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PREFACE 


^  Besides  general  books  of  reference,  every  one  must  now  possess  a  work 
of  reference    covering   the    whole    field    of    his    own    special    studies    with 

^P  sufificient  fullness.  This  Encyclopaedia  will  cover  the  field  of  Religion 
i  and  Ethics,  the  most  widely  interesting  and  the  most  important  of  all 
departments  of  thought. 

I.  The  articles  are  written  by  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
».  their  subject,  and  are  recognized  as  most  competent  to  write  upon  it. 
'"'    Attention  is  given  to  grace  of  style,  so  that  the  articles  may  be  read  with 

"^     pleasure  as  well  as  relied  upon  for  accuracy  and  insight. 

*\ 

'^^  2.  The    articles   are  full   enough    to   give   the    reader   a   good  working 

acquaintance  with    their    subject ;    and    to    each    article    is   added    a   select 
\   bibliography  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

N  3.  The  range  of  the  Encyclopaedia  is  well  defined.    Religion  and  Ethics 

J   can  no  longer  be  studied  separately  with  any  profit.    They  are  accordingly 

\i  dealt  with  together ;  but  each  topic,  whether  religious  or  ethical,  or  both, 
will  be  found  under  its  own  appropriate  title.  The  Encyclopaedia  will  con- 
tain an  account  of  all  beliefs  and  customs  which  belong  to  Religion  or  Ethics 
throughout  the  world.  It  will  also  contain  articles  on  the  religions  them- 
selves, or  on  the  nations  professing  them.  And  when  a  belief  or  custom 
belongs  to  more  religions  than  one,  or  is  found  in  more  than  one  place,  it 
will  often  be  described  in  a  series  of  articles,  each  article  being  written  by 
a  scholar  of  the  particular  religion  or  country. 

4.  Much  attention  is  given  to  social  topics  which  have  an   ethical    or 
religious  aspect. 

5.  The  Encyclopedia  includes  some  account  of  such  persons  and  places 
as  are  important  in  the  history  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 


T 


120 ISB 


»i  PRBFAOH 

In  issuing  the  second  volume  of  the  Encyclopasdia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics,  the  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  the  generous 
reception  that  has  been  given  to  the  first  volume. 

The  difficulties  of  the  task  have  been  recognized,  but  it  has  been 
acknowledged,  and  that  most  handsomely  in  the  reviews  of  greatest  weight, 
that  these  difficulties  have  been  successfully  overcome,  and  that  (in  the 
words  of  the  Harvard  Review)  'the  Encyclopsedia  will  be  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  any  part  of  its  wide  field.' 
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Atheism  (Egyptian),  Birth  (Egyptian). 

Qeiswold  (Hervet  De  Witt),  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Forman  Chris- 
tian College,  Lahore,  India  ;  Missionary  of 
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of  Brahman:  A  Study  in  the  History  of 
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Arya  Samaj. 

Habn  (K.  H.  P.  Ferdinand),  Kaiser-i-Hind  Gold 

Medal. 
Secretary  of  the  German  Evangl.  Luth. 
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Hall  (Frederick  William),  M.A. 
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(Oxon.). 
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Bantu. 

Ass       .        .        . 
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Basilisk        . 

Animals, 

Assassinatioii       . 

.    Crimes. 
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Bantu. 

Assault        .       . 

.     Crimes. 

Bat 

Animals, 

Assent . 

.    Inference,  Judgment. 

Bear     . 

Animals. 

Assertiveness 

.    Self-assertion. 

Bechuanas   . 

Bantu. 

Associate  Chorch 

.     Presbyterianlsm. 

Bedawin 
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Bee       . 
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.        .    Mtenads. 
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•          . 
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.        .    Abnse. 
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IT 
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SCHEME    OF    TRANSLITERATION 

I.  HEBREW 


b,  bh 
g.  gli 
d,  dh 

h 
V,  w 

z 
h  or  ch 

t 

y  orj 
k,  kh 


Short, 
a  -=- 
e       — 

i        -:- 

o        — 
u        -r 


CONSONANTS 


1 

a 

n 
1 

t 
n 

ID 
3 


1 

m 
n 

s 

p,  ph 

s 

qorlj 

r 

s,  sh 

t,  th 


VOWELS 
Long  and  Diphthongal. 


e,  e 

1 
6,  6 

ft 


_    "i_ 

-.    1 


D 

0 

P 

n 


Sh«vas. 


Composite 
sh^vas. 

(simple  sh«va). 


II.  ARABIC 


CONSONANTS 

f 

1 

d 

u= 

b 

I— J 

t 

L 

t 

ej 

* 

)i 

th 

t^ 

• 

L 

i 

^ 

gh 

t 

h 

C 

f 

i-i 

d 

t 

4> 

q 

k 

dh 

• 

1 

J 

r 

J 

m 

r 

z 

j 

n 

u 

8 

U" 

h 

21 

8h 

V,  w 

J 

? 

l/' 

y 

c^ 

SCHEME  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


II.  ARABIC — continued 


VOWELS 

Short. 

Long. 

Diphthong. 

a        -^ 

a         ^' 

ai      ^_g''  1 

i        - 

I        ^' 

au        .''  » 

u        -A 

u          .  -* 

III.  PERSIAN  AND  HINDUSTANI  i 
The  following  in  addition  to  the  Arabic  transliteration  above 


p 

( — ' 

z 

J 

t 

ul» 

r 

s 

Cj 

zh 

J 

ch 

^ 

? 

l> 

d 

o 

g 

^ 

'  The  diacritical  marks  in  tlii.s  scheme  are  sometimes  omitted  in  translitera- 
tion when  absolute  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  pronunciation  of  s  being  the 
same  as  that  of  s,  while  z,  z,  z,  are  all  pronounced  alike. 

IV.  SANSKRIT 


CONSONANTS 

Gutturals— k,  kh  ;    g,  gh  ;    n  ( =ng  in  finger). 

Palatals— ch  (  =  ch  in  church),  chh  ;     j,  jh  ;     n  (=  n  in  onion). 

Cerebrals— t,  th  ;     d,  dh  ;     n  (a  sound  peculiar  to  India). 

Dentals — t,  th  ;     d,  dh  ;     n(  =  ninnot). 

Labials — p,  ph  ;     b,   bh  ;     ra. 

Semivowels — y  ;     r  ;     1 ;     v. 

Sibilants—^  or  sh  ;     s  or  sh  ;     s. 

Aspirate — h. 

anunasika  (^) ;    anusvara,  m  ;    visarga,  h  ;    avagraha  ('). 

VOWELS 

SmPLE. 

Diphthongal. 

a      a      or      fi, 

e      ai 

i      1      or      1 

o      au 

u      u      or      fl 

r     f 
! 

f 


LISTS    OF   ABBEEVIATIONS 


L  General 


A.H.  »Anno  Hijrae  (A.D.  622), 

Ak.  =  Akkadian. 

AJex.  =AlexaQdrian. 

Amer.  =  American. 

Apoc.  =  Apocalypse,  Apocalyptio. 

Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 

Aq.  =  Aq  uila. 

Arab.  =  Arabic 

Aram.  =  Aramaic 

Arm.  =  Armenian. 

Ary.=  Aryan. 

As.  =  Asiatic. 

Assyr.  =  Assyrian. 

AT  =  Altes  Testament. 

A V  =  Authorized  Version. 

AVm  =  Authorized  Version  margin. 

A.y.  =Anno  Yazdigird  (A.D.  639). 

Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

c.  =  circa,  about. 

Can.  =  Canaanite. 

cf.  =  compare. 

ct.  =  contrast. 

D  =  Deuteronomist. 

E  =  Elohist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editora, 

Egyp.  =  Egyptian. 

Eng.  =  English. 

Et£  =  Ethiopic. 

EV  =  English  Version. 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page :  as  Ac  lO*"- 

£f.  =  and  following  verses  or  pages :  as  Mt  11"* 

Fr.  =  French. 

Germ.  =  German. 

Gr.=  Greek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holineab 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic 

Hex.  =  Hexatench. 

Himy.  =  Himyaritia 

It.  =  Irish. 

Ixbh.  =  Iranian. 


Isr.  =  Israelite. 
J  =  Jahwist. 
J"  =  Jehovah. 
Jerus.  =  Jerusalem. 
Jos.  =Joseplms. 
LXX  =  8ei>tuagint. 
Min.  =  Miii;tan. 
MSS  =  M  anuscripts. 
MT  =  Massoretic  Text 
n.  =  note. 

NT  =  New  Testament 
Onk.  =Onkelos. 
OT'^  Old  testament. 
P  =  Priestly  Narrative. 
Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinia* 
Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 
Pers.  =  Persian. 
Phil.  =  Philistine. 
Phoen.  =  Phosniciaa. 
Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Boole 
R  =  Redactor. 
Kom.  =  Roman. 
RV  =  Revised  Version. 
KVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 
Sab.  =  Sabaian. 
Sam.  =  Samaritan. 
Sem.  =  Semitic. 
Sept.  =  Septuagint 
Sin.  =  Sinaitic. 
Skr.  =  Sanskrit. 
S3rmm.  =  Symmachns. 
Syr.  =  Syriac. 

t.  (following  a  number) =timei> 
Talm.  =  Talmud. 
Targ.  =  Targum. 
Theod.  =Theodotion. 
TR  =  Textus  Receptos. 
tr.  =  translated  or  translation. 
VSS  =  Versions. 
Vulg.  =  Vulgate. 
I  WH=Westcott  and  Hort'a  text 


n.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


6n  =  Gene8ij. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Nu  =  Numbers. 

Dt  =  Deuteronomy. 

Jos=Joshua. 

Jg  =  Judges. 

Ru  =  Ruth. 

1  S,  2  S=  1  and  2  Samuel. 

1  K,  2K=1  and  2  Kings. 

1    Oh,    2    Ch  =  l    and   2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr  =  Ezra. 
Neh  =  Nehemiah. 
Est  =  Esther. 
Job. 

Pb= Psalms. 
Pr=  Proverbs. 
Eo  X  Ecclesiastea. 

Apocrypha. 

1     Ea,    2    E8=l    and    2    To  =  Tobit. 


Ca= Can  tides. 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer  =  Jeremiah. 
La  =  Lamentations. 
Ezk  =  EzekieL 
Dn  =  Daniel. 
Hos  =  Hosea. 
Jl  =  Joel. 
Am  =  Amos. 
Ob  =  Obadiah. 
Jon  =  Jonah. 
Mic  =  Micah. 
Nah  =  Nalium. 
Hab  =  Habakknk. 
Zeph  =  Ze|  >l  I  an  iah. 
Hag=llnggai. 
Zec  =  Zt<liariah. 
Mai  =  MalachL 


Eedras. 


Jtb= Judith. 


Ad.    Est  =  Additions   to    Sns  =  Susanna. 


Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Siracb  or   Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar  =  Baruch. 
Three  =  Song  of  the  Three 

Children. 


Bel  =  Bel     and      the 

Dragon. 
Pr.    Man  =  Prayer    of 

Manasses. 
1  Mac,  2  Mao=land  2 
Maccabees. 


NetB  Testament. 


Mt  =  Matthew. 

Mk  =  Mark. 

Lk  =  Luke. 

Jn  =  John. 

Ac  =  Acts. 

Bo  =  Romans. 

1    Co,    2  Co  =  1   and 

Corinthians. 
Gal  =  Galatians. 
Epli=  P"|iliL'sinn8. 
Pli  =  l'liiliiiiiian8. 
Col  =  Culossians. 


1  Th,   2  Th  =  l  and  2 

Thessalonians. 
1   Ti,   2  Ti=l    and    2 

Timothy. 
Tit  =  Titus. 
Philem  =  Philemon. 
He=  Hebrews. 
Ja= James. 
1  P,  2  P=  land  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn<=l,  % 

and  3  John. 
Jnde. 
Rev  =  Revelation. 


xuc 


LISTS  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


in.  For  thb  LrrRRATTTRB 

1.  The  followliig  aathorc*  names,  when  nnaccompaiiied  by  tha  title  of  a  book,  stand  for 

the  works  in  the  list  below. 


Baeth^6n= Beitrdge  tur  ttm.  Beligionsgetch.,  1888. 
Baldwin  =  Z)ic<.   of   Philotophy    and    Ptychology, 

3  vols.  1901-1905. 
'BBith.  =  Naminalbildung    in    den    »«i».    Sprachen, 

2  vols.  1889,  1891  (2nd  ed.  1894). 
Benzin"er=.ff«6.  Archdologie,  1894. 
Brockelmann  =  &MeA.  d.  arab.  Litteratur,  2  toIb. 

1899-1902. 
Bmns  -  Sachau  =  Syr.  ■  Bom.  RecKUbuch  aut  dem 

fiinften  Jahrhundert,  1880. 
Budge  =  (rO(if  of  the  Egyptians,  2  vols.  1903. 
De  la  Saussaye  =  Lehrbuch  der  Seligionsgesch.*,  1905. 
Deussen  =  Z)ie  Philos.  d.   Upaniskads,  1899  [Eng. 

tr.,  Edin.  1906]. 
Doughty =.<4ra6ta  Deserta,  2  vols.  1888. 
GTia\m  =  Deutsche  Mythologie*,  3  vols.   1875-1878, 

Eng.  tr.  Teutonic  Mythology,  4  vols.  1882-1888. 
'SSkmbuigeT=IiealencyclopddiefiirBibel  u.  Talmud, 

i.  1870  (n892),  u.  1883,  suppl.  1886, 1891  {.,  1897. 
'B.oXd&T  =  Altceltischer  Sprachschatz,  1891  If. 
Holtzniann-ZopfFel=Xea!icon/.  Thiol,  u.  Kirehen- 

wesen^,  1895. 
Hewitt  =  iV^a<t4)e  Tribes  ofS.  E.  Australia,  1904. 
Ja8trow  =  jDte  Religion  Bab.  u.  Aasyriens,  2  vols. 

1905- 
Jubainville  =  C(mf«  de  Litt.  Celtique,  i.-xii.,  1883 ff. 
Lagrange  =  Etudes  surles  religions  Simitiques  ',1904. 
Lane  =  .<4n  Arabic  English  Dictionary,  1863 ff. 
\xag  =  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion*,  2  vols.  1899. 
1^6^31X15  =  Denkmdler  aus  ^gypten  u.  ^thiopien, 

1849-1860. 
lAc'hten\)eTg6X=Encyc.  des sciencesreligieuses,  1876. 
Lidzbarski  =  ^arerfiuoA  der   nordsem.   Epigraphik 

et  Ephemeris,  1898. 
'iS.cC\aAy  =  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments, 

2  vols.  1894-1896. 
yixm= Sanskrit  Texts,  1858-1872. 
Mnss-Amolt  =  .<4    Concise  Diet,   of  the    Assyrian 

Language,  1894  ff. 


Nowack=:X«Ar&tMA  d.  Bib.  Archdologie,  2  rob. 

1894. 
Panly-Wis80wa=jBea/e»cye.  d«r  elassitcKtn  Alter- 

tumswissenschaft,  1894. 
Perrot-Chipiez=J7w<.  de  FArt  daut   FAntigmtt, 

1881  ff. 
VxaWer =Rdmische  Mythologie,  1868. 
'Rk'viXie= Religion  des  peuples  non-civilistt,  1883. 
'R\e\\m  =  Uanaxvorterlnich  d.  bibl.  Altertums*,  1893- 

1894. 
Robinson =Bt6/K;a/  Researches  in  Palestine ',  1866. 
Roscher=Xea;.  d.  Gr.  u.  Rom.  Mythologie,  1884. 
Scheukel=Bibel-Lexic<m,  5  vols.  1869-1875. 
Schurer  =  G/r»,  3  vols.   1898-1901  [HJP,  S  toU 

1890  ff.]. 
Schwally  =  £e66n  nach  dem  Tode,  1892. 
Siegfried-Stade  =  5^e6.  Wdrterbuch  zum  AT,  1893. 
Smend  =  Lehrbuch  der  alttest.  Religionsgesch.*,  1899. 
Smith  (G.  A..)  =  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 

Land*,  1896. 
Smith  (W.  R.)=Religion  of  the  Semites*,  1894. 
Spencer  {B..}  =  Princtp!es  of  Sociology*,  1885-1896. 
Spencer-GOlen* = Native  Tribes  of  Central  A  ustralia, 

1899. 
Spencer-GUlen  !>  =  Northern    Tribes    of    Ctntral 

Australia,  1904. 
Swete  =  rA«  OT  in  Greek,  3  vols.  1893  ff. 
Tylor  (E.  '&.)  =  Primitive  Culture*,  1891  ['1903]. 
Ueberweg  =  5'wt.  of  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.,  2  voU. 

1872-1874. 
Weber  =  /i(rfwcA«  Theologie  auf  Grund  des  Talmud 

u.  verwandten  Schriften*,  1897. 
Wiedemann  =  Die   Religion    der   alien  Mgxrpter, 

1890  [Eng.  tr.,  revised,  'Religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,' 1897]. 
Wilkinson  =  il/anreeri  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 

Egyptians,  3  vols.  1878. 
Zxim  =  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Judm^*, 

1892. 


2.  Periodicals,  Dictionaries,  Encyclopaedias,  and  other  standard  works  frequently  cited. 


j4.4  =  Archiv  fur  Anthropologie. 

AAOJ  =  American    Antiquarian    and     Oriental 

Journal. 
ABA  W  =  Abhandlungen    d.    Berliner    Akad.    d. 

Wissenschaf  t  en . 
AE=Aic\i\v  fur  Ethnographie. 
AEGL  —  Assyc.  and  Eng.  Glossary  (Johns  Hopkins 

University). 
4GG=Abhandlungen    d.   Gfittinger    Gesellschaft 

der  Wissenschaften. 
./4GPA  =  Archiv  f.  Geschichte  der  Philosophie. 
.4^if=American  Historical  Review. 
.<4J5r7'=Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  (Hommel). 
.(4  ./PA  =  American  Journal  of  Philosophy. 
.4JPj!  =  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 
.<4tri?/'£  =  American  Journal  of  Religious  Psycho- 
logy and  Education. 
.4<75i  =  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

and  Literature. 
.(4  JTA  =  American  Journal  of  Theology. 
.43/G  =  Annales  du  Mus(5e  Guimet. 
j4P£5= American  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 
.4P^=Archiv  f.  Papyrusforschung. 
.4iJ=Anthropological  Reriew. 
ARW  =  Aichw  fur  Religionswissenschaft. 
.45=Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandus). 
.4SG  =  Abhandlungen  der  Siichsischen  Gesellschaft 

der  Wissenschaften. 
ASoe^liAimbe  Sociologiqae. 


.(4Sir/=Archseological  Survey  of  W.  Indik 
.4Z=Allgemeine  Zeitung. 
£.<4G  =  Beitrage  zur  alten  Geschichte. 
B.455=Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie  u.  sem.  Spraoh- 

wissenschaft  (edd.  Delitzsch  and  Haupt). 
5CJ=  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  HelldniqiUL 
BjE=  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
i?G  =  Bombay  Gazetteer. 
£/=Bellum  Judaicum  (Josephns). 
5i  =  Bampton  Lectures. 
BZ£  =  Bulletin  de  Litt^rature  Eccl^siastlqiMi 
£OiJ  =  Bab.  and  Oriental  Record. 
£5=Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

BSA  =  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athena. 
BSA A  =  Bu\\etm  de  la  Soci^t6   arch^ologiqne   4 

Alexandrie. 
B5y4Z,  =  Bulletin  de    la  Soc   d' Anthropologie  de 

Lyon. 
B,S.i4P= Bulletin  de  la  Soc  d' Anthropologie,  etc., 

Paris. 
B5G  =  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  G^ographie. 
Br.S=  Buddhist  Text  Society. 
Bir=  Biblical  Worid. 
BZ=  Biblische  Zeitschrift. 
tL4/SZ,  =  Compte8  rendus  de  I'Acadimie  dee  la- 

scriptions  et  Bellea-Lettres. 
CBTS=  Calcutta  Buddhist  Text  Society. 
(?/"=  Childhood  of  Fiction  (MacCulloch). 
C&S=  Cults  of  the  Greek  States  (FamellV 


LISTS  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


C7=  Census  of  India. 

C/.<4=  Corpus  Inscrip.  Atticamm. 

C/(r  =  Corpus  Inscrip.  Gra'carum. 

C/i  =  Corpus  Inscrip.  Latinarum. 

(7/5=Corpu3  Inscrip.  Semiticarum. 

COr=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the   OT  [Eng. 

tr.  of  KA  T"  ;  see  below]. 
CR= Contemporary  Review. 
Ceil  =  Celtic  Keview. 
CTiJ= Classical  Review. 
CCiI=  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
CSEL  =  CiMj)US  Script.  Eccles.  Latinornm. 
DA  CL  =  Diet.    d'Archiologie    Chr6tienne    et    de 

LituTjjie  (Cabrol). 
2)B  =  Dictionary  of  tlie  Bible. 
DCA  =  Diet,    of    Christian    Antiquities  (Smith- 

Cheetham). 
/)CJ5  =  Diet,  of  Christian  Biography  (Smith- Wace). 
Z)CG  =  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 
/)/=Dict.  of  Islam  (Hughes). 
X)iVi}  =  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
£)/'/iP  =  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 
Z>fK.4  W=Denksclirif ten   der   Wiener    Akad.   der 

Wissenscliaften. 
.BBi=Encyclop!edia  Biblica. 
£5r  =  Encyclopoedia  Brit.annica. 
EEFM='E.g};^.  Explor.  Fund  Memoira. 
ERE  =  T\\e  present  work. 
.£ay  =  Expositor. 
£a:;pr=  Expository  Times. 
f^(?  =  Frat;menta  Historicormu  Greeoomm,  coll. 

C.  Miiller  (Paris,  1885). 
Fi=Folklore. 
/"£/=  Folklore  Journal. 
/'iiJ=  Folklore  Record. 
GA  =  Gazette  Arch^ologique. 
GB«= Golden  Bougli  =  (Frazer). 
GG.^  =Gbttingisclie  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
GGA''=Gottingiache  Gelehrte  Nachrichten  (Nach- 
richten  der  konigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften  zu  Gottingen). 
6/.(4P=Grundriss  d.  Indo-Arischen  Philologie. 
G/rP=Grundrias  d.  Iranischen  Philologie. 
Ci7F'=Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes. 
GF/=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 
.ffZ)B  =  Hastin<g'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
fl^.B=:  Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
.ffG£fi  =  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 

(G.  A.  Smith). 
^/=  History  of  Israel. 
.ffJ'=Hibbert  Journal. 
.^JP=  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
//A^  =  Historia  Naturalis  (Pliny), 
if  WiJ  =  Handworterbuch. 

/.(4  =  Indian  Antiquary. 

/GC=  International  Critical  Commentary. 

/CO  =  International  Congress  of  Orientalists. 

/CiJ=  Indian  Census  Report  (1901). 

/G/1  =Inscrip.  Gra'we  Antiquissimae. 

/6/=Iniperial   Gazetteer  of   India*  (1885);    new 
edition  (1908-1909). 

/J^S  =  International  .Journal  of  Ethics. 

/ri/  =  International  Theological  Library. 

i/'.<4=  Journal  Asiatique. 

JAFL  =  .)o\nixa.\  of  American  Folklore. 

./yl/=  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 

J^/1  OS  =  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

t/.(4.5iJ  =  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Bombay. 

JBL  =  .)miTns.\  of  Biblical  Literature. 

JBr,?= Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society. 

J^Z)  =  Journal  des  D6bats. 

t/J577i  =  Jalirbiicher  f.  deuteche  Theologie. 

«/^  =  Jewish  F.ncyclopedia. 

yG05'=  Journ.'il  of  tlie  German  Oriental  Society. 

jnC=3o\\i\s  Hopkins  University  Circulars. 

jnS=3o\iraa.\  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

i/ZZs  Jenaer  Litteraturzeitung. 


.^P/i=  Journal  of  Philology. 

./P7'/i  =  Juli!biieher  f.  protest.  Theologie. 

.fP/,S'=Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 

tT^iJ  — Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

J^ii.4 .5  =  Journal  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Society. 

,/if.-lSi)e  =  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Bengal  branch. 
tfP^<S7^j  =  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Bombay  branch. 
JRA  SJ  =  J  ournal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soc. ,  Japan. 
y/.'tr'.y= Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
J'J'kSt  —  .ioiirnaX  of  Theological  Studies. 
KA  T''  =  Die  KeUinschriften  und  das  AT  (Schrader), 

1883. 
A'.i47'*=Zimtnern-Winckler'8  ed.  of  the  preceding 

[really  a  totally  distinct  work],  1903. 
KB  or  A'/^  =  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek  (Schra- 
der), 1889  tt; 
KGF  =  Keilinschriften     und     die    Geschichtsfor- 

scliung,  1878. 
LCBl  =  Literariaches  Central blatt. 
7^0PA  =  Literaturblatt  f.  Oriental.  Philologie. 
ZOr=  Introduction  to  Literature  of  OT  (Driver). 
/>P=  Legend  of  Perseus  (Hartland). 
LSSt  =  Leipziger  sem.  Studien. 
]li  =  M61u.sine. 
Ar.<4/Bi  =  Memoire8  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions  et 

Belles-Lettres. 
MBA  W  =  Monatsbericht    d.   Berliner  Akad.    d. 

Wissenschaften. 
71/Gii  =  MoiiuiJienta  Germaniae  Historica  (Pertz). 
J^G/F  =  Mittheilungun  der  Gesellschaft  fur  jiid- 

ische  Volkskunde. 
J/G  ir7=  Monatsbericht   f.  Geschichte  u.  Wissen- 

schaft  des  Judentums. 
ilf/=  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas 

(Westermavck). 
MNDPV  =  Mittheilungen    u.    Nachrichten    des 

deutsehen  Palastina-Vereins. 
^/A'  =  Methodist  Review. 

M  VG  =  Mittheilungen  der  vorderasiatischen  Gesell- 
schaft. 
MWJ  =  Magazin     fur     die     Wissenschaft     dee 

Judentums. 
NBAC=  Nuovo  Bulletino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana. 
iVC=^  Nineteenth  Century. 
NUWB  =  Neuhebriiisches  Worterbuch. 
iV/AQ  =  North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries. 
iV/^.^  =  Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 
iVQ  =  Notes  and  Queries. 

NR  =  Native  Races  of  tlie  Pacific  States  (Bancroft). 
NTZG  =  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 
0£i>  =  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (Murray). 
OLZ=  Orientalisciie  Litteraturzeitung. 
0S=  Onomastica  Sacra. 

07'.7C  =  01d  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
07'P=  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Publications. 
PAOS=  Proceedings  of  American  Oriental  Society. 
PA  SB  =  Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Society 

of  Bomb.ay. 
P/;  =  Polychrome  Bible  (English). 
Pyi/?  =  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
PEFM  =  Palestine  Exploration  F'und  Memoirs. 
PEFSt  =  Palestine   Exploration   Fund  Quarterly 

Statement. 
PG  =  Patrologia  Ora-ca  (Migne). 
P,/P  =  Preussi.scho  Jahrbiicher. 
P/>  =  l'ati'ologia  Latina  (Migne). 
PA'Q  =  Punjab  Notes  and  (Jueries. 
P/i=  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore  of  N.  India 

(Ci'i)oke). 
PP£'=Prot.  Realencyclopadie  (Herzog-Hauok). 
P/iii;  =  Presbyterian  and  Itcfornu-d  Keview. 
P/i'.S'=  Proceciliiigs  of  the  Uoj'al  Society. 
PHSE=  Proceedings  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh. 
PSBA  =  Proceedings    of  the  Society   of    Biblical 

Archaeology. 
PrS=F&\i  Text  Society. 


LISTS  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


RA  =  Revue  Archiologique. 

JiAnth  =  Kev\ie  d'Anthropologie. 

£^5=  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

BAssyr  =  Rev-ae  d'Assyriologie. 

5£  =  Revue  Bibliqae. 

JiBEW='RepoTta   of  the  Bnreaa  of   Ethnology 

(Washington). 
BC=  Ret-ne  Critique. 
.BC«/  =  Revue  Celtiqne. 
i2C%= Revue  Chr6tienne. 
BDM=  Revue  des  Deux-Mondea. 
BE  =  Realencvplopadie. 
BEg  =  Revue  Egy ntologiqne. 
iJ-SJ'= Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
.ff£tA  =  Revue  d'Etlinographie. 
BHLB  =  'Reyae  d'HistoLre  et  de  Littirature  Re- 

ligieuses. 
BHB  =  1ievue  de  I'Histoire  des  Religions. 
iJiV=  Revue  Nuraismatique. 
iJP  =  Records  of  the  Past. 
BPh  =  Revue  Philosophique. 
BQ  =  Romisclie  Quartalschrift. 
BS  =  Revue    s^mitique    d'Epigraphie    et  d'Hist. 

ancienne. 
BSA  =  Recueil  de  la  Soc.  arch6ologique. 
BSI=  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
iJ7'/iP  =  Recueil  de  Travaux  rilatifs  k  I'Arch^ologie 

et  k  la  Philologie. 
5TP  =  Revue  des  traditions  populaires. 
BThPh='Rffv\ie  de  Tli^ologie  et  de  Philosophie. 
BTr  =  Recueil  de  Travaux. 
B  WB  =  Real  worterbuch. 
iSB^  lF=Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akad,  d. 

Wissenschaften. 
«S'B^= Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 
■S'50r=Sacred  Books  of  the  OT  (Hebrew). 
<SZ)£  =  Single -vol.      Dictionary      of      the      Bible 

(Hastings). 
.S'X'=Studien  u.  Kritiken. 

SMA  =  Sitzungsberichte  der  Mlinchener  Akaderaie. 
iS5GfF=Sitzungsberichte  d.  Kgl.  Sachs.  Gesellsch. 

d.  Wissenschaften. 
5fr.(llF= Sitzungsberichte   d.    Wiener  Akad.    d. 

Wissenschaften. 


TAP  A  =  Transactions  of    American   PhilologicaJ 

Association. 
2'.4iSJ^=Transaction8  of    the    Asiatic    Society   of 

Japan. 
7'£5= Transactions  of  Ethnological  Society. 
rALZ  =  Theologische  Litterat\irzeitung. 
rAr=Theol.  Tijdschrift. 

372^5= Transactions  of  Royal  Historical  Society. 
rif<S£=  Transactions   of   Roj'al   Society  of   Edin- 
burgh. 
7'5= Texts  and  Studies. 
2'iSB/l=  Transactions  of  the  Society  of    Biblical 

Archaeology. 
rC/=Te.\te  u.  Untersuchungen. 
n''.4/=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
WZKM=  Wiener  Zeitschrift  f.  Kunde  des  Morget 

landes. 
.?4.  =  ^'^'''Schrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 
Z.4  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Sgyp.  Sprache  a.  Altertmns- 

wissenschaft. 
ZATW  =  Zeitschrift    fur    die    alttest.     Wissen- 

schaft. 
ZCA'=Zeitschrift  fur  christliche  Kunst. 
^0/"= Zeitschrift  fiir  celtische  Philologie. 
ZZ)i4  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsches  AUertnm. 
ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen   morgenlftnd- 

ischen  Gesellschaft. 
ZDPV  =  Zeitschrift    des    deutschen     Palastina- 

Vereins. 
Z^  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie. 
ZA'/'=  Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschung. 
ZA'r=ZeitscIirift  fiir  kathol.  Tlieologie. 
2A'(KX  =  Zeitschrift  fur  kirchl.   Wissenschait  u. 

kirclil.  Leben. 
ZA?  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Mythologie. 
ZiYnr  =  Zeitschrift    fur    die    neutest.    Wissen- 

schaft. 
.^P/iP  =  Zeitschrift    fur    Philosophie    and    Pttda- 

go'jik. 
Z7'A'  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  u.  Kirche. 
ZFA''=  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkskunde. 
ZKiiIK=  Zeitschrift    fiir   vergleichende    Rechts- 

wissenschait. 
ZfF?'=  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologie 


[A  small  SQperior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to, 

as  KAT\  LOT*,  etc.] 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

EELIGION    AND    ETHICS 


ARTHUR,     ARTHURIAN    CYCLE.  — The 

Arthurian  t-ycle  is  a  body  of  legend  tliat  lias  grown 
up  around  the  name  of  the  British  hero,  Arthur. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
Arthur  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Britons 
against  the  English  in  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  but 
nothing  further  concerning  him  can  be  stated  with 
certainty.  Among  the  Britons  themselves  legends 
appear  to  have  readily  attached  themselves  to  his 
name,  as  they  did  to  the  names  of  other  British 
heroes,  while  to  the  original  Arthurian  legend  itself 
legends  of  other  heroes  became  appended,  so  that  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  romance 
had  attained  an  extraordinary  development.  In 
France,  especially,  the  cycle  was  the  successor  in 
popularity  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  and,  like  other 
legends,  either  in  France  or  in  Britain,  it  was 
combined  with  certain  legendary  narratives  of  the 
Church  to  form  the  story  of  the  nnding  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  the  Cup  from  which  Christ  dranlc  at  the  Last 
Supper. 

The  n&me  Arthur  ia  Brythonlc  (the  OeltJo  tongue  of  the 
BritonsX  ft  language  which  came  later  to  be  dilTerentiated  into 
WeUh,  Breton,  and  Cornish.  Though  Brj'tbonic  in  (orui,  the 
name  Arthur  is  probably  borrowed  from  Latin,  like  many  other 
Brythonlc  names,  such  as  Urien  (Urbigena),  Owein  (Eugeniusl, 
Qeraint  (Geroiitius),  Padarn  (Paternus),  Emrys  (Ambrosiue), 
Custennin  (Constantinus),  Khufawn  (RomanusX  Anarawd 
(Honoratus),  Rhystud  (Restitutus).*  The  I^atin  original  of 
Arthur  is  Artorius,  a  name  found  in  Greek  letters  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  at  Khamisa  in  an  inscription  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Noreia  by  0.  Artorius  TertuUua.  Another  form  of  it  ia 
probably  Arturius,  found  in  Juvenal  (Sat  iii.  29).  The  later 
Latinized  form  Arturus  or  Arthurus  and  the  Irish  Artur  are 
hftsed  on  the  British  form,  and  of  this  the  French  form  Artus 
and  the  Italian  ArtCi  are  also  corruptions.  In  Wales  the  name 
Arthur  does  not  appear  to  have  been  common,  but  there  is  an 
•lamnle  of  It  in  the  Book  of  Ltan  Ddv  (0x1.  lSil3,  pp.  77  and  133) 
and  also  in  one  of  the  pedi^^rees,  oa  that  of  Arthur,  father  of  Noe 
or  Nouy  (also  written  Nougoy),  a  member  of  the  royal  line  of 
Dyfed  (l>enietia).  In  the  Osney  Charter  of  1129  the  name 
Gaufridua  Arturus  (probably  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth)  occurs  08 
that  of  one  of  the  witnesses.  The  fact  that  the  name  Arthur  la  a 
genuine  phonetic  derivative  of  a  real,  though  rare,  Latin  name 
u  strong  evidence  of  its  authenticity,  and  the  probability  is  that 
It  woe  preserved,  like  other  VVelsh  names  of  the  Saxon  period,  in 
some  genetilogy  or  rudim."'ntary  chronicle,  such  as  the  nucleus 
of  Nennius,  which  Prof.  Ziznmer  (in  his  Senniut  Vindicatw) 
thinks  was  composed  at  Durabirton  or  Carlisle. 

Attcmjits  have  been  made  from  the  evidence  of 
Arthurian  place  names  to  dei,eniiine  the  region  of 

*  In  this  art.  the  spelling  of  Celtic  names  CuUows  that  now 
generally  adopted  by  Celtic  scholars,  except  Id  s  tew  cases, 
where  the  actual  spelliiig  of  the  medlieTKi  dooumeoto  has  been 
•stained. 
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Britain  with  which  Arthur  was  most  closely  asso- 
ciated ;  hut,  in  spite  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Stuart- 
Glt-nnie  (author  of  ^ri/iMrinn  Loralities)  and  others, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  these  attempts  have  been 
successful,  inasmuch  as  the  later  popularity  of 
Arthur  led  to  the  naming  of  many  places  after  uim. 
The  oldest  indications  make  it  probable  that,  like 
other  prominent  post-Koman  Britons,  he  came 
from  the  zoie  of  the  North.  Certain  ruling  families 
of  \\ales,  such  as  those  of  Coel,  Cunedda  Wledig, 
and  Cynfarch,  maintained  even  into  mediajval  tiiaea 
the  tradition  (supported  by  Nennius)  that  they  were 
settlers  in  Wales  from  the  North,  and  st.yled  them- 
selves in  their  pedigrees  'The  Men  of  the  North' 
(for  the  northern  associations  of  the  Arthurian 
and  kindred  legends  see  the  writer's  articles  in  the 
Celtic  Review  for  Oct.  1907  and  Jan.  1908  on  '  Walof 
and  the  Ancient  Britons  of  the  North ').  The 
northern  zones  in  question  appear  to  be  two  :  (1) 
that  of  Caer  Alclud  (Dumbarton),  and  (2)  that  of 
Dineiddin  (Edinburgh).  In  an  early  stratum  ol 
Arthitrian  legend  Arthur  seems  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Caw  o  Brydyn  (Caw  of  Pietland),  the 
father  of  Gildas  and  Aneirin  (a  Welsh  poet),  and  of 
many  of  the  saints  of  Anglesey.  In  the  r2th  cant. 
Life  of  Gildds,  Arthur  is  represented  as  making  war 
against  Hueil,  king  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  sons  of 
this  Caw.  How  early  the  name  of  Arthur  came  to 
be  associated  with  the  local  legends  of  Wales  it  i* 
hard  to  say,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  name  of 
one  of  Artnur's  closest  companions,  from  the  very 
first  appearance  of  the  legend  in  tlie  Welsh  litera- 
ture, is  that  of  Cai  (the  Sir  Kay  of  the  Romances), 
whose  name  is  found  in  that  of  Caer  Gai,  near  Bala 
in  North  Wales,  a  place  also  known  as  Caer  Gynyr, 
after  the  name  of  Cai's  father  Cynyr.  An  old 
Welsh  poem  which  survives  in  the  lied  Book  of 
Hergest  mentions  a  Ffynnon  Vedtiryr('  the  Spring  of 
Bedivere '),  but  its  locality  is  unknown.  'Through 
its  entry  into  local  legend  in  Wales  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Brythonlc  world,  the  name  of  Arthur 
became  attached  to  the  characteristic  stories  of 
Celtic  folklore,  of  which  numerous  examples  are 
given  by  Professor  Sir  .lohn  Kliys  in  liis  Celtic 
Folklore,  Welsh  and  Manx  (1901),  notably  to 
those  of  the  Other  World,  a  tj'|)e  in  which  the 
folklore  of  Celtic  countries  abounds.  It  ia  not 
necessary  to  suppose  tliat  the  names  which  that 
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of  Arthur  may  hare  Bnpplanted  in  snch  stories 
bore  any  resemblance  to  it  in  sonnd  or  derivation. 

In  dealing  with  the  Arthurian  cycle,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  give  its  place,  first,  in  the  tradition 
found  in  Cymric  literature ;  secondly,  in  the 
Chronicles  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  Romances. 

I.  Arthur  in  Cymric  tradition The  chief  MSS 

in  which  fragments  of  this  tradition  are  to  be  found 
are :  (1)  The  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  (verse, 
12th  cent.),  (2)  The  Book  of  Aneirin  (verse,  13th 
cent.),  (3)  The  Book  of  Talvessin  (verse,  early  14th 
cent.),  (4)  The  White  Book  of  Rhydderch  (prose, 
14th  cent.),  and  (5)  The  Red  Book  of  Hergest  (prose 
and  verse,  lat«  14th  and  loth  cents.).  The  Triads 
of  Arthur  and  his  Men,  which  are  found  in  a 
Hengwrt  MS  of  the  13th  cent.,  are  also  important, 
as  showing  with  what  other  legendary  cycles  that 
of  Arthur  was  then,  and  probably  earlier,  associated 
in  Wales.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  MSS,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
oldest  poetry,  is  older  than  the  period  of  the  MSS 
themselves.  The  Cjrmric  tradition  has  many 
affinities  ^vith  that  of  Geotfrey  of  Monmouth,  but 
it  has  many  features  which  are  quite  independent 
of  Geoflrey,  and  which  show  that,  while  Geollrey 
in  some  points  borrowed  from  it,  he  either  neglected 
or  was  ignorant  of  certain  other  important  portions 
of  it. 

Of  those  above  named,  the  MS  which  gives 
the  clearest  indication  of  containing  pre-Norman 
matter  is  the  Book  of  Aneirin  (now  in  the  Cardiff 
Free  Librarj'),  since  m  one  of  its  poems  the  scribe, 
in  the  course  of  copying  a  poem  called  Gorchan 
M(Klderw,  departed  from  his  usual  practice  of 
changing  the  orthography  into  that  of  his  own 
time,  and  copied  that  of  his  archetype  practically 
unmodified,  thus  showing  that  this  archetype  was 
written  in  a  style  of  spelling  in  many  points  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  pre-Norman  glosses  of  Wales. 
In  this  clearly  pre-Norman  poem  the  name  of 
Arthur  occurs  in  the  words  '  bei  ef  arthur'  ('even 
if  he  were  Arthur').  The  poem  in  question  is 
practically  identical  in  many  of  its  lines  with  the 
Gododin,  which  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  MS, 
and  thus  suggests  that  the  name  of  Arthur  was 
held  in  high  respect  in  the  zone  of  poetry  to  which 
the  Godoain  belongs.  This  zone  is  essentially  one 
composed  in  praise  of  the  family  of  Cynfarch,  to 
which  Cynon  ab  Clydno  Eiddin,  the  chief  hero  of 
the  Gododin,  belonged,  and  also  Urien  Rheged, 
whose  son  Owein  is  the  original  of  Chretien  de 
Troyes's  Yvain.  With  this  family  was  associated 
the  poet  Llywarch  Hen,  and  Elphin,  the  friend  of 
Taliessin,  and  other  heroes,  whose  names  with  brief 
records  of  their  memory  are  given  in  the  Gododin 
in  connexion  with  the  battle  of  Cattraeth  (one  of 
the  famous  battles  of  Welsh  bardic  tradition),  in 
which  they  were  said  to  have  taken  part.  From 
all  indications,  the  historical  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Welsli  bards  seems  to  have  contained  short  lists  of 
famous  battles,  such  as  Cattraeth,  Gwenystrad, 
Argoed  Llwyfain,  Badon,  and  Camlan.  Tne  two 
last  were  among  the  chief  battles  of  the  Arthurian 
tradition.  In  Welsh,  as  in  other  legend,  the 
prominent  heroes  of  one  period  tended  to  sink  into 
the  background  of  action  in  that  of  a  later  date,  or 
else  to  survive  as  vaguely  imposing  figures,  present, 
as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes.  Cynon  ab  Clydno 
Eiddin,  Caw  of  Pictland,  and  Brycnan  Brycheiniog 
are  nskmes  of  this  type  in  Welsh  medijeval  litera- 
ture, while  in  the  Cymric  Arthurian  tradition 
Arthur's  warriors  undoubtedly  play  a  much  more 
active  part  in  the  story  than  he  does  himself.  This 
fact  has  often  been  wrongly  interpreted  as  imply- 
ing that  the  legend  of  Arthur  himself  was  not  in 
any  way  developed  in  A\ales  (a  view  which,  in 
face  of  the  signihcant  allusions  to  Arthur  in  Welsh 
Uteratnre,   is  quit«  untenable),   while  the  tmth 


seems  to  be  that  it  was  so  long  established  in 
Wales  that  to  it  were  attached  other  legends, 
whose  heroes  came  to  loom  more  largely  in  action 
than  Arthur,  their  sovereign  chief.  In  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  bards  and  story-tellers  of  Wales, 
from  whom  the  remnants  of  old  Welsh  poetry  and 
narrative  have  come  down,  Arthur  appears  to  have 
held  distinctly  a  place  of  honour,  and  the  various 
portions  in  which  this  stock-in-trade  of  legend 
reveals  itself  bear  witness  to  the  same  tale.  Thii 
stock-in-trade,  though  the  stories  composing  it 
were  heterogeneous  in  origin  and  in  local  associa- 
tion,  yet  preserved  a  certain  unity  from  its  pro- 
fessional character,  and  portions  of  it  can  easily  ba 
detected  in  various  parts  of  old  Welsh  literature. 
In  the  Triads,  in  the  account  of  Arthur's  Court 
found  in  Kulhweh  and  Olwen,  in  the  Book  of 
Aneirin,  in  a  group  of  Arthurian  poems  in  the 
Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  in  the  Stanzas  of  the 
Graves,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  in 
the  Llywarch  Hen  poems  of  the  Black  Book  of 
Carmarthen  and  the  Red  Book  of  Eergest,  certain 
associated  groups  of  names  come  to  view  which 
show  clearly  the  body  of  legend  to  which  they 
belong.  It  is  significant  that  in  all  these  legendary 
clusters  the  name  of  Arthur  appears.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Four  Branches 
of  the  Mabinogi,  in  the  Dream  of  Maxen,  or  in 
Lludd  and  Llevdys ;  but  the  reason  is  that,  in  the 
Mabinogion  in  their  present  re-cast  form,  a  certain 
chronological  arrangement  is  implied  which  would 
make  any  reference  to  Arthur  anachronistic  in  a 
story  that  was  meant  to  be  pre-Saxon.  In  the 
Book  of  Taliessin  and  in  the  lists  of  Arthur's  men 
in  Kulhwch  and  Olwen — the  least  altered  of  the 
Mabinogion  stories — no  such  regard  for  chronology 
is  shown,  and  in  the  latter  Arthur  is  said  to  have 
been  related  to  the  '  Men  of  Caer  Dathyl '  on  his 
mother's  side.  It  is  significant  that,  even  in 
Chretien  and  the  later  romances,  many  of  the 
names  of  those  who  are  associated  with  Arthur  are 
those  of  well-known  heroes  of  the  Cymric  tradi- 
tion. If  this  tradition  was  carried  into  Cornwall 
or  Brittany,  the  extreme  scantiness  of  the  heroic 
literature  of  these  provinces  in  mediseval  times 
makes  it  exceedingly  diflScult  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  transference,  and  it  may  well  be  that  it  was 
only  fractional  in  character,  though  Arthur  himself 
may  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  legendary 
popularity,  as  Alanus  ab  Insulis  suggests  when  he 
says  in  tue  second  half  of  the  12th  cent,  that  in 
Brittany  any  one  who  should  deny  Arthur's  return 
would  arouse  the  deep  hatred  of  his  hearers. 

In  the  Stanzas  of  the  Graves  (given  in  the  Black 
Book  of  Carmarthen),  a  series  of  verses  kindred  to 
the  elegies  of  Llywarch  Hen,  the  various  heroes  of 
the  Cymric  cycle  are  commemorated,  and  among 
them  in  one  stanza  are  named  March  (the  King 
Mark  of  the  Tristan  legend),  Gwythnr  (the  rival  of 
the  fairy  king  Gwyn,  son  of  Nudd),  Gugaun  of  the 
Red  Sword,  and  Arthur.  Each  of  the  first  three 
heroes  is  said  to  have  a  grave,  but  the  grave  o 
Arthur  is  said  to  be  '  anoeth  bid '  ('the  object  fa 
which  the  world  searches').  The  word  'anoeth' 
meant  'difficult,'  as  it  still  does  in  the  Dimetian 
dialect  of  Welsh,  and  was  used  for  the  object  of  a 
difficult  search,  as  in  the  Arthurian  story  of 
Kulhwch  and  Olwen.  In  the  Black  Book  of  Car- 
marthen,  where  these  stanzas  occur,  there  are  other 
poems  that  contain  direct  or  indirect  allusions  to 
Arthur.  For  example,  in  an  elegy  npon  Geraint, 
son  of  Erbin  (the  Erec  ci  Chretien  de  Troyes), 
Arthur,  for  whom  Geraint  is  said  to  have  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Llong'jorth,  is  called  '  the  emperor, 
the  ruler  of  the  toiL'  "The  significance  of  an 
allusion  such  as  this,  as  indicating  the  place  of 
Arthur  in  Welsh  story,  is  clear.  The  site  of 
Lloncborth  is  nnVnown,  bat  the  men  of  Geraint  are 
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said  to  have  come  from  the  region  of  Dyfneint  (the 
Duinnoiiii).  Poem  xxxi.  in  the  same  ^IS  is  clearly 
Arthurian  ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  is 
one  of  a  group  in  which  the  story  of  Arthur  is 
associated  with  a  cluster  of  names  from  the  bardic 
tradition.  Poem  xxx.,  for  example,  though  it 
does  not  name  Arthur,  yet  mentions  his  liorse 
Cavall,  the  Cabal  of  Nennius,  the  mark  of  whose 
hoof,  according  to  that  chronicler,  was  left  on  a 
mountain  near  Builth  when  Arthur  was  hunting 
the  Porcus  Troit  (y  Twrch  Trwyth).  In  Kulhwch 
and  Olwen,  Cavall  is  erroneously  given  as  the 
name  of  Arthur's  dog.  In  the  same  poem,  too,  is 
mentioned  Owein  Reged,  the  Yvain  of  Clirdtien. 
In  the  obviously  Arthurian  poem  (No.  xxxi.)  there 
is  a  picture  of  Arthur  and  his  men  that  is  entirely 
distinct  from  those  of  Geoffrey  and  the  Romances, 
and  much  more  akin  to  that  of  the  story  of  Kulhwch 
and  Olwen.  Arthur  and  his  men  arrive  at  a  for- 
tress (for  what  purpose  is  not  stated,  but  it  may 
have  been  for  the  rescue  of  one  of  their  lost  com- 
panions). Among  his  men  are  Cei  Wyn  (Kei  the 
Blessed);  Bedwyr(Bedivere) ;  Mabon,  sonof  Modron 
(an  old  deity,  MapOnos,  son  of  MatrOna)  ;  Mabon, 
son  of  Melit  (Lightning) ;  Manawyddan,  son  of  Llyr 
(Manannan  mac  Lir  of  Irish  legend,  a  hero  of  the 
Four  Branches) ;  Llacheu,  ArtTiur's  son  (who  is 
unknown  to  Geoffrey) ;  and  others.  Some  of  the 
topographical  allusions,  such  as  those  to  Traetheu 
Trywruid  (probably  the  Solway  Firth)  and  Mynydd 
Eiddin  (the  mountain  of  Edinburgh,  possibly 
Arthur's  Seat),  are  to  the  North.  As  in  Kulhwch 
and  Olwen,  expeditions  to  the  wild  country  of  the 
North,  gwrthtir  uffem  ('  the  wild  land  of  Hades'), 
as  it  is  called,  appear  to  have  been  a  favourite 
theme  of  the  Welsh  Cymric  Arthurian  tradition ; 
and  for  the  men  of  North  Wales,  North  Britain 
appears  to  have  been  the  natural  way  of  getting 
into  the  Other  World  by  land,  while  the  men  of 
South  Wales  may  have  had  their  corresponding 
entrance  into  it  in  Cornwall.  The  poem  in  ques- 
tion, too,  like  the  story  of  Kulhwch  and  Olwen  and 
portions  of  the  lives  of  the  Welsh  saints,  describes 
Arthur  and  bis  men  as  being  in  contiict  with 
certain  pests,  both  animal  and  human,  and,  among 
the  latter,  with  certain  militant  hags  or  wit<.hc;s 
(Welsh,  gtmddonod).  Even  in  the  Welsh  story  of 
Peredur  (the  Percival  of  the  Romances)  there  is  an 
account  of  a  conflict  with  the  ^\'itches  of  Gloucester 
{Gwidonot  Cnr.rloyw).  One  of  the  monsters  men- 
tioned in  poem  xxxi.  is  the  '  Paluc  cat'  (Cnth 
Paluc),  also  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Tricds. 
Poem  xxxiii.,  though  not  referring  to  any  exploits 
of  Arthur,  mentions  his  son  Llacheu,  '  the  marvel- 
lous in  song,"  in  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
speaker  who  refers  to  certain  other  of  the  stock 
characters  of  the  Welsh  bardic  tradition,  such  as 
Gwyn,  son  of  Nudd  ;  Crenrdilad,  daughter  of  LIudd 
(theCordeliaof  Geoffrey);  Guendoleu.sonof  Keidaw 
(theGwenddolen  of  the  Myrddin  legend);  Bran,  son 
of  Iwerydd(the  latter  pos.'iibly  bis  mother's  name); 
and  Gwyddneu  Garanhir  (a  prominent  character  in 
a  legend  of  inundation).  With  this  poem  is  closely 
linked  poem  xxx  v.,  which  mentions  Talicssin, 
while  it  also  alludes  to  two  of  the  chief  charac- 
ters of  Math  ab  Mathonwy  (Lieu  and  Gwydion), 
whose  names  and  legends  were  associated  with  the 
places  Nant  Lieu  (now  Nantlle),  Din  Lieu  (now 
Dinlle),  and  Bryn  Gwydion  in  Carnarvonshire,  and 
Moel  Gwydion  near  Trawsfynydd  in  Merioneth- 
shire. 

Prom  thia  stock  ol  narrative  certain  historical  names  other 
than  that  ot  Arthur,  «uch  as  that  ot  Maelt:»Ti  Owynedd  (the 
MaKlorflnos  ot  Glldas),  were  tar  from  bcinj;  excluded,  and  that 
of  Maeljfwn  occurs  in  this  poem.  As  su^'tctstive  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Arthurian  legend  with  Monnioultishlre  as  well  as 
with  the  North  Wales  zones  in  queslini,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Liber  Landaventw  (early  12th  '^ent.)'alludea  to  two 
•traams  whose  names  are  identical  with  tl.ose  of  Arthur's  sons 
(Uacheu  or  Llacheu  and  Amhir)  in  the  toriux  Lechou  and  Amir. 


How  persistent  was  the  Welsh  Arthurian  tradition  which  men 
tioned  Llacheu  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  h(-  is  piven  as  a 
son  of  Arthur  even  in  the  late  Powya  story  of  Tne  Dte\im  ^ 
Rhonabu'i/,  found  in  the  Red  Book  text  of  the  MaOinvgion. 

Again,  the  evidence  from  the  Book  of  1  alitssin 
points  in  the  same  direction.  In  this  curious  book 
there  are  scraps  of  Welsh  legend  interspersed  with 
ideas  derived  from  the  current  cosmology  of  the 
Middle  A^es.  In  one  passage,  Annwfn  (the  Celtic 
'  Other  W  orld ')  is  definitely  located  beneath  the 
earth.  Other  poems  imply  that  it  contains  a 
cluster  of  island  fortresses,  accessible  from  the  sea. 
With  the  latter  conception  the  Cymric  Arthurian 
tradition  has  been  linked  in  one  of  these  pouma, 
and  the  place  of  fortresses  in  this  tradition  is 
worthy  of  notice.  No  effort  waa  apparently  mada 
to  reconcile  this  belief  in  Annwfn  with  Chrintian 
teaching.  It  was  simply  conceived  as  a  kind  of 
counterpart  of  this  world  ;  for  example,  in  the  rtory 
of  Pwyll,  prince  of  Dyfed,  it  is  a  land  divided!  into 
kingdoms.  The  view  of  it,  reflected  in  Kulhwch 
and  Olwen,  as  being  accessible  by  land  thr<iagh 
Scotland,  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  hlea, 
found  in  the  Welsh  poetry  of  the  12th  and  I3th 
cents.,  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  wandercvd  in 
Coed  Celyddon  ( '  the  Caledonian  forest ') ;  and  thia 
was  pictured  as  the  scene  also  of  the  wanderiaga, 
accompanied  by  ghosts,  of  Merlinus  SUvestris. 

In  one  of  the  poems  of  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  Arthur  and  hit 
men  are  represented  as  making  expeditions  to  the  island  for" 
tresses  of  Annwfn  in  Arthur's  ship  FTydwen.  These  expeditions 
were  tor  various  purposes,  such  as  the  releasing  of  one  of  bis 
men,  Gweir,  from  prison,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  cauTdron 
of  the  Head  of  Hades  {pen  Annufn)  :  the  latter  would  not  lioU 
the  food  of  a  coward,  and  was  heated  by  a  flre  kindled  by 
the  breath  of  nine  maidens.  As  further  evidence  of  the 
Arthurian  legend  in  Monmouthshire  in  at  least  the  12th  cent., 
it  may  be  stated  that  one  of  the  place  names  mentioned  lii  one 
of  the  boundaries  (Lift.  Land.,Oxt  ed.  p.  2U7)ia  Mesur  Prifrrv^mn 
(*  the  Measure  of  Prydwen  'X  The  poem  has  an  obscure  allusion 
which  connects  the  story  of  Arthur  with  that  of  Pwyll  and 
Pryderi,  just  as  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  poem  associated 
Arthur  with  Pryderi's  friend  Manawyddan,  One  of  tlie  island 
fortresses  referred  to  in  this  poem,  Caer  Vandwy,  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  while  another  bears  the 
remarkable  name  Caer  Wydyr  ('  the  Fortress  of  Glass ').  Of 
Arthur  the  first  line  of  this  poem  says  :  '  Who  has  extended  his 
rule  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Universe?'  That  Arthur'n  tame 
was  proverbial  within  the  zone  of  this  poetry  is  siiowM  \y  ft 
passing  alluBioD  to  '  the  valour  of  Arthur'  in  poem  xlviii.  ol  the 
lame  MS. 

This  undoubted  feature  of  the  connexio^  ol 
Arthur  and  his  men  with  the  Other  Woild  in 
the  Welsh  tradition  suggests  that  the  naiM*  of 
Arthur's  wife,  Gwenhwyfar  ('  the  White  Speet'io'), 
is  part  of  the  same  circle  of  ideas,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  this  conception  made  pu-ssible  a 
number  of  congenial  plots,  such  as  the  lo^f  iind 
rescue  of  one  of  Arthur's  warriors,  the  lovw  of 
Arthur's  warriors  with  ladies  from  Annirfn,  ihe 
intiuduction  into  literature  of  the  dwarfs  uith 
whom  Annwfn  was  peopled,  the  machinery  of 
magic  and  the  supernatural,  with  which  Cfeltie 
folklore  especially  a.s.sociate<l  the  fairies,  the  pos- 
sibility of  lieing  rendered  invisible  (another  fiiry 
privilege),  and  other  commonplaces  of  Celtic  legvnd, 
such  as  are  found  in  Welsh  and  Irish  story  as  well 
as  in  the  living  folklore  not  only  of  Celtic  but  of 
other  imaginative  countries. 

As  illustrating  the  place  of  the  idea  of  impriaonnien\  arki 
release  in  the  Welsh  Arthurian  tra<lition,  it  may  he  stated  that 
one  of  the  Tritifitt  contains  a  supplementary  staleiuetit  rt-fin-ing 
to  a  fabulous  imprisoinnent  of  Arthur  himself.  The  triad  reads : 
'The  three  noble  prisoners  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  Lilyr  of  iin,- 
perfect  speech,  who  was  with  Kuroswydd  in  prison,  and  the 
second,  Mabon,  eon  of  Modron,  and  the  third,  tiweir,  »dn  of 
Gweiryoed,  and  one  who  was  noljler  than  all  three  wae  for 
three  night«  In  the  prison  of  Oeth  and  Anoeth,  and  waa 
for  three  nighta  In  prison  with  Gwenn  Benn  Dragon,  and 
was  for  three  nights  in  the  prison  of  magic  (or  fair>  land) 
under  the  slab  of  Kchymeint,  and  that  noble  prisoner  was 
Arthur,  and  the  same  youth  released  him  from  those  U)r<3e 
prisons,  and  that  youth  wae  Ooreu,  ion  of  Cuitenniu  <Oo«- 
etantine),  his  oouslii.' 

This  story  certainly  a|)pear8  to  reflect  a  pliasa 
of  Arthurian  legend  coloured  by  the  character- 
istic ideas  of  Celtic  folklore.     Ibese  ideas  sliow 
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themselves,  too,  in  the  Welsh  Artliurian  story  of 
Kulhwch  and  Olwen,  where  Arthur  and  his  warriors 
are  represented  as  hunting  the  Twreh  Trwyth  (the 
Ore  or  Tore  Tr^ith  of  Irish  legend),  a  fabulous 
boar,  to  which  there  are  obscure  references  in  Old 
Welsh  poetry  and  in  Nennius.  Though  this  story 
refers  to  Arthur's  expedition  to  Annicfn  and  to 
other  pieces  of  legend  connected  with  that  sphere, 
yet,  like  the  Four  Branches  of  the  Mabinogi,  it  is 
oharacterized  by  the  minute  localization  of  its 
topography,  an  indication  of  the  close  relation  of 
the  Arthurian  legend  to  certain  Welsh  districts. 
In  Kulhwch  and  Olwen  the  narrative  bears  sio:ns  of 
having  been  connected  originally  with  the  North, 
but  in  its  present  form  it  is  cliiefly  connected  with 
Pembrokeshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Cardiganshire, 
and  Breconshire.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  story  that 
has  grown  by  accretion.  The  Court  of  Arthur, 
as  is  usual  in  the  Welsh  tradition,  is  located  at 
Gelliwig  in  Cornwall  (Cemyw).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Cemyw  is  a  later  substitute  for  some 
Welsh  locality.  There  is  in  the  peninsula  of  Lleyn 
in  Carnarvonshire  a  mansion  called  Gelliwig,  but 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover  how  old  the 
Bame  is. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  irreler&Dt  to  mention  that  in  this  peninsula 
there  are  certain  names  which  provide  links  with  the  Welsh 
Arthurian  legend,  such  as  Bodamabwy  (for  Bod  Gwernabwy), 
Dynfra  (for  Ehedynfre),  Coetan  Arthur  ('  Arthur's  Quoit '),  a 
fine  cromlech  near  Sam  Feillteym,  and  Ff>*nnon  Wenhwyfar 
(•  Guinevere's  Well ').  In  the  same  district,  too,  is  Castellmarch 
('Mark's  Castle');  nor  is  the  zone  of  Nant  GwTthe.vm  (*  Vorti- 
gem's  valley '),  Dinas  Emrys  ('  the  fortress  of  Ambrosius'),  and 
Abererch,  where  Rhydderch  Hael  was  said  to  have  been  buried, 
Ikrcer. 

Of  the  Welsh  tradition  there  are  certain  indica- 
tions, too,  in  the  historical  poets  of  Wales  which 
suggest  that  it  differed  in  some  forms  of  it  from 
Geoffrey's  version.  For  example,  in  elegies  and 
eulogies  men  are  compared  in  compliment  to 
Medrod  (Modred).  RIeilir,  for  instance,  says  of 
Gruifydd  ab  Cynan,  who  died  in  1137,  that  he 
'  thrusted  in  the  fore-front  of  battle  like  Medrod ' ; 
and  Gwalchmai,  Meilir's  son,  in  praising  Madog 
ab  Maredudd,  prince  of  Powys,  says  that  he  had 
the  strength  of  Arthur  and  the  gentleness  of 
Medrod.  Gwynfardd  Brycheiniog,  too,  calls  the 
Lord  Rhys  of  South  Wales  the  twin-brother  of 
Medrod,  prophesied  by  Myrddin  (Merlin).  One 
triad  (Foerster,  Myv.  Arch.''  p.  393n),  which  shows, 
it  is  true,  signs  of  later  modiiication,  states  that 
there  were  in  Arthur's  Court  three  royal  knights, 
Nasiens,  king  of  Denmark  ;  Medrod,  son  of  Llew, 
Bon  of  Cynfarch  ;  and  Hywel,  son  of  Emyr  Llydaw. 
They  were,  the  triad  says,  men  of  such  gentle, 
kindly,  and  fair  words,  that  any  one  would  he 
BOrry  to  refuse  them  any  request.  Where  tlie  feud 
between  Arthur  and  Medrod  is  mentioned,  it  is 
represented  sometimes  in  a  different  light  from  the 
account  of  Geoffrey ;  nor  is  the  sympathy  of  the 
tradition  always  with  Arthur.  For  example,  a 
blow  given  by  Arthur  to  Medrod  is  called  '  an  evil 
blow,'  like  that  given  by  Matholwch  to  Branwen. 

In  a  triad  referring  to  the  three  costly  campai^s  of  the  Isle 
of  Britain,  Medrod  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Gelliwig  in  Cornwall, 
to  have  left  in  the  Court  no  food  or  drink  unconsumed,  and  to 
have  dratjged  Gwenhvvyfar  from  her  queenly  throne.  Arthur  in 
revenue  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  Court  of  Medrod,  and  to 
have  similarly  consumed  all  the  food  and  drink,  and,  further,  to 
have  left  neither  man  nor  beast  alive  in  the  Hundred.  'The 
■tory  of  the  battle  of  Camlan,  too,  appears  to  have  been 
differently  treated  in  different  forms  of  the  Welsh  tradition. 
One  form  ascribes  it  to  a  blow  given  by  Gwenhwjfar  to  Gwen- 
hwyfach— a  blow  which  is  called  in  a  triad  one  of  the  evil  blows 
of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  Another  triad  speaks  of  this  as  one  of 
the  vain  battles  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  attributes  it  to  the 
rivalry  of  Gwenhwyfar  and  Gwenhwj-tach.  According  to  the 
■tory  of  Euihwch  arid  0/iren,  Gwenhwyfach  was  Gwennwyfar's 
■later.  In  the  story  of  The  Dream  of  Rhonabwy,  tlie  battle  of 
Oamlan  Is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  mischief  wTou^'ht  by 
Idawc  Cord  Prydein  in  the  negotiations  between  Arthur  and  his 
nephew  Medrod.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  triads  says  that  there 
were  three  Gwenhwyfars  sugtrests  that  there  were  In  Wales  not 
ooa  but  several  Arthurian  traditions.  Though  the  Welsh  14th- 
oaot.  poet  Dkfydd  ab  Owilym  mentions  Melwas  (as  in  the  Lyft 


of  Gildas)  apparently  as  the  abductor  of  Gwenhwyfar,  It  oannol 
be  stated  with  certainty  that  he  was  so  known  to  the  Welsh 
tradition.  The  name  Melwas,  however,  was  not  unknown  to 
S.E.  Wales,  as  we  see  from  references  to  persons  of  that  name 
(written  Melguas)  in  the  Liber  Landavensis. 

Possibly,  in  one  form  of  the  Welsh  tradition 
Arthur  and  Medrod  fought  on  the  same  side  at 
Camlan,  for  one  of  the  triads  says  that  one  of  the 
evil  counsels  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  was  Arthur's 
decision  to  divide  his  men  three  times  with  Medrod 
at  Camlan.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  was  the 
view  of  the  writer  of  the  Annates  Cambrue  (under 
the  year  537),  who  gives  Camlan  as  the  battle  in 
whicn  Arthur  and  Medrod  fell  together  {corruere). 

As  illustrating  further  the  Welsh  tradition,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Cynddelw  Brydydd  Mawr,  a  leading  poet  of  the  12th  cent., 
locates  Arthur's  Court  at  Celliwig,  and  that  he  has  allusions  to 
Gwalchmai,  Dullus,  son  of  Eurei,  Cai  and  his  father  Cynyr, 
MjTddin,  Elifer,  Llacheu,  the  bards  of  Manddwy,  Gwyndolea, 
the  family  of  Oynvarch,  the  Twrch  lYwyd,  and  "the  battles  of 
Baddon  and  Oamlan.  Another  poet,  Bleddyn  Fardd,  refers  to 
Arthur  as  the  slayer  of  a  certain  Erthyst,  and  to  the  valour  of 
Gwalhaved  as  proverbial.     All  these  allusions,  though  only  of  a 

f)assing  character,  suggest  undoubted  acquaintance  witJi  the 
egend,  and  the  independence  of  the  Welsh  tradiUon  from 
Geoffrey. 

2.  Arthur  in  the  Chronicles. — Under  this  head 
reference  may  be  made  first  to  the  lives  of  certain 
Welsh  saints,  and  then  to  the  Chronicles  proper. 
The  Life  of  St.  Gildas,  written  in  1160,  according  to 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Arthurian  scholars, 
M.  Ferdinand  Lot,  represents  Arthur  as  being  in 
conflict  with  Hueij,  king  of  Scotland,  the  son  of 
Caw  of  Pictland,  and  brother  of  GUdaa.  The 
association  of  Arthur  with  the  family  of  Caw  sug- 
gests a  stratum  of  legend  of  an  early  type,  not 
unrepresented  in  the  story  of  Kulhwch  and  Olwen. 
The  same  Life  also  represents  Melwas,  a  petty  king 
of  Somerset,  as  having  carried  Gwenhwyfar  away 
from  Arthur.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Cadoc,  Arthur  and 
his  companions,  Cai  and  Bedwir,  are  represented 
as  haunting  the  borders  of  Breconshire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  highest  point 
of  the  Breconshire  beacons  was  called  in  the  time  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  (12th  cent.),  *  Arthur's  Throne.'  The  association  of 
Arthur  in  Nennius  with  Builth,  in  the  same  county,  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  there  are  similar  associations  in  the  story 
of  Euihwch  and  Olwen.  Again,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Carannog  (the 
saint  of  Llangrannog  in  Cardiganshire),  there  is  a  reference  to 
Arthur  as  hunting  a  ver>'  powerful,  huge,  and  terrible  serpent, 
which  had  laid  waste  twelve  parts  of  the  land  of  Carrum — « 
description  of  Arthur's  activities  which  is  In  thorough  keeping 
with  the  Welsh  tradition. 

The  Life  of  St.  Ultud  speaks  of  Arthur  as  the 
saint's  cousin,  to  whom  Illtud  becomes  a  soldier, 
but  the  site  of  Arthur's  Court  is  not  mentioned. 
Further,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Padam  there  is  a  curious 
story  told  of  Arthur,  who  is  called  a  tyrannus,  in 
which,  owing  to  his  cupidity,  he  is  cursed  by  the 
saint  and  swallowed  in  the  earth  up  to  his  chin. 
This  story  is  probably  connected  with  the  place 
name  Llys  Arthur  {'Arthur's  Court'),  in  the  parish 
of  Llanbadamfawr  in  North  Cardiganshire.  In  the 
Chronicles  proper  Arthur  first  comes  to  view  by  name 
in  Nennius  (a  composite  work  completed  before  the 
9th  cent.),  the  nucleus  of  which  was  a  Chronicle 
of  North  Britain,  written  probably  at  Dumbarton 
or  Carlisle.  Gildas,  though  he  does  not  name 
Arthur,  mentions  a  battle  of  Badon  (fought,  ac- 
cording to  the  Annates  Cambrics,  in  516),  which 
Nennius  gives  by  name  as  one  of  the  battles  of 
Arthur.  This  battle  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Welsh  poets  as  Gweith  Fadon  ('  the  action  of 
Badon').  In  Nennius,  Arthur  is  called  Dux  hel- 
lorum  in  the  account  of  his  battles,  and  miles  else- 
where. The  names  are  given  of  twelve  of  his 
battles,  one  of  which  was  fought  in  '  the  wood  of 
Celidon'  (Caledonia).  Some  of  the  other  battles 
were  also  probably  in  the  North.  In  the  Chronicle 
called  Annates  Cambriw,  there  is  a  reference  under 
A.D.  516  to  Arthur's  leadership  of  the  Britons  at 
the  battle  of  Baion  by  carrying  the  cross  on  hia 
shoulders  for  three  nights.    In  Nennins's  account  of 
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one  of  the  battles,  it  is  said  that  Arthor  bore  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  on  his  shoulders.  GeolJ'rey 
of  Monmouth  sajs  that  Arthur  fastened  on  his 
shoulders  his  shield  Pridwen  (in  the  Welsh  tra- 
dition Pridwen  was  his  ship),  on  which  was  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Possibly  the  discrepancy 
between  Greoffrey's  account  and  the  others  is 
due  to  the  resemblance  between  the  old  Welsh 
pre- Norman  for  'shoulder'  {iscuid}  and  'shield' 
{itcuit).  The  Cambridge  MS  of  the  13th  cent, 
explsiing  this  passage  of  Nennins  by  saying  that 
Arthur  went  to  Jerusalem,  tmd  made  a  cross  of  the 
size  of  the  true  cross.  These  passages  are  interest- 
ing as  demonstrating  the  Welsh  tendency,  shown 
in  the  case  of  Bran,  son  of  Llyr,  and  Lies  ap  Coel, 
to  make  Arthur  into  a  Christian  hero^a  tendency 
which  reached  its  full  development  in  the  story  of 
the  GraU.  Another  Chronicle  of  the  same  type 
as  the  Annales  Cambria,  the  Chronicle  of  Ht. 
MichaeFs  Mount,  composed  by  a  Breton  possibly 
in  the  11th  cent.,  says,  under  the  year  421 :  'St. 
GUdas  was  bom.  In  these  days  was  Artus  (Arthur) 
king  of  the  Britons,  brave  and  witty'  (fortis  et 
facetus). 

That  there  was  a  flourlshine  Arthurian  legend 
in  Brittany  in  the  second  hall  of  the  12th  cent. 
is  suggested  by  the  statement  of  AJanus  ab  In- 
sulis  already  quoted,  and  that  in  the  12th  cent, 
the  Arthurian  legend  flourished  in  Britain  also  is 
attested  by  WUliam  of  Malraesbury  (bom  about 
1095),  who  says  of  '  the  warlike  Arthur ' :  '  This  is 
Arthur  of  whom  the  idle  tales  of  the  Britons  rave 
wildly  even  to-day — a  man  certainly  worthy  of 
celebration,  not  in  the  foolish  dreajms  of  deceitful 
fables,  but  in  truthful  histories;  smce  for  a  long 
time  he  sustained  the  declining  fortunes  of  his 
native  land  and  incited  the  uncrushed  courage  of 
his  people  to  war.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  tliere 
was  at  this  time  a  flourishing  Arthurian  tradition 
in  Glastonbury  itself,  in  which  place  this  historian 
was  specially  interested,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  mention  that  Glastonbury  owned  land  in  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caerleon  (see  Adam  de  Domerham,  Charters  of 
Olattonburu  Abbey).  The  popular  view  of  Arthur 
may  be  reflected  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  desig- 
nation of  him  as  '  leader  of  the  soldiers  and  kings 
of  Britain.'  It  was  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth,  how- 
ever, who,  in  his  Historia  Eegum  Britannice,  ex- 
panded and  dignified  the  meagre  annals  of  the 
Britons  as  given  in  Nennius  by  incorporating  in 
them  a  number  of  stories  (largely  tetiological),  to- 
gether with  matter  based  on  the  Welsh  genealogies 
and  on  floating  local  legend,  and  by  making  the 
story  of  Arthur,  as  an  Imperial  figure,  the  culmina- 
tion of  these  legends  for  the  glory  of  Britain  and 
his  native  county  of  Monmouth,  wherein  Caerleon, 
the  seat  in  Geof&ey  of  Arthur's  Court,  was  situated. 

Id  thij  narrative  Arthur  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Uther- 
pendragon  and  Igerna  ^in  Welsh  Eigr).  He  becomes  king  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  his  subsequent  career  is  a  Buccesaion  of 
conquests,  which  culminate  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  Rome 
Itaelf.  In  the  very  zenith  of  his  power,  and  when  within  reach 
of  the  Imperial  dignity,  he  is  recalled  to  Britain  owing  to  the 
luurpation  of  hlfl  throne  by  Modred  (the  Welsh  Medrod),  his 
nephew,  and  the  latter'a  marriage  to  Oanhumara(Gwenhwyfar). 
In  a  great  battle  in  Cornwall,  Modred  is  killed,  and  Arthur  is 
mortally  wounded  and  carried  to  the  Isle  of  Avallon  (Cilaston- 
barj')  to  be  healed.  The  note  of  tragedy  in  the  story  of  Arthur 
is  in  keeping  with  other  stories  in  Welsh  Uterature,  such  as  those 
of  Prvderi,  Bran,  and  Llew  Llaw  OyCFes  in  the  Four  Branchea  <if 
U>  tlabinogi. 

Geofi"rey's  form  of  the  Arthurian  legend  (apart 
from  his  own  pseudo-historical  amplifications)  was 
probably  derived  from  the  South  Wales  border  and 
South-Vvest  Briliiin.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
is  largely  colouiud  by  the  ideas  of  the  12th  cent., 
and  traces  of  the  spirit  of  cliivalry  and  knight- 
errantry  are  alrt^ady  present.  This  book  became 
exceediiij^iy  populiir,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(some  time  after  1139)  made  an  abridgment  of  it 


in  his  letter  to  Warinus,  Benedict  of  Gloucester, 
too,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Arthurian  period  in  bia 
Life  of  St.  Dubricius.  Afterwards  came  Thomaa 
de  Loches  (about  1147)  with  a  similar  narrative  in 
his  Oesta  Comitum  Andegavensium.  The  chief 
successors  of  Geoflrey,  however,  were  Geoflrey 
Gaimar  (probably  a  little  before  1150),  whose 
History  of  the  Britons  unfortunately  has  been  lost, 
Wace  (in  poetry),  the  author  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
Brut,  and  Layamon,  the  author  of  a  Brut  in  English 
verse.  Wace's  Brut  is  in  the  main  a  free  parv 
phrase  of  Geott'rey's  History,  but  in  style  it  is  often 
more  romantic.  His  descriptions  of  love,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  unlike  those  given  by  the  AJrthurian 
poet  Chretien  de  Troyes.  Wace  shows  more  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  than  Geoflrey,  and  he  appears  to 
know  many  more  stories  about  Arthur  than  be 
narrates.  It  is  he  who  first  introduced  into  litera- 
ture the  story  of  Arthur's  Round  Table,  about 
which,  he  says,  the  Britons  tell  many  a  fable. 
Layamon  came  from  Arley  Regis  in  North  Wor- 
cestershire, on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  may 
have  been  familiar  with  living  Arthurian  tradition. 
His  narrative  is  based  on  that  of  Wace,  which  he 
treats  even  more  freely  than  Wace  treats  that  of 
Geoffrey.  It  may  be  noted  that  Layamon  goes 
further  than  Geoflrey  or  Wace  in  naming  the  exact 
place  of  Arthur's  final  defeat,  which  he  locates  at 
Camelford  in  Cornwall,  doubtless  having  in  mind 
the  Welsh  Camlan.  Of  Latin  metrical  versions 
of  Geoflrey,  the  chief  were  the  Gesta  Begum 
Britannice  and  the  Epitome  Historia  Britannica. 
In  spite  of  its  popularity,  Geoffrey's  History  was 
not  allowed  to  escape  criticism ;  it  was  vio- 
lently denounced  by  William  of  Newburgh,  and  also 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  accepts,  however,  im- 
portant sections  of  the  Arthurian  story.  A  similar 
attitude  was  adopted  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
cent,  by  Ralph  Higden.  The  longest  account 
of  the  supposed  discovery  of  Arthur's  tomb  at 
Glastonbury  is  given  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in 
his  de  Principis  instructione  (written  about  1194). 
Of  the  later  writers  who  followed  Geoffrey,  the 
most  important  is  Holinshed  (1577),  from  whose 
work  the  substance  of  Geoflrey  became  known  to 
Shakespeare  and  other  English  poets. 

3.  The  Arthurian  cycle  in  the  Romances. — 
The  chief  development  of  the  Arthurian  cycle 
combined  with  other  cycles,  both  British  and 
foreign,  is  found  in  the  Romances,  and  the  centre  of 
this  type  of  literary  development  was  France.  This 
development  was  undoubtedly  stimulated  largely 
by  Geoffrey's  History  and  the  parajjhrases  of  his 
successors,  but  the  romances  contain  features  of 
the  Arthurian  legend  which  are  clearly  independ- 
ent of  the  Chrun  ivies.  In  France,  the  chief  poetic 
exponents  of  the  Arthurian  legend  were  Marie  de 
France,  Chr6tien  de  Troyes,  and  Robert  de  Borron. 
In  Clirdtien  de  Troyes,  especially,  there  are  so 
many  proper  names  —  as  Uriiens  (Urien),  Yvain 
(Ywein),  Erec  (Gereint),  Keus  (Kei),  Bedivere 
(Bedwyr),  Ganvain  (Gwalchmai),  Ider  HI  Nut 
(Edern,  son  of  Nudd),  Brons  (Bran),  Carados 
Briibraz  (Caradog  Fieiclifras),  Ganievre  (Owen- 
hwyfar),  Tristans  (Trystan),  Melianz  (Mehvas), 
Maheloas  (Maelwas),  Bllis  (Boli),  Brangiens  (Bran- 
wen),  not  to  speak  of  others  which  are  less  obvious, 
— which  are  so  clearly  identical  with  well-known 
names  of  the  Welsh  tradition,  that  the  existence  of 
some  relation  to  this  tradition,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  is  obvious.  Though  the  legend  of  Arthur 
himself  flourished  in  Brittany,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  heterogeneous  yet  professedly  con- 
nected mass  of  legends  which  the  above  names 
imply  existed  in  Brittany,  as  it  undoubtedly 
did  in  Wales.  In  spite  of  the  oi)inion  of  Prof. 
Zimmer,  it  is  perhaps  simplest  to  accept  the  view 
that  the  Arthurian  and  other  legends  of  the  Welsh 
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tradition  made  their  way  into  French  literature 
through  the  contact  of  uie  Normans  in  the  11th 
cent,  \vith  the  men  of  Breconshire,  Glamorgan, 
and  Monmouth.  These  districts  were  rapidly 
Normanized,  and  intermarriages  of  Normans  and 
Welshwomen  were  frequent.  Tliis  zone,  too,  was 
in  close  touch  with  Glastonbury  and  with  other 
important  monasteries,  and  monasteries  such  as 
this  and  Fecamp  played  no  small  part  in  the  dis- 
semination and  development  of  the  Arthurian  and 
other  legends.  As  for  the  lays  of  Marie  de  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  certain  terms,  such  as  '  Laustic ' 
{=reostik,  'the  nightingale'),  as  Prof.  Zimmer 
points  out,  suggest  Brittany  as  the  source  of 
their  Arthurian  matter.  The  degree  of  Chretien's 
indebtedness  not  only  for  some  of  his  proper 
names,  but  also  for  his  materials,  to  Celtic  sources 
has  been  a  subject  of  great  controversy,  Prof. 
Faerstfir,  the  chief  editor  of  his  works,  going  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  Chretien  derived  any  of  hia 
materials  from  such  sources.  But  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  he  should  have  borrowed  from 
these  sources  only  a  bare  list  of  personal  names 
without  a  scrap  of  the  legends  connected  with 
them.  The  ta^k  of  discovering  definite  Celtic 
matter  in  his  writings  is,  however,  far  from  easy, 
owing  to  the  elaborate  transformation  which  such 
matter  would  have  undergone  when  adapted  to 
the  courtly  love-poetry  of  Chretien  and  to  his 
romantic  conceptions  generally.  Still,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Welsh  literature  itself,  as  we 
we  from  the  Four  Brcaiches  of  the  Mabinogi,  had 
already  been  developing  on  lines  which  reflected 
some  of  the  conceptions  of  the  feudal  period,  and 
which  further  showed  skill  in  the  delmeation  of 
female  character,  especially  under  conditions  of 
nniust  sntl'ering. 

The  problem  of  Chretien's  orifjina  has  been 
farther  complicated  by  the  existence  in  Welsh  of 
three  Arthurian  romances  corresponding  to  three 
by  Chretien,  namely,  The  Lcuiy  of  the  Fountain 
(to  Yvain),  Peredur  (to  the  Conte  del  Graal),  and 
Oeraint  and  Enid  (to  Erec  et  Enide).  Count 
Hersart  de  VUlemarque  thought  that  these  were 
Chretien's  originals ;  out  this  is  certainly  not  the 
ease,  as  the  traces  of  foreign  influence  on  them 
■how.  At  the  same  time,  the  Welsh  tales,  though 
in  their  present  form  based  either  on  Chretien 
himself  (as  Foerster  thinks)  or  on  his  originals, 
have,  in  several  points  of  topography  and  narrative, 
been  shaped  into  conformity  with  a  living  Welsh 
Arthurian  legend  in  a  manner  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  their  value  and  interest.  The  search 
for  Celtic  materials  in  Chretien  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  diligence  by  Sir  John  Rhys,  Mr. 
Alfred  Nutt,  M.  Loth,  Miss  J.  L.  Weston,  and  a 
distinguished  mediaevalist,  M.  Ferdinand  Lot.  The 
task  of  reducing  the  narratives  of  Chretien  to  their 
simplest  elements,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
Darrative  types  of  Welsh  and  Irish  legend  is  one 
of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  some  Celtic 
scholars,  in  their  zeal  for  instituting  such  com- 
parisons, have  attempted  to  prove  too  much,  with- 
out making  sufficient  allowance  for  the  various 
literary  influences  to  which  Chretien  was  acces- 
sible, or  for  his  own  imaginative  power.  The  most 
fruitful  line  of  investigation  is  the  study  of  that 
Welsh  group  of  legends  from  which  Chretien  nn- 
donbtedly  derived  many  of  his  proper  names,  and 
the  classifuution  of  tnem  into  narrative  types. 
Especially  promising  are  the  narratives  that  imply 
the  wandering  and  return  of  Arthur's  warriors, 
and  in  some  ca.ses  their  rescue  from  prison  by  him 
and  his  men.  Narratives  of  the  relations,  pacilic 
and  hostile,  between  Arthur  and  his  men  and  the 
fairy  dwellers  in  Annufn  are  a  promising  held 
of  mvestigation,  but  Sun-myth  theories  of  the 
^rthorian  legend  are  now  entirely  abandoned. 


Chretien  de  Troyes  was  imitated  in  Gormanj 
by  Hartmann  von  Aue,  who  wrote  his  Erec  before 
1197  and  his  Iwein  before  1204  ;  and  also  by  Wol- 
fram von  Esclienbach,  who  composed  his  Parzival 
between  1205  and  1215.  The  latter  mentions,  in 
addition  to  Chretien,  a  certain  Kiot  as  his  authority. 
The  chief  romantic  accretions  to  the  Arthurian 
cycle  were  the  sagas  of  Merlin,  the  Holy  Grail, 
'Tristan  and  Iseult,  and  Lancelot  and  Galahetd, 
The  story  of  Merlin  occurs  in  two  forms,  the 
ordinary  Merlin  and  the  Suite  de  Merlin  (see 
Merlix).  The  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  tragic  in  the  whole  of 
literature,  and,  except  perhaps  as  an  element  in 
the  Welsh  bardic  tradition,  was  originally  quite 
distinct  from  the  Arthurian  legend.  The  story 
of  Lancelot  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  that  of 
Galahad,  apart  from  the  mere  name  (the  Gwal- 
chaved  of  the  Welsh  tradition),  has  no  evident 
counterpart  in  Celtic  legend.  The  story  of  Tristan 
was  turned  into  German  verse  by  Gottfried  Ton 
Strassburg  about  1210,  who  left  it  unfinished.  But 
it  was  continued  by  Ulrich  von  Turheim  (about  1236) 
and  Heinrich  von  Freiberg  (about  1270).  In  England 
the  great  collection  of  Arthurian  romances  was 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  printed  by  Caxton. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  all  the  problems  which  the 
various  interrelations  of  these  romances  have 
raised,  especially  in  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
This  story  is  essentially  one  where  the  legend  of 
Arthur  has  been  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
legends  of  the  Church,  notably  such  as  were  read 
from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  at  Easter.  The 
stories  of  Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  and  of 
Charlemagne  had  been  similarly  enlisted.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  authorities  on  the  Grail 
legends,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,conveniently  divides  them 
into  two  types,  which  he  calls  the  '  Quest '  and  the 
'  Early  History '  versions  respectively.  These  he 
enumerates  as  follows  :  Class  I.  (a)  Conte  del  Graal, 
by  Chretien  de  Troyes  ;  (6)  Conte  del  Graal,  by  the 
continuators  of  Chretien — Gautier,  Manessier,  and 
Gerbert ;  (c)  the  Parzival  of  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach ;  {d)  Peredur  the  ton  of  Evrawc,  the  Welsh 
version  of  Perceval ;  («)  Sir  Percyvelle,  an  English 
metrical  romance  found  in  the  Thornton  MS, 
written  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  Class  II.  (a)  Robert  de  Borron,  Joteph 
of  Anmathea,  and  Merlin  ;  (6)  The  Grand  St. 
Graal;  (c)  QuSte  del  St.  Graal;  (rf)  The  Didot 
Perceval ;  («)  Perceval  le  Gnltois,  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  under  the  title 
The  High  History  of  the  Holy  Graal.  There  is  a 
Welsh  mediaeval  translation  of  the  story  of  the 
Holy  GraU  entitled  Y  Scinl  Greal  which  has  been 
published  with  an  English  translation  in  the 
HengwTt  MSS.  In  modem  times  the  Arthurian 
legend  is  most  familiar  through  Tennyson's  Idylls 
of  the  King  and  through  Warner's  Parsifal  and 
Tristan.  Even  into  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Scandi- 
navian literature  portions  of  the  Arthurian  cycle 
penetrated. 

Lrmjtmts.  —Joseph  BMier,  L*  ttoman  <U  TritUin  ft  ImuU, 
witb  >  Praftct  br  Ommd  Psria  (Faria,  19001;  A.  Boisert, 
La  Ltgmdt  chroaUrwiw  it  Tristan  «(  Itmll  (Paris,  19021; 
W.  H.  Dlckinsuo,  Ei'uj  Arthur  in  ComuviU  (bond.  1900); 
R.  H.  Fletcher,  srthfirtan  HatUr  in  Ou  ChroiiuUet  (Boston, 
1906);  Artboj  C.  L.  Browo.  )'rain,  IJ&rTftrd  Uoiv.  Studiea(ToL 
rtil.,  Bodton,  1903);  C.  L.  Kittredge,  Art/iur  and  Gortagtm 
(Boston,  1110S);  Sebastian  Evans,  Utah  HifUrrf  o/BolyQraal' 
(Lend.  1903) ;  Dorotby  Kempe,  Tht  }/«p»iid  o/  ihe  Uolt  Ormtt 
(Earlv  Eiig  Teit  Societ),  1905);  C  M  Lewis,  (rOU-ayiM  and 
tht  Grren  Knight  (I9il4);  Malory,  Le  Hirru  if  JrtAur  (Lend. 
1906),  «1Ui  Preface  by  Sir  John  Rhys  ,  George  NeUson,  Bitiory 
in  the  Romance  of  frola^frof  aiui  tiatcatme  (1902);  Rot)ert  of 
Thornton,  itorte  A  rthvre,  an  alliterative  poem  of  lihe  Uth  cent. 
(e.1.  Mary  .Madeod  Banks,  lO(Kl) ;  J.  S.  Tunison,  The  Graal 
Problem  from  W  alter  May  to  Richard  irajT«r(Cincinntttl,  1904) ; 
Jessie  L,  Weston,  Laii  of  Marie  de  franae  (Lond.  1900),  The 
ijc'iend  oi/Sir  Lancelot  rfii  Lae(l90l),  .lir  Perceval  Studiet  (toL 
L  isOOX  T^to  Snglith  Melric^ii  Ramanoa  rtjuUred  into  Prvm 
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OKI),  uid  sir  Oaiea<n  iX  Ou  Oratt  CaitU  (1003);  John  Rh^,  Tht 
Arthurian  Ltgmd  (Oxford  Unlr.  Press,  1891) ;  Mabinogxon,  tr. 
ImAj  0.  Quest  (Lond.  183S~49),  also  with  FreDch  translation  and 
note8byM.ax)thotEennes(Pari»,  1890);  Tht  RedBuoko/ Uergett, 
Mabinogion,  ed.  Rhys  and  Evans  (Orf.  1887) ;  Bruit,  ed.  Rhys 
and  Evans  (Oit.  1890) ;  Birch-Hirschfeld,  Dis  Sagt  vom  Oral 
(Leipt  1877);  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Work;  tr.  J.  L. 
Weston  (Loni  1894) ;  Hncher,  U  Haint-Graal  <m  U  Josmh 
d'^rirmifAM  (1875-78) ;  Skene.  The  Four  indent  Bookt  ttf  WaU4 
(Edin.  1868)  ;  Fumivall,  Sf^nl  Graal :  or  the  fank  Ryal  (Boi- 
burghe  Club,  lS«l-«3);  Halliwell,  Ptrctml  (Camden  Society, 
1844) ;  Potvin,  ConU  dei  Graal.  6  vols.  (Uons,  186&-71) ;  Nutt, 
Stuiidt  in  the  Legend  o/  the  lloly  Graxi  (Lend.  1888) ;  Heinzel, 
Die  franzotiachen  Grairomane  (Leipz.  1892) ;  Wechssler,  Die 
vereehiedenen  RedaJctionen  des  Graat-Lancelot-Cj/klus  (Halle, 
1806),  andSa^sr.  lieiL  Oral  (1SS8);  Hagen,  Parzival-Studien 
C1892) ;  Golther,  '  Loben^iu  '  in  Roman.  Forschungen,  v.  1800  ; 
Llcbtenstein,  '  Zur  Par?:ivalfrage '  in  Paul  and  Braune,  Beitrdge 
(1897)  :  H.  Waiti,  Die  F&rtsetzungen  v.  Creetien'e  P.  le  Galloie 
(gtrassburgr,  1890);  Nitie,  The  Old  French  Grail  Romance  of 
Perlenaue  (Baltimore,  1902);  Ferd.  Lot,  'Glastonbury  et 
Avalon'  in  Romania,  irlL  ;  Foerster,  Chritien  de  Troyea^ 
QB06X  Triadt  in  ilyvyrian  Archaiology^  (Denbigh,  1870); 
Staart-Glennie,  Arthurian  Localitiee  in  Scotland  (Edin.  1S69)  ; 
Anwyl,  *  Wales  and  the  Britons  o(  the  North  '  in  Celtic  Review, 
Oct  1907  and  Jan.  1908,  and  Celtic  Religion  (London,  190C); 
ZUnmer,  '  Bretonische  Elemente  in  der  Arthursage  des  Gottfried 
Ton  Monmouth '  in  Zeitechr.  /.  /ram.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  xiii.,  Nennius 
Viruiicatut  (Berlin,  1893),  and  Gdttingiiche  geUhrte  Anzeinen, 
1890,  Nos.  IS  and  20  ;  Ward,  Catalogue  of  Romancee  [ilSS]  in 
Brit.  Hue.  vol.  i.  (1883) ;  F.  Lot,  '  fitudea  sur  la  provenance  du 
OTCle  arthurien '  in  Romania,  xxiv,  xxv,  xxviii,  txx  ;  Gaston 
Paris,  Bietoire  tittfraire  de  la  France,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  1-270 
(Paris,  1888);  P.  Meyer,  'De  quelques  ohroniques  anglo- 
normandes  qui  ont  port^  le  nom  de  Brut*  In  Soeiiti  pour  la 

Siblication  dee  ancient  textes  francaie,  Paris,  1878  ;  Sommer, 
aiory't  MorU  d' Arthur  (1889-1891) ;  Lucy  A.  Paton,  Studlei 
in  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Arthurian  Romance  (Boston,  1903). 

E.  Anwyl. 

ARVAL  BROTHERS.  — The  study  of  the 
.iirval  Brothers  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  his- 
torian of  religion,  oecause  it  gives  a  unique  in- 
d^ht  into  the  details  of  the  activity  of  a  Koman 
priesthood.  It  also  illustrates  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  the  accidental  character  of  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  Roman  religion.  Further,  it  emphasizes 
the  activity  of  Augustus  as  a  restorer  of  forms  of 
ancient  religion.  And,  lastly,  it  affords  us  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  supreme  value  of  inscriptions. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  priesthoods 
the  Romans  were  extremely  conservative.  During 
the  whole  period  of  the  Republic  only  two  new 
priesthoods  were  formed — the  Duoviri  (later  Decem- 
viri, l&ter  Quindecimviri,  sacris/aciundia),  in  charge 
of  the  cults  introduced  by  the  Sibylline  books ;  and 
the  Trcsviri  (later  Septemviri)  epulonet,  merely 
assistants  to  the  pontijicea  in  arranging  the 
banquets.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  older 
priesthoods  declined,  and  were,  if  not  entirely  for- 
gotten, so  neglected  that  they  are  very  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  literature.  Thus  during  the  Re- 
public we  hear  of  a  certain  priesthood,  the  Sodales 
Titii,  only  incidentally  (Varro,  Lingua  Latina,  v. 
86);  and  even  the  Augustan  reform  and  the  Em- 
peror's personal  association  with  the  priesthood 
{Monumentum  Ancyranum,  L  46)  result  merely  in 
our  possessing  eight  or  nine  inscriptions  in  which 
Individuals  are  referred  to  as  Sodales  Titientes. 

Except  that  the  etymology  of  the  words  Fratret 
Arvales  is  easier  to  understand  than  that  of  So- 
dalet  Titii,  we  should  know  scarcely  more  concern- 
ing them  than  concerning  the  Sodalet  Titii,  were 
it  not  for  the  remarkable  discovery  of  inscriptions. 
It  will  be  well,  however,  to  examme  first  what  we 
know  of  the  Fratrea  Arvales  apart  from  these 
inscriptions. 

X.  Literary  sources.— The  one  and  only  reference 
to  the  Fratres  Arvales  in  the  literature  of  the  Re- 
public is  in  Varro's  Lingua  Latina  (v.  86),  and 
reads  as  follows  :  '  They  are  called  Fratres  Arvales 
who  make  public  sacrifices  to  the  end  that  the 
fields  (area)  may  bear  {ferant)  crops.  They  are 
called  Fratres  Arvales  from/«rre  and  arva.  Some 
people  derive  the  name  (fratrei)  from  fratria ; 
fratria  is  a  Greek  word  designating  a  section  of 
the  people,  as  it  is  even  now  used  at  Naples.'    In 


other  words,  Varro's  interest  is  merely  etymo- 
logical, and  his  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
sublect  shows  that  the  priesthood,  though  possibly 
still  in  existence,  was  practically  unknow-n. 

Borghesi,  CEuvres,  L  870,  thinks  that  the  crown  ot  com-ew* 
seen  on  the  coins  of  D.  Postumius  Albinus  BrutI  t.  and  of  L. 
Musidius  Longus  (Babelon,  ii.  241  B.,  and  SHi)  relates  to  tta* 
Arval  Brothers ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain  (ct  WiMowa 
In  Paulv-Wissowa,  «.I7.  '  Arvales,'  il.  1463X 

Had  not  Augustus  included  the  priesthood  of  the 
Arvals  amonghis  religious  reforms,  this  might  well 
have  been  our  only  reference  to  them.  As  it  is, 
however,  apart  from  the  inscriptions,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  a  moment,  and  wnich  are  themselves 
due  to  Augustus's  influence,  we  have  such  a  revival 
of  interest  that  a  faint  reflexion  of  it  is  seen  even 
in  the  literature. 

A  famous  jurist  of  Tiberius's  reign,  Massurins 
Sabinus,  seems  to  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
the  origin  and  the  number  of  the  Arvals.  We  read 
in  Gellius  (vii.  7.  8) :  '  But  Massurius  Sabinus  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Menwrialia  tells  us  on  the  authority 
of  certain  historians,  that  Acca  Larentia  was  Ro- 
mulus's  nurse.  This  woman,  he  says,  lost  one  of 
her  twelve  sons  by  death.  In  his  stead  Romulns 
became  a  son  to  her,  and  called  himself  and  her 
other  sons  the  ArvaJ  Brothers.  From  this  time 
the  college  of  the  Arval  Brothers  was  twelve  in 
number.  The  insignia  of  this  priesthood  were  the 
crown  of  corn-ears  and  the  white  fillets.' 

A  similar  story  is  told  In  Pliny,  HN  xviii.  6,  and  again  in  Ful. 
gentius,  Sermones  Antiqui,  p.  114  (ed.  Helm).  This  absurd  theory 
of  Massurius  Sabinus  was  in  some  unaccountable  way  taken  as 
genuine  legendary  tradition  by  Em.  Hoffmann,  Die  Arval- 
oriider,  Breslau,  1858  (original  and  more  condensed  form  In  tb« 
VerhatuUuiigen  der  Breslauer  Philol.  i'ersainiiUuru,  1887, 
67  ff.X  A  similar  idea  governs  E.  Baebrens  in  bis  article  in  the 
Jahrb.  filr  Philologie,  cxxxi.  (1885)  785  B.  Wissowa  (in  Pt  uly- 
Wlssowa,  11.  1464)  has  pointed  out  that  this  legend  of  Romulus 
and  the  Arvals  arose  at  the  bej^inning  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
Emperor,  as  a  new  Romulus,  huuself  belonged  to  the  priesthood. 

One  additional  piece  of  information  is  given  by 
Festus  (ed.  Miiller,  p.  5) :  '  Ambarvales  hostia  are 
sacrificial  animals  (kosticB)  which  were  wont  to  be 
sacrificed  on  behalf  of  the  fields  by  the  twelve 
(duodecim,  so  Augustinus ;  duobue,  MSS)  brothers.' 
These  are  evidently  the  Arvals  (cf.  Macrobius,  Sat. 
Conv.  iii.  6.  7). 

With  such  a  scanty  beginning  it  might  well  seem 
foolish  to  expect  that  the  discoveries  of  modem 
times  would  put  us  in  the  position  of  knowing  more 
about  the  Arvals  than  about  any  other  Roman 
priesthood.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  inscriptions. 

3.  Inscriptions.— Tliese  discoveries  began  in  1670 
(on  the  date  cf.  especially  Aldus  Manutius  in  Cod. 
Vatican.  5237,  f.  158).  In  that  year,  while  work- 
men were  digging  in  a  field  five  miles  outside 
the  Porta  Portese  on  the  Via  Campana,  near 
the  Papal  villa  La  Magliana,  in  the  region  which 
then  as  now  was  known  as  Affoga  I'asino  ( '  Drown 
the  donkey'),  more  precisely,  in  a  vineyard  then 
called  Vigna  Galletti  (later  Vigna  Ceccarelli,  now 
Vigna  Vignoli),  the  remains  of  a  building  were  dis- 
covered. In  the  apse  of  this  building  were  found 
nine  (according  to  other  authorities  seven)  statues 
of  Emperors  who  had  been  members  of  the  Arval 
priesthood.  In  each  case  the  base  with  the  inscrip- 
tion was  preserved. 

Flamlnlo  Vacca  (Jlemoris,  ed.  Nibby,  Roma  Antiea,  It.,  No. 
98 ;  ed.  Schreiber,  Berichle  Sdche.  GeeeU.  d.  Wise.  1881,  p.  82,  No. 
D9)say8:  'A  good  two  miles  outside  the  above-mentioned  gate 
(Porta  Portese).  in  a  t>lace  which  Is  called  "  Drown  the  donkey," 
towards  the  Tiber,  m  a  thicket,  were  found  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  xiii.  (1672-1676 ;  1670  seems  correct)  many  consuls  In 
marnle,  and  each  one  had  his  pedestal  with  an  inscription  ; 
and  also  columns  ot  fair  marble,  thirty  pahuH  in  length.  The 
columns  were  sawn  up  and  used  for  the  ('Upitella  Oregoriaiui 
at  St.  Peter's.  The  consuls  were  ecatterwi  thro1l^'hout  Borne 
They  were,  however,  of  only  fairly  good  workuianship.'  Bald- 
assare  Permui's  son,  Silvestro  or  ISullusllo,  made  a  sketch 
giving  the  ground-plan  of  this  building,  and  an  attempted 
restoration.  These  are  preserved  In  Florence  (OieetpU  dt  Areki- 
tettura,  Na  MM),  and  an  reproduced  by  Huelseu.  Xph.  Hfigr. 
TilL  Tab.  IL 
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The  etatneg  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  all 
the  inscriptions  except  one  (CIL  vi.  1012 :  to  Marcus 
Anrelins,  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  Giardino  della 
Pigna  ;  cf.  Amelung,  Sculpturen  des  vatikanischen 
Museums,  Part  1.,  Taf.  89),  but  six  others  have 
been  preserved  in  copies  (OIL  vi.  968,  1021,  1053, 
1093).  The  seven  Emperors  are  :  Hadrian,  Anton- 
inns  Pins,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  Sep- 
timus Severus,  CaracaUa,  and  Gordian. 

At  the  same  time  were  found  fragments  of  in- 
scriptions containing  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  the  priesthood  (first  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus, 
Notaad M.  Catonem,  etc.,  Rome,  1587).  Somewhat 
more  than  a  century  later,  in  1699,  a  second  great 
find  of  two  large  inscriptions  was  made  on  the  same 
spot.  Then  came  a  constant  series  of  finds,  which 
have  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
most  curious  feature  of  these  discoveries  is  their 
wide  distribution.  Fragments  have  been  found  on 
the  Esquiline,  on  the  Aventine,  in  excavating  for 
the  foundations  of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's,  at  St. 
Paolo  f  uori  le  Mura,  at  St.  Lorenzo,  near  theLateran, 
and  in  the  catacombs  of  Calixtus.  The  finds  accumu- 
lated, so  that  in  1795  G.  Marini  was  able  to  collect 
and  publish  47  pieces  (Gli  atti  e  monumenti  del 
Fratelli  Arvali,  Kome,  1795).  Further  progress  was 
made  in  185S,  when  de  Rossi  proved  the  real  site  of 
the  grove  (Annali  ddV  Instituto,  1858,  p.  54  if.). 
The  delay  in  ascertaining  accurately  the  location  of 
the  grove  wsts  due  to  an  error  of  Finppo  della  Torre 
{ifonuTnenta  veteris  A  ntii,  pp.  94,  384),  who  asserted 
that  the  stones  found  in  1699  had  been  discovered  at 
the  fourth  milestone  of  the  Via  Ostiensis  instead 
of  Campana  or  Portnensis.  In  this  he  had  been 
followed  by  Marini.  This  discovery  was  followed 
in  1866  by  another  important  find  in  the  grove 
itself.  From  1867  until  1871  excavations  were  con- 
ducted by  the  German  Archaeological  Institute. 

The  results  of  these  excaratioas  were  summed  up  in  Henzen's 
book  Acta  Fratrum  Arvalium  qrue  supersunt  (Berlin,  1874), 
with  an  admirable  commentary.  Henzen  had  written  pre\iou8 
to  this  a  preliminary  report,  Scani  nel  bosco  sacro  dei  Fratelli 
Arvali  (Rome,  1868).  The  first  definitive  publication  occurred 
in  CIL  vi  (city  of  Rome)  Part  L,  1876,  and  again  in  Part  iv.. 
1902.  The  orig^als  have  been  collected  as  far  as  possible  ana 
arranged  by  D.  Vaglieri,  and  are  exhibit'.d  in  the  small  rooms 
Dff  the  cloister  of  the  Museo  Nazionale  della  Terme  in  Rome. 

The  body  of  inscriptions  thus  obtained  presents 
a  record,  naturally  with  many  breaks,  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Arval  Brothers'  meetings  from  the 
first  year  of  Tiberius'a  reign  down  into  the  reign 
of  Gordian  (a.d.  241).  As  regards  the  original 
situation  and  disposition  of  these  marble  tablets, 
Lanciani  (in  Henzen's  Relazione,  p.  105  flF.,  Tab.  iv. 
and  V.)  thought  they  were  placed  on  the  outside  of 
a  round  temple,  that  of  the  Dea  Dia.  But  this  is 
impossible,  since  the  acta  themselves  indicate  that 
the  tablets  were  inside  the  temple,  for  they  were 
engraved  in  situ,  which  necessitated  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  (the  graving  tool)  into  the  ^ove — an 
ofience  against  the  deity  for  which  a  special  expia- 
tory ceremony  had  to  be  performed.  The  full 
formula  for  this  begins  :  *  On  account  of  the  iron 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  temple  for  the 
sake  of  engraving,'  etc.  Further,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  fragments  has  shown  that  they 
were  not  attached  to  a  curved  surface,  either  in- 
side or  outside  of  a  building.  The  conclusion  from 
these  investigations  (cf.  Huelsen,  Eph.  Epigr.  viii. 
316-350,  and  Bormann,  Arch.  Epigr.  Mitt.  xviL 
1894)  is  that  the  tablets  were  attached  to  the  flat 
walls  on  the  inside  of  a  building. 

3.  History  of  the  cult.  —  \Vith  the  knowledge 
gained  from  these  inscriptions,  supplemented  by 
that  gained  from  the  literature  and  from  the 
general  history  of  religion,  let  us  attempt  to 
■ketch  the  history  of  the  priesthood. 

Though  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the 
biiasthood  by  Romulus  is  of  late  date,  the  priest- 
nood   itself  belongs  to  the  very  earliest  period. 


Proofs  of  this  are  found  at  several  points.  First, 
the  prohibition  of  iron  in  the  grove  and  in  the 
temple  indicates  that  the  worship  preceded  the 
discovery  and  use  of  iron.  We  may  compare  with 
this  the  custom  referred  to  in  Macrobius  (Sat. 
Conv.  V.  19.  13)  :  '  The  Etruscans  used  a  bronze 
plough  when  they  founded  cities  .  .  .  among  the 
Sabines  the  priests'  hair  was  cut  with  a  bronze 
shears'  (cf.  also  Servius,  Aen.  i.  448  ;  Ovid,  Fasti, 
vi.  230 ;  Lydus,  de  Mensibus,  i.  31).  Similarly  no 
iron  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Pons 
Sublicius  (Plin.  HN  xxxvi.  15.  100 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iii. 
45).  Finally,  we  may  compare  the  express  permis- 
sion to  use  iron  in  making  repairs  in  the  temple  of 
Juppiter  Liber  at  Furfo  {CIL  i.  603  =  ix.  3513).  A 
second  proof  of  the  age  of  the  worship  may  bo 
found  in  the  adoration  of  the  oUoe,  very  primitive 
earthenware  vessels,  preceding  the  discovery  of  the 
potter's  wheel.  Remains  of  these  oUcb  were  dis- 
covered in  the  sacred  grove  (cf.  de  Rossi,  Giomale 
Arcadico,  Iviii.,  1868,  p.  136,  Tab.  iv.).  A  third 
proof  of  age  is  the  sacred  song  which  they  sang, 
the  words  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  minutes  of  the  year  218  {CIL  vi.  28  =  vi.  2104= 
Buecheler,  Carmina  Epigraphica,  No.  1  =Schneider, 
Exempla,  No.  392,  where  other  literature  may  be 
found).  This  chant  was  probably  not  understood 
by  the  people  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  fact  that  the  great  festival  of  the  Arvals, 
their  celebration  in  Jlay  in  honour  of  the  Dea  Dia, 
is  missing  in  the  list  of  old  festivals  in  the  so-called 
calendar  of  Numa  is  no  proof  against  its  very  great 
age.  It  was  a  movable  feast,  and  hence  could  not 
be  engraved  on  a  permanent  stone  calendar.  We 
cannot  tell  the  exact  nature  of  the  Arvals'  worship 
in  this  early  period.  In  Augustus's  restoration 
certain  of  the  older  features  were  retained,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  exactly  what  is  old  and 
what  is  new  in  his  scheme.  Hence  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  discussion  of  details  until  the  Augustan 
age.  In  general,  however,  we  can  think  of  the 
Arvals  during  the  Kingdom  and  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Republic  as  performing  their  sacrifices  to 
Mars  and  the  Dea  Dia,  one  of  those  numerous 
agricultural  ceremonials  of  wliich  the  ritual  of  early 
Rome  was  so  fuU.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the 
history  of  the  priesthood  during  the  Republic  iji 
absolutely  unknown  to  us,  but  we  are  probably 
justified  in  supposing  that  it  continued  down 
through  the  period  of  the  Second  Pimic  War.  At 
the  close  of  that  war,  in  the  religious  reaction 
which  set  in  during  the  last  two  centuries  of  the 
Republic,  this  priesthood  very  probably  declined 
along  with  the  rest. 

Our  first  definite  reference  to  the  new  life  into 
which  the  Arvals  entered  with  the  coming  of  the 
Empire  is  found  in  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum 
(iv.  7),  where  Augustus,  in  recounting  the  priest- 
hoods to  which  he  belongs,  mentions  that  of  the 
Fratres  ArvaJes.  This  record,  written  at  the  close 
of  Augustus's  life,  is  therefore  contemporaneous 
with  what  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  datable  fragment  of  the  Arval  inscrip- 
tions, that  from  A.D.  14,  the  year  which  saw 
Augustus's  reign  end  and  that  of  Tiberius  begin. 
On  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  Arval  in- 
scriptions were  found  fragments  of  a  list  of  consuls 
{Fasti  Consuiaret,  cf.  CIL  L*  70  «f.).  The  frag- 
ments cover  the  years  B.C.  2  to  A. D.  37.  It  heis 
been  supposed,  accordingly,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Arval  priesthood  must  have  been  undertaken 
by  Augustus  in  or  before  the  year  B.C.  2,  and  pro- 
bablj-  not  earlier  than  B.C.  12,  when  on  the  deatn  of 
Lepidus  he  became  Pontifex  Maiimus.  This  office 
would  nnquestionably  be  the  best  strategic  point 
for  a  revision  of  the  priesthoods.  But  it  nas  been 
shown  (by  Hula  in  Arch.  Epigr.  Mitt,  xv.,  1892, 
p.  23  £  ;  for  ooonter-argnmento,  which,  however. 
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are  not  convincing,  cf.  Mommsen,  Eph.  Ejngr.  viii. 
303  ff.)  that  one  fragment  at  least  (CIL  vi.  32338) 
dates  from  tlie  year  B.C.  20.  Accordingly,  Augus- 
tus's reforms  must  liave  occurred  before  he  became 
Pontifex  Maximus.  We  have,  however,  other 
indications  of  Augustus's  interest  in  religious  re- 
storation at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  not- 
ably the  aupuriuyn  salutis  of  B.C.  29  (aptly  com- 
pared by  Wissowa  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ii.  1468  ;  cf. 
Dio  Cassius,  li.  20  and  Suet.  Octav.  31),  and  the  re- 
building of  temples  in  B.C.  28  (proofs  for  this  date 
especially  Dio  Cass.  liii.  2,  and  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  6, 
collected  by  Mommsen,  lies  Gestce',  p.  86). 

The  college  as  re-organized  seems  to  have  con- 
tained twelve  members.  Probably  this  was  also 
the  ancient  number.  That  it  was  the  number  as 
restored  by  Augustus  is  clear  not  only  from  the 
legendary  account  of  its  foundation  given  by 
Massurius  Sabinus  (which  on  this  point  agrees  with 
the  facts),  but  also  from  the  negative  testimony  of 
the  inscriptions  themselves,  w  here,  when  the  names 
of  those  present  at  each  ceremonial  are  given,  the 
number  twelve  is  never  exceeded.  The  fact  that 
on  the  only  occasion  when  as  high  a  number  as 
twelve  is  reached  (at  a  session  in  the  year  57,  CIL 
vi.  2039,  1  fl.)  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero  is  not 
mentioned,  although  he  was  certainly  a  member 
of  the  college,  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  the 
number  being  greater  than  twelve,  because  the 
Emperor  and  the  members  of  the  Imperial  house- 
hold would  be  supra  numerum. 

Tlie  members  were  elected  by  co-optation,  that 
is,  the  college  filled  its  own  vacancies.  Originally 
this  co-optation  was  entirely  untrammelled,  the 
Emperor  possessing  merely  his  own  vote,  which  he, 
like  any  other  member,  might  send  in  writing  in 
case  he  was  not  able  to  be  present  in  person.  But 
by  degrees  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  began  to 
prevail,  until,  from  the  time  of  Caligula  onwards, 
the  election  was  usually  reduced  to  a  mere  for- 
mality, which  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  the 
minutes  of  the  year  120  {CIL  vi.  2080,  22 ff.) : 

*  Under  the  same  consuls  on  the  seventh  day  before  the  Ides 
of  February,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Concordia,  when 
prayers  had  been  said  by  0.  Vitoriua  Hosidius  Geta,  the 
magister,  they  filled  the  place  of  Q.  Bittius  Proculus,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  Augustus  (here 
follow  the  Emneror^s  other  titles)  elected  Publius  Maolius  Carbo 
and  Invited  him  to  the  sacritlces.  And  the  letter  was  opened, 
which  was  sealed  with  a  seal  representing  the  Emperor,  and  lo 
the  letter  was  written  "The  Emperor  Trajan  Hadrian  Augustus 
to  the  Arval  Brothers,  his  colleagues,  greeting.  In  the  place  of 
Q.  Bittius  Proculus,  for  my  part  I  vote  as  our  colleague  the 
Dame  of  Publius  Manlius  Carbo."    There  were  present,  etc. . . .' 

Partaking,  as  such  priesthoods  did,  of  the  nature 
of  an  exclusive  socisj  club,  the  membership  was 
naturally  restricted  to  men  of  high  rank  and  ^eat 
wealtli  (though  not,  as  Marini  thought,  entirely 
confined  to  patricians ;  cf.  Mommsen,  Bom. 
Forsch.  i.  79). 

Tlie  college  possessed  two  oEBcers,  a  magister  and 
a  flamcn,  who  were  elected  annually  out  of  the 
members  of  the  college  on  the  second  day  of  the 
great  May  festival  (see  below).  These  ofiicers 
served  one  full  year,  one  Arval  year,  which  began 
and  ended  at  the  Saturnalia  (December  17).  The 
year  received  its  name  from  that  of  the  magister, 
though,  fortunately  for  ns,  always  subordinate  to 
the  names  of  the  regular  consuls  of  the  year  which 
always  precede  it.  In  case  either  the  magister  or 
the  ilamen  was  prevented  from  attending  a  meeting, 
he  appointed  a  substitute  (proTtiagister  or  projla- 
men),  who,  however,  served  only  for  that  occasion, 
and  as  the  personal  snbstituteof  the  man  in  question. 
A  regular  vacancy  was  tilled  by  a  new  election. 

Connected  with  the  college  and  present  at  the 
May  festival  were  four  boys,  the  sons  of  senators 
(in  many  cases  the  seaatorB  in  question  were  the 
Arval  Brothers  themselves).  These  boys,  whose 
(tttbsr  and   mother  must  both  be  living  (hence 


called  patrimi,  matrimi),  took  part  as  assistants  in 
certain  of  the  ceremonies. 

They  were  regularly  employed  along  with  the  seriH  pubtici  to 
carry  the  libations  to  the  altar  on  the  tirst  day  of  tlie  great  May 
festival.  They  were  present  also  at  the  banquet  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day,  seated  in  chairs,  while  the  Arval  Brothers 
reclined  on  dining  couches.  At  the  supper  in  Home  in  the 
evening  they  waited  at  table.  They  did  not  officiate  at  the 
sacrifices  of  expiation,  where  only  the  8eri}i  priblici  assisted  the 
magister  and  the  calator.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
separate  them  from  the  camilii,  vltb  whom  we  are  elsewhere 
familiar  (cf.  Henzeo,  Acta,  p.  vii,  and  Wissowa  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  ii.  1471) :  but  this  is  probably  wrong  (cf.  Wissowa, 
Rom.  Uetig.  426,  Anm.  2).  Their  sitting  with  the  Arvals  at 
meat  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  custom  that  young 
boys  should  accompany  their  elders  to  dinner  (cf,  Tac  Ann. 
liii.  16  ;  Suet.  Claud.  82). 

Apart  from  their  own  elective  ofiicers  and  these 
lads  of  noble  families,  the  Arvals  were  assisted  in 
their  work  by  a  number  of  slaves  and  freedmen. 
Some  of  these,  the  regular  servi  publici,  were 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Emperor.  Besides  these, 
each  brother  had  his  own  servant  (calator),  whom 
he  chose  from  among  his  own  freedmen.  Each 
calator  had  to  pay  an  initiation  fee  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  college  (this  is  proved  by  the  interest- 
ing case  decided  by  the  Brothers  on  May  29,  A.D. 
120  ;  cf.  CIL  vi.  2080,  1.  45  &.).  There  is  also  one 
mention  of  a  sacristan  (cedituxu ;  CIL  vi.  2068,  u. 
27),  who  was  probably  a  private  slave  owned  by 
the  coUege  as  a  whole. 

A  list  of  the  Arval  Brothers,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  is  found  in  Gatti's  article  '  Arvales '  in  de 
Kuggiero's  Dizionario  Epigrajico,  i.  683  ft'. 

4.  Activity  of  the  Arvals. — We  have  seen  above 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  whether, 
at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  priesthood  of  the 
Airals  had  entirely  ceased  or  whether  it  was  still 
in  existence,  though  neglected  and  forgotten.  In 
any  case,  however,  Augustus's  re-organization 
of  it,  like  all  his  work,  was  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  forms  of  Roman  religion  in  their 
purity  and  simplicity,  though  it  was  at  the  same 
time  inevitable  that  he  should  consciously  or 
unconsciously  adapt  them  to  the  new  conditions 
inherent  in  the  Empire.  His  successors  were  less 
interested  in  the  old  ritual,  and  more  concerned 
with  the  adaptation  of  the  priesthood  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  moment.  All  tuese  new  adaptations, 
mcluding  the  beginnings  made  by  Au^stus,  were 
attempts  to  connect  the  priesthood  of  the  Arvals 
with  what  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  one 
universal  religion  of  the  Empire,  namely,  Emperor- 
worship.  Thus  the  greater  number  of  the  cere- 
monies performed  by  tlie  Arvals  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Imperial  household. 

The  cult  acts  of  the  Arvals  fall  therefore  into 
two  categories  ;  (1)  those  acts  which  go  back  to  the 
old  forms  of  the  religion  of  the  Kingdom  and  of 
the  early  Republic,  and  (2)  those  acts  which  are 
connected  with  the  Emperor. 

(1)  Let  us  discuss,  first,  those  aets  which  go  back 
to  the  old  cult.  We  have  seen  above,  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  early  history  of  the  cult,  that  it  was 
originally  one  of  the  many  agricultural  worships 
characteristic  of  early  Rome.  We  have  left  until 
now  the  discussion  of  details. 

So  much  did  the  Emperor  and  his  household 
monopolize  the  attention  of  the  Arval  Brothers, 
that  during  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
minutes  are  in  general  more  concise,  we  have 
relatively  few  references  to  any  of  the  really 
ancient  ceremonies.  As  the  minutes  become  more 
diffuse,  however,  the  descriptions  of  the  older  rites 
are  more  detailed,  until  eventually  under  Elaga- 
balus  we  have  a  full  account  of  at  least  the  May 
festival.  Thanks  to  the  conservative  tendency  of 
ritual  performance,  we  are  justified  in  considering 
that  what  we  know  of  the  ceremonies  as  con- 
ducted in  the  year  218  corresponds  almost  exactlj 
with  the  ceremony  as  restored  by  AngoBta*.    la 
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describing  these  oeremonies,  therefore,  wo  are  at 
liberty  to  use  them  as  though  they  were  contem- 
poraneous inscriptions  covering  more  than  two 
centuries. 

The  ancient  ceremonies  of  which  we  find  traces 
in  the  acts  of  the  Arvals  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes  :  (a)  those  which  relate  to  the  great 
festival  in  May,  and  (6)  certain  piaculat  or  pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies,  carried  out  under  special 
circumstances. 

(a)  Th^  Festival  in  May.  —  As  has  been  said 
above,  the  May  festival  belonged  to  the  category 
of  movable  feasts,  the  so-called  FericB  Indictivce. 
The  days  on  which  it  was  to  be  celebrated  had  to 
be  formally  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  This  process  was  knoA\'n  as  the  Indictio. 
It  must  in  the  nature  of  things  go  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  priesthood,  and  may  well  have 
been  mentioned  in  all  the  minutes  from  the  time 
of  Augustus,  The  first  indictio  actually  preserved 
is  of  the  year  a.d.  21  {OIL  vi.  32340).  Ab  an 
illustration  of  the  process  may  be  quoted  the  acta 
of  the  year  105  {CIL  vi,  2076,  i.  line  U) : 

*  Under  the  same  consuls  on  the  seventh  day  befora  the  Ides 
of  January,  In  the  ve8tii)ule  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  Arvol 
Brothers  set  the  date  for  the  festivaj  of  the  Dea  Dla.  And 
Marcus  Valerius  Trebiciua  Decianus,  the  matrister,  having 
washed  bis  hands,  and  ha\'ing  covered  his  face,  standing  in  the 
open  air  and  facing  the  east,  together  with  his  colleagues  set 
the  date  for  the  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  thus  for  this  year  ;  So 
may  it  be  good,  favourable,  happy,  and  fortxinate  (or  the 
Emperor,  Cwsar  Nerva  Trajan  Augustus  Germanicufl  Daolcus, 
and  for  his  whole  household,  for  the  Roman  people,  for  the 
Qniritea,  and  for  the  Arval  Brothers,  the  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia 
shall  take  place  this  year  on  the  sixteenth  day  before  the 
Kiilends  of  Jutie  (May  17)  at  home,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day 
before  the  Kalends  of  June  (May  19)  in  the  grove  and  at  home, 
and  on  the  thirteenth  day  before  the  Kalends  of  June  (May  20) 
at  home.    There  were  present,'  eta  (the  list  of  names  (oUowsX 

Though  the  festival  was  indicted  every  year, 
there  arose  by  degrees  a  certain  regularity  in  the 
dates  chosen.  For  the  earlier  period  before  Ves- 
pasian more  or  less  irregularity  prevails,  but  from 
Vespasian  onward,  vn.t\x  the  exception  of  the  year 
90,  the  dates  chosen  are  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th  of 
May  (in  the  years  of  tlie  city  which  were  even  in 
number  according  to  Varro's  reckoning),  and  the 
27th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May  (in  the  years  of  the 
city  which  were  uneven  in  number  according  to 
Varro'e  reckoning). 

The  festival  itself  accordingly  occnpied  three 
days,  but  extended  over  a  period  of  four  davs, 
because  the  first  and  second  day  were  separated  "by 
an  interval  of  a  day,  the  familiar  dies  postridu- 
•nuj.  Of  these  three  days  the  second  was  the 
mof't  impuitant.  On  it,  in  the  morning,  the  cere- 
monies* were  held  in  the  grove,  whereas  on  the 
entire  first  and  third  days  the  celebration  was  held 
in  Kome. 

Regarding  th«  localities  In  which  tbe«e  ctremooiee  took  place, 
the  following  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  alTairs  ; — In  Rome 
Itself  the  Arvals  had  no  official  meeting-place  of  their  own.  In 
the  minutes  of  the  earlier  years  we  find  them  meeting  In  the 

&Bar  14  in  the  Regta,  in  38  tn  the  temple  of  Jupplter  Stator,  In 
)  In  the  Pantheon.  In  6S  in  the  temple  of  Oonoord,  and  from  6d 
DDwardfl  regularly  in  ths  temple  of  Concord,  though  naturally, 
wbeo  ceremonies  were  held  In  honour  of  the  various  deified 
KmperorB,  they  met  In  the  temple  of  the  particular  Emperor.  In 
the  grove  itself  Lbcre  seem  to  have  been  at  least  four  structures. 
Ktr^t,  there  was  tht  temple  of  the  Dea  Dia,  which  was  on  or  near 
the  top  of  the  hUL  No  traces  of  this  temple  are  left,  nor  do  any  of 
the  Kenaissanoe  sket-ches  teem  to  represent  it  Probably  In  this 
t«mple  th«  marble  tablets  oontaining  the  acta  wire  txposed.  As 
»«  bftvt  »e«u  ftbove,  the  temple  was  not  round.  Second,  at  tb« 
toot  of  th«  bill  was  s  bollding  referred  to  as  the  Tetrastylum. 
As  Its  aarat  hnpUes,  tt  was  rectAngular,  and  It  t«  therefore  pro- 
bably Identical  with  tb*  building  discovered  In  1S70,  of  which 
»t  havs  the  sketch  bv  Silvio  Paruasi  (see  above,  p.  7t>X  Third, 
alac  ak  tba  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  baUding  referrad  to  as  the 
Omtarsum.  Probably  this  Is  tbs  round  building,  represented  tn 
a  skstcb  bj  Ugorlo  (in  the  Turin  oodex),  tbe  remains  of  which  are 
still  in  b«  sean  on  the  spot  (c(.  Altnuuin,  Itaiische  RundbatUm^ 
p  (^fl.>  Lastly,  tbars  was  the  circus,  of  which  wt  have  no  traoaa. 
Th«  ftilleat  aoooantof  the  festival  U  found  in  the 
acta  of  the  year  218  (Elagabaloa,  CIL  vi.  2104). 
U  readi  aa  followi  (filling  out  th«  lacuna,  a  pro- 
cess which  can  b«  aooompuahed  with  a  high  degree 


of  certainty  on  account  of  the  various  other  de- 
scriptions in  other  years  of  the  minutes) : 

*  Under  the  same  consuls  on  the  sixth  day  before  the  Kalends 
of  June  (May  27),  on  the  Palatine  in  the  temple  of  the  Divi, 
Alfenlus  Avitianus,  the  vice-magister,  officiating,  the  Arval 
Brothers  made  sacrifice  ac  danTi  with  Incense  and  wine,  and 
took  into  their  hands  the  dried  grain-stalks  and  the  fresh  grain- 
stalks,  and  also  the  bread  crowned  with  laurel,  and  they 
anointed  the  Dea  Dia  with  oil,  and  the  An-al  Brothers  put  on 
the  toga  prstexta  and  sat  in  chairs,  and  thereafter  they  laid 
aside  the  toga  pnetexta.  There  were  present  the  following 
(a  list  of  names  follows).  Thereupon  after  midday,  ha\'ing 
bathed,  they  sat  in  their  chairs,  and  then,  when  they  had  washed 
their  hands,  they  put  on  the  white  garments  for  supper  and 
reclined  on  dining  couches  and  banqueted.  Then  boys  clftd  in 
the  toga  prffltexta,  the  father  and  mother  of  each  of  whom  were 
Living,  sons  of  senators,  four  in  number,  gat  tn  the  chairs  and 
banqueted.  And  after  the  banquet  (i.s.  the  first  course)  the 
Arval  Brothers  reclined  on  couches  ornamented  with  fluted 
valences,  and  made  sacrifice  with  incense  and  wine;  and  the 
sacrifice  was  carried  to  the  altar  by  the  bo}  s  in  the  prastexta, 
the  sons  of  senators,  and  by  the  slaves  of  the  State ;  and  the 
priests  received  the  perfumes  and  ^rlands,  and  they  consecrated 
the  perfumes  and  wrapped  them  m  the  napkins  (to  take  homeX 
Likewise  the  second  course,  the  dessert,  was  served,  and 
tportulce  were  given  both  to  the  priests  of  the  Emperor  and  to 
the  other  priests  whose  names  are  written  above.  Then,  having 
distributed  the  roses,  they  gave  the  usual  salutatloas  of  fare- 
well.' 

Thereupon  follows  immediately  |the  acooont  of  the  seoood 
day  : — '  Likewise  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  Kalends  of  Jnns 
(May  29),  in  the  grove  of  the  Dea  Dia,  Alfenius  Antianua,  the 
vice-magister,  sacrificed  at  the  altar  two  young  sows,  an  offering 
of  expiation  for  the  cutting  of  the  grove  and  the  work  thus 
done,  and  then  he  sacriticed  a  heifer  in  honour  of  the  Deii  Dia, 
and  going  to  the  Tetrastylum  he  sat  in  his  chair.  Then  return- 
ing to  the  altar,  he  offered  the  ffirta  of  the  young  sows,  and  then 
in  the  circus,  In  a  silver  brazier  ornamented  with  a  piece  of  tur(, 
he  offered  the  exta  of  the  heifer,  and  then  he  returned  to  the 
Tetrastylum  and  entered  In  the  book  (that  he  had  performed  the 
sacrifice),  and  thereupon  he  took  off  his  praetexta  and  returned 
to  his  tent.  Moreover,  in  the  afternoon  the  Arval  Brothers  put 
the  prstexta  on  again,  and  assembled  in  the  Tetrastylum  and 
sat  on  the  benches  ana  entered  in  the  official  records  that  they 
bad  oome  together  and  performed  the  sacrifice,  and  they  feasted 
upon  the  young  sows  which  had  been  sacrificed  for  expiation, 
and  afterwards  consumed  the  blood.  Then  wearing  the  pne- 
texta, with  covered  heads  and  crowned  with  ears  of  wheat,  they 
went  up  Into  the  grove,  and  Alfenius  Avitianus,  the  vice- 
magister,  officiating,  they  sacrificed  a  fattened  lamb,  and 
examined  the  victim  to  see  the  success  of  the  sacrifice ;  and 
when  the  sacrifice  had  been  completed,  they  all  made  offering  of 
Incense  and  wine.  Then  they  went  back  into  the  temple,  and 
at  the  table  made  sacrifice  to  the  wine- jars,  and  in  front  of  the 
temple  on  the  turf  the  vice-magister  and  the  fiamen  made 
sacrifice.  Then  going  out  again  to  the  altar,  they  all  made  an 
offering  of  money.  Thereupon  the  fiamen  and  the  \ice-magi8ter, 
carrying  silver  cups  with  bowls  filled  with  wine,  and  also  Incense 
boxes,  made  sacrifice  before  the  door  with  Incense  and  wine, 
and  tne  priests  took  their  stand  before  the  door,  and  two  (of 
their  number),  together  with  the  slaves  of  the  State,  went  to 
fetch  the  grain,  and  they  gave  It  with  the  right  hand  and 
received  It  with  the  left  hand,  and  they  passed  It  thus  one 
to  another,  and  finally  gave  it  back  to  the  slaves.  Then 
they  entered  Into  the  temple  and  prayed  to  the  wine-jars,  and 
when  the  doors  had  been  opened  tney  threw  the  jars  down  the 
hill.  Then  they  sat  on  the  marble  benches,  and  bread  crowned 
with  laurel  was  distributed  by  the  slaves.  Then  they  all  took 
lumfmulia  (?)  with  radishes,  and  anointed  the  statues  of  the 
goddessea,  and  all  (except  the  priests)  went  out  of  doors  and 
the  temple  was  shut.  Then  the  priests  shut  up  In  the  temple, 
girding  up  their  togas,  took  the  song-books,  and  marking  the 
tijme,  danced  the  ttu-ee  step,  singing  thus ;  "  Enos  Iascs  iuvate, 
enos  Lases  Iuvate,  enos  La^ee  Iuvate  I  neve  luerve  Mamiar  sins 
Incurrere    in  pleores,   neve  luerve    Marmar   sins  Incurrere  tn 

Jtleores,  neve  luerve  Marmar  sins  Incurrere  In  pleores  !  satur  fu, 
ere  Mars  I  Umen  sail,  sta  berber!  satur  fu,  (ere  Mars  I  Umen 
salt,  sta  berber!  satur  fu,  (ere  Mars  1  liuien  salt,  sta  berber  1 
semunls  alternet  advocapit  conctos,  semiinls  altemei  advocaplt 
oonctos,  semunls  altemei  advocapU  conctos  I  enos  Marmor 
luvato,  SDOS  Marmor  (uvato,  enos  Marmor  luvato !  Triumpe» 
trtumps,  triumpe.  triumpe,  triumpe  i "  And  after  the  three 
step,  at  a  given  signal,  the  slaves  entered  and  took  the  song- 
books.  And  they  st^Mxl  before  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the 
Dea  Dla,  and  with  their  tervante  earning  the  wreaths  intended 
for  each  of  them,  they  lai'l  hold  of  the  altar  ;  and  the  images  of 
the  goddeseee  were  crowned,  and  they  elected  Publius  >:iius 
SecurrfUnuf  as  magiBter  to  sene  from  the  next  Saturnalia  (for 
one  year  to  the  Saturnalia  following),  and  they  named  Marcus 
Flftvias  Alpinus  a  fiamen  .  and  then  they  wished  the  cus- 
tomary good  wishes,  and  went  down  out  of  the  grove;  and, 
taking  off  their  prwt^xtus,  they  put  on  whlU  dinhig  garments 
and  banqueted  in  the  Tetrastylum.  And  the  platten  with  ths 
Campanian  earthenware  and  the  wine-Jui;s  ol  each  of  the 
priests  were  carried  Into  the  Tetrastylum  like  a  eoJcmn  circus 
procession.  And  after  the  ^a^quet  each  of  those  presenl 
received  the  nxrrtula  (100  dtnarii)  and  the  rosea.  Then  Luotos 
Alfenius  AvttUnus,  the  vice  magister,  put  od  a  tunlo  with  » 
broad  border  and  the  purple  mantle,  and  upon  his  bead  ft 
WTC*th  o(  roses,  and  b«  Utok  his  place  abovs  lbs  CJsnnrss  Mi 
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gave  the  signal  to  the  four-horse  chariots  and  to  the  two-horse 
chariots,  and  to  the  vauUers  .  .  .  and  when  the  circus  perfor- 
mance was  Ilnished,  they  returned  to  Rome  into  the  housu  of 
the  magiHter,  and  put  on  vvliite  dining  garments,  and,  reclining 
upon  conches  with  tinted  valences,  tliey  niadt*  uacrifice  witli 
Incense  and  wine  ;  and  tliere  ministered  unto  them  the  sons  of 
senators,  the  boys  ahove  mentioned,  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
were  still  alive.  And  when  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  thev 
received  perfumes  and  wreaths,  and  again  they  consecrated 
perfumes  and  wrapped  them  in  napkins,  and  each  one  received 
a  sporttfla  (ino  denarii).  Tlien  they  divided  the  second  course, 
the  dessert,  and  then  they  took  the  roses  and  wished  the  custo- 
mary good  wislies.* 

Lastly  comes  the  account  of  the  third  day : — *  On  the  third 
day  l)efore  the  Kalends  of  June  (May  SO),  in  the  house  of  the 
mogister,  the  Arval  Brothers  assomhled  to  complete  the  sacri- 
flce  to  the  Dea  Dia.  At  the  supper  there  were  present  (a  list  of 
names  follows),  and  reclining  upon  couches  with  fluted  \'alence9 
they  made  sacrifice  with  wine  and  incense,  and  there  ministered 
to  them  those  same  sons  of  senators  above  mentioned,  those 
boys  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  still  alive  ;  and  these  boys, 
aided  by  the  servants  and  the  slaves  of  the  State,  carried  the 
sacrificial  ^rain-stalks  to  the  altar.  Then,  lighting  the  lamps, 
they  took  the  Tuscan  wine-Jars  and  sent  them  home  by  their 
private  servants.  Then  they  divided  the  second  course,  the 
dessert,  and  received  wreaths  and  perfumes  and  gpctriuUx  (each 
100  denarii).  In  this  year  they  feasted  for  a  hundred  denarii 
each  day  on  the  sixth,  the  fourth,  and  the  third  day  before  the 
Kalends  of  June,  and  there  feasted  also  the  boys,  the  sons  ot 
senators,  four  to  number,  and  they  (too)  received  each  day  a 
tporitUa*    Aad  they  wished  the  customary  good  wishes.' 

In  spite  of  the  detailed  character  of  our  infor- 
mation, the  question  still  remains  open  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  these  ceremonies.  The  one  thing 
which  binds  the  three  da^s  together  is  the  presence 
of  the  grain-stalks,  wluch  the  Brothers  uandled 
at  dawn  on  the  first  day,  which  were  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  at  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  second 
day,  and  appear  again  and  are  solemnly  carried  to 
the  altar  on  the  third  day.  The  presence  of  these 
grain-stalks,  the  very  name  iteeli  (.(4  ryo/=' land- 
brother'),  the  crowns  of  ears  of  wheat,  their 
religiooB  year  from  Saturnalia  ('seed-festival')  to 
Saturnalia,  and  the  time  of  the  festival  in  May  at 
the  close  of  the  long  series  of  agricultural  festivals 
— all  proclaim  the  character  of  their  worship  as 
intimately  connected  with  agriculture. 

Riddles  in  abundance  remain,  however.  One  U 
the  identity  of  the  chief  goddess,  the  Dea  Dia. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  a  proper  name,  but  is  merely 
on*  of  those  adjectival  descriptions  so  common  in 
early  times  (cf.  Bona  Dea,  Di  Manes,  Dea  Tacita), 
which  were  employed  because  of  the  reverent  fear 
of  mentioning  the  real  name  (that  this  fear  was 
especially  felt  regarding  agricultural  deities  is 
clear  from  Pliny,  HN  xviii.  8,  and  Macrob.  Sat. 
Conv.  i.  16.  8).  This  goddess  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  Tellus  or  the  old  Italic  Ceres.  Another 
difficulty  is  the  relation  of  this  May  festival  to 
the  Ambarvalia.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
long  discussion  (full  literature  on  both  sides  is 
mven  by  Wissowa  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ii.  1478 if.). 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Arval  festival,  while 
not  identical  with  the  Ambarvalia  as  a  whole,  was 
closely  connected  with  it.  That  this  connexion  was 
very  clear  in  the  minds  of  later  Roman  writers  is 
evident  from  Festus,  p.  5  (quoted  above,  p.  T'). 

(6)  Expiiitury  ceremonies. — Apart  from  this  great 
annual  festival  in  May,  the  only  traces  of  ancient 
ritnal  which  remain  are  those  of  certain  expiatory 
ceremonies  {pvtcula).  Two  of  these  cerenionieB — 
that  connected  with  bringing  instruments  of  iron 
into  the  grove,  and  that  connected  with  taking 
them  out  again  —  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Other  ceremonies  are  connected  with  the  trees  in 
the  grove.  We  have  a  series  of  minor  expiatory  acts 
on  account  of  broken  branches  or  trees  destroyed 
by  old  age  or  snow-stornis.  There  are  also  certain 
major  expiatory  acts  on  account  of  more  serious 
portenta — for  example,  the  growing  of  a  lig  tree  on 
the  roof  of  the  temple,  or  a  tree  in  the  L'love  being 
struck  by  lightning.  An  event  of  the  Taller  char- 
acter occurred  in  the  year  B.C.  224,  and  mi  lliat 
occasion  temporary  altars  were  erected  and  many 
victinu  were  sacriUced  to  various  deities :  to  De» 


Dia,  to  ilanus,  to  Jupjiiter,  to  Mars,  to  the  Juno  of 
the  Dea  Din,  to  the  \  ir^ines  Diva?,  to  the  I'anmlaB 
Divit,  to  the  Lares,  to  the  mother  of  the  Lares,  to 
Funs,  to  Flora,  tu  Summanus,  to  Mother  Vesta,  to 
tlio  V'esta  of  tlie  gods  and  goddesses,  to  Adolenda 
and  CuiiKiiioiulii,,  to  the  Genius  of  the  emperor,  and 
to  the  XX  Divi. 

(2)  The  otlier  and  more  frequently  recurring 
function  of  the  Arvals  was  their  activity  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Imperial  houseliold.  They  made 
sacrifices  on  birthdays,  anniversaries  of  consecra- 
tions, on  the  occasion  of  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  on  the  giving  of  the  title  of  pater  patria  or  of 
the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  etc.  Extraordi- 
nary sacrifices  were  made  also  on  special  occasions 
in  the  life  of  the  Emperor  —  for  example,  when 
conspiracy  was  overthrown,  when  great  military 
victories  were  won,  when  an  Emperor  was  saved 
from  shipwreck,  etc.  Another  feature  of  their 
work  was  the  making  of  regular  annual  vows  (vota) 
on  behalf  of  the  safety  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  household. 

We  have  seen  that  the  inscriptions  begin  with 
Augustas  and  continue  down  into  the  reign  of 
Gordian.  During  this  time  the  priesthood  was  in 
the  main  prosperous.  There  is,  however,  a  slight 
Indication  that  even  before  the  close  of  this  period 
the  tide  of  prosperity  bad  turned.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  latest  datable  inscription  (that  of 
the  year  241)  gives  the  tportula  as  twenty-fire 
denarii  instead  of  the  one  hundred  denarii  afwaya 
mentioned  previously.  The  financial  support  of 
the  State  was  therefore  being  reduced.  \\  e  may 
suppose  that  this  reduction  was  at  least  continued, 
if  not  increased,  daring  the  subsequent  reign  of 
Philip,  who  showed  decided  tendencies  towards 
Christianity  (de  Rossi,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  1868,  72  ff.). 
Under  Gratian  (382,  cf.  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  10.  20) 
the  Arvals'  wealth  went  into  the  public  treasury, 
but  the  geographical  location  of  the  temple  and 
the  grove  outside  the  city  of  Rome,  and  possibly 
also  the  connexion  with  a  circus  for  public  amuse- 
ment, would  tend  to  preserve  it  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi, 
10.  3).  In  any  case  it  was  preserved  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  proofs  for  this  are  sufficient,  though 
in  the  main  negative.  Before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino the  catacombs  of  St.  Generosa  were  built  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Arval  grove, 
but  no  materials  from  the  g^ove  were  osed  (cf.  de 
Rossi,  Boma  Sotterranea,  iii.  689  ff.).  The  same 
respect  for  the  grove  was  shown  when  Pope 
DamasuB  (366-384)  t)uilt  the  oratory  of  the  Martyr* 
Simplicius  Faustinus  and  Viatrix.  The  first  dese- 
cration of  the  marble  lates  occurred  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  Christian  ce.  tery  in  the  6th  or  6th 
century  (Henzen,  Acta,  p.  xxv). 

LiTBRATCRB. — The  best  general  discussion :  G.  Wissowa,  s.iL 
•Arvales'  In  Pauly-Wissowa,  U.  (Stuttgart,  1896)  1463-148&, 
The  Inscriptions  themselves  are  available  in  CIL  vi.  parts  I  and 
4.  With  these  inscriptions  may  profitably  be  read  Henzen's 
splendid  Commentary,  Acta  Fratrum  ArvaliMfn  qxux  ttipersunt, 
Berlin,  1874:  and  Huelsen's  Commentary  In  Kphemerit  Epi. 
graphica,  vlii.  G.  Gattl's  article  '  Arvales '  In  de  Kuggiero^ 
IHrionaiio  Bpigrajieo,  L  682-710,  may  also  b«  compared. 
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I,  Attentions  paid  to  the  dead  nfUr  the  funeral  rites 
(Ancestor-  worship). 
(a)  Designation  and  manner  of   conceiving  of   the 
worshipped  ancestors. 
I  The  times  of  the  worsliip  of  the  dead. 
I  The  places. 
d)  The  ritual. 

(^a)  The  summoning  and  dismissing  of  ancestor!. 
fi)  The  feeding  of  the  summoned  ancestors, 
y)  The  foods  of  the  dead. 
'j)  The  frame  of  mind  of  the  worshippers  (Joy 

and  grief). 
(•)  The  feeding  of  beggars. 
(p)  The  general  significance,  for  the  history  of  culture, 
of  the  wori^liip  of  the  dead  Id  primitive  times. 
4.  The  realms  of  the  dead. 
n.  The  worship  of  the  sky  and  other  mitara]  phenomena — the 
*  heavenly  ones.' 
Introduction. 
L  Evidences  of  the  significance  of  the  'hesrenly  one*' 

in  the  old  Aryan  religion, 
i.  Their  names. 
8.  Their  fornis  of  manifestation  and  their  InterpretatloD 

in  riddle  and  m^iii. 
4.  Their  worship. 

(a)  Sacrifice  and  prayef. 

(b)  The  priesta. 
(e)  Tlie  temples. 
(d)  Tlie  [easts. 

6.  Their  relation  to  the  morality  of  mtnMnd. 
m.  Fate. 

1.  The  conception  of  fate. 

2.  The  divining  of  the  future. 
Oonciusion. 

Introduction. — History. — When  A.  Kuhn  in 
the  year  1845  published  his  famous  treatise  Zur 
Sltesten  Gesch.  aer  indogerm.  Vblkcr,  by  which  he 
gave  the  first  impulse  towards  an  Arj'an  *  (Indo- 
Germanic)  archaeology,  he  held  out  at  the  close  of 
it  the  prospect  of  further  investigations  : 

•There  is  still  abundance  of  material  available  for  comparison, 
for  there  is  the  whole  province  oj  religion^  which  promises 
abundant  results,  and  gives  at  the  same  time,  from  the  intellec. 
tual  side,  the  necessary  complement  of  the  picture  we  have 
sketched.  If  we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  in  these 
pages  to  reach  conclusions  by  means  of  the  language  of  the 
Vedas,  this  will  happen  still  more  frequently  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  mj^hs  and  religion  of  these  writings  in  relation  to 
those  of  other  races.* 

A.  Kuhn's  scientific  work  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  these  words.  Alon"  with  him  we 
find  Max  Mliller,  with  the  same  goal  in  view,  and 
setting  out  from  the  same  starting-point,  the  Rig- 
veda,  on  which  he  was  one  of  the  best  autliorities. 

These  two  scholars  may  be  called  the  real  founders 
of  a  comparative  Aryan  mythology,  in  which  the 
notion  of '  Aryan  religion '  had  for  a  long  time  been 
takint;  shape.  The  common  point  of  view  which 
they  hold  lies  in  the  conviction,  already  arou.'ted 
by  the  brothers  Grimm,  that  mythology  as  well  as 
language  is  rooted  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  creation  of  the  higher  ranks, 
Buch  as  the  priestly  or  the  poetic  order — a  theory 
which  Fr.  Creuzer  had  tried  to  prove  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  in  his  Symbolik.  Its  explana- 
tion is  to  be  sought  exclusively  in  nature  and  its 
phenomena,  especially  in  the  idea  of  a  struggle, 
such  as  the  spectacle  of  a  thunderstorm  or  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night  presents  to  us.  This 
naturalistic  view  of  mythology  is  exhibited  most 
clearly  in  the  poems  of  the  Rigveda — from  which 
we  can  easily  understand  how  the  myths  of  the 
allied  peoi)le3  were  formed,  and  by  means  of  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  old  Aryan  myth-cvcles. 
This  A.  Kuhn  has  attempted  to  do  in  his  articles  on 
'Gandharven  und  Kentauren'  (Kuhn's  Ztschr.  i.), 
"Epii-us,  Saranyft'  (t6.),  '  Manus,  MIvus,  Mannus' 
(ih.  iv.),  ''Ep/i^s,  Saramft,  SS.rani6ya,  Wuotan' 
(ZDA  vi.),  and  especially  in  his  great  work 
Uber  die  Herahkunft  des  Feuers  und  des 
Gottertranks  (lierlin,  1S59).  Max  Miiller — whose 
Contribution -I    to    the    Science     of     Comparative 

•The  terms  'Aryan'  and  'the  Aryans"  are  used  in  this 
article  for  that  group  of  languages  and"  peoples  which  is  gener- 
ally called,  among  students  of  philology,  '  Indo-Gernianic' 
The  term  'Teutonic' is  used  as  a  general  term,  including  all 
branches  of  the  Uermanic  race ;  of.  art.  Teutons. 


Mythology  (collected  in  2  vols.,  1897),  Lecture* 
on  the  Science  of  Language  (1861-64),  along  with 
the  '  Essays,'  Chips  from  a  Gennan  Workshop 
(1867-75),  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  (1878), 
Biographies  of  Words  (1888),  etc.,  are  well  known 
throughout  the  whole  learned  world — went  even 
further  than  A.  Kuhn  in  the  naturalistic  ex- 
planation of  mythical  names.  As  specially  ohar- 
acteristio  of  the  views  of  both  scholars,  tne  fact 
may  be  mentioned  that  they  were  not  content 
with  discovering  old  Aryan  myths,  but  tried 
also  to  deduce  their  origin  from  the  character 
of  human  speech,  its  capacity  for  poetic  in- 
terpretation, its  polyonymy  and  homonymy,  etc. 
Such  is,  in  a  very  condensed  form,  the  conception 
of  mythology  and  religion  held  by  Kuhn  and 
Miiller,  for  the  full  characterization  of  which  we 
should  have  to  note  also  the  meagre  attention 
given  in  the  works  of  both  scholars  to  the  im- 
portant sphere  of  religious  ceremonies  or  worship. 
This  conception  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one 
do\vn  to  the  eighties  of  last  century,  although  from 
an  early  period  currents  were  perceptible  which, 
issuing  from  various  departments  of  science,  seemed 
to  threaten  the  foundations  of  the  Kuhn-Muller 
theory. 

While  this  theory,  in  its  re-constmction  of  the 
Aryan  religion,  started  mainly  from  the  oldest 
literary  remains  of  the  Aryan  races,  first  of  all 
the  Veda,  and  then  the  Avesta,  Homer,  and  the 
Edda,  on  the  other  hand,  the  science  which  has 
become  known  under  the  title  of  '  Folklore,'  and 
which  has  as  its  aim  the  collecting  of  the  legends, 
fairy  -  tales,  customs,  and  habits  still  prevalent 
among  the  people,  directed  attention  to  the  forms 
of  the  so-called  lower  mythology,  and  sought  to 
prove  that  the  very  oldest  material  is  to  be  found  in 
analogies,  such  as  those  of  the  Greek  Dryads  with 
the  German  moss-  and  wood-maidens,  of  the  Cyclops 
and  centaurs  with  the  wild  men,  etc.  It  was  held 
to  be  demonstrable  that  many  exalted  divine 
and  heroic  figures  originated  in  these  circles.  The 
most  successful  representative  of  this  view  was 
W.  Mannhardt,  in  his  two  chief  works,  Der  Baum- 
kultus  der  Germanen  und  ihrer  Nachbarstamme 
(Berlin,  1875,  2nd  ed.  1904)  and  Aniike  Wald-  und 
Feldkulte,  aus  nordeuropaischer  Uberlieferung  er- 
Idutert  (Berlin,  1877,  2nd  ed.  1905).  Then,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  study  of  ethnology,  and  in  its 
train  the  universal  comparative  history  of  religion, 
pointed  to  a  series  of  apparently  primitive  uni- 
versal religious  ideas  among  mankmd,  of  which 
at  least  traces  were  found  also  among  the  Aryan 
races,  and  which  did  not  seem  to  fit  well  into  the 
sj'stera  conceived  by  Kuhn  and  Miiller.  The  an- 
cestor theory  especially,  according  to  which  all 
religions  spring  from  the  worship  of  the  dead, 
was  placed  in  the  foreground  from  the  anthropo- 
logical side,  and  was  applied  to  the  .Aryan  races 
by  J.  Lippert  in  Die  Religionen  der  europd- 
ischen  Kulturvolker,  der  Litauer,  Slaven,  Germanen, 
Griechen  und  Romer  in  ihrem  geschichtlichen  Ur- 
spriing  (Berlin,  1881);  and  in  England,  by  H. 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology  (1876-96),  followed 
by  Grant  Allen,  Evolution  of  the  Idea  o/Gorf  (1897). 
Similarly  Elard  Hugo  Meyer,  in  liis  Indoger- 
manische  Mythen  (Berlin,  1883,  1887),  distinguished 
three  chief  periods  in  the  formation  of  myths : 
belief  in  souls,  in  s[)irits,  and  in  gods,  the  first 
of  which  he  de^signated  pre-Aryan,  the  second 
Aryan,  and  the  third  post-Aryan. 

Sloreover,  even  the  opinion  that  the  poems  of  the 
Rigveda  (from  which,  as  we  saw,  the  adherents 
of  tlie  Kuhn-Muller  theory  started,  e.ipecially  with 
regard  to  their  interpretation  of  myths)  introduce 
us  directly  to  the  domain  of  naive  nature-poetry 
began  to  waver,  and  there  were  many  acute  in- 
terpreters who  claimed  to  discover,  in  the  very 
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oldest  parts  of  the  Veda,  traces  of  decay  and  of 
priestly  refinement.  This  objection  to  the  Kuhn- 
Miiller  explanation  of  myths  has  been  urged  witli 
special  force  by  O.  Gruppe  in  his  book.  Die  gricch. 
Kulte  vnd  Mythen  in  ihren  Beziehungcn  zu  den 
orient.  Religionen,  i.  (Leipzig,  1887);  and  in  Eng- 
land by  A.  Lang,  Custom  and  Myth  (1884),  Myth, 
Jiitual,  and  Religion  (1899),  and  Modern  Myth- 
ology {1891).  Gruppe  points  out  that  a  great  many 
of  the  mythical  figures  of  the  Kigveda  are  explic- 
able not  by  natural  phenomena  and  occurrences, 
but  by  certain  priestly  manipulations  of  the 
cultus.  He  himself  believes  the  Aryans  of 
primitive  times  to  have  been  completely  devoid 
i)f  religion,  and  ascribes  the  uniformity  of  their 
myths  and  worship,  almost  in  the  same  way 
as  Creuzer,  to  the  enormous  number  of  religious 
forms  that  they  borrowed  from  Western  Asia  and 
Egypt  and  transferred  to  Greece,  India,  and  Middle 
ana  North  Europe. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  seventies,  Compara- 
tive Philology,  whose  daughter  the  comparative 
mythology  of  the  Aryan  people  might  well  be 
claimed  to  be,  had  also  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
of  its  development,  inasmuch  as  from  that  time 
onwards  the  demand  for  a  regular  system  in  the 
correspondence  of  sounds  as  the  result  of  etymo- 
logical comparisons  of  words  and  forms  was  more 
emphatically  insisted  on.  Naturally,  this  claim 
was  made  also  in  the  sphere  of  the  identifi- 
cations proposed  by  students  of  the  history  of 
religions ;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  identifications,  and  among  them 
many  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
most  reliable  supports  of  mythico-historical  hypo- 
theses, were  pnonetically  untenable :  e.g.  Skr. 
gandharvd=GT.  « (-raupos  (' Gandharven  nnd  Ken- 
tauren ')  j  Skr.  manitiis,  '  the  Maruts '  =  Lat.  Mars  ; 
Skr.  Vdruna  =  GT.O0pams;  Skr.  J\fdnu  =  GT.  Mlvm  ; 
and  many  others  (see  A.  A.  Macdonell,  '  Vedic 
Mythology'  in  Biihler's  Grundriss  der  Indo- 
Arischen  Philologie  und  Alterthumskunde,  1897). 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  Kuhn- 
Muller  interpretation  of  mythology  increased  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  finally  people  actually 
arrived  at  such  a  de^ee  of  scepticism  as  to  affirm 
that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
anything  whatever  about  the  oldest  religious  ideas 
and  customs  of  the  Aryans  (cf.  e.g.  E.  Zupitza, 
in  the  Ztschr.  des  Vercins  fiir  Votkskunde,  1901, 
p.  343  fT.).  It  is  only  quite  lately  (cf.  e.g.  M.  Win- 
temitz,  in  a  series  of  admirable  articles  on  '  Was 
wissen  wir  von  den  Indogermanen  ? '  in  Beilage 
xur  Miinchner  AZ,  1903,  Oct.  and  Nov.)  that  people 
are  beginning  a-jain  to  ask  if  it  is  necessary  and  just 
to  pronounce  the  life-work  of  such  distinguished 
investigators  as  A.  Kulin  and  Max  MUller  absol- 
utely null  and  void,  and  are  attempting  to  rescue 
at  least  some  of  their  results.  All  this  enables  us 
to  see  how  hard  it  is  at  the  present  moment  to 
give  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Aryan 
religion  ;  and  before  we  even  begin  this  difficult 
undertaking  it  will  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
touch  on  the  most  important  points  regarding  the 
method  which  we  are  to  follow  in  the  subsequent 
discussion. 

Method. — In  a  thoughtful  address,  entitled  Die 
Aufgnbe  der  theologischen  Fnkultdten  und  die  all- 
gemeine  Religionsgeschiehte  (Berlin,  1901),  A.  Har- 
nack  says : 

Mn  the  flrat  place,  It  needs  but  little  consideration  to  re- 
oo^ize  that  the  study  of  each  single  rcli^'ion  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  separated  from  the  study  ol  the  kialnry  of  the 
people  concerned.  ...  To  try  to  study  the  religion  alone  is  a 
more  childish  undertaking  than  to  examine  only  the  roota  or 
the  blosiom  instead  of  the  whole  plant.' 

On  account  of  this  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
tween the  history,  or,  more  accurately,  the  history 


of  the  culture,  of  a  race  and  its  religion,  which  will 
often  meet  us  in  the  following  discussion,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  materials  whicli  furnish  us 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  primitive 
Aryans  are  in  reality  the  same  as  those  which 
make  i>ossible  for  us  an  acquaintance  with  their 
religion.  As  the  present  writer  has  recently 
treated  the  former  in  detaU  in  the  preface  to  his 
Reallex.  der  indogerm.  Altertu»iskunde {StiasahaTf;, 
1901)  and  in  the  3rd  ed.  of  his  work  Sprachver- 
gleichnng  und  Urgeschichte  (I.  Teil :  '  Gescliichte 
und  Methode  der  linguistisch -historischen  l"'or- 
schung,'  Jena,  1906),  it  only  remains  for  him  to 
characterize  it  shortly  here  in  its  special  applica- 
tion to  the  history  of  religion. 

The  materials  which  are  at  our  disposal  for  the 
investigation  of  pre-historic  periods  of  culture  are 
derived  partly  from  language,  partly  from  things. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  we  must  first  of  all, 
with  very  strict  regard  to  phonetic  laws,  compare 
the  pre-historio  equivalents  discovered  in  the  his- 
tory of  religion.  For  example,  there  exists  beyond 
all  doubt  an  equivalence  of  this  kind  in  the  group 
of  words:  Skr.  devd  =  La.t.  deus,  Lith.  di^was,  Ir. 
dia.  Old  Norse  tivar,  '  God ' ;  and  Max  Miiller  is 
certainly  right  when,  at  dillerent  times,  he  has 
reckoned  the  establishment  of  an  etymology  of 
this  kind  among  the  most  important  achievements 
in  the  mental  history  of  mankind.  In  this  search 
for  the  primitive  vocabulary,  we  must,  of  course, 
exclude  equivalents  that  are  confined  to  parti- 
cular languages  of  the  Aryan  group,  which,  we 
know,  were  united  to  each  other  more  closely 
than  to  the  Other  languages.  Tliis  holds,  e.g.,  of 
a  very  considerable  number  of  Indo-Iranian  word- 
correspondences  like  Skr.  S()ma  =  Avesta  haoma 
for  the  soma  plant,  which  played  so  important  a 
r61e  in  the  cultus  of  both  peoples ;  Skr.  mitrd=c 
Avesta  mithra  for  the  sun-god  Mitra  ;  Skr.  hdtar 
=  Avesta  zaotar  for  a  certain  class  of  priests,  etc. 
We  cannot  utilize  equivalents  like  tliese  for 
determining  the  character  of  the  Aryan  religion  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  simply  demonstrate  that  the 
Indians  completed  the  development  of  their  reli- 
gious history  along  with  the  Iranians,  or  perhaps 
only  with  the  Eastern  branch  of  them,  the  con- 
sideration of  whicli  falls  outside  the  scoiie  of  this 
article  (cf. ,  on  this  point,  Spiegel,  Die  arische  Periode, 
Leipzig,  1887  ;  and  numerous  sections  in  Olden- 
berg's  book,  Die  Religion  de.s  Veda,  Berlin,  1894). 
Negative  conclusions  from  the  vocabulary  of  prim- 
itive times,  i.e.  conclusions  from  the  non-existence 
of  an  expression  for  a  certain  idea  to  the  non- 
existence of  tliat  idea  itself,  are,  on  the  whole, 
dangerous,  as  all  negative  deductions  are.  But 
it  is  otherwise  when  primitively  related  expressions 
are  wanting  for  a  whole  class  of  ideas.  When, 
e.g.,  all  attempts  have  failed  to  prove  that  real 
god-names  existed  in  the  earliest  times,  or  when 
there  is  no  etymological  agreement  to  be  found 
between  two  languages  for  the  idea  of  the  temple, 
these  facts  will  require  due  consideration  in  de- 
ciding the  question  whether  there  really  were  god- 
names  and  temples  in  the  primitive  Aryan  period. 

But  it  would  be  a  groat  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  only  way  in  which  philology  can  bo  of  service 
to  the  history  of  religion  is  by  placing  at  its 
disposal  tlie  primitive  etymological  equivalents  in 
the  .sphere  of  religion.  Harnack  {op.  cit.)  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  history  of  religion  is  rellecteu  in 
the  history  of  language,  and  that  only  he  who 
knows  the  latter  is  in  a  position  to  seek  to  decipher 
the  former.  In  fact,  the  whole  formation  of  re- 
ligious ideas  can  be  understood  only  with  the  help 
ofpliilology-  Whence  came  the  god-names  of  the 
separate  Aryan  races,  if,  as  we  have  just  seen,  they 
cannot  be  recognized  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  prim- 
itive language  T  What  religious  thought  called  them 
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into  being  in  each  separate  case  ;  and  how  diJ  this, 
their  fundamental  idea,  afterwards  ;;row  deeper 
and  wider?  But  even  if  it  must,  unfortunately, 
be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  in  this  department 
is  still  very  limited,  the  fact  that  at  present  we  know 
nothing  certain  about  the  etymological  explana- 
tion of  many,  indeed  of  most,  Aryan  god-names  (an 
Indian  Varuna  and  Mitra,  a  Greek  Ares  and 
Poseidon,  a  Roman  Mars  and  Liber,  the  Teutonic 
Tan/ana  and  Nerthus,  a  Lithuanian  Occopirnus  and 
Autrimpu*,  etc.)  does  not  justify  the  conclusion 
that  this  must  remain  so  in  the  future.  In  this 
connexion,  H.  Usener's  Gottemamen,  Versuch  einer 
Lehre  von  der  relioiosen  Begriffsbildung  (Bonn, 
1896),  a  book  which  to  some  extent  forms  the 
basis  of  the  present  article,  shows  a  marked  ad- 
vance, although  the  present  writer  recognizes  this 
advance  more  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  work 
than  in  its  details,  which  are  often  linguistically 
assailable.  Moreover,  what  we  really  lack  most, 
in  tlie  sphere  of  Aryan  archaeology  as  in  others,  is 
a  collection  of  linguistic  material.  Once  we  have 
before  us,  collected  and  sifted,  the  terminology  of 
sacrifice  and  prayer,  of  priests  and  temples,  of  lots 
and  consulting  of  oracles,  of  legal  and  moral  ideas 
from  all  the  Aryan  languages,  various  stages  of  his- 
torical development  emerge  of  their  o>vn  accord, 
and  each  new  etymological  discovery  implies  a  new 
discovery  in  the  history  of  religion. 

We  have  so  far  been  treating  of  expressions 
which  either  belong  to  the  common  pre-historio 
vocabulary  or  are  autochthonous  in  the  separate 
languages.  Now  we  have  to  refer  to  another  im- 
portant source  for  the  understanding  of  religion* 
history.  This  is  the  foreign  word,  or  borrowing. 
Thus  the  Gr.  KdJ^i  taken  from  Heb.  qedem,  '  the 
East,'  the  Lat.  Apollo  and  Proserpina  from  Gr. 
'AirAXwc  and  Hcpae(p6vri,  and  the  Russ.  bogii,  'God,' 
from  A  vesta  bay  a,  show  the  directions  from  which 
new  religious  thoughts  and  suggestions  came  to 
the  separate  Aryan  races. 

Now,  even  although  the  aid  which  is  given  to 
religious  history  by  philology  is  great  and  many- 
sided,  yet  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  believe,  as  was 
formerly  done,  that  the  religion  of  the  primitive 
Aryans,  like  their  culture  generally,  could  be 
deauced  simply  from  etymological  comparisons. 
It  is  true  that  the  above-mentioned  equation,  Skr. 
devd  =  Lat.  deus,  shows  us  clearly  that  there  were 
divine  beings  even  in  primitive  times ;  but  we 
cannot  expect  from  philology  any  information  re- 
garding the  intrinsic  value,  or  import  and  scope, 
of  tliis  term.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  questions, 
therefore,  the  comparison  of  things  ana  the  in- 
vestigation of  things  must  accompany  the  com- 
parison of  words. 

This  brings  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  Pre-history  or 
Pre-historic  Arc/ueology,  a  science  which,  in  general, 
is  based  in  no  small  degree  on  certain  religious  con- 
ceptions and  customs  of  prehistoric  man.  For  we 
owe  the  majority  of  pre-nistoric  relics,  as  is  well 
kno>vn,  to  the  ancient  wide-spread  practice  of  the 
worship  of  the  dead  ;  and  the  questions,  how  and 
where  the  dead  were  buried,  what  was  placed  beside 
them  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink,  what  weapons 
and  implements  were  laid  in  the  grave  or  on  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  why  the  corpse  was  buried 
in  this  or  that  position,  turned  in  this  or  that 
direction,  are  naturally  connected  most  closely 
with  problems  of  the  history  of  religion.  But 
discoveries  of  another  kind  —  such  as  sacrifice- 
stones,  idols,  amulets,  bronze  kettles,  bronze 
chariots,  no  donbt  serving  a  religious  purpose  (one 
was  found  near  Trundliolm  as  recently  as  1902 ; 
cf.  S.  Muller,  Urgeschichte  Europas,  Strassburg, 
1904,  p.  116),  and  many  others — possess  great  sig- 
nificance in  religious  history,  even  if  at  first  they 
raise  more  problems  than  they  enable  as  to  solve. 


But  the  chief  task  in  this  field  of  investigation 
must  always  be  the  comparison  of  the  religions 
historically  attested  in  the  various  Aryan  races, 
and  the  attempt  to  select  from  the  crowd  of  theb 
heterogeneous  phenomena  what  is  common  and 
original.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning 
the  path  to  be  pursued,  provided  that  the  analogy 
emphasized  above  between  the  history  of  Aryan 
culture  in  general  and  the  history  of  Aryan  religion 
in  particular  is  correct. 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  V.  Hehn  to  have  shown, 
especially  in  his  book  Kulturpflanzen  und  ffaustiere 
in  ihrem  ubergang  aus  Asien  nach  Europa''  (ed. 
O.  Schrader,  Berhn,  1902),  that  the  conditions  of 
civilization  in  primitive  Aryan  times  have  per- 
sisted, often  with  great  faithfulness,  among  the 
N.  European  races,  particularly  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  Slavs,  among  whom  they  not  infrequently 
show  themselves  at  the  present  day.  It  is  from 
the  study  of  these  races  that  the  higher  forms  of 
life,  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  Indian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  antiquity,  have  for  the  first  time 
been  fully  understood.  There  was  really  nothing 
further  needed  than  the  transference  of  this 
simple  thought  to  the  history  of  religion.  In  very 
much  the  same  way,  men  like  W.  R.  Smith  (Reli- 
gion of  the  Semites^,  1894  [Germ.  tr.  Freiburg, 
1899])  and  S.  I.  Curtiss  (Primitive  Semitic  Religion 
To-day,  1902  [Germ.  ed.  Leipzig,  1904])  have  re- 
cently attempted  to  deduce  the  oldest  Semitic 
religious  conditions,  not  so  much  from  Babylonian, 
Phcenician,  and  Hebrew  antiquity  as  from  their 
modem  remains,  especially  among  Arab  tribes. 
Similarly  our  task  is  to  look  at  the  higher  forms 
of  religion  of  the  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Romans 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  lower  stages  of  N. 
European  paganism,  and  to  find  the  latter  again  in 
the  former.  Unfortunately,  this  methodical  plan 
is  more  easily  stated  than  carried  out.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  our  knowledge  of  N.  European 
religions  is,  in  many  ways,  still  shadowy  and  in- 
complete ;  for — and  this  more  nearly  concerns  the 
Teutons— it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  work  of 
J.  Grimm  (Deutsche  Mythologie*,  1875-78),  however 
worthy  of  tidmiration  it  is  even  yet,  suffers  from 
two  defects  which  have  not  been  removed  even  by 
later  investigation.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the 
religious-historical  information  with  regard  to  the 
Continental  Teutons  is  too  much  amalgamated  with 
what  we  know  about  the  Northern  mythol^y, 
which  requires  special  critical  examination.  The 
second  defect  is  that  the  whole  re-construction  of 
the  old  Teutonic  faith  in  the  hands  of  Grimm  and 
his  followers  is  dominated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  over-estimation  of  its  contents  as  Tacitus 
exhibits  in  his  Germania.  Our  knowledge  of 
Slavonic  paganism  is  still  more  uncertain.  In  G. 
Krek's  Einleit.  in  die  slav.  Literaturgcschichte* 
(Graz,  1887),  we  find,  indeed,  a  comparatively 
matter  -  of  -  fact  presentation  of  ancient  Slavonic 
religion  (pp.  377-439) ;  but  the  incisive  criticism  by 
A.  Bruckner  (Archiv  fiir  slav.  Philol.  xiv.  161  fl.) 
has  shown  how  careful  an  investigation  we  still 
need  of  the  sources,  which  are  far  too  full  of  the 
most  incredible  misunderstandings  and  faulty 
emendations  (examples  of  these  in  Arehiv,  iv. 
423  or  xiv.  164),  before  we  can  obtain  from  them 
any  grains  of  real  gold.  In  particular,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  common  Slavonic  god- 
names,  for  even  the  agreement  of  Zuarasici  (certi- 
fied by  Thietmar,  vi.  7)  with  the  Russ.  Svarog 
does  not  prove  any  such  thing  with  certainty  (cf 
Jagi6,  Archiv,  iv.  412  IT.).  This  is  perhaps  duo 
to  the  simple  reason  that,  as  yet,  there  were  no 
Slavonic  god-names  at  all.  It  the  historical  in- 
formation about  Slavonic  paganism  is  thus  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  we  are  compensated  for  it  in  some 
measure  by  the  fact  that  on  Slavonic  soil  many 
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heathen  manners  and  cnBtoma,  even  under  the 
gloss  of  Christianity,  make  themselves  w-idely  felt 
even  at  the  present  time.  We  possess  excellent 
data  about  these ;  and  we  hope,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  cult  of  the  dead,  to  obtain  new  and 
valnable  information  by  means  of  them. 

It  fortunately  happens,  too,  that  we  are  very  well 
■applied  with  information  about  the  primitive 
paganism  of  the  Baltic  brother-races  of  the  Slavs, 
the  Pruasisins,  Lithuanians,  aad  Letts.  Among 
these  peoples,  originally  at  least  equally  far  removed 
from  the  influences  of  both  Roman  and  Byzantine 
culture,  a  particularly  primitive  religious  system 
■urrived  down  to  the  15tb  and  16th  cents.,  and 
even  longer;  so  that  we  see  the  remarkable 
Bjpectacle  of  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
like  Jan  Malecki  (Meletius,  Menecius)  about  1650, 
or  Matthseus  Praetorius  (bom  about  1635)  being 
able  to  report  in  detail  recording  the  paganism 
existing  in  their  communities.  F.  Solmsen  has 
enumerated  and  briefly  explained  these  sources  of 
the  Prusso-Lithuanian  religion,  in  Ueener's  Got- 
temanun  (p.  79flr.)  We  shaU  return  to  some  of 
them  in  the  course  of  this  article.  In  general, 
however,  we  may  express  the  hope  that  the  Lithu- 
anian religion  will  render  services  to  the  history  of 
Aryan  religion  similar  to  those  rendered  by  the 
Arabs  to  Semitic  study. 

Idea  of  God. — If  we  undertake  to  examine  and 
arrange,  in  accordance  with  the  method  described 
above,  the  stock  of  religious  ideas  and  customs 
prevalent  among  the  primitive  Aryan  races,  what 
could  be  a  better  starting-point  than  that  con- 
ception to  the  evolution  of  which  all  those  eSbrts 
are  in  the  last  resort  directed — the  conception  of 
'  God '  ?  We  sliall  make  the  three  words  Gr.  fftis, 
Lat.  deus,  and  the  common  Teutonic  O.H.G.  got 
the  pivot  of  this  preliminary  investigation. 

For  a  long  time  the  Greek  word  was  erroneously 
connected  with  the  Lat.  detis.  Nowadaj's  this 
theory  may  be  regarded  as  linally  abandoned.  On 
the  other  hand,  nearly  all  later  etymologists  agree  * 
that  the  Gr.  Seit  is  derived  from  *9F«io-t  (ci.  8i<r- 
ifKiToi  'spoken  by  God')  and  belongs  to  the  follow- 
ing word-group  !  Lith.  dwesia,  dwcsti '  to  breathe,' 
dwase  'breath,'  'Bjiirit,'  ditsas  'vapour,'  Old  Slav. 
duchU  'breath,'  'spirit,'  duSa  'soul,  M.H.G.  getwds 
'ghost,'  Old  Gall,  dufii  'niglitmare '  (cf.  Augustine, 
oe  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23 :  '  Quosdam  diemones,  quos 
Dusios  Galli  nuncupant,  banc  assidue  iramunditiam 
et  ten  tare  et  efficere  plures  talesque  asseverant'; 
Isid.  Or.  8,  11,  103:  '  Ssepe  iniprobi  existunt  etiam 
mulieribus,  et  earum  peragunt  con(  ubitum,  quos 
deemones  Galli  dusivs  nuncupant,  quia  assidue  banc 
peragunt  immunditiam  '),  Lat.  Ferdlia  ('dhvisdlia) 
'  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  dead '  (also  probably 
/erice  from  'dhvisim,  a,nd  fatus).  As  the  develop- 
ment of  the  meaning  of  the  Gr.  8fis  we  get  there- 
fore 'breath,'  'soul,'  'soul  of  the  dead,'  'god.' 

A  second  series  of  words  presents  a  quite 
analogous  appearance.  Jordanis  (ch.  13)  remarks 
of  the  Goths :  '  Jam  procerea  suos,  quorum  quasi 
fortuna  vincebant,  non  puros  liumines  sed  semideos, 
id  est,  ansiis  vocaverunt.'  Now  the  word  anset 
which  is  here  made  use  of,  and  which  in  the 
passage  quoted  denotes  the  souls  of  ancestors  wor- 
shipped as  gods,  rose  on  the  one  hand  to  be  the 
title  of  the  highest  old  Norse  gods,  the  Asen  (Old 
Nor.  dtir),  and  on  the  other  hand  exists  still  in 
Anglo-Saxon  (^e)  in  the  sense  of  lower  spiritual 
beings,  the  elves:  Asa  rjesrot  is  like  yl/a  gescot  = 
N.H.G.  Hexen-schuss,  lit.  witches'  a/wt,  i.e.  lum- 
bago. It  is  not  improbable  that  tliere  is,  further, 
a  connexion  between  the  same  word  and  Skr.  dgu 

'  Bechtcl  tonus  an  exception  lo  this,  In  Bezzenhergert 
Btitnige,  xxi.  267  9.  (A'./J.— A  sUr  biifor4  a  word  (aji  In  the 
next  line)  flgnlllei  that  the  (orm  doea  not  occur  but  l«  in- 
lemd.] 


'  the  breath  of  life  in  men  and  animals,'  anima  (cf., 
in  phonetic  connexion,  Skr.  a,ji  =  Lat.  entis  'sword'), 
and  once  more  with  Skr.  dsura,  Avesta  ahura 
(Ahura-mazda)  =  'god,'  'lord.' 

The  facts  referred  to  find  their  explanation  in  a 
series  of  other  related  phenomena.  As  is  the  case 
among  other  races,  the  soul  is  thought  of  in  the 
Aryan  languages  as  breath,  wind,  vapour  or  smoke. 
A  primitive  Aryan  expression  for  this  survives  in 
the  equation  Skr.  dtmdn  =  O.K.G.  dtum  'breath,' 
'8our(Ir.  athach  'breath'),  while  the  closely  related 
equation  of  Skr.  mdnas  =  Gt.  liivot  (cf.  also  Lat. 
Minerva  from  'Meneaova)  seems  to  mean  not  so 
much  the  physical  substratum  of  the  soul  as  its 
spiritual  power  (cf.  Gr.  fii/iova,  'I  strive').  The 
heart  of  man  appears  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  seat 
of  the  soul,  a  fact  which  seems  to  follow,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  Gr.  Kijpfs,  primitive  spiritual 
beings  (cf.  below,  pp.  27,  62),  and  their  identity 
with  KTJp  '  heart,'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Indian  mdnas  also  has  its 
abode  in  the  heart,  as  a  being  the  size  of  the  thumb 
(cf.  Oldenberg,  Die  Religion  dea  Veda,  p.  526). 
The  heart  is  also  viewed  as  the  starting-point  of 
numerous  spiritual  functions  and  emotions :  Lat. 
vlcors  'mad,'  recordari  'to  remember,'  Old  Slav. 
srHditi  Si  '  to  be  angry,'  Bulg.  sritieliv  'courage- 
ous' (Lat.  cor,  Old  Slav.  srUdice  'heart'),  etc. 
From  the  separate  languages  we  may  mention 
further,  for  the  notion  of  the  soul :  Lat.  aniimis 
'soul,'  anima  'breath':  Gr.  Si-e/iot  'wind'  (Skr. 
dniti  'he  breathes');  Gr.  ^vx^  :  ^i/X""  'breathe'; 
Gr.  Bviibi  (II.  vii.  131  identical  with  ^iixv) :  Skr. 
dhUmd,  Lat.  ftimus  'smoke,'  etc.  "This  breath 
or  smoke  soul,  then,  is  enclosed  in  the  body  of 
man,  which,  however,  it  leaves  on  the  advent  of 
death,  also  temporarUy  in  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
and  dreams,  in  order  to  lead  an  independent  exist- 
ence. From  the  spiritual  beings  formed  in  this 
way  there  have  now  sprung  a  large  host  of  spirits 
conceived  as  partly  harmful  and  partly  helpful,  for 
which  there  exist  in  the  Aryan  languages  a  vast 
number  of  cognate  expressions. 

Some  of  these  are :  Skr.  druh,  Avesta  druj  =  Old  Nor.  draugr. 
Old  Saxon  gidrog,  O.H.O.  gitroc  (cf.  also  A.S.  dredg  'larva 
mortui,*  ana  perhaps  Old  Nor.  dvergr,  M.H.G.  twerc  'dwarf') 
'goblin,' 'ghost' :  Skr.  drw/i  'to  injure';  Skr.  Thhu,  Vedic  ex- 
pression for  three  clever  elfish  beings  (Kuhn'8  Ztschr.  iv.  102ff.) 
=  01d  Nor.  difr,  A.S.  eel/,  M.H.G.  alp,  '  fairy,'  'ghostly  being,' 
'demon,' '  nigh  tmare  *  (cf.  W.  Grimm,  ff;mi«r«5cAri//en,i.  4U6flf., 
and  also  Schrader,  Reallexicon,  art.  '  Zwer<je  und  Kiesen  ')  ;  com- 
mon Teutonic  M.H.G.  mar  m.f.,  Old  Nor.  viara,  A.S.  ituvre. 
mare,  O.H.G.  mara  t.  '  demon '  (inare  in  '  nijjhtmare')  =  01a 
81.  m&ra  '  witch,' '  demon,'  '  goblin,'  Ir.  mor-[r]Ujain,  Gl,  lamia 
'goblin-queen  ' ;  Old  Nor.  valr,  A.S.  wail '  the  dead  "  (esp.  on  the 
battlefield)  =  Lith.  wSles  'ghostly  forms  of  dead  people,  ghostly 
beings  in  general ' ;  Goth,  hitgs  '  vov^,'  Old  Nor.  Migr  '  soul ' 
(mannahugir  '  human  souls  which  appear  in  many  forms ') 
perhap8  =  Lith.  ka^ikaa  '  dwarf-spirit,' '  nobgobliu,*  etc. 

To  this  class  of  beings,  which  will  engage  our 
attention,  in  the  discussion  of  the  conception  of  fate 
(below,  p.  52"),  belong  originally  the  two  series 
of  words  which  were  discussed  above,  namely,  Gr. 
${6s  and  Goth,  anses ;  but  these  words  took  on  a 
higher  meaning  under  the  influence  of  the  worship 
devoted  to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  ultimately 
became  associated  with  those  divine  beings  for 
whom  the  Lat.  deus  is  the  characteristic  term. 

The  word  deus,  as  we  have  shown  above,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Skr.  devd,  Ir.  dia,  Lith.  diSivas,  Old 
Nor.  Hvar,  and  along  with  these  goes  back  to  an 
Aryan  root  *deivo-s,  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
close  connexion  with  Aryan  'di/cu-s  =  S\iT.  dydiis 
'sky,'  Gr.  Zfvs,  Lat.  Juppiter,  must  have  had 
some  such  meaning  as  'the  heavenly.'  Now, 
since  the  Arj'an  'dySus,  as  the  use  not  only  of  the 
Indian  dydus,  but  also  of  the  Gr.  Zeis  and  Lat. 
Juppiter  proves,  originally  denoted  merely  the 
visible  sky  worshipped  as  a  god,  'deivoa  derived  in 
primitive  times  *  from  "dyttta,  must  have  signified 

*  A  later  formation  from  Skr.  dydiu,  divdM^QT.  Znft,  Atf.4t 
li  Bki.  dtrydiOr.  Slat  from  'tif-j<^  'beaTenl;.' 
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«kf  T^^  °"^  ""^  P°r"  °^  "at'ire  visible  in  tl.e 

ones'  Tl.o'"'"^'""'''  l"  '""^^  ^^^^  t''^  'heavenly 
ones.  The  common  Teutonic  root  Goth,  nub  Old 
Nor.  goct,  A.S.  god,  O.H.G.  j^oi,  seemf  to  U  e 
present  wnter  to  be  largely  chlracterist  c  of  e 
oldest  conception  of  the  divine  element  thou-ht  of 
as  active  in  these  'heavenly  ones.'  The  most 
significant  thing  about  it  is  tLat  it  leads  back  to  a 
neuter  conception,  to  an  oridnal  VA«««%vhich  (cf 
TKunJTP''^"'^  ^  >ezze/berger's"S 
t'hfjf  ■■  "'^-  ^^'■-  -^^'^-  i"),  as  is  shown  by 

of  div?din""fh^^'-  "^r-  ^'  ^"^  "^  ^  the  necessity 
Dartrt^f.l,  ^  material  at  our  disposal  into  two 
th6H;.H  »  ^  "^^  may  distinguish  as  worship  of 
the  dead  and  worship  of  the  '  heavenly  ones.'  In  a 
thtrd  division  we  stall  discuss  what,  indeed  in 
many  ways  comes  into  contact  with  the  worship  of 
the  dead  and  the  'heavenly  ones.'  but  yet    s  on 

,•!''« '''i°i\'°''T",'^^°*  °^  "•  ^^'  the  p^revailin" 

idew  of  Fate  an§  the  means  of  their  investigation" 

I.  TbE  worship  of  the  dead.— As  far  back  a^ 

we  can  trace  the  Aryan  races  by  means  of  tradition 

Z^^:T''T-  '^^^,  •'•°u°°"^«''  ^^^'^  dead  bv  a  long 
senes  of  customs  which  shed  a  surprising  Lht  of 

We  shaS%e  tr°h  T''™T  ?  "^^  ^^^^^  deatl 
m  t^^^V  *w  ^^^^  "^'^  of  tliese  by  treating  of 
U)  the  different  forms  of  disposal  of  the  dead  which 

Wi»7°"S'^'  ^""^°8  *■>«  ^^J"^"  races.  espeS 
thTni  «;n'l/,f°iation;  (2)  the  attentions  S  to 
the  dead  at  the  time  of  the  disposal  of  the  cornse 

Ta^r  to^th  n/"f.'  *°.'^  f'"'  <3)  the  attentTon^ 
worship)  rLt,  '^'  ^^^  ^"°'^'-^'  rites  (ancestor- 
vl^i^!?'?'"c  ,  ^^^  '""^t  speak  (4)  about  the 
^/hl' j°  fifd  common  abodes  of  the  dead  (realms 
IJi  f^d)-bcliefs  which,  in  the  course  of  tim^ 

A^anworld."'^'^'""''   ^   ''^''"^  P''^*^   °f  ^^e 

mf  f  •^"{f'  ^"'^  burning  of  the  corpse.— The  fact 
that  m  all  countries  occupied  by  Aryans  thes!  two 

■mTlortt^""'^^  °^  the^dead Ve  found  contend 
ing  for  the  mastery,  even  in  very  primitive  time" 

3we  t^°r -"^^  r*^^"*"-'  To  wFiicl/of  til  uv^ 
?^t,7  "^^'S"  t*^e  greater  antiquity?    If  we 

torn  for  an  answer  first  to  Asia,  we  find  that  cremi 
tion  may  be  regarded  as  the  regular  means  of  dis 
t^r«^  "^i*"-"  ^Z"^^  T°"e  the  /«rfian.even  in  Vedic 
S-  but  alnn^  °A^^  rf  "'^''tioned  in  the  ritual 
^xts ,  but  alongside  of  it  there  are  also  evidences 

WaTxf  *i',^r^"°^'^  ^""^y-  Thus  i^X 
fl^l-  '  A^'  '"*'  "'"  I"°"s  ancestors  who  dwell 
m  the  joy  of  Heaven  are  divided  into  '  those  who 

be'In  bumedTv'fi  '^  '""'^  ^'^  ">°^^  -ho  have  no? 
Wtfa  (xym.u  34)  buried  bodies  and  cremated  ones 
are  distinguished  among  the  '  fathers.'  whom  A°ni 

brother  raTe  o^fT^t  .-^  ^^"^'^  ^'  '^-^  ^'•~ 
l,fti^  r.-  *''^  Indians  shows  us  that  in  these 
latter  quotations  we  have  before  us  the  trace"  of 
an  earlier  state  of  affairs.     A  mong  the  kin' s  of  the 

fp'^^rt^rth^'ow'' V°«TP'""'^"y --^  '-  4"-en? 
fn^ff  J  ^  primitive  Iranian  race,  left  behind  or 
scattered  westwards,  and  who  remained   in  more 

71  f      whn'T'''*;^"'    ?^   ■^"''•'^<='    Herodotus   (°v 
71  f.)    who  describes  their  obsequies  in  great  de 
tail,  presupposes  burial  as  the  only  form  ;  and  the 
tomW°^  '"  '^'jient  Persian  kings  aTo'were  en 
tombed  unlnirned,   as  their   oraves  show      H„t„ 

r,fro^^?/;»  „^  "^  *5"''''  '°  'iddition  an  account  of 
a  protective  envelopment  of  the  body  in  wa.x  (/cara 


thP  Av?.^"'''^''-''^"'^'  "emation  is  proved  by 
bes  or  whii?  fT'f'lr  ^"""^  non-Zoroastrian 
well  i,  fl  I  P  ■"  f°i'«-.«'«  of  Zaiathushtra,  as 
t  W  hL^^  Persian  Magi,  previous  to  burying 
their  dead   exposed  them  to  be  devoured  bv  fc 

undoVbLdlvrt'  "Ar^'  ''1  ™-'  i"  botf.  S 
ton,rf  h!  ^^  detect  the  introduction  of  foreign  cus- 
toms,  the  last-mentioned  of  which  seems  tS  have 

o7S*fn  Ba^T  V"  -"/ "•ountainU?bes''of'the 
Ureitae  m  Baluchistan  (cf.  Diodorus  Siculus,  xvii. 

Tov  T£TcX£VT,,KoTos  KaraXci^ovat  popiv  rot,  e^pfoLs). 
Similar  conditions  confront  us  anion-  the  £«ro 

of  tter'' '''"'' '"  "'?  H^^'"^«  '"'d  chamber  tombs 
?it      ^•^^"'^a"  period,  the  dead  were  entombed 

Manatt  TAe  Mycenwan  Age,  chs.  v.  vi.).  And  even 
account  of  th'  °^  ''-«?.  "i-overies,  wi  mus?  take 
fatiTfn  M  ^  possibi  ity  of  a  non-Grecian  popu- 

witn  the  great  Athenian  cemetery  which  has  been 
?fq^cf  T  P^"  *^  ^•^^;  S^  ">«  t"-"  since  the  year 
Friedliof^'in 'r^r-;  ^S*^  f "  ?"'5''^«'  '  ^i"  attischer 
Irutituts,  Athen  Abt.  x viii. ).  Among  the  nineteen 
[^'Wl^X^'^^^^' isr^^^  of  the  geometric  period" 
vithb„^Tr°^"P'f'^''.°°,'y°°«  contained  an  Z 
w  th  t^  '"'    ^°'^r"A'"  ^^'^'^  °f  ^"'^irs  agrees 

with  the  assurances  of  Greek  local  antiquarieT 

burnt  bo"v'  's^  'T  T  '^""'""""^^^  rd,o^  wTth  a 
Durnt  body.      So.  when  burying  and  burning  are 

niet  with  in  the  Greece  of  liiftory  alonSe  of 
o^Sto^*'''''  *.''r  '^^^  ^  °°  ^"•^I't  that  thf  former 
Jtf^^  ?tf^  ^.?  "-eKarded  as  the  more  primitive 
and  that  the  Homeric  world  with  its  practice  of 
body-burning  represents  an  innovation  contra^ 
to  the  primitive  Greek  custom  of  burial  which  w 
preserved  in  the  mother-country. 

The  Ronian  tradition  corresponds  to   the  con- 
fn1:°to  Pli'n"v"^  ^"-"V^  among  th^  Greeks.     Accord- 


'  r^°if/°y^*°''.'='°]«"*  referring  to  the  so-called 
CKsarian  operation'  (cf.  M.  Voigt,  '  Uber  die 
leges  regiae '  in  ASG,  vii.  :  •  negat  llx  regia  m,S^ 
nfr?!;..!"*  Prsegnans  mortua  sit.  humari,  antequam 
partus  ei  excidatur  ')  appears  to  be  acquainted  with 
burial  only    but  the  fegislation    of    the   Twelve 

Jf  thede  r^'"""     °'^°*''  "'^*''°'^'  °f  ^^^ 

„»  Y  j^v*^*"*'*""^  ^^^°  indicate  that  burial  was  suc- 
ceeded by  cremation  on  ancient  Latin  soU  The 
Z^lrl^V  ^'-f-  b"'ying-ground  laid  bare  near 
tbe  l^orta  Esquilina  contains  rock-hewn  burial 
chambers  with  unburned  bodies;  while  in  the 
second  layer  of  soil  in  this  cemetery,  as  well  as  i^ 
the  necropolis  of  Alba  Longa  and  among  the  mort 
recent  excavations  of  Professor  Boni  in  the  Fomm 
Romanum  urns  of  ashes  have  been  brought^ 
l.ght  ,yhich  point,  no  doubt,  to  a  higher  antiquity  fo? 

tn.l,r°'"/?°™,?.  ■'•"*"  ""'S''*  ^«  expected  Yrom 
the  historical  tradition  quoted.     We  have  to  rely 

PartofTfX'^'H'^'-^f^  'J^"""^  ^  the  norther^ 
part  of  Italy.  Here,  in  the  famous  burying-places 
belonging  to  the  older  Iron  Age,  of  Boloja  vfl 
ind"b,;r"„°?' >"°^°"°'  *''«  Sra"v4s  of  bodies  Juried 
toother  Th^«/°f.'  =»f  ««P°^aneously  lie  close 
together.     The  latter  class  are  assigned  by  Men- 
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teliuB  {La  Civilisation  primitive  en  Jtalie  depuis 
I' introduction  des  mitaux,  Stockholm,  1S95)  to  the 
Umbrians,  i.e.  to  the  near  relatives  of  the  Latins, 
and  the  former  to  the  non-Aryan  Etruscans.  But 
the  observations  of  the  present  writer,  on  the  spot 
and  in  the  Museum  of  Bologna,  failed  to  convince 
hira  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  through  this 
ethnographic  division. 

When  we  pass  to  the  East  and  North  of  our 
territory,  we  find  both  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (v.  8)  among  the 
Thracians  :  raipai  oi  Toiut  euoalfioffi  aurw;'  [the  present 
reference  is  thus  only  to  the  rich]  ei<rl  aide-  rpeU 
fxiv  T}tUpas  Trpori6^aat  rbv  v€Kpbv,  Kal  iravToia  acpd^avTss 
Iprt'Ca  ci/oix^ovrai,  TrpoKXavaavTes  irpujTov*  Sireira  S^ 
OdvTovcn  KaTaKavcravTc^  ^  aXXus  -y^  Kpv'\l/avT€S.  * 
The  same  thing  holds  of  the  pagan  Prussians  and 
Lithuanians,  regarding  whom  a  treat}-  with  the 
Teutonic  Order  in  the  year  1249  (cf.  Dreger,  Cod. 
Pomeran.  diplom.  No.  191)  certifies  the  following  : 
'  promiserunt  quod  ipsi  et  heredes  eorum  in  mortuis 
comburendis  vol  subterrandis  .  .  .  vel  etiam  in 
aliis  quibuscunque  ritus  gentilium  de  cetero  non 
servabunt.'  Elaborate  descriptions  of  the  disposal 
of  the  bodies  of  people  of  rank  by  cremation  among 
the  races  mentioned  are  given  us  by  ditl'erent 
authorities,  such  as  Peter  of  Dusburg  or  the  canon 
Stryikowski ;  while  others  like  the  clerical  Jan 
Malecki  (Meletius,  Menecius),  who  will  often  be 
referred  to,  in  their  accounts  of  the  ancient  Prussian 
funeral  customs,  start  with  burial  as  a  self-evident 
institution.  The  older  information  among  the 
Slavonic  races  is  somewhat  more  uniform,  and  is 
in  favour  of  cremation.  It  is  certified  by  Boni- 
face (Jaff6,  Monumenta  Mo^untitia,  p.  172)  as 
existing  among  tlie  Winedi ;  by  Thietmar  of 
Merseburg  (CArore.  viii.  2)  among  tue  Poles,  and  by 
the  Arabs  Ibn  Dustah,  Ibn  Fosslan,  Mas'udi,  etc., 
among  the  Eastern  and  the  Danube  Slavs.  Along- 
side of  this,  however,  Ibn  Dustah  tells  of  a  custom 
according  to  which,  if  a  man  of  noble  rank  died, 
a  grave  wao  made  for  him  in  the  form  of  a  large 
house,  in  which  he  was  laid  unbumed.  But,  as 
the  followers  of  this  custom  are  expressly  called 
Rhos  (Russians),  not  Slavonians,  it  is  natural  to 
conjecture  that,  as  we  must  understand  by  the 
Rhos  the  Norse  conquerors  of  Russia,  we  have 
here  to  do  with  a  Scandinavian  custom  ;  for  we 
read  of  stately  rooms  in  Norway  belonging  to  the 
oldest  Iron  Age — rooms  hewn  in  wood,  in  which 
some  corp.ses  lay  on  stufi'ed  cushions,  and  some  sat 
on  chairs  (cf.  O.  Montelius,  Die  Kultur  Schwedens^, 
p.  193).  It  may  also  be  considered  a  foreign  custom 
when,  in  the  account  given  by  Ibn  Fosslan  of  the 
interment  of  a  Russian  merchant  (see  below,  p.  30), 
the  corpse  was  put  in  a  ship  and  burned  along  with 
it,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  was  customary  in 
Northern  Scandinavia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sinmltaneous  existence  of  different  burial  customs 
among  the  old  Slavonic  races— cremation  among 
the  Radimifes,  Sfiverjanes,  and  KriviCes,  burial 
among  the  Poljanes  and  Drevljanes — may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  information  of  the  old  Russian 
Chronicle  of  Nestor,  and  Christianity  at  its  intro- 
duction seems  to  have  found  both  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  the  bodies  followed  to  practically  the 
same  extent  (cf.  Kotljarevskij,  'On  the  Burial 
Customs  of  the  Pagan  Slavs, "^  in  Trans,  of  t/ie 
Department  for  the  Russian  Lang,  and  Lit.  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Acad.  [Russ.]  xlix.  p.  2-10  H'.). 

The  Teutons  and  Celts  still  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. Among  these  the  Roman  authors  are 
acquainted  with  cremation  only. 

Cf.,  lor  the  Teutons,  Tacitus,  Germ.  27:  '  funenim  nulla 
anibitio  :  id  solum  oliservatur,  ut  corpora  clarorum  \-irorum 
c«rtis  lignifl  crementur,  Btruem  rogi  nee  vestibus  uec  odoribus 

*  Of.  aUo  Kretschmer,  Einl»it.  in  die  Qtteh.  der  arieeh. 
Spraehe,  p.  178. 
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cumulant :  sua  cuique  anna,  quorundam  igni  et  equus  adicitur, 
sepulcrum  CKSpes  erigit."  As  late  as  the  year  785  (MGU  iii. 
tO)  Charlemagne  decreed  against  the  Saxons  :  '  si  quis  corpus 
defunct!  hommis  secundum  ritum  Paganorum  flamma  consunii 
fecerit,  et  ossa  eius  ad  cinerem  redegerit,  capite  punietur ' ;  and 
again,  '  iubemus  ut  corpora  Christianoruni  Saxonum  ad  cime- 
teria  ecclesiw  deferantur  et  non  ad  tumulos  Paganoruni.'  The 
native  testimonies  to  cremations  on  a  large  scale  are  too  well 
known  from  the  Beowvl/ and  the  songs  of  the  Edda  to  require 
to  be  detailed  here.  With  reference  to  the  Gauls,  Caisar  states 
(de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  19)  :  '  funera  sunt  pro  cultu  Gallorum  magnifica 
et  sumptuosa  ;  omniaque  quiB  viris  cordi  fuisse  arbitrantur,  in 
ignem  mferunt,  etiam  animalia,  ac  paulo  supra  banc  niemori'am 
servi  et  clientes,  quos  ah  iis  dilectos  esse  constabat,  iustis 
funeribus  confectis  una  cremabautur.'  The  same  thing  ap- 
pears from  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  2, 3)  and  from  Diodorus  Siculus 
(V.  28). 

The  question  simply  is.  At  what  time  did  the 
Teutons  and  Celts  begin  to  cremate  their  dead  ? 
The  final  answer  to  this  can  be  given  only  by  pre- 
historic archaeology,  for  want  of  older  written 
evidences.  This  shows  that  in  the  lands  occupied 
by  the  Celts  and  Teutons  during  the  Neolithic 
Age,  the  corpses  were  interred  unbumed  in  dol- 
mens, upright  graves,  and  stone  chests,  and  that  it 
was  only  after  the  use  of  bronze  had  become  more 
firmly  established  in  Europe  that  cremation  giadu- 
ally  came  in.  It  further  encourages  more  and  more 
the  opinion  (cf.  Montelius,  AA  xvii.  151  tt.)  that 
the  change  of  custom  went  on  in  the  countries 
mentioned,  without  any  real  change  in  the  popula- 
tion, so  that  in  this  way  we  should  have  to  con- 
clude that,  for  both  Celts  and  Teutons,  burial  and 
not  cremation  was  the  oldest  method  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  although  history  gives  evidence  only  of 
the  latter.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  burial  once  more  appears  decisively 
dtiring  the  younger  Iron  Age  alongside  of  crema- 
tion, and  we  may  doubt  whether  the  former  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  was  at  any  time  quite  extinct. 

No  one  who  considers  the  facts  and  conditions 
here  described  (cf.  for  details  J.  Grimm,  '  tjber  das 
Verbrennen  der  Leichen '  in  Kleinere  Schriften,  ii. 
211,  and  Ridgeway,  The  Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  ch. 
vii.  '  Inhumation,  Cremation,  and  the  Soul ')  ^vill 
doubt  that,  so  far  as  the  Aryan  races  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  probability  for  the 
priority  of  burial  over  cremation.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the  language. 

If  it  really  happened,  as  J.  Grimm  (op.  cit.) 
assumed,  that  cremation  existed  before  burial,  we 
should  naturally  expect  this  fact  to  be  indicated 
somehow  in  the  Aryan  funeral  terminology  ;  that, 
e.g.,  expressions  for  '  to  dispose  of  the  dead '  should 
exhibit  an  original  Bense='to  bum.'  But  this  is 
not  at  all  the  case ;  and  even  the  Gr.  ffdTTw,  which 
means  in  historical  usage  '  to  bury '  and  '  to  burn,' 
can  by  no  means,  in  spite  of  J.  Grimm's  contention, 
be  connected  with  Skr.  tap,  Lat.  tepeo,  Gr.  ri^pa, 
'ashes,'  but  must  very  likely  be  connected  with 
O.H.G.  tunc, '  pit,'  or  with  Armen.  daniban  '  grave.' 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wide-spread  pre- 
historic designation  of  burial  in  the  series  :  Old  Pr. 
kopts,  cnkopis,  'to  bury,'  Litli.  kapas,  'cairn,' Lett. 
kaj^u  inAte,  'grave -goddess,'  Gr.  itaTreros,  'grave,' 
'pit.'Lat.  c«y'«^«s,  'coffin':  Uth.  knp<iti,OMii\a,v. 
kopati,  'to  hew,'  and  the  same  change  of  meaning 
recurs  in  the  equally  primitive  equation:  O.H.G. 
grab  =  0\A  Slav,  grobu,  'grave,'  'coffin'  (Goth. 
graban,  '  to  dig').  There  is  a  pre-historic  desi<jna- 
lion  of  the  grave  also  in  the  probable  equation, 
Lat.  orcus  {'urcus),  'under  world '  =  Goth,  aurahi 
'  sepulchral  cave '  (cf.  Bezzenbergcr,  Beilriige,  xxv.. 
166)  ;  while  the  Lat.  sepelio,  the  oldest  meaning  of 
which  was  undoubtedly  '  to  buiy,'  as  follows  from 
the  passages  of  the  Twelve  Tables  quoted  above, 
through  its  connexion  with  the  Skr.  sapary,  'to 
serve,  'do  homage,'  'honour,'  plainly  exinee.ses 
the  ancient  ritual  signifcance  of  this  mode  of  dis- 
posal of  the  dead  (cf.  also  W.  Schulze,  in  Kuhu'i 
Zeitschr.  xli.  335). 
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We  are  thus  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
Aryans,  alike  in  the  land  of  their  origin  and  after 
their  arrival  in  what  afterwards  became  their  home, 
interred  their  dead  unbumed  in  carefully  prepared 
graves.  The  thought  that  prompted  this  kind  of 
burial  must  have  been  simply  the  desire  to  protect 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  whether  with  the  pious 
intention  of  warding  off"  enemies  and  wild  animals 
from  it,  or  because,  believing  that  the  soul  of  the 
dead  hovers  around  the  corpse  and  is  bound  to 
its  existence,  they  thought  to  secure  the  interests 
of  the  deceased  by  procuring  for  him  the  longest 
possible  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sen'e 
the  interests  of  the  survivors — for  they  were  afraid 
of  ghosts — by  confining  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
rigidly  to  the  grave.  Or  it  may  be  that  all  these 
reasons  worked  together. 

This  intention  of  guarding  the  body  of  the  dead 
person  is  exhibited  on  the  grandest  scale  in  those 
colossal  tombs,  known  as  dolmens,  vaults,  cairns, 
etc.,  which  are  scattered  over  Europe  in  tlie 
North,  West,  and  South,  and  which  also  recur 
in  North  Africa,  Palestine,  and  India ;  but  the 
questions  to  which  these  buildings  give  rise  from 
the  side  of  the  history  of  culture  and  ethno^aphy 
(cf.  S.  Miiller,  Nord.  Altertumskunde,  \.  68; 
Hoemes,  Urgesch.  der  bildenden  Kunst,  p.  241 ; 
Zinck,  Det  nordevrop.  dysseterritor.  stengrave  og 
dysaemes  udbred^lse  i  Europa;  M.  Much,  Heimat 
der  Indogermanen,  Abschnitt  r.,  'Die  grossen 
SteingrSber ')  are  as  yet  bo  far  from  being  settled 
that  we  cannot  enter  upon  them  here.  At  bottom, 
however,  the  same  endeavour  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  human  corpse  is  expressed  in  the  later  but 
still  pagan  invention  of  the  coffin.  It  is  unknown 
during  the  whole  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  in  Greece 
also  during  the  Mycensean  period  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  In  Sparta,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Lycur^s, 
the  dead  were,  without  any  such  covering,  laid 
upon  palm  branches  and  leaves  of  the  olive  tree. 
Aftemards,  as  in  the  old  Athenian  cemetery  (cf. 
above,  p.  16),  the  bodies  were  enclosed  in  large 
vessels  (x(tfoi),  and  then  the  clay  and  wooden  coffin 
and  the  stone  sarcophagus  gradually  found  their 
way  into  the  South,  borrowed  perhaps  from  foreign 
countries.  In  the  forest  land  of  N.  Europe  there 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  in  the  earlier  Bronze 
Age,  the  so-called  '  tree  of  the  dead,'  i.e.  a  hollowed- 
out  trunk,  especially  of  the  oak,  which  was  used 
for  the  protection  of  the  body.  Any  one  who 
desires  to  convince  himself  of  the  preserving  power 
of  this  manner  of  interment  has  only  to  examine, 
in  the  Copenhagen  National  Museum,  the  tree- 
coffins  with  their  contents  taken  from  the  Danish 
cairns.  In  Ancient  Russia,  and  in  dialects  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  coffin  bears  the  very  name 
klada,  koloda,  i.e.  'tree-trunk'  (cf.  N.  Germ. 
Dodenstork).  The  Slavonians,  even  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  felled  a  hollow  tree  for  the  pur- 
poses of  burial,  shaped  it,  and  pushed  the  dead 
body  inside.  The  sectaries  of  the  province  of  Tzer- 
nigovski  are  still  said  in\ariably  to  manufacture 
their  coffins  out  of  a  complete  tree-trunk.  More- 
over, corpses  have  been  found  in  Russia  which 
were  enveloped  only  in  bark  (cf.  Kotljarevskij, 
op.  cit.  p.  222  f. ).  This  northern  '  tree  of  the  dead,' 
whose  wide-spread  use  is  a  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  burial  of  the  dead  had  never  quite  been  given 
up,  was  afterwards  superseded  by  the  Christian 
coffin  con.itructed  from  boards,  which  spread  over 
Europe  along  with  the  difhision  of  the  new  beliefs. 

Eloquent  witness  is  borne  to  this  by  numerous  names  of  the 
coffin  in  the  Teutonic  l&n^ages — names  which  were  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  (O.U.O.  sartiA,  «arA,  from  *garcru=i:arcoplia'ing, 
A.8.  oett,  citt,  'colfln,'  cistian,  'to  coffin,"  Old  Nor.  lik-ki-ila 
trom  LAt  cilta,  M.H.O.  arkt  from  lAt.  area,  O.H.O.  mrh- 
forlni  from  Lat  $erinium). 

ThtiB  all  along,  from  the  earliest  to  the  most 
recent  times,  w«  see  connected  with  the  disnosal 


of  the  dead  by  burial  the  endeavour  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  corpse. 

Now,  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  this  series 
of  ideas  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead,  is 
the  custom  of  cremation,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
emerges  in  pre-historio  times  among  all  the  Aryan 
races,  and  subsists,  alongside  of  burial,  down  even  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  While  those  who 
bury  a  body  aim  at  protecting  it  by  durable  grave- 
constructions  or  by  coffining,  we  now  find  men 
resorting  to  fire  as  the  most  drastic  means  of  destroy- 
ing it.  It  is  in  reality  a  revolution  which  can 
be  explained  only  by  a  complete  change  in  the 
ideas  about  life  after  death,  and  which  in  recent 
years  several  famous  scholars  have  made  the  sub- 
ject of  research.  The  first  place  here  is  due  to 
En\in  Rohde  and  his  book  Psyche'  (i.  27  ti'.).  Ac- 
cording to  his  view,  cremation  is  meant  to  effect 
the  speedy  and  complete  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body,  and  this  from  an  affectionate  as 
well  as  a  selfish  motive.  As  long  as  the  body  lasts, 
the  soul  is  bound  to  it ;  it  enjoys  no  rest  itself  and 
allows  none  to  the  survivors,  whom  it  terrifies  by 
manifold  appearances. 

'  Nothing  can  destroy  the  visible  counterpart  of  the  Boul  more 
quickly  than  tire ;  if  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  most  precious 
belongings  of  the  dead  man  are  consumed  in  it,  no  bond  can 
detain  the  soul  any  longer  in  this  world.  Thus,  by  burning 
the  body,  they  serve  the  interests  of  the  dead,  who  no  longer 
roam  about  restlessly,  and  still  more  those  of  the  living,  whom 
the  souls  banished  to  the  depths  of  the  earth  can  never  meet 
again. 

In  essential  agreement  with  Rohde,  but  inde- 
pendently of  him,  S.  Miiller,  in  his  Nord.  Alter- 
tumskunde  (L  363  S".),  is  convinced  that  the  true 
purpose  of  cremation  is  the  release  of  the  soul  in 
order  that  it  may  find  peace  in  the  other  life,  while 
R.  Much,  in  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  Miiller's 
book  (Anzeiger  fiir  deutsckes  Altertum,  xlviii. 
315  tf.),  lays  greater  empliasis  on  the  release  of  the 
survivors  of  the  dead  person  from  the  fear  of  him 
than  on  the  release  of  his  soul. 

•The  thought  of  the  dead  person,  if  It  was  a  csM  of 
burial,  would  involve  the  idea  of  the  preserved  but  disfigured 
body,  decomposed  or  already  changed  to  a  skeleton.  .  .  .  But 
if  the  dead  person  had  been  burned,  what  W'as  left  of  him 
afforded  no  new  food  for  the  imagination.  .  .  .  The  part  which 
the  dead  under  such  circumstances  played  in  the  dreams, 
hallucinations,  and  imaginations  of  the  survivors  was  un- 
doubtedly a  smaller  and  also  a  more  friendly  one ;  in  other 
words,  hxs  soul  entered  more  easily  into  the  peace  of  a  home  of 
souls,  or  else  followed  its  destined  way  at  liberty  within  Uvlng 
and  active  nature.' 

In  confirmation  of  his  view,  Much  appeals  to  the 
coBtom,  which  long  persisted,  of  burning  what 
were  supposed  to  be  vampires,  witches,  sorcerers, 
and  the  like,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent 
their  return. 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  generally  prevalent)  of  these  three  scholars,  that 
the  'dogma  of  cremation  spread  into  Europe  and 
Asia  by  passing  from  race  to  race,  W.  Ridgeway, 
in  his  work  mentioned  above,  The  Early  Age  of 
Greece,  defends  the  view  that  cremation  wa« 
brought  by  the  conquering  expedition*  of  a  N. 
European  Celtic  race  to  Italy  and  Greece  as  well 
as  to  Iran  and  India.  He  holds  that,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing the  body,  the  belief  had  spread  that  an  en- 
trance into  a  world  of  the  blest  was  secured  only 
by  those  who  were  burned  by  fire,  but  that 
cremation  itself  is  rooted,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the 
conviction  that  it  is  only  by  fire  that  man  can 
be  freed  from  the  pollution  which  death  brings 
with  it. 

Setting  aside  this  attempt  of  Ridgeway  (which 
appears  to  have  little  foundation)  to  explain  th« 
spread  of  cremation  among  the  Aryan  races 
by  migration  of  races  instead  of  by  '  waves  of 
culture,'  the  present  writer  believes  that  in  the 
discussions  of  all  four  scholars  important  pointa 
of    view    have    been    suecested    for    the    under- 
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gtanding  of  the  question  with  which  we  are  here 
enga;,'ed,  although  naturally  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  get  beyond  more  or  lesa  credible  conjec- 
tures on  the  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
thought  which  in  stages  of  primitive  culture  Is 
expressed  most  frequently  and  plainly,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  section  on  '  Realms  of  the  Dead  '  (p.  29), 
is  that  cremation  opens  for  the  dead  person  the 
entrance  into  a  paradise  beyond.  But  it  cannot  yet 
be  decided  \\  hetlier  cremation  first  originated  from 
an  Aryan  race  and  spread  '  wave-like '  in  difi'erent 
directions,  or  took  rise  outside  the  circle  of  Aryan 
linguLstic  and  racial  kinship — perhaps  among  the 
primitive  Sumerian  population  of  Babylon,  wnere, 
in  the  year  1887,  huge  burying-grouncla  of  burned 
bodies,  were  brought  to  lifjht  in  tue  two  ruined  sites 
of  Surghul  and  El  Hibba  (cf.  R.  Koldewey,  in 
ZA  ii.  403  ff.). 

2.  Attentions  paid  to  the  dead  at  the  time  of 
the  disposal  of  the  corpse,  especially  the  gifts 
to  the  dead.  —  Whether,  in  primitive  times,  the 
body  of  the  dead  was  buried  or  burned,  the  dis- 
posal of  it  must  have  been  accompanied  even  then 
by  a  long  series  of  solemn  customs,  which  can  still 
be  ascertained  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
burial-rites  lianded  down  from  the  separate  Aryan 
races.  Unfortunately,  such  a  comparison  has  not 
aa  yet  been  undertaken,  and  cannot  be  at- 
tempted in  an  exhaustive  way  here.  To  show, 
however,  how  far-reaching  the  analogies  in  this 
connexion  are,  two  at  least  of  the  cnief  Aryan 
races,  namely,  the  Greeks  and  the  Lithuanian 
Slavs  wUl  be  compared. 

For  the  former  we  shall  start  from  the  descriptioD  of  the 
Greek  burial  •  customs  in  Rohde'B  Psyche^  (denoted  by  R.),  1. 
218  ff.  ;  for  the  latter  we  shall  take  special  account  of  the 
above-mentioned  (p.  17*)  work  of  KotljarevskiJ  (=>K.);  cf.  also 
Joannes  Menecius  (  =  M.),  'de  Sacrificiis  et  Idolatria  veterura 
Borussoruui,  Livonuin,  aliaruraque  vicinarura  gentium' (Scri;*. 
tore)  lierum  Livmiicarum,  ii.  389ff.);  and  P.  V.  Sejn  (  =  S.'), 
'Materials  for  a  Knowledf^e  of  the  Life  and  Language  of  tlie 
Ruasinn  Population  of  the  North-West*  (White  Ruasia),  i.  2, 
2nd  pt.  :  '  Burial  and  Memorial  Custon\8,  Wailings  over  the 
Corpse,  and  Lamentations  for  the  Dead,'  in  Tranlt.  of  the  Depart- 
ment j<n  the  Itu-aHtan  Lang,  and  Lit,  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Acad.  [Russ.j  61,  No.  3,  St.  Petersburg,  1890,  and  the  same 
author's  work  (-^.2),  The  Great  Uustdan  in  his  Songs,  Usages, 
Custfnns,  Superstitions,  Tales,  Legends,  etc.  (Russ. ),  St. 
Petersburg,  1BI)8,  1900,  2nd  pt.  p.  777  8.  Thereafter  the 
Important  subject  of  (fifts  to  the  dead  wUl  be  discussed 
»ith  regard  to  all  the  Aryan  races. 

(a)  Ancient  (iREEK  and  Litu-Slavic  burial- 
customs.  —  (a)  'J'he  lyinf!  in  state  of  the  corpse 
(xpdScffu). — 'After  the  eves  and  the  mouth  have 
been  closed  by  the  hand  of  the  nearest  relative, 
the  corpse  is  waslied  and  anointed  by  the  women 
of  the  family,  clothed  in  clean  garment*i,  and  laid  on 
the  bed  in  tlie  house  for  solemn  lying  in  state '  (R.). 

•In  funeribus  hie  servatur  ritus  a  nisticanis.  l>efunctorum 
cadavera  vestibus  et  calceis  induunlur,  et  erecta  loimntur  8ui>er 
eellam,  cui  assitlentes  illorum  propin([ui  p^rpotant  ac  hellu- 
antur*  (M.  p.  391).  'On  the  ai>]irnrance  of  tiie  master  of  the 
house,  the  wife,  and  the  persons  intimately  connected  with  the 
dead  man,  the  lying  in  state  takes  place  in  the  "corner" 
(fctt(tl),  which  in  this  case  does  not  mean  the  corner  under  the 
sacred  images,  but  the  beru^h  opposite  the  entrance  door.* 
Among  other  wisiies  connected  with  a  "decent"  death,  as,  e.g., 
that  in  tiie  hour  of  death  all  the  relatives  may  be  present, 
that  the  son  may  close  the  eyes,  the  daughter  sing  the  song 
of  woe,  etc,  the  White  Russian  peasant  wishes  to  lie  on  his 
own  "bench"  after  his  death  ;  he  has  not  died  "decently"  if 
he  has  lain  in  the  "corner"  in  a  stranger's  house.'  'They 
clothe  every  corpse  in  a  clean  wliite  garment,  prepared  In  the 
house,  and  in  new  bast  shoes,  which  are  replaced  by  boots  only 
In  wealthy  families."  'It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  de.aa 
man's  nearest  relatives  to  close  his  eyes,  and  in  doing  so  they 
are  required  to  avoid  most  strictl\  any  possible  injury  to  his 
body ;  and  they  make  haste  to  wasli  the  body,  before  it  has 

§rown  cold.'    'They  clothe  the  dead  man  in  a  complete  summer 
refls,  t.«.   In  a  summer  tunic   ami    girdle    over    the  undcr- 

•  Cf.  also  9.'  p.  631:  'They  lay  the  deod  body  on  a  long 
broad  bench,  or  on  a  frame  specially  prepared  for  it  In  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  the  head  towartls  the  sacred  images 
(kramij/  ugotii)' ;  and  S.i  p.  661:  'They  lay  the  dead  body  in 
the  ml<ldle  of  the  room,  with  the  feet  towards  the  door.'  So 
in  Uomer  (//.   xU.  212)  the  dead  |ier»on  rests  av^  vp^&vpov 


farment,  and  they  oiually  pat  a  hat  oo  hla  bead'  (d.l  pp. 
12,  618;. 

A  ditference  from  the  Greek  custom  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  among  the  Slavs  the  washing  of  the 
dead  body,  which,  moreover,  is  regarded  as  a  reli- 
gious ceremony  accompanied  by  prayers,  is  net 
usually  performed  by  relatives,  but  by  stranger.'-  ; 
in  the  case  of  men  it  is  done  by  men,  in  the  case 
of  women  by  women,  or  sometimes  in  the  case  of 
both  by  old  women. 

iP)  'The  lamentation  for  the  dead  (flp^vos). — '  The 
lamentation  for  the  dead  took  place  over  the  corpse 
lying  on  its  bier,  and  the  purpose  of  the  lying  in 
state  was  to  give  opportunity  for  this'  (R.).  The 
spontaneous  pa.ssionatene8s  of  this  lamentation  in 
the  earliest  times  is  attested  not  only  in  the  de- 
scription of  Homer,*  but  also  by  the  endeavours 
of  the  lawgivers,  especially  Solon  (Plutarch,  Solon, 
21),  which  were  directed  towards  putting  a  check 
upon  it.  Solon  will  have  only  the  women  nearest 
of  kin  (cf.  below,  3  e)  to  take  part  in  the  lamenta- 
tion ;  all  violent  ontbtirsts  of  grief,  scratching  of 
the  cheeks,  and  beating  of  the  breast  and  the  head 
are  forbidden,  as  well  aa  the  singing  of  set  forma 
(dpTireTi>  TtiroiTiiJxya).  Homer  {II.  xxiv.  707  ff.)  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  what  once  prevailed :  Priam 
carries  the  body  of  Hector  to  Troy.  The  whole 
town  is  assembled  before  the  gates ;  with  weeping 
and  lamentations  the  people  surround  Priam's 
chariot ;  wife  and  mother  tear  their  hair  at  the 
sight  of  their  beloved  dead  one.  Priam  now  ex- 
horts them :  '  Give  me  place  for  the  mules  to  pass 
through;  hereafter  ye  shall  have  your  fill  of  wail- 
ing wlien  I  have  brought  him  unto  his  home.' 
There  the  body  of  Hector  is  laid  on  a  splemliil 
couch,  professional  singers  strike  up  a  melancholy 
air,  accompanied  by  the  woeful  cries  of  the  women  ; 
then  Andromache,  Hecuba,  and  Helen  step  for- 
ward to  the  dead  body  to  utter  those  mourniii:,' 
songs  which  are  doubtless  meant  by  the  d/nivelv 
TrcTTOirtiiiva  of  Solon's  edict. 

We  meet  with  all  these  customs  in  everj'day  use 
in  the  Litu-Slavic  world,  Boinetimes  even  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  present  day.  I'rora  the 
laying  of  the  dead  body  on  the  '  bench,'  from  the 
very  moment  of  death,  indeed,  the  lamentations  of 
female  relatives  or  neiglilmurs  continue  through  all 
the  phases  of  the  burial — often  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  more  as  a  conventional  neie.ssity  or  as 
an  expression  of  deep  anguish.  Muruover,  they  are 
repeated  at  the  annivers.ary  festivals  of  the  dead, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  below.  The  Arab  Ibn 
Dustah  (K.  p.  217)  was  acquainted  with  the  fierce- 
ness of  these  outbursts  of  ^lief  wlien  he  relates  that 
the  women  lacerated  t  their  liamls  and  faces  with 
knives  when  a  member  of  the  family  died.  And 
feejn  states  of  the  White  Russians  of  the  present 
day  (§.'  p.  535) : 

"The  room  of  the  peasant's  house,  in  which  the  dead  body 
lies,  re-echoes  with  the  weeping  and  mourning  of  relatives, 
neighbours,  and  acquaintances.  In  such  a  case  the  women 
naturally  distinguish  themselves  by  sjiecial  ecstasies  of  feeling, 
their  wailing  and  moaning  and  their  despair  at  times  reaching 
such  a  pit<:h  that,  on  looking  at  them,  one  involuntarily  begins 
to  be  apprehensive  not  only  for  tlie  health,  but  even  (or  the  life 
of  some  of  them.'    Again,  referring  to  the  fjreat  liuxsiatui,  he  saya 

*  Cf.  e.g.  II.  xviii.  22  IT.  (the  ton  of  Nestor  announoes  tb* 
death  of  i'atroclus  to  Achilles) : 

wC  titaro,  TQV  (Achilles)  6'  a\«tK  veii>f\-q  ruaXvp*  ^rfAaira. 
afX<l>OTipr}<ri  ii  X'P^^*"  ^^ww  koi'if  atCoAoeaaai' 
X'VOTO  KaK  j«i/>aA^?,  xapity  6'  fi<T\vve  npoawnov 
vtKjapeit)  6i  X'T'"^''  fteAoil''  a/i(/iit,'afe  Tt</)pT). 
ai/rbi  6'  iv  Koi'iniri  fiiyax  /iryoAuiart  ravvatJeif 

J/jwai  6",  At  'Ax'A'vt  ^ijtairaTO  lldTpo»cA(i«  T«, 
^/lOi'  a«TjxeM<''ai  ^rydA'  laxov,  tK  6i  t*vpa^e 
tipafxov  afj-ft)'  'A^tATia  £at<^poi'a,  x*P<ri  £e  naamt 
<mi('<a  ninXriyovro,  Xiidtv  6'  i/no  yvla  iicdimft. 
f  Cf.  //.  xix.  '.!82  II.  :      _ 

Bpitnjic  5'  ap'  tneir',  ckAtj  xp^'^^V  *A'^po3lT7(, 
•K  I6f  lldrpoK^ov  Stl>aiyptvov  6{<i  xoAxu. 
•^d>'  avTip  x^t^**'V  ^'Y'  <'(u>kv«,  xcp(7,  &'  afxvjww 
rnO^i  t'  1I&'  inoAify  j«ipi|i'  iSi  xaXi  wpiv 


so 
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(fl.'  p.  779) :  *  When  the  women  strike  np  their  moamlng  eongi 
at  the  g^raves,  the  weeping  widow  often  swoons  in  consequence  of 
her  threat  grief,  i,».  she  falls  on  the  grave  of  her  husband,  and 
lies  there  perfectly  motionless.  Then  the  women  who  are 
present  shake  her  and  bring  her  to  her  senses ;  and  she  falls 
down  on  the  grave  again,  and  continues  her  song  of  lamenta* 
tion.  Swoons  like  these  occur  several  times  in  succession. 
Often  they  are  only  pret«nded,  u  it  does  honoor  to  the  be- 
reaved one,  and  they  praise  her  for  "knowing  how  to  weep."' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  Russian  lamenta- 
tions often  assume  an  epic,  and  even  a  dramatic, 
character — epic  in  so  far  as  occasionally  a  complete 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  deceased  is  given  in  them 
(of.  S.'  p.  546),  dramatic  in  so  far  as  the  mourners 
are  in  tne  habit  of  turning  to  the  dead  person  with 
questions  as  if  he  were  alive. 

Cf.  Menecius,  op.  eit.  p.  391 :  '  Epota  cerevisia  (see  above)  fit 
lamentatio  funebris,  quie  in  lingua  Rutenica  sic  sonat :  ...  id 
est,  hei  mibi  quare  mortuus  ea?  Num  tibi  deerat  esca  aut 
potus?^  Hoc  modo  lamentantes  enumerant  ordine  omnia  ex- 
terna Ulius  bona,  cuius  mortem  deplorant ;  nempe,  uxorem, 
liberos,  oves,  boves,  equos,  anaeres,  gallinas,  etc  Ad  quse  sin- 
gula respondentes  occinunt  banc  nseniam :  cur  ergo  mortuus 
ea  qui  haec  habebas?'  and  S.*  p.  620:  'Those  who  visit  the  dead 
man  take  pains  to  express  their  genuine  grief,  and  in  doing  so 
they  recall  different  circumstances  in  their  lives  which  have  such 
and  such  a  connexion  with  his  life.  The  women  express  this  in 
A  mournful,  tearful  song,  but  the  men  in  a  long  address,  during 
which  the  speaker  often  turns  to  the  dead  man  with  questions, 
just  as  if  he  were  still  alive,  and  several  times  during  tile  course 
of  the  speech  he  repeats  that  the  dead  man,  although  no  longer 
alive,  can  nevertheless  hear  and  understand  quite  well,  only  he 
li  anable  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings.' 

These  speeches  of  the  men  are  not  really  dirges, 
since  only  the  women  can  take  part  in  funeral 
dirges.  Copious  collections  of  these  dirges,  arranged 
according  to  the  relationship  of  the  mourner  (widow, 
mother,  sister,  daughter,  daughter-in-law,  etc.),  are 
to  be  found  in  both  of  Sejn's  works.  While  on  the 
whole  marked  by  great  monotony,  these  songs  not 
infrequently  exhibit  in  details  genuine  poetic  feel- 
ing, and  quite  recall  the  mourning  songs  which  the 
Trojan  women  poured  forth  over  the  body  of  Hector. 

Thus  a  White  Russian  widow  laments  (S.'  p.  638):  'O,  my 
brave  partner,  how  am  1  to  live  now  with  my  dear  little  child- 
ren? Who  will  be  their  supporter  and  father?  Whence  can 
warm  winds  blow  down  upon  them?  No  warm  winds  will  blow 
upon  them,'  etc  Cf.  Andromache's  words  at  the  bier  of  her 
husband  (/(.  xxiv.  725  fS.):  '  Husband,  thou  art  gone  young  from 
life,  and  leavest  me  a  widow  in  thy  halls.  And  the  child  is  yet 
but  a  little  one,  the  child  of  ill-fated  parents,  thee  and  me ; 
nor  methinks  shall  he  grow  up  to  manhood,'  etc 

In  Russia  there  are  also  paid  female  mourners, 
who  often  acliieve  great  fame  by  their  art  (cf.  Mel- 
nikow.  In  the  Forests,  ii.  307,  Russ.  ed.). 

(>)  The  funeral  procession  (4K(j>opd). — '  The  lying 
in  state  seems  to  nave  lasted,  as  a  rule,  only  one 
day.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
death,  the  body  was  carried  out  of  the  house  along 
with  the  couch  on  which  it  had  lain.  .  .  .  The 
solemn  and  magnificent  forms  which  this  part  of 
the  cult  of  the  dead  assumed,  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy,  may  be  seen  from  the  portrayal 
(if  it  corresponds  at  all  to  the  reality)  of  a  funeral 
procession  on  one  of  the  very  ancient  "dipjlon- 
vases."  Here  the  body  lies  on  an  elevated  bier  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  two  horses  ;  there  are  men  with 
swords  at  the  side,  and  a  whole  crowd  of  women 
following,  wailing  and  beating  their  heads'  (R. ). 

*  Cum  ad  sepulturam  eflertur  cadaver,  plerique  in  equis  funus 
prosequuntur,  et  currum  obequitant,  ciuo  cadaver  vehitur ; 
educti^que  gladiis  verberant  auras,  vociferantes :  ...  id  est, 
aufugite  Tos  dajmones'  (M.  p.  391).  'They  always  drive  the 
dead  body  to  the  cemetery,  and  that  on  sledges  even  in  summer ; 
it  is  not  customary  to  carry  the  dead  body  with  the  hands '  • 
(8.2  p.  778).  *  In  old  Russian  the  phrase  "  to  sit  on  the  sledge  " 
means  the  same  as  "to  approach  the  grave"  (cf.  Anuiiin, 
■Sledge,  Boat,  and  Horse  as  Requisites  of  Burial  Ritual' 
(Russ.)  in  the  lloskauer  Drevnosti,  xvi.).  'It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that,  as  a  rule,  they  yoke  the  dead  man's 
favourite  horse  to  his  carriage.'  'In  my  parish  they  convey 
the  de;id  to  the  cemet«rj'  in  no  other  way  than  on  a  waggon 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen.'  'The  burial  takes  place  on  the  third 
day  after  the  death  of  the  invahd,  and  often  on  the  second' 
(S.2  pp.  822,  641,  630). 

The  obsequies  themselves  naturally  took  a  dif- 

*  The  custom  is  different  on  the  other  side  of  the  Volga,  among 
the  Raekolnikans  (cf.  Melnikow,  In  the  Foresti,  ii.  309,  Russ. 
•AX 


ferent  form  according  as  it  was  burial  or  oremation 
that  was  practised ;  both  methods,  as  we  have 
seen,  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  in  pre-Chris- 
tian times,  both  on  Litu-Slavic  and  on  Greek  soiL 
Wintemitz,  in  his  articles,  •  Was  wissen  wir  von 
den  Indogermanen  ? '  (Beilage  tur  Munchner  AZ, 
1903,  No.  258,  p.  293),  thinks  it  is  possible  to  recog- 
nize a  primitive  Aryan  custom,  connected  with 
burial  as  well  as  cremation,  in  the  frequently  re- 
curring practice  of  the  mourners  walkin"  three 
times  round  the  grave  or  the  funeral  pyre ;  out  the 
present  writer  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  trace 
such  a  habit  on  strictly  Slavonic  soil.  The  most 
important  part,  however,  of  the  obsequies  proper 
was  undoubtedly  the  depositing  of  the  funeral 
gifts  on  the  grave  or  on  tlie  funeral  pyre  of  the 
deceased — a  point  which  will  be  treated  in  greater 
detail  below.  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the 
fourth  and  last  chief  act  of  the  ancient  Greek  burial 
ceremonial  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Litu-Slavic 
on  the  other,  viz.  the  funeral  feast. 

(J)  The  funeral  feast  (veplSctrvov). — '  Having  re- 
turned from  the  disposal  of  the  body,  the  members 
of  the  family  rmdergo  a  religious  purification,  and 
then,  crowned  with  wreaths,  attend  the  funeral 
feast.  This  was  also  a  part  of  the  cult  of  souls. 
The  soul  of  the  dead  man  was  believed  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  their  host ;  it  was  dread  of  the  invisible 
companion  that  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  alluding 
to  him  only  eulogistically  during  the  feast.  The 
funeral  feast  was  a  repast  for  the  living  relatives, 
given  at  the  house  of  the  dead  person '  (R.). 

'  All  the  rest  of  the  company  return  (after  the  burial)  to  the 
peasant's  house,  with  the  priest  at  their  bead,  in  order  to 
"  celebrate  the  funeral  feast"  (praviti  statu ;  cf.  Homeric  Tai^v 
fiatvurtu).  By  this  is  meant  a  commemoration  meal  for  the 
dead  person,  which  laata  from  two  to  four  hours.'  '  After  they 
have  buried  the  corpse,  the  priest  goes  home,  but  often  they 
invite  him  to  the  house  of  tlie  dead  person.  All  the  others  who 
attended  the  burial  immediately  betake  themselves  to  the  bouse 
of  the  deceased  "  to  the  feast  of  cakes"  (na  kUcln),  After  they 
have  washed  their  bands,  they  pray  here  first  of  all  to  Qod, 
sometimes  inaudibly,  sometimes,  if  there  is  a  reader  among 
them,  aloud  ;  then  they  sit  down  to  table.  The  reader  and 
those  who  dug  the  grave  sit  in  the  places  of  honour.  The  men 
sit  at  one  table  a  Tittle  higher  ("  in  the  corner,"  na  kut^,  the 
women  at  another '  (S.  1  pp.  513,  654X  '  But  each  one,  before 
eating  [at  the  funeral  feast],  must  wash  himself.  This  must 
have  been  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  it  has  not  been  given  up 
yet  among  the  Nadravians  ;  for,  when  the  people  come  from  the 
burial,  a  tub  of  water  is  placed  before  the  door,  aa  those 
who  attended  the  funeral  must  wash  *  themselves,  even 
although  none  of  them  touched  either  the  earth  or  the  corpse ' 
(cf.  Matthaeus  Prietorius,  Detici(B  PrussicfB  od€r  Preussiscke 
Schaubuhne,  ed.  W.  Pierson,  Berlin,  1871,  p.  99).  'To  this  day 
I  cherish  the  greatest  respect  for  this  burial  feast  {zalobn^ 
stolu),  at  which  rude  speakmg,  slander,  dispute,  disagreement, 
strife,  wanton  jesta,  and  everi"thing  else  that  usually  accom- 
panies gatherings  of  peasants,  had  no  place.  The  large  gather- 
mg  spoke  with  restraint,  not  raising  their  voices,  and  the 
conversation,  wiiether  of  indi\idual3  or  of  the  whole  company, 
confined  itself  to  the  deceased,  his  actions,  and  the  most  trivial 
details  of  his  life.  Tliey  recalled  the  talk  and  instructions  of 
the  dead  man,  especially  those  in  which  the  goodness  of  hii 
heart  shone  forth'  (6.^  p.  514). 

We  shall  learn  more  about  the  funeral  feasts  ot 
the  Greeks  and  the  Litu-Slavs  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  their  '  commemoration  feasts  for  the  dead ' 
(3  d) ;  the  latter  cannot  always  be  sharply  sepa- 
rated from  the  former. 

(b)  The  gifts  to  the  dead.— The  remote  anti- 
quity of  the  Lithuanian,  White  Russian,  and  Great 
Russian  ideas  and  usages  connected  with  the 
disposal  of  the  dead  is  shown  not  least  in  the 
custom,  which  even  yet  is  in  part  wide-spread,  of 
laying  in  the  grave  along  with  the  dead  person  the 
favourite  objects  of  his  past  life.  The  following  is 
a  selection  from  the  great  mass  of  testimonies  : 

*  Post  lamentationem  dantur  cadaveri  munuscula,  nempe 
mulieri  fila  cum  acu  :  viro  linteolum,  idque  eius  collo  impli- 
catur.  .  .  .  Qui  funus  mortuis  faciunt,  nummos  proiciunt  in 
seputcrum  tanquam  viatico  mortuum  prosequentes.  Collocant 
quoque  panem,  et  lagenanj  cerevisi*  plenara  ad  caput  cadaveric 
In  sepulcruni  illati,  ne  anima  vel  sitiat  vel  esuriat   (M.  I.e.).     *  1 


•The  Scythians  also,  as  Herodotus  (iv.  73 ff.)  describes  Id 
detail,  had'  to  purify  themselves  after  the  burial,  which  tbej 
did  by  means  of  a  rapour-batb  from  hemp-seed. 
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wmM  MBored  th&t  they  put  Into  the  pockets  of  the  Uaea  ehirt 
(nasovu),  which  is  put  on  the  dead  man,  pipe  and  tobacco- 
pouch,  flint  and  Bteel  it  he  smoked  during  his  life,  and  a  snuff- 
box  if  he  snuffed.  To  the  man's  girdle  above  the  shirt  they 
hung  a  smaU  bag  containing  smooth  copper  buttons,  as 
well  as  a  small  knife  in  a  leather  sheath — articles  with 
which  the  peasant  never  parts  during  his  daily  lite.  Id 
the  cose  of  both  men  and  women  they  placed  in  the  front  folds 
of  the  linen  shirt  a  dean  linen  handkerchief  (noioviikaX  so  that 
the  dead  person  might,  If  necessary,  wipe  bis  eyes,  his  nose, 
and  his  mouth.'  *  I  have  beard  it  frequently  asserted  that  on 
opening  a  burial.mound  the  grave-diggers  soraetimee  used  to  And 
a  bottle  of  spirits  which  had  been  previously  laid  in  the  dead 
man's  cotlin.  The  men,  so  far  from  despising  such  a  find, consumed 
it  on  the  spot  witb  great  pleasure.'  *  They  place  a  towel  in  the 
dead  man's  hand,  and  some  coppers  in  his  pocket,  with  which  he 
buj-s  a  place  tor  himself  "in  yonder  world."*  'After  the 
burial-service  they  lower  the  deceased  into  the  grave,  along 
with  objects  which  were  specially  treasured  by  him  and  were 
specially  dear  to  him  during  his  lifetime.  If.  S.0.,  he  was  by 
trade  a  shoemaker,  they  invariably  placed  beside  him  an 
unfinished  bast  shoe  {sil  piiikomH  i  epicami^  implements  of  his 
trade  ?) ;  if  he  was  a  carpenter,  or  some  other  tradesman,  they 
gave  him  an  axe^  a  chisel,  a  plane,  a  file,  etc  Besides  these 
things  they  put  mto  every  dead  man's  grave  bread,  salt,  eggs 
for  an  omelet,  nuta,  beer  and  spirits  in  a  bottle,  and  also  a  short 
pipe  with  tobacco  and  tinder-box,  or  a  inuff-box  with  snufl* 
(S.1  pp.  612,  617,  631,  634). 

Similar  customs  may  still  be  shown  to  exist 
among  the  Teutonic  races  of  the  present  day, 
although  they  have  to  a  lar^e  extent  disappeared 
(cf.  E.  Mogk,  '  My thologie '  in  Paul's  Grundriss  d. 
germ.  Phil.^  iii.  252). 

The  result  of  these  investigations  is  that  even 
to-day,  under  the  complete  domination  of  Christi- 
anity, we  find  the  remains  of  a  custom  which 
can  oe  traced  back,  by  means  of  excavations  and 
traditions,  to  the  epoch  when  people  generally 
began  to  bestow  care  upon  the  disposal  of  the 
dead,  viz.  the  Neolitliic  Age  ;  and  this  custom  con- 
sisted in  giving  to  the  dead  man  gifts  of  meat  and 
drink,  weapons,  household  furniture  of  all  kinds, 
ornaments,  domestic  animals,  and  even  servants 
and  wives.  In  fact,  in  the  time  of  the  Vikings, 
they  even  deposited  the  dead  man's  ship  along 
with  him  at  the  burial  mound,  as  the  well-known 
discoveries  of  Tune  and  Gokstad  show.  And 
among  those  Aryan  races  wliich,  at  the  time  of  the 
oldest  historical  tradition,  seem  to  be  no  longer 
jKjquainted  with  the  custom  of  gifts  to  the  dead, 
unmistakable  traces  point  to  its  existence  at  an 
earlier  date.  For  instance,  gifts  to  the  dead  appear 
to  be  unknown  to  Vedic  antiquity,  but  such  facts  as 
the  following  must  be  taken  into  account.  Accord- 
ing to  a  famous  hymn  of  the  Rigveda  (x.  18),  they 
give  the  dead  warrior  on  the  funeral-pyre  his  bow, 
and  then  take  it  out  of  his  hands  again  ;  or  they 
make  the  wife  lie  on  the  funeral-pyre  beside  her 
husband,  and  afterwards  commantf  her  to  '  rise 
once  more  to  the  world  of  the  living.'  This  shows 
that  here  also  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  weapons 
and  wife  to  be  burnt  along  with  tlie  dead  man  (cf. 
Oldenberg,  Die  Religion  dcs  Veda,  p.  575).  Tlie 
same  holds  good  of  tlie  Homeric  Greeks.  With 
them  also  thea.shes  of  tlie  dead  were  interred  gener- 
ally without  gifts  to  the  dead  ;  but  the  funeral 
ceremony  which  Achilles  prepared  for  his  friend 
Patroclus  [II.  xxiii.  16411'.),  and  the  funeral-pyre  on 
which  he  placed  pitchers  with  honey  and  oJ,  and 
at  which  he  slaughtered  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  dogs, 
and  twelve  noble  Trojans,  show  that  there  reached 
even  into  the  Homeric  ejioch  the  memory  of  a  time 
when  people  honoured  the  dead  with  sacrifices  and 
gifts. 

The  metliod  in  which  these  gifts  were  offered  to 
the  dead  man  varied.  Where  the  rite  of  burial 
was  prevalent,  they  were  lowered  with  the  corpse 
into  the  grave ;  wliere  cremation  was  customary, 
they  were  either  placed  beside  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
man  or  burned  with  him  on  tlie  funeral-pyre — 
which  seetns  to  be  the  later  custom.  But  it  is 
dillicult  to  carry  through  a  sharp  distinction  as 
to  the  character  of  the  gifts  according  as  it  was 
a  case  of  burial  or  of  cremation.     It  is  true  that 


S.  Miiller,  in  his  Nordischs  Altertumskunde,  has 
ventured  to  suggest,  for  the  geographically  limited 
district  of  this  northern  world,  a  complete  history 
of  the  development  of  gifts  to  the  dead  in  harmony 
with  the  development  he  assumes  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  ideas  of  the  people  of  this  region 
concerning  a  future  life.  Thus  (according  to  S. 
Miiller),  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Neolithic  Age 
it  was  believed  that  the  dead  person  really  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  seclusion  of  the  tomb,  and  so 
he  was  provided  in  great  abundance  with  weapons 
and  implements,  >vith  vessels  containing  meat  and 
drink,  with  amber  beads,  etc.  Then  came  the 
close  of  the  Stone  Age  and  the  earliest  Bronze  Age, 
in  which  'the  earlier  belief  in  the  continuance 
of  the  life  of  the  soul  appears  to  have  been  given 
up  without  having  anything  to  put  in  its  place.' 
The  consequence  was  that  importance  was  no 
longer  attached  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the 
dead,  which  '  was  confined  to  a  fixed  collection  of 
weapons  and  ornaments — one  might  say,  to  the 
things  belonging  to  the  daily  outfit.'  But  what 
was  the  use  of  these  then  ?  And  does  it  not  seem 
a  simpler  assumption  that  in  graves  like  these 
we  have  to  do  with  those  of  warriors,  who  had 
no  need  of  implements?  Finally,  we  are  told, 
cremation  came  in,  which  completely  freed  the 
soul  from  the  body  and  carried  it  off  to  airy 
regions.  From  that  time,  according  to  S.  Miiller, 
the  graves  contain  only  'petty  wares,  such  as 
objects  for  the  toilet,  smaller  pieces  of  furniture, 
or  simple  articles  of  dress.'  But  what  would  the 
soul,  released  from  the  body,  want,  e.g.,  with  a 
razor  ?  Thus,  however  interesting  it  is  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  an  investigator  of  the  standing  of  S. 
Miiller,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  doubtful  whether 
his  views  can  be  maintained  even  so  far  as  the 
northern  part,  and  especially  the  rest,  of  Europe  is 
concernea.  What  meaning  are  we  to  put,  e.g.,  on 
the  fact  that,  in  the  famous  cemetery  of  Hallstatt, 
525  graves  of  skeletons  lie  alongside  of  and  among 
455  graves  of  ashes,  and  that  both  kinds  of  graves 
exhibit  essentially  the  same  kinds  of  gifts  de- 
posited :  weapons,  utensils,  ornaments,  clay  vessels, 
etc.  ?  Or  how  are  we  to  judge  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  peasant  of  to-day  who  puts  a  handkerchief 
in  the  dead  man's  coffin  (see  above)  gives  as  his 
reason  the  grossly  material  notion  (which,  accord- 
ing to  S.  Miiller,  really  occurs  only  in  the  earliest 
Neolithic  periods)  that  he  does  it  in  order  that  the 
dead  man  may  be  able  to  blow  his  nose  ? 

The  fundamental  idea  of  all  these  gifts  to  the 
dead,  from  the  most  primitive  times  down  to  the 
present  day,  must  always  have  been  simply  the  wish 
to  give  the  dead  man  something  with  him  that 
might  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  him  after  death. 
In  this  connexion  it  must  be  emphatically  observed 
that,  in  depositing  these  things,  the  mourners  were 
actuated  nut  so  much  by  definite  conceptions  of  the 
future  life,  as  by  a  custom  inherited  from  their 
fathers.  This  much  we  may  say,  that  at  ditferent 
places  and  at  dillurent  times  the  fundamental  idea 
underwent  a  process  of  sublimation,  in  so  far  as 
the  gifts  to  the  dead,  once  seriously  meant,  showed 
a  tendency  to  change  into  symbols  of  love  and 
remembrance.  We  can  recognize  this  very  beauti- 
fully in  the  graves  of  the  Athenian  Imrying-ground 
already  mentioned  (cf.  p.  !()''),  which  was  in  use 
from  pic-historic  times  ('own  to  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 
In  the  graves  of  the  'dipylon  epoch,'  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  contain  skeletons  almost  exclusively, 
the  abundant  gifts  (weapons,  iiottery  of  all  kinds, 
pots  with  meat  and  drink,  and  bones  from  bull-ofi'er- 
ings)  <U'iiosited  in  the  graves  were  doubtless  meant 
seriously,  and  intended  for  the  actual  use  of  the 
dead  man.  It  is  quite  dillerent  with  the  later 
graves — cremation  as  well  as  burial  craves — be- 
tween which  no  distinction  can  be  made  uere  in  tbii 


as 
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respect.  The  men  generally  get  nothing  more  than 
A  tew  worthless  veisela.  But  beside  the  women 
are  laid  their  ornaments,  beside  the  children  their 
toys  (of.  Briickner-Pernice,  up.  cit.  p.  189  f.). 

We  have  said  that  we  must  regard  as  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  all  gifts  to  the  dead  the  wish  of  the 
BurviWug  relatives  to  provide  for  the  dead  man  in  a 
future  life,  whatever  they  might  imagine  it  to  be. 
We  cannot  here  enter  fully  into  the  much-dis- 
puted question  as  to  whether  this  wish  was  called 
forth  by  fear  of  or  love  for  the  dead  man.  It  may 
be  that  there  was  a  time  when  fear  of  the  soul  of 
the  dead,  and  the  intention  of  keeping  it  securely 
in  the  grave  by  means  of  these  gifts,  were  the  only 
ideas  in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
imagine  the  family  ties  so  well  knit,  even  in  the 
times  of  the  early  Aryans,  that  they  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  lacking  a  feeling  of  love  (however 
rude  the  manner  of  expressing  it),  which  was 
naturally  extended  also  to  the  dead.  So  we  can 
only  say  that  a  feeling  of  timid  reverence  for  the 
deaid,  of  fear  mingled  with  love,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Aryan  worship  of  the  dead  ;  and  this  notion 
is  reflected  in  numerous  testimonies  (see  below). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  notice  briefly  another 
motive  frequently  supposed  to  underlie  these  gifts 
to  the  dead,  viz.  the  assumption  that  men  did  not 
venture  to  deprive  the  dead  of  the  property  be- 
longing to  them  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  ol  justice. 
It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  examine  this  view, 
because  it  best  explains  a  number  of  facts  which 
it  is  otherwise  impossible  or  hard  to  understand. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  idea  was  \\-idely  current 
in  Teutonic  law  of  'the  portion  of  the  dead,'  ».«. 

*  a  share  which  belongs  by  ri^ht  to  the  dead 
for  hii  own  legacy,'  and  which  H.  Bnmner 
{Z.  der  Savigny-Stiftung  fur  Rechtsgetch.  xix. 
Germanistische  Abt.  p.  107  ff.)  has  shown  'origin- 
ally consisted  of  the  movables  which  were  burned 
or  buried  with  the  dead  man.'  If,  therefore, 
the  oldest  nsage  affecting  tlie  rights  of  souls  was 
that  the  dead  snould  receive  his  entire  possessions, 
the  further  inference  is  drawTi  (cf.  Rohde,  Psyche*, 
i.  30  f.  footnote  3)  that  in  later  times  the  idea  must 
naturally  have  arisen  of  commuting  this  right 
by  means  of  a  small  symbolical  gift.  Thus  is  to  be 
explained  the  coin,  the  ubolus,  which  in  classical 
antiquity  was  squeezed  between  the  teeth  of  the 
dead  man,  and  which  we  have  also  frequently  met 
with  among  the  Litu-Slavie  races  as  a  gift  to 
the  dead.     In  the   former  instance  it  appears  as 

•  Charon's  penny,'  i.e.  as  payment  for  the  ferryman 
of  the  dead,  in  the  latter  (cf.  above,  p.  21")  it  is 
transformed  into  money  to  buy  a  place  in  the  next 
world.  Generally,  at  the  transference  of  an  inherit- 
ance, many  customs  appear  which  indicate  the 
notion  tliat  goods  and  cliattels,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  God  and  justice,  must  follow  the  owner  to 
the  grave.  In  Wliite  Russia  (S.'  p.  522)  when  the 
coflin  has  been  lifted  to  the  waggon  drawn  by  a 
horse,  the  relatives  take  leave  of  the  dead  man  by 
kissing  his  forehead,  but  the  new  head  of  the  house 
kis-ses  the  hoofs  of  the  funeral  horse,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  horses,  and  sometimes  those  of  all 
the  cattle. 

'The  dead  man.'  nTites  Kotljarevskij  (op.  cU.  p.  til),  'could 
lake  lit  hi8  l)cI"ii;,-iFip3  with  hiiu  into  the  grave  ;  BO  among  the 
inhahilanUf  of  .\l;i.:ov  ia,  the  new  head  of  the  house,  as  soon  as 
Ihe  old  one  dies,  tjoes  to  the  bouse,  to  the  buildings  connt-cted 
^^)lh  thehouHe,  to  the  trees,  and  to  the  domestic  animals,  and  tells 
Ihi'in  of  tlie  death  of  their  former  master,  and  ol  the  entrance 
into  |iower  of  the  Dew  one,  with  the  words:  "Your  fonner 
muster  is  dead  ;  1  am  now  your  new  lord."'  The  same  thing  is 
stated  h)  Carl  Cappeller,  Kaip  seiU'ji  Leturininkai  <iuvenOt 
At^fuichu%iiigena\udtm  Krei»e  Statiupomn,  Heidelberu',  I'.XH, 
p.  36  :  *  Thus  it  was  a  pagan  custom,'  the  account  concludes 

Siinihir  customs  are  also  reported  from  Germany. 
In  Micliell);icli,  near  .Marburg,  when  the  ht,':ul  of 
the  house  die-s,  the  new  master  goes  to  the  cattle  in 
Uie  stable  and  to  the  bee-houses,  and  announces 


the  '  L^ '  and  his  taking  over  of  the  charge  with  the 
words  :  '  The  master  is  dead  ;  I  am  the  master ' 
(in  letters  of  R.  Heldmann).  Hessler  {Hestische 
Lander-  und  Volkskunde,  ii.  [Marburg,  1904]  p.  162) 
tells  of  a  similar  undertaking  of  command  on  the 
part  of  the  mistress. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  writer  does  not  believe 
that  the  custom  of  gifts  to  the  dead  \a  made  alto- 

f  ether  clear  by  the  series  of  ideas  described  above, 
owever  old  tney  may  be.  In  order  to  show  this, 
be  will  in  closing  this  section  refer  to  one  more 
point  from  which  it  will  appear  that  on  Aryan 
soil,  even  in  pre-historic  times,  people  had  not  only 
thought  about  providing  the  dead  man  with  sncn 
things  as  had  been,  or  might  have  been,  his  pro- 
perty during  his  life — his  axe,  his  sword,  his  ap- 
parel, etc.— -but  made  provision  beyond  this  for 
nis  well  -  being  in  the  world  to  come.  For 
oar  purpose,  we  may  start  from  the  custom, 
already  touched  on  above,  of  gi^'ing  the  dead  man 
his  wife,  or,  if  he  had  several  wives,  one  of  them, 
as  a  companion  in  the  grave  or  on  the  funeral- 
pyre. 

According  to  the  evidence  In  Europe  collected  by  V.  Heha 
{KuUurpJianzen  und  Haugtiert^^  p.  535)  and  H.  Zimmer  (^tttn- 
dUchei  Leben,  p.  329),  the  same  thing  is  clearly  demonstrable 
among  Scythians,  Thracians,  Lithuanians,  Slavs,  and  Teutons, 
and  undoubtedly  goes  back  to  primitive  Aryan  times.  For 
India,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  Vedic  antiquity.  Nevertheless, 
IndologistB  do  not  doubt  that,  when  the  burning  of  widows 
makes  its  appearance,  from  about  the  6tb  cent.  B.O.,  we  have 
to  do  not  with  an  innovation,  but  with  the  revival  of  a  very 
old  custom  preserved  locally  even  in  Vedic  times  (cf.  R.  Qarbe, 
BeitragB  zur  indisehen  EuUurgeschichte,  Berlin,  U»03,  p.  141  ff., 
'  Witwenverbrennung ' ;  Bisley,  Report  Cengus  of  India^  1901X 
All  these  testimonies  are  concerned  with  pro- 
Tision  for  the  married  dead.  What  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  single  mant  The  present  writer 
has  tried  to  answer  this  question  in  a  little  mono- 
graph on  Totenhochzeit  (Jena,  1904).  In  this  he 
starts  from  the  custom,  attested  in  Attica,  of 
placing  on  the  grave  of  those  who  died  unmarried 
e,\ovTpo<j>ipot,  i.e.  a  certain  kind  of  water- pitcher, 
which  at  the  same  time  played  an  important  part 
in  marriage-ceremonies,  as  the  water  mtendea  for 
the  bridal  bath  of  the  young  couple  was  brought 
in  it.  It  is  only  by  comparing  the  Greek  customs 
with  those  of  other  Aryan  peoples  that  we  can 
discover  the  meaning  of  this  custom.  We  then 
find  that  the  placing  of  the  bridal  Xowpo^ipot 
on  the  grave  of  unmarried  people  represents  the 
symbolical  preservation  of  a  custom  which  is  still 
very  wide-spread  among  the  Slavonic  races,  in 
terms  of  wliich  a  ceremonial  imitation-marriage 
was  celebrated  at  the  graves  of  unmarried  men  and 
maidens,  during  which  a  bride  or  a  bridegroom 
was  there  and  tlien  assigned  to  the  dead  person.* 
The  third  and  last  stage  of  the  custom  under  dis- 
cussion is  presented  to  us  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Arabs  regarding  the  oldest  Slavonic  and  Russian 
conditions  of  life.  According  to  them,  not  only, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  was  the  wife  of  the  dead 
married  man  given  to  him  as  a  companion  in 
death,  but  the  single  man  too  was,  after  his  death, 
married  in  regular  fashion  to  a  young  girl,  who 
also  was  therefore  doomed  to  die  (cf.  Masudi,  Let 
Prairies  (Tor,  ed.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Paris,  1861- 
1865,  ii.  p.  9,  n.  7).  One  of  these  '  death- weddinp' 
is  described  in  detail  by  the  Arab  Ibn  Fosslan 
(text  and  translation  ed.  by  C.  E.  Frtihn,  St. 
Petersburg,  1S23).  But  it  follows  from  isolated 
traces  that  the  custom  of  the  wife  dying  along  with 
her  husband  was  prevalent  also  in  Greece  in  pre- 
historic times  (cf.  Pausanias,  ii.  21.  7),  and  in  the 
story  of  the  Trojan  maiden  Polyxene,  sacrificed  at 
the  grave  of  Achilles,  there  exists  also  on  classical 
soil  a  case  of  the  barbarian  custom  of  'death- 
•  Remains  of  this  custom  are  found  also  in  Germany ;  for 
in  HfS^p  the  cotlins  of  siiijrle  men  who  have  died  must  be 
atTcoiiipaiiicd  by  '  wreathed  j^'irls,'  who  must  wear  mourning  ful 
four  weeks,  eUx  (cf.  Uessler,  <9.  cit.X 
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marriage.'  If  these  statements  (for  a  fnllei  ao- 
coont  of  which  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
booklet  mentioned  above)  are  right,*  we  are  un- 
doubtedly concerned  with  a  case  in  which  the 
funeral  gifts  cannot  si^iify  malting  the  dead  take 
with  him  property  possessed  before,  but  were 
clearly  due  to  a  concern  on  the  part  of  the  snr- 
vivor«  for  the  fortunes  of  the  deceased  in  the  next 
world.  This  concern  was  based  on  the  conviction, 
firmly  rooted  in  primitive  Aryan  times,  that  mar- 
riajje  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  bachelorhood  a 
pitiable  condition  (of.  the  present  author's  book, 
Die  Schwiegermutter  und  der  Hagestolz,  Brunswick, 
1904,  D.  26tf.).t 

3.  Attentions  paid  to  the  dead  after  the  funeral 
rites  (Ancestor-worship). — After  the  dead  body 
had  been  consigned  to  the  grave  or  the  funeral- 
pyre,  in  the  way  described  above,  the  person  re- 
mained in  connexion  with  his  relatives  by  means 
of  a  rigidly  app(nnted  service  of  the  dead. 
Survivals  of  this  service  are  to  be  met  with  more 
or  less  distinctly  among  all  Aryan  races.  They 
can,  however,  now  be  studied  in  detail  and  as  a 
whole  only  in  two  branches  of  the  Aryan  linguistic 
group,  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  time 
and  place,  the  Indians  and  the  Litu-Slavs.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  we  must  refer  to  the  works  of 
Sejn  and  Kotljarevskij,  already  quoted  (pp.  X7»,  19). 
So  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  their  an- 
cestors were  worshipped  by  two  kinds  of  religions 
ceremonies,  the  Pinaapitj~yaiiia  and  the  ^rAddha. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  sacrifice  in  which  balls  of 
rice  {pirida)  are  ofl'ered  only  to  'the  fathers"  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  new 
moon  sacrifice  takes  place.  The  ^rdddha,  how- 
ever, i.e.  '  that  which  is  offered  from  a  sense  of  trust 
(iraddhd,  viz.  in  the  Brahmans),'  is  a  celebration 
in  which  tlie  ancestors  are  honoured  with  water, 
cakes,  ointment,  clothes,  and  again  with  water, 
— but  in  addition,  in  order  to  please  one  or  more  of 
the  departed,  the  worshipper  provides  food  for 
Brahmans.  For  the  former  ceremony  compare 
O.  Donner,  Das  Pindapitryajrla  oder  Manenop/er 
mil  Klossen,  Berlin,  1870,  and,  for  the  latter, 
especially  W.  Caland,  Vber  Totenverehrung  bei 
einiaen  der  indoqermanischen  Volker,  Amsterdam, 
1888,  and  Altinaischer  Ahnejicult,  Leyden,  1893  (cf. 
also  the  same  author's  '  Die  altindischen  Todten- 
nnd  Bestattungsgebrauche '  in  Verhandelingen  der 
Koninklijke  Alaidemie  van  Wettensc/iappen, 
Amsterdam,  1896).  Although  the  fundamental 
features  of  this  old  Indian  ancestor-worship 
must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Vedic 
period,  still  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  its 
forms  In  most  of  the  sources  show  that  the 
ruling  priesthood  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 
them,  and  to  a  large  extent  transformed  them. 
Fortunately,  too,  in  India  itself  there  is  no  lack  of 
statements,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Gfhyasulra  of  Gobhila, 
pointing  to  an  essentially  lower  stage  of  ancestor- 
worship,  features  of  which  recur  with  surprising 
exactness  in  the  Litu-Slavic  ceremonial.  We 
can  almost  say  that  the  veil  which  Christianity 
has  drawn  across  this  ancient  layer  of  religious 
worship  is  more  transparent  than  the  one  which 
Briliiuanism  has  spread  over  it.  In  any  case, 
it  will  he  advisable  in  the  re-construction  of  the 
old  Aryan   cult  of  the  dead,  to  which   we   now 

*  Sereral  objootions  to  these  views  raised  by  Paul  Stengel  in 
the  WachtnKhrijt  /Ur  klasa.  J'/iU.,  IUIJ6,  No.  18,  and  by  F. 
EautTmann  In  the  Zf.itschTift  fUr  deuUcfie  PhUuio(jU,  1907, 
vol.  )..  have  been  answered  bv  the  present  writer  in  his 
Sprachvergleichung  uud  Uryeschichle^,  1.  (Jena,  1908),  p.  220, 
note  1,  and  ii.  (.lenu,  1007),  p.  :J35,  note  3,  p.  532. 

t  For  e\ain])l(.'s  of  niarriiijjo  of  the  living  to  the  dead  in 
modern  Irifiiu.  (see  Nelson,  Slanual  0/  l/tr  Madura  District,  ii. 
40;  l.o)(an,  Muuiiai  nt  the  Malabar  District,  I.  128;  Francis, 
Itep'jrt  on  Ctituiu  of  Madras,  1901,  i.  66.  It  was  noticed  also 
among  the  Tatars  by  .Marco  Polo  (Ist  ed.  L  234,  ed.  Yule),  who 
gives  otlier  examples ;  see  aUo  J.  J.  U.  du  Oroot,  Jititgi<m§ 
System  qf  China,  ii.  nui  t. 


pass,  to  take  as  ooi  starting-point  the  Litn- 
Slavic  and  not  the  Indian  conditions.  Hera 
we  shall  deal  with  (a)  the  designation  and  tha 
manner  of  conceiving  of  the  worshipped  an- 
cestors, (6)  the  times,  (c)  the  places,  {d)  the  ritual 
of  the  worship  of  the  dead,  (e)  the  general  signifi- 
cance, for  the  history  of  culture,  of  the  worship  of 
the  dead  in  early  times. 
(a)  Designation  and  mannbb  of  concbivino 

OF  THB  WORSHIPPED   ANCESTORS  (ADMISSION  INTO 

THEIR  NUMUER).  —  The  White  Russian  peasants 
designate  those  to  whom  worship  of  the  dead  is 
offered  as  dzjady  (Russ.  dedi),  '  grandfather,' 
while  the  Great  Russians  use  the  term  roditeli, 
lit.  'parents.'  Both  expressions,  but  especially 
the  Russian  roditeli,  roditeli,  have  now  assumed 
such  a  general  meaning  that  they  can  be  applied  to 
any  deceased  person,  even  to  children  of  botu  sexes 
(cf.  §.'  p.  594,  footnote  1).  The  Or.  yov^U  and  the 
Lat.  parentes  (cf.  parentcUia,  parentatio)  corro- 
spona  to  the  Great  Russian  expression,  wbUe  the 
technical  designation  of  the  worshipped  ancestors 
in  Sanskrit,  pitdras,  literally  means  '  fathers.'  A 
still  further  stage  in  the  upward  direction  than 
the  White  Russian  dzjady  is  represented  by  the 
Gr.  TpiToirdropej,  '  great-grandfathers.'  These  are 
the  ancestors  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  at 
the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  pray  for  the  blessing 
of  children  (cf.  E.  Rohde,  Psyche*,  i.  247).  Thus 
we  get  the  designations  'fathers'  ('parents'), 
'  grandfathers  '  and  '  great-grandfathers,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  chance  that  in  the  Indian  ritual 
the  offering  of  cakes  and  water  is  dedicated  to 
these  three : 

'To  three  (anoeators)  is  the  wftter  offered,  to  three  la 
the  piry^a  given,  the  fourth  (viz.  the  descendant)  offers  It 
(viz.  piiyia")  to  the  three  ;  the  fifth  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ' 
(Manu,  ijc  186).  In  the  same  wa^  this  '  threefold  circle  of 
fathers '  is  embraced  b^  tlie  Or.  yovtit  and  the  Lat.  parentis ;  of. 

Isasus,  Till.  82  :  yovtts  ela'i  m^ttjp  ital  narqp  Kal  iraTnro*  Kai  ttJStj  koI 
TOt^TWi'  tirJTrip  icai  irarijp'  eKilvot  yap  ap)(Tj  tov  -y^fou?  tiffiy  ;  and 

Festus,  p.  221 :  parens  vulgo  pater  et  mater  appellatur  ;  ud 
iuris  prudentea  avus  et  proavve,  avias  et  proavuu  parentum 
nomine  appeUari  dicunt  (fit  A.  Eaegi,  Di6  Neunzahl  bei  den 
OBtariem,  p.  6). 

These  ancestors  are  everywhere  considered  as 
real  and  powerful  beings,  watching  especially  over 
the  welfare  of  the  family,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  designations  applied  to  them,  such  as 
6eol  Trarpvoi,  Di  parentes,  Divi  manes.  White  Russ. 
svjaty  dzjady,  'the  sacred  grandfathers,'  etc.,  as 
well  as  from  the  wording  of  the  prayers  which  are 
addressed  to  them.  The  following,  e.g.,  is  a  very 
characteristic  report  with  regard  to  White  Russia 
(6.'  p.  593) : 

'On  every  possible  occasion  the  peasant  expresses  his  wor- 
shipful remenibrance  of  his  "grandfathers."  lie  does  so  in  his 
daily  prayer,  in  conversiitiou  in  the  family  and  in  company, 
as  well  as  on  the  diiificrit  festive  occasions.  There  are,  too, 
weighty  consitiurations  which  compel  him  to  regard  this  as 
his  duty.  lie  is  peisuailed  that  all  good  fortune  in  the  farm 
and  in  life  was  producid  by  the  continuous  exertions  of  his 
ancestors,  and  is  sustained  by  means  of  their  blessings  and 
their  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Being  (the  latter  is  a  modern 
idea).  It  was  they  who  laid  out  the  present  settlement  and 
erected  the  buildings  which  until  now  have  remained  intact. 
There  the  grandfather  dug  a  canal,  there  he  broke  up  the  land 
and  made  the  fields  arable.  The  grandson  splits  wood  Willi 
the  grandfather's  axe,  the  granddauglitor  reaps  with  her 
grandmother's  siclile.  In  the  dowry  of  the  daughter  there 
are  the  **  sarafan,"  the  necklace,  and  even  the  wooden  slioes 
of  the  grandmotjicr ;  the  spirited  black  horse  is  descended 
from  the  grandfather's  mare.  In  a  word,  just  as  tiiese  indi- 
vidual objects  speak  of  tlie  ancestors,  so  the  whole  construc- 
tion of  life,  whK^li  tius  chiitigcd  little  since  their  time,  calls 
them  daily  and  oven  hourly  to  remembrance.' 

It  is  to  them,  therefore,  that  the  pea.sant  turns 
in  all  the  necessities  of  daily  life.  Thus  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  prayer  used  in  India  at  the  Piiida- 

pitfyajna  : 

'Honour,  Pitaras,  for  your  comfort,  honour  for  your  living 
sap,  honour  for  your  li\  ing  power,  honour  for  your  gentleness, 
honour  for  your  lif<-,  honour  for  your  vigour,  Si'dM  to  you, 
honour  to  you,  Pitaras,  honour  ;  this  (viz.  water)  is  yours, 
Pitams,  this  is  our  and  your  life-bringing  element ;  nuy  we 
who  are  here  be  quickened.'    Thereupon  th«  husl)and  gives 
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the  pinda,  which  Uea  in  the  middle,  to  bS»  wife  to  eat,  with 
the  words :  '  Give  me  a  male  child,  ye  Pitaras,'  while  the  wile 
replies,  '  Insert  fruit  in  me,  ye  Pitaras,  a  lotus-wreathed  l)oy, 
that  he  may  be  uninjured.' 

Id  accordance  with  this  si^ification  of  the  help 
of  the  ancestors  in  producing  children,  we  can 
nnderstand  why  the  Attic  maiden,  before  her  de- 
parture from  her  parents'  home  on  the  occasion 
of  her  marriage,  was  bound  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
the  souls  of  her  ancestors  (cf.  E.  Samter,  Familien- 
feste  der  Griechen  unci  Rbrner,  Berlin,  1901,  p.  96). 

Frequently  these  spirits  of  ancestors  are  desig- 
nated as  the  '  good '  and  '  helpful,'  especially  in  the 
Lat.  m&na:  Old  Lat.  mAnus,  'good.'  This  may, 
however,  hare  been  intended  more  in  a  euphem- 
istic sense,  in  the  same  way  as,  e.g.,  the  avenging 
goddesses  are  called  the  '  Eumenides,'  in  order 
that  they  might  be  good  and  gracious ;  for,  in 
general,  the  souls  of  ancestors  are  regarded  as 
very  stem  and  easily  roused  to  anger. 
The  inhabitants  of  White  Russia  are  flUed  with  dread  (3.1 

&688)  •  lest  at  the  conmiemoratioa  festival  any  mistake  should 
made.  Then,  to  speali  in  the  language  of  the  peasants,  the 
feast  would  be  no  feast.  It  would  mean  that  they  did  not 
respect  the  memory  of  the  person  in  whose  honour  the  feast 
was  instituted.  As  a  punishment  for  disrespect  to  the  dead 
there  would  follow  at  once  family  discord,  death  of  cattle, 
failure  of  crops ;  In  short,  mountains  and  hills  would  fall  upon 
the  living.* 

Woe  betide  those  who  do  not  really  slaughter 
the  cattle  they  have  appointed  for  the  commemora- 
tion feast,  or  who  do  not  first  taste  the  food  which 
is  served.  In  all  these  ways  can  the  wrath  of  the 
worshipped  ancestors  be  only  too  easily  roused. 
The  same  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  India :  '  Do  us 
no  harm,  ye  fathers,  if  in  accordance  with  the  way 
of  mankind  we  have  committed  any  fault  against 
you '  (Rigveda,  x.  xv.  6) ;  and  in  the  irdddha,  too, 
the  offerer,  immediately  after  the  offering  of  the 
cakes,  pronounces  the  words :  '  May  the  fathers 
not  be  hard'  (see  further  in  Caland,  Ahnencult, 
p.  176  tf.).  It  was  exactly  the  same  thing  that  was 
meant  in  Greece  by  the  saying,  that  the  fipaa  ('the 
spirits  of  the  dead  ')  were  SvabpyTtroi  ('prone  to 
anger')  and  xaXejroJ  toU  ifireXd^ovct  (cf.  E.  Rohde, 
(Psyche^,  i.  246).  In  Italy,  however,  according  to 
Festus  (p.  237),  they  hung  up  to  the  Lares  *  at  the 
Compitalia  dolls  resembling  human  beings,  vt 
vivis  parcant,  pilis  et  simulacris  contenti. 

The  dead  man  does  not,  immediately  after  his 
death  and  without  more  ado,  join  the  number  of 
these  ancestors  who  are  worshipped  with  such 
anxious  dread ;  on  the  contrary,  fixed  ceremonies 
are  necessary  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
ancestors  who  are  worshipped  as  divine. 

In  White  Russia  (S.i  p.  6S4),  after  the  mourners  hare  re- 
turned from  the  burj-ing-ground,  '  one  of  the  old  women  takes 
a  piece  of  bread,  turns  towards  the  door,  and,  fixing  a  copper 
»m  on  it,  spealis  the  following  words,  with  which  she  introduces 
the  dead  man  into  the  generai  list  of  her  departed  relatives : 
'  Grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  fathers  and  mothers,  uncles 
Kid  aunts,  take  our  dead  father  to  yourselves,  live  there  with 
him  In  friendship,  do  not  quarrel,  etc"'  In  addition  to  that. 
It  Is  a  wide-spread  idea  that  for  40  days  after  his  death  the 
deceased  has  no  rest  in  his  grave^  but  '  visits  his  own  house 
as  well  as  those  of  strangers,  and  is  able  to  inilict  all  kinds  of 
damage  on  those  among  the  living  with  whom  he  stood  in 
hostile  relations  during  his  life ;  and,  in  fact,  he  can  do  this 
all  the  more  easily  as  the  latter  are  deprived  of  the  power  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  adversary,  since  he,  owing  to  his 
immateriality,  is  invisible  or  comes  forward  in  the  form  of 
different  animals — wiiich  gives  him  ample  scope  to  in^ct  all 
sorts  of  injury  on  his  enemies '  (:J.l  p.  619).  '  The  peasants  also 
believe  that  for  six  weeks  the  soul  of  the  dead,  every  24  hours 
and  generally  by  night,  flies  into  the  peasant's  hut  and  drinks 

•  Loses  (nom.  sing.  Ms,  gen.  Idsia)  are  undoubtedly,  from  the 
first,  spirits  of  the  dead,  as  is  proved  by  the  certain  etjTuoIogical 
connexion  of  the  word  with  larva  from  idsua^  and  with  the 
festival  of  the  dead,  Ldrentalia.  The  change  from  d  to  d  must 
be  considered  exactly  the  same  as  in  deer :  acuo,  ambdges :  ago, 
/dma :  /dteri,  Mre  :  etiitue,  etc  Wissowa,  in  Roscher's  Atis/. 
Lexicon  der  griech.  ujid  rom.  Mythologie,  art.  '  Lares '  (cf.  also 
Religion  uni  KuUus  der  Ramer,  p.  14Sff.,and  ARW  vli.  51), 
fails  to  recognize  this  connexion,  and  consequently  comes  to  a 
false  conception  of  the  Lares  as  'spirits  of  the  lieids.'  The 
correct  view  is  given  by  Samter,  FamiUenfesU,  u.  115;  cf. 
also  Walde,  La*,  elymol.  Worttrtnich,  artt.  '  Lar'  and  '  Larva.' 


water  from  a  vessel,  which  is  set  cut  for  ths  purpoas  and 
ailed  to  overflowing '  (S.1  p.  659). 

A  corresponding  idea  is  prevalent  in  India, 
namely,  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  does  not 
enter  at  once  into  the  world  of  the  Pitaras,  but 
rather  wanders  to  and  fro  as  a  'spirit'  or  'ghost' 
(Skr.  preia,  lit.  'the  departed').  The  spirits  have 
also  the  inclination  to  return  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  relatives,  where  in  the  same  way  '  food  with 
a  jug  of  water '  must  be  given  to  them.  In  order 
to  deliver  the  departed  from  this  condition  and  to 
adopt  them  among  the  Pitaras,  definite  ceremonies 
were  necessary,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  Sapindikarana  ('  Sapinda-making '),  which  took 
place  usually  on  the  day  after  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  death,  but  often  earlier  (for  particulars,  see 
Caland,  Totenverehrung,  p.  22  if.,  and  Oldenberg 
Die.  Religion  d&s  Veda,  p.  654  f.).  See  Ancestor- 
WoRSHiP  (Indian). 

We  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards  (3c  and  4)  of 
the  places  where  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  in  the 
earliest  times  were  supposed  to  live,  and  of  the  later 
transformation  of  the  views  on  this  subject.  We 
have  still  to  mention  here  that  these  spirits  of 
ancestors  show  a  tendency  in  ditt'erent  territories, 
tisually  in  coimexion  with  the  cult  of  the  hearth-fire, 
which  came  more  and  more  to  the  front  (cf.  below, 
II.  I),  to  develop  into  tutelary  house  deities,  local- 
ized in  the  home. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Or.  ayoBot  Sat/i4*' (Rohde  *,  L  256X  of 
the  Lat.  di  penates  ('  those  within,'  cf.  penitue,  penetrare),  and 
iar/amtfiaris, of theGerra.  ')Ldbo\d  (^kuba-waLda.  'theonewho 
rules  the  house ' ;  cf .  Old  Nor.  kofi,  'hut,'  A.S.  co/a,  ' room,' 
M.H.G.  kobe,  'shed,  hovel '«=  Gr.  ywa,  'underground  dwelling'; 
A.S.  eqfgodu,  cofgodae,  *penaUt,  lares'),  of  Kuss.  domoodj  ('the 
one  in  the  house ') ;  and  of  many  similar  names. 

In  this  connexion  the  worship  of  the  house-snake, 
found  among  several  of  the  Aryan  peoples,  can  be 
explained.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  Greece 
than  to  imagine  the  soul  of  the  decea-^ed  in  the 
form  of  a  snake  (cf.  Rohde,  Psyche',  i.  passim, 
and  artt.  on  SoUL  and  Spirit),  which  seemed 
especially  suitable  for  this  on  account  of  its  windin" 
motions,  partly  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
partly  imderneath  it.  Based  upon  this  idea,  a 
strongly  marked  domestic  snake-worship  has  been 
developed  among  the  Lithuanians,  regarding  which 
Menecius  (see  above)  gives  the  most  detailed 
account : 

'  Prsterea  Litoanl  et  Samagits  in  domibus  sub  fomace,  vel 
In  angTilo  vaporarii,  ubi  mensa  stat,  serpentes  fovent,  quos 
numinis  instar  colentes,  certo  anni  tempore  precibus  sacrificuh 
evocant  ad  mensam.  Hi  vero  exeuntes,  per  mundum  linteolum 
conscendunt,  et  supra  mensam  assident  :  ubi  postquam  singula 
fercula  delibarunt,  rursus  discedunt,  seque  abdunt  in  cavernis. 
Serpentibus  digressis,  homines  laeti  fercula  ilia  prxgustata 
comedunt  ac  sperant  illo  anno  omnia  prospere  sibi  eventura. 
Quodsi  ad  preces  sacrificuli  non  exierant  serpentes,  aut  fercula 
super  mensam  posita  non  dehbaverint,  turn  credunt  se  anno 
illo  subituros  magnam  calamitatem.'  Cf.  also  Lasicius,  de  Diis 
Saviagitarum,  p.  51 :  'Nutriunt  etiam  quasi  deos  peuates  uigri 
coloris,  obesos  et  quadrupedes  quosdam  serpentes,  Giuoitos 
(Lith.  gyicdte,  "  serpent ") vocatos ;'  and-iilneasSihiusin  Usener- 
Solnisen,  Gotteniarnen,  p.  91 :  '  Serpentes  colebant ;  pater- 
familias suum  quisque  in  an^lo  domus  seri>entem  babmt,  cul 
cibum  dedit  et  sacnflcium  fecit  in  fisno  iacentL' 

At  the  same  stage  as  the  Lithuanian  snake- 
worship  stands  among  the  ancient  Romans  (cf. 
Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus,  p.  155),  the  worship 
of  the  house-snake,  which  is  consecrated  to  the 
genius  of  the  house,  and  which  by  its  sudden 
appearance  foretells  the  coming  destiny  of  the 
house.  This  genius  itself,  lit.  'the  generator' 
(gigno),  can  originally  have  been  none  other  than 
the  ancestral  head  of  the  family,  who  then  came 
to  be  regarded  as  its  tutelary  spirit,  under  whose 
protection  stands,  as  we  might  naturally  expect 
from  these  family  gods,  especially  the  lectus  geni- 
alii,  the  marriage-bed,  the  place  of  the  generation 
of  children.  As  the  jtaterfamilias  in  Rome 
was  considered  the  representative  of  the  whole 
family  and  possessor  of  the  family  estate,  it  was 
natural  that  this  genius  should  become  spiritual 
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Ized  into  the  tatelaiy  spirit  of  the  master  of  the 
hoose.* 
(A)  The  times  of  the  wobship  of  thb  drao. 

— Apart  from  the  funeral  feast  already  mentioned 
(p.  20''),  which  followed  immediately  after  the 
(usposal  of  the  corpse,  the  feasts  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  dead  in  White  Russia  may  he  divided 
into  two  main  classes,  special  and  general : 

*  The  former  are  celebrated  la  the  circle  of  the  (amilj  and 
near  relatives,  for  each  iudiWdual  who  has  diied  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  aud  they  take  place  at  Btated  intervals,  though  not 
on  the  same  days  or  in  the  same  months,  but  on  the  3rd, 
etb,  gtb,  20th,  and  40tb  days,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the 
burial,  during  a  period  of  six  months,  and  neriodicaUy  there- 
after in  the  course  of  the  year  till  the  date  of  the  death 
(godovtcina,  "anniversary").  These  commemoration  feasts  take 
plaoe  without  the  oo-operatiOD  or  blessing  of  the  Church. 
They  are  a  relic  of  primitive,  pre-Christian  customs.  The 
•eoond  class,  or  the  general  commsmoration  festivals,  are  held 
by  all  on  the  same  days,  which  have  been  fixed  from  the 
remotest  times  by  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  are  never  engaged 
io  without  her  consecration.  They  are  held  from  four  to  six 
times  in  the  year,  and  for  all  relatives  at  one  and  the  same 
lime,  no  matter  whether  they  bave  been  dead  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  period.  In  the  whole  of  Russia  these  commemoration 
festivals  are  held  on  Saturdays,  and  called  in  White  Russia 
dzjady  [the  same  name  as  that  of  the  worshipped  ancestors 
themselves],  in  Great  Russia  "  parent*' Saturdays  "  (rodif^/t^Kja 
tubboiy).  But  the  radunica  is  for  the  most  part  celebrated  on 
the  Tuesday  of  the  week  following  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter, 
and  this  feast  is  not  ever^^vhere  called  dzjady.  .  .  .  These 
oommemoratlou  feasts  admit  of  being  classified,  according  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  into  those  of  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter'  (S.>  p.  682  f.). 

These  Christian  institutions  correspond  to  the 
old  Lithuanian  heathen  conditions.  Menecius  has 
the  special  commemoration  festivals  in  view 
when  he  writes :  '  Cseterum  cognati  celebrant 
convivia  die  a  funere  tertio,  sexto,  nono  et  quadra- 

fessimo.'     A  general  feast  to  the  dead  is  described 
y  Laskovskij  in  Lasicius,  de  Diis  Samagitarum, 
p.  50: 

*  lisdem  ferila  (the  beginning  of  November,  at  the  festival  of 
the  flax-god  Waizgauthus)  mortuos  e  tumulis  ad  balneum  et 
epulaa  invitant :  totideiiique  sediiia,  mantilia,  indutjia,  quot 
tnvitati  fuerint,  in  tu^'urio  earn  ad  rem  preeparato  ponunt ; 
mensam  cibo,  potu  onerant.  Dehinc  io  sua  mapalia  reversi 
triduum  couipotaot ;  quo  exacto,  ilia  omnia  in  se^ulchris,  potu 
perfusis  relinquunt ;  tandem  etiam  manibus  valedicunt.' 

Another  general  celebration  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  in 
Lasicius,  p.  61;  'Bkierstuwes  festum  est  farciniinum,  ad  quod 
deum  fclza^lis  Ita  vocaiit ;  Veui  cum  mortuis  farcimina  nobis- 
cum  manducaturus.'  Cf.  also  p.  43:  '  Vielona  Deus  aniiiiaruni. 
oni  turn  oblatio  offertur,  cum  niortui  pascuntur  ;  dari  uuteni  itli 
Solent  frixae  placentul^,  quatuor  tocis  sibi  oppositis  paullulum 
discisss.  E;e  sikies  V'ielonia  pemixlos  (*'  wafers  of  which  V.  is 
Tery  fond  ")  nominantur.' 

From  the  starting-point  supplied  by  these  data 
let  us  examine  the  times  appointed  for  the  worship 
of  the  dead  among  the  other  Aryan  races.  Among 
them  all,  special  and  general  festivals  in  honour 
of  the  dead  are  frequently  mentioned.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  the  Greeks  in  the  south  of 
Europe  present  us  with  exact  parallels.  In  their 
case  we  meet  with  the  rpira  xai  li'ara.  (the  latter 
recurs  also  in  the  lioman  novendial),  i.e.  meals 
which  were  oll'ered  to  the  dead  at  the  grave  on  the 
third  and  ninth  days  after  inteniieiit.  In  Athens 
we  have  likewise  the  TpMKadts  (which  was  also  at 
times  repeated),  a  commemoration  meal  on  the 
thirtieth  day,  a  date  which  appears  again  among 
the  Lithuanians,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  widow 
must  mourn  for  thirty  days  at  the  grave  of  her 
husband. 

(Menecius :  '  Uxor  vero  tam  orient*  quam  occidente  sole 
super  extincti  coniugis  sepulcrum  acdeus  vel  iacons  lanientatur 
diebus  triginta'). 

Then  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  in  addition  to 
the  parentalia  on  the  day  of  the  death  or  the 
burial  (White  Russ.  goduvH-ina),  an  innovation 
appears  in  apjiointing  tlio  birthday  of  the  deceased 

*  Cf.  for  a  full  account  of  snake- worship,  F.  S.  Krauss,  Sreca, 
Oliick  und  Schicksai  im  \'<ttknjlaiiben  d^r  SiUiHlaoen,  Vienna, 
1886.  It  is  especially  interesting,  in  connexion  with  the  Roman 
beliefs,  that  among  the  Wends  in  the  Sprocwald  two  sriukt'S 
•vere  worshipped  in  each  house,  one  of  which  was  called 
jiispodai,  *  lord  of  the  house,'  the  other  tjdsiwza,  '  lady  of  the 
house.'  Each  dies  at  the  some  time  Ba  the  master  of  the  bouse, 
or  the  mistress,  as  the  case  may  be. 


{yiviaui)  aa  a  regular  eommemoration  festival  in  his 
honour. 

Among  the  general  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  the  most  important,  so  far  as  Greece  is  con- 
cerned, b  the  close  of  the  Anthesteria  festival 
in  the  spring,  while  in  Rome  we  have  the  nine  dies 
parentales  from  the  13th  to  the  21st  of  February, 
the  last  of  which  is  called  Feralia,  on  the  23rd  of 
December  the  great  State  festival  of  the  Larentalia, 
and  on  the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  of  May  the  Lemuria, 
all  three  named  directly  from  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  (Feralia  from  'dhvSsdlia,  cf.  above,  p.  15  ; 
Larentalia :  Idr  laris,  cf.  above,  p.  24,  footnote ; 
and  Lemuria  :  lemures,  '  larvae  ').  A  later  general 
festival  in  honour  of  the  dead,  though  not  a  public 
State  feast,  was  the  Rosalia,  festival  of  roses, 
which  in  Christian  times  acc^uired  a  signihcance 
far  beyond  the  land  of  its  origin,  and  among  the 
great  majority  of  Slavs  has  led  to  their  designation 
of  the  VVhitsuntide  festival  (rusalija,  Lat.  pascha 
rosata).  See  Warde  Fowler,  lioman  Fe^itivcUs, 
London,  1899. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  Teutons  we  have 
not  much  reliable  information.  It  seems  that  they 
held  commemoration  festivals  for  the  dead  on  the 
3rd,  7th,  and  30th  days,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  at  Yule- 
tide  a  general  feast  for  the  dead  took  place  (cf. 
R.  Kogel,  Gesch.  der  deutsclien  Liter.,  i.  1,  55,  and 
E.  Mogk,  in  Paul's  Grundriss  der  germanischen 
Philologie*,  iii.  391). 

Lastly,  regarding  the  Indian  times  for  the 
worship  of  the  dead,  we  are  supplied  with  the 
same  detailed  information  as  we  have  about  those 
of  the  Litu-Slavs.  The  time  of  the  uncleannesa 
of  the  relatives  after  a  death  lasts  from  three  to 
ten  days.  During  this  period  libations  of  water 
with  grains  of  sesame  must  be  oU'ered  to  the  de- 
parted either  daily  or  on  the  3rd,  5th,  7th,  and  9th 
days.  Then  on  the  11th  day  the  first  sacrifice 
(irdddha,  see  above,  p.  23")  is  ottered  to  the  dead, 
and  thereafter  every  month  (thus  every  30  days) 
on  the  day  of  the  death  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  itself  sacrifices  are  oll'ered  to  the 
ancestors  (though  the  conditions  are  more  compli- 
cated than  they  appear  from  this  short  summary). 
There  were  also  in  India  real  All  Souls'  feasts, 
among  which  the  Astaka-insiivaX  may  be  specially 
mentioned  (cf.,  for  details,  below,  II.  4^). 

If  we  glance  at  the  details  before  us,  we  see 
what  a  significant  part  odd  numbers  play  in  the 
fixing  of  these  dates  for  the  festivals  in  honour  of 
the  dead ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  frankly  avowed  in 
India  that  the  odd  numbers  are  sacred  to  the 
worshipped  ancestors.  Tlie  same  thought,  how- 
ever, permeates  the  White  Russian  ritual,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  e.g.,  the  number  of  foods  otiered 
at  the  commemoration  festivals  must  invariably  be 
odd  (cf.  Caland,  Totcnverehruiig,  p.  23,  and  Sejn ', 
pp.  590,  611,  etc.).  Then  among  these  odd  num- 
bers, the  number  niTie  comes  very  prominently  to 
the  front,  which  seems  to  represent  the  three  days' 
period  between  death  and  interment  (funeral  feast) 
taken  three  times.  Perhaps  the  10  days'  period  of 
uncleanness  or  of  mourning  of  the  Indians  may  he 
conceived  of  as  a  nine  decadally  rounded  off.  The 
number  30,  which  also  occurs  frequently,  would 
then  be  a  triad  of  such  decadally  roumlud  nines 
(cf.  A.  Kaegi,  '  Die  Neunzahl  bei  den  Ostariern  '  in 
the  Philologische  Abluindlungen  fiir  U.  Srhwcircr- 
Sidler).  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  note  that  the 
farther  hack  we  go  and  the  more  primitive  the 
state  of  culture,  the  greater  is  the  number  of 
tlicse  memorial  feasts.  A  White  Russian  peasant 
can  thus,  according  to  the  details  given  above, 
make  the  number  of  special  and  general  festivals 
for  the  dead  mount  up  to  several  dozens  in  the 
yew. 
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(c)  The  places  of  thb  worship  of  thk  dkad. 
— Tlie  nearest  and,  so  to  speak,  most  natural  place 
for  the  friends  to  serve  up  the  dead  man's  feast  for 
him,  and  to  eat  and  drink  together  with  him,  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  grave  where  the  body  ha« 
been  laid.  This  is  still  the  cnstom  in  great  parts 
of  Russia. 

'  Aftar  th«  doM  of  the  banquek  (In  tha  hooM)  thtr  kU  repair 
to  the  baryijig-^ound,  taking  with  th«m  rodka,  "  blloy,"  and 
barley.  There  each  family  praya  at  the  grarea  of  their  relative* 
for  the  peace  of  their  aoula.  Then  they  eat  and  drink,  pouring 
oat  a  little  vodka  on  the  grave  and  throwing  Bome  morsels  from 
each  dish  on  if  (S.i  p.  908).  At  the  epTinx-dzJad),  'after  the 
public  worship  of  the  church,  they  Invite  the  prieet,  lo  wbosa 
company  men  and  women  betake  themselves  to  the  church* 
yard,  partaking  together  of  brandy  and  food  on  the  way. 
After  uiey  have  reached  their  destination  they  all  seat  them- 
■elvee  on  the  burial  mound  of  those  of  the  departed  who  during 
the  year  have  completed  the  laborious  days  of  their  life's  Journey. 


Sep 

of  the  dead.  .  .  .  The  Qnt  moutbfuls  of  each  dish  are  in  every 
CMe  laid  on  the  grave  for  the  soul  of  the  dead.  After  the 
glaases  of  brandy  have  gone  round  the  circle  several  times,  the 
mournful  mood  of  the  assembly  gradually  changes  into  a  Joyous 
ODe.  While  some  of  those  present  sob  aloud,  others  lau^h  and 
Joke.  Some  bow  their  heads  over  the  grave  of  their  beloved 
daad,  and  sing  in  a  sustained  tone  melancholy  laments.  ...  In 
order  to  calm  their  sorrow,  those  taking  part  In  the  celebra* 
tion  have  frequent  recourse  to  their  comforter — the  brandy. 
Ultimately  these  memorial  feasts  end  in  the  laments  turning 
imperceptibly  into  songs  of  joy  *  (S.i  p.  616  i.\ 

The  doings  at  the  Greek  rpiTo  koI  Irara,  which 
were  Likewise  celebrated  at  the  grave  (see  above, 

fe26•),  and  at  the  Roman  solemnia  mortis  (cf. 
arquardt,  Bomische  Stoat sverwaltung,  iii.  298  ff. ), 
which  were  accompanied  by  feasts  at  the  grave,  as 
well  as  at  those  old  German  oblationet,  '  quffi  in  ijni- 
busdam  locis  ad  sepnlcra  mortuorom  fitut,'  against 
which  Burchard  of  Worms,  as  late  as  A.D.  1000, 
protested,  were  no  doubt  mutatia  mutandis  iden- 
tical with  those  just  described.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  tlie  funeral  banquet  also  (see  above,  p.  20'') 
took  place  originally  not  in  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased, but  at  the  grave  itself. 

Thus  Jordanis  relates  the  following  with  refjard  to  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Attila  (ch.  49) :  '  Postquam  talibus  lamentis 
est  defletus,  Uravain  (probably  a  Slavic  word,  which  signifies  in 
Russian,  Polish,  and  Bohemian  "food,"  "meal,"  and  in  Old 
Botiemian  also  means  '*  funeral  banquet  " ;  cf.  MUdoaich,  Etymcl. 
Worterhiich  der  ilav.  Sprachm,  Vienna,  13S6,  <.p.  "Strava") 
super  tumulum  etiM,  quam  appellant  ipsi,  ingenti  commissatione 
concelebrant '  ;  and  the  Greek  expresiiion  n-epi^e-iirvo*',  'funeral 
banquet,*  could  be  most  easily  explained  if  the  jeiirvoi^  took 
place,  as  among  the  White  Russi:iiis,  round  about  th*  burial 
mound  of  the  deceased.  The  old  Russian  expression  for  the 
commemoration  festival  was  (rwna,  which  has  not  yet  been 
etymolopcally  explained. 

Further,  the  trench,  in  which  the  meals  are 
frequently  oliered  to  the  dead,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  symbolical  indication  of  the  grave.  This  is 
what  we  have  in  ancient  India,  according  to  the 
description  of  Gobhila :  '  Then  three  trenches  are 
dug  out,  one  span  long,  four  fingerbreadths  wide, 
•  and  the  same  depth.  Thereupon  darbha  grass  u 
scattered  on  them.'  On  this  darbha  grass,  then, 
with  many  varied  ceremonial  actions,  the  cakes 
are  laid  down  for  the  three  ancestors,  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  (cf.  Oldenberg, 
Die  Religion  des  Veda,  p.  549  f.).  The  same  sig- 
nificance belonged  in  Rome  to  the  mtmdus,  a  trench 
situated  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  opened  on 
certain  days  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  sacrifices 
for  the  dead.  This  trench  played  the  same  r61e 
in  the  worship  of  the  inferi  as  the  altar  played  in 
the  cult  of  the  superi.  Such  a  mundtu  was  pro- 
bably also  the  '  grave '  of  the  Larenta,  in  which 
at  the  Larentalia  a  sacrifice  to  the  dead  was  ottered 
(cf.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer,  p. 
187  ff.;  Samter,  Familicnfeste,  p.  12  f.).  Ulysses, 
too,  as  is  well  known,  when  in  the  lower  world, 
otters  his  libations  in  a  trench. 

A  third  place  at  which  the  dead  were  often 
honoured  with  food,  drink,  and  all  kinds  of  festive 
celebrations  was  the  cross-road.  Among  the  Slavs, 
Cosmos  of  Prague  bears  witness  that,  about  the  year 


1092,  Prince  BrdtlaI*T  U.  iaemed  the  following  pro- 
hibition : 

'Item  sepultnras,  qoa  flebsDt  hi  sUvia  a(  tn  campU,  atqoa 
oenas  (or  scenas?  ct.  KotljarevskiJ,  op.  eU.  p.  lOSfT.),  qoaa  ea 
gentili  ritu  faciebant  in  tnviit  et  m  trinta,  quasi  ob  animarum 
pausationem,  item  et  iocoa  protanos,  quoe  super  mortuoa  suoa 
inanee  cientea  manes  ao  induti  faciem  larvia  bachando  exer- 
oebant' 

A  feast  similar  to  that  here  described  waa  the 
Roman  Compitalia,  which  was  held  once  a  year 
with  debauchery  and  merry-making  (lucli)  in  honour 
of  the  Lares  at  the  cross-roads  (more  fully  explained 
in  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  p.  148  f.) ;  but  in  Greece  also 
it  was  customary  to  throw  down  at  the  same  places 
ofierings  to  the  souls  and  to  Hecate,  their  mistress 
(cf.  Samter,  op.  cit.  p.  120).  In  India,  in  the  same 
way,  the  belief  is  widely  held,  and  of  extreme 
antiquity,  that  cross-roads  and  dwelling-places  of 
spirits  are  identical  (cf.  Oldenberg,  op.  at.  pp.  268', 
562* ;  and  Crooke,  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore 
of  N.  India,  London,  1896,  L  77  f.,  165,  290).  The 
reason  for  this  idea  has  been  sought  in  the  fact, 
which  has  been  expressly  attested  at  least  in  the 
case  of  India  (cf.  Oldenberg,  p.  562*),  that  the 
crossing  of  great  main  roads  was  a  favourite  place 
for  burying  the  dead.  In  this  way  the  worship 
of  the  dead  at  the  grave,  at  the  trench,  and  at  the 
cross-roads  really  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  In 
opposition  to  this,  however,  we  have  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dead,  with  gifts  of  food  and  drink, 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  surviving  relatives,  which 
wiU  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  section. 

(d)  The  ritijal  of  the  worship  of  the  dead. 
— It  will  here  be  ad\i3able  to  pass  over  a  consider- 
able number  of  individual  peculiarities,  and  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  most  important  features. 

(o)  The  summoning  and  dismissing  of  the  ances- 
tors.— It  is  a  prevailing  custom  to  call  solemnly  on 
the  ancestors  at  the  beginning  of  the  commemora- 
tion feast,  and  to  dismiss  them  as  solemnly  at  its 
close.  We  are  again  informed  most  accurately  with 
regard  to  White  Russia  : 

'  All  seat  themselves  at  the  table,  wblch  is  set  with  articles 
of  food,  among  which  beer  and  spirits  are  to  be  found,  and  tha 
one  who  reads  the  prayer  utters  the  following  words  : 
•'  Ye  sacred  grandfathers,  we  call  you, 
Te  sacred  grandfathers,  come  to  OS  I 
Hare  is  all  that  God  has  given. 

Te  sacred  grandiathera,  wa  implora  joo. 

Come,  fly  to  u3  1 " 
At  tha  end  of  the  meal  they  rise  from  the  table  and  disperse, 
after  having  taken  leave  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : 

'*  Ye  sacred  grandfathers  !  ye  bare  flown  hither. 
Ye  have  eaten  and  drunk, 
Now  fly  away  home  again  1 
Tell  us,  do  you  wish  anything  more  f 
But  better  is  it,  that  ye  fly  bearenwaids. 
AkySa,  akySa  I " 

8,  sound  which  they  make  to  acue  amy  hens  and  crows).' 
f.  S.l  p.  696  ff. 

The  summoning  as  well  as  the  dismissing  of  the 
ancestors  is  accompanied  by  extraordinary  customs. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  former  they  place  a  cooked 
pig's,  sheep  s,  or  fowl's  head  on  the  table. 

'  After  the  master  of  the  house  has  got  the  guests  seated  at  the 
commemoration  table,  he  takes  in  the  one  hand  a  candle  rolled 
up  in  a  pancake,  in  the  other  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  carries  these 
three  times  round  the  animal's  bead  which  has  been  placed  on 
the  table,  calling  aloud  by  name  not  only  all  his  dead  relatives 
and  acquaintances,  but  also  all  who  have  ever  lived  on  the  pieoe 
of  ground  belonging  to  him  as  master  of  the  house,  and  invites 
them  with  the  words,  "  Come  to  this  banquet " '  (b.'  p.  602  l.X 

At  the  end  of  the  feast  the  ancestors  are  scared 
away. 

*  The  master  or  the  mistress  of  the  house  removes  the  table 
away  from  the  seats,  and  sprinkles  the  whole  floor  of  the  room 
to  the  door  with  water,  8a>-ing  at  the  same  time,  "  If  you  have 
not  eaten  or  drunk  enough,  go  to  the  priest's  court."  With 
these  words  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  turned  out'  (b.i  p.  611). 

A  custom  very  like  this  is  described  by  Menecius, 
who  is  also  acquainted  with  the  solemn  invitation 
to  the  dead  ('ad  quae  con vi via  animam  defunct' 
invitant  precantea  ante  iannam  ')  among  the  pagan 
Lithuanian* : 
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*  Pvmoto  pruidlo  Hacrlflcnlat  snrgit  de  mensa,  ac  scopifl  domum 
parnt :  ammAaque  mortuorum  cum  pulvere  eicit,  tAnnuara 
pulK^s,  atque  hifi  precaCur  verbta,  ut  e  domo  recedant ;  edlstis 
ao  bibistis  anime  ailecti»,  ile  foraa,  Ite  foras.' 

The  same  invitation  and  leave-taking  of  ancestors 
are  attested  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Piniiapitf- 
yajna : 

'  After  depositing  the  pii}(Ui,  he  (the  offerer)  utters  the  words, 
•'  Te  Pitaraa,  may  this  be  savoury  to  your  taste,  may  each  one 
enjoy  his  stiare."  Afterwards  he  dismisses  the  Pitaras  with 
the  words  :  '*  Depart,  ye  lovely  I*itara8,  to  your  old  mysterious 
ways,  give  us  riches  and  good  fortune,  grant  lU  abundant  pos- 
•easiou  in  men  "  *  (ct.  Oaland«  ToUniMrehrunff,  p.  6  {.). 

In  Italy  and  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
to  be  found  survivals  only  of  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  souls.  In  the  latter  there  existed  the  saying, 
which  is  at  once  proved  to  have  been  very  ancient 
by  the  use  of  the  word  Kfipe%  for  ^i^toi  (of.  above, 
p.  15) :  GiJpafe,  (tflpej,  oiK  It'  'Ar$tmfipui — '  Away, 
ye  souls,  the  feast  of  the  dead  is  over '  (see  J.  E. 
Harrison,  Proleg.  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Beligion, 
Cambridge,  1903,  pp.  35,  165,  632).  In  Italy,  at 
the  Lenmria,  the  spirits  of  the  fathers  were  driven 
away  with  the  words,  '  Manes  exite  patemi '  (of. 
Rohde,  Pmrhe\  i.  239'). 

(/3)  T)ie  feeding  of  the  summoned  ancestors. — Con- 
cerning tne  forms  in  which  the  '  grandfathers ' 
were  entertained  by  the  White  Russian  peasants, 
we  are  also  provided  with  full  information  from 
Sejn's  materials : 

'  At  the  table,  wliich  Is  laid  with  Lenten  food,  all  the  guests  ilt 
down  alonp  with  the  family  of  the  deceased.  Before  the  meal 
the  kanunu  (from  Gr,  itai/uiv,  the  real  food  of  the  dead)  Is  given 
out,  from  which  each  of  the  guests  takes  four  spoonfuls :  one  of 
these  he  pours  out  on  the  table  beside  him,  the  other  three  he 
sups,  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  custom  to  eat  them  all 
and  leave  ootliing  behind.  The  guests  must  leave  over  a  part  of 
each  dish  (of  which  there  are  not  few)  to  appease  the  deceased, 
that  he  may  not  rob  his  relatives  of  their  earthly  goods'  (d.l 
p.  6S5). 

•The  supper  be^ns  with  porridge,  the  first  spoonful  of  which 
each  uienmer  of  the  family  lays  on  the  table,  directly  on  the 
table  cloth,  and  these  remain  the  whole  night  on  the  table, 
along  with  all  the  other  eatables  which  have  been  left  over  from 
the  supper.  This  is  done,  the  peasants  say,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  deceased  comes  during  the  night  and  devours  all 
that  is  left  there  '  (3.>  p.  692). 

'  The  master  of  the  house  oommenoee  the  feast.  He  takes  a 
spoon  with  it;a7iuni2  and  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  pours  it  out 
on  the  table,  and  then  he  eats  three  spoonfuls  from  this  dish. 
This  is  repeated  in  turn  by  all  the  members  of  the  family 
who  are  present.  Then  the  kanunH  is  removed  from  the  table. 
From  the  other  courses  each  guest  talies  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
proinded  that  he  first  of  all  sets  aside  a  small  piece  of  each  dish 
lor  the  table— for  "the  grandfathers."  Prom  these  little  bits  a 
considerable  heap  of  all  kinds  of  mishmash  is,  by  the  end  of 
the  supper,  formed  on  the  table '  (5.1  p.  613). 

'  If  at  the  time  of  the  banquet  any  part  of  the  food  falls  on  the 
seat  or  on  the  floor,  they  dare  not  Uft  it  op.  '*  That,"  thej'  say, 
"some  one  will  eat "  *  (S. *  p.  (JU).  Of .  also Menecius  :  'Siquia 
forte  decidat  in  terram  de  mensa,  id  non  toUunt,  sed  desertis, 
ut  ipei  loquuntur,  animis,  qu»  nullos  habent  vel  cognatos  vei 
amicos  vivos,  a  quibus  excipiantur  convivio,  rellnquunt  mandu- 
candum.'  '  After  they  have  prayed  at  the  grave,  they  all 
separate  and  go  to  their  homes,  where  they  seat  themselves 
once  more  at  the  table,  on  which  the  wives  place  pancakes  and 
mead.  They  throw  morsels  of  the  pancakes  into  the  mead. 
Each  member  of  the  family  (with  the  e.vception  of  the  children) 
must  invariably  sup  three  spoonfuls  of  this  dish.  Some  of  this 
mixture  they  leave  intentionally  in  a  soup-bowl  for  the  "grand- 
fathers." After  the  pancakes  they  eat  the  other  prepared 
courses.  When  they  have  supped  and  prayed  to  God,  they  lie 
down  to  sleep,  plaicing  the  remains  of  the  mixture  on  the 
window  sills.  The  remains  of  the  other  foods  they  divide  out 
into  small  dishes,  which  io  the  same  way  are  placed  here  and 
there  be.side  the  window.  Bread  and  spoons  are  left  on  the 
table  the  whole  night.  The  doors  in  tlic  peasant's  room  are 
Dot  locked  during  this  night,  but  are  left  a  httle  ajar,  so  that 
the  dead  may  come  in  '  (S.l  p.  606). 

From  these  statements  three  points  are  clear : 
(1)  Food  and  drink  are  shaken  out  on  the  table  for 
the  'grandfathers'  during  the  meal  itself;  (2) 
That  which  falls  under  the  table  belongs  to  the 
dead  who  have  no  family  or  friends  ;  (3)  The 
remains  of  the  food  and  drink  are  placed  after  tlio 
iiieiil  iu  ves.sela,  which  are  set  near  the  windows  ur 
on  the  tables  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  '  grand- 
falliors.' 

AH  this  can  be  proved  in  classical  tradition, 
although  only  in  fragments.  Certainly  the  bar- 
barian custom  of  preparing  the  meal  for  the  dead 


on  the  table  itself  (as  at  the  grave)  has  fallen  into 
abeyance.  Among  the  Greeks,  points  (1)  and  (2) 
are  combined  into  one,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
believe  that  whatever  falls  under  the  table  daring 
the  meal  belongs  to  the  dead  in  general. 

CI.  Laert.  Diog.  vilL  84  :  'Apt<rTO<^dln)c  twi-  ijpumn'  ^nfff'iw  cTrM 
tA  irivTOyra  Afyu)!-  iv  toIt  'Hpwffi  nr/Bi  ydvttrd'  arr'  or  irrhi  T^ 
rpaW^i^f  KaravitT^t  and  Athemeus  x.  427  e :  rott  T«T«XevTT)K^<r( 
Tmy  6iAui'  anevttxcv  ra  jrinroiTtt  rnf  rpotpiii  inb  rCtv  rpatre^cui' 
(of.  also  Samter,  FamilienfesU  der  QrUohen  und  Rbmar,  p.  109). 

The  third  point  finds  its  analogy  again  among 
the  Greeks,  in  the  fact  that  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Anthesteria  festival  it  was  customary  to  place 
cooked  fruits  and  seeds  for  the  dead  in  pots — 
Yi^p<",  after  which  the  day  was  named  (cf.  Rohde, 
Psyche',  i.  238). 

(7)  The  food  of  the  dead. — Like  all  the  details  of 
the  ritual  connected  with  the  dead,  the  kinds  of 
food  and  even  the  courses  which  must  be  placed 
before  the  dead  are  fixed  in  detail.  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  cakes  (cf.  above, 
Lith.  sikics  Vielonia  pemixlos,  '  the  wafers  which 
Vielona  likes ' ;  and  also  White  Russ.  klecki,  the 
latter  taken  over  from  German  through  Polish) 
play  an  important  part  among  the  Lithuanians. 

*  The  courses  at  the  commemoration  meal  were  as  a  rule  as 
follows :  Intiijd  (wheat  or  barley  grains)  prepared  with  ordinary 
or  leuten  butter,  if  honey  coulil  not  be  got,  klecki,  "cakes 
(in  most  cases  made  of  barley  with  a  piece  of  lard  in  the  inside), 
pancakes,  and  porridge  *  (S.l  p.  614).  '  All  the  others  who  at- 
tend the  funeral  at  once  betake  themselves  to  the  house  of 
the  deceased  na  klecki,  "to  eat  cakes '*'(S.l  p.  664).  'At  this 
meal  galuiki  or  klecki  must  without  fall  be  among  the  dishes. 
There  are  even  proverbial  expressions  referring  to  them  to  he 
found  among  the  population  of  this  place,  such  as  "  he  was  na 
kleckachU  "  (he  was  at  a  funeral-  or  commemoration-feast) ;  or 


U  a  person  is  dangerously  ill  and  there  is  no  hope  of  his  re- 

ktecki  jtmu /<.«.,  "he   will 
have  to  enjoy  cakes  "  '  (cf.  S.l  p.  676). 


ooveiy,  they  say  :   nu  kUcki  jemu  1  %,6.,  "he   will   very  soon 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  how  closely 
this  corresponds  to  the  Indian  pinda,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Indian  worship  of  the  dead, 
tliat  sapinda,  '  cake  companion,'  has  come  to  be  the 
technical  expression  for  the  circle  of  relatives 
whose  duty  it  is  to  offer  to  the  three  ancestors 
(father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather). 

The  question,  what  dishes  were  in  the  earliest 
times  served  up  to  the  dead,  would  require  a  speciai 
inquiry,  which  would  also  have  a  general  interest 
for  the  history  of  culture  by  helping  to  determine 
the  most  primitive  food  of  the  bving.  In  the 
meantime  we  can  refer  only  to  two  ondoubtedly 
very  ancient  foods  of  the  dead,  vis.  honey  and 
beans. 

The  former  is  the  most  important  ingredient  of 
the  White  Russian  kanunU  (see  above) :  '  This  is 
usually  cooked  with  bruised  grains  of  peeled  barley 
or  wheat,  which  are  afterwards  stirred  in  sytd, 
"  honey- water '"  (S.*  p.  555).  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  kanunu  (a  Gr.  foreign  word,  as  we  saw)  is  called 
by  its  vernacular  name  sytd  (p.  613),  and  on  com- 
paring this  with  the  Skr.  sutd,  'soma-juice,  soma- 
otl'ering'  {lit.  '  pressed,'  root*u),  we  may  venture  to 
recognize  in  it  a  word  derived  from  the  primitive 
Aryan  vocabulary,  just  as  in  the  more  frequent 
expression  fur  honey  and  mead,  Skr.  madhu,  Gr. 
liiOu,  O.H.G.  iiictu,  U.  Slav.  mcdU,  etc.  The  Indian 
food  for  the  dead,  which  waa  offered  at  the 
h-ddd/ins,  rice-soup  and  honey,  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  Wiiito  liussian  kanunu. 

'Thus  speak  Uie  i'itaras:  "May  the  person  be  bom  in  our 
family  who  will  oiler  to  us  on  the  13th  day  rice-soup  mixed  with 
honey  and  ghi  I"'  '  Tormented  with  liungur  and  making'  known 
their  own  sins,  tliey  demand  rice-soup  uiixed  with  honey  from 
their  sons  and  grandsons'  (cf.  Oaland,  Tatenverehruinj,  p.  44  f.). 

Rut  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  cult  of  the  dead 
also,  honey  is  a  favourite  food  devoted  to  the 
powers  of  the  under  world  (cf.,  for  details  on  this, 
Samter,  op.  cit.  p.  84  ff.,  and  Marquardt,  Staatsve.r- 
waltung,  lii.  299). 

With  regard  to  the  beans,  we  may  refer  to  an 
exhaustive  article  by  L.  von  Schroder, '  Uas  liolinen- 
verbot  bei  I'y thagoras  und  im  Veda,'  iu  WZKM,  xv. 
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187  ff.,  in  which  convincing  proof  is  brought  for- 
ward that  the  above-mentioned  pod,  whose  Aryan 
name  appears  in  the  Lat.  faba  =  0.  Slav.  bobU, 
Alb.  ba.6e,  was  used  even  in  primitive  Aryan  times 
as  an  ottering  to  the  departed  souls  (see  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Pausanias,  iv.  240  f. ). 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Polish-Russian 
province  of  Pintschov  (cf.  Kotljarevskij,  op.  cit.  p. 
255)  the  combination  of  these  two  foods  of  tne  dead, 
honey  and  beans,  is  attested  :  '  The  foods  at  the 
commemoration  feasts  consist  of  beans  and  peas 
which  are  cooked  in  honey-water.' 

(5)  The/rarm  of  mind  of  the  worshipper!  (joy  and 
grief). — According  to  Menecius,  the  funeral  and 
commemoration  meals  were  celebrated  among  the 
ancient  Lithuanians  in  perfect  silence :  '  in  bis 
conviviis  quibus  mortuo  parentant,  tacite  assident 
niensae  tanquam  muti ' ;  and  also  in  India  we  are 
told  :  '  As  long  as  the  Brfthmans  eat  in  silence,  so 
long  do  the  manes  enjoy  the  meal '  (cf.  Wintemitz, 
'  Was  wissen  wir  von  aen  Indogermanen ! '  in  Beilage 
zur  Miinchner  AZ,  1903,  No.  259,  p.  300).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Lat. 
silicemittm  denotes  the  '  meal  taken  in  silence ' 
or  the  'meal  of  the  silent  ones'  {i.e.  the  dead) 
(cf.  Osthoff,  Etymologische  Parerga,  Leipzig,  1901, 
66  ff.). 

In  any  case  the  meal,  or  at  least  the  chief  part 
of  it,  was  passed  in  a  restrained  and  anxious  mood, 
as  b  most  vividly  described  by  Sejn  ('p.  696 ff.) 
with  regard  to  the  White  Russians : 

*One  can  percaiTa  that  some  anxiety  fills  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  assembly.  The  aged,  who  already  stand,  so  to  speak, 
with  one  foot  m  the  grave,  are  at  this  time  sadder  and  more 
thoughtful  than  the  oUiers.  Not  infrequently,  when  they  have 
Just  raised  the  glass  of  spirits  to  their  lips,  they  stop  sud- 
denly and  do  not  drink,  but  listen  to  some  unexpected  noise, 
the  moaning  of  the  wind,  or  the  rustling  of  a  neighbouring  tree 
which  is  casting  o£f  its  last  leaves.  If  the  gate  creaks,  or  the 
door  moves,  or  the  door-latch  gets  unfastened,  or  a  half-broken 
pane  in  the  window  rattles — whatever  the  cause  may  be — if, 
attracted  by  the  light,  a  belated  moth  or  some  similar  insect 
should  approach^  all  these  things  are  regarded  as  undoubted 
signs  of  the  visit  of  their  dead  grandfathers.  Conversntion 
comes  to  a  standstill  and  consiste  only  of  single  remarks,  either 
concerning  the  certain  presence  of  the  dead  and  their  share  in 
(he  entertainment,  or  about  their  former  life,'  eto. 

It  is  this  frame  of  mind — this  firm  conviction 
that  the  deceased  person  is  present  at  the  meal — 
that  led  to  the  custom  among  the  White  Russians 
(cf.  above,  p.  20''),  as  well  as  in  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity,  of  remembering  the  dead  at  the  meal 
only  in  a  friendly  way :  elui8e<rav  ol  raXiuol  iv  toU 
TeptdeiTvois  t6v  T€Te\€VT7jK6ra  iiraive^y  Kal  et  0aCXot  ^w 
(cf.  Rohde,  Psyche*,  i.  232,  footnote  1). 

If  thus  the  lirst  and  fundamental  sentiment  of 
the  funeral  and  commemoration  feasts  is  naturally 
a  sad  one,  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  as  character- 
istic of  these  celebrations  to  show  a  tendency,  before 
they  are  finished,  to  pass  over  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme—joy and  mirth.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
of  course,  to  be  sought,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
fact  that  the  mourners  in  an  excessive  degree  turn 
for  comfort  to  spiiituous  liquors,  which  very  soon 
take  effect,  while,  in  the  second  place,  the  con- 
viction is  widely  prevalent  that  Uio  many  tears 
and  too  passionate  grief  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
dead  in  the  grave  (cf.  for  details,  Wintemitz,  op. 
cit.).  In  any  case,  it  is  a  fact  that,  among  all  the 
Aryan  peoples,  the  festivals  in  honour  of  the  dead 
are  wont  to  be  brought  to  a  close  by  games  and 
dancing,  trials  of  strength,  masquerades,  and  music 
(cf.  Wintemitz,  op.  cit.).  All  these  elements  of 
rejoicinw  are  contained  in  the  follo^ving  description 
from  White  Russia  (S.'  p.  588) : 

*  After  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  produces  a  sieve  with  cabbage-heads  and  places  it  on 
the  table.  Every  one  has  cabbage-stocks  in  his  pockets.  The 
person  standing;  at  the  bead  of  the  table  now  takes  a  head 
of  cabbage  and  iiitches  it  at  the  master  of  the  house,  whereupon 
all  begin  to  fight  with  cabbage-heads  and  cabbage-stocks.  When 
these  are  exhausted  they  begin  to  throw  at  one  another 
wbattfri?  comes  to  their  haad£  ...  It  seldom  happens  that 


oommemoration  festdvals  pass  without  brawli.  n*  oeremoaj 
of  throwing  or  beating  with  cabbage-heads  is  accompanied  by 
songs,  masquerades,  music,  and  dancing  (after  grief  and  anxiety 
come  joy  and  consolation).  That  is  bow  the  White  Russian  com- 
memoration festivals  ifihavtury)  ore  celebrated.* 

For  the  student  of  comparative  culture,  however, 
this  rustic  play  with  cabbage-heads  is  fundament- 
ally the  same  as  the  spectaculum  admirandurtt 
wmch  took  place  at  the  funeral  of  Attila,  or  the 
games  at  the  pyre  of  Patroclus. 

(e)  The  feeding  of  beggars.  —  In  conclusion,  we 
may  mention  the  wide-spread  custom,  in  the  White 
Russian  service  of  the  dead,  of  showing  kindness 
to  beggars  on  this  occasion. 

*  Without  them  no  single  funeral  or  commemoration  festival 
takes  place.  They  take  the  place  of  the  priest  on  this  occasion. 
Their  songs,  |)rayers,  and  religious  poems  are  regarded  as  a 
Butlicient  equivalent,  and  one  very  advantageous  to  their 
pockets.*  *The  beggars,  knowing  that  at  burials  they  are 
treated  to  food  and  drink,  and  receive  bountiful  gifts,  stream 
together  to  them  in  crowds  from  all  directions '  (i^.^  pp.  507, 627). 

The  reason  for  this  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  beggars,  i.e.  cripples,  the  blind,  the  lame, 
and  especially  the  weak-minded  and  idiots,  being 
exceptions  to  the  normal  course  of  nature,  have  in 
the  thought  of  primitive  man  something  super- 
natural, and  thus  '  sacred,'  about  them,  on  account 
of  which  they  can  be  regarded  as  representatives 
of  the  summoned  souls  of  the  dead  ancestors.  It 
may  also  be  owing  to  this  idea  that  on  Slavonic 
soil  (cf.  A.  Briickner,  '  Polnisch-lateinische  Pre- 
digten  des  XV  Jahrhunderts,'  Archiv  fur  slav, 
Phil.  xiv.  183 ff.)  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  often 
thought  of  as  uboie  (O.  Slav,  uboiije),  i.e.  'poor 
little  men'  ('dsemonibus  sacrificia  oil'emnt,  quae 
dicuntur  vbosthye,  remantes  sen  derelinquentes  eis 
residuitates  ciborum  quinta  feria  post  cenam '). 
We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this 
feeding  of  beggars  at  the  White  Russian  festivals  a 

Erimitive  custom  is  preserved  which  in  India,  as  we 
ave  already  seen,  the  clergy  had  turned  to  theii 
own  account,  by  actually  making  it  a  rule  that 
the  pious  should  feed  and  clothe  whole  bands  of 
Brahmans  at  the  irdddhas.  The  service  which  is 
rendered  to  the  Brahmans  is  really  rendered  to  the 
ancestors. 

(e)  The  general  significance,  for  the  his- 
tory OF  CULTURE,  OF  THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE 
DEAD  IN  PRIMITIVE  TIMES.— It  is  not  asserting 
too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  social  organization 
of  primitive  times  rests  in  the  last  resort  on 
ancestor-worship.  Its  practice  falls,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  sons,  and  then  on  the  more  distant 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  In  this  connexion  we 
find,  among  some  of  the  individual  peoples,  de- 
finite circles  of  relatives :  among  the  Indians  the 
sapinda,  or  '  cake-companions' ;  among  the  Greeks, 
the  ovxiffTfis,  or  '  nearest ' ;  among  the  Romans,  the 
propinqui  sobrino  tenus,  '  the  relatives  as  far  as  the 
sobriniis ' ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  in 
primitive  times  there  existed  a  notion  of  such  a 
close  kinship,  the  members  of  which  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  under  an  obligation  to  present  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dead  to  their  common  ancestors. 
In  his  licallex.  der  indogerm,  Altcrtumsktinde  (see 
art.  'Erbschaft')  the  present  writer  has  sought  to 
prove  that  these  '  next  of  kin '  in  primitive  times 
were  covered  by  the  conception  of  the  Indian 
sa7)in(/rt- relationship,  and  included  those  persons 
who  had  in  common  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather, or  one  of  these  ancestors,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  Gr.  dTxurTfis  and  the  Lat.  propinqui 
sobrino  tenus  the  purely  agnate  relatives  mentioned 
above  were,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
mourning,  early  joined  by  vognati  and  even  riffines. 
But  in  any  case  they  must  have  been  originally  the 
same  persons  to  wliuiii  belmi^'ed,  l)esides  tlie  uttering 
of  the  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  the  riglit  of  inheritance 
and  the  obligation  of  blood  revenge.  Thus  worship 
of  the  dead  and  inheritance  appear  everywhere  in 
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oloBOBt  connexion  with  each  other.  In  India,  such 
expressions  as  '  to  be  one's  heir '  and  '  to  give  the 
funeral  feast  to  somebody '  (Skr.  ddyddd,  '  sharer,' 
'  heir,'  and  aapinda,  '  sharer  in  the  sacrificiaJ 
cake ')  are  often  synonymous.  The  same  holds  in 
Greece,  where,  as  late  as  his  own  time,  the  orator 
Isaeus  (vi.  51)  could  say:  '  Which  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives is  law,  that  the  son  of  this  woman,  or  this 
son  of  the  sister  of  Philoctemon,  whom  he  has 
adopted,  etvai  KKjiporbiiOv  koI  ivl  t4  fivfifiara  Uvai 
vfi/ifror  Kal  ii'ayioiJvTa ! '  In  Rome  the  principle  of 
the  jus  pontilicum  is  accepted,  nulla  hcreditas  sine 
sacru,  but  among  the  old  Teutons  also  the  idea 
must  have  prevailed  that  worship  of  the  dead  and 
inheritance  were  identical  conceptions. 

Lin^istic  proofs  of  this  are  supplied  by  the  Old  Norse  tx- 
pressiona:  er/a,  (1)  'to  honour  with  a  funeral  feast/  (2)  *to 
inherit';  er/d,  'inheritance';  erftta-uldrt  *a  funeral  feast'; 
trfi,  'a  wake,'  'funeral  feast';  erjlivji,  erfi-vor<tT  (A.S.  erf*- 
weard),  'an  heir' ;  erji-ol,  'a  wake,'  'funeral  feast ' 

This  alliance  of  worship  and  property  was, 
at  the  same  time,  the  real  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance  of  primitive  times,  inasmuch  as  on  it,  in  the 
first  resort,  the  duty  of  blood  revenge  (of.  Schrader, 
Reallex. ,  art.  'Bl  u  traclie ')  f  or  a  murdered  or  wounded 
companion  devolved  ;  and  since  in  those  ancient 
times,  in  which  as  j-et  there  was  no  State,  but  only 
families,  clans,  and  tribes,  it  was  simply  this  institu- 
tion of  blood  rcvenijc  that  attbrded  mankind  that 
protection  which  in  historical  times  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  State  guarantee,  the  extraor- 
dinary significance  of  ancestor-worsliip  and  the 
circle  of  relations  based  upon  it  again  becomes,  from 
this  point  of  view,  quite  apparent. 

But  whether  it  was  a  question  of  offering  the  sacn- 
fice  to  the  dead,  the  entrance  of  the  heir  into  pos- 
session, or  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  hlood 
revenge,  it  was  always  on  the  sons,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  the  man  based  his  hope.  This  explains 
the  ardent  desire  for  sons  which  appears  undis- 
guised in  the  prajers  to  the  gods,  and  especially  to 
those  ancestor-spirits  who  had  charge  of  tlie  welfare 
of  the  family  (cf.  O.  Schrader,  Reallex.,  art. 
'  Kinderreichtum  ').  There  was  no  special  desire 
for  daughters,  who  were  unfitted  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  dead,  and  were  employed  only  in  the  lamentation 
services  (see  above,  p.  19  f.).  But  sons  who  are 
to  be  fitted  to  perform  these  religious  and  social 
duties  cannot  even  in  primitive  times  be  begotten 
of  any  woman  indiscriiuinatelv  ;  they  must,  on  the 
contrary,  be  bom  of  a  wife  who  has  been  solemnly 
brought  into  the  husband's  house  in  compliance 
with  the  sacred  customs  (cf.  Reallex.,  art.  '  Heir.at '). 
It  follows  further  from  this,  that  in  primitive 
times  marriage  was  regarded  as  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  and  bachelorhood  as  an  almost  un- 
thinkable self-contradiction.  So  intense  was 
this  feeling,  that,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  unmarried  dead  man  was  even  after  his  death 
married  to  a  wife  for  the  life  to  come,  with  the 
observance  of  the  full  marriage  ritual  (cf.  on  this 
O.  Schrader,  Die  Sr.hwiegermutter  und  der  Hage- 
ttolz,  Brunswick,  1904,  and  Totenhoehzeit,  Jena, 
1904). 

4.  The  realms  of  the  dead. — As  the  primitive 
Aryans  lived  together  in  families  and  clans  (cf. 
Reallex.,  artt.  'Fanulie'  and  '  Sippe '),  we  may 
assume  that  they  buried  their  dead  in  families  and 
clans.  In  Itome  each  fjrns  had  the  use  of  a  coinnion 
tepulcntm,  and  also  in  Greece  the  individual  groups 
01  related  oZkoi  were  bound  together  by  common 
places  of  interment  {Koiviv  tifrjiia)  (cf.  Marnuardt, 
Privatleben  di:r  Ramer,  1879-8'2,  p.  3,53  ;  and  Ivdlide, 
Psyche*,  i.  2'29,  note  3).  In  the  North,  e.xpre.ssions 
like  O.  Nor.  oetthaugnr,  'hill  of  the  tribe'  {cett, 
•family,'  'tribe')  and  Russ.  dial.  rndilclis/.-uJe 
mistv,  '  cemetery,'  properly  '  place  of  tlie  ancestors' 
(on  Ku89.  rodltcli,  '  ancestors,'  see  above,  p.  23), 
point  to  the  same  custom,  which  is  also  confirmed 


by  many  fact*  of  early  historical  research  (of. 
Reallex.,  art.  '  Friedhof,'  and  M.  Much,  Mitteil- 
ungen  der  anthrop.  Gesell.  in  Wien,  xxxvi.  90). 

Public  roads  and  paths  were  places  at  which  these 
tribal  graves  were  by  preference  wont  to  be  laid 
out,  perhaps  because  they  were  in  this  way  most 
risible  to  the  eye,  or  perhaps  because  in  ancient 
times  roads  ana  paths  were  regarded  at  the  same 
time  as  boundary  lines  between  the  separate  dis- 
tricts, which  were  in  this  way  both  made  obvious 
and  protected  by  the  sacred  remains  of  the  an- 
cestors. The  custom  is  especially  well  attested  in 
Rome  and  Greece  (cf.  Marquardt,  p.  351,  and 
I.  MUlIer,  Die  griechischen  Privataltertiimer*,  1893, 
p.  221)  as  well  as  in  India  (cf.  p.  26) ;  but  according 
to  Nestor's  Chronicle  (ed.  Miklosich,  p.  7)  the  old 
Slavonic  Radimices,  VjatiCi,  and  Sfiverjanes  laid  the 
ashes  of  their  dead  in  a  small  vessel  and  placed  this 
na  itolpl  ('  upon  a  pillar ')  beside  the  roads  (cf.  Kotl- 
jarevskij,  op.  cit.  p.  123,  who  also  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  Czech  hranice  has,  in  addition  to 
the  meaning  *  boundary,'  the  significations  of 
'  burial-mound '  and  '  funeral-pyre '). 

At  these  tribal  cemeteries,  situated  at  the  sides 
of  roads  and  paths,  the  souls  of  the  dead  were 
supposed  in  primitive  times  to  dwell  in  the  depth 
of  the  earth  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
graves.  But  as  in  the  course  of  historical  develop- 
ment (cf.  Reallex.,  artt.  '  Stamm  '  and  '  Staat ')  the 
families  and  clans  of  primitive  times  gradu- 
ally increased  to  larger  political  unities,  ruled 
over  by  kings,  the  idea  became  more  and  more 
natural  of  localizing  the  deceased  in  real  realms  of 
the  dead,  situated  usually  at  a  great  distance, 
either  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  and  governed 
by  powerful  rulers.  Then,  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil  was  more  clearly  recognized 
and,  owing  to  the  authority  of  influential  priestly 
castes,  obtained  a  religious  significance  (cf.  on  this 
below,  II.  5),  it  became  usual  to  distinguish  in 
these  newly  created  realms  of  the  dead  places  of 
enjoyment  for  the  '  good '  and  places  of  punish- 
ment for  the  '  wicked.' 

Among  the  Aryans  the  following  are  the  most 
important  of  these  realms  of  the  dead.  The 
Indians,  leaving  the  older  primitive  ideas  (above, 
p.  23)  out  of  account,  thought  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  blessed  as  in  the  heavens  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  first  human  pair,  Yama  and  Yaml,  whose 
names  recur  in  an  almost  identical  form  in  the 
Iranian  Yima,  proving  this  twin  pair  to  be  a  com- 
mon Indo-Ir.anian  idea.  It  is  a  contested  question 
whether,  along  with  this  heaven,  there  was  also 
in  Vedic  times  the  conception  of  a  '  hell '  (cf. 
Oldenberg,  Die  Rrlic/ion  des  Veda,  p.  530  S.  ; 
Macdonell,  Vedic  Mi/(hologj/,p.  lS9i.).  Among  the 
Greeks,  there  stands  as  the  central  point  of  their 
belief  in  immortality  the  dark,  because  under- 
ground, world  of  "AiSt/s.  Its  entrance  is  reached 
by  a  long  voyage  over  the  ocean  to  the  land  of 
the  Cimmerians,  and  the  grove  of  Persephone 
(details  in  Rohde',  i.  53  ff.).  Deep  down  beneath 
it  lies  Id/rrapo!  {II.  viii.  13),  a  place  of  punishment 
for  the  wicked  {Od.  xi.  576).  For  a  few  elect 
'HXi/ffioi'  (Od.  iv.  oOlir.)  is  appointed — a  plain  at 
the  Western  border  of  the  world,  where  ever- 
lasting .spring  reigns.  The  only  thing  the  Romans 
bad  to  place  over  against  these  poetical  pictures, 
which  at  a  later  date  passed  also  into  Italy,  was 
tlieir  Orcus,  which  is  lacking  in  every  character- 
istic trait. 

•  The  Romans  did  not  possess  n  conception  of  the  continuance 
of  life  and  of  retriliution  after  death,  or  of  the  form  of  existence 
in  tlie  realm  of  tlte  shades  which  was  invested  with  any  lively 
inia(,'ination'  (Wissowa,  lielitjiim  und  Kuttus  der  limner,  p. 
19:!). 

if  we  turn  northwards,  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  among  the  IVroi  dOavarlt^ovTcs,  '  the  Getes  who 
regard  themselves  a«  iuiinnrtaJ'  (Harod.   Ir.  03), 
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a  kingdom  of  the  dead  belonging  to  the  god 
ZdX/iofis  or  TeySeXftfis,  to  whom  it  was  customary  to 
send  a  messenger  every  five  years,  by  throwing  a 
man  upwards  and  then  recei^'ing  him  on  lances 
and  so  piercing  him  to  death.  We  have  already 
(above,  p.  25')  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Lithuanian  god  of  the  dead  Vielona,  beside  whom 
there  existed  a  Lettic  Wella  mdte.  In  all  the  Teu- 
tonic languages  there  is,  as  an  ancient  designation 
of  the  realm  of  the  dead,  the  common  expression 
Goth,  halja,  Old  Nor.  hel,  A.S.  hdl,  O.H.G. 
hella,  which  only  in  the  Old  Norse  (Eel)  developed 
into  a  name  for  the  goddess  of  the  dead.  The 
idea  of  Valholl  is  also  confined  to  the  north. 
Among  the  common  people  it  was  in  all  probability 
only  a  name  for  a  home  of  the  dead,  but  by  means 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Scalds  it  became  a  paradise 
of  warriors  under  the  rule  of  Odin.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  we  find  for  Paradise  the  unusual  expression 
neorxna-wong.  It  remains  for  us  to  mention  the 
expression  raj  (Lith.  rojus,  Lett,  raja)  common  to 
all  Slavonic  languages,  which  even  in  pagan  times 
must  have  denoted  some  paradise-like  dwelling  of 
the  dead.  But  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  pagan  word,  such  as  Old  Slav.  piklH, 
for  the  idea  of^ '  hell.' 

If  we  glance  over  these  expressions  for  realms 
of  the  dead  and  their  rulers,  we  see  that  they  are 
formations  of  the  separate  languages,  and  etymo- 
logically  tolerably  clear.  The  Gr.  'AiSt;$  must  be 
derived  from  an  original  'i-FiSa,  '  place  of  invisi- 
bility '  (Lat.  videre,  Gr.  FiSeiv),  and  then,  by  being 
made  masculine  (cf.  vcac/as,  '  young  man ' :  'yeavla, 
'  youth '),  came  to  denote  the  rvder  of  the  under 
world.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  Goth,  halja, 
etc.  (  =  Lat.  celare),  'place  of  concealment,'  origin- 
ally, in  all  probability,  simply  the  grave  (cf. 
A.S.  byrgan,  'to  bury,'  byrgeh,  O.L.G.  burgisli, 
'tomb  );  as  also  the  Lat.  orcus  (cf.  above,  p.  17'') 
8houl<I  most  likely  be  compared  with  the  Goth. 
atirahi,  'sepulchral  cave.'  A.S.  neorxna-wong  has 
lately  been  interpreted  by  A.  Leitzmann  (Beitrdge 
t.  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Sprache  u.  Lit.  xxxii.  1)  as 
•  meadow  of  the  powers  of  the  under  world '  (*neor- 
scna,  *ner]>-iska,  Nerthus,  '  terra  mater,'  Gr. 
ftfrrtpoi,  '  the  powers  of  the  under  world ' ;  otherwise 
F.  Kluge,  Zeitschr.  fur  deutsche  Wortforschung, 
viii.  144;  Uhlenbeck,  Be»<ra^e,  xxxii.  1).  Perhaps 
we  may  also  venture  an  explanation  of  the  Getic 
god  of  the  dead,  r«^«XfiJii.  There  was  an  Old 
Slavic  root  gyb,  gib,  ' dwdWuiuu'  (Old  Russ.,  e.g., 
gybeli;  Russ.  gioeli,  'destruction,'  'loss').  Thus 
the  language  would  point  to  a  meaning  for  Te^t\i'i(it 
such  as  Sai/jLoir  Tuf  droWvpUyuy  (Herodot.  iv.  94 : 
offre  iroSv^ffKeiy  itavroin  vofxl^ovai,  Uvat  rt  rbv  iroWi- 
fupow  rapd  ZdX/iofty  Salfiova.  ol  Si  aurwr  r6y  avrdv 
rovTor  roidtovai  Tf/SeXftfii').  However,  the  group 
Lith.  Vielona  (*Vilonis),  Old  Nor.  Valholl,  and 
Gr.  'HXwrioj'  {* Frfkiffiov)  may  possibly  rest  on  a  pre- 
historic coimexion.  The  first  part  of  both  of  the 
first  two  words  is  undoubtedly  the  Lith.  idles, 
'spirits  of  the  dead,'  Old  Nor.  valr,  A.S.  vxel, 
'the  dead  on  the  battlefield,'  O.H.G.  wal,  umol, 
'  strages,'  '  clades,'  so  that  Vielona  is  the  '  deut 
animarum,'  as  is  also  explained  in  the  Lithuanian 
tradition,  while  Valholl  signifies  '  the  hall  of  the 
dead.'  As  regards  the  Gr.  'YlX6(rtov  (veSlov),  it  is 
OBually  derived — even  by  E.  Rohde  (Psyche'^,  i.  76, 
footnote  1) — from  ^Xeuirn,  {Ktiaofuu,  etc.,  and  inter- 
preted as  '  the  land  of  the  departed.'  But  in  this 
etymology  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  the  root 
{KivS  in  Greek  signifies  '  to  arrive '  rather  than 
'to  depart';  and  as  a  'land  of  those  who  have 
arrived'  obviously  gives  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  "HXi/o-ioi-,  the  connexion  of  the  Greek  word 
with  the  Lith.  idles,  '  spirits  of  the  dead,'  suggested 
by  A.  N.  Veselovskij  (Tram,  of  the  Departmeni 
for  the  Buu.  Lang,  and  Lit.  (jf  Ik*  St.  Petertburg 


Acad.  [Russ.],  xlvi.  p.  287  ff.),  seems  worthy  of 
consideration.  But,  of  course,  we  have  before  us 
in  the  case  of  Vielona,  Valholl,  and  'HXi;<no», 
Independent  formations  of  the  individual  lan- 
guages, so  that  all  that  follows  from  the  series 
quoted  is,  in  the  end,  no  more  than  the  existence 
of  an  Aryan  root  'vel-,  'vol-,  *vil-  in  the  sense  of 
'  souls  of  the  departed.'  Thus  there  is  a  total 
want  of  points  of  connexion  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  even  in  the  primitive  Aryan  times  realms 
of  the  dead,  like  those  mentioned  above,  were 
believed  to  exist.  All  the  linguistic  comparisons 
from  which  people  were  wont  at  an  earlier  date  to 
draw  conclusions  as  to  the  existence  of  such  primi- 
tive ideas — as,  e.g.,  Gr.  K^p;3e()os=Skr.  iarvara, 
iabala  (a  name  of  an  Indian  dog  of  the  dead) ;  Gr. 
Td^opos  =  Skr.  talMala  (at  a  later  date  the  name 
of  a  definite  hell) ;  Gr.  'Ep/ieJaj  (as  leader  of  the 
dead)  =  Skr.  sdramiya  (used  of  the  dogs  in  the 
Indian  world  of  the  dead) ;  Gr.  Mivus  (as  ruler  of 
the  dead)  =  Skr.  mdnu,  and  other  similar  compari- 
sons— belong  to  the  realm  of  beliefs  that  have  long 
ago  been  given  up  by  modem  philology,  as  has 
been  sho'wn  above  (p.  13).  Even  the  alleged  agree- 
ments as  to  the  matter  in  this  sphere — as,  e.g.,  that 
a  certain  resemblance  is  to  be  found  between  the 
Gr.  K^p^epos  and  the  two  '  four-eyed  and  spotted 
dogs  of  Yama  who  guard  the  patn ' — do  not  turn 
out  to  be  capable  of  convincino;  proof  (cf.  O. 
Gruppe,  Die  griechischen Kulte  und  Mythen,  i.  113; 
E.  Kohde,  Psyche  ^  i.  304,  footnote  2 ;  Oldenberg, 
Die  Religion  des  Veda,  p.  5b»). 

Thus  we  believe  that  the  idea  of  actual  realms 
of  the  dead,  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the 

f raves  of  the  deceased,  belongs  to  the  individual 
evelopment  of  the  separate  Aryan  races,  although 
this  development  may  have  taken  place  in  pre- 
historic epochs.  In  tlie  .same  way,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  was  also  in  the  separate  development  of  the 
individual  peoples  that  the  ctLstom  originated  of 
burning  the  corpse  and  sending  away  the  soul 
(which  was  thought  of  as  '  smoke ')  to  a  distant  land 
by  means  of  the  smoke  of  the  funeral -pyre — a 
custom  which,  as  we  have  sho\vn  above,  stands  in 
intimate  connexion  with  this  idea  of  a  distant 
realm  of  the  dead.  If  the  first  practice  of  crema- 
tion arose  from  still  more  primitive  ideas — as,  e.g., 
from  the  wish  to  free  the  living  from  the  pollution 
which  was  threatened  by  the  dead,  or  to  keep 
back,  by  means  of  fire,  evil  spirits  from  the  body 
of  the  Deloved  dead — still  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  the  conception  of  the  flame  as  a  female  guide 
of  the  soul  into  a  distant  realm  of  the  deaa  was 
one  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  rose  more  and 
more  clearly  into  prominence.  This  ia  most  un- 
mistakably the  case  in  India,  where,  in  an  ex- 
tremely realistic  manner,  the  assurance  is  added, 
in  the  way  of  comfort,  that  at  the  cremation  the 
male  organ  does  not  hum,  and  that  there  are 
many  women-folk  in  the  heavenly  world  (Olden- 
berg, op.  cit.,  pp.  544,  536).  In  Homer  the  only  way 
to  Hades  is  over  the  funeral-pyre,  but  the  elect  are 
'  translated '  into  Elysium,  even  when  still  alive. 
Among  the  Gauls  (Diodorus  Sicnlus,  v.  28)  it  was 
usual  at  a  cremation  to  lay  letters  on  the  funeral 
pyre,  addressed  to  the  departed  relatives.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  carriea  along  with  the  soul  of  the 
cremated  dead  into  the  realm  of  the  shades.  But 
a  Russian  expresses  liimself  most  unreservedly  as 
to  the  real  purpose  of  cremation  in  the  case  of  the 
funeral  of  a  Russian  merchant  described  by  Ibn 
Fosslan  (see  above,  pp.  17,  22) : 

'  Ye  Arabs  are  indeed  a  stupid  people :  ye  take  him  who  la 
the  best  beloved  and  njost  higiily  lionoured  of  men  and  cast  him 
into  the  earth,  where  the  creeping  beasts  and  wormfl  feed  OD 
llim.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  rmrn  bim  in  ao  instant^  BO  tbAt 
he  goes  directly,  without  delay,  into  Paradifie.' 

The  oldest  abode,  therefore,  in  which  the  spirits 
of  the  ancestors  dwell  is  the  earth,  the  same  earth 
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to  whose  bosom  the  fanner  commits  the  seed  ;  and 
accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  if  the  gods  of  the 
earth  who  gradually  emerge  among  the  difJ'erent 
peoples  rule  over  the  souls  of  the  dead  that  are 
laid  in  the  earth  as  well  as  over  the  seed  which 
springs  up  out  of  the  earth.  This  is  true,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  Mother  Earth  herself,  of  the 
Greek  ToJa  (Rohde,  i.  208),  and  of  the  Latin  Tellus 
(Wissowa,  Archiv/iir Religionstmssenschaft,  vii.  47), 
while  among  the  Lithuanians  Zemyna  (cf.  Lett. 
Semmes  mdte,  Lith.  iSme  'earth,'  Thrac.  ^efUXi) 
'  earth -goddess')  is  on  the  one  hand  a  goddess  of 
blessing  for  field  and  house,  and  on  the  other  hand 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  her  at  the  festival  of  the 
dead.  In  this  connexion  the  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article  (Reallex. 
p.  870)  to  interpret  the  Greek  Persephoneia  as  the 
'  killing  of  the  seed,'  *  and  the  Latin  Feronia  as 
the  '  brmging  of  the  seed.' 
IL  Worship  oftbeskt  and  other  natural 

PHENOMENA—' THE  HEAVENLY  ONES.'— Intro- 
duction.— If  we  have  so  far  succeeded  in  presenting 
the  fundamental  features  of  the  Aryan  worship  of 
the  dead,  sometimes  even  to  very  trifling  details 
in  its  development,  we  have  owed  this  above  all  else 
to  the  Litu-Slavic  tradition,  by  means  of  which  we 
were  enabled  fully  to  understand  the  conditions 
prevalent  amon"  other  Arj'an  races,  which  were 
Doth  incompletely  attested  and  (as  e.g.  among  the 
Indians)  transformed  by  priestly  refinements.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  it  will  not  be 
possible  in  the  same  way  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  Aryan  religion  as  a  whole. 
For  this  task  it  will  unfortunately  be  necessary, 
owing  to  the  facts  noticed  above  (p.  14),  to  leave 
almost  entirely  out  of  account  in  the  meantime 
the  history  of  the  religion  of  the  pagan  Slavs,  and 
to  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the 
conditions  prevalent  among  the  Lithuanian  Prus- 
tians,  regarding  which,  fortunately,  we  have  much 
fuller  information.  We  may  begin  the  subject 
with  some  general  descriptions,  supplied  by  trust- 
worthy authorities,  of  the  pagan  beliefs  about  God 
obtaining  among  these  peoples.  First  of  all  we 
may  mention  Peter  of  Dusburg,  the  editor  of  the 
first  Prttssian  Chronicle  (1326). 

*  Prutheni  noticiam  dei  non  habuenini.  Quia  Bimpllc«a 
fuerunt,  eum  ratione  comprehendere  non  potuerunt,  et  quia 
literas  non  habucrunt,  tmmo  in  scripturis  ipsum  specuiari  non 
poterant.  .  .  .  Et  quia  sic  deum  non 'lOgnoverunt,  ideo  contigit, 
quod  errando  oninem  creaturam  pro  deo  coluerunt,  scilicet 
solem,  lunam  et  Stellas,  tonitrua,  volatilia,  quadrupedia  etiam, 
usque  ad  bufonein.  Habucrunt  etiam  lucoB,  campos  et  aquaa 
sacras,  sic  quod  secare  aut  agros  colere  vel  piscari  ausi  non 
luerant  In  eibdem  '  (Soriptores  rerum  Prussicarum,  1.  63). 

We  may  compare  with  Peter  of  Duaburg's  state- 
ment the  following  passage  from  the  Chron.  ord. 
Theut.  of  Blumenau  (Scriptorti  rerum  Prutsicarum, 
i.  63,  note  1) : 

*  Horum  (the  Prussians)  rltus  sicut  a  Christiana  rellglone 
allenus,  Ita  ab  orani  humanitate  reniotus  hiit.  Ipsl  namque 
prisco  (fentilitatis  errore  iriibuti  oniiiein  omatum  cmW  atque 
terriB  adorantes  nonnullaa  sitvas  adeo  sacras  esse  arbitrabantur 
ut  nee  ligna  incidere  nee  vetustate  quidem  deiectas  arbore0 
Inlbi  abducere  permittebant.' 

Later  but  still  more  characteristic  testimonies 
regarding  the  Litu-Prussian  conditions  are  sup- 
plied by  the  report  of  a  Jesuit  missionary  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  travelled  all 
through  Polish  Livonia : 

*  Hi  varios  deos  habent,  alium  csetl,  alium  terre,  aulbns  all) 
mibsunt,  ut  dii  pisciuin,  agronim,  fnimentorum,  nortomni, 
pecoruni,  equoruin,  vaccarum  ac  siiigulariuni  necessitutum 
proprios'  (cf.  Usctier,  Gottemamen,  p.  109).  Cf.  UnlmoUti 
Chronir.a  Slaaomm,  i.  p.  163,  ed.  Pertz  :  '  Inter  multiforuiia 
deorum  nuniina,  quibua  arva  silvas  trist.itias  atcjue  volupiatee 
ftttribuunt,  non  ditlltentur  unuui  in  cajlis  ceteris  iniperitantem.' 

*  **p<7«fKii-Tj,  etc. ; ^lipor"  itrvtva^yaxiavQtiiiV  Tpo>i>rj,  lies.;  4>VP^^' 
4  Tpo<frT|  Ofbii',  Arcadius,  ana  ^likoc  (cf.  also  Hoops,  Watdfidmna 
und  kulturpjianzen^  Strassburp,  1905,  p.  .'itlO) ;  Fi^rrniia, 
Firdnia,  Firimia,  ace.  to  W.  Mannhardt,  H  aid.  mui  FeUtkuUe, 
Berlin,  l!i7&-7,  IL  828:  /ar  (.0m)o»,  •bhera-),  'siieif;  tor 
another  Tlew  of  ftrante  ol.  w.  Sohulza,  Eigtnnamin, 
BorUo,  IMM,  p.  166. 


With  these  general  characteristics  of  the  Litu-Prussian 
religion  the  gods  and  god-naniea  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Prus- 
sians themselves  correspond  well.  We  have  information  about 
these  from  men  like  Jan  Mencciue  (Mcletins,  Malecki,  see  above, 
pp.  17.  19),  Math.  Stryikowski  (Kronika  PiiUka,  LiUwska, 
Prvska,  Mogkmmewska,  Tatarska,  Rgbg,  bei  Osterberg,  1582), 
Jakob  Laskowski  (in  Lasicius,"  d«  Diis  Samagitarum,  Dasel, 
1615),  Matthfflus  Pratorius  (Delicux  rruntricce  Oder  Prevssi»che 
Schauluhne.  completed  about  1698,  edited,  with  verbatim  ex- 
tracts from  the  .MS,  by  William  Pierson,  BerUn,  1871) 

If  we  attempt  to  emphasize  what  is  really 
characteristic  in  these  Prusso-Lithuanian  con- 
ceptions of  the  gods,  it  is  evidently  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that,  for  all  phenomena  of  nature  and  life, 
for  all  undertakings  and  conditions  of  mankind, 
in  fact  even  for  every  section  or  act  of  these  which 
was  at  all  prominent,  individual  gods  (Sondergbtter, 
'  special  gods,'  as  H.  Usener  has  aptly  named  them) 
were  created,  who,  at  least  as  a  general  rule,  may 
be  said  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  concep- 
tion to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 

If,  in  order  to  demonstrate  this  by  an  example,  we  single  out 
a  particular  province  of  culture,  as,  e.g..  cattle-breeding,  which 
evidently  occupied  a  prominent  place  m  the  life  of  the  Litu- 
Prussians,  we  have,  to  begin  with,  a  god  who  looks  after 
cattle  in  general  (Sutvaras),  then  a  goddess  who  looks  after 
their  propagation  {Gotha),  a  god  who  attends  to  the  feeding 
{Szericziit.^),  another  taking  care  of  the  pasture  lands  {Ganyklos 
devas).  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  '  special  g^ods '  concerned 
with  the  oxen  {Baubit),  the  horses  {Ratainxcza),  the  sheep 
(EratinisX  the  swine  (Krukis  and  Kremata),  the  poultry 
(Swieczpnilcscyunnis  diros),  the  bees  (Bicziu  birbullis,  Austheia, 
Prokarimos),  the  calves  (Karvaitis),  the  young  pigs  (Priparszas), 
and  there  is  even  a  divinity  that  reveals  itself  in  one  of  the 
most  horrible  plagues  of  the  farmer,  the  fly  pest  (Musiu  bir- 
biks).  We  sliould  meet  with  the  same  phenomenon  \i  we 
examined  closely  the  realms  of  nature  or  other  epbarefl  of 
civilization,  agriculture,  the  home,  family  life,  etc. 

Long  ago  it  was  observed  that  this  fundamental 
feature  of  the  Litu-Prussian  conceiition  of  the 
gods  recurs  on  Aryan  soil  with  amazing  accu- 
racy in  the  Old  Romnn  religion.  This  comes  before 
our  notice  most  obviously  in  the  list  of  gods  which 
appears  in  the  so-called  Indigitamenta,  i.e.  priestly 
collections  of  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  on  the 
most  varied  occasions,  which  are  kno\vn  to  ns  in 
the  main  from  the  attacks  of  the  Church  Fathers 
on  the  Antiquitates  rerum  divinarum  of  Varro, 
who  drew  his  materials  from  these  Indigitamenta. 
Now,  although  the  fixing  of  tliese  names  of  gods  in 
definite  classes  (di  nuptirdes,  di  agrestet,  etc.)  t  may 
have  been  already  undertaken  by  the  Pontifices,  or 
for  the  first  time  by  Varro,  and  although  many  of 
these  names  of  deities  may  at  first  have  been  placed 
in  that  particular  class  owing  to  the  interpretation 
of  Varro,  which  was  doubtless  often  wrong,  still 
it  is  quite  certain  that  in  these  Indigitamenta, 
and  therefore  in  the  Roman  cult,  there  must  have 
been  a  gieat  number  of  individual  gods  exactly 
resembling  in  their  nature  the  Litn-Prassian 
deities : 

*  8ed  et  alU  sont  praterea  (i.e.  besides  the  great  gods  of  the 
cnit,  whose  names  also  stand  In  the  Indigitamenta)  dei  com- 
plures  honiinum  vitam  pro  sua  quisque  portione  adminiculant«e, 
quos  volentem  cognoBcere  Indi^tameutorum  librl  aatiB  edoce- 
bunt'  (CensoriuuB) 


•  Of.  Jofi.  Laneii  PoloM  de  Diis  Samagitamm  tibeltut, 
ed.  by  W.  Mannhardt,  with  additions  by  A.  Uielenstein,  Riga, 
1868;  'Die  Baltica  des  Libellus  Lasicki:  Untersucbungen  zur 
Utauiscben  Mythologie,'  by  Theodor  B.  von  Grienberger  in 
Archiv  fUr  tlaviache  Philoiogie,  xviii.  Iff.,  and  A.  Bruckner, 
'Litauisohe  Qotternamen,'  ib.  xxil.  669  ff.  The  last-mentioned 
scholar  raises  doubts  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  Laskowski, 
the  main  source  of  Lasickt  He  holds,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Lithuanian  deities  Oabie,  Polengabia,  ana  Matergabia  men- 
tioned by  Laskowski  to  Lasicki  are  simply  mutilations  of  the 
Christian  saint  Agatha,  the  patroness  of  fire  (Polengabia,  *  the 
Agatha  of  the  hearth ' ;  cf.  Lith.  pelSn^,  '  fire-place,'  Matergabia, 
'Mother  Agatha').  All  this  may  be  quite  right  in  itself,  but 
we  are  not  Justified  on  that  account  in  doubting  the  good  faith 
of  Laskowski.  What  must  he  regarded  as  primitive  among  the 
Lithuanians,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  below,  is  the  attempt 
and  the  ability  to  form  separate  gods,  but  not  all  the  8eparat« 
names  and  forms  of  these  pods  themselves.  Why  shoula  not  a 
Christian  saint  In  earlier  times  have  strayed  into  their  midatt 
However,  in  the  following  discuHsion  uamea  of  goda  mentlODed 
only  by  Ijaakowsy-lAHicnis  will  l>e  noted  as  such. 

t  Cf.  Wissowa,  '  Echte  und  falache  "SondergOtter"  In  dar 
rdmischen  Ueliglon'  in  Gen.  Abh.  znr  r^miaoJwn  R^igiana-  wid 
ataattgeM/iichte.  Munich.  IMM,  p.  MM  fit. 
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The  important  thing,  however,  is  that  these  great 
gods  of  the  cult  themselves,  as  we  know  them 
particularly  from  the  fixed  or  movable  festivals 
which  were  devoted  to  them,  are  essentially,  even 
in  the  earliest  historical  times,  or  at  least  in  the 
earliest  period  we  can  read  with  certainty,  nothing 
else  than  '  special  gods.'  If  we  take,  e.g.,  the  sphere 
of  agriculture,  which  lay  at  the  foundations  of  old 
Roman  culture,  sowing  is  represented  by  Saturnus, 
harvest  by  Consus  and  Ops,  growth  by  Ceres, 
blossom  by  Flora,  fruit  by  Pomona,  failure  of  crops 
by  Robigus—s.\\  of  them  deities  who,  according  to 
the  information  supplied  by  the  stone-calendar, 
had  special  feasts,  or  special  priests  and  feasts,  at 
their  disposal  (cf.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus, 
p.  21).  If  we  may  judge  from  pictures  in  the 
circus,  there  were  worshipped  along  with  Consus, 
the  god  of  harvest,  the  three  goddesses  Seia, 
Segetia,  and  Tutilina,  who  had  power  over  the 
seeds  beneath  and  above  the  ground  (Wissowa,  cp. 
cit.  p.  195). 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  twelve  gods  who  were 
invoked  by  the  fiamen  at  the  tacnim  Cereale  :  Vervactor  (for 
the  fallow  ploughing),  Redarator  (for  the  second  ploughing'), 
ZmporcitoT  (for  the  drawing  of  the  furrow),  Insitor  (for  the 
sowing),  Obarator  (for  the  grubbing),  OccaUjr  (for  the  harrow- 
ing). Sarritor  {toT  the  hoeing),  Subruncinator  (for  the  weeding), 
if&»ar  (for  the  mowinc),  Convector  (for  the^thering),  Conditor 
(lor  the  storing),  and  Fromitor  (for  the  delivery  of  the  grain), 
while  from  the  report  of  Varro  could  be  added  a  god  of  manuring 
(StereiUinus),  and  several  more  (cf.  especially  Peter,  *  Indigita- 
menta '  in  Roscber). 

A  remarkable  fact  regarding  these  old  Roman 
names  of  gods  is  that  sometimes  there  seem  to 
appear  in  them  chronologically  different  strata  of 
one  and  the  same  idea.  Thus  Insitor  (and  at 
the  same  time  Sntor)  is  at  the  sacrum  Cereale 
the  'sower';  Conrlitor  is  the  'storer.'  The  same 
meaning  is  in  all  probability  in  the  names  of  the 
old  gods  of  the  cult  Saturnus  (Ssetumus)  and 
Consus,  which  are  probably  connected  etymo- 
logically  with  serere  and  condere  (Wissowa,  pp. 
169,  166).  In  the  same  way,  Janus  (Wissowa, 
p.  96)  orig:inally  was  simply  the  god  of  the  doors 
(ianua),  just  as  in  the  Lithuanian  religion  there 
was  a  god  of  the  well,  Szullinnis  (hith.  szulinys,  '  the 
well '),  or  a  god  of  the  bath-broom,  Szlotrazys 
(Lith.  szlutraiis,  'broom-stump').  After  higher 
ideas,  such  as  the  concept  of  the  deity  as  a  god  of 
the  beginning  (entrance),  were  blended  with  the 
idea  of  Janus,  a  renewal  of  this  idea  took  place. 
This  renewal  we  find  in  the  gods  of  the  Indigi- 
tamenta  :  Forulus,  '  god  of  the  doors,'  and 
Cardea,  '  goddess  of  the  hinges.' 

If  in  the  preceding  account  we  have  placed  the 
Litu-Prussian  and  the  old  Roman  gods  on  the 
same  stage  of  development  in  the  history  of 
religion,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  figures 
which  belong  to  these  two  groups  represent  common 
prehistoric  fonnations,  even  in  cases  where  these 
figures  exactly  correspond  to  each  other  in  their 
natiue,  as  is  the  case,  e.g.,  with  the  Lith.  Gabjau- 
jis,  '  god  of  the  bams'  =  Lat.  Consus  ;  Lith.  Tartois 
kibirksztu,  'god  of  fire'  =  Lat.  Stata  mater  (Wis- 
sowa, p.  185) ;  Lith.  Perdoi/tus,  'god  of  merchants' 
=  Lat.  Mercurius  ;  Lith.  Pizius  (Lasicius),  '  god  of 
sexual  intercourse '  =  Lat.  Mutunus  Tuiunttj  (Wis- 
sowa, p.  195),  etc.  What  can  be  proved  to  be 
pre-historic  is  rather  the  mere  capacity  and  the 
tendency  to  form  into  a  divinity  every  conception 
in  nature  or  in  culture  which  was  of  significance 
for  primitive  man,  and  to  maintain  the  gods  who 
were  thus  created  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in 
their  original  sphere. 

The  greater  part  of  H.  Usener's  standard  work 
(Gottemamen)  is  devoted  to  pro^-ing  that  the 
same  tendency  was  operative  in  the  formation  of 
the  Greek  gods,  that  here  too  the  great  personal 
gods  were  evolved  from  special  gods  resembling 
tbosa    of   the    Romans    and    Lithuanians.      This 


book  also  shows  (cf.  p.  116ff.)  how,  even  ocov^ 
the  rule  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  same  prinn- 
tive  and  deeply-rooted  longing  for  separate  got«« 
lived  on  in  the  wor.'ship  of  the  saints,  who,  just  like 
the  gods  of  the  Jndigitamenta,  could  be  rightly 
designated  as  '  dei  hominum  vitam  pro  sua  quisque 
poriione  adminiculantes.'  But  how  do  matters 
stand  in  this  connexion  with  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Teutons?  'It  \»  impossible,'  says  F. 
Kauffraann  in  his  Deutsche  Mythologies  (Stuttgart, 
1893),  p.  40,  Eng.  tr.  Northern  Mythology,  London, 
1903,  p.  31,  '  to  prove  in  the  oldest  "teutonic  re- 
ligion the  existence  of  more  than  three  male  divini- 
ties ;  and  a  triad  of  gods  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
Teutons  by  the  historiographers  of  later  times. 
Tlie  names  given  are  Mercury,  Juppiter,  and  Mars, 
names  which  really  denote  the  Teutonic  gods 
Wodan,  Donar,  and  Ziu.  With  them  is  asso- 
ciated a  goddess  originally  the  great  all-mother 
Earth,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  and  as  such  called 
by  tlie  name  of  Freia.'  Certainly,  if  this  state- 
ment is  correct,  and  it  expresses  the  opinion 
current  among  the  German  mythologists,  there 
would  hardly  be  room  for  '  special  gods '  in  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Teutons.  But  how  then 
is  it  to  be  explained  that  even  Procopius  found 
among  the  Herulians  a  iroXis  deQr  SpuXos;  and  when 
Jordanis  (ch.  xi. )  relates  of  the  Goth  Dicenus  : 
'elegit  ex  eis  tunc  nobilissimos  prudentioresque 
viros,  quos  theologiam  instruens  numina  qucedam 
et  satella  venerari  iussit,'  what  else  can  be  meant 
than  that  that  ruler  was  the  first  to  choose  some 
few  State-gods  out  of  the  crowd  of  existing  deities? 
Or  is  it  possible  to  regard  the  numerous  gods,  and 
especially  goddesses,  which  the  Roman  inscriptions 
exliibit — a  Thingsus,  Requalivahanus,  Halamardus, 
Magusanus,  Saxanus,  etc,  or  a  Tanfana,  Nerthus, 
Baduhenna,  Nehalennia,  Hludana,  Garmangabis, 
Haiva,  Vagdavercustis,  Harimella,  etc. — as  all 
being  different  forms  of  the  names  and  ideas  of 
those  chief  gods  or  goddesses?  When  only  the 
Roman  gods  Juppiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  Hercules 
appear  as  Roman  equivalents  of  the  Teutonic 
world  of  gods,  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  the  reason 
of  this  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  people  who  first 
brought  news  about  the  Teutonic  gods  to  Rome 
were  soldiers  and  merchants  ?  The  former  of  these 
classes— in  addition  to  Juppiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
who  was  worshipped  by  all  in  common — honoured 
especially  the  god  Mars,  the  latter  Mercury^  and 
Hercules  (as  the  guardian  of  measure  and  weight ; 
cf.  Wissowa,  p.  227,  231),  and  accordingly  these 
classes  sought  with  special  fondness  their  favourite 
guardian  gods  on  the  barbarian  Olympus — and 
Found  them  too.  But  none  of  these  questions  can 
be  disposed  of  briefly,  and  accordingly  we  cannot 
settle  them  here.  In  any  case,  however,  no  sub- 
stantial objection  from  the  standpoint  of  Ten- 
tonic  religion  *  can  be  raised  against  the  view 
that  the  craving,  wliich  is  strikingly  prominent 
in  the  Litu  -  Prussian  and  ancient  Roman 
religion,  for  an  endless  variety  of  '  special  gods ' 
representing  all  sides  of  the  life  of  nature  and 
culture  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  primitive  Aryan 
cliaracteristic.  What  confronts  us  here,  however, 
as  the  oldest  of  the  old  is  in  reality  nothing  else 
than  the  phenomenon  which  anthropologists  have 
called  '  animism,'  i.e.  '  the  investing  with  life  and 
the  deifying  of  the  inanimate.'  The  extraordinary 
world-wide  importance  of  this  mode  of  thought 
for  religious  life  has  long  been  recognized  (cf. 
especially  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture',  London,  1891> 
In  close  connexion  with  this  animism  we  see  fui- 
*  The  same  is  true  of  the  old  Indian  religion.  Here,  from 
primitive  Indo-Iranian  times  onwards,  the  ever-growing  ten- 
dency to  form  gods  was  kept  in  check  by  influential  priest» 
and  priestly  closes,  who  everywhere  exercised  the  strongest 
influence  on  ths  development  of  great  personal  gods  (cf.  below. 
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ther  how,  in  the  Aryan  religions  as  well  as  every- 
wliere  else,  traces  of  a  pronounced  '  fetishism ' 
remain.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Aryans, 
like  other  races,  once  worshipped  and  prayed  to 
trees  and  stumps,  stones  and  animals,  not  only  as 
symbols  of  divinity,  but  as  real  embodiments  of  a 
divine  anima.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  leave  the  proofs  of  this  to  be  discussed 
in  those  sections  which  deal  with  the  outward 
appearance  and  the  oldest  dwelling-place  of  the 
deity  (below,  3  and  4c). 

In  this  way  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  Aryan 
world  animism  and  fetishism  form  the  first  and 
the  oldest  sta";e  in  the  evolution  of  the  history 
of  religion.  They  are  also  to  be  traced  in  histori- 
cal times,  and  are  still  to  be  detected  at  the  present 
day.  But  it  is  likewise  certain  that  even  in 
primitive  Aryan  times  the  beginnings  of  a  higher 
lorm  of  religion  made  their  appearance. 

For  although  the  countless  numbers  of  'special 
gods' presupposed  as  original  are  not  at  first  to  be 
regarded  as  differing  qualitatively  among  them- 
selves, still  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  just  as 
the  individual  objects  and  conceptions  which 
excited  religious  emotions  were  of  ditl'erent  signifi- 
cance for  mankind,  so  also  the  significance  of 
the  deities  arising  out  of  them  would  from  the 
bepii'iing  be  different,  or  would  soon  become  so. 
Ana,  in  fact,  we  see  how  at  a  time  when  the 
Aryan  peoples  were  still  together,  or  were  for  the 
most  part  very  close  to  each  other,  a  class  of 
beings  became  separated  from  the  motley  crowd  of 
divinities,  and  appeared  distinct  from  the  other 
'special  gods.'  These  were  designated  by  the  list 
of  primitive  Aryan  words  already  known  to  us : 
Skr.  devd,  Lat.  dcus,  Lith.  dihuas,  Ir.  dia,  Old 
Nor.  Uvar,  nom.  pi.  i.e.  the  'heavenly  ones.' 

These  'heavenly  ones'  will  accordingly  have  to 
occupy  the  chief  place  in  the  following  discussion, 
whicli  will  consist  of  five  sections:  (1)  evidences 
of  the  significance  of  the  '  heavenly  ones '  in  the 
old  Aryan  religion,  (2)  their  names,  (3)  their  forms 
of  manifestation,  and  the  interpretation  of  them  in 
riddle  and  myth,  (4)  their  worship,  and  (5)  their 
relation  to  the  morality  of  mankind. 

I.  Evidences  of  the  significance  of  the  '  heavenly 
ones'  in  the  old  Aryan  religion. — It  is  emphasized 
in  the  most  unmistakable  fashion,  by  unbiased 
authorities,  with  regard  to  the  most  diverse  sections 
of  the  old  Aryan  racial  territory,  that  the  worship 
of  the  sky  and  the  powers  of  nature  connected  with 
it  formed  the  real  kernel  of  the  primitive  Aryan 
religions. 

TJiia  we  have  already  seen  in  the  reports  regarding  the 
PrusHJan  Lithuanians*  quoted  above  (pro  deo  coiuerunt,  scilicet 
eoleni,  liinam  et  Stellas,  tonitrua^oninem  ornatum  cajli  atque 
teiT»  adorantes^varios  deos  tiabent,  alium  cxli,  alium  terrs, 
quibu^  alii  gubgunt). 

This  is  still  more  clearly  proved  by  Ilerodotufl  (I.  131) 
with  regard  to  the  Persians ;  ayaXfiaia.  fi.iv  «ot  ifjouf  «ai 
fiiDfj-ov^  oijK  iv  vAni^  Trotfu/xe'fOut  iKpvfaSat,  oAAa  Ka\  TOis  iroteOai 
fliupirfV  tni^ipovat^  clw  fiiv  «Vo''  fioteei,  OTi  ov«  avBpnnrotttv^a^ 
iv6ii.iaav  Tou?  Beoiii  Karanep  ot  'EAAijitj?  tlviu.  oi  5«  fo/jii^ou(rt 
All  n€v  fjri  Ta  v^T\\6TaTai  r<av  ovpeuiV  avaPaivovre^  dvvitv;  ep6tLv, 
TOP  kvk\ov  navra  Toy  oiipavou  Aia  KoXeovTfi'  dvov«7t  ii  ^Ai'w  re 
cat  (rrAiji^  icai  y^  koX  iTvp\  Kai  uSart  Kai  avtuoivf  rovTOttrt  fiiv  Srf 
^ovi'Oio-i  $voyiTt  apxrjdei',  and  the  Scythians  (iv.  69);  deovt  pLiv  fiov- 
rovi  TOuafi*  lAaiTKOi'Tat,  'lortTjv  fiiv  ^dAitrra,  eir'i  Si  At'g  t«  jeai  I'^c 
'Vfii^oyTei  rrji'  Vfiy  tov  Sw^  tlvat  yvfaiKO.  Cajsar  reports  repard- 
ing  the  Teutons  : '  Oemiani  niultum  ab  hac  (Oalloruni)  conauetu- 
dine  diffenint,  nam  netjue  druides  habent,  qui  rebus  divinis 
prmslnt,  necjue  sacrificiis  student,  deoruin  nuniero  eos  solos 
ducunt,  <)uos  cernunt  et  quorum  apcrte  opibus  iuvantur  :  Solem 
it  V'ulcanitm  et  Lviiam,  reliquos  ne  fama  quidem  acceperunt ' 
(d«  nell.  Gall.  vi.  21). 

At  the  head  of  this  worship  stands  the  sky 
itself:  Skr.  DijAus^Gt.  Zeuj,  Lat.  Die.ipiier,  Jvp- 
piter   {J-ii-piter  =  7,eD  wdrep,    an  ancient  vocative), 

•Cf.,  In  addition,  Erasmus  Stella,  'dc  Bonissira  Antiouitat- 
ibue*  tl.,  in  Grynteus,  Noixuh  Orhis.  Hasel,  IfiaV,  p.  582  :  *  Soleni  et 
Lunam  deos  onuiitnn  priuios  crcclidcrunt,  tonitrua  fulgetrasiiue 
tx  consensu  gentium  adorabant,  temp«gt*te«  adverteodu 
dtuidaaque  precationibus  dixeruuL' 
voi_  11. — 3 


Old  Nor.   T^r,  O.H.G.  Ziu.'     The  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  term  '  sky '  is  most  clearly  pre- 
served in  the  Vedic  Dydus,  while  the  Gr.  Zctis  and 
Lat.  Jup])Uer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Old  Norse 
Tyr  and  O.H.G.  Ziu  on  the  other,  have  developed 
into  gods,  conceived  of  as  purely  personal,  the  clas- 
sical words  denoting  the  greatest  god  of  the  sky, 
and  the  Teutonic  the  greatest  god  of  war.    The  root 
from  which  the  whole  class   of  words  is  derived 
is  Skr.   div   '  to  radiate,'  so  that  Aryan   *dyeus 
(  =  Lat.  dies,  'day  ')  indicated  in  the  first  place  the 
sky  as  the  bearer  of  the  light  of  day,  and  thus  one 
of  the  first  of  the  more  elevated  religious  ideas  of 
the  Aryans  was  connected  with  the  light  of  day. 
The  most  violent  natural  phenomenon  seen  in 
the  sky  is  the  thunderstorm.     From  what  has  just 
been  said  regarding  the  fundamental  signification 
of  the  Aryan  'dycus,  as  well  as  from  what  has 
been  indicated  above  regarding  the  fundamental 
feature  of  the  Aryan  religions — the  formation  of 
'  special  gods ' — it  follows  that  the  primitive  oon- 
dition  of  things  has  been  preserved  by  those  A/yan 
languages  which  have  formed  special  deities    for 
the   phenomenon   of   the    thunderstorm    and    its 
accompanying    manifestation,   the    thundercpish, 
which  agitates  most    powerfully  the  feelingn  of 
mankind.     This  is  the  case  particularly  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe.     Thus  the  universal 
Teutonic  name  of  the  thunder-god,  O.H.G.  Dottar, 
O.L.G.    Thunar,   O.   Nor.  Thtirr,  is  nothing  else 
than   the  term  for  thunder  (Skr.   standyati,    'it 
thunders,'    Lat.    tonat,    tonitrus,    A.S.     \>unian, 
^punor,    O.H.G.  donar).      The  common  Celtic  ex- 
pression  for  this  natural  power  *torannos  (Irish 
torann,  Welsh  tarann,  Cornish  taran,  'thunder') 
is  derived  by  metathesis  from  the  same  root.    These 
Celtic  forms  led  to  the  god  (or  goddess  ?)   Tarunis 
attested  by  Lucan  (Phars.  i.   445)  and  to  forms 
which  are  found  on  inscriptions,  such  as  Tapai-iou 
(Dat.),  Taran MCMS,  Taranucnus.    Along  with  these 
we  have  a  form  exactly  corresponding  to  the  teu- 
tonic Donar,   viz.    Tanaros  (cf.    R.    Much,    '  Der 
germanische     Himmelsgott'     in     Festschrift    fiir 
Heinzel,  p.  227).    The  names  of  the  Lithuanian  god 
of  thunder,  Perkunas  (according  to  Menecius  '  deus 
tonitruum  ac  te7npef:tatum'),  and  of  the  Slavonic 
Perun,  who  was  especially  worshipped  in  Kiev,  are 
obviously  related  to  eacn  other,    but   the   enact 
nature   of    this    relationship    has    not    yet    lieen 
determined.    Both  of  them  are  used  in  their  ')\vn 
languages    as    appellative    terms    for    'thunier- 
Btorm,'   '  thundercrash.'    The  first  of   these   two 
names  has  been   connected   (cf.   H.    Hirt,   Irvlog. 
Forsch.  i.  p.  479)  with  the  Old  Norse  Fjorgyn,  the 
name  of  the  mother  of  Thor,  and  with  Parjduya, 
the  rain-  and  thunder-god  of  the  Vedas.    All  these 
words  have  again  been  connected  with   the  Lat. 
qucrcus,    O.H.G.  forhn   'oak,'  'fir'   ('perku),   so 
that  the  meaning  '  he  of  the  oak  '  would  result  foi 
Perkunas  (cf.  in  Menecius :  Putsccetus,  '  deus  qui 
sacros  lucos  tuetur,'  Lith.  Puszaitis  [from  puszis, 
'pine  tree  '],  '  he  of  the  pine  tree' ;  cf.  J.  G.  Frazer, 
Early   History  of  the  Kingship,    210).      But  th« 
Skr.  Parj&nya.  must  for  phonetic  reasons  be  ex- 
cluded from  this  series  (Skr.  _;'  is  not=Lith.  k),  and 
after    all    it    may   be  better  (especially  in    con- 
sideration  of    the   clear  and  evident  ciianges  of 
meaning  which  occur  in   the  Celtic  Taranis  and 
the   Teutonic    Donar),    in   the  case  of  Perkiina-a 
and  Pcrun  to  .start  from  their  ajmellative  significa- 
tion.!   Just  as  in  the  North  of  Europe,  so  also  in 
•  Bremer  (Indogerm.  Forschunpen,   ill.    301)  has  lately,   on 
insurtlcient  grounds,  the  present  writer  thinks,  senaratetA  the 
Tevitonlc  words  from  'dyeug  =  Zfvi  and  connectea  them  with 
''deivns  =  detui. 

t  E.  LidiJn  (Armenisclie  Sludien,  Gotcborg,  1906,  p.  St.)  hu 
recently  discussed  all  these  words.  With  us  he  derives  the 
Slav,  perujiu  and  Lith.  pirkunas  from  the  appellative  sigi  illca- 
tion  'thunder,'  and  places  both  words  beside  Old  Slav.  j)erq, 
ftnui  uid  Armen.  hark-anem,  tor.  hari  (cl.  aUo  Armer    cvt 
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the  Vedas,  Dydiis,  the  god  of  heaven,  and  Indra, 
the  god  of  the  thunderstorm  (along  with  Parjdnya) 
are  carefully  kept  separate.  In  contrast  to  that, 
the  Greek  Zeus  is  god  of  the  clear  sky  and  thunder- 
god  at  the  same  time  : 

Z<w  5*  «Aax'  ovfmvhv  eiipvv  iv  alBifn  kox  ff^ATjo-i  {II.  XT.  192). 

In  fact,  titles  of  the  god  referring  to  the  latter 
quality,  such  as  ve(pfKri'yepiTa,  refinKipavi/os,  orepo- 
TTTiyepfra,  neXoti-e^s,  iplySowos,  ipi^pepUriji,  dffrepo- 
TTtriis,  ipyiKepawos,  etc.,  exist  in  large  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  of  Zeus,  the  old 
neuter  plural  fvpuora,  '  wide-eye '  (of.  above,  tAx 
k6k\ov  Tdvra  tov  ovpavov  A^a  KaX^oiTcs),  which  is  by 
far  the  most  ancient  of  his  titles,  and  takes  us 
back  to  a  long-forgotten  epoch  of  the  language, 

Sointa  to  the  god  as  the  bearer  of  the  light  of 
ay  (cf.  J.  Schmidt,  Pluralbildungen  der  indoger. 
Neutra,  Weimar,  1889,  p.  400).  The  same  tiling  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  Juppiter  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Greek  Zeus.  In  both  instances, 
therefore,  secondary  developments  and  approxi- 
mations are  evidently  present. 

Further,  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  unanimously 
mentioned,  in  the  reports  given  above,  as  objects 
of  worship  among  the  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  the  Persians,  and  the  Teutons. 

The  Aryan  Dames  of  these  are  : 

The  Sun  ;  Skr.  siti'ar  {sHrya  and  «)dr,  At.  Acar),  Or.  o^c'Aioc 
(Cret.  Hes.),  ^c'Ai<K,  ijAtof,  Lat.  sol,  Goth.  «aut7,  neut.  (beside 
<«nrw),  fem.),  Welsh  heul.  Old  Pruss.  «aitZ«,  Lith.  idvU. 

The  Dawn  :  Skr.  ushds  and  usrd.  At.  uJoA,  Gr.  Tjwt,  ^oL 
av<wt,  Xjat.  aurora,  Lith.  aiL&zrd. 

T?u  Moon :  Skr.  "ui5,  At.  mdh,  Gr.  jtTjni,  Goth,  mina, 
Lith.  minii  (in  addition  O.  Lat.  tosna,  Lat.  tiina,  Armen. 
lutin ;  d.  Old  Pruss.  lauxnoi,  *  consteUationa '). 

All  these  and  the  related  phenomena  of  the  sky 
connected  with  light — Snulele  '  the  sun,'  Minii  or 
Minesilis  'the  moon,'  Attszrini  'the  morning 
Btar,'  Wakarine  (also  called  2evoruna)  '  the  even- 
ing star,'  the  stars  (Lith.  2ioaigzdi)  as  a  whole, 
over  which  Suaixtix  rules,  A  uszrd  '  the  dawn ' 
(of.,  in  Lasicius,  '  Ausca  [for  Auszrd]  dea  est  radi- 
orum  solis  [vel  occumbentis  vel]  supra  horizontem 
ascendentis '),  etc. — plaj',  as  will  be  seen  further 
on,  an  exceptionally  important  part  in  the  Prusso- 
Lithuanian  religion  and  mythology.  But  even  in 
the  case  of  the  neighbouring  Teutons  evidences 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  report 
of  Cassar  quoted  above.  Thus  Tacitus  (^nre.  xiii. 
55)  mentions  a  Teuton  of  the  name  of  Boiocalus, 
of  whom  he  says  :  '  Solem  deinde  suspiciens  et 
cetera  sidera  vocans,  quasi  coram  interrogabat,' 
and  even  as  late  as  the  7th  cent,  the  saintly 
Eligius  preaches  among  the  Franks :  '  Nullus 
dorainos  solem  et  lunam  vocet  neque  per  eos 
iuret.'  A  deified  sun  is  mentioned  in  the  O.N.  Sdl 
and  in  the  second  Merseburg  magic  formula : 
Sinthgunt  Sunna  era  suister.  The  history  of  the 
Teutonic  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  points  to 
the  same  fact.  If  the  analogy  of  the  days  of 
Ziu,  Wodan,  Donar,  and  Freia  (A.S.  tiwesdisg, 
wddnesdwg,  \mnresdoeg,  frigedcBg)  in  itself  as  well 
as  O.  H.G.  sunntintag  and  m^n'itag  (  =  Lat.  dies 
Solis  and  dies  Lunce,  where  Sol  and  Luna  were 
regarded  as  highly  sacred  divinities,  at  least  by 
the  Romans,  who  brought  these  days  of  the 
week  to  Germany)  makes  probable  the  existence 
of  Teutonic  gods  and  goddesses,  in  the  same 
A-av  the  hypothesis  of  the  worship  of  a  heathen 
goddess  Sunna  is  strengthened  by  the  general 
West  Teutonic  formation  A.S.  mnnanf>tfen  = 
O.  H.G.  sunnlln-iiband.  For  as  this  combina- 
tion, whose  original  meaning  (as  in  A.S.)  was 
'  evening  before  Sunday,'  must  without  doubt 
have  been  formed  in  pagan  times,  the  conclusion 
'thunder'),  both  of  which  mean  'to  beat.'  He  also  seeks  to 
connect  with  this  the  Skr.  parjdnya.  I(  this  ia  correct,  then, 
there  would  lie  in  the  Skr.  parjdnya,  SlaT.  ptrunu,  Lith.  per- 
kuntvi,  a  primitive  Arj'an  word  for  thund;ir  \ritb  the  fund*- 
mental  significance  of  *  t^;  ^>«atinK  one.' 


may  in  all  probability  be  drawn  that  thi-re 
was  a  feast  in  honour  of  a  heathen  goddess 
Sunna,  the  eve  of  which  was  called  sunnun- 
dbnnd  (but  cf.  R.  Much,  in  MitteUungen  dcr 
anthrop.  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  xxxviii.  p.  16). 
The  name  of  the  daum,  too,  developed  on  Teutonic 
soil  into  an  important  goddess  Ostara  (to  lie  found 
in  the  O.H.G.  OstarUn,  Ostarmdnod),  A.S.  Eostre 
(Eastormona\),  cf.  Bede,  de  Temporum  ratione, 
c.  13)  =  Skr.  usrd,  Lith.  auszrd,  only  with  the 
difference  that  here  the  original  goddess  of  the 
morning  has  become  a  goddess  of  Spring  (but  cf. 
A.S.  iarendel,  'morning-star,'  'morning-dawn'). 
The  reason  of  this  change  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  pre-historic  times  special  worship  was 
paid  to  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (the  spring),  as  is  made  probalile  by 
the  ritual  of  the  Indian  Ushas  (cf.  Hillebrandt, 
Vedische  Mythologie,  Bonn,  1891-19112,  ii.  26  II.  and 
L.  V.  Schroder,  'Lihgo'  in  the  Mitteiluvgen  der 
anthrop.  Gesell.  in  Wien,  xxxU.).  On  Italian  soil 
the  Sabine  ausel,  '  sol '  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  68 
ace.  to  emendation),  must  be  mentioned  as  derived 
from  the  root  *axis-  which  has  just  been  referred  to, 
whose  priests  were  caMedi  Ausclii  (A  ureliafamUin  ; 
cf.  also  the  form  found  on  Etruscan  mirrors,  Usil 
Sol  et  Eos).  With  regard  to  the  divinities  SU 
and  Luna  themselves,  it  is  doubtful  whether  or 
not  they  belonged  to  the  oldest  components  of  the 
pantheon  (cf.  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  p.  261).  Tradition 
decides  in  favour  of  the  former  \aew,  although 
there  are  no  traces  of  their  worship  either  in  the 
calendar  of  feasts  or  in  the  priestly  regulations. 
But  the  same  is  also  the  case  with  other  Roman 
divinities,  e.g.  Minerva,  whose  name  (* Menes-ova) 
is  derived  from  a  root  (Gr.  fiivo^,  *iuve(r-oi)  which 
is  entirely  extinct  in  the  Italian  languages,  and 
therefore  must  be  very  old.  Mena  in  the  Indigita- 
nienta  is  the  special  goddess  of  menstruation.  In 
Greece  the  related  divinities  are  'HXios  and  'H(is, 
M^i-i;  and  lek-nvi),  although  they  continue  for  the 
most  part  to  play  a  r61e  in  the  mytholo^  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  chief  gods.  Finally,  the 
Rigveda  also  knows  a  sun-god  (Sur^a)  and  a 
moon-god  (Mds),  who,  however,  in  the  same  way 
withdraw  into  the  background  before  other  gods 
who  are  probably  not  creations  of  the  Indian 
soil,  as  e.g.  Mitra  (Avestan  and  Old  Pers.  MiBra, 
New  Pers.  mihr,  '  the  sun '),  Varuiia,  and  the 
Adityas,  or  they  have  been  repressed  by  these  (cf. 
Oldenberg,  Die  Religion  des  Ved<i,  pp.  185  ff.,  194). 
The  position  of  the  female  personification  of  the 
sun  SHryd  is  more  important,  owing  to  her  re- 
lation to  the  Aivins  and  her  marriage  with  Soma, 
the  moon-god  of  a  later  date,  which  we  shall  dis- 
cuss further  on.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Ushas,  so 
often  celebrated  in  song  (cf.  above).  For  a  Mijr 
(moon-god  ?)  of  Asia  Minor,  see  Kretschmer,  Ein- 
leitung,  p.  197  ff. 

Along  with  sun  and  moon,  we  find  in  Herodotus 
and  Ca;sar  fire  (Skr.  agni  =  'Ls.t.  ignis,  Lith.  ugnis. 
Old  Slav,  ogni)  mentioned  as  an  object  of  worship. 
According  to  primitive  ideas  it  is  bom  in  heaven 
(cf.  A.  Kuhn,  Herabkunft  des  Feuers,  Berlin,  1859), 
and  is  carried  to  earth  in  the  lightning-flash,  which 
is  accordingly  called  '  fire '  in  the  most  ancient 
times  (cf.  Schrader,  Reallexicon,  art.  '  Feuer ').  On 
Prusso-Lithuanian  soil  it  was  the  object  of  a 
sumptuous  worship.  Here  Jerome  of  Prague  found 
'  gentem  quae  sacrum  colebat  ignem  eumque  per- 
petuum  appellabat ;  sacerdotes  templi  materiam  ne 
deficeret  ministrabant.'  The  people  called  it  Ugnis 
sztcentA,  'holy  fire,'  or  szwentd  ponyke,  'holy 
mistress.'  On  leaving  the  house  of  her  parents 
(Pratorius,  p.  82),  the  young  wife  said,  '  Thou  holy 
fire,  who  will  guard  thee  ? '  There  was  also  a 
goddess  of  the  hearth,  Aspelenie,  'the  one  behind 
the  hearth '  (Lith.  peline),  etc     We  thoa  find  in 
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the  North  the  same  perennial  fire,  fed  by  priests, 
as  recurs  in  the  South  in  the  cult  of  the  Koman 
Vr.stii,  (Ireek  icTiri,  Arcadian  Fiaria,  'hearth,' 
'  heaitlilire.'  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
deriving  this  Roman  cult  of  Vesta  from  Greece, 
as  Kretschmer  has  lately  attempted  to  do  in  his 
Einleitung  (p.  162  S.).  On  the  contrary,  everything 
we  know  of  this  cult  and  its  usages,  as,  e.g.,  its 
place  in  the  oldest  calendars  of  feasts,  the  existence 
of  appointed  priestesses,  the  re-kindling  of  the  ex- 
tinguished flame  by  means  of  the  rubbing  together 
of  pieces  of  wood,  the  carrying  of  the  fire  in  a 
brazen  instead  of  an  iron  sieve,  the  beating  to 
death  of  the  unchaste  Vestal,  the  circular  form  of 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  etc.  (cf.  Schrader,  Mealhxicon, 
art.  '  Herd  '  ;  Krazer,  Early  History  of  the  King- 
ship, 209 f.  ;  and  Wissowa,  op.  cit.,  p.  141  ff.),  points 
'o  the  remotest  anliijuity.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  59),  among 
the  Scythians 'IcrW?;  (Scytli.  TojSitI,  i.e.  'the  warm- 
ing one,'  or  '  heat'  ;  Avesta  tap,  Skr.  tdputi,  la/ni- 
ifitti,  taptd  ;  New  Fers.  tAbnd,  irifsad  ;  Lat.  te/icsiu) 
was  a  most  sacred,  in  fact  the  most  higiily 
honoured,  goddess,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  tlie 
worship  of  the  single  hearth-lire,  as  well  as  of  the 
common  perennial  lire,  belongs  to  the  most  ancient 
religious  ideas  and  cults  of  the  Aryans.  The  most 
exalted,  however,  of  all  the  divinities  which  spring 
from  the  element  of  hie  is  the  Vedic  Agni  (Lith. 
ugnii),  the  wise  and  great  priest  of  mankind. 
1*116  Greek  'H^aiffros  (probably  derived  from  the 
kindlin"  of  the  flame,  cf.  i^pal,  '  kindling  '),  and  the 
Latin  Volcanu.t,  in  pre-historic  times  apparently 
the  god  of  the  fearful  and  devastating  might  of  hre 
(from  'volkd,  'hre'  =  Skr.  ulkd,  '  hrebrand  ' ;  cf. 
Kretschmer,  p.  133),  are  more  narrowly  conlined  to 
their  original  sphere  than  the  Vedic  Agni.  The 
beginning  of  a  formation  of  a  Teutonic  god  of  ttre 
may  prol)ahly  be  found  in  the  ligure  of  the  Old 
Norse  Vnlnnth,  whose  name,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  sutticiently  explained. 

As  the  last  of  the  great  powers  of  the  sky  and 
of  nature  we  have  to  mention  wind  and  wntcr. 
The  former  appears  as  a  god  in  the  Litu- 
Pmssian  Wejopatis,'  'lord  of  the  wind'  (also 
Wejpoiis  and  \Vejdiei\i)  from  the  I-ith.  W(jis,  wrjii.i, 
'  wind.'  The  last  of  these  words  corresponds  to 
the  Vedic  VAyu,  '  wind,'  and  '  god  of  the  wind,' 
and  to  the  Greek  AfoXoj  (*fi;-(o-Xo-!).  The  name 
V&ta,  which  is  found  in  the  Vedas  together  with 
V&yu  and  also  means  '  wind,'  '  wind-'^od,'  is  gener- 
ally compared  with  the  Teutonic  W/idan-Oiinn ; 
but  the  etymological  connexion  in  this  view  is  not 
free  from  oifiiculty.  The  worship  of  water,  too,  in 
the  form  of  springs  and  rivers,  is  reported  from  all 
Aryan  lands  (for  the  Persians,  see  Herodotus 
i.  138  :  ff^/SovTOi  rora/jiout  fxi.\i<!Ta, ;  for  the  (iermans, 
Agathiafl  28,  4  :  IXdff/to^'rat  Kai  jittdpa  iroTafj.u)v  .  .  . 
Kai  Tovron  Ciavtp  iaia  Spumtt).  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Greeks  (cf.  Preller,  Griech.  Myth.  iv.»,  146 ff.), 
among  whom  the  rivers  were  called  SiorpetpeU  and 
JureTfij,  'fed  from  heaven'  and  'heaven-bom.' 
Gods  having  their  name  from  the  watery  element 
are  the  Latin  iVe/><i!ntM  (Umbr.  nepitu  '  inundatio,' 
according  to  Biicheler,  Lex.  Jtalicum,  Bonn,  1881, 
xvii.,  Av.  naptn,  'moist,'  Ndi-oi,  a  Persian  spring, 
Ndrapit,  a  Scythian  river)  ;  the  Greek  Nripiit :  vapbt, 
'flowing,'  'moist';the  \niX\a.n  A  psnraa  :  ap-  'water' 
(ap&m  ndpM,  '  the  water-child  ),  etc. 

These  powers  of  nature  which  we  have  now 
ennmerated,  i.e.  the  sky  {"di/dux),  together  with 
the  phenomena  appearing  in  it  or  coming  from  it, 

*  llie  Lithuanian  names  of  ffods  endint;  In  -patit  (cf.  also 
DxrngtipntxM  :  ditrutis,  *  house,'  'court,'  LaWcpati^  '  lord  of  the 
fleldfi,'  Raugxipntift,  'lord  of  the  leaven")  are  regarded  by  the 
author  of  the  present  article,  in  opposition  to  UseiitT-SoIinsen, 
p.  116,  as  very  old,  seeing:  that  the  Lith.  p(lf«,  'hushand,*  has 
preserved  the  oKl  meaniiii^  *  lord,'  '  master,'  only  in  one  ca«e 
Deeldes  these  names  of  gods,  vir...  In  the  old  oompound  word 
wiUqpatM,  '  Ood,'  lit.  '  lonl  of  the  trib*.' 


'  the  heavenly  ones '  (*deiv6i),  mast  accordingly  be 
designated  as  the  real  kernel  of  the  old  Aryan 
religions.  The  way  in  which  around  this  original 
kernel  new  layers  of  divine  beings  were  ever  added 
amon^  the  separate  peoples  wUl  be  indicated,  at 
le.ast  m  broad  outline,  at  the  close  of  the  next 
section,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not 
belong  to  this  discussion. 

2.  The  oldest  names  of  the  '  heavenly  ones.' — 
Aryan  archajology,  in  the  course  of  its  historical 
development,  has  been  gradually  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  original 
Aryan  language,  real  names  of  gods  cannot  be 
proved.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  proved,  as 
follows  clearly  from  the  indications  given  above, 
is  that  there  were  appellative  but  perfectly  trans- 
parent designations  of  the  sky  and  the  natural 
phenomena  proceeding  from  it.  The  fact  that 
they  were  worshipped  in  primeval  times  follows 
from  their  being  all  united  in  the  word  'deivo-t, 
and  from  the  numerous  historical  divinities  which 
have  grown  out  of  them.  The  reason  for  this 
phenomenon  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  in  primi- 
tive Aryan  times  there  were  as  yet  no  real  gods  in 
the  later  sense  of  tlie  term,  viz.,  no  personal  gods 
whose  names  could  have  been  inherited.  In  dy&us 
— Zeiis — Juppiter  —  Ziu,  in  agni  —  ignis — ugnis — 
ognl,  in  dona} — torann,  etc.,  people  worshipped  in 
primitive  times  the  mysterious  power,  the  part  of 
the  infinite,  the  divine  anima,  which  manifested 
itself  to  mankind  in  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  of 
lire,  thunder,  etc.,  but  not  as  yet  a  god  who  was 
regarded  as  a  person  or  who  exerted  influence 
outside  of  his  own  sphere.  They  were  '  special  gods ' 
set,  so  to  say,  on  a  high  pedestal  of  worship.  That 
this  was  the  oldest  belief  of  the  Aryans  regarding 
their  gods  has  already  been  clearly  emphasized  by 
the  present  writer  in  his  book,  Sprachvergleichung 
und  Urgeschichte^,  p.  6U0  (1890).  It  is  the  merit 
of  H.  Usener,  in  his  frequently  mentioned  book 
Gottemamen  (p.  277),  to  have  recognized  that  such 
a  worsliip  of  gods  is  actually  borne  witness  to  in 
extensive  parts  of  Europe. 

Thus  Herodotus  reports  (ii.  52)  of  the  Pelas^,  '  the  anciente,' 
a  name  which,  as  the  present  writer  believes,  included  all  that 
was  known  or  supposed  to  be  known  regarding  the  pre-historio 
inhabitants  of  Greece  :  eQvov  6p  rrai^a  irportpov  oi  U(Xao~yoi  Qualm 
e^Tevx6^lfvol.  w«  <yu)  iv  Au,5uj;^  (the  oldest  place  of  worship  la 
Greece)  oTia  dicot'ffat,  iir(uvv^ir]v  6i  0V&'  oOro/ig  inoitvvro  oi^^gi'I 
avTwv'  OV  yap  aKijK6e(rdv  KU>. 

Thus  they  possessed  gods  and  worshipped  them, 
but  as  yet  had  given  them  no  epithets  and  no 
names.  The  ancients,  too,  had  obviously  meant  the 
same  thing  when  they  designated  certain  peoples 
as  49foi,  '  without  gods.' 

Theoi>hrastu8  knew  such  a  people  In  the  Thracian  Thoi  of 
ML  Atlios,  and  in  the  same  sense  Strabo,  HI.  p.  164,  reports : 
iviot  &i  Tovs  KaAAatVoi'5  dtJe'ou?  ^aai,  TOus  6i  KeArt/STjpa?  «cai  TOvt 
irpo(7/3oppouc  Tuiv  Qfj.6pntv  avTOii  aytayvp.!^  Tifl  6et^  [Ovtiv]  rats 
irai'o-tAifi'oic   tnJKTiMtp  wpb  jiir  irvXwr,  wmvo^miovt  T*  xopntir  Ka* 

The  gods  of  the  Aryans  were  also  'nameless.' 
They  sacrificed  to  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
dawn,  lire,  wind,  and  water;  but  the  names  indi- 
cating these  powers  still  coincided  perfectly  witii 
the  respective  designations.  A  (Ireek  who  had 
listened  to  their  worship  would,  under  the  iniures- 
sion  of  the  lively  figures  in  his  Olympus,  nave 
called  them  also  &ffeoi. 

The  further  develojiment  in  the  formation  of 
gods  among  the  Aryans  was  now  mainly  directed 
towards  the  creation  of  personal  gods  and  true proper 
names  for  them.  1  Ins  process  was  called  forth 
almost  spontaneously  in  the  ccmrse  of  the  history 
of  culture.  History  produces  jiersonalities,  and,  as 
happens  on  the  earth,  separate  individuals  come  to 
the  front  as  kings  or  nobles  and  grasp  power  and 
riches  for  themselves,  in  the  same  way  an  attempt 
was  made  to  invest  some  of  the  gods  with  an  indi- 
vidual and  personal  character.     AU  the  '  special 
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gods '  had  the  capacity  of  annexing  the  sphere  of 
activity  of  others.  In  the  case  of  some  deities  the 
powers  of  various  other  gods  were  united.  Then 
we  have  the  additional  fact  that  hundreds  of  new 
aspects  and  tasks  of  material  culture,  as  of  law 
and  custom,  require  a  new  heavenly  lord  and  pro- 
tector, while  the  significance  of  the  natural  powers 
begins  to  pale,  the  more  mankind  gets  raised  above 
them. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  no  Aryan  territory 
where  influences  from  without  have  not  made  them- 
selves felt.  As  far  as  India  is  concerned.  Olden- 
berg  (Die  Religion  des  Veda,  p.  194)  is  convinced 
that  the  great  figures  connected  witli  light,  which 
are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Vedic 
pantheon,  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  the  Adityas  (accord- 
ing to  him,  sun,  moon,  and  planets),  had  been  bor- 
rowed, as  early  as  the  ludo-Iranian  period,  from 
the  Semites  or  the  Sumerians,  or  that  they  had 
received  their  astronomical  character  from  them. 
Herodotus  himself  relates,  in  the  passage  referred 
to  above,  that  the  Pelasgi  received  the  names  of 
their  originally  nameless  gods  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  they  afterwards  handed  on  these  names 
to  the  Hellenes.  In  any  case  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  personal  characterization 
of  the  Greek  deities  followed  the  Oriental  pattern 
to  a  lar^e  extent.  The  Persians,  too,  according 
to  Herodotus  (i.  131),  had  learned  from  the  As- 
syrians and  the  Arabs  to  sacrifice  to  a  personal 
deity,  Ovfavl-q,  along  wnth  their  old  nameless  gods. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  recognize  how  the  colourless 
forms  of  the  old  Roman  gods  were,  during  the 
course  of  Hellenic  infiuence,  clothed  with  Greek 
flesh  and  blood.  T)ie  relation  of  the  ancient  Teutons 
to  the  Romans  must  be  regarded  in  the  same  way. 
If  we  take  the  deities  mentioned  by  Csesar  (obvi- 
ously only  as  instances),  sun,  moon,  and  tire,  and 
add  to  tliese  the  thunder  (Donar),  the  sky  (Ziu), 
and  the  wind  ( Wodan  [?]),  these  being  then  regarded 
in  their  originallv  purely  appellative  meaning,  we 
can  find  absolutely  nothing  in  this  list  of  old  Teu- 
tonic gods  which  is  in  the  least  striking  or  unusual. 
Tacitus,  150  years  later,  mentions  (ffer/ftaniVz,  ch.  9) 
as  Teutonic  gods  Hercules,  Mars,  and  Mercury ; 
and  these  possess,  at  least  according  to  his  report, 
personal  characteristics.  But  these  150  years  were 
at  the  same  time  an  epoch  of  intimate  contact 
between  Teutonic  barbarism  and  Grreco- Roman  cul- 
ture; and  its  definitely  stamped  divine  figures,  in 
the  form  which  would  be  mediated  to  the  north  by 
traders  and  soldiers,  must  have  tended  to  re-mould 
the  conceptions  of  the  special  gods  of  the  Teutonic 
nature-worship.  If  then,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we 
call  up  before  our  minds  how  the  ever-increasing 
influence  exerted  by  the  priestly  castes  (cf.  below, 
46)  and  the  beginnings  of  poetry  and  plastic 
art  vied  w^ith  each  other  in  selecting  indindual 
deities  from  the  Bfukot  tCiv  8cS>t,  and  in  working  up 
and  embellishing  the  forms  of  their  favourites,  we 
shall  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  conditions 
which  brought  about  the  gradual  development  of 
personal  gods. 

But  however  clear  this  development  seems  to  be 
when  we  consider  it  in  broad  outline,  it  is  neverthe- 
less extremely  difficult  to  fix  beyond  question  the 
actual  process  of  growth  of  the  sepaiate  gods.  For, 
at  the  point  where  the  written  records  among  the 
various  Aryan  tribes  begin,  these  gods  st^nd  for 
the  most  part  completed  and  finished  before  ns, 
and  in  order  to  determine  the  point  of  departure  in 
their  development  we  are  thus  almost  exclusively  de- 
pendent  on  the  interpretalionof  theirnames.  Itmnst, 
however,  be  said  that  the  etj'mological  explana- 
tion of  the  Aryan  names  of  the  gods  unfortunately 
forms  one  of  the  most  obscure  cnapters  of  compar- 
ative philology,  and  the  only  great  step  of  progress 
that  has  been  made  here  lies  in  the  recognition  of 


the  fact  that  we  know  only  a  very  little  for  certain. 
But  even  if  we  were  successful  in  fixing  the  origin 
of  a  name  of  a  god,  and  with  it  the  first  sphere  of 
his  activity,  the  '  cell  of  his  nature,"  still  onlj-  more 
or  less  credible  conjectures  would  be  possible  as  to 
the  lengthy  and  intricate  pathway  which  led  from 
this  point  to  the  personality  of  the  god  that  we  find 
in  history.  The  phenomena  of  the  sky,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above,  are  the  most  natural  sources 
for  personal  gods.  As  soon  as  Zeyj  (*dyeus)  began 
on  Grecian  soil  to  denote  not  only  tlie  brilliant  sky 
of  day,  but  also  the  cloud-girt  sky  of  the  thunder- 
storm, with  reference  to  the  divine  anim/t  which 
was  thought  of  as  in  both,  from  that  moment  the 
point  of  commencement  was  given  for  the  formation 
of  a  personal  god,  which  now  led  in  continuous 
development,  through  the  assumption  of  ever  new 
elements  in  the  life  of  nature  and  of  man,  to  the 
immortal  figure  of  the  father  of  gods  and  men 
v.hich  we  find  in  Homer.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  Epic  the  number  of  epithets 
describing  the  relations  of  the  god  to  the  order  oi 
the  world  and  of  mankind  (e.g.  liririera,  ^inos  in  the 
Iliad)  is  extremely  small  compared  with  the  crowd 
of  attributes  referring  to  natural  phenomena  (cf. 
above,  p.  34).  Corresponding  to  this,  Agni  in 
India  is  originally  nothing  else  than  the  divine 
anirna  of  fire.  But  it  enters  into  the  realm  of 
personal  gods  as  soon  as  man  requires  it,  not  only 
to  ^ve  light  and  warmth  or  to  dispel  evil  spirits 
by  its  heat,  but  also,  as  is  already  done  in  the 
Ilig%'eda,  to  supply  the  blessing  of  children  and 
to  promote  domestic  prosperity. 

Tlie  Greek  Zeus  and  the  Indian  Agni  are  thus 
real  'heavenly  ones,'  true  dii.  Then  there  are 
joined  to  these,  from  the  most  varied  spheres  of 
nature  and  culture,  countless  other  special  gods, 
who  raise  themselves  in  waj-s  similar  to  these  to  the 
position  and  dignity  of  personal  deities.  We  shall 
illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples  from  the  history 
of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonic  reUgions. 

From  the  first  of  these  let  us  take  the  figures  of 
Apollo  and  Hermes.  Among  the  very  numerous 
interpretations  that  have  been  proposed  for  these 
divine  names  there  are  two  which,  without  forcing, 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  phonetics  and  the  science 
of  word-formation  ;  both  of  them  originate  from 
Carl  Robert,  the  editor  of  Preller's  Mythologie. 
According  to  them,  'Air6XXan',  'ATreWuv  (dweXAo, 
'fold')  is  'he  of  the  fold'  (cf.  e.g.  xiaSuv,  'miner': 
icl^dri,  '  dross ' ;  'AydSui' :  dyaBds  ;  ^i\uv  :  <pL\os,  K. 
Brugmann,  Grundriss  der  vergl.  Gram,  ii.'  1,  Strass- 
burg,  1906,  300)  ;  and  'Epfulat,  'EpM^s  (fpMOi  JpA***", 
'  stone,'  '  stone-heaps '),  is  '  he  of  the  stone-heap.' 

Divine  names  which  designate  the  god  appellatively  as  standing 
In  a  characteristic  relation  to  a  definite  conception  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  inaU  Ar.van  lanjTuages,  as  is  seen,  f.g.,  in  Lith. 
Stetieinis,  *  he  of  the  wood'  (Lath,  medis);  PuszaitiSt  'he  of 
the  pine  tree' (Lith.  ptisjtJ);  Eratlnis,  'he  that  belongs  to  the 
lambs'  (Lith.  tras);  Lat.  SUcanus^  Pomona,  itellona.  Bubona, 
itinerva  from  •J/ffne5ora('8he  who  has  to  do  with  the  *menot 
"Gr.  /xeV o?  ■),  Old  Gall.  Braeiaca  (brace). '  he  of  the  malt ' ;  Phryg. 
Sabazios  =  Dionysus (illyr.  sabaia,  'beer'),  'be  of  the  beer'(cf. 
Schrader,  RealUxicon,  p.  89) ;  and  in  numerous  other  instancee. 
In  the  Teutonic  languages  tiie  numerous  formations  in  -ana — 
Tanfana,  Hludana,  .Sojanu*,  ilagusantis,  etc.  —  may  belong 
to  this  cla^.  'AWAAwi'  is  accordingly.  In  the  first  instance,  a 
'  special  god  '  of  the  cattle-pen,*  then  a  god  of  cattle-rearing  In 
general,  m  which  character,  as  is  well  known,  he  already  appeara 
m  Homer  (if.  U.  766,  xxi.  44S  ff.),  and  which  is  clearly  referred 
to  in  the  ancient  epithets  Av«io9,  *  he  who  frightens  away  the 
wolves  from  the  folds,'  KapveliK '.  ■opt'o^j  '  nock '  (d.  lath. 
£ratinis),&tidS6tLio^:v6ti.oi, '  pasture  *(cf.  lAth.  Ganfktoad^waa: 
ganyklA,  'pasture'),  which  had  all,  without  doubt,  originally 
designated  mdependent  gods.  The  figure  of  Hermes,  however, 
takes  us  back  to  the  primitire  epoch  of  an  ancient  stone- 
worship  (cf.  below,  4(1).  As  late  as  the  year  1683  the  Jesuit 
Rostowski  was  able  to  report  the  following  from  Lithuania 
(cf.  A.  Bruckner,  4rcAio/ur  liar.  Phit.  ix.  33^:  '  AntiquBcolonis 
fluperstitiones  .  .  .  alibi  Akmo  (Lith.  asziuti,  'stone'),  saxum 
grandius ' ;  and  further :  *  Sa.xa  pro  diis  culta  (quae  illi  lingua 

•The  Lithuanian  god  Sutvaras  (cL  above,  p.  31),  'the  god 
of  cattle,'  would  exactly  correspond,  il  it  ifl  correct  to  ooDDed 
hi*  name  with  the  Lith.  ficord,  *  fence.* 
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patriA  Atmeflchenee  Vlete,  adlectorum  scilicet  locft  [really  adicl- 
end!  locus ;  Lett,  atmescltana*  ut«^a],  in  quad  ciboruui  analecta 
pro  libamine  coniectabant ;  quibus  c;t9orum  aniinantiuui  cru- 
orem  aspergebant  quteque  conlingere  ipsis  fas  esset  vict.iuiariis), 
wx  inquain  eiusniodi  arae  circuni  oppida,  in  priniia  llositenum, 
Duneburgutn,  Kuasonuni,  evers^e  coetusque  sacrificantium  dissi- 
pati."  l'r:htoriu8  too  relates  (p.  21):  ' Tliere  was,  several  yearn 
ago,  a  somewhat  higiier  stone  not  far  from  Gumbinnen  or  Bisser- 
keiiQ,  in  a  pine  grove,  whicii  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  on 
which  the  surrounding  people  offered  money,  clothes,  and  the 
like.'  Similar  phenomena  occur  in  Greece.  Even  in  the 
OdytMy^  XTl  471,  we  find  the  place  name  'Ep/i4uo«  k6^ot : 

^8tj  vvifi  ir<SAto«  o8i  9'  EpMaio?  A(i(f»o?  e<rrt¥t 
ud  the  scholiast  remarks  on  this  passage  :  '  The  heap  of  stones 
on  the  roadside  is  called  cp/xtilof .  Hermes  first  cleared  the  roads, 
fcnd  where  he  had  cleared  tliera  he  set  a  stone  for  a  niarli  on  the 
roadside.  'EpMato?  X60OS,  however,  is  the  same  as  finger.post, 
(or  the  Roman  milestones  were  nailed  'Ep^oiot  K6^oi.  Ifence  it 
1b  tlje  custom  of  people  to  erect  eairns  of  stones  in  honour  of 
Hermes,  because  he  is  the  guide  and  protector  of  travellers,  and 
to  throw  ever  more  stones  on  these  cairns,  which  they  call 
'^pna^o<  K64>o%,'  Cf.  also  tpfioxay  Kidotn  ireaajpevixevov^  eiv  Tt/xi)»' 
Tov  'Ep^oO  (Schol.  mk.  Tht-r.  150).  Eatables,  too,  such  as  dried 
figs,  etc.,  were  laid  down  on  these  cairns  of  Hermes  (tpMatov), 
professedly  for  the  passing  travellers,  but  in  reality  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  god.  In  lK)tn  racial  territories  we  tlierefore  find  divinely 
worshipped  stones  or  cairns,  which  were  added  to  by  the  passers- 
by.  Tile  divine  aniina,  which  exercised  sway  in  them,  was 
ciiUed  among  the  Greeks,  *  he  of  the  cairn  of  stones,'  'Epfieia^. 

How  these  primitive  gods,  '  he  of  the  cattle- 
pen  '  and  '  he  of  the  cairn  of  stones,'  gradually  grew 
into  the  powerful  and  many-sided  personalities  of 
the  GreeK  Olympus  will  never,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  be  completely  ascertained  in  detail. 
Before  all  else  his  eiirly  combination  with  4>oi/3os, 
'the  shining  one,'  a  sun-deity,  may  have  been  of 
significance  for  Apollo.  The  sun-god  Phoebus 
opened  the  dir^Wcu,  '  the  cattle-pens,'  in  the  morn- 
ing and  drove  the  cattle  to  the  pastui'e.  Hermes 
was  raised  from  insignificance  by  the  circumstance 
that  these  cairns  of  stones  were  more  and  more 
transformed  into  '  direction  posts,'  and  the  god 
with  artistically  formed  head  and  extended  penis 
became  the  protector  of  the  ever  growing  traffic, 
and  the  messenger  of  gods  and  men.  In  any  case, 
at  the  end  of  their  development  both  of  them 
attained  to  the  same  elevation  as  Zeus,  and  were 
regarded  as  his  sons. 

On  Roman  soil  let  us  recall  once  more  the  figure 
of  Janus,  which  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  As 
Terminut  was  the  '  god  of  the  boundary  stone,' 
Fans  the  '  god  of  the  spring,'  Vesla  the  '  goddess  of 
the  hearth,  and  Lith.  iizullinnis  (szulinys)  the  '  god 
of  the  well,'  in  the  same  way  the  Latin  Janus  was 
originally  nothing  else  than  the  'god  of  the  doors' 
(so  also  Kretschmer,  op.  cit.  p.  161),  however 
difficult  it  may  be  for  the  modem  mind  to  conceive 
what  religious  emotion  could  be  aroused  bjy  look- 
ing at  doors  and  gates.  Probably  it  was  the  thought 
of  the  two-sidedness  of  the  door,  the  fact  that  it 
looked  inwards  and  outwards  at  the  same  time 
(Janvs  Geminus,  Janus  bi/rons),  and  that  it  both 
shut  and  opened  {Clusius,  Patulcius  in  the  Car- 
men Saliorum),  that  gave  occasion  to  the  first 
conception  of  the  god.  I5ut  even  in  Rome  of  the 
earliest  date  the  god  had  his  own  priest  (Rex 
sacrorum)  and  his  own  festival  (Agonalia.),  and 
higher  thoughts,  chiefly  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  beginning  of  everything — especially  of  the  year 
(Januarius) — must  have  become  connected  with  his 
worsliip  and  have  made  him  into  the  divom  deus  or 
the pnncipium  deurum  (cf.  \VLs.sowa,  p.  91  S.).  In 
the  same  way  as  a  material  and  originally  highly 
prosaic  concejition  was  here  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  the  dii,  we  find  in  Rome  a  great  fondness,  corre- 
sponding to  the  abstract-thinking  sjiirit  of  the 
Romans,  for  raising  even  abstract  ideas  into  deities. 
ThiatsseeTi,  «.ff..  In  Ceres  {*KeTnn,  'growth'  :erc,icofcf.  OsthofT, 
Parerffa,  i.  1),  T«nuj*  ("t)«ftosnSkr.  vrfna*  *  desire,  pleasant- 
ness '},  Seia ( '  sowing ' »  Utb.  «<lj(i,  * eeed-time '),  Robigui{*  failure 
of  crops'),  etc. 

*  In  Oscan  and  Paslignian  the  goddess  Htr«ntcu  correepondt 
to  her.  Tho  name  is  connectwi  with  Osa-Umbr.  her-,  fteri' 
^oiiAeadai,  Ooth.  sf^^rnjan,  *  to  desire,'  etc.,  and  oooordingly 
means  *de«iie.' 


In  the  same  way  among  the  Teutons  all  sorts  of 
'special  gods'  were  added  from  all  sides  to  the 
ancient  tivar  =  dii  (Sol,  Luna,  Volcanus,  Dunur, 
Ziu,  Wudan).  As  examples  we  may  take  the  gods 
Saxndt  and  Reqiuilivahanus,  which  can  be  inter- 
preted with  comparative  certainty.  When  bronze 
swords  were  introduced  from  the  south-east  into 
Europe,  and  thereby  a  new  and  formidable 
weapon  was  put  into  men's  hands,  they  could  not 
help  seeing  in  this  the  activity  of  a  god.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  evidences  of  such  a  sword-cult  can 
be  produced  from  extensive  parts  of  Europe,  from 
the  Scythians,  Alans,  Quaffs,  and  other  peoples 
(cf.  J.  Grimm,  Deutsc/ie  Mythologies,  i.  185).  Ihis 
god  who  was  present  in  the  sword  was  called  by 
the    Saxons    SaxnOt,    i.e.    '  sword-bearer,'    '  com- 

E anion  of  the  sword,'  and  we  can  easily  understand 
ow  he  could,  among  a  warlike  people,  acquire 
so  great  importance  that  in  the  baptismal  vow  he 
was  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Thunar  and 
lF(5rfare(Braune,  Althochdevtsches Lesebuch^,  Halle, 
1888,  p.  159).  We  have  seen  above  how  a  Celtic  tribe, 
which  had  remained  behind,  worshipped  a  '  name- 
less god '  by  dancing  in  families  before  the  gates  on 
the  nights  of  the  full  moon  (above,  p.  35'').  May 
we  not  presuppose  a  similar  custom  among  the 
neighbouring  leutons  as  well,  and  is  it  not  likely 
that  the  god,  when  any  one  wished  to  indicate  him 
in  any  way,  was  called  '  he  of  the  darkness '  (Goth. 
riqis  =  Gt.  (p(fio%) — an  interpretation  of  the  Eequa- 
livahanus  mentioned  by  tlie  Romans,  which  the 
Germanists,  by  way  of  exception,  unanimously 
accept?  Besides,  he  was  undoubtedly  an  important 
deity  at  the  time  when,  according  to  a  Roman  in- 
scription, Qu.  Aprianus  ofl'ered  sacrifices  and  made 
vows  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

3.  The  forms  of  manifestation  of  the  '  heavenly 
ones,'  and  their  interpretation  in  riddle  and 
myth. — It  is  a  characteristic  quality  of  most  primi- 
tive religions  that  in  them  the  distmction  between 
man  and  animal  is  entirely  disregarded.  'The 
sense  of  an  absolute  psychical  distinction  between 
man  and  beast,  so  prevalent  in  the  civilized  world, 
is  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  lower  races.  Men, 
to  whom  the  cries  of  beasts  and  birds  seem  like 
human  language,  and  their  actions  guided  as  it 
were  by  human  thought,  logically  enough  allow 
the  existence  of  souls  to  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles, 
as  to  men.  The  lower  psychology  cannot  but 
recognize  in  beasts  the  very  characteristics  which  it 
attributes  to  the  human  soul,  namely,  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  and  death,  will  and  judgment,  and 
the  phantom  seen  in  vision  or  in  dream '  (Tylor, 
Primitive  Culture*,  i.  469).  There  may  also  have 
been  such  an  epoch  in  the  Aryan  religions,  in  which 
it  seemed  quite  natural  to  think  of  the  flame 
racing  over  the  fields  as  a  horse,  or  the  thunder  in 
the  storm-cloud  as  a  bellowing  steer,  and  numerous 
direct  and  indirect  evidences  point  to  a  time  in 
which  the  gods  were  actually  conceived  of  as 
animals,  or  at  least  as  beings  partaking  partly  of 
human  partly  of  merely  animal  qualities.  Even  as 
late  as  the  Vedas  (cf .  Oldenberg,  op.  cit.  p.  68  ff. )  the 
lower  deities  at  least  are  by  preference  thought  of 
as  being  in  the  form  of  animals.  But  the  higher 
gods  also  are  repeatedly  characterized  as  the  child- 
ren of  animals,  e.g.  i\ie  Aivins  as  children  of  the 
mare.  The  ditlerent  animals,  too,  which  were  sacred 
to  the  gods,  such  as  the  eagle  of  Indra,  or  the 
animals  under  whose  figure  and  name  the  gods 
were  honoured,  the  horse  of  Agni,  the  steer  of 
Indra,  etc.,  are  unmistakable  signs  of  these  once 
prevalent  ideas.  The  oldest  condition  of  afl'airs  in 
Greece  is  summarized  by  E.  Meyer  (Geschichte  des 
Altcrtums,  ii.  98)  in  the  following  way  :  '  The  view 
is  almost  still  more  wide-spread  that  the  gods 
reveal  themselves  in  the  form  of  animals.'  All 
through  Greece  a  wolf-god  was  worshipped,  which 
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in  the  Peloponnesus  has  become  Zeus,  while  the 
wolf  is  otherwise  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
Apollo  (but  cf.  above,  p.  36).  Artemis,  in  Attica  and 
Arcadia,  where  she  was  honoured  as  the  mother  of 
the  tribe,  is  regarded  as  a  she-bear  ;  in  other  cases 
she  was  thought  of  as  a  hind  (cf.  Farnell,  Cults  of 
the  Greek  States,  ii.  435).  In  Argos,  Hera  /Soiirts 
was  worshipped  as  a  cow  that  was  fertilized  by 
Zeus  in  the  form  of  a  bull.  In  the  countless  rough 
figures  of  stone  and  clay,  in  human  and  animal 
form,  which  are  found  in  all  the  layers  of  the 
Trojan  and  -■Egean  civilization,  we  may  in  all  proba- 
bility recognize  the  representations  ot  the  gods  be- 
longing to  this  epoch  of  Greece  ;  not  a  few  of  them 
may  have  been  house  fetishes.  In  Italy,  too, 
sacred  animals  (woodpecker,  wolf,  and  ploughing 
ox)  were  assigned  to  dilierent  gods,  particularly 
Mars.  But  the  fact  that  the  gods  were  here,  too, 
conceived  of  as  animals  is  very  strongly  supported 
by  the  tradition  that  there  was  carried  in  Iront  of 
the  divisiuns  of  the  array,  marching  into  the  field, 
not  only  the  eagle,  as  at  a  later  date,  but  other 
figures  of  animals  as  well,  wolves,  minotaurs, 
hoi-ses,  and  boars  (Pliny, i/isi.  Nat.  x.  16  :  '  Komauis 
earn  aquilam  legionibus  C.  Marius  in  secundo  con- 
sulatu  suo  proprie  dicavit.  Erat  et  antea  prima 
cum  quattuor  aliis  :  ^«^i,  minotauri,  cgui  apriquc 
singufos  ordines  anteibant ').  It  is  the  same  custom 
to  which  Tacitus  bears  witness  among  the  Teutons 
(Gcrnuinia,  ch.  7) :  '  Etiigiesque  et  signa  qu.-edani 
detracta  lucis  in  proelium  ferunt,'  since  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  among  the  i::Jiiji:ji,  the  sacred 
animals  of  the  gods,  the  snake  and  wolf  of  Wodan, 
the  bear  and  he-goat  of  Donar,  tlie  ram  of  Ziu,  and 
the  boar  (cf.  A.S.  eoforcitmbul,  '.sign  of  the  boar') 
of  Freyr  are  to  be  understood  (cf.  Tacitus,  Hist. 
iv.  22:  'inde  depromptx  silvis  luci.sque  _/crf(r«//( 
imagines').  Thus  the  uldest  banners  are  seen  to 
be  animal  fetislies,  uuder  whose  visible  protection 
the  army  marched  into  battle. 

Along  with  the  conception  of  the  gods  as 
animals,  there  is  to  be  found,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, the  conception  of  them  as  e.xisting  in 
human  form.  In  course  of  time  this  latter  idea  came 
more  and  more  into  promineme.  It  may  seem 
that  this  is  a  contradiction  of  our  earlier  assertions, 
according  to  which  the  appearance  of  personal 
gods  among  the  Aryan  peoples  is  comparatively 
late.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  \Ve  nmst 
not  consider  personification  and  the  formation  of 
personal  gods  as  identical,  no  matter  how  much 
the  latter  presupposes  the  former.  The  character- 
istic mark  of  CLjiersonul  god  is  that  he  is  regarded 
as  exercising  mfluence  outside  of  the  sphere  to 
which  he  owes  his  conceptual  origin  and  his 
name.  Personification,  however,  means,  at  first, 
simply  the  substitution  of  a  human  figure  for 
the  divine  anima  present  in  the  phenomenon. 
This  need  for  personification  is  all  the  ^eater 
the  lower  down  we  go  in  the  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. If  the  White  Russian  peasant  be  asked 
even  to-day  about  his  PerunH,  whose  funda- 
mental appellative  meaning  is  still  quite  clear  to 
him  (cf.  above,  p.  33),  he  says :  '  He  is  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  fellow,  with  black  hair,  black 
eyes,  and  a  yellow  beard.  In  his  right  band  he 
has  a  bow,  in  the  left  a  quiver  with  arrows.  He 
drives  on  the  heavens  in  a  chariot  and  discharges 
fiery  arrows '  (cf.  Dahl,  Erklarendes  Worterburh  tier 
Ubenden  prossrussischjsn  Sprache ',  St.  Petersburg, 
1880-^2,  lii.  104).  Even  quite  impersonal  concep- 
tions of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  are,  on  their 
passing  over  into  the  Slavonic  world,  taken  |io.s.ses- 
sion  of  by  this  primitive  pa.s8ion  for  personification. 

Thaa  the  L*t.  eatrnJiT"  (coAac^atX  '  New  Year,'  haa  led  on 
Ru^an  soil  to  a  divine  beinfc,  i^nonifyin^  the  whole  time  between 
Christnta«  and  Epiphany  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 
fvta  at  the  present  daA'  It  is  customary'  on  Christmas  eve  to 
lead  a  maideo  called    Koijada,  dreased   in  white,  tbrough  Iba 


streets,  and  to  sing,  '  On  Christmas  eve  was  Koljada  l>om, 
beyond  the  rapid  nver,'  etc.  In  the  same  song,  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  this  Koljada,  a  pagan  sacrifice  of  a 
kid  IS  mentioned  (cf.  Glozunov,  Jtussian  Folksongs  (Russ.J,  St. 
Petersburg,  1S:1-I,  p.  1).  We  may  also  call  to  mind  the  super- 
natural nigalhi,  from  Lat.  rosatia  (poMroAia),  '  festival  of  roses,' 
already  mentioned  above  (p.  2o). 

Thus  we  may  assume  that  there  was,  even  in 
primitive  times,  an  active  tendency  to  conceive 
the  divine  in  human  form ;  and  if  Indra  in  the 
Rigveda  and  Thor  in  Northern  mythology  are 
described  as  giants  with  tawny  or  red  beards,  there 
b  nothing  against  discovering  there  a  primitive 
Aryan  idea  common  to  the  Indians  and  the 
Teutons.  This  tendency,  too,  suggests  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  language  the  attribute  'father' 
mast  have  been,  even  in  prehistoric  times,  added 
to  the  primitive  Aryan  *ayeiLS,  '  sky '  (Skr.  Dydus 
pitd,  Gr.  Zf IS  7ra-77p ;  cf.  also  in  Hesych.  Aeixd- 
Ti'pof-  6eis  vapa  Ti/.u0aiois,  Lat.  Juppiter),  as  there 
were  also  a  Scythian  Zeus  nairaios  and  a  Bithynian 
ZfiJsIIdiras,  IlaTrjrwos  (Kretschiner,  op.  cit.  p.  241  f.). 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word  '  father ' 
indicates  a  position  of  honour  of  'dyeus  com- 
pared to  the  ot.:er  '  heavenly  ones,'  as  seems  more 
likely  to  the  present  writer,  or  expresses  the  re- 
lation of  the  god  to  the  community  worshipping 
him,  as  is  the  case  in  Italy,  where  ^a<er  (or  mater) 
is  applitd  to  almost  aU  the  gods  (or  goddesses)  of 
the  oldest  group. 

A  further  consequence  of  this  personification  of 
the  deity  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  god  was  supplied  with  a  wife,  whose  designation 
was  most  simplj'  and  originally  obtained  by  form- 
ing the  feminine  of  the  male  deity  (Skr.  Agndyi  : 
Agni ;  Gr.  AiF^yq  :  Zeus,  Ai6s ;  Lat.  Juno,  *Jovino  : 
Jii/ij'iter,  Jonis).  The  idea,  too,  that  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  constitute  a  pair  united  in  marriage 
is  very  old.  In  the  Rigveda  the  '  mother,'  Pi-thioH 
(  =  A.S.  foldc,  'earth'),  appears  along  with  the 
'  lather,' Dydus.  The  report  of  Herodotus  regard- 
ing the  Scythians  {i/o/xlj^ovrft  r))/  T^y  roD  Aiis  eUai 
7i/ra<"iia)  has  already  been  mentioned.  Among 
the  Thracians  the  lordly  Ai&yvaos  (probably  a 
Tliracian  word)  is  sprung  from  the  marriage  of 
the  god  of  heaven  with  the  earth-goddess  ZeniXri 
(cf.  tlie  Lithuanian  Zimyna  :  Lith.  zenie.  Old  Slav. 
zenilja,  '  earth ").  Deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
Russian  peasantir  is  the  belief  in  the  love  of 
Jarilo,  the  god  of  light,  to  the  mati  sya  temlja, 
'  the  cold  Mother  Earth,'  just  as  we  find  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  rural  verse  :  '  Sal  wet  ]ni,  foldi, 
fini  muder,  beo  \>u  growende  on  godet  f(z\me^ 
'  Hail  to  thee,  O  Earth,  Mother  of  men !  Be 
thou  fruitful  in  God's  embrace."  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  the  i«p4$  7d/ioj  of  Zeus  with  'Hpi;,  who 
can  scarcely  be  shown  to  be  a  goddess  of  the  earth, 
is  related  to  the  same  circle  of  ideas  (cf.  Kretschmer, 
EinUitung,  p.  90  f. ;  on  the  otiier  side,  Frazer,  G£' 
i.  228,  and  Farnell,  Cxdts  of  the  Gr.  States,  L  1 80  ff. ). 
Finally,  we  have  to  mention  that  the  distinction 
of  grammatical  gender,  which  was  already  per- 
fected in  the  primitive  language,  formed  the 
basis  on  which,  on  the  one  hand,  male  {e.g. 
Dydus  and  Agni)  and,  on  the  other  hano, 
female  deities  (e.g.  Ushas,  Eustra)  could  be 
developed.  In  short,  in  many  places  there  are  to 
be  found,  even  in  primitive  times,  the  lirst  begin- 
nings of  the  formation  of  those  divine  families 
whose  real  evolution  belongs  entirely  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  respective  separate  jieoples. 

The  conception  of  the  oldest  gods  now  as  animals 
now  as  men,  which  we  have  so  far  discussed,  is 

•  We  may  look  uj>on  the  rOIe  played  by  TtUitt  at  Roman 
marriages  as  a  reinirnscence  of  the  same  ideas.  Cf.  ^ie^^'ms,  iv. 
I6t> ;  '  ^Miidam  sane  eliam  Tellurem  pneefise  ntiptii.t  tradunt ; 
nam  et  in  au^piciis  nuptiarum  invocatur  ;  cui  etiam  virfcined,  vel 
cum  lie  ad  domum  uiunii  co^perint,  vel  iam  ibi  pO0i>«,  diversit 
nominiboa  vel  ritu  sacrificant.' 
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however,  In  reality  only  the  outcome  of  a  general 
longing,  imniarunt  in  mankind,  to  know  and 
understand  the  world,  a  longing  which  in  primi- 
tive stages  of  culture  expresses  itself  in  two  other 
phenomena  as  well — in  riddle  and  in  myth.  In 
discussing  these  we  may  commence,  as  we  have 
done  so  frequently,  with  the  Litu-SIavic  conditions, 
where  both  ideas  appear  with  special  purity  and 
originality.  It  is  ditlicult  to  overestimate  the 
eignilicance  of  the  riddle  in  the  literature  of  the 
Slavonic  peoples  (cf.  Krek,  EMeitung  in  die  slav- 
Uche  Literatur  gesch.^t  p-  810  ff.;  and,  for  the  value 
of  riddles  in  the  interpretation  of  myths,  Max 
Miiller,  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  mythology^ 
1897,  i.  80 ff.,  and  art.  Riddle).  They  are  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word  Weltrdtsel  {^  tidiWQ^  of  the 
universe '),  for  their  subject  is,  if  not  exclusively, 
at  least  in  great  measure,  the  universe,  with  its 
thousand-ana-one  phenomena,  their  meaning  and 
Illustration. 

'  Peas  are  scattered  on  a  hundred  paths  ;  no  one  will  ^ther 
them  up — n»  caH,  ni  carlca,  ni  krdsnaja  diiHca'  (^the  stars). 
*  The  black  cow  has  pored  all  men  to  death  ;  the  white  cow  has 
brought  them  to  life  ag'ain '  (dap  and  nujkt),  '  Without  hands, 
without  feet,  he  creeps  on  the  mountains '  {the  wind).  '  In 
Spring  he  makea  elad  ;  in  Summer,  coo! ;  in  Autumn,  satiafled  ; 
In  Winter,  warm  ((A«  tret).  'There  stands  an  oak.  On  the 
oak  there  are  12  nesta  ;  in  each  neat  there  are  4  blue-bonneta ; 
each  blue-bonnet  has  U  epg-s — 7  white  and  7  black '  (the  j/ear, 
th4  month,  tce^a,  daps  ana  nights). 

It  is  the  same  fundamental  trait  as  appears  in 
these  few  Russian  examples  (cf.  Sado\'niKo\v,  The 
Riddles  of  the  Russian  People  [Russ.],  Petersburg, 
1876),  viz.  the  tendency  to  explain  the  great  cosmic 
processes,  the  course  of  the  sun,  the  division  of  the 
year,  etc.,  that  comes  most  clearly  to  the  front  in 
the  riddle-making  of  related  peoples. 

Thus  In  ancient  India  (cf.  Haup,  'Vedische  Ratselfragen  und 
Ratsel  sprue  he,'  in  Sitzmiosbericnte  der  Mtinchner  Ak.  d.  W., 
I>hit.-  hiat.  Kl.  1S73,  p.  457  IT.)  the  priests  even  in  Vedic  times,  on 
occasions  o!  ^rcat  sacn-ificial  ^'ut  lit  rings,  proposed  for  each  other 
and  for  the  oiTerer  riddles  of  the  followitig  kind.  The  IloUar 
asks,  e.g.,  'Who  travels  alone?"  '  WTio  will  be  born  again?' 
'What  18  the  preventive  against  snow?*  'What  la  the  great 
•cattering^?*  and  the  Adhvaryu  answers:  'The  sun  travels 
alone,'  'The  moon  will  be  born  again,'  'Fire  is  the  preventive 
against  snow,'  *  The  earth  is  the  great  scattering.'  Quite  similar 
aeries  of  riddles  occur  on  Teutonic  soil  (cf.  Wilinanna'  ZDA  xx. 
262)  in  the  Edda  and  the  poem  of  Traugenmud  ('  What  is  whiter 
tbaninow?  What  isfleeter  than  the  roe?  What  is  higher  than 
the  mountain  ?  What  Is  darker  than  the  ni^ht  ? ').  In  Greece  one 
need  only  refer  to  the  very  ancient  riddle  of  the  fire  that 
•wallows  up  the  father  and  mother,  occurring  in  the  Marriage 
0/  K«yx,  ascribed  to  Uesiod.  It  makes  quite  a  Vedic  impres- 
sion, seeing  that  It  is  a  prevalent  idea  in  the  Rigveda  that 
Agnl,  the  son  of  the  two  pieces  of  wood  by  the  rubbing  of 
which  he  Is  produced,  swallows  up  bis  father  and  mother  at 
ODce  after  his  birth. 

The  myth  is  devoted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
same  primitive  longing  as  the  riddle.  It  is  quite 
incorrect  {cf.  above,  p.  12)  to  suppose  that  it  is 
the  exclusive  possession  of  higher  social  classes 
or  the  product  of  priestly  acuteness,  however 
much  these  may  have  intluenced  its  forms  as 
presented  to  us  in  history.  In  its  origin  it  is 
undoulttedly  nothing  else  than  the  naive  and 
popular  expression  of  tlie  wish  to  understand  and 
comprehend  the  universe,  as  can  with  especial 
clearness  be  recognized  on  Arj'an  soil  in  the  rich 
but  8im{)le  and  transparent  mythical  formations 
of  the  Lithuanian  ana  Lettic  peoples.  These,  in 
any  case,  prove  that,  even  at  the  most  primitive 
stage  of  religiovis  ideas,  a  myth  can  be  developed 
to  explain  processes  of  nature  puzzling  to  the 
people.  In  the  first  place,  this  formation  of  myths 
18  concerned  witli  the  phenomena  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  (cf.  Mannhardt,  '  Die  lettischen  Sonnen- 
mythen*  in  2E  vii.  73,  209,  281,  and  Usener- 
Solmscn,  GbttevTianien^  p.  85  fV.). 

Teljawelik  is  the  smith  that  forged  the  sun.  The  people 
worship  the  sun  and  an  iron  hammer  of  spti-ial  wize.  Once  u^ion 
a  time  the  sun  was  invisible  for  several  months,  because  u  very 
mi'.'hty  king  had  i-\u<v*\  him  up  in  a  stn-ng  tower.  Then  the 
figures  of  the  /nUiar  brought  him  help  with  the  iron  hammer. 
The  tired  and  dust>  sun  is  placed  in  a  balh  l>y  the  mother  of 
PerkQoas,  and  then  is  dismissed  on  the  toUo'ving  day  washed 


and  shining.    Sun  and  mooo  are  described  Id  rarlooa  Daina  ai 

husband  and  wife,  and.  Indeed,  as  unfaithful  in  that  relation. 
The  moon  separates  herself  from  the  sun,  falls  In  lore  with  the 
morning  star  {Auazr\nA),  and  is  cut  in  two  by  the  sword  ol 
Perkunas.  The  stars  are  oonsidsred  as  daughters  of  the  sua, 
and  60  on. 

Such  stories  as  these  regarding  the  heavenly 
beings,  their  deeds,  and  their  relations  to  one 
another,  were  without  doubt  related  even  in  primi- 
tive Aryan  times  ;  and  it  is  to-day,  in  spite  of  all 
opposing  scepticism,  the  right  and  the  task  of  com- 
parative mythology  to  discover  cycles  of  myths 
which  go  back  to  such  pre-historic  interpretations 
of  nature,  as  has  been  done  by  A.  Kuhn  and  Max 
^lUUer.  Three  of  these  cycles  of  myths  seem  to 
the  present  writer  to  have  been  fixed  beyond  ques- 
tion.* These  refer  (1)  to  the  relation  of  sun,  moon, 
morning  and  evening  stars,  (2)  to  the  origin  of 
the  thunderstorm,  and  (3)  to  the  source  of  tir'e.  It 
must  suffice  at  this  point  to  characterize  them  in 
the  briefest  possible  way, 

(1)  Sun  and  moon  have  concluded  a  marriage  with  each  other, 
as  is  related  in  the  Lithuanian  and  Lettic  poems,  and  more 
fully  in  a  celebrated  hymn  of  the  Rigveda  (x.  B6).  The  morning 
and  evening  stars  stand  to  these  two  lieavenly  bodies  in  a 
relation  described  in  different  ways.  In  a  Lilhuanlan  i>oem,  as 
we  saw  above,  the  moon  separates  itself  from  the  sun  in  order 
to  run  after  the  morning  star.  Id  the  Lettic  poems  the  most 
usual  conception  is  that  the  *  sons  of  the  god '  (dewa  deU,  deifo 
ifunelei),  among  whom  the  two  stars  already  mentioned  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  understood,  are  described  as  suitors  for  the 
favour  of  'the  daughter  of  the  sun,'  i.e.  most  likely  the  sun 
itself,  just  as  in  India  the  two  A^viJis, '  the  lords  of  the  horses ' 
(cf.  Skr.  aiva,  'horse'),  are  regarded  as  the  lovers  of  Suryd  or 
Suryasya  Duhitd,  'the  daughter  of  the  sun.'  A  pre-ethnic 
connexion  of  the  Indian  A^vina  with  the  Lettic  'sons  of  the 
god'  seems,  therefore,  beyond  the  range  of  doubt  (the  view 
of  Oldenberg,  Die  lieligion  des  Veda,  p.  212),  particularly  when 
we  remember  that  in  the  Lettic  poems  the  morning  and  evening 
stars  are  also  called  the  'ponies'  of  the  moon  and  the  '  sona 
of  the  god '  are  thought  of  as  riders  on  grey  horses.  Further, 
the  etjuestrian  Greek  Atoo-xovpoi (Castor  and  Pollux),  the  brothera 
of  HeIenaCEArf»nj:€iA.Tj,  *  scelid,  '  heat  of  the  sun  ')coriesiiond  to 
the  Leltic  dSwa  deli,  'sons  of  the  god.'  Finally,  tlie  Lettio 
*  sons  of  the  god '  are  very  often  described  as  servants  and  work- 
men of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Seeing  now  that  we  know  from 
Laaicius,  (?e  Diis  ISainagitarum^p.i?,  about  a  Lithuanian  god 
Algis,  * angeliis  siiiniiwruin  deonim,'  whose  name(cf.  Litb.  afgdf 
'  reward  ')  literally  means  *  hired  labourer,'  and  this  Lith.  Algis 
is  etjTiioIogically  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  Teutonic  deity 
^^ci*  who  corresponded  to  Castor  and  PoUux(Tacitu8,  Germanto, 
ch.  43  :  Apud  NahanarvalosantiquaB  religionislucus  oatenditur; 
prBesidet  sacerdos  muHebri  ornatu,  sea  deos  interpretatione 
Romana  Castorem  PoUucemque  raemorant ;  ea  vis  numini, 
nonien  Aids  [*Alki,  dual  ?] ;  nulla  simulacra,  nullum  peregrina 
superatitionis  ve8tifj:ium ;  ut  fratres  tamen,  ut  iuvenes  vener- 
antur) — since  this  is  so,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  these 
forms  also  belong  to  the  cycle  of  the  Lettic  *  sons  of  the  god,' 
the  Indian  A^vins,  and  the  Greek  Dioscuri.t 

(2)  The  second  cycle  of  primitive  Aryan  myths  referred  to 
above,  dealing  with  the  explanation  of  the  thunder  and  the 
thunder-shower,  is  presented  in  two  different  settings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  one,  a  heavenly  being  slays  the  dragon  concealed  in 
the  cloud,  whose  water  now  flows  over  the  earth  (fight  of  Indra 
witli  lytra,  of  Tiiirya  with  Apao^a  in  the  Avesta,  of  Donar 
with  the  wolf  Fenris,  of  Apollo  with  the  Python);  according  to 
the  other,  a  god  delivers  from  a  monster  the  cows  of  the  clouds, 
who  are  imitriaoned  in  a  mountain  gorge  (/ntiro  and  ViivaHipa, 
Herakl'-s  and  Ueryones,  Hertuiles  and  Cacus). 

(3)  Lastly,  the  myths  dealing  with  the  origin  of  fire  are  con- 
nected with  the  custom,  preserved  among  the  Indians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Slavs,  and  Teutons,  and  partially  among  the  Lithu- 
anians (cf.  Usener,  op.  cit.  \k  87),  of  obtaining  tire  for  sacred 
purposes  by  taking  a  stick  of  hard  wood  (oak),  boring  it 
into  a  plank  or  board  of  softer  wood  (lime  tree),  and  turning 
It  round  and  round  till  fire  is  produced  by  the  friction.  In  this 
way,  which  may  be  compared  with  animal  generation,  tire  is  also 
produced  in  the  cloud,  whence  it  is  brought  to  earth  by  a  bird 
or  a  daring  human  being  (Prometheus).  A  similar  origin  ia 
enjoyed  by  the  earthly  fire-drink,  the  honey-mead  (Skr.  mddhu 
=  Gr.  tJ.(6v,  etc.)  which,  when  drunk  by  mortals,  bestows  upon 


*  In  this  connexion  the  present  writer  agrees  with  Winternltz, 
'  Was  wisscn  wirvon  den  Indogermanenf  (Heilage  zur  Milnchner 
AZ,  I'.KCi,  No.  258,  p.  292),  Only  in  one  point  does  Wintemit* 
seem  to  makea  mistake,  viz.  in  deducing  from  these  m^ahs  the 
existence  of  personal  gods,  a  view  which  reste  on  the  confusion 
emphasized  above  (p.  3S»)  between  personified  natural  phenom- 
ena and  natural  phenomena  that  have  become  personal  gods. 

t  A.  i\rvn-k\\^T{Archiv /lir elavi^che  Phitologxe,  xxiil.jis  wrong 
In  finding  in  tiie  authors  contention  that  LHh.  Algis  b  Qer. 
Aleut  {RiuW-xicon,  p.  073).  a  contradiction  of  his  opinion,  ol 
which  Bruckner  himself  approves,  that  as  yet  there  were  no 
Aryan  names  for  the  gods;  for  these  names  represent,  not  an 
Aryan  god-name,  but  an  Aryan  appellative  ('hired  labourer') 
preserved  by  chance  Id  the  myth. 
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them  Immortality  (3kr.  amrta,  'Immortality,'  'draught  of 
ImmortaIity'  =  Gr.  anfipotria^  Ht.  *  immortality ')  as  it  is  possessed 
by  the  heavenly  being's  (A.  Kuhn,  Die  ilirabkunft  dt-s  Feiurt 
UTKi  det  Gotterlranks,  Berlin,  lS.il)).  The  thought  that  the 
univeree  is  a  well-ordered  whole,  resting  on  fixed  laws,  is  a  long 
way  in  advance  of  these  explanations,  and  where  this  thought 
meets  us  in  earlier  epochs,  as  in  the  Indo-Iraniao  conception 
of  Skr.  j^d^Av.  ojla,  it  points  to  foreign  non-Aryan  influenced 
(cf.  Oldenberir,  DU  Retigion  des  Veda,  pp.  49,  193). 

4.  The  worship. — In  the  foregoing  sections  w« 
have  dealt  with  the  ideas  of  the  Aryans  re- 
garding their  gods  and  \vith  their  beliefs.  We 
now  go  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  services 
which  they  devoted  to  them,  i.e.  their  worship. 
This  point,  which  has  often  been  neglected  by  in- 
vestigators, is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  tne  development  of  the  gods,  for  naturally 
it  mast  have  been  along  \vith  and  by  means  of  the 
form  of  worship  assigned  to  them  that  the  fluid 
and  indefinite  figures  came  to  assume  more  fixed  and 
individual  forms.  We  shall  in  this  discussion  have 
to  deal  with  four  phenomena  connected  with 
worship  which  we  find  in  historic  times:  (a)  sacri- 
fice and  prayer,  (6)  the  priests,  (c)  the  temples, 
(rf)  the  feasts.  We  shall  have  to  ask  whether 
and  how  far  these  institutions  go  back  into  the 
pribiitive  history  of  the  Aryan  peoples. 

(a)  Sacrifice  and  Prayer.— There  was  among 
the  Aryans,  just  as  among  all  other  peoples,  a  more 
ancient  way  of  bringing  the  supernatural  within 
reach  of  the  natural  than  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
namely,  magic.  Its  forms  appear  so  closely  con- 
nected, even  in  historic  times,  with  those  of  the 
cult,  that  it  is  often  diHicult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
conceptions.  We  may  say,  however,  that  magic  is 
present  in  all  those  cases  in  which  man  imagines 
that  he  is  able,  by  word  or  by  deed,  to  make  a 
spirit  directly  and  immediately  serviceable  to  him- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  we  can  speak  of  an  act 
of  worship  only  where,  by  a  sacrifice  or  a  prayer,  tlie 
other\vise  free  will  of  a  deity  is  supposed  to  be 
more  indirectly  influenced  and  made  favourable  to 
mortal  man.  It  thus  depends  on  the  way  of  in- 
fluencing the  deity,  not  on  the  intention  connected 
with  it,  which  is  m  both  cases  the  same.  He  who 
lights  a  fire  early  in  the  morning  in  order  thereby 
to  facilitate  the  rising  of  the  sun,  or  he  who  banishes 
with  a  text  a  demon  of  sickness  into  a  stone  or  a 
plant,  performs  a  magical  act.  He,  however,  who 
appehls  to  the  heavenly  powers  by  means  of  sacri- 
ficeii  and  prayers  in  order  that  they  may  cause  the 
sun  to  shine  or  make  him  well,  engages  in  an  cict 
oftforship. 

Magic  may  be  practised  either  by  an  action  or 
by  ttords,  as  can  be  clearly  gathered  from  its 
terminology.  The  following  series  of  terms  is 
chai.-acteristic  of  the  former  method  :  Skr.  krti/d 
'acciim,'  'bewitching,'  'magic,'  'witch,'  Lith. 
keriis  '  magic,'  kereti  '  to  bewitch  some  one  by 
the  eye,  etc.,"  Old  Slav.  iarU  'magic';  Skr. 
krniiti  from  kar  '  he  makes,'  from  which  also  Skr. 
kdrman  '  the  sacrifice  '  is  derived.  In  both  cases, 
i.e.  in  magic  and  in  sacrifice,  a  '  doing '  /car'  ^{ox'i"', 
a  ceremonial  action  is  intended. 

In  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  however,  '  to  charm  * 
ia  the  same  aa  to  '  speak '  or  '  sing,"  as  is  seen  in  the  Greek  tiraiScit 
*  magician,' '  charmer,'  en-wS^  '  magic  formula  ' :  c'rra'Su  '  I  sing  to 
It';  O.H.Q.  galstar  'magic  song,' ffaWri,  qalstdrdri,  'magi- 
cian': qalan,  bigalan;  Old  Slav,  bajati  'tabulari,'  'incanlare,' 
'  mederi,!  Serv.  bajali '  to  charm,'  Old  Slav,  halija  '  magician ' : 
Or.  «fri7^i,  Lat.  f&ri\  Lith.  wafdyti  'to  conjure,'  'charm'; 
wafdas  '  name,*  and  in  many  other  e.xamples  (cf.  Osthoff, 
'Aljcrhand  Zauber  etymologisch  beleuchtet,' in  Bezzenberger's 
BeUfcige  zur  Kunde  der  indngerm.  Sprachen,  xxiv.  109  ;  and 
Schrsder,  Realh'xicon,  art.  'Zauber  und  Aberglaube  ).  Here 
also  we  have  to  do  with  a  'speaking*  Kar'  t^oxvv,  a  ceremonial, 
rbyUimical  speaking,  in  which  a  priori  a  definite  magic  power 
is  latent. 

Such  magic  acts  or  words  occur  frequently  on 
the  aoil  of  the  separate  Aryan  peoples,  along  with 
and  mixed  up  with  actions  of  worship  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.     In  IqcUa  he  who  wishes 


to  possess  deadly  weapons  sacrifices  iron  nails  (cf. 
Oldenberg,  op.  cit.  p.  369)  ;  in  Greece  he  who 
wishes  to  conjure  up  an  actual  thunderstorm  pro- 
duces by  the  rolling  of  a  waggon  a  noise  similar  to 
thunder  (cf.  O.  Gruppe,  Griech.  Mythol.  i.  p.  820). 
Burchard  of  Worms  tells  of  a  custom  prevalent  in 
Germany  (cf.  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythol.*  i.  560), 
according  to  which  he  who  wishes  rain  causes  a 
naked  girl  to  be  led  to  the  river  and  there  sprink'ed 
with  water.  In  Lithuania,  if  the  people  wish  rainy 
weather,  they  turn  towards  the  sun  and  sprinlde 
themselves  with  water  at  the  time  of  the  morning 
prayer  (cf.  Prtetorius,  p.  33),  etc.  We  may  caU 
sjjecial  attention  to  another  rain-charm  01  this 
kind,  which  by  comparison  with  the  Indian  and  tlie 
Greek  usage  is  seen  to  be  primitive.  In  Greece 
the  phrase  Zeiis  6ei  is  used  for  '  it  rains,'  which, 
when  traced  back  to  an  older  stage  of  the  lan- 
guage, can  only  mean  '  The  father  (heaven)  presses 
grapes'  (Skr.  sunS'mi  '  I  press,'  sdma  '  the  pressed,' 
'  the  soma  drink ').  It  is  also  customary  to 
charm  the  rain  by  an  offering  of  honey,  where 
the  rain  which  drops  on  the  trees  and  branches  is 
likened  to  honey.  Exactly  corresponding  to  these 
ideas  we  find  in  India  the  belief  that  by  letting 
the  soma,  which  itself  is  called  a  son  of  the  rain- 
god  Parjanya,  drip  through  the  strainer,  rain  is 
enticed  to  fall.  Tlius  the  very  fact  that  the  man 
'presses'  the  juice  on  the  earth,  incites  or  rather 
compels  the  god  in  heaven  to  '  press,'  i.e.  to  cause 
the  rain  to  fall  (cf.  Windisch,  Festgruss  an  Roth,  p. 
140 ;  Oldenberg,  op.  cit.  p.  459 ;  O.  Gruppe,  op.  at. 
p.  819).  The  magic  formula  plays  a  still  more 
important  part  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
ancient  Aryans,  and  at  the  lower  stage  everything 
is  secured  by  its  means,  for  which  at  a  higher  stage 
man  turns  to  the  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices. 
By  its  means  wounds  and  sicknesses  are  healed, 
by  its  means  women  in  labour  are  delivered 
of  the  fruit  of  their  body  (cf.  Eeallexicon,  artt. 
'  Arzt '  and  '  Hebamme '),  by  its  means  the  heavenly 
powers  are  enticed  to  partake  of  the  food  ofiered 
to  them  (see  below,  p.  41),  by  its  means  a  man 
curses  himself  in  case  of  perjury  (see  below,  II.  5), 
by  its  means  the  darkness  of  the  future  is  pene- 
trated (cf.  below.  III.  i),  and  so  on. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  these  primeval  beliefs,  which  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  liigher  conception  are  called  '  super- 
stition,' superstitio  (sur\aval  [?]),  but  which  were 
originally  '  faith '  itself,  a  higher  form  of  divine 
worship  was  developed  among  the  Aryans  even  in 
pre-historic  times,  in  which  real,  if  exceedingly 
primitive,  sacrificial  rites  were  employed. 

The  history  of  the  language  points  at  once  to 
this,  for  the  expressions  for  'sacrifice,'  'to  sacri- 
fice,' 'sacrificial  animal,'  in  the  separate  Aryan 
languages,  extend  for  the  greater  part  beyond  the 
realm  of  magic,  and  belong  to  a  higher  class  of 
words,  whose  fundamental  meaning  we  are  wont 
to  express  in  our  language  by  the  term  '  holy.' 

Cf.  Gr.  ayoi  '  worship,'  '  sacriiice '  =  Skr.  ydjas  '  worship ' :  Skr. 
Ita}.  Av.  yaz  'to  sacrifice,*  'to  worship  by  sacrifice'  (o^ojaoi 
'to  worship  with  religious  fear');  Goth,  hurut.  Old  Nor.,  A.S. 
husl  '  sacrifice '  =  Lith.  szweSlias,  Old  Slav,  svqta,  Av,  speMa 
'holy';  Volsc.  esarii-trom,  Umb.  esunu  '  sacrifice '  =  Gr.  icadf 
'holy*;  Lat.  victiirui  'sacrificial  \'ictim*  =  Goth.  rceihs  'holy,' 
weiha  'priest,*  weihan  'to  sanctify*;  O.H.G.  zebar,  A.S.  ti/r. 
Old  Nor.  ta/n  'sacrificial  victim'  =  Lat.  dapes  'sacrificial  meal,' 
etc. 

We  have  the  additional  fact  that,  among  all  the 
Aryan  peoples,  Slavs  and  Lithuanians  as  well  as 
Greeks  and  Indians,  the  existence  of  real  sacrificial 
rites  can  be  proved.  It  will  be  our  task  in  the 
following  section  to  give  an  account  of  these. 

Anioim  the  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  of 
historical  times,  when  sacrifices  were  otlered  to 
the  immortals,  fire  had  to  be  kindled  on  the  altar 
in  order  that  the  gifts  might  by  its  means  reach 
the  gods.     Thus  '  to  sacrifice '  in  Greek  {6vu),  Bvala, 
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etc.  ;  Lat.  fUmus  '  smoke ')  implies  '  to  cause  to  go 
np  in  smoke.'  Quite  another  picture  is  oft'ered, 
however,  by  the  otlier  Aryan  peoples.  To  begin 
with,  Herodotus  (i.  132)  tells  of  a  much  more  simple 
and  primitive  kind  of  sacrifice  in  the  case  of  the 
Persians,  who,  as  we  saw  above,  preserved  with 
great  faithfulness  the  original  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  gods : 

6wri-rt  5«  toio-i  n«poT7(ri  »epl  nvi  *lpi)fi.ivov^  Btovt  (sun,  moon, 
sky,  earth,  fire,  wind,  water)  ^5e  KariimjKt.  ovre  ptttfxoi'i 
woirvKTCu  ovT<  TTvp  avoxaiovai  ^e'AAoi^es  f*veiv.  ov  tnTovSji 
XpVoKTflu,  ovkI  air^iZ,  ov  tTTtfJ-tLoat,  oi'Ki  ov\jj<rt.  Tiol'  Si  ftK  iKd(ma 
ffvety  diXei,  €s  \ujpov  Kadapby  a-yaytlji'  rh  (cnjl'O?  noAe'et  rhv  Ge'ov 
•Vrofiafiu^* ro?  Tov  Tt.7)Q7)v  tivptjiyT)  ^oAiffra  .  .  .  frrtay  oe  oiafitw- 
TvAas  jtaTti  fiepea  to  tpTjio*"  ti^OT)  Ta  icpca,  virojrd(7at  TroiTj*"  tiK 
owoAwTarni',  /jwiAnrra  6e  to  Tpl(J>uAAo^',  <iri  Taunj?  efJijie*  lo*"  navra 
ji  Kf}4a.  ota^e'vTot  6j  ovToO  ^dyot  aWjp  irapetrrewc  eTragt'6ct  t?eo- 
yoi-i'iTV,  oiTp*  6i)  «'«eiW>i  Aryowffi  eiF<M  T7J»'  effaoiS,)!'.  acev  yap  5ij 
fidyov  ov  ffi^il  v6tioK  fori  fivffi'a?  irote'ecrdat.  eTTurxw*'  5<  oAt'yo*' 
Xpot'Oi'  airo^e'pn^A  6  thiaat  Tti  cp^a  ecu  xparoi  ori  fur  6  A6yof 

Oipfffft. 

Thus  this  old  Persian  sacrificial  custom  did 
not  know  the  use  of  fire  in  bearing  the  food  to 
the  gods.  The  flesh  was  laid  on  a  specially  pre- 
pared sacrificial  litter,  on  which  the  gods  were 
supposed  to  descend  (Skr.  barkis,  Av.  baresman 
'sacrificial  litter '  =  Old  Pruss.  balsiiiis  'cushion,' 
pobalso  '  pillow,'  Serv.  blazina  '  cushion,'  Old  Nor. 
oolstr,  O.  H.  G.  bohtar  'pillow'),  and  the  god  was 
allured,  by  means  of  an  exorcism,  to  partake  of  the 
food.  Herodotus  (iv.  60)  tells  of  a  similar  practice 
prevalent  among  the  Scythians.  The  sacriticer 
threw  the  animal  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
noose,  and  strangled  it  after  calling  on  the  god, 
otfrc  TTvp  ivaKavaat  ovre  Karap^d/xfeos  oi5t'  iinuirfiaas. 
The  flesh  of  the  strangled  animal  was  boiled,  just 
as  was  customary  among  the  Persians.  In  this 
conne.\ion  the  two  Litu-Prussian  sacrifices, 
which  are  described  in  Lasicius'  book,  de  Diis 
Samagitarum  {\>-p.  4!)  and  54),  are  of  great  interest. 
Both  are  harvest-otierings.  At  the  first  (related 
by  A.  Guagiiiiii  from  the  Kronika  Polska,  etc.,  of 
Math.  Stryikowski,  mentioned  above),  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  October,  the  sacrificial  animals 
were  battered  to  death  ■Nvith  cudgels  by  the  priests 
and  other  worshippers,  who  all  the  time  called 
on  the  god  Zeiiiieimik.  Before  the  worshippers 
sat  down  to  the  feast,  portions  of  each  kind  of  food 
were  thrown  into  every  corner  of  the  house  with 
the  words  :  '  Accipe  o  Zemiennik  grato  animo  sacri- 
ficiuin  atque  Imtus  comedc'  The  second  (related 
by  Menecius)  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  The  faith- 
ful were  assembled  in  a  bam.  A  he-goat  was  led  in. 
The  sacrificing  priest,  or  '  wurschaite,'  laid  both 
hands  on  it,  and  called  on  all  the  gods  in  succession. 
Then,  while  a  hymn  was  being  sung,  the  goat  was 
raised  into  the  air  and  held  there  till  the  song  was 
finished.  Thereupon  the  prie.st  slew  the  animal, 
sprinkled  the  blood,  which  had  been  caught  in  a 
dish,  round  about,  and  gave  the  flesh  to  the  women 
to  boil.  Here,  ag:ain,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  burning 
of  the  victim.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  Teutons 
also,  regarding  whose  sacrificial  customs  we  have, 
unfortunately,  very  scanty  information,  sacrificial 
fire  seems  to  all  appearance  to  have  been  unknown. 
The  bodies  of  tlie  victims  or  their  heads  (cf. 
Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  61)  were  in  this  case  hung  on 
sacred  trees,  a  custom  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Arab  Ibn  Uustah,  prevailed  among 
the  heathen  Russians  of  northern  origin  : 

•The  soothsayer  takes  the  man  or  the  kiiiiiiiil,  puts  a  noose 
round  the  neck,  bangs  the  victim  up  on  a  tree,  waits  till  it 
expires,  and  then  says:  "This  is  a  sacrifice  for  the  god"'(cf. 
Thomsen,  Der  Ursprung  des  russischen  Staates^  Qotha,  1879, 
p.  27). 

The  flesh  of  the  victim  is  boiled  here  too,  as  is 
seen  from  the  Goth.  sau])s,  'sacrifice,'  O.H.G. 
giodaji,  *  to  Ijoil.' 

Moreover,  as  there  is  in  the  Veda  no  lack  of  evi- 
dence that  'in  th(' .sacrificial  fire  an  innovation  of 
an  acUanced  sacrificial  technique'  was  present  (cf. 


Oldenberg,  Religion  dea  Veda,  p.  343  fT.),  we  have 
good  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  thought  that 
the  gifts  assigned  to  the  god  could  be  borne  to 
him  by  means  of  the  flame  or  the  smoke  was  one 
which  was  as  yet  foreign  to  primitive  Aryan  times. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  gifts  were,  on  t  he  contrary, 
spread  out  on  the  place  of  sacrifice  itself,  raised 
into  the  air  or  hung  on  trees,  and  the  god  must 
come  himself  and  partake  of  them  on  the  xpot. 

The  worshipper  refreshes  his  gods  with  the  food 
and  drink  of  which  he  himself  partakes,  in  order 
thereby  to  make  them  strong  and  wUling  to  carry 
out  his  ends.  That  this  was  the  original  sacrificial 
idea  of  the  Aryan  peoples  follows  most  distinctly 
from  the  complete  correspondence  between  ancient 
Aryan  sacrifice  and  ancient  Aryan  food.  The  fur- 
ther back  we  penetrate  into  the  past  of  the  Aryan 
peoples,  the  more  do  we  find  that  cattle-rearing  pre- 
dominated over  agriculture.and  that  in  consequence 
flesh  foods  and  animal  products  outweighed  vege- 
table foods  (cf.  Schrader,  Reallexicon,  artt.  '  Acker- 
bau,'  'Viehzucht,'  and  'Nahrung').  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  sacrifices.  In  the  reports 
quoted  above  we  find  only  animal  sacrifices  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  same  way  Tacitus  (Germania,  ch. 
ix.)  mentions  only  concessa  animalia.  In  reference 
to  the  Slavs,  cf.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Got.  iii.  14  :  d(bv 
fiiy  yhp  (va  riv  T^i  itrrpoirijs  Stimovpyin  (PerunU) 
airdvrujv  Kvpiov  /idvov  aurbv  vofii^ovct  elvat,  Kal  Qvowi 
OLvriZ  pdas  t6  Kal  Upeia  airavTo,  and  also  Helmold, 
Chron.  Slav.  i.  52  :  '  Conveniuntque  viri  et  mulieres 
cum  parvulis,  mactantque  diis  suis  hostias  de  bobus 
et  ovibxis.'  Among  the  Lithuanians,  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  sacrifices  of  oxen  and 
swine  were  offered.  The  very  early  acquaintance 
of  the  Aryan  peoples  with  animal  sacrifice  is 
significantly  witnessed  to  by  the  existence  in  their 
primitive  vocabulary  of  exact  designations  of  the 
outer  and  inner  parts  of  the  animal  carcass,  which 
could  be  obtained  only  in  the  course  of  sacrificial 
rites  (cf.  Schrader,  Reallexicon,  art.  '  Korperteile '). 

In  the  earliest  times  it  was  customary  to  sacrifice 
and  eat,  or  eat  and  sacrifice,  the  flesh  of  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  the  goat,  and,  in  Europe,  the  pig,  i.e. 
the  most  ancient  domestic  animals  of  the  Aryans. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  horse  seems  to  have  occupied 
a  special  place.  As  the  horse  did  not  belong  to 
the  oldest  stock  of  Aryan  domestic  animals  (cf. 
Schrader,  Reallexicon,  art.  '  Pferd  '),  perhaps  other 
sacrificial  ideas  may  have  been  influential  in  intro- 
ducing this  sacrifice,  such  as  the  wish  to  incorporate 
the  qualities  of  the  animal  in  the  worshipper,  or  to 
render  a  special  service  to  the  god  who  was  thought 
of  in  the  form  of  a  hor.se  (cf.  J.  v.  Negelein,  Dot 
Pferd  im  arischen  Altertum,  Konigsberg,  1903). 
Fowl,  game,  and  fish  were  excluded  from  the  stated 
sacrifices,  because  they  did  not  originally  serve  as 
food  (cf.  Schrader,  Reallexicon,  artt.  '  Viehzucht,' 
'Jagd,'  and  '  Fisch,  Fischfang').  In  the  oldest 
times,  too,  the  use  of  salt  was  avoided,  again  for 
the  simple  reason  that  for  purely  animal  food  it 
was  unnecessary  (cf.  Reallexicon,  art.  'Salz'). 

The  sacrificial  drink  of  primitive  times  was  mead, 
the  place  of  which  was  gradually  taken  in  the 
north  by  beer,  and  in  the  south  oy  wine.  The 
customs  connected  with  these  drink-otterings  in 
barbaric  conditions,  stich  as  we  must  presuppose 
for  primitive  times,  are  again  viviiily  portrayed  by 
Menecius  (Lasicius,  c.  53)  with  regard  to  Lithuania : 

'  Die  Geortdi  sacrificium  faciunt  Pergrubriit,  qui  floruni,  plant- 
arum  onuiiuni»iae  gerniinum  deua  creditur.  Sat-rificuhis  enim, 
queni  V'urai^haiten  appellant,  tenet  dextra  oljhain  cervisin 
plenam  invocatoque  dcnionii  nomine  decantat  illitis  laudes. 
Tu,  iiiquit,  ahi;;is  hlemeni,  tu  rcducis  amtenitat'Cm  veris,  per 
te  nc-Miura  et  silvie  florent.  llac  cantilena  linita  dentinus 
appreliendens  ohbam,  ebihit  cervisiain  nulla  adhiiiltA  nianu 
i|>wunique  obhani  ita  mordicus  epotani  retro  supra  caput  iacit. 
<lWM  cum  e  terra  sublata,  iterum  inipleta  est ;  oumes  quotijuot 
adsunt,  ex  ea  hibunt  ordine  attpie  in  laudem  Perprubrii  Irmnum 
canunt.     Postea  epulantur  totA  die  et  choreas  oucunt.' 
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If,  then,  'to  sacrifice'  means  simply  to  refresh 
the  gods  with  earthly  food  and  drink,  and  if,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  gifts  were  originally  oU'ered  to  the 
heavenly  beings  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  sum- 
moned recipients  on  the  place  of  sacrifice  without 
the  use  of  tire,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  closely 
this  sacrificial  rite  resembles  the  entertaining  of 
the  dead  described  above,  when  food  and  drink 
were  shaken  or  poured  out  into  furrows  or 
trenches  (see  above,  p.  26).  The  explanation  is 
thus  by  no  means  far-fetched  that  the  feeding  of 
the  beings  which  were  thought  to  be  in  the  natural 
phenomena,  the  thunder,  the  storm,  the  fire,  etc., 
18  to  be  understood  as  a  kind  of  deduction  or  trans- 
ference from  the  cult  of  the  dead,  where  the  offer- 
ing of  food  and  drink  is  intelligible  without  any 
difficulty  from  the  prevailing  ideas  regarding  the 
further  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  In  that 
case  we  should  conceive  of  the  course  of  develop- 
ment in  the  following  way.  There  was  a  time 
when  only  the  dead  were  supplied  with  food  and 
drink,  and  when  man  sought  to  obtain  influ- 
ence over  the  powers  of  nature  only  by  means  of 
magic,  as  described  above.  But  the  more  the 
thought  of  personification  gained  precedence  over 
magic,  the  more  did  people  begin  to  transfer  the 
sacrificial  customs  usual  in  the  service  of  the  dead 
to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  powers,  and  then 
the  further  change  arose  naturally  from  this  state 
of  aft'airs,  viz.  that  the  sacrificial  gifts  were  spread 
on  the  ground  instead  of  being  buried  in  it. 

Returning  to  the  sacrifice  itself,  we  reach  one 
form  of  it  which  has  not  yet  been  considered — a  form 
which  with  its  gloomy  aspect  persists  from  primi- 
tive into  historic  times,  viz.  human  sacrifice  (cf., 
for  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  E.  V.  Lasaul.v,  Das 
Suhnopfer,  Wiirzburg,  1841 ;  for  the  Celts,  Teutons, 
Slavs,  Lithuanians,  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mytho- 
logies, i.  38,  V.  Hehn,  Kulturpflanzen'' ,  p.  531, 
Golther,  Germanische  Mythologxe,  p.  516,  Miillen- 
hoS,  Deutsche  Altertumskunde,  iv.  214flf. ;  for  the 
Indians,  A.  Weber,  Indische  Streifen,  i.  54-89, 
and  Oldenberg,  op.  cit.  p.  363).  This  human 
sacrifice  is  to  be  found  in  various  forms.  Thus  in 
the  north  of  Europe  we  have  the  sacrifice  of  victory, 
i.e.  the  previously  promised  slaughter  of  prison- 
ers at  the  altars  or  the  gods.  In  the  sontli  and 
among  the  Gauls  we  have  the  sacrifice  of  expiation, 
i.e.  the  giving  up  of  a  human  life  for  other  lives 
that  are  forfeited  or  in  danger.  We  find  every- 
where the  building  sacrifice,  i.e.  the  conviction 
that  the  durability  of  a  new  building  could  be  pur- 
chased only  by  a  human  life  (cf.  Liebrecht,  Zur 
Volkslcunde,  p.  284  flf.  '  Die  vergrabenen  Menschen,' 
also  Germ.  xxxv.  211).  It  is  difticult  to  discover 
the  really  fundamental  idea  in  this  sacrifice.  To 
carry  out  the  idea  of  the  meat-offering,  we  might 
start  with  the  supposition  that  cannibalism  was 
once  wide-spread  among  Aryan  peoples,  which 
undoubtedly  is  very  fullj'  attested  for  numerous 
non-Aryan  peoples  of  Europe  (cf.  R.  Andree,  Die 
Anthropop/iJif/ic,  Leipzig,  1887,  p.  2).  In  milder 
times  a  cliange  in  this  sacrificial  idea  had  taken 
place,  in  the  sense  that  a  human  being  was  regarded 
as  the  best  sacrifice  that  could  be  brought  to  the 
gods  (cf.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Got.  ii.  15 :  twv  Si  lep<lwi> 
afpifrt  t6  xiWuTTOv  &v$pt)jir6i  iffTiv,  Svirfp  fie  SopidXorror 
ToiTjiroiiTo  rpCrrov).  Or  we  could  think  of  a  trans- 
ference from  the  worship  of  the  dead,  in  which,  as 
we  saw  above  (p.  21),  it  was  usual  to  give  men  to 
the  dead  as  servants  and  companions  in  death. 
From  this,  too  (cf.  below,  II.  5 ),  the  penal-sacrifice 
(execution),  which  has  not  been  mentioned  above, 
may  have  taken  its  rise.  Ideas  connected  with 
magic  may  also  have  been  operative  in  the  build- 
ing sacrifice,  as,  e.g.,  the  wish  to  transfer  human 
potencies  into  the  building.  Whatever  the  real 
ezpl'wwiti'^^  t-i--  iiave  been,  we  must  in  any  case 


regard  human  sacrifice  as  a  primitive  institution  in 
the  history  of  Aryan  religion,  and  not  a  compara- 
tively late  innovation  originating  from  the  East,  aa 
is  done  by  O.  Gruppe  (Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fort- 
schritte  der  klassischen  Alterlumsw.  Ixxxv.  10). 

We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the 
incantation  or  magic  formula  which  entices  the 
gods  to  the  feast,  and  seen  it  to  be  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  sacrifice.  This  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  form  of  prayer.  In  any  case  the  different 
terms  for  prayer  point  to  a  close  connexion  with 
sacrifice  (cf.  Gr.  effxo/iiH  =  Lat.  voveo;  Gr.  Xin), 
\laaoiJM  —  Lat.  litare  ;  h\t\i.  maldd  '  prayer '  =  Goth. 
blitan  '  to  sacrifice,'  from  'mldd  [the  last  accord- 
ing to  R.  Much]).  Si'  To  pray '  is  to  request  a  benefit 
while  promising  or  offering  a  sacrifice  :  do  ut  des. 
The  idea  of  thanks  appears  in  the  Aryan  languages 
at  a  late  date  compared  with  the  idea  or  peti- 
tion (cf.  Beallexicon,  pp.  698,  605),  and  thank- 
oflerings  are  almost  entirely  unknown  both  in  the 
Vedic  worship  and  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Those 
divinities,  however,  who  were  called  up  by  means 
of  those  ancient  Incantations  and  prayers  must 
at  a  very  primitive  stage  of  development  have 
been  designated  simply  as  'the  called.'  This  we 
learned  above  (p.  16)  to  have  been  the  real  signifi- 
cation of  the  Teutonic  '  God,'  which  then,  as  it 
easily  enough  understood,  passed  over  into  the 
masculine  gender  under  the  influence  of  expressions 
which  were  more  personally  conceived. 

(6)  The  Priests. — If  the  practice  of  magic  and 
the  incantation  preceded  sacrifice  and  prayer,  the 
magician  must  have  been  the  forerunner  of  the 
priest.  This  development  is  clearly  presented  to 
us  in  the  history  of  the  language.  1  he  most  im- 
portant designation  of  the  priest  in  the  language 
of  ancient  India  is  brahmdn  (masc),  while  brdhman 
(neut. )  means  'devotion.'  The  opinion  used  to  be 
generally  held  that  the  fundamental  signification 
of  this  class  of  words  was  to  be  found  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  (according  to  Bohtlingk-Roth,  Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch,  v.  135,  '  the  devotion  which  appears  as 
intensity  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  aspires  towards 
the  gods'),  but  in  recent  times  it  has  become  more 
and  more  recognized  that  brdhman  originally  means 
'  the  incantation,'  and  brnhmdn  in  consequence  '  he 
who  knows  incantations'  (cf.  M.  Haug,  '  Uber  die 
urapriingliche  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  brahma,'  in 
Sitzungsb.  d.  kgl.  bayer.  Ak.  d.  W.  zu  Miinchen, 
1868,  ii.  J).  80 ff  ;  R.  Pischel,  GGA,  1894,  p.  420;  R 
Osthoff,  in  Bezzenberger's  Beitrdge,  xxiv.  113ff.). 
Now,  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer  and  of  the 
majority  of  investigators,  the  Lat.  fldmen,  whose 
formation  (cf.  carmen,  agmen)  points  with  cer- 
tainty to  an  originally  neuter  idea  (priesthood), 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  Skr.  brdhma,  so  that  for 
this  word  also  there  follows  a  similar  evolution  of 
meanings, '  incantation,'  'community  of  those  who 
know  incantations,'  '  individuals  acquainted  with 
incantations'  (  =  priests).* 

It  is  accordingly  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
from  the  Aryan  root  vid — void — '  to  know,'  frequent 
designations  of  the  magician  and  the  priest 
are  derived,  since  both  are  regarded  as  the 
'  knowers'  (viz.  of  all  kinds  of  magic)  Kar  i^oxf)". 
Here  must  be  mentioned,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
O.H.G.  wizzago,  A.S.  witega  'prophet,'  O.N.  vitki 
'magician,'  vitka,  'witchery,'  O.H.G.  totzzdn  'pro- 
phecy,' and  Old  Russian  vidunU  '  magician,' 
vidl  '  witchcraft,'  vidima  '  witch,'  vidistvo  '  witch- 
ery ' ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  these  the  designation  of  the 
ancient  Gallic  priestly  caste  of  druids,   Ir.  dnii, 

•  Even  those  acholara  who  do  not  believe  in  the  etymological 
relationship  of  brdhman  andyZanw'/i(cf.  e.^.  Walde,  Lat,  etymoL 
Worterbuch)  admit  the  two  facts  wfiich  are  of  importance  for 
the  history  of  reliffion,  viz.  (1)  that  brdhman  originally  siunifled 
'  mafic  formula,'  and  (2)  that  jldmen  was  origin&lljr  a  neutef 
CODceptioo. 
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which,  being  derived  from  *dru-vids  (according  to 
Tliurneysen,  in  Holder,  Altkeltischer SpracJuichatz), 
means  exactly  '  the  very  knowing  ones.'  But  the 
personalities  wliicli  in  this  connexion  are  most 
important  for  the  history  of  Aryan  religion  are 
those  that  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Litu- 
Prussian  sources,  and  designated  with  all  kinds 
of  variations  of  their  name  *  as  waidewut,  waide- 
lotte,  toaideler,  waidter  (Old  Prus.  waist  'to know,' 
waidimai  '  we  know,'  waidhiinai  '  we  perform 
pagan  religious  rites'). 

They  were  also  named  zynys :  Lith.  Hntiti  '  to 
know'  (iijnauti  'to  charm'),  or  the  monininks : 
Lith.  moniu  'I  understand,'  or  the  nuildininks : 
Lith.  tnaldd,  '  jirayer '  (cf .  especially  Matth. 
Pra-torius,  Delkiiu  Prussicce  oder  Preimsische 
Schaubuhne,  p.  41  tf.).  These  'waidlers'  may  he 
described  hoth  as  magicians  and  as  priests.  Tliey 
were  servants  of  the  chief-priest,  who  was  called 
in  Old  I'russian  kriwe,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
further  below.  The  separate  gods  seem  each  to 
have  had  special  'waidlers':  naruttcs  (cf.  Gr. 
Vripevs  above,  p.  35)  was  the  name  given  to  the 
waidler  of  the  water-god ;  szwcronci  (Old  Pruss. 
swirins,  Lith.  zwieris  '  wild  animal ')  were  '  the 
waidlers  who  worshipped  and  protected  the  sacred 
animals  in  the  woods,  especially  elks,  owls,'  etc.  ; 
and  medziorei  (Old  Pruss.  median  'forest,'  Lith. 
mZdis  'tree')  were  'the  servants  of  the  sacred 
woods.'  Every  imaijinable  charm  to  divine  the 
future  (cf.  below,  III.  2)  was  in  their  hands.  Now 
they  are  for  the  most  part  beggars  and  shepherds, 
although  '  there  are  still  well-to-do  farmers  who 
practise  these  arts  of  the  waidler.'  Pra^torius 
(p.  48)  mentions  a  fact  regarding  these  waidlers 
which  is  especially  important  for  the  history  of  the 
priesthood : 

*  An  old  peasant  of  Strijjkeim  said  to  nie  that,  many  hundred 
years  before,  one  of  hi3  rai-e  had  been  a  chief-priest  here  in 
PruBsia.  He  was  called  Krywe  Knufutu,  and  was  believed  to 
possess  all  the  ^fts  which  we  find  sin<dy  among  the  waidlers 
now  called  Maldininks  (see  above).  Tfie  gifts  of  ths  waidler 
are,  lltey  gay,  hereditary ;  if  the  gift  ceases  in  one  family ^ 
it  becomes  extitict.* 

This  hereditary  transmission,  in  certain  families  or 
clans,  of  the  existing  magic  formulas,  sacrilices,  and 
prayers,  which  we  have  here  attested,  may  be  re- 
garded by  us  ou  a  common  feature  of  the  gradually 
tvolving  priesthood  among  the  Aryan  peoples. 

8acre(i  clans  like  the  Vasisihas,  the  Viivami- 
(rat,  the  Bluiradvdjas,  and  others  are  well  known 
to  ns  from  the  Rigveda  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
later  priestly  castes,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  traces 
that  these  priestly  families,  who,  according  to  the 
tradition,  represent  essentially  the  same  cult,  had 
in  earlier  times  po3sesse<l  special  cults  and  special 
riles  (cf.  Oldenberg,  Die  Religion  des  Veda,  \i.  373). 
In  Greece,  too,  we  find  numerous  sacred  clans  with 
special  cults,  the  EiJ/ioXiriSoi,  the  'ETeo/Jourdoai,  the 
'Uaiot^^tu,  the  Kii't/pddat,  Kpovr^dat,  Kui't'iSat,  llot/M- 
rWoi,  etc.  The  priesthood  was  a  joint-possession 
in  these  families,  and  descended  from  the  father  to 
the  son  and  grandson  (cf.  P.  Stengel,  Die  griech- 
ischen  KultusattertUmer).  By  the  institution  of  a 
sanctuary  (wliich  does  not  occur  in  Veilic  India) 
such  a  priesthood  becomes  local,  and  in  this  way 
forms  tne  l<p6f,  to  which  in  Homer  the  existence 
of  the  leptit  is  united.  Most  nearly  akin  to  the 
Homeric  priest  was  the  Norwegian  *  code '  (Old 
Nor.  aoii,  Goth,  gudja  'priest';  cf.  Goth.  G«)J, 
'  God,  and  see  above,  pp.  18, 42).  They  could  break 
np  the  temple  belonging  to  them  and  migrate 
elsewhere.  Among  them,  too,  the  priestly  olhce 
was  inherited  through  several  generations  (cf. 
Golther,  Germanische  Mythologie,  p.  615  ;  and  J. 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie',  i.  83).  Finally,  in 
Rome  also   there  are   indications  of  a  condition 

•  It  mky  be  conjectured  that  the  form  xraidevrut,  'waidtmU^ 
Ot.  ctlwf  Vffi^wt,  ftUf  Arot,  *  the  knowliig  on*,'  Is  th«  orlgliuj 


in  which  not  State  colleges  but  particular 
families  attended  to  the  performance  of  special 
cults.  This  comes  out  most  unambiguously  in 
the  case  of  the  fratres  arvales  (see  art.  Arval 
liltOTHliES),  for  at  the  time  when  this  designa- 
tion was  coined /raier  can  have  indicated  nothing 
else  than  the  actual  degree  of  relationship.  The 
legend,  too,  explanatory  of  the  name,  reports  that 
Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  had  twelve 
sons,  alon"  with  whom  she  sacrificed  once  every 
year  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  fields.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  real  brotherhood  (Gr.  tfipfr/ni,  Slav. 
bratstvo;  cf.  Reallexicon,  art.  'Sippe')  before  us. 
Their  peculiar  hereditary  magic  poem  was  that  song, 
luckily  still  extant,  which  was  united  to  a  dance, 
and  by  the  combined  invocation  of  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  (Enos  lasts  iuvate)  and  a  real  god 
[Enus  Marmor  iuvato)  bears  the  stamp  of  remote 
antiquity.  The  designation,  too,  of  tne  Luperci, 
the  priests  of  Faunus,  as  Quinctialcs  and  Fabiani 
points  to  their  tribal  origin  (cf.  Wissowa,  Religion 
und  Kultus  der  Romer,  p.  340,  note  3,  p.  411).  The 
Salii,  or  'leapers,'  were  without  doubt  a  sacred 
family  of  this  kind.  Their  magical  secret  was 
the  leaping  procession  which  accompanied  their 
obscure  songs,  for  both  dance  and  solemn  proces- 
sion (O.H.G.  TJtg'anc — even  in  modern  German  we 
have  the  phrase  '  ein  Fest  begehen '}  belong  to 
the  oldest  form  of  divine  worship  among  the 
Aryan  peoples  (cf.  Reallexicon,  art.  'Tanz'). 

On  the  ground  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
mentioned,  we  may  assume  that  the  '  learned  in 
magic  formulas,'  whose  existence  in  primitive 
times  is  attested  by  the  equation,  Skr.  brdhman  = 
hut.  fldmen,  were  primarily  to  be  found  in  special 
f.imiJies  which  were  hereditarily  distinguislied  by 
the  gift  of  witchcraft.  Further,  seeing  that  it 
follows  from  the  oldest  sacrificial  customs  described 
above  (p.  41)  that  at  tlieir  celebration,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  persons  designated  as  magicians, 
priests,  or  soothsayers  assisted,  we  may  consider  it 
not  unlikely  that  even  in  primitive  times  members 
of  such  sacred  families  were  called  upon  by  other 
families,  and  in  particular  by  the  head  of  the  clan, 
to  assist  at  sacrifices  for  the  clan.  In  the  case  of 
sacrifices  of  the  most  ancient  worship,  we  must 
sharply  distinguish  between  the  oH'erings  dedicated 
to  the  souls  of  ancestors  and  those  on  behalf  of  the 
'  heavenly  ones.'  The  former  could,  of  course,  be 
ofiered  only  by  relatives  (cf.  above,  p.  28f.) ;  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  there  was  nothing  against  the 
assistance  of  a  stranger  who  was  particularly  well 
acquainted  with  the  incantations  that  would  entice 
the  gods.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  deepest  roots 
of  the  Aryan  priesthood. 

In  the  later  history  of  the  priesthood  we  shall 
call  attention  to  only  one  more  point,  viz,  the 
ever  increiising  closeness  of  the  union  of  lata  and 
religion  (cf.  below,  II.  5).  This  lent  to  the  priestly 
dignity,  here  to  a  greater  and  there  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, a  new,  and  in  part  extraordinary,  significance; 
and  it  may  well  be  said  that  this  is  wliat  really 
made  the  magician  a  priest.  The  more  clearly  the 
thought  came  to  consciousness  that  the  gods  were 
the  protectors  of  the  moral  and  social  principles 
attained  in  the  long  struggle  of  civilization,  the 
greater  must  the  inllucnce  of  the  authentic  inter- 
preters of  the  divine  will  have  become. 

In  India,  even  before  Vedic  times,  the  hereditary 
dignity  of  the  Brahmans  had  been  developed  from 
tlioBfi  families  of  primitive  times  that  were  expert 
in  magic.  From  their  midst  there  arose  the 
domestic  priest  (/JurciAita),  who  was  indispensable  to 
the  king  for  preparing  sacrifices,  for  *  the  goils  do 
not  eat  the  food  of  a  king  who  has  no  purohita' 
(Aitareya  BrAhmana,  viii.  '24).  Under  their  sujier- 
vision,  too,  the  royal  administration  of  justice  was 
carried  on,  and  in  their  conception  of  dhdrma, '  the 
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fixed'  {  =  h&t.  Jirmus)  law,  custom,  and  religion  lie 
together  as  yet  undifferentiated.  In  Borne,  in  like 
manner,  the  Pontifices,  'the  bridge-builders'  (also 
without  doubt  originally  a  sacred  family  like  the 
fratrts  arvales,  perhaps  endowed  with  a  special 
magic  charm  for  providing  bridges  and  roads), 
were  at  the  same  time  the  guardians  both  of  the 
ius  civile  and  of  the  ius  sacrum  (pontifex  according 
to  Bezzenberger,  in  Kuhn's  Zcitschr.  xlii.,  from 
Umbr.  punti,  '  piatio,  lustratio'  from  'h}ento  =  Av. 
spenta.  Old  Slav,  sv^tu,  Lith.  szweiitas  '  sacred ' ). 
The  former  of  these  had,  after  a  long  process  of 
evolution  and  not  without  lea Wng  clear  traces  of  its 
original  condition  (cf.  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  p.  324  ti".), 
separated  itself  from  the  latter.  In  Gaul  also  we 
find  the  administration  of  justice  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Druids,  who,  however,  in  the  time  of 
Coesar  were  not  a  real  caste,  or  no  longer  a  caste,  but 
increased  their  numbers  by  securing  and  training 
novices : 

'  Fere  de  omnibus  controversiis  publicis  privatisque  constitu- 
unt,  et  si  quod  est  admissum  facinus,  si  csdes  facta,  si  de 
hereditate,  de  fijiibus  controversia  est,  idem  decernunt,  prsmia 
p<Enasque  constituunt ;  si  qui  aut  privatus  aut  populus  eorum 
decreto  non  stetit,  sacriticiis  interdicunt.  H;£C  poena  apud 
eoe  est  g^ravissima  '  (vi.  13). 

In  conscious  contrast  to  these  conditions,  Cresar 
(vi.  21)  relates  of  the  Teutons:  '  Neque  druides 
babent,  qui  rebus  divinis  praesint,  neque  sacriticiis 
student.'  'They  have  no  Druids  to  preside  over 
divine  worship,  nor  do  they  lay  any  special  stress 
»n  sacrifice'  (cf.  ' agriculturae  non  student,'  vi.  22, 
vhich  cannot  mean  'they  do  not  engage  in  agri- 
culture,' seeing  that  Csesar  himself  attests  that  it 
was  practised  in  a  primitive  form).  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  a  distinctly  marked  priestly  office 
which  would  attract  the  attention  of  a  foreigner 
cannot  at  that  time  liave  been  present  among  the 
Teutons.  This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the 
existence  of  separate  families  expert  in  magic,  as, 
according  u>  our  assumption  above,  was  the  case 
in  primitive  times.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
in  the  report  of  Tacitus  a  strong  and  influential 
priesthood  already  existing,  particularly  developed 
on  the  legal  side  (cf.  also  O.H.G.  Old  Sax.  Fries. 
(wart  and  isago  'priest,'  lit.  'keeper  or  guardian 
of  the  law '  and  '  proclaimer  of  laws '). 

The  priest  is  the  man  who  calls  for  silence  in  the  popolar 
assembly  (Tac.  (rerm.,  ch.  11 :  *  silentium  per  sacerdoles,  quibua 
turn  et  coercendi  ius  est,  imperatur');  and  while  even  Caesar, 
vi.  23,  reports;  'Cum  bellum  civitas  aut  illatuni  defendit  aut 
infert,  magistratus,  qui  ei  belle  praisint,  ut  Wts  necisque  liabeant 
potestateni  delipuntur,"  so  that  thus  all  power  of  punishment 
might  be  assigned  to  tlie  civil  authorities,  we  are  told  in  Tacitus, 
ch.  7  :  'Ceterum  ne<iue  animadvertere  neque  Wncire,  ne  verbe- 
rare  quidem  nua  si'-»'i-'/'t'r'n«  permissum,  non  quasi  In  p<enam 
nee  duels  iussu,  sed  \  Ll-itileoimperante,  quern  adesse  bellantibus 
credunt.'  Id  addili>>:i.  liie  priest  carries  the  war  standards  out 
ol  the  sacred  groves  (ch.  7),  interprets  the  lot  on  public  occa- 
sions, and  accompanies,  together  with  the  king  or  prince,  the 
sacred  car  in  which  horses  are  yoked  (ch.  10).  The  priest  of 
Nerthus  (ch.  40)  and  the  priest  in  the  grove  of  Aicis  among:  the 
Nahanar>'a]i  (ch.  43)  seem  to  have  presided  at  local  sanctuaries. 

The  same  extreme  expansion  of  priestly  power 
as  is  foimd  in  the  west  among  the  Druids  of  Gaul 
is  to  be  met  with  again  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Europe  among  the  ancient  Prussians. 

Even  Peter  of  Dusburg  {Script,  reruin.  PrUM.  L  63)  wu  able  to 
report :  '  Fuit  autem  in  medio  nationis  huius  per\'ersffl,  scilicet 
tn  Nadrowia,  locus  qmdam  dictus  Romow,  trahens  nomen 
suum  a  Roma  (I),  in  quo  habitabat  quidam  dictus  Criwe  [per- 
haps Lith.  kcras  '  magic,'  kerSti  '  to  chanr  ' ;  a  connexion  with 
Lith.  krlw<u  'crooked.'  from  which  we  have  kriictUc  'the  sign 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Criwe,'  seems  semasiologically  impossible], 
quem  colebant  pro  papa,  quia  sicut  dominus  papa  regit  uni- 
rersalem  ecclesiam  fldelium,  ita  ad  istius  nutum  seu  mandatum 
non  solum  gentes  praedicCa  sed  et  Lethowini  et  aliae  nationes 
Lyvoni»  terr»  re^ebantur.  Tanta  fuit  auctoritatis,  quod  noo 
solum  ipse  vel  aliquis  de  sanguine  suo^  verum  etiam  nuntius 
cum  baculo  sue  vel  alio  signo  noto  transiens  temiinos  inOdelium 
prsedictonun  a  regibus  [by  these  are  meant  the  small  beads  of 
dans  who  were  to  be  found  even  In  primitive  Aryan  times, 
ot.  ReaiUxicjn,  art.  '  Konig  ']  et  nobilious  et  communi  populo 
In  magna  reverentia  haberetur.  FoceUit  etiam  prout  in  legs 
veteri  yttgem  ignsm'  (cf.  also  the  passage  quoted  above, 
p.  84,  from  Jeroms  of  Prague,  and  the  more  detailed  InfomiA- 
tion  given  by  Matth.  Pnetoriua,  op.  eit.  p.  38  ft.). 


What  we  have  here,  then,  is  another  of  thoee 
families  expert  in  ma^c  (according  to  Prtetorius, 
op.  cit.  p.  ■iO,  the  blood  relations  of  the  Criw» 
were  called  Krywaiten),  whose  special  service  was 
devoted  to  a  perennial  fire,  and  whose  chief  on 
account  of  this  cult — according  to  Jerome,  marie 
oracles  were  practised  by  means  of  lire  in  tne 
case  of  sickness — had  attained  to  the  position  of 
influence  described  above. 

(c)  The  Temples.  — In  primitive  religions  all 
over  the  world  it  is  a  recognized  phenomenon 
that  all  objects  which  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  particular,  stones,  stumps,  and  trees, 
are  regarded  as  possessing  a  divine  anima,  and 
are  made  the  objects  of  a  fetish  worship  (cf.  E. 
B.  Tylor,  U.  161  ff.,  215  ff.).  Among  the  Aryan 
peoples  also  this  low  stage  of  religious  life  can 
be  proved.  The  most  important  testimonies  for 
it  will  be  brought  together,  without  as  yet 
asking  the  question  whether  the  objects  of  worship 
of  which  they  treat  were  really  conceived  of  every- 
where as  real  incorporations  of  the  deity,  or 
only  as  representations  of  it. 

(a)  Stone-icors/iip. — With  regard  to  ancient  Greece 
in  general,  we  have  the  following  report  of  Pau- 
sanias,  vii.  22.  4  : 

CffTTJicao'i  i<  eyyirroTa  TOV  ayaXfianv  Ttrpdyiuvoi  Xidot  rpidjtoyn 
ttaXttrra  rbv  api&n6v  tovtov^  ae^vtTiv  oi  <^ap<tc  (Pharse,  a  town 
of  Achala),  cjcootw  6eou  ti^ck  ovofxa  «ir(Ae-yo*Tev»  Ta  6<  «Ti  iroA- 
atdrgpa  <al  Tourt  ira<rt  'EAAiyr*  Tt^at  flgMf  avr'i  ayaXfiarmy  aprvot 


The  same  author  mentions,  in  detail,  unhewn 
stones  in  place  of  the  figure  of  the  god  in  the 
fane  of  Herakles  at  Hyettus,  and  in  that  of  Eros 
at  Thespiee ;  but  with  regard  to  the  cult  of  the 
Graces  at  Orchomenos,  it  U  said  (Ix.  38.  1):  r4f 
fUv  St\  virpas  aijioixTl  t«  iii\i<rra  koI  Ty  'EreoicXti  aurit 
reaeiy  ix  toC  oOpayoO  (paalv.  Thus  the  worship  of 
rough  stones  was  not  confined  to  the  oldest  periods 
of  (ireek  history,  but  continued  through  the  whole 
time  of  paganism.  For  Socrates,  In  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  knows : 

TOVT  tuiv  ovQ"  lepity  oi>rr  Bufi^r  ovTV  oAAo  Tuf  tfciwr  oi/iiv  n^oF, 
TDW  fie  Kol  Xi^ovf  xai  fi'Aa  ra  TVX^yra  icai  firjoia  atfitffi^ai  (i.S. 
they  were  atheists  and  fetish-worshippers).  CL,  further,  Over- 
beck,  '  Das  Kultusobjekt  bei  den  (Jriechen  in  seinen  altesten 
Gestaltungen '  in  Bcrirhte  d.  kgl.  sacks.  Get.  d.  Wisien- 
echaften  zu  Leipzig,  phil.-hist.  El.,  1$&4,  u.  p.  I'ilff.  ;  and  also 
the  account  above,  p.  37,  of  the  oldest  cult  of  Hermes. 

On  Italian  soil,  perhaps  the  cult  of  Juppiter 
Feretrius  or  Lapis  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nexion. He  was  worshipped,  in  a  chapel  founded 
for  him  by  Romulus,  under  the  symbol  of  a  fire- 
stone  {silex),  although  in  this  case  other  ex- 
planations are  still  possible.  In  Germany, 
Burchard  of  Worms  demands  :  '  Lapides  quoque 
quos  in  ruinosis  locis  et  silvestribus,  da'monum 
ludificationibus  decepti,  veneraiiiur,  nbi  et  vota 
vovent  et  deferunt,  tunditus  etlbdiantur,  atque  in 
tali  loco  proiciantur,  ubi  nunquam  a  cultoribus 
suis  venerari  possint,'  and  among  the  Lithuanians, 
as  we  have  already  seen  above,  the  Jesuit  Ros- 
towski  found  the  worship  of  a  massive  stone  Akmo 
(Lith.  akm&  'stone')  as  late  as  the  18th  century. 

(d)  Worship  of  stumps. — More  frequently  than 
unhewn  stones,  however,  we  find  in  ancient  Greece 
shapeless  piles,  boards,  lumps  of  wood,  and  posts 
(f  yXoK  oiK  elpyaa/jL^vov,  d7aX;xa  ^OMvop  d^iopipov,  Tfiip^vow 
auToipvii,  Sdpv,  aayls)  mentioned  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship. The  testimonies  for  this  also  have  been 
fully  gathered  by  Overbeck  *  {op.  cit.).  The  Italian 
history  of  religion  offers  as  proof  of  the  priiuilive 
woi"ship  of  stumps  the  Lat.  delubrum,  '  sanctuary,' 
lit.  delubrum  lignum,  '  a  piece  of  wood  freed  from 
the  bark'  {liber,  'luber,  Russ.  luba).  Regarding 
it,  Festus  (ed.  O.  Miiller,  p.  73)  reports  :  '  delubrum 
dicebant  fustem  delibratum,  hoc  est  decorticatum, 

*  The  author  has  been  unable  to  examine  the  work  of  M.  W. 
de  Tisser,  Dit  nicfu  mtntchtngettaU.  Gitttr  der  Grieclum 
(Leyden,  1903). 
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mem  venerebantitr  pro  deo '  (cf.  also  Botticher, 
BaumkulCiu  der  Hcllenen,  and  Overbeck,  p.  149. 
VVissuwa  [op.  cit.  j).  4UUJ,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
another  etymology,  wliich  was  also  wide-spread 
in  antiquity,  viz.  dclubrum,  from  deluere  'to  wash 
away ' ;  hence,  '  place  of  washing  away ').  Among 
the  Teutuns  also  the  Old  Saxon  '  Irmensul '  was 
simply  an  upright  tree-stump,  regarding  which  we 
have  in  Trand.  S.  Alexandri  (Pertz,  Mon.  Germ. 
ii.  676)  the  following  account:  '  Frondosis  arboribus 
fontibusque  venerationem  exhibebant:  truncumque 
quoque  ligni  non  parvce  magnitudinia  in  altuui 
erectura  sub  divo  colebant,  patria  eum  lingua 
Irminsul  appellantes,  quod  Latine  dicitur  univer- 
Balis  columna'  (cf.  also  W.  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und 
Feldkulte,  i.  304).  The  Scandinavian-Russian 
'  Waragers'  are  described  by  the  Arab  Ibn  Fosslan 
(ed.  Frahn).  He  tells  how  the  people  ottered  tlieir 
reverence  and  eacritices  before  a  huge  upri^'ht 
block  of  wood,  which  in  this  case  had  something 
resembling  a  human  face.  In  the  Slavonic  lan- 
^ages  the  most  frequent  expressions  for  idols  or 
idol-temples  go  back  almost  entirely  to  funda- 
mental meaninfjs,  such  as  'stump,'  'post,'  Ipicture,' 
'statue'  (cf.  Miklosich,  'Die  christliche  Termino- 
logie  der  slav.  Sprachen,'  Denkschrift  der  Wiener 
Ak.  d.  W.  xxiv.  36  fl'.).  Is  it  not  also  possible  that 
the  Russian  expressions  for  '  magician '  and  '  to 
charm,'  koldunu,  koldovdti,  are  connected  with 
Ross,  kotiida,  '  tree-stump  '  ?  *  With  regard  to 
India,  it  is  natural  to  mention  in  this  connexion 
the  so-called  'sacrificial  post'  (ydpa)  to  which 
the  sacrificial  animal  was  bound,  but  which  was 
also  made  an  object  of  worship,  seeing  that  it  was 
addressed  as  '  Lord  of  the  wood '  {vdnaspati), 
smeared  with  oil,  and  bound  with  plaited  Lands 
of  grass  (cf.  Olden  berg.  Die  Religion  des  Veda, 
p.  256).  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  con- 
ception post  or  stake  (cf.  Skr.  sthUnd,  Avesta  stUna 
=Gr.  <rT-/i\i),  O.H.G.  stollo  from  'st(h)el-nd,  and 
Skr.  svdni,  'sacrificial  post'  =  A.S.  swer,  'stake') 
can  be  proved  by  means  of  two  equivalents  to  be 
Aryan. 

(7)  Tree-worship. — Of  the  exceedingly  numerous 
evidences  of  tree-worship  prevalent  among  the 
European  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  only  a  few 
characteristic  examples  can  ne  brought  forward 
here.  Further  details  will  appear  later  in  our  in- 
vestigation. In  Greece  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
mention  the  cult  of  Zei)s  (priyuvaios  in  the  storm- 
moved  Dodona,  from  whose  sacred  oak  {ix  dpvbs 
i\fitK6fu>io)  the  voice  of  the  god  rang  forth  proclaim- 
ing oracles,  and  who  was  served  by  a  special 
pnestly  ca.ste,  the  2eXXo(  (  =  Lat.  Salii),  who  slept 
on  the  ground  with  unwashed  feet  {II.  xvi.  234  fl.). 
Id  Myceriitan  Greece  also  the  worship  of  trees  and 
stone-pillars  was  wide-spread  (cf.,  regarding  it, 
A.  J.  Evans,  '  Mycenean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult,' 
JUS  xxi.  9911. ),  without  making  it  necessary  to 
think  of  iulluences  from  Oriental  religions.  The 
Phrygians,  too,  wlio  migrated  from  Europe  to 
Asia,  worshipped  a  Bavaios  ( probably  =  07ry«>'<i'os,  cf. 
Kretschmer,  p.  198).  In  liume  there  stood  on  the 
Capitoline  an  oak  sacred  to  the  herdsmen. 

Cf.  Livv,  i.  10;  'Spolia  ducis  hoatium  cajni  suapensa  .  .  . 
ferculo  gcTuns  (Komulus)  in  Capitolium  ascendit,  ihique  ea  cum 
ftd  ipiercitm  panturihuH  tacrarn  dcposuisset,  siniul  cum  dono 
desi^navit  Jovie  lines  .  .  .  hffic  tenipli  est  origo,  quod  primura 
omiJium  Romio  sacratum  est."  In  addition,  Fcstus  (ed.  O. 
Mullcr,  p.  87)  stales ;  '  Fajfutal  sacellum  JoWa,  ill  quo  fuit 
lagus  arbor,  qua  Jovis  sacra  habebatur.' 

We  know  also  of  numerooa  sacred  groves  in 
Greece  as  well  as  in  Italy.  In  the  latter  country 
it  was  '  the  deities  of  ancient  origin,'  such  as 
Robigus,  Anna  Perenna,  Camente,  etc.,  that  were 

*  At  tlie  present  day  this  primitive  stump-worship  is  pcriiaps 
to  be  seen  on  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  soil  in  the  romarliable 
■Yule  or  Chriitinas  log,'  regarding  which  see  R  Meringer, 
lnUigermanu!c>it  Fortchungrn,  xvi  1610.,  lyiil.  277,  xii.  444. 
Ot.  here  alao  od  LkU  delvUirum 


worshipped  in  them  (cf.  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  p.  401). 
The  traces  of  tree-worship  continue  even  more 
significantly  in  the  richly  wooded  nortlicni  parts 
of  the  continent  from  the  Amber  coast  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  With  regard  to  the  Lithuanians, 
we  may  refer  to  a  few  sentences  of  the  report 
which  a  monk  Jerome,  who  in  the  years  1409- 
1418  was  active  as  a  missionary  in  Lower  Lithu- 
ania, sent  to  the  papal  secretary,  ^liiieas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  the  latter,  entitled  Europa  {S.  ./Eneee  Sj/lvii 
Europa),  c.  xxvi.  : 

'  Postremo  alios  populos  adiit  (Jerome),  qui  Bllvas  deemonibus 
consecratas  venerabantur  et  inter  alias  unam  cultu  digniorem 
putavere.  .  .  .  Ventum  erat  ad  medium  nemoris,  ubi  quercuni 
vetustissimam  et  ante  omnes  arbores  religione  sacram  et  quam 
potissime  sedem  esse  putabant  pereutere  aliquamdiu  nullus 
priesumpsit,  .  .  .  Erant  in  ea  regione  plures  silvaa  pari  religione 
sacraB.  Ad  quae  dum  Hieronynms  amputandas  pergit,  mulierum 
ingens  numerus  plorans  atque  eiulans  Vitoldum  ^  Lithuanian 
duke)  adit,  sacrum  lucum  succissum  queritur  et  donumi  dei 
ademptam  in  qua  divinam  opem  petere  consuessent ;  inde 
pluvias,  inde  soles  obtinuisse ;  nescire  iam  quo  in  lueo  deum 
quterant,  cui  domicilium  abstulerint  Esse  aliquos  n.inorea 
lucos,  in  quels  dii  coli  soleant,  eos  quoque  delero  iiieronymuiu 
velle.' 

An  altogether  special  worship  was  assigned  to 
the  sacred  oak  of  Perkiinas,  in  whose  rustling  the 
worshijjper  believed  himself  to  hear,  as  at  Dodona, 
the  voice  of  the  god  announcing  the  future  (cf. 
below.  III.  2).  Other  sacred  trees  were  the  birch 
(hiriiUis),  the  hazel  (lazdona),  the  cherry  tree 
(kirnis),  the  maple  (klcwcUs),  and  the  mountain  ash 
(szeriii  uksznis).  An  especial  reverence  was  assigned 
to  trees  that  had  grown  togetlier,  rumbuta, 
romove,  from  which  the  centre  of  the  Criwe  men- 
tioned above  had  its  name.  Undoubtedly  the  Teu- 
tons of  the  first  Christian  centuries  stood  at  this 
stage  of  development,  in  spite  of  the  idealistic 
interpretation  which  Tacitus  {Germania,  ch.  9) 
gives  to  their  tree-cult : 

'  Ceterum  nee  cohibere  parietibua  deos,  neque  In  ullam 
humani  oris  speciem  adsimulare  ex  magnitudine  ceelestium 
arhitrantur  :  lucos  ac  nemora  consecrant,  deorumque  nominibui 
adpellant  secretum  illud,  quod  sola  reverentia  vident.' 

Of  particular  sacred  trees,  oaks  before  all  others 
are  mentioned,  one  of  which  Boniface  felled  near 
Geismar.  The  worship  of  a  pear  tree  in  Auxerre 
in  heathen  times  is  also  well  attested  (J.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mylliul.''  i.  6f.),  altliough  this  report 
leads  us  to  Celtic  territory  ;  for  here,  too,  the  tree- 
cult  was  fully  developed.  There  was  notliing  more 
sacred  to  the  Druid  tlian  the  oak  and  the  mistletoe 
that  grew  on  it  (Pliny,  UN  xvi.  249),  and  we 
hear  of  sacred  groves  in  Gaul  as  well  as  in  Britain 
(cf.  on  them  H.  Munro  Chadwick,  '  The  Oak  and 
the  Thunder-god,'  JAI  xxx.  2211'.). 

In  glancing  over  the  evidences  of  Aryan  stone-, 
stump-  and  tree-worship  collected  here,  we  could 
make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the 
religious  ideas  which  find  expression  in  this  worship 
are  all  to  be  placed  at  the  same  historical  stage. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  many,  in  fact  even  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  object  of  worship  is 
merely  the  symbol  under  which  a  deity  was 
worshipped  that  existed  outside  of  the  object, 
and  was  only  occasionally  present  in  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
traces  are  clearly  to  be  perceived  of  a  time 
when  people  actually  worshipped,  as  is  the  case 
among  the  rudest  savages,  the  very  stone,  post, 
or  tree,  as  a  god,  since  they  looked  on  it  as 
the  body  of  a  divine  anima.  This  becomes  very 
evident  in  the  remains  of  the  Greek  stone-cult 
and  in  the  Lithuanian  tree-worship.  When  'fheo- 
phr.istus  (Charact.  c.  17),  in  his  day,  tells  us  of 
people  who,  when  passing  stones  smeared  with  oil 
at  tlie  crossways,  did  not  fail  to  pour  oil  on  tliein  out 
of  their  oil-pliials,  to  fall  on  their  kiiet-s,  and  to 
present  the  most  solemn  salutatluiis,  this  proceed- 
ing is  to  be  judged  in  the  .same  way  as  when  'in 
the  Society  Islands,  rude  logs  ur  fragments  of  basalt 
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colnmns,  clothed  in  native  cloth  and  anointed  with 
oil,  received   adoration   and   sacrifice  as  divinely 

f)owerful  by  virtue  of  the  "  Atua"  or  deity  which 
lad  tilled  them  '  (Tylor,  ii.  162). 

In  Lithuania  the  oak  was,  it  is  true,  sacred  to  PerkiSnaa;  but 
evidently,  like  the  other  sacred  trees  mentioned  above,  it  enjoyed 
independent  worship,  as  follows  from  the  report  of  Rostowski : 
'  Arbores  item  evulsie  stirpitiis,  turn  quereus,  quibus  mares  turn 
tiliae  quibus  (eminfe  pullastra  pro  frujjibus  et  incolmnitate  rei 
doraestica  quasi  diis  faciebant'(ilruokner,  Archie  fiir  stav.  Phii. 
ix.  35),  and  other  reports,  according  to  which  sick  persons, 
obsen'ing  remarkable  customs,  clamber  up  into  the  boujjhs  of 
a  sacred  oak.  'Thereafter  they  bind  each  his  offering  on  the 
branch  of  the  tree,  and  seriously  believe  that  they  will  be  healed 
thereby.  Often  it  happens  that  such  a  branch"  is  quite  full  of 
garters,  Lithuanian  women's  veils,  girdles,  knives,  and  such-like 
articles,  which  are  tied  to  it  from  top  to  bottom.  Several 
sacrifice  money  also,  which  they  lay  upon  the  ground  before 
the  tree '  (cf.  Usener-Solmsen,  Gott^niamen,  p.  87). 

Accordingly,  we  may  (like  Frazer,  GB^)  conceive 
of  the  process  of  evolution  of  these  ideas  in  the 
following  way.  There  was  among  the  Aryan 
peoples  a  distant  period  in  which  stones,  stumps,  and 
trees  were  worshipped  as  actual  fetishes.  When 
within  the  limits  of  this  racial  division — and  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  primitive  Aryan  times  (a  point 
where  the  present  ^\Titer  dili'ers  from  Frazer) — the 
cult  of  the  '  heavenly  ones '  came  more  and  more 
to  the  front,  connexions  began  to  be  thought  of 
between  these  'heavenly  ones'  and  the  objects 
of  worship  just  mentioned,  especially  with  the 
sacred  tree  and  its  shoot,  the  stump  or  post, 
which  were  now  regarded  only  as  symbols  and 
occasional  dwelling-places  of  the  'heavenly  ones.' 
Along  with  these  ideas  the  old  conceptions 
continued  to  operate  further  among  the  lower 
classes. 

This  connexion  is  most  clearly  exemplified  in 
the  relationship  of  the  thunder-god  to  the  oak. 
Zeus  and  the  oak  of  Dodona,  Juppiter  Feretrius 
and  the  oak  worshipped  by  the  herdsmen  on  the 
Capitoline,  Perkiinas  and  A  uiidas  ('  osM. '),  we  have 
already  noted  ;  but  we  are  also  told  of  the  Celts 
by  Maximus  Tyrius :  KeXroi  ai§ov(n  Ala,  570X^0  ok 
Aiis  KeXriKbv  i\j/riK^  Spus.  Nothing  can  be  more 
easily  understood  than  this  connexion,  when  we  call 
to  mmd  how  the  lightning  flashes  of  the  thunder- 
Bod  come  down  with  an  especial  fondness  on  the 
king  of  the  forest ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
why  H.  Munro  Chadwick,  in  bis  otherwise  excellent 
essay,  '  The  Oak  and  the  Thundei-^'od,'  mentioned 
above,  deduces  such  a  far-fetched  rea.son  for  this 
phenomenon  as  a  supposed  d^ellin;,'  of  primitive 
man  below  the  oak.  But  tlie  otlier  gods  are 
also  preferably  thought  of  as  dwelling  in  trees 
and  forests.  In  Greece  we  have,  besiiTes  a  Zei/s 
fydevSpoi,  a  AtcSKurot  iv$€vSpos,  an'EX^*'?;  devdpiTis,  an 
'Aprt^is  KeSpeim,  etc.  Among  the  "Teutons  were 
found,  as  well  as  &  silva  Herculis  (  =  Donar)  sncra 
(Ann.  ii.  12),  a,castumneinusoi'iieTt\i\xs(Germania, 
c.  40),  and  a  lucus  Baduhennm  (A  nn.  iv.  73).  Among 
the  Lithuanians,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  rain- 
and  sun-gods  were  worshipped  in  sacred  groves. 

In  this  assimilation  of  the  cult  of  the  'heavenly 
ones '  and  a  primitive  stone-,  stump-  and  tree-fetish- 
ism we  have  secured,  once  for  aC,  the  foundation 
for  the  explanation  of  the  two  most  outstanding 
objects  of  heathen  worship  in  historical  times  — 
the  temple  and  the  image.  The  tree  or  grove  in 
which  the  deity  is  worshipped  develops  into  the 
stone  temple ;  the  stone  or  wooden  stump,  which 
serves  as  a  symbol  of  the  deity,  assumes  hiunan 
features  and  becomes  the  image  of  the  god. 

This  process  can  be  very  well  followed  In  the  Greek  word  for 
•temple,' Lesb.  k-aOo?,  Dor.  roiit.  Ion.  io)6f,  Att.  »'p<ii?('»'afo-).which 
originally  Indicated  not  the  vhoU  temple,  but  only  the  Inmost 
room,  where  the  Hgure  of  the  god  stood  (t6  itvnv,  <rai«>«).  Thl» 
primitive  Greek  •mlt»-  ia,  in  the  conviction  of  the  present 
writer,  identical  with  the  root  found  beside  it,  *n<lt!o-,  'mlu 
(Skr.  niva,  ivliid  ,  ndtt-Or.  rovt),  'ship,'  'tree,'  so  that  both 
words  come  together  io  the  meaning  '  tree  -  trunk '  (cf.  f.g. 
Skr.  adru  'wood'  and  'boat,'  Old  Saxon  «(amm, 'tree-trunk' 
and  '  ihlp,*  uid  many  other  aimiittr  changes  of  meanlns). 


This  probable  combination  is,  the  present  writer 
thinks,  raised  to  a  certainty  when  we  consider  that 
in  Greece,  in  tlie  most  ancient  times,  the  hgiues  of 
the  f;ods  were  actually  placed  in,  bcloic,  or  on  trees 
{wpiixvtp  ivl  TTTeXeTjj,  ^y^yov  inrb  Trp^fivtfi,  €v  K^dpuj  fxeydXri) ; 
and  the  name  of  Juppiter  of  Dodona  in  the  primitive 
cult,  Zei>!  Xdu!  (nri(i'j-.s-),  finds  its  natural  interpre- 
tation if  we  conceive  him  as  '  the  one  in  the  tree- 
trunk.'*  The  ipyis  XWos  and  the  (iavoy  o6k  dpyaa- 
fiivov  graduallj'  change  into  the  ^pirat  (  =  Skr. 
murta  '  figure '  ?),  the  image  or  fignre  of  the  god. 
It  is  not  far-fetched  to  find  in  the  images  of 
Hermes,  in  which  only  the  face  and  the  extended 
penis  of  the  god  are  represented,  a  stage  on  this 
path  of  development. 

The  words  of  J.  Grimm  (Deutsche  Mythol.*  i.  59) 
are  true  of  the  Teutons.  '  Temple  is  also  at  the 
same  time  wood.  What  we  think  of  as  a  walled 
aud  built  house,  dissolves,  the  farther  back  we  go, 
into  the  conception  of  a  sacred  place  which  has 
not  been  touched  by  human  hand,  but  is  hedged  in 
and  made  peaceful  by  trees  that  have  grown  up  of 
their  own  accord.'  The  conceptions  grove  an<l 
temple  accordingly  run  to  a  large  extent  together 
in  the  Teutonic  languages. 

This  is  true  of  the  series  Goth,  alht,  A.S.  ealh.  Old  Saxon 
alah  '  temple,'  which  corresponds  to  the  Old  Lith.  elkas  '  grove,' 
Lett,  elks  '  idol,'  perhaps  also  to  the  Gr.  oAtros  (*alkjos  ?)  '  grove,' 
'  sacred  grove,'  which,  however,  is  compared  by  others  with  Old 
Slav,  tfsii  '  forest.'  The  same  also  holds  of  O.H.G.  haruc,  A.S. 
hcarh,  hearg  (O.H.G.  haru>jdri  'priest'),  which  are  explained 
in  glosses  by  luctts,  nemus,  and  also  by  saceUum.  simulacrum, 
/anuin,  as  well  as  of  the  A.S.  beam,  'grove'  (O.H.G.  paraitdri 
'priest'),  which  belongs  to  the  common  Slavonic  root  6aru, 
'pine,'  'pine-forest'  (cf.  Zutihure,  i.e.  srenti  boru  'sacred  pine 
forest'  in  the  lands  of  Merseburg  according  to  Thielmar  :  tuctu 
Z.  dictus  ab  accolis  ut  Deu^  ab  omnibus  honoratus).  To  this 
class  of  expressions  are  added — for  the  later  temples  built  of 
wood  or  stone,  whose  first  traces  are  to  be  found  probably  in  the 
temptumot  the  Tan/ana,  which,  according  to  Tacitus  (Ann,  L 
61),  was  level  with  the  groimd — new  designations  borrowed 
from  the  human  dwelling-house,  such  as  O.H.G.  ho/,  haUa, 
sal,  p^tapdr,  p'itahits,  pK^zhus,  ph'jstarhus,  Goth,  gudhus,  etc 
Fipr^ires  of  the  gods,  too,  which  are  desiu'nated  as  ^oai/o,  'carved 
works,'  but  regarding  whose  more  derinite  nature  we  unfortu- 
nately can  discover  nothing,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  from  the 
4th  century  (cf.  Golther,  Germ.  Myth.  p.  604). 

At  the  same  time  in  which  we  have  among  the 
Teutons  onlij  sacred  trees  and  groves  as  places  for 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  common  Celtic  name 
for  '  sanctuary,'  nemeton  (Spwi iierov,  Medionemeton, 
Tasiniiiieton,  Vernemeton:  Skr.  ndmas  'worship') 
witliout  doubt  indicates  the  stone  temple  built 
by  human  hands.  Here  too,  however,  the 
original  meaning  is  seen  from  the  Old  Saxon 
Indiculus  supcrstitionum,  in  which  mention  is  made 
'de  sacris  silvaruni,  quae  nimidas  (=Gall.  nemeton) 
vocant.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  neighbours  of  the 
Teutons  on  the  North-East,  the  Prussians  and  the 
Lithuanians,  may  be  regarded  as  having  continued 
in  their  templeless  condition  up  to  the  date  of 
their  conversion  to  Christianity.  At  the  same  time 
we  hear  incidentally  of  idols,  which  they  carved 
for  themselves.  Thus  a  heathen  fisher  (cf.  Prje- 
torius,  op.  cit.  p.  27)  had  made  a  wind-god  (iVejo- 
patii)  oat  of  bark,  which  had  two  faces  on  the 
uead,  one  in  front  and  one  behind,  both  of  them 
with  gaping  mouths.  The  same  state  of  ati'airs 
is  found  among  the  Eastern  Slavs,  and  Miklosich 
(Die  Christliche  Terminologie,  p.  67)  rightly  re- 
marks that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  thg 
assumption  that  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity 
found  liere  buildings  devoted  to  religious  service 
(for  Russian  idols,  cf.  above,  p.  45).  The  JVestcm 
Slavs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  acquainted  with 

*  The  usual  explanation  of  the  Greek  ytut,  '  temple,'  derives 
this  word  from  faiu>, '  I  dwelt,'  and  means  the  same  as  '  dwelling- 
place.'  Against  this  view  the  chief  objection  ia  that 
designations  of  the  temple  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
human  dwelling-place  are  all  of  a  late  date,  and  Or.  ftua  in 
the  sense  'human  dwelling-place'  never  occurs.  Ueringer 
(Indogermanische  Forschungen,  xviii.  277)  now  agrees  with  the 
explanation  given  by  the  present  writer. 
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real  temples,  with  statneg  of  the  gods,  and  with 
idols,  e.g.  the  three-headed Triglav  ('Three-heads'), 
as  we  learn  from  the  descriptions  of  Thietmar  of 
Merseburg  (Monujn.  Germ.  v.  812)  and  Otto  of 
Bamberg  {M.  6.  Script.,  ed.  Pertz,,ii.  32).  Here 
too,  however,  we  see  how  deeply  the  ancient  tree- 
worship  w««  rooted  in  the  ati'ections  of  the  people 
from  the  fact,  related  by  Otto  of  Bamberg,  that  they 
calmly  allowed  four  temples  to  be  torn  down,  and 
even  nelped  in  the  work,  but  raised  objections 
when  an  attack  was  made  on  the  large  wide- 
spreading  oak  standing  near,  '  qusm  plebs  simplex 
numinis  alicuius  inhabitatione  sacram  eestimans 
magna  veneratione  colebat.' 

But  the  places  of  old  Aryan  worship  are  not  yet 
exhausted  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  While  in 
the  case  of  tree-worship  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
supposed  that  the  '  heavenly  ones '  descend  from 
their  airy  abodes  to  the  earth,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  mankind  in  another  direction  to  raise 
themselves  to  heaven.  The  Persians,  we  saw  above 
(p.  33),  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hifjhest  mountain 
when  they  wished  to  otter  a  sacrilice  to  Heaven. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  Greece.  Fausanias 
mentions  the  tops  of  mountains  as  the  seats 
of  famous  cults  in  many  localities.  Especially 
sacred,  however,  was  the  territory  of  the  Lycffian 
Zens  on  the  highest  peak  of  Arcadia,  where  tree- 
cult  and  higliplace-cmt  were  combined.  In  Italy, 
too,  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  sky  was  par- 
ticularly connected  with  the  high  places  ;  and  with 
regard  to  most  Roman  hills  the  existence  of 
ancient  cults  of  Juppiter  can  be  proved  (Wissowa, 
p.  102).  Of  the  Teutons,  Agathias,  28.  4,  reports : 
l\i<!KOVTtu  Kal  .  .  .  \6(povt  Kal  ipdpayyas,  Kal  Toirrou 
uffvtp  3(Tia  5pu>irr€i. 

(rf)  The  Feasts.— In  the  equation,  Gr.  iopr^,  Ion. 
4/n-^ 'feast '  =  Skr.  vratd  'decree,'  'divine  service' 
(cf.  e.g.  mahdvrata,  like  M.H.G.  hCchzlt,  lit. 
'great  feast'),  there  is  to  be  found  an  originally 
related  designation  for  the  conception  '  feast,'  whose 
fundamental  meaning  was  something  like  'ap- 
pointed time.'  It  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  what 
these  certi  dies  may  have  been  among  the  Aryans, 
and  without  doubt  a  considerable  time  will  have 
to  pass  before  the  comparative  heortology  of  the 
Aryan  peoples,  the  problems  of  which  have  hardly 
been  taken  in  hand  yet,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
give  a  decisive  answer  to  this  question.  We  saw 
above  (I.  3  b)  that  the  life  of  the  Aryans  even 
in  primitive  times  was  interwoven  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  special  and  general  feasts  for 
the  dead  ;  and  in  particular,  in  the  wintry  half  of 
the  year,  the  observance  of  a  great  festival  of  the 
dead,  agreeing  in  many  details,  can  be  proved  among 
almost  all  the  Aryan  peoples.  Thus  in  India  the 
third  of  the  three  annual  festivals,  which  took 
place  in  the  colder  season  of  the  year,  was  con- 
nected with  a  great  sacrilice  for  the  dead.  Among 
the  Litlmanians  we  discovered  a  general  feast  for 
the  dead  in  the  beginning  of  November.  In  Rome 
the  Larentalia  were  held  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
the  Ferdlia  in  February.  Among  the  Teutons  the 
dead  seem  to  have  been  reiiieuibered  with  many 
varied  customs  at  'Yuletide'  (cf.  E.  Mogk  in 
Paul's  Grundriss^,  iii.  391),  a  name  whicli  itself 
may  be  connected  with  the  darkness  of  the  realms 
of  the  dead,  seeing  that  '  Yule  '  (A.S.  giol,  geohhol) 
probably  ^oes  back  to  a  primitive  Teutonic  word 
'jeqa  or  ''jeq/ia  =  GT.  *^i<pos  in  (((pvpot,  (Ixpot,  'west,' 
'darkness,'  'under  world.'  Most  remarkable  in 
this  connexion,  too,  is  a  wide-spread  Slavonic 
name  for  the  Christmas  festival  (Russ.  koroiunH 
'Christ-evening,'  Bulg.  kraiun,  etc.  'Christmas'), 
which  in  White  Russian  signifies  '  unexpected 
premature  death  in  early  years,'  and  'an  evil  spirit 
that  shortens  life.'  In  regard  to  tliis  development 
in  meaning,  Miklosich  (Etymol.    Worterbuch  der 


Slav.  Sprachen,  p.  130)  correctly  remarks,  '  perhaps 
Kraiun  was  a  feast  of  the  dead.'  * 

The  significance  of  these  feasts  of  the  dead,  which 
in  Whit«  Russia  serve  even  to-day  among  the 
people  as  the  basis  for  the  reckoning  of  dates,  is 
especially  made  manifest  on  Italian  soil,  as  can 
be  seen  even  in  the  language.  Here  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  Lat.  fSrice,  fisice  '  feast,' 
'  festival,'  from  the  above-mentioned  firMia  from 
*dhvSs-dlia,  '  feast  of  the  dead,'  so  that  fSsice  from 
*dhvSsi<e,  at  first  'feast  of  the  dead,'  had  come 
to  mean  '  feast '  in  general ;  and  correspondingly 
festus  from  'dhvestus  &ndfesmis  (in  Umb.  and  Osc. 
fesna,  sc.  domus,  'temple')  from  *dhves-nus,  at 
first  denoted  'applied  to  souls,'  then  'sacred.' 
'holy.' 

But  were  there  even  in  primitive  times  regular 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  '  heavenly  ones,'  and  is 
there  a  possibility  of  extracting  a  common  primitive 
kernel  from  the  endless  mass  of  names  and  dates 
referring  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  among  the 
separate  peoples?  It  has  long  been  customary 
to  find  this  in  the  festivals  of  the  so-called  four 
points  of  the  year ;  and  in  particular  the  winter 
and  the  summer  solstice  were  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient  feast  dates  of  the  Aryan  peoples.  We  shall 
do  well  briefly  to  call  to  mind  what  we  know  re- 
garding the  oldest  divisions  of  time  among  the 
Aryans,  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  on  these 
views  possible.  The  moon  was  the  oldest  measurer 
of  time  for  the  Aryan  peoples.  According  to  its 
course  natural  months  were  distinguished.  A 
division  of  the  yearly  course  of  the  sun  into  these 
had  not  yet  taken  place,  for  which  reason  there 
were  no  names  for  the  separate  months  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  primitive  Aryan  language.  Of 
course,  some  have  sought  to  find  a  pre-historio 
attempt  to  equalize  the  moon-year  with  the  sun- 
year  in  the  apparent  coincidence  of  our  '  twelfth,' 
the  time  from  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  6,  with  the  twelve 
sacred  nights  of  the  BrAhmana-literature  (354  days 
of  the  moon-year  H- 12  days  =  366  of  the  civil  sun- 
year)  (cf.  regarding  it  especially  A.  Weber,  Indische 
Streifen,  xvii.  224,  and  SBA  W,  phil.-hist.  Kl. 
1898,  xxxvii.  2tf.).  The  present  ^vrlter,  however, 
believes  that  it  has  been  made  very  probable  by 
A.  TUle  ( Yule  and  Christmas,  their  place  in  the 
Germanic  Year,  London,  1899)  that  these  twelfths, 
famed  in  legend  among  the  Teutonic  peoples,  do  not 
go  back  to  the  remotest  heathendom,  but  are  only 
a  copy  of  the  Christian  Dodecameron,  the  sacred 
time  between  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  the  new 
and  the  old  day  for  calling  to  mind  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  Along  with  these  purely  unattached 
lunar  months  a  distinction  of  seasons  of  the  year 
was  made  in  primitive  times,  originally  only  winter 
(Skr.  hSmantd  =  Gr.  x^'M'^i',  Lat.  hiems,  etc.)  and 
summer  (Avesta  ham  =  O.H.G.  sumar,  etc.),  then 
besides  these,  at  an  early  date,  a  short  tran- 
sition period  of  spring  (Skr.  vasantA  =  Gr.  (ap, 
Lat.  ver,  etc.).  Their  combination  was  called  a 
'past'(*w<o«  :  Skr.  vatsara,  Gr.  fros,  Lat.  vetus, 
etc.) ;  but  in  reckoning  it  was  customary  to  calcu- 
late according  to  single  periods  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially according  to  winters.  The  Aryan  year  was 
thus  a  purely  natural  year  (cf.  Reallexicon,  artt. 
'Jahr,'  '  Jaliroszeiten,'  and  'Zeitteilung').  All 
more  exact  methods  of  dividing  the  time,  based  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  sun,  were  derived 
by  the  Indians  as  well  as  by  the  Aryan  peoples  of 
Europe  from  iif(6y/on.  Here,  too,  the  distinct  ion  be- 
tween the  four  points  of  the  year  must  have  arisen  at 
a  very  early  date,  and  in  a  long  migratory  progress 
have  passed  over  to  the  Greeks  (cf.  lierodotus, 
ii.  109)  and  Romans,  and  from  them  to  the  north 

•  A  RusHiiin  name  for  the  whole  period  of  Cliristnma  is 
htdejfd,  lit.  *niaj;ic,'  which  shows  with  what  sort  of  heathen 
ideas  ihis  time  of  the  year  wu  usociated. 
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of  Europe.  The  designations  of  the  equinoxes  in 
the  Teutonic  languages  (O.H.G.  ebcnnacht,  A.S. 
efennight.  Old  Nor.  jafndcEgri)  are  undoubtedly 
only  translations  of  the  Lat.  aiquinuctiutn  (Gr. 
larifiepiai) ;  and  for  the  idea  of  the  solstice  separate 
expressions  h.ave  been  formed  among  the  diti'erent 
Teutonic  peoples  (O.H.G.  simwcnde,  sungiht, 
sunstcde,  sommertng,  A.S.  sunnstede,  Old  Nor.  s6l- 
hvarf)  which  proclaim  their  dependence  on  the 
Lat.  solstitium  by  the  fact  that  they,  like  it,  are 
used  only  for  the  summer  solstice  ;  but  for  the 
winter  solstice  (Lat.  brUiiia,  i.e.  brevissirtia ;  per- 
haps its  festival  was  Angerona,  cf.  Wissowa, 
op.  cit.  p.  194)  absolutely  no  old  Teutonic  expres- 
sions are  to  be  found.  Finally,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  what  signilicance  the  fixing  of  tlie 
longest  or  the  shortest  day  could  have  had,  pre- 
supposing that  it  was  at  all  possible  in  primitive 
conditions  of  culture  *  ;  for  Procopius  (rfe  Bell. 
Got.  ii.  15)  relates  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thule  that, 
after  they  had  been  35  days  without  the  liglit  of 
the  sun,  they  sent  messengers  to  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  mountains  to  spy  out  if  the  sun  would  not 
soon  return,  and  then,  when  they  had  announced 
its  speedy  return,  they  celebrated  the  greatest  of 
their  festivals.  Sucli  a  narrative  is  easily  enough 
understood  of  the  most  northerly  stretches,  but 
would  be  utterly  unintelligible  among  men  who 
had  the  sun  always  before  their  eyes  (cf.  A.  Tille, 
Yule  and  Christmas,  '  Solstices  and  Equinoxes'). 

But  although  these  solstice  festivals,  as  such, 
among  the  Aryan  peoples,  seem  to  be  by 
no  means  very  primitive,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  manifest  agreement  of  the  customs  and  usages 
relating  to  them  rests  entirely  on  later  transference 
and  migration.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  rites 
connected  with  the  summer  solstice  or  St.  John's 
day  (St.  Ivan's  day  among  the  Slavs),  we  see  that  a 
characteristic  feature  of  tliem  is  the  intimate  con- 
nexion in  which  the  two  elements  of  fire  and  water 
occur.  It  is  everywhere  customary  to  kindle  bon- 
fires, to  dance  round  them,  or  to  leap  over  them, 
generally  in  pairs.  Almost  every^vhere  we  find 
water  in  some  form  or  other  along  with  the 
fire.  It  may  be  that  the  festive  company  bathe 
either  before  or  after  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  it 
may  be  that  fire-wheels  are  cast  into  the  stream 
and  there  extinguished,  or  it  may  be  in  some  other 
way.t  In  this  connexion  it  seems  most  easy  to 
understand  an  old  Indian  solstice  custom  which 
took  place  at  the  Mahdvrata  festival,  i.e.  (accord- 
ing to  HUlebrandt,  Romanische  Forschnngen,  v. 
299)  at  the  festival  of  the  summer  solstice  (at  a 
later  date  Mahavrata  is  the  winter  solstice).  Ac- 
companied by  the  beating  of  drums,  women  carry- 
ing jars  fillea  with  water  march  in  procession  three 
times  round  a  fire  from  right  to  left  and  then  again 
from  left  to  riglit,  singing  a  song,  which  closes  with 
the  refrain,  'That  is  mead.'     After  going  round 

•  Even  !n  civilized  Greece  it  seems  to  have  been  difficult. 
01.  Eustatii.on  Od.  xv.  402;  erepot.  Se  ftmat  oTr^Aatoi-  elvcu  eicec, 
ti'ov  Tot  ToO  rjMov  Qjt  eijco?  ecrtljuctovfTO  TpoTras,  it'  o  Kal  r}\iov  fiia 
TOVTO  trTni^aiov  fKeyov,  Kai  toC'to  5ijAoi"a^ai  ev  tw  o6t  rpoTral  T/At'ou. 
Of.  also  Lebepue,  itecherches  sitr  DHos,  Paris.  1876,  p.  870:  '  Le 
matin  vers  le  nioi  d'avril  un  rayon  de  soleil  ^lissant  centre  la 
roontagne  p^nfctre  dans  I.i  caverne  et  la  remplit  un  instant  tout 
entitre.'  etc.  (Communication  of  C.  Weni;:er  in  Weimar). 

t  Cf.  the  following  flesrri['tion  from  the  south  of  Russia  in 
Olazunov,  Atunan  Fiilksniujn  (Russ.),  St.  Petersburg,  lSri4.  p.  81 : 
•In  particular,  younj;  men' and  women  bathe  theuiseUes,  then 
they  put  on  wreaths  of  field-maple  with  fragrant  herbs,  gird 
themselves  with  artemisia,  and  gather  before  sunset  on  an 
elevated  place,  always  overlooking  a  river.  They  set  up  two 
figures :  one  a  human-like  image,  the  other  a  piece  of  wood 
covered  with  female  attire,  ribbons,  and  garlands.  The  wood  is 
generally  maple.  Tlien  they  kindle  heajis  of  straw,  walk  in  a 
circle  round  it.  singsongs  and,  taking  the  figures  in  their  hands, 
Bpring  in  pairs  (every  lad  nnth  his  Inss)  through  the  Are.  When 
thev  have  all  sprung  through,  then  they  throw  the  figures,  of 
«'hich  the  male  is  called  Kupain  (ktijMa  "St.  John's  dav," 
e>.  ibtpatt  "to  bathe"),  the  female  ilarenn  ("madder"),  into 
th«  wkter.  Afterwards  they  also  throw  their  wreaths  into  the 
gtream.' 


the  fire  for  the  last  time,  they  pour  the  water  into 
the  fire  and  thus  extinguish  it. 

Tills  remarkable  combination  of  the  two  elements 
so  highly  honoured  by  the  Aryans,  fire  and  water, 
is  entirely  inexplicable  when  we  start  from  an 
original  solstice  festival.  On  the  other  h.and,  it  can 
be  very  easily  interpreted  if,  in  the  usage  of  the 
Mahiivrata  festival,  which,  moreover,  was  held  in 
honour  not  of  a  sun-god  but  of  Indra,  the  giver  of 
refresliing  rain,  we  see  with  Hillebrandt  [op.  cit.) 
and  Oldenberg  (Die  Religion  des  Veda,  pp.  448,  507) 
an  ancient  rain-charm,  i.e.  a  magical  device  for 
procuring  rain  (cf.  above,  p.  40).  Then  the  con- 
jecture is  ine^'itable,  that  in  the  rites  described  as 
existing  mainly  among  Indians,  Slavs,  and  Teutons, 
we  have  to  recognize  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
Aryan  festival  dedicated  to  fire  and  water,  and 
held  in  summer,  in  which,  by  means  of  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  on  the  earth,  the  worshipper  sought  to 
cause  the  heavens  to  send  down  streams  of  fertilizing 
moisture  on  the  meadows  and  fields.  We  have  the 
additional  fact  that  among  all  the  Aryan  peoples 
inhabiting  Middle  Europe  the  time  near  the  Feast 
of  St.  John  constitutes  a  kind  of  dividing  period  in 
the  rainfall,  i.e.  the  rain  that  fell  before  St.  John's 
Day  was  believed  to  be  especially  valuable,  and 
was  prayed  for  from  heaven  by  priest  and  con- 
gregation, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rain  that 
fell  after  St.  John's  Day  was  useless,  and  even 
brought  harm.  Regarding  St.  John's  Day  itself, 
ditferent  opinions  prevail.  The  peasants  of  the 
Russian  province  of  Archangel  say,  '  The  rain  on 
St.  John's  Day  is  better  than  a  mountain  of  gold  ' ; 
other  peoples  hold  an  exactly  opposite  view  (cf.,  foi 
details  on  the  subject,  Alexis  Yermoloff,  Der  land- 
wirtschaftliche  Volkskalender,  Leipzig,  1905,  p. 
21)6 11'.).  Thus  from  this  side  also  we  seem  to 
obtain  confirmation  of  our  conjecture  that  in  the 
customs  described  above  we  have  traces  of  a 
midsummer  feast  which  was  celebrated  without 
special  regard  to  the  longest  day.  Among  other 
things,  it  may  have  belonged  to  the  solenm  rites  of 
such  a  festival  to  seek,  for  the  last  time  in  the 
summer,  to  obtain  moisture  for  the  meadows  and 
fields  by  means  of  a  rain-charm.  This  view, 
which  we  have  adopted  with  regard  to  the  original 
significance  of  fire  and  water,  does  not  in  any  way 
militate  against  the  idea  expressed  by  Mannhardt 
(Der  Baumkultus,  pp.  497,516,521).  He  regards 
the  midsummer  fires  as  sun-charms,  since  fire  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
summer  sun,  to  which  the  gro-wing  vegetation 
must  be  exposed. 

Remains  of  a  second  Aryan  festival,  a  spring- 
feast,  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  tlie  worship  of  the 
Teutonic  Ustara  and  the  Indian  Ushas,  which  had 
its  special  place  in  the  ritual  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  at  the  Pr&taramtvAka  of  the  Agnistoma 
sacrifice,  which  was  observed  with  great  solemnity 
in  spring  (cf.  Hillebrandt,  Vedische  Mythologie,  ii. 
2611'.).  It  seems  that  this  festival  is  chiefly  in 
view  in  the  idea,  proved  to  be  Aryan  by  L.  v. 
Schroder  ('  Lihgo,  Refrain  der  lettischen  Sonn- 
wendlieder,'  in  the  Mitteil.  d.  anthrop.  Gesell.  in 
Wien,  xxxii.),  that  the  sun  at  its  rising,  particu- 
larly on  certain  days,  dances,  jumps,  shakes  itself, 
and  plays. 

From  such  indications  as  these  we  must  seek 
further  information  concerning  the  times  of  the  old 
Arj'an  festivals.  Since  the  moon,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  was  the  measurer  of  time  in 
jiriniitive  times,  the  Aryan  certi  dies  must  have 
been  connected  with  the  chief  phases  of  the  moon, 
new  moon  and  full  moon.  In  fact,  in  India  the 
sacrifices  of  the  new  and  the  full  moon  belong  to 
tlie  regular  and  most  ancient  offerings  to  the  gods 
(cf.  Oldenberg,  op.  cit.  p.  441  ff.,  and  A.  Hillebrandt, 
Das  altindische  Neu-  und   VoUmondsopfer,  Jena, 
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1880).  But  in  Greece  also  the  feast-days  were 
connected  with  delinite  phases  of  the  moon, 
particularly  the  full  moon  (cf.  A.  Momrasen, 
Heortologie,  p.  2) ;  and  among  the  Teutons  the 
'  certi  dies,  cum  aut  inchoatur  luna  aut  impletur  ' 
(Tac.  Germanui,  ch.  II),  on  which  the  popular  as- 
semblies took  place,  and  which  were  regarded  as 
the  '  agendis  rebus  auspicatissimum  initium,'  were 
certainly  identical  with  the  'certi  dies'  (ch.  9)  on 
which  tfie  people,  e.g.,  '  Mercurio  humanis  quoque 
hostiis  litare  las  habent.'  In  Rome  all  the  Ides 
(trfi«  =  Ir.  isre  '  luna ')  were  regarded  as  feast-days. 
Religious  ceremonies  must  in  primitive  times 
have  accompanied  the  ordinary  family  feasts  as 
well.  These  come  most  directly  to  tue  front  in 
the  Ar3'an  marriage  ceremonial,  in  which  again 
tire  and  water  enjoy  common  worship.  In  India 
the  bridegroom,  after  taking  the  bride  by  the 
hand,  leads  her  three  times  round  the  fire  on  the 
hearth,  on  which  a  sacrifice  of  roasted  com  is 
offered.  Previously  a  new  jug  filled  with  water  is 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  it  must  remain  on  the  right 
side  of  the  bridal  pair  as  they  march  round  the  tire. 
But  liberal  use  is  also  made  at  other  times  of  water, 
which  is  solemnly  brought  from  the  spring.  The 
bride  is  bathed  in  it,  or  the  young  pair  are  sprinkled 
with  it.  In  Rome,  marriage  is  even  designated  a 
union  '  aqua  et  igni.' 

RomuIuB  married  the  captured  Sabine  women,  xarol  tovc 
frarpi'ovc  eKotrrq^  idttrfiovt  eirl  Kotviovt^  irvpfty  koX  vfiaroy  iyyvSjv 
T0V5  va^ovt  (Dion.  ii.  80),  and  Varro  (Serv.  ad  .£n.  iv.  167) 
report* :  '  Agtta  et  igni  mariti  uxores  accipiebant.  Unde 
bodieque  et  faces  prjelucent  et  aqua  petita  de  puro  (onte  per 
teliclBsimum  pueruin  aliquem  aut  puellam  interest  nuptiifl,  de 
qua  nubentibus  solebant  pedes  lavari.' 

Here,  too,  a  solemn  procession  round  the  altar 
from  left  to  right  took  place,  at  which  a  boy 
carried  the  marriage-torch  and  the  marriage-water, 
drawn  from  a  pure  spring ;  then  in  the  house 
of  the  bride's  father  a  /ar-loaf  (hence  confar- 
reatio)  was  sacrificed  in  the  fire  (on  the  Greek 
Xovrpo^opoi,  cf.  above,  p.  22).  The  same  customs 
which  we  find  in  the  east  and  south  of  the  Aryan 
world  exist  also  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Thus  .Menecius  reports  of  the  Lithuanians  :  *  Cum  nuptite 
celebrantur,  spODsa  ter  ducitur  circa  /ocum,  deinde  ibidem  in 
sella  coUocatur,  super  quani  sedenti  pedes  lavantur  aqua  qua 
lectus  nuptialis,  tota  supellex  domestica  et  invitati  ad  nuptias 
bospites  consperguntur.' 

Also  among  the  Slavs,  just  as  on  St.  Ivan's  day, 
baths  and  dancing  through  or  over  a  fire  belong  to 
the  fixed  marriage  rites,  and  finally,  in  ancient 
Germany  the  bride  was  led  three  times  round  the 
liearth  in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  after  she 
had  stepped  over  a  vessel  of  water  (cf.  the  proofs 
of  this  fact  in  Reallemron,  art.  '  Heirat,'  p.  356  ti'. ). 
Perhaps  in  this  case  the  union  of  tire  and  water 
(heat  and  moisture)  may  be  regarded  as  the  symbol 
under  which  husband  and  wife  were  united  to  each 
other  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  numerous 
progeny. 

For  further  details  regarding  the  common  re- 
ligious customs  connected  with  the  naming  of 
the  child,  the  first  cutting  of  his  hair,  the  feast 
of  puberty,  etc.,  see  Winternitz,  'Was  wissen  wir 
von  den  Indogermanen  ? '  (Beilage  zur  Miinchner 
AZ,  1903,  No.  258,  p.  293),  and  E.  Samter,  Familien- 
f'Me  der  Griechen  unci  liomer,  Berlin,  1901. 

S.  The  relation  of  the  'heavenly  ones'  to  the 
morality  of  mankind. — In  all  the  higher  stages  of 
heathen  religion  we  find  the  gods  represented  as 
the  guardians  of  all  written  and  unwritten  law, 
and  as  the  strict  avengers  of  all  human  transgres- 
sions ot  the  same.  Here  we  shall  seek  to  discuss 
the  question  liow  far  back  in  the  history  of  the 
Aryan  peojdes  this  conception  goes.  It  is  obvious 
that  legal  or  moral  ordinances  could  be  thought 
of  as  under  the  protection  of  some  higher  being 
only  after  these  ordinances  had  been  evolved  and 
come  to  consciousness  in  the  human  societj'  itself. 
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Accordingly,  it  will  be  necessary  in  entering  upon 
this  discussion  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  law 
and  custom  of  primitive  Aryan  times  as  they  are 
shown  to  us  by  the  science  of  Aryan  antiquities. 
What  we  at  the  present  day  designate  as  '  punish- 
ment '  and  '  crime '  resolve  themselves,  the  further 
back  we  go  into  the  past  of  the  Arj-an  peoples, 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  into  the  concep- 
tions of  'fine'  and  'act  liable  to  a  fine.'  The 
Lat.  pcena  \a  the  judicial  penalty  prescribed  as  a 
corrective  provision  against  the  transgression  of 
the  law,  but  the  Gr.  Troivi,  from  which  pcena  is 
borrowed,  is,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  old  Aryan 
expression  for  'fine.'  In  the  same  way  the  Lat. 
condemnare  is  used  of  every  legal  condemnation, 
but  the  root-word  damnum  originally  signifies 
nothing  else  than  '  that  which  is  given  (as  a  tine) ' 
('da-mno-m  :  dare).  The  German  word  Schuld, 
which  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages  in  which  it 
occurs  designates  the  guilt  of  the  accused  in  a 
law-court  as  well  as  guilt  before  the  gods,  as  is 
evident  from  its  being  derived  from  Goth,  skal, 
skulun,  skula,  skulds,  meant  nothing  else  than 
Du  sollst,  sc.  bezahlen  ('Thou  shall  pay').  The 
Lat.  fldgitium,  'crime,'  'infamous  deed,'  which  is 
derivedfrom  *jlaqeto,  (cl.flagito,  '  I  demand')  pro- 
bably =Ir.  dliged i'dligeto-),  'duty,'  'law,' 'right,' 
Ir.  dligim,  'I  have  a  claim  to  sometliLng,'  Welsh 
dleu,  etc.,  'to  be  guilty,'  Bret,  die,  Goth,  duhjs. 
Old  Slav,  dlugu,  '  guilt,'  undoubtedly  goes  back 
in  the  same  way  to  a  fundamental  meaning 
'liability,'  i.e.  to  a  fine,  and  so  on.  The  reason  of 
this  phenomenon  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  primitive 
Aryan  times  a  great  number  of  actions  which  we 
regard  as  crimes  at  the  present  day,  and  w  Inch  are 
punishable  by  the  State — murder  and  manslaughter, 
theft  and  robbery,  rape  and  adultery,  etc. — were 
not  punished  in  any  way  by  the  community,  i.e.  in 
primitive  relations,  by  the  tribe  and  its  chief  (Skr. 
rdj=ha.t.  rex,  Ir.  ri),  but  the  avenging  of  them 
was  left  to  the  self-help  of  the  individual  families 
which  were  united  in  the  tribe.  The  exercise  of 
this  self-help  took  the  form  of  blood-revenge  (cf. 
above,  p.  28),  which  even  in  the  earliest  times  could 
be  expiated  by  a  fine  of  cattle.  The  Aryan  expres- 
sion for  blood-revenge  itself  and  its  compensation 
by  means  of  the  money  payment  is  contained  in  the 
equivalents:  Avesta  hic7id  =  Gr,  roivq -.  Skr.  chi, 
Gr.  Tlvoixai.=  '  to  punish,'  '  to  avenge,'  '  to  submit  to 
pay  a  tine.'  Wnen  at  a  later  date  the  power  of 
the  State  to  inflict  punishment  deprived  the  families 
of  the  self-help  and  the  exacting  of  the  fine,  the 
latter  idea  was  changed  into  the  conception  of  the 
penalty  imposed  by  the  State,  and  the  action  which 
incurred  payment  of  a  fine  became  a  crime  against 
the  laws  of  the  State  (cf.  Reallexicon,  artt.  'Blut- 
rache,'  'Strafe,'  and  '  Verbrechen '). 

Now  such  actions  as  were  to  be  followed  by 
blood-revenge  or  to  be  expiated  by  a  fine  were  not 
in  primitive  times  regarded  as  transgressions  of 
the  decrees  of  any  supernatural  beings  whatsoever. 
This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  from  the  fact  that,  in 
the  earliest  historical  times,  e.g.  in  the  ethics  of 
the  Homeric  poets,  those  very  crimes  which  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas  are  most  heinous,  murder  and 
robbery,  were  neither  regarded  as  defiling  man- 
kind nor  condemned  by  the  moral  consciousness  of 
the  people.  For  what  other  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  fact  that  Theoclynienus(Orf.  xv.  256  fl'.), 
who  had  slain  a  man  in  Argos  and  ha<l  taken  flight, 
was  received  by  Telemachus  without  any  imritiia- 
tion  being  regarded  as  necessary,  as  was  usual  at  a 
later  date  ;  or  that  Ulysses  himself  (Od.  xiii.  256  If.) 
was  not  afraid  of  the  abhorrence  of  his  listener, 
when,  although  in  an  imaginary  story,  he  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  man  who  treacherously  lay  in 
ambush  and  killed  a  fellow-countryman  in  Crete? 
Just  as  little  did  Telemachus  (Od.  iii.  70  B'.}  take 
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offence  when  he  was  asked  on  his  arrival  if  he  was 
perhaps  a  robber  who  was  roving  over  the  sea  and  at 
hazard  of  his  own  life  bringing  woe  on  alien  men  (cf., 
further,  in  Reallexicon,  artt.  'Mord'  and  'Raub'). 
Thus,  it  seems  that  actions  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above  had  nothing  in  them  offensive  to 
the  conscience  of  the  people  if  they  were  carried 
out  openly  or  with  violence.  On  the  other  hand, 
theft  and  adulter}-  may  have  been  regarded  at  an 
earlier  date  as  morally  reprehensible  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  secrecy — a  view  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
killing  of  the  adulterer  or  the  thief,  caught  in  the 
act,  did  not  as  a  rule  call  forth  the  blood-revenge 
of  his  family,  i.e.  to  use  the  form  of  expression  of 
a  later  date,  remained  unpunished  (cf.  Reallexicon, 
artt.  '  Diebstahl '  and  '  Ehebruch '). 

Under  the  circumstances  described  above,  it 
may  seem  remarkable  that  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  original  language  there  was  nevertheless 
one  expression  for  the  notion  of  sin  and  crime,  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  shortcoming  before  gods  and 
men  seems  to  have  been  operative  from  the  be- 
ginning:  Skr.  d' gas  =  Gi.  i-yoi  (dn6gas  =  aiiayi]i,  i.e. 
'  ■irithout  6! gas ' — fivos).  But  we  shall  see  that  the 
circumsta,nces  connected  with  this  expression  are 
very  peculiar.  If  we  examine  the  oldest  use  of 
the  Greek  word  (with  regard  to  that  of  tlie  Indian 
one,  we  can  unfortunately  deduce  very  little),  we 
find  that  it  is  used  by  the  tragedians  (cf.  Real- 
lexicon,  p.  905)  with  reference  to  /our  different 
actions,  namely,  high  treason,  regicide,  parricide, 
and  carelessness  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  inter- 
ment of  a  relative.  An  dyos,  then,  which  is  best 
translated  by  '  abomination,'  was  committed  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  a  hostile 
act  against  the  tribe  and  against  its  chief,  tlie 
king,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  man  who 
violated  the  duties  resting  upon  him  in  \irtue  of 
his  family  or  tribal  connexion.  Here,  too,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  the  deities  were  that 
were  insulted  thereby.  In  jKschylus  (Septem  con- 
tra Thtbas,  1017)  we  are  told  of  Polj'nices :  oyos 
Si  Kal  dapuiw  KeKT^aerai  |  Oeuv  irarptpuv  oOs  irifid^as 
55e  I  arpdrevfi  ivaKrhv  ifi^aXwv  -^pet  Tr6\iv,  i.e.  he  who 
led  the  army  against  the  city  was  in  life  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Seal  raTptfioi,  and — as  un buried — would  be 
the  same  in  death.  But  these  ^eoi  irarpvoi  (cf.  the 
discussion  of  the  name  in  Caland,  Totenverehrunp, 
p.  69  f . )  were — at  least  originally — not  the  '  heavenly 
ones'  or  the  gods  related  to  them,  therefore  not 
Zeus,  Apollo,  Athene,  etc.,  but  rather  the  souls  of 
the  ancestors  honoured  as  divine,  the  heroes  of  the 
tribe  or  the  family,  to  whom  on  the  mainland  of 
Greece  even  in  later  times  a  rich  worship  was 
assigned  (cf.  E.  Rohde,  Psyche',  i.  167  ff.).  We  saw 
(above,  p.  28)  that  the  foundation  pillars  of  the 
social  organization  in  primitive  Aryan  times  rested 
on  ancestor-^Dorship,  and  it  is  an  almost  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  souls  of  the  worshipped  an- 
cestors were  thought  of  as  watching  with  jealous 
exactness  over  the  keeping  of  the  old  institutions 
in  the  family  and  in  the  tribe  (cf.  above,  p.  23). 
All  those  actions  which  merited  praise  rather  than 
blame,  when  committed  against  one  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  clan,  were  regarded  when  perpetrated 
against  a  member  of  the  family  as  i-iot,  which 
challenged  the  vengeance  of  the  spirits  of  the  pro- 
genitors who  presided  over  the  family.  The  old 
Roman  conditions  speak  very  plainly  in  this  con- 
nexion :  '  In  regis  Komuli  et  Tatii  legilms  haec  est : 
"  si  parentem  puer  verberit,  ast  olle  [ilurassitparens, 
puer  divis  parentutn  sacer  estod  "  id  est  clamarit. 
adicitur:  "si  nurus  [so.  verl«rit  parentem],  sacra 
divis  parentum  estod  "  in  Seivi  Tnlli '  (ace.  to  Th. 
Mommsen  in  C.  G.  Bnins,  Pontes  iurit  Romani 
antiqui',  Freiburg,  1883,  p.  8).  Thus,  then,  if  a 
•on  beats  his  father  or  a  daughter-in-law  her  father- 


in-law,  they  are  said  to  be  doomed  to  the  divis  paren- 
tum, the  6eoX%  Travpifiois,  the  souls  of  the  ancestors, 
i.e.  to  death.  How  much  mure  must  this  have  been 
the  case  with  the  paricida,  the  '  kin  -  murderer ' 
('pdro-  from  */)(l»o-  =  Gr.  iri)4s),  i.e.  the  man  who  had 
killed  a  member  of  the  clan  ;  and  Brunnenmeister 
(Das  Totungsverbrechen  im  altromischen  Recht  p. 
171)  has  undoubtedly  good  ground  for  describing  the 
deo  (or  better  still  the  divis  parentum)  necari  as 
the  legal  consequence  of  the  paricidium.  These 
conditions  doubtless  also  ^ave  rise  to  the  Latin 
expression  supplicium,  '  capital  punishment,'  really, 
however,  the  '  appeasing '  (sub-placare),  sc.  divorum 
parentum.  As  the  spirits  or  the  ancestors  had 
power  over  the  family,  so  in  the  same  way  would 
they  also  have  controlled  the  tribe  even  in  primi- 
tive times,  and  their  wrath  would  have  been 
aroused  by  everything  which  was  directed  against 
the  tribe  and  its  leader,  the  king.  Punishment  by 
death,  then,  by  means  of  stoning,  the  only  punish- 
ment of  primitive  times  (cf.  above,  p.  42),  which 
was  decreed  and  immediately  executed  by  the 
popular  assembly,  which  represented  the  tribe,  can 
best  be  conceived  of  as  a  supplicium,  i.e.  an  act  of 
expiation  of  the  spirits  who  rule  over  the  tribe  (cf. 
Reallexicon,  artt.  '  Opfer,'  '  Verbrechen,'  '  Strafe,' 
and  '  Volksversammlung'). 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  oldest  combina- 
tion of  law,  custom,  and  religion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  worship  of  the  dead,  who  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  were  looked  upon  as  the  guardians  of  the 
order  prevailing  in  the  family  and  the  tribe  (Skr. 
svadhiC  '  propriety,' '  customary  condition'  =  Gr.  tdo%, 
'  habit,'  '  custom,'  '  usage,'  ^0os,  '  use  and  wont,' 
'  habitual  stopping  -  place, '  and  (perhaps)  Goth. 
sidzis,  O.  H.G.situ,  'custom').  The  '  heavenly  ones ' 
have  originally  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
conception  ;  they  are  entirely  beyond  the  realm  of 
good  or  ill  (' jenseits  von  Gut  und  Bose').  For  if 
what  is  stated  in  detail  above  is  correct,  that  the 
deities  designated  by  the  equivalents  Skr.  devd, 
Lat.  deus,  etc.,  were  nothing  else  than  '  special  gods' 
of  the  sky  and  the  natural  phenomena  connected 
with  it,  who  exerted  an  influence  only  within  the 
spheres  to  which  they  owed  their  conceptual  origin, 
it  is  obvious  that  mankind  could  have  recourse  to 
them  only  in  matters  which  lay  within  these  special 
spheres.  In  this  way  a  man  may  have  sacrificed  to 
the  thunder  that  it  might  spare  his  own  head  and 
strike  the  head  of  the  enemy,  or  he  may  have 
prayed  to  the  fire  to  light  up  and  to  scare  away 
the  night-monsters  and  destroy  the  fields  of  the 
enemy,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  no  accident  that, 
even  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  the  gods  are 
much  more  frequently  represented  as  strong,  large, 
and  powerful  than  as  endowed  with  any  moral 
qualities  (cf.  Oldenberg,  Die  Religion  des  Veda,  p. 
284).  But  the  more  the  '  heavenly  ones '  and  the  gods 
connected  with  them  developed  into  distinctive  and 
many-sided  personalities,  the  more  were  they  also 
invested  >rith  a  moral  life,  seeing  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  evolution  of  the  family  and  the  tribe 
into  the  city  and  the  State,  they  took  over  the  r61e 
of  guardian  from  the  souls  of  the  ancestors,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  appeared  as  the  bearers  and  pro- 
tectors of  new  moral  ideas,  which  were  gradually 
coming  to  the  front  in  human  society.  Thus  the 
past  belongs  to  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors,  and  the 
future  to  tlie  '  heavenly  ones.'  It  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  seek  to  apprehend  this  important  process  ■■( 
evolution  in  the  nistory  of  two  moral  duties  whicii 
received  comparatively  late  recojirnition — the  duty 
of  truth  and  the  duty  of  hospitality. 

(1)  Truth.— The  Aryan  n«me  (or  this  ide«  i»  contained  In  the 
two  orii^iiiallyconnect«d  equivalents,  Skr.  satj/d  «=  Goth,  run^is, 
and  Lat.  iVhm  =  o.  H.  Q.  Kdr,  Old  Ir.  /(r,  both  roots  eipiitying 
the  '  actually  existinj,' '  (xatyd :  sdn,  *  existing,'  Lat.  verus  from 
•vet-TO-t:  Goth,  vitan,  "to  he,'  'to  exist').  The  oath  Mrvea 
the  purpose  of  strengtheninf  thia  '  actually  existing ' ;    and 
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the  farther  back  we  go  In  point  of  time,  the  more  Important  Is 
ttl  part  "a,ed  b,  tlTe  oalh  ;  just  as.  even  at  the  present  day 
the  uneducated  more  frequently  than  the  «^'l'"^t-.'l/^f „'^,i* 
is  necessary  to  slrengthen  the.r  words  by  means  of  an  oath. 
The  exSe  of  the  oath  in  primitive  Aryan  tmies  is  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  the  series  of  v^■ords .  Skr^  am 
Gr  ii^w^i,  Ital.  omn  (cf.  Aufrecht,  Rhe.n.  ^'M*'"'?;  ■''•.^fVofa 
BuchelerVz^i  Ilai.p.  18;  cf.  also  the  words.  OWSlaurofa 
'  oath,'  =  Armen.  irlnum  •  swear.'  and  Uiehdeth  =  Goth  a  p). 
TOe  most  ancient  oath  on  Aryan  sod  (cf.  ■'^""^""'n- ^ft   .  ^;,'^^, 
was  simply  a  curse,  which  a   man   declared  aBainst  hnnse  I 
STca^e  of^talse  swearing  (thus  Skr.  ""Pi""?-  '^"^  .   °-2^'^- 
Old  Slav,  kleti  ««,  Ut.  'to  curse  oneself '=' to  swear.    Germ. 
2LS!en  .    Yn  Bw^earing.  a  man  touched  "mse^f  or  some  oth  r 
oblect  (thus  Ir.  tong,  •  swear,' =  Ut  (onffo.  '  I  touch,  and  Old 
sS^VrS«a  'oSS^'  "t.  'touching),  with  the  idea  that  the 
Sbiek  toiich^  would  bring  destruction  or  be  exposed  to  de- 
sSon  it  he  swore  falsely.     In  contrast  to  thU  the  oaths  o 
tKeeki  and  Komans  manifest,  even  in  the  olde.t  m^toncal 
times  a  more  elevated  character  ;  for  among  both    hese  peoples 
leavine  out  of  account  a   few  survivals  of  the  oldest  state  ol 
affairs  the  gods,  and  in  particular  Zeus-Juppiter,  were  mxoked 
both  ii  ordir  to  be  present  as  witnesses  of  the  curse  pronounced 
iSd  t^  (iiry  it  out  fn  the  case  of  perjury.    Thus  ^  "f. 'i"';"-'" 
from  the  realm  of  magic  to  the  sway  of  religion  ;  the    heav  only 
one"'-particularly  Zeus,  the  god  of  the  bright,  all-seeing  sky  of 
day-h^ve  become  the  bearers  and  the  guardians  of  the  concept 

°'mu'<mntalUv.-Tbe  primitive  Ar^-ans,  like  aU  other  primitive 
raies  rSXd  the  stranger  as  a  man  without  rights,  who  could 
^kiiled^r  robbed  with  impunity.  In  apparently  ■"•econcilable 
SSntradiction  to  this  idea,  which  in  its  last  '^"J'Sfft'O"  ,  ^?' 
flnallv  vanquished  only  by  the  new  conception  of  life  hiought  in 
brChr'stianity.  there'stinds  the  '="«tomo  top.  aWjj^  which 
can  be  proved  to  have  existed  among  al  the  Arj  an  peoples 
^n  am'^ng  Teutons.  Slavs,  and  Lithuanians.,  ss  early  as  the 
beginning  of  historical  tradition  (cf.  liea  lexicon,  art.  Go^t- 
l^^ndschaft');  and  the  present  writer  in  opposition  to  his 
d"v^ou3  opinion,  thinks  it  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
prinTt^ve  Aryans.  How  is  it  possible  to  regard  a  person  as  an 
ouUavv  and  yet  at  the  same  time  give  him  a  cordial  reception 
at  one's  owTi  fireside?  In  -newer  to  this  question,  R  v  Ihering, 
to  an  e^ly.  'Die  Oa-tfreundschaft  im  Altertum  (De«t«& 
BuiiduS  1889-87,  vol.  iii.  April-June.  1887),  and  the  present 
i^t«"n  hklTok.  IJaildekge.rluchte  und  IForfntend^.i  Jena 
iSe  D  4  a  have  simultaneously,  and  independently  of  each 
itte'r,yini;d  to  the  excha^ige  o/ gi/U,  '-'"ch  is  everj^vhere 
Inserarablv  connected  with  the  custom  of  hospitality,  and 
MDres^ed  the  view  that  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  ongm  of  hospi- 
S^tnith^t  wWch,  in  these  primitive  conditions,  commercial 
totercou^e  would  ha™  been  impossiMe.  This  oP.'"'™ '^J^"}'; 
where  confirmed  bv  the  facts  of  ethnology,  which  show  that 
Tmong  m^  uncivlli7.ed  peoples  trade  is  nothing  else  than  an 
exchange  of  gift«,  »•  d  a  hospitable  reception  is  extended  to  the 
?Sder  fn  spite  o'  the  bloodthirsty  haired  ol  strangers.  'The 
Sgi^  NaC,  b.  the  mountainous  regions  of  Assam,  «re  divided 
Angami  t'»s~'i  "  .  »:„,    who  ^"6  i"  constant  feud ;  they 

«  ,Su"  head^h-u^-ers.   ''But    non^\he    less,  the   Angami 
t^efoVany  village  °4at^oever  finds  in  every  other  at  least  «« 
K  whe?e  be  riceives  food  and  she  ter  and  'y'],^^%'°'? 
sudden  murderous  desires'  (Ratzel.   Volkerkunde\    ■  f'""-)! 
0   Klemm(irti««r3«scA.<iA(e,lv.  310)  also  repor  s  as  follows  of 
tte  South  Sea  IslanVs  :  '  Aa  we  ^w  above  .Uides  the  sa^uU^ 
tinn  a  stiecial  gift  is  also  essential  to  the  sign  of  dospitaiiiy. 
This  ritT^  Regarded,  when  it  Is  received,  as  being.  In  a  kind  of 
iiv    a  continuation  and  a  confirmation  of  the  salutation.     It 
Mns'ists  of  fmits,  mat«,  and  such-like  articles  and  forms  to  some 
M?ent  the  foundation  of  intercourse  on  the  basis  of  barter  and 
??^e.'    Similar  conditions  may  also  be  assumed  for  pnimfve 
Amfn  times,  in  which  the  existence  »'  »  P"""''™  !'™?\5,>' 
bl^uTr  (in  be  etymologically  demonstrated  (cf.  «€a«ero«m.  art. 
^Handd^?;  and  in  the  series  of  words,  Ut.  Ao,(w,  Goth.  gaeU 
Old  Slav  ffosll  this  twofold  conception  of  enemy  and  guest  lies 
ciSirly  be?ore  us(cf  Wlnternitt.  op.  cit.  p  33!)).     But,  in  order 
tobecome  a  •  guest.'  the  stranger  must  be  fonnally  received  into 
a  natwrfamily  group.     He  thereby  becomes  hiniselt  a  relative 
L  i^  exoreS  e  ff.,  in  the  Lith.  suTxzias,  '  guest."  from  'metja> 
-OriS^Tron   "LkI.  'relative';  the  father  of  the  family,  on 
t~he  oOi^  hind,  Into  which  he  enters,  becomes  the  Aosp-«    .... 
•wS'lord  and  protector  of  the  stranger    and  thereby  at 
.Sf..m«  time  takes  over  the  resiionsihility  for  the  persona 
^f.tnt  th^stranger     This  relation  is  still  clearly  described 
S'l^elnV^rSricgislation  (cf.  Itoed^ 
d  AnirelHarhsen.'  SluAien  zur  eng.  Philol.  iv.  83,  note  1),  and 
totTs  what  is  meant  when  Manricius,  Stratef.  xi.  6,  reporU 
0?   the    Slavs:    .;<ri    Si    roU    iir.fo'ov/i.^o.t    auTo.t    71^.0.,    .«. 

|W  ^a?^yo.\6K,^^v_  ,c.,:  Kar'  .Orb.  ->.  "--.'rtmelf 

%iBK  ;iyov^<vo5  Tiv  Tov  f.vou  .««.«ia.-,  t.e.  he  eels  diinscii 
B^^Jtrtake'blood-fevenge,  Just  as  if  he  were  a  re  atjve  Thus 
{h« 'truest  •  bv  means  of  the  prn(ci;lion  of  a  family  and  the  (Jtoi 
?.r.r.  which  K^"d  it,  is  rendered  Inviolable.  Now,  the  more 
ttiStercourse  between  tribes  is  extended,  and  the  more  they 
Si  le^roto  look  up  to  Zeus,  the  great  father  of  gods  and  men 
Uie  m™e  does  he  also  take  over  the  task  of  protecting  the 
«tmn«r  who  is  alre.idv,  in  a  certain  sense,  sw-red,  and  so  Z,« 
f^"«  tak»  hUi  rise.  That  this  Is  a  comparatively  late  process  is 
iiwesTed  by  this  very  epithet,  which  appears  very  seldom  In 
SrHomerlc  languaKe.ln'comp.ri«onwith  the  ceunUe- number 


ol  attributes  referring  to  the  physical  or  natural  powers  of  the 
god(cf.  above,  p.  34). 

Not  only  did  the  'heavenly  ones  become  the 
oTianlians  of  moral  ordinances  which  were  present 
m  human  society  from  the  earliest  times  or  had 
arisen  at  a  later  date,  but  there  were  evolved 
from  their  cult  moral  ideas  previous  y  unknown. 
This  side  of  the  relation  between  the  gods  ana 
morality  can  be  Ulustrated  from  the  history  of  the 
idea  of  chastity. 


That  there  was  anything  of  the  nature  of  this  idea  m  pr^tn  e 
Aryan  times  must,  in  view  ol  ascertained  acts,  be  regarded 
M  well  nigh  impossible.  Unlimited  sexual  intercourse  w  th 
"ncub  nef  and  Llaves  besides  his  wife  was  al  owed  to  the  hus- 
band 'The  wife  was,  it  is  true,  bound  to  conjugal  faithfulness 
on  viain  of  death  ;  but  the  circumstance  that  the  husband,  in  case 
o"  hiown  sexual  impotence,  could  hand  her  over  to  a  helper 
t  g?nei^Ition"or  coul^  place  her  at  the  disposal  of  an  Ijonoured 
guest?  shows  that  less  value  was  laid  on  her  sexual  chastity  than 
on  the  unlimited  possession  of  her,  which  could  occasionally  be 
surrendered  As  tar  as  the  condition  lefme  marriage  was  con- 
oernedTi  IS  to  be  feared  that  Herodotus  with  his  descr.pUon 
of  the  Thracians :  rds  H  7rope«Vow  ou  i^vAa<r<roi/ri,  oXA  tojffi 
°l'  aOralXSo-"'  i-^pi"'  V"-<a'<r«'"  (^-  0).  comes  nearer  the 
true  state  of  alfairs  in  aiitiipiity  than  Tacitus  with  his  well- 
known  gonflcaSon  of  ancient 'Teutonic  chastity  (<=[■  ,^1"^%^"'']: 
arit  •  Wiebruch  '  '  Keuschheit,'  '  Zeugungshelfer,'  'Gastfreund- 
lctatt')  In  addition,  what  i  mass  of  indecent  .customs  or 
which  il  least  seem  to  us  indecent,  are  to  be  found  'n  PJ"»if " 
times  1  In  Kome  a  god  Mutiimus  Tutunva  (cf.  above,  p.  32) 
w™sworsh"pped    whose  name  was  derived  from  the  male  ani 

emare  sexuS  organs  {mxMo  and  (i(.M).  'The  newly  married 
bride  w.as  placed  on  his/asrinin...  The  amulet  was  caUed  mu<- 
(o'l iSm (from  muUo).  the  Lithuanian  youth  sacnflced  to  a  god 
Piziu^S'om  Lith.  pUti.  •  coire ')  when  they  brought  the  bride  to 
the  ri  legroom.  Even  the  '  chaste '  Teutons  too,  according  to 
the  renort  o?  Adam  of  Bremen,  worshipped  at  their  marriage 
festivals  their  god  Fricco  under  the  sj-mbol  ol  .r>  unmense 

^1?.C«>ntra8t  to  this  undisguised  and  brutally  «nphasi»d 
idea  of  sex,  we  examine  the  terminology  ol  the  concept  on 
l^chaste-  in  the  separate  Aryan  anf-^-.„'J- ^^^ ,»,ltcSd 
STv  \tso°/°oTa  'deTty,''during  which  much  restraint  was 
Sued  ■«"«;««?«.,  -bcilily  purity  which  is  demanded  lor 
rdiL' "lis  ceremonies,  the  restraint  from  sensual  enjoymenta  ), 
Goth  swS  (iUiis.  8<rt«.  i9<:'«).  O-  H-O-  '''""'•J.  ''«^**  (P."" 
hr™  sSX^  •  tTlear'),  we  find  as  a  result  that  this  conception 
fn  a  1  probability  hM  iti  root  in  ,acred  soil.  In  the  worship  ol 
the  'heavenly  ones,'  the  idea  must  first  have  occurred  that  it 
was  flttin.'  at  definite  periods,  in  order  to  draw  near  to  the  gods 
"in  purity.' to  abstain  from  cohabitation*  and  other  pleasures 
of  the  sense™  An  interesting  pamphlet  in  this  connexion  is 
Eugen  Fehrle,  d£  kultische  LUschheU  im  AlUrtum  l  Naum. 
birg  1908  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  teaching 
on  rdigious  pun  v,  of  which  sexual  purity  forms  ?nl^»  «">«'« 
bmrchT  is  fot  hitive  to  Aryan  soil  (cl.  BealUxuon,  art. 
'Eelnheitund  Unreinheit').  ,      -.i.  . 

The  connexion  of  the  '  heavenly  ones  with  law 
and  morality,  thus  briefly  described,  was,  a^  we 
saw  above,  considerably  promoted  by  the  priests 
and  priestly  bodies  that  were  always  coming  more 
clearly  to  tlie  front  among  the  individual  peoples. 
For  they  believed  that  in  representing  all  the  rules 
of  law  and  morality  prevalent  on  earth  as  the  out- 
come  of  heavenly  ordinances  and  themselves  aa 
the  appointed  interpreters  of  the  same  they  were 
most  eftectively  serving  the  ^mterests  of  the 
'heavenly  ones.'^of  mankind,  and  of  themselves 

If  in  this  way  we  are  correct  in  om  contention 
that  in  primitive  Aryan  times  the  bond  of  con- 
nexion  between  the  'heaxenly  ones'  and  the 
morality  of  mankind  was  very  weak  we  must  not 
omit,  at  the  close  of  our  discussion  of  this  topic  t« 
call  Attention  to  the  theory  recently  propounded 
bv  1  eonold  V.  Schroder  (cf.  Verhandlungen  des 
li  inUrnationnlen  Kongresses  fur  «"^<i"W.n« 
RdiqwnsqcschU-hte  in  Basel,  1905,  p.  89).  Ue 
holds  that,  like  other  nnmilive  peoples,  the 
primitive  Aryans  not  only  cherished  animiBm 
and  ancestor-worship,  but  already  possessed  the 
belief  in  one  sujireme  benign  being.  Ihis 
•  This  does  not  exclude  the  nossibllity  that  certain  rules  ol 
continence  a8.«.(;.,the  demand  occurring  among  the  Indians 
»nd  Te^rtom  to  preser^•e  continence  some  time  after  marriage, 

SrHSt^^Ssii^s^h^oiKf^^St^ 

Elm,  etc.  Berlin,  1888.  p.  IWX 
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being  came  in  the  course  of  prehistoric  times 
to  be  combined  with  the  primitive  god  of  the 
sky,  Dyaus,  Zeis,  etc.  (cf.  above,  p.  33).  We  shall 
wait  with  interest  to  see  what  grounds  L.  v. 
Schroder  is  able  to  bring  forward  in  support  of 
this  contention,  which,  to  us  at  least,  seems  very 
daring. 

III.  Fata. — More  even  than  by  questions  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  relation  of  life  and  death, 
or  by  reflexion  on  the  nature  and  descent  of  the 
heavenly  gods,  has  tlie  mind  of  man  from  remotest 
antiquity  been  exercised  by  the  gloomy  power 
which  mysteriously  surrounds  him  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and  which  we  call  'fate.'  The  souls 
of  ancestors  or  the  spirits  that  reveal  themselves 
in  the  powers  of  nature  can  be  reconciled  and  made 
serviceable  to  man.  But  inaccessible  and  incom- 
prehensible seems  to  be  that  unknown  power 
which  appears  ever  to  lavish  its  smiles  on  one 
and  to  bear  an  everlasting  grudge  against  an- 
other, and  wliich  without  distinction  overwlielms 
with  weal  or  woe  '  now  the  curly-headed  boy  in  the 
innocence  of  youth,  now  the  grey-haired  sinner  in 
the  guilt  of  old  age.'  Only  rarely,  and  at  certain 
late  stages  of  its  development,  do  we  find  in  pagan- 
ism the  thought  in  which  the  Christian  finds  peace 
of  soul — the  thought,  namely,  that  in  reality  God 
and  fate  are  one  and  the  same.  Before  that,  how- 
ever, mankind  liad  proposed  other  solutions  of  the 
dark  problem.  What  are  these  ?  Again  the  Chris- 
tian, in  his  confidence  in  the  unity  of  God  and  fate, 
and  in  the  certainty  that  all  that  befalls  him,  as 
being  sent  from  God,  must  be  for  his  best  here  and 
hereafter,  declines  the  attempt  to  probe  the  un- 
searchable will  of  God  by  human  means.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  runs  through  the  whole  of 
heathenism  an  irrepressible  longing,  appearing  in 
a  more  intense  degree  the  further  back  we  go 
in  point  of  time,  to  penetrate  with  inquisitive  and 
premature  vision  into  the  dark  land  of  the  future, 
to  tear  the  covering  from  the  veiled  picture.  In 
what  ways  was  this  attempted  ? 

Thus  there  are  two  questions  which  we  have  here 
to  consider  in  reference  to  primitive  Aryan  times  : 
'  What  idea  did  they  entertain  of  fate!'  and  '  How 
did  they  seek  to  divine  the  future?' 

I.  The  conception  of  fate. — In  this  discussion 
we  shall  start  from  a  famous  passage  in  the  Iliad 
(xzii.  208  tr.)  Acliilles  has  pursued  Hector  three 
times  round  the  walls  of  Troy  : 

dXX'  &Ti  5fj  rb  T^raprov  iirl  Kpovvovi  d(piKorrOf 
Kal  ritre  Sr]  xpt'f^fta  TraTTjp  irlTaivt  rdXarro, 
iv  3'  iridfi  5uo  KTJpe  ravijXey^ot  ^avdroto, 
TTjf  fjiiv  'AxtXX^oj,  TTjy  5'  "EKTopos  Itrvoddfioio, 
fKKC  5i  ^^aaa  \a/3dji''  /l^ire  S"'EKTopos  atjifiop  fiftap. 
The  expressions  that  are  of  interest  to  us  here 
are,  first  of  all,  the  <^pe,  whicli  are  laid  by  Zeus  on 
the  balance  of  fate,  and,  secondly,  the  oIcTa  involved 
in  the  alaiiiof  ^/lap.  A  synonym  of  alira  is  tioipa, 
which  is  not  mentioned  here,  but  which  is  identical 
with  it,  representing  the  power  that  moves  the 
balance  of  fate.  As  far  as  the  word  ic^p  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  seen  its  exact  meaning  at  an 
earlier  stage  (cf.  above,  pp.  16,  27),  where  we  were 
speaking  of  tlie  driving  away  of  the  spirits  desig- 
nate<i  as  Kyjpis  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anthestena 
festival  in  Athens.  Kifip  is,  accordingly,  the  soul,  or 
better,  n  .sou!  of  man,  for  Tylor  (i.  427  f.)  has  shown 
us  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  several  souls  in 
the  human  body  is  widely  prevalent.  The  soul 
designated  by  the  term  k-/ip  is  specially  regarded  as 
the  l)earer  of  the  fate  of  deatli  to  men,  whether 
that  death  be  peaceful  or  fraught  with  violence 
(cf.  II.  ix.  411).  Every  man  is  invested  at  birth 
with  such  a  K-f/p,  in  consequence  of  which  there  are 
^i>p/ot  K^ptf  (R.  xii.  3'26  f. ).  But  every  people  as  well, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  of  as  an  individual,  e.g. 
the  Trojans  or  the  Achaeans  {II.  viii.  69  ff.),  pos- 


sesses such  a  liiip  ;  and  the  word  is  finally  used,  and 
that,  too,  very  frequently,  as  a  persoiiilication  of 
the  goddess  of  death,  Kijp,  the  daughter  of  the 
night,  whose  brethren  are  JUpos,  OdraTot,  "TTrms, 
and  the  (puKov  'Ovdpuiy,  'the  people  of  dreams' 
(cf.  Hesiod,  Thcug.  211  ff.).  A  series  of  ideas 
from  the  north  of  Europe  comes  more  or  less  near 
to  this  Old  Greek  conception  of  K-qp.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Old  Norse  figures  of  fylgja  must  l>e 
mentioned.  Their  identity  with  the  human  soul 
follows  at  once  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
expression  is  interchangeable  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Old  Norse  hugr,  'soul'  (cf.  p.  15,  and 
also  W.  Henzen,  Ubcr  die  Traitmc  in  der  alt- 
nordischen  Sngalitteratur,  Leipzig,  18U0,  p.  36). 
They  are  called  '  followers,'  because  the  soul, 
like  the  ^I'xi)  in  Greece,  follows  the  man  as  his 
second  'self,'  his  d&uAoy.  They  often  appear  to 
the  dreamer  as  animals  (birds,  horses,  fishes, 
wolves,  lions,  white  bears,  boars,  hares,  oxen, 
goats) ;  and  if  they  appear,  they  announce  certain 
ruin.  As  there  was  a  K-fip  of  the  Trojans  and  the 
Acha'ans,  so  among  the  old  Norsemen  there  was  a 
kyn-  or  wttarfylgja,  i.e.  a,  fijlgja  of  the  tribe;  and, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  /t^pes  (cf.  II.  ix.  411),  a  man 
could  have  several  fylgja.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  word  has  a  wider  signification  in  so  far  as  it 
designates  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  man  generally. 
The  latter  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Norse 
hamingja,  '  the  many  -  formed '  (Old  Nor.  hamr, 
'  form  ),  in  like  manner  a  designation  of  the 
human  soul  taken  from  its  --capacity  of  trans- 
forming itself,  for  the  hamingja  appear  frequently 
as  animals  or  as  women.  Especially  characteristic 
is  their  hereditary  transmission  in  the  family, 
passing  over  from  father  to  son,  and  so  on.  They 
appear  first  as  giant  women,  offspring  of  the  Noms, 
\v\\o  are  the  hamingja  of  the  world  (cf.  Vigfusson, 
Icclandic-Eng.  Dictionary,  Oxf.,  1874-76,  p.  236). 
Finally,  we  may  mention  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  southern  Slavonic  vjedogonya,  who  are  con- 
ceived of  partly  as  spirits  of  the  hou'e  and  partly  as 
guardian  spirits  dwelling  in  each  ma^.  Probably 
their  name  (Slovenian  vjetrogonja^  is  connected 
with  Old  Slav.  vHra,, '  wind,'  in  which  case  the  wind- 
like nature  of  the  soul  would  be  indicated  (cf. 
F.  S.  Krauss,  Sreia,  Gliick  und  Schicksal  im  Volks- 
glauben  der  Siidslaven,  Vienna,  1886,  p.  IQflf.). 

We  have  thus  made  acquaintance  with  a  series 
of  souls  of  fate  and  souls  of  fortune,  a  knowledge 
of  which  will  assist  us  in  the  folloAving  consider- 
ation of  alcra  and  ixoipa. 

Both  of  these  words  signify  not  only  etymologi- 
cally  (aXira.  from  *aiqia :  Lat.  (Bquus ;  fiolpa :  liipot, 
udpoiuii,  (tfiapTai),  but  also  in  actual  usage,  nothing 
more  in  the  first  instance  than  '  share '  without  any 
reference  to  fate,  and  then  the  share  assigned  by 
fate  to  every  individual  man  at  his  birth  [dre  fup 
TtKt  li-fi-rnp)  (n.  XX.  128 ;  Od.  vii.  198).  Thus  they 
correspond  exactly  to  the  Slavonic  expressions. 
Ruse,  castl,  'part,'  'lot,' 'fate,' iJowiie,  'fortune,' 
nesiastie,  'misfortune'  ('iensti;  Gr.  irxii'-><  I-at. 
icindo,  lit.  'the  part  split  off,'  'the  share'),  and 
dolja,  '  part,'  '  portion,'  nedolja,  '  misfortune '  (Old 
Slav,  rfota,  dilH,  '  part,'  Goth,  dails). 

This  '  share'  is,  according  to  the  popular  Slavonic 
idea,  innate,  and  it  is  natural  to  make  the  mother 
responsible  for  it  if  one  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
'share'  (cf.  A.  N.  Veselovskij,  '  Fate  in  the  popular 
thought  of  the  Slavs,'  in  Trans,  nf  the  Imperuil 
Academy  of  Science  in  St.  Petersburg  [Russ.  ],  xlvi. 
173  ff.).  There  is  thus  a  slight  distinction  between 
liotpa  (alaa)  and  dolja  (casti),  in  that  the  former  is 
received  at  birth,  the  latter  by  l)irth.  The  latter 
idea,  however,  is  proved  to  be  the  more  ancient 
from  the  circumstance  that  among  tiiany  Aryan 
peoples,  in  connexion  with  the  .as.signation  of  fate 
to  the  separate  individuals,  there  are  deities  who 
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are  designated  as  'mothers'  or  'child-bearers.'  On 
Slavonic  soil  this  is  true  of  the  Old  Slav,  roida-nicy 
(roditi,  raidati  '  parere,'  roidenije,  'geueratio,' 
roidenica,  '  nativitas,'  'obstetrix,  'matrix,"  mater,' 
'  generatio  '),  deities  to  whom,  iu8t  as  to  the  I'erun 
and  the  Kodn,  i.e.  the  personibcations  of  the  clan, 
sacriticial  ofl'erings  of  bread,  cheese,  and  huuey 
were  ottered.  At  the  pre»ent  day  among  the  Bul- 
garians of  the  Rhudope  mountains  the  woman  in 
child-bed  is  called  roidenica,  bat  among  the 
Slovenians  and  the  Horvatians  the  women  uf  fate 
are  called  rodjenice  or  rojenice  (of.  Krauss,  up.  cit. 
p.  118f.).  Among  the  Greeks,  the  E[\elffv(.ai,  the 
goddesses  of  travail,  are  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connexion.  They  occur  in  intimate  alliance  with 
the  Moipoi  (cf.  Preller,  Griechische  Mytlwlugie*,  i. 
612).  Among  the  Romans,  we  must  note  the 
Parccc,  whose  name  (Par-ca:  pario,  cf.  similar 
formations  in  Brugmann,  Grundriss',  ii.  1,  p.  476  f.) 
stamps  them  as  '  child -bearers'  (bo  also  \\  issowa, 
p.  213).  Would  it  not  be  possible  also  to  find  in 
this  way  a  better  explanation  of  the  puzzling 
Cel to-Teutonic  cult  of  the  'mothers'  {matronce, 
matra,  matrce)  than  has  as  yet  been  suggested  ? 
Thus  the  mothers  originally  bring  forth  his  fate 
to  man,  or,  having  become  goddesses  of  fate  or  even 
fate  itself  (Old  Slav,  roidenica,"  '  el/juipii^iiri,'  cf. 
also  Archivf.  ilav.  Phil.  xiv.  137  B'.),  they  '  impart ' 
it  to  him  at  birth,  for  which  reason  they  are  not 
infrequently  called  '  imparters.'  Such  designations 
are  the  Bulgarian  urisnicy  (from  Gr.  bplien/),  the 
North  Russian  udilinii.y  (from  udiljali,  '  to  im- 
part'), which — an  important  fact  for  the  .sub^L-qiient 
consideration — have  developed  into  spiteful  sjiiiits 
of  nightmare,  who  torment  women  in  labour,  drag 
the  children  prematurely  out  of  the  womb,  cause 
convulsions,  etc.  The  Gr.  TAtiiiaen  (from  ►^/xo^tu 
'  impart ')  have  also,  in  all  probability,  a  similar 
origin,  although  at  an  early  date  they,  along  with 
the  Erinyes,  came  to  be  known  as  avenjjing  and 
jiuuisliing  goddesses  of  fate.  What  these  women 
of  fate  allotted  to  the  newborn  child  in  the  decisive 
hour  is  designated  not  only  as  the  '  share '  (cf. 
above,  p.  52),  but  also  in  three  other  ways:  (1) 
as  that  whicli  is  'spoken'  by  them  (Lat.  fAlum\ 
[from  f&ri],  Russ.  etc.  roku :  O.  Slav,  rehi,  '  I 
say');  (2)  as  that  which  is  'spun'  by  them  (Old 
Nor.  urjjr,  A.  S.  wyrd,  O.  H.  G.  wiirt ;  cf.  O.  H.  G. 
vnrt,  wirtel,  '  spindle ') ;  for  next  to  bearing  children 
it  IB  fitting  for  the  Aryan  woman  and  the  women 
of  fate  (cf.  Gr.  KXwffa)  to  engage  in  spinning 
(cf.  on  this  Veselovskij,  op.  cit.  p.  210 ;  other- 
wise R.  Much,  Miiteiliingen  der  anlhrop.  Gesell- 
achaft  in  Wien,  xxxviii.  p.  16);  and  (3)  as  that 
which  is  'decreed'  by  them  (Old  Nor.  ^rli^g, 
A.  S.  orlag,  O.  H.  G.  urlag,  Russ.  sudiba,  'judg- 
ment'). 

We  have  up  to  this  point  become  acquainted 
with  the  women  of  fate  as  '  mothers '  and  as  '  im- 
parters.' This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  the  enormously  rich  terminology  belong- 
ing to  them  in  the  Aryan  languages.  In  the 
Scandinavian  North  they  are  also  called  nomir 
and  diter.  The  etymology  of  the  former  expression 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  The  latter,  however 
(cf.  Gotn.  JUu-deisex  '  cleverness '),  is  equivalent 
to  '  wise  women,'  undoubtedly  in  the  same  sense 
as  French  sagc-femme,  since  their  help  is  called  for 
by  those  in  lal)our  (cf.  'The  Song  of  Sigrdrifa,' 
9).      Thus  here,  too,  the  women  of  fate  stand  in 

•  The  report  of  Frocopiue  {de  Bell.  Goth.  iii.  14),  that  the  Slavs 
did  not  know  the  ci^iap^fVij,  must,  with  Veselovskij  (op.  <rt/.  p.  174), 
he  understood  to  mean  thiit  at  that  ti}iie  they  had  still  no 
ahstract  Fatityn,  hut  knew  only  heings  or  <I<'itios  of  fate. 

t  Accordinu'  to  Wissowa  (p.  213),  Lat.  /titum  was  only  a  *  trans- 
lation and  interpretation'  of  the  Ureek  a'aa,  whicli,  however, 
cannot  be  correct,  seeing  that  /dtum  means  '  that  which  is 
spoken'  and  oI<ra  'share,'  aa  we  saw  above.  FAtum,  like 
rarra.  must  bav9  been  a  living  reliifious  cooception  among  the 
people. 


the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  birth  of  man. 
From  the  Slavonic  region  we  may  also  mention  the 
Bulijarian  narndnici  and  the  Servian  rudnice, 
»ugjenice,  both  so  called  from  the  rokC  and  tudit= 
tuaiba  (see  above)  which  they  announce.  From 
Lithuania  the  laumi  (of  unknown  derivation)  most 
also  be  mentioned.  The  most  important  pheno- 
menon for  us,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  many  regions  the  conceptions  of  division, 
fate,  fortune,  etc.,  at  first  abstract,  show  a  strong 
tendency  to  become  transformed  into  beings  re- 
garded as  persons.  This  is  true  in  particular  in 
Polisli  and  Little  Russian  of  the  dolja  mentioned 
above,  in  Servian  of  the  srec/t  (cf.  Krauss,  op.  cit.), 
a  word  which  literally  means  '  coming-together,' 
'meeting'  ua-i- ,^ret).  In  Latin,  from  the  fdtum, 
as  we  saw  above,  the  '  word  spoken  '  (by  the  Pares), 
we  have  evolved,  particularly  on  Celtic  soil,  the 
demons  of  fate  designated  by  the  name  fati  and 
fat<e,  the  latter  of  which  became  Old  French /e»e, 
M.  H.  G.  feie,  German  Fee  ('fairy').  The  same 
process  went  on  also  with  regard  to  the  Greek  alcra 
and  fioipa  'portion  of  fate,'  to  the  consideration  of 
which  we  now  return.  It  is  well  enough  known 
how  both  have  evolved  into  personal  powers  of 
fate,  Aisa  being  thought  of  only  in  the  singular, 
Moira  being  also  used  in  the  plural  (cf.  Preller, 
Griech.  Myth.*  i.  53u).  The  Moirae,  as  is  well  known, 
play  a  specially  imjiortant  part  in  the  life  of  the 
common  people  of  Greece  even  at  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  primitive  features 
of  ancient  Greek  life  are  here  jireserved  (cf.  B. 
Schmidt,  Dns  Volkslehcn  der  Ncugricclien,  i.  210  S. ). 
Besides  the  form  iJ.oipa,  there  is  also  a  ma-sculine 
form  /iopos,  Mopos  'fate,'  especially  'misfortune,'  to 
be  mentioned.  Now  all  these  forms  lead  back  to 
an  Aryan  *moro —  'moria  (perhaps  on  account  of 
elfiapTai,  elp.apnivrt  there  was  a  form  in  the  primi- 
tive language  equivalent  to  this,  viz.  'smoro — 
'smoria),  which  corresponds  phonetically  to  the 
primitive  Teutonic  names  of  the  demons  of  the 
nightmare,  O.  H.  G.  mar,  mara.  Old  Nor.  mara, 
A.  S.  maere  ( =  "moria,  /loipa) ;  the  terras  most 
nearly  connected  with  these  in  the  North  of 
Europe  we  have  already  discovered  (p.  15,  above). 
Since  then,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  just 
seen,  in  the  Russian  udetinicy,  spirits  of  fate 
becoming  spirits  of  the  nightmare,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Laistner  (Ratsel  der  Sphinx,  ii.  342  ff.) 
has  shown  in  detail  liow  many  spirits  of  fate 
and  fortune  have  their  origin  in  demons  of 
dreams  and  nightmares — which  Is  easily  under- 
stood from  the  close  connexion  between  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  and  those  of  fate  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  departed  soul  and  those 
of  dreams  (nightmares)  on  the  other — we  need 
not  hesitate  to  assume  in  the  Gr.  iiotpa.  (  =  A.  S. 
Tncere)  the  existence  of  a  group  of  primitive  Aryan 
words  bearing  the  meaning  of  the  share  allotted  to 
man  by  fate,  which  was  either  innate  or  bestowed 
at  birth.  From  this  group  beings  were  evolved 
who  in  Greece  became  spirits  of  fate,  while  in 
Teutonic  countries  they  were  rather  spirits  of 
oppression,  although,  even  in  the  latter  case,  their 
connexion  with  fate  could  not  be  concealed. 
The  details  given  above  prove  that  the  faith 

Xthe  Aryan  peoples  wixa  permeated  by  a  deeply 
tnlistic  trend  of  tlunight.  The  fate  of  each 
individual  ie  born  with  him,  transmitted  by  his 
mother,  or  is  bestowed  ujion  him  at  the  hour  of 
birth  by  spirits  who  at  tirst  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  heavenly  gods,  but  much  with  the  realm 
of  departed  souls.  It  was  only  gradually  that  tlie 
more  advanced  idea  came  to  the  fiont  which  united 
fate  to  the  immortal  gods  ;  and  where  this  idea 
appears,  it  is  still  in  conlHct  with  the  ohler  con- 
ceptions. This  is  the  case  in  Homer.  Now  Zeus 
is  subject  to  Moira,  and  again  he  takes  her  place  as 
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he  'spins  out'  to  men  their  fortune  {Od.  iv.  208). 
That  this  latter  idea  could  only  at  a  later  date  have 
been  transferred  to  Zeus,  follows  at  once  from  the 
metaphor  of  *  spinning'  (above,  p.  53).  This  li^ure 
is  exceedindy  far  removed  from  tlie  activity  of  the 
highest  god  of  the  heavens,  and  it  finds  a  satis- 
factory explanation  only  in  the  primitive  cycle  of 
ideas  regarding  mothers  and  women  of  fate.  Thus 
we  may  hold  that  the  belief  which  finds  expression 
in  the  oracular  responses,  in  Herodotus,  and — at 
least  very  often  —  in  the  tragedians,  the  belief, 
namely,  in  a  supreme  law  of  the  universe,  the 
Moira,  which  rules  over  gods  and  men  and  from 
which  none  can  escape,  represents  the  ancient  con- 
dition of  popular  thought  from  which  the  Homeric 
world  had  begun  to  raise  itself,  just  as  it  did  in  other 
religious  matters,  e.g.  buraing  of  corpses  instead  of 
burial,  disappearance  of  gifts  to  the  dead  and  of 
a  real  ancestor-worship,  realms  of  the  dead.  Hades 
and  Elysium,  etc.  (cf.  above,  I.  4).  In  this  way  it 
was  possible  for  demons  of  fate  to  become  immortal 
gods.  An  instance  of  this  evolution  is  aflbrded  by 
the  Greek  dalfxwv.  The  word,  probably  connected 
with  daiofiai  '  I  divide,*  signifies  the  'divider,'  *  and 
as  it  is  used  by  the  oldest  tragedians  (e.g.  ^schy- 
lus,  FerscE,  620)  to  indicate  the  soul  or  the  shade 
of  some  dead  person,  and  by  Hesiod  (cf.  Rohde, 
Psyche^y  i.  146)  in  the  sense  of  glorified  human 
souls,  we  see  that  Sal^iojv  is  originally  one  of  the  many 
spiritual  beings  that  determine  the  fate  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings  in  bonam  and  especially  in 
malam partem.  These  ideas  prevail  also  m  Homer  ; 
but  in  addition  daifiajv  is  a  common  name  of  the  im- 
mortal gods,  because,  according  to  the  belief  which 
gradually  came  into  favour,  they  were  responsible 
for  the  decrees  of  fate.  This  fatalistic  trait  of  the 
Aryan  religions  has  in  Europe  been  most  faithfully 
preserved  by  the  Slavs  {cf.  Krauss,  op.  cit.  p.  89  ii". 
•Gott  und  das  Schicksar).  Nor  is  this  merely  a 
matter  of  accident.  Of  all  the  Aryans,  the  Slavs 
are  the  race  that  remained  nearest  the  original 
home,  and  are  thus  the  last  to  enter  into  history. 
Nothing,  however,  frees  the  soul  so  certainly  from 
the  dull  depression  of  fatalistic  ideas  as  the  great 
deeds  of  historical  life. 

2.  The  divining  of  the  future.— A  primitive 
Aryan  expression  for  this  important  idea  is  to 
be  found  in  the  series  of  terms :  Lith.  saitas, 
'interpretation  of  signs,*  *ei<07ies,  'interpreters  of 
signs,*  Old  Nor.  *eit?r,  *a  particular  kind  of 
magic  for  investigating  the  future,'  ^liddle  Welsh 
hut^  New  Welsh  Md,  *  prsestigiae/  Old  Corn,  hudol, 
gloss.  mcigi^=GT.  oXros  (Ionic  for  *oItos),  *  fate*  or 
'  misfortune.'  A  complete  account  of  all  the 
means  used  by  the  Aryan  peoples  to  divine  the 
future  cannot  be  given  here ;  still,  we  shall  prove 
that  among  the  Lithuanians  and  Prussians,  from 
whom  we  have  so  often  started  in  this  discussion, 
the  great  majority  of  all  kinds  of  divination 
practised  among  all  the  separate  Aryan  peoples 
u  also  to  be  found.  The  Baltic  tribes,  of  whom 
Peter  of  Dusburg  reported  :  *  Prutheni  raro  aliquod 
factum  notabile  inchoabant,  nisi  prius  missa  sorte 
secundum  ritum  ipsorum  a  diis  suis,  utrum  bene 
vel  male  debeat  eia  succedere,  sciscitentur  *  (Script. 
rer.  Pruss.  i.  64),  come  once  more  (cf.  above,  p.  31  f. ) 
nearest  to  the  Romans,  of  whom  Cicero  reports 
In  almost  identical  terms:  'Nihil  fere  quondam 
maioris  rei  nisi  auspicato  ne  privatim  quidem 
gerebatur  *  (de  Div.  i.  28).  For  the  most  detailed 
account  of  this  topic  we  are  indebted  to  the  re- 
peatedly mentioned  work  of  Matthseus  Prsetorius, 
uelicuB  Prussicct,  oder  Preussische  Schaubiihne  (ed, 
by  W.  Pierson,  Berlin,  1871).  in  which  the 
'waidlers*  (cf.,  p.  43,  above)  of  the  ancient 
Pmssians,  experienced  in  divination,  are  enomer- 

*  Thli  axplftDatioD  wenu  more  likely  than  the  oo*  preriooilj 
glT«&  by  the  Author  tn  hk  i2«ateM0fs  p.  20  L 


ated,  and  upon  which  we  shall  base  the  foUo^^lng 

discussion. 

(aj  The  Jlifjht  and  the  cries  of  birds. — *  Lekkutone^  (cf.  Lith, 
lekiu  *  I  fly ')  were  the  persons  who  obsen'ed  the  cries  and  the 
flitrhtof  birds  and  predicted  future  events  from  them,  also  called 
Pauksziuciei  (cf.  Lith.  pa^kszii$^  '  bird  ').  E^ajjles,  ravens, 
hawks  were  regarded  by  them  as  birds  of  strife;  the  kite 
aa  well  as  swallows,  owls,  and  bees  brought  harm  and  fire. 
On  the  other  hand,  storks,  herons,  woodpeckers,  niirhtingales, 
and  pigeons  were  omens  of  good  fortune'  (PrBetorius,  p.  43). 
'  A  lekkutons,  or  bird-diviner,  when  he  is  to  prophesy,  dresses  in 
white,  takes  a  sacred  krywule,  i.e.  a  crookea  staff,  in  his  hand, 
goes  to  a  pillukztis,  i.e.  a  mound  of  earth,  prays  with  his  face 
to  the  east,  and  waits  till  a  bird  comes' (Prstorius,  p.  48).  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  custom  that  in  almost  all  the  Arj'an 
languages  the  words  for  'bird'  mean  at  the  same  time  bird- 
omen  and  omen  generally ;  cf.  Skr.  idkuna  {idkuna  *  the  science 
of  interpreting  the  fli^'ht  of  birds'),  Gr.  ol(ov6^  and  opvi^,  Lat. 
auspiciuin  from  *am-spicium,  and  probably  also  augur  from 
*avi-gur  (the  second  part  of  the  word  is  still  obscure),  O.  H.  G. 
fogahm  '  auspicari ' ;  jogal,  fogalrarta  *  auspicium,'  '  augurium ' 
lit.  'bird's-cry '(Goth,  razda, 'cry  *),  Old  Slav.  i-oW,  'augurium'; 
Czech  kuba,  'raven*  (for  a  more  detailed  list  see  Reallexicon, 
artt.  *  Orakel '  and  '  Kechts  und  links ').  We  see  how  closely 
the  Litu-Prussian  lekkutons,  even  in  details,  corresponds  to 
the  Roman  augur,  who  in  the  same  way,  armed  with  a  crooked 
staff  (litaxis),  mounted  the  citadel,  and,  generally  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  east,  observed  the  sky.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
dove,  among  the  Prussians,  was  a  bird  of  good  omen,  although 
it  generally  announced  death  and  misfortune. 

(6)  The  appearance  of  the  sky  and  natural  phenomena. — 
* Szweigdhu-ttnis  (cf.  Lith.  zwaigzdl,  'star')  was  a  star-gazer' 
(Praitorius,  p.  42).  'OroTies  (cf.  Lith.  6ra3,  'air,'  'weather') 
observed  the  sky  and  predicted  its  changes*  (Pnetorius,  p.  43). 
'  Wejones  (cf.  Lith.  wSjas  *  wind ')  watch  the  winds,  change  the 
weather,  and  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  Nadravia'  (Praetorius, 
p.  44).  •  Wanduolutti,  item  Udmies  (cf.  Lith.  wandu,  Skr.  uddn^ 
'  water ')  are  water-dinners,  who  divine  from  the  foam,  waves,  etc. 
Of  these  there  are  different  classes'  (Praetorius.  p.  45).  It  is 
enough  to  refer  to  the  de  coilo  servare  ol  the  Roman  magis- 
tracy, the  cfi'lestia  augurta,  as  well  as  the  report  of  Plutarch 
{Ccesar,  c.  lv>)  regarding  Che  Teutonic  sacred  women  :  at  voraySav 
JtVat?  7rpoo')3Atn'ou(7'at  ical  pev^aTwc  cXiyjLiot?  wal  ^6^01^  rvKfiof 
pOfxtvai  npo^HeffiTi^ov. 

(c)  Sacrijiee,  eiitrails,  and  blood. — *  Widduroneg  (cf.  Lith. 
widuriai,  'entrails')  were  soothsayers  who  could  predict  the 
future  from  the  entrails  of  the  animal  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
At  the  present  time  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nadravia, 
on  examining  the  spleen,  liver,  etc.,  of  a  pig,  are  able  to  say 
what  kind  of  a  winter  it  will  be,  what  kind  of  a  crop,  whether 
the  early  or  the  late  seed  vn\l  thrive.  Kraujuttei  (cf.  Lith  kraujas, 
'blood'),  who  could  predict  good  or  evil  fortune  from  the  blood 
of  men  and  cattle,  from  the  way  it  flowed,  from  its  colour  and 
changes,  and  who  prophesied  also  from  the  menstrual  blood  of 
women,  were  the  medici  of  the  ancient  Prussians.  At  the 
present  date,  in  Nadravia  we  find  hraujutten  who  let  blood  from 
the  veins,  suck  it  by  means  of  a  small  horn,  and  tell  from  the 
taste  whether  the  person  will  remain  In  good  health  or  not. 
Before  they  suck,  they  murmur  a  few  words  indistinctly' 
(Prffltorius,  p.  43  f.). 

In  the  south,  the  Greek  iepoo-Koirf  I'a  and  the  Roman  harutpicet 
correspond   to   these.     It  Is  generally  believed  that  in  these 

fihenomena  we  have  to  deal  with  an  oracular  custom  which  was 
Dtroduced  at  a  comparatively  late  date  from  foreign  sources 
(into  Italy  from  Etrurta),  but  it  is  not  In  accordance  with  this 
view  that  the  Latin  word  haruspex  with  hariohts,  fariolus,  has 
been  formed  from  a  primitive  root  no  longer  extant  in  any 
Italian  language  {*haru-  'entrails,'  Old  Nor.  gpn,  pi.  gamar 
*bowel,'  'bowels,'  'entrails,'  Skr.  kird\  'bowel').  It  is  also 
worthy  of  mention  that  in  the  Prussian  reports  the  liver  is 
emphasized  as  especially  significant  for  oracular  purposes,  while 
In  Greece  it  is  regarded  particularly  aa  the  seat  of  soothsaying 
(cf.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  gotietdienstiichen  Altertiimer 
der  Griechen^,  p.  242).  In  the  same  way  among  all  Aryan 
tribes  the  blood  of  men  and  animals  was  regarded  as  a  means  of 
foretelling  the  future.  Who  does  not  remember  the  white-haired 
priestesses  of  the  Cimrl,  who,  according  to  Strabo  (\ii.  p.  294), 
prophesied  over  a  kettle  of  the  blood  of  slaughtered  prisoners  of 
war?  Cf.  alsoOldNor.  Wau('Bacrificialblood'«=Goth. )iZau(5*lot.' 

(d)  Ominous  meetings.— ' Szieeruttei (ct  Uth,  iwi^rU,  'game') 
prophesy  from  game.  If  a  hare,  wolf,  ass,  toad,  lizard,  or  locust 
appears,  it  signifies  misfortune '  (Praetorius,  p.  48).  Cf.  also  the 
Galician-Volhynian  chronicle  of  the  Hipatios  manuscript  ^A. 
Bruckner,  .4  rcAif/iir  Slav.  Phil.  Ix.  3) :  '  Still  his  conversion  (i.e. 
of  MendoweJ)  was  not  genuine ;  he  was  wont  to  sacrifice  secretly 
to  his  gods,  to  yUnadij,  Teljatcei,  Diwerix,  and  the  hare-god 
Mijdijn  ;  if  when  he  rode  out  In  the  fields  a  hare  rose,  he 
would  not  enter  into  the  thicket  or  dare  to  break  off  a  twig, 
and  he  sacrificed  to  his  gods,  burned  the  corpses  of  the  dead,  and 
openly  practised  hie  paganism.'  'To  meet  a  snake  is  stiU  a  good 
omen  to  the  old  Prussians  and  the  Lithuanians'  (Prstorius,  p. 
87).  As  far  as  the  other  Aryan  peoples  are  concerned,  it  must 
suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  monograph  of  P.  Schwarz,  Mensah 
und  Tier  im  Aberglauben,  Celle,  lSii8,  But  we  must  specially 
bear  in  mind  in  Roman  territory  the  information  contained  in 
Festus  (ed.  Muller,  p.  244)  on  'Pedestria':  'a  rulpe,  lupo, 
•erpente,*  eqao,  ceterisque  animantibus  quadrupedibus  fiunt 


*  Also  by  Joh.  I.Asicius(d«  Diis  Sanuzgitarumfp.61:  'nutriunt 
etLun  quasi  decs  penatee  nl^  colons  obesos  et  quadrupedei 
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(aoBplolAX'  *n<l  P-  S^  on  *  QalaqiM '  I  *  rffnft  qa»  Augures  obser- 
vant ex  quadrupedibuB.' 

(«)  Tfu  rutttin'j  of  the  oak, — *  PneexoeUentes  orbores,  ut  robora, 
quercua,  deoa  inhabitare  dixftrtmt,  ex  quibus  aciscitantibus  re- 
spoDsa  reddi  audiebaotur,  ob  ia  oeo  huiusceinodi  arborea 
cadubant,  sed  reli^oae  ut  numinum  deoe  colebant'  (Erasmus 
Stella,  'de  Borussia  Antlquitatlbue,'  li.,  in  Grynseua,  Hoeut 
Orbii,  Baael,  1637,  p.  681).    Ot.  Od.  jiv.  827  (. : 

Jc  Spvbv  v'iitK6tjLOto  At&«  ^uAi)!'  crajcova]), 
■ad  JEHfajlu*,  J'rom.  83ua. : 

fiaVTMta  dSjtit  T  iirr'i  9«<nrp<uTOV  A(4ff) 
T«paf  t'  a»iffTOK,  ai  npoOTtyopot  ipvfft. 

C/)  Fire  ami  fmok4.  — '  Szicak</ne»,  those  who  obeerre  the 
aignaof  a  burning;  light  and  ita  sniol^e,  from  izwak6,  "a  burning 
light,"  are  called  Dumtmts,  from  duiiiui,  **  smoke  " '  (PrBtoriua, 
p,  481  '  Illi  (the  flre-prieaU,  cf.  above,  p.  44)  noctu  ad  ignem 
aooeaebant,  mane  vero  coneulentihus  responsa  dantes  umoram 
Bgrotl  (the  question  ia  about  predictini,^  the  future  in  the  case 
of  illness)  apud  ignem  sacrum  ee  vidisse  aiebant,  quie  cum  se 
calefaceret,  signa  vel  mortis  vel  viUe  ostcntasset :  victurum 
Bgrotum  facies  ostensa  ignl,  contra  si  dorsum  ostentasset 
moriturom  port«ndit* (Jerome  of  Prague).  Cf.  the  Greek  ^lai^tcr; 
i(  UfiCtw  or  ip.irvp4jjif  (K.  F.  Hermann,  up.  cit.  p.  241).  Thus, 
•.;.,  Prometheus  boasts  in  JCschylus,  Pram.  4d8 :  jcol  0\ovw7rd 
V^IAAra  ef<i>^/iarcoo'a,  wpovdey  okt'  indpye^LO.  But  here  we  nave 
to  deal  with  prophetic  utterances  from  the  aacrittciat  fire,  a 
custom  which,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  41)  was  unknown  to  the 
Prussians  and  Lithuanians. 

(g)  I>r*am*, — '  Sapnarui,  i.e.  dreamers,  from  eapnaa{sQpnas\ 
"a  dream"  ;  Interpreters  of  dreams  are  to  be  found  especially 
among  the  women '  (Pnetorlus,  p.  47).  Of.  Or.  ovtt.poiTiKo^, 
*lntarprstsr  of  dreams'  (see  iL  F.  Hermann,  (fp.  eil,  p. 
tSOl 

(h)  Prophetie  utUrancet  at  marriages.  —  *  Szwalgtmes  are 
brlde-exainioers,  '  waidlers,'  who  attend  at  the  betrothal  and 
prophesy.  They  also  arrange  the  szwatgua  (Ijth.  itvalgaX, 
'bnde-inspection'),  i.e.  the  betrothals.  S'oatgauli  signitles 
literally  *to  behold,'  They  interpret  from  all  kinds  of  thinj^'S,  e.g. 
from  the  pouring,  as  either  the  bridegroom  or  the  bride  pours 
beer  Into  the  other's  eyes.  Such  oostoms  are  still  to  be  found  ' 
(Prffitorius,  p.  461  Cf.  Servius.  t  846:  'secundum  Homanoa 
loGUtus  estL  qui  nihil  nisi  captatis  t^ciebant  auguriis  et  ^rfscipue 
nuptlas' ;  it.  45  ;  '  nuptiEs  enim  captatis  Qebant  augunis  .  .  .' ; 
Iv.  166  ....  ideoque  auspices  deliguatur  ad  nuptiaa.* 

But,  with  all  these  the  number  of  the  Prussian  'waidlers' 
engaged  In  separate  branches  of  divination  is  far  from  being 
exhausted.    There  was  also  a  Waszkunis  (wdszkas,  'wax'),  i.e. 

•  diviner  who  studied  wax  moulds  ;  further,  there  were  SzioiU' 
nutzei  (eztdruu    'lead'),  or  lead-moulders;   Puitonet   (pufd, 

•  foam'), '  those  who  observed  signs  in  tlie  foam  of  the  beer ' ; 
5«iton4«  (see  above,  p.  64),  who  prophesied  life  or  death  from 
charms  bound  round  the  necks  of  men  or  animals ;  SitUmee 
(siittat,  '  sieve '),  '  those  who  acquired  Information  from  the 
turning  of  a  sieve ' ;  Stikkrrei  {st\kLai,  '  glass '),  Zerkoluttei 
(zefkotag,  *  mirror '),  and  Zolinininkei  (iolS,  *  plant '),  who 
predicted  the  future  from  glass,  mirrors,  plants,  etc.  It  would 
not  be  ditlieult  to  Bnd  parallels  to  ttiese  kinds  of  divination 
among  the  other  Aryan  peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
several  kinds  of  oracles  attested  among  other  peoples  which 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Prusso- Lithuanian  sources. 
Such  are  the  tree-oracle,  or  oracle  of  the  tree -lota  (cf.  Real- 
lexicon,  art.  'Loa'),  which  ia  found  among  Scythians,  Teutons, 
and  Celts,  and  also  in  indistinct  traces  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  the  eiguitlcance  of  monsters  as  forctelhng  misfortune 
(cf.  Reailexiam,  art.  '  Orakel ') ;  the  horse.vracte,  found  among 
Iranians  and  Westt-rn  .Slavs  (cf.  V.  llelin,  Kulturpilanzen,  p.  44)  ; 
and  also  the  peculiarly  Roman  ^  signa  ex  tripiuliis.'  Still,  the 
horse  was  also  looked  on  as  sacred  auiong  the  Lithuanians  (Peter 
of  Dusburg :  '  aliqui  equoa  nigros,  quidam  albos  vel  alterius 
coloris  propter  decs  suos  non  audebant  aliqiialiter  equitare ')  ; 
and  also  hens,  which  were  retarded  as  inviolable,  were  attended 
to  in  the  houses,  and  their  chickens  under  certain  circuiiistancea 
were  understood  to  foretell  misfortune  (Lasicius,  p.  48  :  'nato 
cuiuavis  generis  vel  cocco  vel  debili  pullo  actutum  sedes 
mutantur '). 

The  facts  respecting  divination  here  set  forth 
can  be  regarded  only  aa  chaiacteriziii;,',  and  can  in 
no  way  ue  sujiposed  to  exhaust,  the  enormous 
number  of  customs  of  this  class.  And  they  will 
arouse  deeper  interest  if  we  can  only  succeed  in 
discovering  the  mutives  liy  which  this  proceeding, 
viz.  divining  the  future,  uliiuli  .seunis  so  absurd 
to  UB,  Ls  to  be  explained.  Iliering  [Vorr/esc/iichte 
iler  IndocurvjKicr,  Leipzig,  1894,  p.  44111'.)  is,  so 
far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  the  only 
one  who,  although  conlining  himself  to  the 
practice  of  taking  the  au.tpices  anion"  the 
Komans,  has  dealt  with  this  fumlainentiu  and 
central  question  in  detail.  He  begins  with  the 
undoubtedly   correct    idea    that    the    supposition 

quosdam  scrpentea')  snakes  are  considered  as  quadrui)eds.  This 
settles  the  doubt  expressed  by  K.  v.  Iheriiig  ( I't/rj/tf^-c/uc/iie  der 
Iruiamropdtr,  p.  tM  (.)  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  Festus 
quoted  above. 


that  auspices  of  this  kind  revealed  the  will  of  the 
heavenly  gods  is  secondary  and  transmitted,  and 
that  every  attempt  to  connect  divination  with 
higher  religious  icfeas  is  quite  valueless.  He  him- 
self, accordingly,  seeks  to  deduce  the  origin  of 
oracular  divination  from  purely  practical  grounds. 
Thus,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  oracle  from 
birds  (signa  ex  avibiu)  takes  its  rise  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  birds  of  passage  which  showed  the 
Aryans  in  their  migrations  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  courses  of  the  streams,  and  the  islands 
in  the  ocean  which  invited  them  to  rest.  The 
inspection  of  the  entrails  (signa  ex  extis)  is  ex- 
plained from  an  examination  which  was  made  of 
animals  of  an  unknown  region  to  see  if  their 
entrails  were  healthy,  and  consequently  whether 
the  fodder  of  the  lanil  was  satisfactoiy,  etc.  Thus 
we  should  obtain  the  remarkable  result  that  this 
divination  becomes  the  more  sensible  the  further 
back  we  go  in  primitive  times.  No  one  will 
hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  solution  proposed  by 
Ihering  cannot  be  the  correct  one,  no  matter  how 
dillicult  it  may  be  to  show  it  to  be  impossible 
in  detail.  No  one,  however,  who  considers  with 
unprejudiced  mind  the  material  presented  will  fail 
to  observe  tliat  the  whole  conception  of  divination 
does  not  rest  on  a  basis  of  rational  considera- 
tion, but  has  its  roots  in  the  childlike,  dream- 
encircled,  and  imaginative  mental  condition  of 
primitive  man.  Td  -yip  tludb^  ov  ripas,  says 
Theophrastus  (de  Plantis,  v.  3) ;  and  in  this  short 
sentence  we  have  the  key,  or  at  least  one  key,  to 
the  understanding  of  oracular  divination.  For 
primitive  man  only  the  smallest  part  of  his  inner 
and  outer  life  is  flu86s.  Every\vhere  wonders  and 
signs  terrify  him.  The  phantoms  of  his  dreams, 
and  especially  those  of  the  horrible  nightmare  * 
which,  in  the  rooms  of  primitive  times,  filled 
with  noxious  charcoal  fumes,  must  have  been 
very  frequent  (cf.  Holler,  CentralblattfurAnthro- 
pologie,  vi.  1),  are  realities  to  him.  In  the  plants 
and  animals,  in  the  stones  and  stars,  there  live,  as 
in  men's  own  bodies,  souls  to  which,  as  we  saw 
above,  fate  is  united.  Can  we  be  surprised,  then, 
that  in  the  world  of  dreams,  in  the  rustling  of  the 
trees,  and  in  the  flight  of  birds,  the  shadows  of  the 
future  were  supposed  to  hover  mysteriously  round 
the  life  of  man  ?  This  anxious,  timid,  and  nervous 
condition  of  primitive  mental  life  called  to  its  aid 
the  art  of  priestly  diviners,  who — deceived  de- 
ceivers— were  always  devising  new  means  of 
obtaining  some  mysterious  message  with  regard  to 
the  future.  Their  profession,  however,  always 
rests  in  the  end  on  one  fundamental  thought, 
namely,  on  making  the  probability  or  improba- 
bility of  a  future  event  dependent  on  the  incidence 
of  another  occurrence  which  was  independent  of 
human  volition,  such  as  the  approach  of  a  four- 
footed  animal  or  a  bird,  a  flash  of  lightning, 
hearing  the  sound  of  animals  or  the  human  voice. 
All  this  had,  originally,  nothinij  to  do  with  the 
heavenly  gods,  and  it  is  only  at  the  close  of  a  long 
process  of  evolution  that  we  find  the  Koman 
auspices  announcing  the  will  of  Juppiter  or  Pythia, 
and  prophesying  in  the  name  of  Apollo. 

Conclusion. — It  has  been  our  aim  —  and  no- 
thing else  was  pussihle — to  present,  in  this  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  religion  of  the  Aryans, 
not  the  opinions  and  the  usages  of  a  purtoctl> 
definite  and  distinct  period  of  antiquity,  but 
rather  a  series  of  ilcvclupnicnts  in  the  history  of 
religion  taking  pl.ace  on  the  soil  of  primitive 
Aryan  peoples.  These  <lcvelopments  depend  on 
more  or  less  deeply-rooted  pre-historic  connexions, 

•  Cf.  L.  Laistncr,  Das  U'lisel  dcr  Sphinx,  Gntndziige  ei7i«f 
Mt/thi-ii'jfsi'hichte,  Berlin,  IsSD.  and  II.  lloscher,  '  Ephialtcs,  eina 
palhul('^'isch-niytliolu|,'isclie  Ablwndlung  iiher  die  Alptraume 
und  Alpdumonen  des  klassischen  Altertums,'  Abh.  d.  kyt.  sacAr 
tiMfun  Hes.  d.  W.,  phil.hist.  Kl.  xx.,  IDOa 
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and  lead  to  more  or  less  distant  epochs  of  primitive 
antiquity.  Thus  there  have  appeared  different 
strata,  lower  and  higher,  overlapping  each  other 
■'n  the  historic  development  of  the  religion. 

If  at  times  we  have  a-ssumed  that  tnese  higher 
and  lower  strata  of  religion  were  to  he  found 
ride  by  side  at  the  same  time  and  among  the 
same  people,  such  a  supposition  will  not  astonish 
any  one  who  remembers  that  even  among  our  own 
countrymen  the  purest  religion  and  the  darkest 
superstition  are  to  be  found  existing  side  by  side. 

This  series  of  developments  has  been  obtained 
by  a  comparison  of  words  and  customs  confined  to 
tue  Aryan  languages  and  peoples.  Our  intention 
has  been  to  give  the  features  of  a  comparative 
history  of  Aryan  religions,  not  a  comparative  his- 
tory of  religions  generally.  At  the  same  time,  we 
by  no  means  wish  to  underestimate  the  advantages 
ot  the  latter  discipline.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
indebted  to  it  for  a  series  of  general  stages  in  the 
evolution  of  the  religious  consciousness,  which  are 
also  of  great  importance  in  the  special  history 
of  Aryan  religion.  But  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  real  history  of  religion  can  be 
written  only  on  a  historically  coherent  foundation, 
SQch  as  is  oSered  by  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races, 
and  only  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  history 
of  language  and  culture,  which  can  as  yet  be  suffi- 
ciently examined  only  in  the  case  of  the  two  races 
mentioned.  Even  with  this  limitation,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  comparative  investigations  such  as 
ours,  which  are  compelled  to  deal  not  only  with 
the  facta  themselves  but  also  with  conclusions 
drawn  from  them,  cannot  possess  the  same  degree 
of  certainty  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  discussions  of 
Uiose  who  are  content  to  supply  a  description  of 
the  historically  attested  religion  of  a  single  Aryan 
9r  Semitic  people,  the  Indians  or  the  Romans,  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Babylonians.  It  must,  none  the 
less,  be  emphasiied  that  he  who  undertakes  to  give 
snob  a  special  description  without  reference  to  the 
comparative  religion  of  related  peoples  deliberately 
closes  his  eyes  to  the  light  which,  in  judicious  re- 
search, is  cast  by  pre-historic  upon  historic  times. 
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lielitjiwt  oj'  the  Tcutuns,  New  Vuik  aud  Loudon,  190:;; 
B.  Scbmidt,  Datt  VaUialtben  der  Seugriei-hen  und  dan  ht'lleniachc 
Atlrrtutn,  i.,  Leipzig,  1871;  O.  Schrader,  Sprachvergleichung 
und  UrgeschichU^,  i.  il.,  Jena,  191  p(J,  1907,  also  Linguislisch- 
hiator.  Farschungen  zur  UaudeUgtsch.  und  tVareiihunde, 
L,  Jena,  1886,  Healtez.  der  Ciid^yennan.  AUertttinstunde : 
Grundzugt  einer  litUtur-  und  V idkcrgeschichU  AUeuropas, 
Stra3sburi;,  1901.  Die  Schwiegennutter  und  der  UagestoU, 
Brunswick,  1904,  Totenhoctizeit,  Jena,  1901 ;  L.  v.  Schroder, 
■Das  Bohnenverbot  bei  Pythagoras  und  im  Veda' (»'/{iCi/ 
xv.l,  also  '  Uh"0,  Refrain  der  lettischen  Sonnwendlieder' 
{MUUUungm  der  anthrop.  (Jeeellsch.  in  Wien,  xxxii.), 
Die  Hochzeitsbrduche  der  listen  und  einiger  anderer  finniach- 
ugriacher  i'ulke rschajten  in  Vergleichung  mit  denen  der 
indogennan.  Volker,  Berlin,  I88S,  'tjber  den  Glauben  an  ein 
hochstes  gutes  Wesen  bei  den  Ariern  (Indogenuanen) '  (Ker- 
haiidiunqen  de-g  II.  intematiunalen  Kangresseg  far  allgemeine 
Jteligiansgeschichte,  Basel,  1905);  P.  Schwarz,  Mmsch  und 
Tier  im  Aherglauhen,  Cclle,  1SS8;  P.  V.  Sejn  (Russian), 
'Materials  for  a  Knowledge  of  the  Life  and  Language  of  the 
Russian  Population  of  the  North-West :  Burial  and  .Memorial 
Bites  '  etc.  (T ranaactiom  o/  the  Diitision  for  Jluss.  Language 
a»<l  Littrrature  o]  tfts  St.  Petersburg  Acad,  of  Sciences,  xli., 
No.  S,  St.  Petersburg,  1890,  i.  2),  also  (Russian)  Tlie  Great 
Ruttian  in  his  Songs,  Riles,  Customs,  Superstitions,  Tales  and 
Legends,  2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1898,  1900;  E.  Siecke,  Jlie 
Urrtligion  der  Indi«]ermanen,  Berlin,  1897;  W.  R.  Smith, 
Religion  of  the  StniiUs-,  Lend.  1894  ;  F.  Spiegel,  Die  aru:che 
Perwde  und  ihre  Zustande,  Leipzig,  1887;  P.  Stengel,  Die 
friech.  Kultutaltertumer,  Munich,  1898;  M.  Stryikowski, 
Kronika  Fulalca,  Litewska,  Fruska,  iloskminewska,  Tatareka, 
Rgbg.  bei  Oslerberg,  1582;  iEneas  Sylvius,  '  Uistoria  de 
Europa'  (Scriptures  Rerum  Prunsicarum,  iv.) ;  W.  Thomsen, 
Dtr  Vrsprung  des  russisclien  Staates,  Qotha,  1879;  A.  Tille, 
Yule  arui  ChrMinas,  tlieir  Place  in  the  Germanic  Year,  London, 
1889;  Tsountas  and  Manatt,  The  hlyeenaan  Age,  London, 
1897;  Tylor,  Priuiilioe  Culture",  Loudon,  1891;  H.  Usener, 
Gottemamen;  Versuch  einer  Lehre  von  der  religibsen  Begrijs- 
WWu?>9,  Bonn,  1896;  A.  N.  Veselovskij  (Russian),  '  Sudlba- 
dolja  in  the  Popular  Belief  of  the  Slavs '  (Transactions  of  the 
St.  PeUrsburg  Acad,  xlvi.);  A.  Weber,  Uber  Menscbenopfer 
bei  den  Indern  der  vedisohen  Zeit"  (Indische  Streijen,  i.),  also 
'  Vedlsche  Beitrage,  vii.  :  Aus  alter  Zeit'  (,SBA  W,  phil.-hist.  Kl. 
1898,  Mxvii.) ;  Wilmanns,  '  fclinige  8pri:che  Reinmars  von 
Zwet«r  und  das  Traugeumndslied '  (ZDA  xx.);  E.  Wiodisch, 
'Elne  vedische  Wettfahrt!'  (Festgruas  an  lioth,  Stuttgart, 
1898);  M.  Wintemitz,  'Was  wissen  wir  von  den  Indogcr- 
Bunen?'  {Seilage  zur.  Milnchner  Allgemeinen  Zeitung,  1903, 
Oct.  and  Nov.);  W.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultua  der 
Rtmer,  Munich,  1902,  also  'Laree'  (in  RoscherX  '  Echte  und 
talscbe  "  Sondergotter "  in  der  rom.  Bebgion '  (Cfes.  Abhand- 
lungtn  lur  romischen  Religions-  und  Staatsgeschichte, 
Munich,  1904);  A.  Yermoloff,  Der  landwirtschaftliche 
VolkskaUnder,  Leipzig,  1906 ;  H.  Zimmer,  Altitulisches 
Lehen;  Die  Kultur  der  vedischen  Arier  nach  den  Saihhitd 
darguteUt,  Berlin,  1879;  L.  Zinck,  Del  nordevrop.  d\/sseter- 
ritoriumi  ttengrave  og  dytsemea  udbredelse  i  hurapa, 
Copenhagen,  1901.  O.  SCHRADER. 

ARYA  SAMAJ.  — 1.  Founder.— Swam!  Dayft- 
nand  Sarasvatl  was  bom  in  the  year  1824  in  a  village 
belonging  to  the  Rflja  of  Morvl  in  Katliiawar, 
India.  During  his  lifetime  he  refused  to  make 
known  eitlier  his  own  name  or  his  birthplace,  lest 
his  relatives  hhunld  himlur  him  in  his  work  or 
after  his  demise  try  to  prcn  ide  a  successor  as  head 
of  the  sect.  After  his  duath,  however,  in  lS8:i,  it 
came  out  tha^  his  real  name  was  Mill  bait/car, 
son  of  Ainba  Saiikar.  II is  father  was  a  well-to- 
do  man,  by  occuijution  a  banker,  by  descent  a 
Brahman,  and  ii)  rehgion  a  stein  aud  puritanical 
worshipper  of  Siva.  The  life  of  Mfll  Saiikar, 
iUias  Swami  Dayanand  Sariisvati,  falls  into  three 
Dearly  equal  portions,  namely,  his  life  at  home 
(1824-1845),  his  wanderings  and  studies  (1845- 
1863),  and  his  miblic  ministry  (1863-18S3).  For 
an  account  of  the  first  two  periods  of  the  life  of 
Swami  Dayanand  we  are  indebted  to  his  Auto- 
biography, which  was  dictated  by  him  to  the 
editor  of  the  Theusophist,  and  published  in  English 
in  that  magazine. 

There  are  three  moments  of  religious  interest  in 
the  home-life  of  the  founder  of  the  Arya  Samaj  : 
first,  bis  revolt  from  idolatry  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, on  the  night  of  his  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Saiva  cult,  when  lie  saw  mice  running 
over  the  image  of  Siva  and  dehling  it ;  second,  his 
resolve  to  abandon  the  world  and  seek  salvation, 


the  fruit  of  his  profound  grief  on  atcmiiit  of  the 
death  of  bis  sister ;  and  third,  his  Uigbt  from 
home  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  entanglement  of  marriage,  into  which  his 
parents  were  determined  he  should  enter.  The 
history  of  the  Urst  twenty-one  years  of  the  life  of 
the  future  Swami  is  thus  summed  up — (1)  in  the 
negative  determination  to  eschew  idolatry,  (2)  in 
the  positive  determination  to  seek  salvation,  and 
(3)  in  the  further  resolve  to  allow  no  such  en- 
tanglement as  marriage  to  interfere  with  his 
supreme  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  for  ques- 
tioning the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  account 
of  these  early  experiences.  The  sincerity  of  his 
revolt  from  idolatry,  however  it  came  about,  is 
proved  by  the  magnilicent  courage  and  vigour 
with  which  he  afterwards  attacked  it  in  its  chief 
centres,  such  as  Hardwar  and  Benares.  And  the 
reality  of  his  abandonment  of  the  ties  of  home 
and  kindred  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  his 
escape  from  his  relatives  he  never  again  looked 
upon  their  faces. 

After  his  flight  from  home  he  spent  about 
eighteen  years  as  a  Hannydsl,  or  religious  mendi- 
cant, wandering  from  place  to  place  and  learning 
from  a  great  variety  of  teachers.  He  first  came 
under  Vedantic  influences,  and  for  a  time  was  con- 
vinced of  the  identity  of  the  individual  soul  and 
the  Supreme  Soul.  He  was  initiated  into  the 
Brahmdcluiiya  order  and  given  a  new  name,  Hud- 
dita  Chaitanya.  Later,  he  was  initiated  into  the 
fourth  order  of  Sannydsls,  and  was  given  the  name 
by  which  lie  always  has  been  known,  namely, 
Dayanand  Sarasvati.  He  retained  little  or  no- 
thing, however,  that  came  to  him  from  his  Vedantic 
teachers  except  this  name,  for  he  soon  deserted 
the  standpoint  of  the  Vedanta  for  that  of  the 
Yoga.  The  crowning  religious  influence  on  the 
life  of  Dayanand  Sarasvati  was  exerted  by  the 
blind  Vedic  scholar,  Swami  Virajanand  of  Mathura, 
an  enemy  of  modern  Sanskrit  literature,  who,  as 
a  condition  of  teaching  him,  demanded  that  he 
should  throw  away  all  his  modem  Sanskrit  books. 
This  condition  being  fullilled,  the  blind  Swami 
taught  Dayanand  the  Vedas,  and  dismissed  him 
with  the  words  :  '  I  want  thee  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  and  spread  enlightenment  among  mankind.' 
Thus  ends  the  second  period  in  the  life  of  Swami 
Dayanand  Sarasvati  (1845-1863). 

His  religious  development  may  be  briefly  summed 
up.  It  was  a  movement  from  Fauranic  Hinduism 
through  philosophical  Hinduism  to  Vedic  Hindu- 
ism. He  successively  deserted  Saivism  and 
Vedantism,  but  clung  to  the  end  to  the  iufiMyrt- 
Yoga  as  the  philoMijihical  point  of  view  from 
which,  in  hia  opiiiiuii,  the  Vedas  ought  to  be 
iiilcrpieted.  The  laht  twenty  years  of  the  life  of 
Swiiiiii  Dayanand  Sarasvati  is  the  period  of  his 
public  ministry  (18(i3-18S3).  It  is  a  history  of 
preaching  tours  thiouglio\a  the  length  and  breadth 
of  India,  from  Uoiiibay  and  I'oona  on  the  South  to 
Calcutta  and  Lahore  on  the  North  ;  of  public  dis- 
cussions with  pandits,  niaulvies,  and  missionaries  ; 
and  of  literaiy  work.  After  liis  first  preaching 
tour  of  four  years,  he  went  into  retreat  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Ganges  '  for  further  contemplation 
and  perfection  of  character.'  lia|)pily,  we  nave  a 
iiidure,  from  the  pen  of  a  European,  of  Swami 
Dayanand  as  he  appeared  in  18158,  during  this 
time  of  partial  retreat : 

'  In  the  afternoon  1  visited  a  fakeer  down  on  the  sand,  by  the 
water's  edge,  of  v.  buse  learning  and  S4iiu-lit>'  I  tiiul  hoard  in  the 
crowds  of  the  biizaur.  1  found  liiiti  silting  in  a  little  straw 
booth  ;  and  a  Hplendid  looking  fellow  be  wiis,  with  bis  hen-uieaii 
frunie  and  massive  limbs,  tine  oval  araulum,  and  really  Wnevo- 
leiit  face,  lie  was  flittiiig  almost  entirely  naked,  and  entere*! 
at  once  into  |>leiLsunt  cunvursation.  1  found  him  to  belong  to  a 
class  of  nieiiiiicants  who  profess  to  have  eiulrely  altafiuone'l 
the  world,  and  are  living  in  cnn{>lete  contemplation  of  the 
Deity.    The  ooovenatiou  revealed  lu  hiiu  a  line  iiuud,  and  w«U 
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vened  in  the  aooient  lore  of  the  tlindiu.  He  talked  ouly  San- 
Bkrit,  ftud  our  conversation  was  cotiducted  through  an  inter- 
ureter'  (T.  J.  Scull,  Uistionary  Life  auumg  Uu  Viltagea  of 
India,  p.  ItSli).  »       -v 

After  about  two  and  a  half  yean,  Sw&ml  Daya- 
nand  emerged  from  his  '  retreat '  and  plunged  at 
once  into  public  discussion  and  controversy.  In 
the  great  centre*  of  idolatry  his  usual  theme  was, 
'Is  there  idolatry  in  the  Vedas?'  Against  this 
practice  he  thundered  with  all  the  force  of  his 
strong  will,  impressive  personality,  and  unusual 
eloquence,  and,  according  to  his  biographers,  uni- 
formly carried  the  day. 

It  was  at  Bombay,  on  the  10th  of  April  1875, 
that  Sw&ml  Dayanand  founded  the  Arya  Samaj. 
He  visited  Delhi  in  1877  at  the  time  of  the  grand 
Darbar,  where  he  met  certain  gentlemen  from  the 
Panjab,  who  invited  him  to  visit  their  province. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
Panjab,  the  scene  of  the  future  triumphs  of  his 
Society.  From  1878  to  1881  there  was  Jhe  curious 
episode  of  a  partnership  between  the  Arya  SamSj 
and  the  Theosophical  Society,  lioth  parties  were 
disappointed,  for  a  split  soon  took  place  on  the 
question  of  the  personality  of  God.  For  the  his- 
tory of  this  strange  union,  see,  as  representing  the 
Arya  point  of  view,  the  various  biographies  of 
Sw&ml  Day&nand  ;  and  for  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  Col.  Olcott's  chapter  on 
'  Swftml  Dayanand  '  in  Old  Diary  Leaves. 

SwamI  Dayanand  came  into  contact  with  many 
different  leaders  of  religious  thought  in  India,  e.g. 
Dabendra  Nath  Tagore  and  Keshab  Chandra  Sen 
of  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  Madame  Blavatsky  and 
Col.  Olcott  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  Bholanath 
Sarabhai  of  the  Prarthna  Samaj,  Sir  Saiyid  Ahmad 
of  Reformed  Islam,  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  and  Rev. 
J.  Gray  representing  Christianity.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  SwamI  Dayanand  made  overtures  to 
the  leaders  of  both  the  Prarthna  SamSj  (see  Krish- 
narao  Bholanath,  Life  of  Bholanath  Sardbhai, 
p.  7  f.)  and  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  with  a  view  to 
organic  union,  the  amalgamated  body  to  be  called 
'The  Arya  Samaj.'  But  no  union  w^th  any  other 
organization  was  even  temporarily  efl'ected  except 
with  the  Theosophical  Society. 

In  188^-1883  the  Swami  visited  Rajputina,  and 
while  there  became  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
princes.  According  to  his  biographers,  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  modem  John  the  Baptist  in  rebuking 
the  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur  for  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  courtesan.  A  few  days  later  the  SwamI 
fell  ill.  Some  think  that  a  slow  poison  had  been 
given  him  in  his  food.  At  any  rate,  the  illness 
was  fatal.  He  died  at  Ajmer  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1883,  in  the  fifty -ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Swami  Dayanand  was,  from  all  accounts,  a  man 
of  splendid  physique,  impressive  personality,  and 
great  strength  of  will.  T.  J.  Scott  speaks  of  his 
'magnificent  presence'  and  'imperious  zeal,'  and 
tells  how  '  he  would  crush  an  ordinary  opponent 
with  a  sledge-hammer  style.'  The  epithet  mahd- 
murkh  ('great  fool')  was  often  on  his  lips  when 
debating  wth  the  defenders  of  idolatry.  Olcott 
speaks  of  him  as  '  tall,  dignified  in  caiTiage,  and 
gracious  in  manner,'  and  gives  a  general  estimate 
of  him  in  these  words :  '  The  Swami  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  man,  a  learned  Sanskrit  Pandit, 
with  immense  pluck,  force  of  will,  and  self- 
reliance — a  leader  of  men '  (Old  Diary  Leave*. 
p.  406). 

2.  Doctrine.  —  The  official  creed  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  is  in  the  form  of  a  Decalogue,  and  it  reads 
as  follows  : — 

L  Ood  is  the  primary  catue  of  tli  true  knowledge,  and  of 
everything  known  by  its  name. 

ii.  Ood  is  All-Truth,  All-Knowledge,  All-Beatitude,  Incor- 
poreal, Almighty,  Just,  Merciful,  Unbegotten,  Inanite.  Un- 
changeable, without  a  be^-inning.  Incomparable,  the  Support 
»nd  the  Lord  of  .All,  All-pervading,  Omniscient,  Imperishable, 


Immortal,  Exempt  from  fear,  Eternal,  Holy,  and  the  Oaose  of 
the  Universe.     Jo  Bitn  atone  vror^hip  is  due. 

lii.  The  Vedas  are  the  books  of  true  knowledge,  and  It  is  the 
pu-amount  duty  of  every  Arya  to  read  or  hear  them  read,  to 
teach  and  preach  them  to  others- 

iv.  One  should  always  be  ready  to  accept  truth  and  renounce 
untruth. 

V.  All  actions  ought  to  be  done  comformably  to  rlltus,  <.«. 
after  a  thorough  consideration  of  ritrht  or  wrong. 

vi.  The  primary  object  of  the  Samaj  is  to  do  good  to  the 
world  by  improving  the  ph^'sical,  spiritual,  and  social  condition 
of  mankind. 

vii.  All  ought  to  be  treated  with  love,  Jostice,  and  do* 
regard  to  their  merits. 

viii.  Ignorance  ought  to  be  dispelled  and  knowledge  diilused. 

ii-  No  one  ought  to  be  contented  with  his  own  good  alone, 
but  every  one  ought  to  regard  his  prosperity  as  mcluded  in 
that  of  others. 

X.  In  matters  which  affect  the  general  social  well-being  of  the 
whole  society,  one  ought  to  discard  all  differences  and  not  allow 
one's  individuality  to  inti-rfere.  but  in  strictly  personal  matters 
every  one  may  act  with  freedom  {Handbook  of  the  Arya  Satndj. 
1900). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  '  Ten  Principles ' 
given  above,  the  first  three,  which  deal  with  the 
existence  and  nature  of  Ciod  and  with  the  doctrine 
of  Vedic  Scripture,  are  theologicallj*  the  most  im- 
portant. The  la9_t  seven  are  ethical  principles. 
The  Creed  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  a  short  Creed.  It  is  published  with  considerable 
variations  in  the  phraseology,  there  being  no  in- 
sistence upon  the  same  form  of  words. 

In  the  Handbook  of  the  Arya  Samaj  we  are 
told  that  '  the  theology  of  the  Arya  Samaj  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  word,  viz.  the  Vedas' 
(p.  21).  Combining  principles  i.  and  iii.  of  the 
Creed,  namely,  '  God  is  the  primary  cause  of  all 
true  knowledge,'  and  ' The  vedas  are  the  books 
of  true  knowledge,'  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dimne  Orig 
considered. 
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Divine  Origin  of  the   Vedas,  which  ^vill  now  be 


In  approaching  this  doctrine,  let  us  first  notice 
the  problem  of  the  regeneration  of  India,  religi- 
ous, political,  and  scientific,  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  founder  of  the  Arya  Samaj. 
He  found  himself  confronted  by  a  variety  of 
faiths  both  indigenous  and  foreign.  Of  reUgiong 
of  foreign  origin  there  were  Islam,  introduced  in 
the  10th  cent.,  and  Christianity,  a  comparatively 
recent  importation  from  the  West.  The  indigen- 
ous religion  of  India,  namely,  Hinduism,  presented 
itself  as  a  vast  congeries  of  faiths,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  the  strict  advaita  doctrine  of  Sati- 
karacharya  to  the  crudest  and  grossest  supersti- 
tions embodied  in  the  Tantras,  the  whole  being 
held  together  in  a  kind  of  external  unity  by  the 
vast  hierarchical  organization  of  caste.  Such  was 
the  religious  environment  of  Swami  Dayanand. 
There  was  also  a  political  environment  furnished 
by  the  vast  and  impressive  administration  of  the 
British  Government  in  India,  and  a  scientific  en- 
vironment consisting  of  the  spectacle  on  all 
sides  of  raUways,  canals,  telegraph  wires,  steam- 
engines,  etc.  Thus,  as  Swami  Dayanand  wandered 
up  and  down  over  India,  he  studied  not  only  the 
past  but  also  the  present,  not  only  the  thought  of 
India  as  embodied  in  Veda  and  Upanisad,  Sutra 
and  Epic,  but  also  the  thought  of  Europe  as  em- 
bodied especially  in  the  inventions  of  modem 
science,  everywhere  manifest  in  India. 

The  problem  which  confronted  him  was  how  to 
reform  Indian  religion,  how  to  eftect  a  synthesis 
of  the  old  and  the  new,  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Indian  people,  do 
full  justice  to  the  attainments  of  other  nations, 
and  provide  a  universalistic  programme  of  re- 
ligion. The  .solution  of  this  problem  was  found 
by  Swami  Dayanand  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas 
as  the  revealed  Word  of  God. 

There  are  many  points  of  contact  between  Daya- 
nand Sarasvati  and  Martin  Luther.  As  Luther 
the  German  monk  was  a  child  of  the  European 
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Renaissance,  bo  Dayanand  the  Gujratl  monk  was 
a  child  of  the  Indian  Renaissance.  Botli  alike  felt 
the  tug  of  the  'Zeitgeist'.  Both  in  their  different 
ways  became  exponents  of  the  new  spirit.  Luther 
attacked  indulgences,  while  Dayanand  attacked 
idolatry.  Luther  ai)pealed  from  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  authority  of  tradition  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Swami  Dayanand  appealed  from  the  Brahnianical 
church  and  the  authority  of  sm^ti  to  the  earliest 
and  most  sacred  of  Indian  Scriptures.  The  watch- 
word of  Luther  was  '  Back  to  the  Bible ' ;  the 
watchword  of  Dayanand  was  '  Back  to  the  Vedas.' 

Swami  Dayanand's  theory  of  the  Vedas  may  be 
outlined  as  follows  :^Tlie  word  VeJa  means  '  know- 
ledge.' It  is  God's  knowledge,  and  therefore  pure 
and  perfect.  This  transcendent  and  heavenly 
knowledge  embraces  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  the  sciences.  These  principles  Goa  revealed 
in  two  ways  :  ( 1 )  in  the  form  of  the  four  Vedas, 
which  were  taught  to  four  Psis,  Agni,  Vayu, 
Saraj,  and  Ahgira,  at  the  beginning  of  Creation 
over  one  hundred  billion  years  ago  ;  and  (2)  in  the 
form  of  the  world  of  nature,  which  was  created 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Vedas, 
somewhat  as  tlie  Tabernacle  is  said  to  have  been 
built  according  to  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount 
(Ex  25*).  Mark  the  doctrine  of  correspondence 
involved.  The  book  of  Vedio  Scripture  agrees 
with  the  book  of  nature,  so  that  the  latter  con- 
firms the  truth  of  the  former.  As  Swami  Daya- 
nand sayB :  '  I  regard  the  Vedas  as  self-evident 
truth,  admitting  of  no  doubt  and  depending  on 
the  authority  of  no  other  book,  being  represented 
in  nature,  the  Kingdom  of  God '  (Handbook  of  the 
Arya  Samaj,  p.  35). 

Note  the  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  assigned  to 
the  word  Veda.  It  is  (1)  God's  knowledge,  the 
content  of  the  Divine  Omniscience,  which  is  one 
thing  ;  and  (2)  it  is  the  collection  of  Aryan  litera- 
ture kno^vn  as  the  '  Four  Vedas,'  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  One  may  believe  in  the  Veda  in 
the  first  sense,  without  accepting  it  in  the  second 
sense.  The  Vedas,  then,  being  regarded  as  '  the 
Scripture  of  true  knowledge,'  the  perfect  counter- 
part of  God's  knowledge  so  far  as  '  basic  prin- 
ciples '  are  concerned,  and  the  '  pattern  '  according 
to  which  Creation  proceeded,  it  follows  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Vedic  exegesis  will  be 
the  interpretation  of  the  Vedas  in  such  a  way  as 
to  find  in  them  the  results  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. As  E.  D.  Maclagan  remarks :  '  The  bases 
of  the  Aryan  faith  are  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
VedAS  and  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  and 
the  first  practical  element  in  this  belief  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  Vedas  in  conformity  with 
the  proved  results  of  natural  science'  {Census  of 
India,  1891,  xix.  175).  In  other  words,  there  is 
involved  the  assumption  that  the  Vedas  as  '  the 
books  of  true  knowledge  '  must  contain  '  the  basic 
principles  of  all  the  sciences,'  and  accordingly  that 
every  scientific  discovery  and  invention  of  modem 
times  must  be  found  ex]>rt'.ssed,  germinally  at 
least,  in  the  Vedas.  The  science  of  the  West, 
then,  is  but  the  realization  of  the  scientific  pro- 
gramme anticipated  by  the  seers  of  the  East,  over 
one  hundred  hillicm  years  ago.  To  the  ancient 
East  belonged  the  faculty  of  seeing  :  to  the  modem 
West  belongs  the  faculty  of  doing.  The  pro- 
gramme comes  from  the  East  ;  the  realization, 
from  the  West.  In  this  way  Swftml  Day&nand 
sought  to  render  to  the  East  the  things  which 
belong  to  the  East,  and  to  the  West  the  things 
which  belong  to  the  West.  Thus  the  West,  in 
realizing  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Vedas,  is 
unconsciously  following  the  Vedic  religion. 

The  principle  that  all  the  sciences  have  their 
revealed  source  in  the  Vedas  is  enlarged  by  the 


further  principle  that  all  religions  have  their 
original  and  inspired  source  in  the  same  early 
literature.  The  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  as  a  primi- 
tive revelation  given  once  for  all  to  mankind,  and 
so  '  the  fountain-head  of  religion,'  reminds  one  of 
the  similar  doctrine  of  '  primitive  revelation  '  held 
by  some  Christians.  Diversities  in  religion  are 
explained  as  due  to  the  inlluence  of  different  en- 
vironments, in  the  one  theory,  upon  the  primitive 
Biblical  revelation,  in  the  other  theory,  upon  the 
primitive  Vedic  revelation. 

The  Arya  doctrine  of  Vedic  Scripture  may  now 
be  summed  up:  (1)  The  Vedas  are  a  revelation 
from  God,  as  is  proved  by  their  correspondence  with 
nature.  (2)  They  are  the  sole  revelation  from  God, 
since  no  other  books  show  this  correspondence. 
(3)  They  are  accordingly  the  fountain-head  of  the 
science  and  the  religion  of  all  mankind.  Such  is 
the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  two  great  duties  of  the 
Arya  Samaj,  namely,  (a)  to  recall  India  to  the 
forsaken  Vedic  patlis,  and  (6)  to  preach  the  Vedio 
gospel  throughout  the  whole  world. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  Pandit  Dayanand 
Sarasvati  was  a  man  of  large  views.  He  was  a 
dreamer  of  splendid  dreams.  He  had  a  vision  of 
India  purged  of  her  superstitions,  filled  with  the 
fruits  of  science,  worshipping  one  God,  fitted  for 
self-rule,  and  honoured  as  the  primeval  source  of 
the  world's  science  and  religion. 

All  will  admit  that  the  vision  of  a  regenerated 
India  as  seen  by  the  prophet  and  founder  of  the 
Arya  Samaj  is  a  splendid  and  inspiring  one.  But 
what  about  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the 
realization  of  this  vision  ?  As  above  stated,  it  is  a 
return  to  the  Vedas,  but,  be  it  noted,  to  the  Vedas 
as  interpreted,  not  by  the  traditional  scliolarship 
of  Indian  orthodoxy  or  by  the  critical  scholarship 
of  the  West,  but  by  the  scholarship  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  alone.  The  Scripture  basis  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  then,  while  formally  the  Vedas,  is  in  reality 
a  certain  interpretation  of  the  Vedas,  which  is 
not  recognized  as  legitimate  by  a  single  Sanskrit 
scholar,  cither  Indian  or  European,  outside  of  the 
Arya  Samai.  This  interpretation  must  be  char- 
acterized as  nighly  subjective  and  fanciful,  different 
meanings  being  applied  to  the  same  word  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  interpreter.  One  can 
readily  imagine  what  kind  of  interpretation  is 
involved  in  the  attempt  to  find  in  the  Vedas  the 
programme  of  modem  scientific  inventions.  Thus 
Swami  Dayanand's  interpretation  of  the  Vedas  is 
marked  by  (1)  great  emphasis  on  the  etymology 
and  neglect  of  actual  Vedic  usage,  and  (2)  assump- 
tion of  irregularity  in  the  Vedic  moods,  tenses, 
persons,  and  cases.  For  the  proof  of  these  state- 
ments it  is  sufficient  to  consult  Swami  Dayanand's 
Commentary  on  the  Eig  Veda.  The  pamphlets  on 
Pandit  Dayanand's  interpretation  of  the  Vedas, 
written  by  T.  WUliams  of  Rewari  (1893-1894), 
and  a  pamphlet  entitled  T?ie  Daydnandi  Inter- 
pretation of  the  wordDeva  in  the  Eig  Veda  (1897) 
may  also  he  consulted.  In  this  connexion  the 
opinion  of  Max  Miiller  is  worth  quoting  :  'By  the 
most  incredible  interpretations  Swami  Dayanand 
succeeded  in  persuading  himself  and  others  that 
everything  worth  knowing,  even  the  most  recent 
inventions  of  modern  Science,  were  alluded  to  in 
the  Vedas.  Steam-engines,  railways,  and  steam- 
boats, all  were  shown  to  have  been  known,  at  least 
in  their  germs,  to  the  poets  of  the  Vedas ;  for 
Veda,  he  argued,  means  knowledge,  and  how  could 
anything  have  been  hid  from  that!'  (Max  Muller, 
Biographical  E.isnys,  ii.  170).  In  a  word,  the 
Vedic  interpretation  of  SwAml  Dayanand  is  inter- 
pretation in  the  interests  of  a  theory — the  theory, 
namely,  that  the  Vedas  teach  a  pure  and  exalted 
monotheism,  and  contain  '  the  basic  princijiles  of 
all  the  sciences.'     It  is  as  if  ont  should  attempt  to 
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find  a  pore  monotheism  and  a  complete  programme 
of  scientific  inventions  in  Homer's  Iliad  oi  Vir^dl's 
^neid.  Every  liistorical  allusion  in  the  Vedas  is 
carefully  explamed  away,  on  the  ground  that  '  the 
Vedad,  being  divine  revelation,  expound  the  laws  of 
existence  in  its  various  departments,  which  pre- 
cludes the  mention  of  persons  and  places '  {Ari/a 
Patrikd,  Lahore,  Oct.  19,  19ul).  Thus  a  priorism 
reigns  supreme.  Induction  has  no  place.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Arya  SamAj  are  based  not  on  the  Vedas  them- 
selves bat  upon  an  uncritical  and  unscieTitiJic  inter- 
pretation thereof. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  la  only  fair  to  say  that 
Sw&ml  Dayanand  has  shown  a  sound  instinct  in 
rejecting  the  manifold  absurdities  found  in  smj-ti, 
or  tradition,  and  In  seeking  a  basis  in  the  early 
literature  for  a  purer  and  more  rational  faith. 
That  in  his  ignorance  of  historical  and  critical 
methods  he  set  up  a  method  of  interpreting  the 
Vedas  which  most  constantly  remain  the  target  of 
the  critical  spirit,  may  in  charit3'  be  regarded  as 
his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault.  Is  or  is  this 
all  that  can  be  said.  For,  as  in  tjie  case  of  those 
who  are  determined  to  regard  Sri  Krsiia  as  an 
incarnation  of  deity,  it  is  heallliier  and  more 
ethical  to  allegorize  his  adventures  with  the  Gopis 
than  to  take  them  literally,  although  by  so  doing 
a  sin  is  committed  against  the  critical  conscience  ; 
even  so  we  may  say  that  for  those  who  are  bound 
to  regard  the  Vedas  as  the  Eternal  Word  of  God, 
it  is  Detter  that  they  should,  by  peculiar  tricks  of 
interpretation,  read  into  the  text  a  fairly  consistent 
theism,  than  on  the  basis  of  a  rigidly  scientitic 
interpretation  find  therein  only  a  vague  Heno- 
theism  or  Pantheism.  So  much  for  the  Arya 
doctrine  of  the  Vedas,  which  from  its  importance 
has  been_treated  at  length.  The  other  doctrines 
of  the  Arya  Samaj  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
word.  _ 

The  theology  of  the  Arya  Samaj  is  the  religious 
philosophy  of  the  Sdhkhya-i'ui/a.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Sdhkhya  is  the  dualism 
of  prakfti  ana  purusa,  'matter'  and  'soul.'  The 
Yoga,  or  theistic  Sdhkhya,  takes  one  of  the  in- 
numerable souls  recognized  by  the  nontheistic 
Sdhkhya  and  makes  it  the  Supreme  Soul.  The 
result  is  a  kind  of  trinity  consisting  of  God,  soul 
(or  souls),  and  matter,  each  category  of  being 
having  independent  self  existence.  God  ia  eternal ; 
so  also  is  each  soul ;  so  also  is  matter.  Pandit 
Ralla  Ram  refers  to  this  as  '  the  universal  trinity 
recognized  by  science  and  religion  alike,'  and  as 
'  the  most  important  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Arya 
Samaj '  {Arya  Patrikd,  Dec.  14,  1901). 

As  regards  the  soteriolocfy  of  the  Arya  Samaj, 
the  great  means  of  salvation  is  the  efl'ort  of  the 
individual,  and  for  this  a  sufficient  sphere  is 
allowed  through  the  doctrine  of  Transmigration, 
or  repeated  births.  Salvation  is  conceived  as 
virtually  an  eternal  process.  There  is  no  remission 
of  sins.  Karma  is  inexorable.  As  regards  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  Arya  Sam&j  holds  that 
'  we  are  not  free  to  will  an  act,  if  we  were  created 
by  some  one  else.  ...  In  order  to  be  free,  we  must  be 
believed  to  be  eternally  acting  as  we  thought  best, 
or  as  OUT  previous  karmat  determined  the  course 
for  us,  receiving,  according  to  God's  eternal  laws, 
the  fruits  of  our  good  or  bad  deeds,  and  shaping  in 
accordance  therewith,  and  withour  own  hands,  as 
it  were,  oar  futore  destiny '  (Arya  Patrikd,  Dec. 
U,  1901). 

_  It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the  God  of  the 
Arya  Sam&j  is  conceived  as  a  great  Cosmic  Execu- 
tive, whose  business  it  is  to  preside  over  the  inexor- 
able processes  of  transmigration  and  karma.  He  is, 
as  it  were,  a  constitutional  monarch,  whose  power 
is  limited  and  defined  by  the  eternal  existence  of 


two  other  'estates,'  namely,  toiU  and  matter. 
Thus  'absolutism  is  denied  even  to  God.' 

In  the  Arj-a  system  of  theulugy  there  is  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  age-long  conflict  between 
science  and  religion.  The  doctrine  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  book  of  Vedic  Revelation  and 
the  book  of  Nature  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
Miracle  is  rejected.  _ 

Ethically,  there  is  one  doctrine  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  which  is  most  objectionable.  This  is  tlie 
doctrine  of  Niijoga,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
virtual  recognition  of  the  principle  of  free  love, 
sanctified  by  a  temporary  arrangement.  Thus,  in 
the  English  translation  of  the  Satydrth  PrahU 
(ch.  iv.  p.  150),  we  read  :  '  A  man  may  also  contract 
Niyoga  with  eleven  women  (one  after  the  other), 
just  as  a  woman  may  enter  into  the  relation  of 
Niyoga  with  eleven  men  (one  after  the  other).' 
Swami  Dayanand's  doctrine  of  Niyoga  has  been 
correctly  summarized  as  follows  by  Lala  Ruchi 
Ram  in  the  Niyoga  Doctrine  of  the  Arya  Samaj 
(p.  34).: 

*  The  Arya  Sam&J  allows  even  tnamed  men  and  married  women 
to  enter  into  tiie  Siyoga  connexion  with  one  another  or  with 
widows  and  widowers  under  the  following  distinctly  epecifled 
circumstances : 

(1)  When  the  husliand  or  wile  b  Incapable  of  producing  iaaue 
throuyh  disease,  etc. 

(■2)  When  the  husband  has  been  absent  from  home  longer 
than  a  ijiven  period  of  time,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  for  earninj,'  a  livelihocS. 

(3)  When  he  or  she  is  troublesome  or  in  the  habit  of  Mying 
unkind  words. 

(4)  When  the  wife  is  sterile,  that  is,  if  she  has  not  been  Able 
to  produce  issue  within  eight  years  after  the  marriage. 

(5)  When  the  children  born  of  her  do  not  live  long. 

(6)  If  she  bcj^'et^  t'irls  only. 

(7)  If  the  nife  be  pregnant  or  constantly  sick,  or  if  th« 
husband  be  always  in  bad  health,  and  the  other  party  be  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  unable  to  control  his  or  her  passions.' 

The  motives  which  underlie  this  concession  are 
twofold  :  (1)  the  duty  of  perpetuating  the  male 
line  of  a  family,  and  (2)  the  desirability  of  legiti- 
mizing an  errant  passion  and  so  '  preventing 
adultery  and  illicit  intimacies.'  '  Niyoga  is  solem- 
nized publicly  even  as  marriage  is '  (Satydrth  Pra- 
kdi,  p.  147),  and  thus  ditl'ers  from  prostitution.  It 
is  evident  from  all  this  that  Swami  Dayanand, 
like  Plato,  held  strange  views  as  to  the  proper 
relations  between  the  sexes.  In  this  respect  both 
alike  seem  to  have  been  theorizers.  The  members 
of  the  Arya  Samaj  have  not  been  courageous  in 
practising  Niyoga  in  the  manner  prescribed.  Says 
the  editor  of  the  Arya  Patrikd  (Sept.  27,  1902): 
'_We  have  to  confess  with  regret  that  even  the 
Aryas  have  not  been  able  to  set  a  single  example 
of  the  higher  kind  of  Niyoga.' 

Before  leaving  the  doctrines  of  the  Arya  Samaj, 
it  is  proper  to  sum  up  the  things  also  which  are 
commendable  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  this 
Society.  Briefly  stated,  they  are  :  (1)  negatively, 
the  rejection  of  pantheism  and  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  included  therein,  such  as  illusion  and 
absorption,  the  casting  over  of  the  Pauranic  super- 
stitions together  with  idolatry,  and  a  more  or 
less  vigorous  fight  against  certain  hurtful  social 
customs  such  as  caste,  child-marriage,  and  in- 
temperance ;  and  (2)  positively,  the  promulgation 
of  a  fairly  consistent  theism,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  identity  of  the  soul,  belief  in  prayer  and 
in  the  need  of  the  social  worship  of  God,  and  a 
certain  enthusiasm  for  education  and  for  social  and 
political  reform. 

3.  The  Society.— The  organization  which  Swami 
Dayanand  founded  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  his 
doctrine,  propagating  his  faith,  and  regenerating 
India  and  the  world,  is  known  as  the  Arya  Samaj. 
Samaj  means  '  society '  or  '  atssembly,'  and  Arya 
is  an  ancient  Indi;in  epithet  meaning  'noble.' 
Arya  Samaj,  then,  means  'society  of  the  noble.' 
The  name  'Arya '  is  a  patriotic  and  religious  name, 
freighted  with  memories  of  ancient  India,    and 
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applied  to  the  members  of  the  tliree  '  twice-born  ' 
castes.  As  such  it  was  fitted  to  awaken  patriotic 
sentiments.  It  is  a  social  and  politicjil  more  than 
a  religious  name.  In  tliis  respect  it  dill'ers  from 
tlie  names  of  the  other  theistic  and  reforming 
movementa  of  modern  India,  as,  e.g.,  tlie  Brahmo 
Snmdj,  or  'Society  of  Brahma  (God),'  and  the 
Prdrtkna  Samdj,  or  'Society  of  Prayer.' 

Some  account  will  now  be  given  of  the  history, 
organization,  government,  worship,  methods  of 
work,  stati-stics,  and  future  prospects  of  the  Arya 
Samaj. 

(1)  History. — The  chief  event  of  the  period 
reaching  from  the  death  of  Swami  Dayanand 
(J8S3)  to  the  present  time  is  the  division  of  the 
Arya  Samai  into  two  sections.  The  ostensible 
grounds  of  this  split  are  twofold  :  [n)  difl'erencesof 
practice  in  regard  to  the  use  of  flesh  for  food,  and 
(i)  difJerences  in  theory  concerning  the  proper 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  higlier  education.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  first  difference,  the  two 
sections  are  called  respectively  the  'meat-eating' 
party  and  the  '  vegetarian  '  party  ;  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  .second,  the  '  College  '  party  and 
the  '  Mnhdtmd,'  or  old-fashioned  party.  Both 
differences  run  back  into  a  still  more  fundamental 
difference  of  opinion,  namely,  concerning  the  degree 
of  authority  to  be  ascribed  to  the  teachinj^'s  of 
Swami  Dayanand.  In  this  matter,  the  position 
of  the  College  party,  as  the  party  of  liglit  and 
culture,  is  liberal,  while  the  attitude  of  the 
Mahdtmd  party  is  conservative.  The  educational 
work  of  each  section  is  carried  on  in  harmony  with 
its  special  theory.  The  '  Cultured '  party  has  a 
College  at  Lahore,  the  Dayanand  Anqlo-Vedic 
College,  which  it  administers  on  modem  lines  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  efficiency.  The 
Malidttnd  party,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  in- 
stitution at  Hardwar  known  as  the  Gurukula, 
in  which  ancient  ideals  of  education  receive  the 
emphasis. 

(2)  Organization  and  government. — The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Arya  Samaj  provides  for  the  local  Samfij 
or  congregation,  the  provincial  assembly,  and  a 
general  a.ssembly  for  all  India.  The  conaitions  of 
membership  in  a  local  Samaj  are  (a)  implicit  faith 
in  the  Arya  '  Decalogue,'  or  Ten  Principles ;  and 
(6)  belief  in  the  canons  of  Vedic  interpretation  laid 
down  by  Swami  Dayanand.  The  minimum  age 
for  membership  is  eighteen.  There  is  no  special 
ceremony  of  initiation  for  members  of  the  '  twice- 
born  '  ca.stes,  but  outsiders,  such  as  Christians  and 
Muhamniadans,  must  undergo  a  ceremony  of 
purification.  The  members  of  a  local  Samaj  are 
of  two  kinds,  probationers,  or  non-votinjj,  and 
approved,  or  voting,  members.  The  period  of 
probation  is  one  year.  Sympathizers  are  also 
mentioned  a.«<  a  separate  class.  The  officers  of  a 
local  Saiiiaj^ consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  elected  by  the 
voting  members.  The  c)irie('r.s,  it  will  be  observed, 
arc  those  of  an  onlinaiy  sc^eular  association.  The 
provincial  assemlly  is  a  re|ireseiitative  body  com- 
posed of  deleg.Tti's  ji]«]>ninttNl  by  the  loc.'il  congrega- 
tion.s.  Each  alliliiitcd  S.uiKij  has  the  right  to  send 
one  delegate  for  every  twenty  nienibers.  Thus 
the  form  of  government  of  the  Arya  Sam&j  is 
clearly  representative. 

(3)  IVor.s-hip. — The  weekly  religious  service  of 
the  Arya  Samaj  is  lield  on  Sumlay  morning,  since 
the  Government  ollices  arc  clo.sed  on  that  day.  It 
is  a  lony  service,  hasting  three  or  four  hours. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  .s-peaker's  platform  in  the 
place  of  worship  is  the  Vedic  Fire  Altar,  which 
occupies  the  same  relative  position  as  the  Com- 
munion Table  in  many  Christian  churches.  Re- 
ligious worship  begins  with  the  burning  of  incense 
(toe  homa, '  sacrifice '),  accompanied  by  the  chanting 


of  Vedic  verses.  This  is  followed  by  prayers, 
exposition  of  the  writings  of  SwSmi  Dayanand, 
hymns,  sermon,  and  lecture,  the  whole  ending  with 
the  recitation  of  the  Creed.  W  ith  the  exception  of 
the  use  of  incense,  the  constituents  of  worship  are 
those  of  an  ordinary  Protestant  service.  The 
service  is  Puritan  in  its  simplicity.  There  is  no 
official  priesthood.  Members  who  are  qualified 
take  their  turn  in  conducting  public  worship.  The 
prayers  are  mostly  extempore,  and  the  sermon  is 
long.  For  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  devotional 
services  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  see  J.  C.  Oman,  Cults, 
Customs,  and  Superstitions  of  India,  pp.  152-166. 

{i)  Methods  of  li'ork. — In  its  methods  of  work 
the  Arya  Samaj  follows  in  general  the  methods 
current  among  the  various  Missionary  Societies 
working  in  India.  It  uses  preaching,  education, 
tract  distribution,  newspapers,  etc.  There  are  two 
classes  of  preachers,  honorary  and  paid.  The 
honorary  preachers  are  local,  the  paid  are  itinerant. 
The  first  class  consists  of  men  in  regular  employ- 
ment as  clerks,  pleaders,  teachers,  physicians,  and 
other  business  men,  mostly  English-educated,  and 
many  of  them  College-bred.  The  paid  preachers, 
on  the  other  hand,  give  all  their  time  to  the  work 
of  prearhing,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  educated  only 
in  the  vernacular.  The  '  Cultured '  party,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe,  emphasizes  education,  while 
the  Mahdtmd  p.arty  emphasizes  preaching.  Each 
section  of  the  Arya  Samaj  maintains  a  number  of 
high  -  schools  and  orphanages,  and  also  several 
newspapers  and  reviews. 

(5)  Statistics  and  future  prospects. — According 
to  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  (1^01),  i.  474,  the 
Arya  Samaj  in  1901  had  'over  92,000  professed 
adherents.'  It '  showed  an  increase  of  131  per  cent, 
in  the  decade  preceding  the  last  census '  (ib.).  The 
Arya  Samaj  probably  has  by  this  time  a  member- 
ship of  considerably  over  100,000.  The  largest 
number  of  members  is  found  in  the  Panjab  and 
the  United  Provinces,  nearly  98  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1901.  Thus  the  Aiya  Samaj 
is  essentially  a  North  India  religious  movement. 
There  are  a  few  branches  in  Burma  and  in  British 
East  Africa,  the  fruit  of  work  among  Indians  who 
have  emigrated  to  those  regions.  Lahore  is  the 
religious  centre  and  capital  of  the  Arya  Samaj, 
although  Ajiuer,  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Swami  Dayanand  and  the  seat  of  the  Vedic  press, 
is  a  close  rival. 

As  regards  the  future  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  it  is 
difficult  to  play  the  prophet.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  popular  among  the  indigenous  reforming 
movements  in  North  India  to-day.  In  the  matter 
of  female  education,  temperance,  and  other  reforms, 
it  is  in  the  line  of  progress.  It  also  ministers  to  the 
patriotic  spirit  through  its  claim  that  the  Vedas 
are  the  original  source  of  all  the  leligion  and 
science  of  the  world.  It  contains  many  earnest  and 
good  men  who  sincerely  desire  the  welfare  of  their 
country.  By  its  emphasis  on  education  and  social 
reform  it  is  playing  no  unim|iurtant  part  in  the 
regeneration  of  India.  It  kc'ijis  in  close  touch 
with  orthodox  Hinduism  through  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  members  of  the  Arya  ,Sam:ij 
have  broken  caste.  Will  it  ultiuiately  be  re- 
ab-orbed  into  the  abyss  of  Hindui.sm,  as  some 
think  probable,  or  will  it  advance  to  a  still  more 
rational  and  enlightened  position  T 

LiTSRATURB.— I.  Btoo/iA  I'llICAI,.—' The  AutobloRriiphy  of 
Dayanand  SarOBvali  Swami'  in  the  Theitsophist,  Oct.  and  Dec 
ISVil  ai]<i  Nov.  1S.S0;  Max  Mliller,  '  Dajanunrl  Saiaavnli,'  in 
Ruuiniphicat  Ksna/js,  IShl  ;  J.  C.  Oman,  Vullti,  CtiKt'-iim,  aiui 
Sui'craHUunt  0/  India.  1008,  ch.  Wi.  "Ttie  Arya  .Samaj  ami  ita 
Founder' ;  Pandit  Lekh  Ram  and  Lala  Atma  Ram.  Mahan/i 
Swiiini  Dayditanii  Saraitvati  Jl  Mahnrx)  kn  Jiinn  Charitra, 
1897  (the  Btandurd  bioijraphy  of  tlie  SwamiJ;  B5wa  Arjan 
Sin^h,  Dayanand  Sarat.vati,  Fifundcr i>/ the  Arita^anui),lWi  • 
Bawa  Cbhajju  Singb,  Th4  Lift  and  /mcAinyt  <it  Swdmi 
Dayanavii  SariwiuCi,  IBOS. 
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II.  DoCTRiriAL.—Rigveddbhdfya  (t.«.  the  Rigveda  translated 
into  Hindi  and  explained):  Rigvedddibhdfya  ZJ^SmiA'ii  (intro- 
duction in  Hindi  to  the  above-mentioned  Commentary  on  the 
Vedasy;  Satydrth Frakai,  'Light of  Truth,'  Eng.  tr.,  Chiranjiva 
Bharadwaja,  1906.  The  three  works  just  mentioned  are  all 
from  the  pen  of  Swami  Dayanand  Saraevati,  and  constitute  the 
authoritative  literature  of  the  Arya  Sam&j. 

HL  CRITICAl Pandit  Kharak  Singh  and  H.  Martyn  Clark, 

The  Principle*  and  Teaching  qf  the  Arya  Samaj,  1887  ;  Henry 
Forman,  The  Jrya  SamdJ,  its  Teachings,  and  an  EstiTnate  of 
itj  1890 ;  Lala  Ruchi  Ram  Sabni,  The  Niyoga  Doctrine  of  the 
Arya  Samdjy  Lahore,  1897  ;  Pandit  S.  N.  Agnihotri  (of  the 
Deva  Samaj),  Pandit  Dayanand  Unveiled  ;  B.  A.  Nag,  'The 
Arya  Samaj,  its  History,  Progress,  and  Methods,*  in  Indian 
Evangelical  Review,  Oct.  1901  ;  H.  D.  Griswold,  'The  Arya 
Samaj,'  in  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  xxxv.,  1903  ; 
Iswar  Saran,  '  The  Arj'a  Sam&j,  its  Present  Position,*  in  the 
Hindustan  Review,  Allahabad.  Dec.  1907  ;  A  Hand-Book  of  the 
Arya  Sajnaj,  Benares,  1906  ;  The  Vedic  Magazine  and  Gurukula 
Samdchdr,  vol.  i.,  1907-1908.  H.  D.  GRISWOLD. 

ASANGA. — The  sources  of  our  knowledge  about 
Asanga's  life  are  the  records  left  by  Paramartha 
(6th  cent),  Yuan  Chwang  [Hiuen  Tsiang]  (7th 
cent.),  I-Tsing  (do.),  and  Taranatha  (16th  cent.). 
From  these  we  can  gather  the  foIlo^vTng  data.  He 
was  bom  of  the  Kau^ika  family  in  Purusapura  in 
the  north  of  India.  He  was  the  eldest  of  three 
brothers,  of  whom  the  youngest,  kno\vn  as  Vasu- 
bandhu  (q.v.),  was  intimately  associated  with  hira 
in  religious  and  literary  activities.  The  school  in 
which  Asahga  was  ordained  as  a  monk  was  the 
Mahlsasaka,  a  branch  of  the  most  ancient  form  of 
Buddhism  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  (we  do  not 
know  how  or  when)  converted  to  a  more  ideal- 
istic phase  of  Buddhist  philosophy,  which  is  now 
known  as  Asanga's  idealism.  Still  we  see  that 
his  idealism  is  much  influenced  by  his  former 
faith. 

According  to  Yuan  Chwang,  Ayodhya  (the 
modem  Oudh)  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  activity. 
Here  it  was  that  he  taught  publicly  and  wrote 
books,  etc. ;  and  here  probably  in  Ayodhya,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Sarayu,  he  converted  his  brother 
Vasubandhu  to  the  ideajistic  Mahayana,  though, 
according  to  Paramartha,  this  took  place  in  Puru- 
^pura,  their  native  town.  In  any  case  it  is  clear 
that  both  Asahga  and  his  brother  were  closely 
connected  with  the  court  of  Ayodhya,  and  that 
they  were  contemporaries  of  Kmg  Baladitya  and 
his  father  Vikramaditya.  If  we  identify  this 
Vikramaditya  with  Chandragupta  II.  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty,  his  date  can  be  fixed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  cent.  A.D.  ;  if  with  Skandagupta,  in  the 
second  half.  This  is  confirmed  from  another 
source.  Yuan  Chwang  tells  ns  that  his  master 
Silabhadra  was  107  years  old  when  he  saw  him  in 
633  A.D.  Silabhadra's  master,  Dharniapala,  was  a 
great  systematizer  of  Asanga's  teaching,  but  he 
was  not  his  immediate  disciple.  Thus  we  have 
sufficient  grounds  for  fixing  Asanga's  date  in  the 
5th  cent,  of  our  era. 

Many  writings  {idstras)  ascribed  to  Asahga  are 
enumerated  by  Yuan  Chwang.  They  are  all 
handed  down  to  us  in  Chinese  translations.  Al- 
though not  one  of  the  originals  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  question 
of  any  strict  criticism,  nevertheless  the  authen- 
ticity of  their  tradition  is  assured  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  were  brought  to  China  by  Yuan 
Chwang  himself,  who  was  the  greatest  apostle 
of  Asanga's  philosophy  in  the  East.  The  most 
important  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  Yogacharya-bhumi  (Nanjio,  No.  I170X  This  contalna  de- 
Bcriptions  of  the  practice  of  Tojra,  and  of  the  stages  one 
successively  attains  through  it.  Tne  work  is  ascribed  to  the 
revelation  of  .Maitreya.  (2)  Mahay&na-samparigraha  (Nanjio, 
No.  1247),  a  condensed  treatise  on  the  whole  sj-3tem  of  Asaigas 
psychology.  (3)  Prakara^>a-a^5■avacha  (Nanjio,  No8.  1177  and 
1202),  an  exposition  of  the  moral  and  practical  aepeota  of  the 
system. 

We  learn  from  these  sources  that  Asanga's 
syBtem,  in  contrast  to  the  Madhyamika  of  Nagar- 


juna,  is  decidedly  realistic.  Though  it  bears  the 
name  of  Vijiiati-matrata,  i.e.  idealism,  and  though 
Buddhist  enlightenment  consists,  according  to 
Asahga,  in  release  from  attachment  to  the  object- 
ive world,  his  philosophy  postulates  the  reality  of 
each  man's  personality  and  also  of  the  external 
world.  In  this  respect  his  system  is  very  near  to 
the  Sahkhya. 

Asahga  terms  mind  the  alaya,  i.e.  abode  or  nidug 
where  all  things,  both  subjective  and  objective, 
are  latent,  and  whence  they  are  projected  and 
manifested.  This  nidus  produces  from  and  by 
itself  intelligence  or  will  (manas,  otherwise  klista- 
manas),  reason  (buddhi,  or  manas),  and  five  senses 
[vijiiandni)  in  succession.  It  is,  therefore,  called 
the  eighth  (astama),  just  like  the  Sahkhyan 
purusa.  Each  of  the  sense-organs  projects  or 
manifests  its  own  objects,  both  tine  and  gross,  by 
virtue  of  the  seed  (Sija)  stored  up  in  the  alaya ; 
and  the  world  thtxs  manifested  or  objectified  reacts 
upon  the  eighth  (the  alaya)  through  the  seven 
subordinate  mind-organs,  by  '  perfuming '  them. 
The  nidus,  or  source  of  the  world,  the  alaya,  acts, 
in  this  way,  as  tliat  which  takes  on  the  impressions 
received  from  the  objective  world, «.  e.  as  the  ddhdna. 
Illusion  in  human  life  thus  consists  in  regarding 
the  objectification  of  one's  own  mind  as  a  world 
independent  of  that  mind  which  is  really  its  source. 
To  get  rid  of  this  fundamental  illusion,  we  must 
study  the  true  nature  of  our  mind  and  its  objectifi- 
cations.  Right  knowledge  of  its  true  nature,  the 
dharma-laksana,  leads  us  to  the  full  development 
of  the  'seeds  of  enlightenment,'  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, to  the  absorption  of  the  whole  world  into 
one's  own  self.  Following,  therefore,  on  right 
knowledge,  this  absorption,  first  of  thought  and 
then  of  objective  phenomena  into  the  inner  self, 
i.e.  the  yogn-Schdra,  is  the  necessary  step  to  the 
attainment  of  Buddhahood  (see  Bodhisattva). 

Asahga  teaches  seventeen  grades  {bhiimi)  of  this 
attainment,  and  also  the  three  personalities  or 
bodies  {trikdya,  see  Adibuddha,  i.  97^  and  JEAS, 
1906,  p.  943  fi.)  of  the  Buddha  (see  TRIADS  [Bud.]) ; 
but  neither  of  these  doctrines  was  originated  by 
him.  The  characteristic  feature  of  his  system  is  the 
elaborate  and  scholastic  systematization  of  a  theoiy 
of  mind  and  of  the  seeds  contained  in  it.  On  this 
account  the  Buddliist  sect  founded  upon  his  system 
is  called  the  Dhnrma-laksana,  i.e.  the  wisdom  which 
shows  us  the  true  nature  of  all  phenomena.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  philosophy  rather  than  a  religion  ;  and 
such  religious  traits  as  may  be  found  in  it  are  but 
loosely  connected  with  the  system. 

In  Asanga's  Buddhism,  faith  in  Gautama  Baddha 
had  declined,  being  gradually  superseded  by  the 
worship  of  Maitreva,  the  future  Buddha.  This 
worship  maintained  its  ground  for  a  long  time  in 
India  and  the  East,  but  it  was  at  last  overwhelmed 
by  another  feature  of  popular  Buddhism,  the  wor- 
ship of  Amitayus  (q.v. ),  lord  of  the  Sukhavati  in  the 
West.  In  this  way  Asanga's  Buddhism  lost  its 
hold  on  India  and  China,  and  is  now  preserved 
simply  as  a  branch  of  learning  among  the  Japanese 
Buddhists. 

LiTERATTHH.— /4ft  o/  rorubandhu  (Nanjio,  No.  1463) ;  of. 
WassUieBf,  Buddhismtit,  teine  Dogmen,  Gesch.  und  Liter. .  .  . 
ai«  Russischen  iiberselzt,  Leipzig,  1860,  pp.  235-243;  Vie  d» 
Yuan  Chtrang,pp.  83,  114,  118;  J.  Takakusu,  Record  of  the 
Buddhist  Religion  by  I-Tsing,  0\ford,  1S96,  p.  186;  Schiefher, 
Taranatha,  pp.  107-113;  J.  Takakusu,  •  Paramartha 's  Life  of 
Vasubandhu  in  ./iiilS,  1905,  pp.  33-63;  Nanjio,  Catalogue, 
Appendix  i.  No.  5,  also  Twelve  Japanese  Buddhist  Sects,  T6ky6, 
1886  ;  Fujishima,  Le  Bouddhisine  Japonais.  Paris,  1889,  ch.  iv. ; 
H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhwm,  Strassburg  ,1896,  128  f., 
and  the  references  there  given  ;  L.  A.  Waddell,  The  Buddhism 
of  Tibet,  or  Lamaism,  London,  1896,  p.  141  f. 

M.  Anksaki. 

ASCENSION.— See  Assumption  akd  Ascen- 
sion. 
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ASCETICISM. 


Introduction  (T.  C.  Hall),  p.  63. 
Buddhist  (C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids),  p.  69. 

Celtic  (E.  Anwyl),  p.  71. 
Christian  (O.  Zockler),  p.  73. 
Egyptian. — See  Semitic. 
Greek  (W.  Capelle),  p.  80. 
Hindu  (A.  S.  Gkden),  p.  87. 

/.  Introductory  Discussion  and  Defini- 
tion.— '  Asceticism  '  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  word 
4<riti)<ris  = '  training.'  The  '  athlete '  was  one  trained, 
and  one  might  be  an  '  athlete '  in  virtue  (Tdc-m 
iprrijs  ddXip-fis,  Diod.  Excerp.  551).  So  very  early 
the  ascetic  became  the  spiritual  athlete  of  Church 
History.  Two  quite  dilierent  conceptions  mingle 
in  the  history  of  asceticism.  One  of  these  pre- 
serves the  original  meaning  of  discipline  of  the 
body  for  some  ultimate  purpose,  as  when  William 
James  urges  sacriHce  to  God  and  duty  as  a  means 
of  training  the  will  (Psychology,  vol.  ii.  p.  322, 
of.  also  pp.  579-592).  The  other  conception  dis- 
trusts the  body  altogether.  Asceticism  has  then 
as  its  function  not  the  training  but  the  destroying 
of  the  body  or  the  negation  of  its  importance. 

1.  Pathological  elements  in  asceticism. — From 
the  beginning  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  history  of  asceticism  we  are  often  dealing 
with  phenomena  distinctly  pathological.  The 
fact  that  this  has  only  recently  been  fully  recog- 
nized makes  a  critical  investigation  of  all  the 
phenomena  exceedingly  desirable.  Whether  we 
deal  with  the  '  flagellantes '  or  with  instances  of 
perversio  vit(B  sexualis,  we  must  recognize  a  dis- 
tinctly psycho-pathological  element  in  much  of  the 
self-torture  and  self-abnegation  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  asceticism.  The  close  connexion  between 
the  excited  emotions  in  the  regions  of  love  and 
religion  has  often  been  pointed  out  and  variously 
explained  (Neumann,  Lehrbuch  der  Psychiatric, 
p.  80 ;  Krafl't-Ebing,  Psychopathia  Sexualis,  pp. 
9-11) ;  and  in  diseased  conditions  insane  impulses 
to  inflict  pain  and  to  suffer  pain  mark  the  mind 
controlled  either  by  religious  or  by  sexual  emo- 
tions. It  is  not  now  difficult  for  the  modern 
psychiatrist  to  recognize  in  the  standard  saints' 
■tories  of  the  Middle  Ages  many  impulses  familiar 
to  him  from  his  experience  in  the  Insane  Hospital, 
but  which  were,  of  course,  at  that  time  regarded 
only  as  evidence  of  piety  and  distinguished  fellow- 
ship with  God  ( Friedreich,  Gerichtliche  Psychologic, 
p.  389).  Perversions  of  the  natural  impulses  to 
protect  the  body  from  pain  and  destruction  may 
range  from  slight  and  occasional  contra4iction8  to 
the  madness  of  suicide.  Thus  no  history  of 
asceticism  ia  complete  that  does  not  take  into 
account  the  epidemics  of  hysteria  in  which  all 
kinds  of  excesses  against  the  body  are  committed. 
These  outbreaks  are  common  in  Persia  as  well  as 
in  India,  and  marked  the  north  of  Italy  from  the 
10th  cent,  until  the  13th.  At  every  step  of  a 
rational  inquiry  into  asceticism  in  its  most  pro- 
nounced phases  we  must  ask  ourselves.  How  far 
are  we  dealing  with  distinctly  morbid  and  nenio- 
patbic  phenomena  I 

LmRATURii.— Mandsley,  Pathology  of  (A<  Mind,  London, 
1879  :  Kraffl-Ebin^,  Ftychopa.tUia.  Saualit,  Scuttgurt,  1887, 
LthrtnuJi  dfr  Ptijchiatne,  1879 ;  Friedreich,  IHaiinoitik  tier 
ptyc.  Erankhritcn^,  Wurzhurg.  1S32,  and  Si/slrm  der  geriehtl. 
PsychoUyir.  Regensburg,  1842;  Cramer,  Gerichtt.  Psj/ofiiatrU*, 
1908  ;  H.  Neumann,  Lehrbuch  der  PsyehiatrU,  Erlangen,  1859. 

2.  Survival  forms  in  seeming  asceticism. — We 
mast  also  deal  with  rurvival  forms  which  are 
falsely  classed  as  ascetic.  Customs  are  classed 
B0  ascetic  even  by  so  critical  an  historian  aa 
Z<ickler  (Atkeii  urid  Mdnchium ',  1897)  which  may 
more  correctly  be  connected  with  the  sorrival  of 


Japanese  (M.  Revon),  p.  96. 

Jewish  (A.  E.  Suffrin),  p.  97. 

Muhammadan  (R.  A.  Nicholson),  p.  99. 

Persian  (N.  Soderblom),  p.  105. 

Roman  (J.  S.  Reid),  p.  lOG. 

Semitic  and  Egyptian  (G.  A.  BARTON),  p.  110. 

Vedic— See  Vedic  Religion. 

older  moralities.  Thus  the  Essenes  saw  the  hope 
of  Israel  in  desert  life  and  in  return  to  a  senii- 
nomad  communism.  How  far  this  was  ascetic, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  To  be  ascetic  this 
type  of  communism  must  be  sliown  to  be  connected 
either  (a)  with  a  disciplinary  process  for  the  attain- 
ment of  righteousness,  or  (b)  with  a  complete 
negation  of  the  body  by  its  mortitication.  Even 
granting  that  the  Essenes  were  ascetics  (cf.,  how- 
ever, art.  '  Essenes '  in  Hastings'  DB,  in  which 
this  is  not  emphasized),  all  their  peculiarities  are 
not  to  be  connected  with  their  asceticism.  Pro- 
fessional men  in  our  age  wear  black  coats,  not 
from  motives  of  asceticism,  but  as  survivals  of  past 
fasliions.  The  robes  of  the  monks,  the  communism 
of  various  sects,  the  treating  of  vegetable  diet  as 
superior  to  meat  diet,  may  all  be  connected  with 
ascetic  modes  of  life,  but  they  may  also  be  mere 
survivals  of  past  customs,  or  a  recrudescence  of  old 
ideals.  In  new  social  and  economic  situations 
past  moralities  see  much  to  blame,  and  can  find 
hope  only  in  reverting  to  the  outward  simpler  life 
of  the  past  and  its  forms.  Such  reversion  is,  how- 
ever, only  in  a  secondary  sense  ascetic.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  the  ascetic  finds  a  ready 
discipline  in  such  reversions ;  and  cave-dwellings, 
communism,  vegetarianism,  primitive  dress,  etc., 
all  play  their  part  in  the  history  of  asceticism,  but 
must  be  always  examined  carefully  when  they 
occur,  for  they  may  appear,  where  no  ascetic  motive 
proper  can  be  shown,  simply  as  survivals. 

LiTEBATOER.— RitscU,  Entstehung  d.  altkalholiachm  Kirche, 
Bonn,  1857,  pp.  179-203,  for  discussion  of  Essenes  as  aacetifj^ ; 
see  also  Natur/orschervermmmlujig,  viii,  184,  Hamburg,  18i»3 ; 
Bousset,  Ret.  des  Judentuins^,  Berlin,  1906.  pp.  4^4-490; 
Lucius,  Der  Essenismusin  seinem  Verhattnits lUTn  Judcntvin, 
Strassburg,  1881 ;  Scbiirer,  HJP  n.  iL  188  fl. ;  art.  '  Essenes '  in 
Hastings'  DB  by  Conybeare,  in  DCQ  by  C.  A.  Scott,  in  EBi 
by  Jiilicher,  In  PRE  3  by  Uhlliom ;  JQR  vii.  668,  viii.  165. 

3.  Symbolic  forms  mistaken  for  asceticism. — 
Some  customs  are  not  ascetic,  but  are  symbolic 
forms.  Primarily  asceticism  consists  in  the  con- 
tradiction of  natural  desires  under  the  mandate 
of  some  higher,  or  supposed  higher,  ideal  set 
by  the  wUl  before  the  life.  Such  contradiction 
involves  pain  and  discomfort  for  the  person,  that 
the  body  may  be  disciplined  into  subjection  or 
removed  as  a  hindrance  to  the  soul's  develop- 
ment. Soon,  however,  such  contradictions  are 
symbolized,  and  the  symbols  become  conventional, 
the  originiil  significance  being  sometimes  lost. 
Thus  tlie  tonsure,  shaving  the  head,  peculiar 
clothing,  taking  the  last  place  in  the  procession, 
etc.,  may  become  mere  symbols  of  what  was  once 
the  expression  of  an  attempt  at  self-mortilication. 
Here  again  the  student  must  be  careful  tu  mark 
customs  that  have  becomo  binding  through  usage 
or  enactment,  and  that  may  seem  ascetic,  as  the 
wearing  of  phylacteries,  or  broadened  borders  to 
garments  (Mt  23'>),  but  which  in  truth  may  have  an 
entirely  ditl'erent  motive,  this  motive  being  either 
sanitary  or  icsthetic,  or  based  on  racial  distinction, 
on  misinterpreted  phrases  from  religious  authority, 
or  the  like.  Sometimes  a  symbol  with  such  past  sig- 
nificance becomes  a  sign  of  self-mortification.  The 
wearing  of  sandals  had  no  ascetic  significance  as 
it  arose  in  a  hot  country,  but,  transferred  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  it  became  a  familiar  symbol  of 
self-denial  among  the  monastic  orders. 
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4.  Disciplinary  asceticism. —  Every  system  of 
morals  eniunes  the  discipline  of  the  will,  and  all 
systems  of  developed  casuistry  suggest  methods  of 
Buch  discipline  (cf.  I'aulsen,  System  d.Ethiff,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  10-29,  ed.  1900;  and  the  'Spiritual  Exercises' 
of  the  Roman  Communion).  In  this  definition 
might  be  imluded,  therefore,  all  exercises  under- 
taken aa  training  of  the  moral  life,  and  carried 
through  not  for  tne  sake  of  the  exercise  but  for  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  person  using  it.  Thus 
also  spiritual  exercises  may  have  a  mingled  motive, 
on  the  one  side  the  pleasure  of  actual  participa- 
tion, and  on  the  other  obedience  to  the  impulse  to 
overcome  habitual  sloth  by  doing  what  is  at  the 
moment  unpleasant  or  even  painful.  So  funda- 
mental has  ref,'ularity  been  to  life's  development 
(cf.  Wundt's  Kt/iik,  ed.  1886,  p.  120),  that  religion 
has  ever  insisted  upon  recurrent  periods  of  religious 
exercise  in  festivals,  Sundays,  hours  of  sacrifice 
aiid  prayer,  etc.  And  the  ethical  value  of  enforced 
regularity  has  been  so  apparent  that  in  all  de- 
veloped religious  systems  disciplinary  ascetici-siii 
has  had  a  more  or  less  pronounced  place,  lu 
evangelical    Protestantism,   tithes,   church-going, 

frace  before  meat,  family  devotions  are  felt  to 
ave  this  disciplinary  value,  apart  from  the 
spiritual  mood  of  the  moment,  and  sometimes  in 
epite  of  felt  unreality  on  the  devotional  side.  The 
substitution  of  the  rational  and  significant  for  the 
arbitrary  and  mysterious  in  religious  acts  has  gone 
far  in  Protestantism,  but  perhaps  at  some  loss  to 
the  disciplinary  efTectiveness  of  these  acts.  In  the 
Roman  Communion,  the  division  of  the  year,  the 
month,  and  even  the  day,  is  minutely  under- 
taken ;  and,  viewed  as  a  means  of  ascetic  discipline 
of  the  life,  such  divisions  have  untold  influence. 
Asceticism  in  this  sense  has  the  commendation 
of  all  great  Protestant  writers  (cf.  Luther's 
Sermon  '  Von  den  guten  Werken,'  1520).  Acts 
rhat  have  no  value  ^er  se  may  become  disciplinary 
measures  of  great  usefulness  as  means  to  gain  self- 
control,  regmarity  of  life,  proper  self-appreciation, 
etc.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  moral  man  to 
exercise  himself  spiritually,  as  a  man  of  thought 
trains  his  thinking  capacity  and  subjects  it  to 
severe  tests,  or  as  the  physical  athlete  engages  in 
increasingly  severe  bodily  exercise  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  muscle.  The  NT  writers,  and  espe- 
cially St.  Paul,  abound  in  directions  along  tliis 
line  (Ro  8>-",  1  Co  9=*",  Ja  3'-").  The  tempta- 
tion to  attribute  to  such  exercises  a  special  merit 
per  se,  and  to  harden  them  into  a  legal  bondage, 
IS  so  great  that  it  has  made  Protestantism  fearful 
in  developing  the  ascetic  life,  perhaps  even  along 
legitimate  lines.  In  the  study  of  asceticism,  how- 
ever, the  student  must  carefully  keep  present  to 
his  mind  this  legitimate  element  amid  the  legal- 
istic and  dualistic  distortions. 

LiTERATERB.— Paulsen,  System  d.  Ethik',  Berlin,  1900,  u.  lu- 
29;  Wundt,  ^lAtit,  Stuttgart,  1886,  p.  120;  Black,  Cuilure  and 
Restraint,  London.  1901,  p.  187;  Harnack,  What  «  CArw«- 
anitj/ 1  Eng.  tr.  1904,  p.  bl. 

5.  Dualistic  asceticism.— The  popular  concep- 
tions of  asceticism  have  grown  up  in  connexion 
with  the  experience  of  it  linked  with  a  distinct 
attitude  towards  life.  In  this  thought  the  material 
body  is  inherently  evil,  and  the  spiritual  element 
is  alone  good.  (For  the  history  of  this,  see  the  §§ 
'  Indian  Asceticism '  and  '  Greek  Asceticism,'  p.  65). 
The  object  of  ascetic  exercise  is  not  the  training 
of  the  body,  but  its  ultimate  extinction,  that  the 
soul  may  be  free  (cf.  Plato's  TimcBus,  69-71). 
This  is  a  metaphysical  dualism  which  separates 
soul  and  body,  God  and  the  world,  material  and 
spiritual,  into  sharply  contrasted  realities,  and  life 
is  looked  at  more  or  less  as  the  struggle  for  sup- 
remacy and  the  ultimate  victory  of  spirit  by  the 
extmction  of  the  material  and  lower  elements. 
There  are  all  degrees  of  this  metaphysical  doalisn, 


from  the  sharp  emphaaia  npon  the  negative  work 
of  destroying  the  t)ody,  that  the  soul  may  be  free 
from  its  desires  and  itself  cease  (cf.  Max  MUller 
on  '  NirvSna  '  in  Chipi  from  a  German  Workshop, 
vol.  i.  pp.  27ft-287),  to  the  positive  emphasis  npon 
union  with  God  on  the  part  of  the  soul  by  abstrac- 
tion, contemplation,  and  faith,  as  in  modern 
Pietism  (cf.  A.  Ritschl's  Geschichtt  des  Pietismxis 
vol.  i.  pp.  1-60).  In  all  shades  of  this  thinking, 
asceticism  plays  its  part.  World-flight  in  various 
degrees  becomes  the  standard  of  holiness.  It  may 
be  only  abstention  from  certain  forms  of  amuse- 
ment, or  it  may  be  the  life  of  Trappist  silence,  but 
what  determines  the  conduct  is  not  loving  ex- 
pediency within  the  realms  of  a  Christian  freedom 
(Gal  5'),  using  the  world  but  not  abusing  it  (cf. 
Augustine,  de  vera  Religione,  §§  21  and  36),  but 
world-flight,  as  from  that  which  is  inherently 
antagonistic  to  spiritual  perfection  (cf.  A.  Ritschl, 
Die  christliche  Vollkommenheit,  1902).  This  dual- 
istic asceticism  always  results  in  establishing  a 
double  standard  of  holiness.  The  exigencies  of 
social  organization  enable  only  a  few  actually 
to  realize  world-flight  to  any  extent ;  for  the 
average  man  some  symbolic  or  sacramental  sub- 
stitute must  be  found.  Hence  the  whole  doctrine 
of  merit  grows  up  with  dualistic  asceticism,  as 
thus  enabling  a  chosen  few  to  flee  from  the  world 
and  impart  of  their  holiness  to  less  fortunate  or 
less  gifted  followers.  In  the  history  of  asceticism, 
upon  which  we  now  enter,  we  shall  find  many 
elements  mingling,  and  it  is  often  impossible  and 
alwa3'8  dilticult  exactly  to  determine  with  which 
special  conception  we  have  to  do. 

LiTKRATURS.— Max  MuUer,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 
I.  276-287  ;  Ritschl,  Oesch.  der  Pietismut,  1886,  L  1-80,  and  Die 
ehristticht  PoUkommenheit,  1902. 

II.  Bistort  of  Asceticism.— 1.  Ancient  as- 
cetic customs. — Almost  all  primitive  life  is  marked 
by  certain  trials  of  courage  to  which  the  boy  reach- 
ing manhood  must  submit.  The  customs  sometimes 
assume  a  time  of  preparation,  and  priestly  or  re- 
ligious direction  was  only  a  natural  development  (cf. 
Tylor,  ii.  362-442  ;  Waitz,  Anthropologie  der  Natur- 
volker,  1871).  So  also  marriage  has  its  rites,  some 
of  which  have,  no  doubt,  a  sanitary  origin,  some 
are  memories  of  past  culture,  while  all  of  them 
may  become  in  course  of  time  ascetic,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  training  for 
the  communal  life.  Thus  circumcision  became  a 
religious  rite,  and  in  a  sense  may  even  be  regarded 
as  ascetic  (cf.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  zur  Gesch. 
Isr.  1SS3,  p.  360).  But  in  a  strict  sense,  as  a  dis- 
cipline for  the  spiritual  life,  it  cannot  be  classed  as 
ascetic.  And  tne  classes  of  customs  gathered  by 
Zockler  {Askese  und  Monchtum'',  1897,  pp.  78-97) 
are  almost  without  exception  symbolic  substi- 
tutes for  outgrown  customs,  or  they  have  social 
and  legal  significance  apart  from  any  true  ascetic 
motive.  Training  for  war  and  preparation  for 
life's  simpler  duties  produced  customs  which  later 
on  became  the  forms  of  ascetic  practice ;  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  any  developetl  asceti- 
cism belongs  only  to  a  high  and  elaborate  economic 
stage.  Asceticism  proper  belongs  to  an  age  of 
reflexion.  Men  in  the  process  of  moralization, 
looking  out  on  life,  revert  to  simple  habits  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  a  morality  that  seems  to  them 
endangered.  Thus  the  forms  of  asceticism  have 
their  history  in  customs  that  were  in  no  sense  as- 
cetic. We  have  here  to  do  with  that  variation  of 
purpose  of  which  Wundt  rightly  makes  so  much 
{Ethik,  pp.  97-105,  ed.  1886).  A  famine  was  viewed 
by  primitive  man  as  a  direct  infliction  of  the 
demons.  To  ward  it  ofl",  self-inflicted  periods  of 
hunger,  i.e.  fasting,  were  the  natural  remedy. 
The  punishment  was  thus  anticipated  and  the 
demons  were  conciliated.      There  was  no  ascetic 
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motive  until  spiritual  man  soaglit  in  tliis  form  of 
religious  custom  a  means  for  self-discipline.  To 
the  semi-nomad  Amo»  the  luxury  of  a  commercinl 
capital  was  immoral,  and  his  only  liojie  was  a 
return  to  the  nomad  morality  and  siini-noniad 
customs  and  habits.  The  artificial  music,  ivory 
beds,  etc.  (Am  B'"),  were  hateful  to  him  because 
connected  with  the  lu.\ury  of  a  commercial  de- 
velopment whose  moral  strains  his  people  were 
standing  but  badly.  The  motive  in  his  denuncia- 
tion was,  however,  not  ascetic,  but  patriotic  and 
primitive.  A  tribe  sees  itself  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  to  appease  the  wrath  ot  gods  or 
demons  offers  one  of  its  members  in  human  sacri- 
fi«e  (Iphigenia,  Curtius,  etc. ).  Later  a  surrogatum 
was  found  in  animal  sacrilice,  or  the  devotion  of 
that  which  was  most  precious  to  the  worshipper 
(the  Judsean-Proplietic  story  of  Abraham,  Gn  22'""'). 
So  at  last  the  painful  parting  with  possessions  be- 
comes by  a  process  of  reflexion  a  means  of  spiritual 
discipline  in  vows  of  poverty.  At  the  same  time 
the  ascetic  motive  must  be  sought  in  the  latest 
development.  Hence  the  student  must  watch  with 
care  the  uncritical  collections  of  evidence  for  as- 
ceticism in  primitive  history.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtml  if,  outside  of  tne  highest  civilization, 
asceticism  in  the  strict  sense  of  either  discipline 
or  negation  of  the  bodily  desires  can  be  shown  any- 
where (cf.,  however,  Zockler,  op.  cU.). 

LmiRAToaii.— Waiti,  Anthrop.  der  liaturvdlker,  1871 ;  Well- 
bansen,  Proleg.  zut  Geseh.  Itr.  1883,  p.  360 ;  Zockler,  Askeee  und 
MOnc/Uum?,  1897,  pp.  78-97  ;  Wundt,  Ethik,  1886,  pp.  97-106. 

2.  Persian  and  Indian  asceticism. — Geographical 
and  racial  factors  in  the  develo^jment  have  exposed 
the  populations  of  Persia,  India,  and  Egypt  to  a 
long  succession  of  oppressive  tyrannies  by  physi- 
cally superior,  but  often  mentally  and  spiritually 
inferior,  races  (Mongol,  Muhammadan,  English). 
The  Orient  has  hence  become  the  breeding-ground 
for  religions  of  despondency  or  even  despair  (cf. 
Schopenhauer,  Die  Weltals  Willeund  Vorstellung', 
ii.  701-703).  Although  in  the  Avesta  fasting  and 
mortification  are  forbidden  (Spiegel,  Avesta,  ii. 
Iviii.  ;  cf.  especially  Vendidad,  iv.  47-49),  and  a 
grekt  many  of  the  alleged  evidences  for  a  primitive 
asceticism  in  Persia  will  not  stand  a  critical  investi- 
gation, yet  Mani  and  the  very  prohibitions  of 
asceticism  are  evidences  that  in  Persia  as  well  as 
in  India  and  Egypt  spiritual  suffering  gave  rise  to 
a  pantheistic  world-view,  with  desi)air  and  asceti- 
cism as  characteristic  features.  The  forms  of  this 
asceticism  are  those  of  world-flight,  the  hermit  life, 
the  mortilication  of  the  body  by  unnatural  inhibi- 
tions of  all  its  desires.  The  most  imperative  of 
these  was  the  sexual  impulse,  and  hence,  as  it  was 
also  linked  with  the  continuance  of  a  hated  ex- 
istence, the  mortification  of  this  impulse  became 
primary.  As  Indian  religion  became  fully  self- 
conscious  in  Buddhism  and  Jainisni,  it  deliberately 
opposed  tlie  ascetic  to  the  legal,  and  the  life  of 
contemplation  to  rituals  and  sacrilice,  and  demo- 
cracy to  caste-aristocracy  (cf.  Max  Miiller,  Chips 
from  a  Herman  Wurkship,  vol.  i.  art.  '  Huddhisra  ). 
The  asceticism  of  Brahni.mism  aimed  at  absorption 
into  God.  It  was  a  training  for  spiritual  vision. 
The  asceticism  of  Brahmanism,  as  awakened  to  full 
self-consciousness  in  the  Buddhist  reformation,  was 
a  negation  of  all  life,  the  denial  of  the  will  to  live  (cf. 
Max  Miiller,  op.  cit.,  art.  '  NirvUna').  This  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  dualistic  asceticisms,  the  per- 
fection of  world-flight.  Even  the  monastic  system 
is  a  coiniiromise  ;  and  although  it  sprang  up  in 
India  in  response  to  the  imperative  social  instinct, 
the  hermit  and  the  faqir  are  the  real  types  (cf. 
Khys  Davids,  Budd/iiim,  London,  1878).  Tlie  rela- 
tively mild  asceticism  of  Buddhism  seems  due 
rather  to  the  good  sense  of  Gautama  Buddha  than 
to  the  logic  of  his  teaching,  and  the  result  luui  been 
VOL.  n.— s 


that  ever  increasing  sects  have  pushed  the  logic 
of  asceticism  to  its  limits. 

LiTKRATUKE. — Bfsidfs  works  quoted,  cf.  Kuenen,  Hibhert 
Lectures,  '  Nalional  and  Ljiivcrsal  Ileli{,'ioii9,'  London,  1882; 
Moiiier  Williams,  littddhimti  in  i7.<  C'niwd'um  with  Brah- 
///"/M.s'Ni  and  tlinduifin,  London,  ISSO ;  Silbornagl,  Oer  Hud- 
tl/ii.sitnts  na^h  neiner  Knt^telatng.  FurViiLiiiin'^  itnd  Verhreitang. 
Mum.  Ij.  ISUl ;  H.  Oldenberg,  Luddlui,  Kiig.  tr.  1882,  p.  61 . 
T.  E.  Slater,  The  lliijfiir  Ilindu>.--m  in  rrUitiem  to  Christianity, 
1903,  p.  '1W.\.  See  also  sjuHial  artl.  ('  Hindu  '  and  'Persian  ')  below. 

3.  Greek  asceticism. — The  aesthetic  inhibitions 
prevented  in  (ireece  the  disagreeable  and  morbid  de- 
velopments of  as<-cticism  found  in  India.  Moreover, 
the  evolution  period  was  shorter.  Yet  the  waning 
freedom  of  Greece  and  the  high  intelligence  of  her 
population  began  even  in  Plato's  day  to  produce 
a  despondent  and  ascetic  as  well  as  a  pantheistic 
type  of  religious  thought.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
this  arose  on  the  soil  of  Greece  indc|icndently  of 
the  Orient  (so  Zeller,  PhUosophie  d.  Griechen',  iii. 
pp.  70,  420  ft'. ;  but  cf.  Both,  Geschichte  uns.  abend- 
landischen  Philosophic,  2  vols.),  or  was  an  intro- 
duction from  without.  It  rapidly  developed  from 
tlie  teachings  of  Plato  (cf.  Phitebus,  41  ;  Phcedo,  66- 
67,  82-83  ;  Apology,  40),  whose  dialogues  contain  all 
the  germs  of  the  future  Neo- Platonic  development 
(consult  treatment  by  Zeller,  Weber,  and  Ueber- 
weg-Heinze  in  their  Histories  of  Philosophy).  The 
cosmological  speculations  had  their  real  religious 
interest  in  the  assertion  of  the  increasing  bad- 
ness of  the  phenomenal  world  as  it  fell  below  the 
spiritual  reality.  Nor  is  it  essential  whether  the 
final  belief  was  in  a  permanent  separation  of 
the  two  elements  or  an  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
lower  element ;  the  groundwork  of  an  ascetic  de- 
velopment is  the  hopeless  surrender  of  the  pheno- 
menal as  the  sphere  only  of  evil.  The  character 
of  Greek  asceticism  was  again  controlled  by  the 
philosophic  interest.  The  elimination  of  the 
phenomenal  was  by  contemplation  rather  than 
by  mortification.  The  way  of  salvation  was  escajje 
from  the  body  by  pure  thought.  Even  for  Aristotle 
the  higher  life  is  open  only  to  the  man  of  pure  specu- 
lative activity.  In  Neo-Platonism  the  Oriental 
mysticism  was  united  definitely  with  Greek  meta- 
physics (cf.  Ueberweg,  i.  §  64,  pp.  312-359).  The 
Hellenistic  -  Judaic  and  the  r\eo  -  Pythagorean 
schools  found  their  final  expression  along  ascetic 
and  mystical  lines  in  Plotinus  and  Porphyry.  God 
and  the  world  were  delinitely  separated.  God  as 
pure  being  was  abstracted  from  all  phenomenal 
manifestation.  Salvation  was  in  tlie  beatific 
vision.  Asceticism  was  the  way  of  freedom  from 
the  fleshly.  Between  God  ana  man  angels  and 
spirits  became  mediators,  and  revelation  was  in 
pliilosophy  and  ecstasy.  Thus  the  waning  faith  of 
a  homeless  Greek  culture  found  refuge,  just  where 
India  found  it,  in  ascetic  despondency  and  theo- 
Bophic  speculation. 

LiTERATCRE.— Be«idp^  the  phtloeophlcal  handbooks  of  Ueber. 
wefsr  •  Heinze,  Windelbantl,  Weber,  and  Zeller,  cf.  E.  W. 
MoUer,  iUschichta  der  lii'siriotoi/ie  in  derariechi.^chen  Kircht 
hit  ail/  Oriijrws,  Halle,  ISCiO  ;  Leopold  Schmidt,  Die.  Ethil 
der  altcn  t.'nechen,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1SS2 ;  Roth.  fieM-hiehte  i/tls. 
aliendlinidiaclien  I'hilnsophie'^,  Mannlieiui,  1S02 ;  J.  Adam,  Th4 
Heliaiiiiis  Teachers  0/  Greece,  1908.  p.  876;  Robde,  P»i/cht^ 
Tubuifiren,  1898.     See  also  eeparate  art.  ('  Greek  ')  below. 

4.  Asceticism  and  Judaism. — (a)  Cation  icalJuda- 
ism. — All  early  religions  resort  to  various  forms  of 
self-inllicted  privation  or  sulicring  to  appease  the 
assumed  wratli  of  gods  or  demons.  Famine  is  anti- 
cipated by  fasting  (cf.  above),  and  wounding  the 
body  becomes  a  surrogntum  for  the  punishment 
the  offended  powers  would  otherwise  inflict  with 
more  fatal  results.  The  motive  in  thiso  cases 
is,  however,  not  strictly  speaking  ascetic.  The 
spiritual  life  is  not  being  trained,  nor  is  the  body 
being  destniyccl  as  a  tiling  evil  in  itself.  Distin- 
guisliing,  as  we  must  in  tlie  interests  of  <lear 
thinking,  asceticism  proper  from  such  survivals  of 
ancient  thought,  Judaism  is  seen  to  be  a  distinctly 
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non-aecetio  religion.  The  fasts  and  the  days  of 
humiliation  ('afflict  your  souls'),  as  in  Lv  23^'""^, 
are  no  more  ascetic  in  the  strict  sense  than  a  day 
of  prayer  in  a  Protestant  community.  Some  of  the 
directions  about  the  relations  of  sex  may  seem  at 
first  sight  ascetic  (Ex  19",  Lv  IS"'-'^  etc.),  but  a 
close  examination  sliows  that  the  motive  was  not 
ascetic,  but  had  to  do  with  the  conception  of  a 
physical  uncleanness  (perhaps  sanitary  in  origin) 
before  Jahweli.  This  magical  conception  of  im- 
purity led  to  washings,  lustrations,  certain  sexual 
inhibitions,  but  we  find  no  trace  of  asceticism 
proper  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Jewish 
ritaal.  The  dualistic  asceticism  of  the  Orient 
seems  to  leave  no  trace  upon  the  canonical  books. 
The  fundamental  conception  of  God,  indeed,  ex- 
cludes it.  Nor  does  it  obtrude  itself  even  as  a 
foreign  element,  as  it  does  in  Muhammadanism.  In 
spite  of  national  disaster,  the  eschatological  hopes 
01  the  Jews  (cf.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Juden- 
turns'^,  Berl.  1906,  pp.  245-346)  continually  counter- 
balanced any  beginnings  of  despair,  such  as  we  may 
notice  in  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Lamentations.  For 
spiritual  discipline  the  Jew  turned  to  the  study  of 
tne  Torah  (Ps  119),  or  submitted  with  'Teat  ease  to 
the  burden  of  a  legal  system.  In  all  ages,  how- 
ever, the  mystic  world-view  that  lends  itself  to 
asceticism  is  sooner  or  later  at  war  with  any  de- 
veloped legalism,  and  likewise  a  developed  legalism 
works  inevitably  against  the  mystic-ascetic  typo 
of  religious  thouj^ht.  The  evidences  cited  by 
Ztickler  for  an  undeveloped  asceticism  {Askese  uiCd 
Mbnchtum'*,  pp.  113-120)  will  not  bear  critical  ex- 
amination. The  Nazirite  vows  have  no  real  marks 
of  strict  asceticism  (cf.  art.  '  Nazirite '  in  Hastings' 
DB).  They  were  vows  of  special  consecration  to 
Jahweh  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  repre- 
sent survivals  of  primitive  Semitic  religious  cus- 
toms ;  but  spiritual  or  ethical  training  was  wholly 
looking  (cf.  the  story  of  Samson),  and  they  had  no 
marks  of  any  desire  to  destroy  the  body.  The 
abstinence  from  wine  is  a  survival  of  nomaa  moral- 
ity protesting  against  the  agricultural  stage  (Her- 
mann Schultz,  Alttest.  Theologie  »,  1896,  §111).  The 
priestly  regulation  of  the  Nazirite  vow  has  so  de- 
stroyed its  primitive  character,  that  we  must  com- 
pletely re-construct  it  in  the  light  of  the  stories 
Df  Samson  and  Samuel  and  the  allusions  to  the 
Rechabites  (of.  art.  '  Rechabites '  in  Hastings'  DB). 
Jahweh  as  the  storm-god  of  the  desert  had  those 
who  even  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  economic 
stage  were  His  earnest  champions  and  the  main- 
tainors of  more  primitive  types  of  conduct.  Thus 
the  forms  were  given  in  which  asceticism  mi^ht 
begin  to  develop,  as  perhaps  in  John  the  Baptist, 
although  even  here  again  we  deal  with  other 
spiritual  phenomena  (cf.  next  col.)  j  and  only 
when  the  influence  of  the  Orient  »nd  Greece  can 
be  historically  traced  in  Judaism  do  we  find  nn- 
donbted  evidences  of  the  ascetic  ideal.  The  story 
of  Jephthah's  daughter  has  no  real  bearing  on  the 
qaestion  (cf.  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Jephthah,  and  the 
Comm.  of  Budde  and  Moore,  ICC).  The  fasts, 
feasts,  and  ceremonial  reflations  of  Jewish  religion 
proceeded  upon  asupposition  which  excludesOriental 
asceticism,  for  the  nation  is  holy  to  Jahweh,  and 
the  body  can  and  must  be  kept  ceremonially  holy. 
This  is  binding  on  all ;  but  priests  and  Nazirites, 
who  come  into  closest  contact  with  Jahweh,  must 
be  especially  holy,  i.e.  ritually  clean.  The  religions 
of  the  Orient  centre  in  the  negation  of  the  body ; 
Judaism  insists  upon  its  physical  and  ceremonial 
ele&nness.  Thb  gives  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter to  the  thought  of  the  relation  of  the  physical 
to  the  spiritual.  So  that  we  may  put  even  more 
■tiongly  than  Zbckler  his  closing  words :  '  Only 
the  closing  period  of  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  his- 
tory gives  OS  real  historical  [MO'allel*  and  anticipa- 


tions of  monasticism,'  and  add  that  only  in  this 
period  does  ascetic  practice  proper  have  any  place 
at  all. 

LiTERATURB. — Out  of  a  vast  literature  may  be  mentioned 
especially:  H.  Schultz,  Alttest.  Theot.t  1896  (Eng.  tr.  by 
Paterson,  Edin.  189;^) ;  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judentumtflt 
Berlin,  1906;  Schiirer,  Geitck.  de*  jiid.  Volkes'^,  Leipz.  1893~ 
1902 ;  Weber,  JUd.  Tkeol.^  1897 ;  H.  P.  Smith,  OT  History, 
Edin.  1903.    See  also  separate  art.  ('Jewish')  below. 

{b)  Hellenistic  Judaism. — The  distinction  be- 
tween fasts  that  have  as  their  object  the  train- 
ing of  the  spiritual  life  and  those  intended  to 
Eropitiate  an  oli'ended  God  must  be  constantly 
orne  in  mind.  The  first  type  La  ascetic,  the 
second  has  no  necessary  ascetic  motive  underlying 
it.  The  national  fasts  of  Judaism,  connected  also 
as  they  generally  were  with  times  of  special  rejoic- 
ing, were  intended  to  ward  off  the  displeasure  of 
the  worshipped  God.  The  non-ethical  quality  of 
these  very  fasts  led  to  their  entire  rejection  by  the 
ethical  prophets  (Hos  6^  Am  5^).  As  custom 
hardened  into  a  formulated  legalism,  neither 
world-flight  nor  spiritual  discipline  can  be  re- 
cognized as  a  formative  motive.  The  mingling, 
however,  of  Oriental  and  Greek  elements  with 
Judaism  began  early  (cf.  Schiirer,  Gesch.  des  jiid. 
Volkes',  i.  187-190,  li.  21-67).  The  influence  was 
probably  wide-spread,  but  it  reached  its  climax  in 
the  work  of  Philo  at  Alexandria.  Here  we  find 
all  the  familiar  marks  of  the  Neo-Platonic  teach- 
ing of  a  later  day  (Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iii 
[1856]  298,  Eng.tr.  ii.  [1891]  211  ;  Sctmltz,  Die  jiid. 
Religionsphil.  bis  zur  Zerstorung  Jei-usalems,  1864  ] 
Lucius,  Der  Essenismus  in  seinem  Verhiiltniss  zutk 
Judentum,  Strassburg,  1881).  God  is  not  dragged 
down  by  the  material ;  the  highest  life  is  that  oi 
contemplation ;  and  abstraction  from  the  body  is 
the  essential  thing  in  religion.  Holiness  is  also  a 
negative  thing.  The  dualism  between  God  and 
nature  is  spanned  by  the  Logos.  The  dualism 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  is  resolved  in  the 
contemplative  life,  where  the  spirit  frees  itself 
from  the  flesh  and  rises  to  the  vision  of  God.  The 
Essenes  (cf.  art.  by  Conybeare  in  Hastings'  DB) 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  doubtfully  to  be  considered 
as  an  ascetic  development.  Tne  communism  is 
the  simple  a<;ricuUural  communism  that  marked 
all  Israelitish  life  in  early  times.  The  marriage  cus- 
toms are  hidden  La  evidently  inaccurate  estimates 
of  them,  and  the  asceticism  reported  by  Philo  may 
well  be  imported  from  his  preconceptions  into 
their  practice.  It  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  a  sect 
that  in  80  many  ways  suggests  a  recurrence  to 
primitive  type  should  become  a  medium  for  carry- 
ing a  Greek  culture  (cf.,  however,  Zockler,  Askese 
und  Monchtum  ',  pp.  125-127).  The  reports  of  Philo 
and  Josephus  are  always  open  to  suspicion  when 
they  see  in  Jewish  customs  bonds  between  the 
Greek  world-view  and  Judaism.  The  food  and 
clothing  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3''",  Mk  l«-8) 
no  more  have  asceticism  as  their  motive  than  the 
poke  bonnets  and  grey  colour  of  the  Quaker 
costume ;  both  were  inspired  by  the  desire  to 
revert  to  a  primitive  simplicity.  John  the  Baptist 
is  the  reversion  to  the  semi-nomad  prophetic  type. 
He  proclaims  no  asceticism,  but  faithfulness  to 
everyday  duty  (Lk  3''").  Only  when  Plotinus 
and  Porphyry  and  lamblichus  leave  the  assump- 
tions of  the  OT,  and  by  symbolic  interpretation 
read  Greek  and  Oriental  thought  into  Judaism,  do 
we  get  a  system  of  contemplative  asceticism  well 
developed.  This  asceticism  is  not  a  Jewish 
product  and  has  left  little  trace  upon  Jewish  life, 
but  it  has  profoundly  influenced  the  Christian 
development.* 

•  Muhammadanism  has  borrowed  from  old  Christian  souroet 
an  asceticism  which,  however,  oft^n  resembles  far  more  the  no- 
madic excesses  of  the  wilderness  than  either  spiritual  disci  j'line  or 
world-flight.  Indeed,  this  latter  is  wholly  strange  to  the  l^ur'an, 
although  in  Penia  it  may  b«  Doted  (cf.  sep,  art. '  Muslim '  belowl 
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LiTBBiTCRE.—Scbiirer.  op.  cit. ;  Bousset,  Dit  Bel.  del  Juden- 
tumta,  Be.lin,  1906 ;  H.  P.  Smith,  The  BibU  and  Mam,  Lend. 

1897. 

S.  The  Christian  Church  and  Asceticism.— (a) 
The  Early  Church  and  Asceticism.— Very  early  m 
its  history  the  transformation  of  Christianity  from 
a  life  to  a  philosophy  of  life  began  (cf.  'Wemle, 
An/dnge  unserer  liel.\  TUb.  1904,  3-22-346).     The 
marlvs  of  this  change  are  already  upon  several  of 
the  NT  books,  notably  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.,  wliere 
the  influence  of  Philo  and  Alexandrian  Judaism 
is  marked  (cf .  Siegfried,  Ph  ilo  von  A  lex. ,  Jena,  1875, 
p.  321  ff. ;  PHeiderer,  Das  Urchristentum,  Berl.  1887, 
p.  629  fr. ;  McGitfert,  Apost.  Aae,  Edin.  1897,  pp.  477- 
482).     Thus  the  Judaism  with  which  the  Christian 
Church  found  lierself  dealing  was  often  not  that  of 
the  OT,  but  a  Hellenistic  Judaism  whose  thought 
waa  based  no  longer  on  the  ethical  monotheism  of 
8th  cent,    prophecy,   but  on   Greek   dualism   (cf. 
Hamack,  Lehi-buch  der  Dvfjmenoeschichie  [ed.  1883], 
vol.  i.  §  7,  pp.  93-101).     this  distorted  the  whole 
conception  of    the  relation   of    the   body  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  the  distortion  was  not 
reaRzed  because  the  faith  in  a  catastrophic  intro- 
duction of  a  new  age  seemed  in  itself  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  existing  world.     Upon  this 
distortion  grew  up  the  conception  of  world-flight, 
and  asceticism  of   the  purest  Oriental   character 
waa  linked   with   the   life  of  the   Church.      The 
exact  history  of  the  rise  of  monastic  asceticism  is 
obscured  by  the  controversy  over  tlie  genuine  char- 
acter of  the  alleged  work  of  I'hilo,  de  Vita  Con- 
templativa.     This  document  has  been  pronounced 
by   P.    E.    Lucius  {Die   Therapeuten,   Strassburg, 
1879)   and  others  to  be    a  forgery,  while  it  has 
been   defended    by   Conybeare  (Philo:  about  the 
Contemplative  Life,  Oxf.  1895)  and  P.  Wendland 
(Die  Therapeuten  und  die  phdvniscke  Schrift  vom 
heschaulichen  Leben,  Leipz.  1896).      It  is  certainly 
impossible  to  use  it  with  confidence  as  a  source 
for   studying   the  history  of   monasticism.     The 
so-called    Therapeutse,    described    as    a    Jewish 
monastic  order,  probably  never  existed,  but  the 
invention  reflects  the  ideals  of  the  liighest  holi- 
ness of  certain   circles  profoundly  influenced  bv 
Helleniied  Christianity.     As  might  be  expected, 
it  was  In  the  OrienUl   Churches   that  the   most 
negative    type    of    asceticism   flourished.      Egypt 
became  the  home  of  men  and  women  fleeing  from 
the  world  to  tind  in  ascetic  solitude  the  holiness 
they  longed  for  (cf.  the  interesting  pen  picture  in 
Anatole  France,  Thai^,    1891).     The  attitude  of 
St.  Paul  to  marriage  had  nothing  fundamentally 
ascetic  in  the  Oriental  sense.     Abstinence  was  a 
matter  of  expediency,   for  the  stress   was  great 
and  the  time  was  short  (1  Co  7'-"),  and  marriage 
brought  cares  which  hindered  the  Christian  in  his 
main  business  of  proclaiuiing  the  coming  of  Christ. 
At  the  same  time,  the  vileness  and  licence  of  the 
period   made    continency,   even   to   the  denial  of 
marriage,  a  very  distinguishing  mark  of  superior 
enthusiasm.     In  opijosition  to  Marcion,  however, 
Tertullian  protests  {adv.  Marcion.  i.  20),  and  he 
was  not  the  only  one  to  do  so,  against  the  rising 
tide  of  ascetic  denial  of   marriage,   urging   that 
Christian  liberty  must  he  preserved  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  li.  23,  iii.  12  ;  Euseb.  HE  iv.  29).    Moreover, 
self-denial   gave  a  stamp   of    sincerity   to   much 
religious  life  whose  basis  was  really  not  Christian  at 
all,  as  in  Manichreism,  and  tliis  religious  life  com- 
pelled   the    Christian    communities    to    rival    its 

Th«  prohlhltlon  ol  w1n«  la  not  ascstlc,  but  a  return  to  primitive 
morality  on  niitlonal  and  econonilc  grounds.  Nor  Is  the  (oating 
of  Muhnmniadanism  In  the  strict  sense  ascetic  ony  more  than 
the  regular  hours  ol  prayer  can  Iw  so  called.  Pilj{niiir\ges,  how- 
aver  (cl.  art  'Mecc»'  in  EBr»),  and  various  wild  dances,  do 
partake  of  the  mystic  negative  view  ot  holiness  which  sees  in 
abstraction  from  the  body  the  poreibillty  of  the  Divine  vision. 
But,  on  the  whole,  asceticism  la  as  foreign  to  the  real  spirit  ol 
Muhammadaniam  aa  It  la  to  the  Jewish  religious  development. 


earnestness    by    denials    as    dramatic ;    so    that 
Tertullian,     who    himself    distinctly    repudiates 
asceticism    in    principle   {Apology,   42),_  is  never- 
theless proud  of    the  self-denials  he   is  able  to 
set  over  against  the  claims  of  the  ascetic  Mar- 
cionites  {op.   cit.).     Thus,   in  Egypt  and   Africa 
world-flight  and  ascetic  fasting  and  an  un-Chris- 
tian    and    un-Pauline   celibacy   came    more    and 
more  to  mark  the  ecclesiastical  development.     It 
cuhninated  in  the  world-flight  of  Paul  of  Thebes, 
whose   retreat  to  the  desert  was,  however,  only 
the  logic  of  the  transposition  of  Christian  values 
ettected   by   Cyprian    and    Origen.      Manichsism 
and  Gnosticism  had  really  conquered,  and,  opposed 
witli  true  instinct  by  the  Clmrch,  had  yet  forced 
upon  the  Church  the  dualistic  Oriental  conception 
of    life    (cf.    Hatch,   Organization    of   the    Early 
Chr.  Churches,  Lond.  1881,  Lect.  vi.  pp.  152-164,  for 
a  slight  modification  of  tliis  view).     And  logic 
went  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  hermit  seclusion 
and  the  absolute  isolation  of  the  individual,  as  in 
the   case  of  Antony  and  Simeon  Stylites.     The 
grouping  of  the  priests  of  the  worship  of  Serapis 
18  sometimes  regarded  (but  see  O.  Zbckler's  art. 
below,  p.  75')  as  the  model  for  what  now  sprang  up 
as  a  modification  of  this  hermit  isolation.     The 
monastery  was  at  first  a  mere  group  of  hermits 
gathered    about  some   conspicuous    exann^le,    or 
banded  together  for  mutual  protection.     1o  such 
groups  Pachomius  (285-345)  gave  a  set  of  rules 
(E.  E.  Konig,  '  Die  Kegel  des  heiligen  Pachomius ' 
in  SK,  1878;   Griitzmacher,  Pachomius  und  das 
dlteste  Klosterleben,  Freib.  i.  B.  1896),  and  monastic 
asceticism  was   formally  foisted  upon  the  early 
Catholic  Church.     Then,  as  persecution  began  to 
lessen,  and  martyrdom  became  rarer  and  rarer,  the 
enthusiasm  that  found  vent  in  this  last  evidence 
of  zeal  and  sincerity  be>,'an   to  express  itself  in 
ascetic  practices.     Tlie  spiritual  athlete  proved  his 
constancy  by  self-inflicted  deprivations. 
LrTKEATURa— See  Ascbtioibm  (Christian). 
(6)  The   Oriental   and   Greek  Communions  and 
Asceticism.— In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
negative,  contemplative,  mystic  type  of  asceticism 
had    its    largest    development    in    the    Oriental 
Greek  Church.     From  the  time  of  Pachomius  and 
Antony  the  contemplative  withdrawal   from  life 
into  the  desert  was  indeed  bound  up  with  extra- 
ordinary limitations  of  diet,  ete.,  but  the  life  of 
contemplation  was  the  end  sought  by  these  fast- 
ings.    The  bodily  exercises  remain  in  the  late 
conception  of  Greek  asceticism  a  means  to  the  con- 
templative self-abstraction.     This  is  seen  clearly 
in  the  rules  of   Pachomius  and  their  subsequent 
development  (cf.  Zockler,  Askese  und  Monchtum', 
pp.  201-233).     The  influence  of  Origen  and  of  the 
Neo-i'latonic  conceptions  on  the  Oriental  Church, 
as  it  ceased  to  be  intellectually  quick,   was  to 
emphasize   dogma  and  details    of    ritual   on  the 
basis    of    an    extreme  literalism    in    the    use    of 
Scripture  (cf.  K.  Muller,  Kirchengeschichte,  i.  209). 
The  ritual  development  was  excessive,  and   the 
monastery  reflected  the  most  primitive  type,  an 
aggregate  of  liermit  cells.     It  was  only  when,  in 
988,  the  Russian  organization  and  education  called 
out  the  best  that  was  in  the  monastic  development 
that  it  exhibited  any  signs  of  life  and  growth. 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  two  monks  from  Con- 
stantinople who  gave  Kussia  to  the  Greek  Church, 
represented   the   spirit  of  missionary  service  (cf. 
J.  M.  Neale,  History  of  tlie  Holy  Eastern  Church, 
1873).      Yet  asceticism  in  the  true  sense  of   the 
term  was  overlaid  by  formalism  and  ritual.     The 
negative  conception  of  holiness  was  even  forgotten 
amidst  the  mass  of  superstitious  externalisra.    The 
monastery   as   seen    at   Mount  Athos  or   Moiint 
Lebanon  (cf.  articles  ad  hoc  in  Hrockhaus,  Kvn- 
versationslexikon)  reflecta    the  older  type  of  com- 
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manal  life  ;  bat  the  awjetioism,  save  in  Dhe  absolute 
banishment  of  women  from  all  participation  in 
tlie  life,  is  not  extreme.  Nor  has  asceticism  proper 
experienced  any  new  development  in  the  Russian 
branch  of  the  Greek  Church.  Sects  have  arisen 
witli  extreme  and  fanatical  views  based  upon 
a  bald  literalism,  as  the  sect  of  the  Skoptzy,  who 
interpret  Mt  19"  literally,  and  of  whom  176 
were  in  the  years  1839-71  sent  to  Siberia  for 
obedience  to  this  supposed  command  (cf.  Loofs, 
Symbolik,  1.  181  [1902]).  Yet  in  such  cases  the 
pathological  and  the  superstitious  overshadow  the 
ascetic  motives ;  and,  indeed,  of  genuine  ascetic 
development  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  there  is  almost  no  trace 
since  the  17th  century. 

LiTBRATirHB.— J.  M.  Neale,  Hittory  of  Oi»  Holv  Eastern 
Church,  6  Tols.,  London,  1860-73;  I.  SUbernagl,  Ver/aissung 
und  ga)tnwartig&r  Bejitand  lammtlicker  Kirchen  (U>  Orients, 
Laodahut,  1864  ;  W.  Gass,  Symbolik  d«r  griech.  Kircht,  Berlin, 
18T» ;  Stanley,  Bitt.  qf  the  East.  Church,  new  ed.,  London,  1884. 

(e)  T?i»  Roman  Church  and  Asceticism. — The 
primary  interest  of  the  Christian  Church  as  an 
Imperial  organization  was  neither  in  dogma  nor  in 
the  negative  conception  of  holiness  fundamental 
in  ascetic  monasticism  (cf.  A.  Harnack,  Das 
Monchtum,  seine  Ideale  und  setTie  Geschicht^,  1901, 
p.  30  f.).  Her  interest  was  in  the  re-organization 
of  the  Empire  in  the  service  of  an  Imperial 
ecolesiastioism.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  creeds 
and  literature  which  the  Western  Church  took 
over  for  her  Imperial  purpose,  there  were  both 
dogmatic  elements  which  she  had  to  formulate 
ana  defend  and  ascetic  ideals  which  slie  had  to 
use  and  regulate.  Under  the  leadersliip  of  Rome, 
asceticism  became  a  handmaid  of  inestimable  value. 
It  was  the  great  monk-pope  Gregory  VII.  who  forced 
on  the  whole  of  the  clergy  the  ascetic  celibate  as  an 
ideal  (Synods  of  Erfurt  and  Passau,  1074),  an.i  in 
him  were  united  the  two  contradictory  ideals,  the 
ruling  of  the  world  by  an  institution  whose  ideal 
was  world-flight.  The  mis.sionary  activity  of  the 
monastery  in  Northern  Europe  hewi  changed  its 
character,  and  while  bringing  a  mass  of  evils  con- 
nected with  the  holding  of  property  (cf.  K.  MUUer, 
Kirchengeschichte,  i.  SoS-.ioS  [Freib.  i.  B.  1892]),  it 
was  at  the  same  time  the  bearer  of  order  and  culture, 
and  even  of  literature,  to  the  relatively  barbarous 
North.  It  had,  however,  of  necessity  drifted  away 
from  the  ideals  of  Oriental  asceticism.  To  the 
task  of  re-introducing  those  ideals  the  reform 
movements  of  the  iieriod  from  Otto  I.  (936-973) 
to  Gregory  VIL  (1073-1085)  were  directed.  The 
monastery  of  the  Western  Church  was  up  to  this 
period  largely  dependent  on  the  great  land-holders, 
and  vows  were  not  made  for  life.  Only  in  the 
7th  century  was  the  retirement  from  a  cloister 
visited  by  penalty,  and  only  under  the  vigorous 
reforms  of  IJernard  of  Cluny  and  the  Abbot  Hugo 
were  the  monasteries  compelled  to  conform  to  the 
ascetic  ideals  of  the  past  (cf.  K.  Miiller,  op.  cit.  i. 
317  f.,  and  431-435).  The  new  reformed  monastic 
orders  looked  witli  suspicion  on  the  agricultural 
and  litera,ry  work  wliieh  marked  the  less  ascetic 
monastic  institutions,  and  exalted  more  and  more 
the  life  of  contemplation  and  ascetic  negation 
(cf.  H.  Renter,  Gesch.  der  relig.  AufkUir.  11.  vi. 
24-28,  Berlin,  1877).  From  this  period  onwards 
extreme  forms  of  ascetic  life — scourging,  wearing 
of  chains  and  haircloth  garments,  no  longer  as  sur- 
vivals of  primitive  life,  Ijut  planned  to  inflict  pain 
and  discomfort — as  well  as  extreme  seclusion, 
became  the  accepted  means  for  the  attainment 
of  perfection  ;  and  the  ideal  of  perfection  was  world- 
flight  and  the  negation  of  desire.  At  the  same 
time,  the  linking  of  these  ideals  with  Churohly 
ambitions  gave  peculiar  form  to  the  ascetic  con- 
ception. Kvtrywliere  the  monastic  reform  set 
before  itself  the  same  ends : 


'The  revival  of  monastic  Inatftutlonfl,  the  recovery  of  lo«t 
lands,  and  the  acquirement  of  new  possessions,  the  establlshltient 
of  old  ecclesiastical  law-s,  the  acquirement  of  a  better  class  of 
novitiate,  introduction  of  stricter  discipline  and  cultivation  of 
piety,  as  described  in  the  older  stories  of  monastery  life,  and 
especially  In  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great  (690^604),  pen- 
ance and  self-inflicted  pain  of  all  kinds,  contemplation  in 
solitude,  humility  to  the  point  of  self-renunciation,  constant 
emplojTnent  of  confession  and  the  sacrament,  homage  of  the 
saints  and  relics,  pilgrimages,  search  for  the  miraculous, 
pessimistic  Judgment  of  the  world,  longings  for  death,  and 
generally  an  abnormal  raising  of  the  emotional  life,  increased 
sensitiveness,  and,  above  all,  a  high  estimate  of  the  '•  grace  of 
tears  " '  (K.  Mtiller,  Eirchengesch.  pp.  386-3S6X 

Each  new  attempt  at  monastic  reform  of 
necessity  but  revived  this  negative  idea  of  holi- 
ness, and  hence  it  is  no  accident  that  the  circum- 
stances which  originally  produced  the  pessimistic 
world-flight  religious  type  in  the  Orient  should 
generally  mark  its  revival  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  times  of  revived  asceticism  are  periods  of 
national  disorder  and  social  disruption.  Gentle 
and  thoughtful  souls  found  world-flight  the  only 
seeming  refuge  amidst  the  wrecks  of  all  that 
makes  life  really  attractive,  and  in  the  extreme 
symbolic  self-renunciation  of  self-torture  the  only 
hope  for  the  devoted  lives  of  those  who  saw  the 
evu.  It  is  impossible  for  any  religious  develop- 
ment to  he  wholly  without  the  note  of  service  and 
self-sacrifice  for  others,  yet  this  sinks  more  and 
more  into  the  background  the  more  self-consistent 
the  pursuit  of  the  ascetic  ideal  becomes.  To  save 
one's  own  soul  by  retirement  from  the  dangers  of 
life  is  the  chief  goal,  and  the  selfishness  of  tliis 
goal  is  only  partly  hidden  by  the  fact  that  service 
on  behalf  of  others  may  become  a  means  to  this 
end.  Even  the  asceticism  that  marked  the  groat 
monastic  revival  under  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (1182- 
1226)  made  the  great  services  rendered  by  the 
order  often  a  source  of  real  corruption  (cf.  Life  oj 
St.  Francis,  by  Thomas  de  Celano,  1229,  by  Rona- 
ventura,  1261,  and  recently  by  Hase,  18.56,  and 
Sabatier  [Eng.  tr.],  1894).  The  complete  impossi- 
bility of  making  the  negative  monastic  asceticism 
a  universal  demand  upon  all  Christians,  while  still 
maintaining  Imperial  world  ambitions,  has  always 
led  in  the  Western  Church  to  conipronii.ses  with 
the  '  lay '  world.  Hence  each  revival  of  the  ex- 
treme emphasis  has  also  led  to  '  lay-brotherhoods,' 
to  modified  vowa  for  those  who  cannot  altogether 
flee  the  world,  and  to  an  extension  of  ascetic 
symbolism.  This  ascetic  symbolism  plays,  there- 
fore, a  larger  and  larger  part  in  penance,  fasts, 
prayers,  vigils,  etc.,  in  which  the  element  of  pain 
and  bodily  deprivation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  ascetic  element  is  represented  by  symbols, 
'  half-fasts,'  flsh  and  eggs  instead  of  meat,  beads 
told,  and  masses  said  by  proxy,  etc.  Against 
these  compromises  protests  were  constantly  being 
raised  by  those  who  seriously  held  the  monastic 
ascetic  type  of  Christian  ideal  (Bernard  of  Cluny) ; 
but  more  and  more  as  the  Imperial  organizing 
force  of  a  centralized  Vatican  made  its  w-ay,  these 
compromises  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 
From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  onwards  the 
Roman  Church  has  been  on  the  defensive,  and  the 
militant  character  of  her  great  organizing  force, 
inherited  from  Rome,  has  driven  the  negative  and 
ascetic  conception  of  holiness  into  a  secondary 
place.  In  the  Jesuit  development,  asceticism  has  a 
distinctly  different  place  from  that  occupied  in  the 
older  orders.  It  is  a  training  for  service  under  the 
ecclesiastical  Imperialism  of  Rome  (cf.  DoIIinger 
and  Reusch,  Geschichte  der  Moratstreitigkeiten  in 
der  riimisch-katholischen  Kirche  [1889],  particularly 
the  '  Einleitung ').  The  goal  the  Jesuit  order  set 
before  itself  was  world-conquest  rather  than  world- 
flight,  and  thus  again  is  clearly  seen  the  old 
struggle  between  two  distinct  ideals  of  holiness, 
while  both  are  maintained  within  the  great  his- 
toric   communion    of    the    Roman   Church.     Th« 
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triuniplis  of  the  Jesuit  policies  since  the  great 
JaiisL-iiist  controversy  have  therefore  steadily  rele- 
tjate'l  i>ceticisni  to  a  secondary  and  disciplinary 
place,  and  its  recent  history  sliows  no  new  develop- 
ment witliin  the  Koman  communion,  while  it  still 
maintains  its  place  as  one  of  liistoric  legitimacy. 

LiTBKATiRK.— Out  ot  a  vast  literature  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned :  Zockler,  Askege  tmd  MiutchUtm-^  Frankf.  a.  M.  1897; 
Lea,  HM.  uf  the  Intjuisilion  u/tlie  Middle  Aijes,  3  vols.,  Ixind. 
1S88  ;  Jessopp.  Cviniti'j  of  the  I'l-iara'^,  Lond.  ll'iKS  ;  Montalera- 
bert,  ilonksiifthe  West/ram  SI.  Beiudict  tu  St.  liemard,  7  vols., 
Edin.  ISOl-1879;  Taylor,  Cttu-isiral  Herila{ieo/ the  Middle  Aijet, 
Lond.  191)1  ;  Harnack,  iJaa  Monchlum  (Eng.  tr.  Monastia»m, 
Loud.  18»li;  and  the  Standard  Histories  o(  the  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  e.g.  thosi'  ot  .Neander,  K.  Miillcr,  etc.  ;  also 
Gothein,  Ignatixu  von  Ln'mht  und  die  Qegenre/ormation,  Halle, 
1896;  Ranke,  l>ie  rtmiit,rhrn  Papiie,  Leipz.  X878 ;  Reuter, 
Ottek.  drr  religitiien  AvJUarum,  Berlin,  1877. 

(d)  Protestantism  unci  Asceticism. — In  a  true 
Protestantism  there  is  no  room  for  Oriental  asceti- 
cism based  upon  world-flight  (cf.  Luther,  Von  der 
Freihcit  eines  Christenmenschen,  1520).  The  only 
iilace  a-iiccticism  can  properly  have  is  as  a  training 
for  the  life  of  service,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
loving  expediency  whether  the  Protestant  shall 
prepare  himself  fur  service  by  fasting,  deprivfttion 
and  negation  of  legitimate  desires,  or  by  tne  simple 
and  faithful  discharge  of  daily  duty.  In  the 
Matthew  tradition  (Mt  G'")  Jesus  certainly  antici- 
pated fu-sting ;  but  in  actual  fact  His  disciples 
did  not  emplia.size  it  during  His  lifetime  (Mt  tl"), 
as  is  suen  also  in  the  Mark  tradition  (Mk  2'*, 
Lk  5"-"')  ;  and  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Christian 
freedom  (Gal  5'  and  argument  of  whole  letter), 
permittiug,  indeed,  any  act  that  may  prove  for 
spiritual  edilication,  excludes  any  emphasis  upon 
such  i)ractice  as  necessary.  Hence  the  Reformers 
admit  fasts.  '  Fasten  und  leiblich  sich  bereiten 
ist  eine  feine  gute  Zucht,'  says  Lutlier  in  his 
Smaller  Catechism,  and  he  urged  it  as  a  pious  and 
useful  exerci.se  ;  as  did  also  Calvin,  with,  however, 
the  old  primitive  motive  appearing,  for  the  Church 
was  to  fast  'to  a)i|HMse  the  wrath  of  Cod'  (cf. 
Zockler,  op.  cit.  p.  .jlio).  All  the  asictic  practices 
have  dropped  away,  or  been  actually  condemned 
by  both  Lutheran  and  Itcformed  Cliurches  (Augs- 
burg Confess.,  Art.  27  ;  1  Helvet.  Confess.,  Art. 
28).  In  the  form  of  worldllight  Protestantism  has 
overcome  a.sceticism.  Only  in  the  forms  of  a 
legalism  can  we  trace  remains  of  the  Catholic 
conception  of  a  negative  holiness  (cf.  A.  Kitschl, 
Gesch.  d.  Pietitmtis,  i.  36-81),  Bonn,  1880),  and  even 
the  legalism  that  forbids  dancing,  theatre-going, 
wine-drinking,  and  card-playing  does  so  now  on  the 
basis  of  the  expediency  ot  tlie  Christian  life,  or  on 
the  ground  of  inherent  immorality  in  the  practices, 
thus  removing  the  discussion  ot  them  from  the 
sphere  of  asceticism.  It  is  therefore  a  source  of 
confusion  to  confound  these  two  separate  motives. 
With  Protestantism,  therefore.  Oriental  asceticism 
may  be  said  to  have  been  theoretically  overcome. 

LiTRRATtiLK.— Till*  best  luHt^irii-s  are  tlK>se  of  Zockler,  A»keM 
und  .Muiirhhiiii'',  Kraiikr.  a.  M.  1897,  n  new  edition  ot  hia  Krit- 
itche  drsrlii.-hlf  der  Anketf,  Isd.l ;  and  J.  Mayer,  Hi-  chrislliche 
Afkeae,  ihr  Wften  xnui  ihrr  Ai.v(i.ri.-i7i.'  EiUfallung,  Kreiburj!  i.  U. 
1894  ;  see  also  urlii-le  'AsIsi'm-'  in  I'Hli'.  IntercstiuK  material 
may  he  found  in  Paliadius,  /li.<lnria  />atmoca ( /'/,,  vol.  ixxiv.^, 
«ndi  in  Rufinus,  Ui.iliirin  .Mnmiehnnim  (/'/.,  vol.  xxl.).  There  is 
nirious  material  In  Stadler  unit  Heim,  V ulUI<indigel  Heiligen- 
Lezicim,  1858.  For  Oic  liistory  of  Monasticisni  consult  the 
^talo^rue  Kiven  In  iHtitionnaire  de*  Ordren  HHigieux,  4  vols., 
Paris.  IHBO;  and  Montalembert,  Mriitiet  d'Vccideiit,  7  vols., 
1880  1877  (in  part  translated).  For  aciounti)  of  DuiUlhism  see 
Hardy,  Kaalrm  Mnnnchium,  1861),  Slnnualo/  Dmihiiin'',  18S0, 
ind  LfHtiidn  atui  TUoritt  o/  the  HiuldhisIB,  1808.  Knr  the 
ittitude  ol  the  Iteforniation  tee  Luther,  An  den  chriKlliehen 
Adet  detilKcher  .\aliun,  1620,  and  de  Lihertalt  Christiana; 
Melanchthon,  L*>r.i  Vtunmuiieti,  particularly  'de  crucis  attlic. 
tlonilms.'  1.V21  ;  Calvin,  Insliliilrs,  iii.  6  lu,  Iv.  lilt.;  also 
Luthardt,  I'ie  Elhik  Lutheri  in  ihren  Griiiidmiien'',  1.S76 ;  P. 
Lobsteiu,  tUc  Ktliik  Cahine,  1877.  For  the  bvst  uxiKisitiuiis  in 
the  EHilcai  hamlbnoks  01  the  Protestant  attitude,  consult  H. 
Schultz.  (innidrimi  drr  efiinqelischen  Klhik,  1891,  p.  40 H.J 
and  Newman  Smith,  Vh,,»li,,n  Kthict,  1891.  A  very  lull 
bihIiOKraphy  Is  also  jiven  by  Zockler,  op.  cit.  pp.  21-i9. 
■n  also  art.  AoaniuTii*.  T.  C.  UaLL. 


ASCETICISM  (Buddhist).  —  Judged  by  its 
literature,  India  has  revealed  to  us  huinan  intelli- 
gence at  its  widest,  intetl^r^t  range  of  reaciit.n  to 
scn.suous  and  emotional  stiimili.  Kiiropean  writers 
have  described  the  mild,  passive,  <lreamy,  quiescent 
Hindu.  But  they  have  i.t:n(ired  the  fact  that  these 
qu.alities  were  the  natural  antithesis  to,  and  re- 


bound from,  the  preponderant  disposition, 
be 


That 


appears  to  have  been  of  a  nervous,  eager,  high- 
strung,  emotional  character,  passionate  and  plea- 
sure-seeking, keenly  susceiitible,  exuberant  in  ex- 
pression, impulsive  ami  strenuous  in  eliort  to  satisfy 
desire.  The  notes  of  the  vina  (a  kind  of  lute),  the 
singing  of  the  Karavika  bird  from  the  Himalayas, 
are  described  as  rendering  languid  and  maddened 
those  that  heard  it,  no  magic  agency  being  imputed 
(Snihyufta,  iv.  197  ;  Smnangala,  ap.  Dhiha,  xiv. 
35).  Where  the  heart's  desire  is  cut  oil',  the 
subject  promptly  lies  down  to  die  (Majjhima,  ii. 
67 ;  Com.  on  Therigatha,  p.  221).  The  ordinary 
man  is  described  as  indulging  in  extravagant  ex- 
pression and  depression  at  a  transition  from  happi- 
ness to  grief  (SHE  xi.  102,  127  ;  Majjh.  i.  238,  239). 
Where  sense  and  emotion  sway  so  forcibly,  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  corresponding  excess  in 
attempts  to  cope  with  that  exuberance.  Nowhere, 
indeetf,  has  asceticism  been  so  highly  elaborated  aa 
in  India.  Nowhere  have  sense  impressions  and 
sense  gratification  been  suppressed  more  nearly  to 
the  utmost  limits  consistent  with  life.  Nowhere 
has  the  art  of  pain  been  more  studied.  Every  act 
and  posture  of  common  life  was  engrossed  by  the 
self-persecuting  zeal  of  the  ascetic.  And  the  lay 
world  that  maintained  him  in  the  intervals  of  his 
weird  warfare  expected  of  him  a  rigid  persistence  in 
his  eti'orts,  in  exchange  for  its  alms,  as  much  as  the 
votaries  expected  it  from  each  other,  if  the  reputa- 
tion for  sincerity  and  sanctity  of  each  was  not 
to  be  lost  {Vinaya  Texts,  iii.  p.  66 If.,  i.  pp.  90, 
93). 

The  English  reader  of  translations  from  Pill  and  Sanskrit  will 
Bnd  the  word  'ascetic'  used  to  denote  any  person  who  from 
rulit^ious  motives  has  '  renounced  the  world'  (cf.  e.g.  Dialogues 
nj  the  Buddha,  i.  213,  n.  2  ;  The  Jataka,  vi.,  Cambridge,  1907, 
Index,  s.v.  'Ascetic').  This  is  due  to  the  English  poverty  for 
such  terms  as  rdujiexiz  and  its  synonyms.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that,  beyond  renouncing  home,  property,  and 
marriage,  the  so-called  '  ascetic '  is  to  be  understood  u  engaged 
in  systematic  penance  or  self-mortification. 

Ascetic  practices  were  spoken  of  collectively  as 
<apas(Pali  tape),  i.e.  'burning,'  'glow.'  Parallel 
with,  but  usually  independent  of,  sacrificial  rites, 
they  constituted,  no  less  than  the  latter,  a  system- 
atic line  of  action  pursued  to  gain  a  distinctive 
end.  That  end,  when  Buddhism  arose,  was  chiefly 
the  guarantee  of  re-birth  under  relatively  happier 
conditions  than  the  ])resent  life  could  atlord. 

For  insUince,  in  the  parable  of  the  log  drifting  down  the 
Ganges,  the  Bud<iha,  discussing  the  chances  of  ita  arriving  in 
due  course  at  the  open  sea,  and  enumerating  the  various 
obstacles,  said  that  it  mifht  be  seized  by  human  or  by  non- 
human  agenciea  Ity  this  he  illustrated  the  fat«  of  a  religious 
brother,  ilrawn  back  again  into  the  world,  or  captured  by  long- 
ings after  some  abode  of  the  gods  and  conforming  to  some  dis- 
cipline ('>rn/."Mf,-/va/-ii/rt)\\'ith  the  notion  :  '  By  this  rule,  or  ritual, 
or  askusis  {t<i  j>.)iii),  or  discipline  I  shall  become  a  god,  or  god- 
like being  '  {Saihii.  iv.  179 tt.,  but  Cf.  also  Majjh.  ii.  p.  36,  I.  2). 

Of  the  more  usual  object  of  tapas,  according  to 
the  Vedas — the  attainment  of  magical  powers — 
but  slight  traces  remain.  The  Buddha,  for  instance, 
tells,  as  an  ancient  legend,  of  the  failure  of  certain 
Rfis  to  blast  by  curses  a  seer  who  exclaimed  that 
their  tapa."!  was  proved  futile  and  their  discipline 
fruitless  {Mdjj/Uma,  ii.  155). 

The  way  in  which  tajinj  was  held  to  guarantee 
the  end  .souglit  after  was  not,  as  in  sacrificial  rites, 
by  the  propitiation  of  a  god  or  gods,  but  by  satis- 
fying, as  a  system  of  acts  and  ab.-itinences,  the  law 
of  karma  conceived  as  im|ieiBonal,  eternal,  moral 
energy.  Painful  ex]icrieiiee  and  the  ab.sence  of 
pleasant  experience  were  to  work  as  a  set-oft,  in 
the  balance  of  fate,  against  the  weight  of  jileasant 
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self-indulgences  in  the  past,  and  of  possible  pleasant 
experience  in  the  near  future,  respectively. 

'  There  are,  brethren,'  the  Buddlia's  discourse  runs,  *  certain 
recluses  (Achelakas,  Ajivikaa,  N'i;^.iytha3,  etc)  who  thua  preach 
and  believe  :  Whatsoever  an  indnidual  experiences,  whether  it 
be  happy,  or  paiuful,  or  neutral  feeling,  alt  baa  been  caused  by 
previous  actions.  And  thus,  from  the  cancelling  of  old  actions 
by  tapas,  and  by  abstaining  from  doing  new  actions,  there  is  no 
influx  into  futvire  life ;  by  this  non-influx  karma  is  destroyed, 
and  BO  ill  is  destroyed,  and  so  feeling  is  destroyed,  and  so  all 
pain  will  become  worn  away.  This,  brethren,  is  what  the  Nl- 
gavthas  (Jains)  say.  ...  la  it  true,  I  asked  them,  that  von 
beUeve  and  declare  this?  ,  .  .  Tliey  replied  .  .  .  Our  leader, 
Nataputta,  la  all-wise  .  .  .  out  of  the  depths  of  hia  knowledge 
he  tells  OS :  Ye  have  done  evil  in  the  past.  This  ye  do  wear 
away  by  this  bard  and  painful  course  of  action.  And  the  disci- 
pline tjbat  here  and  now,  by  thought,  word,  and  deed,  la 
wrought,  ia  a  minna  quantity  of  bad  karma  In  future  life  .  .  . 
thus  all  karma  will  eventually  be  worn  away,  and  all  pain.  ^ 
thii  we  assent '  (ilajjhima,  IL  il4  ff. ;  c(.  L  238). 

The  recorded  interriews  between  the  Buddhists 
and  the  Brahmans  yield  no  such  efforts  to  master 
and  forestall  destiny.  But  one  young  Brahman 
names  tapcu  as  one  of  five  conditions  declared  by 
the  priestly  class  to  be  requisite  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  '  merit '  (Majjhima,  ii.  199).  And  current 
Terses  commending  tapas  are  here  and  there 
gathered  into  the  Buddhist  canonical  anthologies 
(SaihyuUa,  i.  38,  43,  n2=Sutta  Nipdta,  verse  77 ; 
Ahgvttara,  iii.  346). 

Now  Buddhism  was  frankly  eudsamoolatic  in  Ita  ethlca.  It 
hastened  to  reduce  the  evil  of  the  world  to  Ite  ultimate  term — 
dvkkha,  '  pain,'  *  sorrow,' '  misery,'  *  ill.'  It  spoke  of  nirvdj\a  as 
absolute  happiness.  Ita  cardinal  tenets  were  to  be  an  organon 
(or  the  extirpatioa  of  ill.  Affectionate  and  moral  conduct, 
*  noble '  (Aryan)  views,  are  commended  as  securing  phdsucikarat 
that  is,  easeful,  serene  living  {Ati'jxutara,  iii.  132).  Consequently 
It  could  not  well  sanction  any  deliberate  infliction  of  pain,  or 
dis-ease,  as  such,  on  one's  self  or  on  others.  One  of  those 
categories  into  which  the  canonical  books  delight  to  divide 
humanity  classes  men  as  seli-tormentors,  or  self-burners  (attan- 
tape),  tormentors  of  others,  tomieiitors  of  both  self  and  others, 
tormentors  neither  of  self  nor  of  others  (J/ayVii'ma,  i.  341,  411,  ii. 
169;  Afiguttara,  ii.  205;  Fwjfjala,  55).  Under  the  first  head 
come  the  votaries  of  tapa«  ;  under  the  second,  butchers,  fowlers, 
hunters,  fishermen,  thieves,  executioners,  gaolers,  and  all  doers 
of  acts  of  cruelty ;  under  the  third,  great  functionaries  who, 
when  holding  sacrificial  ceremonies,  perform  rites  involving  some 
personal  discomfort,  and  also  have  herds  of  animals  slaughtered, 
and  keep  their  slaves  in  fear  of  punishment.  Under  the  fourth 
bead  come  those  who  have  left  the  world  and  the  home  for  the 
career  of  a  recluse.  These  are,  or  should  be,  filled  with  charity 
and  compassion  for  all  hving  beings ;  they  own  no  property  in 
animals  or  in  personal  sernce.  They  harm  no  one,  molest  no 
one,  and  have  thrown  off  the  cares  and  ties  that  torment  the 
world-  And,  as  it  were  in  antithesis  to  the  word  'burning,' 
they  are  said  to  have  '  become  cool '  {sitibhuto). 

The  latter  term,  i'ltibhuto,  would  seem  to  imply 
renunciation  of  tapas,  as  well  as  of  those  professions 
and  practices  through  which  a  man  would  become, 
as  it  were,  a  cause  of  burning  or  torment  to  others. 
He  has,  of  course,  still  to  cultivate,  even  if  he  be  a 
bhikkhu  frequenting  forest  seclusion  (Majjhima,  L 
469),  the  virtue  of  hiri-ottappa,  conscientiousness 
and  fear  of  blame.  These  wUl  often  entail,  ere  he 
graduates  in  saintliness,  states  of  mind  called 
'  burning-producing'  (tapaniya  dhammd),  to  wit,  '  I 
have  left  undone  those  things  that  I  ou"ht  to  have 
done,  and  I  have  done  those  things  that  I  ought  not 
to  have  done'  {Ahguttara,  i.  49;  D/iamma-santjani, 
§§  38,  1300,  1323).  Nor  was  he  to  be  '  cool '  in 
pressing  forward  to  complete  emancipation  and 
self-conquest ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  abundance  of 
'  ardour  {cttitpl)  was  expected  of  him.  Only  the 
arahat  is  described  as  wholly  sitibhuto,  as  one  rest- 
ing on  a  summit,  or  by  clear  waters  beyond  the 
jungle  (see  art.  Arhat). 

Buddhism,  again,  claimed  at  its  very  inception, 
in  the  Buddha's  first  sermon,  to  be  a  iliddle  Path, 
opposed  equally  to  the  extremes  of  sensuous  and 
world!}'  indulgence  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  of  self- 
mortilication  on  the  other.  Both  are  deuoimced  as 
ignoble  (un-Aryan)  and  unprofitable,  the  latter, 
also,  as  (lukkha  {SUE  xi.  146.  Blajjh.  iiL  230). 
Contrasted  in  another  passage,  in  a  jungle  simile, 
OS  the  thick-set  path  and  the  fired-out  path,  they 
are  opposed  to  the  middle  course  of  the  brother 
who  (in  the  practice  of  the  •  Four  Inceptions  of 


Mindfulness')  'ardently'  surveys  body,  impres- 
sions, thoughts,  and  feelings,  that  he  may  subdue 
all  grief  arising  from  coveting  the  things  of  the 
world  (Ahguttara,  i.  29o). 

The  Buddha's  twofold  objection  to  the  practice 
of  asceticism  is  really  one :  dukkha  is  evil  and 
must  be  removed.  Excess  is  dukkha.  Tapas  is  a 
form  of  excess,  and  multiplies  dukkha.  It  does 
not  even  lead  through  suffering  to  any  gain  ;  it  is 
unprofitable.  This  futility  of  tapas,  and  not  any 
shrinking  from  pain,  was  the  moral  of  his  o\vn 
strenuous  essay  in  austerities.  This  he  is  said,  in 
the  canonical  books,  to  have  related  to  a  r&ja's 
son,  who  maintained  that  happiness  was  to  be  won 
only  through  suffering  (Mayhima,  ii.  93) ;  also  to  a 
young  Brahman,  who  questioned  him  on  the  origin- 
ality of  the  system  he  put  forward  (Majjhima,  iL 
212) ;  and  again  to  a  young  Jain,  who  doubted 
whether  the  Buddha's  disciples  studied  bodUy  as 
well  as  mental  control  (Majjhiitux,  i.  237).  When 
almost  worn  out  by  his  austerities,  he  came,  he 
said,  to  the  conclusion  :  '  Not  by  this  bitter  course 
of  painful  hardship  shall  I  arrive  at  that  separate 
and  supreme  vision  of  all-sufificing,  noble  (.Aryan) 
knowledge,  passing  human  ken.  alight  there  not 
be  another  path  to  Enlightenment?'  'Whereupon 
he  once  more  took  reasonable  care  of  the  boay, 
(whereby  his  fellow-ascetics,  who  had  expected  great 
results,  lost  faith  in  him),  and  chose,  for  the  medi- 
tations that  brought  the  light,  a  spot  where  the 
natural  environment  was  of  a  kind  to  soothe  and 
brace  the  spirit. 

A  little  poem  in  the  Sarhj/utta  Xikdi/a  (L  103)  represents  him, 
at  this  stage,  as  happy  in  the  release  from  all  self-mortificatioa 
and  from  faith  therein.  Before  his  complete  enlightenment  he 
sat  by  the  river  Ketahjara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Goatherd's  Banyan 
tree,  musing :  *  Oh  !  but  I  am  freed  from  all  that  difBcult  toil  I 
Oh  I  but  well  freed  am  1  from  that  useless  course  of  difficult 
toil  1  Wholly  steadfast  and  mindful  now  draw  I  near  to  bodhi 
(enlightenment).'  Mara,  the  evil  one,  tried  to  shake  hia 
serenit.v :  *  Tapas  and  sacrifice  host  thou  abandoned,  whereby 
the  Brahman  youths  are  purified  ?  The  impure  ma\  deem  him- 
self pure,  when  he  hath  missed  the  path  of  purity.'  And 
Gautama  replies  :  *  1  who  have  discerned  the  uselessnesa  of  [my] 
I  tapas  and  of  all  tapas  whatsoever — bearing  along  vsith  it,  as  it 
does,  all  that  is  useless,  even  as  punting-pote  and  steering-pole 
may  bring  along  a  water-snake— I,  practising  the  path  to 
6<>dAi^moral  conduct,  meditation  and  insight — have  won  Um 
Purity  supreme.' 

The  foregoing  allusions  define  the  attitude  of 
Buddhism  to  asceticism  when  the  term  applies  to 
a  course  of  paiuful  penance,  privation,  injury,  toil, 
or  tedium  inflicted  upon  the  person.  But  in  the 
sense  of  the  Greek  ajikesis,  or  way  of  life,  in  which 
some  channels  of  activity  are  barred  and  others 
developed  by  special  training.  Buddhism  was 
thoroughly  ascetic.  'The  Greek  has  his  asceti- 
cism, but  it  is  no  mortification  of  the  senses.  It  is 
just  the  power  to  refuse  a  lesser  good  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater.  Such  asceticism,  an  alert  and 
constant  effort  after  bettemess,  is  a  tonic,  k 
strengthening  of  fibre,  an  added  increment  to  lijfe.' 
Dr.  Jane  Harrison's  words  (Albany  Review,  Jan. 
1908)  apply  no  less  to  the  Buddhist.  Of  the  lay- 
disciple  a  less  high  standard  of  training  was 
expected.  His  whole  duty  may  be  said  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  Sigdlovdda  Suttnnta  of  the  Digha. 
But  any  deeply  serious  movement  must  always 
concentrate  its  energies  and  its  care  at  first  on  a 
nucleus  of  whole-hearted  devotees,  who  alone  will 
tide  it  over  initial  difficulties,  and  propagate  it. 
These  can  no  more  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  an  array  when  mobilized  can  afford  to  do. 
With  the  end  it  had  in  view,  the  Buddhist  askesii 
is  in  some  respects  in  affinity  with  the  Christian, 
in  some,  again,  with  the  Greek.  For  the  earnest 
student  (sckha)  the  body  was  something  to  be  ana- 
lytically studied  and  kept  in  cleanliness  and  good 
health.  Clothing  for  it,  regular  and  frequent  baths, 
massage,  slielter,  regular  food,  re-st,  and  medicines 
were  prescribed.  But  it  remained,  religiously  con- 
sidered, a  foul  thing  (pHtikdyo) ;  and  the  senses 
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were  so  many  opportunities  and  channels  of  malefic 
impressions  ana  unpulses.  Susceptibility  to  beauty 
of  person  required  to  be  corrected  by  the  contempla- 
tion or  imagination  of  bodily  transience,  decay,  and 
putrescence.  The  bodily  culture  of  the  Order 
amounted  very  much  to  what  would  now  be  called 
'  the  simple  life.'  Needs  (which  would  else  provoke 
pain)  were  to  be  satisfied  without  arousmg  new 
and  unnecessary  wants.  The  recurring  explana- 
tion of  '  moderation  in  diet'  is  typical : — 

*  \Vhen  any  one  takes  food  with  reflexion  and  Judjfnient,  not 
for  purposes  of  sport,  excess,  personal  charm  and  attraction, 
but  BO  as  to  sutBce  for  the  sustenance  and  preservation  of  the 
body,  for  atlaj-inf  hunger  and  f^  aiding  the  practice  of  the 
religuna  life  ;  and  thinking,  *'  While  I  shall  subdue  that  which  I 
h*ve  been  feeling,  and  shall  cause  no  new  feeling  to  arise,  and 
maintenance  BhaU  be  mine,  blamelessness  also  and  comfort" — 
this  content,  temperance,  judgment  in  diet,  is  what  is  called 
"moderation  in  diet'"  {pfMimna-sanga'^i^  1343). 

Compared  with  the  ascetic  excesses,  as  well  as 
with  the  imaginative  and  speculative  obsessions, 
of  the  age,  the  Buddhist  standpoint  was  markedly 
hygienic.  As  the  Buddha  is  recorded  to  have  said 
{Majj/Umri,  i.  509),  to  consider  that  health  means 
merely  that  nothing  ails  the  body  is  to  lack  all 
noble  (Aryan)  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  a  healthy 
and  elhcient  condition  of  body  was  not  only  indis- 
pensable to  a  healthy  and  efficient  condition  of 
mind,  but  was  an  integral  part  of  sound  training 
(Majjhima,  i.  239,  47311'.,  425;  Dhamma-sangain, 
§§  40-51).  There  does  not  appear,  in  the  canonical 
books,  any  glorification  of  the  intellectual  or  spirit- 
ual at  the  expense  of  the  corporeal.  The  consti- 
tuents of  individuality  were  ranked  on  a  level,  as 
being  each  and  all  impermanent,  channels  of 
antfering,  and  void  of  Atman.  But  then  this  body- 
and-mind  individuality,  '  poor  thing '  though  it 
might  be,  was  potentially  tne  vehicle  of  nirvana, 
of  oraA«<-ship.  And  hence  the  training  of  it  was 
of  the  first  importance — training  by  no  means  of  a 
negative,  paralyzing  character.  The  pupil  of  a 
great  Brahman  ascetic  school  is  asked  by  the 
Buddha  whether,  and  how,  Parasariya  teaches  the 
cultivation  of  the  bodily  faculties.  The  answer  is, 
*  Yes  ;  with  the  eye  he  sees  no  object,  with  the  ear 
be  hears  no  sound.'     '  On  that  system,'  is  the  re- 

C'  ider,  *  the  blind  and  the  deaf  have  their  senses 
t  cultivated.'  And  '  the  supreme  faculty-culture 
(xndriya-bhavand)  of  the  noble  (Aryan)  discipline' 
U  then  described  (Majjhima,  iii.  298  ff.).  The  train- 
ing, moreover,  is  often  represented  as  gradual,  just 
the  '  bit  placed  in  the  colt's  mouth'  to  begin  with 
{Majjhima,  iii.  2) :  '  Come  thou,  brother,  keep  the 
nla  and  the  precepts  and  acquire  the  range  of  moral 
conduct,  .  .  .  see  that  the  gates  of  sense  are  well 
guarded,  that  no  influx  of  impressions  bear  thee 
off  thy  feet,  be  moderate  in  diet,  keep  vigils,  be 
mindnil  and  heedful,  cultivate  self-collectedness  in 
solitude,  purging  the  heart  of  the  five  hindrances 
and  practising  the  meditation  raptures ' — these  are 
given  as  seven  successive  grades.  But  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  from  graduation,  that  is,  from 
'emancipation,'  was  the  training  to  be  strict  and 
nnintemiittent.  Certain  brethren,  who  asserted 
that  a  number  of  daily  meals  kept  them  in  better 
health  than  the  one  midday  meal  of  the  Master, 
were  gently  reminded  that  they  were  too  far  from 
'attaining  to  emancipation  to  let  themselves  go 
{Majjhima,  i.  473 11'. ).  To  one  who  had  attainM, 
such  nuestions  sank  into  insignificance.  '  Yon 
■ay,'  tne  Buddha  asks  an  appreciative  friar,  '  that 
my  disciples  hold  me  in  reverence.  Why  do  they ! ' 
'  For  five  qualities :  your  frugal  diet,  contentment 
with  whatever  raiment,  food,  and  lodging  you  have, 
and  your  love  of  solitude.'  'That  can  hardly  be,' 
is  the  answer,  '  for  while  some  of  my  disciples  in 
one  or  other  of  these  things  practise  austerities, 
I  »)me  days  make  a  fuller  meai,  or  wear  lay  robes, 
or  accept  invitations  to  dine,  or  dwell  indoors,  or 
among  my  fellows.'    And  he  goes  on  to  reveal 


the  deeper  basis  of  their  trust  in  him  (Majjh.  ii. 
5ff.). 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Buddha's  fol- 
lowers, even  when  they  were  advanced  in  training, 
woulil  all  appreciate  the  jWfm-PauIine  '  liberty  '  of 
his  own  high  standpoint.  In  Dr.  Neumann's  words, 
'  ascetic  simplicity  is  a  characteristic  of  humanity 
and  ineradicable '  (Lieder  der  Monche  uitd  Nonnen 
[Berlin,  1899],  p.  viii).  The  austerities  alli.ded  to 
in  the  Order  became  elaborated  into  a  scheme  of 
thirteen  extra  vows  or  burdens  {dhutahga),  more 
discussed,  perhaps,  than  carried  out  (SUE  xxxvi. 
267-269).  But  they  were  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  early  Buddhism,  which,  in  reducing  life 
to  a  healthful  simplicity  for  those  who  bad  set 
their  faces  toward  the  Highest,  sought,  in  its  own 
metaphor,  to  give  them  the  liberty  of  the  bird, 
which  in  flying  '  bears  with  it  but  the  power  to  fly ' 
(Diglia,  i.  71). 

LiTKRATUBR.  —  Publications  of  the  PTS  (Lond.  1882-1907) ; 
Trenckner,  ililinda  Panha  (Lond.  1880) ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
Bxuhlhism  (Lond.  1907),  pp.  47, 163  ff., "  Buddhist  Suttas,'  SEE  xi. 
(0.\ford,  18SI),  American  Lectures  (Lond.  1890),  pp.  103-106, 
Btnlilhist  Birth  Stories  (hand.  1880),  pp.  90-95,  Dialogues  o/  the 
Buddha  (Oxford,  1899),  i.  206-240,  Buddhist  India  (Lond.  1903J, 
pp.  242-246,  The  Questions  of  King  ililinda  (Lond.  1894),  il. 
60-02,  132 ff.,  268;  Oldenberg,  Buddha  (tr.  by  Hoey,  Lond. 
1882),  pp.  106-111, 176,  354  fl. ;  The  Jataka,  iv.  (tr.  by  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  Cambridge,  1895,  etc.)  p.  29;  H.  Kem,  Manual  aj 
Indian  Budd/iism  (Straasburg,  1896),  p.  76  f. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

ASCETICISM  (Celtic).— I.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested (Fisher  and  Baring -Gould,  Lives  of  the 
British  Saints)  that  the  monastic  system  of  Ireland 
and  Wales  was  a  continuation  of  pre  -  Christian 
ascetic  practices  ;  but  this  statement  is  unsupported 
by  evidence.  Herodian  (A.D.  197)  mentions  the 
hardiness  and  scantiness  of  clothing  of  the  Britanni ; 
but  this  had  no  ascetic  significance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Strabo  (vi.  196)  states  that  the  Celts  were 
pleasure-loving  (^Son/coi),  and  Diodorus  (xxvi.  3) 
says  of  the  Galatis  that  they  were  fond  of  wine. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  onr 
information  as  to  the  Celts  in  antiquity  is  very 
meagre,  and  especially  insufficient  for  the  relatively 
barren  Celtic  lands  where  Christian  ccenobitism 
and  asceticism  afterwards  flourished. 

3.  The  Christian  asceticism  of  Celtic  countries 
in  the  5th  and  6th  cents,  undoubtedly  owes  its 
origin  to  transmission  from  Egypt  through  Massilia 
(Marseilles),  a  port  which  under  the  Empire  had  a 
vigorous  Egyptian  trade.  Massilia  and  Lirins 
(Lerina)  in  the  South  and  Tours  further  North 
became  active  centres  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
coenobitic  ideal  in  Gaul  and  beyond.  In  the  Life  of 
the  Scottish  St.  Ninian  it  is  said  that  the  saint  had 
met  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  held  him  in  such 
respect  that,  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  he 
dedicated  to  him  the  church  called  Candida  Casa 
at  Whithorn,  which  he  was  then  building.  With 
the  monastic  system  of  Southern  Gaul,  John  Cassian 
was  closely  associated,  and  it  has  been  held  by 
Professor  H.  Williams  (in  Trans.  Cymmr.  Soc. 
1893-4)  that  the  mona-stic  system  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  more  akin  to  that  of  Southern  than  that 
of  Northern  Gaul.  In  the  latter  district  monasticism 
made  marked  progress  after  the  death  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours  (A.D.  400),  and  it  may  even  have  spread 
from  this  source  to  Britain,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
story  of  St.  Ninian  ;  but  the  main  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  the  monastic  movement  in  these  islands 
undoubtedly  came  through  the  anti-Pelagian  mis- 
sion of  Lupus  and  Germanus  (429).  At  L6rins  a 
church  and  cloister  were  built  by  Ilonoratus,  and 
it  was  here  that  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  became 
a  monk  after  giving  up  his  see  and  his  family 
life.  There  was  probably  some  rivalry  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  monastic  systems 
of  Gaul,  for  Sulpicius  Severus  {Life  of  St.  Martin, 
cxvii.)  says  that  the  institutions  of  St.  Martin  were 
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In  Mnne  respects  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  Egyp- 
tian institutions  of  Juhn  Cassian,  the  founder  of 
the  monastery  of  Marseilles.  That  there  were 
links  between  Lirins  and  Britain  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  (attested  by  Sidoniua  Apollinaris)  that 
RiooatUB,  whose  name  is  undoubtedly  Celtic,  visited 
that  monastery  twice  in  A.D.  450.  The  probability 
is  that  both  of  the  Gaulish  movements  made  con- 
tributions to  British  and  Irish  monasticism. 

3.  Celtic  asceticism,  however,  in  spite  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  general  movement  in  Christendom,  had 
certain  well- marked  features  of  its  own,  which 
were  mainly  conditioned  by  the  tribal  organization 
in  which  it  took  root  (Willis-Bund,  Celtic  Church  in 
Wales;  Fisher  and  Baring-Gould,  op.  cit.).  The 
heads  of  the  coenobitic  communities  of  Celtic  coun- 
tries were  members  of  ruling  tribal  families,  and 
the  headship  of  these  communities  and  participa- 
tion in  their  property  and  privileges  continued  (in 
some  cases  even  to  the  r2th  cent.)  to  be  limited  to 
those  who,  by  means  of  their  valid  pedigrees,  could 
show  kinship  with  the  founder.  The  formation  of 
coenobitic  communities  in  Wales  and  Ireland  was 
probably  directed  not  only  by  religious  but  also  by 
economic  considerations,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
population  and  the  iusulliciency  of  cultivable  soil. 
The  monasteries  were  largely  centres  of  co-opera- 
tive industrial  activity  in  agriculture  and  other 
arts,  while  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  other  ameni- 
ties of  civilizea  life  were  thus  rendered  possible. 
Lay  interests  probably  had  a  larger  place  in  the 
life  of  these  communities  than  the  later  Lives  of 
Celtic  saints,  written  under  Benedictine  influences, 
might  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  it  was  natural 
enough  accordingly  that  these  communities,  aa 
such,  should  take  no  account  of  clerical  orders 
(Willis-Bund,  op.  cit.). 

Prof.  Hugh  Williams  {loc.  cit. )  gives  the  following 
as  the  four  stages  of  development  of  monasticism 
in  \\'ales,  and  the  development  in  Ireland  was  in 
the  main  parallel  :  (1)  A  life  of  seclusion,  self- 
denial,  prayer,  and  meditation  (and  it  may  be 
added,  industry,  to  a  large  extent  manual),  in  a 
common  life  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  the  abbot. 
There  were  similar  institutions  for  women,  and  a 
Celtic  monastery  was  sometimes  double.  The  life 
of  this  stage  appears  to  have  been  modelled  ..n  the 
teaching  of  Cassian  in  his  de  Institutis  Coenobi- 
oruin  and  Conlationes  Patrum.  (2)  A  stage  when 
the  monastery  was  pre-eminently  a  school,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  saint  Illtnd. 
When  children  were  sent  to  a  monastery  of  thi* 
kind,  they  were  regarded  as  the  foster-children  of 
the  Church,  and  a  fee  had  to  be  paid  not  only  for 
their  fosterage  but  at  their  removal.  (3)  That  of 
the  Eremites,  or  Anchorites.  In  Egypt  this  stage 
came  first,  but  in  Celtic  countries  it  grew  out  of 
coenobitism.  In  595,  when  Columbanus  wrote  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  this  movement  was  at  its  height 
in  Ireland,  and  was  also  characteristic  of  Gaul  and 
Britain.  It  was  doubtless  largely  due  to  economic 
pressure  npon  the  monasteries.  The  settlements 
of  those  who  left  the  monasteries  were  often  named 
after  the  saint  who  was  head  of  the  monastic  com- 
munity that  they  left.  In  all  Celtic  countries  the 
hermits  of  this  stage  showed  a  marked  predilection 
for  islands,  at  first  in  lakes  and  streams,  then  in 
the  sea.  (4)  The  stage  of  monastic  pilgrims  or 
missionaries.  These  combined  the  work  of  itinerant 
preaching  with  that  of  tilling  the  soil  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  for  the  time  being  they  settled. 
Among  the  fruits  of  these  missions  were  the 
monasteries  established  by  Welsh  and  Irish  saints 
in  Brittany,  and  notably  the  following  important 
communities :  (a)  that  of  lona,  founded  oy  St. 
Columba  in  563;  (6)  those  of  Anegray,  Luxenil, 
and  Fontaine  in  the  Voages,  founded  by  St.  Colum- 
banus in  the  end  of  tb»  <th  cent. ;  (c)  thikt  of  Bobbio 


in  Italy,  founded  by  the  same  saint  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  7tli  cent.  ;  (d)  that  of  St.  fl.all,  foniulc! 
by  a  disciple  of  St.  Columbanus.  Otln  r  lri.sli 
monasteries  on  the  Continent  were  Lagny,  I'eroune, 
Fosse-la-Ville  (near  Lifege),  Lure,  Beaulieu  (in  Ar- 
gonne),  Wiirzburg,  and  Sackingen.  These  and 
other  Celtic  monasteries  were  important  centres  of 
learning  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  the  Irish  monks 
especially  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  in 
copying  and  illuminating  MSS  (cf.  ERE  i.  843,  860). 

4.  The  regulation  of  life  in  the  monastic  com- 
munities gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  Penitentiala 
and  Rules.  Some  of  the  former,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Gildas  (see  Hugh  Williams,  Gildas),  show 
that  drunkenness  and  worse  vices  liad  to  be  kept  in 
check,  and  the  Lives  of  the  saints  themselves  some- 
times give  similar  indications.  The  rule  of  Colum- 
banus was  in  some  respects  severer  even  than  that 
of  St.  Benedict  (Warren,  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the 
Celtic  Church).  So  far  as  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
however,  was  concerned,  it  is  probable,  as  Warren 
points  out,  that  a  married  priesthood  was  not  un- 
known in  certain  places  and  at  certain  times.  St. 
Patrick  apjieare  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  deacon 
and  grandson  of  a  priest,  and  one  Irish  canon 
speaks  of  a  cleric  and  his  wife  ('uxor  ejus'). 
Gildas  in  his  Increpatio  in  sacerdotes  seems  to 
imply  a  married  priesthood.  The  ellorts  to  pro- 
mote clerical  celibacy  in  Wales  in  the  10th  cent, 
met  with  considerable  opposition,  which  continued 
into  the  two  following  centuries.  Gildas  [Epist. 
xxii.  21)  speaks  with  approval  of  the  celibate  life, 
and  quotes  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Jeremiah  as  examples 
of  it  ('Virgo  Elias,  Elisjeus  virgo,  virgines  multi 
filii  prophetarum  ') ;  in  de  Excid.  80  he  says,  '  Hiere- 
niias  quoque  virgo  prophetaque ' ;  but  this  was 
probably  in  opposition  to  the  current  ecclesiastical 
practice  of  Wales  in  his  time. 

The  lives  of  the  Celtic  saints  sometimes  describe 
their  ascetic  practices  in  terms  not  unlike  those  of 
Indian  i/of/i.i  or  faqirs,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  principle  underlying  this  self-torture  was 
analogous  to  the  Celtic  legal  remedy  of  '  fasting 
against  a  person,'  a  practice  whereby  the  person 
'  tasting  against '  another,  to  whom  he  had  pre- 
ferred a  request,  could  bring  his  blood  upon  the 
other  person  s  head,  if  the  fasting  led  to  the  faster's 
death  through  persistence  in  refusing  the  request 
(Fisher  and  Baring-Gould,  British  Saints,  Intro- 
duction). 

Some  of  the  aaateritics  recorded  of  Irish  gaints  are  u  follows : 
— 8t  Finnchua  is  said  to  have  spent  seven  years  suspended  by 
Iron  shackles  under  his  armpits,  'so  that  he  might  get  a  place 
in  heaven,'  in  lieu  of  one  which  he  had  given  away.  Both  he 
and  St.  Ite  are  said  to  have  caused  their  bodies  to  be  eaten  into 
bv  chafers  or  stag-beetles.  St.  Findian  Is  said  to  have  worn  a 
girdle  of  iron  that  cut  to  the  bone.  Of  8t  Ciaran  we  are  told 
that  he  mixed  his  bread  with  sand,  and  of  him  and  St.  Columba 
that  they  slept  on  the  ground  with  a  stone  for  a  bolster.  Of 
St.  Mochua  it  is  said  that  he  lived  as  an  inchisus  in  a  prison  of 
stone,  and  that  he  had  only  a  little  aperture  left  tor  letting  food 
down  to  him.  Of  the  Welsh  saint  Brynach  we  are  told  tliat  be 
lessened  his  need  tor  the  luxury  of  clothing  by  dipping  bis  body 
daily  in  the  coldest  water,  and  St.  Cadoc  is  also  said  to  have 
been  wasted  with  tastings.  Further,  of  the  Irish  saint  Kevin  il 
is  said  that  he  remained  for  seven  years  in  a  standing  posture 
without  sleep,  with  his  arm  held  tip  in  the  same  position,  and 
that  a  blackbird  laid  and  hatched  her  eggs  in  his  palm.  Some 
of  these  tales  are  obviously  exaggerations,  but  doubtless  the 
Celtic  monks  underwent  not  a  few  austerities  both  necessary 
and  voluntary.  An  ascetic  attitude  towards  women  appears  to 
be  reflected  in  some  ritual  observances  of  the  Celtic  Church,  as 
for  instance  in  the  rule  (embodied  in  the  Penitential  of  Cuiii- 
inius)  that  women  were  to  be  veiled  at  the  reception  of  the 
Eucharist.  In  the  Leahhar  Breac,  too  (f.  248,  col.  i.),  there  is 
mentioned  an  Irish  church  where  women  were  prohibited  from 
going  near  the  altar  or  taking  the  chalice  into  their  hands. 
The  Irish  Libtr  hymnorum,  in  its  praise  of  the  celibate  lives 
of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Brigit,  shows  that  the  a-sretic  idea!  had  an 
honoured  place  in  Celtic  monasticism ;  and  St.  Patrick  says  ot 
himself  in  his  Coi\fessio  that  he  prayed  a.s  many  as  a  hundred 
prayers  a  day,  and  the  same  nuniber  at  night.  Neither  snnw, 
frost,  nor  rain  could  prevent  him  from  going  before  da>  Pu'lit  to 
his  wonted  place  of  prayer.  In  spite  of  its  tribal  ami  nUier 
features,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Celtic  asceticism  was  essenti- 
ally part  of  the  same  movement  as  that  which  showed  itself  in 
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Ohristendom  gvoafmlly,  uid  was   fOTemed  In   the    mfttn  bj 
■Imilar  Ideals. 

.  One  of  the  best  known  names  connected  with 
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Celtic  asceticism  Ls  tliat  of  the  Culdees  (Ir.  Cdi  Di, 
'the  companions  of  God').  This  term  was  some- 
times Latinized  into  Colidei  (' God- worshippers '). 
It  is  probable,  according  to  the  view  taken  by 
Reeves  and  Ziramer,  that  this  terra,  as  used  from 
the  9th  to  the  12th  cent.,  did  not  denote  the  regular 
•nccessors  of  the  Irish  monasticism  of  the  6th,  7th, 
or  8th  cents.,  but  the  followers  of  a  new  movement, 
which  dated  from  the  8tli  century.  Zimmer  sug- 
gests that  it  was  probably  duo  to  the  influence  of 
monks  who  had  returned  to  Ireland  after  living  at 
Metz  under  the  rule  of  Clirodegang  (a.d.  749).  It 
was  not  in  Ireland,  however,  but  in  North  Britain 
that  the  Culdee  movement  attained  its  most  im- 
portant development. 

Maov  of  the  teruis  of  Celtic  monastic  Domenclature  were 
derived  from  LAtin,  but  ft  few  were  of  n»tive  origin.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  terms  of  Irish  ;  abb  ('  the  abbot ') ;  srcnabb 
(Le.  (erandus  abbas,  'the  prior');  fer  ligind  ('the  lector'); 
mac  Ugind  ('the  Itctor's  pupil');  coinUtuid*  ("the  warden); 
manack  ('a  monk');  mac  cUmch  ('a  young  monk');  ban- 
avrch\nn*ch  ('the  prioress');  cailUrJi  ('a  nun');  mac-cailtech 
(•ft  young  nun  ') :  Inrrad  manairi  ('  the  tonsure,'  in  Celtic  coun- 
triea  over  the  front  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear) ;  cathair^ 
eongbail  or  mautu^wr  ('a  monastery');  anchara  ('an  anchor- 
ite'); on7ncAara('a  soul  friend,*  'confessor');  cilic  ('cilicium'); 
ciattsul  ('  clausula  ) ;  cripla  (l.at.  crypta) :  dUcrt  (I.at.  deserlum, 
*an  anchorite's  cell').  In  Welsh  the  following  are  some  of  the 
terms  employed:  abad  ('an  abbot');  tnynach  ('ft  monk'); 
abodes  {'ui  abbess*);  mynnchcs,  lleian  ('a  nun*);  mynacidwj 
('monachi  locus');  jnynat-ti'ly  ('a  monastery*);  cwj'eint  ('a 
convent');  duf  rj//u>r  (lit.  'a  homeless  man,*  *a  hermit');  ancr 
(* an  anchorite ') ;  vieudury  (lit.  'a  servant  of  God,* ' a  hermit ') ; 
eufygl  (*  cubiculum,"  *  a  hermit's  cell ').  The  Breton  ftnd  Cornish 
terms  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  Welsh.  The  place 
name  Dyserth  in  Flintshire  is  probably  identical  In  meaning 
with  the  Irish  disert.  The  derivative  of  cella  was  in  Irish  dUe, 
In  Welsh  c*U.  Cii  in  Welsh  place  names  means  'a  retreat,'  and 
Uan^  'an  enclosure,'  a  term  applied  to  the  precincts  of  a 
monastic  settlement.  Gene-rally  it  is  followed  by  the  name  of 
ft  saint,  but  sometimes  by  some  other  word,  such  aa  a  river 
name :  e.g.  Llanelwy,  LIan<!af,  Llangefni,  LUiiiarth,  Uanllyfni. 
The  Welsh  term  Pltcyf,  Breton  PUm  tfrom  Latin  [ilcbes)^  which 
now  means 'a  parish,'  meant  In  mediaival  Welsh  'a  congrega- 
tion.' 

6.  The  general  fu.sion  of  Celtic  Christianity  with 
that  of  Rome  led  to  the  assimilation  of  the  monastic 
Institutions  also,  and  the  foundation  ot  new  mon- 
asteries and  nunneries  by  the  leading  orders  of  the 
Continent.  In  Wales  some  of  the  meiiia'val  abbeys, 
such  as  Neath,  Margam,  Strata  Florida,  Strata 
Marcella,  Abcrconwy,  and  Valle  Crucis,  aided  and 
patronized  Welsh  literature  ;  but  from  the  14th 
cent,  onwards  Welsh  poetry,  largely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  love-poet  Dat'ydd  ah  (iwilyin,  shows 
an  anti  -  asietic  tendency.  Unlike  Ireland  and 
Brittany,  Wales  has  become  thoroughly  Protestant 
in  spirit,  and  not  only  Protestant  but  Noncon- 
formist. So  far  as  the  Non('<mformity  of  Wales 
may  be  said  to  have  an  ascetic  bias,  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  temperance  and  total  abstinence  from 
the  consumption  of  alcohol ;  and  this  tendency  has 
left  its  trace  in  legislation  in  the  '  Welsh  Sunday 
Closing  Act.'  The  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church, 
especially,  views  the  sale  and  use  of  alcohol  by  its 
ofticers  and  members  with  marked  disfavour  ;  and 
its  regulations  are  strongly  hostile  to  all  forms  of 
card. playing,  dancing,  and  the  drama,  but  the  spirit 
of  Welsh  Nonconformity  in  general  is  practically 
identical  in  these  matters  with  that  of  this  denomi- 
nation. 
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I.  Introduction :  Asceticism  in  its  re- 
LATiox  TO  Biblical  Revelation.— The  word 
'asceticism'  (Gr.  iaKTtais,  from  dirKfr>'='to  exercise 
or  practise '),  when  used  in  the  sphere  of  religion  and 
ethics,  denotes  self-preparation  for  a  virtuous  course 
of  conduct,  the  zealous  practice  of  acts  of  devotion 
and  morality.  This  practice  of  virtue  in  the 
narrower  nnd  stricter  sense,  or  what  may  be  called 
moral  gymnastic,  may  consist  in  exercises  of  an 
inward  kind  (prayer  offered  in  the  heart,  examina- 
tion of  conscience,  and  the  like),  or  in  acts  of  self- 
discipline  pa.ssing  over  into  the  outward  life  (self- 
mortitication  by  fasting,  voluntary  poverty,  sexual 
continence,  etc.).  Both  forms  ot  asceticism,  that 
pertaining  to  the  spiritual  spheic  and  that  of  a 
physical  and  external  character,  were  already 
known  to  classical  antiquity,  especially  in  the 
traditional  teacliing  of  its  philo.sophers  from  Py- 
thagoras and  Socrates  downwards  (cf.  S.aKriai.%  in 
Plato,  for  instance  Re;p.  vii.  536  ;  and  in  Aristotle, 
for  instance  Eth.  Nicom.  ix.  9 ;  as  well  as  the 
m''nti<jn  of  TroWal  Kal  iravToSaTral  iffK-qaeii  6o-l6tijtos 
in  Isocrates,  p.  226  C,  etc.).  A  speeinlly  liigh 
value  was  set  upon  the  ascetic  habit  of  life  in  the 
schools  of  the  Stoics  (of.  especially  Epictetus,  Ilepl 
iffKTiaeuis,  Diss.  II.  xiii.  6),  the  (5ynics  (cf.  Kvfticii 
ia-KTiaii  in  Jos.  Ant.  VI.  xiii.  6),  and  the  later 
Platonists  beginning  with  Plutarch  (cf.  the  latter'a 
BIoraL  p.  668  E).  Owing  to  the  great  and  wide- 
spread influence  of  these  schools  daring  the 
Roman  Imperial  period,  'philosophy '  and 'asceti- 
cism '  (t6  iaK-qTiKdi',  Epictetus,  Diss.  II.  xii.  6)  were 
employed  almost  as  synonymous  terms.  Abundant 
evidence  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  connota- 
tion of  the  terms  '  ascetic '  and  '  jibilosopher '  is 
furnished  especially  by  the  writings  of  Pliilo 
Judii'us,  as  well  as  by  those  of  numerous  Christian 
Fathers  frum  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  onwards.  When  Philo  hails 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  the  Fathers  hail  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  true  philosojihy,  both  have  in  view 
a  certain  ascetic  element  m  their  respective  re- 
ligions. The  moral  strictness  and  earnest  dem.and 
for  virtue  found  in  both,  when  looked  at  from  the 
viewpoint  of  asceticism,  formed  the  connecting  link 
which  rendered  possible  such  a  combination  of  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  ideal  of  life  with  the  '  wisdom  ' 
of  the  Grteco-Roman  philosophers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  does  appear  to  be 
inherent  in  both  the  OT  and  the  NT  stages  of  reve- 
lation an  element  of  asceticism.  This  consists  in 
the  tirgent  demand  for  an  earnest  combating  of 
sin  ami  a  complete  resignation  to  the  holy  will  of 
God.  In  its  ntual  legislation  the  Old  Test.iment 
also  prescribes  fasting — sometimes  strictly  obliga- 
tory and  universal  (especially  on  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement,  Lv  16'^  23"),  at  other  times  optional 
and  limited  by  temporary  or  personal  conditions 
{:g.  Jl  1"  2",  Jer  S&>,  1  8  7«,  2  S  12">''',  Ezr  8») ; 
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in  particular,  it  imposes  npon  the  priestly  order 
certain  temporary  lorms  of  abstinence ;  and  is 
acquainted  witli  a  form  of  vow  in  virtue  of  which 
certain  persons  abstain  all  their  lives  from  the 
use  of  \vine  (Nu  6^-,  Jg  13',  1  S  !'»»•,  Jer  35). 
And  the  New  Testament  relijrion  not  only  takes 
cognizance  of  these  and  similar  ordinances  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  but  even  itself  leaves  scope  for  a 
corresponding  ascetic  course  of  conduct.  WhUe 
not  prescribing  fasting  as  a  matter  of  obligation, 
the  NT  clearly  assumes  that  this  practice  will  occa- 
sionally be  followed  by  members  of  the  Christian 
community  (Mt  6'«  9",  Ac  13^  14^,  2  Co  11"  etc.) ; 
it  exhibits  a  similar  attitude  in  the  matter  of 
sexual  continence  (Mt  19'-,  1  Co  7"),  or  of  the 
renunciation  of  earthly  possessions  (Mt  19"',  Ac  2" 
4'"  5'),  or  of  temporary  submission  to  a  vow  (Ac 
21*^),  and  the  like.  In  short,  acts  of  ascetic  dis- 
cipline and  training  in  virtue  are  contemplated 
in  the  NT  as  allowable,  nay,  even  as  necessary, 
according  to  time  and  circumstances,  in  the  sphere 
of  Christianity.  In  the  interests  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  the  Apostle  Paul  submits  himself  to 
fastings,  watchings,  cold,  nakedness,  etc.  (2  Co  6° 
II*'-) ;  and  '  bruises'  and  'subdues'  his  body  after 
the  manner  of  athletes  (1  Co  9").  And  he  looks 
for  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other  seriously- 
minded  followers  of  Christ  (Gal  5",  Ro  13'S  Col  3'). 

In  view  of  the  above  and  many  other  Biblical 
expressions,  it  cannot  surely  be  maintained  that 
ascetic  practices  are  excluded  by  the  religion  of 
revelation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  primarily  important  or  funda- 
mentally  significant  element  of  that  religion.  That 
they  play  only  a  secondary  or  accessory  r61e  in  the 
sphere  of  revealed  truth  is  plain  even  at  the  OT 
stage  of  religion,  both  from  the  relatively  small 
number  and  the  moderate  strictness  of  the  com- 
mands regarding  fasting  and  other  forms  of  absti- 
nence, and  from  the  sharp  polemic  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  against  the  excessive  bodily  and 
external  mortification  which  prevailed  widely  m  the 
religions  of  Israel's  heathen  neighbours  (cf.  the 
prohibitions  of  self-mutilation  in  Lv  19  and  Dt  23, 
and  Elijah's  attitude  towards  the  frantic  wounding 
of  themselves  by  the  priests  of  Baal,  1  K  18"^-)- 
There  is  also  proof  of  this  in  the  absence  of  all 
txace  of  a  partiality  or  a  preference  for  the  un- 
married life  in  the  social  and  ethical  practice  of 
life  in  Israel.  To  marry  and  to  have  children 
remain  national  fundamental  virtues  in  Israel 
through  all  periods  of  its  history  ;  even  as  lat«  aa 
the  Roman  era,  the  Pharisees,  who  were  pre- 
eminently the  party  of  strict  law,  and  who  showed 
•jx  many  other  points  a  disposition  towards  rigor- 
ous legalism  in  the  matter  of  ascetic  practice, 
maintained  a  decidedly  unfavourable  attitude  to- 
wards celibacy.  The  opposite  attitude  of  the 
Easenes  cannot  count  for  much,  in  view  of  the 
notoriously  small  number  of  this  party  and  the 
sxtent  to  which  they  were  probably  influenced  by 
foreign  customs,  particularly,  it  may  be  assumed, 
by  the  example  of  the  Pythagoreans ;  and  even  in 
this  sect  there  was  a  minority  which  (according  to 
Jos.  BJ  U.  viii.  13)  did  not  renounce  marriage. 

That  Christ  and  the  primitive  Christians  devi- 
ated in  any  of  the  points  here  mentioned  from 
the  trculitions  that  prevailed  among  the  Covenant 
People  of  the  OT  is  a  theory  that  could  be  main- 
rained  only  by  a  NT  exegesis  controlled  by  ascetic 
prejudices.  Neither  as  regards  the  individual  nor 
as  regards  society  do  the  ethical  teachings  and  pre- 
scriptions of  the  NT  go  ftirther  than  permit.  It  is 
intended  not  as  a  rigorous  statute,  but  as  a  com- 
mand of  love,  when  the  Lord  calls  His  disciples 
(Mt  10"  16",  Jn  IS'"-)  to  follow  after  Him  in  the 
way  of  the  cross  and  of  humility  ;  and  the  Apostles 
adopted  precisely  the  same  free  and  mild  attitude 
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towards  the  problems  of  controlling  the  appetites 
and  mortifying  the  flesh.  In  regard  to  the>e  pro- 
blems, St.  Paul  appears  in  some  measure  to  have 
made  stricter  demands  (cf.  the  above-cited  passages 
in  I  and  2  Cor.  as  well  aa  the  Epistle  to  the  G^a- 
tians,  etc. )  than  even  the  stem  legalist  St.  James  ; 
but  an  injustice  is  done  him  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  read  into  his  Epistles  anything  like  a 
commendation  of  monastic  withdrawal  from  the 
world  or  of  fanatical  maintenance  of  virginity. 
He  was  and  continues  to  be  the  preacher  of  true 
evangelical  freedom,  even  in  all  those  instances 
where  he  deals  with  questions  of  individual  or  of 
social  asceticism  (cf.  1  Co  ei"  9«^  10^,  Gal  5',  K« 
14-^-)  ;  in  the  demands  he  makes  for  cross-besoing 
he  nowhere  goes  beyond  the  standard  set  up  by 
Jesus  Himself.  He  who  would  '  walk  by  the  Spirit ' 
(cf.  Gal  5'**-)  must,  indeed,  turn  away  from  all 
works  of  the  flesh  ;  but  there  is  no  hint  in  this  of 
an  d0ei5Io  au/iaros  or  false  angel-like  spirituality 
(Col  2'*'),  no  '  hating  of  one's  own  flesh '  in  the  sense 
of  Neo-Platonic  or  Oriental  dualisric  teachings 
(Eph  5^').  no  one-sided  bodily  exercise  and  morti- 
fication ;  for  far  higher  than  such  (ruiiariK^  yv/iraffla 
stands  in  his  estimation  the  yviifi^eiy  iavrhv  rpds 
evff^^eiav  (1  Ti  4"-).  Even  in  the  solitary  passage  in 
which  he  uses  the  word  curKetr  of  religious  and 
moral  conduct  (in  his  speech  before  Felix  at 
Cajsarea,  Ac  24"  dcKu  iTp/xruoror  <rvi'clSri<rn'  fx'^' 
irp6s  tAk  8e6j>,  it.r.X.),  the  pracrice  of  virtue  he  has  in 
view  is  that  which  he  champions  everywhere  else, 
a  pracrice  marked  by  the  characteristic  freedom 
of  the  Gospel,  and  as  far  removed  from  Pharisaic 
narrow-mindedness  and  legal  bondage  as  it  is  from 
unnatural  self-torture  after  the  fashion  of  Indian 

irs  or  heathen  Syrian  priests  of  Asia  Minor. 

I.  Tbe  Attitvde  of  the  Early  Christjah 
Churcb  to  Asceticism.— hi  spite  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things  described  above,  which  forbids  us  to 
regard  asceticism  as  an  element  of  the  religious 
and  moral  life  belonging  exclusively  to  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  or  prescribed  in  its  original  body  of 
doctrine  as  necessary  to  salvation,  the  ascetic  prin- 
ciple early  made  way  for  itself  in  the  development 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Nay,  in  the  course  of 
this  development,  asceticism  soared  to  heights  and 
produced  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  Churcl 
which  for  greatness  and  far-reaching  influence  or 
the  whole  cultured  life  of  humanity  fall  in  no  way 
behind  what, the  history  of  non-Christian  religion? 
has  to  show  of  an  analogous  kind.  Christian 
asceticism  is  one  of  the  phenomena  produced  by 
the  union  of  pre-Christian  factors  of  civilization 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  phenomena  which 
— like  Christian  art,  poetry,  jurisprudence,  etc — 
have  everywhere  made  contributions  of  inestimable 
value  and  of  abiding  significance  for  the  further- 
ance and  elevation  of  the  mental  life  of  mankind. 
And  the  source  from  which  the  Christian  spirit 
derived  this  element  of  culture — so  far  as  it  did 
not  lie  in  the  religious  and  cultured  life  of  the  OT 
— can  have  been  none  other  than  that  from  which 
formative  influences  and  impulses  mainly  flowed 
in  the  departments  of  art,  poetry,  politics,  and 
law.  The  beginnings  of  asceticism  in  the  Christian 
Church,  especially  as  organized  in  the  form  of  com- 
munities— monasticism — constitute  another  chapter 
in  the  history  of  that  process  which  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  '  Hellenizing  of  Christianity.' 
No  other  place  can  be  assigned  to  them  than 
within  the  sphere  of  this  process,  which  embraces 
the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  2nd  to  the  5th 
century.  For  the  stage  npon  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  a  fully  developed  and  socially  organized 
Christian  asceticism  first  make  their  appearance 
is  found  in  those  lands  which  constituted  the  world 
of  Grseco-Roman  civilization  ;  and  the  religious 
and  philosophical  traditions  of  this  same  coluued 
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world  form  the  point  to  which  the  asceticism  of 
the  Church,  with  its  ideals  and  ell'ortB,  primarily 
and  mainly  attaches  itself. 

Per  se  another  supposition  might  appear  possible, 
namely,  that  a  fruitful  influence  upon  the  ascetic 
and  monastic  tendencies  of  the  ancient  Eastern 
Church  proceeded  from  a  religious  civilization 
which  in  the  matter  of  asceticism  was  so  richly 
developed  as  that  of  India  (with  ascetic  systems 
like  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  which  date  hack  to 
a  time  considerably  earlier  than  the  Christian  era). 
Or  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  trace  the  earliest 
ascetic  and  monastic  movements  in  Christianity 
to  kindred  phenomena  in  the  religions  of  Babylonia 
(and  Syroplioenicia)  or  of  Egypt.  But  when  the 
Tarious  pre-Christian  religious  civilizations  are 
pitted  against  one  another  and  their  share  in  the 
result  before  us  examined,  none  can  dispute  the 
palm  with  Grtece.  India  is  far  too  distant,  and 
was  always  much  too  widely  separated  from  the 
mental  life  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Asia,  to  be 
seriously  taken  into  account.  Towards  the  re- 
ligious usages  of  Babylonia  and  Syria,  which  might 
certainly  be  considered  with  a  view  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  the  people  of  God  in  OT  times — 
and  primitive  Christianity  in  like  manner — con- 
sistently assumed  an  attitude  only  of  disapproval 
and  sharp  opposition  (cf.  the  remark  already  made 
OD  1  K  16^).  Af,'ain,  the  analogies  with  early 
Christian  asceticism,  which  have  been  sought  in 
the  religious  system  of  the  Egyptians,  prove,  upon 
closer  critical  examination,  to  be  merely  apparent. 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  those  alleged 
ascetics  or  priestly  monks  of  the  temple  of  Serapis 
whom  H.  Weingarten  (art.  '  Monchtum '  in  PUBP, 
1882 ;  and  previously  in  Der  Urspruna  des 
Monchiumt  im  nachkonsiantin.  Zeitalter,  Gotha, 
1877)  sought  to  represent  as  the  real  models  and 
teachers  of  the  earliest  Christian  monks — a  false 
theory  which  has  been  completely  shattered  by 
more  recent  investigation  (see  E.  Prenschen  a 
monograph,  Monchtum  und  Serapiskult,  Darm- 
etaUt,  1899  [2ud  ed.  1903],  in  which  the  existence 
of  Serapis  priests  of  a  monkish  type  is  disproved, 
and  therewith  the  utter  impossibility  of  Wein- 
garten's  hypothesis  demonstrated).  Thus  we  must 
abide  by  the  view  that  the  beginnings  of  early 
Ciiristian  asceticism  and  monasticism  go  back  to 
essentially  Greek  influences,  or,  to  put  it  more 
exactly,  to  the  iullucnce  of  the  late  Greek  and 
Jadieo-Hellenic  scliools  of  philosophy,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  in  this  connexion.  The 
religions  of  the  Ancient  East  can  at  most  be 
eredited  with  only  an  indirect  share  (the  result  of 
the  syncretism  of  tlie  Alexandrian  epoch)  in  the 
formative  process  we  are  considering.  [Cf.,  on  the 
one  side,  Edwin  Hatch,  Influence  of  Gr.  Ideas  ajid 
Usages  upon  the  Chr.  Church  (Germ,  tr.,  Preuschen, 
Oriechentum  und  Christentum,  Freib.  i.  B.  1802,  p. 
101  ff. ),  and  A.  Harnack,  Das  Monchtum,  seine  Ideate 
und  seine  Geschichte:*,  Giessen,  1895,  esp.  p.  18  U'.  ; 
and,  on  tlie  other  side,  the  literature  ( No.  II. )  cited  at 
the  end  of  the  present  article,  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  asceticism  prior  to  and  outside  Christianity.] 

Long  before  the  rise  of  monastic  organizations, 
by  which  a.sceticism  wa.s  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
the  ideal  of  life  for  the  social  ethics  of  Christianity, 
many  forms  of  ascetic  practice  and  endeavour 
had  made  their  appearance  within  the  sphere  of 
individual  ethics.  Some  of  these  had  their  model 
in  Jewish  customs.  This  was  the  case  in  par- 
ticular with  the  habit  of  fasting  twice  a  week  and 
observing  tixed  daily  hours  of  prayer.  For  both 
of  these  practices,  the  so-called  '  station '  fasts  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  the  habit  of  praying 
at  least  three  times  a  day  (the  germ  from  which 
the  later  conventual  institution  of  '  hours '  de- 
veloped), there  is  evidence  m  writings  as  early  as 


the  2nd  cent.  [Didacht,  Tin.  L  3;  Hennas,  Simt. 
V.  1,  3;  Aristides,  Apol.  15;  TertnlL  dt  Jejun. 
L  10,  de  Oral.  i.  19;  Clem.  Alex.,  etc.).  And  at 
the  root  of  both  there  is  not  only  the  Pharisaic 
Je\vish  model,  but  also  an  underlying  allusion, 
dating  probably  even  from  Apostolic  times,  to 
the  principal  features  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 
The  phenomena  of  pre-monastic  early  Christian 
asceticism  may  be  assumed  to  have  found  their 
models  and  motives  mainly  in  pagan  Hellenism. 
So  with  the  custom  (to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence  of  Montanism)  of  partial  fasting  for  several 
weeks  before  Easter  (the  Xirophagy,  or  Fast  of  the 
Passion) ;  the  disposition  (attributable  to  the  same 
source)  to  increase  the  severity  of  Church  discipline 
and  to  place  additional  obstacles  in  the  way  ofcon- 
tracting  a  second  marriage  (cf.  especially  TertulL 
de  Poenit.,  de  Pudic.,  ad  Uxor.,  de  Monogam. ,  etc.) ; 
as  well  as  the  high  or  exaggerated  value  (to  be 
explained  partly  from  Montanist  and  partly  from 
Gnostic  influences)  set  upon  voluntary  virginity 
{rap6(yla,  tyKfidreia)  as  an  ideal. 

We  see  the  coryphcei  of  all  the  leading  schools 
of  theology,  Greeks  and  Latins,  Alexandrians  and 
non  Alexandrians  (cf.,  in  regard  to  these  last,  not 
only  the  already  oft-cited  TertuUian,  but  also 
especially  Cyprian,  de  Hah.  Virg.  and  de  Oral. 
Domin.  ;  Lactantins,  Iiist.  Div.  vi.  23 ;  and  Meth- 
odius, Conviv.  vii.  3,  viii.  1),  participating  in  the 
endeavour  to  commend  such  ascetic  practices.  The 
ascetic  element  was  most  prominent,  to  he  sure,  in 
the  theology  of  that  school  which,  as  the  founder 
of  an  ecclesiastically  orthodox  gnosis  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  heretical  Gnostics,  ventured  to  draw 
most  boldly  and  most  deeply  from  the  treasury  of  the 
traditions  of  Greek  philosophy — the  Alexandrian, 
which  far  surpassed  all  other  theological  schools  of 
the  early  Church  in  the  matter  of  establishing  and 
developing  Christian  asceticism.  Even  Clement, 
although  he  defends  the  right  to  hold  earthly  pos- 
sessions (Quis  div.  salv.),  and  upholds  the  sanctity 
of  the  married  condition  (Peed.  ii.  10 ;  Strom,  iu 
23,  iii.  12),  gives  expression  to  very  rigorous  views 
regarding  the  Christian  attitude  to  tine  clothes  and 
various  worldly  pleasures  and  enjoyments  {Pad. 
ii.  Iff.,  iii.  2f.,  7f.),  and  even  pleads  at  times  in 
favour  of  an  almost  Stoically  conceived  ideal  of 
apathy  {Strom,  iv.  22,  cf.  iii.  7  and  vii.  12).  Origen, 
even  after  he  had  learned  to  repent  of  the  hyper- 
ascetic  excesses  of  his  youth,  in  particular  his 
self-emasuulation  (Euseb.  HE  vi.  8),  still  remained 
an  enthusiastic  panegyrist  of  all  forms  of  world- 
renunciation  and  mortifying  of  the  flesh.  He  went 
still  further  in  the  matter  of  fasting  and  other 
forms  of  abstinence  (see  Ho-m.  in  Lv  '"• ",  Exhort, 
ad  Martyr,  etc.),  and  especially  in  recommending 
virginity  (on  this  last  point,  besides  passages  like 
c.  Cels.  i.  26,  vii.  48,  viii.  55,  see  especially  his 
Com.  on  Ro  12',  where  he  commends  three  kinds 
of  '  living,  holy,  God-pleasing  sacritice,'  namely  a 
martyr  death,  voluntary  celibacy,  and  abstinence 
from  sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of  married 
persons  ;  similarly  Horn.  23  in  Nuin. ). 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  when  an  advance  took 
place  from  the  practice  of  asceticism  by  individuals 
to  its  practice  by  bodies  of  people,  the  earliest  signs 
of  the  movement  took  place  where  this  Christian- 
Gnostic  theology  made  its  influence  first  and  most 
powerfully  felt.  Egypt,  the  home  of  the  Alex- 
andrian theology,  became  also  the  mother-land  of 
early  Christian  monasticism,  or,  to  designate  it 
more  exactly  and  correctly,  ccenobitism  {ioT  iiovaxot 
or /ioi-dj  uif  is  properly  'a  hermit,'  'one  living  alone  ' ; 
it  is  the  living  together  in  KOtvifiia  that  stamps  the 
ascetics  as  monks  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word). 
It  was  in  those  circles  in  Egypt  in  which  theology 
and  church  stood  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
Oiigen   that   the  impulse  towards  more  intimate 
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association,  with  a  view  to  a  common  ascetic  life, 
appears  to  liuve  set  in  earliest.  'Dip  adherents 
ot  the  Origenist  Hierakas,  uliom  Ljmilianius  in 
No.  67  of  liis  Catalogue  of  Heretiivs  describes  as 
a  sect  under  the  name  'lepa/cii-ai,  may  in  many 
respects  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  societii^s 
of  ascetics.  But  in  their  ease,  as  previously  in 
that  of  the  Encratite  party  uf  Tatian,  the  element 
of  theoretical  traditional  teaching  or  mystico- 
Gnostic  speculation  probably  predominated  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  name  'school'  or  'sect' 
fits  them  better  than  such  designations  as  'Monch- 
verein '  or  '  Klosterbriiderschaft'  (cf.  art.  '  Hierakas ' 
in  PRE'  viii.  38  f.  by  A.  Hamack,  who  does  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  the  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  ccenobite  societies 
of  the  following  period).  Like  these  Hierakites, 
who  may  have  belonged  entirely  to  the  3rd  cent., 
the  'solitaries'  {/j.opaxoi,  also  fwvorpoTroi^  fiopripets), 
described  by  Eusebius  in  two  passages  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (on  Pss  67  and  83), 
were  also  still  without  the  closer  social  organiza- 
tion. The  latter  may  yet  have  been  wanting  also 
to  those  '  bond  brothers '  or  '  sons  of  the  bond ' 
(Syr.  b'nai  k'yiinui),  of  whom  mention  is  made 
by  a  Syrian  contemporary  of  Eusebius,  namely, 
Aphraates  of  Edessa,  in  Nos.  6  and  18  of  his 
Homilies.  To  the  category  of  ascetics  who  re- 
ceived their  impulse  from  the  Alexandrian  theo- 
logy we  must  assign  also  those  representatives  of 
the  ascetic  habit  of  life  who  belong  to  the  first 
decades  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  whose  dwelling- 
places  should  probably  be  sought  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  rather  than  in  Egypt.  What  here  again 
forbids  our  identifying  them  with  monks  proper  or 
coenobites  is  the  lack  of  more  definite  information 
as  to  principles  of  organization  or  rules  that  may 
have  belonged  to  them. 

This  characteristic  of  being  bound  together  by 
a  fixed  principle  or  rule  of  life  is  not  wanting, 
however,  in  those  societies  of  Middle  Egypt  which 
from  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cent,  began  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  as  the  founders  of  which  St.  Antony  and  St, 
Pachomiufl  have  gained  superlative  fame.  The 
former  (bom  251,  died  356)  lived  for  some  decades 
(from  about  270)  as  a  hermit  in  the  mountain 
wastes  of  northern  Middle  Egypt,  [on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Arsinoe  and  Heracleo- 
polis.  Then,  shortly  after  the  year  300,  a  number 
of  bodies  of  associates  in  his  ascetic  mode  of  life, 
who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  same  region, 
were  trained  by  him  to  work  and  to  practise  de- 
votional exercises  in  common,  and  thus — though 
for  a  time  without  written  rules  —  a  kind  of 
monastic  life  was  established.  The  sites  of  two  of 
the  Koivti^ia,  or  colonies  of  monks,  established  and 
directed  by  St.  Anthony  down  to  his  death  {i.e. 
for  a  full  half  century)  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable 
certainty  :  Pispir,  or  the  '  outer  mount  of  Antonius,' 
lying  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
'  inner  mount  of  Antonius,'  lying  farther  to  the 
east,  near  the  Red  Sea.  While  this  older  patri- 
arch of  Egyptian  monasticism  still  refrained  from 
committing  his  rules  to  writing,  his  younger  con- 
temporary Pachomius  (born  c.  290,  died  345  or 
346)  provided  the  hosts  of  ascetics  who  gathered 
round  him  in  southern  Middle  Egypt,  oetween 
Akhmim  [Panopolis]  and  Denderah,  with  a  rule 
of  life  which  regulated  in  detail  their  devotional 
exercises  and  their  work.  This  body  of  rules  was, 
no  doubt,  reduced  to  WTiting  by  himself  or  by  some 
of  his  immediate  associates.  By  the  authors  of 
the  earliest  accounts  of  his  life  and  work  it  was 
regarded  as  a  product  of  Divine  inspiration, 
having,  it  was  alleged,  been  given  to  him, 
written  on  a  tablet  of  brass,  by  an  angel  while  he 
•ojonmed  in  a  cave.     Ita  prescriptions  regulate  in 


the  most  minute  detail  not  only  the  daily  round  of 
work  and  prayer,  but  also  everything  relating  to 
the  food,  the  clothes,  the  sleep,  and  the  dwellings 
of  the  monks.  They  comprise  much  that  is  original 
and  characteristic  of  the  natiunal  Egyptian  mon- 
astic usage,  but  also  some  things  which  the  later 
tradition  did  not  accept  at  all  (so,  especially,  the 
division  of  the  inmates  of  inch  establishment  into 
'24  Td7^aTo  classified  according  to  a^e),  or  accepted 
only  with  considerable  modilieations  (for  instance, 
the  prescription  of  3  x  12  daily  acts  of  prayer). 

Partly  independent  of  the  models  otiered  by  the 
creations  of  these  two  great  monastic  fathers,  and 
j)artly  with  more  or  less  close  attachment  to  them, 
there  arose  even  during  their  lifetime  various  large 
and  afterwards  iutluential  settlements  of  asso- 
ciated bands  of  ascetics.  Thus  we  find  (1)  in 
Lower  Egj-pt,  the  monasteries,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  the  hermit-villages  of  the  Nitrian  moun- 
tain, founded  somewhere  about  the  year  320  by 
Amun  or  Amnioni\is,  as  well  as  those  of  the  desert 
of  Skete  to  the  north  of  this  hill  country,  founded 
about  330  by  Macarius  '  the  Great  or  '  the 
Egyptian '  (died  390) ;  (2)  the  South  Palestinian 
hermitages  and  monasteries  of  St.  Hilarion,  a 
jinpil  of  St.  Anthony  (c.  320-360);  (3)  the  N. 
Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  monasteries  called  into 
being  about  325  in  Nisibis  and  its  environs  by  the 
Egyptian  Awgln  (a  monkish  saint  who  received 
his  training  at  Taliennisi,  the  principal  monastery 
of  Pachomius)  ;  (4)  the  monastic  societies  estab- 
lished about  330  still  farther  north,  in  Armenia, 
Pontus,  and  Cappadocia,  by  Eustathius  of  Sebaste. 
Only  a  little  later  are  the  phenomena  which  mark 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  joint  practice  of 
asceticism  in  the  West,  especially  the  essentially 
monastic  activity  of  St.  Martin  (c.  370-400)  in 
Western  Gaul.  Regarding  the  majority  of  these 
fathers  of  the  monastic  system  we  have  more  or 
less  detailed  and  in  the  main  reliable  historical 
information.  In  his  Historia  Lausinca  (written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.),  Palladius  has 
collected  sketches  of  the  lives  of  some  70  not- 
able ascetics  and  founders  of  monasteries.  These 
sketches,  while  not  devoid  of  certain  features  of 
embellishment,  are  never  pure  fictions,  but  rather 
embody  reports  by  eye-  and  ear-witnesses  of  the 
persons  and  events  in  question.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  historical  value  of  the  still  older 
Historia  Monachorum  by  Rufinus,  and  to  Athan- 
asius's  Vita  Antonii.  Here,  again,  this  last-named 
biography  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Oriental 
fathers  of  monasticism  has  handed  down  to  ua 
information  which,  while  it  is  enriched  with  not  a 
few  legendary  additions,  represents  in  the  main  the 
authentic  testimony  of  contemporaries.  [Against 
the  attacks  of  modern  hyper-critics  (esp.  the  above- 
named  Weingarten)  on  these  and  other  sources  for 
the  history  of  asceticism  and  monasticism  during 
the  era  of  Constantine  and  the  following  period, 
see,  in  general,  the  discussions  by  C.  Butler  and 
the  author  of  the  present  article  in  the  works 
cited  below  (esp.  Zockler,  Askese  und  Moncktum, 
pp.  188  ft.,  200  ft'.,  212  ft".)]. 

III.  Development  op  Asceticism  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  —  The  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  added  scarcely  anything  that  was  essentially 
new  to  the  forms  of  ascetic  eftbrt  and  action  that 
had  become  usual  in  the  Early  Church  period ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  establishing  fixed  rules  and 
systematizing  these  forms  it  went  far  beyond  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Ancient  Church.  The  de- 
velopment in  question  was  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  the  following  four  periods  : 

I.  The  transition  period  from  the  Early  Church 
to  the  Middle  Ages  proper  (c.  3G0-800). — During 
this  period  the  labours  of  a  number  of  monastic 
legislators  in  East  and  West  gave  permanent  form 
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and  binding  force  to  the  traditions  of  the  era  of 
Constantine  with  reference  to  the  living'  tojietlier 
of  ascetics  in  monastic  establishments.  IJasil  thi: 
Great  of  Cffisarea  (died  379)  drew  up  a  set  of  rules, 
which  proved  of  fundamental  importance  and 
attained  to  permanent  influence,  for  the  monastic 
•ystem  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  and  partly 
also  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  Suppression  of 
the  hermit  or  anchorite  form  of  monastic  life 
(which  was  still  frequently  preferred  by  the 
earliest  Oriental  ascetics)  by  coenobite  arrange- 
ments, transfer  of  monastic  settlements  from  re- 
II  te  deserts  to  the  nei^'hbourhood  of  cities,  rejec- 
tiuu  of  hyper-ascetic  excesses  (e.g.  in  such  matters 
as  fasting  and  the  number  of  daily  times  of  prayer, 
which  were  restricted  to  seven  or  eight),  and  gener- 
ally an  increasing  mildness  of  disposition,  directed 
to  the  discouragmg  of  excessive  ascetic  enthusi- 
asm— such  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  characteristic 
features  of  this  organization  which  derived  its 
origin  and  its  name  from  Basil.  In  the  Latin 
edition  of  the  Rules  of  Basil,  which  Rulinus  pre- 
pared to  serve  as  a  constitution  for  the  lower 
Italian  and  Sicilian  branches  of  this  monastic 
family,  provision  is  maile  even  for  the  establish- 
ment of  double  religious  houses,  i.e.  the  erection 
close  to  one  another  of  monasteries  under  an 
abbot  and  of  nunneries  under  a  '  mother.'  The 
foundation  of  these  double  houses  indicates  a 
shrinking  from  the  vehemence  of  the  older  sexual 
asceticism.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  frequently 
in  the  West,  even  independently  of  the  inlluciice 
of  Basil  and  Ruhnus.  Such  houses  were  foundeii, 
for  instance,  in  Si>ain  by  P'ructuosus  (died  67U)  ; 
in  the  British  Isles  we  have  examples  in  the  Iro- 
Scottish  religious  houses  founded  by  St.  I'atrick 
and  St.  Columba  ;  and  still  later  in  tlie  orders  of 
Robert  of  Arbrissel  (died  1117),  (iilbert  of  Sem- 
pringhara  (died  1189),  and  Birgitta  of  Sweden 
(died  1373)  ;  cf.  Zijckler,  I.e.  pp.  290,  379  ti'.,  419  li., 
541  f.  More  or  less  important  developments  con- 
tinued to  be  undergone  by  Basil's  monastic  legis- 
lation in  the  Byzantine  East  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century.  These  concerned 
especially  such  matters  as  the  placing  of  the  re- 
ligious houses  under  the  bishop's  superintendence, 
increased  severity  of  discipline  within  convents, 
an  organic  union  whereby  anchorites  (/ttWiwrai, 
'inmates  of  cells')  lived  with  c(enobites  within 
the  same  ciuistral  district,  and  the  distinguishing 
of  the  monks'  right  of  jjenitential  discipline  from 
the  pastoral  charge  exercised  by  tlie  secular  clergy. 
Most  efl'ective  for  this  development  were  the 
ecclesiastical  prescriptions  of  Justinian's  civil 
code  ;  the  canons  of  certain  synods  of  the  7th 
and  8th  cents.,  especially  the  Trullan  Council,  ii. 
692;  the  influence  of  the  patriarch  Germanus  of 
Constantinople  (died  703),  of  the  abbot  Theodorus 
Studita  (died  826),  of  Athanasius  of  Trapczus  (c. 
960  IT.)  who  founded  the  oldest  principal  religious 
house  of  the  monastic  republic  on  Mt.  Athos,  and 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  monastic  prefect,  Simeon 
the  younger  (c.  1040;  cf.  Zdckler,  I.e.  p.  290 fT.  ; 
and,  in  regard  to  the  last  named,  K.  Holl,  Kitthu- 
giasmus  und  Bussgewalt  beim  griechisdien  Monch- 
turn,  Leipzig,  1898). 

Turning  to  the  monastic  system  and  asceticism 
of  the  West,  we  discover  the  most  iiitluential 
legislator  and  most  famous  founder  of  orders  in 
the  person  of  Benedict  the  Great  of  Nursia  (died 
543),  the  founder  of  Monte  Casino.  A  number  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  West  (in  iiarticular  Joh. 
Cassianus  [died  435]  and  Ca'sarius  of  Aries  [died 
542],  the  former  the  composer  of  rules  fur  monks, 
the  latter  the  author  of  a  system  for  nuns)  had 
sought  to  adapt  the  ascetic  traditions  of  the  East 
as  representeti  l)y  Egypt  and  Syria  to  the  needs  of 
the  inmates    of   Western    reli::iou3    houses.      In 


relation  to  these  attempts  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  course  followed  by  the  Regula  Benedicti, 
wliich  became  the  fundamental  code  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  orders  of  monks,  is  partly  to 
summarize  and  partly  to  condense  and  simplify 
previous  results.  The  liegula  in  its  present  form 
IS  divided  into  73  chapters,  and  though  perhaps 
not  free  from  some  later  additions,  may  be  re- 
garded, certainly  up  to  ch.  66,  as  genuine.  It 
exhibits  no  small  degree  of  legislative  wisdom  ia 
its  enactments,  which  are  marked  on  the  one 
hand  by  strictness  and  on  the  other  by  humanity 
and  mildness.  It  wears  the  aspect  of  strictness  in 
its  insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  votjim 
stabilUatis,  and  in  its  measures  for  ensuring  a 
strict  dausura  in  opposition  to  all  undutifulness 
and  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  monks  to  wander 
about  without  restraint;  so  also  in  its  demand 
that  there  shall  be  no  holding  of  private  property 
by  any  inmate  of  a  religious  house  ;  in  short,  in 
its  enforcing  of  the  three  fundamental  monastic 
duties :  ca.stitiis,  obcdientia,  paujicrtas.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  evinces  relative  mildness  in  its 
dietary  prescriptions  (t;lie  eating  of  Hesh  foocl 
being  jirohibiteu,  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine 
allowed),  its  regulation  of  dress,  its  enjoining  of 
silence  {tacit uniUrcjs)  at  fixed  times,  and  its  direc- 
tions as  to  devotions,  eight  daily  '  hours '  being 
indeed  prescribed,  but  excessive  length  being 
avoided  by  reducin''  the  number  of  I'salras  to  be 
sung  in  each  '  hour  to  three.  The  Rcgida  of  the 
jiatriarch  of  Monte  Casino  knows  as  yet  nothing  of 
the  more  violent  methods  of  penance  and  di.scipline, 
sueli  as  self-llagellation,  wearing  the  hair  shirt, 
temporary  indusio,  or  cunlincnient  of  monks  in 
their  cells,  etc.  Lt  was  reserved  for  later  epochs 
in  the  Miildle  Ages  to  give  birth  increasingly  to 
such  aggravations  of  asceiic  practice  until  an  un- 
natural degree  was  readied. 

2.  Tke  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  9th  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  11th  lenlury  (from  Charle- 
magne to  IlUdebrand). — This  period  is  character- 
ized, on  the  one  hand,  by  the  beginnings  of  that 
rigorous  reaction,  within  the  bosom  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order  of  monks,  against  the  frequent 
laxity  or  disuse  of  monastic  discipline,  such  a  re- 
action as  is  exhibited  in  the  refonns  of  the  younger 
Benedict  (of  Aniane,  died  821)  and  the  '  congre- 
gation '  of  Cluny  (especially  from  the  time  of  its 
second  abbot,  Odo  [died  942]) ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  constant  eflbrt  of  the  Church,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  penance,  to  carry  over  ascetic 
l)rinci]des  and  habits  of  life  to  the  lay  world. 
Amongst  the  literature  serving  this  purpose  (the 
Libri  Pcenitentinles),  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
prominent  places  should  be  assigned  to  the  works 
of  Columbanus  of  LuxeuU  (died  615),  who  com- 
posed not  only  a  book  of  penance  for  laymen,  but 
a  rule  for  religious  houses  (regula  ccenobialin) 
wliieh  contained  a  severe  penal  code.  In  this 
class  of  literature  we  find  [ircscribed  not  only  a 
number  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  penance  for  sins 
that  have  been  confessed  (money  fines,  almsgix  ing, 
pilgrimages  to  distant  shrines,  intensilied  fastings, 
etc.),  but  with  special  frequency  also  the  penalty 
of  llagcllation.  In  connexion  with  the  rigorous 
movement  emanating  from  Clunj',  there  were  many 
monasteries  in  whicOi,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  nth  cent.,  this  flagellation  was  practised  in 
a  specially  severe  form,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
retinements  addeil  to  intensify  it.  Thus  arose 
the  practice  of  self-llagellation,  lirst  introduced  in 
certain  religious  houses  of  Cential  Italy  (Clusium, 
I'omposia,  (lerhaps  also  at  Canialdoli  near  Arezzo, 
the  original  scat  of  the  Cannildulensian  'congre- 
gation' founded  by  Roiiiuald  (died  1027]),  and 
reduced  to  a  line  art  in  I'eter  Diiiuiani's  establish- 
ment, Eonte  Avellana,  by  Douiuiicus,  sumamed 
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Loricatos  (c.  1050),  who  added  to  the  self-inflicted 
flagellation  yet  other  methods  of  mortifying  the 
flesh,  notably  the  performance  of  numerous  genu- 
flexions (metarmecB)  during  the  singing  of  Psalms 
in  Divine  worship,  and  so  became  a  much  admired 
hero  of  the  self-torturing  byper-asoetic  discipline 
(see  the  literature  cited  below). 

A  more  harmless  form  of  the  joint  practice  of 
asceticism,  like\vi8e  developed  first  in  the  religious 
houses  that  were  influenced  by  the  reforming 
movement  of  Cluny,  and  showing  itself  aJmost 
simultaneously  in  Central  Italy  and  in  South 
Germany,  consisted  in  the  institution  of  lay- 
brothers  or  'outside  brothers'  (fratres  exteriores 
or  conversi  or  even  barbati).  These  were  a  kind 
of  half-monks,  who,  because  they  were  subject  to 
only  part  of  Benedict's  iJf^u/a  and  were  not  bound 
to  wear  the  monastic  habit,  did  much  to  diffuse  the 
spirit  of  monastic  piety  even  in  lay  circles,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  extend  the  political  influence 
of  the  monastery.  Starting  from  Gualbert's  '  con- 
gregation '  of  Vallombrosa  near  Florence  (c.  1038), 
ami  from  Hirschau,  the  monastery  of  abbot  William 
the  Holy  (died  1091),  this  institution  of  lay-brothers 
gradually  estabUshed  itself  in  other  'congrega- 
tions' as  well.  It  became  the  model  for  those 
brotherhoods  of  Penitents  or  Tertiaries  which  were 
afterwards  (from  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.)  affiliated 
with  the  mendicant  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis,  and  from  whose  activity  results  of  great 
significance  followed. 

3.  The  period  of  the  Cnuadet  and  of  the  last  two 
cetUuriet  of  the  Middle  A^es  (c.  110O-1517).— 'The 
characteristics  of  this  period  are  an  ever-gro\ving 
eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  religious  orders  to  extend 
their  manner  of  cultivating  piety  to  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  and  an  increasing  tendency  to  multiply 
ascetic  practices  and  forms.  Even  during  the 
12th  cent,  the  monasticiziug  of  the  secular  clergy 
by  the  imposition  of  celibacy — a  movement  which 
bad  the  fashion  set  to  it  in  Kome  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII. — had  been  accomplished  in  almost 
all  the  countries  of  the  West,  both  the  great 
rival  '  congregations '  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
that  of  Cluny  and  that  of  the  Cistercians,  lending 
their  services  to  the  Curia  for  this  end.  Still 
greater  results  were  reached  by  the  above-men- 
tioned mendicant  orders,  which  lioia  the  13th  cent, 
began  to  take  up  the  work  of  both  these  bodies 
and  ill  general  of  the  older  religious  orders.  Partly 
through  the  stringency  with  which  they  enforced 
the  rule  of  poverty,  piutly  through  the  mstitution 
of  Tertiaries  above  referred  to,  and,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  owing  to  their  preaching  in  the  language 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  self-sacrificing  character 
of  their  jjastoral  activity,  especially  in  times  of 
severe  national  calamities,  they  gained  for  them- 
selves a  degree  of  popularity  which  threw  all 
their  predecessors  into  the  shade.  Many  pheno- 
mena of  asceticism  as  well  as  hyper-asceticism 
still  prevailed  side  by  side  with  the  influences 
emanating  from  these  regularly  constituted  chief 
representatives  of  monastic  piety.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  the  practice,  much  resorted  to  by 
both  sexes,  of  inclusio,  or  allovs'ing  themselves  to  be 
shut  up  in  narrow  cells,  caves,  or  huts,  sometimes 
in  remote  districts,  sometimes  in  the  vicinity  of 
much  frequented  churches  or  religious  houses. 
So  with  pU^images  to  places  of  devotion  and 
miracle  ■  worting  shrines,  the  latter  increasing 
in  number  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
To  the  same  category  belong  the  processions  of 
flagellants,  which  after  the  year  1349  repeatedly 
poured  over  great  tracts  of  country,  and  whose 
practices  about  the  beginning  of  tne  15th  cent, 
were  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spanish  Dominican  saint 
Vinceutius  Ferrer  (1401-1417).     Another  pheno- 


menon was  the  appearance  in  particular  localities 
of  groups  of  people  who  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  religious  (or  semi-religious)  mania,  e.g.  the 
'dancers'  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Holland  (1374) 
and  Strassburg  (1418).  Finally  must  be  mentioned 
the  numerous  instances,  amounting  almost  to  a 
general  epidemic  of  asceticism,  in  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  '  stigmatization '  miracle  connected 
with  St.  Francis  (1224),  visible  copies  of  the  wounds 
of  Christ  were,  it  was  alleged,  miraculously  pro- 
duced on  persons  of  both  sexes,  sometimes  >vithin 
the  pale  of  the  two  rival  orders  of  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Dominic,  sometimes  outside  it. 

The  above  and  kindred  phenomena  betray  a 
religious  degeneration,  hand  in  hand  with  which 
went  numerous  symptoms  of  moral  decay,  particu- 
larly in  the  discipline  of  most  of  the  religious 
orders,  old  and  new  alike.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  counteract  this  degeneration  by  the  mystical 
and  inward  tendency  which  marked  some  ascetic 
groups,  esp.  the  '  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life ' 
(}.«.),  who  spread  from  the  Netherlands  over  North 
and  Central  Germany ;  but  this  eflbrt  to  lead  men 
to  spiritual  religious  exercises  and  to  a  spiritual 
following  of  Christ  failed  to  make  any  deep  and 
lasting  impression  upon  any  large  nnmMr  of 
people. 

IV.  Asceticism  is  Modern  Times.— The 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  led  to  a 
return,  on  the  part  of  all  that  portion  of  Western 
Christendom  wnich  adhered  to  it,  to  that  limited 
measure  of  ascetic  practice  and  aim  which  was 
the  norm  for  primitive  Christianity,  with  its 
freedom  from  the  Law.  In  other  words,  an 
attitude  of  disapproval  was  adopted  not  only 
towards  the  hyper-asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  also  towards  those  intensifications  of  the 
ascetic-monastic  principle  which  had  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Early  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  both  the  Churcnes  of  Catholic  tradition, 
the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  this  critical  attitude, 
derived  from  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, towards  the  development  of  previous 
centuries  was  condemned  as  unbridled  anti- 
nomianism.  Hence  the  attempt  was  made  to 
conserve  not  only  the  ascetic  but  partly  also  the 
hyper-ascetic  acquisitions  of  the  Church's  past. 
Accordingly  a  wide  severance  between  the  prin- 
cipal Churches  in  the  matter  of  their  ascetic 
practice  now  set  in. 

1.  The  Gneco-Buasian  Church. — Thfa  Chorch, 
which  had  been  more  or  less  untouched  by  the 
exaggerations  of  asceticism  that  had  shown 
themselves  during  the  mediaeval  development  of 
the  Western  Church,  continues  to  abide  in  all 
essentials  by  the  forms  and  conditions  with  which 
the  period  of  primitive  Christianity  had  ended. 
Hence  for  it  an  enduring  validity  belongs  to 
Canon  13  of  the  Second  'Trullan  Council,  which 
frees  the  priests  and  the  lower  clergy  in  general 
from  the  obligation  to  celibacy ;  as  well  as  to  the 
12th  Canon  of  the  same  Council,  which  strictly 
binds  the  higher  grades  of  the  hierarchy,  from 
bishops  upwards,  to  an  unmarried  life.  Accord- 
ingly, the  higher  church  offices  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
held  only  by  men  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
monastic  clergy  —  a  principle  far-reaching  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  whole  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
life,  and  serving  to  erect  a  great  wall  of  partition 
against  Western  Catholicism. 

2.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church. — Along  with  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  this  Church  retains  almost 
all  the  other  intensifications  of  the  ascetic  principle 
which  the  mediaeval  development  added  to  the 
Early  Church  traditions.  Nay,  in  the  interests 
of  its  contra-reforming  aims  it  has  in  not  a  few 
points  gone  beyond  the  Middle  Ages.  New  forms 
of  ascetic  discipline  and  self-torture  could  indeed 
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no  longer  be  invented,  bat  all  that  was  possible  was 
done  in  order  to  give  more  effective  form  and 
more  refined  manner  to  the  creations  of  earlier 
days.  This  will  be  seen  if,  for  instance,  Loj'ola's 
Exercitia  spiritualia  be  compared  with  their  em- 
bryonic types  in  the  monastic  mysticism  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  or  if  the  .Jesuitical 
school  comedies  and  the  performance  of  oratorios 
in  the  order  of  Neri  be  compared  with  the  crudities 
of  the  clerical  plays  of  the  closing  pre-Reformation 
period.  Of  the  unnatural  extravagances  of  the 
later  mediaeval  asceticism,  some,  such  as  llacellant- 
ism,  inclusio,  the  wearing  of  the  penitential  shirt, 
etc.,  were,  if  not  wholly  suppressed,  at  least  some- 
what mitigated  and  more  discreetly  ordered.  The 
tendency  to  multiply  the  forms  of  joint  practice  of 
asceticism  was  still  maintained.  And  especially 
in  the  frequent  formation  of  new  religious  brother- 
hoods and  sisterhoods  outside  the  orders  pru^jer 
the  more  recent  Catholicism  exhibits  an  inventn  e 
genini  and  a  productive  power  which  have  been  able 
to  defy  all  counter-forces,  including  even  the  re- 
volutionary storm  at  the  transition  from  the  18th 
to  the  19tn  cent.,  and  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  continue  to  exhibit  the  same 
capacity  as  during  the  first  decades  of  the  counter- 
Reformation.  The  Society  of  Jesus  forms  the  chief 
centre.  Within  its  bosom  is  constantly  produced 
that  inexhaustible  supply  of  ascetic  vital  energy 
which  is  diffused  in  all  directions  with  triumphant 
effect.  The  uniqueness  of  this  most  important  and 
original  of  all  Catholic  orders  consists  neither  in 
unexampled  severity  of  self-mortification  nor  in  un- 
osoal  zeal  in  perf  ormingdeedsof  loving  self-sacrifice, 
nor  yet  in  a  superlative  degree  of  scientific  indus- 
try. In  none  of  these  points,  least  of  ail  in  the 
last-named,  is  the  order  of  Loyola  content  to  hold 
»  secondary  place ;  but  it  seeks  its  chief  glory  in 
an  intensifying  of  the  monastic  virtue  of  obedience, 
whereby  it  far  surpasses  all  that  has  been  achieved 
in  this  matter  by  earlier  ascetic  societies.  The 
secret  of  its  greatness  lies  in  the  blindly  obedient 
devotion  on  the  part  both  of  its  individual  members 
and  of  its  superiors  to  the  commanti  of  the  Pope, 
and  all  with  a  view  to  extirpating  Protestant 
heresy.  To  the  vow  of  obedience  it  lias  imparted, 
especially  by  that  sacrifice  of  intellect  to  which  it 
trains  its  pupils,  a  military  precision  which  secures 
for  it  an  incomparable  superiority  over  all  the 
other  militant  orders  of  the  I'apal  Church.  And, 
owing  to  this  essentially  military  character  and 
organization,  while  it  has  not  indeed  reached  ita 
goal  in  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism,  it  has 
gained  other  successes  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Instead  of  the  Churches  of  Protestantism,  it  has 
completely  conquered  its  own  Church,  and  secured 
for  itself  within  it  a  position  of  influence  which,  to 
edl  appearance,  is  destined  to  continue  for  decaides 
if  not  for  centuries. 

3.  The  Protestant  Churches. — These  reject,  as 
their  reforming  instruments  and  Confessions  de- 
clare with  practical  unanimity  (cf.  Con/.  Attg.  artt. 
26,27;  XJlXIX  Artt.,  xxxii.,  xxxiv. ;  Con/.  Helvet. 
ii.  18,  24,  29;  Scotch  Con/,  i.  14,  15,  and  ii.),  the 
Roman  demand  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  just 
as  they  oppose  the  claiming  of  special  merit  for 
a.scetic  displays  of  virtue.  A  certain  number  of 
wonted  ascetic  observances,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  keeiiin^  weekly  and  yearly  lasts,  passed  over  into 
the  practice  of  Lutherans,  Ant,'licana,  and  some 
of  the  other  Reformed  Churches  in  the  times  im- 
mediately following  the  Reformation,  but  have  sor- 
vived  in  only  a  vei-y  limited  measure  down  to  the 
present  day.  A  return  to  the  princijiles  and  prac- 
tices of  strict  asceticism  in  the  matter  tiothof  fasting 
and  of  abstinence  from  worldly  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments, evincing  in  general  a  tendency  to  with- 
anwal  from  the  world,  was  aimed  at  and  in  some 


measure  achieved  by  the  Continental  Pietism  of 
the  17th  and  18th  cents.,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  her  colonies  by  Methodism  and  some  of  the 
Methodist  and  Bapti.st  sects  (espfcially  the  Tunkers 
[from  c.  1724]  and  the  Shakers  [Iidmi  1774],  both  of 
which  favoured  the  principles  of  celibacy  and  com- 
plete community  ot  property).  But  even  these 
attempts  led  for  the  most  part  to  no  permanent 
results.  The  Pietistic  bodies  in  Germany,  in  so 
far  as  they  survived  the  Spener-Francke  and  Zin- 
zendort  times,  introduced  important  modifications 
in  their  opposition  to  a  more  secular  form  of  Christi- 
anity. A  more  enduring  character  belongs  to  the 
ascetic  eflbrts  of  many  branches  of  British  and 
American  Methodism.  Particularly  in  the  sphere 
of  the  crusade  against  alcohol  not  a  little  success 
has  already  been  achieved,  whose  salutary  influence 
extends  to  the  life  of  other  denominations  as  well, 
and  from  which  stUl  more  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  future.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Its  '  Self-Denial 
Efforts,'  i.e.  abstinence  from  a  number  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  with  a  view  to  being  able  to  give 
all  the  more  for  the  benefit  of  others,  may  be  classed 
with  those  forms  of  ascetic  action  whose  survival 
and  wider  diffusion  w  ithin  the  pale  of  Protestant 
Christianity  are  in  general  to  be  wished  and  prayed 
for.  Similar  in  character  and  aim  are  the  '  Weeks 
of  Self-Denial '  that  have  recently  become  common 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  North  America,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  by  R.  E.  Thompson,  the 
historian  of  that  denomination,  in  American  Church 
History  series,  vi.  189. 

LiTKaiTCRH.— L  General:  O.  Zockler,  Kritisdie  Oeschichtt 
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Mtinchtum,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1897  ;  J.  Mayer,  Die  christliche  Askeae, 
ikr  tf'esCTi  utid  ihre  hiatoriiche  Ent/altung,  Freiburg,  1894  [a 
little  work  by  a  Roman  Catholic  author  containing  only  a 
superlicial  sketch,  defective  from  the  historical  point  of  viewj ; 
C.  E.  Luthardt,  Qesch.  der  chrietl.  Efhik,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1888- 
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Edin.  1889. 
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born,  1907;  E.  Spreitzcnhofer,  O.8.B.,  Die  Etii wicklung  de4 
alien  Mimchtuma  in  Italien  his  zum  A  u/treten  dea  heitigen  Bene- 
dikt,  Vienna,  1894 ;  G.  Griitzmacber,  Die  Tirdeutwng  Denedieta 
vun  Nuraia  und  aciner  Hegel  in  der  GeachirMe  dee  Mdnchtutne, 
Berlin,  1892 ;  Seebass  and  Zockler,  art.  '  Iknedlkterorden,'  iii 
PHS*  IL  677  ff.  ;  E.  Sackur,  Die  Cluniacenaer  in  ihrer  kirch- 
lichen  Wirkaamkeit  bis  zur  Mitte  des  zweilen  Jahrhun*ierts  2 
vols.,  Halle,  1891-1894;  cf.,  In  general,  Hanck,  Kirchenae. 
KhiehU  DeuUchlanda,  Ulpzlg,  lEKIO-lMK,  vol*.  U.  iU.  It  uii 
ZdcklAT,  (y.  Mt.  pp.  82»-667. 
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VL  Bistort  of  ascbticism  ih  Modern  Tihes  :  On  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  asceticism  see  Kattenbusch  and  Hetjn- 
bncher,  opp.  citt.;  and  cL,  for  the  different  modern  orders, 
artt.  CAfLTUiss,  Jksuits,  Ligdoruss,  etc.  On  asceticism  in  the 
Protestant  Churches  see  H.  Josephson,  Die  erangel.  Askese, 
Leipzig.  1S90 ;  Jul.  Kaftan,  i»^e  Askege  im  Leben  des  evangel. 
ChrUUntums,  Potsdam,  1904 ;  cf.  also  the  artt.  Metbodish  and 
PlETlssi,  and,  in  general,  Zbckler,  op.  cit.  pp.  55S-631. 

O.   ZOCKLER. 

ASCETICISM  (Greek). —We  find  asceticism 
even  in  ancient  Greek  life,  and  there,  in  fact,  its 
nnseen  beginnings  go  back  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 
Sundry  anticipations  of  the  practice  are  traceable 
in  various  religious  cults,  as,  e.g.,  the  rigorous 
fasting  enjoined  by  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  the 
fast-day  in  the  sacred  calendar  of  the  Attic 
Thesniophoria,  the  fasting  preparatoir  to  incuba- 
tion in  the  chthonian  cults,  etc.*  But  none  of 
these  ever  got  beyond  the  embryonic  stage,  as  they 
did  not  emanate  from  any  systematic  religious 
conception  of  the  world.  Ascetic  movements  of 
real  significance  make  their  first  appearance  among 
the  ecstatic  seers  and  purifiers  of  the  7th  and  6th 
centuries  B.C.  Thus  Abaris,  whom  Pindar  (frag. 
270  B)  names  as  a  contemporary  of  Croesus,  is  said 
to  have  carried  the  golden  arrow  of  Apollo  over 
the  whole  earth  without  taking  food.t  In  Strabo, 
vii.  301,  he  appears  as  the  pattern  ei/toXfos  Ka.1  Xiri- 
TTfToi  Kai  SiKaioffirrr)s — a  description,  of  course,  merely 
legendary  and  idealizing.  The  famous  seer  and 
purifier,  Epimeiiides  of  Crete,  is  also  extolled  by 
ancient  authorities  for  his  rigorous  fasting  and 
his  ascetic  mode  of  life  in  general.  J  While  it  may 
be  the  case  that  these  reports  all  proceed  from  the 
Pseudepimenidea  of  Onomacritus,  we  have  never- 
theless no  reason  to  doubt  the  ascetic  tendencies 
of  the  persons  named,  or  of  kindred  spirits.  This 
is,  in  fact,  confirmed  by  the  account  given  in 
Hippocrates,  de  Morb.  Sacr.  c.  1  (Littr^,  ii.  354  fl'.), 
of  the  rules  of  ab.stinence  prescribed  by  such  puri- 
fier8.§  The  purpose  of  these  regulations  and  cere- 
monies was  to  purify  men  from  the  contaminating 
touch  of  demons.  And,  indeed,  the  practice  of 
cathartics  in  general  ajose  mainly  from  the  dread 
of  demonic  powers,  mth  their  standing  menace  of 
pollution.  Such  ideas  had  not  yet  taken  shape  in 
the  Homeric  age. 

These  germinal  notions,  however,  could  not  de- 
velop into  a  genuine  asceticism  until  men  had 
become  conscious  of  an  opposition  between  body 
and  soul.  No  doubt  the  idea  that  the  soul  may 
pursue  an  independent  existence  apart  from  the 
Dody  belongs  to  the  remote  past,  the  phenomena 
of  dreams,  the  trance  of  'possession,'  as  also  the 
freq^uently  abrupt  transition  from  life  to  death,  all 
havmg  tended  to  suggest  such  a  thought  to  primitive 
man.  But  the  feeling  of  an  opposition,  the  surmise 
that  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  divine,  while  the 
body  is  merely  its  prison-house,  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  Greece  as  a  result  of  the  experiences 
of  men  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  notably  in  connexion 
with  the  Dionysan  cult.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  tri- 
umphal advance  of  the  Dionysan  religion  which 
first  gave  cuiTency  to  the  conN-iction  that  the  soul 
acquires  hitherto  unsuspected  powers  once  it  is  free 
from  the  tramniel.s  of  the  body — a  conviction  pre- 
sently appropriated  by  the  adherents  of  Orphism. 
'  Of  small  account,  as  contrasted  with  the  soul, 
ever  striving  after  freedom,  must  appear  the  body, 
as  that  which  ob.structs,  which  fetters,  and  which 
must  be  cast  off.'  .  .  .   '  It  was  all  but  inevitable 

•  Not  only  in  the  Demeter  cult,  but  also  in  the  worehip  of 
deitiefl  of  (oreign  extraction  :  Cybele,  or.  lat«r.  Isis,  or.  finally. 
Mithras. 

t  HerodoL  iv.  38  ;  Plato,  Charmida,  168  B  :  Lycure.  Jrair.  86 : 
lamblich.  ViL  fythag.  141.  .  -^/       o      -»        . 

J  Diog.  Laert.  i.  114  =  Diel8,  Froj. 2 ii.  490, 1. 168. ;  Plato,  Laws, 
lii.  877  D  (reference  to  Hesiod,  Op.  40  f.):  PluUrch,  Sepl.  Sap. 
Cmvir.  157  D  =  Diels,  Frag.i  492,  27  n. ;  Theoplirasu  Uist.  Plant. 
tU.  12.  1,  Char.  16-Fraa.«  493,  No.  6. 

t  With  Hippocrates'  sketch  cf.  the  Ptthuonui  mrulationB 
In  DJog.  Ij>«t.  TilL  SS. 


that  one  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  idee 
of  the  antagonism  between  body  and  soul,  especi- 
ally if  he  moved  in  the  circle  of  cathartic  ideas  and 
practices,  should  hit  upon  the  thought  that  the 
soul  itself  must  be  "purified"  from  the  body  as  a 
defiling  enctimbrance  (Rohde,  Psyche^,  ii.  101).' 

This  feeling  of  the  rigid  opposition  between  soul 
and  body,  as  also  of  their  vital  and  radical  differ- 
ence in  value,  forms  the  one  main  source  of  asceti- 
cism. The  other  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  nascent 
consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  consequent  yearning 
for  redemption,  in  troubled  souls.  *  Before  the  age 
of  (let  us  say)  Hesiod,  such  feelings  had  no  place 
whatever  in  Greek  life.  They  sprang  from  a 
pessimistic  outlook  upon  earthly  existence  (cf.  art. 
Pessimism),  the  proximate  causes  of  which  pro- 
bably lay  in  the  social  and  political  conditions 
as  well  as  in  the  revolutionary  changes  of  the  7th 
and  6th  centuries  B.C.  Asceticism  was  regarded 
as  a  means  of  liberating  the  soul  from  the  bondage 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world  of  sense  in  general 
(that  the  body  is  the  prison  of  the  soul  was  one  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  Orphism  t) :  by  the  practice 
of  asceticism,  in  fact,  the  soul,  di%'ine  in  origin, 
but  meanwhile  immured  in  the  body  by  reason  of 
its  guilt,  might  free  itself  from  every  corporeal 
bond,  as  from  the  whole  '  cycle  of  becoming,'  and, 
venturing  forth  upon  its  night  to  the  Deity,  at 
length  become  one  therewith,  t  Here  we  come 
upon  the  conjunction  of  asceticism  and  mysticism. 

I.  Orphism. — Views  of  this  character  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  communities  named  after 
the  Thracian  bard  Orpheus,  which  can  be  traced 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  The 
Orphic  sect,  which  in  the  6th  cent,  appears  to 
have  had  its  main  centre  in  Athens, — witness  the 
fact  that  Onomacritus  flourished  at  the  Court  of 
the  Pisistratida?, — seems,  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  to  have  found  a  particularly  con- 
genial soil  in  lower  Italy  and  Sicily.§  Fresh  and 
surprising  evidence  of  this  has  been  furnished  by 
the  gold  leaves  found  in  tombs  of  the  4th  and  3rd 
cents.  B.C.  at  Petilia,  near  Thurii.  An  inscription 
of  like  import,  moreover,  dating  from  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.,  nas  been  discovered  at  Eleuthema  in 
Crete.  While  Orphism  was  never  assimilated  by 
the  civic  religion, H  and  while  the  various  Orphic 
cults  from  the  4th  cent,  onwards  degenerated  more 
and  more  into  esoteric  mysteries  and  nonconform- 
ing communities,  they  nevertheless  continued  to 
exist  till  the  close  or  the  ancient  era,  and  still 
exercised  a  profound  influen<e  upon  Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism  and  Neo-Platonism,  as  well  as  upon 
early  Christian  ideas  regarding  the  other  world 
and  the  experiences  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
central  feature  of  the  Orphic  faith  was  constituted 
by  the  forttmes  of  the  god  Dionysus-Zagreus,  who 
as  a  child  was  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured  by  the 
Titans,  Athene  being  able  to  recover  his  heart 
only ;  this  she  carried  to  Zeus,  who,  having 
swallowed  it,  presently,  with  Seniele,  begot  the 
'  new  Dionysus,'  and  destroyed  the  Titans  with  a 
thunderbolt.  From  their  ashes  afterwards  arose 
the  human  race,  and,  accordingly,  there  are  in 
man  two  constituent  elements — a  Dionysan  and 
a  Titanic.  It  is  the  Dionysan  constituent  that 
generates  the  human  soul,  and  man  must  free 
hunself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Titanic  element 
in  order  to  return  once  more  to  the  deity  whose 
essence  he  likewise  shares. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  early  Orphic  as 
ceticism  was  the  prohibltivn  of  animal  food  (cl 
Euripides,  Hippolyt.  952=Diels,  Frag.-  471,  No.  8). 

•  Orphi.a,  fmj.  226. 

t  Cf.  espiciallv  Plato,  Cratyl.  400 C;  Phada,  6S«  =  OrpA.oi. 
frag.  221  (Al.cl). 
;  Cf.  e.g.  Orjihica,  frag.  226. 

§  The  earliest  specific  mention  of  the  aect  if  in  Herod,  ii.  ^\ 
I  E.  Maass  is  of  a  different  opinion. 
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In  Ariatophanes,  Frogs,  1032,  .^^chylus  (who  had  probably 
be«n  Initiated  into  the  Orphic  mysteries)  says  : 

'Optitfii^  fiiv  yap  TtKfrd^  9'  rifilv  KareSet^t  ^^I'cor  t'  aw^x*<r€au 

Ot  Euripides,  trag.  476  N2,  t.  16  fl.  : 

IlaAAeifKa  &'  «x^^  e'fiara  ifievytt 
yivtffiv  Tf  PpOTUiV  Kal  ytKpof^rjmjt 

^puiffiv  iBerrttyv  ireiftv\ayfxat. 
Bm  >1(0  Plato,  Lam,  ri.  782  0  :  ovSi  0oiic  cTtUfi«r  iitr  yn/'«r#at 
tviULri  r<  ovx  ^r  toic  ^eott  ^<P<^  irMaifOi  5e  tai  uMirt  Kapn-ol  BtSev 
fi4vo*  sal  roiaOra  oAAa  ayvti  di/^ara,  (ropicuif  5'  diret'xot^o  wc  ovx 
S^riov  &v  iaditiv  ovUi  rovf  tuii'  dfui'  Ptnfj.ovi  ai^ari  ^tatV e[f,  oAAd 
'Op^iKoi  Tti'«t  kryifievot  ^I'oi  eyiyvoiTO  ■^^iil'  Tot?  rdre,  ai/aixw»' 
u^i'  Jx^M'*^*  w^KTwr,  iiL^v\iov  5e  rovvavriov  irdvrtov  aire\6fieyo^.i 

The  prohibition  not  oniy  applied  to  the  eating  ot  riesh,  but 
covered  all  food-stuffs  of  animal  origin,  even  eggs  (irag.  42, 
Abel) ;  and,  amongst  vegetables,  beans :  cf.  Diels,  Frag.^  214, 

28  :  ipeptrat  Si  itai  'Op^^tuf  Ta5e  einj,  AriAot,  iravSeiXoi,  KvifxtDV  airb 
Xripac  exetrdat  Ka\'ltr6v  roi  cv^/xovc  re  iiayelv  Ket^oAaf  re  tok^uc. 

The  reason  of  these  prohibitions  was  that  the 
things  referred  to  were  used  by  tlie  x^iSnot  in  their 
sacrifices  to  the  dead  and  as  food ;  t  in  the  case  of 
eggs,  a  further  consideration  was  perhaps  the  fact 
that  these  contained  the  germ  of  life  (cf.  frag.  42, 
Abel).  The  practice  oi  fasting  {yTitrrda)  seems  also 
to  hare  had  a  place  in  Orphic  asceticism.§ 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  things  and  conditions 
from  which  they  really  kept  themselves  unspotted 
were  those  which  represented  in  the  symbolism 
of  religion,  rather  than  involved  in  actual  practice, 
a  dependence  upon  the  world  of  death  and  im- 
permanence'  (Rohde,  op.  cit.  ii.  126). 

The  Orphic  asceticism,  however,  like  the'Op^c/cit 
jSiof  in  general,  probably  had,  even  in  its  early 
stages,  an  ethical  import  as  well.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  opinion  of  Erwin  Rohde,  who,  speak- 
ing of  this  asceticism,  says  :  '  It  does  not  enioin 
the  practice  of  the  civic  virtues,  nor  is  discipline 
or  transformation  of  character  required  by  it ;  the 
Bom-total  of  its  morality  is  to  bend  one  s  course 
towards  the  deity,  and  turn  away,  not  from  the 
moral  lapses  and  aberrations  of  earthly  life,  but 
from  earthly  existence  itself  {op.  cit.  ii.  125,  cf.  ii. 
102).  On  the  other  hand,  Gomperz  writes  :  '  What 
distinguishes  the  Orphic  branch  of  theGreek  religion 
from  tlie  other  Mysteries  is  the  extraordinary  em- 
phasis it  laid  upon  morality,  an  approximation  to 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Apollinarian  cult  central- 
ized at  Delphi.  This  deepening  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness may  well  be  regarded  as  the  true  source 
of  the  most  important  and  most  characteristic 
element  in  the  Orphic  teachings  about  the  soul ' 
{GriecL  Denker^,  i.  107,  cf.  4.'54).||  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  the  view  of  Gomperz,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Kohde,  is  so  far  the  riglit  one,  though  the 
former  has  possibly  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
moral  factor. 

2.  Pythagoreanism. — Orphic  ideas  exercised  a 
vast  influence  upon  the  succeeding  period.  In  the 
first  place,  cognate  views  and  practices  are  found 
among  the  early  I'ythagoreans.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  aeterraine  precisely  how  far  such 
ideas  are  traceable  to  Pytnagoras  himself,  as  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  scnool  are  all  we  have  to  go 
uijon  till  the  time  of  Philolaus,  i.e.  the  middle  of 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.  ;!  but  general  considerations 
seem  to  favour  the  theory  of  their  being  so  derived. 
With  regard  to  Pythagoras,  indeed,  we  are  certain 
of  only  two  of  his  cardinal  tenets,  viz.  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  transmigration  of 
souls.**  But  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  intimately 
„hese  two  tenets  are  connected  with  asceticism 
among  the    adherents    of    Ovphism,   with   whose 

•  Diels,  op.  elt.  492,  27  n.,  where  for  fraj;.  472  read  frag.  475. 

t  Cf.  also  Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.  !.')!>  C;  further,  the  late 
Orphic  Liihika,  308  (proscription  of  animal  food),  699  f.  (pro- 
Bcription  of  animal  sacrifice). 

X  The  prohibition  of  burying  the  deati  in  woollen  clothes  is 
already  noted  by  Herodotus,  ii.  81 ;  cf.  Rohde,  ii.  120,  1. 

I  Diels,  Frag.^  p.  482,  4  fl.  On  this  see  Diels,  Orphischer 
Demeterhpmnus,  6  ff. 

II  Endorsed  bv  Ernst  Maasa,  Orpheus,  167  f. 
T  Diels,  Fragy  i.  22. 

*•  Herod,  ii.   123  =  Diels,  Frag.i  I.  22,  No.  1;   lenophanea, 
(rag.  7  D ;  cf.  Enipedocles,  frag.  129. 
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Mysteries  Pythatjoras  was  undoubtedly  acquainted, 
and  when  we  find  unmistakable  traces  of  the 
ascetic  mode  of  life  even  among  the  oldest  I^tha- 
goreans,  we  need  hardly  hesitate  to  infer  that 
the  founder  of  the  school  was  himself  an  ascetic. 
Even  Herodotus  (ii.  81)  speaks  of  the  prohibition 
of  burying  the  dead  in  woollen  clothes  as  being 
not  only  an  Orphic,  but  also  a  Pythagorean,  ordi- 
nance ;  while,  again,  the  doctrine  of  the  4l^ox^| 
ilif&X.'^y  was  attributed  to  Pythagoras  by  the 
geographer  Eudoxus  (c.  280  B.C.).*  The  con- 
trary opinion  expressed  by  Aristoxenus  t  is  really 
meant  to  apply  only  to  contemporary  Pythagorean 
scholars  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  t  The 
interdict  against  the  use  of  beans  seems  like- 
^vise  to  belong  to  the  early  school. §  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  early  Pythagoreans  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  simple  life.  ||  A  peculiar  feature 
in  their  asceticism,  from  the  4th  cent,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  been  silence,  originally  resorted  to, 
no  doubt,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  sacrilegious  or 
ill-omened  language  in  their  religious  practices ; 
compare  what  is  said  by  Isocrates  [Busiris,  28) 
regarding  the  Pythagoreans  of  his  own  time.  IT  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  anticipations  of  sexual 
asceticism,  or  continence,  are  apparently  found  in 
connexion  with  the  primitive  school.** 

Meagre  as  these  notices  are,  they  are  sufficient 
to  show  ns  that  purity  (a7>'e(a,  ay^a-Tela)  in  the 
ceremonial  religious  sense  was  the  ideal  of  the 
'Italic'  philosophers  no  less  than  of  the  Orphic 
cults.  Moreover,  when  we  compare  with  them 
the  teaching  of  Pythagoras  regarding  the  im- 
mortality and  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and 
that  of  Philolaus  regarding  the  human  body  as  a 
house  of  detention  wherein  the  soul  expiates  its 
guilt  (frag.  14D),  it  would  appear  that  early 
Pythagorean  asceticism  sprang  from  the  same 
fundamental  causes,  and  had  the  same  objects  in 
view,  as  that  of  Orphism,  the  influence  of  which 
upon  the  former  is  unmistakable.  Pjthagoreanism, 
further,  had  also  an  ethical  tendency ;  thus  one  of 
its  characteristic  virtues  was  awcppojiivr],  which  was 
supposed  to  be  promoted  by  asceticism,  and  which 
unquestionably  had  a  place  in  the  system  before 
the  days  of  Aristoxenus. tt 

3.  Empedocles.  —  While  we  may  thus  deduce 
from  a  tradition,  fragmentary  at  best  and  over- 
grown with  later  traditions,  the  fairly  definite  fact 
that  among  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  asceticism 
was  intimately  associated  with  mystical  theories 
about  the  soul,  the  same  conjunction  of  ideas  is 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  in  the  case  of  the 
last  great  purifier  of  ancient  Greece,  viz.  Empe- 
docles of  Acragas,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the 
West.  Further,  the  moral  and  religious  views  of 
Empedocles  resemble  those  of  the  Pythagoreans 
in  the  circumstance  of  their  having  no  organic 
connexion    with    his     pliilosophical    or    scientific 

•  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  7  =  Diels,  Frag.'^  i.  24,  SOU.  See  also 
.Strabo,  xv.  716,  from  Onesicritus  (c.  320  B.C.),  fraf.  in  Jl  = 
Diels,  Frag.'i  i.  24,  42 f.;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  20;  Callimarhns, 
frae:.  83A  =  Diels,  Frag.'i  i.  270,  27  f.  ;  also  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  33, 
from  Alexander  Polyhistor ;  for  the  later  period,  passage/ 
from  the  Middle  Comedy,  in  which  the  '  rvthagonsts'  ar« 
ridii-uled  ;  Diels,  Frag."  i.  291,  41fr.;  292,  1  IT.,  47f. 

t  Din;;.  Laert.  viii.  20;  Gellius,  iv.  11.  1  =  Diels,  AVn^.^  24,  478. 

I  Knlido  (ii.  104,  1 ;  162,  0)  seems  to  have  grasped  the  point 
belter  than  teller,  i.  317,  notus  3,  4,  6  ;  318,  6. 

§  Diels,  ("Vas.s  i.  279,  31  B.  =  Aristotle,  frag.  195  (ItObe).  Ct. 
also  Diels'J,  i.  214,  19  ft.  Of  cnurao  the  explanations  of  Aristotle, 
as  well  as  those  jgiven  bv  (icilius,  are  quite  inept.  Cf.  also 
Schrociler  in  WZKM  xv.  187-212. 

II  Diels,  Frag.'i  i.  208,  No.  3;  284,  20.;  288,  23  It.;  n89,  4ff. : 
from  the  Middle  Comedy,  Diels',  1.  291,  81  St.;  292,  10 St.,  SOB.' 
293.  9  ff. — caricatures,  of  course. 

H  Diels,  Frag,-  i.  23,  2  ;  cf.  288,  4  f.;  286,  8  ff.;  from  tha 
Middle  Comedy,  up.  cit.  292,  27. 

"Diels-',  i.  28,  30fr. ;  29,  Iff.;  cf.  especially  llilios  (Diels, 
Frag.^  i.  106,  No.  2),  further,  the  statement  ot  (jloinins,  ib.  267, 
No.  6  ;  cf.  also  2811,  811.;  29U,  20 ff.;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  33,  icaeoff 

€vtiv  ajTO  K^J^OV^. 

tt  Cf.  especially  Diels,  Fran.' 287,  B3  It.;  288,  lOfl. ;  289,  ISO 
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theories.  In  his  poem  called  KoBappuil,  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  and,  in  fact,  avoidance  of  blood- 
shedding  in  general,  are  very  specially  incnlcated, 
and  are  based  upon  the  theory  of  transmigration 
and  that  of  the  close  affinity  of  man  and  animal — 
a  concatenation  of  thought  which  we  may  perhaps 
suppose,  though  we  cannot  prove,  to  have  obtained 
among  the  ancient  Orphics  and  Pythagoreans. 

80  Hlppolytas,  Re/tttatiorut,  yilL  29,  249  =  Diel3,  Frag.^  I  206, 
29  ff.  ;  ItA  TTjr  roiavrriv  ovv  tou  6A«5piov  Neiicout  8«ut<i<r/iij<rti^ 
rov6*  TOV  u€fttptafievov  icdcr^v  waj^iuv  c^l/f^xof  6  'E.  rmn  iavrov 
tia0rjTat  aire'vctr^iu   vafaKoXtl'  eTctu   yap   ^Ti(ri   ra  viofiATa  twi' 

Frag.  140  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  enunciating 
the  inviolability  of  the  laurel  (on  this  cf.  Rohde, 
iL  181,  2).  In  strict  consistency,  of  course,  Em- 
pedocles  ought  to  have  afSrmed  the  inviolable 
nature  of  trees  in  general  (as  is  justly  observed 
by  Plutarch,  Qucest.  Conviv.  iiL  1,  2,  646  D,  in 
reference  to  the  passage  cited),  since  souls  migrate 
also  into  trees  and  plants,  t  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interdict  against  beans,!  which  Empedocles 
has  in  common  with  the  Orphics  and  the  Pjtha- 
Koreans,  probably  sprang  from  the  same  motive  in 
nis  case  as  in  theirs.  § 

The  deeper  significance  of  these  ascetic  in- 
junctions, to  which  Empedocles  manifestly  at- 
taches enormous  importance  for  the  soul's  welfare, 
and  their  close  connexion  with  his  mystical  stand- 
point, are  fully  disclosed  in  the  still  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  Kaffapfwl.  For  him,  too,  the  divine 
nature  of  the  soul  is  an  indefeasible  fact,  II  and 
he  likewise  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  fall 
from  its  original  divine  condition  into  the  cor- 
poreal state,  in  which  it  must  expiate  its  guiJt  by 
a  long  pilgrimage  through  the  bodies  of  men, 
animus,  and  plants.  ^  Empedocles  also  shares  the 
view  that  the  human  body  is  the  disparate  in- 
tegument of  the  soul  (frag.  126).  He  regards 
asceticism  as  one  of  the  most  ell'ective  means  of 
delivering  the  soul  from  the  world  of  sense.  '  Who 
ever  exerteth  himself  with  toU,  him  can  we 
release ' ;  the  soul  at  length  returns  to  its  divine 
habitat,  and  indeed  the  wise  men  who  practise 
such  holy  li\'ing — the  asceticism  of  Empedocles 
having  a  strong  ethical  tendency  "eventually  be- 
come gods  while  yet  upon  the  earth  (frag.  146), 
BO  that  the  poet  even  speaks  of  himself  as  a  god 
(frag.  112,  4tf.,  and  frag.  113). 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  Empedocles  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  teacliings  of  Orphism, 
as  has,  in  fact,  been  made  out,  -with  reference  to 
certain  particular  points,  by  Otto  Kem.+t  WhUe 
this  is  so,  it  would  nevertheless  be  wrong,  the 
pre-sent  writer  thinks,  to  deny  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  Pythagorean  Mysteries  and  asceticism. Jt 

•  CI.  the  passages  given  in  Diets  at  frag.  135  (p.  213,  1  ff.), 
especially  Cicero,  de  RfpubL  iii.  11,  19,  and  lamblichus,  Vila 
Pyth.  108,  and  frag.  136  D ;  further,  cf.  especially  frag.  136 
f Empedocles) :  ov  iravtreo^e  ^6voi.o  5v(j-fix€0<; ;  ovk  (aopart  | 
oAAvjAovs  Sdn-TOrres  aKyjieirjurt  i^6oto  ;  with  this  cf.  SextUS,  adv. 
Math.  Ix.  127  (from  Posidoiiius)  in  Diels,  Frag.^  L  213,  19 ff., 
also  frag.  137  D,  and  passages  there ;  Porphvr.  de  Abstin.  IL 
21  =  Diel8,  L  210,  22ff.,  also  frag.  139;  and  Porphyi.  il.  81- 
Diels,  p.  214,  9  fl. 

t  Frag.  117.    Cf.  ZelleH>,  i.  808  ff.,  824,  837. 

t  Frag.  141.  See  the  relevant  passages  in  Diels,  L  Z14,  Itff.; 
Diog.  Laert.  viii.  31  =  Diels,  279,  31  ff.;  Loheck,  Aglaophamta,  1. 
254. 

§  Special  attention  is  due  to  the  passage,  Hippolytus,  Refuta- 
tionM,  viit_29,  249  =  Diels,  Frag.  206,  32  ff.,  where  the  injunciion 

KoX  fyxparetf  elvtu  .  .  .  rfj^  Trpoc  ywatxa  o/iiAiof,  CT.A.,  is  attri- 
buted to  Empedocles. 

I  Diels,  Frag.  i.  159,  8  f.  :  kox  Beia^  iiiy  oirrtu  Tot  V'vxo?, 
0eiOV9  6*  tat  TOvy  ^erevoi'Ta?  aiiToiV  KoBapovi  KoBapCi^.  Cf.  Frag. 
1. 178,  1,  and  note  by  Rohde,  ii.  185,  1. 

U  See  especially  the  magnificent  fragment,  115,  and  the  pass- 
ages cited  in  connexion  tJierewith  by  Diels,  who  also  refers  to 
the  famous  passage  in  Plato,  Fhadrui,  2480,  as  an  imitation. 
Cf.  also  Diels,  i.  219, 17  S. ;  frag.  119,  and  relevant  passages  in 
Diels;  frag.  121  (Rohde,  U.  178,  l)i 

•*  FV»g.  112,91.;  144,  145. 

tt  We  do  not  agree  with  Kem,  hoverer.  In  regard  to  every 
point 

tt  Ot  Empedoolea,  (rag.  129,  and  the  puMge*  given  there. 


To  say  nothing  of  the  afiBnity  between  the  views 
of  Empedocles  and  those  of  the  Pythagoreans,*  it  is 
impossible  that  one  who  lived  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  Magna  Grscia  could  remain  ignorant  ot 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  or  that  one  of  liis  cast  of 
mind  should  not  be  deeply  influenced  thereby. 

4.  Plato. — This  whole  process  of  development, 
beginning  with  the  ecstatic  seers  and  purifiers  of 
the  7th  cent.,  may  be  said  in  one  sense  to  reach  its 
end,  but  in  another  to  arrive  at  its  culminating 
point,  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  In  Plato,  the 
founder  of  the  idealistic  view  of  the  world,  philo- 
sophical thought  and  theological  thought  merge 
and  combine  with  one  another  in  a  wonderful  way. 
The  Divine  origin  of  the  soul,  its  pro-existence,  its 
fall  into  corporeality,  its  judgment  after  death, 
its  expiatory  wanderings  through  the  bodies  of 
animals  or  men,  according  to  its  character,  its 
final  redemption  from  the  cycle  of  re-births,  and 
its  return  to  God — all  these  various  doctrines,  in 
their  main  features  at  least,  were  borrowed  by 
Plato  directly  from  the  'theologians,'  i.e.,  in  a 
special  sense,  the  Orphics.  The  manner  in  which 
he  amalgamates  them  with  the  results  of  his 
philosophical  speculation  b,  however,  all  his  o^\ti. 

In  the  early  stages  of  Plato's  thought  the  two 
worlds  of  becoming  and  being  stand  in  the  relation 
of  sheer  opposition  :  here,  the  world  of  sense,  with 
its  unresting  flux  of  ever-changing  phenomena ; 
there,  the  supersensuous  world  of  eternally  self- 
identical  and  absolutely  unchangeable  realities, 
of  the  '  Ideas,'  of  what  alone  truly  exists.  The 
human  soul,  however,  occupies  a  peculiar  position 
between  the  two  ;  it  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  \\  hile 
not  itself  an  Idea,  it  is  '  most  like '  one,  and  par- 
takes of  the  Idea  of  life.  In  its  state  of  pre- 
existence  in  the  supramundane  sphere  it  has  gazed 
upon  the  Ideas,  but,  having  fallen  into  the  state 
of  corporeality,  it  has  forgotten  them  ;  and  only 
by  its  recollection  thereof  (di'ii^i'Tjffis)  can  it  possibly 
attain  to  true  knowledge.  Such  leading  principles 
must  of  necessity  result  in  a  pessimistic  attitude 
to  the  world  and  its  supposed  "oods,t  that  is,  in 
a  world-renouncing  morality.  Withdrawal  from 
the  life  of  the  body,  which  only  impedes  and  con- 
strains the  soul ;  the  utmost  detachment  of  the  sovd 
from  its  prison-house  in  the  flesh  (the  philosophic 
'dying'  so  impressively  depicted  by  Socrates  in 
Phcedo  [especially  p.  64  tt'.]) ;  disengagement  from 
the  world  of  sense  in  general,  with  its  phantas- 
magoria of  delusive  appearances — these  things  go 
to  form  the  end  which  the  friend  of  wisdom  must 
keep  in  view. 

In  the  ThecBt.  176 A  we  read:  fiib  koX  rrttpaxr^ai^xfri  irOM* 
(from  this  world)  <«i<r«  (to  the  gods)  Aevytiv  on  toxutto. 
Similarly,  philosophy  becomes  Kadapim  ;  Pftcedo,  67  A  :  ef  c^  of 

^b)/ie»'  ovTiuf  eyyvraTW  ia6fxtda  TOV  eifitVau,  eav  oTi  ^oAiora  /iT^cr 
o^tAui^ei'  TV  trvfiart  fi.i]5*  KOiftuvut^ev,  on  fj.Ti  irotra  avdym],  iirfii 
ayairifiir\iitfie6a  ttj?  toi'TOV  t|)i  crews,  oAAd  ico^ttpevw/iei'  air  avTOV, 
fu)«  av  6  Sehi  avTci?  airo^vtrri  tjmos.J  Kai  ovrtti  fxiv  KoBofiol  awaX- 
XaTTOixevot  T^  ToO  iTuifiaro^  aipo<ni»T)V,  0*5  TO  «(«6t,  fji«Ta  TOtouTwr 
T<  i<r6ue6a  koI  yvujir6tie9a  6i'  rjfiutv  OVTWV  nav  to  tlXiK^iVef  tovto 
i'  irrtv  laus  to  oAtj^c's"  firi  Kadapt^  yap  Ka&apov  i'ftairrta^tu  fii} 
ov  Betitny  p  k.t.K.  ;  §  67  C  :  i?<i(?op<n«  hi  flvat  apa  ov  tovto  fv^- 
JScuVei,  birep  iroAtu  iv  Ty  k6y<o  Ar/rrou,  to  x^i^pi^f^v  on  fiaXiVra 
anb  TOW  oxu/mTOS  riiv  i/rvx^K  <coi  tBiffoi  a.v-n\v  Kod  ai/rqc  WOJT*- 
X6&fv  tK  n}v  iTuifiaro^  ffvvaytipfirBai  Tf  KOt  af^poi'^eofliu,  Kol  o'uctlf 
Kara  rb  6vvaTov  Kal  iv  Tcp  wv  jrapdvri  #tai  iv  Tw  eir«iT«  fi^in|r  *mi^ 
ai/rijv,  tKXvoiiiyriV  wvirep  SetrftMV  tK  tov  ouifxaTOf ;  I 

•  Cf .  also  Cicero,  de  Republ.  iii.  11,  19 ;  lamblichus.  Vita 
Pyth.  108  =  Diels,  Frag.  213,  5ff.;  Sextus,  adv.  Math.  ix.  127, 
quoted  by  Diels  at  frau.  136.  The  passages  Diog.  Laert.  riii. 
63,  cf.  51  =  Diels,  160,  22f.,  cf.  154.  44  ff.,  refer  to  the  grand- 
father of  Empedocles,  who  bore  tiie  6.11116  name,  and  who, 
according  to  the  latter  passage  (Athenseus,  i.  6),  had  been  a 
P>'thagorean. 

t  CI.  e.g.  Oorg.  619  A,  Bepub.  vU.  616  D,  Laut,  vlL  80SB; 
and  Rohde,  ii.  291. 

t  Both  the  Orphic  and  the  Platonic  teaching  make  sutcide  a 
crime  ;  the  period  of  one'e  earthly  existence  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Deity  alone.  _ 

;  Cf.  82  C  ff.,  Jiep.  vU.  614  9.,  Phado,  62  B,  6«  B,  Cratiil.  400a 

II  Of.,  further,  690,  Crati/L  40SE ;  Rohde,  iL  281,  4  ;  282,  1; 
286,2. 
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The  phUosopher  also  will  therefore  stand  aloof 
from  the  enterprises  and  piirsuits  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and,  as  one  withdrawn  from  the  com- 
munity at  large,  will  give  himself  entirely  to  the 
task  of  becommg  holy.  ,  .    ,     ■       •   - 

On  ite  positive  side,  however,  this  katharsis  from 
all  that  w  earthly  implies  a  turning  towards  God. 
By  renouncing  the  present  world  the  soul  becomes 
tree  to  follow  its  true  vocation— the  knowledge  of 
Che  im-m  6y,  the  vision  of  the  Ideas,  and  especially 
the  Idea  of  the  Good,  the  highest  of  them  aU. 
But  the  Ideas  constitute  the  realm  of  divine 
realities.  Thus  the  soul  which,  though  of  heavenly 
origin,  had  been  cramped  and  defiled  through  its 
fall,  becomes  God-like  by  the  possession  of  that 
highest  knowledge  which  is  identical  wth  virtue. 

Ct  ThemU  176  B  — In  connexion  with  the  passages  pven 
ibove:  Avvi)  (from  the  corporeal)  M  ojioiuo-ct  «t>f  nora  t6 
imarir  l^Lmt  Si  S.VmoK  «ai  5<rwr  ^rra  4poVT)cr.<.,!  vtuffSoi. 
1760-  etht  ovUixn  oiSaiiiM  iS.«(«,  oAX'  M  oloy  rt  ii»aiiSTQT05  «ai 

S..<i«>T<iT05.  '  "To  know  God  is  to  become  divine  (Uohdc).  ihe 
Dhilosopher,  therefore,  Uvea  entirely  in  the  <ir«rr7)Mii  or  the  truly 
existent,  this  being  rendered  possible  only  by  complete  renun- 
ciation of  the  world.  .  .  lu  ni.  J  _„ 
Such  is  Plato's  standpoint  in  the  P/uedo,  as, 
indeed,  also  in  the  Tkemtelus  and  the  Gorgias,  a 
standpoint  which,  were  it  consistently  applied, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  life  and  all  progress  upon 
the  earth.  As  has  been  aptly  observed  by  Eucken, 
however,  'in  this  relinquishment  of  the  world  we 
have  the  real  Plato  and  the  consistent  Plato,  but 
by  no  means  the  complete  Plato.'  In  his  later 
elucidation  of  the  Ideal  theory,  Plato  admits  the 
possibility  of  mediation  between  the  two  worlds. 
Conceiving  now  of  the  Ideas  as  the  linal  causes  of 
phenomena,  he  sees  the  Divine  realities  looiinng 
through  the  world  of  sense,  and  he  is  thus  able 
to  regard  the  realization  of  the  Ideas  in  practical 
life  as  the  true  task  of  mankind.  Besides  the  all- 
pervading  religious  factor  in  Plato's  thought,  the 
jBsthetic  and  the  social  factors  are  also  active. 
Thus,  to  quote  Eucken  again  : 

'That  ascetic  tendency  tin  Plato]  underwent  considerable 
modification,  and  even  some  reaction,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
all  its  adherents  who  did  not  forget  humanity  at  large  in  the 
Individual.  Hut  that  which  upon  Indian,  and  oft«n  also  upon 
Christian,  soU  won  at  best  a  grudging  recognition,  found  in 
Plato  a  native  propensity  in  its  favour ;  alilte  as  a  Greek  and 
U  the  friend,  nay.  'he  discoverer  of  the  Beautiful,  he  was 
bound  with  a  thousand  ties  to  the  actual  world.' 

But  nevertheless  the  oiijiosition  between  the  two 
spheres— between  renunciation  of  the  world  and  its 
transhguration,  between  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical thought  — was  never  completely  adjusted, 
and  it  shows  itself  unmistakably  in  Plato  himself. 
'  In  Plato's  own  nature  the  phlegmatic  blood  of  the  thuiker 
co-existed  with  the  lively  heart-beat  of  the  artist ;  there  was  a 
cleavage  In  the  inner  man  ;  for,  while  his  philusophy  allured 
him  liTto  the  realm  of  immaterial  forms,  yet  the  wliole  magic 
of  Hellenic  beauty  was  at  work  within  him  (Wmdelband,  d-escA. 
der  J'>iiU»ophie»,  p.  lOO).'  .,     -ii   j      -i-i. 

And,  we  may  venture  to  add,  he  was  thrilled  with 
the  desire  to  intervene  in  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  conditions  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to 
succour,  to  ameliorate,  to  reform,  as  is  weU  shown 
in  the  Republic  and  the  Larva. 

Plato  was  the  discoverer  of  the  sunersensual 
world.  The  kingdom  for  which  his  lofty  soul 
yearned  was  'not  of  this  world.'  He  punlied  the 
beliefs  and  ideas  of  the  Orphic  cult ;  he  spiritual- 
ized and  glorified  them,f  thereby  becomiuj,'  a 
religious  reformer  — probably  the  greatest,  after 
Jesus  Christ,  our  race  has  known. 

5,  Cynicism.— The  asceticism  thus  far  dealt 
yiith— religious  asceticism,  as  it  might  be  called— 
rests  upon  a  twofold  dualism  ;  body  and  soul. 
Earth  and  the  Beyond,  being  sharply  and  almost 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  one  anuthei.  But  while 
among  the  earlier  adherents  of  the  older  Aca- 
•  See  speciallv  the  Symposiuin  and  the  rhilihns. 
t  Of  Windcn'raiid,  I'taton,  141:  'lie  iinpltnicnls  the  Orphic 
doctrine  of  the  dustiny  of  the  Boul,  throughout  its  entire  range, 
with  the  principle  of  moral  reaponmbillty  and  retribution. 


demy,    as,    e.g.,    Philippus    of    Opus,    Heraclidc 
-       ■  )ba"      "'  '-  '   ••    —■ '   "•'""   ' 


Ponticus,  probably  Xenocrates  too,  and  even  m 
the  youthful  Aristotle  (Uohde,  ii.  297),  a  negative 
and  ascetic  attitude  towards  the  world  is  still 
discernible  (Polemon  and  Grantor  being  the  first 
to  secede  therefrom),  an  entirely  ditierent  con- 
geries of  ideas  had  given  birth  to  a  kind  of 
asceticism  which,  in  contrast  to  the  religious, 
may  be  called  the  rationalistic  and  ethical,  or  more 
precisely  the  volitional  asceticism.  Its  roots  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Socratic  teaching.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  the  ascetic  aspect  of  the  figure 
of  Socrates  portrayed  by  Xenophon  in  the  Memor- 
abilia and  the  Hymposium  belongs  not  to  the 
historical  but  to  the  Antisthenic  Socrates.  (Xen. 
Symp.  iv.  38  may  serve  as  a  striking  illustration 
of  this;  on  the  whole  question,  cf.  Joel's  great 
work.)  Further,  the  much-lauded  temperance  of 
Socrates,  as  has  been  appositely  observed  by  Zeller 
(II.  i.*  68),  has  nothing  ascetic  about  it.  His 
temperance,  in  fact,  was  not  calculated  abstinence 
from  enjoyment,  but  only  an  expression  of  spiritual 
freedom  ;  he  would  not  be  dependent  upon  enjoy- 
ment nor  would  he  sacrifice  to  it  his  self-command 
(Zeller,  II.  i.  57,  66,  68,  155  tf.,  162  tf.). 

But,  as  has  been  admirably  said  by  Theodor 
Gomperz  (op.  cit.  ii.  113)  in  reference  to  the  viewa 
of  life  held  by  Socrates : 

•  In  certain  particulars  he  had  oertainly  abandoned  the  view 
of  life  current  amongst  his  people  and  his  fellow-citizens ; 
thus  in  regard  to  one  leading  feature  of  that  >iew,  viz.  its 
appreciation  of  external  goods,  including  life  itself,  he  ranks 
the  health  of  the  soul  and  inner  peace  of  mind  as  incompaiubly 
higher  than  all.' 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  ascetic  strain  in 
the  Cynic  ethics.  Nevertheless,  man's  inner  happi- 
ness, his  eiSdiiiovia,  was  a  matter  upon  which  even 
Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  school,  laid  the 
strongest  emphasis,  and  in  his  view  it  could  be 
won  only  by  means  of  dperi),  'moral  excellence' 
This  moral  excellence  alone,  therefore,  as  was 
arf'ued  by  the  uncompromising  .spirit  of  Antis- 
thenes, is  to  count  as  a  good  ;  everything  else  in 
the  world,  as  making  no  contribution  to  mans 
liSaiiiovla,  is  simply  indill'erent,  an  a.ii6.(po(iov.  The 
conviction  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  earthly 
goods,  moreover,  brought  the  Cynics— even  Antis- 
thenes, and  stUl  more  his  pupil  Diogenes,  and 
subsequently  Crates  and  others— quite  consistently 
to  the  standpoint  of  world-rcnunciation. 

Virtue,  according  to  the  Cynics,  consists  in  nght 
knowledge  {(f>p6i'-n(ns)  coupled  with  moral  volition.* 
Their  ethic,  as  formulated  by  Antisthenes,  was 
above  all  a  volitional  ethic.  Moral  volition,  how- 
ever, as  they  held,  was  steeled  by  iriyos,  by  dir/CTjcris. 
The  latter  word  properly  means  the  exercise  or 
practice  which  was  pre-eminently  demanded  by 
the  Cynic  conception  of  virtue, t  since  virtue,  m  the 
opinion  of  Antisthenes,  was  not  simply  theoretical 
knowledge  regarding  good  and  evil,  but  rather 
practical  moral  excellence,  strength  of  character 
asserting  itself  against  all  repiariacis.t  By  virtue 
alone,  he  taught,  does  man  attain  to  felicity.  In 
what,  then,  does  felicity  consist  ?  In  that  genuine 
freedom  which  is  based  upon  indopenilencc  of  all 
external  things— aurd/j/cfia— and  in  freedom  from 
all  desires  and  atlections— dTrdetio.  In  order  to 
•  Diog  Laert.  vi.  11  (teaching  of  Antisthenes) :  AuTipnj  t))i' 
iptrili'  tlyai  irpbt  eCSoinoi'i'oi',  utiS.kos  7rpo»5.0)4.'>T|v  OTi  fll 
sLitpaTiKVit  io-xvoc.    Cf.  also  the  Cynic  .7«paTi.a. 

t  'Ihe  word  certeinly  goes  back  to  Antisthenes  himself ;  of. 
Xenonhon  Sijmpos.  viil.  27,  Memorab.  ii.  6.  'ill,  where  Socrates 
llXTtb"  ia<.:.  of  iflrn.  Cf.  also  Mc.,u,ral..i.  2.  20  and 
23  i  ''  10  where  Xenophon  has  even  aaKt^y  ^pdi^irii',  as 
Isoorates  Butir.  §  22,  has  ((.iAoo-o*iM  iairqan' ;  both  writers 
undoubtedly  follow  the  example  of  Antisthenes.  For  the  latter 
Aoina^t  is  inseparably  connected  with  ap.r,,  and  Ins  whole 
nhilosophy  is  the  practice  of  virtue  based  upon  intclligunce. 

t  On  Heracles  as  an  ascetic  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
virtue,  see  Dio,  Oral.  U.,  especially  P-  310;  on  }J>ogene« 
Btruifgle  against  -riwi,  we  Dio,  viu.  12  fl.,  Mpeclally  9  16, 
Msrcuti  Aurelius,  U.  17. 
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render  himself  as  independent  of  the  external  a= 
possible,  the  Cynic  endeavours  to  reduce  his  wants 
to  a  minimum  ;  and  in  order  to  win  his  inner  free- 
dom {iTdSeia),  he  exercises  himself  in  combating 
and  overcoming  the  affections  (so  Diogenes,  cf .  Dio, 
ix.  12),  more  especially  in  fighting  against  tiSou} 
(Diogenes,  as  in  Dio,  viii.  20 if.,  ix.  12  ;  cf.  Lncian, 
Vit.  auct.  8 ;  Teles,  frag.  v.  H). 

This  world-abjuring  tendency  in  Cynic  ethics 
fonnd  its  chief  expression  in  a  negative  attitude 
towards  the  family,  the  State,  and  the  idea  of 
nationality,  and  towards  tlie  great  traditions  of 
Greek  history,  even  those  of  the  Persian  war  ;  and 
in  the  position  the  Cynics  assumed  towards  Greek 
religion,  art,  and  science.  This  is  to  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  Antlsthenes  was  but  half 
Greek  by  blood,  and  that  Diogenes  sprang  from 
the  lower  classes.  Even  in  their  boasted  cosmo- 
politanism the  Cynics  were  in  earnest  only  mth  the 
negative  constituent,  viz.  their  detachment  from 
State  and  nationality. 

The  real  asceticism  of  the  Cynics  showed  itself, 
above  all,  in  their  mode  of  life,  which  they  reduced 
to  the  simplest  conceivable  form  :  thus  their  food 
consisted  cniefly  of  lupines,  dried  figs,  peeled  barley 
and  water  ;  their  clothing  was  practically  limited 
to  the  rp/jSuK,  their  feet  being  dyvirdSrjToi  ;  while 
their  place  of  abode,  i.e.  their  lodging  by  night, 
was  in  the  open  air  or  among  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  in  summer,  and  in  the  bathing-houses  in 
winter.  By  inuring  the  body  to  the  extreme  of 
rigour,  they — more  especially  Diogenes — sought  to 
strengthen  their  power  of  will  (Diog.  Laert.  ri. 
23,  34). 

The  significance  attached  to  asceticism  by 
Diogenes,  who  had  already  distinguished  two 
kinds  of  ia-KTjffit — one  purely  physical,  the  other 
both  physical  and  psychical  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  70  f.) 
— is  sho^Ti  by  his  apothegm :  OvS4i'  ye  ri  vapiirav 
tr  Ti}  piip  X"P''  d(ro)(reu)j  KaTopBovu8a.i,  SvvaTT)v  Si 
TaCnjv  rd"  iKviKriaai.  A  significant,  and  character- 
istically Hellenic,  feature  of  Cynic  ethics,  however, 
was  its  attitude  towards  the  sexual  impulse.  To 
the  Cynics  this  appeared  to  be  no  less  natural  than 
hunger  itself,  and  therefore  likewise  to  require 
satisfaction — though  in  the  simplest  and  least 
expensive  way.  Thus  Diogenes  is  in  no  way 
scandalized  at  either  ma-sturbation  or  illicit  inter- 
coxirse  (marriage  had,  of  course,  no  meaning  for 
him) ;  in  fact,  as  the  gratification  of  sexual  desire 
was  reckoned  icot4  <pi<Tiv  by  the  Cynics,  many  of 
them,  such  as  Diogenes  and  Crates  (with  Hip- 
parchia),  had  no  scruples  about  indulging  even  in 
the  presence  of  others,  thus  showing  a  gross  lack 
of  modesty,  to  say  nothing  of  good  taste.  Never- 
theless, those  who  indulged  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  nature  were  looked  upon  as  the  slaves  of 
pleasure  {nSoirfi),  and  this  they  reckoned  the  worst 
of  evils.* 

Antisthenes  did  not  himself  lay  so  much  stress 
on  the  external  aspects  of  the  Cynic  mode  of  life  ; 
what  he  did  was  rather,  it  would  seem,  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  Very  much  more  did 
externals  weigh  with  his  gifted  pupil  Diogenes,  .as 
also  with  Crates,  his  wife  Hipparchia,  her  brother 
Metrocles,  and  others.t  Tiie  asceticism  of  the 
Neo-Cynics  during  the  Roman  Imperial  period  will 
be  dealt  with  in  connexion  with  the  later  Stoics. 

Primitive  Cynicism  reprobated  even  innocent 
enjoyment.     Further,  from  the  time  of  Diogenes  at 

•  Antisthenes,  frajr.  xi.  1,  Winkelmann,  p.  29  (Clemens  AJex. 
Strmn.  it.  20,  p.  4S5,  Potter) ;  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  3 :  tuav^itiv  ^loAAot' 
»)  ncrfleiTji'. 

♦  Cf.  e.g.  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  23,  34,  48,  70  (.  Concemine  Crates, 
see  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  87  (Dicls,  Poetm  Philosoph.  ffr.  207). 
Further,  Teles,  frag.,  irofo«  ai'irapitetaT  and  r6i'o?  Trecta?  ital 
irXoiiTov,  30,  10  B.,  31,  2  ff. ;  Crates,  frag.  4,  7,  12,  18  (DielsX 
Main  sourcesforanripnt  Cynicism  :  Diog.  Laert.  vi. ;  Zenophon, 
Memorab.  and  SymjMjii. ;  Teles,  ed.  O.  Hense,  fr.  v.-vii. ;  alflo 
Dio,  especial!]  Oral.  6,  8,  9,  la 


le.ast,  the  Cjnics  tended  to  make  too  much  of  the 
external  aspect  of  their  mode  of  life.  But  an 
asceticism  which  sprang  from  an  ethical  standpoint 
so  grossly  individualistic  could  be  of  no  permanent 
value  to  human  society.  Still,  in  putting  to  the 
test  of  actual  practice  the  dictum  that  man's  true 
happiness  does  not  depend  upon  his  circumstances, 
the  Cynics  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  human 
progress  ;  while,  from  another  side,  their  belief 
that  moral  volition  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
virtue  was  pregnant  with  significance  for  the 
future. 

6.  Stoicism. — Of  the  leading  principles  of  the 
early  Cynic  iaKriirit  *  only  one  was  of  exceptional 
importance,  viz.  the  idea  that  virtue  can  be 
acquired  only  by  unremitting  practice.  In  this 
particular  point,  which  involved  an  emphasizing  of 
the  volitional  fa^iar  in  virtue,  the  Cynics  made  an 
advance  upon  Socrates ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  thought 
destined  to  be  fruitful  for  all  time,  and  in  the 
further  development  thereof  special  credit  ia  due 
to  the  Stoic*.  We  must  not  forget,  indeed,  that 
the  Stoa  waa  preceded  by  Aristotle,  who  in  his 
Ethirs  had  already  distinguished  two  orders  of 
virtues,  viz.  the  ethical  and  the  dianoetic  (e.g. 
Eth.  Nicom.  ii.  1.  1103  A,  14  ff.,  i.  13.  1102B,  33  ff.). 
Ethical  virtue  (oi'ttj  (an  rtpl  irdBi)  xol  xpi^u^  {Eth. 
Nicom.  ii.  6. 11 06  B])  ei  I0ovi  repiyiyeercu  (ii.  1.  1 103  A, 
17).  Since  the  irrational  impulse,  with  its  re- 
sultant desire,  is  often  stronger  than  the  volition 
which  springs  from  (ppdvijais,  it  is  only  by  means 
of  exercise  that  the  individual  can  acquire  that 
iy/tpdreia  which  enables  him,  even  in  opposition  to 
the  stronger  desire,  to  do  what  he  recognizes  aa 
right.  Now,  iyKpirfta  is  a  sub-species  of  <xu<ppo<njyri, 
which,  again,  is  one  of  the  'ethical '  virtues.  But 
the  idea  of  a  psychological  independence  of  the 
will  —  apart  from  the  intellect  —  was  foreign  to 
Aristotle. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  among  th« 
early  Stoics,  so  closely  related  to  the  Cynics  in 
many  other  things,  the  volitional  moment  in  virtue 
does  not  stand  out  very  prominently,  though 
this  may  be  due  partly,  of  course,  to  the  frag- 
mint.nry  character  of  our  available  sources.  Un- 
mistakable traces  of  the  idea,  nevertheless,  are 
still  extant,  and  j-eoman  sers-ice  has  been  rendered 
by  Adolf  Dyrotl"  in  bringing  these  to  light.  The 
personal  ideal  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  virtue — the 
wise  man^has,  of  course,  no  further  need  of  prac- 
tice ;  but  all  the  more  is  practice  necessary  for  the 
neophytes,  the  rpoKdirrovrfs  (cf.  Zeno,  fras.  234  A). 
The  foimderof  the  school  valued  practical  example 
more  highly  than  arguments  against  pleasurci 
(frag.  241);  witness  also  his  significant  utterance 
oi'Sex-is  rjimi  o&ru  xiveffBai  ws  XP^""''-  PP^-X"^  y°^P  ^vru 
6  /3(o5,  T)  Si  rixo't  A«itp'?i  *"!  ^SXXoi'  tj  rdt  rrii  \jivXTtt 
fbaovi  idaSat  SwaiUvt)  (frag.  323).  His  successor 
Cleanthes  likewise  places  moral  conduct  highei 
than  theory,  and  that  he  recognizes  the  element  of 
volition  in  virtue  is  shown  by  frag.  563.  It  ii 
accordingly  easy  to  understand  why  Cleanthea, 
like  Antisthenes  before  him,  regarded  the  r6n» 
as  dyadbv  (frag.  611),  while  frag.  129  (Gerckef 
furnishes  special  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Chrysip- 
pus,  '  the  second  founder  of  the  Stoa,'  appreciated 
the  value  of  practice  and  habit  in  the  attainment 
of  virtue,  "nie  task  of  becoming  virtuous,  or — 
since  only  a  few  finally  attain  that  end — that  of 
coming  as  near  to  perfect  virtue  as  possible,  belongB 
•  No  doubt,  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  worthlessnesa  oc 
earthl.v  goods  was  taken  over  by  the  Stoics,  but  it  was  subM 
quentfy  modified  by  Zeno  in  his  differentiation  of  three  gradesof 
aiioic/iopa,  vi2.,  irporf^tiiva.  tuva..  and  ancyrrporiyf^eva.  whereby  ai 
least  a  certain  relative  value  was  assi^ed  to  sundry  material 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  avTapxem  of  the  CjTiics  waa 
spiritualized  by  the  Stoics,  who  put  no  special  value  on  the  ascetic 
mode  of  life.  Only  in  the  case  of  certain  adherents  of  the  later 
Stoa,  such  as  Musonius,  and,  in  some  degree,  also  Epictetus,  did 
a  change  in  this  respect  take  place. 
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to  the  will,  and  cannot  be  performed  without 
practice  (of.  also  frag.  214,  278  A).  Chrysippus 
gave  full  recognition  to  the  value  of  personal  efl'ort 
in  the  work  of  attaining  perfection.  True  insi^'ht 
is  shown  also  by  Aristoof  Chios  iu  his  roinark  that 
'  much  practice  and  much  ligliting'  is  dcinanded  hy 
the  struggle  both  against  jlleasure  and  against  the 
affections  (frag.  370  A).  It  is  matter  tor  regret 
that  nothing  now  remains  of  the  work  of  Herillus, 
who,  like  Dionysius  Metatlieiuenus,  wrote  Trcpi 
oaK-qaewi  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  166  f.  [Diels,  410  f.  A]), 
especially  aa  he  deemed  iTriuT-funt  to  be  the  suprenie 
good.  A  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  '  practice '  in  the  sphere  of  virtue  was  ever  more 
and  more  highly  a]ii)raised  by  the  Stoics,  appears 
in  their  doctrine  that  many  (apparent)  evils  are 
allotted  to  man  for  the  purpose  of  calling  his 
moral  energies  into  exercise,  and  may  tlierefore 
be  utilized  for  his  welfare  in  whatsoever  degree  he 
may  choose.  This  idea  was  already  mooted  by 
Chrysippus,  but  it  was  especially  in  the  later 
(though  probably  also  in  the  middle)  period  of 
Stoicism  that  it  became  fruitful. 

The  early  Stoics  undoubtedly  felt  that  the  will 
has  an  important  place  in  the  acquirement  of  virtue, 
but  they  gave  the  thought  neither  clear  articulation 
nor  adequate  recognition.  An  advance  in  this 
respect  was  ma<le  during  the  middle  period.  Thus 
Pansetius,  whose  ethical  teaching  was  unquestion- 
ably influenced  by  Aristotle,  draws  a  distinction 
between  a  'theoretical'  and  a  '  practical' virtue, 
and  holds  that  the  latter,  requinng,  as  it  does,  a 
correlative  action,  ia  attainable  only  by  practice.* 
Discipline  of  the  body  is  also  necessary  (Cicero, 
de  Offic.  i.  23,  79).  The  practical  virtue,  which 
concerns  the  individual,  is  aiiKppojii'ii,  consisting  in 
the  unconstrained  submission  of  the  lower  faculties 
to  the  reason.  The  most  important  of  the  four 
categories  of  a-utppoffOtn)  is  iyKparem,  the  virtue 
whose  significance  was  first  fully  realized  by  Antis- 
thenes,  and  afterwards  very  specially  by  Axistotle. 
Posidonius  likewise  distinguishes  the  two  aspects 
of  virtue.  Inasmuch  as  practical  virtue  consists  in 
the  subordination  of  the  irrational  to  the  rational 
part  of  the  soul,  especially  in  the  repression  of  the 
Dodily  impulses  and  passions,  it  is  to  be  acquired, 
Posidonius  believes,  only  by  means  of  practice 
and  habit,  which  must  carry  out  the  process  of 
subjugating  impulse  begun  by  education.  But  this 
point  of  view,  which  at  first  sight  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  Panajtius,  or  even  that 
of  Aristotle,  is  in  the  case  of  Posidonius  most 
intimately  related  to  a  mystical  Platonic  conception 
of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul :  tlie 
soul  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  irncOfio.,  and,  coming 
down  from  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  sphere, 
enters  the  body  which  is  its  prison,  and  which 
seduces  and  defiles  it  with  desires.  To  preserve 
this  divinely  begotten  soul,  this  iaip-uv,  from 
earthly  guilt  and  defilement,  and  by  means  of  a 
\irtuons  life  to  etl'ect  its  return  to  its  celestial 
home,  the  .(Ether,  where  alone  full  knowledge  can 
be  its  portion — such  is  the  aim  of  all  truly  wise 
and  great  men.  The  influence  of  Plato  la  here 
quite  unmistakable,  though  Posidonius  was  doubt- 
less congenitally  inclined  to  the  idealistic  point  of 
view. 

It  was  in  later  Stoicism,  however,  that  the 
importance  of  practice  iu  virtue,  as  in  moral  life 
and  endeavour  generally,  first  (jained  full  and 
adequate  recognition.  Seneca,  it  is  true,  em- 
phasizes this  particular  aspect  in  an  incidental 
way  at  best,  but  this  was  due  not  so  much  to  any 
lack  of  insight  on  his  part,  as  to  the  defects  and 
the  weaknesses  of  his  own  character,  lie  never- 
theless makes  many  most  apposite  observations  on 

•Oioeio,  dt  Ofie.  L  18,  «0;  Schmekel,  PhU.  d.  wM^  Stoa. 
U6S. 


the  point  in  question.*  Moreover,  influenced  as 
he  was  by  the  strong  Platonizing  bent  of  Posidonius, 
Seneca  also  manifests  an  ascetic  mj'stical  tendency 
which  in  the  main  takes  the  form  of  contempt  for 
the  body,  the  body  being  reganltid  as  but  a  fetter 
upon  the  Divine  soul,  wlnili  amid  her  sombre, 
insecure,  changeful,  earthly  existence  longs  for  her 
Divine  home,  where  every  mystery  of  heaven  and  of 
nature  shall  be  made  plain. f 

The  idea  of  moral  dffxjjo-is  assumes  a  new  character 
in  the  hands  of  the  two  representatives  of  later 
Stoici.sni  who  deal  seriousl}'  with  moral  problems 
and  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-men,  viz. 
Musonius  and  Epic-tetus.  Of  the  dissertation  irepl 
dcTK^crecijs  of  Musonius  a  fairly  large  fragment  has 
been  preserved  (flag.  vi.  H).  He  follows  Pansetius 
in  drawing  a  distinction  between  theoretical  and 
prai'tical  virtue.  The  practical,  which  he  regards 
as  the  more  important  (p.  23,  14  tt'.  H),  is  to  be 
attained  only  by  practice  of  a  twofold  kind  :  one, 
as  applied  to  body  and  mind  togetlier,  the  other,  as 
applied  to  mind  alone  (p.  25,  4  ff. ) — a  distinction 
already  made  by  the  Cynic  Diogenes.  Exercise 
directed  upon  both  body  and  mind  produces  anSpda 
and  (TuxppoavvTi,  whereas  the  purely  mental  exercise 
consists  in  those  '  thought-actions '  (Dcnkhand- 
lungen,  as  Eucken  calls  them)  which  determine  both 
our  mental  attitude  and  our  conduct  (cf.  especi- 
ally p.  25,  4fl".,  Hense). 

Frag,  v.,  the  thesis  of  which  is  ort  iaxvp6Tepov  i6o<;  tj  A<$yoc,  and 
frag,  vii.,  on  iroi-ou  *caTa(^po^n7^eo^',  are  nlso  sij^'nifioant  passages  ; 
c(.  also  p.  7,  20  ff. ;  p.  10, 18 ;  p.  11, 17  ;  p.  \19,  7  f.  Tlie  ascetic  views 
of  .Musonius  in  regard  to  sexual  relations,  as  set  forth  in  frag, 
xii.,  irepi  a<l>poStaiwv,  are  likewise  wortliy  of  note  ;  see,  e.g.,  p.  64, 
1  S.  :  fiova.  i^iv  a4>po5iiTLa  voixi^eLV  6tKcua  Ta  iv  yafitii  xai  ini 
ytfeVei  jratSwf  wvT':\oviJ.€vtif  ore  (tat  fti^titti  e^rtf •  Ta  St  ye  TjSotojf 
i)Ti}pu}fi.eva  ^tATif  a5tita  Ka'i  fraptifo^ia,  ttii'  cv  ya^Lta  ]J.  The  student 
is  recommended  to  read  the  whole  fragment. 

The  moment  of  ethical  daKija-t!,  however,  reached 
its  highest  development  in  the  Plirygian  freedman 
Epictetus,  in  whose  hands  the  idea  of  'asceticism  ' 
became  fully  spiritualized,  representing,  in  fact. 
the  unremitting  endeavour  of  the  individual  suul 
towards  its  oicn  moral  perfection.  Of  a  multitude 
of  relevant  passages  we  note  only  the  more 
important,  t 

That  which  was  openly  taught  and  practised 
by  Epictetus  was  put  to  tlie  proof  in  private  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  last  Koman  who  .sat  upon 
the  throne  of  tlie  CiEsars.§  Amid  tlie  tumult  of 
the  world's  capital,  or  by  night  in  his  lonely  tent 
at  Carnuntum,  Aurelius  laboured  ceaselessly  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart  towards  the  purifying  and 
perfecting  of  his  soul.  He  is  never  able  to  sati.sfy 
himself,  but  never  falters  in  his  eflbrt  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ideal  (pp.  127,  14  If. ;  131, 
18  fl".),  and  throws  himself  bravely  into  the  conHict 
between  soul  and  sense  (pp.  59,  13  B".  ;  91,  9  ti'.  ; 
131,  12  ff.  ;  162,  4  fl.).  But  apart  from  other  pro- 
found ditt'erences  between  Aurelius  and  Epictetus, 
though  both  were  Stoics,  they  were  fundamentally 
unlike  in  their  spiritual  outlook.  Thus,  while 
Epictetus,  alike  in  thought  and  action,  is  wholly 
concerned  with  the  present  world  —  in  the  best 
sense,  certainly — the  mind  of  the  Emperor  tends 
rather  to  brood  darkly  upon  the  shortness  of  life 
and  the  transitoriness  of  earthly  things  (e.g.  ii.  17, 
vii.  3).  He  despises  the  goods  of  this  W(ul<l  (iv.  48), 
even  fame,  and  often  all  but  grows  weary  of  life 
itself  (p.  115,911'.).  His  aphoristic  utterances  seem 
to  be  haunted  by  the  i)atlio8  of  life  and  the  yearn- 

•  e.g.  Epp.  16,  1  IT.  ;  18,  6  B. ;  76,  7  ff.  ;  82,  16 ;  90, 40  ;  94,  47  : 
96,  45  and  57.  Iu  Ep.  5,  4  he  deprecates  the  extravii^'aiit-es  of 
Cynic  ascetici.siii. 

t  Qucest.  Sal.  proleg.  (  8  f. ;  od  Uareiam,  23,  If. ;  24,  5.  26; 
Eiip.  06,  1611. :  102,  23  a. 

I  e.g.  Dissert,  ii.  «,  13  f.,  11.  18,  ill.  3,  ill.  12,  Iv,  1,  111  ;  cf.  also 
1.  2,  35-32.  With  regard  to  Ihe  attitude  of  Epictetus  toward* 
corporeal  asceticism,  see  111.  12.  16  f. 

t  Cf.  e.g.  <i<  iavrtiK,  U.  1 ;  alao  L  »,  p.  4,  6  0.,  ed.  Stiub,  L  U 

(p.  6, 21  a.),  L  le  (p.  8,  aa.). 
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ing  for  death.*  He  certainly  has  no  belief  in  a 
future  life,  bat  his  eye  turns  away  from  earth  and 
from  human  effort,  and  is  directed  toward  the  All 
and  the  Eternal,  t  Though  he  is  an  adherent  of  the 
monistic  pliilosophy  characteristic  of  the  Stoa — a 
philosophy,  however,  not  consistently  maintained 
Dy  Aurelius,  any  more  than  by  Seneca  and  Epic- 
tetuB — yet  the  fundamental  qualities  of  hia  great 
soul  have  an  admixture  of  the  spirit  of  renuncia- 
tion and  mysticism.  Leaving  bis  anthropology 
oat  of  account,  we  see  this  most  unmistakably  in 
his  conception  of  the  Deity. 

7.  Neo  -  Cynicism.  —  Of  an  entirely  different 
nature  from  the  view  of  life  entertained  by 
Aurelius,  is  that  of  the  Neo-Cynics,  for  whose 
teachings  there  was  a  lively  interest,  and  even  a 
certain  syinpathy,  among  the  later  Stoics,  snch  as 
Musonius,  Seneca,  and  Epictetus.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Neo-Cynic  tendency  revive  the 
asceticism  of  Diogenes  and  Crates,  and,  while 
laying  the  main  emphasis  upon  the  actual  practice 
of  asceticism,  they  contribute  nothing  whatever  in 
the  way  of  fresh  thought.  For  fuller  information 
see  art.  Nko-Cynicism. 

8.  Neo- Pythagoreanism  and  Neo-PIatonism. 
— The  tendency  towards  renunciation  of  the  world, 
which  forms  the  basal  element  in  the  temperament 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  not  due  to  the  spirit  of 
Stoicism,  but  was  rather  a  product  of  the  time, 
and,  one  may  well  suppose,  of  his  o\vn  experiences 
and  fortunes.  It  was,  however,  organically  related 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Neo-Pythagoreans — that 
singular  group  which  emerged  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  first  cent.  B.C.,  perhaps  in  Alexandria.  No 
doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  of  this 
school  is  pseudepigraphic,  and  we  know  by  name 
only  a  few  of  its  adherents.  Apart  from  P.  Nigidius 
Figulus  and  Vatinius,  contemporaries  of  Cicero,  and 
Sotion  the  friend  of  the  Sextians,  the  most  im- 
portant representatives  known  to  us  are  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  and  Moderatus  of  Gades  (1st  cent.  A.D. ), 
Nicomachus  and  Numenius  (2nJ  cent.  A.D.),  and 
Philostratus  (3rd  cent.  A.D. ). 

The  moral  and  religious  view  of  life  promulgated 
by  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  is  in  p.irt  traceable  to  the 
Mysteries  of  the  ancient  school,  but  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  Platonism,  especially  to  that  form  of 
Platonism  set  forth  by  Posidonius  in  his  com- 
mentary to  the  Timceus.  The  characteristic  of  the 
sect  is  absolute  dualism :  God  and  tlie  world,  soul 
and  body.  Spirit  is  the  principle  of  good  (the  Ueity 
being  conceived  as  pure  Spirit,  and  regarded  as 
utterly  transcendent),  while  the  body,  like  matter 
in  general,  is  the  principle  of  evil.  Between  the 
two  stands  the  Demiurge,  or  world-former,  and  the 
demons,  whose  kingdom  lies  in  tlie  sphere  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon.  The  soul,  w-hich  is  formed 
of  the  Divine  essence,  is  meanwhile  conhned  within 
the  body  as  in  a  prison,  and  her  deliverance  from 
the  body  and  its  impulses,  in  order  that  she  may  be- 
come worthy  of  communion  with  the  Deity,  is  the 
most  urgent  task  of  mankind — a  task  which  finds 
its  positive  side  in  a  holy  and  devout  life,  since  the 
Supreme  can  be  worshipped  in  a  truly  spiritual 
manner  only  with  purity  of  thought  and  piety  of 
conduct  (cf.  the  fragment  of  Apollonius  in  Eusebius, 
Prop.  Evang.  iv.  13).  Mankmd  is  exposed  on  all 
sides,  however,  to  contamination  by  demons,  and 
the  means  employed  to  cleanse  from  this  dehlement 
ia  asceticism.  The  most  effective  forms  of  asceticism 
are  certain  specilic  ablutions  and  expiatory  cere- 
monies, abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  fooa,  more 
particularly  from  flesh  and  wine  (among  the  later 
Neo-Pythagorcans),  sexual  temperance,  or  even 
abstinence  (as  is  said  to  have  been  counselled  by 
Apollonius),  silence  on  the  part  of  neophytes,  etc. 

•Pp.  21,  inif. ;  .'.I.HtT.  ;  6'1.  6  ;  SI,  I9B.  J  lU,  «& 
»  Pp.  'il,  17  II.  ;  CO.  JU  It.  ;  16S,  3  fl. 


But  as  man  is  of  himself  unable  to  realize  this  end, 
and  since  between  him  and  the  supramundane  God- 
head there  yawns  a  great  gulf  which  requires  to  be 
brid^'ed,  the  Deity  reveals  His  will  through  the 
agency  of  speciafiy  gifted  individuals,  such  as 
Pythagoras  formerly,  and  now  Apollonius,  as  also 
in  the  art  of  divination,  in  order  that  man  may  be 
helped  in  his  dark  endeavour  to  reach  his  heavenly 
home  and  the  deification  of  his  being. 

Sources  for  our  knowledge  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism 
are  the  account  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  in  Diog. 
Laert.  viii.  22  ff.,  the  large  fragments  of  pseudo- 
nymous literature  written  under  the  name  of  the 
old  Pythagoreans  (particulars  in  Zeller),  the  frag- 
ments of  Numenius,  Philostratus's  Vita  Apollonti, 
and  the  Livet  of  Pythagoras  by  Porphyry  and 
lamblichos. 

In  Neo-Pythagoreanism  the  mysteries  of  the 
older  school  are  resuscitated  in  a  spiritualized  and 
morally  nobler  form.  The  real  signihcance  of  the 
later  development,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in 
conjunction  with  Philo,  it  prepares  the  way  for  the 
last  great  system  of  ancient  philosophy,  viz.  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  Plotinus.  It  was  the  aim  of 
Plotinus  to  get  beyond  the  dualism  of  Neo-Pyth- 
agoreanism on  both  metaphysical  and  ethical 
principles.  In  his  nobly  planned  and  profoundly 
excogitated  system  the  whole  world  stands  forth  as 
an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  who  is  supersensual, 
supramundane,  and  exalted  above  oppositions,  even 
that  between  spirit  and  body.  He  is  Pure  Being,  the 
Absolute,  and  from  Him  issues  the  world  in  a  series 
of  gradations,  returning  again  to  Him  in  a  similar 
way.  The  principal  stages  of  this  emanation  are 
three  in  number,  viz.,  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Matter. 
Just  as  light  eventually  fatigues  the  eye,  and  its 
radiance  is  changed  to  darkness,  so  does  the  final 
irradiation  of  the  ineffable  and  inscrutable  Essence, 
having  traversed  the  intermediate  stages  of  Spirit 
and  Sou],  become  Matter  (Enneads,  iv.  3,  9),  which, 
however,  never  attains  the  metaphysical  indepen- 
dence that  belongs  to  the  Absolute.  Matter  is  the 
/177  if,  and,  as  the  irovala  toD  ayaBov,  the  irpCrror 
KCLKdv.  Man,  too,  is  an  effluence  from  the  Absolute, 
and  in  the  human  soul  are  distinguished  a  super- 
sensual  or  Divine,  and  a  lower  or  sensual  part. 
Just  as  pure  spirit  in  its  final  expression  becomes 
matter,  so  the  numan  soul  >vith  equal  necessity  ia 
metamorphosed  into  body.  The  supersensual  part, 
which  was  pre-existent  (iv.  3.  12,  vi.  4.  14)  and 
in  union  with  God,  has  suffered  disaster  from 
having  entered  the  body  (iv.  3.  15  ff.,  v.  1.  1). 
Prom  the  union  of  soul  and  body  springs  all  the 
irrationality  and  depravity  of  the  souL  Our  great 
task,  therefore,  is  the  '  extinction  of  everything 
that  binds  us  to  sensuous  existence,'  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  soul  from  the  outer  world  to  its 
own  inner  life.  Hence,  virtue  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  work  of  '  purifying '  the  supersensual 
soul  from  all  its  relations  with  the  world  of  sense 
(especially  i.  2.  3,  i.  6.  6,  v.  3.  9).  It  accords  with 
all  this  that  Plotinus  should  set  no  value  upon 
taking  part  in  earthly  affairs,  either  of  a  scientific 
or  a  politico-ethical  nature.  This  complete  de- 
tachment of  the  soul  from  all  ties  with  the  external 
world,  however,  appears  on  the  positive  side  as  its 
surrender  to  the  Supersensual,  to  the  Deity,  the 
yearning  for  whom  becomes  ever  more  intense  as 
the  bonds  of  sense  are  more  and  more  transcended. 
So  far  as  union  with  the  Divine  is  concerned,  the 
external  mode  of  life  is  of  no  importance.  What 
counts  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Plotinus,  not  action, 
but  feeling  ;  and  accordingly  he  attributes  no  value 
to  asceticism  of  the  common  sort,  iiowever  it  may 
have  consorted  with  his  own  inclinations  (Zeller,  iii. 
uiii  f.).  Of  greater  importance  is  the  thinking 
consideration  of  life,  and,  still  more,  pure  intuition  ; 
but  the  full  and  blessed  union  is  vouchsafed  only  to 
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the  elect  in  the  form  of  ecstasy,  which  ia  not  to 
be  won  by  force,  but  must  be  calmly  waited  for, 
if  hajily  it  may  come  over  U3.  In  the  state  of 
ecstat^y,  however,  man  not  only  forgets  all  bis 
earthly  limitations,  but  loses  self -consciousness 
altogether,  and  ail  that  remains  is  the  blessed 
feeling  of  union  with  the  Divine. 

This  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  sense,  however, 
is  not  without  its  positive  complement.  In  the 
b«aaty  of  the  external  world  and  in  all  its  varied 
phenomena,  Plotinus,  like  Plato,  discerns  the  shim- 
mering of  the  eternal  ideas.  In  man  sensuous 
beauty  awakes  fswt,  the  love  of  the  Good  (cf. 
esp.  i.  6)  arouses  tne  desire  of  the  sapersensnal  soul 
for  its  source.  For  the  Absolute  u  likewise  the 
abeolutely  Giood. 

This  sketch  lets  us  see  that  the  ascetic  tendency 
in  the  life  of  ancient  Greece  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  is  usually  supposed.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  distinguish  two  different  kinds  of 
asceticism:  (1)  the  Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic, 
or  the  religio-mystical ;  and  (2)  tne  Cynic-Stoic, 
or  ethico-volitional.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
ascetic  view  of  life,  in  the  sense  which  we  attach  to 
the  term,  was  always  confined  to  narrow  circles  in 
the  Greek  world  ;  nevertheless,  as  a  consequence  of 
its  being  embraced,  deepened,  and  spiritualized  by 
two  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  Greece,  Plato  and 
Plotinos,  its  influence  has  been  enormons.  Of 
no  less  Importance,  however,  than  the  asceticism 
of  the  religio-mystical  type  has  been  what  we  have 
called  the  ethico-volitional,  which  discovered,  and 
to  some  extent  developed,  the  signilicance  of  the 
will  in  morals.  Both  of  these  tendencies,  which, 
moreover,  were  in  some  degree  combined  in 
Posidonius,  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon 
early  Christian  thoujjht. 
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^at**'  (Ootha,  1888)  8J  608  0.,  619  fl.  ;  Thedinga,  de  Xumenio 
fhaoeopha  (Bona,  1876)  ;  Rehds,  Ptyche',  li  39Ufl. ;  Phiiottrati 


vita  ApoUonii,  ed.  Kayser  (Leipzig,  1849) ;  Porphyrii  vita  Pytha- 
goroe,  ed.  A.  Nauck  (Leipzig,  1886) ;  lamblichun,  ed.  Nanck  (St 
Petersburg,  1884);  Plolinwi,  ed.  A.  Kirohhoff  (Leipzig,  1866); 
Windelband,  Geach.  d.  alL  PhU.'>  204  ff.,  219  ff.,  and  Uhrb.  d. 
Gesch.  d.  Phil.  188 ff.  ;  Eucken,  op.  cit.  91  ff.,  105  ff. 

The  present  writer  has  in  preparation  [1908]  a  monograph.  Die 
Aekese  im  griechiichen  Altertujn,  which  will  also  take  accouni 
of  the  Sextians,  the  Easenes,  Plulo,  and,  in  particular,  early 
Christianity.  W.  CaPKLLK. 

ASCETICISM  (Hindu).— In  India  ascetic 
practices  have  been  very  widely  prevaJent  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  mortification  of  the  body, 
and  the  self-inflicted  penances  associated  there- 
with, have  been  habitually  carried  to  lengths 
beyond  anything  familiar  to  other  peoples.  Tradi- 
tion and  legend  have  united  to  glorify  the  ascetic, 
whether  human  or  Divine  ;  religion,  as  elsewhere, 
has  sanctioned  and  encouraged  his  devotion  ;  and 
the  highest  rewards  of  place  and  power  have  been 
within  his  reach,  if  only  his  au.sterities  have  taken 
a  form  sufficiently  protracted  and  severe.  Eastern 
patience,  self-abnegation,  and  resolution  are  seen 
in  their  strangest  guise,  in  submission  to  extreme 
conditions  of  self-torture  and  distress.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  ascetic  has  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  his  claim  to  support  at  the 
public  charge  by  gifts  and  alms  universally  allowed. 
If  it  is  his  merit  to  practise,  it  is  the  merit  of  others 
to  give  to  him,  that  his  simple  wants  iiiay  never 
lack  supply.  And  thus  on  both  sides  asceticism 
ministered  to  spiritual  profit,  to  the  actual  and 
personal  gain  of  the  ascetic  himself,  both  present 
and  prospective,  and  to  the  store  of  credit  which 
by  his  generosity  the  householder  trusted  to  ac- 
cumulate for  himself,  so  as  to  win  a  higher 
position  and  birth  in  the  next  existence.  Part  of 
the  secret  of  the  hold  which  the  ascetic  ideal  has 
maintained  on  the  Indian  mind  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  teaching  of  their  sacred 
books,  benefit  accrues  also  to  the  donor  who 
forwards  the  holy  man  on  his  way  with  gifts  of 
money  or  food,  or  ministers  in  any  way  to  his 
personal  needs. 

The  thought  that  essentially  underlies  the  Indian 
conception  of  asceticism,  and  prompts  the  adoption 
of  the  ascetic  life,  is  the  desire  to  escape  from  the 
sanisara,  the  never-ending  cycle  or  round  of  suc- 
cessive existences,  in  which  all  created  beings  are 
involved,  and  which  brings  in  its  train  the  suller- 
ing  and  misery  to  which  all  such  beings  are  subject. 
Asceticism  oflers  a  means  of  escape  from  an  other- 
wise hopeless  procession,  without  beginning  and 
without  end.  And  there  is  therefore  little  marvel 
if  to  a  people  whose  theory  of  life  was  essentially 
pessimistic  present  hardship  and  suffering  volun- 
tarily endured  were  welcome  when  they  brought 
with  them  the  promise  of  future  deliverance. 

I.  Meaning  and  history  of  the  Indian  term 
'  tapas.' — The  Hindu  and  Sanskrit  term  is  tuuas, 
from  the  root  tap,  '  to  be  hot,'  '  to  burn '  (cf.  Lat. 
tep-eo,  tep-OT,  Gr.  riip-pri,  '  ashes '  [Iliad,  xviii.  25, 
xxiii.  251],  Old  Genu.  dam/).  Tapas  signifies 
therefore  in  the  first  instance  '  warmth,'  or  '  heat ' ; 
then  the  feelings  or  sensations,  usually  painful, 
experienced  in  consequence  of  heat ;  and  thus  jiain 
or  suffering  in  general,  especially  the  pain  whicli  is 
voluntary  and  self-intlicted  from  a  religious  motive. 
The  term  therefore  came  to  be  applied  in  particular 
to  religious  penance,  austerity,  devotion,  and  to 
connote  the  merit  which  such  ilcvoLion  was  supposed 
to  assure.  This  was  the  paramount  and  ordinary 
significance  of  tlie  word.  But  it  was  al.so  used,  by 
analogy,  for  the  special  duty  or  '  merit '  of  each  of 
the  four  castes  of  .Maiiu,*  or  again,  in  a  limited  and 
•  Manu,  xi.  236  f.  :  '  Ali  tiie  bliss  of  gods  and  men  is  declared 
by  the  sages  to  whom  the  Veda  was  revealed  to  have  tapae  for 
Its  root,  tapae  for  its  centre,  tapae  tor  its  end.  Knowledge  ia 
the  tapae  of  a  Br&hmapa,  proteotioD  the  tapas  of  a  E^triya, 
his  daily  busincw  the  tapae  ol  a  Vaiiya,  aerrioe  the  tapae  <a  • 
Budn.' 
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tecLo'lcal  sense,  of  the  special  season  of  the  year 
(the  month  Mdgha,  Jan. -Feb.)  to  which  the  prac- 
tice of  religious  austerities  was  more  peculiarly 
appropriate.  Other  terms  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence were  tapasyam  and  tapasya. 

The  Greek  writers,  in  their  references  to  ancient  India,  make 
frequent  mention  of  philosophers  or  ascetics,  whose  character- 
istic practices  repeat  themselves  in  every  part  of  the  country  at 
the  present  day.  Strabo,  for  example  (bk.  xv.  ch.  i.),  quoting 
from  Me^asthenes,  describes  two  Beets  of  the  philosophers 
whom  he  calls  Hrahmans  and  Garmans,*  who  abstam  from  meat 
and  from  sexual  indulgence,  and  live  in  groves  ^^ithout  the  clty.f 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  he  is  referring  to 
Hindu  or  to  Buddhist  mendicants ;  probably  there  was  Uttle 
difterence  at  that  period  in  the  habits  or  dress  of  the  monks  and 
ascetics  of  either  faith,  and  to  a  Greek  eye  they  were  indis- 
tlng^ishable.  Elsewhere  be  writes  of  the  Garmans  (Sarmans) 
that  the  most  honourable  of  them  were  known  as  Ilylobioi,t  who 
lived  on  wild  fruits  and  leaves,  clothed  themselves  in  ;^rments 
nubds  of  bark,  and  abstained  from  wine  and  sexual  indulgence.  S 
Two  Dt  the  Brahman  ao<i>i.irrtu  were  seen  in  Taxila,  of  whom  the 
eldet-  was  clean-shaven,  while  the  other  wore  his  hair  long,  and 
both  were  attended  by  disciples ;  they  were  provided  with  food 
without  cost,  and  exhibited  their  powers  of  endurance  by  stand- 
ing t>r  a  whole  day  on  one  leg,  or  IjHng  on  the  ground  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.jl  Others  were  seen  standing 
Immuvable  in  one  position  during  the  day,  naked  and  exposed 
to  tie  almost  Intolerable  beat  of  the  sun.  The  elder  of  the  two 
ascetics  above  referred  to  accompanied  Alexander  to  Persis,  and 
ther«  abandoned  his  ascetic  practices,  giving  as  his  reason  that 
he  had  completed  the  forty  years'  term  which  he  had  prescribed 
for  himself.  Another,  who  followed  in  the  train  of  the  king,  was 
nam«i  Kalanus.  He  perished  by  a  voluntary  death  by  fire  at 
Pas*  rgads,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  ;  with  reference  to  this 
act  Megasthenes  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  self-destruction 
was  not  a  rule  with  the  Indian  philosophers,  and  that  those  who 
thus  acted  were  regarded  as  rash  and  headstrong  (vtaviaKoL  i^. 
XT.  68X 

Other  philosophers  bore  the  name  *  Pramnat  *  nipitivat,  pro- 
bably a  corruption  again  of  iramaiyi,  eama-na),  and  were  opposed 
to  the  Brahmans.  These  the  author  distinguishes,  some  as  living 
on  the  hills  or  plains,  others  as  frequenting  the  cities.  Others, 
again,  were  known  as  TvtLvrjjtu,  and  were  therefore  probably 
Jains,  of  the  Digambara  sect ;  they  lived  mostly  under  the  open 
sky,  and  practised  austerities  for  thirty-seven  years. H  Refer- 
ence is  made  later  to  the  Indian  embassy  to  Augustus,  and  the 
Brahman  or  perhaps  Buddhist  ascetic  who  accompanied  it,  and 
burned  himself  on  the  funeral  pyre  at  Athens  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  people.  His  name  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb  :  *  Zarnianochegas,  an  Indian  from  Bargosa 
. . .  lies  here."  **    Elsewhere  the  name  appears  as  Zarmanus.tt 

2.  'Tapas'  in  Indian  literature.— (1)  Bigveda.— 
In  the  earliest  Sanskrit  literature,  the  Hymns  of 
the  liigveda,  neither  the  word  tapas  nor  the  con- 
ception and  thought  that  underlies  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  would  not,  however,  be  a  legitimate 
inftrcnce  from  this  fact  that  ascetic  habits  were 
unknown  to  the  primitive  Aryan  communities. 
Nevertheless,  the  absence  or  rarity  of  reference 
doeu  suggest  that,  together  with  much  else  which 
belonged  to  the  lower  side  of  the  religious  life,  the 

•  MpaxMo***?  and  Taptiaves,  the  latter  name  probably  a  textual 
erroi'  f  or  ^api±iyn,  the  Pali  and  Buddhist  eamana,  Skr.  ^rama^ia, 
tfrdma(i«ra,  *  bearer,'  'disciple.' 

tin  rpi^iv  .  .  ,  iv  aXtrti  irpb  t^  vdXewc,  vwb  ireptjSttXQ,  <yv^- 
lUrpy,  Xtrwc  ^vrtv;  iv  (rrtfiaat  Kot  dopatc,  airrxofUvovt  cfi.'^x**' 
jcal  a(tt^i<rUty  (Strabo^  xv.  69). 

J  \)Ai^toi,_*  dwellers  m  the  forest,'  i.e.  Skr.  vdTiaprattfia, 

iCwyrax  tv  rait  uAo^c  oirb  ^uXAojc  itai  KapTrHiv  aypi'uF,  itrBirrajt 
8i  txtiv  avh  ipKotiiy  itvSfitiuv,  a<t>poiiaititi^  X'^P'^c  «*i  olvov  (ib. 
XT.  60), 

II  rby  ^c  irpeaPvrepov  iivp-rjfjJvoVf  rbv  6i  yetitrepov  Koii^njv,  afi- 
^oWpotc  Si  aKo\ov9ety  liaSijrdi'  rbF  niy  ovv  aXXov  xp6vov  Kar 
aYopdy  Siarpt^eLV,  Tt-fjMipLtvov^  avrl  o^/x^ouAwv,  i^owiav  exoiTay, 
OTt  av p^vKtiiVTOi  Tw*-  iivitiiv  4>tpf(r^tu  Sutpeav  .  .  .  toO  t*  /leXtrot 
voAAow  vpoKeipLtvov  «ol  tou  <rri(ripLOV  ^a^a«  iroiovfiivov^  Tp4<i}ia&ax 
Supcof  .  .  ._  TOi/  ftiv  irpfffPvTepoy,  jTe(r6irTa  vTmo*-,  avexttrBat  rCiv 
^AtuK  Kol  Tttn*  Ojifipiuv'  r}6ri  yap  vety  apxofieyov  Toi;  eapoi-  Toy  Si 
tarayat  fioywTKtKri,  ^vKov  tnTiPfiivov  autftorepai?  raXi  x«P<r'i*',  otrov 
rp_'*"JXV  Kap.yoyTO^  5e  rov  aKtKovf,  cirl  darepoy  ^era^ppeif  ttjk 
fia^Tiy,  KOx  StaTe\ely  oOtuj5  rriv  r]fj.4pa.y  oAjjf  •  ^tu^fOA  £«  ryxpareV- 
Ttpov  tLoxput  Toy  ytuirtpov  {ih.  xv.  61). 

^  Tout  si  Tvp.yr^ra^  Kara  rovfoua  yup-vov^  StaCjjyy  uiraiSpiovt  rh 
wAcor,  Koprtpiav  avKovyrwi,  ^v  ct^a/xrF  vpArtpov  p.txp'i-  itrra  kcu 
T^LAJCoi^e  {\h   XT.  70). 

.  **  ZaptLavo\rp(a<;'\vSov^a.nh  BapyooT]?  Kara  to.  iraTpiOi'lvSuiv  idij 
tavriyy  airaBavaTiaat  KeiTtu.  Zarmanochegas  is  probably  the 
Sanskrit  ira>nax"ichariia,  a  mendicant  teacher,  and  Bargosa  is 
Bharueh,  or  Broach,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Narbada  river. 

tt  The  passages  from  the  ancient  classical  authors  referring  to 
the  iMlian  ascetics,  and  especially  to  the  examples  quoted  of 
self^mmolation,  are  translated  in  J.  W.  M'Crindle,  Invasion  of 
India  by  AUxOTuUr  tfie  Great,  1896,  pp.  S86-S92 ;  and  in  the 
■ame  vriter's  AncierU  India  a^  dencribed  in  daasical Literature. 
UOl,  pp.  65  0.,  730.,  US,  167  O.,  176,  1810.,  212L 


practice  of  tapoi  also  was,  in  great  part  at  least, 
adopted  from  the  aboriginal  or  other  tribes  among 
whom  the  new-comers  settled.  Theirs  was  the 
darker,  gloomier  view  of  religion  and  of  life,  to 
which  austerity  was  congenial.  To  the  bright, 
joyous  spirit  of  the  Aryans — the  spirit  that  tinds 
expression  in  the  Hymns — the  sad  and  despairing 
outlook  which  is  the  motive-power  and  inspiration 
of  ascetic  practice  was  repugnant.  To  them  the 
cods  were  open-handed,  and  did  not  need  to  be 
forced  or  cajoled  by  human  suffering  ;  and  life  was 
not  yet  clouded  by  the  pessimistic  tendencies 
of  a  later  age.  It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  in- 
stances quoted  from  the  Rigveda  of  the  use  of 
tapas  in  its  technical  sense  are  taken  from  the  late 
tenth  book,  where  the  word  is  found  both  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  'warmth,'  'glow'  (e.g.  x.  16.  4), 
and  metaphorically  of  the  glow  of  feeling,  passion 
(e.g.  X.  83.  2).  Tapas,  however,  is  also  pain,  suffer- 
ing, voluntarily  endured  {ib.  109.  4,  154.  2,  167.  1). 
So  also  the  root  tap,  which  is  met  with  in  the  earlier 
books  with  the  significance  of  '  bum'  (viii.  102.  16), 
or  transitively  to  '  heat,'  '  make  hot '  (iii.  53.  14, 
iv.  2.  6),  to  '  consume  by  fire,' '  destroy  '  (iii.  18.  2), 
assumes  in  the  tenth  book  the  connotation  of 
remorse,  the  heat  or  pain  which  is  within,  self- 
originated  in  the  heart  (tatdpa,  impers.  x.  34.  11, 
cf.  ib.  34.  10,  95.  17).  Similarly,  also  in  the  same 
book,  we  find  tapasvat,  '  practising  asceticism ' 
(154.  4) ;  tapoja,  '  bom  through  penance  '  (154.  5).* 

The  purpose  and  subject-matter  of  the  Sama- 
veda  ana  Yajurveda  almost  preclude  a  reference  to 
tapas ;  and  the  nature  of  the  magical  devices  and 
charms,  the  incantations  of  the  Atharvaveda,  aims 
rather  at  inflicting  harm  upon  another,  or  securing 
personal  immunity,  than  at  exhibiting  endurance 
or  attaining  the  desired  end  by  actual  self-inflicted 
tortures,  t 

Of  the  Brahmana  literature  the  same  is  true  as 
of  the  later  mantra  and  ritual  writings,  that  there 
was  little  occasion  for  reference  to  tapas.  Such 
literature  is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the 
order  and  interpretation  of  the  sacrifice,  with 
mythology,  cosmology,  and  so  forth.  The  practice 
of  tapas,  however,  is  recognized,  and  is  enjoined, 
e.g.  Satap.  Brdkm.  x.  4.  4.  4  :  '  let  him  who  knows 
this  by  all  means  practise  austerities  ;  for,  indeed, 
when  he  who  knows  this  practises  austerities, 
.  .  .  every  part  of  him  will  snare  in  the  world  of 
heaven.' J  The  world  is  conquered  by  tapas  (ivL. 
4.  4.  27;  cf.  xiii.  7.  1.  1).§ 

(2)  Upani^ads. — In  the  Upanisads,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  theory  and  the  duty  of  tapas  are  com- 
pletely assumed  ;  and  even  where  its  efficacy  is 
deniea,  or  only  partially  and  grudgingly  conceded, 
the  existence  and  wide-spread  influence  of  ascetic 
ideals  are  taken  for  granted,  though  the  writers 
claim  that  there  is  a  better  way  by  which  to  reach 
the  supreme  goal.  In  the  oldest  strata  of  the 
Upanisad  literature  the  ascetic  calling  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  be  undertaken  at  a  special  stage  or  period  of 
life  ;  and  their  greatest  teacher,  Yajuavalkya,  pro- 
poses thus  to  abandon  home  and  possessions,  and, 
retiring  to  the  forest,  in  the  practice  of  austerities 
to  sever  actually  and  ideally  every  tie  that  binds  to 
earthly  existence.  In  complete  harmony,  however, 
with  tlie  spirit  of  these  A\Titings,  tapas  is  depreci- 
ated in  comparison  with  knowledge  as  an  inferior, 
secundarj'  way  to  the  highest  bliss,  to  Brahman. 

•  In  one  Hymn,  x.  83.  2,  tapas  is  invoked,  lopether  with 
manyu,  to  protect  the  worshipper  and  overthrow  his  foes. 

t  A  continuation  of  the  view  that  the  conception  of  tapas  was 
strange  to  the  earliest  Arj'an  thought,  and  was  adopted  from 
without  and  became  familiar  only  at  a  later  period,  is  perhaps 
afforded  by  Rigveda,  vii.  69.  8  :  *  kill  him  with  your  hottest  Itolt,* 
tapis^hena  hamnand,  where  Atharvaveda,  vii.  77.  2,  and  Taitt. 
SaihL  iv.  3.  13.  3,  substitute  for  the  last  word  tapasa, '  with  your 
lal 


hottest  penance,*  an  expression  quite  in  harmony  with  the  later 
magical  power  oft 
I SBE  xxvL  111. 
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The  representation,  however,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  not  always  consistent.  In  addition  to  the  view 
moat  usually  adopted,  which  sees  in  tapcis  a  real, 
though  less  commendable  and  direct,  means  to  the 
attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  Brahman,  the  two 
extremes  are  met  with  of  those  who  declare  the 

f)ractice  of  austerities  indispensable  to  such  know- 
edge,  and  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  in 
asceticism  any  virtue  or  efficacy  whatsoever,  and 
maintain  that  only  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and 
by  no  other  means  may  the  hual  end  be  reached. 
Elsewhere  asceticism  and  the  study  of  the  Vcdri 
are  placed  side  by  side  as  the  essential  conditions 
of  a  true  insight ;  and  those  who  in  the  right  spirit 
with  faith  practise  asceticism  in  the  forest  ascend 
on  the  way  of  the  gods. 

Tapas  also  is  indefinitely  associated  in  the 
Upnnisads  with  the  third  cU-rama  (q.v.),  and  the 
life  of  the  anchorite  in  the  forest  (vanaprastha). 
On  him  the  practice  of  asceticism  is  especially 
obligatory,  but  even  he  must  add  to  it  faith,  or  the 
mere  outward  observance  and  self-mortification 
will  be  in  vain.  Only  gradually,  and  not  quite 
clearly  or  definitely,  within  the  Upanisad  period 
was  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  third  and  a 
fourth  higher  stage,  the  essential  note  of  which  was 
not  mere  bodily  self-mortification,  but  the  volun- 
tary and  entire  surrender  of  all  worldly  possessions, 
and  the  concentration  of  thought  and  aH'ection  on 
the  Supreme.  This  last  stage  is  identified  with  a 
real  knowledge  of  Brahman.  He  who  '  knows ' 
has  passed  beyond  the  (three)  diramas  (atyairamin, 
Svtt.  vi.  21),  and  tapas  is  no  longer  in  the  least 
degree  necessary  or  profitable  to  him,  for  that 
which  the  ascetic  painfully  strives  to  win  he  has 
already  attained.  Thus  the  theory  of  the  airamas, 
and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  tn/ms,  takes  on  in  the 
Upanisad  literature  a  distinctly  ethical  colouring. 
It  is  only,  however,  in  the  later  treatises  that  the 
separation  between  the  two  last  stages,  the  vana- 
prastha and  the  sannyasin,  is  completely  carried 
out,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  each  clearly 
defined. 

(3)  Manu  and  the  Law-Books. — It  is  in  the  Law- 
Book  of  Manu,  ch.  vi.,  that  the  formal  conditions 
and  rules  of  the  ascetic  life  are  set  forth  ;  and  these 
are  in  large  part  repeated,  quoted,  or  amplified  in 
the  later  Dharmasutras.  How  far  some  of  the 
more  strict  and  exacting  of  these  regulations  ever 
became  matters  of  literal  observance,  or  how  far 
they  represented  merely  abstract  or  conventional 
ideals,  must,  of  course,  remain  uncertain.  15ut,  in 
view  of  the  capacity  which  Indian  ascetics  have 
always  exhibited  for  almost  heroic  endurance  of 
self-mortification,  it  would  seem  by  no  means  im- 
possible, or  even  improbable,  that  in  some  instances 
at  least  the  utmost  extremes  of  bodily  torture  were 
submitted  to,  and  the  rules  of  tlie  books  carried 
out  in  fullest  detail.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Maim 
confines  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  ascetir  lifu 
to  the  twice-born. 

*  A  twice-born  Snataka,  who  has  thus  lived  according  to  the 
law  Id  the  order  of  hoiiseholdt-re,  may  .  .  .  ko  forth  front  tJie 
village  into  the  forest  and  reside  tlifre,  duly  coiitrollinjf  his 
Mnsea.  Let  him  offer  tliose  five  preat  sacrifices  acoordinj;  to 
the  rule,  with  various  kinds  of  pure  food  fit  for  ascetics,  or  with 
herhs,  roots,  and  fruit.  Let  him  wear  a  skin  or  a  talterud 
nrment ;  let  him  bathe  in  the  evenin;,'  or  in  the  morniujj  ;  and 
let  him  always  wear  Qus  hair  in)  hraids,  the  hair  on  his  body, 
his  beard,  and  his  nails  (being  undipped).  .  .  .  Let  him  be 
always  industrious  in  privately  reciting  the  Veda ;  let  him  be 
patient  of  hardships  .  ,  ,  over  liberal  .  .  .  and  compassionate 
towards  all  living  creatures.'  * 

Then  follow  directions  with  regard  to  the 
sacrifices  the  ascetic  must  ofler,  and  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  he  may  eat. 

'  In  summer  let  him  expose  himself  to  the  heat  of  Ave  fires, 
during  the  rainy  season  live  under  the  open  sky  and  In  winter 
be  dnssed  In  wet  clothes,  gradually  increasing  his  austerities. 
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When  he  bathes  at  the  three  Savanas  (sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset) 
let  him  offer  libations  of  water  to  the  manes  and  the  tjods,  and, 
practising  harsher  and  harsher  austerities,  let  him  dry  up  hip 
bodily  fruuie  ...  let  him  Uve  without  a  fire,  without  a  house, 
wholly  silent,  subsisting  on  roots  and  fruit  .  .  .  chaste,  sleeping 
on  the  bare  ground,  dwelling  at  the  roots  of  trees.**  *  Having 
thus  passed  the  third  part  of  Ufe  In  the  forest,  he  may  live  as  an 
ascetic  during  the  fourth  part  of  his  existence,  afterabandoiiing 
all  atlaebment  to  worldly  objects  .  .  .  after  offering  sacriliccs 
and  subduing  his  senses  ...  an  ascetic  gains  bliss  after  death.' t 
'  Departing  from  his  house  ...  let  him  wander  about  absolutely 
silent,  and  caring  nothing  for  enjoyments  that  may  be  offered. 
Let  him  always  wander  alone  without  any  companion,  in  order 
to  attain  (final  liberation)  .  .  .  He  shall  neither  possess  a  fire  nor 
adwellinfT,  he  may  go  to  a  village  for  his  food,  indifferent  to 
everything,  firm  of  purpose,  meditating  and  concentrating  his 
mind  un  Ut'ahinan.  A  potsherd  (for  an  almsbowl),  the  roots  of 
trees  (for  a  dwelling),  coarse  worn-out  garments,  life  in  sohtude 
and  indifference  towards  everjthing,  are  the  marks  of  one  who 
has  attained  liberation.  Let  him  not  desire  to  die,  let  him  not 
desire  to  live,  let  him  wait  for  his  time,  as  a  servant  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  wages  ...  let  him  patiently  bear  hard  words,  let 
him  not  insult  anybody,  let  him  not  become  anybody's  enemy 
(or  the  sake  of  this  body  .  .  .  entirely  abstaining  from  sensual 
enjoyments,  with  himself  for  his  only  companion,  he  shall  Uve 
In  this  world,  desiring  the  bliss(of  final  emancipation)*.!  '  Carry- 
ing an  almsbowl,  a  staff,  and  a  water-pot,  let  him  continually 
wander  about,  controlling  himself  and  not  hurting  any  creature. 
...  A  gourd,  a  wooden  bowl,  an  earthen  dish  or  one  made  of 
split  cane,  Manu,  the  son  of  Svayambhu,  has  declared  to  be 
vessels  (suitable)  for  an  ascetic*  § 

Rules  are  then  given  for  begging  and  the  manner 
of  eating,  subjects  of  meditation,  etc.  The  ascetic 
is  to  beg  only  once  in  the  day,  and  when  he  goes 
to  any  house  for  that  purpose  it  must  be  after  the 
ordinary  meal  of  the  household  has  been  concluded 
(cf.  Bauclh.  ii.  22  ;  Vas.  x.  7,  8). 

"Three  suppressions  of  the  breath  even,  performed  according 
to  the  rule,  and  accompanied  with  the  (recitation  of  the) 
i'uahftis  II  and  of  the  syllable  '*  Om,"  one  must  know  to  be  the 
highest  austerity  for  every  Brahmapa.'  1  '  When  by  the  disposi- 
ti')M  (of  his  heart)  he  becomes  indifferent  to  all  objects,  he 
olitains  eternal  happiness  both  in  this  world  and  after  death. 
He  who  has  in  this  manner  gradually  ^iven  up  all  attachments, 
and  is  freed  from  all  the  pairs  (of  opposites),  reposes  in  Brahman 
alone  ...  a  twice-born  man  who  becomes  an  ascetic  .  .  .  shakes 
off  sin  here  below,  and  reaches  the  highest  Brahman.*  ** 

Elsewhere  in  the  sCitras  of  Manu,  in  the  other 
books,  there  are  incidental  references  to  the  ascetics, 
which  lay  down  further  rules  for  their  conduct  and 
life. 

Ascetics  and  students  are  to  receive  alms  from  the  Brahman 
householder  after  the  performance  of  the  Bali  offering  (iii.  94 ; 
cf.  vi.  7;  and  Baudh.  ii.  6.  11 ;  Vas.  xi.  6  ;  Apast.  ll.  4.  10,  11). 

The  purification  ordained  .  .  .  shall  be  '  double  for  students, 
treble  for  hermits,  hut  quadruple  for  ascetics  *  (v.  137  ;  cf.  Kt^^u. 
Ix.  20 ;  Vas.  vi.  19). 

The  ascetic  is  not  admissible  as  a  witness  in  the  law.courts 
(viii.  66 ;  cf.  Baudh.  i.  19.  13 ;  Vifnu,  viii.  2). 

For  secret  converse  with  female  ascetics  a  small  fine  is  payable 
(viii,  ;103 ;  cf.  Vi^u,  xxxvi.  7,  and  the  statement  lib.  xcix.  14J 
that  the  deity  himself  resides  *  in  the  frame  of  gods,  ascetics,  and 
orticiatin;,'  priests'). 

'An  ascetic,  a  hermit  in  the  forest,  and  Brahmanas  who  are 
students  of  the  Veda  shall  not  be  made  to  pay  toil  at  a  ferry ' 
(viii.  407  ;  cf.  VifV",  V.  132). 

'  Hermits  (tdpasdh,  i.e.  those  who  practise  tapas),  ascetics 
(yatiii.  those  whose  passions  are  under  control),  Brahmapas,  the 
crowds  of  the  Vaimanika  deities,  the  lunar  mansions,  and  the 
Dail\as  are  the  first  (i.e.  lowest)  order  of  existence  caused  by 
iiooduesa'  (saltva,  xii.  4S). 

Additional  details  in  the  Law-Books  are  to  the 
eH'ect  that  a  householder  must  turn  back  if  he 
meets  an  ascetic  (  Vlsnu,  Ixiii.  36).  '  An  apostate 
from  religious  mendicity  shall  become  the  king's 
slave '  [ib.  v.  152).  Cf.  Gautama,  iii.  (SHE  ii.'  192- 
190);  Baudhayana,  ii.  U.  14-26,  17.  16,  17,  iii.  3; 
'  eight  mouth  fuls  are  the  meal  of  an  ascetic,  sixteen 
that  of  a  hermit  in  the  woods,  thirty-two  that  of  a 
householder,  luni  an  unliiuited  (quantity)  that  of  a 
student '  [Bituith.  ii.  13.  7  ;  cf.  Vas.  vi.  20) ;  '  let  him 
(tlie  hermit)  not  injure  even  gadflies  or  gnats,  let 
him  bear  cold  and  perform  austerities,  let  him  con- 

•  Manu,  vi.  23-20 ;  cf.  Vi^Tyn,  xcv,  1-4.  Chs.  xcv.-xcvli.  of  the 
Institutes  o/  Vitf^u  are  devote<l  to  the  ex|>ositlon  of  the  method 
of  life  and  the  duties  of  the  ascetic,  and  the  subjects  of  his 
meditation ;  the  whole  is  closely  related  to  the  corresponding 
passages  of  Manu, 

I  Manu,  vi.  33,  34.  t  111.  41-^0.  §  Ib.  62-64, 

II  i.e.  the  three  mystic  syllables  lihUr,  bhiivafi,  svar  (cf.  ii.  76, 
78,  81) ;  the  virtue  of  their  recitation  with  suppressions  of  the 
breath  is  so  great  that  it  trees  from  the  guilt  of  the  murder  ol 
a  Undunapa  (xi,  240). 

1  Manu,  vi.  70.  ••  lb.  80-W^ 
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Btantly  reside  in  the  forest,  be  contented,  and 
Jeliglit  in  (dresses  made  of)  bark  and  skins  (and 
in  carrying)  water  (in  his  pot) '  (Baudh.  iii.  3.  19 ; 
Vas.  ix.  X.  [SBE  xiv.  45-49J).  '  The  qualities  by 
which  a  (true)  Brahmana  may  be  recognized  are 
the  concentration  of  the  mind,  austerities,  the 
•ubjngation  of  the  senses,  liberality,  truthfulness, 
punty,  sacred  learning,  compassion,  worldly  learn- 
ing, intelligence,  and  faith '  ( Vaa.  vi.  23) ;  '  lie  is 
worthy  to  receive  gifts  who  .  .  .  reduces  himself 
by  austerities '  (vi.  30) ;  'to  suppress  the  breath  is 
the  highest  austerity '  (x.  6 ;  of.  Apastamba,  ii.  21. 
7-21,  22,  '23.  1,  2). 

(4)  Bhagavad  Gitd.—The  •  Song  of  the  Blessed ' 
represents,  as  is  well  known,  a  syncretism  between 
the  two  views  of  an  idealistic  pantheism  and  the 
practical  devotion  demanded  by  a  theistic  creed, 
salvation  by  conviction  and  knowledge  alone,  or 
salvation  through  faith  and  works.  It  is  a  subject 
of  dispute  which  of  these  views  is  the  earlier  in  the 
poem,  and  forms  the  original  kernel,  and  which  has 
been  superimposed  upon  the  other.*  In  either 
case  tapat,  in  the  form  of  renunciation,  self- 
devotion,  is  the  highest  form  which  '  action '  can 
take  ;  and  in  the  thought  and  teaching  of  the 
writer  the  essence  of  ascetic  practices  is  not 
painful  mortification  of  the  body,  but  the  abnega- 
tion of  selfish  desires  and  the  sacrifice  of  selfish 
inclination  and  love  of  ease  in  the  cause  of  right 
and  devotion  to  the  Supreme  God.  Passages  which 
enforce  renunciation  and  the  duty  of  earnest  and 
purposeful  action  belong  to  the  practical  theistic 
strata  of  the  poem.  Attempts,  however,  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  views,  or  at  feast  to  recognize  what 
it  good  in  both,  are  not  wanting. 

'  There  la  *  twofold  path,  that  ol  the  Saikhyas  by  devotion  in 
the  shape  of  knowledge,  and  that  of  the  Yogins  by  devotion  in 
tbe^  shape  of  action.  A  man  does  not  attain  freedom  from 
action  merely  by  not  engaging  in  action ;  nor  does  he  attain 
perfection  by  mere  renunciation  '  C^hafi.  Gild,  iii.  3  f.). 

The  '  ascetic  *  is  one  '  who  has  no  aversion  and  no  desire.  .  .  . 
Children,  not  wise  men,  talk  of  sdAkhiia  and  yoga  as  distinct. 
One  who  pursues  either  well  obtains  the  fruit  of  both.  ...  He 
who,  casting  off  attachment,  performs  actions  dedicating  them 
to  Brahman,  Is  not  tainted  by  sin'  (i6.  v.  3ff.). 

■Some  by  concentration  see  the  self  in  the  self  by  the  self; 
others  by  the  Sntikhya-yoga ;  and  others  still  by  the  Karma- 
yoga  ;  others  yet,  not  knowing  this,  practise  concentration  after 
hearing  from  others.  They  too,  being  devoted  to  hearing  (in- 
struction), cross  beyond  death '  (xiii.  24  f.). 

'  Renunciation  Is  devotion  (j/oao)  ;  for  no  one  becomes  a  devotee 
(3/ogin)  who  has  not  renounced  (all)  fancies.  .  .  .  The  devotee 
whose  self  is  contented  with  knowledge  and  experience,  who  is 
onmoved,  who  has  restrained  his  senses,  and  to  whom  a  sod,  a 
•tone,  and  gold  are  alike,  is  said  to  be  devoted.  ...  He  should 
restrain  bis  mind,  and  concentrate  it  on  me,  and  sit  down 
•ngaged  In  devotion,  regarding  me  as  his  final  goal.  Thus,  con* 
■tantly  devoting  his  self  to  abstraction,  a  devotee  whose  mind 
1b  restrained  attains  that  tranquillity  which  culminates  In  final 
emancipation  and  assimilation  with  me.  .  .  .  When  his  mind 
well-restrained  becomes  steady  upon  the  self  alone,  then  he, 
being  indifferent  to  all  objects  of  desire,  is  said  to  be  devoted. 
As  a  light  standing  In  a  windless  (place)  flickers  not,  that  is 
declared  to  be  the  parallel  for  a  devotee,  whose  mind  is  re- 
strained, and  who  devotes  himself  to  abstraction '  (vl.  2  a.). 

The  indestructible  seat  .  .  .  *  is  entered  by  ascetics  from  whom 
all  desires  iiave  departed '  (viii.  IIX 

'  Whatever  you  do  .  .  .  whatever  you  sat,  whatever  saoiiflce 
yon  make,  whatever  you  give,  whatever  penance  yon  perform, 
do  that  as  offered  to  me  '  (ix.  27). 

'This  threefold  penance  (i.e.  bodily,  vocal,  and  mental)  prac- 
tised with  perfect  faith  ...  is  called  good  (sii((ti>faim).  .  .  . 
Whatever  oblation  is  offered,  whatever  is  given,  whatever  pen- 
ftnce  is  performed,  and  whatever  is  done  without  faith,  that 
...  Is  called  atat  (not  good),  and  that  is  nought  both  after 
death  and  here '  (xvii.  7,  28), 

'  One  who  is  self-restrained,  whose  understanding  is  unattached 
everjTvhere,  from  whom  affections  have  departed,  obtains  the 
supreme  perfection  of  freedom  from  action  by  renunciation ' 
(iviiL  49). 

'  Those  who,  restraining  the  group  of  the  senses  .  .  .  meditate 
on  the  indescribable,  indestructible,  unperceived  .  .  .  they. 
Intent  on  the  good  of  all  beings,  necessarily  attain  to  me.  .  .  . 
He  who  is  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  as  also  in  honour  and  dis- 
honour, who  is  alike  in  cold  and  heat,  pleasure  and  pain,  who 
is  free  from  attachments,  to  whom  praise  and  blame  are  alike 

"  See  esp.  B.  Oarbe,  Bhagavad^G'Ui,  Leipzig,  1906,  Einleitung ; 
SBE,  vol.  viii-l,  Oxford,  1888,  Introduction :  and  art  Bhaoavad 
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.  .  .  who  li  homeless,  and  of  a  steady  mind  and  full  of  devotion, 
that  man  Is  dear  to  me '  (zli.  St.,  18 1.). 

Similar  quotations  might  easily  be  multiplied 
In  the  Bhagavad  Glta  the  philosophic  theory  oi 
asceticism,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  Indian 
mind,  appears  in  its  loftiest  and  purest  form.  To 
the  earnest-minded  tddhu  this  book  is  his  Bible ; 
and  the  nobility  of  its  thought,  and  the  charity 
and  breadth  of  ite  outlook,  render  it  not  undeserving 
of  the  name.* 

(5)  Epic  poetry. — The  Epic  poems  add  little  t« 
the  general  conception  of  tapas,  although  tliey 
offer  many  examples  of  its  practice,  an<i  contain 
narratives  more  or  less  marvellous  of  ascetics  who 
proved  in  their  own  experience  its  virtue  and 
power  (see  below,  p.  91").  Rama  in  his  hermitage 
on  the  banks  of  the  God&vari  is  the  type  of  the 
peaceful,  gentle  hermit  who  has  renounced  the 
world,  and  lives  retired  from  its  strife  and  care, 
'  true  to  duty,  true  to  virtue.'  In  the  Mahabharata 
descriptions  of  the  hamit,  (vSnaprastha)  and  of  the 
ascetic  (aannyasin)  are  found,  which  agree  almost 
verbally  with  those  of  Manu  (Mahdbh.  xii.  191  f., 
243  tf.  ;  cf.  above,  p.  89).  And  in  the  same 
book,  true  and  false  tapas  are  distinguished  from 
one  another:  'Fasting  though  for  a  fortnight, 
which  ordinary  men  count  for  tapas,  is  merely  a 
castigation  of  the  body,  and  is  not  regarded  as 
tapas  by  the  good  j  renunciation  and  humility, 
these  are  the  noblest  tapas  ;  he  who  practises  these 
virtues  fasts  unceasingly,  and  his  virtue  is  never 
found  wanting.'  '  Study  of  the  Veda  and  avoiding 
injury  to  any  living  being,  men  call  bodily  asceti- 
cism ;  the  true  spiritual  asceticism  is  control  of 
speech  and  thought. 't 

In  the  Puranas  and  later  literature  the  extrava- 
gances of  ascetic  practice  are  more  prominent  than 
its  virtues.  The  underlying  conceptions  remain 
the  same  ;  renunciation  of  worldly  possessions  and 
the  voluntary  endurance  of  bodily  pain  are  means 
to  an  end,  viz.  deliverance  from  the  sathsdra  and 
the  acquisition  of  supernatural  powers.  The  essen- 
tial prmciples,  however,  are  overlaid  ^vith  a  mass 
of  extravagant  fancy  and  repellent  detaU  ;  and  the 
stories  of  the  lives  of  the  ascetics,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  their  self-inflicted  tortures,  present  few 
features  of  attractiveness  or  interest. 

3.  Asceticism  in  modern  practice. — The  most 
general  term  for  a  Hindu  ascetic  is  sddhu,  a 
'  good '  or  '  pious '  man,  a  saint,  or  sage,  of  which 
the  feminine  sddhvi  denotes  a  woman  who  has 
taken  ascetic  vows.  Sannydsin,  one  who  has  '  cast 
off','  i.e.  home  and  possessions,  is  also  frequently 
used  of  any  mendicant,  though  the  title  is  more 
properly  restricted  to  a  particular  sect  (see  below, 
p.  93  f.).  Faqir  is  a  Muliammadan  term,  expres- 
sive of  poverty  of  spirit,  but  is  sometimes,  though 
incorrectly,  applied  to  a  Hindu  beggar  or  ascetic. 
India  has  always  been  the  home  of  asceticism,  and 
from  the  very  earliest  times  this  feature  of  Indian 
life  has  attracted  attention.  Sddhus  have  formed 
the  shifting  itinerant  element  in  a  population  for 
the  most  part  stationary  and  rooted  to  the  soil. 
In  spite  also  of  their  general  aloofness,  by  their 
numbers  and  by  the  respect  paid  to  them  they 
have  always  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in 
the  land,  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  direct  methods 
of  conveyin"  intelligence,  have  formed  a  fairly  con- 
stant thougli  uncertain  means  of  communication 
between  the  difterent  parts  of  the  country.  Present 
everywhere,  although  rarely  making  a  prolonged 

•  Cf.  the  interesting  account  which  Dr.  T.  L.  FenneU  gTves  of 
the  sddhu  whom  he  overtook  on  the  road  from  Ludhiana,  and 
who  recounted  to  him  his  experiences  and  manner  of  life: 
'  When  my  heart  is  lonely  I  read  in  the  Bhagavad  Gitd,  and  get 
conuolation,  and  I  like  that  better  than  any  other  book  because 
It  maizes  my  heart  glad  '  (Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  1905, 
p.  61«). 

t  Mahdbh.  xii.  217,  ttl ;  o<.  Deoaaen,  AU3.  Ofeh.  dar  Phiio 

tophit,  i.  8.  p.  aaa. 
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•tajr  in  one  place,  they  brought  to  the  settled  in- 
habitants the  consciousness  of  an  outside  world, 
and  wrought  effectively,  though  probably  unin- 
tentionally, against  the  narrowness  of  a  merely 
local  and  parochial  spirit.  Whether  the  sadhus 
were  more  numerous  in  ancient  times  than  at  the 
present  day  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  They 
occupy  a  larger  place  in  the  ancient  than  in  the 
modern  literature  of  India;  and  the  same  is  true 
also  in  all  probability  of  the  thought  of  the  people. 
They  still  form,  however,  an  appreciable  though 
amall  percentage  of  the  population.  At  the  census 
of  1901  the  total  number  of  beggars  and  religious 
mendicants  was  returned  at  4,914,000,  or  nearly 
five  millions,  a  decrease  of  about  6i  %  during  the 
decade  preceding.  The  decrease,  however,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  heavy  mortality  of  the  famine  years, 
and  not  to  any  lessened  attraction  in  the  profession 
of  sadhuism.  Probably  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  these,  if  not  all,  were  true  ascetics,  bound  by 
vows  to  a  life  of  self-renunciation  and  poverty. 

More,  also,  perhaps  than  in  any  other  country 
asceticism  in  India  has  been  under  the  definite  and 
strong  sanction  of  religion.     That  sanction  was 

fiven  to  the  practice  of  tapas  in  the  first  instance 
y  the  example  of  the  greatest  saints  and  heroes 
of  old,  and  of  the  gods  themselves,  who  are  re- 
presented as  enduring  self-inflicted  tortures  for 
thousands  of  years  in  order  to  attain  supernatural 
or  enhanced  power.  The  f^  of  old,  the  demigods 
of  legend  and  story,  the  dwellers  in  heaven  as  well 
as  on  earth,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  tapas  to 
secure  dominion  for  themselves,  or  to  confound 
their  foes.  The  Supreme  Being  himself  endured 
,ge  -  long  austerities  in  order  to  create.  And 
iva,  in  the  character  of  an  austere  naked 
sannyasin  practising  austerities  of  almost  un- 
imaginable severity  lor  thousands  of  years,  is  the 
type  and  patron  of  the  ascetic,  who  by  the  grace  of 
Siva  and  by  the  virtue  of  tapas  hopes  to  attain  all 
his  desires.  There  was  no  limit  to  tlie  power  of 
self-mortification  ;  all  things  were  possible  to  tapas. 
The  classical  example  and  the  most  convincing  to 
Hindu  thought  was  found  in  the  story  of  the 
rivalry  and  hostile  encounters  of  Va^i^tha  and 
Visvamitra.  The  latter,  a  K^triya  and  a  most 
powerful  and  wealtliy  king,  was  overthrown  and 
put  to  confusion  at  every  point  by  the  might  of 
the  Brahman's  incantations  and  magical  devices. 
Humbled  and  beyond  measure  enraged,  Vi^vamitra 
had  recourse  to  tapas,  and  by  the  most  severe  and 
protracted  austerities  compelled  the  gods  to  grant 
iiim  the  birth  and  rights  of  a  Brahman,  tlius 
placing  him  on  a  level  with  his  Brahman  adver- 
sary. The  story  undoubtedly  represents  the  rivalry 
of  the  two  great  orders  or  castes,  the  priestly 
and  the  warrior ;  but  it  also  expresses  the  con- 
ception of  the  omnipotent  strength  of  tapas,  which 
could  bridge  the  gulf,  and  lift  the  K:fatriya, 
inferior  though  a  king,  to  the  level  of  the  proud 
and  domineering  Brahman.* 

On  the  power  of  tapaa  see  also  Manu,  xl.  239ff.  :  *  Whatever 
Is  hard  to  be  IraverBed,  whatever  is  hard  to  be  attained,  what- 
ever is  hard  to  be  reu'lied,  wliatever  is  liard  to  be  performed,  all 
may  be  accompliBhed  by  austerities ;  for  austerity  (possesses  a 
power^  which  it  is  difficult  to  surpass.  iJotli  those  who  have 
committed  mortal  sin  and  all  other  otieiiders  are  severally  freed 
from  their  tfuilt  by  means  of  wcll-perfonued  austerities.  Insects, 
•n&kes,  moths,  bees,  birds,  and  beings  bereft  of  motion  reach 
heaven  by  the  power  of  austurities.  Whatever  sin  men  commit 
by  thoitj^hts,  words,  or  dcetis,  that  they  speedily  burn  away  i)y 
penance,  il  they  keep  peuaucu  as  their  only  riches.  The  (fods 
accept  the  otTerinf^s  of  that  Urahmapa  alone  who  has  purified 
himself  by  austerities,  and  grant  to  him  all  he  desires.  .  .  .  The 

Sods,  discerning  that  the  holy  origin  of  this  whole  fworld)  is 
'om  austerity,  have  thus  proclaimed  the  incomparable  power 

*  See  J.  Mulr,  Original  Sanskrit  Texls^,  i.  388 fT.,  who  quotes 
the  story  in  a  twofold  form  from  the  Mab'thhrmita  (.^diparvan, 
6638  IT.),  and  from  the  liauHiminti  init/ak-'/tiiJu,  61-OG) ;  cf.  the 
narrative  of  Nahusa,  who  by  tapan  won  lor  luiiihelr  the  rank  of 
ludra  (ilakabh.,  Sdip.  3161 ;  Muir,  up.  cit.  p.  3U7  B  ) 


of  austerity'  (SBE  xxv.  478  f.)  ;  ct.  iv.  148,  where  tnpas  is  one 
of  the  means  for  remfinberinir  fonner  births,  and  xii.  83,  where 
tapa^  leads  to  the  aLtainment  ol  supreme  bliss  ;  cf.  also 
liigveda,  x,  i.  30,  where  the  ion;;-liairvil  ascetic  with  semi-dlviuu 
powers  is  able  to  move  on  the  pulh  of  tlie  Apsarasea  and 
Uandharvas  (A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mylhn'mjy,  p.  134). 

Hindu  asceticism  represented,  further,  a  revolt 
from,  or  at  least  a  protest  against,  the  tyranny 
of  caste.  In  its  origin  probably  remote  from 
Brahmanism,  and  conveying  the  ordinary  idea 
that  bodily  pain  was  profitable  for  the  advance- 
ment and  purification  of  the  spirit,  the  ascetic  life 
became,  in  association  with  Hinduism  and  under 
the  prescriptive  sanction  of  Hindu  law  itself,  a 
refuge  from  the  burden  of  caste  rules  and  ostra- 
cisms. By  the  ascetic,  caste,  like  every  other 
institution  of  the   mundane   life,    has   been   eur- 

Eassed,  and  left  behind.  He  is  casteless  not  because 
e  is  below  but  because  he  is  above  caste.  And  this 
freedom  from  the  bondage  and  artificial  restrictions 
of  a  society  elaborately  fenced  ofl'  and  partitioned 
by  innumerable  barriers  which  the  ordinary  man 
might  not  transgress  presented  no  inconsiderable 
attraction,  and  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
abiding  popularity  of  the  ascetic  ideal  and  manner 
of  life  in  India.  The  subdual  of  the  bodily  passions 
by  mortification  of  the  flesh,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries was  itself  the  end  of  asceticism,  was  in  India 
only  the  means ;  the  end  was  primarily  and 
avowedly  the  attainment  of  magical  powers,  but 
also,  perhaps  in  many  instances  only  half  con- 
sciously, escape  from  the  burdens  of  a  social  life, 
the  petty  restraints  and  prohibitions  of  which  had 
begun  to  be  a  weariness  to  the  spirit.  Over  this 
tendency,  with  that  wonderful  compliance  and 
dexterity  of  which  it  is  so  great  a  master,  Brah- 
manism threw  its  shield,  and  legalized  what  it 
could  not  prevent.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  four 
cUramas  (q.v.)  asceticism  was  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  orthodox  Hindu  life,  and  it  became  llio  duty 
of  every  Hindu,  as  advanced  age  oveituoU  him, 
homeless  and  a  wanderer  to  chasten  himself  with 
austerities.  Formally  this  was  to  be  done  tor  the 
sake  of  detaching  himself  from  earthly  ties,  and  of 
realizing  union  with  Brahman  (see  art.  YOOA). 
And  a  religious  motive  was  thus  supplied  for  that 
which  in  itself  was  a  welcome  release  from  re- 
sponsibility, care,  and  the  minute  requirements  of 
an  elaborate  social  code. 

In  the  first  instance  apparently,  the  right  and 
privilege  of  asceticism,  according  to  Hindu  custom 
or  law,  belonged  to  Bralimans  alone ;  it  was  then 
extended  to  all  the  twice-born,  and  finally  all 
restrictions  were  removed,  and  admission  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ascetics  was  accorded  to  men  of  every 
position  and  degree. 

Cf.  Ram&yapa,  Uttara  Kdxi4a,  74.  9ff.,  quoted  in  Muir,  Orig. 
Sanskr.  T«xt8^,  i.  H9f.:  'Formerly  in  the  krta  age  Brahmans 
alone  practised  tapaa  ;  none  who  was  not  ft  Brahman  did  so  in 
that  enlightened  age  .  .  .  then  came  the  tretd  age,  ...  in  which 
the  K^atriyas  were  born,  distinguished  still  by  their  former  tapaa 
.  .  .  "rbose  Brahmans  and  K^triyas  who  lived  in  the  trrtd 
practised  CajJOS,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  obedience.  .  .  .  In  the 
dudpara  age  tapaa  entered  into  the  Vaisyas.  Thus  in  the 
course  of  three  ages  it  entered  into  three  castes ;  and  In  the 
three  ages  righteousness  {dharma)  was  established  in  three 
castes.  But  the  Sudra  docs  not  attain  to  righteousness  through 
the  (thr^e)  ages  .  .  .  such  observance  will  belong  to  the  future 
race  of  budras  in  the  kali  age,  but  is  unrighteous  in  tlie  extreme 
if  practised  by  that  caste  in  the  dvapara.'  Cf.  Maiiu,  i.  86  :  '  In 
the  k^ta  age  the  chief  [virtue]  is  declared  to  be  tapaa.' 

It  is  evident,  however,  with  what  reluctance  the 
privileges  and  powers  of  the  ascetic  life  were  ex- 
tended to  Suuras  and  low-caste  men.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  distinction  or  barrier; 
any  one  may  become  an  ascetic,  and  the  vows  are 
not  necessarily  lifelong.  Some  sects,  however, 
still  restrict  membership  to  Brahmans,  or  at  least 
to  men  of  the  three  higher  castes. 

Moreover,  the  distinction  between  tlie  last  two 
ah-aniiix,  tliat  of  the  vdimprastfut,  the  aniJKirite  in 
the  forest,  ci;rresponding  to  the  class  of  tlie  i/Xifiioi 
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of  Megasthenes  (see  above,  p.  88'),  and  that  of  the 
true  sannyasin,  the  homeless  wanderer,  was  never 
very  clearly  dra^vn  even  in  theory,  and  was  in 
practice  entirely  disregarded.  Ascetic  habits  at 
least  were  common  to  both  ;  and  the  dweller  in  the 
forest-hermitage,  no  less  than  the  man  who  had 
'  cast  off'  possessions  and  earthly  ties  in  favour  of 
a  vagrant  life  through  the  cities  and  country, 
endeavoured  by  means  of  tapas  to  break  the 
fetters  which  bound  him  to  an  earthly  existence, 
and  to  secure  final  rest  and  bliss. 

(1)  Clothing  and  habits. — Numerous  also  as 
were,  and  are,  the  sects  of  ascetics,  varjing  in 
the  details  of  costume  and  habit,  they  all  possess 
certain  broad  characteristic  features  in  common, 
and  to  the  eye  of  the  comparative  stranger  present 
a  similar  and  specific  appearance  by  which  their 
profession  may  be  recognized.  All  sddhua  carrj'  a 
begging-bowl,  which  in  its  simplest  form  consists 
of  a  hollowed-out  coconut  or  gourd,  but  is  some- 
times of  brass,  figured  or  otherwise  ornamented, 
and  furnished  with  a  lid  or  handle ;  a  water-pot 
also,  and  usually  a  staff.  Theoretically,  and  as 
individuals,  they  are  >vithout  worldly  possessions, 
but  the  monasteries  in  which  many  of  them  take 
up  their  abode  during  the  rainy  season,  and  for 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  are  often  richly  en- 
dowed. Such  monasteries,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous all  over  India,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
liberality  of  pious  founders,  and  have  at  different 
times  been  the  recipients  of  gifts  of  money  or 
land,  whereby  merit  has  accrued  to  the  donors, 
and  the  religions  houses  have  in  many  instances 
become  endowed  with  great  revenues.  They  are 
not,  how^ever,  in  most  cases,  places  of  permanent 
residence,  but  their  inmates  wander  through  the 
country  as  tddhut,  or  ascetics,  living  on  the  alms 
of  the  people.  The  robes  of  the  ascetic  are 
ordinarily  salmon-coloored,  but  sometimes  other 
colours  are  met  with,  according  to  the  sect  or 
order  to  which  they  belong ;  many  also  go  practi- 
cally naked.  On  their  bodies  they  rub  ashes — a 
practice  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
intended  to  protect  the  skin  against  the  insect 
plagues  of  India,  or  as  a  defence  against  the  hosts 
of  the  demons.*  The  forehead  is  marked  with  the 
tilaka,  the  variously  shaped  sign  or  symbol,  made 
with  coloured  earths,  indicating  their  sect  or  the 
pod  to  whose  service  they  have  consecrated  them- 
selves ;  and  the  hair  hangs  down  from  the  head, 
long  and  matted,  but  in  other  cases  is  formed  into 
a  rongh  coil  at  the  top,  or  is  entirely  shaved  off, 
the  head  being  left  bald.  They  sleep  on  the 
ground,  and  once  or  twice  in  the  day  go  round  to 
collect  food  and  alms,  for  which  they  must  not  ask, 
but  contentedly  receive  what  is  given.  According 
to  the  stated  rule,  they  must  not  approach  a  bouse 
to  beg  until  the  regular  meal-time  is  past ;  what 
remains  over  is  the  portion  of  the  mendicant. 

Other  objects  usually  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  sddhu  are  a  rosary,  the  material  of  which  and 
the  number  of  the  beads  vary  with  the  different 
sects.  Saivite  rosaries  are  composed  of  the  berries 
of  the  rudr&ksha  tree  {Eleocarpus  ganitrus), 
thirty-two  or  sixty-four  in  number ;  sometimes, 
however,  snch  ascetics  wear  strings  of  hnman 
teeth  (dantamcUa)  or  the  skin  of  a  snake  round 
their  neck.  Vaisnavite  ascetics  carry  a  rosary  of 
a  hundred  and  eight  beads  of  tulasi  wood,  the  holy 
basil  {Ocymum  sanctum),  or  occasionally,  though  it 
is  said  rarelv,  of  the  seeds  of  the  sacred  lotus.  The 
purpose  of  the  rosary  b  for  use  in  the  recitation  of 
prayers,  or  to  enable  the  devotee  to  repeat  the 
name  of  his  god  a  definite  number  of  times  without 
error,  t     In  all  probability  the  Christian  use  of  the 

*  W.  Crooke,  Popular  Riligion  and  FoUc-Lort  of  XorUum 
India,  L  29  f. 
t  Uoniw  WUlUma,  BrOJimanim  and  Binduitm*,  p.  C7  L 


rosary  was  derived  ultimately  fiom  India.  Many 
sadhtis  will  also  be  found  with  fire-tongs,  the  iron 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  protection  ajrainst 
evil  spirits,  and,  as  thej'  are  inveterate  smokers  of 
bhang,  with  a  pestle  and  mortar,  and  a  pipe,  which 
are  brought  into  constant  use.  Many  of  them 
carry  on  their  person  small  idols,  or  sacred  objects, 
or  talismans  as  the  lihgam  or  idlagrama,  relics 
also  from  the  places  of  pilgrimage  they  have  visited, 
and  seals  or  certificates  issued  by  the  priests  in 
charge.  They  are  supposed  to  spend  their  lives 
in  meditation,  withdrawn  from  the  thoughts  and 
interests  of  the  world.  For  a  similar  reason, 
because  he  is  believed  to  be  in  samadhi,  '  profound 
tr.xnee,'  a  state  of  intimate  and  untroubled  com- 
uninion  with  the  Divine,  the  body  of  a  sannyasin 
is  underordinaiy  circumstances  buried,  not  burned  ; 
he  is  in  realitj-  not  dead,  and  may  revive  at  pleasure 
to  a  consciousness  of  external  things. 

(2)  Mvrtijications. — The  distresses  and  self-morti- 
fications to  which  the  Hindu  ascetic  submits  himself 
would  be  almost  incredilile  if  they  were  not  certified 
by  the  accounts  of  uianj'  eye-witnesses  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and  by  the  well- 
known  capacitj-  of  the  Eastern  to  endure  with 
stoicism  hardship  and  pain  that  would  be  intoler- 
able or  fatal  to  a  European.  Fully  to  enumerate 
and  describe  the  various  kinds  of  self-torture 
invented  and  practised  by  sddhus  would  be  im- 
practicable. Among  the  more  usual  and  prominent 
which  attract  attention  is  the  so-called  '  arrow '  or 
'  spike-bed '  (iaraiayyd,  kantakaiayyd),  a  flat  board 
studded  wiih  iron  nails  or  spikes,  on  which  the 
ascetic  sits  or  lies  at  full  length,  and  which  he  is 
supposed  never  to  leave  night  or  day.  The  practice 
is  in  imitation  of  the  sutlerings  of  Bliisma,  the 
leader  of  the  Kurus  and  cliief  antagonist  of  Arjuna 
in  the  Mahdbharata.  His  body  was  pierced  in  the 
fight  by  Arjuna  with  so  many  arrows  that,  falling, 
it  did  not  touch  the  ground,  and  Bhisma  lay  thus 
supported  for  forty-eight  days  and  nights  oefore 
his  death,  during  which  time  "he  discouised  on  high 
topics  before  the  assembled  armies.*  A  Brahman 
ascetic  at  Benares  is  said  to  have  used  one  of  these 
couches,  on  which  he  lay  naked,  for  thirty-five 
years,  t  Another  common  form  of  self-torture  is  to 
raise  one  or  both  arms  above  the  head,  and  to  hold 
them  there  until  stiff  and  atrophied,  when  they 
cannot  be  drawn  down  again  [itrdhvabdhu).  A 
man  who  has  both  arms  thus  extended  is  unable 
even  to  feed  himself,  and  is  dependent  in  everything 
on  the  help  of  others.  As  a  furtlier  penance  the 
hand  is  sometimes  held  closed  till  the  nails  grow 
through  the  palm.  The  paHcha-tajnli'iisi  penance 
consists  in  enduring  the  heat  of  four  fires  lighted 
around,  \\\i\\  the  sun  overhead  as  a  fifth  ;  sometimes 
five  artificial  fires  are  employed.  Difficult  and  dis- 
tressing postures  of  various  kinds  are  frequent 
modes  of  self-mortification,  which  are  supposed  to 
distract  the  thoughts  from  external  objects  (see 
art.  Yoga),  for  example,  standing  on  one  foot  for 
protracted  periods  (e/»-jDa</a),  measuring  the  length 
on  the  ground  [asidhga),  and  thus  making  slow  and 
painful  progress  from  one  place  of  pilijrimage  to 
another,  or  round  a  sacred  shrine.  Alost  sddhus 
undertake  long  and  toilsome  journeys  to  visit  the 
holy  places  of  their  religion,  as  Badarinath  in 
Garhwal,  or  the  sacred  mountain  Kailasa ;  J  and 
on  the  way,  or  at  the  temples  themselves,  sull'er 
the  greatest  hardships  from  want  and  cold.  Many 
perish  by  the  way  from  these  causes  and  from  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts.  Other  -sddhtis  undertake 
prolonged  fastings,  or  place  themselves  under  vows 
The  number  of  the  beads  is  said  to  vary,  or  not  to  be  very  strictly 
observed  ;  see  J.  C.  Oman,  My»t<c*,  Ascetict,  and  SainU  oj 
Imliit.  I'.ws,  p.  S9  t.  and  note. 

•  Jltih,il/h.  tk.  viii. 

t  Mouier  Williams,  Brdhmaniim  and  Hinduum*,  p.  660  ff. 

i  See  E.  S.  Oakley,  HUi/  Uimdlaya,  Kdin  and  LoDdon,  1906. 
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of  silence  for  years.  Some  disiilay  their  powers  by 
chewing  live  coals,  or  their  endurance  by  thrusting 
knives  or  skewers  into  their  flesh,  treading  on 
beds  of  glomng  ashes,  sitting  immersed  to  the  nf  ck 
in  water,  allowing  themselves  to  be  buried  alive, 
or  hung  with  the  nead  downwards  [urdhvamukhi). 
Tricks  of  self-hypnotism  of  a  most  remarkable 
character  have  been  without  doubt  known  to  and 
practised  by  Indian  ascetics  for  centuries.* 

(3)  Ascetic  sects. — Hindu  sddhus  are  of  various 
types  and  sects,  between  which  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed eye  there  appears  to  be  little  diflerence. 
The  greater  number  are  Saivites,  but  some  belong 
to  Vaisnavite  forms  of  Hinduism.  Siva,  the 
narrative  of  whose  austerities  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  ^iva,  Skanda,  and  Lihqa  Puranas,  is  the  chief 
patron  god  of  ascetics.  In  this  character  he  is 
represented  as  digambara,  'sky-clad,'  with  hair 
unkempt  and  his  body  smeared  with  ashes,  some- 
times sitting  under  a  snake  canopy.  While 
practising  austerities  his  home  was  in  the  remote 
fastnesses  of  the  Himalaya  range,  where  accord- 
ingly some  of  the  most  sacred  places  of  Saivite 
pilgrimage  are  to  be  found.  Most  of  the  great 
teachers  or  reformers  of  Hinduism  founded  mendi- 
cant orders,  and  established  monasteries,  which  are 
centres  and  homes  of  ascetic  life.  There  are  sects 
that  trace  their  origin  to  Sarikaracharya,  Kablr, 
Ram&nuja,  Ramananda,  etc.  The  number  of 
them  is  great,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
and  important  can  here  find  mention,  t 

There  are  seven  chief  sects  of  Saivite  ascetics  as 
follows: — (1)  Dandin,  (2)  Sannyasin,  (3)  Brahma- 
ehdrin,  (4)  Parama/un'nsa,  (5)  Lingait  or  Lih- 
gayat,  (6)  Aghorin,  (7)  Yogin.  ^he  first  four 
are  mendicant  orders  founded  by  Sarikaracharya, 
the  great  Br.ihnian  teacher  and  expositor  of  the 
7th  or  8th  cent,  of  our  era.  The  Lingnits,  or 
Lingaynts,  are  properly  Saktas,  who  worship  the 
lihgam,  or  phallus,  ana  whose  founder  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Braliman  nanieil  Basava,  or  Ba.sappa, 
of  Kalyana,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  Deecan  about 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Tlieir  itinerant 
monks  {jahgamas)  are  to  be  found  all  over  India 
(Bee  art.  Lingayat). 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Dandins  and  Sannyasins 
appear  to  be  uncertain  in  their  limits,!  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  sub-orders  coincide,  and  are 
practically  the  same.  There  are  said,  however, 
to  be  ten  classes  of  Dandins,  whence  they  are 
known  as  Daiv.dml  ('ten-named')  Dandins,  v  hich 
derive  their  titles  from  ten  disciples  of  Saukara. 
The  general  name  has  been  given  to  them  from 
the  danda,  or  stafl",  which  every  Dandin  carries, 
and  which  they  are  said  to  worship ;  the  various 
Bub-orders  have  ditrerent  kinds  of  staves.  Member- 
ship of  the  sect  is  conhued  to  Brahmans,  and  they 
are  especially  numerous  in  Benares.  Tliey  wear 
salmon-coloured  clothes,  and  be^  only  from  the 
houses  of  Brahmans.  Initiation  into  the  order  is 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  baptism,  with  fasting ; 
the  sacred  thread  is  also  taken  oii  at  tliis  time 
and  burned,  and  together  with  the  communication 
of  the  sacred  mantram,  and  the  new  name  of  the 
suborder  to  which  the  candidate  is  to  tjtilciiig,  there 
is  enforced  upon  him  the  observance  of  chastity 
and  poverty.  Dan(lins  a.vo\A  the  use  of  lire,  and 
bury  their  dead  or  cast  them  into  a  sacred  stream  § 
(see  art.  Dandin).  Seven  classes  of  Sannyasins 
are   enunierated   by   Oman,   together   with   three 

•  J.  0.  Oman,  07).  cit.  chs.  lii.  Iv.  and  vi.  ;  Monler  Williams, 
Indian  ^¥ifidom\  n.  lOi  fT. 

t  The  list  and  netAils  tiiat  follow  are  derived  in  the  main 
from  J.  C.  Oman's  imiHirtant  work  ;  see  also  separate  articles. 
Tiiere  are,  of  course,  in  India  many  men  who  live  ascetic  lives, 
but  who  are  not  Hindu."*,  such  as  the  Muhannnadan  (afjirs  in 
the  north,  and  the  wandering  Jain  monks  (see  artt.  Mi'iiAU- 
lUDANlSM  and  Jainihm;. 

J  See  Ouian,  itp.  cU.  p.  163. 

I  Uonier  Williams,  op.  cU.  p.  S^ 


which  are  said  to  belong  more  properly  to  the 
Dandin  orders.  The  list  is  as  follows  : — Giri,  Puri, 
Bharti,  Ban,  Auran  (Aranya),  Parvat,  Sagar ; 
Tirath,  Ashram,  Sarasvatl.  Membership  of  the 
sect  is  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  caste  ; 
twice-born  men  lay  aside  the  thread,  and  all  join 
at  meals.  They  usually  wear  a  necklace  of 
rudrdksha  berries,  and  some,  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  salmon-coloured  robes,  carry  the  skin  of 
a  tiger.  In  their  food,  which  they  accept  from 
any  Hindu,  they  avoid  meat  and  do  not  drink 
spirits,  but  are  fjreat  smokers  of  ganja  (gunja),  or 
hemp.  At  initiation  the  guru  communicates  to 
the  novice  his  new  name  and  the  mantram  of  his 
order,  and  he  is  then  expected  to  serve  the  guru 
for  a  time,  receiving  instruction  from  him.  He  has 
to  bathe  daily,  and  to  perform  daily  worship  with 
contemplation  of  the  image  of  Siva ;  he  must  not 
sleep  on  a  couch  or  during  the  day-time,  or  con- 
verse with  women,  and  must  always  go  on  foot, 
etc.  At  death  the  body  is  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture,  facing  east  or  north-east,  and  no  iraddha 
ceremonies  are  performed,  since  he  is  supposed  to 
have  quitted  this  life  when  he  entered  the  order* 
(see  art.  Sannyasin). 

The  remaining  sects  are  of  less  importance. 
Brahmachdrin,  the  name  given  in  the  old  fiterature 
to  a  student  of  the  Veda  during  his  period  of 
pupilage  in  the  first  airama,  has  been  appropriated 
to  a  subordinate  class  of  ascetics,  who  are  said 
usually  to  act  as  servants  to  Sannyasins  or 
Paramahamsas  (see  art.  ASrama).  The  Para- 
makainsas  are  the  highest  order,  and  have  an 
Upanisad  oi  their  own,  the  Pnrama/iai'nsojyanisad. 
Tliej'  lay  claim  to  greater  sanctity,  and  profess  to 
observe  stricter  rules  of  conduct  than  others. 
Before  admission  to  the  rank  of  Paramahai'nsa,  a 
probation  of  some  years,  usually  not  less  than 
twelve,  must  be  undergone.  In  token  of  absolute 
renunciation  of  the  world,  some  observe  a  strict 
vow  of  silence,  profess  to  abstain  entirely  from 
food,  or  dispense  with  all  clothing.  Some  are 
unquestionably  men  of  sincere  piety,  and  devote 
themselves  to  study  and  good  works.  The  Para- 
mahai'nsa believes  that  he  has  already  attained 
to  union  with  the  Divine,  or  rather  has  learned  to 
know  himself  as  identical  with  Brahman — a  creed 
not  conducive  to  humility  or  modesty.  The  title 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  mythical  bird,  which 
possesses  the  faculty  of  separating  water  from 
milk  ;  hence  in  a  metaphorical  sense  is  able  to 
distinguish  falsehood  from  truth.  The  word 
hniifa  ordinarily  signifies  a  goose ;  so  that  the 
title  was  perhaps  originally  given  to  members  of 
the  sect  in  derision,  t 

The  Aghorins  or  Aghorapanthins  are  sadhus  who 
have  acquired  a  strange  and  repulsive  appetite  for 
the  flesh  of  corpses,  an<l  are  said  to  steal  dead 
bodies  from  the  graveyards,  and  drag  them  from 
the  rivers  for  [mrpuses  of  food.  There  are 
probably  few,  if  any,  of  these  ascetics  now  left 
111  India,  but  in  times  past  they  were  more 
numerous,  and  their  habits  have  been  noted  from 
a  very  early  date.  The  home  of  the  chief  of  ths 
Beet  is  said  to  be  at  Siddhapur,  in  North  Kanara 
(see  art.  AaiiORl). 

Yogin  is  a  general  term  for  an  ascetic  who  is 
enileavouring  by  restraint  and  discipline  of  the 
body  to  secure  the  union  of  the  .soul  with  the 
Suiirenie  (see  art.  YOOA).  Such  ascetics  are 
usuiilly  mystics  and  self-hypnotists,  who  claim  to 
be  possessed  of  miraculous  powers,  and  in  some 
instances  undoulitedly  [lerform  marvellous  feats. 
As  a  sect  they  trace  their  origin  to  Gorakhnath,  a 

*  See  J.  A.  Dtihois,  Uindn  Manners,  CuMtrms,  and  Cere- 
monies^,  Enp.  tr,,  Oxford,  ItfOO,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  538£f.,  and  for  an 
account  of  the  initiation  of  a  sannj/Asxn,  if>.  p.  623  ff. 

t  Monier  Williams,  op.  eit.  p.  87 ;  Max  MiiUer,  AamdJbritAoa, 
London,  1U05. 
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disciple  of  Mahendranpth,  of  ■whom  little  or 
iiotliing  is  kno^vn,  even  the  period  at  wjiich 
he  lived  being  uncertain.  Vogitis  worship  Siva, 
especially  in  the  form  of  Bhairon  or  Bhairava  {q.v.), 
the  village  god  identified  with  6i\  a,  whose  sacred 
animal  is  the  dog ;  and  they  pay  especial  venera- 
tion to  the  naths  [ndtha],  or  guardian  spirits  of 
the  Himalayan  peaks,  and  U)  the  eighty-four 
Siddhas,  or  '  perfect '  ones,  whose  practice  of  the 
yoga  has  reached  perfection,  some  of  whom  are 
believed  to  be  still  living.  They  disregard  caste, 
wear  sacred  rosaries  of  rudrd%s?ia  berries,  and 
allow  themselves  the  utmost  freedom  in  the 
matter  of  food  and  drink.  There  are  several 
sab-orders,  as  Kanphatas,  Augars,  distinguished 
by  peculiarities  of  dress  or  ornamentation.  * 

The  ascetic  sects  of  the  Vai^navites  have 
perhaps  hardly  so  much  right  to  the  name  of 
ascetics.  They  are  rather  wandering  monks, 
whose  abstinence  is  displayed  almost  entirely  in 
the  matter  of  food  and  drink.  Some  of  them 
practise  the  rules  of  yoga,  and  with  few  exceptions 
all  refrain  from  partaking  of  flesh  or  spirits. 
Vi^nu  is  worshipped  by  them  under  the  form 
either  o£  Rama  or  of  Kr^ua,  with  whom  they 
usually  associate  their  wives  Sita  or  Radha. 
The  list  of  the  sects  is  as  follows,  omitting  the 
adherents  of  Vallabhacharya,  whose  principles  are 
the  reverse  of  ascetic : — 

Name.  Bipiitbd  Tovwbwm. 

Bri  V&l^oaTk,  R&manuja. 

B&m&naDdlo.  Bamananda. 

M&dhava.  Hadhavach&rT^ 

Chaitanyite.  Chaitanya. 

Kabir  Panthln.  Eabir.t 

The  i^rt  Vai^navat,  so  called  because  they  unite 
the  worship  of  Sri  or  LaksmI,  the  wife  of  Vi§nu, 
with  that  of  Vi^nu  himself,  retain  the  sacred 
thread,  wear  reddish-coloured  robes,  and  carry 
strings  of  tulasl  beads  or  of  the  seeds  of  the  lotus. 
In  addition  to  the  tilaka,  or  sect-mark,  on  the 
forehead,  they  are  often  stamped  or  branded  on 
the  body  with  sacred  marks  emblematic  of  the 
god  or  his  wife.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
south  of  India,  where  the  great  monasteries  of 
the  sect  are  established,  t 

The  Ramanandins  are  followers  of  Ramananda, 
the  disciple  of  Ramanuja.  His  work  lay  rather 
in  the  north  of  India,  and  the  various  types  of 
ascetics  who  belong  to  this  order  are  numerous  in 
most  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  peninsula. 
The  chief  subdivision  is  that  of  the  Bairagins  (q-v.) 
or  Vairagins — a  title  which  indicates  one  who  is 
free  from  worldly  passion  or  desire,  and  is  often 
applied  generally  to  any  Vaisnavite  mendicant  or 
devotee.  The  Vairagins  proper  disregard  caste 
distinctions,  though  they  wear  the  thread,  eschew 
meat  and  spirits,  and  worship  Hanunian,  the 
monkey-god,  as  well  as  Rama  and  his  brothers, 
and  Sita,  and  they  go  through  an  elaborate  daily 
routine  of  bathing,  etc.,  including  the  practice  of 
yoga ;  frequently  also  they  are  branded  upon  the 
arm  with  the  sacred  symbols  of  Visnu.§  Other 
sub-sects  of  Ramanandins  are  Acharins,  Khakiiis, 
Sannyasins,  the  last-named  being  distiniruishal.le 
from  the  Saivite  ascetics  of  the  name  by  tlie  use 
ol  the  sacred  thread.  They  wear  robes  ol'  ililiorent 
colours,  and  the  Kliakins  at  least  usually  disjiense 
altogether  with  clothing.  All  Ramanandins  are 
pledged  to  vows  of  celibacy  (see  art.  Ramananda, 
Raman  ANDiN). 

The  Mdi/hnvas,  or  Madhvas,  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  south  of  India.  They  live 
celibate  lives,  and  admit  all  castes  to  the  order. 
Their    one  garment    is  orange-coloured,   and   on 

•  Oman,  op.  cit.  p.  184  9.  t  lb.  p.  162. 

t  See  G.  A.  r.rierson  in  JRAS,  1908,  p.  448  f.,  1907,  p.  317  ff., 
and  art.  Uamanuja. 
$  Oman,  op.  cU.  p.  ISSff. 


breast  and  arms  they  bear  the  marks  of  Vi^nn, 
and  shave  the  head,  in  this  last  respect  being 
distinjiuished  from  the  true  Vairagins,  who  leave 
a  small  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  (see  art. 
Madhvas). 

The  Chaitanyitts  are  in  some  respects  the  most 
liberal  in  thought,  and  in  mode  of  life  most  free 
and  unrestrained  of  all  Vaisnavite  ascetics.  They 
admit  into  the  order  men  and  women  from  all,  even 
the  lowest,  castes,  and  with  few  exceptions  do  not 
profess  or  practise  celibacy.  The  sect  is  most 
widely  spread  in  Bengal,  of  which  district  the 
founder  was  a  native.  They  wear  white,  or 
sometimes  yellow  garments,  abstain  from  meat 
and  spirits,  and  carry  the  usual  tulasl  rosary  and 
necklace.  There  are  several  subdivisions,  the 
moral  reputation  of  some  of  which  does  not  stand 
high  (see  artt.  Bengal,  Chaitanya). 

The  Kabir  Panthins  can  hardly  be  said  to  afiect 
asceticism  in  any  real  sense  of  the  term.  Tliey 
wear  no  distinctive  dress,  carry  the  usual  necklace 
and  beads,  and  on  their  foreheads  the  distinctive 
mark  of  Visnu.  The  wandering  monks  of  the 
order  are  numerous  in  northern  and  central  India, 
and  bear  a  high  character  for  simplicity  and  purity 
of  life.* 

The  remaining  orders  of  sadhus  have  originated 
among  the  Sikhs.  The  three  most  important  are 
known  as  Akdlin,  Nirmalin,  and  Udasin.  There 
are  others  less  numerous  and  distinctive.  In 
general  the  dress  of  the  Sikh  sadhu  is  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  ascetics  of  other,  or  at  least 
of  Saivite  orders ;  and  he  bears  less  prominent  and 
obtrusive  marks  of  his  ascetic  profession.  The 
Akdlins,  or  Nlhanga,  are  the  militant  monks  of  the 
Sikh  faith.  They  dress  in  blue  garments,  and 
travel  over  the  country  fully  armed,  on  horseback 
or  riding  on  camels,  and  tlieir  requests  for  alms 
are  said  to  be  preferred  with  a  tone  and  manner 
that  secures  instant  compliance  (see  art.  AkalIs). 
The  Ninndlins  are  for  the  most  part  quiet 
and  inott'ensive  students  of  the  sacred  books, 
whose  only  outward  marks  of  their  sadhu  pro- 
fession are  their  reddish-yellow  garments  and  long 
hair  (see  art.  Nirmalin).  The  Uddsins  dress  in 
salmon-coloured  robes,  with  a  peculiar  pointed  cap, 
and  a  black  cord  round  the  neck  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  water-pot,  usually  a  gourd,  carry  a  bag 
over  the  shoulder,  and  a  small  black  mat  or 
carpet,  which  they  spread  on  the  ground  when 
they  rest.  Some  Udasins  shave  the  head,  while 
others  allow  the  hair  to  grow ;  all  avoid  the  use 
of  meat  or  spirits,  and  do  not  smoke,  and  are 
pledged  to  poverty  and  continence  f  (see  art. 
Ud-asin). 

There  have  also  been  at  all  times  a  few  sddhms, 
or  female  ascetics,  in  India,  who  have  emulated 
their  more  numerous  male  companions  in  their 
devotion  and  the  rigour  of  their  ascetic  practices. 
The  publicity,  however,  which  the  profession  of 
sadhuism  entails  is  an  obstacle  to  its  frequent 
adoption  by  Indian  women,  and  any  general 
observance  by  them  of  ascetic  habits  or  vows 
would  be  opposed  to  the  sentiments  and  prejudices 
of  the  Hindus  themselves.  Sddhnis  are  usually 
widows,  wlio  have  less  to  lose  in  the  adoption  of 
a  roving  life ;  and  in  most  instances,  though  not 
always,  are  of  low  caste.  It  would  seem  also  that 
generally,  although  again  not  without  exceptions, 
the  .sddlicl  is  moved  to  enter  upon  this  manner  of 
life  by  the  desire  to  cast  in  her  lot  witli  fatlier 
or  other  male  relative  or  friend ;  and  solitude 
therefore  rarely  forms  part  of  the  voluntary 
penance  which  she  undergoes.    The  case  is  recorded, 

•  See  G.  A.  Westcott,  Kabir  and  Ute  Kabir  Panth,  Oawnpore, 
IB07  ;  0.  A.  Grierson,  in  BibU  in  tht  Wmtd,  1006,  pp.  247 ff.. 
209  ff.  ;  and  art  Kakir  Paxtbl 

t  See  Oman,  op.  cit.  ch.  viiL 
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however,  of  a  Hinda  widow  of  good  family,  who 
lived  as  a  solitary  reclnBe  in  an  underground  cell 
near  Benares  for  thirty-eight  years,  devoting  her- 
self to  study  and  the  practice  of  yoga,  reverenced 
by  all  the  people,  and  receiving  visitors  from  the 
great  distances  to  which  her  fame  had  spread.* 

Asceticism,  and  the  habits  and  practices  asso- 
ciated with  it,  have  been  adopted  in  several 
instances  in  India  by  Christian  misBionaries,  with 
the  purpose  and  hope  of  thereby  commending 
their  teaching  to  the  people  among  whom  their 
lives  were  spent.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the 
attempt  has  ever  been  really  successfol.  With 
the  spirit  that  coonselled  and  animated  such 
resolutions,  moving  men  to  self-renunciation  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  for  the  sake  of  duty,  and 
to  promote  the  unselfish  end  which  they  had  in 
riew,  all  will  feel  sympathy.  In  the  regard  of 
every  Hindu  also  the  ascetic  ideal  is  a  noble 
one,  and  the  man  who  endeavours  to  put  it  into 

Eractice  is  worthy  of  all  honour.  It  would  seem, 
owever,  that  the  utmost  sacrifice  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  European,  either  by  constitution 
or  circumstances,  to  make  cannot  approach  the 
abnegation  or  extreme  rigour  of  self-mortification 
of  tlie  ordinary  Indian  sadku ;  and  therefore  to 
the  Indian  his  mode  of  living  will  probably  appear 
to  be  a  pale  imitation,  not  wholly  sincere,  and 
immeasurably  below  the  true  ideal.  It  will 
excite  his  wonder,  but  in  no  degree  move  him  to 
respect,  while  the  motive  that  prompts  the 
adoption  of  such  a  life  will  be  entirely  beyond 
his  comprehension.  There  have  been  native 
Indians  also,  Christian  sadhua,  who  have  wandered 
through  the  country  in  ascetic  garb,  and  followed 
the  ascetic  rule  of  preaching  and  teaching  hy  tlie 
way.  Their  action,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain,  has  greatly  increased  and  widened  their 
influence  for  good,  and  has  appeared  entirely  com- 
mendable to  their  fellow-countrymen. t 

4.  Religious  and  ethical  value  of  'tapas.' — 
There  is  probably  no  country  in  which  asceti- 
cism has  been  so  widely  and  constantly  practised, 
or  in  which  its  ideals  have  been  held  in  such  high 
regard,  as  India.  The  injunctions  of  their  sacred 
books,  and  the  examples  of  their  sages,  have  kept 
before  the  mind  of  the  people  the  thought  that 
renunciation  of  the  world,  with  rejection  of  its 
pleasures  and  pursuits,  is  the  supreme  good. 
And  although  the  motive  of  the  abnegation  and 
bodily  .Helf-niortilicatioii  of  the  Indian  xud/iii  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  ultimate  analysis  sellislij — he 
abandoned  the  world  that  he  might  gain  soiiiLlhing 
better  for  himself — yet  his  life  and  a<  tioii  were  an 
ever-present  reminder  to  the  people  that  the  good 
of  this  world  is  not  the  good  which  is  mo.st 
worth  having ;  and  his  example  revived  in  them 
the  lon^ring,  which  the  pre.-isure  of  worldly  cares 
and  ambitions  might  well  have  deadened  or 
crushed,  for  a  higher  experience  of  life  than  was 
suggested  by  the  hard  material  facts  of  the  present. 
The  hand  that  pointed  upwards  and  onwards  might 
indeed  be  prompted  by  no  generous  or  altruistic 
spirit.  Nevertheless  it  did  suggest  and  invite  to 
upward  striving.  And  there  can  hardly  he  any 
doubt  that,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  drawliacks  and 
limitations,  sadhuism  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
good  to  India,  and  a  force  that  lias  maile  lor 
righti'ousness  in  the  broadest  use  of  the  word. 

That  ideal  commanded  the  assent  and  entlmsi- 
a8ti<-  goodwill  of  the  people  at  large.  They  were 
not  blind  to  the  defects  and  dangers  of  an  ascetic 

•  Oman,  oji.  cit.  p.  24-1  ff, 

t  for  a  recL-nt  exaiiiplt-  uf  Indian  ChrlstlaD  tddUui,  see  Harvest 
Field.  llMifl,  p.  :«)0t. 

]  Of.  L)euB«en,  Phitmophy  of  the  Upanithads,  p.  8(V*  (.  ;  the 
worth  of /a^aii  to  the  Iiidiun  was  uriuuuily  tte  worth  tohiumelf; 
the  external  results,  its  worth  for  others,  were  of  coiupara- 
4vel3'  little  account 


life,  the  opportunities  It  afibrded  for  imposture, 
the  habits  of  idleness  and  the  love  of  ease  which 
it  promoted.  While,  however,  they  jested  at  the 
s&dhu,  they  respected  his  profession  and  wished 
themselves  to  be  like  him.  It  was  his  better 
qualities  that  they  revered,  and  the  ideal  which 
he  represented.  His  ignorances  and  littlenesses 
they  tolerated  or  laughed  at,  while  they  allowed 
his  claim  to  a  holiness  greater  than  any  to  which 
they,  pre-occnpied  with  mundane  atlairs,  could 
aspire.  That  tnere  were  pretenders  and  impostors 
among  the  ever-moving  crowd  of  ascetics,  men  to 
whom  godliness  was  a  way  of  gain,  the  keen 
instinct  of  the  people  always  recognized.  These, 
however,  were  not  true  sddhus,  but  were  masquer- 
ading in  a  borrowed  garb  to  which  they  had  no 
right ;  and  their  presence  hardly  lessened  tue 
respect  in  which  the  profession  was  held,  or 
weakened  the  influence  which  its  better  members 
wielded.  It  was  and  remained  good  that  an  ideal 
of  purity,  self-restraint,  and  indiBerence  to  pleasure 
and  wealth  should  be  constantly  exhibited  in  con- 
crete form  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  so  large  a 
number  of  able-bodied  men,  living  in  idleness, 
cannot  have  been  other,  to  our  Western  modes  of 
thinking  at  least,  than  a  burden  to  the  common- 
wealth. No  sadhu  ever  did  any  work.  He  passed 
his  time  in  the  most  complete  and  absolute  idleness, 
as  far  as  the  labour  of  the  hands  was  concerned  ; 
and  from  a  social  or  communistic  point  of  view,  his 
life  was  entirely  unproductive.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  burden  was  very  widely 
distributed,  from  Cape  Coniorin  to  the  utmost 
Himalajas  ;  and  that  in  any  given  case  the  demand 
made  by  the  individual  sadhu  upon  the  people 
among  whom  he  sojourned  was  very  slight.  Ihe 
burden  was  probably  little  felt,  much  less  than 
would  have  been  the  case  in  the  more  artihcial  and 
closer-knit  States  of  the  West.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless, that,  on  the  premisses  of  Western  logic  and 
argument,  the  loss  of  the  remunerative  labour  of 
so  great  an  army  of  potential  workers  cannot  have 
been  other  than  hurtful  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  land. 

Sadhuism  also,  both  by  its  principles  and  by  its 
practice,  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  spirit  of  caste. 
To  the  true  siV/hu  all  things  were  indillerent,  and 
therefore  the  distinctions  and  jealousies  of  caste 
were  nothing  to  him.  Must  of  the  orders  acted 
up  to  this  belief,  although  a  few  refused  admission 
to  membership  to  any  but  Brahnians,  and  declined 
to  receive  food  from  men  of  a  lower  caste.  Their 
influence,  therefore,  on  the  whole  was  democratic 
and  levelling ;  they  stood  for  brotherhood  and 
equality  us  against  caste  assumption  and  pride. 
And  mingling  with  the  people  as  they  did  on  their 
incessant  joiinieyings,  the  conceptions  and  theories 
which  they  thus  represented,  though  they  never 
availed  to  break  the  Brahman  yoke,  must  have 
struck  deep  root,  and  given  rise  to  many  searchings 
of  heart. 

There  is,  however,  at  the  present  day  a  new 
spirit  brooding  over  the  land,  inimical  to  sadhuism 
and  the  ideals  which  it  represents  and  fosters. 
Western  activities,  and  the  conceptions  of  duty 
and  aim  which  the  West  has  introduced,  and 
whi('h  are  acting  as  a  strong  ferment  in  the  life 
and  society  of  India,  must  in  the  long  run  be  fatal 
to  tlie  ascetic,  to  the  world  -  renouncing  spirit. 
English  education,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  and 
the  stienuous  life  which  it  inculcates,  will  render 
iiiipossible  the  meditative  existence  of  the  sadhu 
—  the  man  w  hcj  in  the  world  is  not  of  it.  Tlie 
end  is  not  yet ;  for  perhaps  a  considerable  time  to 
come  the  professed  ascetic  in  India  will  perform 
his  pilgrimages  by  rail,  will  utilize  the  electric 
light  and  the  other  appliances  and  conveniences  oi 
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civilization,  and  will  remain  what  he  is,  unmoved 
and  unchanged.  Eventually,  however,  and  inevit- 
ably the  forces  of  the  new  era  \vill  be  too  strong 
for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  sadhu 
should  accommodate  himself  to  an  age  that  prizes 
merchandise  and  gold  above  all.  He  must  vanish 
before  the  pressure  of  modem  forces  and  strange 
ideas.  But  with  him  will  eo  one  of  the  most 
pictnresqae  if  not  the  most  lovable  figures  that 
Indian  history  or  life  has  to  show.  And  it  is 
permissible  to  doubt  whether  the  new  spirit  and 
influence  that  is  driving  him  from  the  world's 
Bta^e  will  be  on  the  w-nole  more  conducive  to 
India's  real  welfare  and  happiness  than  his  has 
been  throughout  the  long  centuries, 

LmsATUHB. — The  more  Important  works  have  been  quoted 
In  the  course  of  the  article.  The  most  complete  description  In 
English  of  ascetics  and  their  manner  of  life  is  to  be  found  in 
J.  C.  Oman,  Mystics,  Ascetics,  and  Saints  of  India,  Lond. 
1903,  and  the  same  author's  Cuits,  Customs,  and  Superstitions 
of  India!',  Lond.  1908,  pt  L  ch.  1,  and  pt.  iii.  ch.  1.  E.  S. 
Oakley,  Holy  BimtUaya,  Lond.  1906,  describes  the  sacred 
plaCM  of  pil^image  in  Kumaun  and  Qarhwal ;  and  an  inter, 
eetlng  description  of  a  visit  to  the  sddhus  of  Rishi  Kesh  Is 
given  by  T.  L.  Pennell  in  Church  Miss.  Intelligencer,  1905, 

S,  697  9.  Add  F.  Max  MUller,  Rdmakrish'^,  His  Lijfe  and 
ayings,  new  impression,  Lond.  1905 ;  Moaier  Williams, 
Brdhmanism  and  Hinduism*,  Lond.  1891,  with  a  portrait  and 
description  of  a  hi^^h-caste  Brahman  sannj/dsin,  formerly  prime 
minister  of  Bhaunagar,  and  a  C.S.L ;  W.  Crooke,  PR, 
Lond.  1890 ;  J.  JoUy,  '  Recht  und  Sitte'  in  01 AP,  Strasshurg, 
1896,  p.  160f.;  P.  Deussen,  Philosophy  of  the  Upanvihads, 
En^.  tr.,  Edin.  1906,  pp.  OSS.,  373  Cf.,  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der 
Phtlosophie,  i.  3,  Leipzig,  1908,  and  Das  Yogasystem,  p.  543  fl., 
d.  pp.  94  f.,  98 f.;  artt  A^juiu,  Too*. 

A.  S.  Geden. 

ASCETICISM  (Japanese).  —  The  asceticism 
found  in  Japan  after  tne  introduction  of  Buddh- 
ism is  only  a  foreign  importation  with  which  we 
are  not  concerned  here  (see  Asceticism  [Buddh- 
ist]). What  we  must  give  our  attention  to  is 
the  only  original  form  of  Japanese  asceticism, 
that  is  to  say,  the  asceticism  of  primitive  Shinto  as 
it  is  met  with  in  the  most  ancient  documents. 

A  Chinese  traveller,  describing  the  Japanese  of 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  mentions  tliis  inter- 
esting custom  :  '  They  appoint  a  man  whom  they 
call  an  "abstainer."  He  is  not  allowed  to  comb 
his  hair,  to  wash,  to  eat  flesh,  or  to  approach 
women.  When  they  are  fortunate,  they  make  him 
presents  ;  but  if  they  are  ill  or  meet  with  disaster, 
they  set  it  down  to  the  abstainer's  failure  to  keep 
his  vows,  and  unite  to  put  him  to  death'  (W.  G. 
Aston,  '  Early  Japanese  History,'  in  the  TASJ 
vol.  xvi.  pt.  1,  p.  55).  All  the  features  of  this 
description— carelessness  with  regard  to  the  clean- 
liness of  the  hair  and  the  body,  abstinnnce  from 
certain  foods,  and  continence — correspond  exactly 
with  what  we  know  of  the  usual  condition  of  the 
'god-men'  who  are  found  among  so  many  primitive 
peoples,  and  who,  when  illness  or  any  other  calam- 
ity occurs,  are  held  to  be  responsible,  and  are 
deposed,  punished,  or  killed  (see  J.  G.  Frazer,  GB", 
passim).  Analogous  conceptions  are  also  known 
to  e.xist  in  China,  where  the  Emperor  is  held 
responsible  for  drought ;  and  in  Korea,  where,  in 
the  event  of  a  bad  harvest,  the  ancient  kings  were 
deposed  or  put  to  deatli. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  most  ancient  Japanese 
book,  the  Kojiki  (a.D.  712),  we  shall  not  find  this 
primitive  custom  mentioned  ;  but  we  may  see  there 
at  least  an  ide;i  of  abstinence  which  appears  to  be 
the  continuation  of  it.  This  idea  is  expressed  by 
the  word  imi,  the  root  of  the  verb  imn,  which,  in 
its  original  meaning,  signifies  'to  sliun.'  In  one 
passage  the  reference  is  to  a  sacred  weaving-hall 
(imi-hatnyri),  where  the  Sun-goddess  presides  at 
the  making  of  the  garments  of  the  gods.  Here 
imi  has  only  the  secondary  sense  of  '  sacred,' 
which,  however,  is  closely  related  to  its  original 
meaning.  In  another  passage  we  have  an  account 
9f  the  mythical  origin  of  the  Imibe  no  obito,  that 


is  to  say,  the  chiefs  of  the  Imibe  (or  Imbe),  a 
hereditary  corporation  of  abstaining  priests,  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  god  Futo-dama  ( '  Great 
Jewel '  or,  rather,  '  Great  Gift,'  '  Great  Ottering '). 
Again,  in  a  third  passage,  relative  to  the  troubles 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  first  legendary 
Emperor,  Jinunn,  we  are  told  that  one  of  his  sons, 
renouncing  his  claim  to  the  succession,  became 
an  '  abstainer '  (see  Kojiki,  ed.  with  notes  by 
MotoCri,  17S9-I822,  vols.  8,  15,  20 ;  or  the  Eng.  tr. 
by  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  sec.  15,  33,  53,  pp.  62,  134, 
186  of  the  re-issue  of  1906). 

The  Nihongi,  which  appeared  only  eight  years 
later,  that  is,  in  A.D.  720,  contains  passages  corre- 
sponding to  the  first  two  passages  of  the  Kojiki ; 
but,  under  the  influence  of  Chinese  ideas,  it  sub- 
stitutes for  the  '  abstainer '  of  the  third  passage 
a  single  priest  '  of  the  gods  of  Heaven  and  Earth ' 
{Nihongx,  ed.  Shukai,  vols.  I  and  4,  or  the  Eng.  tr. 
by  W.  G.  Aston,  1896,  pp.  41,  42-47,  140). 

We  shall  now  examine  the  documents  relating 
to  worship,  especially  the  old  rituals  in  which 
the  Iviibe  appear  [Engishiki,  A.D.  927,  ed.  Deha- 
bon,  vol.  8,  norito  1,  8,  14),  to  see  more  clearly 
what  their 'abstinence' consisted  in.  The  special 
function  of  the  Imibe  was  to  prepare  the  ofl'erings 
for  the  gods,  '  avoiding '  all  impurity  in  doing  so. 
This  is  what  is  given  in  exact  terms  in  the  last 
lines  of  the  first  ritual,  relating  to  the  Toshigohi 
no  matsuri,  or  '  Festival  for  the  Harvest,'  celebrated 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  ritual,  recited  at  the  Ohonihe  no  mat- 
suri, or  '  Festival  of  the  Great  Offering  of  Food,' 
which  was  a  festival  of  first-fruits  (Nihi-name, 
'  New-tasting '),  more  solemn,  and  celebrated  only 
at  the  accession  of  the  Emperors.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  eighth  ritual,  concerning  the  festival 
of  the  Ohotono  Hogahi,  or  '  Luck-wishing  of  the 
Great  Palace,'  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  Imibe 
who,  with  a  sacred  (imi)  axe,  set  to  work  on  the 
wood  destined  for  the  construction  of  this  palace, 
and  who,  with  a  sacred  (imi)  mattock,  dug  out  its 
foundations.  On  this  occasion  they  also  prepared 
the  offerings,  brought  the  Imperial  insignia  into 
the  great  hall,  hung  up  the  magic  stones  in  various 
places  (the  audience-hall,  the  Emperor's  bathroom 
and  privy),  and  in  conclusion  pronounced  the 
ritual.  The  recitation  of  the  ritual  (No.  9)  for 
the  Mikado  matsuri,  or  '  Festival  of  the  Sublime 
Gates,'  was  also  entrusted  to  them.  In  short, 
the  main  idea  underlying  these  various  functions 
is  that  of  material  purity,  which  the  Imibe  had 
to  ensure  by  avoiding  with  great  care  everything 
that  might  cause  defilement. 

Apart  from  the  Imibe,  abstinence  was  practised 
also  by  certain  people  and  on  certain  occasions. 
As  a  general  custom,  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
religious  festival,  the  officiating  priest  had  to  re- 
main indoors  (i-gomori),  to  avoid  speaking  and 
making  a  noise,  to  eat  no  food  except  that  cooked 
on  a  pure  fire  (imu-bi),  in  short,  to  contrive  to 
escape  every  possible  cause  of  uncleanness.  The 
duration  of  this  abstinence  varied,  too,  with  the 
importance  of  the  festivals  :  a  month  for  festivals 
of  the  first  class,  three  days  for  festivals  of  the 
second  class,  and  one  day  for  festivals  of  the  third 
class.  During  the  month  preceding  the  Ohonihe, 
the  most  important  festival  of  ancient  Shinto,  a 
lesser  abstinence  (ara-imi)  was  observed,  and 
during  tlie  last  three  days  a  greater  abstinence 
(ma-imi).  The  Emperor  himself,  having  to  take 
part  personally  in  the  ceremony,  had  to  conform 
to  this  rule.  When  the  Emperor  Yuriaku  desired 
to  see  the  god  of  Mount  Mimoro  without  ha>'ing 
practised  abstinence  previous  to  presenting  him- 
self before  him,  he  was  confronted  by  the  appari- 
tion of  a  dreadful  serpent,  which  made  him  rush, 
terror-stricken,  into  the  interior  of  his  palace  for 
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safety  [Nihongi,  which  assigns  the  event  to  A.D. 
463).  Certain  categories  of  priests  had  to  ohserve 
special  forms  of  abstinence.  Some  lower  priests, 
the  Negi  (from  negafu,  '  to  pray '),  were  called 
imibi  in  some  old  provinces,  because  of  the  par- 
ticular care  which  they  had  to  take  to  avoid  all 
uncleanness  with  respect  to  fire.  Similarly,  the 
priestesses  had  to  be  virgins.  This  rule  of  con- 
tinence was  limited,  however,  to  the  time  of  their 
priesthood,  and  did  not  prevent  their  marrying 
afterwards.  The  Saiwo,  a  princess  of  the  Imperial 
bliod  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun- 
gcddess,  prepared  herself  for  this  ofiiee  for  a  long 
tune  before.  For  three  years,  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month,  she  had  to  repair  to  a  sacred  hall 
{iini-dono),  where  she  worshipped  towards  the  great 
temple  of  Ise.  This  was  tlie  '  three  years'  absti- 
neoce'  [mi-tose  no  mono-imi).  The  Kamu  no  Ko, 
01  'god-children,'  young  daughters  of  the  nobility 
attached  to  the  principal  temples  to  perform  there 
the  Bacred  dance  (kagura),  and  to  cook  the  food 
for  the  offerings,  were  called  also  mono-imi,  that 
is  to  say,  'abstainers  from  things'  ('impure' 
bfing  understood).  Lastly,  from  a  passage  of  the 
Hitachi  Fuddki  we  gather  that  a  domestic  Nihi- 
ncmie  existed  apart  from  the  official  festival,  and 
that  on  this  occasion  abstinence  was  observed  by 
all  the  family.  But  in  every  case  abstinence  was 
associated  with  the  idea  of  ritual  purity.  The 
important  thing  was  to  avoid  impurities  (ts^tmi)  of 
every  kind,  that  is  to  say,  everything  that  miglit 
be  displeasing  to  the  gods,  e.g.  uncleanness  (to 
begin  with  personal  cleanliness  :  no  one  could  take 
part  in  a  religious  ceremony  without  first  having 
washed  and  put  on  clean  clothes),  crimes  con- 
demned from  the  ritualistic  point  of  view  (e.g. 
incest),  and  lastly,  calamities  (such  as  the  bite  of 
serpents),  because  these  were  then  regarded  as  a 
Divine  punishment  for  gome  unknown  offence. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  things  forbidden 
to  the  ascetics  of  the  primitive  period,  such  as 
eating  meat,  were  not  considered  to  be  contrary 
to  this  Shinto  conception  of  abstinence. 

The  psychological  evolution  of  Japanese  asceti- 
cism can  "be  clearly  followed  in  this  series  of  docu- 
ments taken  in  their  chronological  order.  In  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  we  have  the 
asceticism  of  primitive  peoples,  characterized 
chiefly  by  its  strict  abstinence  and  continence, 
and  by  carelessness  with  regard  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness. In  the  8th  cent,  we  can  scarcely  discover 
any  trace  of  an  ascetic  properly  so  called  (cf.  the 
passage  from  Kojiki  which  the  Nihongi  thought  it 
necessary  to  correct).  On  the  otlier  hand,  there  is 
mentioned  as  a  hereditary  priexthood,  already  well 
established,  this  corporate  body  of  the  Imibe  which 
we  see  afterwards  in  operation  in  tlie  Engishiki  in 
the  10th  cent.,  and  which  represents  the  most 
typical  case  of  the  abstinence  practised  also  by 
many  other  people  in  all  circumstances  connected 
with  religious  rites.  But,  under  this  new  form 
which  so  quickly  succeeded  the  preceding  one, 
Japanese  asceticism  no  longer  demanded  abstinence 
properly  so  called,  or  even  continence,  except  as 
an  immediate  preparation  for  certain  festivals  or 
as  a  temporary  condition  for  certain  functions  ; 
and,  above  all,  far  from  regarding  filth  as  a  virtue, 
it  required  absolute  cleanliness.  Thus  the  idea  of 
religious  purity  had  undergone  a  complete  trans- 
formation ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this  instinct  for 
cleanness  which  already  manifested  itself  as  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  national  character, 
physical  cleanliness  became  itself  the  condition 
of  moral  and  ritualistic  purity. 

Michel  Revon. 

ASCETICISM  (JewUh).— I.  Pre -exilic  cus- 
toms.— Jewish  piety,  consisting  originally  of  faith 
and  trust  in  a  covenant  God,  found  no  room  for 
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a.sceticism  as  a  self-imposed  discipline  of  the  soul. 
Indeed,  the  terms  of  the  bi-lateral  covenant  between 
Jahweh  and  Israel  rendered  asct:ticism  impossible. 
For,  according  to  the  solemn  transaction  on  Sinai, 
Israel  became  Jahweh's  own  people  in  a  special 
manner,  pledged  henceforth  to  acknowledge 
Jahweh  as  their  only  God,  and  to  obey  His  will 
as  revealed  to  them  by  Divinely-inspired  legis- 
lators and  projihets.  Jahweh  in  return  solemnly 
promised  to  remain  Israel's  God.  Moderate  pro- 
sperity was  therefore  regarded  as  His  smile  on  His 
land  and  people.  In  the  midst  of  opulence  it  was 
possible  '  to  walk  with  Jahweh.'  No  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh  or  renunciation  of  the  world  was 
necessary  to  arrive  at  the  highest  stage  of  Jahweh- 
pleasing  holiness.  And  so  we  find  that  pre-exilic 
customs  and  laws  were  adverse  to  asceticism,  e.g. 
mutilation  of  the  body  was  forbidden  (Lv  19™, 
Dt  14'  23'),  fasting  was  only  an  accompaniment 
of  prayer  and  confession  of  sin,  and  was  there- 
fore an  act  of  humiliation  before  God,  and  not  a 
self  -  inflicted  chastisement,  and,  except  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  was  left  to  the  free  will  of  the 
faithful  (1  S  7«,  I's  35'^  Dn  9^,  Ezr  S^,  Jer  ZS'). 

2.  Post-exilic  legalism. — The  re-organization  of 
the  community  after  the  ExUe  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  rigid,  torpid  legalism  from  which  Judaism 
has  not  yet  recovered.  The  leaders  of  the  nation, 
in  their  efibrts  to  re-establish  the  theocracy  and  to 
guard  it  against  internal  and  external  foes,  had 
recourse  to  the  rigour  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  They 
had  already  learned  in  Babylon  that  by  attach- 
ment to  ancestral  customs  they  could  remain  the 
people  of  Jahweh  outside  Palestine  and  without  a 
sacrificial  cult.  On  their  return,  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  nation  and  the  scanty  materials 
at  their  disposal  for  re-building  the  State  rendered 
adherence  to  the  Law  their  only  weapon  in  the 
struggle  for  self-preservation.  The  theocracy  was 
gradually  being  converted  into  a  nomocracy.  '  Let 
it  be  done  according  to  the  law  '  (Ezr  10')  became 
henceforth  the  norm  of  Judaism.  No  longer  the 
prophet  with  fresh  messages  from  Jahweh,  but 
the  expounder  of  the  Law  became  the  spiritual 
guide.  Fresh  cases  for  which  the  Law  had  made 
no  provision  were  decided  by  an  artificial  deduc- 
tion from  the  written,  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  tra- 
ditions or  unwritten  Law.  If  the  name  '  Pharisee ' 
as  the  designation  of  a  party  sprang  up  after  the 
Maccabeean  rising,  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  or 
Nomism  came  with  the  exiles  from  Babylon. 
'  The  law  was  forgotten  in  Israel,  and  Ezra  re- 
stored it '  (Sukica,  '20a).  Even  five  centuries  later, 
Hillel,  the  great  doctor  of  the  Law,  was  c»Jled 
'disciple  of  Ezra'  (Tos.  Sot.  13).  Thus  the  State 
became  a  Church,  and  religion  equivalent  to  legal- 
ism, according  to  which  a  man's  acceptance  with 
God  depended  on  a  considerable  balance  of  goou 
works  over  his  failings.  '  Know  also,'  says  Pirqe 
Abuth  (iv.  29),  'that  everything  is  according  to 
reckoning.'  '  Weigh  thou  therefore  our  wicked- 
ness now  in  the  balance,  and  theirs  also  that  dwell 
in  the  world,  and  so  shall  thy  name  no  where  be 
found  but  in  Israel '  (2  Es  3'^  ;  cf.  also  Siphrd  to 
Lv  26").  Piety  was  equivalent  to  a  life  of  right- 
eousness, but  such  righteousness  as  God  acknow- 
ledged and  demanded  in  the  Law. 

3.  Hasidism. — The  early  enthusiasts  of  Nomism 
and  forerunners  of  the  Pharisees  were  the  yasidim. 
They  were  neither  a  sect  nor  a  political  party,  as 
might  appear  from  1  Mac  2''*,  but  only  the  pious  in 
the  land,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the 
Psalms  (cf.  JE  vi.  250  f.).  They  were  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  coadjutors  of  Ezra  who  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  the  Law  in  all  its  bearings.  With  that  they 
combined  austerity  of  life  and  a  contempt  for 
earthly  possessions  (cf.  Enoch  108"-).  They  were 
expeutea  to  be  more  eelf-denyin){  than  God-iearins 
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men  {Shab.  120a).  Thein  waa  the  highest  degree 
of  piety  {Ro3/i  hath.  17).  '  Zeal  leads  to  innocence, 
innocence  to  parity,  parity  to  Pharisaism,  Phari- 
saism to  holiness,  holiness  to  hamility,  hamility 
to  sin-fearing,  sin-fearing  to  Hasidism,  ^asidism 
to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  etc.  (Sola  ix.  15). 
Their  excess  of  piety  was  so  great  that  their  prac- 
tice oould  not  be  qaoted  to  prove  a  doabtful 
halakha  {Men.  41a).  Only  those  were  admitted  into 
their  circle  who  were  learned  (Pirqe  Aboth  ii.  6), 
and  whose  youth  had  never  been  deliled  by  sin 
{Suk.  b'ia  ;  see  also  B.  kdma,  1036).  Most  praise- 
worthy was  their  cultivation  of  an  even  tempera- 
ment, a  forgiving  spirit,  generosity  in  money 
transactions,  and  almsgiving  (Pirqe  Aboth  v.  10, 
11,  14).  Their  derotions  were  preceded  and  suc- 
ceeded by  an  hoar's  meditation,  and  accordingly 
they  spent  nine  hoars  a  day  in  spiritual  exercises 
(B'rdkh.  326).  In  order  to  sacrifice  the  more,  they 
occasionally  took  the  Nazirite  vow  (Ned.  10a).  It 
waa  probably  due  to  their  excessive  fasting  that 
they  mostly  died  of  enteric  diseases,  from  which 
they  suli'ered  ten  or  twenty  days  before  their  death 
{STndh.  iii.  9 ;  Gen.  Bab.  62). 

Since,  however,  the  object  of  the  Hasidim  was 
not  mortification  of  the  flesh  but  nomism,  their 
asceticism  did  not  exclude  such  indulgences  as 
were  permitted  by  the  Law.  Hence  they  never 
eschewed  marriage,  although  even  in  the  married 
state  they  imposed  restrictions  on  themselves  (Xid. 
38a).  Unlike  the  Essenes,  they  did  not  live  in 
separate  commanities,  and  therefore  it  is  incorrect 
to  describe  them  as  an  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia.  5asid- 
ism  merged  not  into  Essenism  but  into  Pharisaism 
and  Raboinism.  Pharisees  are  mentioned  first  in 
the  time  of  Jonathan  (Jos.  Ant.  xill.  v.  9).  Hence- 
forth a  Qasid  was  only  an  exaggerated  Pharisee. 
Most  of  the  Rabbis  who  were  eminent  for  piety 
bore  the  title  ^asid. 

4.  Pharisaism  and  Rabbinism. — Althongh  the 
Pharisees  were  as  rigorous  in  their  opposition  to 
Greek  hedonism  as  were  the  ^asidim,  in  their 
life  and  teaching  they  modified  the  austere  views 
of  the  latter,  and  showed  less  tendency  to  asceti- 
cism. Starting  from  the  principle  that  right  and 
wrong  were  defined  by  the  Law,  and  that  the 
choice  of  either  was  in  one's  own  power  (of.,  be- 
sides Josephus,  Pirqe  Aboth  iii.  19),  they  had  no 
inducement  to  inquire  further  into  the  origin  of 
evil,  or  to  trace  any  connexion  between  cosmic 
and  individual  evil.  God  created  the  evil  inclina- 
tion (jn.T  nic),  and  God  created  the  Law  as  anti- 
dote (^.id.  30'').  As  long  as  the  faithful  were 
oocapied  with  the  study  of  the  Law  and  with 
the  performance  of  works  of  mercy,  they  had  the 
power  over  their  own  evil  inclination  ('  Aboda  zara, 
56).  Perfection  could  be  aimed  at  by  a  punctilious 
attendance  to  the  positive  and  negative  precepts  of 
the  Law,  without  the  suppression  of  the  natural 
feelings.  A  legalist  could  therefore  indulge  in  all 
those  pleasures  of  life  of  which  the  Law  took  no 
cognizance,  provided  that  indulgence  did  not  inter- 
fere with  Israel's  separation  (cf.  also/e6.  20a,  'Hal- 
low thyself  also  in  lawful  matters ').  The  body 
was  accordingly  considered  sacred,  having  been 
created  in  God's  ima^e  (Lev.  R.  34).  Self-inflicted 
injuries  were  forbidden  (B.  kain.  916). 

No  scribe  might  live  in  a  town  which  did  not 
possess,  among  other  sanitary  requisites,  a  bath,  a 
Darber,  and  a  physician  (SarOi.  176).  When  health 
required,  one  might  sell  one's  shoes  for  food  ;  and 
he  who  stinted  himself  was  threatened  with  retri- 
bution by  Providence  (Shah.  129a).  To  save  life, 
•Ten  the  life  of  a  newborn  infant,  all  laws  ex- 
eept  those  relating  to  idolatry,  incest,  and  murder 
might  be  8US|)ended  (Joma,  82a)  and  the  Sabbath 
profaned  (Shab.  1286 ;  cf.  also  Mekh.  Ki  This,  1, 
'  The  Sabbath  is  delivered  onto  yoa,  not  you  unto 


the  Sabbath ').  A  hungry  invalid  might  be 
dieted  on  ceremonially  unclean  food.  The  wine- 
cup  hallowed  the  Sabbath  and  great  festivals,  and 
was  not  missing  from  the  social  board.  '  He  who 
abstains  from  wine  is  a  sinner '  (Tdan.  11a).  Rab 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the  great  Judgment 
Day  man  would  have  to  give  an  account  for  every 
lawful  pleasuie  he  refused  (Jer.  ^id.  iv.).  The 
same  Rabbi  on  another  occasion  said,  '  Beati  pos- 
sidentes  iS  3D'"  S  v  dk,  for  there  are  no  pleasures 
in  Sheol,  and  death  knows  no  delay'  (Erub.  54a). 

Nevertheless,  moderation  and  contentment  were 
among  the  caidinal  virtues  of  Judaism.  '  A  rich 
man  is  he  who  is  contented  with  his  lot'  (Ab. 
iv.  1).  '  Man  mast  be  taught  not  to  be  a  glutton ' 
(B.  mez.  vii.  5).  From  Dt  14-'  the  Rabbis  curi- 
ously deduce  that  one  may  not  eat  meat  unless  he 
has  a  special  appetite  for  it  (Hul.  84a).  '  Abstain 
from  evU,  and  from  every  appearance  of  evil ' 
(Iful.  446).  Marriage  was  raised  by  the  Rabbis 
to  a  positive  precept,  based  on  Gn  1  and  Is  45". 
There  are  a  few  isolated  passages  in  pre-Talmudic 
writings  which  seem  to  attach  greater  sanctity 
to  the  virgin  and  celibate  state  than  to  wedded 
life  (see  2  Es  16",  Wis  3'»,  Sibyll.  ii.  48,  Test. 
Isseichar  2).  Enoch  (83^)  received  his  revelation  be- 
fore his  marriage  (cf.  also  To  8',  Jth  8*  9*- » 16», 
Lk  2",  Mt  19").  But  this  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Rabbis,  to 
whom  marriage  was  both  a  legal  duty  and  a  safe- 
guard against  sin  (Jeb.  636,  K'th.  616).  Nowhere  in 
the  Rabbinic  literature  is  abstinence  from  marriage 
recommended  as  a  help  to  piety. 

Great  merit  was  attached  to  fasting.  The  fact 
that  an  official  calendar,  the  M'gillath  tdanith, 
was  published,  which  prohibits  fasting  on  certain 
days,  shows  the  prevalence  of  private  fasting  at 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  The  bi-weekly 
fast,  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ezra, 
which  is  mentioned  in  Lk  18^'  and  in  the  Didache, 
is  still  observed  in  the  East  by  extremely  devout 
Jews.  But  the  ethical  value  01  public  and  private 
fasting  consisted  in  its  sacrificial  nature  ana  in  its 
being  the  outward  expression  of  penitence ;  it  was 
not  regarded  as  a  stage  on  the  path  to  perfection. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  led  many 
Jews  to  adopt  ascetio  practices.  Some  abstained 
from  meat  and  wine  because  of  the  cessation  of 
sacrifices  and  libations.  But  Joshua  b.  l^ananiah 
argued  that  for  similar  reasons  they  should  abstain 
from  bread,  water,  and  fruits,  for  these  also  were 
elements  offered  on  the  altar  (Ba6a  bathra,  606). 

There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  Rabbis  who  led 
ascetic  lives.  'Thus  R.  Zadok  is  said  to  have 
fasted  forty  years  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  he  was  so  emaciated  that,  at  the  re- 
quest of  R.  Jochanan,  Vespasian  allowed  him  to 
be  treated  by  a  physician  (Gi(.  566,  Lam.  B.  i.  5). 
His  contemporary  Qanina  b.  Dosa,  the  thaama- 
turgos,  subsisted  only  on  a  kab  of  locust  beans 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end  (B'rdkh.  18).  Nor 
were  R.  Ze'era  and  Simeon  b.  Jochai,  though 
abstinent,  ascetics  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Asceticism  was  not  suited  to  the  Jewish  temper. 
Although  trials  and  chastisements  (piiD')  were  re- 
garded as  Divinely  ordered  for  expiatory  reasons 
aud  with  promises  of  compensation,  they  were  not 
wUlingly  sought  after.  Both  R.  ?iya  bar  Abba 
and  R.  Jochanan,  when  asked  whether  trials  were 
welcome  to  them,  are  recorded  to  have  replied. 
'  No,  I  will  have  neither  them  nor  their  reward ' 
( B'rdkh.  56).  The  principle  of  Rabbinism  was, '  The 
disciples  of  Abraham  our  father  enjoy  this  world, 
and  are  heirs  of  the  world  to  come'  (Ab.  v.  22). 

5.  Alexandrianism. — While  Palestinian  Judaism 
was  being  developed  into  a  forensic  science,  that  of 
the  Greek  diaspora,  notably  in  Alexandria,  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  philosophical  system.     There 
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were  several  agencies  at  work  to  produce  this  effect. 
The  inability  to  fulfil  every  precept  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  on  foreign  soil  must  have  been  the  first  induce- 
ment to  spiritualize  the  Law.  The  Stoa  further 
supplied  them  with  the  allegoric  method,  and  the 
Greek  language  with  a  metaphysical  terminology. 
As  early  as  pseudo-Aristeas  the  Jewish  delegates 
to  Ptolemy  rv.  are  called  philosophers  (Kautzsch, 
Apok.  IL  21).  According  to  the  fragments  of 
Aristobulus,  the  most  prominent  Greek  philo- 
sophers and  poets  derived  their  knowledge  from 
Moses,  who  was  the  inspiration  and  source  of  all 
philosophy.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  religious  philosophy  was  the  pessimistic 
dichotomy  of  man  which  led  to  asceticism.  '  The 
oorruptible  body,'  says  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
'  presseth  down  the  souj,  and  the  earthy  tabernacle 
weigheth  down  the  mind  that  museth  upon  many 
things'  (9").  But  it  is  Philo  who  is  the  prophet 
of  Alexandrianism.  According  to  him,  man's 
highest  aim  is  a  mystic  union  with  the  Deity, 
attained  through  asceticism  and  flight  from  the 
world,  the  former  as  a  means  of  liberating  the 
spirit  from  the  trammels  of  the  flesh,  the  latter 
as  a  safeguard  against  a  relapse  into  the  sensual 
(de  Prcem.  et  Pasn.  ii.  411).  The  patriarchs  were 
accordingly  ascetics  and  hermits.  Enoch  was  re- 
moved from  sinful  surroundings  {de  Abr.  iii.  352). 
Abraham's  call  was  accompanied  with  the  com- 
mand to  depart  from  temptations  of  the  flesh  {de 
Mig.  Abr.  i.  437).  Jacob  was  the  true  ascetic  who 
wrestled  until  he  obtained  a  vision  of  God  {de  Som. 
L  643).  But  the  greatest  ascetic  was  Moses,  whom 
self-discipline  and  continence  qualified  for  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  raised  to  the  nearest  approach  to 
God  (  Vita  Mot.  ii.  145  S. ).  Alexandrianism  left  no 
impression  on  Palestinian  Judaism,  though  some 
of  the  Philonic  Midrask  found  its  way  into  the 
Rabbinic  Haggada.  The  hokhniath  Jevanith,  or 
Greek  philosophy,  had  no  attraction  for  the  Rabbis. 
The  works  of  Philo  would  have  perished  if  they 
had  not  been  preserved  by  Christians.  The  first 
Jew  who  mentions  Philo  is  A.  dei  Rossi  (1573). 

6.  Essenism. — The  asceticism  of  the  Essenes,  as 
seen  in  the  short  accounts  of  them  by  Josephus, 
Philo,  and  Pliny,  is  so  strange  that  we  doubt  whether 
the  Essenes  and  their  practices  have  any  claim  to 
be  called  Jewish.  Even  the  orij'in  of  the  sect  is 
obscure.  Since  no  satisfactory  derivation  of  the 
name  exists,  we  hazard  the  suggestion  that 'Effo-aroi 
is  an  ethnic  X^TTa  =  Esauites,  or  Idumieans,  or  at 
least  a  clan  of  Idumaea.*  This  would  coincide  with 
Pliny's  account  of  their  chief  settlement  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  would  also 
account  for  Herod's  partiality  for  them,  and  for  the 
presence  of  an  Essene  in  his  court.  "Their  rejec- 
tion of  animal  sacritjce  removes  them  considerably 
from  Palestinian  Judaism,  in  which  the  sacrificial 
cult  is  everything.  Their  other  tenets  are  so  non- 
Jewish  that  the  conviction  is  inevitable  that  the 
sect  was  of  exotic  origin,  though  on  Jewish  border- 
land ;  that  in  its  gradual  development  it  received 
accretions  from  Pythagoreanism,  and  finally  from 
Alexandrianism  ;  that  to  replenish  its  ranks  it 
carried  on  a  propaganda  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
where  the  soil  was  ripe  for  anti-hedonio  move- 
ments ;  and  that  those  Jews  who  joined  the  order, 
and  among  them  chiefly  JJasidim  and  Pharisees, 
would  adopt  only  those  practices  of  the  Essenes 
which  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  State  re- 
ligion. Thus  Onias  ha-M^aggel,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  Essene  (Tann.  19  and  ib.  Tos. 
ii.  U),  was  a  married  man  and  offered  sacrifices 
{Ta'an.  23).  Josi  b.  Joezer  the  priest,  another 
reputed  Essene,  was  a  wealthy  man  {liaba  bathra, 
133).  The  number  of  adherents,  however,  could 
not  have  been  very  considerable.  The  name 
*  For  other  et}'molO)ri«  at.  Kohler,  JB  t.  UA. 


'Essene'  is  not  mentioned  in  the  NT.  In  the 
Talmud  the  allusions  to  them  are  scanty  and 
doubtful,  and  under  the  appellations  of  Vathikin 
('firm'),  Z'nuim  ('modest  ),  ^ashaim  ('silent,' 
'mysterious'),  Bannaim  ('builders'),  and  Table 
S/uihritk  ('morning  bathers').  Perhaps  the 
Anshe  Mdaseh  ('men  of  work'),  who  are  men- 
tioned on  a  par  with  the  Hasidim  {Sukka,  51 ; 
Sota  ix.  15),  were  Essene  ascetics,  ma'aseh  being 
pure  Hebrew  lor'esek  (=d(7ici;<rts),  'work,'  'occupju- 
tion.' 

7.  Modem  Judaism.  —  The  teaching  of  the 
Talmud  is  codified  in  the  Turim  and  Skulkdn 
' Arukh,  which  is  still  binding  on  Judaism.  We 
look  in  vain  for  traces  of  asceticism  in  that  code. 

The  Jewish  devotional  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  shows  indeed  a  tendency  to  asceticism.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  Bahya's  Ifoboth  ha-Lebaboth 
{ '  Duties  of  the  Heart '),  which  is  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion from  the  original  Arabic  made  by  Ibn  Tibbon 
(1161-1180),  and  is  as  popular  among  orthodox  Jews 
as  Thomas  &  Kempis  Imitation  among  Christians. 
So  are  the  Sha'are  T'shubah  ('Gates  of  Repent- 
ance') and  Sepher  ha- Jirah {' the  Book  of  Fear'), 
by  Jonah  Geronoli  (+  1263).  But  this  is  due  mainly 
to  the  influence  of  Gra;co-Arabic  philosophy  (see 
Briill,  Jahrb.  v.  and  vi.  71-93).  Maimonides'  views 
are  more  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  spirit.  In 
his  Mishne  Torah,  Death  iii.  1  and  vi.  1,  he  points 
out  that  asceticism  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
even  sinful.  Judah  Halevi,  another  prominent 
philosopher,  in  the  Kuzari  (iii.  1  and  4),  states : 
'  The  prevalent  custom  among  us  is  not  to  separate 
oneself  from  the  world,  nor  to  despise  life  .  .  .  but 
to  love  the  world  and  length  of  life.' 

On  the  asceticism  of  the  Kabbalists  and 
Eabbalistic  Hasidim  see  Kabbalism,  Hasidism, 
also  Essenes,  Kasaites,  Pharisees,  and  Sects 
(Jewish). 

LiTBRArjRB. — M.  Lazams,  Ethic*  of  Judaism  (Eng.  tar., 
PhUadelphia,  1900\  §§  245-266;  JE  ii.  166-169;  Bousset, 
Rel.  d.  Judent.'  1906,  pp.  470-639 ;  Koeberle,  Siinde  u.  Qnade, 
1906,  pp.  469-671 ;  M.  Friedlander,  Rel.  Deweg.  1906,  pp.  237- 
264;  Schiirer,  G./r  (index).  A.   E.  SuFFEIN. 


ASCETICISM  (Muslim). --The  very  copious 
materials  which  are  available  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  literature  for  the  study  of  Muslim 
asceticism  have  hitherto  received  little  attention 
from  European  scholars,  and  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  it  will  be  possible  to  give  an  adequate 
survey  of  the  subject.  This  article  can  only 
attempt  to  sketch  the  main  lines  of  development, 
and  to  illustrate  the  salient  features  of  each. 

1.  iDtrodiiction  :  the  teaching  of  Muhammad. 

2.  Early  Muslim  and  ^iifi  asceticism. 

8.  Development  of  ^ufi  asceticism  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

(rt)  Monastic  institution*. 

(b)  Ascetic  systeniB. 
i.  Philosophical  asceticism. 
6.  Conclusion  ;  the  Derviiih  orden. 

I.  Introduction  :  the  teaching  of  Muhammad. — 
The  religious  ideas  of  the  pagan  Arabs  were  vague 
and  scanty.  Engrossed  in  the  toils  and  pleasures 
of  the  present  life,  they  seldom  thought  of  the 
future,  and  the  notion  of  preparing  themselves  for 
a  shadowy  existence  beyond  the  grave  never 
entered  their  minds.  It  was  Christianity,  not 
ecclesiastical,  but  of  an  irregular  and  unorthodox 
type,  that  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  ascetici.sm  in 
Arabia  before  the  advent  of  Muhammad,  and 
continued  to  exert  a  dominating  influence  upon 
its  development  in  the  Muslim  empire  during  the 
early  centuries.  In  pre-lslamic  times  Christianity 
was  difi'used  among  the  tribes  of  North  Arabia, 
and  many  Arabs  had  at  least  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  its  rites  and  doctrines  (Wellhausen,  Rc.ite^, 
230  U'.).  Allusions  in  the  ancient  poetry  show 
that  tlie  Bedawin  were  impressed  by  the  Christian 
I  monk  {rahib),  whose  lamp,  burning  in  his  lonely 
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cell,  was  a  welcome  sight  to  travellers  in  the 
darkness  of  the  desert.  These  monks,  togetlier 
with  occasional  wanderini^  hermits,  ottered  to  the 
heathen  Arabs  a  model  of  ascetic  life,  and  inspired 
certain  individuals,  known  as  hanifs,  to  reject 
idolatry,  profess  monotheism,  and  even  adopt 
ascetic  practices,  such  as  the  wearing  of  sackcloth 
and  the  abstention  from  particular  kinds  of  fciod. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  tnat  the  li/inifs  stimulated 
Muhammad,  with  whom  most  of  them  were  con- 
temporary ;  two,  in  fact,  were  connected  with  him 
by  blood  or  marriage  (cf.  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  '  The 
words  "9anif"  and  "Muslim," 'in  JRAS,  1903, 
p.  771ff.).  The  influence  of  Christianity  may 
Berve  to  explain  ascetic  tendencies  which  appeared 
in  the  oldest  form  of  Islam — e.g.  Muhammad  and 
his  first  converts  used  frequently  to  watch  and 
pray  through  the  night — but  which  were  gradually 
mitigated  (Wellhausen,  Beste-,  241).  Asceticism 
is  characteristic  neither  of  Islam  nor  of  its  founder. 
The  Prophet  himself  enjoyed  all  pleasures  within 
his  reach,  and  commanded  his  followers  not  to 
abstain  from  the  good  things  which  God  allowed 
them  (Qur'an,  v.  89).  It  is  true  that  he  imposed 
on  them  some  restrictions  and  obligations  of  an 
ascetic  nature — the  fast  during  Ramadan,  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  drinks,  the  five  daily 
prayers,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  etc. — but  these 
only  threw  into  stronger  relief  the  social,  active, 
and  aggressive  spirit  of  Islam  as  contrasted  with 
monastic  quietism  and  renunciation.  Apart  from 
general  ejchortations  to  recognize  the  vanity  of 
earthly  joys,  and  to  put  trust  in  good  works  rather 
than  in  the  gifts  of  fortune,  the  Qur'an  contains 
few  passages  that  can  fairly  be  interpreted  in  a 
specifically  ascetic  sense.  Fasting  is  enjoined  as 
a  penance  for  certain  ritual  and  legal  oflfences 
(Qur.  ii.  192,  257,  iv.  94,  v.  91,  Iviii.  5) ;  penitence, 
when  accompanied  by  faith  and  pious  Avorks,  turns 
evil  into  good  (xxv.  70)  ;  prayer  restrains  a  man 
from  committing  sin  (xxix.  44) ;  the  doctrine  of  self- 
purification,  especially  by  means  of  almsgiving 
{takdt),  is  preached  in  Suras  of  the  Meccan  period  : 
'  He  that  purifies  himself  (tazakka)  hath  attained 
felicity '  (Ixxxvii.  14 ;  cf.  Grimme,  Mohammed, 
1904,  pt.  ii.  p.  113).  The  root  ZHDC  to  renounce'), 
from  which  is  derived  zuhd,  the  ordinary  word  for 
Muslim  asceticism,  occurs  in  the  Qur'an  only  once, 
and  is  applied  reproachfully  to  those  who  sold 
Joseph  for  a  low  price  (xii.  20) ;  but  an  older  term, 
tabatttU  ('detachment  from  the  world'),  is  found 
(IzxiiL  8)  among  Divinely  ordained  acts  of  devotion. 
Another  ancient  epithet  of  ascetics  is  saHhiin, 
fern,  sd'ihdt  (literally,  '  wanderers ') ;  these  are 
mentioned  honourably  (ix.  113,  Ixvi.  5).  It  need 
•carcely  be  said  that  Muharamadan  writers  on 
asceticism  interpret  the  Qur'an  in  the  light  of 
their  own  theories,  and  import  a  technical  meaning 
into  many  words,  e.g.  dhikr  and  tawnkkul,  which 
the  Prophet  used  in  the  obWous  signification. 

2.  Early  Muslim  and  Sufi  asceticism. — Accord- 
ing to  the  Qur'an  (Ivii.  27),  monasticism  (rahhdniya) 
was  an  innovation  in  Christianity  itself,  and 
Muhammad  in  a  famous  sentence  declared  that  it 
was  no  part  of  Islam.  Nevertheless,  some  instances 
of  a  tendency  in  this  direction  are  recorded  by  early 
Muslim  tradition  (see  Goldziher,  '  De  I'Ascdtisme 
anx  premiers  temps  de  I'lslam,'  in  RHR,  vol. 
xxxvii.  p.  314 tf.),  which  invariably  represents 
Muhammad  as  condemning  such  acts  of  penance 
and  mortification,  whereas  at  a  later  time,  when 
asceticism  was  firmly  established  in  Islam,  and 
had  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Prophet's  teaching, 
he  is  constantly  cited  as  an  autho'-itj-  for  similar 
practices.  Goldziher  has  collected  several  examples 
of  persons  contemporary  with  Muhammad,  or 
nearly  so,  who  did  penance  for  their  sins.  Thus 
BahlOl  b.  Dhn'aib  retired  into  the  mountains  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Medina,  clad  himself  in  hair- 
<-loth,  and  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back  with  iron 
chains,  cryin"  repeatedly  :  '  O  my  God  and  my 
Lord  !  see  Balilul,  bound  and  shackled,  confessing 
his  sins.'  Aim  Lubaba,  in  remorse  for  an  act  of 
treachery  (Ibn  Hishara,  680),  fastened  himself  to  a 
pillar  in  the  niosijue  at  Medina,  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  he  was  assured  that  God  had 
pardoned  him.  Other  forms  of  penance  were 
associated  with  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  pilgrims  to  go  on  foot  and 
without  shoes,  or,  while  circumambulating  the 
Ka'ba,  to  let  themselves  be  led  like  a  camel  by 
means  of  a  ring  which  was  inserted  in  the  nose 
(cf.  Goldziher,  in  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  36,  n.  8).  We  hear  of  pilgrims  who  had 
taken  a  vow  of  silence  ;  this  was  denounced  as  a 
heathen  custom  by  the  khalif  Abu  Bakr. 

The  first  century  of  Islam  was  singularly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  asceticism.  The  long  and 
bloody  civil  wars,  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the 
political  sects,  the  rapidly  increasing  laxity  of 
morals,  the  spectacle  of  a  military  despotism 
enforcing  its  will  upon  devout  ISIuslims,  and 
openly  rejecting  every  principle  of  the  ideal 
theocracy  which  they  wished  to  restore— all  these 
circumstances  contributed  to  excite  in  men's  minds 
a  disgust  of  earthly  ati'airs,  and  fix  their  thoughts 
on  the  world  to  come.  Hence  arose  a  powerful 
and  wide-spread  ascetic  movement,  originally 
orthodox  in  character,  but  gradually  developing 
mystical  tendencies,  and  passing  almost  impercep- 
tibly into  the  oldest  form  of  Sufiism.  During  the 
Umayyad  period  (A.D.  661-750)  this  movement 
continued  to  bear  a  distinctly  orthodox  stamp,  and 
derived  its  leaders,  if  not  its  chief  strength,  from 
the  Pietists,  including  Qur'an  -  reciters  (yurrd), 
students  of  the  hadlth,  and  learned  divines.  Ito 
most  prominent  representative  was  the  famous 
theologian  Hasan  of  Basra  (ob.  728  A.D.),  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Basrite  school  of 
ascetics  and  mystics  (cf.  Qut  al-qulub,  Cairo,  1310 
A.H.,  i.  129  ana  166).  His  sayings,  and  those  of 
the  early  Muslims  in  general,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  mainsprings  of  their  asceticism  were  (1)  the 
intense  teiror  produced  by  the  vivid  descriptions  in 
tlie  Qur'an  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the 
tortures  of  Hell,  and  (2)  a  morbid  consciousness  of 
sin,  which  impelled  them  to  spend  tlieir  lives  in 
penance  and  devotion.  '  Only  extreme  fear,'  said 
Sufyan  ath-Thauri  (ob.  777-778  A.D.),  '  enables  any 
one  to  support  the  burden  of  devotion'  (Ifilynt  at- 
auliya,  i.  74a).  'Suppose,'  said  Bishr  b.  Man?ur 
to  'Ata  as-Sulami,  '  that  a  blazing  fire  were 
kindled,  and  proclamation  made  that  whoever 
entered  it  should  be  saved ? '  'I  should  tremble,' 
'Ata  replied,  '  lest  my  joy  might  cause  me  to 
expire  before  I  reached  it'  (ib.  i.  326).  Many 
stories  are  told  of  persons  who  died  of  fear  on 
hearing  a  preacher  describe  the  anguish  that 
awaits  the  wicked  after  the  Resurrection,  or  who 
wept  so  violently  from  terror  and  remorse  that 
they  swooned  away.  The  slighte.-jt  infraction  of 
the  religious  law  required  a  long  and  painful 
expiation.  Kahmas  b.  al-I,lasan  is  said  to  have 
we]it  for  forty  years  because  he  once  took  a  jiiece 
of  clay  from  a  neighljour's  wall.  There  was  a 
class  of  ascetics  called  'the  Weepers '  (ul-Bakka'  On), 
a  term  probably  borrowed  from  Christian  monasti- 
cism (Abu  '1-Mahasin,  ed.  Juynbull,  i.  396,  1.  5; 
cf.  Thomas  of  MargS,  The  Bmk  of  the  Governors, 
ed.  Budge,  vol.  i.  p.  cxivii). 

In  this  connexion  tlie  iiervading  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  early  period  of  iMuslim 
asceticism  should  not  be  overlooked  (see  von 
Kremer,  Herrschende  Idcen,  5211'.,  57  tt'.;  Cohiziher, 
RHR,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  314-324,  and  '  Matcri.ilien 
zur  Entwickelungsgesch.  des  §(ltismus,'  in  Vienna 
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Oriental  Journal,  toI.  xiil.  p.  35  ff.).  Not  only 
e&D  the  dres8,  vows  of  silence,  and  many  other 
pnictices  of  Muslim  ascetics  be  traced  to  this 
TOttrce,  but  in  the  oldest  Sufi  biographies,  besides 
numerous  anecdotes  of  the  Christian  monk  (rahib), 
who  from  his  cell  or  pillar  gives  instruction  and 
advice  to  wandering  Muslim  devotees,  we  find 
anmistakable  proof  that  the  doctrines  of  the  latter 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  based  on  Jewish 
and  Christian  traditions.  Quotations  from  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels  frequently  occur 
among  the  sayings  attributed  to  Muhammadan 
taints ;  and  Biblical  stories,  related  from  the 
monastic  point  of  view,  were  eagerly  read,  e.^.  the 
popular  collection  entitled  al-Isrd'iliyat,  which  is 
■aid  to  have  been  compiled  by  Wahb  d.  Munabbih 
(ob.  728  A.D.),  and  the  still  extant  Qisas  al-anbiya 
('Tales  of  the  Prophets'),  by  Tha'labi  (ob.  1036 
A.D.).  While,  as  has  been  stated,  many  of  the 
early  Muslim  ascetics  belonged  to  the  learned 
class,  lived  in  to\vns,  and  did  not  exclude  them- 
selves from  social  intercourse  and  public  life,  the 
movement  had  its  roots  among  the  common  folk, 
of  whom  a  great  number  embraced  with  enthusiasm 
the  ideal  of  unworldliness  tliat  was  held  up  to 
them,  and  strove  to  attain  it  by  abandoning  all 
hamam  society,  seeking  shelter  in  caves  and 
cemeteries,  or  roaming  in  solitary  places,  deserts, 
mountains,  and  on  the  shore.  Of  such  wanderers 
Ibrahim  b.  Adham  (ob.  776  A. D. )  is  a  type,  although, 
Qalike  most  of  them,  he  was  of  noble  birth.  A 
prince  of  Balkh,  he  clad  himself  in  garments  of 
wool,  left  his  kingdom,  and  roamed  through  Syria, 
earning  a  scanty  livelihood  by  gardening  and  other 
kinds  of  manual  labour.  On  Wing  asked  why  he 
shunned  the  sight  of  men,  he  replied  :  '  I  have 
cla.«ped  my  religion  to  my  bosuni,  and  am  fleeing 
with  it  from  town  to  tovm  and  from  peak  to  peak. 
All  who  see  me  think  that  1  am  a  camel-driver 
(read  lawima/i  for  humuuVi)  or  a  madman.  Tliis  I 
do,  tnat  perchance  I  may  save  my  religion  from 
Satan,  and  bring  my  faith  safely  forth  through 
the  gate  of  death'  (Tndh.  olavfii/r?,  ed.  Nicholson, 
i.  95.  15  tl'.).  Otliers,  ajrain,  sou^'lit  refuge  from 
worldly  temptations  in  the  Sufi  monasteries  which 
began  to  be  founded  before  the  <li)se  of  the  2nd 
cent.  A.H.  Women  took  an  active  part  in  the 
movement,  especially  on  its  mystical  side  (see 
SCfUSM).  It  liad  no  organization,  no  system  of 
doctrine,  but  is  characterized,  as  (Joldziher  has 
observed  (Vienna  Orient.  Journ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  37), 
by  the  one-sided  elaboration  of  certain  tjur'anic 
ideas  and  doctrines,  with  a  conesponding  neglect 
of  other  elements  equally  important  in  the  eyes  of 
orthodox  Muliammadans.  In  the  early  period, 
asceticism  can  hardly  be  separated  from  Sufiism  ; 
and  even  when  the  distinction  became  sharp  (in 
the  3rd  cent,  of  Islam),  many  who  called  them- 
selves SOfis  were  really  little  more  than  ascetics 
witli  a  vein  of  my.sticism.  It  will  be  convenient, 
therefore,  to  regard  the  early  Sufis  as  in  some 
degree  belonging  to  the  movement  under  con- 
sideration, leaving  the  mona.stic  institutions  and 
organized  asceticism  of  a  later  period  to  be  treated 
in  the  following  section.  We  sh.all  now  deal  with 
sonie  practices  and  theories  which  illustrate  the 
geueral  character  of  ancient  Muslim  asceticism. 

(a)  Dress. — (iarments  of  coarse  wool  {^ilf)  were 
a  raark  of  asceticism  in  ])re-Islamic  times  :  in  this 
respect  the  Arabs  copied  the  Christian  hermits 
(N<)ldeke,  in  ZDMG,  vol.  xlviii.  i).  47).  Similar 
gaiinents  were  often  worn  by  JIuslim  ascetics ; 
liejce  the  name  '  Sufi,'  which  came  into  use  before 
2t>i' A.H.  A  synonymous  epithet  of  rarer  occurrence 
is  \Iusuhi,  which  is  derived  from  the  garments  of 
h»-r-cloth  called  mish,  plural  miisuh  (cf.  IJUtint, 
ii  «0*;  Nafahat  cU-uns,  Calcutta,  1859,  Nos'.  8'J 
at  \  90).    Ascetics  of  both  sexes  are  described  as 


wearing  a  smock  (jubba  or  midra'a)  of  wool  j 
women  sometimes  added  a  head-covering  and  veil 
[hirndr)  of  the  same  material.  Sufyan  ath-Thauri 
(ob.  777-778  A.D.)  conderanedthe  wearing  of  wool  as 
being  an  innovation  (bid'a),  others  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  Christianity  or  savoured 
of  ostentation  (^ilyat,  i.  90*;  Iqd,  Cairo,  1293 
A.H.,  iii.  348 f.;  Sha'rani,  Lawarjih,  1299  A.H., 
i.  45,  penult.).  Aba  Sulaimftn  ad-Darani  (ob.  830 
A.D.)  declared  that  a  woollen  garment  might  be 
worn  for  economy,  or  as  a  travelling  dress,  but 
not  for  religious  purposes  {Ifilyat,  ii.  VJV).  In 
another  place  (ib.  ii.  167*)  he  allows  the  adept, 
whose  heart  is  purged  of  all  the  passions,  to  wear 
an  'aba  (woollen  mantle),  '  which  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  asceticism,'  but  says  that  it  is  safer  for 
him  to  wear  '  two  white  garments '  like  ordinary 
people,  so  as  not  to  excite  remark.  Garments  of 
hair  (shdr)  are  often  mentioned  ;  they  were  some- 
times worn  under  a  rich  dress,  e.g.  by  Ja'far  as- 
Sadiq  {Lawdqih,  i.  42.  20 ff.).  Some  pietists  were 
recognized  by  their  long  cloaks  {burntts,  pi. 
baranis ;  cf.  'Iqd,  ii.  291.  7).  'Utba  alGhulam 
(ob.  circa  780  A.D.)  wore  two  dust  -  coloured 
garments — one  as  a  ridd,  the  other  as  an  izdr — so 
that  he  looked  like  a  ploughman  (Hilyat,  i.  S?'). 
Bishr  al-tlafi  (ob.  841-842  A.D.),  the  well-known 
ascetic  of  Baghdad,  went  to  market  'wearing  a 
shabby  fur  {/anc),  a  short  boot  (huff),  and  a 
very  fine  izdr '  {ib.  ii.  77").  All  this"  shows  that 
certain  kinds  of  dress  were  peculiar  to  ascetics, 
but  that  ascetics  were  not  invariably  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  dress.  Concerning  the  patched 
frocks  (murnqqa'dt),  which  in  course  of  time 
superseded  the  woollen  garb  of  the  Sufis,  see  art. 

SUFilSM. 

(6)  Food  and  fasting. — Many  ascetics  attached 
great  importance  to  eating  only  what  was  lawful 
(lirddl).  Thus  Ibralniu  b.  Adham  said,  '  Let  your 
food  be  good  (tnyyib),  and  you  need  not  pray  by 
ni;,'!it  or  fast  by  day '  (Hilyat,  i.  199") ;  and  he 
used  to  eat  clay  and  earth  when  he  could  not  get 
an3  thing  above  suspicion.  Sari  as-Saqati  (ob.  867 
A.D.)  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  nis  diet  (ib. 
ii.  247*) ;  he  wished  to  eat  no  food  that  entailed 
either  gratitude  to  man  or  chastisement  from  God, 
liut  confe.ssed  that  lie  found  this  impossible  (ib.  iL 
244').  The  legends  of  the  Muslim  saints  furnish 
many  instances  of  holy  men  who  were  miraculously 
guarded  from  eating  'dubious'  viands,  e.g.  such 
as  came  from  a  wedding-feast  or  had  passed 
tliiouf;li  the  hands  of  a  government  oflScial.  It  is 
related  of  yarith  al-]\Iuhasibi  (ob.  857  A.D.)  that 
whenever  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  any 
food  of  this  sort,  he  was  warned  by  the  twitching 
of  a  vein  in  the  tip  of  one  of  his  fingers  (Qushairi, 
Cairo,  1318  A.H.,  p.  64,  1.  21).  Ibrahim  b.  Adham 
reeommemled  warm  bread  with  olive  oil  as  the 
best  food  for  ascetics  (Uilyat,  i.  199*) ;  others 
favoured  bread  ami  salt,  giucl  made  of  barley- 
meal,  etc.  Some  abstained  from  meat  altogether, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual ;  it  was, 
however,  eaten  sp.ariii^'ly.  Vows  of  abstinence 
from  i>.irticular  kinis  of  food,  e.g.  carrots  or  dates, 
were  often  made,  ami  were  supposed  to  confer 
a  higher  spiritual  rank  (Lninhji/t,  i.  61.  17  ff.). 
Besides  the  obligatory  fast  of  Ilamadan,  voluntary 
fasts  of  varying  length  and  severity  form  an 
indisjiensahle  feature  of  Muslim  asceticism.  Their 
purpose  was  lo  mortify  the  flesh  and  illuminate 
the  s])irit,  to  procure  wisdom  and  |ircvent  sin. 
'  He  who  masters  his  belly,'  said  'Abd  al-\\'aliid  b. 
Zaid  (ob.  793  A.D.),  '  luasters  his  religion  and 
masters  all  the  virtues'  (J/ilynt,  i.  16").  Bayazid 
al-Bistami  said  that  he  attained  to  knowledge  of 
God  by  means  of  a  hungry  belly  and  a  naked 
body  (Qushairi,  16.  10).  Salil  b.  'Abdallah  at- 
Tustari  (ob.  896  A.D.)  was  famous  for  his  fasts. 
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He  held  that  food  should  be  eaten  only  to  preserre 
life  and  reason,  not  to  give  strength,  and  that 
incapacity  to  perform  one's  devotions  through 
weakness  arising  from  want  of  food  was  bett«r 
than  the  performance  of  them  by  one  who  had 
eaten  his  fill  (Ihua,  Cairo,  1289  A.H.,  iii.  87  f.)- 
He  used  to  break  his  fast  once  in  fifteen  days 
(Qushairl,  78.  31),  and  hia  name  is  included  by 
Ghazali  in  a  list  of  those  who  had  fasted  forty 
consecutive  days  (Ihyi,  iiL  89).  Later,  §Clfis 
■nrpassed  his  achievements  in  this  line,  for, 
according  to  Aba  'UthmSn  al-Maghribi  (ob.  983- 
984  A.D.),  the  man  who  is  Divinely  aided  (samnf/ani) 
does  not  eat  once  in  eighty  days  (Qushairi,  79.  16). 
(c)  Prayer. — The  five  canonical  prayers  incum- 
bent on  every  Muslim,  arduous  and  exacting  as 
they  were,  did  not  satisfy  the  lealots  of  the  new 
religion.  Authority  for  an  extension  of  the 
practice  was  found  in  several  passages  of  the 
Qur'fln  where  dhikr  ('praise  of  God')  is  mentioned : 
the  faithful  are  enjoined  to  praise  God  frequently 
(Qur.  xxxiii.  14).  Starting  from  this  command, 
which  does  not  refer  to  any  special  act  of  ritual, 
the  early  ascetics  developed  a  regular  service  of 
litanies  and  devotional  exercises :  reading  of  the 
Qur'&n,  repetition  of  the  names  of  God,  reiteration 
of  certain  invocations  and  formulas,  such  as 
Allah  I  Allah  I  and  La,  ilaha  ilia  'llahl  This 
dhikr  the  Sufis  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  pillars, 
nay,  the  very  corner-stone,  of  practical  religion  ; 
without  constantly  performing  it  no  one  could 
attain  to  God  (Qushairl,  119.  penult.).  Here  they 
may  have  imitated  the  Christian  Euchites,  as 
Gofdziher  conjectures  (Vienna  Orient.  Joum. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  39)  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  early 
development  of  Silfiism,  to  which  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  is  deeply  indebted.  Even  those 
who  granted  that  ordinary  prayer  (salat)  was  the 
most  excellent  act  of  devotion  recognized  the 
superiority  of  dhikr,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  was  not 
confined  to  any  stated  times,  and  might  be  con- 
tinued hour  after  hour  without  interruption 
(Qushairl,  120.  6  from  foot).  In  some  cases  it  was 
accompanied  by  acts  of  penance.  Hazim  al-^anafi 
osed  to  knock  his  head  against  the  wall  of  his 
chamber  until  it  bled  {^iti/at,  ii.  251) ;  and  Shibli 
(ob.  945-946  A.D.]  during  lus  novitiate  was  accus- 
tomed to  pray  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  flagellate 
himself  with  a  bundle  of  rods  whenever  he  felt 
that  his  faculties  were  not  concentrated  (Qushairl, 
120.  4  fif.).  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  dhikr  were 
held  in  the  Umayyad  period — ^asan  of  Ba^ra  is 
said  to  have  presided  over  them — and  seem  to  have 
been  attended  by  persons  inclined  to  quietism,  who 
disliked  the  crude  declamations  of  tne  qii^^d^,  or 
popular  preachers  (cf.  Qui  al-qulub,  i.  149).  The 
dangers  lurking  in  a  perpetual  lip-service  soon 
became  apparent  to  the  Sufis  themselves ;  it  was 
discouraged  by  the  Baghdad  school,  which  flourished 
in  the  3rd  cent.  A.H.,  because  it  led  to  hypocrisy 

iGoldziher,  loc.  cit.,  p.  40).  Qushairl  (119.  last 
ine)  insists  that  dhikr  with  the  tongue  is  sub- 
ordinate to  dhikr  with  the  heart,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  an  instrument  whereby  the  higher 
and  truly  efiectual  dhikr  is  acquired  ;  nevertheless, 
the  latter  is  incomplete  without  the  former — the 
adept  combines  both.     See  also  art.  St7FllSM. 

(a)  Benunciation  and  poverty. — Qushairi,  in  his 
chapter  on  renunciation  {zuhd),  refers  to  the 
question  whether  zuhd  consists  in  renouncing 
what  is  unlawful  (h/iram)  or  what  is  lawful 
(haldl).  The  general  opinion  was  that  all  Muslims 
were  bound  to  renounce  /utrdin,  but  that  renuncia- 
tion of  haldl  was  a  merit  ;  this  view  accords  with 
man^  passages  in  the  Quran,  e.g.  ' Say,  the  goods 
of  this  world  are  little,  and  the  next  world  is  better 
for  those  who  fear  God '  ^Qur.  iv.  79).  At  first, 
renunciation  was  understood  almost  azclusively 


in  a  material  sense ;  the  tdhid  abstained  from 
food,  sleep,  society,  and  all  harmless  pleasures. 
If  a  man  possessed  only  one  shirt,  he  might  count 
on  being  admitted  to  paradise  before  his  morn 
deserving  neighbour  who  had  two  ( Tadh.  al-auliya, 
i.  47.  last  line  and  foU.).  But  since  the  ascetics 
naturally  restricted  haldl  to  the  narrowest  possible 
limits,  and  condemned  everything  else  as  super- 
fluous, it  was  but  a  short  step  to  the  view  that 
'  nothing  in  the  world  is  lawful,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  true  renunciation  in  renouncing  the 
world'  (Qushairi,  67.  11).  The  sayings  of  the 
early  §uf  Js  exhibit  a  strong  bias  towards  a  spiritual 
conception  of  zuhd.  Not  that  they  fasted  less, 
kept  fewer  vigils,  or  relaxed  their  austerities,  but 
they  realized  that  such  acts  could  have  no  valae 
except  as  the  expression  of  an  inward  feeling. 
Renunciation  exists  only  in  the  heart  (J^ilyat, 
ii.  170") ;  it  is  the  abandonment  of  all  that  diverts 
one  from  God  (Qushairi,  67.  4),  and  especially  the 
abandonment  of  '  self.'  Self-abnegation,  in  its 
practical  aspects,  which  alone  concern  us  here, 
may  be  described  as  trust  in  Ood  (tawakkul)  or 
quietism  Iridd),  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  '  poverty '  (faqr). 

Most  Muhammadan  treatises  on  SOfiism  allude 
to  the  controversy  which  arose  at  an  early  period 
as  to  the  superiority  of  poverty  or  riches  (see,  e.g., 
Kashf  al-MnhjUb,  Lahore  ed.  p.  15, 1.  18  If.  ;  ^aydt 
al-qulub,  printed  on  the  margins  of  Qiit  al-quiiib, 
ii.  161.  15  fF.).  It  was  debated  whether  the  rich 
man  who  was  blessed  with  wealth  and  who  rendered 
thanks  to  God  for  it  did  not  represent  a  higher 
ideal  than  the  poor  man  who  endured  want  un- 
complainingly. Some  argued  that  wealth  {ghand), 
being  an  attribute  of  God,  should  be  preferred  to 
poverty,  which  is  an  attribute  of  man,  and  cited 
the  Prophet's  saying :  '  The  upper  hand  is  better 
than  the  lower,'  i.e.  'to  give  is  better  than  to  receive.' 
The  leading  Sufis,  however,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
declared  in  favour  of  poverty,  quoting  such  tradi- 
tions as  these :  '  O  Grod,  let  me  live  poor,  and  die 
poor,  and  rise  from  the  dead  amongst  the  poor ' ; 
'  the  poor  of  my  people  will  enter  Paradise  five 
hundred  years  "before  the  rich';  'poverty  is  my 
pride '  (al-faqru  fal^ri).  What  poverty  meant 
may  be  gathered  from  a  saying  of  Sari  as-Saqati 
(ob.  867  A.D.) :  'Do  not  take  any  thing  from  any 
one,  nor  ask  amy  thing  of  any  one,  nor  have  with 
you  any  thing  that  yon  can  give  to  any  one' 
(^ilyat,  ii.  244'').  This  counsel  of  perfection  was 
based  on  the  theory  of  tawakkul  ('  trust  in  God'), 
which  the  early  ^uiis  carried  to  extreme  lengths 
(see  Goldzihers  investigation  of  the  subject  in 
the  Vienna  Orient.  Joum.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  41-56). 
They  define  tawakkul  as  renunciation  of  personal 
initiative  and  volition,  leaving  all  to  God,  being 
entirely  passive,  like  a  corpse  in  the  hands  of  the 
washer  who  prepares  it  for  burial.  Applying  this 
doctrine  to  matters  of  practical  life,  the  true 
mutawakkU  could  not  make  any  eflbrt,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  or 
admit  any  thought  of  providing  for  the  morrow. 
He  could  not  be^,  work  for  hire,  or  ply  any  trade  or 
handicraft,  but  liad  to  depend  for  his  daily  bread 
on  what  God,  '  to  whom  Delong  the  treasures  of 
earth  and  heaven,'  sent  to  him  as  a  gift  from  Him- 
self, or  delivered  to  him  by  the  hands  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Ue  was  then  said  to  gain  his  livelihood 
mi)ia  'l-futuh,  i.e.  through  an  '  opening '  which  God 
made  for  him.  The  ancient  $uiis,  who  commonly 
adhered  to  these  principles  and  hence  are  often 
called  al-mutawakkil tin,  seem  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Christian  teaching  (Mt  6"-",  Lk  VI^-'^  ; 
see  Goldziher,  loc.  cit.  p.  45).  In  later  times,  when 
the  theory  had  broken  down,  the  same  term  was 
still  used  to  denote  a  class  of  Sufis  who  wandered 
to  and  fro,  living  '  on  trust '  (ala  't-tawakkul).     It 
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was  customary  for  snch  men  to  make  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  '  withuut  provision '  {bild  zdd),  and 
in  some  cases  they  considered  their  vow  of  tawak- 
kul  to  have  been  violated  if  they  extracted  a  thorn 
from  their  feet  or  cried  out  for  help  on  falling  into 
a  well.  But,  of  course,  the  facts  of  nature  were 
too  strong  for  the  doctrinaires.  Living  'on  trust,' 
if  strictly  interpreted,  involved  a  serious  risk  of 
death  by  starvation.  That  some  mutawakkilun 
perished  in  this  way  is  likely  enough,  and  may 
possibly  have  evoked  the  assertion,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Sufyan  ath-Thauri  {^ilyat,  i.  81»),  that  those  who 
refuse  to  beg,  and  die  of  hunger  in  consequence, 
go  to  Hell.  Gradually  the  Sufis  themselves  came 
round  to  the  opinion  that  iawakknl  was  not  in- 
validated by  seeking  a  livelihood  (takassub).  A 
similar  conclusion  was  reached  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  mutawakkU  might  take  medicine 
or  not ;  but  there  were  always  individuals  who 
refused  to  compromise  with  their  conscience. 
Gtoldziher  (loc.  cit.  p.  53)  mentions  the  existence 
in  Persia,  in  the  4th  cent.  A.H.,  of  a  numerous 
■ect  who  rejected  medical  aid.  Their  leader,  Abu 
'1-Qair  b.  B&ba,  was  a  Christian  physician,  and, 
like  modern  Christian  Scientists,  he  recommended 
his  patients  to  trust  in  God.  It  is  curious  that  a 
theory  which  forbade  beggary,  or  allowed  it  only 
as  a  last  resource,  should  actually  have  produced 
ewarms  of  able-bodied  mendicants  who  made  their 
tawakkul  an  excuse  for  li^nng  on  charity. 

3.  Development  of  Sufi  asceticism  in  the  Middle 
Ages. — (a)  Monastic  institutions. — The  Prophet's 
saying, '  There  is  no  monaaticism  in  Islam,'  was  not 
falsified,  on  any  large  scale  at  least,  nntU  several 
centuries  haul  elapsed.  Most  of  the  early  SOfis  led 
secluded  lives  with  a  few  friends  and  companions 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Many  of  them  were 
married,  and  some  had  the  full  legal  complement 
of  wives,  like  ^atiiu  al-A^amm  of  Balkh,  who 
died  in  A.D.  851  [HUyat,  i.  213*').  Bishr  al-^afi, 
althongh  himself  unmarried,  is  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged that  Ahmad  b.  ^anbal,  who  had  followed 
the  sunna  approving  matrimony,  was  his  superior 
in  thia  respect  (Qut  al-qulub,  ii.  241)  Never- 
theless, the  advocates  of  celibacy — for  they  did  not 
always  practise  what  they  preached — soon  began 
to  make  themselves  heard,  l^asan  of  Ba§ra  said 
that,  when  God  wills  the  welfare  of  a  man  in  this 
world,  He  does  not  occupy  him  with  wife  and  child 
{Lawdqi^,  i.  38.  10).  According  to  Riba(i  b.  'Amr 
al-QaisI,  no  one  attains  the  rank  of  the  elect 
[fiddujun)  until  he  leaves  his  wife  a  widow  and 
his  children  fatherless  (ii.;i.  61.  4).  Abu  Sulaiman 
ad-D&rfi.ni  spoke  of  marriage  as  a  backsliding  and 
a  concession  to  worldliness ;  it  might  be  the  better 
state  for  those  who  could  endure  its  cares,  bat 
only  the  single  man  {wahid)  tasted  the  full  sweet- 
ness of  devotion,  and  was  able  to  give  his  whole 
heart  to  God  {Qut  al-qulub,  ii.  247).  These  views, 
conflicting  with  the  ancient  Muslim  doctrine  that 
a  man's  duties  towards  his  family  are  quite  as  im- 
portant as  those  which  concern  his  faith,  never 
gained  universal  acceptance.  Celibacy  is  seldom 
demanded  by  Muhammadan  religions  orders  as  a 
condition  of  membership. 

We  have  but  little  information  as  to  the  origin 
and  growth  of  monasticism  in  the  early  perioa  of 
lalftni.  The  first  monastery  (hdnaq&h)  for  §QfIs 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  liamla  in  Palestine 
by  a  Christian  dignitary  (Nafah&t,  34),  apparently 
before  A.D.  800.  Sitting  in  a  f^dnaqdh  was  con- 
demned, as  equivalent  to  begging,  by  Aba  Turftb 
an-Nakhshabi,  who  died  in  A.D.  859  (IJilyat,  ii, 
222'').  The  year  200  A.H.  (  =  A.D.  815)  is  named  in 
two  fictitious  traditions  (Qui  al-qulub,  ii.  239)  as 
the  date  after  which  celibacy  would  be  permissible 
to  all  Muslims,  and  would  be  adopted  by  the  best 
men  amongst  them ;  and  this  prophecy  after  the 


event  seems  to  mark  the  beginning  of  Muslim 
monasticism  with  approximate  correctness.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  development  of  organ- 
ized monastic  institutions  throughout  the  Muham- 
madan empire  belongs  to  a  much  later  period.  In 
reading  the  older  works  on  Sufiism,  e.g.  the  Qut 
al-qulub,  the  IJilyat  alauliyd,  and  the  Risdta  of 
Qushairi  (all  of  which  were  written  before  A.D.  1050), 
one  is  struck  by  the  rarity  of  any  reference  to 
monasteries  ;  yet  the  celebrated  Sufis  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  cents.  A.H.  generally  gathered  round  them 
a  circle  of  disciples,  who  wuulil  naturally  have 
dwelt  in  religious  houses,  if  such  had  been  avail- 
able. Maqrizi  (Hitat,  ii.  414.  3)  says  that  I^dna- 
qdhs  were  introduced  into  Islam  during  the  5th 
cent.  A.H.,  which  corresponds  to  the  11th  cent,  of 
the  Christian  era.  We  may  accept  this  statement 
in  the  sense  that  Sufi  monasteries,  the  members  of 
which  lived  together  for  ascetic  purposes  under  the 
direction  of  an  abbot,  or  shaikh,  first  became  numer- 
ous and  widely  spread  during  the  above-mentioned 
epoch.  Maqrizi's  observation  agrees  with  a  passage 
in  QazwInI  (Athdr  al-bildd,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  241. 
3  from  foot),  where  Abu  Sa'id  b.  Abi  'l-{Jair,  who 
died  in  A.D.  1049  (not  about  A.D.  815,  as  was 
erroneously  asserted  by  De  Sacy  in  Journal  des 
Savants,  1821,  p.  725,  and  after  him  by  Dozy  and 
von  Kremer),  is  described  as  the  founder  of  Sufi 
monasticism  and  rules  of  discipline.  During  the 
next  two  hundred  years  (A.D.  1050-1250)  the  sys- 
tem was  further  organized  and  extended  by  the 
various  Dervish  orders — ^'Adawis,  Qadiris,  Rifais, 
Mevlevis,  etc. — which  arose  in  rapid  succession. 

The  well-known  treatise  on  Siifiism,  entitled 
'Awdrif  al-Mddrif,  by  Shihab  ad-Din  'Umar  as- 
Suhrawardi  (ob.  1234  A.D. ),  supplies  many  interest- 
ing details  concerning  Muslim  monastic  life  (see 
especially  chapters  12-18  and  48-52).  Speaking  of 
the  relation  between  the  Shaikh  and  the  disciple 
(murid),  Suhrawardi  asserts  that  the  latter  becomes 
part  of  the  Shaikh,  just  as  in  natural  generation 
the  son  is  part  of  the  father.  '  This,'  he  says,  '  is 
a  spiritual  birth,  according  to  the  words  of  Jesus  : 
"  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God"'  (Jn  3').  The  disciple  was 
usually  invested  by  the  Shaikh  with  a  patched 
frock  (Ijirqa)  as  a  sign  that  he  submitted  abso- 
lutely to  the  Shaikh's  authority  ;  in  this  ceremony 
the  hand  of  the  Sliaikh  was  considered  to  repre- 
sent the  hand  of  the  Prophet.  While  the  disciple 
remained  in  constant  association  with  the  Shaikh 
and  under  his  care,  he  passed  through  the  time  of 
'sucking'  (irtida),  and  it  behoved  him  not  to 
depart  without  leave,  but  to  wait  until  the  Shaikh 
decided  that  the  moment  of  '  weaning '  iji(dm)  had 
arrived.  'The  ascetics  of  old,'  Suhrawardi  con- 
tinues, '  desired  solitude  on  account  of  the  dangers 
to  which  society  exposed  them,  but  Sufis  who  live 
in  convents  overcome  these  dangers  by  the  strength 
of  their  devotion  and  the  soundness  of  their  spirit- 
ual state.  They  are  as  one  body  animated  by  the 
single  aim  of  dwelling  together  in  complete  accord 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly ;  this  is  a  unique 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  them  from  every 
other  sect  in  Islfim.'  The  convent  (ribdt)  comprised 
men  of  all  ages,  and  consisted  of  private  cells 
{zdtmya)  as  well  as  an  assembly-room  {bait  al- 
jamaa).  The  old  men,  Suhrawardi  thinks,  should 
be  allowed  to  stay  in  their  cells,  where  they  can 
sleep  and  rest  and  do  as  they  please ;  but,  for  dis- 
ciplinary reasons,  it  is  advisable  that  the  young 
should  sit  in  the  assembly-room,  holding  their 
breath  and  keeping  their  senses  under  control ;  if, 
however,  a  novice  is  disturbed  by  talking  and 
noise,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Shaikh's  iirivat* 
apartment,  that  his  attention  may  not  be  dis- 
tracted, while  the  Shaikh  himself  inaintp'ns  order 
in  the   assembly-room.     Nonces   should    be   em- 
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ji'oyeil  in  'service'  {hidmn)  and  sent  to  help  their 
uretliven  who  are  engaged  in  devotion  and  con- 
temi''.ation,  and  who  alone  are  excused  from  menial 
tasks.  Service  is  a  pious  work,  but  the  Sufis  do 
not  approve  of  asking  any  one  who  is  not  a  Sufi  to 
serve  them  ;  for  '  they  are  men,  and  things  proceed 
from  them,  in  the  course  of  human  nature,  whicli 
are  objectionable  to  a  stranger  ignorant  of  their 
aims.'  Their  refusal  to  associate  with  such  a  person 
is  due  to  respect  for  his  feelings,  not  because  they 
deem  themselves  superior  to  any  Muslim.  The 
food  of  the  monks  was  either  provided  by  endow- 
ment or  procured  by  begging.  Only  those  were 
entitled  to  partake  of  it  who  were  so  occupied  with 
God  as  not  to  be  capable  of  earning  their  livelihood, 
or  who  were  excused  on  the  score  of  age,  or  who 
were  authorized  by  the  Shaikh  to  receive  it  in 
return  for  their  labour.  Unless  the  terms  of 
the  endowment  necessitated  a  certain  indulgence, 
it  was  a  universal  rule  in  Siifi  asceticism  that 
no  idler  should  eat  the  food  of  the  convent. 
Suhrawardi  recommends  a  forty  days'  seclusion 
{arbriinii/a)  for  prayer  and  fasting  once  a  year. 
Solitude,  he  insists,  has  for  its  object  a  moral 
purification  :  it  must  not  be  sought  on  account  of 
the  visions  and  ecstasies  which  sometimes  result 
from  it.  The  disciple  who  goes  into  retirement 
{halwn)  should  strip  himself  of  the  world  and 
discard  all  that  he  possesses,  and,  after  seeing  that 
his  clothes  and  his  prayer-mat  are  clean,  he  should 
pray  two  rak'as  and  repent  of  his  sins  with  weep- 
ing and  humility.  He  ought  not  to  leave  his  cell 
except  for  the  public  and  Friday  prayers  {satdt  al- 
j'amd'a  wa-^alat  al-jiim'a);  on  these  occasions  he 
should  continue  his  tlhikr  and  pay  as  little  attention 
as  possible  to  what  he  hears  and  sees,  in  order  that 
he  may  not  fall  into  temptation.  During  his  re- 
tirement, he  should  perform  ablutions  regularly, 
and  sleep  only  when  overpowered  by  fatigue,  and 
never  cease  from  repeating  his  dhikr  until  he  grows 
weary  ;  then  he  must  con  it  over  in  his  heart,  with- 
out any  movement  of  his  tongue  (see  'Awdrif, 
ohs.  26-28). 

(6)  Ascetic  syitevw. — European  writers  on  Sufiism 
are  often  inclined  to  identify  it  with  pantheism  and 
to  lay  undue  stress  on  its  transcendental  flights, 
while  they  ignore  its  ascetic  and  ethical  founda- 
tion. This  is  the  '  path '  {^ariqa)  which  every  Sufi 
must  traverse  before  he  can  hope  to  reach  the  goal 
of  his  journey,  and  which  is  expounded  at  great 
length  in  the  Qtit  alqulub  by  Abu  Talib  al-Makki 
(ob.  996  A.D.)  and  other  manuals  written  with  a 
didactic  purpose.  In  such  works  the  difl'erent 
'stations  (maqdmdt)  of  the  'path'  are  carefully 
mapped  out,  and  the  doctrines  pertaining  to  each 
are  explained  and  illustrated  by  means  or  Qur'anic 
texts,  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  and  sayings  or 
anecdotes  of  famous  saints.  All  systems  of  Sufi 
asceticism  are  based  on  the  same  materials ;  hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  one  is  very  like  another 
externally,  however  much  they  may  diverge  in  spirit 
according  to  the  author's  individual  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  possible  to  describe  any  of  them  in  detail 
here,  but  their  broad  outlines  can  be  exhibited  if 
we  briefly  examine  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
enbject  by  Ghazali  (ob.  1111  A.D.)  in  his  Ihya, 
which  is  a  classical  text-book  of  orthodox  Siifiism. 
Ghazali  does  not  address  himself  to  Siifis  alone ; 
his  aim  is  the  revivification  (ihyd)  of  tlie  Mnham- 
madan  religion,  and  he  has  no  desire  to  make 
every  Muslim  a  monk.  Consequently,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  work  he  deals  with  the  ordinary  reli- 
gions duties  of  purification,  prayer,  almsgiving, 
tasting,  and  pilgrimage  ;  then  with  supererogatory 
acta  of  devotion,  such  as  recitation  of  the  Qur'an, 
praise  of  God  (dhikr),  supplication  (diia),  and 
viri  la ;  and  discusses  exhaustively  the  relation  of 
feUiAon  to  social  life.     Many  of  these  topics,  though 


bearing  a  wider  applio.ition,  belong  to  the  pre 
liminary  stage — the  '  law  '  (xhana),  as  it  is  techni 
cally  named — of  Siifi  asceticism,  but  in  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Ihya,  Ghazali  unfolds 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Sflfis  for  attaining 
spiritual  perfection.  This  method  falls  into  two 
parts,  which  may  be  called  purr/ntive  and  unitive, 
masmuch  as  the  former  imrifies  the  heart  by  sub- 
duing the  prissions,  while  the  lattur  leads  to  union 
with  God  by  the  acquisition  of  virtues  and  faculties. 
The  principles  of  the  purgative  way  are  summari::ed 
as  follows  [Ihyd,  iii.  74.  15 ff.): — I'efore  entering 
on  his  novitiate,  the  aspirant  must  renounce  four 
things  :  v.ealth,  reputation,  mechanical  conformity 
(taqiid),  and  sin.  He  will  then  need  a  Shaikh  to 
direct  him.  The  Shaikh,  to  whom  he  must  cling 
'  like  a  blind  man  on  the  bank  of  a  river  to  his 
guide,'  will  provide  him  with  four  weapons  against 
the  assaults  of  Satan,  viz.  solitude,  silence,  fasting, 
and  sleeplessness.  Now  begins  what  is  generally 
a  long  inward  struggle  with  the  lusts  and  passions. 
When  these  have  been  vanquished,  the  novice 
should  retire  to  his  cell  and  perform  only  the 
obligatory  acts  of  devotion,  and  continually  repeat 
some  dhikr,  such  a,sAlldh!  Allah/  or  SubhdnaHldhl 
{'Glory  to  God  !'),  until  the  essential  meaning  of 
it  has  filled  his  heart.  He  must  strive  to  banish 
every  thought  that  is  not  of  God,  and  to  repel  the 
evil  suggestions  with  which  Satan  plies  him. 
Whatever  passes  in  his  mind  he  should  communi- 
cate to  the  Shaikh.  Then,  if  the  Shaikh  knows 
that  his  pupil  is  intelligent  and  can  be  trusted 
rightly  to  apprehend  the  Divine  reality  (haqlqat), 
he  will  bid  him  meditate  assiduously,  in  order  that 
illumination  may  enter  his  heart.  Herein  it  behoves 
the  Shaikh  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care, 
for  this  is  a  perilous  matter,  in  which  many  novices, 
going  bej-ond  their  depth,  are  utterly  lost.  The 
weak  should  be  confined  to  what  they  are  capable 
of  understanding,  e.g.  simple  faith  and  practical 
devotion.  Those  who  occupy  themselves  with 
meditation  have  to  beware  of  many  pitfalls,  such 
as  vainglory,  hypocrisy,  delight  in  visions  and 
miracles.  After  this  risumi  of  the  purgative  way, 
Ghazali  treats  in  ample  detail  of  the  various 
passions  and  vices,  from  lust  and  gluttony  to 
spiritual  pride,  their  nature,  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
and  the  remedies  which  are  most  effectual  in  each 
case  (Ihyd,  iii.  78-392).  Finally,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  work,  he  expounds  the  unitive  way 
under  the  following  heads:  (1)  repentance,  (2) 
patience  and  thanksgi\'ing,  (3)  fear  and  hope,  (4) 
poverty  and  renunciation,  (5)  unification  (tauhid) 
and  trust  in  God,  (6)  love,  desire,  intimacy,  and 
acquiescence,  (7)  intention,  sincerity,  and  truth, 
(8)  contemplation  (mtirdqaba)  and  self-examination 
(muliasaba),  (9)  reflexion  [tafakkur) ,  (10)  medita- 
tion on  death  and  what  comes  after  it.  Similar 
scales  of  ascent  occur  in  every  system  of  Siifi 
theosophy  (see  StJFlISM),  and  are  possibly  of 
Buddhistic  origin'  (cf.  Goldziher,  in  JRAS,  1904, 
p.  139  ff.).  At  any  rate.  Buddhism  can  be  shown 
to  have  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
practice  and  theory  of  mediaeval  Muslim  asceticism ; 
e.g.  the  use  of  rosaries  and  the  custom  of  holding 
the  breath  were  borrowed  from  Buddhist  monks, 
whose  example  must  also  have  powerfully  aflfected 
the  monastic  ideals  and  institutions  that  reached 
a  high  degree  of  development  in  this  period  (cf. 
Goldziher,  loc.  cit.  p.  125  ff.  ;  von  Kremer,  Cultur- 
gesch.  Strei/ziige,  p.  45  ff. ). 

4.  Philosophical  asceticism. — Suhrawardi 
(Awdrif,  iii.  194 ff.)  distinguishes  the  asceticism  of 
the  mystics,  which  illuminates  the  heart,  from  that 
practised  by  philosophers  and  materialists  with  the 
oliject  of  punfying  the  senses  and  thus  facilitating 
the  acquirement  of  the  intellectual  sciences :  the 
latter,  he  says,  leads  to  heresy.     It  assumes  iti 
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most  interesting  form  in  the  so-called  zindlqs,  a 
name  given  by  the  Muslims  to  various  kinds  of 
heretics,  particularly  those  who  rejected  positive 
religion  and  acknowledged  only  the  moral  law  (for 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of  zindiq,  of.  E.  G. 
Browne,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  1902,  i. 
159  ff.;  Nicholson,  A  Literary  History  of  the 
Arabs,  1907,  37211'.  ;  and  art.  Atheism  [Muh.]). 
Renunciation  {ztihd)  was  characteristic  of  many 
on  whom  this  epithet  was  bestowed.  Some  of 
them  were  undoubtedly  influenced  by  Manith- 
ean  and  Buddhistic  ideas,  but  Munamniadan 
orthodoxy  was  apt  to  brand  as  'free-thought' 
{tandaqa)  any  moral  creed  that  was  not  built  en- 
tirely on  a  dogmatic  basis.  Abu  'l-'Atahiya  (ob. 
828  A.D. ),  though  his  poems  are  full  of  allusions  to 
Paradise,  Hell,  and  the  Resurrection,  was  called  a 
zindiq  by  his  contemporaries,  apparently  because 
they  suspected  him  of  being  a  moralist  in  disguise  ; 
and  they  might  have  urged,  with  truth,  that  the 
prevailing  tone  of  his  poetry  is  ethical  and  reflect- 
ive rather  than  religious.  He  sings  the  praises  of 
asceticism,  which  he  had  adopted  professionally  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  disappointment  in  love. 
'  The  noblest  of  men,'  be  declares,  '  is  a  king  in  the 
garb  of  a  beggar,'  i.e.  an  ascetic  who  is  independent 
of  the  world  and  whose  passions  no  longer  enslave 
him  ;  and  again,  '  those  who  are  content  with  their 
lot  are  the  truly  free.'  With  much  better  reason 
the  charge  of  heresy  was  brought  against  another 
celebrated  Muslim  poet,  Abu  'l-'Ala  al-Ma'arri 
(see  Ma'arrI).  He  too  retired  from  a  world  where 
he  had  found  only  sorrow  and  failure.  His  asceti- 
cism, however,  presents  some  peculiar  features 
which  it  is  possible,  though  hardly  probable  (cf. 
JRAS,  1902,  p.  291),  that  he  borrowed  from  the 
Indian  Jains.  He  held  that  it  was  wrong  to  kill 
or  injure  any  living  creature,  even  a  flea.  His 
diet  was  strictly  vegetarian ;  he  abstained  from 
fish  and  eggs  as  well  as  milk  and  honey.  He  wore 
a  dress  of  undyed  wool  and  wooden  shoes,  on  the 
ground  that  no  animal  should  be  slaughtered  to 
make  leather  of  its  skin.  His  celibacy  was  not 
monastic  in  character,  but  was  the  result  of  his 
belief  that  the  best  fate  is  non-existence,  and  that 
one  ought  to  shrink  from  multiplying  the  misery 
of  life.  To  pretend  that  such  opinions  and  prac- 
tices are  typical  of  the  moral  philosophers  of  Islam 
would  be  unjust  to  Ma'arri's  eccentric  and  original 
genius.  He  resembled  some  of  them  in  making 
asceticism  an  affair  of  the  conscience  and  the 
understanding,  an  ingredient  of  the  highest  virtue 
instead  of  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Absolute.  Others, 
like  the  Ihwan  as-Safa,  or  '  Brothers  of  Purity,'  in- 
culcate obedience  to  the  Divine  world-law  and  love 
of  God,  which  'gains  in  this  life  serenity  of  soul, 
freedom  of  heart,  and  peace  with  the  whole  world, 
and  in  the  life  to  come  a.scension  to  Eternal  Light.' 
5.  Conclusion  :  the  Dervish  orders.  —  As  was 
said  at  the  outset,  this  article  is  limited  in  scope, 
and  deals  only  with  the  origin  and  main  develop- 
ments of  Muslim  asceticism.  Nearly  every  Muham- 
madan  sect  could  contribute  something  to  a  detailed 
history  of  the  subject,  and  there  are  abundant 
Oriental  sources  for  such  a  work,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  a  certain  sketchiness  is  un- 
avoidable. European  writers  have  confined  their 
researciies  almost  exclusively  to  the  modem  Der- 
vish orders,  in  which  Sdfi  asceticism  and  mysticism 
are  carried  as  far  as  human  nature  can  go.  Some 
were  foumled  before  the  Moii;;<)l  Invasion  (A.D. 
1258),  but  since  the  14th  cent,  they  have  branched 
out  in  all  directions  from  Senegal  in  the  west  to 
China  in  the  east.  While  basing  their  doctrine  on 
the  principles  of  media>val  Sfifiism,  they  have 
evolved  a  complex  organization,  extended  the  old 
practice.^,  and  introduced  new  ones.  In  some  eases, 
ton,  ilieir  .spirit  nnd  aims  have  been  altered  by  the 


influence  of  environment  and  political  circum- 
stances. As  regards  the  ascetic  training  which 
they  impose  on  their  members,  naturally  each 
order  has  its  own  rules,  but  they  generally  agree 
in  the  following  points  :  (1)  an  elaborate  ceremony 
of  initiation,  which  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
long  and  arduous  apprenticeship  ;  (2)  the  wearing 
of  a  peculiar  costume  ;  (3)  for  neophytes,  a  severe 
discipline  of  solitude,  prayer,  fasting,  and  other 
austerities  ;  (4)  the  immoderate  use  of  dkikr,  with 
the  help  of  music,  dancing,  and  diverse  physical 
stimulants,  to  excite  ecstasy  ;  (5)  belief  in  extra- 
ordinary spiritual  powers  vouchsafed  to  adepts  and 
ecstatic  persons,  which  they  displ.-iy  by  chewing 
live  coals,  charming  snakes,  predicting  future 
events,  etc.  ;  (6)  veneration,  approaching  to  deifica- 
tion, of  the  Shaikh,  or  head  of  the  order.  If  it  is 
true  that  in  most  of  their  practices  and  beliefs  the 
modern  Dervishes  had  already  been  anticipated  by 
the  Sufis  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  whom  they  are 
lineally  descended,  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  have 
vulgarized  Sfifiism  by  surrounding  it  with  a 
network  of  mechanical  routine,  by  exalting  its 
thaumaturgy  at  the  expense  of  its  theosophy,  and 
by  associating  its  deepest  mysteries  with  the  per- 
formance of  an  orgiastic  exercise.  See  article 
Dervish. 

LiTERATURB.  —  Besides  the  references  ^ven  In  the  article, 
students  may  consult,  for  early  Muslun  asceticism :  von 
Kremer,  Gesch.  der  herrschemlen  Idcen  des  lalams,  1868, 
p.  62fl. ;  D.  B.  Macdonald,  ihustim  Theology,  1903,  iip.  172-180 ; 
R.  A.  Nicholson,  A  Literary  liUt'iry  oj  the  Arabs,  1007,  pp. 
224-236  :  for  Sufi  asceticism  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  Miguel  Asm 
Palacios,  Aigazel,  dogmdtica,  moral,  asc^tica,  1001  ;  for  philo- 
sophical asceticism  :  Goldziher,  '  S^Uh  b.  "Ahd  al-t^uddOs  und 
das  Zindikthum  wahrend  der  Re^erungdes  Chalifen  al-Mahdi,' 
in  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Congress  of  Orientalists,  1893, 
vol.  ii.  p.  104 ff. ;  Dieterici,  Die  Phiiosophie  der  Araber  im  X. 
Jahrhuiuiert  n,  Chr.,  lSQl-79;  and  for  the  asceticism  of  the 
Dervisli  orders:  J.  P.  Brown,  The  Dervishes  or  Oriental 
Spiritualism,  1868 ;  Depont  and  Ccppolaoi,  Le8  Confreriea 
religieutee  mustUmanes,  1897. 

Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 

ASCETICISM  (Persian).— An  essential  part 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Zarathushtrian  reform,  viz. 
the  care  of  cattle  and  pasture  land,  is  given  in  '  The 
Complaint  of  the  Som  of  the  Kine'  in  the  Ahnna- 
vaiti  Gathd,  Yasna  xxix.  This  zeal  for  economics 
being  inseparably  connected  with  the  new  faith,  the 
Prophet  in  his  religion  placed  a  distinct  value  on 
eartnly  goods  and  productive  %vork,  and  introduced 
that  strongly  anti-ascetic  tendency  which  separates 
the  A  vesta  so  widely  from  the  higher  Indian 
religion. 

I.  The  Avesta  moral  code  is  not  only  negative 
('Thou  shalt  not,'  etc.),  but  also  contains  positive 
duties.  In  its  origin  it  is  the  ethics  of  cattle- 
breeding.  Zarathushtra  himself  was  the  first 
'Imeadow- keeping  cattle  rearer'  {vdstryofiuya^s, 
Yasht  xiii.  89),  as  well  as  the  first  priest  and  the 
first  warrior.  The  Gdthds  do  not  know  any  hut 
pasture  land.  By  the  time  of  the  later  Avesta 
agriculture  has  appeared.  Vendldad  iii.  mentions 
the  five  places  which  are  the  happiest  on  this  eart  h  : 
(1)  where  one  of  the  f.iithful  is  worshipping;  (2) 
where  one  of  the  faithl'ul  erects  a  house  with  a 
priest  therein,  with  cattle,  a  wife,  children,  an<l 
good  herds,  and  where  all  these  treasures  of  life 
are  prospering ;  (3)  where  most  com  and  fruit 
trees  are  cultivated,  and  where  water  is  led  into  a 
poorly  watered  soil  (a  later  glo.sser  has  added,  'and 
where  dryness  is  brought  to  a  watery  soil,'  ditching 
being  later  than  artificial  irrigation) ;  (4)  where 
Hoiks  and  herds  increase  most ;  and  (5)  where 
Hocks  and  herds  yield  most  urine.  The  life-long 
fight  again.st  the  demons  means  cultivating  the 
ground,  sheltering  the  plants  from  drought  and 
frost,  spreading  cultivation  over  land  strenuously 
conquered  from  the  wild.  Activity  has  always 
been  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Zarathushtrian- 
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Among  the  later  writings  of  the  Parsis,  Sad  Dar 
Ixxxi.  10  inculcates :  '  Every  good  work  which 
thou  art  able  to  do  to-day  do  not  postpone  for 
to-morrow,  and  accomplish  with  thine  own  hand 
the  counsel  of  thine  own  soul ' ;  and  in  Ganjc- 
shayagan  (§  126)  one-third  of  the  day  (and  ui^'lit) 
b  given  to  religious  duties,  one-third  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground  (the  eight  hours'  working  day  !), 
and  one-third  to  eating  and  sleeping. 

2.  The  foUo^ving  oojections  are  raised  against 
ascetic  principles : — 

(1)  \\ifeand  children  make  a  man  superior  to 
him  who  is  not  married  ( Vend.  iv.  47).  A  young 
woman  without  children  needs  a  husband,  just  as 
uncultivated  ground  needs  ctiltivation.  The  good 
husband  receives  fruit  from  both  ( Vend.  iii.  24-25). 

Zarathushtra  is  of  Divine  origin — the  heavenly 
glory  (see  art.  Ages  of  the  World  [Zoroas- 
trian],  voL  i.  p.  205  f.)  entered  his  grandmother 
{Dinkar(  vn.  li.  2ff.,  14;  vm.  xiv.  1).  But  no- 
where is  an  attempt  made  to  eliminate  his  father 
in  the  flesh.  Such  an  idea  would  be  opposed  to  the 
Mazdayasnian  ideal  of  holiness.  The  psychological 
relation  of  the  union  of  Zarathushtra's  parents  in 
Dtnkar(  vn.  ii.  48-52  may  be  a  criterion : 

*  Both  have  embraced  the  first  time  with  deaire  for  a  son,  and 
the  demons  shouted  out  unto  them,  in  the  villainous  speecti 
o(  iinfulnesa,  thus:  "\\'by  shouldst  thou  act  like  this,  vile 
PorushispO?, "  whereupon  they  started  up  like  people  who  were 
ashamed.  The  same  experience  was  repeated  a  second  and  a 
third  time.  '  And  they  spoke  with  one  another  about  it,  and 
continued  at  this  duty,  and  accomplished  it,  sa\-ing  :  *'  We  will 
not  80  stop  without  accomplishing  somethinj^,  not  even  though 
both  Rak  and  N'odar  should  arrive  here  together.'  Then  that 
manchild,  who  was  the  righteous  Zarathusht,  became  complete 
...  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.' 

The  Mazdayasnian  has  to  recite  the  Ahuna- 
Vairya  (7.1'.)  and  the  Aihem  when  he  goes  in  to 
his  wife  (tUnkarf  IX.  xix.  8). 

(2)  The  man  who  owns  a  house  is  superior  to 
him  who  does  not  ( Vend.  iv.  47). 

(3)  Fasting  is  a  sin.  Without  eating  no  one  has 
strength  for  a  vigorous  piety,  for  cultivating  the 
ground,  for  begetting  strong  children  ( Vend.  iii.  33). 
The  man  who  nourishes  and  develops  his  body 
through  the  eating  of  meat  takes  in  more  of 
vohuman  ('good  thought')  than  he  who  does  not 
( Vend.  iv.  48).  The  man  who  teaches  or  practises 
fasting  is  an  ashemaogha,  a  destroyer  of  piety  and 
of  the  holy  law,  and  deserves  punishment  ( Vend. 
iv.  49). 

A  well-known  passage  of  the  Parsi  treatise  Sad 
Dar  Ixxxiii.  forbids  fasting :  '  In  oni  religion  it  is 
a  sin  to  pass  a  day  without  eating.  To  us  fasting 
means  to  fast  from  sin  with  the  eye,  with  the 
tongue,  with  the  ear,  with  the  hand,  with  the 
foot.' 

According  to  al-Biruni,  the  person  who  fasted 
was  considered  by  the  Zarathusbtrians  as  a  sinner, 
and  had  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  men  as  an 
expiation  {Chronology,  tr.  Sachau,  p.  217). 

(4)  All  practices  of  mortification  are  prohibited. 
The  Pahlavi  parajthrase  of  the  Varshimdmar 
Nasi  of  the  Sa.sanian  Avesta  attributes  the  self- 
tortures  prescribed  by  Man!  to  the  Evil  One 
{Dinkart  ix.  39). 

The  ascetics  whose  doctrines  are  opposed  in  the 
Pahlavi  writings  can  be  identified,  even  if  they 
are  not  expressly  mentioned,  as  Mani  in  the 
Pahlavi  Varahlmdnsar  Xask  and  Itlazdak  in  the 
Pahlavi  commentary  to  Vend.  iv.  49  ('Mazdak, 
■on  of  B&mdfit').  The  chief  form  of  asceticism 
opposed  besides  Manichieism  was  Christianity. 
Uoring  the  persecutions  of  the  Sasanians,  marriage 
was  not  infrequently  offered  as  an  alternative  to 
death. 

The  ascetics  referred  to  in  the  Vtndiddd  may 
have  been  Christians  (Darmesteter)  or  Manichaeans 
(Spiegel).  But  it  seems  eqa&lly  probable  that 
ascetic  doctrines  were  well  known  and  practised 


in  Iran  before  them.  The  Babylonian  religion 
had  unmarried  brides  of  gods.  In  India  the  great 
ascetic  methods  of  salvation  were  ancient. 

3.  Penalties,  imposed  for  offences  against  the 
Avesta  law,  often  illustrate  the  anti  •  ascetic 
tendency,  inasmuch  as  those  punishments  them- 
selves do  not  consist  in  sufferings,  but  in  positive 
useful  work.  The  requirement.-s  of  pen.ince  and 
agriculture  are  fulfilled  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
Avesta  fragments  of  the  manuscript  Tahmuraa 
and  in  some  of  the  book  of  ritual  ceremonies, 
Nirangistdn,  the  degree  of  penalty  incurred 
partly  by  omissions  or  smaller  inadvertencies  in 
the  ritual,  and  appointed  to  be  three  cuts  with 
the  la^h  [sraosho  -  karana,  '  the  instrument  of 
obedience '),  is  commuted  into  a  day's  work  in 
the  fields  (Fragments  of  Tahmuras,  xii.  11,  12; 
Fragments  of  Nirangistdn,  42,  43,  69,  83,  109; 
AMG  xxiv.  55 f.,  105  tf.).  If  the  penance  inflicted 
by  Vendlddd  xiv.  upon  the  man  who  has  killed  an 
otter  belongs  to  the  ideals  never  realized,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  characteristic.  He  must,  among 
other  penalties,  kill  thousands  of  snakes,  lizards, 
frogs,  ants,  worms,  and  flies.  He  must  give  to 
go«i  men  the  instruments  of  a  priest,  of  a  warrior, 
and  of  a  farmer.  He  must  make  ditches  for 
irrigation,  and  make  a  gift  to  good  men  of  culti- 
vated ground,  a  byre,  and  a  beautiful  bedstead. 
He  must  give  a  young  virgin  as  wife  to  a  good  man. 
He  must  make  a  gift  of  small  cattle.  He  has  to 
bring  up  twice  seven  puppies,  and  make  twice 
seven  bridges  over  ditches.  He  must  cleanse 
twice  nine  dogs  from  vermin,  and  let  t^Hce  nine 
Mazdayasnians  get  a  good  square  meal  of  meat, 
bread,  strong  drink,  and  wine  (cf.  quotation  from 
al-Biruni  under  2  (3)  above,  and  Vend,  xviii.  73- 
74,  where  the  killing  of  snakes,  frogs,  and  ants, 
and  the  building  of  bridges  over  water  belong  to 
the  punishment  for  sexual  intercourse  at  forbidden 
times).  All  animals  considered  as  bad  and  noxiou-s 
are  called  khrafstra,  and  it  is  a  most  meritorious 
work  to  kill  them.  This  is  very  different  from  the 
view  of  Lao-tse,  from  Indian,  and  from  mediaeval 
Silfi  and  Christian  asceticism  and  mysticism. 

LrrERATuaB.— Darmesteter  AUG  ixiL  61  ff.;  E.  Lebmann, 
Zarathushtra  (lS«9-19<J-2),  ii. ;  Henry,  Le  Parsitmt  (1905); 
Rastamji  Edolji  Dastoor  Peshotan  Sanjana,  Zarathxuhtra 
on<l  ZarathMshtrianitm  iri  the  Avesta  (1906) ;  Soderblom,  '  Du 
genie  du  Mazd^isme,'  in  Milangte  Charitt  ae  Harlez  (1896). 

Nathan  Soderblom. 
ASCETICISM  (Roman).— I.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  article  '  asceticism  '  may  be  taken  roughly 
to  mean  self-discipline,  prompted  either  by  the 
authority  of  religion  or  oy  philosophic  reflexion 
upon  life,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  these  forces. 
The  early  Roman  religion,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
its  features,  was  not  to  any  appreciable  extent 
swayed  by  the  yearnings  which  in  the  Orient  gave 
rise  to  asceticism  at  a  time  immemorially  remote. 
The  primitive  Romans  deemed  that  their  shadowy 
and  impalpable  divinities  were  under  compact  wito 
the  community  whose  exclusive  property  they  were. 
■They  asked  of  their  worshippers  no  burdensome 
price  for  the  favour  which  they  accorded.  The 
sacrifices  required  by  them  were  trifling,  though 
the  ritual  of  circumstance  and  language  connected 
with  them  was  complicated,  and  needed  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  precision.  The  idea 
of  a  taint  or  impurity,  displeasing  to  the  gods,  and 
attaching  to  indi\'iduals,  to  masses  of  men,  or  to 
places,  and  to  be  cleansed  away  only  by  purificatory 
ceremony,  L3  old  enough  in  Roman  religion.  But 
the  expiation  was  ea83',  and  called  for  little  in  the 
nature  of  self-suppression.  Some  of  theprimitive 
servants  of  the  gods,  particularly  the  Flamen  of 
Juppiter  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  were  subjected  to 
strong  ceremonial  restrictions  in  their  lives.  But 
these  resembled  the  religious  tabus  prevalent 
among  backward  races,  rather  than  any  genuine 
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ascetic  discipline.  The  Roman  ftria,  or  pnblio 
religions  celebrations,  though  requiring  a  cessa- 
tion of  labour  and  ordinary  occuiialiona,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  joyous  in  character.  Even  the 
seri'ices  to  appease  the  dead  and  the  powers  of 
the  nether  world,  or  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven 
as  declared  by  prodigies,  were  not  accompanied  by 
practices  of  an  a-scctic  character. 

2.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice  as 
an  element  in  religion  was  first  made  conspicuous 
to  the  Romans  by  some  of  the  forms  of  worship 
which  were  imported  from  without  into  the  Roman 
State.  The  rare  traces  of  human  sacrifice  at  Rome 
in  obedience  to  superstition  or  religion  may  safely 
be  refeiTed  to  a  foreign  origin.  Such  an  elementary 
ascetic  form  as  the/itsi  was  not  regarded  by  Varro 
as  belonging  to  the  real  Roman  ritual,  but  as  a 
feature  of  the  GrcEois  ritus.  The  earliest  mention 
of  it  is  in  a  fragment  of  the  Bellum  Punicum  of 
NsBvius  (quoted  by  Nonius  Marcellus,  p.  197  M : 
'res  divas  edicit,  prsedicit  castus').  The  special 
name  for  a  fast,  castua  (a  noun),  is  of  doubtful 
derivation.  The  adjective  castus  implied  origin- 
ally purity  achieved  not  by  self-discipline  but  by 
ceremonial  observance  of  no  very  exacting  nature. 

3.  Such  discipline  as  the  early  Roman  under- 
went was  not  self-imposed  or  required  by  religion, 
bat  was  laid  upon  him  by  his  country.  There 
was  no  limit  to  the  sacrifices  which  she  might 
demand  of  him  ;  but  only  in  rare  cases  had  these 
a  religious  significance.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  ceremony  called  devotio,  by  which  a  com- 
mander in  the  field,  using  a  solemn  formula,  vowed 
himself  to  death,  thereby  binding  the  gods  to  be- 
stow the  victory  on  his  army  (Livy,  viii.  6-10). 
Bat  even  in  such  circumstances,  if  the  enemy  failed 
to  kill  the  willing  victim,  it  was  possible,  in  true 
Roman  fashion,  to  cheat  the  gods  by  burying  a 
human  image  and  raising  a  mound  over  it. 

^.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  traces  of  as- 
ceticism to  those  cults  which  Rome  and  the  West 
adopted  from  Greece  and  the  East.  The  fast 
(castua  OTjejunium)  enjoined  upon  a  deity's  wor- 
shippers first  appears  in  connexion  with  Ceres. 
Although  her  name  is  Latin,  all  her  ritual  in 
historic  times  was  Greek,  and  her  station  in  the 
official  religion  was  first  assigned  to  her  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic  by  the  custodians  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  who  controlled  the  immigra- 
tion of  alien  dignities.  Her  priestesses  were 
Greeks  brought  from  the  towns  of  lower  Italy 
(Cicero,  pro  Balbo,  55).  As  she  liecame  a  chief 
patroness  of  the  plebeians  and  the  poor,  her  cult 
grew  in  popularity,  and  new  .services  were  graftetl 
on  the  old.  In  ii.c.  191  a  fast  in  imitation  of  a 
Greek  yriffrela  Avas  instituted  in  her  honour,  and 
was  celebrated  annually  on  Oct.  4.  By  a  paradox 
not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  religion,  Ceres, 
who  bestowed  the  boon  of  breail,  was  honoured  by 
abstinence  from  bread  (Fest.  p.  154  ;  Arnob.  v.  16). 
The  fast  may  also  liave  indicated  a  participation 
in  the  sorrow  of  the  mother  (Ceres- f)cmot«r)  for 
the  loss  of  her  child  (Lihnra-I'erseplioiie).  Also  in 
August  a  vigil  was  maintained  during  nine  ni^^lits 
by  women  worshippers,  and  was  accompanied  \>y 
a  strict  rule  of  chastity.  This  led  to  Ceres  being 
regarded  as  a  divinity  who  jiresided  over  divorce, 
though  she  was  coiiinionly  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
patronesses  of  wedlock.  An  inscription  found  at 
Rologna,  and  of  at  least  as  early  a  date  as  2U0  B.C., 
seems  to  point  to  a  crixfiiii  hy  which  Juno  Lucina 
and  Juppiter  were  propitiated  (Ritschl,  Prise.  Lot. 
Muniimcnta,  iiu\)]t\.  11,  I'J). 

5.  A  few  years  before  the  time  at  which  the 
jrjunium  Cercris  was  introduced,  the  Mngna  Mater, 
tlie  Great  Mother  of  the  gods,  who  dwelt  especially 
on  Mount  Ida,  was  olUcially  welcomed  at  Korae. 
This  was  due  to  the  superstition  which  was  gener- 


ated in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  disasters  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the  Roman  gods 
seemed  insufficient  to  sustain  the  Roman  power, 
and  a  yearning  arose  for  aid  from  the  gods  of 
other  lands.  The  formless  stone,  which  in  the 
temple  of  the  Great  Mother  at  Pessinus  in  Galatia 
was  venerated  as  her  type,  was  brought  to  Rome 
and  enshrined  on  the  Palatine.  The  ritual  of  tlie 
goddess  was  frenzied  and  orgiastic.  For  the  first 
time  self-mutilation  was  accepted  by  authority  at 
Rome  as  pleasing  to  Heaven.  The  favourite  of 
the  Great  Mother,  commemorated  in  her  cere- 
monies, was  the  mythical  Attis,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  weird  poem  of  Catullas.  At  first 
the  priests  of  the  Roddess  were  imported  from  her 
origmal  home,  as  their  name  (Galh)  indicated,  and 
Romans  were  forbidden  to  take  office  under  her. 
But  as  early  as  B.C.  77  a  breach  of  the  rule  took 
place,  and  during  the  Imperial  period  the  priests 
and  priestesses  were  all  Roman,  The  worship 
became  more  and  more  elaborated  as  time  went 
on,  and  it  grew  in  popularity  till  it  spread  far  and 
wide  in  the  West. 

6.  Closely  connected  with  the  Magna  Mater  was 
the  great  rite  of  the  Taurobolium,  with  its  minor 
form,  the  Criobolium  {qq.w.).  Its  history  and  nat- 
ure are  in  several  respects  obscure,  but  its  essence 
was  that  the  adherent  of  the  goddess  should  be 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  impurity,  of  which  he  is 
rid  by  being  drenched  with  the  blood  of  a  slain 
bull  or  ram.  A  famous  inscription  (OIL  vi.  510) 
relates  how,  after  undergoing  the  taurobolium  and 
criobolium,  a  worshipper  '  was  bom  again  for  eternal 
life'  (renatus  in  wternum).  This  ritual  sprang  up 
in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  and  its  earliest  traceable  home 
was  the  Vatican  mount,  where  St.  Peter's  now 
stands.  The  fame  of  this  ceremonial  is  significant 
of  that  great  change  which  passed  over  the  Western 
world  during  and  after  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.,  when 
the  passage  was  made  from  general  scepticism 
to  general  belief  and  superstition,  and  a  curious 
sense  of  guilt  in  the  face  of  heaven  became  pre- 
valent, with  a  longing  to  find  means  for  purging 
it  away.  Renunciation  and  the  repression  of  desire 
were  to  some  extent  demanded  by  all  the  worships 
of  the  East  which  encountered  this  changed  spirit 
and  endeavoured  to  satisfy  it.  The  satisfaction 
otlered  was,  of  course,  to  a  large  extent  ceremonial 
and  magical,  and  sometimes,  to  our  ideas,  flagrantly 
unethical.  But  the  Eastern  cults  in  their  westward 
march  dropped  most  of  their  baser  features,  and, 
on  the  whole,  introduced  new  and  better  concep- 
tions of  Divine  power.  It  was  possible  for  specu- 
lating Romans  to  identify  the  Magria  Mater  and 
also  Bellona,*  whose  respectability  in  Asia  Minor 
was  not  beyond  question,  with  the  divinized  idea 
of  Virtue. 

7.  As  is  well  known,  the  soldiers  who  served 
Rome,  whether  Romans  or  aliens,  and  passed  from 
land  to  land,  were  greatly  instrumental  in  carrying 
westward  the  Eastern  cults.  Some  of  these  failed 
for  a  time  to  obtain  authoritative  recognition,  and 
were  merely  tolerated  by  Government  (with  occa- 
sional suppression),  because  of  their  acceptability  to 
the  people  at  large.  But  by  the  3rd  cent,  the  Ro- 
man Emperors  practically  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  hurl  back  the  Oriental  deities  who  were  invading 
Italy  and  the  caiiital  of  the  empire.  A  cult  which 
long  remained  unoHiciallv  popular  was  that  of  the 
Cappadocian  divinity  Ma,  a  form  of  the  Great 
Mother,  whose  acquainlance  the  Roman  soldiers 
made  when  Snlla  penetrated  into  the  country  of 
the  goddess.  We  have  in  Strabo  (p.  5,"J5)  a  reference 
to  her  temple  at  Comaiia,  with  61)00  servants  at- 
tached, whose  forms  of  veneration  were  often  far 

*  A  Cappadocian  i^oddeaa  who  iiuiet  not  bo  coufuaed  with  the 
Eoman  deity  of  the  same  name  (cf.  Oiuuont,  2a*9  He4iyivii» 
vrierUalei,  fari>,  1WI7,  p.  eel.). 
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from  repatable.  She  was  identified  by  the  Romans 
with  the  old  Italian  goddess  Bellona.  The  popu- 
lace of  the  West  became  familiar  with  the  spectacle 
of  hierophants  in  procession  with  strange  garb,  who 
cut  themselves  with  the  doable  axe  and  sprinkled 
the  mob  writh  their  blood,  while  they  uttered  frantic 
prophecies.  The  priests  wandered  about  making 
collections,  like  the  begging  friars  of  the  Middle 


8.  Egyptian  dirinities,  especially  Isis,  early  made 
their  way  into  the  Greek  districts  of  Italy  and  into 
Etruria.  The  cult  of  Isis  ultimately  had  extra- 
ordinary ramifications  all  over  the  Empire,  but 
particularly  in  the  West,  and  it  exercised  an 
especial  fascination  over  women.  Stringent  bodily 
abstinence  and  a  sort  of  penance  were  marked 
features  of  her  worship,  which  took  upon  it  mani- 
fold forms.  Its  elaborated  ritual,  its  perpetual 
services  carried  on  (as  few  were)  day  by  day,  its 
mystical  character,  its  discipline  preceding  initia- 
tion in  ascending  grades,  the  duties  which  its 
ceremonies  provided  for  the  multitude,  as  well  as 
for  the  priests,  and  the  brotlierhoods  in  which  the 
worshippers  were  united  and  in  some  sort  fenced 
off  from  the  outer  world — all  these  characteristics 
proved  strongly  attractive  to  the  lower  classes,  so 
that  Christians  of  the  earlier  centuries  saw  in  Isis 
a  formidable  enemy  of  Christ.  And  she  contri- 
buted, indeed,  to  W  estem  culture  elements  which 
penetrated  into  the  texture  of  the  Church.  Her 
worship  was  at  first  regarded  with  disfavour  by 
the  Government,  but  it  advanced  irrepressibly, 
as  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  age  and  later 
abundantly  proves. 

9.  There  was  also  an  influx  of  deities  from  Syria, 
The  Dea  Syria  had  close  aifinities  with  the  Magna 
Mater  and  Bellona,  and  the  priests  and  worshippers 
of  these  three  heavenly  beings  were  often  seen  in 
company,  particularly  in  the  last  age  of  Paganism, 
when  a  dim  consciousness  of  one  great  God  beyond 
and  above  the  separate  divinities  became  prevalent. 
Another  immigrant  from  Syria  was  the  Sun-god, 
who  played  a  great  part  in  the  reign  of  Elagabulus 
and  later.  But  more  important  than  these  was 
the  mighty  Persian  deity  Mithra,  often  identified 
with  the  Sun-god.  The  strongly  developed  disci- 
pline, the  advancement  of  the  worshipper  in  mystic 
fellowship  from  grade  to  grade,  and  the  community 
of  the  sacred  brotherhoods  rendered  this  cult  highly 
fascinating  to  the  West.  Even  in  barbaric  regions 
never  wholly  Romanized,  numerous  altars  dedicated 
to  Mithra  and  other  traces  of  his  worship  have  been 
found  (see  article  Mithraism). 

10.  These  new  forms  of  worship  supplied  to  the 
Italic  peoples  elements  which  were  wanting  in 
the  indigenous  religions— the  satisfaction  which 
comes  of  self-sacrifice  for  heaven's  sake,  the  sensa- 
tion of  mystical  awe  and  an  elevation  of  soul  born 
of  intercommunion  with  the  deity,  also  oftentimes 
a  hope  of  life  in  a  world  beyond  the  grave.  In  the 
hard  primitive  life  of  the  earlj'  Italian  farmer  the 
lack  of  these  elements  was  not  felt,  but  the  ex- 
panded life  of  later  times  welcomed  their  advent. 
Mysteries  of  a  Greek  type,  with  symbolic  cere- 
monies partly  reminiscent  of  religion,  partly  em- 
bodying ideas  that  originated  in  the  philosophic 
schools,  seem  to  have  begun  to  spread  to  the  Italic 
races  as  early  as  the  dajs  of  the  Punic  Wars.  To 
these  mysteries  ascetic  practices  were  often  at- 
tached. How  ready  the  soil  was  to  receive  and 
develop  the  seeds  of  these  new  devotions  was 
shown  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  called 
by  the  Roman  Government  the  '  Bacchanalian  con- 
spiracy,' which  was  violently  suppressed  in  B.C.  186. 
The  Bacchic  mysteries,  taking  root  in  the  Greek 
districts  of  Italy,  drew  into  connexion  with  them 
multitudes  of  Italic  race  and  large  numbers  of 
Roman  citizens.    Many  thousands  weie  executed 


by  authority  of  the  senate,  after  Inqniry  which 
recalls  the  drumhead  court-martial,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  which  guaranteed  fair  trial  to  the  Roman 
burgess.  The  criminal  nature  of  the  '  conspiracy ' 
was  assumed,  but  never  proved.  The  secrecy  of 
the  worship,  then  a  strange  and  unfamiliar  feature, 
produced  an  atmosphere  of  panic,  generating  Wsions 
of  crime  such  as  arose  in  the  Gentile  world  from 
the  mysterious  nature  of  the  early  Christian  ob- 
servances. In  later  centuries,  '  mysteries,'  con- 
nected with  some  mythical  or  semi-mythical 
founder  such  as  Orpheus  or  Pythagoras,  or  with 
some  definite  divinity,  were  popular  in  the  West, 
but  the  information  which  has  come  down  to  us 
concerning  them  is  defective. 

11.  The  prevalence  of  the  rites  and  practices  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  must  have  greatly 
changed,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the  pnmitive 
Roman  and  Italian  sense  of  the  relation  between 
the  Divine  powers  and  man.  The  claims  of  the 
gods  upon  man  were  felt  to  be  more  exacting  than 
had  been  imagined  in  early  days,  requiring  a  toll 
of  human  sufl'ering,  sometimes  physical,  sometimes 
consisting  in  a  sharp  repression  of  many  of  the 
desires  and  ambitions  of  the  average  human  being. 
The  object  of  the  discipline  was  in  some  way  to 
cleanse  the  worshipper  from  a  taint  of  impurity 
which  he  conceived  to  stand  between  himself  and 
his  divinity.  The  sense  of  sin  often  had  a  merely 
superstitious,  ceremonial,  or  mechanical  origin,  but 
more  and  more  of  a  moral  and  truly  religious  leaven 
mingled  with  it  as  time  went  on.  Rome  contained 
a  large  Oriental  population,  mostly  descendants  of 
slaves  brought  from  the  East ;  these  contributed  to 
the  gradual  transformation  of  ideas  which  pro- 
ceeded through  the  centuries.  Juvenal  (Sat.  iii. 
62-65),  it  will  be  remembered,  declared  that  the 
Syrian  Orontes  had  long  since  debouched  into  the 
Tiber,  and  many  other  Eastern  races  besides  the 
Syrian  were  abundantly  represented  at  Rome.  In 
the  orientalizing  of  religious  sentiment,  the  Jews 
played  a  certain  part.  The  populace  of  the 
capital  were  as  familiar  with  Jewish  ideas  as 
the  rulers  of  the  Empire  were  ostentatiously 
ignorant  of  them.  The  action  of  the  Christian 
element  on  the  pagan  cults  of  the  West,  though 
important,  is  hard  to  measure,  and  has  often  been 
over-estimated. 

12.  But  another  potent  influence  mingled  with 
that  of  religion,  and  promoted  a  char.'e  in  the 
moral  atmosphere — the  influence  of  luilosophy. 
The  first  c  onspicuous  example  of  asceticism  within 
the  bounds  of  Italy  is  seen  in  the  extension  among 
the  Greek  towns  of  the  brotherhood  founded  b}' 
Pythagoras.  The  Roman  antiquarians  of  the  late 
Republic  believed  that  early  Rome  itself  had  been 
influenced  by  the  great  philosopher,  whose  per- 
sonality had  already  been  dissolved  away  by 
legend.  Do\vn  to  the  latest  Imperial  times  there 
never  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy  men  who  called  them- 
selves his  followers.  The  name  '  Pythagorean  ' 
came  to  stand  for  simplicity  of  life,  and  for  quiet 
of  mind  secured  by  self-.suppression,  self-discipline, 
and  abstinence.  Doctrines  and  ideas  connected 
witli  the  mythical  name  of  Pythagoras  entered 
into  many  of  the  late  forms  of  religion  and  philo- 
.sophy  in  the  West.  Apollonius  ot  Tyana  (q.v.), 
who  was  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Flavians,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  great  exponent  of  Pythagorean- 
ism  on  its  moral  and  religious  side.  This  figure, 
like  that  of  Pythagoras,  was  soon  encrusted  by 
myth.  The  romantic  biography  written  bj'  Philo- 
stratus  during  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  is 
charged  with  '  Pythagorean '  ideas,  and  is  deeply 
coloured  by  asceticism. 

13.  But  the  vogue  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
never  extended  very  far.  The  force  of  Stoicism 
in  the  Western  world  was  vastly  greater  and  more 
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pervadinf;.  The  eilucated  cljuss  at  Rome  began  to 
be  atl'ected  liy  it  in  tlie  niiilille  of  the  2nd  rent.  H.C. ; 
and  tlie  influence  continued  and  grew  until  the 
Imperial  system  was  submerged.  The  Roman 
character,  as  formed  in  the  hard  school  of  early' 
military  service,  and  of  that  subje(  tion  to  authority 
in  which  Rome  had  found  the  secret  of  conquest, 
responded  more  readily  to  the  call  of  Stoicism  than 
to  any  other  creed  framed  in  the  phiIosui>liic  schools 
of  Hellas.  When  the  days  of  luxury  and  corrup- 
tion came,  the  ideal  Roman  heroes  were  such  men 
as  Cincinnatus,  summoned  from  the  plough  to  com- 
mand the  State  ;  Curius  Pentatus,  receiving  the 
envoys  of  the  Samnites  while  he  cooked  his  herbs 
over  the  fire  ;  Decius  and  Regulus,  self-devoted  to 
death  for  their  country's  saUe.  In  the  Aufjustan 
age,  the  Stoic  and  the  ideal  Roman  were  felt  to 
be  closely  akin.  There  is  a  Stoic  breath  in  the 
pessimism  of  Livy  and  Vergil,  and  the  hope  of 
their  times  for  a  new  Golden  Age  and  a  great 
moral  reform  was  often  tinged  by  Stoic  influence. 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  many  of  the  natinnal 
heroes  of  later  creation  should  be  Stoics  :  Rulilius, 
'  the  Roman  Socrates,'  who  suffered  on  a  false 
charge  of  the  very  crimes  which  he  had  repressed, 
Cato  of  Utica,  Paetus  Thrasea,  and  Helvidius 
Priscus.  Even  the  Stoics  who  had  opposed  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne,  were  heroes  and 
martyrs  in  the  eyes  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

14.  Like  all  the  other  Greek  philosophies  of 
the  later  time,  late  Stoicism  laid  peculiar  stress 
on  conduct,  and  paid  comparatively  little  heed  to 
old  theological  and  cosmulogical  speculation.  It 
carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  other  schemes  the 
enthusiasm  for  morality,  which  it  raised  almost  to 
the  level  of  a  religion.  A  school  which  proclaimed 
the  worthlessness  of  all  ambitions  except  the 
ambition  to  achieve  pure  virtue  within  the  soul, 
which  regarded  '  Nature '  as  the  teacher  of  all  sim- 
plicity, which  deemed  that  man  most  god-like  who 
had  tne  smallest  wants  and  the  most  perfect  control 
over  his  desires,  which  enjoined  absolute  submis- 
sion to  a  Divine  order,  and  aimed  at  complete  har- 
mony between  the  individual  and  the  Divine  will, 
could  claim  affinity  with  what  the  best  Romans 
regarded  as  the  true  Roman  spirit.  The  Stoic 
made  higher  moral  claims  than  other  teachers ; 
he  was  therefore  more  severely  judged  by  the 
outside  world.  It  has  been  easy  for  the  detractor 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  to  contrast  the  pro- 
fessions of  many  Roman  Stoics  with  their  practice, 
and  so  to  exhibit  their  school  as  worthless.  In 
equally  easy  fashion  has  the  worthlessness  of  Chris- 
tianity often  been  alleged.  It  is  certain  that  for 
the  Romans,  and  for  Western  society  generally, 
during  many  generations  Stoicism  was  a  leaven 
which  worked  powerfully  for  good,  transforming 
the  noblest  natures  most,  but  more  subtly  allccting 
the  t(me  of  life  over  a  wide  area.  Profijundly  in- 
fluiiicing  Roman  law,  and  creating  an  atmos|iliere 
which  tlie  early  Church  inhaled,  the  ideal  pursued 
by  the  Roman  Stoics  has  traiismiltc^l  much  to  the 
culture  of  the  modern  world.  In  particular,  the 
growth  of  a-sceticism  within  the  early  Church  was 
made  easier  because  society  was  permeated  with 
Stoic  ideas  and  ideas  akin  to  them. 

15.  The  Cynic  School,  which  was  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  age,  exaggerated  all  the 
ascetic  elements  m  Stoicism.  Some  of  the  Stoics 
even  pronounced  Cynicism  '  a  short  road  to  wis- 
dom.' Cynicism  was  indeed  Sluicism  'heated 
seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated.' 
Epiotetus  draws  a  striking  picture  of  the  true 
Cynic  (Diss.  iii.  22).  He  has  thoroughly  accepted 
the  old  Greek  doc-trine,  which  left  its  treices  in 
many  systems,  that  the  body  is  the  tomb  of  the 
spirit.  The  soul  must  turn  to  God  for  release, 
and  liken  itself  to  Him,  so  far  as  human  strength 


will  go,  and  must  regard  all  material  conditions 
as  hampering  and  evil.  But  a.«cetic  fc.ilurcs  were 
not  wanting  to  many  other  sects  beside.-,  the  Cynics 
and  the  Stoics.  They  were  conspii  uous  even  in 
the  much  maligned  Epicurean  Scliuol.  Although 
the  motive  power  in  human  action  was  dillereiitly 
viewed  by  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  yet  the  practical 
road  to  happiness  laid  down  by  both  was  much  the 
same.  The  would-be  happy  man  must  learn  to 
control,  to  limit,  and  to  repress  his  desires,  and  to 
make  him.self  independent  of  all  that  lies  beyond 
his  own  power.  Epicurus  could  rival  Zeus  in  happi- 
ness on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  and  it  was  a 
maxim  among  Epicureans  that  the  man  of  perfect 
wisdom  would  not  cease  to  be  happy  if  he  were 
stretched  upon  the  rack.  Human  misery  was  held 
to  spring  in  large  part  from  the  mistaken  value  set 
on  things  external  to  the  soul — the  rest  of  it  being 
due  to  superstition.  Like  other  moral  and  all 
religious  schemes,  Epicureanism  could  be  distorted 
and  travestied,  and  could  stray  far  away  from  the 
lines  laid  down  for  it  by  its  founders  and  leaders. 
But  true  Epicureanism  and  true  Stoicism  were  two 
trees  which  bore  much  the  same  moral  fruit,  how- 
ever unlike  they  might  be  at  the  roots.  Many  of  the 
most  ascetic  lessons  in  morality  \\  hich  are  laid  down 
by  Seneca  were  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the 
Epicurean  brotherhood. 

16.  I'latonism  was  early  influenced  by  Stoicism, 
and  the  Neo-Platonic  movement  of  the  third  and 
later  centuries  resumed  and  enforced  the  ascetic 
elements  in  the  earlier  systems.  Philoso]iliic  sects 
and  cliques  other  than  those  which  have  been 
named  also  existed  ;  and  nearly  all  showed  some 
drift  towards  asceticism.  But  the  most  important 
movement  of  all  was  that  great  missionary  move- 
ment which  began  early  in  the  period  of  tlie  Empire. 
Philosophers,  often  Cynics,  but  often  also  calling 
themselves  by  other  names,  left  their  studies  and 
went  forth  into  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  and 
preached  to  the  people,  urging  them  to  change 
their  lives  and  to  follow  after  purity  and  absti- 
nence, and  to  listen  to  the  Divine  call.  The 
bearded  preachers,  wandering  from  city  to  city 
in  coarse  attire,  have  often  reminded  the  modern 
student  of  the  poor  friars  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  might  have  used  without  change  many  of 
the  phrases  uttered  by  their  Stoic,  Cynic,  or  Epi- 
curean predecessors.  Indeed,  some  of  their  utter- 
ances ring  very  like  those  of  the  'revivalist'  of 
modern  days.  Refined  triflers  like  Lucian  ridi- 
culed and  vilified  these  enthusiasts,  but  the  com- 
mon people  heard  them  gladly,  and  thronged  to 
drink  in  their  lessons.  Doubtless  some  imiiustors 
traded  on  this  demand  for  instruction ;  but  when 
every  deduction  has  been  made  on  account  of  the 
sounder  ancient  criticism,  such  as  that  by  Epic- 
tetus,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  tnat 
these  teachers  did  stir  among  the  lower  grades 
of  society  .some  yearnings  after  a  better  life.  We 
cannot  measure  their  influence  with  precision,  but 
tliey  must  have  contributed  to  swell  tlie  tide  which 
bore  Christianity  on  to  its  assured  triumph.  That 
tlie  philosophic  influences  in  the  late  Empire  were 
far  from  worthless  is  seen  by  the  exam|)Ie  of 
Boethius,  who.  Christian  as  be  was,  found  his 
chief  consolation  in  -philosophy. 

I.ITKRATliRK.— Infonimtion  bearing  on  this  subject  ia  to  be 
BOiiifht  in  the  nuut  modern  works  liearing  on  Roman  religion 
and  on  late  nnrioiit  itliilo^opliy.  Among  tiiem  may  be  men- 
tiorieii :  Wissowa,  lli'ti<ji>tn  und  KuUwi  der  ii6mer  (Munich, 
\wyl) ;  R^viiie.  La  Udtfjion  romaine-  sorut  Un  Scvt-res  (Pari», 
Ibsil) ;  G.  Boissier.  La  Fin  i/u  paganijitiu  (Paria,  1894)  ;  F. 
Cumorit,  Tfxti's  H  monunienU  finurH  relatifs  anx  iny8tire$  de 
Milhra  (2  vols.,  Hrussels,  1896-99),  and  The  Mysteriet  o/  ililhra 
(Knu.  tr.  from  2iid  I'r.  ed.,  Chicago,  Utm);  Zeller,  IhHtory  of 
Grutk  I'kUmnpUy  (2  vols.,  I.ondoii,  1881);  Dill,  litiman  Socifty 
from  Nuro  to  Marcun  ^ure/ii(\  (I.ondon,  UKil) ;  and  A.  Gasquet, 
itf  CulU  tt  la  mi/sliret  de  Uithra  (I'aria,  1890) 

J.  S.  Keid. 
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ASCETICISM  (Semitic  and  Egyptian).— As- 
ceticism, if  it  means  the  habitual  renunciation  of 
the  things  of  the  flesh  as  a  self-discipline  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  things  of  the  spirit,  was 
unknown  among  the  old  heathen  Semites  and 
Egyptians.  Asceticism  is  fundamentally  based 
on  a  dualistic  conception  of  the  universe.  It  is 
justified  only  by  the  belief  that  matter  is  inher- 
ently corrupt — that  it  is  the  work,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  a  being  other  than  the  Creator  of  the  soul. 
Such  a  conception  had  no  existence  among  either 
Semites  or  Egyptians.  To  the  Semites  in  the 
earliest  times  the  soul  was  simply  the  physical 
breath.  It  sometimes  in  later  periods  designated 
the  inner  nature  of  man,  and  thus  was  often  used 
for  the  self,  but  it  was  always  closely  connected 
with  the  body,  and  was  never  conceived  as  of  such 
a  different  order  of  existence  that  it  could  be 
benefited  by  the  destruction  of  the  body.  That 
God  who  had  made  the  body  breathed  into  man's 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a 
living  soul  (Gn  2'),  is  the  general  Semitic  concep- 
tion. The  soul  was  no  holier  than  the  body,  for 
both  were  the  work  of  the  same  deity.  So 
dependent  was  the  soul  on  the  body,  that  after 
death  the  soul's  existence  was  confined  to  the 
under  world  where  the  body  had  been  placed — a 
dark  and  gloomy  region,  where  it  led  a  miserable 
and  half -animate  existence  (see  '  Ishtar's  Descent,' 
KB  vi.  80-91  ;  Dhorme,  Choix  de  textes,  326-341  ; 
or  Bab.  and  Assyr.  Literature,  Aldine  ed.,  408- 
413 ;  also  Is  U*"-  and  Ezk  3218-M).  So  closely  was 
the  eoul  associated  with  the  body,  that  later, 
when  Semites  came  to  believe  in  a  resurrection, 
they  necessarily  held  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
physical  body.  Indeed,  the  early  Semitic  con- 
ception of  the  manifestation  of  divinity  through 
the  processes  of  procreation  (see  Barton,  Semitic 
Origins,  ch.  iii.)  shows  that  their  conceptions 
were  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  asceticism. 

The  Egyptian  conception  of  the  soul  was  different. 
They  held  it  to  be  a  concrete  entity,  impalpable 
during  life,  which  had  its  residence  in  the  Body, 
but  left  it  at  the  moment  of  death.  Another 
entity  was  the  ka — an  impalpable  something  con- 
nected with  every  man.  Whether  it  was  his  double, 
or  his  guardian  spirit  or  genius,  is  not  clear  (see 
Steindorff,  Eel.  oftheAnc.  Egyptians,  121  f.).  These 
were  not,  however,  considered  holier  than  the  body, 
nor  were  their  interests  promoted  by  its  destruction. 
On  the  contrary,  the  body  had  to  be  preserved  for 
their  use,  and  so  preserved  that  eacn  soul  could 
recognize  its  own  Dody  ;  hence  the  great  efforts 
made  in  Egypt  to  mummify  the  bodies  of  the 
dead. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  among  the  peoples  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  the  fundamental  thought- 
basis  of  asceticism  did  not  exist.  There  are  some 
phenomena,  nevertheless,  in  the  religions  of  these 
peoples  which  might  to  a  superficial  thinker  seem 
to  contradict  this  view.  These  must  be  briefly 
considered. 

1.  Fasting  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians 
(Herod,  ii.  40),  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
as  is  shown  by  their  penitential  hymns  (cf .  Zimmern, 
Bahylonische  Busspsalnun,  34 ;  and  Bab.  and  Assyr. 
Lit.,  Aldine  ed.,  pp.  434,  437),  by  the  Hebrews 
(cf.  1  K  21>-»,  Lv  16»i"  23"-"  etc.),  and  by  the 
Arabe,  as  is  shown  by  the  great  fast  of  the  month 
Ramadan,  wliich  has  been  taken  over  into  Islam. 
A  careful  study  of  Semitic  and  Egyptian  fasting 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  not  an  ascetic  practice. 
W.  R.  Smith  (Rel.  of  Sem.'  434  fl.)  held  that  in 
the  beginning  Senii*-ic  fasting  was  a  preparation 
of  the  body  for  the  reception  of  holy  food — a  view 
which  Benzinger  shares  ('  Fasting,'  in  EBi).  This 
is  evidently  the  conception  of  it  which  the 
Egyptians   entertained,    if    Herodotus    may    be 


trusted,  for  he  says  the  fasting  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  saerilice  and  a  banquet.  In  the  later 
development  of  Semitic  thought  among  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Hebrews,  fasting  was  undoubtedly 
regarded  as  a  means  of  expressing  penitence  for 
sin,  and  of  exciting  the  pity  of  the  offended  deity. 
Tliis  is  the  view  which  is  expressed  in  the  peni- 
tential psalms.  It  is  based,  however,  on  their 
conception  of  sin,  and,  as  is  shown  below,  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  asceticism. 

2.  Another  practice  which  might  be  interpreted 
by  some  to  indicate  the  presence  of  asceticism 
was  the  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse  under 
certain  conditions.  Thus  '  to  lie  with  a  woman 
having  her  sickness'  was  tabu  (Lv  20'*).  This 
was  not,  however,  a  manifestation  of  asceticism, 
but  the  tabu  arose  from  the  belief  that  men- 
struation was  a  manifestation  of  Divine  power 
with  which  it  was  dangerous  to  come  into  contact. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  among  the  Babylonians 
and  Arabs  all  sexual  intercourse  was  followed  by 
purification  (i.  198),  which  means  simply  that  it 
was  regarded  as  an  especially  Divine  process  (cf. 
W.  K.  Smith,  425  ff. ,  446  ff. ).  Sexual  intercourse 
was  also  tabu  among  both  Egyptians  and  Semites 
within  the  holy  precincts  of  a  sanctuary  (cf.  Herod, 
ii.  64,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  45 ff.  and  481  ff.).  This 
was  the  case  even  when  sacred  prostitutes  were 
connected  with  the  temples,  for  these  were  careful 
to  take  their  partners  outside  the  sacred  precincts 
(cf.  Herod,  i.  199).  It  was  also  prohibited  to 
warriors — war  being  to  the  ancients  a  holy  function 
—and  often  to  people  under  a  vow.  WhUe  the 
origin  of  these  tabus  is  not  altogether  clear,  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  asceticism.  The  tabu 
relating  to  holy  places  does  not  apparently  belong 
to  the  earliest  stratum  of  Semitic  religious  thought, 
for  in  the  earliest  period  sexual  licence  appears  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  feasts  (cf. 
Barton,  Sem.  Or.  110).  Probably  at  first  sexual 
pleasures  were  tabued  to  those  on  pilgrimage  for 
a  reason  similar  to  that  which  prescribed  fasting, 
viz.  that  the  body  might  be  the  better  prepared 
for  the  holy  fimction  at  the  festival.  The  tabu 
may  afterwards  have  been  applied  to  the  holy 
place  as  an  extension  of  this,  or  may  have  existed 
from  the  first  lest  the  exercise  of  such  a  holy 
function  in  a  sacred  spot  would  make  it  too 
dangerous  for  one  afterwards  to  mingle  with  his 
fellows.  The  application  of  the  tabu  to  warriors 
is  an  extension  of  the  tabu  attaching  to  the  holy 
place.  Sexual  intercourse  was  also  renounced  by 
those  under  a  vow,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason 
that  food  was  sometimes  renounced,  i.e.  as  a 
motive  for  the  early  performance  of  the  vow  (cf. 
Ac  23").  In  any  case  these  tabus  do  not  spring 
from  ascetic  principles. 

3.  The  conception  of  sin  which  is  found  in  the 
OT,  the  Babylonian  penitential  psalms,  and  in 
lesser  degree  in  the  Qur'an  (cf.  Toy,  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  183 ff.;  Morgenstern,  The  Doctrine 
of  Sin  in  the  Babylonian  Retigion,  1905 ;  and 
Qur'an,  iv.  35),  has  no  ascetic  foundation.  Tliis  con- 
sciousness of  sin  arose  from  the  want  of  harmony 
between  environment  and  life,  or  the  disparity 
between  prosperity  and  merit,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  ascetic  conceptions. 

There  were  two  apparent  exceptions  in  ancient 
Semitic  life  to  the  statements  made  above :  the 
Essenes  {qv.)  in  Judrea,  and  the  rahihs,  sd'ihs, 
and  hanifs,  who  existed  in  Arabia  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Muhammad's  career  (see  ASCETICISM 
[Muslim]).  These  were,  however,  not  real  ex- 
ceptions, as  in  each  case  the  impulse  to  ascetie 
practices  came  from  non-Semitic  sources. 

The  fullest  contemporary  description  of  the 
Essenes  is  in  Josephus,  BJ  li.  8.  It  appears  that 
sunrise    was   a    sacred    time    to    them,    though 
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Josephns  does  not,  like  Appian,  imply  that  they 
worshipped  the  rising  sun.  The  other  ascetic 
traits  connected  with  them  were  that  tliey  lived 
in  brotherhoods,  avoided  trade,  paid  i;reat  attention 
to  ceremonial  purity,  and  some  of  tliem  renounced 
marriage.  Some  regard  this  last  as  a  natural 
heightening  of  Lcvitical  purity,  because  priests 
had  to  be  purified  from  sexual  contact  before 
performing  priestly  functions ;  others  look  upon 
it  as  a  practice  wiiich  could  spring  only  from  a 
doalistic  conception  of  the  universe,  such  as  we 
find  in  Zoroastrianism.  The  reverence  for  the 
rising  sun  also  points  in  the  direction  of  Persian 
inlluence.  Josephus  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Essenes  were  confined  to  no  locality,  but  were  a 
brotherhood,  about  4000  in  number,  scattered 
through  the  cities  of  Palestine.  How  the  Persian 
influence  reached  them  may  be  variously  ex- 
plained, but  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  channels 
through  which  it  might  come  were  open. 

Among  the  Arabs,  the  rdhibs,  or  monks,  the 
ta'ihs,  or  wanderers,  and  the  hnn'ifs,  who  were 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  monk,  were  probably  imita- 
tions of  Christian  monks.  We  learn  from  the 
pre-Islamic  Arabian  poetry  in  what  high  regard 
the  Christian  monks  were  held  during  that  period. 
In  the  break-up  of  Arabian  heathenism  it  was  no 
wonder  that  men  endeavoured  to  find  satisfaction 
in  the  way  of  life  which  was  followed  by  these 
monks  ana  anchorites.  Monasticism  (q.v.)  entered 
Christianity  from  non-Semitic  sources,  and  in  a 
mild  foim  was  transmitted  by  Christianity  to 
Arabia.  The  same  is  true  of  Egypt,  though 
monasticism  in  Egypt  was  Christian,  and  became 
mach  more  intense  than  in  Arabia.  It  was  grafted 
on  to  Egj-ptian  life,  however,  from  a  foreign 
soorce. 

IjT»i»ic»B.— W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites',  1S94  ; 
Barton,  Sketch  of  Semitia  Origins,  Social  and  Relifjimis,  1902 ; 
SteUidorS',  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1003;  Erman, 
Die  dgj/ptische  Religion,  1905  ;  Toy,  Judaigm  and  Cknati- 
anity,  isai ;  Schiirer,  Ueschichte  des  jiidischen  Volices'',  !b;iii- 

1901  ;  BoQSset,  Religion  des  Judentums  im  neuiestameatUchen 
Zeitaltei^,  190(1 ;  Josephus,  BJ,  bk.  ii.  ch.  8 ;  Zimmern, 
Babylonische  Busspsalmen,  1886,  Babylonische  ilymnen  und 
Qebete,  1905 ;    Jastrow,  Religion  liabyloniens  und  A^syriens, 

1902  to  date  ;  Morgenstern,  The  Doctrine  of  Sin  in  tlte  Baby- 
Ionian  Rsligion,  1905 ;  Macdonald,  Muslim  Theology,  Juris- 
pnuUnee,  and  Constitutional  Theory,  1903,  which  cites  much 
Mnh»inm»d»n  literature.  GeOEQK  A.  BaKTON. 

AL-ASH'ARl.— Aba  al-^asan  'All  ibn  IsmaU 
al-Ash'arl  was  bom  at  Ba§ra  in  A.H.  260  (A.D.  873), 
of  a  noble  and  ancient  Arab  family  ;  several  of  his 
ancestors  held  high  ofBces  in  the  State,  and  it  was 
one  of  them,  Abil  Musa  al-Ash'arl,  Governor  of 
Kafa,  who  after  the  battle  of  SiU'in  represented 
the  cause  of '  Ali  in  the  arbitration  that  resulted  in 
the  proclamation  of  Mu'awiya  as  Khallf  (a.d. 
658).  Of  his  father  little  is  known  except  that  he 
was  an  orthodox  Muslim,  a  student  of  the  Tradi- 
tions, and  a  friend  of  the  Sbafi'ite  legist  Zakariyii 
ibn  Yatiy&  al-Saji.  Ba^ra  had  long  been  a  centre 
of  active  religious  controversy,  and  had  been  the 
home  of  some  of  the  most  famous  teachers  of  the 
Mn'tazilite  school,  such  as  Wa^il  ibn  'At.a,  Abu  al- 
Hudhayl,  and  others,  and  at  this  period — the  end  of 
the  3rd  cent,  of  the  Hijra — Ab(i  'Ali  Mutiammad 
al-Jubba'I  was  famous  there  as  the  greatest  living 
exponent  of  the  Mn'tazilite  doctrines.  Al-Ash'ari 
seems  soon  to  have  broken  away  from  the  orthodox 
influences  of  his  home  and  to  have  become  a  zeal- 
ous Mn'tazilite  as  the  pupil  of  al-.Jubba'i.  Until 
his  40th  year,  he  attended  alJubliu'i's  lectures 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  disjiutations  of  his 
school  ;  having  a  ready  wit  and  an  engaging  de- 
livery, he  was  not  infrequently  called  upon  by  his 
master  to  take  his  place,  whenever  alJubb&'i  was 
not  prepared  to  lead  the  discussion.  We  have  no 
certain  information  as  to  the  mental  processes 
through  which  al-Ajsh'ari  passed  before  lie  aban- 


doned the  Mu'tazUite  position,  at  the  age  of  40, 
and  went  over  to  the  orthodox  party.  His  bio- 
grapher gives  the  following  dramatic  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  publicly  announced  his 
conversion  :  '  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  for 
fifteen  days  and  refused  to  see  any  one ;  then 
making  his  way  to  the  great  mosque  of  Basra, 
he  went  up  into  the  pulpit  and  cried  out,  "  O 
assembly,  I  have  absented  myself  from  among  you 
so  long  only  because  I  have  been  absorbed  in  medi- 
tation, for  the  opposing  doctrines  seemed  to  me  to 
be  equally  balanced,  and  the  true  did  not  out- 
weigh the  false  nor  the  false  the  true  ;  so  I  prayed 
unto  God  for  guidance,  and  He  has  led  me  into  the 
true  faitli,  such  as  I  have  written  down  in  these 
books  of  mine.  I  strip  myself  of  all  my  former 
beliefs,  just  as  I  strip  myself  of  this  my  garment." 
So  saying,  he  took  olf  the  robe  he  was  wearing  and 
cast  it  from  him,  and  distributed  his  books  among 
the  people '  (Mehren,  p.  252).  The  conversion  of 
so  eminent  a  thinker  and  so  ardent  a  controver- 
sialist created  a  great  stir,  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  now  began  to  champion  the  orthodox 
position  attracted  to  him  a  large  number  of  dis- 
ciples, so  that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers  of  his  age,  and  theological  problems 
were  sent  to  him  for  solution  from  all  parts  of  the 
Muslim  world.  He  held  several  controversies  with 
his  old  teacher,  al-Jubba'i,  who  survived  the  de- 
fection of  his  pupil  only  three  years.  We  have  an 
indication  of  the  character  of  such  disputations  in 
a  story  which  several  authorities  tell  in  slightly 
different  forms  ;  but  in  spite  of  its  doubtful  authen- 
ticity and  uncertain  date  (e.g.  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  period  after  or  immediately  before  his  breach 
with  trie  Mu'tazilites),  it  is  undoubtedly  character- 
istic of  the  theological  controversies  of  this  period. 
The  story,  as  told  by  Ibn  gallikan,  (No.  618,  ed. 
Wiistenfeld),  is  that  al-Ash'ari  proposed  the  case 
of  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  a  true  believer, 
virtuous  and  pious  ;  the  second  an  infidel,  a  de- 
bauchee, and  a  reprobate  ;  and  the  third  an  infant. 
They  all  died.  What  was  the  state  of  each  one 
of  tnem  !  Al  -  Jubba'i  answered  :  '  The  virtuous 
brother  occupies  a  hi"h  place  in  heaven  ;  the  infidel 
is  in  the  depths  of  hell;  and  the  child  is  among 
those  who  have  obtained  safety.'  '  Suppose,'  asked 
al-Ash'ari,  '  that  the  child  should  wish  to  ascend 
to  the  place  occupied  by  his  virtuous  brother, 
would  he  be  alloMed  to  do  so?'  'No,'  replied 
al-Jubba'i,  '  it  would  be  said  to  him :  "  Thy  brother 
attained  to  this  place  through  his  numerous  works 
of  obedience  (to  God),  but  thou  hast  no  such  works 
to  show."'  'But  suppose,'  said  al-Ash'ari,  'that 
this  chUd  said,  "  That  is  not  my  fault ;  Thou  didst 
not  let  me  live  long  enough,  neither  didst  Thou 
give  me  the  means  of  provin"  my  obedience."' 
'  In  that  case,'  replied  al-Jubba  i,  '  God  would  say, 
"  I  knew  that,  if  I  had  allowed  thee  to  live,  thou 
wouldst  have  been  disobedient  and  deserved  the 
grievous  punishment  (of  hell)  ;  I  thus  considered 
what  was  for  thy  advantage."  '  '  But  suppose  the 
infidel  brother  were  then  to  say,  "  O  God  of  the  uni- 
verse 1  since  Thou  knewest  what  his  state  would  be, 
Thou  must  have  known  what  mine  would  be  ;  then 
why  didst  Thou  consider  what  was  for  his  advantage 
and  not  for  mine  ?"  '  Then  al-Jubba'i  was  put  to 
silence  (Spitta,  p.  42).  Indeed,  al-Ash'ari  seems  to 
have  become  rather  a  tliom  in  the  side  of  his  old 
teacher,  who  at  last  declined  further  discussion 
with  him  ;  whereupon  al-Ash'ari  is  said  once  to 
have  concealed  himself  in  a  part  of  the  lecture-hall 
where  al-Jubba'i  could  not  see  him,  and  to  have 
prompted  a  woman  sitting  near  him  with  question 
after  question  to  which  al-Jubba'i  was  unable  to 
give  satisfactory  answers,  until  at  last  he  guessed 
the  trick  that  was  being  played  upon  him.  Of  the 
rest  of  al-Ash'ari's  life  few  details  are  recorded. 
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We  know  that  he  ended  his  days  in  Baghdad,  but 
have  no  information  as  to  why  he  left  Ba§ra,  the 
scene  of  his  earlier  triumphs.  He  died  in  A.H.  324 
(A.D.  935-6)  in  the  arms  of  one  of  his  pupils,  with 
a  curse  on  the  Mu'tazilites  upon  his  lips. 

Al-Ash'ari  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  a  list 
of  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us  ;  some  are  theological,  dealing  with  the 
exegesis  of  the  Quran  or  with  the  Traditions, 
others  philosophical  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  a  controversial  character — polemics  against 
heretics  and  unbelievers  of  all  kinds,  and  attacks 
upon  individual  thinkers,  such  as  al-Jubba'i,  al- 
Balhi,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  (Spitta, 
pp.  63-81).  This  list  of  his  works  also  includes  a 
number  of  pamphlets  written  by  him  in  response 
to  queries  relating  to  difficult  problems  in  theology 
and  philosophy,  and  those  authorities  who  give 
200,  or  even  380,  as  the  number  of  his  WTitings 
must  have  reckoned  up  each  one  of  these  letters  as 
a  separate  work.  Out  of  this  immense  literary 
activity,  only  five  treatises  are  known  to  have 
surWved,  ana  these  exist  in  manuscript  onlj-. 

The  importance  of  al-.\sh'ari  in  the  history  of 
Mobammadan  theology  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  in  the  defence  of 
orthodox  doctrines  the  dialectic  method,  and  those 
processes  of  reasoning  and  of  proof  of  which  the 
rationalists  had  made  so  eti'ective  a  use.  Orthodoxy 
thus  learned  to  fight  its  opponents  with  their  o«-n 
weapons,  instead  of  merely  doggedly  repeating 
texte  and  traditions  in  answer  to  all  arguments 
and  questions.  AJ-Ash'ari  is  in  this  respect  typical 
of  an  intellectual  need  that  was  being  felt  by  the 
orthodox  party  of  his  time  for  a  rational  statement 
and  defence  of  their  position ;  the  same  tendency 
manifested  itself  amon"  his  contemporaries  in  other 
parts  of  the  Muliaumuidan  world,  such  a.s  al-Tahawi 
in  Egypt  and  al-Mataridi  in  Saraarcand.  Further, 
in  stating  his  theological  position,  al-Ash'ari  held 
a  mean  between  the  gross  anthropomorpbLsm  of 
some  of  the  traditionists  and  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  the  rationalists.  Thus,  while  de- 
voutly accepting  the  statements  of  the  Qur'an 
about  the  face,  the  hands,  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
His  sitting  on  His  throne,  as  articles  of  faith,  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  metaphorical  expressions  for 
the  knowledge  and  power,  etc.,  of  God,  he  does 
not  take  thera  to  imply  a  corporeal  existence 
analogous  to  that  of  man,  but  explains  them  as 
being  His  qualities  and  free  from  all  limitations  of 
space.  In  his  later  writings,  however,  when  ap- 
parently he  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
Hanbalite  school,  he  gave  up  all  such  attempts  to 
explain  these  anthropomorphic  expres-sions  in  the 
Qur'an,  and  maintained  that  they  must  be  accepted 
'  without  asking  how  and  without  drawing  any 
comparison,'  i.e.  with  haman  qualities.  Similarly, 
he  took  UP  a  middle  position  between  the  fatalistic 
and  the  liuertarian  schools,  which  has  been  stated 
by  Professor  Macdonald  as  follows :  '  Man  cannot 
create  anything ;  God  is  the  only  creator.  Nor 
does  man's  power  produce  any  effect  on  his  actions 
at  all.  God  creates  in  His  creature  power  and 
choice.  Then  He  creates  in  him  his  action  corre- 
sponding to  the  power  and  choice  thus  created. 
So  the  action  of  the  creature  is  created  by  God  as 
to  initiative  and  as  to  production  ;  but  it  is  acquired 
by  the  creature.  By  acquisition  (kasb)  is  meant 
that  it  corresponds  to  the  creature's  power  and 
choice,  previously  created  in  him,  without  his 
having  had  the  slightest  effect  on  the  action.  He 
was  only  the  locus  or  subject  of  the  action' 
{Muslim  Theology,  p.  192).  As  one  of  the  most 
famous  theologians  of  this  school,  AbQ  al-Ma'ali 
Im&m  al-^aramain  (A.H.  419-478),  puts  it,  al-Ash'ari 
holds  that  man  has  no  power  over  the  production 
of  his  actions,  but  has  power  over  the  acquisition 


of  them,  whereas  the  Mu'tazilites  maintained  thai 
he  has  power  over  both,  and  the  Fatalists  that  he 
has  power  over  neither  (Spitta,  p.  141).  In  similal 
fashion,  al-Ash'ari  dealt  with  tlie  great  controversy 
on  the  nature  of  the  Qur'an,  which  had  stirred  the 
Muslim  world  to  its  depths,  and  had  been  made  the 
subject-matter  of  decrees  by  successive  Khalifs — 
al-Ma'mun  (in  A.H.  202  and  218)  giving  official 
sanction  to  the  Mu'tazilite  doctrine  that  the  Qur'an 
is  created,  and  al-Mutawakkil  (in  A.H.  234)  as 
authoritatively  establishing  as  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine the  belief  that  it  is  uncreated.  While  allying 
himself  with  the  orthodox  party  in  maintaining 
that  the  Qur'an  is  the  eternal,  uncreated  Word  of 
God,  al-Ash'ari  rejected  their  extravagances  about 
the  letters  and  the  ink  and  the  sounds  employed 
in  reciting  it  being  equally  uncreated  and  eternal. 
The  above  examples  are  sufficient  to  indicate  how 
far  al-Ash'ari  was  willing  to  allow  dialectic  reason- 
ing to  be  applied  to  theological  questions,  thereby 
avoiding  the  gross  literalism  of  the  anthropomorphic 
exponents  of  the  orthodox  position,  and  attempting 
to  explain  where  hitherto  any  such  attempt  had 
been  Dranded  as  heretical  But  such  concessions 
to  a  rationalistic  method  were  made  by  him  mainly 
in  dealing  w  ith  matters  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  tauhld  ('unity'),  such  as  the  Attributes  of  God 
and  the  Word  of  God.  In  other  matters  he  frankly 
accepted  the  orthodox  position  unmodified,  e.g.  the 
intercession  of  the  Prophet,  his  journey  to  heaven 
(mi'rdj),  the  miracles  oi  the  saints,  the  evil  sugges- 
tions of  Satan,  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  etc. 

Al-Ash'ari  was  the  founder  of  a  theological 
movement  that  gradually  won  for  itself  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  among  Muhammadan  sects, 
gaining  a  foothold  first  in 'Iraq,  and  later  spread- 
ing eastward  into  Persia  and  westward  into  Sj'ria 
and  Egypt;  introduced  into  the  Maghrib  by  Ibn 
Tumart  (q.v.)  in  the  6th  cent,  of  the  Hijra,  it 
became  in  a  modified  form  the  official  doctrine  of 
the  Muwahhids.  The  sect  produced  a  number  of 
remarkable  thinkers,  who  ny  their  independent 
speculations  further  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  system  ;  among  them  the  most  distinguished 
were  Abu  Bakr  al-Baqilani  (oh.  403  A.H.)  (q.v.), 
Abu  Ja'far  al-SumnanI  (ob.  444  A.H.),  Abu  al- 
Ma'ali  Imam  al-Qaramain  (ob.  478  A.H.)  and  al- 
Ghazal!  (ob.  505  A.H.)  (q.v.),  who  systematized  the 
tenets  of  the  sect  into  a  body  of  doctrine  that  is 
accepted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Muslim 
world  to  the  present  day. 

LiTERATUKB.  —  Al-Shahrastanl,  Kitab  oU-miiat  va't-nihal^ 
ed.  Cureton,  i.  66-76  (tr.  Haarbrucker,  L  98-113);  Wilhelm 
Spitta,  Zur  GeschichU  Abn'l-Basan  al  Afari'$  (Leipzig,  1876); 
M.  A.  F.  Mehren,  Expose  de  la  Tifonne  de  Vlslamismt  .  .  . 
par  Abou-'i-Basan  AH  el-Ash'ari  (Troisieme  Congrfes  Inter- 
Dational  des  Orientalist€3,  toL  ii-,  St.  Petersburg ^and  Leyden, 
1879) ;  Martin  Schreiner,  Zut  Gtachichte  des  Ag'aritenthums 
(Huiti^me  Con^r^s  International  dea  Orientalistes,  Deuxieme 
Partie,  Section  i.,  Leyden,  1893).  The  creed  of  al-Ash'ari  is  given 
by  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Dewiopment  of  Muslim  Theoltxi  {/(Londoat 
1903),  pp.  293-299.  T.  W.  ARNOLD. 

ASHES. — The  dust  which  remains  after  the 
burning  of  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings,  has 
been  used  from  the  most  remote  times  for  various 
religious  and  semi-religious  purposes.  It  is  natural 
to  think  that,  when  once  the  use  of  fire  was  dis- 
covered, it  would  not  be  long  before  the  ashes 
would  be  found  to  be  valuable  and  be  turned  to 
some  account. 

1.  In  places  where  water  is  scarce,  we  know  that 
sand  has  been  used  for  ablutions.  Where  sand  is 
scarce,  ashes  would  provide  an  excellent  substitute. 
And  since,  from  the  first,  fire  was  regarded  with 
awe  and  wonder,  it  is  likely  that  the  ashes  wert 
often  thought  to  share  its  mysterious  nature.  Ai 
any  rate,  we  know  of  the  use  of  ashes  in  ablutions. 
Amongst  the  preparations  which  the  Brahraani 
made  for  any  act  of  religion  was  an  ablution  called 
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.  a  bath  sacred  to  fire,'  the  body  being  rnbbed  ^^  ith 
Mhes  (Colebrooke,  ii.  154). •  Amongst  the  New 
Mexicans  it  was  found  that  a  newborn  child  « as 
w^hed  and  then  covered  with  ashes  (Bancroft, 
T  566)  In  this  case,  however,  the  ashes  may 
have  been  used,  not  as'  part  of  t^e  clcansmg  pro- 
cess but  for  drying,  or  possibly  for  both  P"rp«^f  • 
Se  belonging  U.  the'kahua  nations  were  Wnd 
hv  Bancroft  to  liave  a  practice  of  rubbing  an 
^Zfan's  joints,  especially  the  knees,  with  ashes  in 
order  to  strengthen  them  (Bancroft,  u.  277).  This 
nrartice  mav  have  arisen  from  the  other. 
^  2  Wh?n  ^hes  were  used  for  ablutions,  it  would 
Jn    be    noticed    that   the    hiction    produced  a 

itr"  Thus  the  Nutkas  apply  tljem  in  order  to 
cure  headache,  colic,  or  rheumatism  ;  the  Mi^oKS 
uSa  pt^tero'f  hot  ashes  for  stomachic  aHectiona 
iTd  cases  of  severe  travail  (Bancroft,  i.  204,  39b). J 
Vap^^  baths  are  also  produced  by  means  of  hot 
ash^s      In  parts  of  England  the  ashes  of  a  con- 
^^'aiedbox^ree,  mixed  with  ^oly  water  -ed*" 
be  thoueht  an  effective   remedy  for  cold  lever.s 
Similar  powers  are  attributed  to  the  ashes  of  the 
Kmmadan  sacred  fire  at  Gorakhpur  and  to 
those  of  the  Hindu  Holi-fire  ;  and  m  Ireland  ashes 
from  the  bonfire  on  St.  John's  Day  (Jmie^)  are 
believed  to  aid  the  fertility  of  the  fields  (Crooke, 
«     97   318).     The  Parsis  of  India  dip  their  fingers 
bi  a^heswhUe  the  ancient  Armenians  venerated 
Se^hes  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  scattered  them  m 
streMis  alto  considered  holy.     Among  the  modern 
Armenians  in  like  fashion,  the  ashes  of  the  sacred 
fir™S?ed  on  Feb.  13  are  held  to  pro  cct  men 
and  cattle  from  sickness,  and  are  e^refu  ly  pre- 
served  or  scattered  on  the  four  corners  of  the  roots, 
Ir  Tn  the  stalls,  the  gardens,  and  the  meadows 

^^'tTo^e^f  Jm'iliar  use  of  ashes,  however,  is  that 
associated   witli   mourmnfl  cmtoms.     ihe  ureeKS 
Xwea  their  sorrow  at  bereavement  by  strewing 
themselves  with  ashes   Homer   ^- ='^"'- f  •  O^Z/^^- 
ixiv    315-  riut.  de  Supersht.  ch.  3;  ct.  UeroQ. 
U  85'  •  Ve;.^!,  Jin.  x.  844  ;  Ovid,  Metam  viiL  528), 
o;  by'sittTng  n  them  (Odyss.  vii   153  ;  cf.  H.  xviu 
M)7and  th'-e  practice  of  sprinklin-  ashes  over  the 
hlad  as  a  sign  of  allliction   is  wide-spread,     but 
thU  s^pler  Factice  always  seems  to  be  an  abridg^ 
ment  of  the  more  elaborate  ceremony.     In  course 
^f  time  a  mere  sprinkling  suffices  instead  of  an 
actual  sitting  or  lying  in  dust  or  ashes.     "  becomes 
a  sicn  or  simple  expression  of  what  \vas  originally 
I  iKr  for^  of  s\ibmission  or  h"-;''-.  -"-.P-- 
tised  first  before  visible  persons,  and  then  beiore 
Sble  beings  as  well. '^  Herbert  «?«-"  giv^ 
some  interesting  instances  m  support  of  this  ex 
nlanation   of   the  custom.      Thus,     n  the  Congo 
S'^ns  of  Xfrica,  it  was  found  that  the  person  who 
-ould  do  homage   to   a  banza,  or  village  chief 
prostrau=d  himself,  kissed  the  earth,  and  strewed 
Sust    over   the    forehead    and    arms.     When   the 
Dahoman  made  a  salutat  on,  he  Rostrated  himself 
<»nd  poured  sand  or  earth  upon  las  head.     It  was 
^^fthatthe  Kakandaand  Baonda  people  u^d 
the  same  ceremony  ;  and  we  are  told  of  the  latter. 


that  '  when  they  ^vi8h  to  be  exccs-sively  polite  they 
bring  a  quantity  of  ashes  or  pipeclay  in  a  Piece  of 
Bki^ranl  taking  up  handfuls,  rub  it  o°the  chest 
and  UTiper  front  part  of  each  arm.'  To  what  extent 
this  ceremony  under>ventabridgmentlwe  see,  when, 
n  tead  of  sp/inkling  dust  on  the  head,  people  made 
salutations  by  pretending  to  do  so  (^P^ncer  "^ 
loi  f  \  But  originaUy  the  practice  seems  to  have 
hwn  one  of  humiliation.  At  the  same  time,  even 
among  primitive  folk,  other  customs  have  been 
o\iserved  in  which  the  ashes  seem  to  be  a  mere 
bad"e  of  mourning.  Thus  it  was  found  that  some 
of  the  Californians  mixed  the  ashes  of  a  dead  person 
with  grease,  and  smeared  their  faces  with  the  mix- 
ture.^The  dirt  was  allowed  to  remain  untU  the 
action  of  the  weather  wore  it  oli  (Bancroft,  i.  397). 
?n  the  Arunta  tribe  of  Central  Australia,  it  wa3 
found  that  the  widow  of  a  deceased  man  smead 


rhairr^^ce,  and  breast  .with  white  pipeclay  > 
hence  she  received  the  name  »"^»^'«' '  ^^e  wlutened 
one  '  Sometimes  she  smeared  ashes  froin  a  fare 
over  the  pipeclay,  and  was  then  Mura-vnpu-ta 
ura    meaning     'fire'    (Spencer .piUen.    p.  .500)^ 


•  Workt  are  ciud  simply  by  their  author!^  namM.  The  titles 
ot  the  work.  wUl  bo  lou.id  in  the  '"1'"''>-''''P''J'-     ,„_  u.,.  .  a„ 

f  In  this  particular  inslanco,  however,  we  pof^'Wy  "J^*  *  "" 
of  Jhes  whVh  were  9up,>osed  to  P°''""\'''''"rH'Z  o    a»he8  for 

t  Some  ol  the  Caliton.ians  took  an  internal  dose  of  a»he8  ror 

■rn=erh^ar.^r^^tS°r^-^^^^^^^^^ 
"h'Shif-ufeel'tr-  (rSArt.  accorHin.  to 

Britain,  ed.  W.  0.  Hailitt,  1.  820). 
VOL.  »!.— 8 


Imongstthe" Athapascan  TaculUes  it  was  found 
Umt  alter  a  deceased  man  had  been  Wed  the 
ashes  were  collected  and  put  into  sacks  E»ch 
wiie  then  received  one,  anf  had  to  carry  it  on  her 
person  for  two  years,  during  which  she  waa  clothed 
L  rags  kept  in  a  kind  of  sTavery,.  and  not  allowed 
To  Sy.  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  mourning 
llZ^L  were  erected,  and  t'be  bags  or  boxes  of 
ashes  deposited  in  them  (Bancroft,  i.  126).  Here 
again  the  bag  of  ashes  seems  to  be  a  badge  ot 

"r  Wh^en  bodies  have  been  burned    instead  of 
buTied  at  once,   the    ashes  have  naturally  been 
regarded  as  sacred.     They  are  either  buried  after- 
w.ards  or  left  on  the  altar  and  the  whole  co>  ered 
with  earth,  or  thrown  into  a  river  to  be  earned  out 
to  sea  or  carefully  preserved  in  urns.     In  India, 
when  cremation  first  took  the  place  of  ordinary 
burial   th"y  were  buried  ;  at  a  later  date  they  w-ere 
thrown  i^to  a  sacred  river.     Among    he  Kahua 
natrns  iWas  found  that  the  ashes  of  the  common 
people  werlplaced  in  the  yards  of  their  houses  in 
the  temple  courts,  in  the  mountams,  or  in  the  held, 
in  ti^  J  of  war,  even  in  the  case  of  people  who  have 
not  aTt^gether  adopted  the  practice  of  cremation  in 
?heir  native  land,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  bum 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  partly  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  mutiUting  them"  partly  that  the  warriors 
ash™s  Sit  be  carried  back  to  their  native  place. 
Thfs  explains  the  fact  that  in  the  Homeric  poems 
only  the  biraing  of  corpses  is  mentioned.*    home- 
tfrnes  the  ashes%re  gathered  with  a  good  deal  of 
ceTemony.     When  the  Brahmans  bum  a  corpse,  the 
fire  has  to  be  so  arranged  that  some  of  the  bones 
mavrema-n  for  the  elaborate  ceremony  of  gather- 
may  reiiirf.m      ^,,  ■„,,  :,  „erformed  by  the  nearest 
^ils  LV^nThetst'dry  If  mournin/(Colebrooke 
kmsmanon  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^^  been  thought 

necessary  to  preserve  all  the  ashes,  or  at  least  not 
alHn  the  Lme  place.  Among  the  Nahua  nations, 
ft  was  found  that,  when  a  human  victim  was 
sacrificed!  his  heart,  after  being  ottered  to  the  sun 
w^  burned,  and  the  ashes  Pje^erved  with  ^eai 
care  and  veneration  Bancroft,  ii.  307).  Buddlia 
gave  directions  that  his  body  should  be  cremate. . 
^  j^  j^nnhn  nr  stilva  ('reliquary  monumeDt  ) 
Erected  ovAeashes^  When\ie  Ldy  had  been 
t  ™r^  rnpaHPiKrers  came  from  the  chiefs  or  kings 
of  The  'tribes  abound  and  claimed  the  relics  To 
•  \iu,mtP  these  were  div  ded  amongst  them, 
rnd  tlaSn 'i^ToIbuilt  for  the  P-Po-t  men 
.  See   H.  Blumner,   Lebm  "nd  SUUn  dor  GnKh»n.  II.  M 

(Leipzifr,  1887).      ,,,j  ^„      lluMha.  p.  4'23  (lierlinu  1897>'  yit 
S.o  Hermann  Oldennerv.  .^  ^^^  2Van«l^-<««« 

W  lliaui  Simpson,    rue  "  "'■'•  ,'P  "'  J  •    ^^ 

I  fifth*  Lodgt  «uoltwr  Corunati,  No.  2070,  p.  vt. 
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Mr.  William  Simpson  was  in  Jelalabad  during 
the  Afghan  War,  ne  excavated  the  remains  of  a 
Buddhist  tope,  called  the  Ahin  Posh  Tope,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  the  relic-cell, 
where  he  found  some  brown  dust  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  ashes  of  the  holy  individual  to  whose 
sanctity  the  tope  had  been  erected.  Among  the 
ashes  was  a  golden  relic-liolder.  The  same  writer 
tells  ua  that  amongst  the  Lamas  of  Tibet  also, 
when  a  holy  man  dies,  a  stupa  is  made  for  his 
ashes.  But  he  found  another  practice  amongst 
them.  The  ashes  are  mixed  with  mud  or  clay,  and 
small  figures  of  Buddha  are  made  of  the  mixture. 
These  are  then  placed  in  the  shrines  where  devo- 
tions are  performed.  But  if  the  ashes  of  one 
person  have  sometimes  been  distributed,  the  ashes 
of  two  or  more  persons  have  sometimes  been 
mingled.  In  this  way  Doniitian  and  Julia,  Achilles 
and  Patroclus,  were  united  in  death.  In  other 
cases,  family  urns  gathered  up  the  ashes  of  kins- 
men and  friends.*  It  should  be  added  that  a  king 
has  been  kno%vn  to  lie  in  state  even  when  reduced 
to  ashes.  Thus  it  was  found  that  among  the 
Nahua  nations  they  gathered  the  ashes  and  valu- 
ables of  a  Tarascan  king,  made  them  into  a  figure, 
dressed  it  in  royal  robes,  and  put  a  mask  for  its 
face,  a  golden  shield  on  its  back,  and  bows  and 
arrows  by  its  side  (Bancroft,  ii.  621). 

5.  Ashes  have  not  only  been  regarded  as  sacred, 
but  have  sometimes  been  thought  to  possess  special 
virtues.  We  hear  of  migrating  tribes  among  the 
Nahua  nations  carrying  the  ashes  of  honoured 
chiefs  with  them  to  serve  as  talismanic  relics 
(Bancroft,  ii.  348),  and  of  other  savages  inoculat- 
ing themselves  with  ashes  which  represent  and  are 
supposed  to  impart  moral  and  other  virtues.  Thus, 
as  a  protection  against  disease,  a  slight  incision  is 
made  in  a  person  s  temple,  and  some  powder  made 
of  the  ashes  of  certain  plants  or  anmials  rubbed 
into  the  wound,  those  plants  or  animals  being 
chosen  which  denote  certain  special  qualities  (e.g. 
the  claws  of  a  lion  raiwht  be  used  to  impart  bravery). 
In  this  way  the  fightmg-men  among  some  tribes  of 
South-East  Africa  are  inoculated  with  strength 
and  courage  in  time  of  war  (Frazer,  ii.  361  f.).t 
Of  a  similar  character  is  a  practice  found  among 
the  Tarianas  and  Tucanos  and  some  other  tribes. 
They  disinter  a  corpse  about  a  month  after  burial, 
reduce   it    by   burning    and  pounding    to    a  fine 

Sowder,  mix  this  in  large  conchs  of  caxiri,  and 
rink  it,  in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  •will 
imbibe  the  virtues  of  the  dead  man  (Spencer-Uillen, 
p.  535  f.).  The  Cobeus  were  found  to  drink  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  in  the  same  way.  It  was  a 
similar  kind  of  belief  in  the  virtues  of  human 
ashes  that  led  the  Romans  to  scatter  in  the  city 
the  bones  of  a  general  who  had  celebrated  a 
triumph.  J  In  Bavaria  it  has  been  customary  to 
sprinkle  ashes  from  the  Easter  fire  on  the  land  as  a 
protection  against  hail-storms,  and  in  Bombay  caste 
IS  restored  by  swallo%ving  ashes  given  by  the  guru 
(Crooke,  i.  293).  Ashes  from  the  Imrning  ground 
in  India  are  used  in  '  black  '  magic  (iJ.  p.  261). 

6.  A  different  use  of  aslies  from  any  we  have 
mentioned  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  belief  in 
ghosts.  It  has  been  a  not  uncommon  practice  to 
strew  ashes  on  the  ground  in  order  to  detect  by  the 
footprints  tlie  visits  of  ghosts  or  demons.  The 
practice  has  been  noticed  amongst  the  Philippine 

*  See  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  •Ujdriotaphia,"  ch.  Ui.  (Works,  ed. 
Sayle,  Edin.  1907,  vol.  Hi.  p.  113). 

T  Modern  psycholotrj"  teaches  that  such  a  practice,  however 
euperstitious  the  oriunnal  idea  in  it,  might — and  no  douht  often 
did— have  the  desired  effect.  It  would  serve  to  ren)ind  the 
inoculated  person  of  certain  qualities,  to  concentrate  the  mind 
ujion  them,  and  so  to  produce  them.  This  would  bean  instance 
of  primitive  folk  having  been  led  to  adopt  a  custom  for  a 
reason  of  their  own,  which  for  another  and  a  better  reason  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  tlie  factors  in  civilization. 

t  See  F.  Granger,  Tlte  Horthip  qf  Ou  Roman),  1895,  p.  81  f. 


islanders  ;  and  the  Peruvians,  instead  of  ashes, 
scattered  flour  of  maize  or  quinua  about  the 
dwelling,  to  see  '  by  the  footsteps  whether  the  de- 
ceased has  been  moving  about  (Spencer,  i.  171). 
Amongst  the  funeral  customs  of  the  Hos  of  N.E. 
India,  quite  an  elaborate  rite  has  been  observed,  in 
which  ashes  are  used  to  detect  the  return  of  a 
dead  person's  spirit ;  and  similar  customs  exist  in 
Mirzapur  (Crooke,  i.  176,  ii.  72-74).  Another 
practice  has  been  noticed  in  Yncat&n.  A  child  is 
left  alone  at  night  in  a  place  strewn  with  ashes, 
and  the  animal  whose  footprint  is  found  on  the 
spot  in  the  morning  is  regarded  as  its  guardian 
deity.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  old  super- 
stition that  the  first  bird  or  beast  which  appears 
after  the  birth  of  a  chUd  is  its  spiritual  protector. 
In  German  folklore  we  hear  of  the  little  '  earth- 
men  '  leaving  footprints  in  strewn  ashes ;  and 
in  England  there  was  once  a  superstitious  belief 
that,  if  on  St.  Mark's  Eve  ashes  were  sifted  over 
the  hearth,  the  footprints  would  be  noticed  of 
any  one  who  was  destined  to  die  within  the  year 
(Tylor,  IL  197). 

LmtRATOBK.— W.  Mannhardt,  Wali-  und  FeldkuJW,  1904  ; 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Phmitive  Culture  <,  1903;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Tht 
Golden  Bough  a,  1900 ;  Baldwin  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  TA* 
Native  Tribes  of  CerdraX  Australia,  1899;  E.  S.  Hartland, 
The  Legend  of  Perseus,  1894 ;  H.  Spencer,  Tits  Principles  oj 
Sociology,  1893 ;  William  Simpson,  The  Worship  of  Death  '  in 
Transactions  of  the  Lodge  Quatuor  Coronati,  No.  2076  (1888) ; 
A.  R^ville,  Bist.  des  Relimons,  1883-89;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  r*< 
Ifative  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  1875-76 ;  Sir  T.  E.  Cole- 
brooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  1873 ;  C.  F.  A.  Wuttke,  Gesch. 
des  Heidenthmns,  1862-53 ;  W.  Crooke,  Popular  Religion  and 
Folk-Lore  of  Northern  India,  1896 ;  M.  Abegbian,  Armenischer 
Volksglaube,  1899 ;  M.  Jastrow,  '  Dust,  Earth,  and  Afihes  u 
S3'mbol9  of  Mourning  among  the  Ancient  Hebrews,'  in  JAOS 
XX.  (1899)  133-160.  MAimiCE  A.  CANNEY. 

ASH-MOUNDS  (in  Persia).— The  ash-mounds 
of  Persia  are  a  series  of  elevations  in  the  Province 
of  Azarbaijan  in  north-western  Persia,  composed 
largely  of  ashes  mixed  with  earth,  and  called  '  HiUs 
of  the  Fire-worshippers'  by  the  modem  inhabitants, 
who  assign  their  origin  to  the  fire-cult  of  the  ancient 
Zoroastrians.  Scores  of  these  hillocks  are  scattered 
over  the  great  plain  around  Lake  Urumiah  and  the 
city  of  that  name,  which  is  associated  traditionally 
with  events  in  Zoroaster's  life  in  Azarbaijan.  The 
mounds  are  usually  constructed  of  clay  mingled 
with  immense  deposits  of  ashes  that  are  saturated 
with  nitrous  salts  of  organic  composition ;  and  in 
many  instances  these  elevations  surmount  a  small 
natural  eminence.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  is  nothing  of  a  volcanic  nature  in  their  com- 
position ;  and  although  we  may  not  agree  in  all 
respects  with  the  natives,  who  unanimously  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  movmds  to  the  accumulation  of 
ashes  from  fire-temples,  century  after  century,  we 
may  assume  that  at  least  some  of  the  hillocks  were 
surmounted,  in  ages  past,  by  sanctuaries  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  fire. 

Many  of  these  hills  have  been  excavated  in  recent 
years  by  the  neighbouring  peasants,  who  have  dis- 
covered the  value  of  the  alkaline  quality  of  the 
ashes  for  fertilizing  purposes  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  saltpetre.  Their  casual  diggings  have  re- 
vealed in  one  or  two  instances  remnants  of  ancient 
walls,  and  have  brought  to  light  ancient  pieces  of 
pottery,  terra-cotta  figurines,  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity,  like  the  small  bas-relief  cylinder  of  ala- 
baster found  at  Geog  Tapah,  near  Urumiah,  and 
now  preseri'ed  in  the  flietropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  city.  The  design  of  the  cylinder  is 
archaic  Babylonian  in  style,  and  among  the  figures 
carved  upon  it  are  the  sun-god  Shamasb  and  the 
demi-god  Ea-bani,  as  described  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward 
in  American  Journal  of  Archaology,  vi.  286-301. 
The  Mission  museum  at  Urumiah  contains  simi- 
lar relics.  No  systematic  excavations,  however, 
have   been  carried   on   to  determine  the  possible 
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<'alae  of  the  ash-hills  as  contributing  to  archaeo- 
logical knowleilge  or  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  early  religion  of  IrSn.  The  study  of  the  ash- 
inounds  should  furthermore  be  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  entire  subject  of  kitchen-middens, 
cromlechs,  and  cairns. 

Literature. — For  biblioj;rraphica]  references  and  a  description 
and  photographic  illu.stiatioiis  ot  the  Urumiah  hilloi^ks,  see 
Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  New  Yorl;  and  London, 

1906.  pp.  90-97  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

ASHTART  (ASHTORETH),  ASTARTE.— 
'Ashtart  mnaii)  was  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Canaanites,  Hebrews,  I'hcenicians,  and  in  Phcsn. 
colonies.  This  vocalization  of  the  name  is  attested 
not  only  by  'Athtar,  'Attar,  etc.  in  the  cognate 
languages,  but  by  the  earliest  documentary  evi- 
dence. In  the  Amarna  Letters  (Winckler,  142.  10, 
237.  21)  it  appears  as  Ashtar-ta.  In  a  Bab.  tablet 
(PSBA,  Mar.  1889,  p.  174  If.)  Ash-tar-tu  is  given 
as  the  Pal.  equivalent  of  Islitar,  and  in  the  treaty 
between  Esarhaddon  and  Ba'al  of  Tyre  As-tar-tu 
is  named  as  one  of  the  chief  gods  of  Tyre  (Bezold, 
Catalogue,  539).  The  Gr.  transliteration  is  'Act- 
ripTTi,  which  appears  even  in  the  LXX  along  with 
'AffTupiie.  Augustine  {Qucest.  in  Jud.  16)  gives 
Estart  ox  Astart.  The  pronunciation  nyti^,  'Ash- 
toreth,  of  MT  is  probably  due  to  the  substitution 
of  the  vowels  of  bosheth,  'shameful  thing,'  as  in 
'Molech'  for  'Melech'  (Nbldeke,  GGA,  1884,  p. 
1022). 

I.  Origin. — As  to  the  origin  of  'Ashtart,  opinions 
differ.  Hommel  (Zwei  Jagdin-^chr.  22),  Delitzsch 
(Aisyr.  Lesestiicke*,  a.v.).  Driver  (Hastings'  DB 
i.  188),  Zimmern  {KAT'  420  f.),  Jastrow  (Die  Rel. 
Bab.  81,  207  f.)  hold  that  she  is  derived  from  the 
Babylonian  goddess  Ishtar.  In  favour  of  this  view 
are  the  facts  that  Ishtar  is  mentioned  in  Bab. 
inscriptions  long  before  the  earliest  mention  of 
'Ashtart,  that  Palestine  wa-s  profoundly  influenced 
by  Bab.  religion  durin"  the  third  millennium  B.C., 
and  that  Ishtar  is  called  Ashirat  ildni,  'musterer 
of  the  gods,'  which  suggests  a  derivation  of  her 
name  from  Bab.  ashdru,  the  same  root  from  which 
Ashskur  and  Asherah  may  come  (cf.  Jensen,  KIB 
vi.  409  f.). 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  difUcalties  in 
the  way  of  this  theory:— (1)  This  deity  is  found 
not  merely  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  but  also  in 
Canaan  and  among  all  the  other  Semites.  In  Syria 
she  appears  as  'Attar  or  'Atar  (see  art.  Atar- 
OATIS) ;  in  Moab,  as  'Ashtar  (see  art.  MoAlilTES) ; 
in  South  Arabia,  as  'Athtar  (see  art.  Sab^ans)  ; 
and  in  Abyssinia,  as  'Astar(^\\\\\ex,  Epigr.  Denkm. 
aus  Ahessinicn,  37 f.).  In  classical  Arabic  her 
name  does  not  occur,  though  she  herself  is  known 
under  such  epitliets  as  al-Ldt  and  al-'Uzza  (cf. 
Herod,  iii.  8,  where  alLdt  is  identified  with  Urania 
=  A8tarte).  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  cult  of 
Ishtar  spread  to  all  these  races,  since  no  other 
Bab.  deity  found  such  wide  acceptance.  It  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  'Ashtar  was  a  primitive 
Semitic  goddess.  (2)  The  phonetic  changes  that 
this  name  undergoes  in  passing  from  one  dialect  to 
anotlier  indicate  that  it  is  primitive  Semitic.  In 
Bab.  K  and  u  are  not  distingui.shed.  If  Ishtar  had 
been  the  original  form,  the  appearance  of  the  initial 
V  with  the  vowel  a  in  all  the  cognates  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  the  second  consonant  would 
not  have  undergone  the  regular  mutation  Heb.  b'= 

Arab.  CJ=Aram.  A.  (3)  The  addition  of  the  fem. 
ending  t  in  'A8htar(t)  is  adverse  to  the  theory  of 
a  direct  borrowing  of  the  Bab.  Ishtar.  (4)  The 
absence  of  the  fem.  ending  in  'Ashtar,  Ishtar, 
favours  the  theory  of  a  primitive  Semitic  rather  than 
a  Bab.  orifjin  of  the  name.  Before  tlie  Semitic 
languages  diverged  from  one  another,  the  fem.  end- 
ing was  already  developed,  but  a  number  of  primi- 


tive words  found  in  all  the  dialects,  such  as  d(«,  Scrj, 
are  fem.  without  fem.  ending.  To  this  class  Ishtar- 
'Attar  appears  to  lielong.  If  the  Babylonians  had 
coined  this  name  after  their  separation  from  the 
parent  stock,  they  would  have  appended  the  fem. 
ending.  (5)  The  difi'erent  genders  of  the  name  in 
the  dialects  witness  to  its  primitive  character.  In 
iSouth  Arabia  'Athtar  is  masc,  in  Moab  also  ap- 
parently in  the  compound  'Ashtar-Chemosh.  If 
these  cults  had  been  derived  from  Babylonia,  where 
Ishtar  was  fem.,  the  change  of  sex  would  have  been 
impossible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  'Ashtar  was  a 
primitive  Semitic  name  of  some  physical  object, 
this  might  have  been  regarded  as  fem.  by  one 
tribe  and  masc.  by  another,  just  as  in  South  Arabia 
xhaiiis,  '  tlie  sun,'  was  fem.,  while  elsewhere  it  was 
usually  masculine.  (6)  One  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Babylonian  Ishtar  is  her  con- 
nexion with  the  planet  Venus.  There  is  no  trace 
of  this  in  other  early  Semitic  religions,  and  this 
makes  it  improbable  that  she  is  the  prototype  of 
'Ashtar,  'Athtar,  etc.  (7)  The  use  of  the  pluial 
'axhtaroth  in  the  sense  of  'offspring'  (Dt  7"* 
ojj4. 18. 61)  cannot  be  explained  from  tne  goddess 
Ishtar,  but  points  to  a  primitive  Semitic  root  niry. 
The  Bab.  association  of  Ishtar  with  nrx,  accord- 
ingly, is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  one  of  the 
punning  combinations  of  which  there  are  so  many 
instances  in  Bab.  literature. 

2.  Original  sex  and  character.  —  If  'Ashtar- 
'Athtar  was  a  primitive  Semitic  name,  the  question 
then  arises  as  to  its  original  gender :  \Va8  it 
masculine,  as  in  South  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  (CIS 
IV.  i.  40.  4,  41.  2f.,46.  5;  Hommel,  Aiifs.  u.  Abh.  34; 
Mordtmann,  Him.  Ins.  862,  886";  Miiller,  ZDMG 
xxxvii.  4.  326;  Barton,  Hcbraica,  x.  62-59,  202- 
205),  and  apparently  in  Moab  (Mesha  Ins.  17  ; 
Barton,  Sein.  Origins,  141);  or  feminine,  as  in 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Syria,  Canaan,  Israel,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  the  Phoenician  colonies?  Zimmern 
(KAT*  420)  holds  that  it  was  originally  masc, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  fem.  ending,  but 
this  proves  nothing  if  the  word  belongs  to  the 
earliest  period  of  Semitic  language.  Baudissin 
(PRE'  152)  suggests  that  there  were  originally  both 
a  male  and  a  female  'Ashtar,  just  as  there  were 
ilu  and  llat,  Ba'al  and  Ba'alat ;  but  no  other  case 
exists  where  the  fem.  is  expressed  by  the  same 
word  as  the  masculine.  The  most  likely  view  is 
that  'Aslitar  was  originally  feminine.  YiiiB  \s  the 
gender  in  all  the  Semitic  languages  except  South 
Arabic  and  Moabite,  and  therefore  is  probably 
primitive.  It  corresponds  also  with  early  Semitic 
social  organization.  There  is  a  large  body  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Semites  before  their  separa- 
tion passed  through  a  matriarchal  stage  of  society 
(see  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship,  131  ff.  ;  Barton,  Sem. 
Origins,  30 ff.).  The  tribe  was  a  group  of  people 
inhabiting  a  particular  oasis  in  the  Araoian  desert. 
It  was  made  up  of  mothers  and  their  brothers  and 
children.  The  fathers  were  men  of  other  tribes, 
dwelling  in  other  oases,  who  contracted  only  tem- 
porary unions  with  the  mothers.  Descent  was 
traced  through  the  mother,  and  she  was  the  head 
of  the  clan  in  peace  and  in  war.  In  such  a  society 
the  chief  deity  of  tlie  tribe  must  have  been  con- 
ceived as  a  counterpart  of  the  human  matriarch. 
Male  divinities  miglit  exist  and  be  known  as  Sn, 
'  maternal  uncle '  (cf.  aiiSn,  TOxSn),  but  they  would 
not  be  called  '  father,'  and  would  play  so  unim- 
portant a  part  that  they  would  survive  only 
sporadically  in  later  religion.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  all  those  traits  which  are 
oldest  and  most  permanent  in  the  character  of 
'Ashtart-Ishtar  are  those  which  for  other  reasons 
we  must  predicate  of  the  ancient  Semitic  tribal 
mother. 
(1)  She  is  the  goddess  of  untrammelled  ttxual 
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love.  In  the  Ea-bani  episode  of  the  Gil^amesh  Epic, 
one  of  the  earliest  monaments  of  Bab.  literature 
(KIB  vi.  166-171),  she  is  represented  as  forming 
numerous  unions  which  bring  mischief  to  her 
iuitors.  In  the  Descent  to  Hades  (KIB  vi.  86  f.), 
sexual  relations  among  men  and  animals  cease  the 
moment  that  she  enters  the  under  world.  Prosti- 
tution as  a  religious  rite  in  her  service  is  widely 
attested  :  in  Babylonia,  by  the  Gilgamesh  Epic 
(KIB  vi.  122-129),  Herodotus  (i.  19L)),  Strabo  (xW. 
1.  20),  Ep.  Jer"  (  =  Bar  6");  in  Syria,  by  Lucian 
(Dea  Syr.  22,  43) ;  in  Arabia,  by  f  heodoret  (Hist. 
Relig.,ed..  Sirniond,  iii.  883  ;  cf.  Wellhausen,  Restc', 
44) ;  in  the  Phoenician  colonies  at  Carthage,  Cyprus, 
and  Sicily,  by  Augiistine  (Civ.  Dei,  ii.  4),  Herodotus 
(i.  199),  CIS  I.  i.  86,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Pro- 
treptikos,  12  f.),  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.  v.  19),  Justin 
(xviii.  5),  Strabo  (vi.  2.  5).  Among  the  Hebrews  and 
Phoenicians,  ?'c?<^A<5<A,  or  '  temple  harlots,'  are  often 
mentioned,  but  they  are  not  expressly  connected 
with  the  cult  of  'Ashtart  (yet  cf.  Herod,  i.  105). 
If,  however,  they  belonged  to  her  in  the  colonies, 
they  doubtless  belonged  to  her  also  in  the  home 
country.  Ba'alat,  '  mistress,'  the  goddess  of  Gebal 
(Byblus)  is  only  a  title  of  'Ashtart,  and  prostitu- 
tion in  her  service  is  described  by  Lucian  (Dea  Syr. 
6tf.).  The  identification  of  'Ashtart  with  Aphro- 
dite by  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians  is  also 
evidence  of  her  sexual  character.  In  this  aspect 
she  is  clearly  a  counterpart  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
woman,  who  bestowed  her  love  as  she  pleased  upon 
men  of  other  and  often  hostile  tribes,  who  was 
courted  at  the  risk  of  life  (cf.  Mu'allaqat  of 
Lahid  16-19,  of  'Antarah  &-22,  of  Edrith  1-9),  and 
who  had  frequent  occasion  to  bewail  the  death  of 
some  Adonis. 

(2)  'Ashtart-Ishtar  is  a  goddess  of  maternity  and 
fertility.  With  her  is  as.sociated  her  son  Tainmuz 
(see  art.  Tammuz).  Under  the  title  bilit  iU, 
'  mistress  of  the  gods,'  she  is  represented  in  Assyr.- 
Bab.  art  bearing  on  her  left  arm  a  child,  which 
she  suckles  at  her  breast,  while  with  her  right 
hand  she  caresses  or  blesses  it  (Bezold,  ZA  ix.  121, 
line  5).  She  is  called  bdnat-ilUni,  '  creatrix  of 
the  gods'  (Haupt,  Akkadische  und  s^tmerische 
Keilschrifttexte,  116  f.  obv.  6).  She  is  often  desig- 
nated the  'mother'  or  'creatrix'  of  men  (cf. 
Zimraem,  KAT*  428  f.).  In  the  Deluge  Story 
(KIB  vi.  238  f.)  men  are  described  as  her  ott'- 
spring.  In  Babylon  she  was  known  as  Mu'allidtu 
or  ilfulittu  (ni;"),  'she  who  causes  to  bear,'  from 
which  is  derived  the  name  Mylitta  in  Herodotus, 
i.  131,  199  (Jensen,  Koitnologie,  294,  515).  In  a 
SabEean  inscription  (JA,  8  s^r.  ii.  256  tf.)  'Athtar, 
who  is  commonly  male,  is  called  '  the  mistress, 
mother-'Athtar,'  and  is  described  as  the  giver  of 
children.  In  Arabia  the  goddess  was  comparable 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  -with  the  child  Jesus  (Epi- 
phanius,  Panarion,  Ii.).  The  existence  of  trie 
same  conception  in  the  West  is  attested  by  the 
Carthaginian  jiroper  name  mncvsK,  ''Ashtart  is  a 
mother'  (CIS  2(33),  by  the  title  '  mother'  applied  to 
the  Paphian  goddess,  and  by  numerous  myths  of 
the  sons  of  'Ashtart  (Aphrodite,  Venus).  In  this 
aspect  also  she  is  the  counterpart  of  the  ancient 
Semitic  woman,  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  children 
of  the  tribe. 

(3)  'Ashtart-Ishtar  is  a  vjar-goddess.  She  appears 
to  Ashurbanipal  robed  in  flames,  Avith  quivers  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  a  bow  in  her  left 
hand,  while  with  her  right  she  draws  a  sword  out 
of  its  sheath  (KIB  ii.  227,  251).  In  Babylonian  art 
she  is  often  depicted  fullv  armed,  standing  on  a 
leopard  or  a  lion.  In  one  hymn  (Roisner,  108")  she 
says  of  herself,  '  Into  battle  I  fly  like  a  swallow.' 
In  like  manner  the  Canaanite  'Ashtart  was  re- 
garded by  the  Egyptians  a.s  a  warguildess  (ZX  ix. 
[1871]  119),  and  was  depicted  standing  on  a  lion 


(Miiller,  Asien,  313  f.).  The  armour  of  Saul  was 
placed  as  a  trophy  in  the  temple  of  the  riiilistine 
'Ashtart  (1  S  31'°).  Her  statue  at  Cythera,  a 
Phoenician  colony,  was  in  full  armour  (PausAn.  iii. 
23.  1),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  armed 
Aphrodite  and  armed  Venus  of  Gr.-Kom.  art 
were  perpetuations  of  Phoenician  types.  'Attar  at 
Hierapolis  rode  on  a  lion  (Macrol)ius,  Sat.  i.  23. 
18  f.).  This  warlike  character  of  'Ashtart  stands 
in  marked  contrast  to  her  maternal  character,  and 
is  the  basis  of  an  antithesis  often  fouml  in  Gr. 
and  Lat.  poets.  It  finds  a  natural  explanation  in 
the  analogy  of  the  ancient  Semitic  matriarch,  who 
was  not  only  the  mother  of  her  tribe,  but,  like 
Deborah  (Jg  5''")  and  Samsi  queen  of  Aribi  (KIB 
iL  54  f.),  its  leader  in  battle. 

Other  traits  of  'Ashtart-Ishtar  are  local  or  late, 
so  that  they  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  primitive 
conception  of  this  deity.  In  Babylonia  she  la 
identified  with  the  planet  Venus  (also  with  Sirioa 
and  Virgo),  but  this  does  not  appear  elsewhere, 
except  in  late  writers  who  have  been  influenced  by 
Babylonian  theology  (e.g.  Suidas  and  Zonaras,  Lex. 
s.  V.  ;  Lydus,  de  Mens.  iv.  44  j  Athenecus,  Ix.  392  D  ; 
Myth.  Vatic,  i.  17,  ii.  37,  iii.  8  ;  Philo  Bybl.  in 
Miiller,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grcecorum,  iii. 
569.  24).  The  identification  of  'Ashtart  A\-ith  the 
moon  by  Lucian  (Dea  Syr.  4)  and  Herodian  (v.  6.  4) 
is  unconfirmed  by  ancient  CAidence,  and  is  due  to 
theological  speculation.  The  horns  with  which 
goddesses  are  depicted  in  Phoenician  art  are  not 
those  of  the  crescent  moon  but  of  a  cow,  and  are 
probably  derived  from  the  ECT^ptian  Hathor, 
with  whom  'Ashtart  was  early  identified  (Miiller, 
Asien,  314).  On  'Ashtaroth  Qamaim,  ''Ashtart 
of  the  two  horns,'  see  Moore,  JBL  xvi.  155  ff. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  original 
conception  of  'Ashtar(t)  as  a  divine  coniiterpart 
of  the  human  matriarch  seems  to  be  c.--tablished. 
When  society  changed  from  a  matriarchate  to  a 
patriarchate,  either  a  male  deity  was  exalted  to 
the  chief  place,  and  'Ashtar(t)  became  his  consort, 
as  in  Canaan,  or  her  sex  was  changed,  as  in  South 
Arabia  and  Moab.  This  could  be  done  the  more 
readily  since  her  name  had  originally  no  feminine 
ending. 

3.  Etymolog:y  of  name. — The  original  character  of  'AshtaKt) 
must  guide  us  in  the  effort  to  find  an  et>'moIo^'y  and  a  meaninor 
for  her  name.    If  it  is  primitive  Semitic,  it  must  be  derived 

from  the  root  •ashar,  Heb.  •'«'»,   Arab.    JLt.  Aram.   5A\. 

The  ( is  infixed  after  the  analog)-  of  the  Arab.  viii.  stem  iqtatata 
and  .Assyr.  kit^hfln.  and  is  transposed  with  the  sibilant  after 
the  analogy  of  ifeh.  hishtafydwih  and  Assyr.  qashilu  for  qadshu. 
In  Heb.  and  Aram.  "IC'V  means  *to  be  rich,'  which  represents 

Arab.   _x.z  rather  than  -ILC,  uid  therefore  throwi   no  light 

on  the  primitive  meaning  of  -JLC. 

In  Arab,  the  common  meaning  for  *athara  is  *  stnmble,'  but 
'af/irand  *athar\,  or  *athtbari,  are  used  of  palm-trees  or  seed- 
produce  which  are  watered  naturally;  and  \Uht\T  means  *» 
channel  to  irrigat*  a  palm  tree  such  as  is  termed  ft'iT  (Lane,  t^z. 
s.v.).  If  these  words  are  primiti^'e  and  not  loan-vvnnls,  the  root 
may  mean  '  to  be  watered^'  The  parallelism  in  !*s  (oio  sui^estd 
the  possibility  of  a  similar  meaning  for  iPy.  If  so,  '<v<htar  in  a 
reflexive  SLMise  may  mean  'the  self-watering,"  i.e.  'the  spring,' 
and  in  a  passive  sense  '  the  watered '  or  *  fertilized,'  as  in  the 
Heb.  'asA^ir(5/A='ofif8pring'  or  'Iambs.'  All  this,  however,  is 
very  uncertain. 

It  does  not  seem  unnatural  that  the  primitive  Semites  should 
have  re^'ardt'd  the  nunien  of  a  spring  as  a  divine  matriarch,  such 
aa  we  have  seen  'Ashtar(f )  to  be.  To  the  spring,  man  and  beast 
owed  their  lives  in  the  arid  desert.  It  formed  Ilie  oasis  about 
which  as  a  centre  the  tribe  rallied.  It  nourished  the  date  paliu, 
which  furnished  food,  and  which  enn>hasi7ed  sex  by  its  distinc- 
tion of  male  and  female  trees,  and  its  need  of  artifi<--ial  cross- 
pollination.  Everywhere  thrnu^rhout  the  Semitic  world  springl 
were  holy  (cf.  Baudissin,  Sludifii.  ii.  148-1S4).  and  the  same  l« 
true  even  in  modem  .An-xbia  and  Sx'ria  (Curtis.s.  Uritevx.  Ilel., 
W-96.  113-115).  In  the  Sali.i'aii  inscriptions  'Athtar  is  entitled 
'  Lord  of  the  water•sllp|.|.^  '  {VIS  n-.  i.  41 ;  ZDMG  liv.  246),  and 
is  described  as  the  giver  of  harvests  (C/5  iv.  ii.  104,  106).  Al- 
*Uzzd,  'the  miffhty.'  a  tiile  of  the  fern.  'Athtar,  was  connected 
with  the  sacred  spring  /enizem  at  Mecca  (Wellhausen,  Restti, 
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St-U,  1(13).  In  a  Bab.  hjinn  (Haupt,  Akkadische  vnd  mnv.r- 
uehe  A'<'  i.-.chrijttexte,  llti  f.)  Ishtar  is  described  a-* '  the  one  who 
causes  vLi-dure  to  spring  forth,  .  .  .  creatrix  of  everything.'  Of 
Atargatis,  I'lutari^h  says,  *  She  la  the  divinity  who  out  of  moisture 
produces  the  seeds  of  all  things.'  Her  chief  sanctuary  Hier- 
apolis  bore  the  native  name  of  Mabbog  (Bambyce ;  i.e.  yi3D 
'spring'),  and  had  a  lake  full  of  sacred  fishes.  At  Askalon 
also  she  bad  a  lake  and  sacred  fishes,  and  was  represented  as 
a  raerniaid  with  a  fish's  tail  (see  art.  Ataroatis).  One  of  the 
chief  sanctuaries  of  the  Phcen.  *.\shtart  was  at  Aphaka  (  =  p'2f*, 
'water-course'),  at  the  point  where  the  Adonis  River  bursts 
out  of  a  cave  in  the  side  of  .Mt.  Lebanon.  Many  nymphs  of 
fountains  and  streams  in  Ph<cn.  settlements  may  be  only  variant 
forms  of  'Ashtjirt.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  etymolofry 
which  connects  'Ashtart  with  a  root  meaning  '  to  be  watered,' 
and  interprets  it  as  the  numen  of  a  spring,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  unreasonable  (see  W.  R.  Smith,  SemiUH"^,  100 ;  Wellhausen, 
Reale",  1  Hi :  Ljigarde,  Get.  Abh.  14;  Halevy,  REJ  i.\.  18'2f. ; 
HotTniann,  Phu-ii.  Ins.  21  f. ;  Baudissin,  Jahve  et  Moloch,  23  f. ; 
Schloltmanji,  ZDilG  xx\\:  657  ff.;  Noldeke,  ZDMG  xl.  742; 
Barton,  Sent.  Origins,  102  f.  ;  Uaupt,  ZDMG  xxxiv.  768). 

4.  Primitive  worship.  —  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  'A.shtar(t)  was  worshipped  in  primitive 
tiraes,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  those  rites 
which  are  most  ancient  and  most  prevalent 
among  the  Semites  were  originally  consecrated 
to  her.  Some  offerings  were  cast  into  the  sacred 
spring,  as  in  Arabia  (Wellliausen,  Reste^,  76), 
and  in  modem  Syria  (Curtiss,  Ursem.  Eel. 
114,  270) ;  but  in  other  cases,  such  as  bloody 
wcrifices,  this  was  impracticable,  and  another 
point  of  contact  with  the  goddess  was  needed. 
This  was  found  in  the  mas^ehah,  or  '  standing 
■tone,'  which  was  erected  as  a  beth-el,  or  'abode 
of  deity,'  near  the  spring.  On  this  victims  might 
be  slain  and  offerings  might  be  poured  with- 
out contaminating  the  sacred  waters.  This  was 
the  form  of  the  goddess  at  Petra  (Epiplianius, 
Panarion,  li.).  Down  to  the  latest  times  the 
'Ashtart-Aphrodite  of  Paphos  was  identilied  with 
«uch  a  stone  (Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  3  ;  Serv.  Aen.  i.  7'20 ; 
Bead,  Hist.  Num.  628).  The  Ba'alat  of  Gebal 
waa  similarly  represented,  to  judge  from  a  coin 
of  this  city  (Pietschmann,  Phonizier,  200).  In 
Canaanite  temples  in  general  masscbOth  ratlier 
than  images  seem  to  have  embodied  the  mother- 
goddess.  This  is  alluded  to  apparently  in  Jer  2" 
'  who  say  to  the  stone,  Thou  hast  brought  me 
forth '  (see  art.  Massebah).  The  sacred  precinct 
around  the  massebah  was  enclosed  with  'dsherim, 
or  '  totem  posts,'  which  also  received  religious 
reverence  and  were  early  identified  with  'Ashtar(t) 
(see  art.  POLES).  Offerings  were  made  of  tlie 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  the  increase  of  the  flocks 
and  herds.  The  first-born  of  animals  were  sacred. 
Circumcision  was  practised  as  a  consecration  of 
the  reproductive  powers,  and  the  first-bom  child 
was  sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  increased  fertility. 
In  Gezer,  where  the  cult  of  the  mother-goddess  is 
everywhere  in  evidence,  the  remains  of  hundreds 
of  new-bom  infants  have  been  discovered  around 
the  standing  stones  of  the  high  place  (for  the 
existence  of  this  custom  among  the  Arabs,  see  Isaac 
of  Antioch,  ed.  Uickell,  220).  A  spring  feast  was 
celebrated  at  the  time  when  the  lambs  were  bom, 
and  an  autumnal  festival  at  the  time  of  the  gather- 
ing of  the  date  harvest.  These  occasions  were 
marked  by  great  sexual  licence  (see  W.  R.  Smith, 
Semites^  469  ff.  ;  Wellliausen,  Rente',  94- 101  j 
Barton,  Sem.  Origins,  108-115  ;  and  art.  Semites). 

J  History  of  cult. — If  'Ashtart  was  a  primitive 
Semitic  deity,  she  must  have  been  brought  into 
Canaan  by  tne  first  Semitic  settlers.  Iler  name 
first  appears  in  the  annals  of  Thothmes  III.  (B.C. 
1478)  in  the  name  of  the  city  'A-t-tira-tu  (Milller, 
Asien,  162,  3i:j).  In  the  Amama  Letters  (c.  B.C. 
1400)  this  city  is  mentioned  {KIB  v..  Let.  142.  10 
237.21).  In  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Kaniesesll. 
and  Khetaaar  (e.  B.C.  1270)  the  'AshUrt  of  the  land 
of  the  llitlites  is  named  (Breasted,  Egyp.  Records, 
Hi.  172).  Evidently  the  Canaanite  mother-deity 
was  so  well  known  to  the  Egyptians  that  her  name 


served  as  a  general  designation  for  foreign  goddesses 
(Miiller,  Anien,  313f.).  In  the  mound  of  Gezer  a 
large  number  of  plaques  have  been  discovered  in 
pre-Israelite  levels,  representing  a  nude  deity  who 
IS  doubtless  'Ashtart.  No  other  images,  except  of 
Egyptian  origin,  are  found  in  these  levels,  an  1 
this  indicates  that  'Ashtart  remained  the  principal, 
if  not  the  exclusive,  deity  of  the  ancient  Canaan  ites 
as  of  the  primitive  Semites  (see  art.  Canaanh  is). 

In  the  OT  'Ashtart  appears  as  a  survival  in  the 
city-name  'AshtarCth  (Dt  I*,  Jos  9'»  12*  13'*-", 
1  Oh  65«l")).  In  Jos  21"  =  1  Ch  e^i")  this  is  called 
Be'eshtera,  i.e.  Beth-' Ashtart,  '  house  of  'Ashtart.' 
The  plural  vocalization  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
spelling  in  the  Amarna  Letters,  and  can  hardly 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  several  'Ashtarts  were 
worshipped  at  this  shrine.  It  may  perhaps  be 
a  plural  of  majesty  like  'Elohim.  'Ashtaroth- 
Qarnaim  (Gn  14»,  1  Mac  S^,  2  Mac  12=')  is  perhaps 
to  be  distinguished  from  'Ashtaroth.  In  Jg  2"  lu", 
1  S  7^''  12'"— all  from  a  late  Elohistic  or  Deutero- 
noniic  hand — it  is  stated  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
jieriod  of  tlic  Judges  worshipped  the  Ba'alim  and 
the  'Ashtaroth  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Here  'Ash- 
taroth means  no  more  than  '  goddesses,'  as  in  the 
Bab.-Assyr.  formula  iluni  u-ishtardti,  'gods  and 
goddesses ' — a  usage  that  occurs  as  early  as  the  time 
of  yammurabi  (L.  W.  King,  ffammurabi,  ii.  34). 
Since  'Ashtart  was  known  to  the  Canaanites,  and 
also  probably  to  the  pre-Mosaic  Hebrews,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  was  worshipped  by 
Israel  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  According 
to  1  S  31'°,  the  Philistines,  who  also  were  new- 
comers in  Palestine,  had  adopted  the  cult  of  the 
Semitic  mother-goddess  (read  the  sing,  with  LXX 
7-6  'Ao-ra^eJoO-  In  1  K  ll'>-»=',  2  K  23"  'Ashtart  is 
called  the  'goddess'  (or  '  loathsome  object')  of  the 
Sidoniaus,  and  her  worship  is  said  to  have  been 
favoured  by  Solomon.  In  the  latter  passages 
'Ashtart  is  construed  as  a  proper  name  without 
the  article.  The  same  is  true  in  the  Phoen.  in- 
scriptions. We  do  not  read  of  the  'Ashtart  of 
Tyre  and  the  'Ashtart  of  Sidon,  as  of  the  Ba'al 
of  Tyre  and  the  Ba'al  of  Sidon.  In  Tin  mricv  of  CIS 
135,  TiK  is  probably  an  epithet  and  not  the  name  of 
the  city  Eryx.  In  spite  of  this,  different  'Ashtarts 
were  worshipped  in  uiti'erent  cities,  and  the  plural, 
as  noted  above,  couhl  have  the  general  sense  of 
'goddesses.'  The  use  as  a  proper  name,  accord- 
ingly, is  due,  as  in  the  case  of  'Amm,  'Atnmi  (q.v.) 
to  loss  of  the  primitive  meaning. 

The  worship  of  'Ashtart  in  Phoenicia  and  the 
Phoen.  colonies  is  well  attested  by  inscriptions 
and  statements  in  classical  writers :  at  Sidon,  by 
Tabnith  Ins.  1,  2,  6 ;  CIS  I.  i.  3.  15,  16,  18 ;  4.  5  ; 
Lucian,  Dea  Syr.  4 ;  Achil.  Tat.  i.  1 ;  Lydus, de  Mem. 
iv.  44  ;  Malalas,  CAron.  ed.  Dind.ip.  31  ;  at  Tyre,  by 
Sanchoniathon  (Philo  Bybl.  in  Miiller,  Fragmcnta 
hist.  Grwc.  iii.  569,  fr.  '24),  Menander  (in  Josephus, 
.i4n<.VIII.  v.  3,  c.  Ap.  i.  18)  ;  at  Umel-'Awamid  near 
Tyre,  by  CIS  8  ;  at  Ma'^flb,  by  the  Ma'filb  Int.  4  ; 
in  Cyprus,  by  C/S  11.  3 ;  88a.  4  (cf.  46,  72),  CIA  ii. 
168  ;  at  Gul  near  Malta,  by  CIS  132.  3  ;  at  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  by  CIS  135  ;  140.  1  ;  at  Carthage,  by  C/5255. 
4f.;  263.  4,  C.  R.Acad.  Int.  7,  Dec.  18'J4,  Augustine, 
Qucest.  in  Jud.  16,  Ifeptat.  vii.  16  (Migne,  iii.  797). 
It  is  |>robable  that  Ba'alat,  '  mistress,  the  goddess 
of  (Jebal  and  other  I'hccn.  towns  {CIS  1.  2tf.  ;  177  ; 
I'liilo  Byh.  in  Miiller,  Frarpncnta  Hist.  Grwc.  iii. 
569  ;  Melito  in  Curcton,  Spic.  44),  is  only  a  title  of 
'Ashtart.  Her  cult  was  the  same  a*  that  of  'Ash- 
tart, and  she  is  identified  with  Astarte  by  Plutarch, 
de  Lnde  et  Osiride,  16  (cf.  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii. 
59).  Tanith  also  and  other  Phoen.  goddesses  may 
be  only  local  forms  of  'Ashtart  (see  PnaCNICIANS). 
In  Pha-nicia,  Cyprus,  and  most  uf  the  islands  of 
the  Mgaan,  statuettes  have  been  found  representing 
a  nude  female  holding  a  dove.    These  are  «iniil«.r 
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in  type  to  the  plaques  dUcovered  at  Gezer,  and 
are  generally  believed  to  represent  the  Phcen. 
goddess  (see  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  fig.  381  f.).  On 
Phoen.  coins  she  is  represented  standing  on  the 
prow  of  a  galley  with  a  mural  crown  on  her  head 
or  in  her  hand. 

Into  Syria  proper  the  cult  of  'Ashtart  seems  never 
to  have  spread,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
native  goddess  Atargatis.  Although  'Attar  was 
originally  the  same  as  'Ashtar,  the  two  goddesses 
had  diverged  so  far  that  they  were  never  identified. 
Lucian  (Dea  Syr.)  carefully  distinguishes  them. 
There  was  even  a  temple  ot  Atargatis  at  Askalon 
alongside  of  that  of  Astarte,  and  Atargatis  elsewhere 
invaded  the  territory  of  'Ashtart.  Accordingly, 
whenTertullian  (^/)o?.  24),  Artemidoms(  Oneirocrii. 
L  8),  and  Lydus  {de  Mens.  iii.  35,  iv.  44)  call  Astarte 
the  goddess  of  Syria,  this  only  shows  a  loose  usage 
of  the  name  Syria. 

From  the  Phoenicians  the  colt  of  'Ashtart  spread 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Romans.  One  inscription 
{CIG  6807)  shows  that  her  worship  was  carried, 
probably  by  Koman  soldiers,  as  far  as  Corbridge 
in  England.  Hommel  (Neue  Jahrb.  f.  Phil.  cxxv. 
[1882]  176;  Aufi.  u.  Abh.  34)  attempts  to  show 
that  Aphrodite  is  etymologically  the  same  as 
'Ashtart ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Greeks  identified  'Ashtart  with 
Aphrodite  (cf.  the  inscription  from  Delos  in 
Bulletin  cU  Corresp.  HdUnique,  vi.  1882,  p.  473). 
Aphrodite  often  bears  the  title  of  Urania  or 
Caelestis,  but  this  is  also  a  title  of  'Ashtart  (Jer 
7"  44"'-  "  ;  Sanohoniathon  in  Mtiller,  Fraginenta 
Sitt.  Orcec.  iii.  569).  Many  of  the  seats  of  Aphro- 
dite worship  were  originally  old  Phcen.  sanctuaries. 
The  temple  of  Urania  Aphrodite  at  Askalon 
(Herod.  L  105)  must  be  the  same  as  the  '  house  of 
'Ashtart'  (1  S  31'").  The  Aphrodite  whose  rites 
at  Aphaka  are  described  by  Lucian  {Dea  Syr.  6) 
and  Eusebius  {Vit.  Const,  iii.  55),  and  whom 
Sozomen  (HE  ii.  5)  calls  Urania,  can  have  been  no 
other  than  the  Ba'alat  of  Gebal  whose  identity 
with  'Ashtart  has  already  been  discussed.  The 
shrines  of  Aphrodite  in  Cyprus  also  were  certainly 
Phoen.  foundations,  and  when  Homer  calls  her 
Kintfut  and  Kufl^pcia  (II.  V.  330 ;  Od.  viii.  283,  xviiL 
193),  be  shows  that  she  was  derived  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  Phoenicians.  In  like  manner  Venus 
Erycina  of  the  Romans  is  identical  with  the  old 
Phoen.  'Aahtart  of  Eryx,  and  Cicero  says  expressly 
(de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  59 ;  cf.  Lydus,  de  Mens.  iv.  44) 
that  there  are  four  Venuses,  one  originating  in 
Syria  and  Cyprus,  who  is  called  Astarte  and  is 
recorded  to  nave  wedded  Adonis.  Compare  also 
what  Lucretius  says  of  '  i5ineadum  genetrix '  in 
the  opening  lines  of  de  Ecrum  Natura.  It  is  clear, 
aocordiugly,  that  much  information  in  regard  to 
the  oult  of  'Ashtart  may  be  gained  from  a  careful 
sifting  of  the  statements  of  classical  authors  con- 
cerning Aphrodite  and  Venus  (see  art.  GREEK 
Reugion).  It  is  even  possible  that  Rhea,  Cybele, 
and  other  mother-goddesses  of  the  ancient  world 
may  be  ultimately  derived  from  the  Semitic 
'Auitart,  or  at  least  may  be  modified  by  her  infln- 
enoe  (see  Atabqatis,  Ishtar). 

LmmATir&B. — la  addition  to  the  discuasiooj  mentioned  abore, 
eM  E.  Meyer,  art.  '.-Vstarte'  In  Eoscher  (1881);  Comont,  art. 
'AJtarte'  m  PaalvWissowa  (1896);  Baudissia,  'Ast&rta  and 
Aachera "  (with  full  bibliocrapby  of  earlier  writers)  in  PRE* 
(I89e);  Driver,  'ABhtoreti'  in  Hastings'  i)B(lS9S);  Farnell, 
Cii.l,  cha.  nd.-xxiii.  (toI.  ii.  1896);  Moore,  'Asbtoreth'  in 
Klii  (18M);  Barton,  'Aabloreth  and  ber  Influeoce  in  the 
or,'  JBL  X.  73(1.,  "The  Semitic  labtar  Colt'  in  Hebraica,  ii. 
ns»J)  133-166, 1.  0894)  1-74,  A  SUteh  o/ Stmitic  Orient  (1902) ; 
Haapt,  "The  Name  Istar.'  in  JAOS  nriii.  (1907)  m-119; 
L«wy ,  S»m.  Frtmda.  im  (iritch.  148, 186  f.  See  also  the  Utara- 
Van  under  Atakoatib,  [sutak. 

Lewis  Bayles  Paton. 
ASIA    (Etlmology,    Religions,    and    Ethics). — 
The  distinctive  title  of  ojfkina  gentium,  formerly 


awarded  to  Asia  by  common  consent,  was  based 
niaiuly  on  her  vast  population,  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  kno\vn  world. 
Now  it  may  be  taken  in  a  more  literal  sense,  as 
indicating  that  this  continent  is  really  the  officina, 
the  true  cradle  of  the  human  species.  In  art. 
Ethnology  it  is  shown  that  man  was  specialized 
most  probably  in  Malaysia  during  Pliocene  times, 
that  is,  while  that  insular  region  still  formed  part 
of  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

From  this  centre  of  origin  and  dispersion  the 
first  migratory  routes,  still  in  the  late  Pliocene  or 
early  Pleistocene  Age,  may  now  be  followed  almost 
step  by  step  through  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Indo- 
Chma,  and  India  to  the  Tibetan  plateau,  which 
was  not  yet  so  sharply  cut  oif  from  those  lands  aa 
it  afterwards  was  by  the  continuous  upheaval  of 
the  Himalayan  system.  Recently  a  very  old 
station  on  this  route  was  revealed  in  the  Pahang 
district,  north  of  Johore  (Malay  Peninsula),  where 
a  rudely  worked  stone  implement  was  found  rest- 
ing on  limestone  rock  45  feet  below  the  surface, 
among  some  river  gravel,  above  which  was  a  bed  of 
clay  43  feet  thick,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  nreenstone  hills  skirting  the  Tui  river  valley. 
These  hills  had  been  overlaid  by  the  limestone  de- 
posit, and  it  was  only  when  the  limestone  had 
been  sufficiently  denuded  to  allow  the  greenstone 
to  emerge  that  the  latter  rock  began  to  yield  its 
clay.  'The  amount  of  denudation  since  this  emer- 
gence has  been  at  least  3(X)  feet'  (Straits  Times, 
14th  Feb.  19U2).  Farther  north.  Dr.  Noetling  dis- 
covered (1894)  another  palaeolithic  station  in  the 
YenauCTaung  district,  Upper  Burma,  where  some 
chipped  flints  were  found  in  situ  in  a  Pliocene  bed 
associated  with  Hipparion  antelopinum  and  other 
long  extinct  fauna  (Natural  Science,  April,  1897). 
In  India,  paljEoliths  are  yielded,  often  in  great  abun- 
dance, by  the  Pleistocene  beds  and  drift  gravels  of 
the  Marzapur,  Arcot,  Orissa,  Hyderabad,  Narbada, 
Gangetic,  and  other  districts.  Many  of  the  objects 
are  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  the  European 
Drift,  and  are  certainly  contemporaneous  or  even 
of  earlier  date  (J A I  xvii.  57  f.). 

These  primitive  Indo-Malayan  wanderers  may 
thus  easily  have  converged  both  from  India  and 
Indo-China  on  the  Tibetan  tableland,  which,  under 
conditions  far  more  favourable  than  at  present, 
would  almost  ineWtably  have  become  a  new  centre 
of  specialization  and  dispersion  for  the  human,  as 
it  has  for  so  many  other  mammalian,  species.  Here 
was  ample  space,  such  as  seems  needed  for  the 
evolution  of  all  new  varieties  ;  a  different  and  cooler 
climate  than  that  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  though,  owing 
to  its  then  lower  altitude,  more  genial  than  at 
present ;  boundless  plains  intersected  by  ranges  of 
moderatie  height,  and  diversified  by  a  lacustrine 
and  fluvial  system  far  more  extensive  than  that 
revealed  by  modem  exploration.  Here,  therefore, 
the  Indo-Malayan  Pleistocene  precursor  must 
necessarily  have  become  modified  in  the  process  of 
adaptation  to  his  changed  environment,  and  thns 
gradually  have  acquired  the  physical  features 
characteristic  of  the  Mongol  division  of  mankind. 
Neither  colour  of  the  skin,  texture  of  the  hair,  nor 
stature  could  present  any  difficulty,  since  in  all 
these  respects  the  Mongol  type  stands  actually 
nearer  than  does  the  Negro  to  that  of  the  general- 
ized (Quaternary  ancestor  (de  Quatrefages).  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  Mongol  archetype  diit'ers  from  the 
other  divisions — blaclc,  white,  red — mainly  in  the 
general  yellowish  complexion,  the  broad  flat 
features,  with  prominent  cneek- bones,  small 
mesorrhine  nose,  mesognathous  jaws,  brachyceph- 
alous  (short)  head,  somewhat  sunken  eyes,  with  a 
narrow  almond-shaped  aperture  between  the  lids, 
a  vertical  fold  of  skin  over  the  inner  canthus,  and 
the  outer  angle  slightly  raised ;  lastly,  the  highly 
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cbaracteristio  dark  blue  spot  in  the  lower  sacral 
region  peculiar  to  all  true-born  Mongols,  but  dis- 
appearing in  infancy,  and  said  to  be  common  also 
to  the  Simian  youii;;  (Dr.  Balz,  quoted  by  Dr.  O. 
Nacliod,  Gesch.  von  J<i/tit7i,  1906,  p.  35).  The 
oblique  eye  with  its  fold  is  also  a  distinct  racial 
mark,  whereas  the  black,  lank,  and  rather  coarse 
hair,  round  in  transverse  section,  thouyh  constant 
is  not  exclusive,  being  common  also  to  the  Ameri- 
can aborij;ines,  and  funning  the  most  marked 
somatic  link  between  the  Mongol  and  American 
Indiau  divisions. 

From  tlie  central  Tibetan  plateau  this  Homo 
asiaticus  /uscus,  as  he  has  been  named  by  Linni, 
radiated  during  the  Stone  Ages  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent,  northwards  to  Mongolia, 
Siberia,  and  the  Amur  basin,  eastwards  to  L'liina 
and  Indo-China,  westwards  to  the  Tarim  basin,  tlie 
Aralo-Caspian  depression,  and  Mesopotamia,  south- 
wards to  India  as  far  as  the  Vindliyan  uplands. 
Most  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  was  thus  lirst  occu- 
pied by  peoples  of  proto-Mongol  stock,  who  in  their 
several  new  environments  developed  a  number  of 
mb-^oups  distinguished  by  more  or  less  marked 
physical,  mental,  and  linguistic  characters.  Such 
are  the  so-called  Hyperboreans,  comprising,'  the  now 
nearly  extinct  Yukaghirs,  Chukchis,  Koryaks,  and 
Kamchadales  of  the  Arctic  region  east  of  the  Lena 
baain ;  the  wide-spread  Mongolu-Turki  family, 
whose  chief  branches  are  the  Mongols  proper,  the 
Tunguses  with  the  Manchus,  Koreans,  Japanese, 
and  Lin-Kiu  Islanders,  in  the  east,  the  Turks  or 
Tatars,  the  Yakuts,  Kirghizes,  Samoyeds,  and 
Ugro-Finns,  in  the  north  and  west,  ranging  from 
the  Lena  basin  to  Lapland  and  Hun^ar^',  and 
loosely  connected  by  their  common  agglutinating 
Ural-Altaic  speech,  of  which  Korean  and  Japanese 
appear  to  be  aberrant  members  ;  the  Tibeto-Chinese 
section,  including  the  Tibetans,  the  Chinese,  the 
Indo-Chinese,  and  several  south  Himalayan  groups, 
all  of  more  or  less  monosyllabic  isolating  speech  ; 
the  extinct  or  absorbed  Akkado-Sumerians  of 
Babylonia,  whose  highly  agglutinating  pre-Semitic 
language  is  by  many  affiliated  to  the  Ural-Altaic 
family  (details  in  art.  Ethnology,  'Conspectus).' 

This  first  Mongol  settlement  of  Asia  left  free  the 
southern  and  south-western  regions — a  great  part 
of  India,  Irania,  Caucasia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Canaan,  and  Arabia,  i.e.,  about  one- fourth  of  the 
whole  continent.  During  the  early  Stone  Ages, 
most  of  the  south-western  section  was  occupied  b}' 
various  branches  of  the  Caucasic  division,  ranging 
eastwards  from  North  Africa,  where  that  division 
appears  to  have  been  specialized  (see  art.  Africa). 
Amongst  the  lirst  arrivals  were  the  Semitts,  who 
ramified  from  the  common  Hamito-Semitic  stock, 
and  occupied  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  of  which  they 
hare  always  held  exclusive  possession,  and  whence 
they  migrated  later  into  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor,  becoming  difi'erentiated  in  their  new 
homes  as  Himyarites,  Arabs,  Phoenicians,  Canaan- 
ites  (Israelites,  Amorites,  and  others),  Arama-ans 
(Syro-Chaldseans),  Assyrians,  and  perhaps  Hittites. 
Other  early  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  are 
now  represented  by  the  Georgiaru,  Cireaxsintis, 
Lesghians,  and  others  of  the  Caucasus,  where  they 
are  distinguished  by  a  surprising  diversity  of  speech 
(whence  the  expression  'mountain  of  languages' 
of  the  mediEeval  Arab  writers),  and  often  by  an 
almost  ideally  perfect  physical  type,  owing  to 
which  '  Caucasic  was  adopted  by  Blumenbach  as  a 
suitable  conventional  neune  of  the  white  division, 
that  is,  of  Linn6's  Hmno  europaut  albut.  Then 
eame  the  Caucasians  of  Aryan  speech,  commonly 
called  Aryans  or  Indo-European*,  whose  proven- 
ance and  centres  of  dispersion  are  still  moot  ques- 
tions, but  whose  various  Asiatic  branches  are 
found  at  the  dawn  of  histoiy  already  settled  in 


Asia  Minor  (Hellenes,  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Armen- 
ians, and  others),  in  Irania  (Mcdes,  Persians, 
Kurds,  Afghans,  Baluchi,  and  others),  in  the 
Hindu-Kush,  Pamirs,  and  North  India  (Siah-Posh, 
Dards,  Galchas,  Vedic  Aryans). 

In  India  these  Aryans  were  probably  preceded 
by  a  now  submerged  Negrito  element  from  Malay- 
sia, by  the  Kolarians  of  the  Vindhyan  uplanM, 
and  by  the  Dravidians  of  the  Deccan  and  Ceylon. 
There  is  no  certain  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  last 
two,  who  present  mixed  physical  characters  and 
speak  two  radically  distinct  agglutinating  lan- 
guages, Kolarian  especially  being  of  an  extreme 
type.  In  its  morphology  it  icniutely  resembles  the 
iHnno-Turki  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family, 
but,  like  Dravidian,  in  otlier  respects  difl'ers  pro- 
fiiundly  from  all  other  known  forms  of  speech, 
r.iit  it  is  (generally,  and  perhaps  rightly,  assumed 
tiiat  the  Kolarians  entered  India  from  the  north  or 
nortli-cast,  and  tlie  Dravidians  from  the  north- 
west, and  that  both  may  have  been  olFshoots  of  the 
Mongol  stock  afterwards  greatly  modified  in  their 
new  tropical  homes. 

This  lirst  occupation  of  Asia  mainly  by  the 
Mongols,  but  also  largely  by  the  Caucasians,  has 
undergone  great  changes  and  shiftings,  brought 
about  by  the  ceaseless  migratory  movements  and 
racial  struggles  which,  beginning  in  remote  pre- 
historic times,  were  continued  throughout  the 
historic  period,  and  are  still  in  progress.  Evidence 
is  now  available  to  show  that  the  Mongol  domain 
was  encroached  upon  and  traversed  north  and 
south  by  neolithic  whites  penetrating  from  Europe 
across  Siberia  and  Mongolia  to  Manchuria,  Korea, 
and  Japan,  and  apparently  from  Africa  through 
Syria,  Caucasia,  Irania,  and  north  India  to  Indo- 
Cliina  and  Malaysia.  The  strain  of  white  blood  is 
very  marked  amongst  the  Manchus  and  Koreans, 
while  the  Ainus,  the  true  aborifrines  of  Japan,  are 
now  definitely  declared  by  Nacliod  to  be  neolithii 
Caucasians  (Gesch.  von  Japan,  1906,  I.  i.).  ThL 
route  foUowed  seems  indicated  by  the  station  near 
Tomsk,  West  Siberia,  where,  in  1896,  numerous 
worked  flints  and  some  human  remains  were  found 
by  Prof.  Kashchenko  in  association  with  those  of  a 
mammoth.  Farther  east,  A.  P.  Mositz  explor*^ 
(1895)  five  pre-historic  stations  in  Transbaikalia,  ii 
one  of  which  he  found  two  highly  dolichocephaiic 
pre-Mongol  skulls  of  the  early  European  ty)(t 
(L' Anthropologic,  1896,  p.  82).  In  Korea,  whoia 
the  evidence  accumulates,  H.  S.  Saunderson  re- 
marks on  '  the  frequency  with  which  featuri<i 
almost  European  in  refinement  and  Caucasian  in 
cast  are  met  with.'  Here  the  nmnerous  flint 
implements  and  dolmens,  like  those  of  Britain  anu 
North  Africa,  must  be  accredited  to  the  San-Sai- 
aborigines  who  occupied  the  peninsula  long  be- 
fore its  conquest  by  tlie  Mongoloid  Sien-pi  from 
Manchuria. 

The  southern  highway  may  similarly  be  traced 
from  Africa  through  Syria,  where  Prof.  Zumoiren 
describes  seven  stations  of  the  early  and  latei 
Stone  Ages  (V Anthropologic,  1897,  pp.  272,  426), 
and  thence  through  Caucasia,  India,  and  the  Khasi 
Hills  to  IndoChina,  where  the  evidence  again 
abounds.  Here  are  numerous  Caucasic  groups 
intermingled  or  associated  with  the  Mongol  suo- 
stratum,  and  conspicuous  especially  amongst  the 
Kahyens  of  North  Iturma,  the  Cambodians  of  the 
Lower  Mekhong,  the  Mosso,  Lolo,  Man-t.se,  and 
many  other  hillmen  all  along  the  Chinese  border- 
lands from  Assam  to  Annara.  Mrs.  Bishop  (Miss 
Bird)  describes  the  white  Man-tse,  visited  by  her 
in  1896,  as  'quite  Caucasian,  both  men  and  women 
being  very  handsome.'  Prince  Henri  d'Orluans 
was  reminded  by  the  Kiu-tse  (Khanungs,  Lu-ts6) 
of  some  of  his  European  acquaintances.  Dr. 
Billet  met  some  Noug  people  '  with  light  and  eves 
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red  hair';  and  M.  R.  Vernean  tells  us  that  the 
Mam  and  T'hai  '  differ  altogether  from  the  Mongol 
groap  represented  by  the  Chinese  and  Annamese. 
The  alans  especially  show  striking  affinities  with 
the  Aryan  type'  {L  Anthropologic,  1896,  p.  602). 

In  the  extreme  west  the  racial  movements  re- 
sulted in  Mesopotamia  in  the  extinction  of  the 
Akkado-Sumerian  Mongols  by  the  Caucasic  Semites 
over  4000  years  ago.  After  the  rise  of  Islam  these 
and  most  other  Semites  became  Arabized  in  speech 
and  religion,  while  in  Asia  Minor  nearly  afi  the 
early  Caucasic  peoples  were  displaced  by  the  Mu- 
hammadan  Tnrki  hordes  from  Central  Asia.  Ana- 
tolia has  thus  become  by  conquest  a  part  of  the 
Mongol  domain,  which  has  also  encroached  on  a 
considerable  section  of  North  Irania,  that  is,  the 
hilly  district  between  Herat  and  Kabul,  now  occu- 
pied by  numerous  Ainiak  and  Hazara  tribes,  who 
are  ethnically  Mongolo-Tiuks,  Muhammadans  in 
religion,  and  now  of  Arjan  (Persian)  speech. 

In  Irania  and  the  Aralo-Caspian  steppe,  that  is, 
the  Iran,  or  '  land  of  light,'  and  Turdn,  the  '  land  of 
night,'  of  the  Persian  poet-chroniclers,  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  the  ascendancy  has  been  maintained 
throughout  the  historic  penod  between  the  nomad 
predatory  hordes  of  the  northern  wastes  and  the 
cultured  agricultural  populations  of  the  fertile 
southern  lands.  These  southern  Aryans  were 
dominant  under  the  old  Persian  empire  of  the 
Achaemenians,  which  extended  from  the  jEgean 
to  the  Oxus  and  Indus,  and  fostered  the  growth 
of  flourishing  settled  communities  throughout 
Central  Asia.  Thus  it  was  that  Iran  interpene- 
trated Turan,  expanded  its  higher  culture  by  the 
very  enlargement  of  its  own  borders,  and,  when 
further  stimulated  by  Hellenic  influences,  invaded 
the  wilderness  itself.  In  the  Tarim  basin,  at  that 
time  a  fertile  well-watered  region,  there  arose  a 
great  centre  of  Iranian  and  Graeco-Bactrian  civiliza- 
tion, the  remains  of  which,  after  lying  buried  for 
Bome  two  thousand  years  under  the  advancing 
sands  of  the  Takla-Makan  Desert,  have  again  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  Sven  Hedin  expeditions  of 
1895  and  1900,  and  more  fully  explored  by  Dr.  M. 
A.  Stein,  who  in  1901  recovered  great  quantities 
of  hidden  treasures,  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  (Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Khotan,  1903). 

Later,  the  Caucasian  ascendancy  in  Central  Asia 
disappeared  before  the  repeated  invasions  of  Huns, 
Finns,  Turks,  and  other  Mongol  hordes,  hut  has 
been  again  restored,  at  least  politically,  by  the 
spread  of  the  Russian  power  over  the  trans-Cas- 
pian region  in  recent  times.  To  these  incessant 
ethnical  movements,  dislocations,  and  intermine- 
lings  are  due  those  intermediate  MongcHo-Caueasic 
populations,  such  as  the  Ugrians  and  other  Finns, 
the  Uzbegs,  Turkomans,  Hazaras,  and  other  Turki 
groups,  who  in  their  physical  characteristics  present 
every  shade  of  transition  between  the  typical  white 
and  yellow  races. 

In  many  places  the  cul  tures  and  social  and  religious 
institutions  are  similarly  intermingled,  although  in 
Asia  the  dominant  religions  are  in  great  measure 
distributed  according  to  race.  Thus  the  Tunguses 
and  most  other  Siberian  aborigines  are  pronounced 
shamanists  ;  the  Hindus  extreme  polytheists  ;  the 
Tibetans,  Sinhalese,  Indo-Chinese,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, and  Mongols  i)roper  all  nominal  Buddhists  ; 
the  Arabs,  Kurds,  Afghans,  Turkumans,  Uzbegs, 
Kirghizes,  and  Turks  generally  Sunnites  ('ortho- 
dox Muhammadans)  ;  the  Persians,  the  Moors  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  Hazaras  mostly  Slii'ites  ('separ- 
atist' Muhammadans).  Thus  is  seen  the  curious 
spectacle  of  a  nomad  Turki  group  (Kirghizes)  and 
a  nomad  Mongol  group  (Kalmuks)  encamped  side 
by  side  on  the  Lower  Volga  plains,  both  Intruders 
from  Asia,  but  the  former  strict  Sunuites,  tlie 
latter   Buddhists   like  all   their  Eastern  kindred. 


This  distribution,  however,  is  purely  superficial, 
since  below  the  outward  forms,  often  merely  official, 
as  in  Tibet,  Siam,  Annam,  and  China,  the  old 
primitive  beliefs  still  everywhere  survive  in  their 
full  vigour.  In  Asia  these  beliefs  represent  all  the 
earliest  developments  of  the  religious  sentiment — 
pure  animism,  personification  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  ancestor- worship  (art.  ETHNOLOGY,  §  9) 
^not  merely  in  juxtaposition,  but  often  in  the 
closest  possible  association.  Thus  ancestor-wor- 
ship, characteristic  of  Africa,  and  animal-cult, 
dominant  in  America,  are  both  prevalent  in  China, 
jointly  with  the  belief  in  good  and  bad  aerial  and 
water  spirits,  and  an  outward  adherence  to  the 
three  recognized  national  religions  —  the  three 
'State  Churches,'  as  they  have  been  called— ^o- 
kiao  (Buddhism),  tao-kiao  (Taoism),  and  fu-kiao 
(Confucianism). 

'  In  every  district  are  practiaed  diverse  forms  of  worship 
between  which  do  clear  dividing  line  can  be  drawn,  and,  as  in 
Annam,  the  same  persons  may  be  at  once  followers  of  Con- 
fucius, Lao-tse,  and  Buddha.  In  fact,  such  is  tiie  position  of 
the  emperor,  who  belongs  ex  ojicio  to  all  three  of  these  Stat« 
religions,  and  scrupulously  takes  part  in  their  various  observ- 
ances. There  is  even  some  truth  in  the  Chinese  view  that 
"all  three  make  but  one  religion,"  the  first  appealing  to  man's 
moral  nature,  the  second  to  the  instinct  of  self-presen'ation, 
the  third  to  the  higher  sphere  of  thought  and  contemplation. 
But  behind,  one  might  say  above,  it  all,  the  old  animism 
still  prevails,  manifested  in  a  multitude  of  superstiLious 
practices,  whose  purport  is  to  appease  the  evil  and  secure 
the  favour  of  the  good  spirits,  the  Feng-shui,  or  b\Ln'^'Shui, 
air  and  water  genii  who  have  to  be  reckoned  with  io 
all  the  weightiest  as  well  as  the  most  tri\ia1  occurrences  of 
daily  life.  These,  with  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors,  by 
whom  the  whole  land  is  haunted,  are  the  bane  of  the 
Chinaman's  existence.  Everything  depends  on  maintaining 
a  perfect  balance  between  the  two  principles  represented  by 
the  'White  Tiger'  and  the  'Azure  Dragon,'  who  guard  the 
approaches  of  every  dwelling,  and  whose  opposing  mrtuences 
have  to  be  nicely  adjusted  by  the  well-paid  protessors  of  the 
magic  arta'  (Keane,  Man  Past  and  Present,  p.  223). 

The  '  professors '  here  referred  to  correspond  in 
China  to  the  shamans  who  control  the  religious 
world  in  Siberia.  Shamanism  will  be  separately 
dealt  with,  and  here  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  is 
not  a  particular  system  of  belief,  but  rather  a 
peculiar  phase  of  thought,  which  is  widely  distri- 
buted, and  appears  to  oe  a  necessary  sUige  in  the 
progress  of  all  religious  development.  Thus  the 
shaman  belongs  to  no  special  form  of  belief,  but 
holds  a  position  somewhat  intermediate  between 
the  medicine-man  and  wizard  of  the  lower,  and  the 
marabout  and  true  priest  of  the  higher,  religions 
systems.  Although  in  its  more  advanced  state 
the  office  tends  to  become  hereditary  and  thus  to 
crystallize  into  a  regular  hierarchy,  in  Siberia  any 
one  may  become  a  shaman  who  has  sufficient 
will-power  to  enforce  belief  in  his  claim  to  super- 
natural virtues,  and  to  exercise  them  as  intercessor 
between  the  invisible  and  otherwise  inaccessible 
deities  and  their  votaries.  Hence  in  Siberia  beneath 
the  general  shaman-craft  there  are  all  kinds  of 
animistic  beliefs,  practices,  and  superstitions,  in 
which  animal-cult,  as  in  North  Ajnerica,  plays  a 
much  larger  part  than  ancestor-  or  nature-worship. 
Wer-wolf  notions  are  wide-spread,  and  the  Tatars 
of  the  Minusinsk  district  about  the  Abakan  affluent 
of  the  Yenise'  although  baptized  Christians,  are 
still  under  thi  mfluence  of  the  shamans,  and  credit 
the  Ainas,  that  is,  the  invisible  spirits  of  evil,  with 
tlie  power  of  assuming  the  form  of  dogs,  foxes, 
birds,  snakes,  and  other  animals.  These  Ainas 
dwell  in  the  underground  regions,  and  are  ruled  by 
the  Irle-Klum,  who  is  also  the  familiar  spirit  and 
patron  of  the  shamans. 

So  also  the  Yakuts  of  the  Lena  basin  have  a  sub- 
ordinate deity,  the  Vckhsyt,  or  '  Advocate,'  who 
from  time  to  time  visits  the  abodes  of  mortals  in 
the  form  of  a  white  horse,  an  eagle,  a  cuckoo,  or 
some  other  bird,  and  carries  messages  to  and  fro 
between  them  and  the  'Merciful  Chief,'  creator  of 
the  world,  who  with  his  wife,  '  Shining  in  Glory,' 
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is  all-powerful.  These  are  beneficent  beings,  bat 
nearly  all  the  rest  appear  to  be  devils,  and  amongst 
the  Yakuts  demonolatry  is  certainly  carried  to  its 
extreme  limits.  The  malevolent  aerial  s})irits  form 
twenty-seven  tribes  ruled  by  a  kind  of  Satan,  who 
with  his  wife  has  a  numerous  progeny,  all  hostile 
to  man.  Sugai-toyon,  the  Yakut  Juppiter  Tonana, 
is  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance,  while  in  the 
underground  Mung-tar,  abode  of  '  Everlasting 
Woe,'  there  dwell  eight  other  hosts  of  demons 
under  Asharay-bioho,  the  '  Mighty,'  supreme  in 
Hades.  These  hosts  have  all  their  female  con- 
sorts, and  are  joined  by  the  shamans  after  death. 
Another  potent  divinity  is  Enakhs-ys,  the  '  Cow- 
herdess,'  who  is  much  dreaded  because  of  her  power 
to  harm  their  cattle,  strike  them  with  murrain, 
and  destroy  the  calves  ;  hence  her  wrath  has  to  be 
turned  aside  by  many  costly  offerings  (Ovarovsky). 

Despite  their  veneer  of  Kussian  Orthodoxy,  the 
neighbouring  Samoyeds  still  cling  tenaciously  to 
their  old  pagan  beliefs.  '  As  long  as  things  go 
well  with  nim  [the  Samoyed],  he  is  a  Christian  ; 
but  should  his  reindeer  die,  or  other  catastrophe 
happen,  he  immediately  returns  to  his  old  god  Num 
or  Chaddi.  .  .  .  He  conducts  his  heathen  services 
by  night  and  in  secret,  and  carefully  screens  from 
Bight  any  image  of  Chaddi'  (F.  G.  Jackson,  The 
Great  Frozen  Land,  1895,  p.  84).  Several  instances 
are  here  mentioned  of  this  compromise  between  the 
old  and  the  new — a  subject  more  fully  dealt  with  in 
art.  Abokioines.  Thus  on  the  Samoyed  graves  the 
wooden  cross  is  supplemented  by  an  inverted  sledge, 
which  is  intended  to  convey  the  dead  safely  over 
the  snows  of  the  under  world.  They  also  hold  in 
awe  the  rings  of  stones  within  which  human  sacri- 
fices appear  to  have  been  formerly  offered  to  propi- 
tiate Chaddi ;  and  although  these  practices  have 
ceased,  '  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  Samoyed 
living  on  Novaia  Zemlia  sacrifaced  a  js^oung  girl ' 
(ib.).  Many  of  these  aborigines  hold  that  death  is 
the  end  of  everything,  that  good  and  evil  deeds 
receive  their  deserts  in  this  life,  and  that  immor- 
tality is  reserved  only  for  the  tatibi,  that  is,  the 
Samoyed  magicians  or  shamans,  who  either  remain 
quietly  in  their  graves  or  else  wander  about  at 
night  seeking  an  opportunity  to  benefit  their 
friends  or  harm  their  enemies.  Despite  this  limited 
measure  of  inmiortality,  in  the  graves  are  deposited 
all  kinds  of  useful  objects,  such  as  clothing,  cook- 
ing-pots, knives,  horns  filled  with  tobacco,  guns, 
bows  and  arrows  for  the  men,  needles,  thread,  or 
sinews  for  sewing,  and  scraping-knives  for  the 
women,  everything  being  damaged  to  prevent  it 
from  being  stolen.  The  explanation  of  this  seem- 
ing inconsistency  is  that  the  departed  do  not  die  at 
once,  but  survive  for  some  time  in  the  grave,  where 
they  will  require  the  same  objects  that  they  needed 
in  this  life. 

The  above-mentioned  Num  is  an  aerial  pod  who  dwells  in  the 
•kv,  where  he  generatea  thunder  and  h^htninp,  sends  down 
rain  and  snow,  and  rides  the  winds  antj  storms.  The  sky  itself, 
also  called  Num  (cf.  Dieviiitcr),  is  his  visilile  emhoiliiuent,  and 
to  bis  essence  also  belon}^  the  moon  and  stars  throuj^h  whii-h 
he  manifesto  hinisell  at  ninht,  the  ruinliow  (rnmibanu)  whii-h 
forms  the  hem  of  his  mardle,  and  the  sun  in  whifh  he  is  chiellv 
personitled,  and  which  is  greeted  at  its  rising  and  setting  with 
suitable  Invot-ations.  Some  even  hold  that  the  earth,  the  sea, 
and  alt  visible  nature  form  part  of  the  same  divine  evsteni, 
thus  antioiputing  the  monistic  and  pantheistic  toncepts  of  more 
advanced  theosophieg.  Num  knows  and  sees  all  that  happens 
upon  earth  ;  if  men  are  good  and  benevolent,  he  iirospcrs  all 
their  doings,  increases  their  reindeer  her<ls  (one  of  his  npithcts 
ia  Jilibram-harTtit,  '  cattle-ward  '),  blesses  their  hunting  e\[>i'di- 
tions,  and  endows  them  with  many  days.  But  if  they  leail 
wicked  lives,  they  fall  into  |>overty  and  misery,  ami  die  prema- 
turely. There  is  even  a  sort  of  moral  co<le  containing  the 
precept*  by  which  all  should  be  guided  who  wish  to  stand  well 
with  Num  :  '  Believe  in  Num.  Believe  in  the  spirit  of  evil,  and 
that  he  can  be  apiieased  by  sacrilii-es,  that  no  misfortune  befall 
thee,  or  thy  fatiiily,  or  thy  herds,  that  he  may  save  thee  from 
sickness  and  assist  thee  Id  thy  labours.  Believe  in  the  spirit* 
that  they  may  do  thee  no  evil.  I»o  not  Jump  over  the  sledge  In 
which  the  gods  are  placed  ;  honour  thy  parents  ;  reverence  thy 
•Idan  \  kUl  not,  quarrel  act,  speak  uo  evil,  leud  the  berd^  h«lp 


the  poor,  and  Nam  will  reward  tha*.    Speak  not  ot  what  thou 
hast  seen,  that  no  one  may  know  (rom  thee  what  has  happened.' 

Yet  beneath  this  outward  display  of  lofty  reli- 
gious and  ethical  notions,  most  of  the  Samoyeds 
are  still  mainly  nature-worshippers  and  animists. 
They  show  great  respect  especially  for  the  bear, 
which  with  the  wolf  is  held  in  the  highest  vene- 
ration in  Siberia.  Nevertheless  the  Samoyeds, 
like  the  Ainus  and  other  Eastern  peoples,  will  cap- 
ture and  kill  it  whenever  they  can.  When  it  is 
dead,  the  claws  of  its  forepaws  are  usually  ampu- 
tated, the  object  being,  by  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas,  to  protect  themselves  from  harm  when  next 
they  venture  to  attack  one  of  the  species. 

Like  the  Samoyeds,  the  Ostynks  of  the  Yenisei 
region  have  a  god  of  the  sky,  Turin  or  Urt,  who 
sends  thunder  and  storms,  but  is  also  credited  with 
a  high  sense  of  honour  and  rectitude.  He  mingles 
amongst  mortals,  accompanying  them  wherever 
they  go,  and  judging  tnem  according  to  their 
deserts,  for  no  act,  good  or  evil,  can  escape  his 
notice.  He  is  inaccessible  even  to  the  shamans  ; 
no  appeals  can  bend  his  will ;  and  he  controls 
human  destinies  and  the  course  of  events  according 
to  the  eternal  laws  of  justice.  No  sacrifices  can 
secure  his  favour,  since  he  looks  only  to  merit  in 
the  disposal  of  his  gifts,  without  the  least  regard 
to  prayers  or  offerings.  Hence  in  times  of  distress 
and  trouble  it  is  useless  to  seek  bis  aid.  It  is  the 
lesser  deities  and  the  demons  alone  that  can  be 
swayed  by  the  mediation  of  the  shamans,  and,  as 
amongst  the  Ugrian  Finns,  they  are  generally  repre- 
sented by  rude  stone  or  wooden  effigies,  often  of 
extremely  fantastic  form.  Thus  Ortik,  the  patron 
of  the  hunt,  is  figured  as  a  legless  horse  stuffed  with 
hair  and  skins,  with  two  linen  sleeves  for  arms,  a 
linen  skirt,  and  a  face  made  of  a  hammered  metal 
plate  nailed  to  a  block  of  wood.  A  log  arrayed  in 
beaver  skins  stands  for  Meig,  a  peculiarly  malig- 
nant goblin,  who  plays  mischievous  prauKs  with 
people,  leading  them  astray  in  the  woods,  and  over- 
whelming them  in  snowstorms.  In  this  strange 
pantheon  a  place  is  also  found  for  both  the  wolf 
and  the  bear,  and  when  one  of  these  animals  is 
bagged  in  the  hunt  it  is  regarded  as  a  stroke  of 
luck  celebrated  with  much  fea-sting  and  revelry. 

'  The  skin  is  stuffed  with  bay,  and  the  people  collect  from  all 
quarters  to  jeer,  mock,  and  spit  upon  the  helpless  enemy. 
They  sing  songs  of  triumph  expressed  in  words  of  insult  and 
defiance,  .\fter  their  spirit  of  merriment  is  e.vhausted,  they  set 
up  on  its  hind  legs  in  the  corner  of  the  hut  the  now  harndess 
ertigy  of  the  ferocious  beast,  and  bestow  upon  it,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  the  veneration  of  a  tutelar  god'  (A.  Featberman, 
Haces  0/  ilankind,  1891,  iv.  664). 

But  it  is  in  the  extreme  east,  amongst  the  GU- 
yaks  and  Ainiis,  that  this  animal-cult  has  acquired 
Its  highest  development.  The  kuhr  (bear),  who 
represents  the  Kur,  or  Lord  of  the  heavens,  is  one 
of  the  chief  Gilyiik  divinities,  although  under 
certain  circumstances  he  is  occasionally  captured 
and  eali!n.  When  taken  in  his  lair  while  hiber- 
nating in  winter,  he  is  secured  by  a  leathern  noose 
and  (hii:,'L(Ml  along  with  shouts  and  cries  intended 
to  stiipcly  the  stiH  half-dozing  victim.  He  is  then 
kept  m  curiliiiement,  fed  an<l  fattened  on  fish, 
and  at  last  shun  uii  his  feast-day,  after  a  fight  in 
which  the  villagers  are  required  to  attack  him 
withiiiU  arms.  Siniihir  strange  practices  prevail 
amongst  the  Aituis  of  Yezo,  North  Japan,  as 
described  by  the  laic  .Mrs.  liishop  : 

'  Tiie  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  this  rude  mythology  is 
the  "worship"  of  the  bear,  the  Yezo  bear  being  one  of  the 
flnc'Ht  of  his  species.  But  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
feelings  by  which  it  is  prompted,  for  they  worship  it  after  their 
fashion,  and  set  up  its  heatl  in  their  villages,  jet  t)u-y  trap  it, 
kill  il,  eat  it,  anti  sell  its  skin.  Thi're  is  no  doubt  that  this  uitd 
beast  insiiires  more  of  the  feeling  which  prompts  worbbip  than 
the  inanimate  forces  of  nature,  and  the  Ainus  may  be  distin. 
guished  as  bear-worshippers,  and  their  greatest  rehi:ious  fes. 
uvat,  or  Saturnalia,  as  the  Festival  of  the  Bear,  (.entle  and 
peaceable  as  they  are,  they  have  a  great  admiration  for  ttert^ness 
and  courage  ;  and  the  bear,  which  U  tlie  strongest,  Qercest,  and 
moat  courageous  animal  known  to  tbem,  ba*  probably  In  all 
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a^es  Inspired  them  with  reneiutloa.  Some  o(  their  rade  chants 
are  in  pralae  of  the  bear,  and  their  hiijhest  eviloffy  on  a  man  is 
to  compare  him  to  a  bear  '  {Unbeaten  Trackn  in  Japan*,  ISbo,  ii. 
73).  For  further  details  and  a  possible  eKplanatiOD  of  this 
8tranf,'e  cult,  see  the  art.  AlNUS  in  vol.  i.  p.  24!>»,  and  art. 
AMMAtiS.  ib.  p.  502^. 

In  Mongolia  the  never-dying  superstitions  asso- 
ciated with  nature- worship,  animism,  demonolatry, 
and  witchcraft  still  survive  beneath  the  outward 
show  of  official  lamaism.  Indeed,  the  whole  sy.stem 
of  Buddhism  is  everywhere  coloured  and  moilified, 
as  in  most  other  Buddhist  lands,  by  the  old  local 
beliefs.  The  magicians  are  still  appealed  to  when 
the  flocks  are  smitten  by  disea.se ;  when  '  line 
weather,'  which  there  means  rain,  is  needed  ;  when 
sickness  troubles  the  household ;  or  when  some 
healthy  but  unfriendly  neighbour  is  to  be  stricken 
by  a  mortal  illness  or  fatal  accident.  The  very 
inmates  of  the  huge  lamaseries  bear  the  name  of 
'  Samaneans,'  perhaps  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Tungus 
word  shaman,  as  if  the  Buddhist  monks  were 
merely  the  spiritual  successors  of  the  old  medicine- 
men. Every  possible  transition  is  thus  observed 
between  the  former  nature-  and  spirit-worship  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  lamaism  introduced  from 
Tibet  after  the  death  of  Jenghiz  Khan. 

In  Tibet  itself  much  the  same  relations  prevail 
between  the  '  State  Church  '  and  the  pre-Buddliist 
Sonbo  or  Boa-ho  religion,  which  persists,  especially 
in  the  central  and  eastern  provinces,  side  by  side 
with  the  national  creed.  From  the  colour  of  the 
robes  usually  worn  by  its  priests,  it  is  known  as 
the  sect  of  the  '  Blacks,'  in  contradistinction  to  the 
orthodox  '  Yellow  '  and  dissenting  '  Red  '  laniaists ; 
and,  as  now  constituted,  its  origin  is  attributed  to 
Shen-rab  (Gsen-rabs),  who  flourished  about  the 
5th  cent,  before  the  new  era,  and  is  venerated  as 
the  equal  of  Buddha  himself.  His  followers,  who 
were  powerful  enough  to  drive  Buddhism  from 
Tibet  in  the  10th  cent.,  worship  eighteen  chief 
deities,  the  most  popular  being  the  red  and  black 
demons,  the  snake  devil,  and  especially  the  fiery 
tiger-god,  father  of  all  the  subordinate  members 
of  this  tmly  diabolical  pantheon.  The  sacred 
symbol  of  the  Bonbo  sect  is  the  ubiquitous  swa- 
stika with  the  hooks  of  the  cross  reversed,  |  \  i 
instead  of  I  |  j" ,  a  change  said  to  be  due  to  the 
practice  of  turning  the  prayer-wheel  from  right  to 
left  as  the  Red  lamas  do,  instead  of  from  left  to 
right  as  is  the  orthodox  way.  The  common 
Buddhist  formula  of  six  syllables — om-ma-ni-pad- 
me-hum — is  also  replaced  by  one  of  seven  syllables 
— ma-tri-mon-tre-sa-la-dzun  (Sarat  Chandra  Das, 
in  JRASBe,  1881-1882). 

In  the  upland  regions  skirting  the  Brahmapntra, 
between  Tibet  and  Upper  Burma,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  primitive  Mongoloid  peoples — Abors, 
Mishmis,  Garos,  Kh&sis,  Kocchis,  Bodos,  Kacharis, 
Lushais,  Nagas,  Kakis,  Chins,  Kahjens,  Karens, 
and  many  otners — who  have  been  little  or  not  at 
all  affected  either  by  Buddhist  or  Hindu  influences, 
and  whose  religions  or  mythologies  consequently 
present  features  often  of  exceptional  interest. 
Thus  the  gods  of  the  Garos  are  mostly  vague 
mythical  entities,  dwelling  in  the  hUls  or  in  the 
sl^,  but  possessing  no  definite  attributes  or 
powers,  and  associated  with  many  wonderful  cos- 
mical  myths.  Salgong,  the  chief  deity,  marries 
Apongma,  a  divine  princess  who  descends  on  earth 
and  gives  birth  to  Ken^a  Barsa,  father  of  fire  and 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  also  to  a  daughter, 
Mining  Mija,  who  marries  the  son  of  Donjogma, 
mother  of  mankind.  From  a  granddaughter  of 
Salgong  spring  the  mothers  of  the  Tibetan  Bhoti- 
yas,  of  the  Garos,  and  of  the  Feringies  (English), 
and  so  on.  But  beneath  these  fanciful  legends,  many 
of  them  obviously  later  inventions,  there  persists  the 
old  natore-worsnip,  a.s  seen  in  the  personification 


of  the  son,  moon,  and  stars,  of  the  hilla,  streams, 
and  forests,  with  their  ind  welling  genii,  to  whom 
are  attributed  divine  powers  as  rulers  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  controllers  of  human  destinies  and  of 
all  natural  phenomena. 

'  According  to  the  Euki  creation  myth,  the  face  of  the  earth 
was  originally  covered  with  one  i-ast 'sheet  of  water  inhabited 
by  a  hviffe  worm.  One  day  the  Creator,  passing  over  this  worm, 
droppecj  a  small  piece  of  clay,  sa>in^.  "  of  this  I  mean  to  make  a 
laud  and  i>eople  it."  **  Nonsense,"  said  the  worm  ;  "  look  here,  I 
can  swallow  it."  But  the  lunip  passini;  out  of  his  body  grew 
and  grew  until  it  became  the  world  we  now  see.  Then  man 
sprang  out  of  thegroundby  the  will  of  the  three  gods,  Lamhra  the 
Creator,  without  whose  consent  nothing  can  be  done,  Oolarai, 
pod  of  death,  and  the  beneticent  Uudukal,  who  operates  through 
his  wife  I'apit^ '  (C.  A.  Soppitt,  Kuld-Lushai  Tribes,  1887). 

The  Taivyans,  a  branch  of  the  numerous  Chin 
family,  have  a  tradition  that  they  were  formerly 
very  powerful,  but  were  ruined  by  their  insane 
eflbrts  to  capture  the  sun.  With  a  sort  of  Jacob's 
ladder  they  mounti-d  higher  and  higher,  but,  grow- 
ing tired,  began  to  ijuarrel  among  themselves,  until 
one  day,  while  liitlf  of  them  were  clambering  up 
the  jjole,  the  other  half  below  cut  it  down  just  as 
they  were  about  to  seize  the  sun. 

Although  often  described  as  devil-worshippers, 
the  Chins  appear  to  worship  neither  god  nor  devil. 
The  northern  gioups  believe  there  is  no  Ens  Sup- 
remum ;  and  aJthough  the  southerners  have  a 
Kozin,  or  head  god,  tney  pay  him  no  homage,  and 
never  look  to  him  for  any  favours,  except  perhaps 
exemption  from  such  troubles  as  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  inflict  on  those  who  ofTend  him  in  this 
world.  There  are  also  the  countless  nats,  or  spirits 
of  the  air,  the  streams,  the  jungle,  the  hills,  and 
there  are  those  that  swarm  in  the  house  and  in 
the  fields.  None  of  these  can  do  any  good,  though 
all  may  do  harm  unless  soothed  by  gifts.  Mithikwa, 
the  '  Village  of  the  Dead,'  is  divided  into  two 
wards,  the  Pwethikwa,  abode  of  the  happy,  and  the 
Sathikwa,  reserved  for  the  wretches  -who  die  un- 
avenged, and  must  there  bide  till  their  murder  is 
■n-iped  out  in  blood.  Thus  the  vendetta  receives 
divine  sanction,  strengthened  by  the  belief  that 
the  slain  becomes  the  slave  of  tne  slayer  in  Pwe- 
thikwa. 

*  Should  the  slayer  blmaelf  be  slain,  then  the  first  slain  1b  th« 
slave  of  the  second  slain,  who  In  turn  is  the  slave  of  the  man 
who  killed  him.  \\'hether  a  man  has  been  honest  or  dishonest 
in  this  world  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  next  existence ; 
bat  If  he  has  killed  many  people  in  this  world,  he  has  many 
■laves  to  serve  him  In  his  future  existence ;  if  he  has  kilied 
many  wild  animals,  then  he  will  start  well  supplied  with 
food,  for  all  that  he  kills  on  earth  are  his  in  the  future 
existence.  In  the  next  existence  hunting  and  drinking  will 
certainly  be  practised,  but  whether  fighting  and  raiding  will  be 
Indulged  in  Is  unknown '  (Carey  and  Tuok,  JTw  Chin  EUU,  1896, 

L 196): 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  the 
chthonio  gods  were  probably  supreme  tbroughoat 
India,  and,  despite  the  wide  diffusion  of  Hinduism, 
they  are  BtUl  supreme  amongst  most  of  the  Dra- 
vidian,  Kolarian,  and  mixed  Aryo-Dra vidian  abor- 
igines. But  these  gods  themselves  are  nearly  all 
hostile  to  man,  and  consequently  not  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  devils.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
have  now  o£Bcial  assurance  that  the  Paharias  and 
other  low  castes,  and  even  some  of  the  high  castes, 
are  for  the  most  part  demon-worshippers  ;  and  this 
is  specially  true  of  the  aborigines  of  Southern 
India.  In  the  Cochin  Census  Report  for  1901,  M. 
Sankara  Menon  writes : 

*  Nowhere  perhaps  has  the  belief  in  demons  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  popular  mind  than  In  this  part  of  India.  The  existence 
of  numerous  exorcists  amongst  the  various  sections  of  the  Uindo 
population,  from  the  highest  Nambudrl  to  the  lowest  Paraiyan, 
bears  ample  testimony  u>  this  fact.  There  is  a  separate  caste, 
the  Panam,  amongst  whom  exorcisms,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft 
are  hereditary  occupations.  The  Panan  is  quite  as  indispens- 
able a  factor  in  the  social  organism  of  the  tillage  as  tlte  barber 
and  the  washerman.  There  are  again  certain  families  who  have 
special  control  over  particular  classes  of  demons.'  The  priest* 
attached  to  many  families  have  their  special  family  deities  *  by 
whose  aid  they  profess  to  control  the  action  of  demons  and 
spirite.  It  may  sound  strange,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that 
there  are  exordsta  amongst  native  Christians  and  Musalmios 
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u  well.  One  interesting  fact  Is  that  high-doss  Hindus  exercise 
their  infiifital  indiieiice  by  propitiating  only  the  more  retined 
and  sutilime  manilest:itions  ol  the  gods  of  the  ^>antheon,  whereas 
the  low-ca«te  Hindus  do  the  same  by  propitiating  Kali  in  her 
more  terrible  and  bloodthirsty  aspects.'  Some  of  the  more  evil- 
minded  demons  are  'supposed  to  be  wandering  about  in  mid-air, 
or  haunting  houses,  trees,  wells,  or  tanks,  ever  bent  upon  doing 
8vil  to  those  that  come  in  their  way.  They  are  supposed  to  hve 
upon  Uie  oiierings  made  to  them  by  their  votaries,  who  are 
continually  tormented  for  the  purpose.  Illness,  accidents,  and 
other  misfortunes  are  often  attributed  to  the  evil  influence  of 
demons  or  spirits.  At  the  sick-bed  of  a  person,  the  astrologer, 
the  exorcist,  and  the  physician  are  all  in  attendance.  The 
astrologer  divines  the  causes,  and  prescribes  propitiatory  reme- 
dies. The  exorcist  then  comes  in,  and  goes  through  a  more  or 
less  elaborate  ceremony  to  drive  out  the  demons  or  spirits. 
The  physician  steps  in  last  to  treat  the  patient,  for  the  common 
belief  is  that  so  long  as  the  patient  is  possessed,  medicine  can 
have  no  effect.  The  demons  of  smallpox  and  cholera,  and 
myriads  of  others,  have  all  to  be  coaxed  into  good  humour  to 
desist  from  doing  evil.  Ghosts  or  demons  often  appear  in 
terrible  form  before  they  enter  into  human  bodies,  and  with  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  phantoms  or  apparitions  a  person 
believes  himself  to  be  possessed,  and  falls  ill '  (ib.). 

In  some  places  snake  -  worship  ranks  next  to 
demonology  even  amongst  the  high  castes.  In 
Malabar  nearly  all  the  compounds  have  their 
serpent-groves,  with  effigies  of  the  reptiles  carved 
on  olocks  of  stune ;  and  here  no  orthodox  Hindu 
will  ever  kill  a  snake,  even  if  bitten,  since  an 
injury  done  to  any  of  them  would  be  sure  to  bring 
on  leprosy,  opiithalmia,  or  other  ailments.  Serpents 
are  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  and  served 
with  milk,  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  damties.  None 
but  a  Brahman  would  dare  to  pluck  even  a  flower 
or  a  twig  from  the  trees  growing  in  the  snake- 
grove,  where  songs  are  chanted  and  religious  rites 
observed  in  honour  of  these  reptiles,  which  are,  in 
fact,  worshijiped  as  gods  or  demons. 

In  the  direction  of  the  north  the  native  super- 
•titions  seem  to  touch  even  a  lower  level,  and 
among  the  Kolarians  of  the  Vimlhya  uplands  they 
were  till  recently  associated  with  human  sacrilices 
of  a  peculiarly  "barbarous  character.  In  order  to 
secure  good  harvests,  the  victim,  often  a  child  cap- 
tured or  bought  from  a  neighbouring  tribe,  was 
put  to  a  lingering  death,  by  being  slowly  hacked 
to  pieces  with  an  axe,  the  supposition  being  that 
the  greater  the  sufl'ering  the  better  pleased  would 
be  tiie  god,  and  the  heavier  the  crops  of  cereals. 
Of  the  Mundits,  one  of  the  largest  Kolarian  tribes, 
the  chief  social  feature  is  their  highly  developed 
totemio  system.  The  number  of  totems  almost 
passes  belief,  and  includes  such  remarkable  objects 
as  rice-weevils,  cocoons,  mice,  leeches,  mushrooms, 
ants,  frogs,  eels,  worms,  or  even  moonlight,  red 
earth,  umbrellas,  glii  (clarified  butter),  or  walk- 
ing-sticks. These  are  all  animated  by  indwelling 
spirits,  so  that  we  have  here  the  lowest  conceivable 
form  of  the  animism  that  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  natural  religions. 

Still  more  debased  than  the  full-blood  Kolarian 
and  Dravidian  aborigines  are  the  Aryo-Dravidian 
half-breeds,  who  are  interspersed  over  the  northern 
provinces,  and  to  their  own  crude  religious  dawn- 
ings  often  superadd  the  revolting  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  the  later  corrupt  Hinduism.  Hero  the 
blending  of  the  higher  and  lower  races,  of  the 
'twice-born'  Aryas  ('Nobles'),  and  the  scarcely 
human  Nagas,  '  kin(ire<l  of  the  dragon,'  dates  back 
to  the  earliest  recorded  times,  and  is  typified  in 
the  mythical  marriage  of  Arjuna,  one  of  the  high- 
bom  Pandavas,  with  Ulupi,  daughter  of  the  Naga 
king  Vusuki.  The  union  took  place  in  the  still 
sacred  city  of  Hardwftr  on  the  upper  Ganges,  which 
is  described  as  inhabited  by  2000  crores  (a  crore  = 
ten  millions)  of  snake-people,  whose  wives  were  of 
peerless  beauty  ;  and  here  was  also  a  lake  which 
contained  the  waters  of  life,  wherein  all  those 
snake-people  were  wont  to  bathe.  During  their 
later  mi'Tations  tlie  already  niixr.l  .Aiyas  en- 
countered the  vile  Dasyus,  protoKolaiiaiJ.s  of  the 
•outh  Gangetio  woodlands,  for  whom  nu  terms  of 


abase  are  too  strong,  yet  with  multitudes  of  whom 
a  fusion  was  eventually  effected.  Thus  it  was 
that  '  from  the  onion  of  the  white,  the  yellow,  and 
the  black  men  arose  the  modem  people  of  northern 
India'  (W.  Crooke).  That  the  union  was  not 
merely  ethnical,  but  also  social  and  religions,  is 
seen  m  the  baigS,  or  devil-hunting  priest  of  the 

i'ungle  tribes,  wno  in  the  Hindu  system  became  a 
Jrahman  Ojha,  or  exorcizer  of  evil  spirits  ;  and  we 
know  that  in  later  times  whole  sections  of  the 
lower  races  were  raised  to  priestly  rank.  But  this 
tendency  towards  complete  fusion  of  all  the  racial 
elements  was  arrested  by  the  institution  of  caste, 
which,  though  at  present  occupational,  had  origin- 
ally an  ethnical  basis  (see  art.  Castb). 

A  clear  insight  into  these  obscure  relations  is 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  strange 
interndnglin^  of  primitive  and  Hindu  social  and 
religious  notions  prevalent  amongst  these  mixed 
northern  groups.  But  even  so,  great  difficulties 
remain,  and  INIr.  W.  Crooke,  himself  a  most  dili- 
gent and  shrewd  observer,  finds  it 
*  all  but  impossible  to  frame  a  working  deiinitioo  of  a  Hindu  ; 
Musalnians  of  the  lower  class  cling  to  mar^  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
faith  from  which  they  were  originally  drawn ;  everywhere  in 
the  lower  strata  the  forms  of  faith  known  as  Brahmanical  or 
Animistic  constantly  overlap.  .  .  .  The  natural  cleavage  line  is 
between  Brahmanism  and  Animism,  and  it  has  been  found  pos- 
sible on  this  basis  to  define  the  religious  beliefs  of  eastern  and 
southern  India,  but  in  northern  India  this  distinction  is  un- 
workable, ilost  of  the  menial  and  hill  tribes  profess  theoretic- 
ally a  belief  in  the  Brahmanical  pantheon  ;  at  the  same  time 
even  the  higher  classes  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  Ani- 
mistic beliefs  of  the  lower  races '(TA^  A'.  W.  Provs.  of  Jmlia, 
1SU7,  ch.  v.).  And  elsewhere :  '  It  is  httle  use  defining  a  man 
as  a  Vaishnava  if  we  know  that  on  occasion  be  will  worship 
other  gods  as  well — will  reverence  the  cow  or  the  pipal  tree. 
Mother  Ganges,  or  the  goddess  of  smallpox  '  (p.  242). 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Gait  [General  Report 
of  the  Census  of  India,  1901,  p.  368),  the  animism 
here  in  question — a  belief  in  and  dread  of  impersonal 
powers  to  be  coerced  by  magic — appears  to  have 
passed  into  the  Hindu  system  from  two  different 
sources.  Some  of  its  elements  '  are  derived  from 
the  Vedic  Aryans  themselves,  others  from  the 
Dravidian  [and  Kolarian]  races  who  have  been 
absorbed  into  Hinduism.'  But  '  it  would  be  fruit- 
less to  attempt  to  distinguish  the  two  streams  of 
magical  usage  —  the  Vedio  and  the  Animistic. 
They  are  of  mixed  parentage,  like  the  people  who 
observe  them,  partly  Indo-Aryan  and  partly  Dra- 
vidian.' It  now  becomes  possible  to  understand 
the  picture  of  chaotic  religious  notions  —  some 
utterly  revolting  and  immoral,  others  betraying 
some  glimmering  of  a  moral  sense,  but  the  great 
majority  degrading — by  which  these  mixed  popu- 
lations are  animated.  Thus  some  of  the  wide- 
spread Doms,  most  iirobably  the  parent-stock  of 
the  European  Gip.«ies  (Dom  =  Rom,  r  and  d  inter- 
changeable), hold  that  raidinj^  and  robbery  have 
divine  sanction.  Before  starting  on  a  nocturnal 
expedition  they  sacrifice  to  SansSri  Mai,  the 
chthouic  goddess  patroness  of  thieves,  and  pray 
in  a  low  voice  that  a  dark  night  may  cloak  their 
designs  and  the  gang  escape  detection,  just  as  the 
furiim  dea,  Laverna,  was  silently  invoked  by  the 
Konian  latro: 

*  Lalira  movet  metuens  audirl,  Pulchra  LaveroA, 
l)a  mlbi  fallere  ;  da  justo  H.itictociue  vidori ; 
Noctem  peccatls,  et  fraudilms  objico  nubeiu.' 

(llor.  Epiat.  1.  rri.  eo-et). 

Yet  these  Doms,  scavengers  in  the  towns, 
vagrants  or  wandering  tinkers  in  the  country,  are 
not  quite  irreclaimable,  and  the  recent  ell'urts  to 
civilize  them  have  met  with  a  measure  of  success 
in  some  districts.  They  have  even  a  family  priest, 
always  the  sister's  son,  which  points  to  matriarchal 
times  when  kinship  was  recKoned  through  the 
female  line. 

The  Agarids  of  Mirzapur,  all  smelters  and 
iurgors,  call  themselves  Hindus,  yet  worship  the 
tribal  deity  Loh&sui  Devi,  goddess  of  iion  (loha^ 
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'iron'),  and  also  employ  the  baigd  (see  above)  to 
worship  the  old  local  godlings.  The  black  goat 
offered  to  Lohasur  Devi  is  worshipped  before  being 
sacrificed,  and  goats  and  fowls  are  also  offered  to 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  who  appear  to  them  in 
dreams.  At  the  end  of  the  difficult  road  to  the 
heaven  of  Parameshvar  (Vishnu)  is  a  great  gate 
guarded  by  terrible  demons,  who  allow  no  woman 
to  pass  unless  tatued.  There  are  twenty-four 
forms  of  tatus,  and  the  women  who  can  show  no 
m&rk  of  some  god  on  their  bodies  are  tormented 
by  the  gate-keepers,  who  brand  them  with  a  hot 
iron,  roll  them  in  thorns,  and  fiing  them  down  from 
the  top  of  the  gate.  Tatuing  has  thus  become  a 
religious  obligation,  and  although  perhaps  totem- 
istic  in  origin,  the  forms — Ganesa,  Siva,  Krishna  as 
flute-player,  the  moon,  the  peacock,  and  many 
others — are  now  merely  charms  to  ward  off  evils 
and  gain  access  to  the  abode  of  Vishnu.  The 
whole  religious  world  of  the  Agarias  is  an  in- 
extricably interwoven  system  of  primitive  and 
Hindu  notions. 

Similarly  the  Agarwdlas  of  the  Upper  Ganges, 
although  reckoned  as  Vaishnavas,  call  themselves, 
and  are,  Naga  Upasaki,  '  Snake  -  worshippers,' 
doin^  homage  to  Astika  Muni,  who  sprang  from 
the  sister  of  the  great  serpent  Vasuki.  But  there 
b  also  a  deity  Ohur,  who  saves  women  from  widow- 
hood, besides  the  tribal  deity  Lakshmi  and  several 
trees — pipal,  kadam,  sarai,  babul — which  are  held 
in  specisu  honour.  Socially  the  Agarwalas  are 
landowners,  bankers,  and  money-lenders,  but  fur 
them  animal  food,  as  well  as  onions,  garlic,  carrots, 
and  tomips,  is  tabu,  and  a  good  illustration  of  the 
countless  hair-splitting  caste  distinctions  is  the 
refusal  of  the  women  to  eat  the  food  prepared  by 
their  daughters-in-law. 

One  might  almost  suppose  that  the  Hindu  snake- 
cult  had  passed  into  Irania,  so  general  is  the  re- 
spect in  w-hich  these  reptiles  are  held  even  by  the 
Persian  Shi'ites.  No  Persian  will  willingly  KiW  a 
house-snake,  partly  because  he  thinks  it  harmless, 
but  chiefly  because  he  supposes  it  to  be  tenanted 
by  the  spirit  of  the  late  owner  of  the  house.  When 
one  was  shot  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Wills,  the  whole  house- 
hold '  sulked  and  looked  black  for  a  week,'  although 
the  landlord,  being  an  educated  man,  was  glad, 
'  the  clock-winding  snake '  having  plagued  him  for 
years.  Equally  prevalent  are  the  superstitions 
associated  with  omens,  the  evil  eye,  and  astrology. 
Nothing  serious  is  done  in  Persia  without  the  taking 
of  an  omen,  the  casting  of  lots,  or  the  consult- 
ing of  an  astrologer.  A  favourite  place  for  taking 
omens  is  the  toinb  of  the  Shirazi  poet  and  mystic, 
Hafiz,  to  whom  are  paid  almost  divine  honours. 
Recourse  is  had  to  the  munajjim,  '  astrologer,'  on 
all  occasions  ;  every  village  uas  its  professional 
diviner,  every  town  several,  whose  chief  business 
it  is  to  predict  lucky  hours  or  days,  to  read  the 
future,  and  to  discover  stolen  property,  and  in  this 
the^  are  often  successful  by  la3ring  pitfaUs  into 
which  the  thieves  unwittingly  stumble. 

Apart  from  the  fanatical  Babis  (q.v.),  and  the 
periodical  outbursts  of  religious  frenzv  connected 
with  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrs  "Husain  and 
Hasan,  the  Persian  Shi'ites  are  not  particu- 
larly zealous  Muhammadans.  Many,  indeed,  of 
the  educated  classes  prefer  the  writings  of  Hafiz 
and  Sadi  to  the  Qur'an,  are  theists  and  even  ad- 
vanced freethinkers,  while  scepticism  is  wide-spread 
amongst  the  higher  military  and  official  classes. 
'  These  say  no  prayers,  keep  no  fasts,  have  no  belief, 
and  are  utterly  dead  to  everything  but  what  thej' 
believe  to  be  their  own  interests.  Many  openly 
boast  their  disbelief  in  anything,  and  this  is  done 
with  impunity'  (Wills,  Tht  Land  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Sun,  1883,  p.  339).  One  thing  is  clear.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  monotheism  which  has  sup- 


planted the  old  Zoroastrian  dualism  in  Persia  will 
ever  sink,  like  the  Vedic  system,  to  the  low  level 
of  the  primitive  chthonio  beliefs.  It  will  rather  be 
dissipated,  like  the  Western  creeds,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  philosophic  unbelief. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  primitive  beliefs  are 
still  rife  in  Arabia,  the  very  cradle  of  Muhara- 
madan  monotheism.  Muhammad  enthroned  Allah, 
but  failed  to  abolish  the  jinns,  the  afrits,  and 
sfu titans  that  stUl  haunt  the  sandy  wastes,  and 
swarm  in  every  wady,  cave,  well,  and  hillside  of 
the  peninsula.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Persians  are  Iranians,  that  is,  one  of  the 
noblest  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  while  the 
Arabs  are  Semites  whose  primeval  '  monotheism  ' 
is  probably  a  delusion,  and  whose  early  beliefs 
were  'of  the  earth  earthy,'  originally  associ- 
ated with  the  Asherahs,  the  Astarte  and  Tammui 
myths,  the  abominations  of  the  Baals  and  Molechs, 
and  all  that  is  implied  in  the  primitive  phallus- 
worship. 

For  the  higher  religions,  all  of  which  took  their 
rise  in  Asia,  see  special  articles  Christianity, 
Judaism,  Muhammadaxism,  Zoroastrianism, 
Urahmanism,  Buddhism,  Shintoism. 
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A.  H.  Kkank. 

ASOKA. — Aioka,  emperor  of  India  (B.C.  273- 
231),  was  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta  Manrya 
iq.v.),  and  son  of  Bindusara,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne  in  B.C.  273  or  272,  although  his  formal 
coronation  did  not  take  place  until  B.C.  269,  having 
perhaps  been  delayed  by  a  disputed  succession. 
According  to  tradition,  Asoka  in  his  youth  repre- 
sented his  father  as  viceroy  at  Taxila  in  the  Panjab, 
and  also  at  Ujjain  in  Malwi.  SUly  legends  repre- 
sent him  as  having  attained  power  by  the  massacre 
of  ninety  -  nine  brothers,  and  as  having  been  a 
monster  of  cruelty  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign  ; 
but  these  are  mere  fables.  In  B.C.  261  he  rounded 
off  bis  vast  inherited  dominions  by  the  annexation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kalinj^a  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  correspondmg  with  the  '  Northern 
Circars'  and  part  of  Orissa.  This  was  the  only 
aggressive  war  of  the  reign.  The  suffering  inflicted 
upon  the  conquered  people  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  conscience  of  Asoka,  who  at  about 
this  time  came  under  the  influence  of  Buddhist 
teachers,  to  whom  war  was  abhorrent.  Four  years 
later,  the  emperor  solemnly  recorded  in  inscriptions 
engraved  upon  the  rocks  his  '  profound  sorrow  and 
regret'  for  the  misery  caused  by  his  ambition,  and 
declared  that  '  the  loss  of  even  the  hmidredth  or 
thousandth  part  of  the  persons  who  were  then 
slain,  carried  away  captive,  or  done  to  death  in 
Kalinga,  would  now  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
His  Alaiesty.  Although  a  man  should  do  him  an 
injury.  His  Majesty  holds  that  it  must  be  patiently 
borne,  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  borne.' 

A^oka  acted  on  the  principle  thus  publicly  pro- 
fessed and  indelibly  recorded,  and  nencefortvard 
was  a  man  of  peace,  devoted  to  the  inculcation 
and  propagation  of  the  Law  of  Piety  (dharma),  as 
conceived  oy  hLoa  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Buddha      A  t  a  date  not  exactly  known  be 
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qualified  himself  for  the  highest  rewards  of  a 
Buddhist  saint,  by  accepting  ordination  as  a  monk, 
and  donning  the  yellow  robe  of  the  Order,  but  did 
not  then  abdicate  his  roj'al  power,  although  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  with- 
drew from  all  worldly  affairs.  He  passed  away  in 
B.C.  232  or  231  after  a  reign  of  fully  forty  years. 
The  scene  of  his  death  maj'  have  been  a  monastery 
on  the  Golden  Hill  (Suvarnar'iri)  at  Rfijagriha,  the 
capital  of  the  early  kings  of  RIagadha  (S.  Bihar). 

The  empire  which  A^oka  ruled  comprised,  in 
modem  terminology,  Afghanistan  south  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  Baluchistan,  Sind,  the  valley  of 
Kashmir,  Nepal,  the  lower  Himalaya,  and  the 
whole  of  India  proper,  except  the  southern  ex- 
tremity below  the  latitude  of  Madras.  The  central 
regions  seem  to  have  been  governed  directly  from 
Pataliputra,  the  modem  Patna,  then  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Son,  tlie  great  city  which  continued 
for  centuries  to  be  the  capital  of  India.  The  out- 
lying provinces  were  controlled  by  at  least  four 
viceroys,  who  were  often  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  ;  and  the  orders  of  these  high  otlicors  were 
executed  by  a  regularl}-  organized  departmental 
service  of  otticials.  The  capital  was  administered 
by  a  municipal  commission  divided  into  six  boards, 
and  similar  arrangements  probably  existed  in  the 
other  principal  cities.  A  standing  army  of  all  arms 
— cavalry,  infantry,  chariots,  and  war  elephants 
— was  maintained  in  great  force,  and  public  order 
was  well  preserved. 

When  Asoka  became  a  devoted  disciple  of 
Buddha,  the  wliole  maehinery  of  government  was 
utilized  by  him  for  the  teaching  and  dissemination 
of  his  Master's  doctrine,  and  produced  commen- 
surate etieets. 

Gautama  the  Buddha,  the  foander  of  the  Buddhist 
system  as  kno'wn  to  history,  had  confined  his 
ministry  to  a  region  of  moderate  extent  in  the 
Gangetic  valley,  which  m.ay  he  roughly  defined  as 
lying  between  Gaya,  Praj-.Tg  or  Allfih.ahad,  and 
tne  HimSlayaa.  Wlien  he  ilie.l  in  n.c.  'ISV  or  486, 
his  followers  formed  but  one  of  many  rival  sects 
in  that  region,  and  the  society  of  ordained  monks 
organized  by  him  had  only  limited  and  local  in- 
fluence. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
vogue  of  the  Buddhist  sect  had  increased  very 
greatly  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  quarter 
which  inten-ened  between  its  founder's  death  and 
the  conversion  of  Asoka.  The  latter  event  made 
the  fortune  of  Buddhism,  and  transformed  an 
obscure  local  sect  in  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  into  a 
dominant  world-religion — perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all,  if  measured  by  the  number  of  its  adherents. 

Anoka's  progress  in  the  faith  was  gradual.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  was  in  early,  life  an 
orthodox  Hindu,  of  llie  Saiva  sect  (.see  Saivism)  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  tlien  approved  of  sacrilices, 
and  sanctioned  the  slaughter  of  animals  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  purposes  of  food,  sacrifice,  and  sport. 
Reg.ard  for  tne  sanctity  of  animal  life  being  the 
cardinal  principle  of  Buddhist  ethics,  he  began  the 
reformation  of  his  habits  by  reducing  the  butcher's 
bill  for  the  Imperial  table  to  the  modest  amount  of 
two  peacocks  and  one  antelope  daily.  The  insl  itn- 
tion  of  the  roj'al  hunt  was  abolished  in  n.c.  'i.')!l, 
and  two  years  later  destruction  of  life  for  the 
service  of  the  royal  kitchens  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden. In  n.c.  243  detailed  regulations  concerning 
the  slaughter  or  mutilation  of  nnimals  applicable 
to  the  whole  empire  were  pul'lished,  which  pro- 
hibited unconditionally  the  killing  of  many  large 
classes  of  living  creatures,  and  imposed  stringent 
restrictions  on  the  entire  population  in  respect  of 
their  dealings  with  animals. 

In  the  next  year  the  emperor  placed  on  record  a 
solemn  review  of  all  the  measures  which  he  had 
taken  for  the  propagation  of  the  dharma,  or  Law 


of  Piety,  and  reminded  his  subjects  how  he  had 
striven  to  lead  them  in  the  right  way  bj'  liis  per- 
sonal example,  by  exhortations,  expressed  in  oral 
sermons  as  well  as  in  inscriptions  on  rocks  and 
pillars,  by  suitable  official  arrangements  for  the 
supervision  of  morals  and  the  royal  alms,  by 
detailed  pious  regulations,  and  bj'  benevolent 
provision  for  the  cure  and  comfort  of  man  and 
beast.  But  ASoka,  while  utilizing  to  the  full  all 
this  machinery  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  his 
people,  recognized  frankly  that  permanent  im- 
provement must  be  based  on  a  change  of  heart, 
and  could  not  be  secured  by  merely  administrative 
measures  ;  because  '  pious  acts  and  the  practice  of 
piety  depend  on  the  growth  among  men  of  com- 
passion, liberality,  truth,  purity,  gentleness,  and 
saintliness.'  The  growth  of  piety,  he  goes  on  to 
observe,  '  has  been  effected  by  two-fold  means,  to 
wit,  pious  regulations  and  meditation.  Of  these 
two  means  pious  regulations  are  of  small 
account,  whereas  meditation  is  superior.  Never- 
tlieless,  I  have  issued  pious  regulations  forbidding 
the  slaughter  of  such  and  such  animals,  and  other 
regulations  of  the  sort.  But  the  superior  effect  of 
meditation  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  piety  among 
men,  and  the  more  complete  abstention  from  in- 
jury to  animate  beings  ajid  from  slaughter  of 
living  creatures.' 

The  substance  of  ASoka's  practical  ethical  teach- 
ing is  tersely  stunmed  up  in  a  short  edict,  perhaps 
one  of  the  latest : 

*  Thus  saith  His  Majesty  :  '*  Father  and  mother  must  be 
hearkened  to ;  similarly,  respect  for  livinp  creatures  must  be 
firmly  established  ;  truth  must  be  spoken.  These  are  the  virtues 
of  the  Law  of  Piety  whicli  must  be  practised.  Similarly,  the 
teacher  must  be  re\ertnced  by  the  pupil,  and  proper  courtesy 
must  be  shown  to  relations."  This  Is  the  ancient  nature  of  piety 
— this  leads  to  len^b  of  days,  and  according  to  this  men  muBt 
act.' 

The  three  primary  duties  prescribed  by  the 
Asokan  code  were  (1)  respect  for  the  absolute, 
unconditional  right  of  the  meanest  animal  to  re- 
tain the  breath  of  life  until  the  latest  moment 
permitted  by  nature ;  (2)  reverence  to  parents, 
elders,  and  preceptors — the  superiors  so  honoured 
being  required,  in  their  turn,  to  treat  their  in 
feriors,  including  servants,  slaves,  and  all  living 
creatures,  with  kindness  and  consideration  ;  and 
(3)  truthfulness.  Among  secondary  duties,  a  high 
plaie  was  given  to  th.at  of  showing  toleration  for, 
and  sympathy  with,  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
others,  and  all  extravagance  or  violence  of  language 
was  earnestly  deprecated. 

The  ethical  teaching  outlined  in  the  above  pro- 
positions, which  is  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Dhnmmnpadii  and  other  scriptures  of 
primitive  Ihiddliism,  was  developed  by  A^oka  in  a 
series  of  edicts,  ijrobalily  drafted  by  himself.  The 
'  Fourteen  KocK  Edicts,'  published  in  B.C.  25(5, 
were  incised  upon  rocks  at  seven  localities  in  the 
remoter  provinces,  namely:  (1)  Shahhazgarhi,  in 
the  Yfisu I'zai  country,  forty  miles  N.  E.  of  Peshawar ; 

(2)  Mansalira,    in    the    Ilazara   District,    Panjfth ; 

(3)  K.alsi,  in  the  lower  Himalayas,  fifteen  miles 
west  from  Mnssoorie  ;  (4)  Soparn,  in  the  Thdni 
District,  near  Bombay  :  (5)  the  Giriiflr  hill,  near 
.Jvinagarh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Katlii.^iwar ; 
(())  near  Dhanii,  to  the  south  of  Bhuvancsvar,  in 
the  Puri  District,  Orissa  ;  and  (7)  at  .Jaugada, 
in  the  Ganjiim  District,  Madras. 

Some  of  these  versions,  which  vary  in  script,  in 
dialect,  and  to  some  extent  in  suhstanc^e,  are  pre- 
served practically  complete,  while  others  are  mere 
fragments. 

The  second  great  series  is  thatof  the  '  Seven  Pillar 
Inscriptions,'  six  of  which  exist  in  six  copies,  en- 
graved on  monolithic  sandstone  pillars  erected  at 
various  localities  in  the  home  provinces.  The 
seventh  and  most  important  edict  is  found  on  on* 
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pillar  only.  The  remaining  records,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  works  cited  at  the 
end  of  this  article,  are  the  two  '  ICalinga,  Edicts ' 
in  two  recensions,  three  '  Cave  Inscriptions,'  two 
'  Tarfti  Pillar  Inscriptions,'  four  '  Minor  Pillar 
Edicts,'  two  'Minor  Rock  Edicts'  in  several 
recensions,  and  the  'Bhabra  Edict.'  The  number 
of  distinct  documents  kno^vn  may  be  reckoned  as 
thirty-five,  forming  a  group  of  inscriptions  which 
maybe  regarded  with  justice  as  among  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  in  the  world. 

A  large  body  of  tradition  affirms  that  a  Buddhist  church 
council  was  held  at  the  capital  by  the  command  and  under  the 
patronage  of  A^oka,  In  order  to  settle  the  canon  of  scripture 
and  reform  abuses  in  monastic  discipline.  Although  the 
traditional  details  of  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  the 
oouncil  are  clearly  unhistorical,  the  fact  of  its  assembly  may  be 
accepted  without  hesitation.  If  it  had  met  before  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  the  reign,  in  which  the  emperor  published  the 
'Seven  Pillar  Edicts,'  recording  his  retrospect  of  the  measures 
taken  for  the  promotion  of  pietj',  the  council  assuredly  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  those  documents.  But  they  are  silent 
on  the  subject,  and  the  fair  inierence  is  that  the  council  was 
held  at  a  date  subsequent  to  their  publication,  that  is  to  say, 
between  B.o.  242  and  231. 

The  Imperial  arrangements  for  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  and  for  enforcing 
the  moral  practices  recommended  by  the  teachers 
of  the  church,  were  designed  on  a  grand  scale,  so  as 
to  cover  not  only  the  whole  Indian  empire,  but 
also  distant  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
The  officials  of  the  Government  in  their  various 

frades  were  required,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
uties,  to  give  instruction  in  morals  to  the  lieges. 
From  the  year  B.C.  256  the  efforts  of  the  official 
lay  preachers  were  supplemented  by  the  more 
systematic  labours  of  special  functionaries,  de- 
signated as  Censors  of  the  Law  of  Piety  (dharma- 
mahdmatrah),  who  were  enjoined  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  promoting  the  establishment  and  progress 
of  piety  among  the  people  of  all  sects,  Buddhist  or 
others,  and  were  further  charged  with  the  delicate 
duty  of  superintending  the  female  establishments 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  These  othcers 
were  vested  with  special  powers  for  the  prevention 
of  wrongful  imprisonment  or  corporal  punisliment, 
and  were  directed  to  investigate  cases  in  which 
peculiar  circumstances  caused  the  ordinary  law  to 
press  hard  upon  individuals.  The  general  super- 
intendence of  female  morals  was  entrusted  to  an- 
other set  of  officers  called  the  'Censors  of  Women.' 
The  regulations  for  guarding  the  sanctity  of  animal 
life  presumably  were  enforced  with  strictness  by 
the  Censors ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  what  is 
known  of  the  procedure  adopted  in  later  ages  by 
pious  Indian  kings,  the  penalties  of  disobedience 
must  have  been  extremely  severe,  extending  even 
to  the  death  of  the  ofl'ender. 

The  activity  of  the  Censors  was  not  confined  to 
the  provinces  directly  controlled  by  the  Imperial 
officers,  but  embracea  all  the  bordering  tribes  and 
nations  in  the  Indian  hills  and  forests,  wlio  lived 
under  the  rule  of  their  own  chiefs,  subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  the  paramount  power. 

Aeoka's  zeal  carried  his  propaganda  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  empire,  and  induced  him  to 
organize  a  system  of  foreign  missions,  which  per- 
manently determined  the  direction  of  the  religious 
history  of  a  large  portion  of  tlie  world.  A  band 
of  entliusiastic  missionaries,  headed  by  Mahendra 
(Mahiiiida),  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  (or, 
according  to  another  account,  his  son),  evangelized 
Ceylon  with  such  success  that  the  island  has  been 
essentially  a  Buddhist  country  ever  since,  and  the 
rehgion  of  the  Sinhalese  monks  tod.ay  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  of  Aaoka.  Tlie  Sinhalese 
chronicles  aver  that  a  mission  was  dispatched  at 
the  same  time  across  the  Bay  of  Beng.al  to  Pegu, 
but  strong  reasons  exist  for  belie\ing  that  Buddhism 
was  not  introduced  into  the  Burmese  countries 
until  several  centuries  later.     The  existing  form 


of  Buddhism  in  Burma,  which  undoubtedly  was 
derived  from  Ceylon,  and  thus  is  indirectly  a  result 
of  Asoka's  labours,  dates  only  from  the  reforma- 
tion effected  by  king  Dhammacheti  in  the  loth 
cent.,  the  history  of  which  is  related  in  the 
Kalyani  inscriptions  (Ind.  Ant.  vol.  xxii.,  1893). 
The  Siamese  church  also  is  a  daughter  of  that 
founded  in  Ceylon  by  Mahendra. 

From  the  time  of  Megasthenes,  who  was  sent  as 
ambassador  by  Seleukos  Nikator  to  the  court 
of  Chandragupta  Maurya  in  the  year  B.C.  303, 
regular  intercourse,  both  commercial  and  diplo- 
matic, had  been  maintained  between  the  Indian 
empire  and  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms  founded  by 
the  generals  of  Alexander.  Asoka  made  use  of 
the  channels  of  communication  thus  opened,  in 
order  to  convey  the  treasures  of  Buddhist  wisdom 
to  the  nations  of  the  West.  His  missionaries 
traversed  the  wide  realms  of  Antiochos  Theos,  king 
of  Syria  and  Western  Asia,  and  penetrated  the 
dominions  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  king  of  Egypt, 
those  of  his  neighbour  king  Magas  of  Cyiene, 
and  even  those  of  the  European  monarchs  Alex- 
ander of  EpiruB  and  Antigonos  Gonatas  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Although  missionary  effort  did  not  succeed  in 
planting  branches  of  the  Buddhist  church  in  the 
foreign  countries  named,  except  perhaps  in  some 
portions  of  the  territory  of  Antiochos,  its  efl'ecta 
may  be  traced  obscurely  both  in  the  history  of  the 
Gnostic  and  Manichsean  sects  of  Christianity 
(Kennedy,  'Buddhist  Gnosticism,' in  ,/ii^ 5,  1902, 
pp.  377-415)  and  in  the  reflex  action  on  India 
wiich  helped  to  develop  the  Mahayana  form  of 
Buddhism  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Ceylon,  as  already  observed,  was  won  per- 
manently to  Buddhism,  which  became  the  domi- 
nant religion  in  India  and  the  bordering  countries. 
Of  course  the  other  forms  of  Indian  religion  were 
not  destroyed — they  were  merely  overshadowed 
for  a  time,  and  in  due  course  recovered  their 
ancient  vigour.  In  India,  Buddliism  is  practically 
extinct  at  the  present  day,  and  is  hardly  traceable 
later  than  1200  A.D.  But  for  many  centuries  the 
impulse  given  by  Asoka's  systematic  missionary 
propaganda  made  Buddhist  institutions  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  Indian  life  ;  and  as  late  as  the 
7th  cent.  A.D.,  Buddhism,  although  then  slowly 
decaying,  was  still  a  power  in  almost  all  parts  of 
India.  'The  extension  of  the  Buddhist  faith  to 
Tibet,  China,  and  Japan,  through  the  agency  of 
Indian  missionaries  at  various  dates,  was  an 
indirect  consequence  of  the  Asokan  propaganda. 

A^oka,  while  determined  to  enforce  with  all  his 
authority  Buddhist  ethics  as  a  practical  system  of 
morals,  was  avowedly  tolerant  of  other  creeds,  and 
devoted  a  special  edict  to  the  subject  of  tolera- 
tion : 

*  His  Majestydoes  reverence  to  men  of  all  8ects,whether  ascetics 
or  householders,  by  gifts  and  various  modes  of  reverence. 

'  Uis  Majesty,  however,  cares  not  so  much  for  gifts  or 
external  reverence  as  that  there  should  be  a  growth  of  the 
essence  of  the  matter  in  all  sects.  The  growth  of  the  essence 
of  the  matter  assumes  various  forms,  but  the  root  of  it  is  re- 
straint of  speech,  to  wit,  a  man  must  not  do  reverence  to  his 
own  sect  by  disparaging  that  of  another  man  without  reason. 
l>epre<iation  should  be  for  specific  reasons  only,  because  the 
sects  of  other  people  deserve  reverence  for  one  reason  or 
another.  .  .  .  Self-control,  therefore,  is  meritorious,  to  wit, 
hearkening  to  the  law  of  others,  and  hearkening  wilUngly. 

'  For  this  is  Ills  Majesty's  desire,  that  adherents  of  all  eecte 
should  hear  much  teaching  and  hold  sound  doctrine.' 

In  another  passage  the  royal  preacher  repeats  his  profession 


of  reverence  for  all  sects,  and  adds  that '  nevertheless,  personal 

■     the    "  ■  " 
thing.' 


adherence  to  one's  own  creed  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief 


Extant  dedicatory  inscriptions  prove  that  Afioka 
gave  practical  effect  to  these  liberal  principles,  by 
hew  ing  cave-dwellings  from  the  rock  at  enormous 
cost,  and  bestowing  them  on  ascetics  of  a  non- 
IJuddhist  sect ;  whfle,  of  course,  hundreds  of  his 
benefactions  must  have  passed  unrecorded. 
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He  realized  the  truth  that  bis  subjects  could 
not  be  expected  to  take  his  preaching  to  heart 
unless  he  proved  by  acts  of  material  beneUcence 
that  he  was  really,  as  he  had  claimed  to  be,  the 
father  of  his  people.  Accordingly,  he  organized 
elaborate  arrangements,  both  in  his  own  dominions 
and  in  those  of  friendly  powers,  for  the  cure  of  man 
and  beast,  which  doubtless  in\olved  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  hospitals.  We  are 
expressly  informed  that  healing  herbs,  medicinal 
for  both  human  beings  and  animals,  wherever  they 
were  lacking,  were  imported  and  distributed.  In 
pursuance  of  the  same  policy,  banyan-trees  were 
planted  to  provide  ample  shade,  groves  of  mango- 
trees  were  laid  out  to  supply  fruit,  wells  were  dug 
at  every  mile  on  the  nighroads,  and  numerous 
rest-houses  and  watering-places  were  constructed, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  man  and  beast.  But  His 
Majesty  is  careful  to  explain  his  motive  by  the 
remark  that  '  such  so-called  enjoyment  is  a  small 
matter.  With  various  blessings  have  former  kings 
blessed  the  world  even  as  I  have  done,  but  in  my 
case  it  btis  been  done  solely  with  the  intent  that 
men  may  conform  to  the  Law  of  Piety.' 

Afioka's  buildings  were  designed  and  constructed 
on  a  scale  of  such  magnificence  that  they  were 
regarded  by  the  men  of  later  ages  as  the  work  of 
demons  obedient  to  his  command.  Although  com- 
paratively little  of  his  architectural  masterpieces 
has  survived,  the  great  atiipas,  or  brick  cupolas, 
at  S&nchi,  and  numerous  monolithic  pillars,  in- 
scribed and  nninscribed,  which  are  still  standing, 
BnfiSce  to  justify  his  fame  as  a  buUder.  The  mono- 
liths, some  of  which  are  fifty  feet  high  and  weigh 
fifty  tons,  exhibit  the  stone-cutter's  art  in  perfec- 
tion, and  liave  been  polished  and  engraved  with 
the  utmost  nicety. 

It  is  clear  that  ASoka  was  no  merely  fanatic 
devotee,  but  that  he  succeeded  in  combming  the 
piety  of  a  saint  with  the  practical  qualities  of  an 
able  king.  As  a  king  he  disputes  with  Akbar 
{q.v.)  the  right  to  the  highest  place  of  honour 
among  the  sovereigns  of  India  ;  and,  in  the  history 
of  Buddhism,  his  importance  is  second  only  to 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  system. 

A^oka  seems  to  have  been  followed  on  the 
throne  by  his  grandson  Dasaratha ;  but  hardly 
anything  is  known  about  his  successors,  in  whose 
feeble  grasp  the  great  empire  foimded  by  Chandra- 
gupta,  and  maintained  for  three  generations, 
quickly  crumbled  to  pieces.  See  Buddhism, 
Chandraoupta. 

LiTKKATuai.— Edmuod  Hai^dy,  Eonig  Aioka  (Mainz,  1902) ; 
Vincent  A.  Smith,  AeokCt  thf.  Buddhist  Emperor  of  India 
(Oxford,  1901),  containing  complete  translations  of  the  inscrip- 
tions known  up  to  1901  (an  inscription  on  a  pillar  at  Sarnath 
bas  been  discovered  since  then  ;  Epigr.  Ind.  viii.  166;  Coinpten 
rendug  Acad,  dea  inner.,  1907,  l>.  26  ;  JASB  iii.,  new  ser.,  1907), 
and  The  Eart</  Uistnry  o/  Iiuliat  (Oxford,  1908).  AU  the 
original  authorities  are  cited  fully  in  those  works.  Buddhut 
India  (1903),  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  may  also  be  consulted. 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 

ASPIRATION  may  be  defined  generally  as 
ardent  longing.  Tlie  word  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  worldly  ambition  or  desire,  but  its  proper 
application,  as  the  etymology  may  suggest,  is  to 
desire  directed  upon  siiiiitual  objects,  and  so  it 
finds  its  distinctive  exercise  in  the  spheres  of 
ethics  and  religion.  In  each  of  these  spheres  it  is 
a  power  inciting  to  spiritual  progress,  an  inward 
impulse  by  which  men  are  urged  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  highest  nature  and  true  ends  as 
spiritual  beings. 

I.  In  ethics,  aspiration  appears  as  a  lon^ng  for 
the  realization  of  ideals.  Whatever  theories  may 
bo  held  as  to  the  origin  of  moral  ideas  and  of  the 
moral  faculty,  there  is  no  ethical  sy.stem  worthy 
of  the  name  that  is  not  based  on  some  moral  ideal 
or  conception  of  the  highest  good  ;  and  aspiration 
is  the  longing  that  impels  to  the  pursuit  of  the 


ideal  and  of  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  it  or 
tend  to  further  it.  Aspirations  and  ideals  go 
together,  and  have  a  reactive  influence  upon  each 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  aspirations  are  kindled 
by  ideals ;  on  the  other,  ideals  are  shaped  and 
fostered  by  aspiration.  The  moral  feelings  depend 
for  their  strength  and  purity  upon  the  clearness 
and  immediacy  of  the  moral  vision ;  while  the 
moral  vision  owes  much  of  its  quick  discernment 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  moraJ  feelings.  Both 
vision  and  aspiration,  again,  are  qualified  by 
obedience.  The  gleaming  vision  must  be  pursued, 
the  sighing  of  the  human  spirit  after  the  attain- 
ment of  its  ideals  must  not  be  ignored  or  sup- 
pressed, else  moral  blindness  and  moral  apathy 
will  inevitably  follow.  But  when  men  turn  away 
from  wrong  and  do  what  they  know  to  be  right, 
and  keep  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, moral  progress  is  the  assured  result. 

The  particular  function  of  aspiration  in  the 
moral  sphere  is  to  mediate  between  vision  and 
obedience.  It  is  a  mighty  motive  power  by  which 
our  spiritual  knowledge  is  utilized  tor  the  purposes 
of  our  moral  activity.  Without  the  uplifting  and 
impelling  force  of  aspiration,  ideals  would  never 
be  transformed  into  realities  ;  and  so  it  is  a  neces- 
sity of  the  moral  life  that  men  should  cherish  their 
spiritual  aspirations.  The  voice  of  duty  is  an 
imperative  voice,  but  before  its  high  behests  can 
be  carried  out  there  must  come  some  urging  from 
the  heart's  desire.  It  is  faith  and  hope,  admira- 
tion and  love — and  these  may  all  be  summed  up  in 
aspiration — which  enable  us  as  moral  beings  to 
walk  without  fainting,  to  run  without  weariness, 
and  even  at  times  to  mount  up  on  eagles'  wings. 
'  Let  us  learn  to  have  noble  desires,'  said  Schiller, 
'  and  we  shall  have  no  need  for  sublime  resolu- 
tions.' And  what  is  moral  aspiration  but  an  im- 
pulse of  noble  desire  which  bears  the  soul  irresist- 
ibly forward,  as  on  the  bosom  of  a  swelling  tide, 
towards  the  realization  of  the  highest  moral  ends  ? 

2.  But  it  is  in  religion  still  more  than  in  ethics 
that  aspiration  finds  its  especial  home  and  sphere, 
for  aspiration  is  the  outgoing  of  the  soul  in  search 
of  complete  spiritual  satisfaction,  and  ethical  ideals, 
even  could  they  be  perfectly  realized,  would  not 
avail  to  satisfy  it.  '  Thou  madest  us  for  Thyself, 
and  our  heatt  is  restless  until  it  repose  in  Thee ' 
(Augustine,  Con/,  i.  1).  Nothing  but  personal 
communion  with  the  Divine  Spirit  will  meet  the 
wants  of  the  aspiring  human  spirit.  It  is  to  the 
experience  of  aspiration  as  a  psychological  fact 
that  the  orij^in  of  religion  may  oe  traced.  In  the 
visible  world  men  saw  around  them  on  every  side 
the  tokens  of  change  and  decay,  of  transience  and 
evanescence.  But  this  sense  of  the  perishableness 
and  unreality  of  all  earthly  things  brought  to  light 
their  own  possession  of  the  idea  of  something  or 
some  one  real  and  permanent;  and  instinctively 
their  hearts  went  out  in  dumb  longing  to  seek  the 
Unknown  God.  And  as  self-consciousness  grew 
clearer  in  the  course  of  man's  ascent,  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  inner  life  of  feeling  and 
desire,  of  hope  and  endeavour,  and  the  hostile 
powers  of  nature  by  which  he  was  encompassed 
and  opposed,  would  fill  his  soul  with  a  still  deeper 
longing  for  communion  with  that  higher  Power 
akin  to  himself  by  whose  help  he  might  gain  the 
victory  over  the  world. 

The  aspirations  of  the  religious  soul  naturally 
express  themselves  in  forms  of  worship.  And  if 
at  first  the  forms  in  which  men  embodied  their 
religious  desires  were  crude,  material,  grotesque, 
and  even  repulsive,  they  testified  none  the  less  to 
a  sincere  longing  after  God.  The  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  was  the  blood  of  a  covenant  between 
man  and  his  deity ;  the  sacrificial  smoke,  as  it 
rose  into  the  air,  was  a  symbol  of  the  spirit's  desire 
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tc  rise  heavenward ;  the  sacrificial  meal  was  a 
sacrament  of  fellowshii)  between  the  gud  and  his 
people.  Miiieover,  as  men  grew  in  the  power  of 
spiritual  conception  and  apprehension,  their  aspira- 
tions liecame  purer,  and  oegan  to  lind  expression 
in  forms  more  spiritual  and  relined.  And  when 
the  inspiriii;4  S]iirit  from  above  stoups  down  to 
raise  ami  inform  the  aspirin;;  spirit  from  below, 
there  comes  the  utterance  of  the  purest  spiritual 
desire  :  '  As  the  hart  paiitetli  after  the  water 
brooks,  so  pantcth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  (Jod.' 

There  is  a  wiile  ditleience  between  the  aspira- 
tions of  morality  and  those  of  religion.  Not  only 
is  tlie  ethical  ideal  an  abstraction,  it  is  an  elu>'ive 
abstraction.  As  we  pursue  it,  it  recedes  before 
us.  The  horizon  moves  onward  as  we  advance, 
and  the  actual  and  the  ideal  never  meet.  Re- 
ligious aspiration,  on  tlie  other  hand,  being  a 
longing  of  the  human  sjjirit  fur  personal  com- 
munion with  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  able  to  enjoy 
an  immediate  fruition  of  its  object.  With  the 
dawn  of  religion  in  the  soul,  the  restless  heart  of 
man  finds  rest  in  God.  Not  that  there  is  no  room 
in  the  religious  life  for  further  progress  aiul  fuller 
aspiration  ;  the  room  for  progress  is  infinite,  and 
the  call  to  it  is  never  huslied.  But  progress  here 
'is  not  townrih,  but  xeithin  the  sphere  of  the 
infinite.  It  is  not  the  vain  attempt,  by  endless 
finite  additions  or  increments,  to  become  possessed 
of  infinite  wealth,  but  it  is  the  endeavour,  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  spiritual  activity,  to  appro- 
priate that  infinite  inheritance  of  which  we  are 
already  in  possession  '  (.1.  Uaird,  Phil,  of  Rd.  284). 
Hence  the  life  of  Christian  faith,  in  which  the 
experience  of  communion  with  God  is  must  fully 
realized,  is  a  life  of  aspiration  satisfied  yet  never 
sated,  resting  joyfully  in  its  object  and  yet  longing 
to  apprehend  it  more  fully. 

LiTH&ATURB, — Augustine,  C'n\fesswTU ;  Green.  Proleg.  to 
Ethict,  18S3,  bk.  m.  ch.  ix. :  Jevons,  Intnrl.  in  il.t-  Hint,  of  Reli- 
fion,  1896,  ch.  xxvi. ;  J.  Caird,  Fhii.  of  Relujion,  ls*0,  ch.  ix. 

3.  C.  Lambert. 

ASRAMA, — I.  General  survey. — Airama,  from 
the  root  iram,  '  to  exert  oneself,'  means  (1)  a  place 
where  austerities  are  performed,  a  hermitage,  and 
(2)  the  action  of  performing  such  austerities.  It 
may  be  doubted  wnich  of  the  two  meanings  is  the 
original.  Without  dwelling  on  this  question,  we 
limit  ourselves  to  the  second  meaning,  which  in 
the  development  it  has  taken  in  India  reveals  a 
very  striking  feature  of  ancient  Indian  life.  At  the 
time  when  the  Indians  lived  in  the  Panjab  there 
waa  no  question  either  of  a  brahmanical  order  of 
life  or  of  castes  and  airamns.  The  castes  occur 
only  in  one  hymn  of  later  date  (Ri^v.  10.  90),  and 
the  word  dirama  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  Rigveda. 

Very  diti'erent  from  this  oldest  period  of  Indian 
antiquity  is  tjie  timt  "ftpr  the  conquest  of  Hindus- 
tan by  the  Aryans.  The  ilanger  of  mixing  with 
the  indigenous  tribes  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  very  sharp  distinction  between  the  victorious 
tribes  of  the  Aryans  and  the  remnants  of  the 
aborigines,  who  later  on  were  included  under  the 
collective  name  of  the  Madras,  and  were  excluded 
from  all  community  of  life,  and  especially  of 
reli^on,  with  the  Aryans.  This  principle  of 
setting  up  boundary  lines  between  tiie  different 
classes  of  the  population  was  carried  out  to  a  certain 
degree  among  tne  conquering  Aryans  themselves. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Aryans  were  called  Vaiiyas, 
'colonists,'  and  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture, 
handicraft,  and  trade.  They  were  ruled  and  taxed 
by  the  Ksatriyas,  the  kings,  and  those  who  with 
them  had  carried  out  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
But  another  class  claimed  and  obtained  a  preponder- 
ance over  both  the  VaiSyas  and  the  Ksatriyas. 
These  were  the  Brahmanas,  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Vedic  ^i^,  who  in  their  families  kept  as  an 


inestimable  treasure  the  ancient  Vedic  hymns,  with- 
out which  no  religious  ceremony  could  be  performed, 
and  no  higher  education  was  possible  in  an  age 
wholly  without  secular  literature.  Indeed,  the 
Brahmanas  succeeded  in  getting  into  their  hands 
not  onlyjhe  religious  cult,  but  also  the  education 
of  the  Aryan  youth.  It  became  a  custuni  and 
more  and  mure  a  law  that  every  young  Aryan, 
whether  of  tlie  Brahmana,  Ksatriya,  or  VaLSya 
caste,  should  spend  a  series  of  years  as  a  brahma- 
charin  in  the  house  of  a  guru,  or  br&hmanical 
teacher. 

In  the  early  period  the  father  himself  acted  as  gum,  and 
instructed  bis  aon  as  well  as  be  could  in  the  sacred  science  in 
BO  far  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  Very  often, 
however,  the  father  was  not  able  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  hia 
son.  Not  only  metaphysical  questions  embarrassed  him  ;  the 
understanding  of  the  old  texts  became  more  and  more  difficult, 
the  ritual  more  complicated,  the  field  of  study  ever  broader. 
Thus  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  celebrated  authorities  in 
onlcr  to  learn  some  special  theory  (indya).  Wandering  students 
(r/ii/rai-a)  travelled  far  and  wide  (Bn'A.  up.  3.  3.  1);  renowned 
teai-hers  itinerated  from  place  to  place  {Kau^.  up.  4.  1);  and 
there  were  masters  to  whom  disciples  streamed  *  hke  water*  to 
the  deep'  (I'aM.  up.  1.  4.  3). 

Later  it  became  customary  for  every  Aryan  to 
spend  a  series  of  years  (at  least  twelve,  according 
to  Apastamba,  Dharmnsiitra,  1.  1.  2,  16)  in  the 
house  of  a  brahmanical  teacher.  It  was  the  latter's 
duty  to  prepare  his  brahmanical  pupils  for  their 
future  vocation,  and  to  teach  those  of  the  Ksatriya 
and  Vaisya  castes  in  order  to  inculcate  in  their 
minds  the  necessary  directions  for  all  their  future 
life.  We  must  assume  (cf.  Manu,  2.  241  ;  baiik. 
on  Brih.  up.  p.  345,  13)  that  it  became  in  course 
of  time  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  brahmanical 
caste  to  give  this  instruction,  and  only  thus  can 
we  understand  the  incomparable  influence  which 
the  Brahmanas  gained  and  maintained  over  the 
Indian  people. 

It  would  seem  that  not  only  the  outward  apparel, 
but  also  the  method  of  instructioUj^was  diti'erent  for 
the  three  castes;  thus  in  Ait.  Ar.  3.  2.  6,  9  the 
rule  is  laid  down  to  communicate  a  certain  theory 
na  aprnvaktre,  '  not  to  any  one  who  will  not  him- 
self become  a  teacher.'  In  return  for  this  instruc- 
tion the  pupUs  had  to  work  for  the  teacher  in  house 
and  field  ;  they  attended  to  the  sacred  fires  (Chhand. 
up.  4.  10.  1),  they  looked  after  the  cattle  of  the 
teacher  {Chfidnd.  up.  4.  4.  6),  collected  for  him  in 
the  village  the  usual  gifts  of  charity,  and  bestowed 
a  present  upon  him  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
studies  in  his  home.  In  the  leisure  time  left  from 
the  duties  to  be  performed  for  the  guru,  the  Veda 
was  studied  ;  the  teacher  recited  it  verse  by  verse, 
and  the  pupils  had  to  repeat  it  until  the  whole 
was  learned  by  heart.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  much 
a  time  of  learning  as  a  time  of  vigorous  training, 
as  the  word  ah-ama  implies.  The  principal  rule 
was  strict  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  teacher 
(of  which  we  read  extravagant  examples  in  Mahdbh. 
i.  684  f.).  It  was  a  period  devoted  to  practice  in 
self-denial  and  mortification.  But  the  bralimanical 
system  of  life  had  the  tendency  to  extend  this 
airama,  or  self -mortification,  over  the  whole  life  of 
the  Brahmanas,  and  as  far  as  possible  of  all  the 
Aryans.  Not  all,  after  having  finished  this  coarse 
of  study,  founded  families  as  grihasthas,  '  house- 
holders ;  some  preferred  to  stay  in  the  house  of 
their  teacher  as  nai^thikas  to  the  end  of  their  life. 
Others  again,  as  vanaprastlias,  retired  to  the 
jungle  and  gave  themselves  up  to  privations  and 
austerities.  Some  scorned  even  this  form  of  a 
regular  existence,  and  roamed  about  as  beggars. 
These  last  were  known  as  sannySMn^,  '  throwing 
away  everything,'  ot  parivrdja has,  '  vagabonds,'  or 
simply  bhikstis,  '  beggars.'  It  was  only  later  that 
these  various  kinds  of  d.ira»ias,  '  religious  mortifica 
tions,'  were  developed  into  a  system  embracing  the 
whole  life,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  obtain  methodi 
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eally  aod  by  gradoal  progress  that  which  appears 
as  an  abrupt  demand  in  Mattk.  19.  21. 

According  to  this  later  system,  the  life  of  every 
Brahmana  (and  not  only  of  these,  for  the  rules  given 
in  Manu,  vi.,  seem  to  extend  also  to  K^atriyas  and 
VaiAyas)  had  to  pass  through  four  diramaa,  or 
ascetic  stages.  Every  Arya  had  to  be  (1)  a  brahma- 
chdrin  in  the  house  of  a  teacher  ;  (2)  a  grihastha, 
performing  the  duty  of  founding  a  family ;  (3)  a 
vdnaprastha,  a  hermit  in  the  woods,  devoting  him- 
Bclf  to  gradually  increasing  austerities ;  and  (4) 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  a  sannyasin,  bhikfu, 
parivrajaka,  roving  about  without  home  or  pro- 
perty, aving  merely  on  alms,  free  from  all  earthly 
ties,  and  awaiting  his  end,  delivered  even  before  it 
from  all  earthly  attachments.  How  far  the  practice 
corresponded  to  this  theory,  given  in  Manu  and 
Other  Law-books,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  are  free 
to  confess  that  in  our  opinion  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  has  not  much  that  equals  the  grandeur  of 
this  thought. 

After  this  general  survey  let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  history  of  the  (Uramas  in  the  Vedic 
and  the  post-Vedic  age. 

2.  Tlie  ASraraas  in  the  Veda. — In  the  older 
Upani^ads  the  theory  of  the  four  asranuu  is  seen 
in  course  of  formation.  Chhdnd.  up.  8.  15  mentions 
only  the  Brahman-student  and  householder,  and 
promises  to  thet>e,  in  reward  for  study,  the  begetting 
of  children,  the  practices  of  yoga,  abstinence  from 
doing  injury,  and  sacrifice,  a  departure  hence 
without  retura.  Chhdnd.  up.  2.  23.  1  names  the 
tapas  (of  the  ancliorite)  side  by  side  with  these  as 
a  third  '  branch  of  duty.'  Tliere  is  still  no  pro- 
gressive series.  Katlier,  according  to  this  passage, 
the  Brahman-studeuts,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
elect  to  remain  permanently  in  the  bouse  of  the 
teaclier,  appear  to  have  devoted  themselves  partly 
to  the  householder's  state,  partly  to  the  life  in  the 
forest.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that  in  Chhdnd. 
up.  5.  10  among  the  dying  the  anchorite  in  the 
forest  and  the  sacrihcer  in  the  village  appear  side 
by  side.  Chhdnd.  up.  2.  23.  1  contrasts  all  three 
branches  of  duty  with  the  position  of  tlie  man  who 
'  stands  fast  in  Brahman.  So  too,  in  Brih.  up. 
4.  4.  22,  those  who  practise  (1)  the  study  of  the 
Veda,  (2)  sacrifice  and  almsgiving,  (3)  penance  and 
fasting,  are  contrasted  \\'\l\i  the  man  who  has 
learned  to  know  the  dtmutn,  and  in  consequence 
becomes  a  muni  and  pravrajin  ('  pilgrim  ').  Both 
ha\e  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  dtman,  and 
therefore  the  supreme  goal-  In  tlie  cognate  passage 
liiih.  up.  3.  5,  on  the  contrary,  the  brdhviana  is 
still  distinguished  from  the  muni  as  a  higher  grade. 
In  Brih.  up.  3.  8.  10  also,  the  knowledge  of  the 
dtman  as  the  highest  aim  is  difi'erentiated  both 
from  the  sacrifices  and  benefactions  (of  the  house- 
holder) and  from  the  practices  of  tapas  (of  the 
anchorite). 

All  these  passages  assume  only  the  three  stages 
of  Brahman-student,  householder,  and  anchorite, 
and  contrast  with  them  the  men  who  know  the 
dtman.  The  last  were  originally  '  exalted  above 
the  (three)  diramas '  (atydirumin,  as  it  is  .said  in 
Svet.  up.  6.  21,  Kaivalyn  up.  24).  This  very  posi- 
tion, however,  of  exaltation  above  the  dsramas 
became  in  course  of  time  a  fourth  and  highest 
dh-ama,  which  was  naturally  assigned  to  the  end 
of  life,  so  that  studentship,  and  the  positions  of 
householder  and  anchorite  (which  stood  side  bj 
side),  preceded  it  as  temporary  "rades  in  this 
successive  order.  Until  the  post-Vedic  age,  how- 
ever, the  separation  between  the  third  and  fourth 
dh-amas,  between  tlie  vdnaprastha  practising  tapas 
and  the  sannyasin  who  has  succeeded  in  attaining 
nyCr^a,  was  not  strictly  carried  out.  An  intimation 
ot  the  fourfold  niiiiilicr  of  the  d.inunus  is  perhaps 
already  all'orded  by  the  words  of  Jluiid.  up.  2.  1.  7  : 
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'  Mortification,  truth,  the  life  of  a  Brahman,  in- 
struction.' Otherwise  the  oldest  passage  which 
names  all  four  dsramas  in  the  correct  order  would 
be  Jdbdla  up.  4  :  '  When  the  period  of  Brahman- 
studentship  u  ended,  a  man  becomes  a  householder ; 
after  he  has  been  a  householder,  he  becomes  an 
anchorite  ;  after  he  has  been  an  anchorite,  let  him 
travel  about  on  pilgrimage.' 

(1)  The  Brahnuichdrin. — '  ^vetaketu  was  the  son 
of  (Uddalaka)  Aruni.  To  him  said  his  father, 
"  Svetaketu,  go  forth  to  study  the  Brahman,  for 
none  of  our  family,  my  dear  son,  is  wont  to 
remain  unlearned,  and  a  (mere)  hanger-on  of  the 
Brahman  order"'  (Chhdnd.  up.  6.  1.  1).  From 
this  remark  it  seems  to  follow  that  at  that  time 
entrance  upon  the  life  of  a  Brahman-student, 
while  it  was  a  commendable  custom,  was  not 
yet  universally  enjoined  upon  Brahmans.  The 
entrance  also  of  Satyakama  upon  studentship  ap- 
pears to  be  his  voluntary  determination  {Chhdnd. 
up.  4.  4.  1).  It  was  possible  ioj  a  man  to  receive 
instruction  from  his  father,  as  Svetaketu  {Chhdnd. 
up.  5.  3.  1  ;  Brih.  up.  6.  2.  1  ;  Kaus.  up.  1.  1), 
or  at  the  hands  of  other  teachers,  as  the  same 
Svetaketu  in  Chhdnd.  up.  6.  1.  1  (contradictory 
to  the  passages  just  quoted).  The  request  to  oa 
received  must  follow  duly  {tlrthena,  cf.  vidhivat, 
Mund.  up.  1.  1.  3),  i.e.  according  to  Brih.  up. 
6.  2.  7,  with  the  words  upaimi  aham  bhavantam. 
The  student  takes  the  fuel  in  his  hand  as  a  token 
that  he  is  willing  to  serve  the  teacher,  and 
especially  to  maintain  the  saered  tires  (Kau^, 
up.  4.  19 ;  Chhdnd.  up.  4.  4.  5,  5.  13.  7,  8.  7.  2, 
8.  10.  3,  8.  11.  2;  Mund.  up.  1.  2.  12;  Prahia 
up.  1.  1).  Before  receiving  him,  the  teacher 
makes  inquiry  into  his  birth  and  family  {Chhdnd, 
up.  4.  4.  4),  but  yet,  as  this  example  snows,  in  a 
very  indulgent  manner.  Sometimes  instruction  la 
given  even  without  formal  reception  {Anupaniya, 
Chhdnd.  up.  5.  11.  7).  The  duration  of  the  period 
of  instruction  is  twelve  years  {Chhdnd.  up.  4.  10.  1), 
or  'a  series  of  years'  {Chhdnd.  up.  4.  4.  5).  Sveta- 
ketu also  liegins  to  receive  instruction  at  the  age 
of  twelve  {Chhdnd.  up.  6.  1.  2),  and  continues  his 
study  for  twelve  years.  During  this  time  he  baa 
'thoroughly  studied  all  the  Vedas'  {Chhdnd.  up. 
6.  1.  2),  namely,  the  verses  of  the  liigvcda,  the 
formulas  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  hynms  of  the 
Sdmaveda  (Chhdnd.  up.  6.  7.  2),  apparently  there- 
fore only  the  saihhitds.  In  other  instances  there 
appears  to  have  licen  at  first  no  mention  of  study. 
In  one  example  Upakosala  has  tended  the  sacred 
fires  for  twelve  years,  and  yet  the  teacher  can 
never  make  up  his  mind  to  impart  to  him  'thf 
knowledge'  (Chluind.  up.  4.  10.  1-2).  Satyakama 
is  sent  at  first  with  the  teacher's  lierds  of  cattle 
into  a  distant  country,  where  he  remains  for  a 
succession  of  years  (Chhdnd.  up.  4.  4.  5).  A 
further  act  of  service  on  the  part  of  the  brahma- 
chdrin  consists  in  his  going  to  beg  for  the  teacher 
(Chlidnd.  up.  4.  3.  5).  On  festival  occasions  also 
we  find  him  in  the  train  of  the  teacher  and 
awaiting  his  commands  (Brih.  up.  3.  1.  2). 
Together  with  and  after  these  acts  of  service, 
'  in  the  time  remaining  over  from  work  for  the 
teaciier'  (guroh  karma-atUesena,  Chhdnd.  up.  8.  15) 
the  study  of  the  Veda  is  prosecuted.  The  con 
sequence  was  sometimes  self-conceit  rather  than 
real  enlightenment  (Chhdnd.  up.  B.  1.  2).  \V« 
further  find  the  students  wandering  from  place 
to  place ;  they  hastened,  as  stated  above,  from 
all  sides  to  famous  teachers  '  like  waters  to  the 
deep'  (Taitt.  up.  1.  4.  3);  they  roamed  as  far  aa 
the  land  of  the  Madras  (on  the  llyphasis)  'in 
order  to  learn  the  sacrifice'  (Brih.  up.  3.  7.  1, 
3.  3.  1).  As  a  rule,  however,  they  lived  as  ante- 
vdsins  in  tiie  house  of  the  teacher,  and  not  a  few 
found  this  manner  of  life  so  congenial  that  the; 
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'settled  permanently  in  the  teacher's  house' 
(Chhand.  up.  2.  23.  1).  The  others  were  dismissed 
at  the  close  of  the  period  of  studentship  Nv-ith 
advice  {Brih.  up.  6.  4)  or  admonitions.  'After 
he  has  studied  the  Veda  with  him,  the  teacher 
admonishes  his  pupil :  "  Speak  the  truth,  do  your 
duty,  forsake  not  the  study  of  the  Veda ;  after 
you  have  presented  the  appropriate  gifts  to  the 
teacher,  take  care  that  the  thread  of  your  race  be 
not  broken"' (Tai^.  up.  1.  11).  Further  admoni- 
tions follow,  not  to  neglect  health  and  possessions, 
to  honour  father,  mother,  teacher,  and  guests,  to 
be  blameless  in  works  and  life,  to  honour  superiors, 
to  bestow  alms  in  the  appropriate  manner,  and  in 
all  doubtful  cases  to  order  one's  conduct  according 
to  the  judgment  of  approved  authorities. 

(2)  The  Gi-ihastKa. — '  He  who  returns  home  from 
the  family  of  the  teacher,  after  the  prescribed 
study  of  the  Veda  in  the  time  remaining  over 
from  work  for  the  teacher,  and  pursues  the  private 
study  of  the  Veda  in  (his  own)  household  in  a 
pure  neighbourhood  (where  Brahmans  are  per- 
mitted to  live),  trains  up  pious  (sons  and  pupils), 
subdues  all  his  organs  in  toe  atman,  and,  besides, 
injures  no  living  thing  except  on  sacred  ground 
(at  the  sacrifice),  he  indeed,  if  he  maintains  this 
manner  of  life  all  his  days,  enters  into  the  world 
of  Brahman  and  does  not  return  agaip '  (Chhand. 
up.  8.  15).  According  to  this  passage,  the  house- 
holder may  remain  in  that  state,  all  his  life  long 
witliout  doing  injury  to  his  soul.  According  to 
Chlulnd.  up.  5.  10,  on  the  contrary,  for  those  '  who 
in  the  village  worship  with  the  words  "Sacrihce 
and  pious  works  are  our  tribute," '  for  those,  in 
other  words,  who  continue  in  the  householder's 
state  to  the  end  of  life,  the  transient  reward  in 
the  moon  and  a  return  to  a  new  earthly  existence 
are  appointed. 

The  most  imperative  duty  of  the  householder  is 
to  establish  a  family  and  to  beget  a  son  to  continue 
his  father's  works.  To  be{,'et  a  son  is  considered 
a  religious  duty.  In  Taitt.  up.  1.  9  it  is  enjoined 
side  by  side  with  studying  and  teaching  the  Veda. 
Frequently  {C'hhdnd.  up.  3.  17.  5,  5.  8-9;  Erih. 
up.  6.  2.  13,  6.  4.  3)  it  is  allegorically  described  as 
an  act  of  sacrifice.  In  Taitt.  tip.  1.  11  the  pupil, 
among  other  admonitions,  is  charged  to  take 
care  'that  the  thread  of  his  race  be  not  broken.' 
In  Mahdn.  up.  63.  8  it  is  said :  '  He  who  in  his 
lifetime  rightly  continues  to  spin  the  thread  of 
posterity,  thereby  pays  the  debt  which  he  owes 
to  the  lathers ;  for  it  (begetting)  is  the  payment 
of  his  debts.'  His  continued  life  in  the  world  of 
men  is  assured  by  the  son  {Brih.  up.  1.  5.  16),  who 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  father  in  order  to 
accomplish  for  him  the  religious  works  (Ait.  2.  4), 
'and  if  anything  whatever  has  been  committed 
previously  by  him,  his  son  will  expiate  it,  there- 
fore is  his  name  "  son ''  {putra,  because  he 
puranena  trayati  pitaram,  Sank.) ;  for  by  the  son 
lie  continues  to  exist  in  this  world '  (Brih.  up. 
1.  6.  17).  Particular  directions  are  given  in  Brxh. 
up.  6.  4  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  beget  a  son 
or  daughter  of  a  certain  quality.  This  chapter 
lorms  the  conclusion  of  the  Upani^ad,  and  therefore 
probably  the  close  of  the  religious  instruction 
imparted  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  his  student 
life.  Several  wives  are  permitted,  as,  in  fact, 
Y^flavalkya  himself  had  two  (Brih.  up.  2.  4, 
4.  5).  As  further  duties  of  the  grihastha  are 
named  sacrifice,  study  of  the  Veda,  and  almsgiving 
(Chhand.  up.  2.  23.  1,  8.  5.  1-2 ;  Brih.  up.  4.  4.  22, 
3.  8.  10). 

(3)  The  V&naprastha  and  (4)  the  Sannyasin. — 
A  distinction  between  these  two  periods  of  life 
was  only  <rradually  established.  Originally  the 
solitary  Hie  in  the  forest  existed  as  a  special 
branch  of  vocation  (dharmaakandha)  side  by  side 


with   the  position  of    honseholder  (ChhSnd.  up. 

2.  23.  1,  5.  10.  1-3).  Later  it  may  have  become 
usual  to  retire  into  the  solitude  of  the  forest  only 
on  the  approach  of  old  age,  after  the  obligations  of 
the  householder  had  been  fulfilled.  Yajnavalkya 
is  an  example,  when  he  addresses  his  wife  Maitreyl 
(Brih.  up.  2.  4.  1  [4.  5.  1-2]) :  '  I  will  now  aban- 
don this  state  (of  householder),  and  will  therefore 
make  a  division  between  thee  and  KatyayanL'  In 
doing  so,  Yajnavalkya  puts  into  practice  what 
he  teaches  in  Brih.  up.  3.  5.  1  :  '  In  truth,  after 
that  Brahmans  have  gained  the  knowledge  of  this 
soul,  they  abstain  from  desire  for  children  and 
desire  for  possessions  and  desire  for  the  world, 
and  wander  about  as  beggars.'  Here  the  third 
and  fourth  stages  are  not  yet  distinguished.  The 
case  is  otherwise  with  the  king  Brihadratha,  who 
(Maitr.  up.  1.  2)  surrenders  his  kingdom,  retires 
to  the  forest,  and  gives  himself  up  to  the  most 
painful  mortifications,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  sun, 
and  standing  with  arms  erect,  and  yet  is  obliged  to 
confess :  '  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  atman.' 
Here  the  anchorite,  who  devotes  himself  to  ascetic 
practices  with  meditation  (Chdnd  up.  2.  23.  1),  has 
not  yet  attained  the  highest  goal ;  he  who  with- 
out knowing  the  atman  'practises  austerities  for 
many  thousand  years  earns  only  a  finite  reward ' 
(Brih.  up.  3.  8.  10).  Asceticism  leads  only  to 
pitrydna,  'way  of  the  fathers'  (Brih.  up.  6.  2. 
16),  and  the  case  is  different  only  with  those  who 
can  say :  '  Faith  is  our  asceticism '  (Chdnd.  up. 
5.  10.  1).  Penance  and  fasting  are  only  the  means 
by  which  Brahmans  '  seek  to  know '  the  atman 
(vividisanti,  Brih.  up.  4.  4.  22).  According  to 
some,  tapas  is  indispensable  as  a  means  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  atman  (Maitr.  up.  4.  3,  na 
atapaskasya  dtiiuijiidne  'dhigamah),  according  to 
others  (Jdbdla  up.  4),  it  is  superfluous ;  and  this 
view  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  whole  system. 
For  as  long  as  the  goal  was  a  transcendental  one, 
the  hope  might  be  cherished  of  approG.ching  near 
to  it  by  severing  by  means  of  asceticism  the  tie 
that  binds  to  this  life.  If,  however,  emancipation 
is  the  discovery  of  one's  self  as  the  atman,  and 
therefore  something  that  only  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized as  already  existing,  not  to  be  brought 
aixjut  as  though  it  were  future,  the  asceticism 
of  the  vdnaprastha  becomes  as  superflnons  as  the 
yrilutstha's  sacrifice  and  study  of  the  Veda  (Brih. 
up.  3.  5,  4.  4.  21).  He  who  knows  the  atman  is 
iiti/dxramin,  'exalted  above  the  (three)  dh-amas' 
(Svet.  up.  6.  21).  He  has  attained  that  which  t'  e 
ascetic  only  strives  after,  complete  release  fr  m 
his  individuality  and  from  all  that  pertains  to  it, 
as  famUy,  possessions,  and  the  world  (Brih.  up, 

3.  5,  4.  4.  22).  He  is  called  sannydsin,  because 
he  'casts  off  every  thing  from  himself  (sam-ni-^is) , 
parivrdj,  parivrdiaka,  because  he  '  wanders  about ' 
Homeless  ;  and  bhiksu,  because  without  possessions 
he  lives  only  as  a  '  beggar.' 

(4)  The  Sannydsin  (parivrSjaka,  bhikfu). — The 
sannydsa,  which  is  originally  only  the  '  abandon- 
ment '  of  the  entire  brahmanical  mode  of  life  in  the 
three  diramas,  assumed  in  course  of  time  the  posi- 
tion of  a  fourth  and  highest  dirama,  whicn,  as  a 
rule,  though  not  necessarily,  w  ould  first  be  entered 
upon  towards  the  close  of  life  after  passing 
through  the  stages  of  hrahmachdrin,  grihastha, 
and  vdnaprastha.  It  thus,  however,  gained  a 
further  meaning.  If  it  was  originally  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  the  dtman,  it 
now  became  a  final  and  most  efficacious  means 
by  which  it  was  hoped  to  attain  that  knowledge. 
The  sannydsa,  accordingly,  is  represented  as  such 
a  means  to  the  knowledge  of  the  dtman  and  to 
emancipation  in  a  series  of  later  Upajiisads,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  Brahma,  Sannydsa, 
Aru^ya,   Ka^ihairuti,    Paramahaihta,    Jdbdla. 
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Airama.  We  find  in  them  a  full  account,  with 
numeioiisj  contriidiutions  in  details,  of  the  pre- 
liminary conditions  imijoseil  upon  the  sannydsin, 
of  his  dejiarture  from  life,  of  his  dress  and  equij)- 
ment,  oi  his  food,  place  of  abode,  and  occupa- 
tions.* 

3.  The  A§ramas  in  post-Vedic  time. — Altlio"K'i 
the  Upanisads  teach  that  every  man,  Sudra  as 
well  as  Arj'a,  ia  an  incarnation  of  the  cUman,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  whether  originating  in  an 
Arya  or  a  Sudra,  would  lead  to  emancipation,  yet 
the  Brahnians  were  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  old  traditiops  to  put  this  doctrine  into  practice, 
and  thus  the  Sudras  were,  and  remained,  excluded 
from  all  religious  community  with  the  Aryas. 
So  much  the  greater  was  their  care  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  three  superior  castes,  and  the  four 
airamas  became  the  via  salutis  through  which 
every  twice-born  man  (dvija)  had  to  pass,  i.e. 
every  Brahmana,  Ksatriya,  and  Vaisya,  in  order 
to  reach  the  highest  goal.  As  in  Vedic  times,  so 
also  in  the  later  period  of  Indian  life,  it  was  the 
rule  that  every  twice-born  man  had  to  become 
first  a  brahnmchdrin.  In  this  stage  he  lived  in 
the  house  of  a  teacher,  persisted  in  the  fulfilment 
of  bis  duties  of  temperance  and  chastity,  and 
received,  through  the  study  of  the  Veda,  the  in- 
tellectual stamp  for  all  his  future  life.  He  then, 
as  grihastha,  had  to  marry,  to  beget  offspring,  and 
to  fulfil  the  six  duties  of  teaching  and  learning, 
sacrificing  in  person  and  through  the  agency  of 
others,  giving  alms  and  receiving  presents  ;  besides 
this  there  were  five  daily  observances  incumbent 
apon  him  :  to  satisfy  the  gods  by  sacrificing,  the 
Ifeis  by  studying  the  Veda,  the  fathers  by  ottering 
ftineral  oblations,  men  by  almsgiving,  and  animals 
by  feeding  birds,  antelopes,  and  other  denizens  of 
the  forest.  Aftenvards  he  passed  to  the  state  of 
vdnaprastha  as  it  is  described  in  Manu,  6.  2,  and 
Mahdbh.  xii.  245.  4 :  '  When  the  householder 
sees  hia  skin  ^vrinkled  and  his  hair  white  and  the 
sons  of  his  sons,  then  he  has  to  retire  to  the 
forest,'  in  order  to  extinguish  in  himself,  by 
austerities  gradually  augmented,  all  the  renmants 
of  worldly  attachments.  '  In  summer  let  him 
expose  himself  to  the  heat  of  five  lires,  during  the 
rainy  season  live  under  the  open  sky,  and  in 
winter  be  dressed  in  wet  clothes,  tlms  gradually 
increasing  the  rigour  of  his  austerities'  (Manu, 
6.  23).  further,  'after  having  puriUed  himself  in 
the  three  social  stages  from  all  stain  of  sin,  let 
him  wander  towards  the  liifjhe.st  goal  with  un- 
daunted perseverance'  (Mahdhh.  xii.  246.  3). 

In  this  stage  of  sanni/dxin,  'one  who  has 
abandoned  everything,'  he  roamed  about  without 
home  (pariurdjitka),  and  lived  merely  on  alms 
(bhik^u).  At  a  period  of  life  when,  according  to 
our  thought,  aid  from  others  is  more  than  ever 
needed,  the  aged  man  was  left  to  himself  without 
any  care  or  attendance  ;  '  let  him  flee  from  society 
as  from  a  serpent,  from  comfort  as  from  a  hell, 
and  from  women  a.s  from  a  corpse  '  (Mnhdbh.  xii. 
246.  13);  'let  liim  not  look  forward  to  death,  let 
him  not  look  forward  to  life,  let  him  await  his 
time  as  the  servant  awaits  a  command  '  (nithiam, 
which  is  the  better  reading  both  in  Mahdbh.  xii. 
246.  16,  and  in  Manu,  vi.  45). 

We  etibjoio  a  tew  more  verses  on  the  rotate  of  the  sanny&tin 
from  the  sixth  book  of  Manu.  'Let  him  put  down  his  foot 
purified  hy  his  sight,  lot  him  drink  wnler  pnrifled  by  (straining 


with)  a  cloth,  let  him  utter  speech  puritied  by  truth,  let  liim 
keep  his  heart  pure '  (-lO).  '  Let  hini  palienlly  bear  hard  words, 
let  him  not  insult  anybody,  and  let  him  not  become  anybody's 


enemy  for  the  solte  of  this  (perishable)  body*  (47).  '  Air^tinst 
an  an^ry  man  let  hira  not  in  return  show  anger,  let  hlni  btcsis 
when  ne  is  cursed,  let  him  not  utter  spec-'ch,  devoid  of  truth, 
•ottered  at  the  seven  gates  (of  the  neighbours) '  (48).    '  Neither 

•  These  will  be  found  described  in  P.  Dcusaen,  AUfjemeine 
Oesehichte  d^r  I'hilfi^i'phU,  U.  pp.  336-343;  Philosophy  0/  the 
Upanishads,  pp.  374-382. 


by  (explaining)  prodigies  and  omens,  nor  by  skill  in  astrology  and 
(taimistry,  nor  oy  giving  advice  ond  by  the  expopition  ^f  the 
Sastras),  let  him  ever  seek  to  ot)tain  alms'  (50).  '  Let  him  not 
(in  order  to  bvt;)  approach  a  house  llironged  with  hermita, 
Brahniapas,  birds,  duK'S,  or  other  TnciKlicants' (51).  'His  hair, 
nails,  and  beard  boinj^  clipped,  carryiiii^  an  alms-bowl,  a  staff, 
and  a  water-pot,  let  hnu  continually  wiuider  about,  controlling 
himself  and  not  hurting  any  creature '  (.">2).  '  Let  him  go  to 
beg  once  (a  day),  let  him  not  be  eager  to  obtain  a  large 
quantity  (of  alms);  for  an  ascetic  who  eagerly  seeks  alms, 
attaches  himself  also  to  sensual  enjoyments  (.'».5).  '  When  no 
smoke  Oiicends  from  (the  kitchen),  when  the  pestle  lies  motion- 
less, when  the  embers  have  been  extinguished,  uhen  the  people 
have  finished  their  meal,  when  the  remnants  in  the  dishes  have 
been  removed,  let  the  ascetic  always  go  to  beg'  (66).  'Let 
him  not  be  sorry  when  he  obtains  nothing,  nor  rejoice  when 
he  obtains  (something),  let  him  (accept)  so  much  only  as  will 
sustain  life,  free  from  attachment  to  material  things'  (57). 
'By  eating  little,  and  by  standing  and  sitting  in  solitude,  let 
him  restrain  his  senses,  if  they  are  attracted  by  sensual  objects ' 
(69).  '  By  the  restraint  of  his  senses,  by  the  destruction  of  love 
and  hatred,  and  by  the  abstention  from  injuring  the  creatures, 
he  becomes  fit  for  immortality'  (60).  'In  order  to  preserve 
living  creatures,  let  him  always  by  day  and  by  night,  even 
with  pain  to  his  body,  walk,  carefully  scanning  the  ground' 
(68).  '  When  by  the  disposition  (of  his  heart)  he  becomes 
indifferent  to  all  objects,  he  obtains  eternal  happiness  both 
in  this  world  and  after  death '  (80).* 

For  further  information  about  the  four  airamas 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  detailed  treatment 
of  them  in  Manu,  bks.  ii.-vi.,  and  to  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  Mahdbhdrata,  chiefly  bk.  xii. 
243-246.  Of  special  interest  also  is  the  short 
description,  Makdhh.  xii.  191-192,  which,  being 
in  prose,  may  have  been  inserted  from  an  old 
Dhariruisiltra.  t 

If  it  is  true  that  the  highest  aim  of  mankind  is 
not  to  be  found  in  this  worldly  existence,  but  in 
the  realm  beyond,  however  closed  to  our  know- 
ledge this  may  be,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
attempt,  as  we  have  it  in  the  four  airamas,  to 
transform  the  whole  earthly  existence  into  a 
preparatory  school  for  eternity,  merits  recognition 
ancf  admiration  even  from  those  who  have  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  civilization.  The  Indian 
system  does  not  demand  what  is  inrpossible ;  it 
does  not  tear  men  away  ruuglily  and  abruptly  from 
that  attachment  to  the  world  which  is  innate  in 
them.  It  ofl'ers  the  opportunity  in  the  stage  of 
grihastha  to  enjoy  life,  and  by  enjoying  it  to 
convince  oneself  of  its  futility.  It  then,  in  an 
advanced  age,  in  the  stage  of  vdnajira.  t/ui,  tends 
to  a  systematic  mortification  of  sensitality,  and  it 
describes  in  the  sannydsin  a  man  ^\  bo,  approach- 
ing the  end  of  his  days,  has  become  free  from  all 
worldly  fetters,  and  is  best  prepared  for  departure. 
What  Me  say  of  so  many  precepts  of  the  Gospels 
we  may  say  also  of  the  four  dsramas :  althoiigli 
they  are  by  no  nreans  suitable  for  literal  and  blind 
imitation,  yet  they  may  serve  in  a  certain  sense 
as  a  pattern,  since  the  way  of  thinking  manifested 
in  them  may  in  other  forms  and  modifications  be 
precious  for  every  age. 

LiTRiiATURB.— The  literature  has  been  ;;iven  throughout  the 
article.    See  also  A.scuTlcisH  (Hindu),  Ui'a.si^adu. 

P.  Pkus.sen. 
ASSAM.  — I.  Religious  history.— There  is  no 
part  of  India  which  is  more  interesting  in  some 
respects  to  the  student  of  Iliiiduism  than  the 
Assanr  valley.  As  everyone  knows,  Hinduism 
professes  to  be  a  race  religion,  the  reli;;ion  of  the 
mliabitants  of  I>h,1rat-varfa,  of  the  Hindu  people. 
Yet,  since  the  origin  of  the  Hindu  reliirion  is 
Vedic,  and  the  Vedas  were  the  collected  iiymns 
of  the  so-called  'Aryan'  immigrants,  the  two 
hundred  millions  of  people  now  calling  themselves 
Hindus  must,  in  part  at  least,  and  probably  in 
large  part,  be  the  descendants  of  races  who  were 
converted  to,  or  more  properly  a<lopted  into, 
Hinduism.  Indeed,  the  later  developments  that 
have  sprung  from  Vedic  worsliip  must  have  been 
<lue  in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  aboriginal 

•  SBE  XXV.  •.iu7-213. 

t  Sec  Ueussen,  A  Uj/emtiiu  Ouek.  d.  Phiiotuphit,  L  S,  pp.  W>-S2i 
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beliefs  on  the  simple  nature-worship  of  the  Aryan 
invaders.  That  was  essentially  democratic  in  its 
nature,  whereas  the  hierarchy  of  Brahnianism  and 
tlie  intellectual  aristocracy  of  priests,  philosophers, 
and  the  highly  cultivated  warrior  chiefs  who  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  developmentof  Hinduism, 
must  have  been  due  to  conquest,  at  once  ph3'sical 
and  moral,  of  lower  by  higher  races.  Yet  in  most 
parts  of  India  the  transition  and  the  struggle  are 
so  distant  that  all  memory  of  them  is  lost.  The 
Dravidian  of  the  South  and  the  Bengali  of  the 
East  alike  believe  that  they  were  always  Hindu. 
The  higher  castes  and  classes,  it  is  true,  have  dim 
traditions  of  a  time  when  their  ancestors,  fairer 
and  sliLjhter  in  figure  th^m  the  aborigines,  migrated 
from  North- Western  India.  But  the  lower  castes 
have  no  such  traditions,  and  no  curiosity  as  to 
how  their  distant  ancestors  came  to  be  accepted 
into  the  Hindu  community.  There  are,  of  course, 
notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  only  the  ethnologist  who  can  con- 
jecture from  the  phy.sical  a^inct  of  the  various 
races  of  India  that  they  were-  uiice  non-Hindus 
and  spoke  some  non-Aryan  l;iugu;ige.  But  in  the 
Assail,  valley,  owing  togcM-rapaical  and  historical 
causes,  which  will  presently  lie  slated  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  process  by  wliich  aboriginal  tribes 
are  accepted  into  the  Hindu  fraternity  is  seen  in 
actual  operation  at  the  present  time,  and,  by 
analogy  and  in  some  cases  by  actual  historical 
indications,  the  process  can  be  traced  back  for 
some  two  thousand  years.  In  the  Assam  valley 
we  are  on  the  border-land  of  the  Hindu  faith,  and 
see  the  most  tolerant  and  receptive  of  creeds  in 
contact  with  the  beliefs  of  Indo-Chinese  races.  It 
is  singularly  interesting  to  note  how  alien  blood 
and  alien  civilizations  are  <[uietly  assimilated  by 
the  slow,  gentle,  and  irresistible  force  of  Hindu 
ideas. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  what  we  now  call  the  Assam  valley 
was  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  great  independent 
kingdom  of  Kdnutrupa  (q.i\),  a  name  which  stiU 
survives  as  that  of  the  modern  District  of  Kararup, 
whose  capital,  now  Gauhati  (or  Guahati),  was 
then  famous  all  over  India  as  Pragjyotishpur,  the 
'  City  of  Eastern  astrology.'  This  kingdom  appears 
to  have  included,  some  1500  years  ago,  not  only 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  but  also 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Bengal  down  to  the  sea, 
and  in  addition  (a  thing  even  more  difficult  of 
belief  for  the  modern  traveller)  the  rugged  and 
now  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  Bhutan.  It 
was  apparently  in  the  lihntimese  hills  that  the 
kings  of  Kamarupa  obtained  their  store  of  mineral 
wealth,  and  especially  of  copper.  They  were 
powerful  nionarchs,  cultivated,  warlike,  and  enter- 
prising. Each  dynasty,  as  it  arose  into  power, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  BrJibmans,  and,  by 
one  or  other  of  the  fictions  common  to  early  law 
and  early  religion  in  all  countries,  was  adopted 
into  Hinduism.  It  was,  indeed,  by  common 
consent,  at  Pragjyotishpur  that  there  came  into 
being  the  Tantrik  form  of  Hinduism,  that  form 
which  gives  especial  prominence  to  the  female 
energy  of  the  deity,  his  active  nature  being 
personified  in  his  iahti,  or  '  wife.'  Devi,  as  the 
sakti  of  Siva,  is  the  energy  chiefly  identified  with 
the  mystery  of  sex  and  magical  powers,  which  are 
the  leading  topics  of  the  Tantras,  the  scriptures 
(though,  of  course,  not  the  .sole  scriptures)  of  this 
form  of  Hinduism.  On  the  Nilachal  hill,  a  beautiful 
wooded  eminence  near  the  town  of  Gauhati,  still 
stands  the  temple  of  Kaiuak^  Devi,  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  iakti  of  Siva.  The  legend  that 
explains  the  ancient  sanctity  of  Kamarupa  and  of 
Kiimagiri  (the  religious  name  of  the  Nil&chal  hill) 
i.s  as  follows : 


Satf,  the  first  wife  of  the  god  Siva,  died  of  lOiTOW  at  tht 

discourtesy  ebown  to  her  husband  by  her  father  Daksa,  who 
was  incensed  by  the  interruptiou  of  his  famous  sacrifice  of 
burnt-oCfering.  (It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  as  a  picturesque 
circumstance,  that  when  the  woods  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Bhutan  and  Aka  hills  catch  fire  in  the  dry  winter 
season,  and  can  be  seen  glowing  or  blazing  from  great 
distances,  the  people  to  this  day  assert  that  the  far-off  glan 
against  the  sky  is  caused  by  the  reviving  ashes  of  Dak^'l 
interrupted  sacrifice.)  Siva,  overcome  by  grief  and  remorse, 
wandered  about  the  world,  carrying,  as  a  penance,  hifl 
dead  %vife'8  body  on  his  head.  In  order  to  arrest  this  penance 
and  to  prevent  Siva  from  obtaining  excessive  power,  Vispu 
pursued  him,  and,  by  successive  blows  of  his  discus,  lopped 
the  body  piecemeal,  so  that  it  fell  to  earth  in  fifty-one 
pieces.  Wherever  any  piece  fell,  the  place  became  a  pifAa- 
athdna,  sacred  and  a  fit  resort  for  pilgrims.  But  the  most 
sacred  of  all  was  the  Kamagiri  hill,  for  this  became  identified 
with  the  generative  powers  of  Sati,  and,  probably  by  some 
subsequent  extension  of  the  idea,  with  those  of  Priihivrit 
*the  liroad  Earth,'  regarded  as  the  mother  of  living  beings. 
But  Siva  continued  bis  penance,  and  Kama-deva,  the  god  of 
Love,  was  dispatched  to  beguile  the  mourner  from  his  austerities. 
He  succeeded.  6iva  was  so  indignant  that  he  burnt  the 
Indian  Cupid  to  ashes  hy  a  single  glance  from  the  eye  in  the 
midst  of  his  forehead.  But  Love  was  not  destined  to  die 
eternally,  and  tlie  land  where  he  recovered  life  to  inveigle  men 
from  contemplation  and  austerity  was  the  beautiful  valley  ever 
since  knowTi  as  Kainanjpa,  the  *  Shape  of  Love.' 

As  the  legend  sufficiently  indicates,  the  princes 
and  u)i)ier  classes  of  the  kingdom  of  Kamarupa 
were  Hindus,  probably  spoke  some  Indo-European 
dialect  derived  from  Sanskrit,  and  were  accepted 
as  of  Indian  race.  But  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  not  then,  and  many  of  them  are  not  even 
now,  Hindus.  It  is  interesting,  and  not  without 
more  than  ethnological  interest,  to  indicate  briefly 
what  they  were. 

In  the  greater  part  of  India,  except  in  the  extreme  North- 
west, the  people  have  a  strong  infusion  of  Dravidian  blood.  In 
the  South  they  speak  what  are  known  as  Dravidian  lantruagea, 
and  the  Southern  races  are  of  the  dusky  Negrito  strain,  and 
apjiarently  akin  to  African  peoples.  In  the  Norlh-East  the 
Dra\idian  blood  is  mingled  witli  other,  and  especially  Indo- 
Cliinese,  infusions.  In  the  Assam  valley  llie  lir.ihnians  (priesta 
and  astrologers)  resemble  their  Bengali  neighbours,  and  the 
Doms,  a  large  fisherman  caste,  are  plainly  of  Western  origin. 
But  tlie  bulk  of  the  people  are  evidently  of  partly  Indo-Chinese 
blood,  and  their  physical  appearance  is  of  the  '  Mongolian  '  type, 
bearing,  more  or  less,  the  characteristic  aspect  of  the  yellow 
races.  They  have  themselves  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Ahonis)  no  record,  historical  or  traditional,  of  their  advent 
into  Assam.  But  the  languages  they  speak  are  some  clue  to 
the  successive  invasions  of  Indo-Chinese  folk  from  the  north- 
east and  the  south-east  of  the  valley.  The  oldest  Indo-Chinese 
language  spoken  in  Assam  belongs  to  the  Mon  ■  Khmer  sub- 
family, which  has  recently  been  named  by  Schmidt  of  yienna 
the  'Austric'  family  of  languaL:es.  Schmidt  claims  that  it 
extends  from  Assam  across  Further  India  to  Cambodia,  and 
thence  tlirongh  I'olynesia  and  Micronesia  to  Easter  Island,  on 
the  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  passing, 
that  Hindu  dynasties  seem  once  to  have  reigned  over  peoples 
of  this  race  in  the  Far  East  as  well  aa  in  Assam.  E.  A.  Gait, 
in  his  History  of  Assajn,  quotes  the  case  of  an  Indian  king, 
Samuda,  who  was  ruling  in  Upper  Burma  in  a.  i».  105,  and  also 
that  of  Hindus  who  led  the  Trhauipas  or  Shans  in  their  con- 
quests of  the  mouths  of  the  -Mekong  in  a.d.  2.su.  These  Hindus, 
as  Gait  says,  must  have  passed  through  Assam,  as,  prolialily, 
did  the  Hindus  from  Kain-hod.  in  N.W.  India,  who  founded 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  Cambodian  l^in^dom  in  Indo-China. 
It  is  possible  that  Mon-Khmer  jjeoples  invaded  and  gave  their 
languiige  temporarily  to  ninch  uf  North-East'^rn  India,  as  well 
as  to  parts  of  Burma.  Rut  the  only  .Mon-Kluner  tongue  sur- 
viving in  Assam  is  that  ot  the  Khasis.  now  inhabiting  and 
fiving  their  name  to  the  mountains  between  Kamrijp  and 
ylhet.  These  interesting  people  remained  ijidependent  until 
they  came  under  British  rule,  and  have  not  even  now  come 
under  Hindu  influences.  Tliey  are  a  curious  counterpart 
of  the  Basques  in  the  Pyrenees.  Elsewhere  the  Mon-Khnier 
element,  whether  in  blood  or  speech,  has  become  completely 
assimilated,  and  can  no  longi-r  be  distinguished. 

Tile  next  wave  of  Indo-Chinese  invasion  is  represented  by  the 
various  peoples  speaking  the  Tibeto-Burmese  tongues.  TheM 
have  three  main  groups  of  dialects.  The  first  of  thera  is  Naga, 
spoken  in  and  to  tlie  east  of  the  Naga  hills.  The  second  it 
KukiChin,  spoken  in  Manipur,  Cach-ir.  the  Lushai  hills,  and 
by  the  interesting  race  known  as  tlie  Mikirs,  who  now  inhabit 
an  outlying  bastion  of  the  Khasi  hills  jutting  into  the  Assam 
plain.  The  people  speaking  these  two  groups  of  dialects  have 
as  yet  hardly  at  all  come  into  contact  with  Hinduism,  and 
retain  their  own  primitive  animistic  superstitions.  The  third 
and  most  important  group  is  that  now  known  (since  Brian 
Hodgson's  celebrated  investigations  into  their  language  and 
ethnologry)  as  '  Bodos.'  They  comprise  the  Meches  of  Northern 
Bengal ;  the  Kacharis  of  iNortheni  Assam  :  the  Dimiia.as,  who 
live  in  the  hills  between  Nowgong  and  Cachiir ;  the  Garos  and 
Tipperas,  inhabiting  the  mountains  called  after  them  ;  scattered 
pUins-folk  known  as  Laluoffs  and  Rabhas ;  and  (if  they  reallj 
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b«long  to  the  Bodo  race)  the  Chutiyas  of  Lakhinipur  and  the 
Sfreat  Majuli  iHland  In  the  Brahmaputra.  It  19  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  people  who  now  Bpejik  Bodo  languafjeg  were 
all  of  coiniiioii  origin.  But  the  wide-spread  survival  of  this 
rroup  of  tonjjues  presupposes  an  invasion  of  sutlicient  force  to 
impose  them  upon  subject  and  assimilated  races.  Moreover, 
since  the  actjuisilion  of  the  Bodo  s])eech  wa.s  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  incursion  of  indo-European  toni:ue9,  accompanied  by 
the  imposition  of  any  caste  restrictions,  the  assimilation  of  race 
was  complete.  It  is  Impossible  to  find  any  ethnological  differ- 
ence between  the  various  tribes  now  speaking  the  Bodo 
languages,  except  In  so  far  as  those  who  live  in  the  plains 
among  Hindus  have  acquired  a  tincture  of  Dravidian  and, 
in  a  very  slifjht  degree,  of  '  Aryan '  blood.  The  Koch  race 
In  Northern  Bengal  has  become  completely  Hinduized,  has 
adopted  the  Bengali  language,  and  is  practically  a  Hindu  caste, 
to  wliich  modern  convert*!  from  other  Bodo  races  are  still 
admitted.  The  Khyeiis,  once  a  Bodo  ruling  race  in  Northern 
Bengal,  are  now  wholly  absorbed,  and  can  no  longer  be 
Idetitilied.  But  the  Meches  and  the  Kacharis,  though  they 
live  among  Hindus,  are  still  physically,  linguistically,  and  in 
matters  of  belief,  distinct  races,  as,  to  some  extent,  are  the 
Clhutiyas  also.  The  Garos,  Tipperas,  and  Dimas-os,  being 
isolated  highlanders,  remain  totally  unaffected  by  Hindu 
influences,  whether  in  language  or  religion.  On  the  other 
hatul,  the  race  most  properly  described  as  Bodos  (see  art. 
B0DO8)  are  rapidly  losing  their  native  speech,  and  are  being 
adopted  into  Hinduism. 

What  the  Iliuduism  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Karaurupa  was,  it  is  impossible  to  say  now  with 
»ny  certainty.  But  it  was  evidently  the  aristo- 
cratic religion  of  kings  and  nobles  only,  and  from 
the  fact  that  its  centre  was  the  hill  shrine  of  Kam- 
ak^  Devi,  it  wa.s  no  doubt  of  the  Tantrik  type 
identilied  with  Western  As.sam  and  Eastern  and 
Northern  Bengal  —  a  religion  of  propitiation  of 
awful  and  uncomprehended  natural  forces  by 
bloody  sacrifices,  often  by  the  slaughter  of  human 
victims.  Knmarupa,  with  its  slirines,  priests,  kings, 
and  heroe.s,  figures  largely  in  Sanskrit  literature 
from  the  Maluibluirata  downwards,  and  especially 
in  certain  Pnrdmts  which  deal  chielly  with  the 
worship  of  Siva  and  his  iakti,  such  as  the  Kdlikd 
Furdna.  1  )ii  the  other  hand,  Krsiia  makes  a  fre- 
quent appearance  in  the  stories  told  in  connexion 
with  various  places  in  the  As-sam  valley.  Many  of 
these  tales  seem  to  imply  anci^;nt  contests  between 
the  cult  of  Kr^na  and  that  of  Siva. 

For  instance,  in  and  round  the  little  town  of  Tezpur,  now  the 
beadf^uartersof  the  British  District  of  Darrang,  are  the  scattered 
remains  of  what  seem  to  have  been  temples — stone  pillars  and 
Blabs  elaborately  carved  and  ornamented.  These  are  said  to 
have  been  the  palace  of  one  Bana  Asura  (the  word  Asura  im- 
plies that  the  king  was  a  non-Hindu  by  origin),  who  was  the 
son  of  Bali  Asura.  Bana  had  many  sons  and  one  lovely  daughter 
named  Usha  (perhaps  after  Ushos,  the  fair  goddess  of  dawn). 
Usha  dreamt  one  night  of  a  beautiful  youth,  and  vowed  that 
she  would  marry  no  other  than  the  prince  of  her  dream.  Her 
attendant  Chitra-lekha  (literally,  the  'draughts-woman')  had 
magic  skill  in  drawing  portraits,  and  she  drrw  in  turn  the 
features  of  all  the  piinces  in  India.  Finally,  trembling  and 
with  hesitation,  she  ventured  to  depict  Aniruddlia,  the  grand- 
son of  Krvua  himself,  and  this  picture  Ushii  recognized  as  the 
vision  that  visited  lier  sleep.  Aniruddha  was  attriu^ted  by 
magic  arts  to  I'sha's  bower,  and  '  married  her  according  to  the 
Gaiidharva  ceremony.'  The  joung  lovers  were  surpriseti  by  the 
princess's  father,  who,  in  high  wrath,  being  a  fervent  follower  of 
Siva,  cast  the  prince  into  prison,  and  contined  him  *  in  serjieiit 
bonds.'  Kr^rja  came  to  his  graiHlsons  rescue  with  a  great  lleet 
and  army,  iiiid  carried  him  and  iiis  bride  away  to  distant 
Uwarika  in  Western  India,  but  not  until  a  great  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  so  much  blood  was  shed  that  the  towti  is 
called  .Sonitnur  or  Tezpur  ('  the  city  of  blood ')  to  this  day, 
while  the  little  river  wiiich  runs  near  it  is  known  as  the 
ithanUi,  or 'river  of  fear.'  The  low  range  of  bills  which  here 
skirts  the  Brulimaputra  bank  is  said  to  be  the  extinct  remains 
of  a  series  of  fiery  volcanoes  cast  up  by  the  god  Siva  as  a 
bulwark  for  his  ally,  the  angry  father  B.ana. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  connexion  with 
this  tale  which  lias  a  certain  ethnological  interest. 
The  niiiiB  are  visited  in  the  dry  season  by  the 
Daphlas,  a  wild  tribe  who  live  in  the  Northern 
hills.  They  declare  that  certain  mysterious  marks 
on  the  carved  stones  are  '  Dajilila  writing,'  and 
that  the  buililings  were  the  wuik  of  their  ant'estors. 
It  is  pos.silile  that  the  Daphlas  once  lived  in  the 
plains  of  .V.ssain,  and  were  driven  into  forest  fast- 
nesses by  some  forgotten  incuisiim  of  Indo-Cliinese 
invaders.  Their  national  cost  nine,  curiouslyemmgh, 
resembles  the  traditiimal  dress  of  tlie  goil  Siva, 
and  the  lower  caste  Hindus  believe  them  to  be  of 


the  race  of  that  god,  who  is  described  in  the 
books  as  a  Kirati,  'dweller  in  the  hills.'  It  was 
indeed  somewhere  in  these  north-eastern  hills  that 
the  Epic  hero  Arjuna  received  lessons  in  archery 
and  other  arts  of  war  from  Siva.  In  any  case,  the 
Daphlas  have  only  to  adopt  Hindu  rules  of  eating, 
marriage,  etc.,  to  be  readily  accepted  into  the 
Hindu  fraternity.  Again,  it  is  said  that  I'.li.iluka, 
the  grandson  of  B&na,  built  a  fort,  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible,  not  far  from  Balipara  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aka  hills.  The  Akas,  whose  chiefs  now, 
on  occasions  of  state,  wear  costumes  evidently 
borrowed  from  Tibetan  Buddhists,  are  said  to 
claim  descent  from  Bhahika.  It  is  po-ssible  that 
they  too  are  descendants  of  a  race  that  was 
driven  into  the  hills,  was  once  more  or  less  Hin- 
duized, and  may  yet  be  accepted  into  the  Hindu 
fold. 

But  there  are  many  such  legends,  all,  or  nearly  all,  relating  to 
powerful  Asura  monarchs.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  theee 
v^'as  Naraka  Asura,  son  of  the  Earth,  who  is  said,  in  the  Mahii- 
bhftrata  and  Viiiriti  Purdi^a,  to  have  carried  off  the  earrings  of 
Aditi  (the  mother  and  daughter  of  Iiak^a,  altove  described)  to 
his  impregnable  castle  of  Pragjyolishpur,  where  Krsya,  at  the 
request  of  the  gnds,  went  and  killed  him  and  recovered  the 
jewels.  In  the  JJarivaih.sa  the  same  story  is  told  in  a  slightly 
diflerent  form.  Narak's  son  and  successor  was  liliagadatta,  who 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Mahdblmrata.  In  the  Salthd 
Parvan  of  the  Epic,  the  tale  is  told  of  how  Arjuna  attacked 
Bhagadatta  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute.  Subsequently, 
it  is  related  that  liliagadatta  went  with  a  great  army  to  the 
assistance  of  l>ur>oiihaii  in  the  final  struggle  between  the 
Kauravas  and  Pandavas  in  Western  India. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  legendary  period 
of  Assamese  history  will  find  a  full  account  of  it  in 
Gait's  History  of  Assam.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
7th  cent,  we  at  last  get  a  glimpse  of  authentic 
history  from  the  famous  Chinese  traveller  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  who  visited  Kumar  Bhaskara  Varmana, 
then  king  of  Kamariipa.  Assam  was  not  then, 
or  apparently  at  any  time,  a  Buddhist  country. 
The  king  and  the  upper  classes  were  Tantnk 
Hindus,  the  humbler  folk  were  not  yet  recognized 
as  Hindus  at  all.  Tliis,  in  the  end,  was  perhaps 
an  advantage,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
more  modern  developments  of  Assamese  Hinduism. 
From  the  7th  to  the  12th  cent,  our  sole  knowledge 
of  the  country  is  derived  from  inscriptions  on 
copper  plates,  most  of  them  discovered  by  Gait, 
whicli  were  records  of  grants  of  land  made  to 
Aj'urvedic  Brahmans  by  Hindu  monarchs.  These 
documents  contain  lists  of  kings,  and  enable  the 
historian  to  settle  a  few  dates  at  rare  intervals. 
When  the  Ahoms  entered  the  Brahmaputra  valley 
in  1282,  the  old  kingdom  of  Kamariipa  had  been 
shorn  of  much  of  its  pristine  glory,  and  the  history 
of  Assam  proper  may  be  said  to  begin.  The 
Ahoms  were  Shans  who  descended  into  the  valley 
over  the  Patkai  pass  from  Upper  Burma.  M. 
Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  the  eminent  authority  on 
this  subject,  says  that  the  Shans  are  the  outcome 
of  an  intermingling  of  Mons,  Negritos,  and  Chinese. 
They  were  a  manly  and  hardy  race,  and  (an  un- 
usual thing  in  the  East)  possessed  the  historic 
instinct  very  strongly.  'l"lieir  bu-ran-jis  (the 
word  is  one  of  the  very  few  Shan  words  in  the 
Assamese  language)  are  chronicles  comparable  for 
accuracy  of  detail  aiul  picturesqueness  of  narration 
with  tho.se  of  any  country,  anti  from  this  time  on 
we  have  a  systematic  account  of  the  risi%  decay, 
and  fall  of  the  Ahum  rule,  which  resulted  finally  in 
British  supremacy  in  As.sam.  The  name  Assam 
iUself  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  Ahom. 
The  religious  history  of  the  Ahoms  (q.v.)  closely 
resembles  that  of  previous  rulers  of  the  country. 
They,  like  their  predecessors,  finally  established 
themselves  at  I'nigjyotislipur  (which  gradually 
came  to  be  called  Gauhfili)  after  having  founded 
Sibsagar  and  other  towns  and  palaces  in  Upper 
As.sani.  The  kings  and  their  Ahom  subjects  inter- 
married with   their  predecessors  in  the  country 
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and  became,  as  zealous  Hindus,  defenders  of  the 
famous  shrine  of  the  Tantrik  goddess  Kamak^a. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  quiet,  innocent,  and  cheerful 
Hindus  of  Assam  are  not  Tantriks  at  all.  They 
are,  like  the  followers  of  Chaitanya  in  Bengal, 
Vai^navas,  and  hold  a  creed  which  is  manifestly 
tinged  by  Buddhistic  iiilluences.  Their  faith  is 
that  of  the  Bhagavatas,  enthusiastic  worshippers 
of  a  monotheistic  personal  god,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  Father  of  his  creatures,  as  accessible  to  prayer, 
as  having  been  incarnate  in  human  form,  and  as 
one  who  loves  liumanity.  The  soul  is  regarded  as 
eternal,  and  extinction  or  absorption  is  not  con- 
sidered as  possible  or  desirable.  Rather  is  it  the 
object  of  the  Vaisnava  worshipper  to  obtain  by 
b/iakti,  or  'devotion,'  and  prayer,  fellowship  with 
and  ultimate  approach  to  the  presence  of  the 
divinity  (see  Bhakti-MARGA). 

2.  6aktism.— (a)  Historical  aspect. — This  new 
religion,  to  wliicli  the  majority  of  the  converts  to 
Hinduism  from  the  humbler  races  and  classes  now 
belong,  came  into  being  at  a  time  when  the  Assam 
valley  was  divided  between  the  Koch  kings  of  the 
West  and  the  Ahom  kings  who  were  establishing 
their  dominion  in  tlie  East.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Koch  rulers  was  Nara  Narayana,  who  died 
in  1584  after  a  rule  of  nearly  tifty  years.  In  his 
time  the  Koch  power  reached  its  zenith,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  warlike  ability  and  energy  of  his 
brother,  the  celebrated  commander  Silarai.  Nara 
NarSyana  himself  is  described  as  a  man  of  niUd 
and  studious  disposition,  who  greatly  encouraged 
the  spread  of  the  Hindu  religion.  Like  all  the 
rulers  of  Assam,  he  was  himself  a  Sakta  (a  wor- 
shipper of  the  ia/cH  of  Siva),  and  he  re-built  the 
temple  of  Kamaksa  Devi,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  Musalman  invaders.  He  imported  Brahmans 
from  Bengal  to  conduct  the  religious  ceremonies  at 
the  temple,  and,  to  this  day,  the  parvatia  gusain 
('  mountain  priest ')  who  is  the  chief  priest  at  Kam- 
aksa, is  a  Bengali  from  the  great  seat  of  Bengal 
religion  and  culture  at  Nuddea.  The  temple  con- 
tains two  stone  figures  which  are  said  to  represent 
Nara  Narayana  himself  and  his,  warrior  brother 
Silarai  (or  Svikladhvaj).  What  Saktism  then  was 
(and  what  it  still  is  in  principle)  may  be  judged 
from  the  ceremonies  conducted  at  the  opening  of 
the  restored  temple.  Here  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  Gait's  History. 

*  At  this  time  Saktism  was  the  predominant  form  of  Hinduism 
in  this  part  of  India.  Its  adherents  base  their  observances  on 
the  Tantras,  a  series  of  religious  worlss  in  which  the  varioua 
ceremonies,  prayers,  and  incantations  are  prescribed  in  a 
dialogue  between  Siva  and  liis  wife  Parvati.  The  fundamental 
idea  is  the  worship  of  the  female  principle,  the  procreative 
DOwer  of  nature  as  manifested  by  personified  desire.     It  is  a 

digion  of  bloody  sacrifices  from  which  even  human  beings 
were  not  exempt.  In  the  Kdlikd  Purd^a  it  is  stated  that  a 
man  without  blemish  is  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  that  can 
be  offered,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  victim  is  to  be  dealt 
with  is  laid  down  in  great  detail.  When  the  new  temple  of 
Kamak^  was  opened,  the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  the  im- 
molation of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty  men,  whose  heads 
were  offered  to  the  goddess  on  salvers  made  of  copper.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Uajl  Iqlim,  there  was  in  Kamariipa  a  class  of  persona 
called  Bhogis,  wno  were  voluntary  nctima.  From  the  time 
when  they  announced  that  the  goddess  had  called  them,  they 
were  treated  as  privileged  persons ;  they  were  allowed  to  do 
what«ver  they  liked,  and  every  woman  was  at  their  command  ; 
but  when  the  annual  festival  came  round,  they  were  killed. 
Magic  also  held  an  important  place  in  the  estimation  of  this 
Beet,  and  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  the  people  were  accused,  amon? 
other  practices,  of  divination  by  the  examination  of  a  child  cut 
oat  of  the  body  of  "a  pre;_'naiit  woman  who  has  gone  her  full 
term  of  months."  The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  sect  were 
equally  abomiriable,  and  they  were  often  associated  with  licen- 
tious orgies  too  distrusting  to  be  even  hinted  at'  (p.  66X 

It  may  be  noticed  as  a  hi.->torical  fact,  that  the 
Saktism  of  Kamfik^a  was  the  religion  in  turn  of 
dynasty  after  dyna.sty  of  decadent  monarchs,  each 
promoted  from  a  stale  of  semi-savagery  by  adoption 
into  Hinduism.  It  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
something  of  savage  brutality  and  lust  were  im- 
ported into  the  cult  by  assiiciation  with  primitive 


beliefs.  Certain  it  is  that  all  the  royal  famlliefl, 
whether  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley  or  of  the  ad- 
jacent Surmft  valley,  seem  to  have  been  addicted 
to  human  sacrifice  and  to  all  the  excesses  and 
abuses  that  go  with  panic-stricken  cruelty.  It  is 
a  fact,  too,  that  life  in  the  soft,  enervating,  and 
malarious  climate  of  Assam  invariably  produced 
physical  and  moral  decay  in  the  fine  and  manly 
Indo-Chinese  races  that  invaded  the  country. 
When  the  British  took  possession  of  Assam,  the 
Burmese  were  in  occupation  of  the  valley,  and 
were  belying  their  Buddhist  creed  by  cruelties  pro- 
bably unequalled  in  savagery  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Had  they  established  themselves  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Ahom  monarchy,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they,  too,  would  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  environment,  and  that  their  race 
would  have  become  emasculated  by  commixture 
with  the  degenerate  plains-people.  Certainly  the 
Tantrik  religion  of  Kamaksa  was  one  of  incon- 
ceivable cruelty  and  degradation.  Before  going 
on  to  describe  how  in  the  16th  cent,  a  reformation 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest  altered  the 
whole  aspect  and  application  of  Hinduism  in 
Assam,  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  what  the 
present  state  of  6akti-worship  in  the  Brahmaputra 
vaUey  is  known  to  be. 

(6)  Saktism  at  the  present  time. — The  modem 
manifestations  of  the  cult  of  the  generative  and 
reproductive  forces  of  Nature  are  undoubtedly  leaa 
sensual,  less  devilishly  cruel,  than  in  mediseval 
times,  and  this  for  a  variety  of  tolerably  obvious 
reasons:  (1)  the  reaction  from  Burmese  oppression 
helped  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Assamese 
temperament  towards  placid  acquiescence  and 
tolerance ;  (2)  the  example  of  the  reformed  and 
infinitely  milder  and  purer  religion  of  the  Bhakata 
had  a  similar  influence ;  (3)  British  rule,  again, 
has  made  open  cnielty  and  obscenity  impossible, 
and  even  the  secret  performance  of  illegal  rites 
dangerous;  (4)  above  all,  perhaps,  the  spread  of 
education,  the  improvement  of  communication, 
and  the  fact  that  Assam  has  now  probably  a 
larger  foreign  population  in  proportion  to  its  total 
numbers  than  any  other  Indian  province,  have 
effected  a  real  change  in  the  teijets,  perhaps,  and 
certainly  in  the  manners  of  saktas.  Saktism 
remains,  and  must  remain  while  the  Tantras  are 
the  scriptures  of  the  sect,  a  religion  of  blind  terror, 
of  uncomprehended  forces,  of  the  terrible  mystery 
of  birth  and  death.  The  root-idea  seems  to  be 
that  Nature  creates  only  to  destroy ;  that  she 
creates  only  because  she  destroys ;  that  life  is 
begotten  only  because  it  is  foredoomed  to  early 
destruction.  The  ^aktist  can  indeed  say  of  his 
Kamaksa,  or  of  some  other  form  of  the  generative 
powers  of  boon  nature,  that,  lik"  th3  Lucretia" 
Veans, 

*  per  te  quoniaro  genus  omne  animantum 
Oonoipitur,  visit(iue  exortum  lumina  solis.' 

F"!  can,  indeed,  take  pleasure  in  the  recurring 
marv'>l  of  love.  l>ut  behind  seems  to  lurk  a 
morbid  sense  that  life  and  death  go  hand  in  hand, 
or  rather  that  one  is  the  shadow  of  the  other. 
Sinco  the  Venus  of  the  Nilachal  hill  is  Mistress  of 
Life,  and  Love,  and  Death,  it  is  inferred  that  weak 
mortals,  her  children,  can  do  her  service  by  loving, 
by  begetting,  by  slaying.  This  sentiment  is  very 
widely,  if  obscurely,  present  in  the  minds  of  Hindus 
of  even  the  highest  intelligence  and  culture.  In 
Bhdnumati  (CScutta,  1900),  a  novel  by  the  poet 
Navin  Chandra  Sen,  the  most  eminent  of  living 
Bengali  men  of  letters,  tlie  sense  of  the  mingled 
horror  and  rapture  of  Sakti- worship  is  expressed  in 
a  way  that  no  mere  description  by  a  foreigner  could 
convey.  The  novel  contains,  incidentally,  a  graphic 
account  of  the  appalling  cyclone  and  tidal  wave 
which  swept  over  the  district  of  Chittagong  in 
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October  1897.  The  whole  description  is  a  vivid 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  this  remote  corner  of 
Eastern  Bengal  was  once  part  of  the  vanished  king- 
dom of  Kaiiiarupa,  and  still  preserves  its  ancient 
attitude  towards  the  inscrutahle  mysteries  of  our 
common  existence. 

11k  ule  opens  with  a  singiiUrly  be&utiful  and  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  ChittagODg  co.TSt  in  late 
Autumn,  of  the  blue  sea  flecked  with  foam  as  the  water  of  a 
lake  is  stuilileil  with  swaying  lilies,  of  the  pale  azure  oi  the 
sky  overhead,  of  the  yellow  sands  shining  in  the  happy  bright- 
ness of  morning  sunshine,  and  behind  them  the  rich  (,'old  of 
ripening  crops,  varied  by  the  detise  green  foliage,  in  which  the 
brown-roofed  cottages  of  the  peasants  nestle.  To  the  north 
•oarB  the  sacred  peak  of  Chandra-sekhar,  crowned  with  the 

gleam  of  the  white  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  to  the  south 
e«  the  rocky  island  shrine  of  the  local  Venus  at  Miisklial, 
an  Indian  Cyprus  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  the  eve  of  the 
annual  festival  at  which,  in  old  time,  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  goddess  of  Life  and  Death.  The  people  are 
happy  in  the  expectation  of  a  plentiful  harvest.  Tliey  are 
preparing  the  simple  presents  with  which  they  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  their  relatives  and  children  ;  their  minds  are  filled 
with  gratiliide  for  safety,  and  prosi»erity,  and  sutiicieiit  fuod. 
But  the  gnddef^^  is  beut'on  warning  her  creatures  that  di-uth 
Is  her  fuui-li'm  as  well  as  life,  and  love,  and  hai>pinesa.  On  the 
fatetl  night  nf  the  cyclone,  when  the  rough  and  simple  peasnnt 
folk  are  quietly  sleeping,  the  great  wind  blows  suddenly  with. 
out  visible  warning,  and,  catching  up  the  rising  tide,  pours  it 
In  a  torrent  nf  impartial  destruction  over  the  sleejiing  coa.st. 
Involving  all— happj  homes,  men,  women,  and  children,  ripen- 
ing crops,  prowling  beasts  of  prey_,  and  harmless  domestic 
anmials,  even  the  birds  of  the  air — in  one  common  hecatomb. 
The  godiless  has  exacted  her  own  sacrifice,  since  men  no  longer 
offer  \  ictiins  at  her  altar.  The  chapter  is  significantly  headed 
'  RarfaKfettra,'  the  'Field  of  liattle.' 

And  this,  be  it  noticed,  is  not  a  description 
written  by  a  fanatic  priest.  Navin  Chandra  Sen 
is  an  English  scholar,  and  an  administrator  who 
rose  high  in  the  British  service.  He  has  been  an 
ardent  student  of  Knglish  literature,  and,  as  his 
poetical  works  show,  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
study  of  religion.  But  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
devotional  texture  of  his  mind  is  made  up  of  the 
ancient  conceptions  which  gave  the  Brahmans  of 
Pragjyotishpur  their  supremacy  through  Eastern 
India,  .and  the  kingdom  of  K.amarupa  its  old 
reputation  fur  magic,  sorcery,  and  divination.  It 
is  still  a  hand  of  spells  and  charms ;  and  mystic 
formulas,  rightly  used,  still  have  power  to  bless 
and  curse,  to  draw  on  fellow-mortals  the  smile  or 
frown  of  the  inscrut.vble  goddess  in  wluise  hands 
are  the  gifts  of  hirtli,  love,  and  death  alike. 

The  temple  at  Nil.aihal  is  open  to  the  visits  of 
foreigners  ;  but  its  rites  are  not,  even  now,  very 
accurately  known  tc  the  uninitiated.  During  the 
Amabasy.i  week  the  shrine  is  clo.sed  to  all,  be- 
cause, by  a  quaint  fancy,  tliat  is  the  period  during 
which  Mother  Earth,  obscurely  identilicd  with  the 

goddess,  is  unclean.  Conversely,  the  great  river 
lrali"ia[mtra,  which  flows  umlcr  the  shrine,  is, 
for  reasons  mytholngical  and  other,  ceremonially 
impure  tlirou;;l]Out  tlj£  .year,  except  on  the  annual 
bathing-festival  of  tfie  Asok.M^tami,  when  ablution 
in  hi.s  waters  becomes  as  tdeansing  as  bathing  in 
Mother  fJ.anges  herself. 

In  the  Report  on  the  Oensus  of  Assam,  taken  in 
1891,  Gait  writes  as  follows  : 

'  Their  religious  ceremonies  [i.e.  those  of  the  i^aktas  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam]  have  fre<|iiently  been  the  subject  of  adverne 
criticism.  Uohinson  says'  that  some  of  the  formulas  used  at 
the  festival  i[i  honour  of  Kamaiv^'i   relate  to  things  that  can 


never  become  the  subject  of  dencriplicm,  and  that  "the  niost 
abominable  rites  are  pra<:tised  and  licentious  scenes  exhibited, 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  Bn]>pose  the  human  mind  could 


be  capable  of  devising."  1  am  not  aware  on  what  authority  he 
framed  this  extremely  strong  denunciation,  but  his  slatements 
are  supported  li\  other  '^Titers,  and  have  not,  so  far  as  1  know, 
bet-n  contrtulictA-d.  It  ts  well  known  that  dancing  girls  are 
maintained  at  all  the  principal  tem^iles,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  a  great  deal  of  lir-eiitionsness  is  permitted  urider  the  guise 
of  religion.'  Here  (iait  refers  his  readers  to  the  account  of 
BAktism  given  by  Uoider  Williams  In  bis  Itftigious  Li/t  and 
Thmiyht  in  India. 

The  five  essentials  for  worship  are  the  five  Ma- 
kdras,   or   'five    M\i,'   namely,   Mnili/a,    'wine'; 
*  Dtaeriptivt  Aeoount  of  Auam,  pw  S6S. 


MUrhsa,  '  flesh ' ;  Matsya,  '  fish  ' ;  MudrS,  '  parched 
grain  and  mystic  gesticulation'  ;  and  Maithuna, 
'  the  indulgence  of  s(»x.'  B.  C.  Allen  has  a  similai 
account  of  modern  Saktism  in  the  Assam  C'ensv.i 
Report  for  1901. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Tantrik  worship 
in  Assam,  it  is  only  right  to  warn  the  reader  that 
descriptions  based  on  the  excesses  of  possibly  a 
few  enthusiasts  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  fail 
account  of  either  the  religious  belief  or  the  ethics 
of  the  great  bulk  of  Assamese  Saktas.  Like 
most  Eastern  Indians,  and  esjiecially  those  who 
have  an  infusion  of  Indo-Chine.se  blood,  they  are 
a  mild,  contented,  and  smiling  race,  little  given  to 
excesses  of  any  kind,  good  sons,  husbands,  and 
fathers,  and,  so  far  as  the  long  experience  of  those 
Europeans  who  have  lived  among  them  shows,  not 
more  addicted  to  grossly  superstitious  practices 
than  the  bulk  of  humanity.  Religion  with  them, 
as  with  most  races,  is  left  in  its  more  esoteric 
forms  to  priests,  experts,  devotees,  and  enthusi- 
asts. There  are  a  few  dancing  girls  at  the 
Kamaksa  temple,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  these  are  devoted  to  the  perversely  logical 
extremes  of  a  creed  of  panic  terror,  and  morbid 
exaggeration  of  the  facts  of  sense.  But  there  is  no 
part  of  India  where  womanly  virtue  and  modesty 
are  more  valued  and  more  consistently  practised 
than  in  Assam,  which  in  this  respect  compares 
very  favourably  with  neighbouring  Bengal,  where 
prostitution  is  rife.  In  truth,  the  o.akti-worship 
of  Kamaks.a  can  hardly  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  Assam  in  any  proper  sense.  It  is  the  creed,  so 
far  as  it  is  Assamese  at  all,  of  the  upjier  classes, 
all  of  whom  claim  to  be  of  foreign  origin  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  except  at  the  temple 
itself,  it  has  been  purified  by  contact  with  the 
true  national  religion  of  the  country,  the  reformed 
Vaisriavism,  to  which  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  relief 
to  turn. 

3.  The  Vaisnavism  of  Assam. — (a)  The  hiHori- 
cal  aspei-t  of  Assameae  Visnu-worship. — When  the 
Koch  king  Nara  Nfirayaj.ia  (1528-1584)  ruled  iti 
Western  Assam,  and  the  Ahoni  king  Chuhumung, 
whose  Hindu  name  was  Swarga  Narayaiia  (1497- 
1593),  ruled  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Brahma- 
putra valley,  the  great  social  and  religious  reform 
initiated  in  ISongnl  by  Chaitauya  spread  to  Assam, 
and  became  the  fonnd.itiotiof  what  is  still  the  popu- 
lar and  prevalent  form  of  Himhiism  in  the  country. 

In  still  earlier  times,  when  the  AhoiuH  entered  the  Brahma- 
putra valley,  there  were  twelve  Hubortii'iate  rulers  .tr  chiefs, 
who  were  kijowii  as  the  Uara  Bhuiy.i,  and  these  claiim  il  to  be 
rlescendants  of  Samudra,  the  minister  of  an  ancient  ami  still 
famous  ruler  called  Arimatta.  Samudra,  It  is  saiil,  seized 
the  throne  on  the  expulsion  of  Arimatta's  eon  Ratna  Singh. 
.Samudra  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manohar,  and  Mnnohar's 
daughter  Laksmi  became  the  bride  of  the  sun-god,  to  whom 
she  bore  two  sons,  Santanu  and  S;imanta.  tiantanu  became  a 
follower  of  Vijivm,  and  Sauianta  a  sakta  and  worshipper  of  tho 
rival  deity  6iva— another  reminder  of  the  never-ending  contest 
between  the  two  great  Hindu  schools  of  divinity.  The  brothers 
separalL-d,  Santanu  and  his  sons  going  to  Itampur  in  .\owgong, 
while  Samanta  remained  in  Kastern  Assam,  at  Lakfimipur, 
the  village  from  which  the  British  District  of  Lakhimpur  Ukes 
Its  name.  lie  and  his  descendants  seem  to  have  exercised  a 
gradually  diminishing  political  power,  and  for  a  long  time 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  Kachari  or  Bodo 
king  who  then  ruled  in  Central  Assam,  ami  the  powerful 
Chutiya  monarch  whose  capital  wos  at  Sa<llya,  near  the  north, 
eastern  frontier.  Ultimately,  however,  the>  fell  victims  to  the 
usual  law  of  decay  to  which  all  Assamese  dynasties  have  been 
subject,  and  were  subdued  by  the  .-ising  ,\hom  power.  As  in 
so  many  other  cases,  this  semi-ro'  il  family  became  reconciled 
to  the  common  lot  of  Assamese  nmanity,  and,  save  for  some 
lingering  pride  of  race  and  some  intellectual  aspirations,  were 
merged  in  the  landholding  class.  One  of  Santaim's  descend, 
ants,  named  Itiijdhar,  settled  at  Bardowa  in  Central  Assam, 
and  his  son  Knsainbar  was  the  father  of  the  great  religloui 
reformer  Sankara  Deva. 

This  is  one  of  two  versions  given  l>y  Gait  of  the 
origin  of  the  first  of  the  reformers  of  Assam. 
The  other  story  does  not  dilTer  in  material  jiointa 
from  that  which  has  been  summarized  above.     IL 
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too,  describes  ^ankara  Deva  as  the  descendant  of 
famous  chiefs,  but  speaks  of  these  as  the  wardens 
of  the  northern  marclies. 

It  ia  uid  of  Sankara  that  he  early  reco^iied  the  crude  and 
cniel  features  of  the  cult  of  the  goddess  of  Life  and  Death, 
and  was  puzzled  by  the  anomalies  of  the  Sakta  religion,  obvious 
enough  to  modern  minds,  if  they  presented  lew  difficulties  to 
simple  races  surrounded  not  only  by  human  foes,  but  liy  the 
frequently  hostile  and  always  terrible  and  incompreh"nsible 
forces  of  a  land  of  fierce,  sunshine,  and  one  much  subject  to 
earthquake  and  storm.  Sankara's  fate  was  cast  in  a  happier 
and  more  peaceful  time,  when  there  was  an  equilibrium  of 
forces  between  the  two  great  powers  of  the  Koch  and  the 
Ahom,  and  when  men  had  leisure  to  think  of  the  possibility 
that  human  beint^  might  conceivably  live  at  peace  together, 
and  that  Nature  herself  might  not  be  so  hostile  after  all.  He 
■pent  twelve  years  in  Bengal,  chiefly,  it  ia  supposed,  at  Nuddea, 
where  he  leanit  the  religious  ideas  of  a  greater  than  himself, 
the  famous  reformer  Chaitanya.  Like  his  master,  he  made  the 
Bhdgavad  GUd  his  scripture,  and  Kf^a,  the  heroic  incar- 
nation of  Visflu,  the  god  of  his  worship.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  many  teachers,  both  before  and  after 
Chaitanya,  of  the  Bhdgavata  religion,  which  in  some  of  its  forms 
so  closely  resembles  the  teachings  of  Christianity  that  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  doctrine  of  bhakti,  or  personal 
adoration  of  a  divine  Father,  was  borrowed  from  the  Xhomaaine 
Christians  of  Southern  India  (see  BHAR-n-MARQA).  Sankara,  at 
all  events,  abjured  priests,  idols,  and  castes,  and  taught  that 
all  men  are  alike  the  sons  of  Vigpu,  possessed  of  immortal  souls, 
and  capable  of  being  freed  from  sin  and  sorrow  by  addressing 
their  prajers  to  their  loving  Father.  He  at  first  strove  to 
propagate  his  ideas — and  his  earnest  desire  to  find  converts 
affords  another  parallel  with  Christianity  —  in  the  Ahom 
dominions.    But  the  Ahom  kings  were  under  the  domination 

§f  Sakta  priests,  who  denounced  the  innovator  as  a  heretic, 
ankara  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  Barpeta,  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  mild  and  enlightened  Koch  king  Nara  Narayapa. 
It  is  said  that  the  king  had  many  interviews  with  the  reformer, 
and  even  proposed  to  become  his  disciple.  But  &inkara,  with 
characteristic  modesty,  refused  the  honour. 

This  story  may  merely  record  in  a  concise  and 
picturesque  form  the  fact  that  the  Vaisnavas  of 
Assam  never  tried,  as  their  Brahman  predecessors 
had  done,  to  win  over  the  ruling  classes.  Their 
_'  kingdom,'  if  the  expression  may  be  used  without 
irreverence,  '  was  not  of  this  world,'  and  they  were 
content  to  make  converts  among  the  humblest 
races  and  classes,  those  which  ortliodox  Hinduism 
had,  with  some  vague  memory  of  the  old  '  Aryan ' 
exclusiveness,  regarded  as  Mlecchas  ai)d  bar- 
barian. It  is  said  by  modem  followers  of  Sankara 
that  he  had  studied  the  Bhngavad  Glta,  before  he 
moceeded  to  Bengal,  with  Hari  Deva  and  Damodar 
Deva,  subj^equently  to  be  themselves  founders  of 
minor  Vaisiiava  sects.  It  is  possible  that  there 
was  at  this  period  a  widely  spread  wave  of  religious 
inquiry  and  a  silent  revolution  against  the  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  tyranny  of  Sakta  priests.  It  is 
at  least  a  curious  coincidence  that,  when  Luther 
and  other  reformers  were  rebelling  against  the 
abu.ses  of  Roman  doctrine  and  discipline,  a  pre- 
cisely similar  movement  should  have  produced 
Hari  Vyasa  in  Nepal,  R:;inananda  in  Urissa, 
Chjtitanya  in  Bengal,  and  Sankara  in  A.ssam. 

Sankara  is  said  to  have  li\ed  to  great  old  age, 
and  to  have  died  in  the  year  1569.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  favourite  disciple  Madhava,  a  Kay- 
astha  like  himse,lf.  Auiong  those  who  still  follow 
the  teaching  of  Sankara,  Madjiava  is  regarded  witli 
even  greater  reverence  than  Sankara  himself,  and 
the  sect  is  commonly  known  as  the  Maliapuru- 
^iyas,  the  followers  of  the  '  Great  Man  '  or  Teacher, 
i.e.  Madhava.  But  there  were  some  who,  on  the 
death  of  tlieir  original  teacher,  were  still  under 
the  induence  of  old-time  ideas,  and  resenttil  the 
founding  of  a  hierarchy  of  K.nyasthas  as  religious 
guides.  Several  Brahman  (U.^iples  seceded  ami 
founded  sects  of  their  own.  The  most  importai.t 
of  these  Brahman  dissidents  were  Damodar  Deva, 
Hari  Deva,  and  Gopal  Deva,  who  founded  numerous 
chattras,  or  centres  of  religious  instructiim.  The 
most  important  and  interesting  of  these  are  the 
institutions,  not  wholly  unlike  Buddhist  monas- 
teries, at  Auniati,  Daksiiij  at,  Ganimur,  and  Kuru- 
abahi  —  all  in  the  remarkable  Majuli  island, 
perhaps   the    longest  river  -  island  in  the  w»rld,  I 


wliich  lies  in  the  Brahmaputra,  between  the 
modern  Districts  of  Sibsagar  and  Lakliimpur. 
There  is  little  Saktism  now  except  in  Kiimrup 
Laur  ;  and  that  of  the  Vaisnavas  in  Lower  Assam 
is  mainly  Mahapurusiya,  while  Upper  Siam,  in- 
cluding Nowgong,  east  of  the  Kalang,  is  inhabited 
mainly  by  followers  of  the  Bamumya  gusains. 

But  even  in  Upper  Assam  the  Brahmans  did  not 
in  early  times  exercise  an  unquestioned  sway. 
There  was  one  Aniruddha,  a  Kolita  or  writer  by 
caste,  who  quarrelled  with  Sankara  Deva  an3 
founded  the  Moamarii  sect,  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  subsequent  political  events,  and  is 
known  to  all  students  of  Assamese  history  as  the 
origin  of  the  famous  Moamaria  rebellion.  It  is 
said  that  the  word  '  Moamaria '  is  a  nickname, 
contemptuously  given  by  the  Brahmans  to  the 
lowcaste  followers  of  Aniruddha,  who  lived  by  a 
fresh-water  lagoon  which  abounded  in  the  coarse 
fish  known  as  moa.  His  disciples  were  known  as 
'  killers  of  moa-fish.'  They  became  '  fishers  of 
men '  to  considerable  purpose  in  later  times,  and 
furnished  a  hard  nut  for  the  Ahom  rulers  of  Assam 
to  ci  .ack. 

For  a  time  the  Mah&purusiyas  and  Bamnniyas 
between  them  practically  ousted  Saktism  from 
Assam.  Its  restoration  was  due  to  the  royal 
pride  of  the  famous  Ahom  king  Sukhrungpna, 
better  known  by  his  Hindu  name  of  Kudra 
Singh  (1696-1714).  He  wished  to  adopt  Hindu- 
ism, and  was  too  proud  to  accept  the  saran,  the 
oath  and  fonnula  of  orthodoxy,  from  a  subject. 
He  imported  one  Krsnaram  Bhattachariya  from 
Nuddea,  and  made  him  parvatia  gusnin,  the 
high  priest  of  the  pountain-temple  of  Kamaksa. 
Krsnaram  was  a  Sakta,  and  the  Court  and  its 
dependants  adopted  his  form  of  Hinduism.  The 
new  gusain's  priestly  arrogance  was  aptly  shown 
when  Rudra  Singh  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Sunyeopha  or  Laksmi  Singh.  Krsnaram 
refused  to  recognize  the  young  king,  on  the  ground 
of  illegitimacy.  Laksmi  Singh  accordin^y  im- 
ported another  Sakta  priest  from  Bengal,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Na  Gusain, 
the  '  New  Priests,'  as  the  Parvatia  Gusains  are 
the  heads  of  the  Nati  Gusains,  who  together  with 
them  form  the  nucleus  of  Saktism  in  As.sam. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  representatives  still  of 
the  old  indigenous  Saktism  of  the  Assam  valley, 
who,  from  their  habit  of  going  about  un-turbaned, 
are  known  by  the  title  of  Mvknli  Muj-a,  the  '  Bare- 
heads.'  Gait  believes  that  Saktism  has  more  vital 
force  than  Vaisnavism.  '  Many  Vaisnavas,'  he 
says,  'ar,e  attracted  by  the  more  realistic  worship 
of  the  Saktas,  and  offer  sacrifices  at  Kamaksa 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  their  spiritual  guides.' 
In  truth,  Vaisnavism,  as  practised  by  its  humbler 
converts,  is  but  a  stage  removed  from  the  animistic 
creed  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  Assam.  It  in- 
volves chiefly  the  giving  up  of  good  roast  pork 
and  rice-beer — luxuries  to  which  the  castes  that 
have  Indo-Chinese  blood  in  their  veins  are  much 
addicted.  Saktism,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  little 
check  on  sensual  gratification,  since  it  is  always 
possible  for  entlui.siasts  of  either  sex  to  regard 
themselves  as  incarnations  of  the  male  or  female 
form  of  the  deity,  and  so  to  please  divinity  by 
pleasinw  themselves. 

(6)  Vaiitiai'ism  at  the  present  time. — It  remains 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  Vaisnavas  as  they  now 
are.  Laymen  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
gu.friins  of  one  c/iiittra  or  another,  to  whom  they 
have  taken  the  vow  of  obedience.  They  are 
visited  from  time  to  time  bj'  bhaknts,  or  disciples 
of  the  chattra,  who  exact  the  doles  or  fines  by 
wliich  the  community  is  maintained.  They  are 
mostly  simple  and  innn;  ^iit  enough  folk,  not  much 
ifiven  to  religious  or  ethical  speculation.      Their 
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rustic  existence  is  so  uneventful  and  unchequered 
that  a  very  plain  and  unconiplpx  theory  of  moral 
and  material  existence  siilliou.s  tliem.  The  Malia- 
purusiyas  now  rejrard  Sankara  and  Madhava  as 
avatars,  or  incarnations  of  Visiiu,  though  neither 
of  them  claimed  this  promotion  in  liis  lifetime, 
and  would,  indeed,  have  regarded  such  an  assump- 
tion of  divine  honours  uith  horror.  The  way  to 
salvation  lies  tlirongh  the  performance  of  good 
deeds  and  the  devout  pronouncing  of  the  name  of 
Hari.  Worship  is  earned  out  by  the  performances 
of  tankirtan,  the  entliusiastic  singing  of  hymns 
accompanied  by  mmli  beating  of  drums  (dhol) 
and  clashing  of  cymbals  (knrtM).  The  t«n  incar- 
nations, or  Dai  Avatar,  of  Visnu  are  believed  in. 
Caste  prejudices,  though  theoretically  opposed 
to  the  tenets  of  tlie  sect,  were  not  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  Madhava  himself,  and  are  slowly  but 
surely  reasserting  themselves,  porliaps  under  the 
influence  of  the  adjacent  ^aktism.  The  Maha- 
purusiyas  do  not,  however,  recognize  caste  so 
fully  as  the  sects  that  have  Braliman  leaders. 
The  Kaulia  Bhakats,  the  monks  or  recluses  who 
live  in  the  precincts  of  the  chatlras,  are  celibates, 
ascetics,  and  wholly  ignore  ( .a.ste,  as  being  of  the 
nature  of  worldly  distinctions.  In  each  chnttra 
there  is  an  image  of  Visnu,  but  this  is  said  by  the 
Kaulias  to  be  a  mere  concession  to  the  idolatrous 
weaknesses  of  the  common  people.  They  them- 
selves do  not  pay  any  reverence  to  the  idol,  and 
are  pure  monotheists  after  the  teaching  of  the 
Bhagavad  Gita,  with,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of 
the  better  read  among  them,  a  leaning  towards 
pantheism. 

The  Mahapurusiyas  eat  the  flesli  of  wild  animals, 
such  as  deer,  and  also  all  feathered  game.  They 
do  not  eat  domesticated  animals  or  fowls.  (It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  A.ssamese 
word  for  '  deer '  is  pahu,  the  local  pronunciaticm 
of  the  Sanskrit  pahi.  The  deer  is,  in  fact,  '  the 
animal.')  The  Mahapurusiyas  do  not  kill  with 
the  knife  or  poleaxe,  as  most  Indians  do,  but 
cudgel  animals  to  death.  Their  principal^  scrip- 
tures are  a  Kirtan  and  Daiam  attributed  to  Sankar 
Deva,  and  a  Namghosa  and  Jiatndvali  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Aladhava.  The  Kirtan  and 
Namghosa  are  anthologies  from  different  puranas. 
The  Dasam  and  the  Uatnavali  are  extracts  from 
the  Bhagavad  Glta.  The  Mahapurusiyas  refuse  to 
eat  with  the  Damodariyas,  but,  curiously  enough, 
intermarriage  with  tliem  is  not  unknown. 

The  Damodariyas  wor.ship  the  idol  of  Kr^na, 
and  they  regard  their  founder  Damodar  Deva  as 
an  incarnation  of  that  god.  Refusing  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  Sudra.s,  they  refuse,  necessarily,  to 
recofjnize  the  claims  to  homage  of  Sankar  and 
Madliava.  In  other  respects  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  their  tenets  and  habits  and  those 
of  the  Mahapuniijiyas.  Though  they  are  care- 
ful for  Uralimanical  supremacy,  they  are,  strange 
to  say,  less  strict  in  diet  than  the  Mahapuru- 
siyas, and  eat  the  llesh  of  goats,  pigeons,  ducks, 
etc.,  following  in  that  respect  the  example  of  their 
Brahmap  teachers.  Nor  are  they  so  particular 
as  the  Sadra  caste  in  matters  of  personal  clean- 
liness. 

The  followers  of  Hari  Deva  regard  their  leader 
as  an  emanation  of  Krsna,  but  do  not  on  that 
account  deny  that  Sankar  was  also  an  incarnation 
of  Vi^inu.  Among  tlieni  prevails  the  practice  of 
the  bhakatseva,  which  permits  their  Brahman 
leaders  to  accept  indiscriminntely  all  olterings 
made  to  them  by  their  jajmiiitns,  or  disciples. 
Hari  Deva  was  hinise!f  an  enllmsinstic^  admirer 
of  Sankara  and  Madhava,  Imt  in  modern  times  the 
'.cndency  is  for  the  followers  of  this  reformer  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  DamcuUiriyas. 

tinallv.  a  few  words  mnsr.  be  said  as  to  the  fol- 


lowers of  Gonal  Deva.  Gopil  was  a  disciple 
of  Sankara,  who  quarrelled  with  his  leader,  and 
started  a  rhattra  of  his  own.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  misunderstanding  did  not  wholly  destroy  their 
liking  and  respect  for  one  another,  and  it  i«  diffi. 
cult  at  the  present  day  to  see  much  ditlerenc* 
between  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  followers 
of  Gopal  Deva  and  the  Mahapurusiyu.s.  The 
former  liold  an  annual  festival  in  hon<iur  of  their 
founder,  but  in  other  respects  are  much  tlie  same 
as  members  of  the  rival  sect. 

4.  Methods  of  conversion.— The  most  important 
method  of  conversion  to  Hinduism  in  Assam,  but 
one  always  reserved  for  ruling  princes  and  power- 
ful tribes,  and  now  obsolete,  was  that  described 
by  Gait  as  '  conversion  by  fiction.'  As  he  says 
(Censxis  of  Assam,  1891,  p.  83) : 

'The  Brahmans  Ingratiate  themseWet  with  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  discover  that  he  is  a  Hindu  of  unexceptionable  a-jt*- 
cedents,  whose  ancestors  have  for  soue  reason  thought  fit- 
to  conceal  their  identity,  and  present  him  with  a  brand  new 
genealofjy,  in  which  his  descent  is  traced  baclc  to  some  go«i  tji 
the  Hindu  pantheon  or  some  potentate  in  Hindu  raythokgy 
Thus  the  Koch  kings  are  said  to  be  descei  led  from  ^iva,  who, 
assuming  the  form  of  Haria  Mandal,  had  intercourse  with  bis 
wife,  who  was  do  other  than  an  incarnation  of  I'arvati.  Wl  i)e 
a  divine  origin  for  the  liing  was  thus  furnished,  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  were  not  forgotten.  It  was  explained  to  them  that  th  !y 
were  U^triyas  who  fled  eastwards  to  escape  the  wratii  of 
Fara^urama,  and  had  remained  there  ever  since,  disguised  ita 
Meches  and  Koches.  The  Kachari  kings  of  Hirauiba  weie 
siniilarly  converted,  and.  after  their  ancestry  had  been  satisfac- 
torily traced  back  to  Bhima,  the  two  chiefs,"Kr8pa  and  Govina* 
Chandra,  were  placed  (about  1790  a.d.)  in  the  body  of  a  large 
copper  image  of  a  cow,  and  were  thence  produced  to  an  admir- 
ing peo]»le  as  newly  born  Hindus.  The  whole  of  the  Kacharis 
of  that  part  of  the  country  were  also  admitted  to  be  of 
Ksatnya  orijiin,  and  were  allowed  to  assume  the  sacred  thread 
on  dcL-laruig  Lhuir  adherence  to  the  orthodox  taith.  The  con- 
version of  tlie  Slanipuris  (or  Meithei,  the  Kuki-Chin  race 
inhabiting  the  Iniphal  valley)  happened  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  Arjuna  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  royal 
family,  while  the  masses  of  the  people,  like  the  Kaoliaris,  were 
admitted  to  be  "  concealed  K^jatriyas."  To  this  day  a  Nuga  or 
Kuki  on  conversion  is  at  liberty  to  describe  himself  accordingly 
and  to  assume  the  sacred  thread.  For  the  Alionis,  Indra  was 
selecteil  as  the  mythical  progeniU'r  of  the  kings,  but  no  special 
origin  seems  to  have  been  a.ssit,Mied  to  the  conuiion  pecjtle,  so 
that  an  Xhom  on  conversion  takes  as  low  a  place  in  the  Hindu 
caste  syst«m,  Iji  his  own  estimatinn,  as  he  does  in  that  o*  ctho- 
dox  Hindus.' 

Here  Gait  adds  an  interesting  note  to  the  effect 
that  Indra  also  enters  into  the  traditions  of  th« 
Mon-Annam  races  of  Burma  and  the  Far  East. 
Indra  alone  of  tlie  Vedic  gods,  Forbes  tells  us, 
has  been  ailiiiitted  into  Buddliist  mythology 
(Langungrs  iif  Further  India,  p.  41).  It  is  just 
possible  tliat  the  Aliom  kings  lirought  the  tnuliiion 
of  their  heavi-nly  descent  witli  them  from  Burma, 
and  did  not  obtain  it  from  their  priestly  attend- 
ants. 

The  fictional  system  of  conversion  had  its  ad. 
vantages.  It  admitted  whole  races  at  a  time  into 
Hinduism.  But  it  involved  important  concessions, 
which  the  Brahmans  were  not  likely  to  make  unless 
they  could  receive  some  equivalent  in  return. 
Converts  who  belong  to  tribes  for  which  a  high 
ancestry  has  already  been  invented,  continue  to 
claim  admittance  to  their  reputed  caste — generally, 
of  course,  a  high  one.  But  nowadays  conversion 
is  sporadic  and  confined  to  humble  folk,  and  sucli 
people  are  kept  on  a  much  lower  footing  than  the 
kings,  warriors,  and  invading  races  of  old  time. 
Sometimes  they  change  their  tribal  name  and 
enter  a  caste  specially  reserved  for  them.  Some- 
times they  even  become  Hindu  without  changing 
the  title  of  their  race. 

In  the  Assam  valley  the  Koch  caste  is  usually 
allotted  to  converts — a  circumstance  not  without 
interest  when  it  is  considered  that  Koch  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  race  whose  members,  in 
Northern  and  Kastem  Bengal,  changed  tlicir  name 
to  Uajbaiiisi,  or  'royal-born,'  when  they  adopted 
Hiiiduisni.  The  true  Bodos  of  the  Kachari  Dwars 
usually   enter   this   caste,   while    their    highland 
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cousins,  the  Di-mil-fisS,  as  already  related,  have 
been  raised  to  Ksatriya  rank.  But  even  the 
name  of  Koch  cannot  be  assumed  all  at  once.  A 
Kachari,  for  instance,  begins  by  placing  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  gusain  and  taking  the 
oath  of  obedience,  or  taran.  He  is  then  called  a 
Saraniya.  At  tliis  stage  he  still  eats  pigs  and 
fowls,  and  continues  to  drink  beer  and,  less  fre- 
quently, distilled  spirits.  Next  he  (or  rather  his 
descendants)  becomes  a  Modahi,  which  implies  the 
renunciation  of  alcohol.  By  slow  degrees  the 
ancestral  yearning  for  unholy  food  and  drink 
diminishes  or  disappears,  and,  having  become  a 
ceremonially  pure  Hindu,  the  aforetime  Kachari 
is  accepted  as  a  Karatali  or  Bar  Koch.  Even  then, 
however,  he  is  subject  to  relapses,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  pork,  as  the  presence  of  pigs  in  Koch 
villages  sufficiently  testifies. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley, 
where  caste  feeling  is  even  now  wealcer  than  on 
the  confines  of  Bengal,  a  change  of  name  is  un- 
necessary, and  a  Kachari  or  Ahoin  retains  his 
tribal  appellation.  In  the  Surma  valley  the  only 
Indo-Chinese  tribes  who  are  now  converted  are 
Manipuris  and  Kacharis ;  and  these,  as  explained 
above,  are  entitled  to  be  received  as  Ksatriyas 
though  the  Ksatriya  caste  no  longer  exists  among 
the  Bengalis.  There  are  a  few  Tipperas  (Bodo 
folk  from  the  Tippera  hills)  who  are  received  into 
Hinduism.  These  obtain  the  as  yet  unexplained 
caste  name  of  Rarh. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  instances 
have  been  known  in  which  members  of  hill  tribes 
have  undergone  a  stage  of  Christianity  on  their 
way  to  Hinduism. 

For  insUDce,  there  U  a  well-authenticated  cam  of  a  joang 
Kachari  in  Darrang  who  waa  brought  up  in  a  miiaion  school, 
was  baptized,  and  obtained  a  somewhat  lucrative  post.  To  a 
man  of  his  race  It  seemed  natural  that  he  should  invest  bis 
savini^s  in  a  polyramous  union,  and  he  was  at  some  pains  to 
oonvinee  his  missionary  that  he  could  find  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  to  prevent  a  layman  from  being  the  husband  of  two 
wives.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  his  pastor  to  accept  his 
Tlew  of  the  case,  but  be  married  a  Koch  girl  fn  sectmdes  nocet, 
ftod  himself  In  due  course  became  a  Hindu  Eoch. 

At  the  present  time  the  ferment  of  political 
agitation  which  is  stirring  in  Bengal  has  spread, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  educated  classes  in  the 
Assam  valley.  The  movement  is  largely  a  Hindu 
movement,  and  implies  the  fervent  adoration  of  a 
Mat;i,  or  mother,  to  whom  the  Bande  Mdtdram 
hymn  is  addressed.  This  hymn  is  usually  inter- 
preted as  an  invocation  of  the  mother-land ;  and, 
m  one  sense,  it  tindoubtedly  has  this  meaning. 
But  no  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
context  in  the  well-known  novel  of  Ananda  Math, 
from  which  the  hymn  is  taken,  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  convincing  himself  that  the  invocation 
has  also  an  esoteric  sense,  and  implies  the  adora- 
tion of  a  femjile  divinity,  who  is,  more  or  less 
disguised,  the  Sakti  of  the  old  cult  of  the  vanished 
kingdom  of  Pragjyotishpur.  The  neo-Saktists 
who,  in  Bengal  and  Assam  at  least,  head  the  new 
'  national '  movement  towards  autonomy  and  inde- 
j«ndence  of  British  rule,  boldly  claim,  on  the 
strength  of  their  education  and  intellectual  ability, 
an  equality  with  European  races,  and,  of  late, 
have  exhibited  a  marked  desire  to  be  admitted 
to  the  amenities  of  European  society.  They  them- 
selves confe.-^s  that  the  social  and  ^litical  progress 
of  Japan  has  given  the  hint  for  this  new  ambition. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  see  whether 
followers  of  the  more  esoteric  and,  according  to 
European  ideas,  less  pure  and  elevating  form  of 
Hindu  belief  will  be  able  so  to  tr&nsmnte  their 
Kocial  system  and  ideals  as  to  obtain  admittance 
into  even  the  comparatively  tolerant  society  of 
iuo<lem  F.urope.  Of  the  intellectual  ability  of  the 
Aryo- Dravidian  upper  classes  of  Bengal  and 
Assam,   the  hein  of   the  ancient  dTilixation  of 


K&marflpa,  there  can  be  no  donbt.  That  most 
of  them  are  good  citizens  and  excellent  in  theii 
dealings  with  one  another  is  equally  undoubted. 
It  may  be  that  Saktism  at  its  worst  was  no  worse 
than  the  society  depicted,  for  instance,  in  the  tales 
of  Apuleitis — a  society  which  nevertheless  still 
retained  something  of  the  administrative  instincts 
of  Republican  Rome.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
dogmatize  or  prophesy  in  a  matter  whose  solu- 
tion must  depend  on  many  incalculable  events. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  remind  the  political  re- 
formers of  Assam  that  the  slirine  of  Venus  Kam- 
aksa  still  draws  its  throngs  of  worshippers  and 
furnishes  revenue  to  priests  who  are  much  as  were 
the  priests  of  old  time,  when  the  humble  civil 
station  of  'Gauhati  was  the  proud  and  famous 
capital  of  Pragjyotishpur,  an  earl}'  English  accotint 
of  which  may  be  r^d  in  the  travels  of  Ralph 
Fitch,  who  visited  the  covintry  of  Couch,  or 
Quichen,  as  he  calls  it,  when  Nara  Narayana  still 
ruled  over  the  diminished  remains  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Kamarupa. 

See,  further,  separate  artt.  on  AeOMS,  BODOS, 
Khasis,  Lushais,  Manipums,  Mikiks,  Naoas. 
For  an  account  of  the  Muhammadanism  of  Assam 
see  IslXm  (in  Burma  and  Assam),  and  for  the 
Buddhism  see  BtTDDHiSM  (in  Burma  and  Assam). 

LiTERATCRR.— E.  A  Gait,  A  Hittory  of  Aaam,  Calcutta, 
1906,  and  Cemus  of  India.  1891  (AssamX  1892 ;  B.  C.  Allen, 
Ce)vius  of  India,  1901  (Assam),  1902;  Asmm  District 
Gazetteers,  iii. (Goalpara),  Calcutta,  1906  ;  iv.  (Kimriip),  Allaha- 
bad 190j  ;  V.  (Darrang),  Allahabad,  1905  ;  \±  (Xowgon^),  Cal- 
cutta, 1905  ;  \-u.  (Sibsigir),  Allahabad,  1906  ;  viii.  (LakhmipurX 
Calcutta,  1906  :  Manmatha  Nith  Ghose,  A  Brief  Skrtch  ofOu 
Reiigiout  Beiitfi  of  tht  Auameu  PeopU,  Calcutu,  1896. 

J.  D.  Anderson. 

ASSASSINS.— X.  Namea.—' Assassins '  was  a 
name  given,  mainly  by  European  writers,  to  a  com- 
munity properly  called  Ta'limites  ('  Instruction- 
ists')  or  ^asanites  ('followers  ol  yasan  Sabah'), 
forming  a  branch  of  the  Batinites  ('followers  of 
the  Inner  Meaning'),  Isma'Uians  ("adherents  of 
Ismail  b.  Ja'far  as-Sadiq"),  or  Sabites  ('Hep- 
tadists '),  and  sometimes  confused  with  the  Baba- 
kites  or  Huramites  and  Qarmatians (q.v.).  For  the 
origin  of  the  name  Assassin  (spelt  in  base- Latin 
documents  assasini,  cusessini,  assisini,  a-isasH, 
hassasuti,  heisstssin,  etc.)  many  improbjable  con- 
jectures were  offered  till  it  was  I'nally  identified 
by  de  Sacy  (Mim.  de  VInstitut,  if.  44)  ■with  the 
Arabic  hasshdihin  or  hashishii/ya,  'drinkers  of 
hashish'  (an  extract  of  hemp  po-.isessing  intoxi- 
cating properties,  with  which  tne/e  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  sec*,  were  at  timet 
drugged).  The  story,  however,  to  that  effect  which 
is  told  by  Marco  Polo  (3rd  ed.,  Yule,  i.  139),  though 
parallel  with  some  Eastern  narratives  (see  von 
Hammer,  Minet  de  V  Orient,  iv.  355),  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  romance.  The  name  hasshdshin 
with  its  synonym  has  as  yet  been  found  in  very 
few  Arabic  autnors,*  applied  to  the  Syrian  branch 
of  the  sect ;  and  seems  to  have  been  a  term  of 
abuse,  given  to  it  by  its  enemies,  who  associated 
deceit  with  the  habit  of  drinking  this  liquor 
(ZDMG  XX.  591). 

2,  Tenets.— The  tenets  of  the  community  are 
very  imperfectly  known,  partly  owing  to  the 
rarity  of  MSS  emanating  from  it,  and  partly  be- 
cause their  doctrines  were  essentially  esoteric,  and 
communicated  in  their  entirety  to  very  few  per- 
sons. It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  system  of 
the  Ism&'Uians  was  a  conflation  of  philosophic 
pantheism,  emanating  from  India,  with  the  for- 
mula; of  Isl&m  ;  and  the  doctrine  whereby  this 
process  was  facilitated,  and  which  won  them  the 
name  Batinites,  was  that  every  text  of  the  Qur'fin 
had  a  hidden  meaning,  which  was  to  be  followed 

*  TO  de  Secy's  references  we  may  add  Mufid  al-'nlum  (Cairo, 
1810,  p.  60),  where  JiuAuA  i>  said  to  be  the  food  of  the  Mvllfidt 
(tb«  name  by  which  the  sect  is  known  to  Ita  anemiesX 
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to  the  exclusion  of  the  literal  sense.  The  name 
Sah'itea  is  ordinarily  interpreted  as  implying  that 
they  recognized  only  seven  imams,  whereas  most 
of  the  Shi'ites  recognized  twelve  ;  the  seventh 
being  that  Isma'Il  b.  Ja'far,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  died  before  his  father  (who  therefore  left  the 
imfimate  to  another  son  Musa),  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Isma'ilians  either  did  not  die  but  remained 
concealed,  to  reappear  at  some  time  as  Mahdi 
(' divinelj-guideii '  leader),  or  retained  his  title  to 
the  iniaiiiatc  and  liaiided  it  on  to  his  son  Muham- 
mad, a  real  or  pioteiided  descenilant  of  whom 
afterwards  founded  the  Kiitimid  dynasty  in  Egypt. 
More  probably  the  name  Sabite  refers  to  tlieir 
belief  in  seven  incarnations  of  the  deity,  called 
ndtiqs,  '  utterers,'  whom  they  enumerate  as  Adam, 
Koan,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Muhammad,  and 
Muhammad  b.  Ismail;  for  the  last,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  head  of  the  comiimnity  for  the  time  being 
was  apt  to  be  substituted.  Between  every  two  of 
these  ndtiqs  there  came  a  series  of  seven  i7nu>ns, 
or  chiefs  ;  and  each  iuiam  was  at  the  head  of  a 
heptad,  of  either  followers  or  classes  of  followers, 
called  respectively  hujja  ('  argument'),  dhU  ma^^a 
('sucker,  i.e.  imbiber  of  learning),  dd'l  akbar 
('greater  missionary  '),  da'l  ma'dhun  ('permitted 
missionary'),  muhillib  ('trainer')  and  mu'min 
('  believer  ') ;  the  last  class  but  one  were  not  per- 
mitted to  reveal  the  doctrines,  but  might  shake 
the  faith  of  ordinary  Muslims.  Similarly  they 
bad  a  system  of  seven  operations  required  in  the 
making  of  a  convert,  the  first  of  which  consisted 
in  testing  the  capacity  of  a  man  for  conversion, 
the  second  in  winning  confidence  by  flattering  a 
man's  particular  taste  (e.g.  practising  asceticism 
before  an  ascetic,  debauchery  before  a  loose  liver), 
the  third  in  sug^'esting  douots  as  to  the  truth  of 
Isl&m ;  in  the  si.\th  a  man  had  to  abandon  re- 
ligions observances,  and  interpret  '  washing '  as 
obeying  the  imam,  '  washing  with  sand '  (per- 
mitted by  the  Islamic  code  in  the  absence  of 
water)  as  obeying  the  '  permitted  missionary ' 
when  the  imam  was  away,  etc.  Certain  other 
examples  of  the  '  inner  meaning  '  assigned  by  them 
to  Qur'anic  texts  are  given  by  Ch.  Schefer  {Chres- 
tomathie  persane,  i.  178) : 

*  When  the  Qur'&n  says  Jesus  had  no  lather,  the  meanlnr  li 
(hat  he  received  instruction  from  no  trustworthy  teacher : 
when  it  says  that  he  raised  the  dead,  it  si^flea  that  he 
brouffbt  knowledge  to  dead  understandings.' 

Rather  more  interesting  is  their  gloss  on  the 
Qur'&nic  passages  in  which  Pharaoh  and  Haman 
are  mentioned.  These  names  they  supposed  to 
stand  for  the  first  two  Khalifs,  Aba  Bakr  and 
"Omar,  who  kept  the  first  im&m,  'All,  out  of  his 
rights.  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  God  they 
maintained  a  sceptical  attitude,  so  far  at  least  as 
'existence'  mij;ht  be  regarded  as  an  attribute; 
for  their  public  symbol  was  at  times  '  we  believe 
in  the  God  of  Muhammad.'  In  their  cosmogony 
the  world  of  mind  was  said  to  have  first  come  into 
existence  ;  the  world  of  soul  followed,  and  then 
the  rest  of  creation.  A  man's  life  is  dae  to  his 
being  a  reco|>tacle  of  a  partial  soul  which  at  death 
rejoins  the  universal  soul. 

*.  History. — The  tenets  of  this  community  seem 
to  nave  attracted  little  attention  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  6th  cent,  of  Islam  ;  for  the  work  of  Ibn 
Hazm  on  secte  and  creeds  of  the  middle  of  that 
century  contains  but  a  casual  allusion  to  them  as 
one  of  many  sects  who  vainly  believed  in  a  con- 
cealed imam.  The  importance  of  the  branch 
known  as  Assassins  began  with  Qasan  b.  'Alt  b. 
Sab.ih  the  ^imyarite,  ordinarily  known  as  Qasan 
$abfih,  who  in  A.D.  1090  seized  the  fortress  of 
Alamilt  near  Kazvin ;  bat  it  was  greatly  reduced 
when,  in  1266,  that  fortress  waa  taken  by  the 
Mongol  Hol&ga.     On  th*t  oocaaioii  the  conqueror 


gave  his  vizier  'At&  Malik  JuwainI  the  right  to 
inspect  the  library  of  the  fortress  before  burning 
it,  and  the  vizier  thence  extracted  a  brief  history 
of  the  community,  which  he  afterwards  inserted 
in  his  chronic'"  c.iUed  Jahdn-Kuthai,  tr.  by  De- 
fr6mery  in  JA,  1860. 

This  summary  was  afterwards  embodied  by  the  Persian 
chronicler  Mirkhond  {ob.  HOS)  in  his  History,  together  with 
some  other  matter  bearing  on  the  history  of  Hasan  $abah  and 
his  successors  (published  with  tr.  by  Jourdain  in  Hoticen  et 
Eztraiis.  \x.  14o  C,).  An  account  in  sonie  respects  mure 
favourable  to  Hasan  is  given  in  the  chronicle  of  ^amdallah 
Mustaufi  (<>(;.  l;)49  A.D.),  translated  by  Defrimery  in  J  A,  1S4S. 
Some  of  the  matter  ^iven  by  Mirkhond  is  derived  from  a  work 
by  the  celebr.tted  M^m  al-ilulk,  vizier  of  the  Seljukfl,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  Hasan  and  finally  perished  by  his 
machinations.  The  most  elaborate  account  as  yet  discoTered 
is  that  in  the  chronicle  Jdmi'  at-tawdrif}  (Brit.  Mua.  Or.  1684), 
which  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  followers  of  the  sect! 
The  statements  of  this  work,  and  others  bearing  on  the  same 
subject,  have  been  submitted  to  searching  criticism  by  E.  O. 
Browne  (A  Literary  Hislary  of  Pertia,  il.  190  ff.),  who  has  dis- 
posed of  certain  familiar  myths,  which  need  not  again  be  re- 
peated. Accordiiig  to  tills,  his  father's  home  was  Kufah,  but  he 
had  migrated  to  Ouni,  where  yasau  was  born  ;  both  originally 
belonged  to  the  Shi'ite  '  Sect  of  Twelve,'  but  the  son  was  con- 
verted to  the  '  Sect  of  Seven '  through  the  efforts  of  a  mis- 
sionary named  Amir  Darrab,  and  those  of  the  famous  poet  and 
traveller  Na^ir-i-Khusrav.  These  mis.sionaries,  societies  founded 
by  whom  had  already  honeycombed  Persia,  were  agents  of  the 
•0-called  Fatimid  Khatifs  of  Egj-pt,  at  whose  court  ambition 
which  had  tailed  to  find  gralilicatioD  at  that  of  the  Seljul^H, 
now  in  control  of  Baghdad,  naturally  sought  compensation. 
The  myth  to  which  reference  has  been  made  assigns  ^asan  a 
motive  of  this  sort  for  joining  the  sect. 

About  the  year  472  a.h.  (a.d.  1079)  ^lasan  went 
to  the  court  of  the  Egyptian  Khalif  Mustansir, 
and  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  community  which 
he  had  joined.  But  he  did  not  stay  more  than  two 
years  in  Egypt,  having  espoused  the  cau.se  of  the 
Khalif's  eldest  son  Nizar,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  his  father  to  succeed  him,  but  was  later 
displaced  in  favour  of  another  son.  Qasan  ^abah 
maintained  that  the  expressed  resolve  of  an 
imam  was  unalterable.  He  obtained,  however, 
some  sort  of  certificate  as  Ism&'ilian  missiouary, 
and  introductions  to  those  persons  who  were 
already  plajong  that  part  in  I'ersia,  whither  he 
returned  in  1081  ;  and  a  writer  on  religions  in 
1085  at  the  court  of  Ghazni  already  mentions 
^asan  §abah  as  a  successful  preacher  of  B&^inism 
in  Khurasan  and  Iraq  (Schefer,  op.  cit.,  i.  161). 

According  to  Ibn  Athir  (ed.  Tomberg,  vol. 
X.  p.  213),  the  Isniii'ilian  revival  with  which 
^asan  proceeded  to  associate  himscil  had  about 
this  time  begun  at  Sa«a,  where  ei^liteen  men  met 
to  perform  worship  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the 
sect.  There,  too,  their  first  assassination  took 
place,  the  victim  being  a  mu'adhdhin  ('caller  to 
prayer '),  whom  they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
convert  to  their  doctrines,  and  had  murdered  when 
they  feared  he  might  betray  them  to  the  local 
authorities.  The  vizier  Ni?am  al-Mulk  ordered 
a  carpenter  who  was  suspected  of  the  murder  to 
be  executed  with  great  brutality,  and  thereby  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  vengeance  of  the  sect.  Since 
Ijasan  Sabah's  conduct  is  said  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  dissatisfied  ambition  and  the  desire  to  be 
avenged  on  Ni^am  al-Mulk,  this  may  have  been 
the  occasion  for  his  conversion  ;  but  the  order  of 
events  is  not  quite  certain.  What  is  clear  is  that 
the  sect  was  highly  unpopular  with  the  orthodox, 
though  the  skUl  of  the  missionaries  caused  it  to 
spread  in  secret ;  and  that  the  sectarians  quickly 
felt  the  need  for  strongholds  in  which  they  could 
be  safe  from  persecution.  The  first  fortress  seized 
was  one  near  (^A'in  between  I^fahAn  and  Ni^&biir 
(see  C.  E.  Yates,  Khurasan  and  Seistan,  1900,  p. 
62).  That  of  Alamut,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Ijasan,  '  is  '.i\l  miles  from  Kazvin  ;  it  is  on  a 
solitary  rock,  about  .^(X)  yards  long  from  E.  to  W., 
very  narrow,  not  '20  yards  wide  at  the  top  ;  about 
200  feet  high  everywhere  save  to  the  W.,  where  it 
may  be  100'  {JBOS  viu.  431  {  cf.  iiL  16).     ^aaan 
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Is  said  to  have  purchased  it  for  300  pieces  of  gold 
from  an  'Alid  who  happened  to  he  povemor,  and 
on  whom  ^asau  imposed  bj-  profe^.-^.■li  ascelicisiu 
Eind  piety ;  and  he  probably  obtained  authority 
among  the  Isnia'ilians  by  professing  to  act  as  the 
deputy  of  the  Egyjitian  Khalif,  whom  they  acknow- 
leaged  as  their  clnef.  IJasan  caused  the  land  sur- 
rounding his  fortress  to  be  carefully  cultivated, 
and  this  may  have  led  to  the  legend  which  associ- 
ated with  it  gardens  of  delight  that  could  serve  as 
a  foretaste  of  the  Islamic  Paradise. 

Like  other  founders  of  dynasties  in  the  East, 
Pasan  was  a  preacher  and  controversialist.  Works 
by  him  *  or  by  his  colleagues,  embodyiug  Batin- 
ite  doctrines,  excited  sufficient  attention  to  evoke 
replies  from  the  foremost  theologian  of  the  time, 
al-Ghazali,  who  refuted  their  tenets  in  a  work 
dedicated  to  the  Klialif  Mnstr??hir  (487-512  A. H.), 
whose  reign  coincided  with  Hn.san's  tenure  of 
Alamiit.  A  second  tract  written  by  him  in  answer 
to  tlie  '  Instructionists,'  called  'The  Just  Balance' 
{nl-Qiistas  al-Mustaqim),  was  published  in  Cairo, 
iflO!).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Ghaz.ili  and  a  member  of  the  .seel.  The  latter 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  hidden  instmctor,  v\to 
can  see  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world,  on  the 
authority  of  his  mother,  '  and  our  master  the  lord 
of  the  fortress  .\lamut,'  as  well  as  a  comrade  of 
Damghan  tsfahani,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fortresses.  The  treatise  is  occupied  mainly  with 
an  account  of  the  forms  of  tlie  syllogism  and  the 
logical  fallacies,  and  an  attempt  to  show  that 
there  is  no  need  for  an  infallible  instructor.  The 
book  must  have  been  written  before  515  A.H., 
when  its  author  died.  The  writings  of  yasan  were 
burned  by  one  of  his  successors  ;  but  some  of  them 
were  current  in  the  time  of  Shahrastani,  who  in  his 
works  on  Sects  and  Schools,  ed.  Cureton,  p.  150(A.D. 
1127  [521  A.H.])  gives  excerpts  from  one  of  them, 
translated  from  Persian  into  Arabic.  The  purpose 
of  this  treatise  appears  to  have  been  to  decry  the 
independent  use  of^  the  reason,  and  prove  that  for 
knowledge  of  (lod  (which  with  this  sect  was  equi- 
valent to  salvation)  recourse  must  be  had  to  a 
divinely-authorized  teacher,  whence  the  sect  are 
sometimes  called  atta  'limiyya,  or  '  Instruction- 
ists.'  Undoubtedly  his  purpose  was  completely  to 
enslave  the  mind  of  his  disciples,  who  may  even 
have  been  drugged  for  certain  periods.  Although 
assassination  w.is  from  the  commencement  of  Islam 
a  common  waj-  of  dealing  with  enemies,  Pasan 
Sab.ah  appears  to  have  systematized  the  process  in 
a  manner  previously  unkno^vn.  A  doctrine  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  Isnia'ilians  by  a  late  writer,  but 
which  may  well  have  been  taught  also  by  pasan 
Sabah,  was  that  the  soul  is  unprisoned  in  the 
tody  for  the  purpose  of  executing  in  all  points 
the  orders  of  the  imatii.  If  the  soul  quits  the 
body  while  fulfilling  its  duty  of  obedience,  it  is 
delivered  and  transported  to  the  regions  of  the 
upper  lights ;  whereas,  if  it  disobeys,  it  falls  into 
darkness  (Quatremfere,  Mines  de  I'Orient,  iv.  36S). 

One  class  of  disciples,  called  Fidd'is,  were  ready 
at  all  times  to  a.ssassinate  those  whom  the  head  of 
the  order  marked  out  for  death  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  described  they  would  risk  their 
own  lives  readily  in  making  such  attempts.  Never- 
theless these  persons  received  a  special  training 
qualifying  them  for  such  missions ;  they  were 
taufjht  foreign  languages  and  the  ceremonies  of 
foreign  religions,  and  how  to  adopt  and  maintain 
a  variety  of  disgTiises.  Hence  the  assassins  dis- 
patched by  the  '  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,'  in 
order  to  win  the  confidence  of  their  destined 
victims,  would  play  a  part  for  a  serie««  of  months, 
or  even  years.     The  terrible  certainty  ivith  which 

*  One  of  them  U  called  by  Mu^minad  b.  Malik  Shah  '  the 
back  BUed  with  lie8'(Abii  Yala  JJanizah.  ed.  Amedroz,  p.  153). 


IJasan  Sabab  could  strike  from  his  fortress  soon 
enabled  him  to  e.\tend  his  possessions  and  make 
terms  with  various  rulers.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
residence  at  AlamQt  he  struck  down  Ni?ani  al-Mulk, 
and,  shortly  after,  the  Sultan  Malik  Shiih.  Emis- 
saries of  his  made  attempts  on  the  lives  of  Malik 
Sh.ih's  successor,  Barqiyaruq,  and  the  former's 
brother,  SinjSr,  installeii  by  his  nephew  as  governor 
of  Khuras.in.  During  the  war  between  B.arqiyaniq 
and  his  brother  Muhaniraa<i,  numerous  fortresses 
were  acquired  bv  the  chiefs  of  the  sect,  mainly  in 
the  region  called  Kuhistan.  The  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  this  society,  and  that  many  persons  in 
high  posts  at  the  Selifit  courts  were  its  secret 
adherents,  caused  terrible  anxiety  and  disquietude. 
'  Whoever  wished  to  ruin  his  adversarj"  accused 
liini  of  belonging  to  the  Isma'ilian  sect ;  delations 
multiplied;  suspicion  hovered  over  every  one' 
(l)'Ohsson,  Hi''toire  des  Mrmgols,  iii.  159).  The 
Sult.in  Barqiyaruq,  son  of  Malik  bhiih,  was  himself 
accused  of  favouring  the  .-Assassins,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  raid  their  country,  without,  however, 
achieving  any  important  results. 

Not  long  after  the  acquisition  of  Alamiit  by 
yasaii  Sabfih,  the -Assassins  became  strong  in  Syria 
also.  Whether  these  Syrian  Isnia'ilians  at  the 
first  recognized  tlic  authority  of  the  '  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain  '  is  not  certain  ;  a  detailed  account 
of  their  history  is  given  by  Quatrem6re,  to  which 
something  is  added  bj-  Defrimerj"  in  JA,  1854, 
1855.  Ten  years  after  the  seizure  of  Alamiit,  we 
hear  of  tlie  Ismailians  establishing  themselves  at 
Aleppo  ;  and  for  a  time  they  enjoyed  the  almost 
unconcealed  favour  of  the  8eljuk  prince  of  that 
place,  Ridwan,  who  is  thought  to  have  employed 
their  services  in  getting  rid  of  his  enemy  Janah 
ad-Daula,  prince  of  Emesa(A.D.  1100).  The  names 
of  their  leaders  at  Aleppo  are  given  as  al-yakim 
al-Munajjini  and  after  him  Abu  Tahir  al-Sa'ij;li 
(Abu  Yala  I.Iainzah,  p.  149).  Through  the  machin- 
ations of  the  latter,  in  1106  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Apamea,  whence,  however,  they  were  ere 
long  driven  by  the  Franks.  Kidwan's  successor. 
Alp  Arslan,  the  Dumb,  urged  on  by  the  Persian 
SeijuVs,  organized  a  massacre  of  the  Isnia'ilians  in 
1113  ;  yet  their  numbers  and  power  kept  increas- 
ing, and  in  1126,  through  the  efforts  of  their 
agent  Bihram  and  his  influence  w^ith  Zahir  ad-Din 
Atabek,  they  got  possession  of  Bani'as,  whence, 
however,  they  were  driven  in  1129  owing  to  a 
massacre  of  their  adherents  in  Damascus.  In  1140 
they  acquired  a  highly  important  stronghold, 
Masyat  or  Masyaf,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the 
12th  cent,  they  were  in  possession  of  ten  or  eleven 
fortresses.  Lists  of  the  persons  of  eminence  whom 
they  killed  have  been  made  out  by  many  writers. 
These  were  sometimes  persecutors  of  the  sect,  but 
not  infrequently  the  head  of  the  community  took 
pay  from  some  foreign  prince  to  strike  down  an 
enemy.  In  1148  one  of  their  number  killed  the 
Prankish  count  of  Tripoli,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Templars  invaded  their  territory  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  tribute.  On  29th  April,  1192,  an  emis- 
sary of  the  '  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain '  killed 
Conrad  of  Montfcrrat,  signor  of  Tyre  and  titular 
king  of  Jerusalem  ;  different  accounts  make  the 
'Old  Man  of  the  Mountain' — or  rather  Rashid 
ad-Din,  at  this  time  independent  head  of  the 
Syrian  Assassins,  resident  in  the  fortress  of  Kahf 
— despatch  the  Assassins  at  the  instigation  of 
Saladin,  and  at  that  of  our  Richard  I.  The 
Assassins  in  this  case  were  disguised  as  monks. 
The  ability  with  which  the  Isma'ilian  chiefs  could 
execute  assassinations  caused  them  to  receive  com- 
missions for  such  acts  fiom  both  Eastern  and 
\\'estem  princes,  including  the  B3zantine  em- 
perors. And  many  a  crime  of  the  sort  was 
ascribed  to  them  of  w^bich  they  were  innocent 
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The  throne  founded  by  ^asan  Sabah  was  occu- 
pied by  seven  successors — 13uzurg  UduiI  (518-532 
A.H.),  ni.s  son  Mubammad  (53'2-5.'i7),  Ids  son  IJasan 
(557-561),  hia  son  Mubaimnad  (5G1-IJ07),  bis  son 
^asan  (607-618),  bis  son  Ala  ad-Din  (618-653),  liis 
son  Rukn  ad-Din  (6')3-G54),  when  Alamut  was  taken 
by  the  Mongol  leader  Hublgil,  and  tlie  fortresses 
01  the  Assassins  in  Persia  were  stormed  one  after 
another.  This  last  date  corresponds  with  A.D. 
1256.  In  Syria  the  power  of  the  Isma'ilians  con- 
tinued somewhat  longer,  and  as  late  as  1265 
presents  are  said  to  have  been  sent  them  by 
various  European  monarclis  ;  but  the  ruler  of 
Egypt,  which,  after  the  fall  of  Bnglulad,  became 
the  headquarters  of  Islam,  gradually  obtained 
possession  of  their  fortresses,  all  of  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Egyptian  Sultan  Haibars  in  1273. 
Baibars,  however,  continued  to  favour  the  sect, 
and  to  make  use  of  members  of  it  when  he  required 
assassins ;  and  a  curious  treaty  is  mentioned  be- 
tween his  general  Qala'un  and  Margaret  of  Tyre, 
in  which  the  Egyptian  undertakes  that  no  servants 
of  his  with  the  e.xception  of  Assassins  shall  molest 
her.  At  times  they  were  able  to  regain  possession 
of  their  fortresses,  and  in  1326  held  as  many  as 
five.  Many  of  the  later  Mamluk  Sultans  counte- 
nanced them,  and  occasionally  employed  their 
services  against  enemies;  thus  the  long  war  be- 
tween the  Mamluk  Qa'itbai  and  the  Turkomans 
was  due  to  the  employment  by  the  Sultan's  pre- 
decessor of  an  Assassin  to  remove  a  Turkoman 
prince. 

Of  the  successors  of  ^asan  Sab&h  the  third 
signalized  himself  by  rejecting  the  claims  of  the 
contemporary  Etjyptian  Khalif  to  the  imaraate  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  descended  of  right  to  Nizar, 
eldest  son  of  Mustansir ;  and  that  he,  ^asan, 
though  supposed  to  lie  the  son  of  the  governor  of 
Alamut,  was  in  reality  the  lioir  of  this  Nizar.  In 
virtue  of  his  divine  right  he  formally  alisolved  his 
subjects  from  many  of  the  onlin:iiices  of  Islam,  in- 
cludiii;;  the  l''a>t  {.paim),  and  m:i.di'  some  changes 
in  public  worship.    He  is  also  chaigod  witli  liaviug 

fiven  lioniiission  for  various  forms  of  immorality, 
he  fifth  successor,  on  the  other  IkukI,  endeavoured 
to  restore  Muslim  ortli(ido.\y  ainoii;^  Ids  followers, 
and  burned  the  books  of  the  t'nuiidcr  of  tliedynristy. 
He  entered  into  friendly-  rrlati ms  with  the  Sultans 
of  Baglidad,  and  was  treated  by  them  with  dis- 
tinction. 

Of  the  members  of  the  sect  in  Syria  by  far  the 
most  interesting  is  Kashi<l  ad-Din  Sinan,  of  whose 
career  a  detailed  account  is  given  hy  S.  Cuyard  in 
JA,  1877.  Atiout  SB,")  A.M.  (A.I).  U'dO)  tliis  person 
was  sent  by  the  ruler  of  .Mainfit  lo  taUe  tlie  place 
of  Abfl  Muhammad,  governor  of  tln'  fortress  Knhf. 
He  adopted  the  tactics  with  wliirli  IJasan  Sali.ib 
had  previously  succeeded,  made  lomsclf  interesting, 
and  won  respect  in  the  neighbourhond  of  Kahf  by 
religious  exercises  and  jvliilanthropicaitions,  and  by 
an  allectation  of  humility  and  asrcticism.  This 
secured  him  the  notice  or  Abu  MuhMnmiad,  who 
received  him  into  the  fortress  and  treated  liim  with 
honour,  learning  <mly  on  his  deal  lilicd  that  he  bad 
been  sent  to  siippl;int  himself,  j.'.ishid  appears  to 
have  shaken  oil  .illegiaiice  to  Alamut,  daimmg  to  be 
not  only  imfivi,  but  an  imperson.ation  of  the  deity 
— a  claim  which  won  Large  acceptance  among  the 
Isma'ilians,  though  his  lameness  constituted  a 
ditliculty  to  some  minds.  In  the  fragments  re- 
lating to  the  doctrine  of  the  sect  puiilished  by 
Guyard  in  Notices  et  Extrnits,  vol.  xxii.,  some 
treatises  ascribed  to  him  are  to  be  found  ;  in  these 
the  title  naliq^  (which  is  also  given  to  Moses)  is 
claimed  for  him.  In  anecdotes  told  about  him 
(collected  by  one  Abu  Firas,  ^.4,  1877),  he  figures 
M  a  magician,  or  rather  conjuror.  He  claimed  to 
be  able  to  answer  letters  that  he  had  not  read,  and, 


anticipating  modem   conjuring  tricks,  held  con- 
versation with  a  trunklcss  head. 

At  the  be^iinning  of  the  19th  cent.,  Isma'Ilian 
communities  still  e.\i>t'd  both  in  Persia  and  Syria; 
J.  B.  Eraser  (Jiinrnei/  into  Khoraxan,  1825),  de- 
scribes his  meeting  with  Khalil  Allah,  the  then 
head  of  the  yasanites  (as  he  calls  the  sect)  at  Yezd. 
This  chief  was  treated  by  the  community  with 
almost  divine  honours,  and  many  of  his  adherents 
were  visitors  from  India.  The  same  personage  is 
mentioned  by  J.  B.  Rousseau  ('Mdmoire  sur  les 
Ismaelisetles  Nosairis,'  Annates  des  Voyages,  xlii., 
1818),  who,  however,  places  the  residence  of  the 
chief  at  Kehk  in  the  district  of  Qum,  S.S.W.  of 
Teheran.  Rousseau  also  gives  details  concerning 
a  Syrian  community  of  Isma'ilians,  with  head- 
quarters at  Masyaf ,  twelve  leagues  west  of  ^amath. 
'I'liey  were  distributed  over  eighteen  villages,  and 
their  .shaikh,  of  governor,  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  5'i"uith.  They  were  subdivided  into 
two  sects,  Hadrawis  and  Suwaidanis,  of  whom  the 
former  held  seventeen  villages  and  the  latter  one 
only  ;  and  they  still  possessed  one  of  their  ancient 
fortresses  called  Qadamus.  In  1809  they  had  sua 
tained  a  treacherous  attack  by  their  neighbours 
the  Nosairites,  which,  though  afterwards  avenged, 
left  the  community  in  a  wretched  condition. 

Recent  explorers  of  Persia  and  Syria  seem 
either  to  ignore  the  existence  of  Isma'ilian  com- 
munities, or  to  speak  of  them  as  extinct  (but 
see  art.  QarmatiaNS).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Assassins  are  still  represented  in  India  by  a  com- 
munity called  Khojas,  who  trace  their  origin  to 
the  mission  of  an  Assassin  named  Sadr  ad-Din, 
who  some  centuries  ago  made  converts  among 
the  Hindu  trading  classes  in  Upper  Sind.  Col. 
Yule  in  his  edition  of  Marco  Polo  (3rd  ed.,  i.  146) 
states  that  the  sect  multiplied  considerably  in 
Sind,  Kachch,  and  Gujarat,  whence  they  spread 
to  Bombay  and  Zanzibar.  Their  numbers  in 
Western  India  were  then  probably  not  less  than 
50,0U0-G0,000.  Sir  W.  Hunter  {Gazetteer  of  India, 
1885,  iii.  52)  adds  that  they  are  especially  numerous 
in  tlie  Peninsula  of  Kathiawar.  They  have  also 
established  trading  colonies  along  the  East  coast 
of  Africa.  The  leader  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Klioja  community  was  then  the  Persian  prince 
.\glia  ■  Ali  Shah,  whose  predecessor,  the  well-known 
AgliA  Khan,  was  long  a  resident  of  Bombay  after 
the  troubles  that  drove  him  from  Persia.  About 
this  ))cr.son  some  further  details  are  given  by  Yule 
in  the  passage  quoted.  Having  raised  a  revolt  in 
Kirinau,  lie  lied  from  Persia  to  Sind  in  1840.  He 
h;ul  been  installed  as  inulm  on  the  death  of  Khalil 
All.ih  (mentioned  by  Rousseau  and  Eraser)  in  a 
lirawl  at  Ve/d  in  ISIS.  In  1806  a  schism  in  the 
Klioja  comiiiniiit}',  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  exclude  .\>;!ia  Klian  from  all  rights  over  the 
sectariiins  and  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity to  orthodox  Muslims,  ted  to  a  trial  in  the 
high  court,  which  ended  in  favour  of  Agba  Khan. 
Further  lawsuits  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
coTniiiission  lo  inqviireiuto  the  sect.  According  to 
Balfour  (I'd  hip(vdia  of  India,  1885),  their  sacred 
hook  is  ill  ten  chapters,  of  which  the  first  nine 
treat  of  the  incarnations  of  Vi^nn,  Ali  being  the 
Buhject  of  the  tenth.  Tliis  would  imply  that  the 
conllution  of  Indian  and  Anihian  ideas  which 
characterized  the  sect  from  the  first  continues  in 
its  latest  development. 

I.iTRRATURK.— Denis  Lebeyde  Batilly,  TraiU ds  Coritjitie  da 
anciiiiiK  Assansinn  porUciiuteaux,  1603;  F.nlconet,  '  l)isflert-a- 
tions  Hiir  les  AHsaysins,  peuple  d'Asie  '  (MAIHL  xvlL,  1761) ;  do 
Sacy,  'Sur  rorij.'inedii  noin  dea  AsaasdinH*  {Mi^m.  de  Clnnlitul, 
Iv.,  Ihu9);  Quatrem^re,  *  Meiuoire  aur  les  Assa-saiiia '  (^/ow-v  de 
I'Orient,  i\.,  1S14) :  Dcir^mery,  *  Reclu-rrlicH  svir  lea  Aasiiasins' 
(JA,  1H64,  ISfi.'i);  S.  Guyard,  '  I'n  ffraiid  Maitiedes  AasiiKatn^' 
lib.  1877) ;  E.  G.  Browoe,  LiUrary  llitlory  o/  Persia,  ii.  (linxji 
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ASSIMILATION  (Psychological).— The  term 
•  assiinilalion  '  in  psychology  represents  a  form 
uf  union  or  combination  between  presentations  or 
presentational  elements,  but  its  precise  application 
lias  been  variously  interpreted. 

(1)  In  its  general  use  it  refers  to  a  phase  of  the 
apperceptive  process  :  a  presentation  is  '  assimil- 
ated '  wlien  it  is  taken  up  into,  and  becomes  an 
effective  moment  in,  the  total  consciousness  pre- 
sent at  the  time  of  its  arrival.  No  new  presenta- 
tion is  available  either  for  memory  or  for  know- 
ledge or  for  practical  application,  until  and  unless 
it  lias  been  thus  brought  into  connexion  with  otlier 
elements  of  consciousness,  and  with  the  general 
forms  and  tendencies  of  conscious  movement  whicli 
constitute  for  psychology  the  '  self.' 

(2)  Uisturically,  the  first  usage  of  the  tenn  was 
the  converse  of  the  above  :  many  of  the  Scholastics 
spoke  of  knowledge  as  taking  place  by  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  knower  to  the  thing  known,  after  the 
Greek  principle  (^  yrHait  roC  bfiolov  rif  hfiolif)  :  so 
Alhertus  Ma^uj,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Suarez,  and 
others.  A  wide-reaching  corollary  of  this  prin- 
liple  was  that  (a)  ideas  are  'copies'  or  images  of 
reality,  ami  (6)  memory-images  are  'copies'  or 
shadowy  forms  of  sensations  ;  to  this  reference  la 
made  below. 

(3)  In  modem  psychology,  'assimilation'  is  ap- 
plied to  a  form  of  association  (q.v.),  namely,  Bimm- 
taneous  partial  association,  the  features  of  which  are 
(a)  that  it  takes  place  between  elements  or  parts  of 
presentations,  not  between  individual  or  indepen- 
dent presentations,  as  in  ordinary  association  by 
contiguity  ;  (6)  that  the  two  (or  more)  elements 
which  enter  into  the  association  are  simultaneously 
given  in  consciousness,  although  one  is  usually  a 
'  sensation  '  (i.e.  peripherally  excited),  the  otner 
necessarily  a  'representation'  (i.e.  centrally  ex- 
cited) ;  (c)  that  they  cannot  be  separated  or  distin- 
guished by  direct  analysis,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  'inseiiaiable  association'  of  English  psycho- 
logy. Instances  are  the  union  of  colour  and  form 
in  vi.sual  perceptions,  of  tone-quality  and  distance 
in  the  perceptions  of  sound,  of  tactual  quality  and 
'hardness'  oi  'softness,'  'smoothness'  or  'rough- 
ness,' in  the  perceptions  of  touch. 

(4)  More  ilolinitely,  'assimilation'  is  applied  to 
the  synthesis  uf  similar  elements  or  elements  of 
similar  quality,  and  is  contrasted  with  '  compli- 
cation,' a  synthesis  of  presentations  of  diverse 
quality,  etc.  It  may  be  either  intcnswe,  as  in  the 
musical  clang,  or  the  chord,  where  tones  of  dif- 
ferent pitch  combine  to  give  a  resultant  which  is 
more  than  their  mere  sum  (it  is  a  unity  in  which 
their  individuality  is  absorbed)  ;  or  extensive,  as 
when  a  number  of  discrete  touch-impressions  or 
visual  impressions  coinVune  to  give  a  continuous 
[iresentation  of  surfaie  or  depth.  This  form  of 
assimilation  is  somotiines  made  to  replace  the  older 
conception  of  associati(m  by  similarity,  as  when  a 
perception  (e.g.  that  of  an  orange)  'reproduces' 
an  iilea  (e.g.  that  of  the  moon),  which  nas  some 
element  in  common  with  the  perception  in  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  argued  (a)  that  this  process 
is  possible  only  by  the  assimilation  of  the  given 
element  to  the  former  experiences  of  itself,  which 
must  therefore  be  somehow  '  revived ' ;  and  (b) 
that  the  process  is  not  one  of  association,  since  the 
new  and  the  old  experience  have  never  formed 
parta  of  one  and  the  same  consciousness,  as  the 
doctrine  of  association  requires ;  (c)  that,  so  far 
from  being  an  association  of  elements  which 
through  frequent  repetition  have  become  '  insepar- 
able,' a.ssimilation  is  a  process  prior  to  and  pre- 
supposed in  every  association. 

(6)  On  this  view,  of  which  Hoffding  and  Ward 
are  the  chief  exponents,  an  assimilative  process 
is  of  the  essence  of  perception.     In   its  simplest 


form,  perception  is  recognition  (or  direct  cog- 
nition), i.e.  the  awareness  of  an  impression,  oi 
group  of  impressions,  as  familiar,  as  already 
experienced,  without  any  explicit  idea  o'  image 
of  the  preN-ious  presentation  arising  in  the  mind. 
The  impression  is  not  merely  repeated,  but  has 
an  added  quality  or  colouring,  by  which  it  is 
distinguislialile  from  a  wholly  new  impression. 
This  added  character  or  mark  HolTding  calls  the 
Bckanntheitsqualitat ,  '  the  quality  of  known-ness.' 
It  has  been  explained  by  Kiilpe  through  (a)  the 
facility  and  power  with  which  the  known  excites 
other  ideas,  and  (b)  the  peculiar  mood  or  feeling 
which  the  known  arouses,  as  contrasted  with  the 
unknown  or  unfamiliar.  Both  of  these  features, 
however,  are  common  to  other  forms  of  repeated 
consciousness  ;  they  illustrate  the  law  of  practice, 
according  to  which  all  function,  and  especially 
nervous  function,  '  is  made  easier  by  repetition 
and  practice.'  A  more  important  feature  in  Hbff- 
ding's  theory  is  that  recognition  or  perception 
involves  an  assimilation  between  two  elements, 
namely,  the  new  or  incoming  impression  (A),  and 
the  reprodaction  or  revival  of  the  earlier  impres- 
sions (a,,  a^  etc.),  the  whole  being  symbolized  by 

\^x);a\a  not,  however,  an  explicit  or  free  idea, 

but  an  'implicate  (gebundene)  representation' — • 
tied  idea.  But  according  to  Ward  there  is  no 
revival  of  earlier  impressions :  '  We  have  to  do 
not  with  the  retentiveness  of  a  waxen  tablet  but 
with  the  plasticity  of  a  growing  structure.  The 
inchoate  beginning,  so  far  from  being  reproduced, 
is  obliterated  and  superseded  by  the  supervening 
detail ;  and  even  when  the  acquisition  is  complete, 
the  perfect  identity  of  the  new  \vith  the  old  forbids 
us  to  talk  of  memory  of  ideas.'  * 

Thus  (i.)  assimilation  is  the  process  underlying 
all  acquired  perception,  as  distinct  from  mere 
sensory  impressions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
organized  sensations,  or  perceptions,  which  seem 
to  form  the  stimulus  of  instinctive  behaWour  on 
the  other,  (ii.)  It  is  a  product  of  mental  activity 
(through  interest,  attention,  action  by  way  of 
trial  and  error,  etc.)  in  which  past  experience  is 
correlated  with  the  present  situation.  But  (iii.) 
this  influence  is  not  mediated  by  distinct  images 
or  free  ideas,  which  are  a  later  product,  (iv. )  It 
marks  a  distinct  step  in  mental  growth,  and  is 
correlated  with  a  special  development  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  (the  cerebral  hemispheres), 
(v.)  Individual  development,  phylogeny  (the  evolu- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  in  animals,  and  pari 
passit  of  the  forms  of  animal  behaviour)  and 
mental  pathology  (cortical  or  sensory,  psychic  or 
'soul,'  and  verbal  blindness,  etc.),  support  the 
view  that  sensation,  perception  and  assimilation, 
free  ideas,  and  association  are  both  distinct  in 
their  psychical  nature  and  origin,  and  have  as 
their  '  basis '  distinct  physical  functions  and  struc- 
tures. 

LiTERATURS. — HoETding,  Outlines  of  Psychology^  En^.  tr. 
1893,  p.  121  ff.,  also  '  Ueber  Wiedererkennung,'  etc.  in  Vierttl- 
jahrschrift  fur  vHt$.  Philot.  vols.  xiii.  and  xiv.,  PhU.  Stud, 
vol.  viiL;  Lehmann,  Phil,  Stxtd.  vols.  v.  and  rii.;  Ward, 
EBr,  18S7,  art.  *  Psychology,'  p.  62  tf.,  also  '  AssimUation  and 
Association  '  in  Mind,  N.S.  vols.  IL  and  iii.;  Wundt,  Grundzugs 
der  physiol.  P$)/ch.'  (1902-03)  iii.  177  fl.  and  628  9.;  Kiilpe, 
Outlimt  of  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.,  1901,  p.  169 fl.;  Stoot, 
ilamial  of  Psychology  (1898-99),  bk.  i.  ch.  IL  ;  Thorndike, 
'  Animal  Intelligence '  in  Psych.  Rev.,  Monog.  SuppL  voL  iL 
4  ;   Hobbouse,  Mind  in  Evolution,  1901,  ch.  t. 

J.  Lewis  M'Intyrb. 
ASSIMILATION  (Religious).— AU  develop- 
ment, that  is  growth,  must  proceed  by  means  of 
assimilation.  That  is  to  say,  religion,  if  it  is  to 
grow,  must  assimilate  '  whatever  is  good  and  true 
in  general  culture'  (Tiele,  Elements,  i.  242),  or,  if 
that  is  too  wide  a  statement,  then  we  may  say  it 
•  Mind,  N.S.  iii.  682 
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moBt  appropriate  whatever  oondaces  to  its  crowtb — 
'all  that  makes  its  creed  clearer  and  deeper  (i6. 230); 
it  must  assimilate  what  it  appropriates,  and  not 
merely  '  imitate  or  adopt  it'  («o.  237).  What  is  thus 
appropriated  will  in  the  process  be  transformed  to 
some  extent,  for  it  is  '  assimilated '  to  religion  or 
to  the  form  of  religion  into  which  it  is  taken  np. 
On  the  other  band,  the  form  of  religion  which 
thos   takes  up  from  the   environment   something 

food  and  true,  and  assimilates  it,  will  be  affected 
y  what  it  takes  up ;  it  will  be  brought  into 
accord  with  the  ciyiiization  from  which  it  has 
appropriated  the  good  or  true  idea ;  it  will  be 
different  from  what  it  was  before ;  it  will  have  de- 
veloped or  grown.  But,  in  thus  gro\ving  by  means 
of  assimilation,  it  must  remain  true  to  its  type, 
it  '  most  form,  maintain,  and  vindicate  its  own 
character'  (ih.  242).  It  will  also  maintain  and 
vindicate  its  own  character  by  shedding  dead 
leaves,  throwing  off  waste  tissue.  And  the  matter 
thus  thrown  ofi  is  not  matter  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  taken  up,  but  matter  which — useless 
and  even  dangerous  as  it  now  is,  cumbering  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  found— was  once,  when  first 
taken  up,  essential  to  the  vitality  eind  growth  of 
religion.  In  now  rejecting  conceptions  or  formulae 
which  are  dead,  and  being  dead  are  injurious  to 
continued  growth  and  life,  we  are  neither  denying 
that  they  once  were  essential  nor  condemning  the 
past  generation  with  whom  they  originated.  We 
are  simply  claiming  the  same  right  to  grow  which 
they  enjoyed  and  exercised,  the  same  right  to 
KTOw  in  the  same  way  as  they — by  shedding  dead 
leaves  and  patting  forth  fresh  ones. 

Thus  far  we  have  illustrated  the  meaning  of 
*  assimilation '  by  reference  to  ideas  which  religion 
appropriates  from  its  cultural  environment ;  and 
such  ideas,  though  they  may,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  taken  up,  have  represented  the  highest 
scientific  or  philosophic  knowledge  of  the  day, 
may  with  the  advance  of  kno\vledge  cease  to 
occupy  that  position ;  they  may  become  dead 
leaves  on  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  if  so,  then 
religion,  too,  must  shed  them — or  share  decay 
with  them.  But  a  religion  in  the  course  of  its 
history  may — and  if  it  is  to  grow,  must — come 
into  conflict  with  other  religions  and  convert  men 
from  their  old  form  of  religion  to  the  new.  In 
such  a  case  the  converts  cannot  and  do  not  empty 
their  minds  utterly  of  their  old  religious  ideas. 
Some  form  of  transaction  or  accommodation  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  is  inevitable ;  and  no 
religion  ever  escapes  from  this  consequence  of 
contact.  Some  of  the  old  ideas  are  taken  up  by 
the  invading  religion  ;  but  they  are  not  simply 
adopted  as  they  stand  ;  they  are  a.ssimilated.  And, 
naturally  and  necessarily,  they  are  assimilated  to 
those  elements  in  the  new  religion  to  which  they 
are  most  akin  ;  and  they  strengtlien  those  elements. 
Thus,  if  the  new  religion  recognizes  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  whether  as  the  cause  of  disease  or  of 
other  ills,  the  gods  of  the  old  religion  may  appear 
as  demons  in  the  new.  Or,  if  the  new  religion 
recognizes  saints  and  angels,  some  of  the  old  gods 
may  persist  by  a  corresponding  metamorphosis. 
And  in  either  case  the  metamorphosis  immensely 
strengthens  the  element  which  it  has  reinforced. 
But  though  it  strengthens  the  particular  belief 
by  this  process  of  a.ssimilation,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily thereby  make  the  religion  wliich  has  ab- 
sorbed it  better  as  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  belief  which  it  strengtliens  may  be  one 
which  religion,  to  live,  must  ultimately  cast  aside. 
'  Assimilation  '  is  not  necessarily  and  always  bene- 
ficial to  the  organism.  The  healthiest  organism 
may  assimilate  what  is  injurious  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  assimilated  from  the 
old  religion  may  he  advantageous,  in  a  greater  or 


less  degree,  to  the  new.  The  habit  of  worshipping 
on  stated  occasions  may  exist  in  the  old  religion 
and  be  made  usefully  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  new.  Yule  and  Easter  testify  by  their 
names  to  the  fact  that  they  existed  before  Chris- 
tianity, though  they  have  been  assimilated,  and  in 
the  process  of  assimilation  have  been  transformed, 
by  the  Church.  What  was  thus  taken  up  into 
Christianity  and  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ 
was  not  merely  this  or  that  outward  form  of  wor- 
ship :  we  have  to  recognize  '  the  selective  assimila- 
tion and  consequent  consecration  of  many  current 
customs  and  institutions  and  ideas'  (lUingworth, 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  p.  94).  As  an  example  of 
such  ideas  we  may  take  the  Logos  doctrine.  That 
idea  was  taken  up — whether  from  Philo  or  from 
'the  general  intellectual  atmosphere  of  which 
he  was  a  representative  product  (ib.  p.  88) — and 
baptized  into  ChrLatianity  by  St.  John.  But  it 
was  not  adopted  just  as  it  stood ;  '  the  new  faith 
fashioned  a  new  thing '  out  of  it  (ib.  p.  89),  the  new 
'term  was,  so  to  speak,  taken  out  of  its  old 
associations,  to  be  employed  thenceforward  as  a 
Christian  symbol '  (ib.  p.  90). 

At  this  point  a  divergence  of  opinion  manifests 
itself  as  to  what  '  assimilation '  means  and  im- 
plies. It  may  be  maintained  that  assimilation 
never  implies  an  addition  to  the  original  creed  of 
Christianity — 'never  the  imposition  of  a  new 
article  of  faith'  (Illingworth,  p.  98),  but  simply 
the  '  progressive  formulation  of  doctrine '  (ib.)  ;  the 
process  is  '  one  of  interpretation,  and  not  of  innova- 
tion ' ;  it  is  '  the  fuller  explanation '  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ori^nal  teachmg,  'an  explanation  of 
what  was  implicit,  but  never  an  addition  to  what 
was  implicit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself 
(ib.  p.  101).  This  view  may  seem  to  imply  that  the 
formulation  of  doctrine  is  of  necessity  progressive  ; 
that  the  process  is  always  one  of  interpretation, 
never  of  misinterpretation  ;  that  the  result  is 
always  to  bring  out  what  was  implicit  in  the 
teaching ;  and  that  those  who  hold  this  view  have 
the  means  of  knowing,  and  the  power  of  declaring, 
infallibly,  what  was  and  what  was  not  implicit  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  In  the  absence  of 
such  power,  our  confidence  that  the  process  in 
any  given  case  ia  one  of  interpretation  and  not  of 
innovation  must  vary  with  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by 
reference  to  the  Logos  doctrine.  Every  one  ■will 
admit  that  out  of  the  Philonian  doctrine  the  new 
faith  fashioned  a  new  thing,  viz.  the  Johannine 
doctrine.  Was  the  new  thing  an  innovation  or 
was  it  not?  It  is  evident  that  there  was  that  in 
the  new  faith  which  was  capable  of  being  inter- 
preted or  explained  by  the  terms  and  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Logos  doctrine.  But  will  it  be  main- 
tained that,  if  the  Philonian  doctrine  had  been 
non-existent,  the  Logos  doctrine  would  neverthe- 
less have  appeared,  all  the  same,  exactly  as  it 
actually  does,  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  I 
No  one  can  maintain  that.  Had  the  Johannine 
doctrine  been  non-existent,  no  one  would  or  could 
maintain  that  it  was  implicit  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  Himself.  And  had  the  Philonian  doctrine 
been  unknown  to  St.  John,  the  Logos  doctrine 
would  not  have  existed  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But 
the  Philonian  doctrine  did  exist ;  it  contained  some 
truth ;  and  that  truth  was  reco(jnized,  appropriated, 
transformed — in  a  word,  assimilated — by  Chris- 
tianity. To  say,  however,  that  Christian  doctrine 
was  not  aflected  by  what  it  assimilated,  that  it 
remained  what  it  was,  and  that  it  is  now  exactly 
what  it  would  have  been  had  it  never  assimilated 
anything  whatever  from  the  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual environment  in  which  it  developed,  is  a  posi- 
tion which  no  one  will  undertake  to  maintain. 
Christian  doctrine  took  over  what  was  good  and 
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true  ill  the  I'liiloiiian  teacliiii<;  ;  aud  it  has  grown 
consequently  in  a  way  in  wliicli  it  would  not  have 
{,'rown  otherwise.  Tlie  Christian  creed  has  grown 
clearer  and  deeper,  because  it  had  the  power  of 
apiiropriating  and  assimilatin;;  from  its  environ- 
ment what  there  was  good  and  true  in  that  en- 
vironment {ib.  p.  144).  But  the  power  of  assimila- 
tion, where  it  exists,  is  not  always  exercised  ;  and, 
where  exercised,  is  not  always  exercised  wisely. 
We  are  not  able  to  say  either  that  Christianity 
left  nothing  good  unassimilated  or  that  everything 
it  did  assimilate  was  good.  Neither,  therefore, 
can  we  say  that  everything  it  did  assimilate  was 
implicit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  We 
may  believe — as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
we  must  believe — that  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  is  the  un- 
folding of  what  was  implicit  in  Christ's  teaching, 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  Church 
following  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  it 
is  simply  not  true  that  the  Church  has  always, 
invariably,  and  in  every  respect,  followed  that 
guidance  :  '  our  confidence  that  any  given  action  is 
the  result  of  that  guidance  .  .  .  must  vary  with  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case'  {ib.  p.  100). 
The  fact  that  any  given  action  is  the  action  of  the 
Church  is  a  presumption,  but  no  proof,  that  it  was 
done  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So 
far  as  the  Church  submitted  to  that  guidance, 
'it  appropriated  wliat  was  best  and  truest  in  tlie 
surrounding  life  and  tliought  to  its  o\vn  purposes ' 
(j6.  p.  124).  And  that  statement  is  as  true  of  the 
present  day  as  it  is  of  the  earliest  days.  But  evil 
as  well  as  good  may  be  assimilated  ;  has  been,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  assimilated  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  being  assimilated.  Tlie  mere  fact  that  a 
custom,  institution,  or  idea  has  been  assimilated 
constitutes  no  proof  that  it  was  implicit  in  Christ's 
teacliing.  The  fact  of  assimilation  is  one  to  be 
'  constated  '  by  scientific  investigation.  The  value 
of  the  assimilation  aud  of  its  consequences  is  a 
difl'erent  question,  and  one  which  should  be  kept 
distinct. 

If  Christianity  should  come  to  be  the  dominant 
religion  in  Japan,  it  will  inevitably,  in  becoming 
so,  assimilate  much  from  Buddhism  ;  and  it  maj' 
be  tliat  the  resulting  form  of  Christianity  will  in 
some  respects  be  higher  than  any  hitherto  taken 
by  Christianity.  That  is  a  possibility  which  no 
one  who  believes  in  the  infinite  potentiality  of 
('hristianity  will  for  one  moment  care  to  deny. 
But  the  higher  form,  in  such  case,  will  be  a  higher 
form  of  Christianity.  The  process  will  be  one  of 
assimilation  ;  the  result  maj'  be  to  reveal  to  the 
world  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  make  greater 
self-sacrifice,  and  to  lead  a  more  Christ-like  life, 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  any  Christian 
people. 

LiTBRATUEi.— C.  p.  Tide,  ElemtnU  of  the  Science  of  Re- 
ligion, Eng.  tr.,  Lond.  1S97 ;  J.  R.  lUingworth,  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinil]/,  Lond.  1907;  P.  Gardner,  Growth  of  Ckri^lianity, 
Lond.  1907  ;  P.  Wendland,  hie  Uellenistisch-Humische  Eultur, 
Tubingen,  1907.  F.  B.  JEVONS. 

ASSOCIATION.  —  Association,  or,  the  more 
frequently  used  phrase,  Association  of  Ideas,  de- 
notes a  doctrine  of  both  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical import.  In  philosophy  it  is  the  explanatory 
principle  of  that  theory  of  Knowledge  which  would 
derive  aU  knowledge  from  items  of  sensation.  Psy- 
chologically considered,  association  is  primarily 
the  doctrine  which  deals  with  the  reproduction  of 
past  experience  by  a  present  object  of  conscious- 
ness. The  so-called  '  Laws  of  Association '  express 
the  conditions  under  which  reproduction  takes 
place.  Three  such  laws  have  been  formulated  and 
are  still  discussed  in  current  English  text-books  of 
Psychology,  (a)  Law  of  Contitjuity :  a  present 
object  will  recall  to  mind  any  object  with  which  it 


was  contiguous  in  space  or  time,  e.g.  the  sight  of  a 
>  isitor  from  one's  native  place  revives  nieiuories  of 
that  place.  (6)  Law  of  Similarity :  a  present 
object  will  recall  one  similar  to  itself,  e.g.  the 
sight  of  one  person  revives  the  memory  of  another 
whom  he  In  some  respect  resembles,  (c)  Law  of 
Contrast :  a  present  object  recalls  an  object  con- 
trasting with  itself,  e.g.  a  childless  heartn  revives 
the  memory  of  a  neighbour's  merry  crew  of  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  this  particular  psycliological  doctrine 
which  is  the  foundation  both  of  association  as  a 
philosophical  principle  and  of  association  as  a 
comprehensive  psychological  theory. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  *  that 
Aristotle  was  the  first  to  formulate  the  Laws  of 
Association.  The  passage  upon  which  the  claim 
is  based  is  from  de  Meinoria  et  Ueminiscentia,  a 
translation  of  the  latter  part  of  which  IlamUton 
^ves  in  full,  together  with  his  own  emendations 
in,  and  commentary  on,  the  text,  in  the  note  in 
question.  After  dealing  with  ineiaory  (/ipjj/n?;),  or 
what  modern  Psychology  would  term  retention, 
Aristotle  contra-sts  with  it  recollection  (di-dMi'Ws)- 

"The  occurrence  of  an  act  of  recollection  iu  due  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  one  particular  change  to  follow  another.  If  the 
sequence  la  necessary,  it  is  clear  that,  on  the  ft^rnier  rhanije 
occurring,  the  second  will  be  summoned  into  activity  ;  when, 
however,  the  connexion  is  not  necessary,  but  due  to  custom, 
the  occurrence  of  the  second  process  will  take  place  only  in 
most  cases.  It  so  happens  that  some  people  receive  a  greater 
bent  from  a  single  experience  than  others  in  whom  the  seriuenne 
has  frequently  taken  place,  and  hence,  in  some  instances,  after 
eeeintr  the  thing's  once  we  remember  ttieni  better  than  others 
who  iiave  seen  them  frequently.  Thus,  when  we  recollect,  one 
of  our  previous  psychic  changes  is  stinuilatt-d  which  leads  to  the 
stimulation  of  that  one  after  which  tiie  experience  to  be  recol. 
lected  is  wont  to  occur.  Consequently  we  hunt  for  the  next 
in  the  series,  starting  our  train  of  thought  from  what  is  now 
present,  or  from  something  else,  and  from  something  similar  or 
contrary  or  contiguous  to  it.'  t 

Plato  had  already  noticed  the  same  striking  cases 
of  relationship  between  recollected  idea  and  present 
object  of  consciousness  (Phcedo,  73  D).  At  the 
sight  of  his  lyre  the  lover  will  recollect  the  be- 
loved. The  picture  of  Simmias  is  apt  to  remind 
one  of  Simmias.  '  Recollection  may  be  derived 
from  things  either  like  or  unlike.' J  There  had, 
however,  been  no  formulation  of  the  principles  in- 
volved or  any  attempt  at  a  scientific  theory  of 
recollection  as  such.  All  knowledge  was  recollec- 
tion. 

The  fact  of  association  was  recognized  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  but  no  new 
contribution  was  made  towards  the  theory  either 
by  them  or  later  by  the  Schoolmen. 

The  first  important  formulation  of  a  theory  is 
that  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  In  Human  Nature  ( 1650), 
Hoblies  distinguishes  between  the  casual  and  inco- 
herent flow  of  ideas  in  dreams  and  the  orderly 
flow — 

*  when  the  former  thought  introduceth  the  later.  .  .  .  The 
cause  of  the  coherence  or  consequence  of  one  conception  to 
another  is  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time 
when  they  were  produced  by  sense  :  as,  for  example,  from  St. 
Andrew  the  mind  runneth  to  St.  Peter,  because  their  names  are 
read  together ;  from  St.  Peter  to  a  stone,  for  the  same  cause , 
from  stone  to  foundation,  because  we  see  them  together ;  and 
for  the  same  cause,  from  foundation  to  church,  and  from  church 
to  pecnle,  and  from  people  to  tumult :  and,  according  to  this 
example,  the  mind  may  run  almost  from  anything  to  any- 
thing.'8 

In  addition  to  this  form  of  the  flow  of  ideas, 
which  would  be  order  in  accordance  with  the  Law 
of  Contiguity,  Hobbes  notices  another  and  difi'erent 
form  which  one  might  in  general  term  '  appetitive,' 
on  account  of  the  cause  assigned  for  it. 

'The  cause  whereof  is  the  appetite  of  them,  who,  having  a 
conception  of  the  end,  have  next  unto  it  a  conceptJOn  of  the 
next  means  to  that  end.'  || 

•  ^Yorks  of  Reid,  ed.  Hamilton,  note  D**. 

t  De  Sensu  and  de  Memoria,  ed.  by  R.  T.  Ross,  Camb.  Univ. 
Press.  This  translation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholarship 
seems  preferable  to  that  given  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

t  Jowett's  tr.  of  Phcedo,  74  A. 

I  Human  Nature,  ch.  ir.  i|  1  and  2,  |  /&.  cb.  iv.  |  2. 
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•To  omit  that  kind  of  discursion  by  which  we  proceed  from 
Anything  to  anylliiii^,  tla-re  are  often  other  diverse  sorts:  as 
first  in  the  sense?  there  are  certain  colierence.s  of  conceptions 
wliich  we  may  call  ran^inj; ;  examples  whereof  are:  a  man 
casteth  his  eye  upon  the  ground,  to  look  about  for  some  small 
Ihini?  lost ;  the  hounds  casting:  ahout  at  a  fault  in  hunting  ;  and 
the  ran^ng  of  spaniels :  and  herein  we  take  a  begmaing 
arbitrary. 

'  Another  sort  of  discursion  is  when  the  appetite  piveth  a  man 
his  bc;,'innin{r,  .  .  .  where  honour  to  which  a  man  hath  api>etite 
maketh  him  think  upon  the  next  means  of  obtaining  it,  and 
that  a^rain  of  the  next,  etc.  And  this  the  Latins  call  yaiiacilas, 
and  we  may  call  hunting  or  tracing.  There  is  yet  another  kind 
of  discursion  bei^nnin;;  with  tlie  appetite  to  recoverv  of  some- 
thing lost,  and  proceeding  from  the  present  back^vara,  from  the 
thought  of  the  place  where  we  miss  at,  to  the  thought  of  the 
place  whence  we  came  last ;  and  from  the  thought  of  that,  to 
the  thought  of  the  place  before,  till  w-e  have  in  our  mind  some 

Slace  wherein  we  had  the  thing  we  miss :  and  this  is  called 
■eminiscence.'* 

The  recognition  of  these  appetitive  associations 
might  have  led  to  new  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  association  link,  but  Hobbes  did  not  pursue 
the  theme  any  further,  and  his  successors  do  not 
appear  to  have  noticed  the  group  of  associations 
which  he  here  singles  out. 

For  Hobbes  the  psychological  doctrine  of  remem- 
brance becomes  also  a  pliilosophical  one,  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  theory  of  kno\vled"e,  as  it  was  thereafter 
the  principle  for  the  empirical  school. 

'  All  experience  being  .  .  .  but  remembrance, 
all  knowledge  is  remembrance,' t  for  it  is  either 
sense  knowledge  and  the  remembrance  of  this,  or  is 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propositions  and  how 
things  are  called,  which  latter  again  arises  from 
experience — 

*  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  remembrance  of  what  antecedents 
have  been  followed  by  what  consequents.'  J  '  When  a  man  hath 
so  often  observed  like  antecedents  to  be  followed  by  like  conse- 
quents that,  whensoever  he  seeth  the  antecedent,  he  looketh 
again  for  the  consequent,  or  when  he  seeth  the  consequent, 
maketh  account  that  there  hath  been  the  like  antecedent ;  then 
he  calleth  both  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent  signs  one  of 
ftDOther,  as  clouds  are  signs  of  rain  to  come,  aud  rain,  of  clouds 
put.  This  taking  of  signs  by  experience  is  that  wherein  men 
do  ordinarily  think.'  § 

It  is  the  power  of  arbitrarily  devising  signs  and 
so  increasing.'  associations  that  dill'erentiates  man, 
the  rational  being,  from  the  brute  beasts.  Without 
such  signs  the  coherent  flow  of  ideas  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  chance — 

'  for  one  conception  followeth  not  another  according  to  our 
election  and  the  need  we  have  of  them,  but  as  it  chanceth  us  to 
hear  or  see  such  things  as  shall  bring  Ihem  to  our  mind.  The 
experience  we  have  hereof  is  in  such  nrute  beasts,  which,  having 
the  providence  to  hide  the  remains  and  superfluity  of  their 
meat,  do  nevertheless  want  the  remembrance  of  the  place  where 
they  hide  it,  and  thereby  make  no  benefit  thereof  in  their 
hunger  ;  but  man,  who  in  this  point  bcginnetb  to  rank  himself 
somewhat  above  the  nature  of  beasts,  hath  observed  and  re- 
membered the  cause  of  this  defect,  and  to  amend  the  same, 
hath  imagined  or  devised  to  set  up  a  visible  or  other  sensible 
mark,  the  which  when  lie  seeth  it  again,  may  bring  to  his  mind 
the  thought  he  hud  when  he  set  it  up.  ...  In  the  number  of 
these  marks,  are  those  human  voices  which  we  call  names  or 
appellations  of  things  sensible  by  the  ear,  by  which  we  recall 
Into  our  mind  some  conceptions  of  the  things  to  which  we  gave 
those  names  or  appellations.'  II 

To  John  Locke  belongs  the  authorship  of  the 
phrase  '  Association  of  Ideas' ;  yet  Locke  does  not 
even  mentitm  association  in  his  psychological 
account  of  memory.H  The  phrase  for  him  denotes 
the  connexion  of  ideas  'that  in  themselves  are  not 
at  all  akin,'  as  opposed  to  those  which  '  have  a 
natural  corres^iondence  and  connexion  one  with 
another.'  'This  strong  combination  of  ideas,  not 
allied  by  nature,  the  mind  makes  in  itself  either 
voluntarily  or  by  chance,  and  hence  it  comes  in 
difl'erent  men  to  be  very  dillurent  according  to  their 
ditl'erent  inclinations,  education,  interests,'  etc.** 
Association  of  Ideas  is  for  Locke  the  explanation 
of  error,  prejudice,  and  intellectual  habits,  but  it 
is  not  given  any  philosophical  or  general  psycho- 
logical significance. 

*  Human  Hature,  ch.  tr.  ||  8,  4,  6 ;  cf.  Ltviatkan,  pt  1. 
eb.  Ul. 

t  n>.  ch.  t1.  si.  J  lb.  ch.  Iv.  (  6. 

I  n.  ch.  Iv.  JS  9  and  10.  |  Jb.  ch.  y.  SS  1  and  1. 

H  BMgay  cunceniiit'j  Human  Undantandijw,  bk.  U.  ch.  z. 
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In  Hume's  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand.  As- 
sociation of  Ideas  plays  an  all-important  part.  In 
tlie  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  (173U-40),  lie  brings 
forward  association  as  the  principle  of  connexiim, 
not  for  ideas  of  memory,  wherein  the  connexion  is 
'inseparable'  and  is  '  the  original  form  in  whicli 
its  objects  were  presented,'  but  for  ideas  of  imagi- 
nation. We  are  to  roj,'ard  it  as  '  a  gentle  force 
whicli  commonly  prevails.'  'The  qralities  fro!,. 
wliicli  it  arises,  and  by  xvliich  the  mind  is  after  this 
manner  convey'd  from  one  idea  to  another,  are 
tliree,  viz.  Resemblance,  Contiguity  in  time  or 
place,  and  Cause  and  Kifect.'* 

From  the  Inqtiiry  concerning  Human  Under- 
ttanding,  we  learn  tiiat  Hunio  regarded  himself  as 
being  the  first  to  enumerate  or  class  the  principles 
of  association.  In  this  later  treatise  he  recognizes 
them  as  principles  of  connexion  for  memory  and 
imarfnation  alike. 

After  Locke,  Hume  analyzes  knowledge  into 
simple  and  complex  ideas  ;  but  with  Hume  associa- 
tion becomes  what  it  never  was  with  Locke,  the 
mechanism  by  which  comple.^  ideas  —  relations, 
modes,  and  substances  —  arise  from  simple  ones. 
Cause  and  effect  is  classed  as  if  it  were  a  special 
form  of  association,  yet,  when  analyzed,  it  is 
sho>vn  to  be  merely  a  case  of  contiguous  associa- 
tion. The  'necessity'  which  characterizes  this 
relationship  is  due  to  the  inferential  attitude  of 
mind,  which  again  is  but  the  effect  of  custom. 
'  After  the  constant  conjunction  of  two  objects, 
heat  and  flame,  for  instance,  .  .  .  we  are  aeter- 
mined  by  custom  alone  to  expect  the  one  from  the 
appearance  of  the  other.' t 

Although  in  his  theory  of  knowledge  Hume 
shows  an  advance  upon  Hobbes,  both  in  the 
application  of  the  princiile  of  association  to  ex- 
plain our  conceptions  and  in  his  systematization  of 
the  whole  doctrine,  yet  his  p-sycliology  of  association 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  earlier  writer.  Beyond 
the  classification  of  the  principles  there  is  little 
attempt  at  a  theory  of  association.  '  Its  efl'ects 
are  everywhere  conspicuous  ;  but  as  to  its  causes, 
they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be  resolved 
into  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  I 
pretend  not  to  explain.' J  Custom  is  the  cause  of 
the  necessary  associations  of  contiguity,  and  with 
'  this  propensity '  we  must  rest  content  '  as  the 
ultimate  principle,  which  we  can  assign,  of  all  our 
conclusions  from  experience.' § 

It  is  in  Hartley's  Observations  on  Man  (17491 
that  we  first  meet  mth  association  as  a  comprelien- 
sive  psychological  theory.  Here  for  the  first  time 
there  is  a  methodical  array  of  the  phenomena  of 
mental  life  and  a  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  show 
how  the  more  complex  mental  phenomena  are 
derived  from  the  simpler  bj-  means  of  association, 
memory  being  but  one  particular  case  of  this. 

Here  the  passions  ana  the  plicnomenaof  conduc* 
are  shown  as  products  built  up  by  the  association 
of  ideas  (traces  of  sensation)  with  the  simple  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  with  automatic 
movements  ;  just  as  Biniil.irly  imagination  and 
reasoning  are  but  cases  of  the  association  of  ideas 
with  one  another,  and  witli  words. 

Hartley's  psychological  theory  is  closely  bound 
up  with  his  pTij'siological  one  as  to  the  nature  ot 
the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  nervous 
.system.  The  main  outline  of  the  general  theory 
is  best  given  by  his  own  propositions,  and  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view  some  of  these  are  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  quotation  in  extenso. 

•The  white  medullary  subslAnco  of  the  brain  is  also  t*""  Im- 
mediate  instrument  by  which  Ideas  are  presented  to  the  nnnd  : 
or,  in  other  words,  wbat«ver  changes  are  made  in  this  sub- 

•  TreatUt  on  Human  Nature,  pt.  I.  §  iv.,  ed.  Qreen 
t  Coiuerninrj  Human  Ujnt*'r.^ltntttinft,  pt.  L  I  T. 
J  3V*a(w,r  on  llujnan  Mature,  pt.  i.  §  iv. 
I  CotKcminff  Human  Understanding ^  pt.  L  f  T 
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Etance,  correspondiii^  chan^ea  are  made  In  oar  ideas ;  and 

vicf  versa. 

'  External  objecta  occaaion,  first  in  the  nerves  on  wliich  they 
are  impressed,  and  then  in  the  brain,  vibrations  of  the  small, 
and,  as  one  may  say,  infinitesimal  medullary  particles. 

'  Sensations,  by  beine  often  repeated,  leave  certain  vestiges, 
types,  or  images  of  themselves,  which  may  be  called  simple 
ideas  of  sensation. 

'  Sensory  vibrations,  by  being  often  repeated,  beget,  in  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  a  disposition  to  diminutive 
vibrations,  which  may  also  be  called  vibratiuncles  and  minia- 
tures, corresponding  to  themselves  respecUvtly. 

'  Any  sensations.  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  by  being  associated  with  one 
another  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  get  such  a  power  over  the 
corresponding  ideas,  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  that  anyone  of  the  sensations, 
A,  when  impressed  alone,  shall  be  able  to  exoite  in  the  mind 
b,  c,  etc,  the  ideas  of  the  rest. 

•  Any  vibrations,  A,  B,  O,  etc.,  by  being  associated  together  a 
sufficient  number  of  times,  get  such  a  power  over  o,  6,  c,  etc., 
the  corresponding  miniature  vibrations,  that  any  of  the  vibra- 
tions, A,  when  impressed  alone,  shall  be  able  to  excite  6,  o,  etc., 
the  miniatures  of  the  rest. 

'Simple  ideas  will  run  Into  oomplex  one*,  by  meuu  o( 
association,'* 

Sensations  are  associated  when  their  impressions 
are  made  at  the  same  instant  or  in  successive 
instants.  Strength  and  frequency  of  impression 
are  the  determining  conditions  for  the  association. 
The  whole  theory  is  full  of  suggestions  for  the 
later  psychology  wherein  association  becomes  the 
great  explanatory  principle.  Even  Herbart's 
mathematical  treatment  of  the  relations  between 
ideas  seems  foreshadowed. 

•  The  power  of  miniature  vibrations  to  raiie  other  miniatures 
may,  perhaps,  be  made  clearer  to  mathematicians,  by  hinting 
that  the  efficacy  of  any  vibration  to  raise  any  other  is  not  in 
the  simple  ratio  of  its  vividness,  but  as  some  power  less  than 
unity  ;  for  thus  b  may  raise  c,  a  weaker  vibration  than  6,  c  may 
raise  d,  etc.,  with  more  facility  than  if  the  efficacy  was  in  the 
simple  ratio  of  the  vividness,  and  yet  so  that  the  series  shall 
break  off  at  last.'  t 

It  was  because  of  the  physiological  doctrines 
upon  which  the  psychological  theories  were  made 
to  depend  that  Hartley's  work  did  not  meet  with 
the  attention  it  merited  at  the  hands  of  his  im- 
mediate successors.  In  France,  Locke  had  had 
many  disciples;  the  analysis  of  all  the  complex 
ideas  of  knowledge  into  simple  ideas  derived  irom 
sensation  had  been  pushed  to  extremes  far  removed 
from  Locke's  '  plain,  historical  method.'  One  might 
therefore  expect  to  find  in  France  a  parallel  for,  if 
not  an  acceptance  of.  Hartley's  psychological 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  But 
tliere  is  nothing  which  at  all  compares  with  it. 
We  do  find  in  Condillac  an  effort  to  derive  all  the 
so-called  faculties  of  the  mind  from  sensation. 
This  faculty  is  said  to  comprehend  all  the  others ; 
analysis  of  it  will  reveal  attention,  imagination, 
judgment,  etc.  But  an  instance  of  such  analysis 
will  show  how  far  removed  such  an  effort  after 
derivation  was  from  the  scientific  method  pursued 
by  Hartley. 

•  To  decompose  the  faculty  of  feeling,  we  need  only  observe 
in  succession  all  the  circumstances  that  happen  in  it,  when  we 
acquire  any  knowledge  whatever.  .  .  .  My  looking  at  an  object 
is  an  action  by  which  my  eye  tends  towards  the  object  to  which 
it  is  directed  :  for  this  reason,  I  give  it  the  name  of  attention. 
.  .  .  The  attention  we  pay  to  an  object  is  therefore,  as  to  the 
mind,  nothing  but  the  sensation  which  that  object  causes  in 
us.  ...  As  we  bestow  our  attention  on  one  object,  so  we  may 
on  two  at  once,  then  instead  of  one  exclusive  sensation  we 
experience  two.  .  .  .  Comparison  Is  therefore  nothing  else  but 
a  double  attention — it  consists  in  two  sensations.  ...  It  is  Im- 
possible for  us  to  compare  two  objects  and  to  experience  side 
by  side,  as  it  were,  the  two  sensations  which  they  produce  In 
us  exclusively,  without  presently  perceiving  that  tJiey  resemble 
each  other  or  differ  from  each  other.  Now  to  perceive  resem- 
blances or  differences  is  to  judge.  Judgment,  therefore,  is 
nothing  still  but  sensation.'  t 

In  a  similar  manner  Condillac  proceeds  to  derive 
'  desire,'  •  will,'  and  '  the  passions '  from  our  sensa- 
tions 'if  we  consider  them  as  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable. ' 

In  Scotland,  Thomas  Brown,  although  expressly 
disapproving  of  Hartley's  theory  of  association 
with  its  physiological  basis,  gave  an  exposition  of 

•  Observations  on  Man,  Props.  2,  4,  fr-12. 

t  lb.  on  Prop.  xi.  p.  39. 

t  Condillac,  Logiqne  (180S).  tr.  by  Neef  (1809).  ch.  vU. 


mental  phenomena  in  which  association,  or,  m 
Brown  prefers  to  style  it,  suggestion,  wa.<!  used  aa 
the  explanatory  basis.  In  place  of  the  varieties  of 
powers  or  mental  faculties  given  by  Reid  and 
others,  Brown  grouped  all  intellectual  phenomena 
(other  than  those  of  sensation)  under  two  generic 
capacities — simple  and  relative  suggestion. 

'  simple  suggestion  is  the  capacity  by  which  conception  after 
conception  arises  in  the  mind — precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  the  same  state,  as  each  mit^lit  have  formed  part  of  other 
trains,  and  In  which  the  particular  state  of  mind  that  arises  by 
suggestion  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  consideration  of  the 
state  of  mind  which  preceded  it.'  * 

The  primary  laws  of  simple  suggestion  are 
resemblance  and  contrast,  whUe  contiguity  is 
treated  as  a  secondary  law.  To  simple  suggestion 
belong  conception,  memory,  imagination,  habit. 

Relative  suggestion  is  '  the  capacity  for  feeling 
resemblance,  difl'erence,  proportion  or  relation  in 
general,  where  two  or  more  external  objects  or 
two  or  more  feelings  of  the  mind  itself  are  con- 
ceived by  us.'t  To  this  capacity  belong  the 
so-called  faculties  of  judgment,  reasoning,  and 
abstraction. 

The  true  psychological  descendant  of  Hartley  is 
James  Mill,  in  whose  A  nalysis  of  the  Human  Jaind 
(1829)  we  have  association,  freed  from  the  effete 
mythology  of  vibratiuncles,  used  as  the  great  ex- 
planatory principle  of  psychology.  The  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind  are  analyzed  into  two  classes — 
intellectual  and  active — and  the  psychology  of  these 
is  a  doctrine  of  elements  and  compounds.  Sensa- 
tions, including  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings, 
are  the  elements,  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
furniture  of  mind  being  set  forth  as  products,  com- 
pounded out  of  these  elements  in  accordance  with 
the  Laws  of  Association.  Ideas  are  traces  of  sensa- 
tion, and  '  spring  up  or  exist  in  the  order  in  which 
the  sensations  existed  of  which  they  are  copies.'! 
This  order  is  synchronous  and  successive  order  in 
time,  and  synchronous  order  in  space.  Contiguity 
is  thus  the  fundamental  Law  of  Association,  re- 
semblance and  contrast  being  treated  as  special 
cases.  '  Not  only  do  simple  ideas,  by  strong  associa- 
tion, run  together,  and  form  complex  ideas,  but  a 
complex  idea,  when  the  ideas  which  compose  it  have 
become  consoliilated  so  that  it  always  appears  as 
one,  is  capable  of  entering  into  combinations  with 
other  ideas,  both  simple  and  complex. '§ 

Conception,  imagination,  classification,  abstrac- 
tion, memory,  belief,  inference,  are  shown  by 
analysis  to  involve  nothing  but  our  sensations  and 
their  ideas  compounded  by  association.  Simi- 
larly for  the  phenomena  of  conduct.  Will  is 
analyzed  as  a  chain  of  associations.  In  all  cases 
where  a  certain  action  is  desired,  it  is  associated 
as  cause  witli  pleasure  as  ellect ;  the  idea  of  the 
'outward'  appearance  of  the  action  excites  by 
association  the  i'lea  of  the  inward  feelings  which 
are  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  action,  and 
then  the  action  takes  place.  There  is  no  place 
here  for  a  doctrine  of  Free  Will.  '  Whatever  power 
we  may  possess  over  the  action  of  our  muscles, 
must  be  derived  from  our  power  over  our  associa- 
tions ;  and  this  power  over  our  associations,  when 
fully  analyzed,  means  nothing  more  than  the  power 
of  certain  interesting  ideas,  originating  in  interest- 
ing sensations,  and  formed  into  strength  by  associa- 
tion.'||  This  strength,  we  are  told,  depends  upon 
the  vividness  of  the  associated  sensations  and  the 
frequency  with  which  the  association  occurs. 

As  compounds  formed  in  conformity  with  an 
exact  law,  mental  phenomena  admit  of  scientific 
treatment.  Psychology  need  no  longer  stand  with- 
out the  pale  of  science  ;  its  method  resembles  that 
of    the    mechanical   and    plij'sical    sciences.     Th« 

*  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  of  Human  Mind^  Leot.  IS. 

t/ft. 

t  Analysis  of  U%ntian  Mind,  vol.  i.  ch.  111. 
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servire  which  the  principle  of  association  thus 
rendered  to  psychology  was  clearly  recognized 
later  by  John  Stuart  Alill. 

'  A  tdence  of  humau  nature  may  be  said  to  exist  In  proportion 
u  the  approximate  truths  which  compose  a  practical  knowledge 
of  maDkiod  can  be  exhibited  as  coroUaries  from  the  universal 
laws  of  human  nature  on  which  they  rest.'  * 

Given  the  fundamental  laws  of  mind,  the  Law  of 
Retentivenese,  and  the  Laws  of  Association — 
'  It  Is  a  fair  subject  of  scientific  lnquir>'  how  far  these  taws  oan 
b«  made  to  go  In  explaining  the  actual  phenomena.  It  is  obvious 
that  complex  laws  of  thought  and  feeling  not  only  may  bat 
mQSt  be  generated  from  these  simple  laws.'  t 

J.  S.  Mill  emphasizes  the  distinction  between 
complex  ideas  which  can  be  treated  aa  resultant 
soma  of  the  simple  ideas  which  form  them,  i.e.  are 
what  he  would  term  'homogeneous  effects,'  and 
complex  ideas  which  are  'generated  by'  but  do 
not  'consist  of  the  simple  ideas,  i.e.  are  hetero- 
pathic  effects.  In  so  far  as  we  have  the  former, 
the  complex  phenomena  are  mechanical  products, 
but  in  so  far  as  we  have  the  latter,  they  are  pro- 
ducts of  a  mental  chemistry.  Our  inability  to  find 
the  elements  in  the  generated  compound  is  no  dis- 
proof that  a  complex  idea  is  due  to  an  association 
of  simple  elements.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
associations  treated  by  Hartley  and  James  Mill 
M  inseparable. 

But  although  inability  to  resolve  the  product 
into  the  elements  is  no  obstacle  to  its  having  been 
generated  from  such  elements,  Mill  saw  clearly 
the  weakness  of  attempting  to  prove  that  a  par- 
ticular complex  idea  had  been  generated  from  such 
and  such  simple  ideas  merely  on  the  ground  that 
these  ideas  were  always  present  whenever  mind 
was  in  possession  of  the  complex  idea.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  show,  further,  that  if  the  complex  idea  be 
lacking,  it  will  arise  when  the  simple  ideas  in 
question  are  associated.  And  it  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  closer  investigation  of  the  mental  phenomena 
themselves,  both  simple  and  complex,  that  Mill 
would  advance  psychology.  He  hoped  that  the 
rapid  progress  being  made  in  physiology  would 
throw  light  on  the  influence  of  organic  on  mental 
phenomena.  By  advocating  a  more  scientific  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as  distinguished 
from  scientific  treatment  of  data  obtained  uncritic- 
ally. Mill  in  reality  was  giving  an  iiupetus  to  a  new 
psychology  wherein  association  became  untenable 
as  a  comprehensive  explanatory  princii)le. 

In  his  theory  of  knowledge,  Mill  is  a  thorough- 
going empiricist.  All  know  leil^jc,  other  than  tliat 
given  by  the  senses,  is  inductive  inference,  '  gener- 
alization from  experience.'  A  priori  or  necessary 
truths  there  are  none.  The  truths  so  called  are 
inductions.  The  forcibUity  which  characterizes 
mathematical  axioms  is  due  to  the  familiarity  of 
the  ideas  involved.  The  very  criterion  emphasized 
by  the  champions  of  o  priori  truths — inconceiv- 
aoility  of  the  opposite — does  but  testify  to  the  law 
of  inseparable  aa.sociation  between  ideas.  '  If  one 
exists,  the  other  exists  alon;^  with  it,  in  spite  of 
whatever  effort  we  make  to  disjoin  them'(J.  S.Mill's 
ed.  of  Analysis  of  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.). 

Mill,  however,  never  treats  even  inseparable 
assoi'iation  as  a  ground  for  the  logical  connexion 
of  ideas.  'Assuredly  an  associaticm,  however 
close,  between  two  ideas  is  not  a  siillicient  ground 
of  belief  ;  it  is  not  evidence  that  the  correspond ing 
facts  are  united  in  external  nature. 'J  Thus  the 
relationship  of  cause  and  effect  as  a  mere  instinc- 
tive association  could  lay  no  claim  to  objective 
truth ;  it  must  be  shown  to  be  an  inference,  a 
generalization  from  experience. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  Mill's  theory 
of  knowledge  and  that  of  his  predecessor  Uuiiie. 

•  Louie,  bk.  vi.  ch.  ill.  1 1;  of.  Preface  to  J.  B.  MiU's  ed.  of 
Analt/su  0/  Uitman  Mind. 
t  ll.  bk.  vi.  ch.  iv.  i  8. 
X  i.  8.  Mill's  ed.  of  AntUviii  0/  Human  Mind,  oh.  zL  DOt*. 


The  psychological  statement  of  genesis,  eren  if 
accurate,  is  no  longer  accr;  'pil  asalogical  criterion 
of  the  validity  of  relatioiiMiiiis.  Consequently  Mill 
attemjits  to  iind  an  independent  justification  for  our 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  belief  in  the  re- 
lationship of  cause  and  effect  in  particular ;  and  in 
this  attempt  his  theory  of  knowledge  breaks  down. 
Psychologically  he  regards  belief  as  being  prim- 
ordial. It  makes  the  difference  between  memory 
and  expectation  on  the  one  hand  and  imagination 
on  the  other.  '  What,  in  short,  is  the  difference  to 
our  minds  between  thinking  of  a  reality  and  repre- 
senting to  ourselves  an  imaginary  picture  ?  I  con- 
fess I  can  perceive  no  escape  from  the  opinion  that 
the  distinction  is  ultimate  and  primordial.'*  It 
is  present  when  certain  associations  of  ideas  are 
entertained,  absent  in  the  case  of  others.  It  is 
present  in  every  inductive  inference,  and  ita  logical 
justification  is  '  experience ' ;  the  inferred  con- 
nexion of  ideas  conforms  to  fact.  Yet  even  in  the 
simplest  inference,  since  the  judgment  must  em- 
brace '  unobserved '  as  well  as  '  observed '  cases  (for 
otherwise  it  would  be  no  inference),  this  guarantee, 
conformity  to  fact,  already  implies  logically  our 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  unobserved  with  the  observed ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  logical  guarantee  of  the  belief  present  in 
inference  itself  involves  belief.  Thus  the  attempt 
to  establish  as  an  induction  the  uniformity  which 
every  process  of  inference  presupposes  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure ;  t  and  Mill  ends  by  confessing 
that  inference  is  not  from  uniformity,  but  accord- 
ing to  it.  What  is  important  philosophically  is 
not  this  failure  to  establish  inductivelj-  the  Law 
of  Causation,  but  the  recognition  which  this  abor 
tive  effort  involves,  viz.  the  recognition  of  associa- 
tion as  an  inadequate  doctrine  in  the  theory  of 
knowledge.  This  point  might  be  further  illus- 
trated from  MiU's  own  subsequent  writings  on 
Utilitarianism,  where  he  uses  association  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  psychological  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  main  logical  thesis  rather  than  for 
positively  supporting  it. 

Alexander  Bain  in  his  Senses  and  Intellect  (first 
published  in  1855)  shows  adherence  to  the  Laws 
of  Association  as  the  principles  which  should 
dominate  the  presentation  of  his  psychology. 
Thus  he  writes  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  : 
*In  treating  of  the  Intellect,  the  subdivision  Into  faculties  la 
abandoned.  The  exposition  proceeds  entirely  on  the  Laws  of 
Asj^ociation,  which  are  exemplified  with  minute  detAll  and 
followed  out  into  a  variety  of  applications.' 

Movements,  sensations,  appetit«8,  and  instincts 
are  treated  as  the  raw  material,  the  data  to  be 
worked  up  into  the  various  forms  of  intellect : 
memory,  judgment,  abstraction,  reason,  imagina- 
tion. The  fundamental  properties  of  intelligence 
are  consciousness  of  diiierence,  consciousness  ol 
sameness,  and  retentiveness,  of  which  last  repro- 
duction is  a  higher  form.  "The  general  condition 
under  which  retentiveness  is  manifested  is  con- 
tiguity. This  is  the  basis  of  memory,  habit,  and 
the  acquired  powers  in  general.  Consciousness  of 
sameness  {jives  rise  to  the  reproductive  principle 
of  similarity,  which  is  dominant  in  invention, 
reason,  and  abstraction. 

Bain  then  proceeds  to  trace  ont  in  detail  the 
operation  of  tliese  two  princijiles  upon  our  move- 
ments, sensiitions,  and  instinits,  and  the  acquisi- 
tions and  forms  of  knowledge  to  which  they 
separately,  and  in  conjunction,  lead.  In  the  Emo- 
tions and  Will  (the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
three  years  later  than  the  Senses  and  Intellect),  the 
same  general  plan  of  treatment  prevails.  Emotions 
and  the  will  are  secondary  products.  Emotions  are 
derived  from  muscular  feelings  and  sciisalione, 
while  will  is  derived  from  spontaneous  movement 
•  Anatyfit  0/  Human  Mind,  cb.  xi.  note. 
t  Of.  Logic,  bk  iU.  ch.  xxi. 
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'  The  modes  of  derivation  or  composition  of  the  emotions  are 
variouB  ;  but  the  leading:  circumstance  is  contiguous  growth  or 
tlie  associating  process.  Association  operates  in  uniting  to- 
gether a  number  of  separate  feelings  into  one  aggregate  or 
whole.  ...  It  also  operates  largely  m  the  transfer  of  feelings 
from  their  original  cause  to  some  connected  object.*  * 

But  although  in  general  method  of  exposition 
Bain  follows  the  lines  of  the  association  school, 
treating  the  higher  mental  phenomena  as  products 
built  up  by  the  mechanism  of  association,  yet  the 
spirit  of  treatment  is  difl'erent ;  the  new  psychology 
has  begun.  This  is  the  more  evident  if  one  com- 
pares tlie  later  with  the  earlier  editions  of  Bain's 
works.  The  compounds  are  not  conceived  as 
mechanical  or  even  as  chemical  products,  but  as 
growths  ;  and  psychology  is  no  longer  treated  on 
the  analogy  of  physics,  but  as  having  its  place 
among  the  biological  sciences,  as  the  science  of 
mental  life.  Mental  development  is  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  new  theory  which  was  trans- 
forming the  biological  sciences — evolution.  Mental 
phenomena  are  viewed  generically  not  as  mere 
contents,  idea.s,  but  as  processes.  The  complex 
phenomena,  instead  of  being  compounded  from 
simple,  are  higher  processes  developed  out  of  the 
lower  by  means  of  association. 

Among  advances  in  detail  is  the  recognition  of 
movements  and  instincts  as  data  for  intellect.  It  is 
from  the  rudiments  of  all  the  forms  of  mental  life 
that  association  builds  up  the  higher  intellectual 
processes,  which  again  in  their  turn  aid  in  building 
np  the  emotions  and  the  will.  And  the  new  con- 
ception of  psychology  becomes  especially  evident  in 
the  attempt  made  to  give  a  natural  history  of  the 
emotions,  to  describe  them,  trace  their  origin,  and 
classifv  them,  and  by  the  reference  made  where 
possible  to  physiological  facts. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  and  conditions  of  associa- 
tion, we  may  notice  the  following  points.  In  the 
later  editions,  Bain  places  Contrast  on  the  same 
plane  as  Similarity ;  it  is  the  form  of  reproduction 
derived  from  consciousness  of  difference,  just  as 
similarity  is  derived  from  consciousness  of  same- 
ness. Contiguity  is  the  all-pervasive  mode  in  which 
retentiveness  shows  itself,  and,  in  so  far,  would 
appear  to  be  directly  derived  from  this  fundamental 
property  of  mind  ;  but  Bain,  nevertheless,  treats 
of  special  'conditions'  of  association  by  conti^iity. 
These  are :  repetition,  concentration  of  mind,  and 
the  specilic  aptitude  of  the  individual.  Concentra- 
tion of  mind  is  regarded  as  very  imjiortant. 

•Properly  speaking,  attention  or  concentration  is  the  employ- 
ment of  will  in  the  sphere  of  intellect.  It  is  the  stimulating 
adjunct  that  renders  the  intellectual  processes  effective  for 
their  purpose,  and,  being  itself  dependent  upon  the  feelings,  it 
illustrates  the  necessity  for  the  united  action  of  all  the  forces  of 
tlie  mind  in  the  si>here  of  intellectual  production.'! 

Bain  is  here  going  behind  the  Law  of  Contiguity. 
A  and  B  are  associated  not  merely  because  thej' 
are  successive  or  simultaneous,  but  because  they 
are  attended  to.  In  his  note  to  the  chapter  on 
*  Association  of  Ideas'  in  James  Mill's  Analysis  of 
the  Ilumnn  Mind  (ed.  J.  S.  Mill),  he  again  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  analyzing  tlie  conditions  of 
association.  James  Mill  named  repetition  and 
vividne.ss ;  the  latter  Bain  criticizes  as  failing  to 
bring  out  the  distinction  between  the  influence  of 
the  feelings  and  the  influence  of  the  will,  which  his 
own  condition,  'concentration  of  mind,'  is  designed 
to  do. 

Spencer's  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Psy- 
choluity  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  Bain's  Senses 
and  Intellect.  Here  biologictil  conceptions  are  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  structure.  Tiie  phenomena 
of  body  and  of  mind  are  identical  in  being  forms  of 
life,  and  from  the  conception  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  life,  the  special  characteristics  of  mental 
life  or  intelligence  can  be  inferred.  Life  is  briefly 
defined  as  '  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal 

•  Emotions  and  Will*,  ch.  iii. 

t  Snt—4  and  InttUeet,  '  The  IntaOaet,'  oh.  L 


relations  to  external  relations.' '  It  is  '  correspond- 
ence.' In  the  intelligence,  then,  it  will  likewise 
be  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external — 
correspondence. 

'  The  relation  between  two  states  of  consciousness  corresponds 
with  the  relation  between  the  two  things  producing  tnem.' 
'The  strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any 
psjchical  change  has  to  call  up  its  consequent  is  proportionate 
to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the  external  things 
they  symbolize.' t 

Such  is  the  law  of  intelligence  in  the  abstract 
and  the  basis  for  Spencer's  theory  of  knowledge. 
Perfect  knowledge  will  mean  perfect  correspondence 
between  subjective  and  objective.  This  corre- 
spondence is  the  '  universal  postulate '  behind  which 
thought  cannot  go.  The  ultimate  test  by  which 
thought  tries  a  subjective  relation  with  respect  to 
its  objective  validity  is  'inconceivability  of  the 
opposite.' 

*To  assert  the  inconceivablenesa  of  its  negation  is  at  the 
same  time  to  assert  the  psychological  necessity  we  are  under 
of  thinking  it,  and  to  give  our  logical  justification  for  holding 
it  to  be  unquestionable.'  J 

Of  such  certainty  are  the  '  necessary '  truths  and 
ultimate  premises  of  our  knowledge.  Thus  with 
Spencer,  as  with  the  earlier  writers  of  the  associa- 
tion school,  the  theory  of  knowledge  is  '  psycho- 
logical.' This  gains  some  additional  plausibility 
because  it  is  the  task  of  psychology  to  trace  out  the 
processes  by  which  the  correspondence  between 
subjective  and  objective  relations  is  evolved,  and 
in  its  task  it  must,  through  the  doctrine  of  heredity, 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  the  race  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  individual.  The  various  faculties — 
memory,  imagination,  reason — are  difl'erent  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  intelligence. 

Mental  life  has  two  constituents— feelings  and 
the  relations  between  feelings.  Our  sensations  are 
peripherally  initiated  feelings,  idea.s  are  secondary 
or  faint  sensations,  while  emotions  are  centrally 
initiated  feelings. 

'The  requisite  to  the  existence  of  a  relation  is  the  occurrenoe 
of  a  change,  the  passa^'e  from  one  apparently  uniform  state  to 
another  apparently  uniform  state  inipl\  ing  the  momentary 
shock  produced  by  commencement  of  a  new  state.*  § 

Relations  arise  between  feelings  that  are  like  or 
between  feelings  that  are  unlike,  and  again,  be- 
tween feelings  that  are  simultaneous  or  successive. 
Such  are  the  constituents.  The  law  for  their 
association  is  the  Law  of  Similarity.  Each  primary 
or  vivid  feeling  '  is  joined  to  and  identified  with 
faint  feelings  (secondary),  which  have  resulted  from 
similar  vivid  feelings.' || 

'  Knowing  a  relation  as  well  as  knowing  a  feeling  is  the 
assimilation  of  it  to  ita  past  kindred ;  and  knowing  it  com- 
pletely is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  past  kindred  e.xactly  like  it. 
But  since  within  each  great  class  the  relations  pass  one  into 
another  insensibly,  there  is  always,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfection of  our  perceptions,  a  certain  range  within  which  the 
classing  is  doubtful— a  certain  cluster  of  relations  nearly  like 
the  one  perceived,  which  become  nascent  in  consciousness  in 
the  act  of  assimilation.  Along  with  the  perceived  position  in 
space  or  time,  the  contiguous  positions  arise  in  consciousness. 

Hence  results  the  so-called  law  of  association  by  contiguity. 
When  we  analyze  it,  contiguity  resohes  itself  into  likeness  of 
relation  in  time  or  in  space  or  in  both.  .  .  .  Thus,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  association  o(  feelings  is  that  each,  at  the 
moment  of  presentation,  ag^egates  with  its  like  in  past  ex- 
perience. The  act  of  recognition  and  the  act  of  association  are 
two  aspects  of  the  same  act-  And  the  implication  is  that, 
besitles  this  law  of  association,  there  is  no  other  ;  but  all  farther 
phenomena  of  association  are  incidental.'  Y 

This  somewhat  lengthy  quotation  will  serve  to 
make  clear  what  association  meant  to  Spencer. 
It  is  now  a  general  name  for  the  essential  char- 
acteristic which  Spencer  finds  in  all  processes 
of  knowing — assimilation.  Since  consciousness  is 
dependent  upon  change,  there  is  also,  in  every  pro- 
cess of  knowing,  '  ditierentiation  ' ;  consciousness  is 
continuous  dillerenti.ation  and  continuous  assimi- 
lation. The  finer  the  degree  of  differentiation  and 
assimilation,  the  higher  the  process  of  knowing. 

•  PrincipUf  of  Pij/ehclogf,  pt-  iii-  ch.  1. 
t  Jb.  pt.  iv.  ch.  ii.  {  lb.  pt.  Til.  oh.  xL 
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This  is  the  parallel  of  diffirentiation  and  intejjratiuii 
in  nr^'.-inic  processes.  In  an  ur^'anism  increase  in 
complexity  of  structure  goes  lianil  in  han<l  with 
increase  in  function,  and  the  cstahlishnient  of  closer 
connexion  between  part  and  part,  willi  fuller 
organization  of  function. 

'  When  we  remember  that  the  laws  of  Btructure  and  function 
must  necessarily  harmonize,  aii.t  that  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  tile  ner\'ou3  system  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  struc- 
ture and  function  in  L'eiienii,  we  shall  see  that  the  par;illelisra 
here  rou^'hly  indicateti  is  such  as  might  he  expected.  We  shall 
Bee  that  the  ultimate  f,'eneraIiz.ations  of  psycnolof^y  and  I'liysi- 
ology  must  be,  as  they  here  appear,  different  sides  of  the  same 
primordial  truth  ;  botii  are  expressions  of  the  same  fundamental 
process  of  life,'  * 

Viewed  as  a  generic  feature  of  knowing,  associa- 
tion is  not  a  mechanism  for  coniliinin"  items  of 
knowledge,  but  is  the  principle  of  f;Towtli  whereby 
past  progress  is  retained  and  further  ditlerentiation 
made  possible.  In  the  old  doctrine  llie  cumplex 
idea  contained  the  elements  out  of  which  it  was 
composed  ;  here  the  higher  process  absorbs  the 
lower,  the  new  the  old.  So  different  is  the  doctrine, 
that  one  may  be  tempted  to  wonder  why  Spencer's 
psychology  should  be  ranked  with  that  of  the 
association  school.  The  reason  is  this  :  the  con- 
ception of  '  why '  the  higher  is  enabled  to  absorb 
the  lower,  the  new  the  old,  is  taken  unchanged 
from  the  theory  of  association. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  school  the  advance 
in  the  tlieory  of  association  as  such  is  practically 
nil.  There  are  efforts  to  distinguish  some  one 
form  as  more  fundamental  than  the  others,  e.g. 
Mill  selects  Contiguity,  Spencer  Similarity,  or  to 
subsume  them  under  some  more  comprehensive  law, 
such  as  Hamilton's  Law  of  Redintegration,  but  for 
all  alike  the  theory  of  the  process  itself  remains 
on  the  same  level.  Things  are  associated  because 
they  are  alike,  or  because  they  are  contiguous  in 
space  or  time.  A  hint  of  an  internal  analysis  of 
association  is  given,  as  we  noticed,  by  Bain,  and  it 
is  his  study  of  the  '  conditions '  of  association  that 
marks  the  close  of  what  is  strictly  to  be  called 
'association  psychology.' 

Closer  study  of  the  '  how  '  and  '  why '  of  mental 
development  renders  necessary  broader  conceptions 
than  any  which  can  be  yielded  by  the  three  laws  of 
association.  Similarly,  closer  study  of  the  memory 
processes  brings  a  demand  for  a  fuller  statement  of 
the  conditions  under  which  one  fact  of  conscious- 
ness is  able  to  suggest  some  fact  of  previous  experi- 
ence, and  of  the  extent  to  which  such  a  memory  is 
'  a  revival '  (see  Memouv). 

Although  German  psychologists  stood  outside 
the  association  school,  it  would  be  an  omission  not 
to  refer  to  Herbart,  in  the  general  conception  of 
whose  psychology  tliere  is  considerable  likeness  to 
that  of  Hartley  and  Mill.  The  lirst  presentation 
of  Herbart's  psychohjgical  doctrine  was  the  Lehr- 
buch  ziir  Psychologic  (1815).  Tliis  was  followed  by 
the  fuller  and  more  reasoned  exposition  in  Psycho- 
lopieals  Wissensclui/t  neugcgrundet  au/Er/ahrung, 
Metaphysik,  und  Matkematik  (1824-1825).  Her- 
bart rebelled  against  the  dogmatism  of  '  faculty 
psychology.'  He  found  Locke's  treatment  of  mind 
as  a  storehouse  of  ideas  at  least  truer  to  experience 
than  the  analysis  of  mind  into  faculties  current  in 
the  school  of  Wolff.  The  faculties  are  set  up  as 
genera  and  treated  as  causes,  when  there  has  been, 
and  can  be,  no  study  of  the  particulars  from  which 
alone  snch  generic  notions  could  be  reached.  Such 
psychology  achieves  nothing  but  hair-splitting  dis- 
tinctions between  these  faculties,  and  yet  witlial 
acknowledges  an  unknown  unity  in  which  these 
faculties  are  contained.  The  wliole  method  of  this 
psychology  stands  in  need  of  reform.  It  is  iiii- 
poKsible  to  reach  generic  notions  by  study  of  parti- 
culars, i.e.  it  is  impossible  to  use  induction  and 
analogy  in  psychology,  because  our  knowledge  of 
•  PrincipUt  of  Ptychatogy,  pt.  tL  oh.  xxtU. 


tir-se  purticolars  is  unavoidably  defective;  con- 
sciousness is  in  perpetual  change.  The  new  method 
which  llcrbart  introduces  is  elaboration  (Ergdn- 
zuiirj)  or  coni|detion  by  means  of  constructive 
liy|iotliesis.  One  is  entitled  to  use  such  a  method 
only  if  the  existence  of  certain  relationships  can 
be  demonstrated,  viz.  relationships  wherein  the 
positing  of  one  member  renders  necessary  the 
positing  of  the  other. 

The  whole  task  of  psychology  %vill  be  to  com- 
plete the  known  facts  of  inner  experience,  and  to 
establish  relationships  by  wliich  these  facts  shall 
be  connected,  in  accordance  with  general  laws. 
Psychologists  have  failed  to  find  conceptions  appro- 
priate for  psychology,  because  they  have  not  been 
mathematicians,  and  have  thus  not  realized  the 
special  adaptability  of  mathematical  notions  to 
the  ever-clianging  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
Further,  it  is,  in  Herbart's  view,  necessary  for 
psychology  to  be  ba.sed  upon  metaphysics.  I'sy- 
cliology  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  the  many  in  one,  for  behind  all  the  varying 
mental  conditions  is  the  unity  of  mind.  Tliat  is 
to  say,  psychology  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  '  substance.'  And  again,  since  con- 
sciousness is  in  perpetual  change,  psychology  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  change, 
transformation. 

Herbart's  psycholo^'y,  therefore,  is  prefaced  by 
speculative  metaphysics.  The  first  step  is  to  arrive 
at  a  concept  of  the  soul.  This  is  defined  as  'a 
simple  substance,  without  parts,  without  any  plur- 
ality whatever  in  its  quality.'  What  this  quality 
is  we  can  never  know.  Like  all  other  substances, 
the  soul's  activity  consists  in  self-presen'ation. 
Each  reality  or  substance  conserves  itself  against 
other  substances,  and  from  these  conservative 
activities  arise  relations,  plurality.  The  efl'orts 
of  the  soul  in  opposition  to  other  substances  are 
its  ideas.  These  ideas  are  not  produced  by  any 
spontaneity  of  the  soul,  but  arise  only  in  its  stri/e 
against  other  realities;  they  arise,  then,  from 
external  conditions,  and  have  their  quality  deter- 
mined by  these  conditions.  In  so  far  as  these 
ideas  come  into  relation  with  one  another  they  are 
forces,  and  in  virtue  of  their  opposition  to  one 
another  have  a  quantitative  character.  Every 
idea  is  a  tendency,  and  as  such  is  never  destroyed  ; 
it  may  be  arrested,  totally  or  partially,  or  pass 
from  consciousness  to  subconsciousness,  but  it 
will  ever  strive  to  reinstate  itself,  and  \\  ill  do  so 
should  opposition  be  removed  or  reinforcement 
come  through  relations  to  some  other  idea.  The 
subject-matter  of  psychology  is  not  the  soul,  but 
these  relations  between  ideas ;  hence  the  meta- 
physical speculations  and  the  general  considera- 
tion of  mathematical  relations  are  followed  by  a 
statics  and  mechanics  of  ideas. 

It  is  in  his  reaction  against '  faculty  psychology,' 
and  in  his  reduction  of  inner  experience  to  simple 
events  of  a  homogeneous  character,  from  whose 
interplay  arise  all  the  diverse  forms  of  conscious- 
ness —  memory,  imagination,  feeling,  will,  etc. — 
that  we  see  the  resemblance  between  Herbart's 
conception  of  nsycliology  and  that  of  Hartley  or 
James  Mill.  In  the  metaphysical  bases  of  tneir 
thoughts  and  in  their  methods  of  exposition,  the 
German  and  the  English  writers  are  poles  apart. 

In  the  more  recent  German  psychology,  and 
independently  of  Uerbartianism,  the  influence 
of  the  association  school  can  be  seen,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  errors  of  its  doctrines  are  some- 
times laid  bare  in  a  none  too  gracious  manner. 
Wundt  has  treated  psychology  as  a  doctrine  of 
elements  and  compounds ;  thus  in  his  Outlines  of 
Psychology,  which  represents  his  standpoint  in 
general  psychology  better  than  the  more  specialized 
Physiological  Psychology  or  the  lectures  on  Human 
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arid  Animal  Psychology,  we  find  the  following 
division  of  topics:  (1)  psychical  elements;  (2) 
psychical  compounds ;  (3)  inter-connexion  of  com- 
pounds ;  (4)  psychical  developments  ;  (5)  principles 
and  laws  of  psj-chical  development.  The  elements, 
of  coarse,  are  no  longer  the  simple  ideas  of,  say, 
Mill,  since  they  are  not  simple  items  of  know- 
ledge, but  abstractions,  the  mtimate  factors  into 
which  the  simplest  experience  can  be  analyzed  by 
thought :  elements  of  sensation,  and  elements  of 
feeling.  The  compounds,  too,  do  not  correspond  to 
complex  ideas ;  they  are  the  phases  of  experience 
which  can  be  recognized  as  having  a  determinate 
character,  e.g.  an  emotion,  such  as  anger,  or  a 
simple  perception  ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  mere 
sums  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  them.  More- 
over, such  compounds  are  only  components  of 
experience ;  that  is  to  say,  in  any  given  state  of 
consciousness  we  have  an  inter-connexion  of  such 
compounds,  e.g.  the  emotion  in  connexion  with 
perception. 

The  connective  processes,  again,  are  not  the  old 
forms  of  association.  Various  processes  are  dis- 
tingoished :  for  building  up  compounds,  fusion 
and  extensive  union ;  for  the  inter-cormexion  of 
compounds,  association  (which,  however,  is  not 
association  of  ideas,  since  no  such  phenomena  as 
ideas  in  Mill's  sense — copies  of  sensations — are 
recognized)  and  apperception.  All  save  the  last 
find  their  determining  conditions  in  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  connected ;  but  the  last,  apper- 
ception, is  a  volitional  process  involving  choice, 
the  motives  of  which  can  be  explained  only  from 
the  whole  previous  development  of  the  individual 
consciousness.  As  '  volitional '  it  is  placed  on  a 
different  level  from  the  others.*  This  treatment  of 
apperceptive  connexion  is  peculiar  to  Wundt,  and 
is  connected  with  his  ontological  view  that  '  will ' 
expresses  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  soul. 

The  same  general  ground-plan  is  followed  by 
Kiilpe  in  his  Outlines  of  Psychology.  Psychology 
is  defined  as  '  science  of  the  facts  of  experience  in 
their  dependency  upon  experiencing  individuals '  t 
— a  definition  of  the  science  which  assigns  a  leading 
r61e  to  bodily  processes,  since  '  individual'  signifies 
corporeal  individual.  The  connective  processes, 
therefore,  are  viewed  as  dependent  upon  psycho- 
physical conditions.  The  laws  of  reproduction  are 
explained  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  centrally 
initiated  sensations — the  '  ideas'  of  English  psycho- 
lo^ts^and  apperception  is  treated  as  being  in 
principle  capable  of  subsuinption  under  the  laws 
of  reproduction.^  For  the  essential  conditions  of 
the  origin  and  maintenance  of  the  feature  which 
especially  characterizes  apperception,  viz.  atten- 
tion, we  are  referred  outside  consciousness  to  the 
central  nervous  system.  § 

Widely  different  as  the  specilic  doctrines  are 
from  those  held  by  the  earlier  English  writers, 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  scheme  of  classification 
adopted  for  the  scientific  exposition  of  psycho- 
logical facts  would  seem  to  he  derived  from  the 
writings  of  the  association  school. 

As  was  stated  above,  current  English  psychology 
does  not  use  association  as  an  explanatory  principle. 
Traces  of  the  older  method  of  exposition  are, 
however,  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Sully's  text-books. 
Outlines  of  Psychology  and  The  Human  Mind, 
although  these  embody  the  results  of  modem 
research  and  learning.  'The  three  aspects  of  mental 
life — intellection,  the  feelings,  and  conation  or 
volition — are  treated  separately.  Under  each  we 
have  a  serial  order  of  pnenomena ;  from  elements 
of  sensation,  feeling,  and  conation,  progressively 
hii{her  products  are  built  up  by  elaborative  pro- 
These  processes  are :   oiiierentiatiun,  as- 
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similation,  and  association.  The  last  is  discnssec 
in  connexion  with  retertiveness  and  reproduction, 
and  is  conceived  as  the  process  '  wTiich  binds 
together  presentative  e.ement3  occurring  together 
or  in  immediate  succession,'*  and  as  being  a  '  main 
factor  in  development,  resulting  in  a  progressive 
elaboration  of  w-hat  is  relatively  simple  into  more 
and  more  complex  products.'!  Attention  is,  how- 
ever, treated  as  a  determining  condition  for  the 
elaborative  processes,  and  this  saves  their  opera- 
tion from  bemg  purely  mechanical. 

The  old  method  i3  entirely  departed  from  in 
the  psychology  of  Ward  and  Stout.  Ward's  con- 
ception of  ditferentiation  and  integration,  in  the 
continuous  advance  of  which  processes  mental 
development  consists,  shows  an  advance  on  that 
of  Spencer. 

*  We  shall  find  in  the  growth  of  a  seed  or  an  embryo  (ar 
better  illustrations  of  the  unfolding  of  the  contents  of  con. 
sciousness  than  in  the  building  up  of  molecules :  the  process 
seems  much  more  a  segmentation  of  what  is  originally  coa- 
tinuous  than  an  aggregation  of  elements  at  first  independent 
and  distinct.'  { 

Unity  of  consciousness  is  not  something  which 
psychological  theory  has  to  account  for  as  a  pro- 
duct or  growth,  but  is  that  from  which  psychology 
takes  its  start. 

*  Working  backward  from  this  as  we  find  it  now,  we  are  led 
alike  by  particular  facts  and  general  considerations  to  the 
conception  of  atotum  objectivum  or  objective  continuum  which 
is  gradually  differentiated,  thereby  becoming  what  we  call 
distinct  presentations.*! 

'  The  notion,  which  Kant  has  done  much  to  encourage,  that 
psychical  life  begins  with  a  confused  manifold  of  sensations  not 
only  without  logical  but  without  psychological  unity,  is  one 
that  becomes  more  inconceivable  the  more  closely  we  consider 
it."  II 

Changes  within  the  total  field  of  consciousness, 
and  persistence  of  the  old  alongside  of  the  new 
(retentiveness),  give  the  bases  for  differentiation, 
and  subjective  selection  ;  that  is  to  say,  voluntary 
concentration  of  attention  on  '  this '  or  '  that ' 
within  the  total  field  explains  its  ftuther  progress. 
The  connexion  of  sensations  with  movements  is 
the  first  phase  of  integration  ;  the  pleasure  or  pain 
which  accompanies  sensation  causes  change  in  the 
distribution  of  attention,  and  thus  causes  move- 
ment, the  initiation  of  '  this,'  the  suppression  of 
'that.'  First  'natural  selection,'  then  'subjective 
selection,'  will  bring  about  such  syntheses,  and 
thus  '  presentations  originally  in  no  way  connected 
tend  to  move  in  consciousness  together.'  H  Associa- 
tion is  a  particular  instance  of  this.  Association  by 
contiguity  is  as  such  inexplicable  ;  for  '  contiguity ' 
Ward  substitutes  'continuity.'  A  and  X,  which 
have  no  connexion  one  with  another,  occupy  '  the 
focus  of  consciousness  in  immediate  succession. 
This  constitutes  their  inteOTation.'  **  Through  the 
movements  of  attention  they  are  now  parts  of  one 
whole,  form  what  Ward  terms  a  continuum,  are 
continuous  one  with  another.  These  movements  of 
attention  '  come  in  the  end  to  depend  mainly  upon 
interest,  but  at  first  appear  U>  be  determined 
entirely  by  mere  intensity. 'tt  The  power  of 
variously  distributing  attention  is  the  one  power 
which  Ward  desires  to  leave  the  subject  of  con- 
sciousness, and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  power  that 
the  subject  plays  the  rdle  of  agent. 

In  Stout's  psychology  we  have  a  similar  view  of 
the  unity  of  consciousness  and  of  the  processei  of 
differentiation  and  integration. 

*  The  process  of  consciousness  is  a  process  of  incessant  change ; 
the  changes  are  partly  due  to  the  play  of  external  impressions, 
and  to  other  conditions  extraneous  to  consciousness  iteeU. 
But  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  entirely  so.  The  process  is  In  pari 
self-determinlng.  The  succeasive  phases  have  by  their  very 
nature  a  tendency  to  pass  into  other  phases.' U 

This  tendency  is  conation,  and  it  is  conation 
which  correlates  and  gives  a  special  unity  to  '  other- 
•  Human  Hind,  1.  185.  t  lb.  i.  169  f. 
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wise  disparate  and  disconnected  processes.'  For 
such  unity  the  'general  condition  is  that  the 
successive  pliases  of  a  conscious  process  shall 
constitute  a  movement  towards  an  end-state  or 
terminus.'  *  There  must  be  continuity  of  interest, 
and  for  this,  retentiveness  is  essential ;  later  phases 
of  a  conative  process  owe  tlieir  meaning  to  the 
earlier.  So  in  general,  it  is  the  '  dispositions '  or 
'  traces '  left  by  previous  experience  which  make 
development  possible. 

Continuity  of  interest  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
association  and  reproduction.  In  association  by 
contiguity  the  re-occurrence  of  any  one  of  the 
members  of  a  '  conative  unity  '  re-excites  the  whole 
disposition,  because  of  the  direct  continuity  of  all 
the  members  of  such  disposition.  There  is  direct 
continuity  between  the  suggesting  and  the  sug- 
gested idea.  In  what  is  cSled  '  association  by 
similarity,'  the  suggesting  factor  re-excites  a  dis- 
position having  a  member  similar  to,  or  partially 
identical  with,  itself,  and  does  so  only  through 
the  medium  of  this  similar  or  partially  identical 
member  ;  there  is  thus  no  direct  connexion  between 
the  suggesting  factor  and  the  members  of  the 
re-excited  disposition.  The  continuity  of  interest 
is  indirect. 

With  both  Ward  and  Stont,  therefore,  association 
takes  its  place  as  a  process  depending  upon  the 
fundamental  laws  of  psychical  development,  as 
explanandum,  not  explanation. 

Lttkraturb. — General :  Ferri,  La  Pgyckologis  de  fasgocia- 
lion,  P»rli.  1883 ;  Janet  and  S^ailles,  Hiat.  de  la  Philotophie, 
P*ri<,  1887;  G.  Croom  Robertson,  '  A§eociation,'  in  EBt». 
Bfwct&l  authon  have  been  Butticiently  indicated  in  the  artlcla. 

Beatrice  Edqell. 
ASSUMPTION  and  ASCENSION.— Tl/ean- 
ing  and  scope. — The  idea  underlying  these  theo- 
logical conceptions  is  the  idea  of  communication 
between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  order,  and 
of  a  passage  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  As 
the  idea  of  '  Revelation '  presupposes  the  possibility 
of  movement  from  heaven  earthward,  so  the  idea 
of  '  Ascension '  presupposes  the  possibility  of  move- 
ment from  earth  heavenward.  In  some  form  or 
other  both  these  conceptions  have  a  place  in  every 
religious  system ;  and  in  primitive  religions  they 
are  set  forth  in  terms  of  the  geocentric  philosophy 
of  antiquity.  The  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse. Heaven,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  is  above  us 
in  the  distant  sky ;  and  the  advent  of  heavenly 
messengers  is  represented  as  a  physical  descent,  a 
'  coming  down, '  while  their  departure  is  a  physical 
ascent,  a  '  going  up.'  So  too  the  movement  of 
homan  beings  to  the  spiritual  region  is  a  'going 
ap,'  an  uplifting ;  and  the  language  of  devotion 
bears  perpetual  witness  to  this  primitive  con- 
ception. Sursum  corda  is  the  form  which  an 
exnortation  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  realities 
of  the  spiritual  world  naturally  takes.  We 
speak  of  noble  ideals  as  '  high '  or  '  lofty,'  and  of 
material  ambitions  as  *  low  ;  and  the  abode  of 
the  Eternal  is  described  as  '  a  high  and  holy  place.' 
It  was  inevitable,  while  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
oosmography  was  accepted,  that  its  fundamental 
conceptions  should  affect  the  language  in  which 
spiritual  facts  were  described. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  oommunication  between  man  and  God,  between 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  between  earth  and 
heaven,  is  not  bound  up  with  this  geocentric  philo- 
sophy which  no  one  now  accepts,  although  we  are 
3aite  content  to  continue  to  use  the  language  of 
eTotion  which  it  originally  suggested,  jnst  as 
we  are  content  still  to  speaL  of  the  '  rising '  and 
'  setting '  of  the  sun.  Such  language  misleads  no 
one  in  the  sphere  of  science,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  a  perplexity  In  the  sphere  of 
religion.  That  there  is  a  region  of  '  spirit,'  which 
*  A  Uamuai  of  Pttdutloffy,  bk.Lch.ILiS. 


encompasses  us  ;  that,  although  invisible,  it  is  not 
inaccessible  ;  that  it  is  the  dwelling-place — for  we 
can  get  no  better  phrase — of  the  Divine  ;  that  it  is 
the  ultimate  reality  of  the  universe  :  these  convic- 
tions are  a  sufficiunt  background  for  the  idea  of 
'  Kevelation,'  and  also  for  the  idea  of  'Ascension,' 
tliat  is,  the  passage  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual 
order. 

This  idea  has  appeared  in  several  different  forms, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish.  A  character- 
istic feature  of  mysticism  is  the  belief  that  in 
supreme  moments  tne  soul  is  translated  to  heavenly 
places,  and  granted  a  vision  of  the  spiritual  worm. 
Thus  in  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  of  Plotinus, 
knowledge  of  Divine  things  is  conveyed  to  the 
human  spirit  in  a  condition  of  exaltation,  described 
as  f/foToffis,  by  which  man  comes  into  contact  with 
God  (Enneads,  vi.  9-11).  The  'occult'  philosophy 
of  the  East  presupposes  a  similar  means  of  approacn 
to  the  highest  truths.  And  the  phenomena  of 
clairvoyance  and  telepathy,  as  yet  imperfectly 
understood,  point  to  the  possibility  of  free  exer- 
cise of  the  cognitive  powers,  unrestrained  by  the 
limitations  of  the  bodily  senses.  Here,  however, 
there  is  no  thought  of  a  translation  of  the  body  to 
the  unseen  world ;  it  is  the  spirit  alone,  temporarily 
divorced  from  the  body,  that  is  thus  favoured. 
And,  accordingly,  we  do  not  describe  such  an  ex- 
perience as  an  '  ascension '  or  an  '  assumption,' 
these  terms  being  reserved  for  the  translation  of 
the  whole  man,  soul  and  body,  to  the  region  of 
spirit.  In  special  cases,  the  vision  of  the  spiritual 
order  may  be  so  clear  that  the  man  may  be  unable 
to  determine,  as  he  looks  back  upon  it,  whether  he 
was  'in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.'  Such  was 
the  case  of  St.  Paul,  who  recalls  (2  Co  12^-*)  how 
he  had  been  '  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard 
unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man 
to  utter.'  But  it  is  only  if  the  translation  be  of 
body  as  well  as  of  soul  that  it  comes  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  wliich  does  not  embrace  an 
inquiry  into  'visions,'  or  'dreams,' or 'intuitions' 
of  the  Divine  (see  those  articles). 

I.  Assumptions  of  saixts.—i.  Bodily  trans- 
lations to  heaven,  for  purpose  of  revelations. — The 
apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  literature  of  Judaism 
and  of  Christianity  furnishes  (see  BIBLE)  some 
illustrations  of  bodily  'assumptions'  into  heaven, 
granted  to  individuals  in  order  that  they  might  be 
informed  of  spiritual  truth.  '  Assumptions '  of  this 
kind  are  temporary  only ;  and,  the  vision  ended,  the 
man  returns  to  earth.  The  language  of  Ezk  8"  was, 
perhaps,  not  intended  to  be  literal,  and  (see  11^) 
need  not  convey  more  than  an  involuntary  rapture 
of  the  spirit ;  but  the  story  of  the  transportation 
to  Babylon  of  Habakkuk,  who  was  lifted  up  '  by 
the  hair  of  ^his  head  '  (Bel  "),  implies  a  translation 
of  his  body.  Granted  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
such  earthly  experiences  (which  underlies  much 
Eastern  folklore,  as  in  the  Arabian  Niy/ds),  tlie 
step  is  easy  to  the  belief  in  a  translation  of  the 
body  from  earth  to  heaven. 

(1)  The  most  remarkable  legend  of  this  kind  is 
that  of  Enoch,  discussed  below  (3,  1).  But  there 
are  other  instances. 

(2)  Abraham. — In  the  Testament  of  Abraham 
(ed.  M.  It.  James,  1892),  Michael  takes  Abraham 
up  in  a  cloud  with  angelic  chariots,  to  show  him 
the  world  of  men  from  the  standpoint  of  heaven. 
Abraham  then  is  brought  back  to  his  house,  where 
after  an  interval  he  dies. 

(3)  Isaiah. — In  Vao  Ascension  o/Itaiah  (cha.  7,  8), 
Isaiali  is  raised  to  the  seventh  heaven,  where  he 
has  a  vision  of  the  Beloved,  after  which  experience 
he  returns  to  earth  (ch.  II). 

(4)  Babbinical  seers. — Rabbinical  literature  tells 
in  like  manner  of  four  rabbis  who  entered  Paradise 
and  were  granted  revelations. 
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(5)  Moses. — The  story  of  Moses  in  later  litera- 
ture has  affinities  with  '  assumption'  or  'ascension  ' 
legends  of  various  forms.  The  two  startiiijj-points 
are  the  Biblical  accounts  of  his  discourse  wifli  God 
on  the  holy  mountain,  \\  lien  tlie  Law  was  revealed 
to  hira  (Ex  24'"'),  and  of  liis  secret  burial  (Dt  31«). 
The  first  of  these  led  to  tlie  idea  of  an  '  Apocalypse 
of  Moses,'  such  as  that  edited  from  the  Greek  by 
Tischendorf ;  the  second  to  the  stories  of  his  '  as- 
sumption' (cf.  Jude  ').  Thus  Josephus  (Ant.  IV. 
viii.  48)  tells  that,  as  Moses  was  discoursing  with 
Eleazar  and  Joshua,  a  cloud  suddenly  envelojied 
him  and  he  disappeared  in  a  certain  valley, 
although  he  wrote  in  Deuteronomy  tliat  he  died, 
'  fearing  lest  because  of  his  exceecling  virtue  men 
might  venture  to  say  that  he  had  withdrawn  to 
the  Divine  '  (7rp6s  rd  dclov  avrbv  avaxt^priaai.).  The 
phrase  rpbi  tI>  $€tov  dvaxiopeTv  is  used  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  I.  iii.  4)  of  Enoch  ;  and  he  evidently  means  to 
suggest  that  Moses'  departure  from  the  world  was 
abnormal,  although  he  will  not  say  positively  that, 
like  Enoch,  he  escaped  the  p.assage  of  death.  The 
legend  of  the  '  Assumption  of  Moses,'  as  it  is 
restored  by  Charles  (Assumption  of  Moses,  p.  106), 
described  the  living  man  carried  up  to  heaven, 
while  his  corpse  was  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains. 

(6)  Mtthdmmad. — The  journey  of  Muhammad  to 
heaven  affords  a  later  instance.  It  has  been  inter- 
preted, indeed,  by  some  Muhammadan  expositors 
aa  non-corporeal,  and  his  experience  has  been  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a  dream  or  a  vision  only.  But 
the  more  popular  version  is  that  tlie  propnet  was 
transported  oy  night  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem, 
thence  through  the  seven  heavens  to  the  presence 
of  God,  and  then  back  to  Mecca.  Ch.  xviii.  of  the 
Qur'an  claims  to  contain  the  revelation  then  vouch- 
safed to  him. 

2.  Bodily  translations  to  heaven,  in  lieu  of 
death. — We  have  next  to  examine  the  legends 
which  represent  saints  as  being  transported,  with- 
out dying,  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave.* 

In  the  Babylonian  mythology,  the  apotheosis  of 
Xisuthros,  the  hero  of  the  Deluge,  was  of  this 
character.  In  recognition  of  his  piety,  he  was  not 
subjected  to  death,  but  was  assumed  to  heaven. t 
In  Jewish  literature,  two  figures  stand  out  as 
having  Iieen  granted  this  high  privilege,  Enoch 
and  Elijah. 

(1)  Enoch. — The  source  of  all  the  later  traditions 
is  Gn  5"  (Heb.) :  '  Enoch  walked  with  God  :  and  he 
was  not ;  for  God  took  him.'  That  he  '  walked  ^vith 
God  '  or  that  he  'pleased  God'  (eiyijp^crrTjirt  tv  Bei}, 
LXX)  does  not  necessarily  signify  more  than  that 
he  spent  his  life  in  converse  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  that  death  was  to  him  a  withdrawal  to 
God.  But  this  simple  statement,  which  might  be 
made  of  every  saint,  was  developed  in  two  direc- 
tions : — 

(a)  Gn  5"  suggested  that  Enoch  was  the  recipient 
of  supernatural  revelations  ;  and  the  Book  of  Enoch 
and  the  Slavonic  Secrets  of  Enoch  (see  also  the 
Book  of  Jubilees)  were  the  outcome  of  this  idea. 
In  these  books  he  is  represented  as  having  been 
'  assumed  '  to  heaven  that  he  might  be  instructed 
In  heavenly  things,  which  he  subsequently  de- 
scribed (En.  Ixx.  1,  Ixxxvii.  3 ;  SI.  En.  Introd.  ; 
Jub.  iv.  21).  According  to  the  Slavonic  Enoch 
(Ixrii. ),  he  lived  on  earth  thirty  days  after  this 
vision,  and  then  '  the  angels  hasted  and  took  Enoch 
and  carried  him  into  the  highest  heaven,  where 
the  Lord  received  him.' 

*  The  ttory  of  Ganymede,  who  was  caught  np  to  beaveo  by 
Zeae  that  he  might  be  the  cupbearer  of  the  ffods,  ia  not  etrictJy 
parallel,  for  there  ii  no  lu^^eytion  that  thu  was  due  to  the 
piety  of  Ganymede.  Of.  also  the  Rape  of  Proeerplne,  truna- 
ported  to  the  infernal  reg-ions  by  Piuto  in  his  chariot. 

t  Of.  Abydenus  apiui  Kueeb.  Prop.  Sv.  li.  li,  of  Xisuthros, 
#<•<  lur  «■{  at^fxiirvf  ac^afi^ot/mf,  and  SM  Smith,  ChokUmin 
9*iu*it*,p.  88. 


(J)  In  the  last  quoted  passage  we  have  the 
idea  of  a  translation  to  Paradise  in  lieu  of  dying, 
which  is  the  most  familiar  form  of  the  Enoch  story. 
Thus  the  LXX  of  Gn  5-*  has  oux  v^piirKero,  Si&ri 
lj.(Ti8r]Kev  avriv  i  6ebs  (cf.  En.  Ix,  8);  and  Sir 
44'*  says  of  him  lieTeriOtj  (cf.  Sir  411"  dfeXrifupeji  dirA 
T^!7^5).  Following  this  tradition,  He  11°  has  'Evux 
fiCTer^O-q  ToO  fiTj  Ideiv  ddvarov  ;  and  the  conception  of 
Enoch's  '  a-scension '  witliout  dying  is  frequent  in 
Christian  literature.  The  same  idea  appears  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  I.  iii.  4),  who  says  of  Enoch, 
dv^xijipriae  irpbi  rb  0etoy,  bdev  ovSi  nXfirTTjv  auTov 
d.ya'y€ypa.<paiTt. 

(2)  Elijah. — The  Elijah  traditions,  like  those 
of  Enoch,  seem  to  have  developed  in  two  different 
directions.  The  Aporahjjisc  of  Elijah  (ed.  from 
the  Coptic  by  Steindorll)  is  a  Christianized  form 
of  a  Jewish  ajiocalypse,  and  bears  witness  to  the 
belief  that  Elijah  received  supernatural  revela- 
tions (it  was  long  supposed  to  be  tlie  source  of 
1  Co  2').  But  the  best  known  form  of  the  tradi- 
tion is  that  which  starts  from  2  K  2"  '  Behold,  a 
chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  which  parted 
them  both  asunder ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a 
whirlwind  into  heaven'  (dve\r)y.<pBr)  'H\etoi>  iv  aw- 
aeiafii}}  ws  els  rbv  ovpavby).  It  re-appears  in  Sir  48' 
(a.i>aK-nij.<j>6(U  iv  XoIXaxi  rvpbi)  and  in  1  Mac  2" 
('Elias  for  being  zealous  and  fervent  for  the  law 
was  taken  up  into  heaven').  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  instrument  of  his  assumption,  according 
to  the  original  story,  was  a  tempest,  not  a  chariot, 
of  fire,  as  artists  have  loved  to  represent  it  ;  and 
that  1  Mae  2**  explicitly  points  Ui  the  piety  of 
Elijah  as  tlie  cause  of  his  '  assumption '  without 
passing  through  the  gates  of  death. 

(3)  Other  Biblical  personrir/es.— In  Rabbinical 
legends,  other  persons  are  held  to  have  escaped 
death  by  a  privilege  similar  to  that  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah  :  e.g.  Eliezer,  Abraham's  steward,  for  his 
faithful  service  ;  Ebed-nielech  (Jer  SS'*-)  ;  Hiram  ; 
Jabez  (1  Ch  4'");  Serah,  Aslier's  daughter  (Gn 
(46")  ;  and  Pharaoh's  daughter.  So  Ezra  was 
'  taken  up '  after  his  vision  (2  Es  8"),  and  Baruch 
had  a  like  privilege  (Apoc.  Bar.,  passim). 

3.  Assumptions  after  death.— With  such  'as- 
sumptions '  as  have  just  been  described,  we  must 
not  confound  the  '  assumptions '  in  which  after 
death  the  body  waa  removed  from  earth  and  caught 
up  to  heaven. 

(1)  Hercules. — A  classical  example  is  the  legend 
of  Hercules.  Being  poisoned  by  the  arts  of 
Dejanira,  he  erected  a  pyre  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  (Eta  in  Tliessaly,  and  lay  down  to  die. 
Zeus,  applauding  his  career,  surrounded  the  pyre 
with  smoke,  and  after  the  mortal  parts  of  Hercules 
had  been  consumed,  he  was  carried  up  to  heaven 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  Neither  his 
bones  nor  bis  ashes  could  be  found,  the  underlying 
idea  of  the  legend  being  that  earth  was  not  a 
worthy  resting-place  for  the  remains  of  one  so 
godlike,  t 

(2)  Virgin  Mary. — A  Christian  legend  of  the 
same  kind  is  that  of  the  'Assumption  of  Mary,' 
according  to  which  first  the  soul,  and  after  that 
the  dead  body,  of  the  Virgin  were  assumed  to 
heaven  (see  the  Transitus  Marice,  ed.  Tischen- 
dorf). '  It  was  becoming  ' — so  Newman  expresses 
the  conviction  of  the  Roman  Church — 'that  she 
should  be  taken  up  into  heaven  and  not  lie  in  the 
grave  until  Christ's  Second  Coming,  who  had  passed 

•  According  to  early  Christian  belief,  Enoch  and  Elijah  were 
the  '  two  witnesses '  of  Rev  113,  who  were  at  last  to  be  mani- 
fested Id  Jerusalem  (U''),  and  whose  ascent  into  heaven  (11*3) 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  Second  Coining  of  Christ. 

t  The  classical  myth  of  the  quest  in  Hades  for  his  dead  wife 
Eurydice  by  Orpheus,  who  afterwards  returned  to  earth,  is  the 
prototype  of  many  legends  of  visits  to  the  under  world,  such  as 
that  ui  VirKil,  /Eneid,  vi.,  or  in  Uanta.  But  in  these  there  is 
uotbing  stnctiy  comparable  with  the  Ue«  of  'fr^auiuptioo'  to 
bwvea. 
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a  life  of  sanctity  and  of  uiiracle  such  as  hers.'  * 
And,  accord inf,'l J',  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Marj-  has  had  a  place  in  Church 
Calendars  (Aug.  15)  since  the  7th  century. 

II.  ASCESSWA  OF  CaitlST.— The  narrative  of 
the  A.scension  of  Christ  (Ac  1")  is  not  analogous  to 
the  Jewisli  legends  of  '  ascension  "  or  '  a.-.-;uiiiiJtion  ' 
in  either  of  the  forms  which  they  have  taken. 
Christ  was  not  '  assumed  '  into  the  heavenly  [ihues 
in  order  to  receive  revelations  of  the  spiiiiuul 
order,  as  was  reported  of  the  seers  of  the  Jewish 
apocalypses.  Nur,  again,  was  His  .Vscension  an 
escape  from  the  experience  of  death,  as  was  be- 
lieved by  some  to  have  been  the  privilege  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah.  It  is  represented  consistently  in  the 
early  Curistian  documents,  canonical  and  extra- 
canonical,  as  a  withdrawal  into  the  spiritual  world 
with  the  body  which  He  had  taken  upon  Himself 
and  in  which  He  had  lived  an  earthly  life,  died, 
and  risen  victorious  over  death.  After  His  Resur- 
rection, His  body  is  remesented  as  spiritualized 
and  as  superior  to  eartnly  coudilions,  to  a  degree 
which  is  not  asserted  of  il  during  the  days  of  His 
ministry ;  but  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
Christian  tradition,  the  body  in  which  He  as- 
cended was  the  same  body  that  had  hung  on  the 
cross  and  bad  been  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph.  The  '  assumption  '  of  Moses  was  conceived 
of  as  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  his  corpse 
in  a  hidden  grave  (see  above,  p.  152*).  But  this  is 
not  parallel  with  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  which 
presupposed  the  empty  tomb.  Christ's  Ascension 
was  a  '  resumption  of  His  pre-existent  state,  in 
His  glorified  humanity,  rather  than  an  '  assump- 
tion '  to  heaven,  granted  by  the  favour  of  the 
Most  High.  Its  meaning  will  be  considered  more 
fnlly  in  a  later  section  (§  7)  ;  at  this  point,  we 
note  that,  as  described  in  the  Christian  tradition, 
it  has  no  exact  parallel  in  history  or  literature. 
This  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind. 

It  is  next  to  be  obsen-ed  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Jewish  beliefs  about  Messiah  which  would 
naturally  suggest  such  a  consummation  of  the 
visible  ministry  of  the  Christ.  An  Ascension,  in 
lieu  of  death,  might  have  been  expected  by  those 
who  accepted  the  current  beliefs  about  Enoch  and 
Elijah  ;  out  death,  followed  by  a  re-vivitication 
ana  exaltation,  was  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
first  disciples.  Looking  back  upon  the  Resur- 
rection, they  were  able  to  find  phrases  in  the  OT 
which  might  be  thought  to  pomt  forward  to  it ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  Christ  rose  again  '  according  to 
the  scriptures '  (1  Co  15*)  became  a  settled  point  of 
belief.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  asserted  con- 
sistently of  the  Ascension.  Ps  110'  was,  indeed, 
quoted,  according  to  Ac  2",  by  St.  Peter,  and  I's 
68"  was  Quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  4'- »),  as  ap|di- 
cable  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Christ  ;  but  that  He 
ascended  accordinfi  to  the  Scriptures  was  never  an 
article  of  the  Creed.  The  Ascension  of  the  Messiah 
had  not  been  part  of  the  Jewish  expectation. 
Nor,  so  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  did  the  dis- 
ciples understand  the  allusions  which,  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  Christ  is  reported  to  have  made  beforehand 
to  this  consummation  of  His  visible  Ministry  on 
earth  (Jn  3"  6'^  20"),  any  more  than  they  under- 
stood His  predictions  of  His  Resurrection  (Mk  8" 
9"  10** ;  ci.  the  Synoptic  parallels,  and  see  art. 
REStJRRECTION).  That  after  IHs  vi.sible  Ministry 
amongst  them  had  come  to  an  end  there  would  be 
an  interval  of  waiting  and  of  discipline  before  the 
final  ai>pearance  of  the  Christ  in  triumph,  the 
Apostles  seem  vaguely  to  have  realized,  and  it  had 
many  times  been  put  before  them  (.Mk  2*  with  ||||, 
Lk  17",  the  parables  of  the  Absent  Master  [Lk 
12*'-]  and  of  the  Pounds  [Lk  IQ""],  Jn  13"  14'»  16' 
etc.) ;  bat  in  their  half -formulated  expectations  of 
*  Ditcoursu  to  Mixtd  Congngati«nt,  No.  xrUL 


a  period  of  suspense  followed  hv  an  Ail  vent  of 
Christ  in  victory  and  judgment,  Kis  Death,  Resur- 
rection, and  Ascension  had  no  jdme. 

I.  The  Ascension  in  Chrislian  literature. — In 
examining  the  belief  of  C]lri^tians  as  to  the 
Ascension  of  Christ,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  the /act  of  the  Ascension  and  its  mode, 
between  the  conviction  of  Christ's  beneficent 
activities  on  behalf  of  mankind  being  continued 
after  the  withdrawal  of  His  visible  presence  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  brief  narrative  which  de- 
scribes tlie  manner  of  His  departure.  In  every 
Christian  age  the  former  of  these  beliefs  has  been 
more  conspicuous  than  the  latter.  In  tlie  lan- 
guage of  theology,  Christ's  '  Session '  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father  has  always  been  more  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  call  Him  Master  than  His 
'  .\scension '  to  His  Throne.  For  the  belief  that 
Christ  is  now  in  spiritual  communication  with 
His  disciples,  that  He  guards,  forgives,  and  guides 
tliem,  is  essential  to  the  Christian  life.  It  is 
liistorically  interesting,  but  it  is  not  vital,  to 
know  how  the  beginninj'  of  this  ministrj*  was 
revealed  to  the  early  disciplea  by  the  Risen  Master's 
final  withdrawal  from  their  sight.  And,  in  fact, 
while  the  doctrine  of  the  activities  of  the  Ascended 
Christ  has  always  been  a  principal  part  of  Chris- 
tian instruction,  and  a  favourite  topic  of  Christian 
contemplation,  the  Festival  of  the  Ascension  (see 
§  3  below)  has  throughout  the  Church's  history 
been  treated  with  comparative  neglect.*  It  might 
have  been  anticipated  a  priori  that  this  Feast 
would  have  rivalled  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pente- 
cost in  its  attraction  for  Christian  believers  ; 
but  it  has  never  approached  them  in  its  popu- 
larity, not  because  there  has  been  any  doubt  in 
the  Church  as  to  the  event  which  it  commemo- 
rates, but  because  it  is  the  issues  of  that  event, 
rather  than  the  event  itself,  in  which  Christians 
have  been  mainly  interested.  A  kindred  pheno- 
menon, which  points  the  same  way,  is  the  poverty 
of  the  hymnology  of  the  Ascension.  The  subject  is 
one  which  might  be  expected  to  attract  the  imagina- 
tion and  inspire  the  poetry  of  the  Church  ;  but  it 
has  never  done  so  to  any  considerable  extent.t 

In  strict  conformity  with  these  tendencies  of 
later  Christian  history,  we  find  that,  while  the 
Pauline  theology  is  full  of  the  conception  of  an 
Exalted  Christ  in  spiritual  fellowship  with  those 
who  are  'in  Him,'  references  to  the  Ascension  as 
an  event  are  rare.  It  is  always  presupposed,  as  in 
the  phrase  '  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven'  (1  Th  4"),  for  descent  iinidies  a  previous 
ascent.  But  this  implication  becomes  explicit  only 
in  Eph  4">  '  He  that  descended  {sc.  into  Hades) 
is  the  same  also  that  ascended  far  above  all  the 
heavens,'  where  the  reference  to  the  ivd/Soffts  of 
Christ  is  unmistakable.  The  only  other  allusion 
in  the  Pauline  writings  to  the  Ascension  as  an 
event  is  in  the  fragment  of  an  early  hymn  quoted 
in  1  Ti  3'«  (d^Xij/i^ffT,  (?!-  id^v)- 

To  these  may  be  added,  from  the  Epistles,  He  4'*, 
(apxifp^a  ixtyav  iicXnXvBtrra  rout  ovpat'ois)  and  1  P 
3-^  (Js  iartv  Iv  5tfi^  ffeoO,  TropivStU  cU  oipavdi'), 
both  of  which  carry  a  distinct  reference  to  the  act 
of  Ascension.  In  like  manner,  the  allu.sions  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  are  express  :  oiiStlt  iva^iprfKtv 
els  r6v  ovpavdv  el  m-V  o  ^*  ^^u  oupavov  xora^dj,  k.t.\. 
(Jn  3'^),  Mv  o5*'  Ofwpijrf  rbv  vli>v  toO  it^&puiTov  dva^ai- 
I'Oi'To  6wov  f/v  t6  Trpdrepov  ;  ( J  n  6"^),  of^Tru)  yd.p  6.vaP4^r}Ka 
wpbi  rhv  rar^pa  fiov  .  .  .  dca^a/vu  Tpis  t6v  Toripa 
nou,  K.T.\.  (Jn  20"). t     Whatever  view  be  taken  as 

*  This  was  noticed  afl  earl.v  as  the  ith  century,  oi  woAAot 
ayt'oovvTfV  t6  Taunjt  m'^'^^o?  ^ttoi-  tumiv  vopi^'ouvt  are  worilH  ul 
the  he^iiining  of  a  lloinily  on  the  Ascenaiun  printed  araoug  the 
workH  o(  KpiphaniuB  (yv;  xhii.  477), 

t  C(.  Trenih,  Sacred  halin  fotlry^.  1874,  p.    172. 

t  It  is  ^>ossibte  that  the  words  ascribed  to  Christ  in  Jn  IS", 
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to  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of  Christ's  words  in 
John,  it  is  certain  Iruin  these  passages  that,  at  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
Ascension  of  Christ  as  an  erent  in  time  was  a 
definitely  conceived  part  of  the  Christian  tra- 
dition. It  did  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  give  any  direct  account  of  it,  just  as  it 
did  not  come  ^^itliin  his  purpose  to  describe  the 
institntion  of  the  Eucharist ;  but  his  allusions 
indicate  that  his  readers  had  knowledge  of  both. 

(1)  The  Gospels. — The  end  of  the  Second  Gospel 
is  lost,  and  what  it  contained  can  only  be  matter 
of  conjecture,  more  or  less  probable.  It  is  likely 
that  the  writer  of  Mt  28  had  it  before  him,  and 
that  he  followed  the  main  lines  of  the  Marcan 
narrative  here,  as  in  other  places.  If  this  be  so, 
Mark  in  its  original  form  did  not  explicitly  de- 
scribe the  Ascension.  Mark,  followed  by  Matthew, 
represents  the  Galilsean  tradition  of  the  Resur- 
rection-appearances, and  the  Ascension  narrative 
belongs  more  naturally  to  the  Jerusalem  tradi- 
tion, as  the  scene  of  the  Ascension  was  Olivet. 
That  Matthew  does  not  describe  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained precisely  as  his  omission  to  describe  the 
Appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ  to  the  Eleven  in 
the  upper  room  is  to  be  explained.  He  is  follow- 
ing the  Galila^an  narrative  of  Mark,  the  climax  of 
wmch  probably  was  the  appearance  of  Christ  in 
Oalilee  (cf.  Mt  28"),  in  accordance  with  His  pro- 
mise (Mk  14**)  and  with  the  angelic  announcement 
(Mk  16').  The  climax,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
Jerusalem  narrative  would  be  the  Ascension,  the 
last  of  the  post-Resurrection  manifestations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  accordingly  we 
find  it  explicitly  mentioned  by  the  writer,  who 
follows  the  Jerusalem  tradition  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion throughout,  i.e.  by  St.  Luke  (cf.  9"  rdt  iindpat 
T^s  dva\-fifi^ews  ovroC). 

The  statement,  in  the  Third  Gospel,  of  the  events 
which  foUowed  the  Resurrection  is  condensed  to 
the  point  of  obscority,  and  the  variants  of  the 
texts  of  the  closing  verses  are  puzzling.  But  when 
all  this  has  been  admitted,  it  does  not  seem  (to  the 
present  writer  at  least)  to  be  possible  to  regard  it 
as  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Ascension,  although 
this  has  been  maintained  by  some  critics.  The 
passage  is  as  follows  :  ii-iiyaye  Si  airrois  [f{«]  Iws  tit 
lal.  rpds]  Bridaviav '  xal  iirdpas  rds  X^^P°-^  airroO  fuXbyqaey 
aOroirs'  Kal  iylvfTO  4v  t(^  tuXoydv  airrbv  ai>TOi)t,  SUtrrtj 
ir'  airTuiv  [Kal  dv€<p4peTo  eli  rbr  ovpavdv].  Kol  aOrol 
[TpoffKvvfjffavTfi  avrbv]  vTri(rrp«ypav  tW  \tpovcaXT]fJi  fierd 
Xapds  fU-fdXilf  Kal  ^<ray  Sii.  ravris  iv  T^i  lipCi  [oXvoimtt 
Koi]  «i)Xo7oi}.T«  Til-  e^by  ['A^^^j  (Lk  24«»-).  The 
words  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  some  (mainly 
Western)  texts,  and  are  marked  as  doubtful  in 
WH.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  did  not 
form  part  of  the  original  text ;  and  if  they  did, 
in(f>^peTo  tit  Tt>y  oipavdy  is  an  explicit  description  of 
the  Ascension.  But  even  if  these  words  are  left 
out  of  consideration,  there  remains  the  narrative 
of  a  solemn  parting  from  the  disciples  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  subsequently  to  which  they  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  joy  and  continued  in  the  Temple 
blessing  Ciod.  Some  special  significance  must  have 
been  attached  to  a  departure  of  the  Risen  Master, 
■o  lately  restored  to  tlium  from  death,  which  they 
would  recall  unth  joy,  and  for  which  they  would 
fall  to  thanksgiving.  Such  a  separation  could 
hardly  have  been  viewed  as  merely  temporary  ; 
the  language  indicates  that  they  regarded  it  aa 
final,  and  the  termination  of  the  Grospel  at  thia 
another  referenc*  to  tb«  Ascension,  despits  the  (ACt  thAt  tb« 
Kr&Dgelist  confines  them  to  the  Elermtion  on  the  cross.  In  Jd 
8>8  the  latt«r  mesnin^  must  be  the  true  Interpretation  o<  vf4m  j 
but  the  context  of  Jn  S^*,  koBm^  Mwvcr^  \>iput<T*  rbv  o^iw  *v  rji 
imfitu,  ovrwt  ix^w^fox  5cl  rbr  vlitv  rov  ayBfuowov,  seems  to  show 
tnst  the  v^utTKt  is  the  Ascension  rather  than  the  Crucifixion. 


The  verb  >if6-a  is  used  twice  in  Acts  (2»>  6>l)  of  Christ's  ex 
■itetloD  to  nsATen  (cf.  Ph  2^  Wtpv^f/u^M).  For  a  discussion  ol 
iti  mauuntr  In  John  sea  Abbott,  yoAawunt  Oram.,  1906. 2642  i. 


point  shows  that  the  evangelist  conceived  of  it  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  followers  of 
Christ.  But  a  withdrawal  of  this  nature  into  the 
spiritual  region  is  the  essence  of  the  Ascension,  t<i 
which,  therefore,  the  conclusion  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
bears  definite  witness,  even  if  it  be  supposed  that 
&yt<p(peTo  tltrbr  oupayby  is  a  later  gloss,  explanatory, 
in  the  unscientific  language  of  the  age  (see  pp.  151, 
156),  of  the  manner  of  the  disappearance  of  Christ 
into  the  spiritual  world. 

(2)  The  Acts.— la.  the  later  treatise  by  Lake,  the 
Acts,  this  kind  of  descriptive  language  is  used 
without  hesitation  when  the  story  of  the  Ascension 
is  being  told  :  p\er6yTiiiy  airrCiy  irT)p0ri,  Kal  y<(pfKri 
inr^a^ey  airrdy  dTri  ruiy  dtpdaXfxuiy  airruy,  Kol  u)f  drtvl- 
S'oi'Tcj  ^<ro»  (It  riy  oupayby  TopevofUyov  airrov,  it.r.X. 
(Ac  1"").  According  to  Acts,  that  is,  the  departing 
Christ  was  received  in  a  cloud.  His  disciples  follow- 
ing His  passage  '  upward '  with  straming  eyes. 
Angelic  messengers  then  informed  them  that,  as 
was  the  manner  of  His  Departure,  so  would  be 
that  of  His  Return,  i.e.  in  a  cloud,  from  the  upper 
regions  of  the  sky.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
definiteness  with  which  the  Ascension  of  Christ  is 
here  narrated.  The  testimony  of  Acts  is  express. 
It  remains,  however,  a  legitimate  problem,  although 
one  of  no  small  ditficulty,  to  determine  how  far  the 
language  in  which  it  is  described  is  to  be  regarded 
as  literal,  and  how  far  it  may  be  understood  either 
as  symbolical  or  as  the  natural,  unstudied  language 
employed  in  an  unscientific  age  to  describe  a  fact 
quite  abnormal  and  imique  in  the  experience  of  the 
narrators. 

The  Christian  Church  for  many  generations 
regarded  the  story  aa  literally  precise,  i.e.  it  was 
believed  that  Chnst  went  '  up '  in  a  cloud  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  It  may  have 
been  so,  just  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words 
ascribed  to  Christ  of  His  Second  Coming  '  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory ' 
(Mt  24*';  cf.  Mk  14"  =  Mt  26")  may  be  the  literal 
interpretation,  which  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul 
('we  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  eluuds  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,'  1  Th  4").  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  phraseology  similar  to  the  eschato- 
logical  language  used  by  Christ — or,  at  any  rate, 
ascribed  to  Him  by  the  Evangelists — is  to  be  found 
in  the  Jewish  apocalypses,  which  reflect  the  popular 
beliefs  of  the  age.  If  the  last  things  were  to  be 
spoken  of  intelligibly  at  all,  they  must  be  spoken 
of  in  the  language  of  symbol  ana  imagery  familiar 
to  His  hearers.  And  no  one  doubts  the  verbal 
connexion  of  Mk  14"  and  parallel  passages  with  Dn 
•juf. .  >  xhere  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man,  and  he  came  even  to  the 
ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before 
him.  And  there  was  given  hun  dominion,  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom,  that  all  the  peoples  .  .  .  should 
serve  him.'  It  is  to  be  remembered,  then,  that  the 
Ascension  in  Ac  1  is  described  as  a  '  going  into 
heaven,'  conceived  of  as  a  process  similar  to  that 
'  coming  from  heaven  of  which  Jewish  apocalyptic 
and  Christ  Himself  had  spoken.  The  cloud  and 
the  upward  movement  are,  indeed,  explicitly  re- 
corded as  ha\'ing  been  observed,  and  they  present 
no  special  difficulty.  But  it  is  right  to  note  that 
they  are  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  acces- 
sories of  any  Jewish  narrative  which  sought  to 
describe  the  solemn  and  unique  departure  of  the 
Christ,  or  to  enrich  with  detail  the  brief  state- 
ment iU<mi  dr'  ainCiy  (Lk  24"). 

(3)  Sub-Apostolic  literature. — The  Appendix  to 
St.  Mark,  a  document  of  the  earliest  suD-ApostoUo 
age,  gives  no  information  as  to  the  post-Resurrection 
appearances  of  Christ  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Lucan  and  Johannine  narratives.  It  may  have 
been  based  upon  these,  bat  in  any  case,  like  them, 
it  follows  the  Jerusalem  tradition.     It  deacribea 
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the  Asceusion  in  OT  language  :  A  fniv  o5r  Kvpiot  /j^eri. 
rd  \a\rjaat  auroU  a.ve\ii^<p6-q  its  rbv  ovpavbv  {the  phrase 
used  2  K  2"  of  the  As.suniption  of  Elijah)  itaJ  iKddurer 
iK  Se^iuy  ToD  Beov  (cf.  Ps  110'). 

Later  writers,  Barnabiis  (dv^o-Tij  ix  rcKpCir  xal 
ifiaftpuBtls  ivifiri  elt  ovpavoOs,  c.  15),  Aristides  {elt 
ovpayoiis  dyijXffiv,  §  15,  ed.  Kobinson),  Justin  {aya^i- 
jiriKifai  lis  rif  oipavtif,  Dial.  3S),  and  Irenieus  (ttji- 
ivaapKOv  eti  toi)s  ovpavous  dvd\T]^Li',  H(er.  I.  X.  1  ;  cf. 
II.  xxxii.  3,  III.  iv.  2),  carry  on  exjjlicit  witness 
to  the  Christian  tradition  into  the  2nd  century. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  descriptions  in  the 
Aicension  of  Isaiah,  e.g.  :  '  They  will  teach  all  the 
nations  ...  of  the  Resurrection  (ivaaTaaiv)  of  the 
Beloved,  and  those  who  believe  in  His  Cross  will 
be  saved,  and  in  His  Ascension  (dca^dffei)  into  the 
seventh  heaven  whence  He  came'  (iii.  18,  a  passage 
which  Charles  treats  as  belonging  to  the  earliest 
part  of  the  treatise,  and  as  probably  of  the  1st 
cent.) ;  see  also  the  description  in  xi.  22  ff.  of  the 
Ascension  of  the  Beloved  through  the  seven  heavens 
(a  passage  which  looks  like  an  imaginative  ampli- 
fication of  He  4"). 

2.  The  Ascension  and  the  Resurrection. — 
Despite  the  definite  language  of  passages  such  as 
those  which  have  been  cited,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  some  writers,  e.g.  by  Harnack,*  that  in  the 
earliest  tradition  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion were  not  clearly  distinguished.  But  the  con- 
siderations already  adduced  (p.  153"')  sufficiently 
explain  the  omission  on  the  part  of  some  writers 
(e.g.  Clement,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius  [yet  cf. 
Magn.  7])  to  make  explicit  mention  of  the  As- 
cension as  an  event  in  time.  To  the  thought  of 
the  first  Christians,  the  credentials  of  the  tiospel 
were  the  apjiearances  of  Christ  after  His  Resurrec- 
tion ;  this  hi.-<turicul  fact  was  fundamental.  But 
the  evidential  value  of  the  Ascension  was  no  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Epiphanies  of  the 
Risen  Christ,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  was 
not  essential  to  make  separate  mention  of  it.  So 
soon,  however,  as  the  Church  began  to  formulate  a 
Creed,  the  Ascension,  as  the  event  which  terminated 
the  visible  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth  and  in- 
augurated His  invisible  ministry  in  heaven,  was 
explicitly  distinguished  therein  from  the  Resur- 
rection, as  it  had  already  been  distinguished  in  the 
Acts,  in  the  Marcan  Appendix,  in  Barnabas,  and 
in  the  2nd  cent,  writers.  '  He  ascended  into 
heaven '  is  a  separate  article  of  the  Creed  in  the 
earliest  forms  wnich  we  can  trace. 

Tradition,  however,  is  not  quite  unanimous  as 
to  the  interval  between  the  first  and  last  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Risen  Christ,  between  the  '  Resurrec- 
tion '  and  the  'Ascension.'  Neither  in  the  third 
Uospel  nor  in  the  Marcan  Appendix  is  there  any 
note  of  the  time  that  elapsed  ;  and  as  the  story  in 
both  cases  runs  continuously,  a  hasty  reader  might 
conclude  that  these  writers  mean  to  place  the 
Ascension  on  Easter  Day.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  Marcan  Fragment  is  only  a  summary,  and  not 
a  consecutive  narrative.  And,  although  not  so 
evident  in  St.  Luke's  account,  its  summarized  char- 
acter is  clear  when  cli.  24  is  scrutinized  closely.  The 
Supper  at  Enimaus  was  in  the  evening  (24™) ;  time 
must  be  found  for  the  return  to  Jerusalem,  seven 
miles  away  (24'^  ")  ;  for  the  telling  of  the  story  to 
the  Eleven  (24")  ;  for  the  Meal  in  the  upper  room 
(24<*) ;  for  the  Discourse  there  and  the  Commission 
(24"-*")  ;  for  the  walk  of  li  miles  to  Olivet  (24«'). 
No  tradition  represents  the  Ascension  as  taking 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and  yet  this  is 
what  we  must  suppose  St.  Luke  to  state,  if  we  take 
24.»-»i  a,g  describing  the  events  of  a  single  evening. 
The  fact  is  that  tliis  narrative  is  not  necessarily 
continuous,  from  24"  to  24"  at  any  rate,  and  that 

*  A  careful  and  valuable  examination  of  hU  argumant  wlil  be 
tOilud  in  !:}wet«,  Th*  AputtUt'  Creed,  p.  U4  0. 


therefore  it  does  not  contradict  the  statement 
of  Ac  1°  (cf.  Ac  13^')  that  'forty  days'  elapsed 
between  the  Resui nction  and  tlie  Ascension. 

3.  Ascension  Day. — '  Forty '  days  is  a  round 
number  ;  and  although  the  Church  since  the  4th 
cent,  has  kept  the  Festival  of  the  Ascension  on  the 
40th  day  after  Easter,*  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
author  of  Acts  meant  it  to  be  taken  quite  literally. 
Barnabas  speaks  of  the  ResiUTection  and  the 
Ascension  as  having  both  taken  place  on  a  Sunday  t 
{5i6  Kal  dyofiev  r^v  ij^^pav  TTjf  6y56Tjv  e/s  einppoavvTjv,  iv 
y  Kal  6  'ItjaoOi  dviffTTi  iK  viKpu>t'  Kal  (pavepudels  dvijSyj  fls 
oipavov!,  c.  15)  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  preserves 
a  true  tradition  about  this.J  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  Swete  {op.  cit.  p.  69)  that  Sunday  the  43rd 
day  after  Easter  would  meet  the  statement  of 
Barnabas,  as  well  as  the  '  forty '  days  of  Acts  ;  and 
it  may  well  be  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  all  the  data. 

4.  Origin  of  belief  in  the  Ascension. — The  nature 
and  details  of  the  Church's  tradition  as  to  the 
Ascension  of  Christ  have  now  been  summarized. 
It  is  worthy  of  attention  that,  a  priori,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  a  belief 
were  it  not  based  on  fact.  Those  who  explain  the 
belief  in  the  post-Resurrection  appearances  of 
Christ  as  of  subjective  origin,  and  as  due  to  the 
temper  of  strained  expectancy  which  dominated  the 
little  company  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  may  not 
unreasonably  be  asked  to  explain  why  these  pious 
imaginings  should  suddenly  have  ceased.  If  the 
visions  of  the  Risen  Christ  were  evoked  or  created 
by  the  loving  ardour  of  those  who  would  fain 
realize  the  nearness  of  the  presence  of  the  Master 
w  hom  they  had  lost  from  daily  sight,  why  should 
they  not  have  continued  throughout  the  Apostolic 
Age  ?  Granted  a  belief  in  the  occasional  appear- 
ances of  Christ  after  His  Resurrection,  a  belief  in  His 
subsequent  Departure  from  sight  and  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  His  visible  presence  is  a  surprising 
phenomenon.  Yet  nothing  is  clearer  in  the  records 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  cents,  than  that  the  Church 
after  Pentecost  ceased  to  look  for  any  manifestation 
of  the  Risen  Lord  other  than  His  Second  Coming 
in  Judgment.  Some  event  must  have  taken  place 
which  assured  them  that  the  period  of  the  Resur- 
rection visions  was  transitional,  and  that  the  con- 
solations of  the  Church  in  the  future  were  to  be 
derived,  not  from  such  manifestations,  but  from 
the  spiritual  ministrations  of  a  Master  in  heaven. 
There  must  have  been,  that  is,  some  manifestation 
of  the  Risen  Christ  which  they  recognized  with  cer- 
tainty as  the  last  of  the  series,  and  which,  therefore, 
in  some  respects  was  unlike  those  which  preceded 
it.  Such  an  experience  was  theirs,  according  to  the 
Lucan  narrative,  in  the  vision  of  the  Ascension ;  and 
those  who  do  not  admit  that  the  narrative  is  based 
on  a  historical  event  are  under  the  necessity  of 
explaining  how  the  disciples,  whose  only  strength 
was  in  the  conviction  of  the  nearness  of  their  Risen 
Master,  should  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  the 
gracious  Epiphanies  of  His  presence  had  suddenly 
come  to  an  end. 

5.  Manner  of  the  Ascension. — When  it  is  sought 
more  closely  to  determine  the  manner  of  the 
'  Asceusion,  the  data  are  found  to  be  insufficient. 
For  it  is  represented  as  an  Ascension  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  of  the  spirit,  of  Christ ;  and  yet  of  a 
body  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  physical  con- 
ditions.    Both  in  the  Lucan  (Lk  2i^-  w-^)  and  in 

**  Of.  Const.  Ap.  T.  19  :  ««i  r^  irpturtjf  Kvpiajr^t  a.pi$n^ira.yT*% 
rMvaafiOKovra  i]fjJpaiSt  awh  KV^iucfjt  axfii  v^/iimfc  ropTa^'eT«  riff 
iofynjy  nis  avaX^iptm^. 

t  Swete  (op.  cit.  p.  69)  points  out  that  the  Si/rxac  Dnrtn'ue  of 
the  ApoHtles  Identifles  the  Ascensioo  with  Pentecost,  wliit-h, 
although  quite  incooolsteDt  with  Act«,  ag^in  places  the  Asceu* 
sion  on  a  Sunday. 

J  A  Hiinstic  fancy  (Iren.  i.  HI.  2  and  xxx.  W).  which  ts  also 
found  in  tin?  Axc^nsiono/  Inaiah(\x.  IC),  represented  Ihc  iniervaJ 
betweeu  Ihu  licitur recti ou  uuU  the  Ai»ceusioa  an  lH  mouths. 
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the  Jolianiiiiie  (Jn  20''-  ^)  Resurrection  narratives, 
the  Risen  Christ  is  represented  as  in  a  body  over 
which  His  spirit  has  complete  control.  It  is  the 
same  body  whicli  hung  on  the  cross,  but  it  has 
been  spirituuUzcd.  To  describe  it  we  have  to  use 
St.  Paul's  phrase,  and  say  that  it  is  now  a  '  spiritual 
body'  (aCifui.  wivixaTiKdi/ll  Co  15"]),  a  body  which  is 
the  fit  organ  and  instrument  of  the  spirit.  We 
can  understand  that  such  a  body  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  although  it 
is  impossible  fur  us  to  figure  in  the  imagination  its 
movements.  And  therefore  a  physical  theory  of 
the  Ascension  is  out  of  our  reach.  We  are  subject 
to  spatial  and  temporal  conditions,  and  although 
we  fully  recognize  tnat  they  are  not  binding  in  the 
spiritual  order,  they  impose  limitations  upon  the 
pictures  of  our  imagination. 

6.  Philosophical  rationale  of  the  Ascension.— It 
is,  however,  possible  to  conceive  the/ac*,  although 
not  to  imagine  the  mannei-,  of  the  Ascension,  when 
we  remember  that  it  represents  the  passage  from 
the  physical  to  the  spiritual  order.  Heaven  is  not 
a  place  up  in  the  sky  ;  it  is  the  spiritual  world 
which  encompasses  us,  and  which  is  nearer  than 
can  be  indicated  by  physical  proximity.  It  is  like 
a  fourth  dimension  of  space,  invisible,  unimagin- 
able, and  yet  quite  as  real  and  quite  as  near  as  the 
length,  breadtu,  and  depth  of  our  bodily  environ- 
ment. To  move  into  this  fourth  dimension  from 
the  earthly  life  may  be  the  most  natural  of  all 
movements  for  the  spirit,  or  for  the  'spiritual 
body  '  which  is  its  envelope,  while  the  process  may 
be,  must  be,  inscrutable  for  the  spirit  confined  by 
the  'natural  body.' 

Of  such  a  process  the  counterpart  would  be  a 
movement  from  the  spiritual  order  mto  the  physical 

Elane.  '  Their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
im  ;  and  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight '  (Lk  24^') : 
that  is  the  heavenward  movement — the  passage 
to  the  spiritual  order.  'Jesus  cometh,  the  doors 
being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst'  (Jn  20^) :  that 
is  the  earthward  movement — the  passage /rom  the 
spiritual  order.  In  neither  case  is  the  movement 
perceptible ;  the  result  alone,  in  the  one  case 
appearance,  in  the  other  disappearance,  is  noted 
by  the  bodily  senses.  Once  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  order  is  recognized,  such  phenomena  will 
not  be  declared  impossible.  The  capacity  thus  to 
rise  superior  to  the  earthly  conditions  of  sjiace,  and 
in  the  power  of  the  spirit  to  move  unseen  to  and 
from  tue  world  of  spirit,  has  been  claimed  by 
masters  of  the  spiritual  life  in  many  lands  ;  notably 
it  has  been  claimed  by  Buddhist  mahatmas.  We 
do  not  stay  here  to  examine  the  justice  of  such 
claims,  upon  which  the  last  word  has  probably  not 
yet  been  said  by  psychological  science.  Nor  is  this 
the  place  to  enter  upon  speculation  as  to  the  power 
of  spirit  over  matter,  and  of  mind  over  body,  the 
limits  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  as  defined. 
But  it  is  desirable  to  note  that  the  incidents  in  the 
Resurrection  narratives  which  have  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  criticism  as  abnormal  and  incredible 
present  no  other  difficulty  than  this,  that  they 
presuppose  a  passage  from  the  physical  to  the 
spiritual  order.  And,  in  this  aspect,  the  only  dis- 
tmction  between  the  Ascension  and  the  previous 
withdrawals  from  sight  of  the  Risen  Christ  is  that 
the  Ascension  was  the  last  of  a  series,  and  that  it 
was  purposely  so  efl'ected  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  It  would  be  the  la»t. 

7.  Implications  of  the  Ascension  from  the  Chris- 
tian point  of  view. — This,  however,  would  he  a 
quite  inadequate  conception  of  the  Ascension  from 
tne  Christian  point  of  view,  for  no  account  has 
been  taken  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  unique 
Personality  of  the  Ascending  Christ.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  briefly  to  exhibit  the  significance  of  the 
Ascension — or,   more    strictly,   of    the    Heavenly 


Session  which  is  its  sequel,  and  which  it  initiated — 
in  its  relation  to  the  fact  of  the  Incarnjition,  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  the  Creeds.  In  what  follows, 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (see  IN- 
CARNATION) is  assumed,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  the  doctrinal  implications  of  the  Ascension, 
as  they  have  been  recognized  by  the  Church  looking 
back  uiion  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 

(1)  Exaltation  of  Christ's  Manhood, — The  Chris- 
tian gospel  is  that  God  became  man,  (a)  to  free 
man  from  the  bonds  of  sin,  and  (6)  to  restore 
him  to  the  dignity  of  fellowship  with  the  Divine. 
{«)  The  beginning  of  the  movement  of  Divine  Love 
is  Christ  Incarnate,  i.e.  Christ  in  the  Humiliation 
of  His  Deity.  '  The  Word  became  flesh.'  And  the 
Divine  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  marks  tlie  consumma- 
tion of  the  Redemption  of  humanity.  But  (b)  the 
Divine  purpose  is  not  fultilled  until  man  is  restored 
to  his  true  estate.  '  The  Incarnation  could  only 
identify  the  Redeemer  with  the  essential  elements 
of  humanity.  It  could  not  spiritualize  that  bodily 
organization  which  is  no  less  a  part  of  the  true 
being  of  man  than  his  intellectual  and  moral  gifts. 
.  .  .  The  Resurrection  and  Ascension  needed  to 
follow,  that  the  quickening  Spirit  of  Jesus,  thus  set 
free,  might  enter  into  our  spirits,  and  make  us 
sharers  of  its  victory. '  *  Thus  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Divine  Love  is  Christ  Ascended,  i.e. 
Christ  in  the  Exaltation  of  His  Manhood.  The 
Ascension  was  (vaapKoi,  as  Irenieus  has  it  (see 
I.  3) ;  it  was  not  a  mere  aniK-qij.\pit,  or  Assump- 
tion, of  Christ's  spirit ;  it  was  a  true  dvil^Saffis,  an 
exaltation,  of  Christ  as  the  Representative  Man  to 
the  glory  of  the  heavenly  life.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  does  not  teach  that  Christ  assumed 
human  nature,  body  and  spirit,  only  for  the  years 
of  His  visible  ministry,  and  then  abandoned  it  like 
a  discarded  cloak.  In  the  light  of  the  Ascension 
it  means  that  He  is  still  Man,  and  that  as  Man  He 
is  in  communion  with  Deity.  This  is  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  Ascension  when  Christ  resumed  His 
heavenly  condition,  the  same  yet  not  the  same,  for 
He  had  become  man,  who  thenceforth  may  dweL 
in  Him,  as  He  in  man. 

(2)  Completion  of  His  ministry  for  mankind. — 
The  Ascension,  therefore,  marks  the  completion  of 
the  ministry  of  Christ  in  His  relation  to  humanity  ; 
henceforth  His  Messianic  offices  of  King,  Prophet, 
and  Priest  are  fulfilled  in  perfect  measure  and 
without  the  restraints  to  which  He  submitted 
Himself  in  the  flesh.  The  service  of  man  is  always 
a  service  of  leadership,  of  counsel,  of  reconciliation. 
These  three  functions  exhaust  the  service  which 
man  can  oflier  to  his  fellows  ;  he  may  rule,  he  may 
teach,  or  he  may  by  sacrifice  of  himself  brin^  them 
nearer  to  each  other  and  to  God.  And  m  the 
Ascended  Christ  as  the  Perfect  Man  these  ideals 
are  perfectly  fulfilled. 

(i.)  The  Ascended  Christ  as  King. — It  was  under 

this  image  that  the  Hebrews  most  vividly  con- 
ceived of  the  Messianic  Deliverer  who  was  to  come. 
Their  natural  leader  in  war  was  their  king,  who 
not  only  directed  the  campaign  from  afar,  but  him- 
self descended  to  the  battlefield.  So,  too,  under 
the  conditions  of  Eastern  autocracy,  the  king  was 
the  judge,  who  assigned  reward  and  punishment 
by  his  own  authority.  And  thus,  when  Christ 
spoke  in  parables  of  His  future  relation  to  man- 
kind, the  images  most  frequently  used  were  the 
images  of  kingship  and  a  kingdom  ;  '  Henceforth 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sittinfj  at  the  right 
hand  of  power'  (Mt  26");  and  it  is  'the  King' 
who  is  to  dispense  blessing  and  cursing  at  the  Last 
Assize  (Mt  2o*').  The  Apocalypse  represents  Him 
as  a  Warrior  going  forth  to  smite  the  nations, 
'King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords'  (Rev  19"), 
whose   victory  at  last  shall   be    complete :    '  tbia 
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kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of 
imr  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ'  (Rev  11").  In  this 
there  is  an  inner  moral  necessity,  according  to 
St.  Paul :  '  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  piit  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet '  ( 1  Co  IS**) .  The  rule  of  the 
Ascended  Christ,  seated  in  majesty  at  the  right 
hand  of  power,  is  the  rule  of  an  absolute  monarch  ; 
and  the  Ascension  marks  the  Enthronement  of 
tlie  King.  The  Hebrew  conception  of  a  Me.ssianic 
I'rince  merges  in  the  larger  conception  of  an  in- 
visible Master  in  heaven,  who  directs  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  holds  the  keys  of  the  future. 

(ii. )  The  Ascended  Christ  as  Prophet. — That  '  the 
.Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  because  Jesus  was  not 
yet  glorified '  (Jn  7'"),  is  a  principle  frequently  laid 
do>vn  in  the  Fourtli  (iospel.  The  thou.L,'lit  of  Christ 
as  'the  Servant  of  Jahweh,'  the  Pruphet  who  was 
to  be  raised  up,  was  prominent  in  the  earliest 
Christology  (Ac  S"-'"-*  7^).  That  He  came  to 
reveal  the  Father's  will  was  His  own  claim  from 
the  beginning  (cf.  esp.  Mt  11"  II  Lk  10'=').  Never- 
theless, this  prophetical  office,  although  fulfilled 
by  the  Incarnate  Christ  in  such  measure  as  no 
prophet  or  seer  before  Hira  had  reached,  was  not 
to  DC  fulfilled  in  its  perfection  until  after  the 
Ascension,  when  it  was  to  be  exercised  through 
the  ministry  of  the  Spirit :  '  It  is  expedient .  .  .  that 
I  go  away  :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Paraclete  will 
not  come.  ...  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howlieit 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth  '  ( Jn  16'-  '*•  ").  Accipe 
Spiritum  Sanctum  is  the  final  gift  of  Christ,  who 
became  a  '  quickening  spirit '  after  His  Resurrec- 
tion. The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  supreme  grace 
and  glory  of  the  Church,  and  through  this  ministry 
the  prophetical  office  of  Christ  is  perpetuated  and 
perfected  for  all  time. 

(iii.)  The  Ancendcd  Christ  as  Priest. — Of  the 
conception  of  Messiah  as  Priest  there  is  but  little 
in  the  OT  literature.  The  idea  emerges,  in  Ps 
11&*,  of  His  Eternal  Priesthood,  although  not  after 
the  order  of  Aaron,  but  '  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek '  ;  but  the  thought  was  not  developed 
until  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  expanded  it.  The 
consummation  of  the  otficial  service  of  the  Jewish 
high  priests  was  reached  when,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  tlie  sinotl'ering  on  behalf  of  the  people 
having  been  sacrificed  outside,  the  blood  of  the 
victim  was  brought  within  tlie  Holy  Place  and 
sprinkled  before  the  Mercy-seat  (Lv  16'°).  So,  it 
is  argued  (He  9"-"),  the  consummation  of  the 
oti'ering  of  the  groat  High  Priest  is  His  Ascension 
to  the  heavenly  Mercy-seat,  where  the  efficacy  of 
His  sacrifice  of  blood  is  perpetu.ally  pleaded.  It  is 
the  function  of  a  priest  to  ojfcr  sacrijicc,  and  this  is 
perfectly  fulfilled  in  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the 
Victim-Priest,  wliicli  is  efficacious  to  the  cleansing 
from  sin  and  not  merely  from  ceremonial  defile- 
ment (He  10"),  and  which,  further,  is  unique  and 
needs  not  to  be  repeated  (He  7"  9^ '*).  But  the 
higher,  and  more  spiritual,  function  of  a  priest  is 
to  intercede,  and  this  is  perfectly  fulfilled  in  the 
perpetual  intercession  (He  7")  of  the  Priest  who 
nas  'passed  into  the  heavens'  (He  4"),  'made 
higher  than  the  heavens'  (He  7**),  '  who  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in 
the  heavens'  (He  8'),  whose  priesthood  is  'un- 
changeable' (He  7").  It  has  been  debated  by 
theologians  when  the  Priesthood  of  Christ  began. 
Is  He  to  be  regarded  as  a  Priest  during  any  period 
of  His  visible  ministry,  or  did  He  enter  upon  His 
Priesthood  only  in  heaven  ?  *  The  answer  seem- 
ingly implied  in  Hebrews  is  that,  while  He  was 
always  Priest  throughout  His  Ministry  and  Passion, 
and  while  the  supreme  sacrifice  of'^  His  priestly 

*  For  oppoaing  vlewa,  wa  Ullllgui,  op.  cU.  77  B.,  kod  Weatcott, 
Bthntm,  yaaiim. 


ministration  was  the  sacrifice  of  Hiiiisplf  on  the 
Cross,  yet  the  cdu.^nimiiution  of  His piicstly  service 
is  to  be  found  in  His  peinetual  intercession  in 
heaven.  Just  as  the  Jewish  priest  did  not  reach 
the  liighe.st  moment  of  his  service  until  he  had 
brought  the  blond  of  the  victim  within  the  Holy 
Place,  .so  Christ  did  not  fulfil  His  priesthood  in 
perfect  measiiie  until  He  U:\d  ascended.  The 
Ascen'^ioii  marks  tlie  complete  fulfilment  and  con- 
suiiirniitinn  of  His  work  as  Priest  no  less  than  as 
King  .iiiil  as  Prophet.  For  the  Ascension  no  less 
than  for  the  Passion,  there  was  an  inner  moral 
necc-  ity  in  the  Divine  counsels:  oixi  raura  ISei 
TraOeu'  rbv  XpLardv  Kal  elafXdetv  elt  T^y  S6^av 
avToS;  (IJc24-*). 

8.  Practical  issues  of  the  dogfma. — While  the 
A.scensiiin  has  thus  alw.ij's  been  viewed  in  Chris- 
tian tlieology  as  the  'Glorification'  of  Christ  and 
the  entrance  upon  His  reward,  the  practical  issue 
of  belief  in  it  has  always  been  the  same  as  that 
which  is  recorded  of  its  first  witnesses :  '  They 
continued  in  the  Temple,  blessing  God' (Lk  24°*). 
The  vision  of  the  Ascension  is  a  call  to  worship  : 
Let  us  draw  near  unto  the  throne  (He  4").  That 
Christ  '  ascended '  is  not  only  the  pledge  that 
His  Ministry  for  mankind  is  perfect  and  final ;  it 
also  conveys  the  assurance  that  heaven  is  near, 
and  that  the  earthly  order  is  encompassed  by  the 
spiritual.  The  practical  theology  of  the  Ascension 
is  the  idealism  of  the  Christian  life. 

Ltteraturr. — The  artictea  s.v.  '  AsCL'nsion'  in  Hastings*  DB 
and  DCa  and  in  JE ;  Charles,  The  Hook  of  Enoch,  19Ufl,  Tlie 
Slaionic  Secrets  of  Eiwch,  1»96,  The  Book  o/  Jubilees,  1902,  The 
Apocalypae  0/  Banich,  1896,  Tfie  Ascension  0/  Isaiah,  IdOO, 
The  Assumption  0/ Moses,  1S97  ;  M.  R.  James,  'Testament  of 
Abraham,"  TS  ii.  2,  1892 ;  [E.  A.  Abbott)  Flatland,  1884  (an 
ingenious  essay  on  the  fourth  dimensiou  of  space)  ;  Swete,  The 
ApostUs'  Creed,  1894,  ch.  vL  (a  valuable  statement  of  the  plac« 
of  the  Ascension  in  the  earliest  Christian  tradition):  Mar- 
tensen.  Christian  Unqmatics  (Eng.  tr.,  Edinhuri^h,  1866);  W. 
Milligan,  The  Ascension  0/ our  Lord,  Baird  Lerture,  1891  (a  full 
and  careful  exaniiiialion  of  the  doctrinal  implications  of  tha 
Ascension)  ;  Westcott,  Epistle  to  the  IJebrews,  1889,  passim. 

J.  H.  Bernard. 
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-See  Babylonians  and  As- 


ASTROLOGY   AND   ASTRONOMY. —See 

Stars,  also  Sun,  Moon. 

ASURS. — The  Asurs  of  the  present  day  are  a 
non-Aryan  tribe  of  the  Kolariaus  in  Chota-Nagpur, 
Bengal.  A  people  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
in  tlie  religious  books  of  the  Hindus.  According 
to  the  ^atapntha  Brrlhmnna,  they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Prajapati  ('  the  Lord  of  the  Creation '). 
How  they  became  evil  spirits  or  A-sura  (  =  'not- 
God')  is  not  clear;  the  fact  alone  is  statied  that 
they  fought  against  the  Devatis  '  for  the  possession 
of  the  earth,  and  that  they  were  overcome  and 
finally  succumbed.  The  historical  grain  of  truth 
in  this  poetical  story  is  apparent :  the  Aryans,  in 
their  invasion  of  what  is  now  called  India,  were 
obstructed  by  that  fierce  and  savage-like  people 
whom  they  called  A.iura,  or  demons,  and  whom 
they  expelled  and  partly  annihilated. 

Whetlier  the  Asurs  living  in  Chota-Nagpur  are 
the  oH'spring  of  these  opponents  of  the  Aryans 
or  are  connected  with  the  Asura  builders  of  those 
ancient  embankments  still  found  in  the  Mirzapur 
district,  is,  of  course,  an  open  question  ;  yet  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  to  exclude  such  suppositions. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  Chota-Nagpur  was 
partly  inhabited  by  Asurs  before  the  Kolarian 
and  Dravidian  tribes  entered  it  from  the  North- 
West,  when  they  likewise  had  been  expelled  from 
their  former  seats  by  the  stronger  and  more 
intelligent  Aryans. 

There  »re  Btill  traoM  of  copper  minei  in  Chota- 
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Nagpur,  which  seem  to  have  been  worked  in  ancient 
times,  and  tradition  attributes  these  to  the  Asiira. 
The  conclusion  may  readily  be  drawn  that  the 
Aenrs,  before  leaving  their  former  settlements, 
lived  for  some  time  as  subjects  of  the  conquering 
race  (the  Aryans),  by  whom  they  became  to  some 
extent  civilized.  At  the  present  tune  their  occu- 
pation consists  in  dij^ging  iron  ore,  melting  iron, 
and  making  agricultural  implements  for  their 
neighbours. 

When  the  Kolarians  were  compelled  by  the 
Aryans  to  seek  refuge  in  the  hills  and  the  dense 
forests  of  Chota- Nagpur,  they  met  there  the  Asurs, 
and  a  severe  fight  ensued  for  the  possession  of  the 
arable  land,  in  which  the  Abuts  were  overcome, 
and  again  almost  annihilated.  The  remnant  fled 
to  the  plateaux  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  and  Pal&mau 
hills,  where  we  find  them  to-day.  A  few  of  them 
have  emigrated  to  adjacent  districts. 

The  spirits  of  the  slain  Asurs  must  ever  have 
haunted  the  superstitious  and  demon-fearing  Kols, 
and  they,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  some  Hindu 
hermit  versed  in  the  Porftnas,  invented  the  so- 
called  Aswr  legend.  In  this  legend  may  perhaps 
be  found  some  traces  of  the  tradition  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  and  the  supposition  is  allowable 
that  such  a  legend  was  current  among  the  Kol- 
arians when  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Asurs  and  the  dispersion  of  their  remnant  was 
added  and  mixed  up  with  it  in  later  times.  The 
legend  as  told  at  present  by  the  aborigines  in 
Chota-Nagpur  amounts  to  the  following  story  : — 

There  were  twelve  brethren  (aepte)  of  Afiurs  with  their  wive* 
and  children.  They  melted  iron,  they  ate  iron,  and  made  such 
a  big  fire  in  the  melting  furnace  that  Singbongi,  the  sun-god, 
waa  annoyed.  He  first  sent  two  birds  with  a  message  of  warn- 
ing, but  the  Asurs  maltreated  the  divine  messengers,  sullied 
their  colour,  and  plucked  feathers  from  the  tail  of  one  of  them 
until  only  two  were  left ;  these  birds  were  the  raven  and  the 
black  starling.  Seeing  that  the  Aaurs  were  bent  on  doing  even 
more  mischief,  Singbonga  at  last  sent  his  son  in  the  form  of 
a  Kasra  Kara,  or  leprous  youth.  He  souuht  and  found  shelter 
with  an  old  MutK^a  chief  and  his  wife.  The  ABurs  got  hold  of 
him  and  threw  him  into  the  furnace ;  but  he  came  out  of  the 
ordeal  cleansed  of  hia  leprosy,  and  bearing  in  his  hands  large 
lumps  of  gold.  This  roused  the  covetousness  of  the  Asurs,  and 
bidding  their  \vive8  to  tread  the  bellows  well,  they  jumped  into  the 
Are,  and  perished  one  and  all,  Iea\ing  their  wives  and  children 
widows  and  orphans.  These  surrounded  the  son  of  Singbonga, 
and  did  not  let  him  retilrn  to  heaven  until  he  had  assured 
them  that  they  might  occupy  the  high  mountains,  the  forests, 
the  riverB  and  desert  places,  where  people  would  worship  them, 
offering  fowls  and  goats,  and  rice  and  liquor,  to  feed  and 
satisfy  them.  Whereupon  the  old  ladies  dispersed  and  became 
the  mahcious  spirits  of  the  mountains,  the  Sal. forest,  the 
barren  fields  and  the  springs,  where  they  receive  the  offerings 
of  the  people,  and  are  content  as  long  as  they  are  appeased. 

The  Asurs  in  Chota-Nagpur  number  4894, 
besides  4616  Brijia  and  Agaria.  They  claim  to  be 
connected  with  the  Brijia  or  Bin j hia  tribe,  an 
agricultural  and  land-holding  class  in  Cliota- 
Nagpur,  who  within  their  own  households  speak 
Uriya.  A  subdivision  of  the  Asurs  are  the 
AgariSs,  beggars  wandering  about  with  tamed 
monkeys,  whose  feats  they  exhibit.  Another  sub- 
tribe,  following  the  vocation  of  blacksmith,  call 
themselves  'Lohara- Asurs.'  Others  are  called 
Paharias  or  Hill-Asurs.  Though  few  in  number, 
the  Asurs  are  divided  into  several  totemistic  septs, 
such  as  Basriar  (  =  sprung  from  the  bamboo), 
Makrar  (  =  spider),  Itul  (  =  eel),  Horo  (  =  tortoise), 
etc.  The  totems  of  these  septs  do  not  appear  to 
be  tabu,  though  marrying  within  one  of  these 
sections  is  eschewed  as  far  as  practicable. 

Customs. — Cliild  marriages  are  unknown  among 
the  Asurs.  A  price  for  the  bride  is  given,  vary- 
ing from  3  to  5  rupees.  Polygamy  is  permitted, 
as  well  as  re-marriage  of  widows.  No  priestly 
functions  are  required  for  the  marriage  cere- 
monies, whicli  are  very  simple.  Rice-beer  is 
indulged  in  by  both  sexes,  but  smoking  only  by 
the  men.  The  Asurs  have  no  dancing  places  like 
the    Kols,   as   they   lead   almost  a  nomadic   life, 


leaving  their  own  settlement  when  the  iron  ore  oi 
the  land  is  exhausted  ;  the  latter  they  till  only 
in  the  most  primitive  way,  without  manuring  or 
ploughing.  They  have  scarcely  any  musical  in- 
struments, and  seldom  sing  or  dance.  The  women, 
however,  are  notorious  for  their  lax  morality,  and 
are  easily  enticed  away  into  the  towns  ancf  large 
villages  of  Chota-Nagpur,  where  they  earn  a  living 
as  dancing  girls.  As  to  food  the  Asurs  are  not 
very  particular,  eating  almost  anything,  the  flesh 
of  the  carcass  oif  a  cow  not  excluded. 

Language. — The  language  of  the  Asurs,  which 
they  call  Dukma,  ,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Kolarian 
family  of  languages,  and  was  most  probably 
adopted  from  their  conquerors,  the  Muodas,  witn 
such  alterations  in  the  pronunciation  as  suited 
their  nature.  For  example,  almost  all  Mundari 
words  found  in  Dukma  that  commence  with  h 
change  this  consonant  into  v ;  and  wherever  a 
vowel  foUows  n  in  Mundari,  the  Asur  inserts  the 
semi-vowel  y  between  the  two.  There  are  no 
traces  of  an  original  tongue  in  the  Asur  Dukma 
as  spoken  at  the  present  day,  for  almost  every 
word  in  its  vocabulary  can  be  traced  to  Kolarian 
or  Dravidian  sources.  From  the  Dravidian 
languages  the  Asurs  subsequently  added  to  their 
vocabulary.  Through  contact  with  Aryans,  they 
have  adopted  also  a  number  of  words  derived 
from  SansKrit.  What  has  been  said  about  their 
language  is  not  opposed  to  the  assumption  that 
the  Asurs  are  essentially  a  Kolarian  tnbe.  They 
may  have  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Kolarian 
ancestors  at  a  remote  period,  developing  a  language 
of  their  own,  imtil  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Kolarian  tribe  of  the  Wfundas,  whose  dialect  they 
adopted  to  a  great  extent.  The  features  and 
bodily  appearance  of  the  Asurs  are  distinctly  and 
decidedly  Kolarian. 

Religion. — This  is  somewhat  diflerent  from  the 
animism  of  their  Kolarian  relatives.  The  Abuts 
are  not  demon-worshippers,  and  have  no  prie«tly 
institution.  Where  they  are  found  sacrificing  to 
tlie  evil  spirits  of  the  forest,  the  mountain,  or  the 
field,  this  is  due  to  their  being  members  of  a 
village  community,  consisting  of  Kolarian  or 
Dravidian  inhabitants,  who  worship  those  deities. 
Wherever  they  live  by  themselves,  they  do  not 
worship  any  oi  the  petty  gods  or  demons  of  those 
tribes.  The  Asurs  believe  in  a  great  benevolent 
spirit,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world. 
He  does  not  require  to  be  worshipped  in  any  way. 
When  they  identify  him  with  the  sun,  or  rather 
believe  him  to  be  resident  in  the  sun,  they  most 
likely  foUow  therein  the  notions  of  the  Mimdari 
tribe.  It  is  true  that  they  also  believe  in  evil 
spirits,  and  have  to  propitiate  them  by  making 
bloody  sacrifices,  consistmg  of  fowls.  These  evu 
spirits,  however,  with  the  Asurs,  are  exclusively 
the  departed  spirits  of  their  forefatliers,  who  must 
be  pronded  \nth  food,  and  propitiated  whenever 
they  become  hungry  and  irritable.  All  the  diseases 
and  troubles  of  this  life  are  ascribed  to  their 
anger ;  they  must  be  appeased,  therefore,  with 
sacrifices  of  fowls,  presented  by  the  head  of  the 
faniUy  at  the  house-altar,  the  fire-hearth.  In 
new-born  children  the  Asurs  see  the  re-born  spirits 
of  ancestors.  Witches  and  the  evil  eye  are  tlicre- 
fore  unknown  within  the  tribe,  but  people  from 
without  may  bewitch  an  Asur  baby,  or  a  foreigner 
may  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  him,  and  for  this  reason 
anklets  of  iron  are  required  to  protect  the  little 
Asur  child. 

The  Asur  has  no  moral  code,  all  his  ooligations 
being  confined  to  the  one  important  matter  of 
keepmg  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  at  ease,  or, 
when  disturbed,  of  quieting  them  in  the  manner 
described  above.  Every  departed  parent  becomes 
a  spirit — a  good  one  if  he  died  a  natural  death,  an 
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evil  one  if  he  died  suddenly  or  by  accident.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  essential  to  provide  him  with 
food  for  the  journey  beyond,  and  in  the  latter  to 
present  a  sacrifice  at  the  funeral.  The  Asurs 
burn  their  dead,  and  at  the  funeral  some  rice  must 
be  put  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  for  eight  days  after 
cremation  portions  of  the  regular  meals  must  be 
placed  outside  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  name 
of  the  departed.  After  the  time  mentioned  he 
will  settle  down  in  quiet.  At  the  close  of  the 
eight  days  the  nearest  relatives  and  friends  come 
for  the  funeral  meal,  when  they  partake  freely  of 
home-brewed  rice-beer.  After  this,  good  spirits  of 
the  ancestors  need  no  further  attention,  and  may 
be  trusted  to  help  and  protect  their  people  on 
earth.  It  is  only  the  unfortunate  evil  spirit  which 
so  frequently  becomes  irritable  and  ill-disposed. 
He  is  to  be  feared,  and  in  time  of  sickness  and 
calamity  to  be  reconciled  by  offerings  of  rice  and 
liquor,  and  by  sacrilices.     See  art.  AoARIA. 

LiTERATCRB. — Cctww*  o/  /n/fio,  1901,  ToL  vi.  pt.  1,  Calcutta 
Bengal  Seer.  Press,  1903  ;  W.  W.  Hunter,  Stat.  Ace.  qf  Bengal, 
vol.  xvii,,  London,  1877;  H.  H.  Risley,  The  Tribes  and  Castes 
of  lii-njal,  C:ilcutU,  1891  ;  E.  T.  Dalton,  Ethnology  oj  Bengal, 
Calcutta,  187'2  ;  F.  Hahn,  *  A  Primer  of  the  Asur  dukma,'  in 
JUAS,  vol.  \i\.  pt.  i.  No  2,  IHOO ;  W.  Crooke,  The  FopiUar 
Hetigion  and  Fvlk.lore  of  A'orth  India^,  Wcatniinster,  18U6 ; 
LiTiguWic  Survey  of  India,  iv.  135-145,  Calcutta,  1906 ; 
Sebastian,  in  XE  Iv.  237 ;  L.  Nottrott,  Die  Gossnersche 
Miesion  tinter  den  Kols^,  i.  and  il.,  Ualle,  1895 ;  Misnons- 
b^richle  der  Oossnarschen  Mission.  FERD.  HAHN. 

ASVAGHOSA.  —  Asvngho^a  is  well  known 
■8  the  author  uf  the  Ituddha-charita,  a  poetical 
description  of  Buddlia's  life.*  To  him  is  ascribed 
the  Alaiikfira,  a  collection  of  Buddhist  stories  with 
their  respective  moral  teachings.  The  authenticity 
of  these  traditions  is  eonlirmed  by  the  external 
evidence  of  I-Tsing's  stiitement.t  and  the  internal 
evidence  does  not  contradict  it. 

We  learn  from  the  colophon  to  the  Tibetan 
Buddlia-charita,t  and  from  a  biogiaphy  of  Vasu- 
baiidhu,  that  Asv;i{,'Uci.sa  was  a  native  of  Saketa. 
According  to  the  latter  auLliority,  it  was  he  who 
was  summoned  to  Kabul  by  Katyayaniputra,  the 
alleged  composer  of  the  'Abhidliarma  in  Ei^'ht 
Sections,'  in  order  to  help  him  in  the  compilation 
of  the  great  commentary  (Maliavibhasa)  on  the 
text  of  that  Abliidharma.  As  we  learn  fium  Yuan 
Chwang(lliueu  Tsiaii};),  this  compilation  took  place 
under  the  patronage  of  Kin^  Kaiiiska,  who  is  now 
generally  believed  to  have  fluuiished  in  the  1st 
cent.  a.d.  That  Aiivaghosa  was  contemporary  with 
Kani^ka  is  cuiiliriiied  from  anulher  source, §  wliicli 
describes  A.^va^^husa's  life  in  del.-iil,  and  from  w  liicli 
are  derived  tlie  later  Iet;ends  coiicerninL'  him. 

Wo  are  Uild  tliat  A.4vagho»a  was  a  learned  but 
haughty  man,  who  was  at  last  converted  to  the 
Buddhist  faith  iu  the  nonentity  of  the  phenomenal 
world.  The  agent  in  his  conversion  was  Furna- 
yasas,  a  discijile  of  Parsva,  ||  who  is  said  to  have 
presided  over  the  compilation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned great  commentai'V.  After  his  conversion 
Asvaglio^a  worked  eagerly  for  the  propagation  of 
Buddha's  teaching  in  Kusumapura  (tue  modem 
Patna),  not  only  as  a  preacher,  but  also  as  a  poet 
and  musician.  When  that  town  was  taken  by  the 
army  of  Chandana  Kanistha,  the  king  of  the  Yueh- 
chis,  A4vagliosa  was  earned  away  to  their  country 
in  the  north  as  a  portion  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
conqueror  by  the  ftlagadhans. 

Another  biography  of  Asvagho^  tells  essentially 
the  same  story.  The  indebtedness  of  AAvagho^a 
to  I'arsva  and  P.lrnayasas  is  eonlirmed  by  the  ex- 
pression of  homage  at  the  beginning  of  tne  Alaii- 

•  Tr.  In  SBE,  vol.  xlli . 

I  Record  o/ the  Bnddh'M  ReUgion,  0x1.  1898,  pp.  168, 166 1. 

t  I  A,  1903,  p.  360. 

4  Records  of  (he  Patriarchs,  Nanjio,  No.  1340,  tr.  by  Kifik&rya 
(Klfikftra  ol  Suzuki  and  KcUa.va  o(  Taknkusu)  in  472  ;  No.  1460 
tr.  hy  l\Mtii:ir;tjiva  about  4iiri ;  yee  Wttssilieff,  p.  231. 

r  I"oRsilil\  an  epithet  of  Katyayaniputra. 


kara,  while  his  connexion  with  King  Kanistha  is 
elsewhere  asserted.* 

Thus  far  the  traditions  about  AAvaghos-Vs  life, 
which  are  the  oldest  sources  of  our  knowledge 
about  him,  may  be  regarded  as  comparatively 
authentic.  But  when  we  take  up  many  other 
writings  which  bear  his  name,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  idectity  of  the  person.f  And 
the  matter  is  made  no  clearer  by  the  'Tibetan 
tradition,  which  applies  many  epitliets  to  him. 
This  tradition  dates  from  the  16th  cent.,  and  itself 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  confusion. 

According  to  it,  A^va^ho?a  was  living  under  King  Bindusara, 
the  son  of  Chandragupta,  and  was  connected  with  Kanika,  the 
king  of  fill  and  Maluva  in  the  west.  Of  six  t.'i>ilhcts  given  to 
him  we  mention  :  Matpcheta,  Dharmika-Snbhuti,  Sura.  Com- 
paring these  different  traditions,  we  Qnd  little  reason  to  see  in 
this  A6vagho§a  the  author  of  the  Buddha-charita,  except  the 
connexion  of  the  name  with  King  Kanibka  or  Kanika.  The 
Tibetan  author,  it  is  true,  states  expressly  that  the  Kanika 
mentioned  there  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Eani^ka,  yet  there 
1b  reason  enough  to  suspect  his  accuracy. 

The  following  are  the  works  attributed  to  a  per- 
son or  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Asvaghosa. 

1.  *  Uymn  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  ttanzas.'  This  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  a  Chinese  and  in  a  Tibetan  version.  The 
two  agree  fairly  well  with  one  another,  and  in  both  the  author 
la  known  as  Matfcheta.  The  colophon  to  the  Tibetan  version 
identifies  this  Matfcheta  with  Asvagho^.  But  I-Tsing,  the 
translator  of  the  hynm  into  Chinese,  seems  to  regard  him  as 
different  from  the  author  of  the  Buddha-charita.  On  the  other 
band,  there  is  in  Tibetan  an  epistle  sent  from  Matrcheta  to 
King  Kanika  of  the  KuSa  race.t  Kin<.'  Kanistha  is  mentioned  in 
Advaghosa's  Alai'ikara  as  of  the  Ivu^a  race.  But  there  A^va- 
gho^  speaks  of  the  king  as  of  one  who  lived  in  the  past.  It 
remains  quite  uncertain  whether  .\Iitn.;lieta  and  Advaghnsa,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Kanika,  Kani^la,  and  Kani^ba,  on  the 
other,  are  respectively  to  be  identiiuHl  or  not. 

2.  The  Vajra-suchi,§  a  refutatimi  of  the  caste-system,  bears 
the  name  of  Asvaghosa  as  it«  author  ;  but  the  same  text  in  the 
Chinese  translation  (NanjiOj  No.  1303)  is  ascribed  to  Fa  Hien, 
lit.  '  law-tame.'  This  name  is  usually  rendered  as  Dharmayasos, 
but  may  be  Dh&rmika-Subhuti,  lit.  '  lawful-glory.' 

3.  Further,  a  work,  in  the  Chinese  translation,  called  'The 
Distinctions  of  the  Fruits  of  \\'ork8'  (Nanjio,  No.  1349),  is 
ascribed  to  a  Bodbisattva  'Gre.it  \'alour,'  which  is  surely  Maha- 
6iira  in  Sanskrit.  Another  book,  ' TransTnigration  in  the  Six 
Resorts,'  agrees  with  the  above  in  substance,  and  its  authorship 
is  ascribed  to  Asvaghosa. 

The  two  instances  given  above  seem  to  be  confirmatory  of  the 
Tibetan  tradition,  but  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  establish 
the  identity  of  these  Advaghofas  with  the  author  of  the  Buddlia- 
charita. 

4.  Another  book  ascribed  to  Aiivagho^a  !■  *A  Nirgrantha's 
Inquiry  into  the  principle  of  Non-ej,^o.'  ||  It  expounds  the  con- 
trast of  phenomena  and  reality,  just  .as  in  the  sermon  delivered 
by  Purt^iaya^as  to  Asvaghosa  which  is  preserved  in  the  Records 
of  the  Patriarchs.  Probably  this  Asvaghofa  is  the  same  as  the 
A6vaghosn  of  those  Records. 

^.  There  is  mention  of  the  name  A^vagho^  in  the  memoirs 
of  Yuan  Chwang.  This  ASvagho^  was  a  contemporary  of 
N.igarjunaiia,  of  Deva,  of  Kuinuraiabdlia,  and  of  the  man  who 
detected  a  Brahman  possessetl  by  a  demon.  Though  Yuan 
Chwang  calls  this  Asvaghosa  a  Hodhisattva,  we  have  no  ground 
for  Identifying  him  with  any  of  the  As'.  ai;ho?as  mentioned  above. 

6.  Fitialiy,  we  have  Advagbosa  the  author  of  The  Awakening 
0/  FaifA.II 

This  last  work  represents  a  well-reasoned  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  final  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple and  of  the  phenomenal  world  as  contrasted 
with  it.  Everytliing  phenomenal  is  unreal,  be- 
cause it  is  made  up  of  constituents  and  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  causality.  Now  reality  transcends 
every  distinction  and  qualification.  It  is  the  ivruis 
6v,   and   cannot   but   be   named  tathatd,  i.e.  '  the 

•  Nanjio,  No.  1320,  Ratnnpi^aka,  tr.  by  KiiikArya.  He  gives 
the  name  as  something  like  Ka[iita(or,  -((ha);  but  a  later  trans 
later,  Sijryayai^,  gives  Kanistha. 

t  T.  Suzuki  has  made  'a  very  exhaustive  collection  of  the 
materials  respecting  these  works  and  legends  in  his  introduction 
to  AAvagho^'s  Awakening  of  Faith,  Cbicai^o,  1900.  Hut  be 
was  too  anxious  to  regard  any  Advagfaotta  as  identical  with  the 
author  of  the  book  he  translated. 

X  On  the  connexion  of  Miltrcheta  with  King  Kanika  and  the 
questions  connected  therewith,  see  F.  W.  Thomas,  art.  in  I  A, 
1903,  p.  846  f. 

$  A.  F.  Weber,  Die  Vajra-sOei  det  Agvafthosha,  Berlin,  l.soo. 

U  Tt.  by  8iir,\aya!4as  (llth  cent.),  but  the  work  is  not  men- 
tioned in  NanJio^H  Catalogtie.  See  S.  Beal,  Buddhist  Urnn'is  of 
the  Western  Woild,  'I  vols.,  Boston,  1886;  Life  o/  ll,i,l,l!,,i,  \,\ 
Aivagbosa  Bndhi.sattva,  SHE  xix.,  Oxford,  1883,  p.  xxxlT.  ;  I,. 
A.  Wndilell,  ia»unV/il,  1806,  p.  10  f. 

t  Nanjio,  No.  1249  t.,  translated  bf  T.  Biuuki ;  we  above 
note  t. 
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Thatness.'  The  final  aim  of  Bnddhist  enlighten- 
ment consists  in  the  full  realization  of  this  absolute 
reality,  which  is  the  true  and  highest  condition  of 
Buililiiahood.  That  is  the  eternal  substance  of 
the  Truth  revealed  by  Buddha,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  true  doctrine  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  true 
body  or  entitj'  of  Buddha,  i.e.  the  DharmalaXya. 
But  the  absohite,  which  is  unique  in  its  substance, 
does  not  remiiin  without  its  manifestations.  \\'hen 
it  ajijieai  s  to  us  in  its  state  of  bliss,  it  is  the  Buddha 
in  enjoyment  (sambhoga).  When  it  is  manifested 
in  tliis  Nvorld  in  order  to  save  us  personally,  it  is 
the  Buddha  incarnate  or  in  kenosis  (nimiana),  as, 
for  exani]>le,  Sakyamuni.  In  order  to  attain  the 
ideal  of  enlit;htenment,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
believe  in  any  of  these  three  aspects  of  Buddha's 
personality,  and  to  be  saved  by  his  grace  (pari- 
grafui,  lit.  'grasping'). 

Thus  we  see  in  this  work  of  A^vaghosa  a  concise 
systematizatiun  of  later  Buddhist  metapliysics  in 
their  consciiucnces,  and  of  Buddhist  religious  faith, 
expressed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  three  personalities 
(bodies)  of  Buddha,*  and  of  the  relation  between 
grace  and  faith. 

Summing  up  these  statements,  we  have  not 
enoufili  evidence  either  to  afSrm  or  to  deny  the 
identity  of  any  of  the  Asvaghosaa  enumerated 
under  heads  1-G,  except  4,  with  the  author  of  the 
Buddha-charita.  The  .same  epithet  may  have  been 
applied  to  many  authors  in  diderent  periods,  be- 
cause of  their  poetic  talent  or  of  their  wisdom, 
which  is  said  tii  have  touched  the  heart  even  of 
a  horse.  The  Tibetan  tradition  seems  to  have 
erroneously  regarded  these  dill'erent  persons  as  one 
with  many  names. 

LrTERATliRE.  —  Nanjio,  Cntalogiu  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
Booki,  1883,  No.  UOil,  '  t/fe  of  ASvaghosa,'  No.  14B;i ;  '  Ufe 
ot  Vi^Mbandhn,'  in  JI:.iS,  1906,  p.  33H.,  and  Wassilieff, 
Buddhisimts,  1800.  p.  239.  J^_  ANESAKI. 

ASVAMEDHA.— The  aivamedha,  '  horse-sacri- 
fice,' is  one  of  the  most  imposing  sacrifices  in 
Indian  ritual.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  or 
solemn  sacrificial  ceremonies  [iiuthdkratu  oi  yajiia- 
kratu).  As  early  as  the  Kigveda  itself  two  hymns 
are  found  composed  for  this  particular  occasion 
(i.  162  and  16.3).  The  sacrifice  is  described  in  de- 
tail in  the  hatapatha-Brahmana  (xiii.  1-5)  and 
Taittiriya-Brahmana  (iii.  8-9),' as  well  as  in  the 
special  treatises  on  ritual  kno\vn  as  the  6iauta- 
eutras,  of  Katyayana  (xx.),  Apastamba  (xx.), 
Asvalayana  (x.  6  f.),  Saiikhayana  (xvi.),  and  others. 
In  the  Mahabhaiata  (xiv.  71.  14  fl'.)  the  horse-sacri- 
fice which  Kijig  Yudhisthira  celebrated  after  his 
victory  over  tlie  Kurus,  as  a  purification  from  all 
sins,  is  described  with  epic  difl'useness.  The  aH^a- 
medha  was  thus  the  royal  sacrifice  par  excellence. 
The  privilege  of  sacrificing  the  horse  belonj:ed 
only  to  a  ruler  whose  sovereign  power  was  ui\  dis- 
puted. It  was  designed  to  secure  for  him  con- 
tinued success,  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  desires, 
increase  of  strength  and  extension  of  the  empire. 
Consequently  the  sacrifice  was  made  before  an 
expedition  for  conquest  (digi-ijaya),  or  after  a  cam- 

gaign  which  had  ended  in  victory.  The  Aitareya- 
irahmana  (viii.  21  f.)  gives  a  list,  adorned  with 
antique  verses,  of  the  kings  of  olden  times  who, 
after  ascending  the  throne,  marched  victoriously 
through  the  whole  earth  and  then  celebrated  a 
horse-sacrifice.  The  ciivamedha  thus  became  a 
great  State  function  in  the  performance  of  which 
the  people  took  part  officially,  and  with  which 
were  associated  customs  of  a  secular  and  often 
^ery  gross  character,  accompanied  by  oratorical 
displays.  In  the  strictly  regulated  ritual  these 
last  were  prescribed  in  detail  ;  but  in  olden  times, 
before  the  ritual  had  hardened  into  fixed  rules, 
they  were  a  matter  of  spontaneous  improvization. 
•  8«e  »rt  'TrlKl •  In  JRAS,  1906,  p.  048 S. 


These  two  features,  its  more  secular  character  and 
its  national  colouring,  distinguished  the  aivamedha 
from  most  of  the  other  sacrifices,  which  were  ex- 
clusively priestly. 

The  sacrifice  began  in  spring  or  summer,  and, 
with  the  preparatory  ceremonies,  occupied  more 
than  a  year.  First,  a  suitable  victim  had  to  be 
carefully  selected.  The  animal  chosen  must  be  of 
pure  breed  and  valuable,  distinguished  by  special 
marks.  After  it  had  been  set  apart  for  sacrifice  by 
the  symbolical  act  of  tethering  to  the  sacrificial  post, 
and  had  been  bathed,  it  was  granted  full  freedom 
again.  It  was  allowed  to  run  loose  for  a  whole 
year,  and  to  sport  freely  in  the  company  of  a 
Hundred  old  horses.  A  hundred  royal  princes,  a 
hundred  noblemen,  a  hundred  sons  of  officials  of 
higher,  and  a  hundred  of  those  of  lower  rank,  all 
armed  in  accordance  >vith  their  station,  formed  its 
escort  and  guarded  it  against  danger  or  theft, 
without  interfering  with  its  freedom  of  movement. 
Conflicts  or  wars  (cf.  especially  Mahabharata,  xiv.) 
often  resulted  from  attempts  to  steal  the  horse 
during  its  wanderings.  If  it  were  lost,  the  cere- 
monial had  to  be  partly  repeated  and  another 
animal  substituted. 

^Vhile  the  horse  thus  roamed  about  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  people  at  home  awaited  the  time  of  its 
return,  and  in  the  meantime  took  part  in  all  kinds 
of  festivities.  Gifts  were  offered  daily  to  the  god 
Savitr  ;  daily  also  at  a  festive  gathering  before 
the  king  and  the  court  the  hotj-  had  to  give  a 
recital.  Every  eleven  days  this  cycle  of  recita- 
tions was  repeated.  The  recital  concluded  with 
an  appropriate  chapter  frora  the  Vedas,  together 
with  singing,  lute-playing,  and  impromptu  verses, 
composed  by  a  noble  bard  in  honour  of  the  king, 
the  giver  of  the  sacrifice,  in  which  he  was  com- 
part il  with  the  pious  rulers  of  olden  times.  The 
recit.al  itself  was  enlivened  by  dramatic  action. 
According  to  the  class  of  persons  who  formed  the 
subject-matter  of  the  recitation,  it  was  arranged 
that  tlie  audience  and  chorus  to  whom  the  reciter 
addressed  himself  should  consist  of  old  or  young 
people,  snake-charmers,  robbers,  usurers,  fisher- 
men, bird-catchers,  or  sages.  When  the  year  had 
expired  and  the  horse  had  returned,  the  sacrifice 
began  with  cor.secration  (dik^d)  of  the  king. 

The  ceremony  proper  lasted  three  days,  and  was 
accompanied  by  numerous  other  animal-sacrifices, 
and  by  the  pressing  of  the  soma.  On  the  second 
day,  tne  sacrificial  horse,  decked  with  gold,  was 
once  more  yoked  with  three  other  horses  to  a 
gilded  car,  driven  round,  and  then  bathed.  On 
its  return,  it  was  anointed  by  the  three  chief  wives 
of  the  king  and  decorated,  while  the  hotj-  and  the 
Ruperintendent  of  the  sacrifice  (Brahman)  per- 
formed a  Brahmodyn,  or  theosophical  enigma-play. 
The  horse  was  then  bound,  together  with  a  he-goat, 
to  its  sacrificial  jiost,  the  other  animals  for  sacri- 
fice, to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  being 
bound  to  similar  posts  ;  and,  having  been  covered 
with  cloth,  it  was  suffocated.  The  chief  wife  of  the 
king  had  to  lie  down  by  the  corpse  under  a  cover- 
ing and  submit  to  an  obscene  ceremony,  whUe  the 
sacrificial  priests  took  part  with  the  women  and 
maidens  in  sportive  questions  and  answers  ( Vaja- 
sanryi-Samhita,  xxiii.  22  f.),  not  distinguished  by 
delicacy.  As  soon  as  the  chief  wife  had  arisen, 
the  horse  was  skilfully  cut  up.  After  anothei 
series  of  enigmatic  questions  in  which  all  the  chief 
priests  and  the  sacrificer  joined,  the  served  portions 
of  the  horse  were  roasteti  on  a  spit  and  oHered  to 
Prajapati.  On  the  third  day  the  whole  festival 
closed  with  the  bath  of  purification  of  the  donor 
of  the  sacrifice  and  with  gifts  to  the  sacrificing 
priests.  The  honorarium  (daksina),  which  was 
measured  with  a  very  liberal  hand,  was  derived 
from  booty  captured  in  the  conquered  land.     Even 
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wives  of  the  king  with  their  maids  figure  among 
the  presents. 

LiTSRATDRi.— A.  Hillebrandt,  RUtialtitteratur  (Strassburg, 
1897),  p.  149;  J.  Eggeling,  SBE  xVw.,  Introd.  p.  xvf. 

K.  Geldneb. 
ASYLUM. — Asylum  (Lat.  nsl/htin,  Gr.  daoXov, 
'  reintie,'  '  sanctuRry,'  neut.  of  adj.  dffSXos,  'in- 
violable,' from  d  priv.  and  cniXij,  criXov,  '  right  of 
seizure ')  means  a  place  of  shelter  and  protection 
from  which  a  refugee  is  not  allowed  to  be  forcibly 
removed. 

1.  Among  many  peoples  at  different  stages  of 
civilization  sacred  places  are  asylums.  Thus 
among  the  Aruntas  of  Central  Australia  there 
is  in  each  local  totem  centre  a  spot  called  ertna- 
tulunga,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which 
everything  is  sacred  and  must  on  no  account  he 
hurt.  The  plants  growing  there  are  never  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way  ;  animals  which  come  there 
are  safe  from  the  spear  of  the  hunter  ;  and  a  man 
who  is  being  pursued  by  others  cannot  be  touched 
as  long  as  he  remains  at  this  spot.'  At  Maiva,  in 
the  South-Eastem  part  of  New  Guinea,  '  should 
a  man  he  pursued  by  an  enemy  and  take  refuge  in 
the  dubu  [or  temple],  he  is  perfectly  safe  inside. 
Any  one  smiting  another  inside  the  dubu  would 
have  his  arms  and  legs  shrivelled  up,  and  he  could 
do  nothing  but  wish  to  die.''  In  Upolu,  one  of 
the  Samoan  Islands,  a  certain  god,  Vave,  had  his 
residence  in  an  old  tree,  which  served  as  an  asylum 
for  murderers  and  other  great  offenders  ;  if  that 
tree  was  reached  by  the  criminal,  he  was  safe,  and 
the  avenger  could  pursue  no  farther,  but  had  to 
wait  for  investigation  and  trial.'  In  the  island 
of  Hawaii  there  were  two  puhonuas,  or  cities  of 
refuge,  which  afforded  an  inviolable  sanctuary 
even  to  the  vilest  criminal  who  entered  their 
precincts,  and  during  war  offered  safe  retreat  to 
all  the  non-combatants  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts who  flocked  into  them,  as  well  as  to  the  van- 
quished. As  soon  as  the  fugitive  had  entered, 
he  repaired  to  the  presence  of  the  idol  .and  made  a 
short  ejaculatory  address,  expressive  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  him  in  reaching  the  place  with  security. 
The  priests  and  their  adherents  would  immedi- 
ately put  to  death  any  one  who  should  have  the 
temerity  to  follow  or  molest  those  who  were  once 
within  the  pale  of  the  pa hu  tahii,  and,  as  they  put 
it,  under  the  shade  or  protection  of  the  spirit  of 
Keave,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place.  After  a 
short  period,  prob.ably  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  the  refugee  was  permitted  to  return  un- 
molested to  his  home,  the  divine  protection  being 
pup]iosed  still  to  abide  with  him.  In  Tahiti  the 
morais,  or  holy  pl:ioes,  likewise  gave  shelter  to 
criminals  of  every  kind.' 

2.  In  many  North  American  tribes  certain 
sacred  places  or  whole  villages  .served  as  asylums.' 
Thus  the  Arikaras  of  the  Missouri  had  in  the 
centre  of  their  lai^'est  village  a  sacred  lodge  called 
the  '  medicine-lodge,'  where  no  biood  was  to  he 
(<j)illed,  not  even  that  of  an  enemy.''  '  In  almost 
every  Indian  nation,'  says  Adair,  wlio  wrote  about 
the  tribes  of  the  South-Eastern  States,  'there  are 
sever.al  peaceable  towns,  which  are  called  "old- 
beloved,  ancient,  lioly,  or  white  towns";  they 
^em  to  have  been  formerly  "  towns  of  refuge,  ' 
lor  it  is  not  in  the  memory  of  their  oldest  people 
that  human   blood   was  ever  shed   in   them,   al- 

1  Spenrir-Oillen',  p.  13:t  H. 

•  Chalmers  and  OiU,  Work  ojid  Adventum  in  Jfeto  Ouinta 
0885),  p.  isii. 

»  TuriKT,  Samod  (I  SSI),  p.  M  I. 

«  KIMk,  Toiir  Ihrimrih  Hawaii  (1S27).  p.  165  0.;  Jarves,  Uit- 
loTV  af  Ihf  llavaii'ni  I slamtf  {\\Mi),  p.  2S(. 

•  Turnliull,  i'oiiaye  rtiunU  the  World  (1813),  p.  STO  ;  Wilson, 
Jfuhonarj/  Vojjtutf  to  the  Smilhem  Paciiii:  Ocrnii  (]7flO),  p.  3.M, 

•  Bourkf,  •  M.iliiiiu-SIPM  ot  the  Apn.'he,'  in  :i  IIIIKW  (1892), 
p.  4S3  ;  Kohl,  A  iVtc/iittami  (18.^1),  p.  271  (Uhippiwas). 

7  Bradhjry,  J'ronef*  in  tht  Interior  oj  Atnerica  (1817),  p. 
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though  they  often  force  persons  from  them,  and 
put  tliem  to  death  elsewhere.''  Among  the  Acag- 
chemen  Indians,  however,  in  the  valley  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  California,  a 
criminal  who  had  lied  to  a  vanquech,  or  place  of 
worship,  was  secure  not  only  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained tlieie,  but  also  after  he  had  left  the  sanctu- 
ary. It  was  not  lawful  even  to  mention  his 
crime ;  all  that  the  avenger  could  do  to  him  was 
to  point  at  him  and  deride  him,  saying,  '  Lo,  a 
coward,  who  h.as  been  forced  to  flee  to  Chinig- 
eliinich  ! '  Yet  this  flight  turned  the  punishment 
from  the  head  of  the  criminal  upon  that  of  one  of 
his  relatives.' 

3.  On  the  coast  of  Malabar  a  certain  temple 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  Calicut  affords  pro- 
tection to  thieves  and  adulterous  women  belong- 
ing to  the  IJrahman  caste ;  but  this  privilege  is 
reckoned  among  the  sixty-four  anatcharams,  or 
abuses,  which  were  introduced  by  Brahmanism.' 
Among  the  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu-Kush  there  are 
several  'cities  of  refuge,'  the  largest  being  the 
vill.age  of  Mergrom,  which  is  almost  entirely 
peopled  by  chiles,  or  descendants  of  persons  who 
have  slain  some  fellow-tribesman.*  In  the  Cau- 
casus holy  groves  offer  refuge  to  criminals,  as  also 
to  animals,  which  cannot  be  shot  there.' 

The  Barotse  of  South  Central  Africa  have  a  city 
of  refuge,  where  anybody  who  has  incurred  the 
king's  wrath  or  committed  a  crime  is  safe ;  the 
man  in  charge  of  it  is  expected  to  plead  for  him 
before  the  chief,  and  the  refugee  can  then  return  to 
his  house  in  peace.'  In  Congo  Franfais,  according 
to  Miss  Kingsley,  there  are  several  sanctuaries. 
'  The  great  one  in  the  Calabar  district  is  at  Omon. 
Thither  mothers  of  twins,  widows,  thieves,  and 
slaves  flee,  and  if  they  reach  it  are  safe.''  In 
Ashanti  a  slave  who  flees  to  a  temple  and  dashes 
himself  against  the  fetish  cannot  easily  be  brought 
back  to  his  master.'  Among  the  Negroes  of  Accra, 
criminals  used  to  '  seat  themselves  upon  the  fetish,' 
that  is,  place  themselves  under  its  protection ; 
but  murderers  who  sought  refuge  ^vith  the  fetish 
were  always  liable  to  oe  delivered  up  to  their 
pursuers.' 

4.  In  Morocco  the  tombs  of  saints  and  mosques 
offer  shelter  to  refugees,  especially  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  Sultan's  government  has 
no  power ;  even  the  descendants  of  the  saint  or 
his  manager  (v)knddam)  can  only  by  persuasion 
and  by  [iiomising  to  mediate  between  the  sujiidiant 
and  his  pursuer  induce  the  former  to  leave  the 
place.'"  In  other  Muhammadan  countries  there 
are,  or  have  been,  .similar  places  of  refuge."  In 
I'ersia  the  great  number  of  such  asylums  proved 
BO  injurious  to  public  safety,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  cent,  only  tliiee  mosques  were  left 
which  were  recognized  by  the  government  as  aflord- 
ing  protection  to  criminals  of  every  description." 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  right  of  a.sylum  origin- 
ally belonged  to  all   altars  (Ex21'3'-;   cf.  W.  K. 

1  Adair,  Hiilnry  0/  the  American  Indian!  (1776),  p.  169 ;  we 

also  pp.  li>S,  410. 

-  Iiancioll,  Hatine  Races  0/  the  Pacific  Slates,  iii.  (1883)  p. 
167  ;  Uoscana,  in  llohinson,  Li/e  in  California  (1S40),  p.  262  f. 

»  Oraul,  lirite  nach  Ostindicn,  iii.  (Is.'i4)pp.  ;«2,  S3S. 

4  Scolt  Koliert«on.  Kafirs  n/  Uie  llinduhush  (18U6),  p.  44L 

»  Ilahn,  Hankatisclu'  Iteiem  (1890),  p.  122. 

«  Arnot,  Garrmiame  (1889),  p.  77. 

7  Kirifslc.v,  TranelH  m  West  Africa  (1S97),  p.  408. 

8  llowdiiii,  iVissiim  lo  AshaiUee.  (1»1»),  p.  205. 

»  Moiuad,  ShiUlrinij  of  Guinea- Ktslen  (1822),  p.  89. 

10  Wfstcrinar'-U,  '  t-'dr,  or  the  Transference  of  Conditional 
Curses  in  M<inH-co,'  in  Anlhrop.  Es^aj/s  presented  to  K.  B. 
Tl/lor  (mm),  p.  372  f. 

"  (loldziher,  M uhammtdanische  Sludien,  I.  (1889)  p.  2S7f. ; 
Quatrenitre,  '  Mttnoire  siir  les  asiles  chez  les  Arabes,"  in 
M/moires  ile  I'lm^tHvt  de  Franet,  Academic  dee  Inecriplir.ra 
rt  nellesLettres,  xv.  pt.  ii.  (1842),  p.  313f. 

"  Polak,  Persien,  li.  (1806)  p.  8311.  ;  Uruitsch,  Im  Lande  der 
Sonne  (1886),  p.  246  ;  JacUon,  Persia  Past  and  Present  (1906). 
pp.  170,  2«7,  422. 
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Smith,  Ret.  of  Semites',  1894,  p.  148,  n.  1) ;  bnt  on 
the  abolition  of  the  local  altars  it  was  limited  to 
certain  cities  of  refuge,  three  on  either  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Dt  4"'-  19^).  Unintentional  manslayers 
were  sheltered  in  these  cities  ;  whereas,  if  a  refugee 
was  found  guilty  of  murder,  he  had  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  asylum  by  the  elders  of  his  town 
and  delivered  to  the  next  "kinsman  of  the  murdered 
person,  to  be  put  to  death  by  him  (Dt  IQ**-)- 
According  to  the  post-exilic  law,  the  refugee  could 
leave  the  place,  after  the  high  priest's  death, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  pursuit  of  the  avenger 
of  blood  (Nu  35^) ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
purchase  an  earlier  return  to  his  possession  with  a 
money  ransom  (Nu  35'-).  However,  the  restriction 
of  the  legal  right  of  asylum  to  the  case  of  in- 
voluntary homicide  was  undoubtedly  a  narrowing 
of  the  ancient  custom.  Many  heathen  sanctuaries 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  retained  even  in 
Roman  times  what  seems  to  have  been  an  unlimited 
right  of  asylum,  and  at  certain  Arabian  shrines 
the  god  likewise  gave  shelter  to  all  fugitives 
without  distinction,  and  even  stray  or  stolen  cattle 
that  reached  the  holy  ground  could  not  bo  reclaimed 
by  their  owners.' 

5.  In  Greece  many  sanctuaries  possessed  the 
right  of  asylum  down  to  the  end  of  paganism,  and 
any  violation  of  this  right  was  supposed  to  be 
severely  punished  by  the  deity.'  According  to  an 
old  tradition,  Romulus  established  a  sanctuair, 
dedicated  to  some  unknown  god  or  spirit,  on  the 
elope  of  the  Capitoline  HUl,  proclaiming  that  all 
who  resorted  to  it,  whether  bond  or  free,  should 
be  safe.'  This  tradition  and  also  some  other  state- 
ments made  by  Latin  writers*  seem  to  indicate 
that  from  ancient  times  certain  sacred  places  in 
Rome  gave  shelter  to  refugees ;  but  it  was  only 
at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  Roman  history 
that  the  right  of  sanctuary,  under  Greek  influence, 
became  a  recognized  institution  of  some  import- 
ance.' This  right  was  expressly  conferred  upon 
the  temple  which  in  the  year  42  B.C.  was  built  in 
honour  of  Ctesar;'  and  other  imperial  temples, 
as  also  the  statues  of  emperors,  laid  claim  to  the 
same  privilege.'  When  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  State,  a  similar  claim  was  made  by 
the  Churches ;  but  a  legal  right  of  asylum  was 
first  granted  to  them  by  Honorius  in  the  West 
and  Theodosius  in  the  East.'  Subsequently  it 
was  restricted  by  Justinian,  who  decreed  that  all 
manslayers,  adulterers,  and  kidnappers  of  women 
who  fled  to  a  church  should  be  taken  out  of  it.' 

6.  The  right  of  sanctuary  existed  among  the 
pagan  Slavs,  or  some  of  them,"  and,  as  it  seems, 
among  the  ancient  Teutons."  After  their  con- 
version  to  Christianity  the  privilege  of    asylum 

I  W.  R.  Smith,  p.  148  f. 

•Tac  Ann.  iii.  00 fl. ;  Farnell,  CvlU  of  the  Greek  Staut,  L 
(1896)  p.  73;  Westcott,  Essai/t  in  the  diitory  of  Retigiout 
Thought  in  the  Wert  (1S91),  p.  115 ;  Schmidt,  Die  Ethii  der 
Ilten  Qrieehen,  iL  (18S2)  p.  285 ;  Bulmerincq,  Dm  Atylrtcht 
(1863),  p.  85  ff. ;  Fuli  '  Das  Asvlrecht  im  Alterthum  and 
Mittelalt«r'  in  ZVRW  vii.  (ISS7)  p.  118(1.;  Earth,  dt  Gra- 
eorum  asylit  (1888). 

•  Dion>-giu8  of  Halirarnassus,  Antiquitate$  Ramana,  U.  16 ; 
lAry,  i.  8.  5  f. ;  Plutarch,  Romtiius,  ix.  6 ;  Strabo,  v.  3.  2,  p.  230. 

•  Valerius  Maximus.  Facta  dictaque  rneTnorainiia.  viii.  Q.  1 ; 
Dionys.  H»L  Antitj.  Rom,  vi.  45 ;  Cicero,  dt  Lege  Atjraria 
oratio  temnda,  14  (3«);  see  also  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der 
Romer,  IL  (18S6)  p.  68 1. 

»  8m  T»e.  Ann.  UL  88 ;  Plautus,  Rudena,  723 ;  Die  Cassias, 
Bitaria  Romana,  ilvU.  19;  Bulmerincq,  op.  ml.  p.  58(1.; 
MoDunsen,  Rnmviehet  Strajreeht  (1899),  p.  468  (. 

•  Dio  CassiuB,  iItII.  19. 

TTac.  Ann.  ir.  67;  Soatonhu,  Tibttvu,  68;  HommMO,  op. 
at.  p.  460. 

•  Mommsen,  op.  eU.  p.  461  L 
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Stemaiui,  Den  daruke  Retghittorie  indtU  Christian  V.'t  Lov 
(1871),  p.  678;  Brunner,  Devteche  Hrchtsieschichu,  U.  (1S92) 
p.  610;  ruld,  Ux.  eit.  p.  138  f.  ;  Prauenstadt,  Biutnelu  und 
Todttehiagtuhtie  im  de%Utehm  UittelaUer  (1881X  p.  61- 


Avithin  the  church  was  recognized  in  most  of  tlioir 
codes.  In  the  Middle  Ages  ;ind  later,  person^  who 
fled  to  a  church  or  to  certain  boundaries  surrounil- 
ing  it  were,  for  a  time  at  least,  safe  from  all 
prosecution,  it  being  considered  treason  against 
God,  an  offence  bej'ond  compensation,  to  force 
even  the  most  flagrant  criminal  from  His  .altar. 
The  ordinary  of  the  sacred  place,  or  his  official, 
was  the  only  one  who  conld  try  to  induce  him  to 
leave  it ;  but  if  he  failed,  the  utmost  that  could  bo 
done  was  to  deny  the  refugee  victuals,  so  that  he 
might  go  forth  voluntarily.'  In  the  Lex  Baiu- 
wariorum  (i.  7)  it  is  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  there  is  no  crime  which  may  not  be  pardoned 
from  the  fear  of  God  and  reverence  for  the  saints. 
But  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  gradually  subjected 
to  various  restrictions  both  by  secular  legisla- 
tion and  by  the  Church.'  Innocent  in.  enjoined 
that  refuge  should  not  be  given  to  a  highway 
robber  or  to  anybody  who  devastated  cultivated 
fields  »t  night,'  and,  according  to  Beaumanoir's 
Coutumes  du  Beauvoisis  (xi.  15 ff.),  dating  from 
the  13th  cent.,  it  was  also  denied  to  persons  guilty 
of  sacrilege  or  arson.  The  Parliament  of  Scotland 
enacted  that  whoever  sought  the  protection  of  the 
Church  for  homicide  should  be  required  to  come 
out  and  undergo  an  assize,  that  it  might  be  found 
whether  it  was  committed  of  '  forethought  felony ' 
or  in  'chaud-mell^';  and  only  in  the  latter  case 
was  he  to  be  restored  to  the  sanctuary,  the  sheriff 
being  directed  to  ^ve  him  security  to  that  effect 
before  requiring  him  to  leave  it.*  In  England  a 
malefactor  who  took  refuge  in  a  consecrated  church 
could  not  be  removed  from  it ;  but  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  four  neighbouring  '  vills '  to  beset  the  holy 
place,  prevent  nis  escape,  and  send  for  a  coroner, 
who  then  came  and  parleyed  with  the  refugee. 
The  latter  had  his  choice  between  submitting  to 
trial  and  abjuring  the  realm.  If  he  chose  to 
abjure  the  realm,  he  hurried,  dressed  in  pilgrim's 
guise,  to  the  port  which  was  assigned  to  him,  and 
left  England,  being  bound  by  his  oath  never  to 
return.  His  land  was  escheated,  his  chattels  were 
forfeited,  and  if  he  came  back  his  fate  was  that 
of  an  outlaw.  But  if  the  refugee  would  neither 
submit  to  trial  nor  abjure  the  realm,  then  the 
contention  of  the  civil  power  was  that,  at  all 
events  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  right  of  asylum  for 
forty  days,  he  was  to  be  starved  into  submission ; 
although  the  clergy  resented  this  interference 
with  the  peace  of  Holy  Church.'  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  vm.  there  were  certain  places  which 
were  allowed  to  be  '  places  of  tuition  and  privilege ' 
— in  fact,  cities  of  permanent  refuge  for  persons 
who  should,  according  to  ancient  usage,  have 
abjured  the  realm,  after  haNing  fled  to  a  church. 
There  was  a  governor  in  each  of  these  privileged 
places,  charged  with  the  daily  duty  of  mustermg 
nis  men,  who  were  not  to  exceed  twenty  in  each 
town,  and  who  had  to  wear  a  badge  whenever 
they  appeared  out  of  doors.  But  when  these 
regulations  were  made,  the  protection  of  sanctuary 
was  taken  away  from  persons  guilty  of  murder, 
rape,  burglary,  highway  robbery,  or  arson.  The 
law  of  sanctuary  was  then  left  unchanged  till  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  when,  in  theory,  the  privilege 
in  question  was  altogether  denied  to  criminals.' 
'  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  U.  (1867)  p.  69; 
Bulmerincq,  op.  eit.  p.  78  (T,  ;  Fuld,  loc.  eit.  p.  136  ff. ;  Bracton, 
dt  Legibus  et  cunntttudinidui  Anntux,  fol.  1366,  vol.  ii.  (1879) 
p.  392  f.  ;  Innes,  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Age»  (I860),  p.  195  f. 

2  Brunner,  op.  eit.  ii.  611  f. ;  Bulmerincq,  op.  eit.  p.  91  ff.; 
Fuld.  Inc.  eit.  p.  140 1. 

3  t;regor>'  IX.,  Di-crttalet,  UL  49.  4. 
*  Innes,  op.  eit.  p.  198. 

6  Pollock  and  ^IaiUand,  Bittory  of  Englith  Law  before  the 
Tiine  of  Edward  I.  ii.  (1898)  p.  690 1.;  ESviile,  '  L'abjuratio 
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Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  asylnmg  continued  to  exist 
in  England  bo  late  as  the  reign  of  George  I.,  wlien 
that  of  St.  Peter's  at  '^Vestininster  was  abolished.' 
In  the  legislation  of  Sweden  the  last  reference  to 
the  pri^niege  of  sanctuary  is  found  in  an  enactment 
of  1528.'  In  France  it  was  abolished  by  an 
ordonnane4  of  1639.'  In  Spain  it  existed  even 
in  the  19th  century.'  Not  long  ago  the  most 
important  churches  in  Abyssinia/  the  monastery 
of  Affaf  Woira  in  the  same  country,*  and  the 
q^narter  in  Gondar  where  the  head  of  the  Abys- 
sinian clergy  has  his  residence,'  were  reported  to 
be  asylums  for  criminals.  And  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  old  Christian  churches  among  the 
Soanetians  of  the  Caucasus.' 

Among  the  ancient  Irish  the  right  of  sanctuary 
also  existed.  This  was  of  two  sorts :  temporary 
within  the  precinct  {maigen)  of  a  person  of  rank, 
and  permanent  within  the  land  of  a  nostel  {bruden) 
or  the  glebe  {nemed,  termann)  of  a  church.  The 
maigen  varied  according  to  the  status  of  the  owner 
of  the  land,  ranging  from  the  radius  of  one  spear- 
cast  to  tiie  entire  plain  in  which  the  palace  of  a 
prorincial  king,  the  king  of  Ireland,  or  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  stood.  Within  the  maigen  the 
fugitive,  when  duly  certified  of  the  character  of 
tlie  place  and  granted  formal  permission  to  enter, 
was  safe,  so  long  as  he  in  no  wise  injured  the 
maigen  or  its  owner,  for  a  time,  but  must  sooner 
or  later  incur  the  penalty  of  his  original  misdeed. 
Within  the  bruden,  on  tne  other  hand,  a  homicide 
was  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  his  victim's  friends 
until  he  could  obtain  a  fair  trial  before  a  brehon, 
or  judge.  '  The  right  accorded  to  the  maigen  of  a 
dwelling  was  for  the  protection  of  the  owner 
against  scenes  of  violence  on  his  premises  by 
outsiders — not  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
fugitive;  and  as  it  depended  on  the  will  —  or 
caprice — of  the  owner,  it  was  uncertain.  It  was 
indeed  not  an  a-sylum  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  But  the  sanctuary  of  a  church  or  the 
asylum  of  a  bruden  was  absolute  and  inviolable, 
depending  ou  no  conditions  and  on  no  man's  will  or 
caprice.'' 

7.  In  many  cases  the  tombs  of  dead  or  the 
houses  of  living  persons  serve  as  asylums.  The 
Arab  poet  ^ammftd  found  a  safe  refuge  at  the 
tomb  of  his  enemy's  father.'"  In  the  monarchical 
states  of  the  Gallas,  in  Eiiatern  Africa.,  homicides 
enjoy  a  legal  right  of  asylum  if  they  have 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  a  hut  near  the  burial- 
place  of  the  king."  Anion;;  the  Barotse'^  and 
Kafirs"  the  tombs  of  chiefs  are  places  of  refuge. 
Among  the  Ovambos  in  Soutli-Westem  Africa  the 
village  of  a  great  thief  is  abandoned  at  his  death, 
except  by  the  memliers  of  a  certain  family,  who 
remain  there  to  prevent  it  from  falling  intu  utter 
decay  ;  and  condemned  c-riininals  who  contrive  to 
escape  to  one  of  these  deserted  villages  arc  safe, 
at  least  for  a  time."  Among  various  peoi>les  the 
domicile  of   the  chief   or   king  is  an  asylum  for 

1  Jujuerand,  Engtith  Wavfaring  lAJt  in  the  SliddU  Age» 
(ISK),  p.  168. 

'^  Nordfltruni,  Bidrag  tilt  den  tvenska  8amhdtlj)-/0r/attninge7it 
\ittoria,  II.  (1840)  p.  406. 
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\l  (1SE.S)  p.  246. 
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criminals;'  and  in  some  places  in  West  Africa 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  bouse  of  the  high 
priest.'  In  Usambara,  again,  a  murderer  cannot 
be  arrested  at  any  of  the  four  places  where  the 
great  wizards  of  the  country  reside.'  But  even 
the  house  of  an  ordinary  man  may  possess  the 
right  of  asylum.  Among  the  Bareas  and  Kunamas, 
in  Eastern  Africa,  a  murderer  who  finds  time  to 
flee  into  another  person's  dwelling  cannot  be  seized, 
and  it  is  considered  a  point  of  honour  for  the 
community  to  help  him  to  escape  abroad.*  In 
the  Pelew  Islands  '  no  enemy  may  be  killed  in  a 
house,  especially  not  in  the  presence  of  the  host.'  • 
In  Europe  the  privilege  of  asylum  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  sanctity  of  the  homestead  ;  •  and 
the  reach  of  a  man's  peace  was  proportionate  to 
his  rank.' 

8.  The  right  of  sanctuary  has  been  ascribed  to 
various  causes.  Obviously  erroneous  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  places  of  refuge  were  established  with  a 
view  to  protecting  unintentional  offenders  from 
punishment  or  revenge.'  The  restriction  of  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  to  cases  of  accidental 
injuries  is  not  at  all  general,  and  where  it  occurs 
it  is  undoubtedly  an  innovation  due  to  moral  or 
social  considerations.  Very  frequently  this  privi- 
lege has  been  attributed  to  a  desire  to  give  time  for 
the  first  heat  of  resentment  to  pass  over  before  the 
injured  party  could  seek  redress.'  But  although 
such  a  desire  may  have  helped  to  preserve  the 
right  of  asylum  where  it  has  once  come  into 
existence,  it  could  hardly  account  for  the  origin 
of  this  right.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  not  only  att'ords  temporary 
protection  to  the  refugee,  but  in  many  cases 
altogether  exempts  him  from  punishment  or 
retaliation,  and  that  shelter  is  given  even  to 
animals  which  have  fled  to  a  sacred  place.  And 
if  the  theory  referred  to  were  correct,  how  could 
we  explain  the  fact  that  the  right  of  asylum  is 
particularly  attached  to  sanctuaries  ?  It  has  been 
said  that  the  right  of  sanctuary  bears  testimony 
to  the  power  of  certain  places  to  transmit  their 
virtues  to  those  who  entered  them.'"  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  have  any  evidence  that  the 
fugitive  is  supposed  to  partake  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  which  shelters  him.  In  Morocco,  persons 
who  are  permanently  attached  to  mosques  or  the 
shrines  of  saints  are  generally  regarded  as  more 
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or  leas  holy  ;  bnt,  (o  fax  as  the  present  writer 
knows,  this  is  nerer  the  case  with  casual  risitors 
or  suppliants,  hence  it  is  hardly  from  fear  of  the 
refugee  that  his  pursuer  refrains  from  laying  hands 
on  him.  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  has  stated  part  of 
the  truth  in  saying  that  '  the  assertion  of  a  man's 
imdoabted  rights  as  against  a  fugitive  at  the 
sanctuary  is  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  its 
holiness.  '  There  is  an  almost  instinctive  fear  of 
disturbing  the  peace,  and  particularly  of  shedding 
blood,'  in  a  holy  place ;  and  if  it  is  improper  to 
commit  any  act  of  violence  in  the  house  of  another 
man,  it  is  naturally  considered  equally  offensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  much  more  dangerons,  to  do 
■o  in  the  homestead  of  a  supernatural  being.  But 
this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  matter;  another, 
equally  important,  still  calls  for  an  explanation. 
Why  should  the  gods  or  saints  themselves  be  so 
anxious  to  protect  criminals  who  have  sought 
refuge  in  their  sanctuaries?  Why  do  they  not 
deliver  them  up  to  justice  through  their  earthly 
representatives  ? 

The  answer  lies  in  certain  ideas  which  refer  to 
human  as  well  as  divine  protectors  of  refugees. 
The  god  or  saint  is  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  a  man  to  whose  dwelling  a  person  has  fled  for 
shelter.  According  to  Moorish  ideas,  the  owner  of 
the  house  or  tent  must,  in  his  o^vn  interest,  assist 
the  fugitive ;  for,  by  being  in  close  contact  with 
him  and  his  family  and  his  oelongings,  the  refugee 
is  thought  to  be  able  to  transfer  to  them  curses 
and  evu  wishes.  He  is  in  the  'dr  of  his  host,  and 
l-'dr  denotes  a  compulsory  relation  between  two 
persons,  the  constraming  character  of  which  is  due 
to  the  belief  in  the  transference  of  a  conditional 
curse.'  Ideas  of  this  sort  seem  commonly  to 
underlie  the  duty  of  assisting  a  suppliant ;  ♦  and 
especially  when  the  protector  is  so  mighty  a  per- 
sonage as  a  king  or  chief  or  high  priest,  his  domicile 
then  readily  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  inWolable 
place  of  refuge.  Sometimes  a  criminal  can,  in  a 
similar  way,  oe  a  danger  to  the  king  even  from 
a  distance,  or  by  meeting  him,  and  must  in  con- 
sequence be  paraoned.  In  Madagascar  an  offender 
escaped  punishment  if  he  could  obtain  sight  of 
the  soverei^,  whether  before  or  after  conviction  ; 
hence  criminals  at  work  on  the  high  road  were 
ordered  to  withdraw  when  the  sovereign  was 
known  to  be  coming  by.'  In  Usambara  even  a 
murderer  is  safe  as  soon  as  he  has  touched  the 
person  of  the  king.'  Among  the  Marutse  and 
neighbouring  tribes,  a  person  who  is  accused  of 
any  crime  receives  pardon  if  he  lays  a  cnpa — the 
fossilized  base  of  a  conical  shell,  which  is  the  most 
highly  valued  of  all  their  instruments — at  the  feet 
of  his  chief ;  and  a  miscreant  likewise  escapes 
punishment  if  he  reaches  and  throws  himself  on 
the  king's  drums.'  On  the  Slave  Coast,  '  criminals 
who  are  doomed  to  death  are  always  gagged,  be- 
cause if  a  man  should  speak  to  the  king  he  must 
be  pardoned.'*  In  Ashanti,  if  an  offender  should 
succeed  in  swearing  on  the  king's  life,  he  must  be 
pardoned,  because  such  an  oath  is  believed  to  in- 
volve danger  to  the  king  ;  hence  knives  are  driven 
through  tne  cheeks  from  opposite  sides,  over  the 
tongue,  to  prevent  him  from  speaking.'  So  also 
among  the  Romans,  according  to  an  old  Jewish 
writer,  a  person  condemned  to  death  was  gagged 
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to  prevent  him  from  cursing  the  klne.'  Fear 
of  tlie  curses  pronounced  by  a  dissatisfied  refugee 
likewise,  in  all  probability,  underlay  certain  other 
customs  which  were  prevalent  in  ancient  Rome. 
A  servant  or  slave  who  came  and  fell  down  at 
the  feet  of  Juppiter's  high  priest,  taking  hold  of 
his  knees,  was  lor  that  day  freed  from  the  whip ; 
and  if  a  prisoner  with  irons  and  bolts  on  his  feet 
succeeded  in  approaching  the  high  priest  in  his 
house,  he  was  let  loose  and  his  fetters  were  thrown 
on  to  the  road,  not  through  the  door,  but  from 
the  roof.'  Moreover,  if  a  criminal  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  death  accidentally  met  a  Vestal  virgin, 
on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  his  life  was 
saved.'  So  sensitive  to  imprecations  were  both 
Juppiter's  high  priest  and  the  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
that  the  Praetor  was  never  allowed  to  compel  them 
to  take  an  oath.'  Among  several  peoples  even 
ordinary  women  are  regarded,  in  a  way,  as  asylums, 
probably  from  fear  of  the  magic  power  attributed  to 
their  sex.  In  various  parts  of  Morocco,  especially 
among  the  Berbers  and  Jbftla,  or  northern  moun- 
taineers, a  person  who  takes  refuge  with  a  woman 
by  touching  her  is  safe  from  his  pursuer.  Among 
the  Arabs  of  the  plains  this  custom  is  dying  out, 
owing  to  their  subjection  to  the  Sultan's  govern- 
ment ; '  but  among  certain  Asiatic  Bedawin,  the 
tribe  of  Shammar,  '  a  woman  can  protect  any 
number  of  persons,  or  even  tents.''  Among  the 
Circassians,  'a  stranger  who  intrusts  hiiiisSf  to 
the  patronage  of  a  Avoman,  or  is  able  to  touch  mth 
his  mouth  the  breast  of  a  wife,  is  spared  and  pro- 
tected as  a  relation  of  the  blood,  though  he  were 
the  enemy,  nay  even  the  murderer,  of  a  similar 
relative.''  The  inhabitants  of  Bareges  in  Bigorre 
have,  down  to  recent  times,  preserved  the  old 
custom  of  pardoning  a  criminal  who  has  sought 
refuge  with  a  woman.' 

Now,  as  a  refugee  may  by  his  curse  force  a  king 
or  a  priest  or  any  other  human  being  with  whom 
he  establishes  some  kind  of  contact,  to  protect  him, 
so  he  may  in  a  similar  manner  constrain  a  god  or 
saint  as  soon  as  he  has  entered  his  sanctuary. 
According  to  the  Moorish  expression,  he  is  then  m 
the  'dr  of  the  saint,  and  the  saint  is  bound  to 
protect  him,  just  as  a  host  is  bound  to  protect  his 
guest.  It  is  not  only  men  that  have  to  fear  the 
curses  of  dissatisfied  refugees.  jEschylus  puts  the 
following  words  into  the  mouth  of  Apollo,  when 
he  declares  his  intention  to  assist  his  suppliant, 
Orestes :  '  Terrible  both  among  men  and  gods  is 
the  wrath  of  a  refugee,  when  one  abandons  him 
with  intent.'* 

LiTRRATORE.— Bulmerincq,  Das  Aeytrechl,  Dorpcit,  1853  ;R. 
Andree,  *  Die  Asyle,'  in  Globus  xxxviii.,  Brunswick,  1880  ;  Fuld, 
•Das  Asylrecht  im  Alterthum  und  Mittelalter,' in  Zi'/iirviL, 
Stuttgart,  1887  ;  Barth,  de  Grcecorum  asylis^  Strassburg,  ISSS  ; 
J.  G.  Frazer,  *The  Ori^  of  Tolemisni,'  in  Tfie  Fortuightl]/ 
Review,  N.S.,  Ixv.,  London,  1899;  Hellwig,  Das  Asylrecht  der 
Naturclilker,  Berlin,  1903  ;  Westermarcli,  The  Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Moral  Ideas,  ii.  (London,  1908)  pp.  628-638. 

Edward  Westermarck. 

ATARGATIS. —Atargatis_  CKrifryaru,  'krap- 
■ydrri,  'ATipryaTif,  'Aro^dreiT-is,  'XTTa[p}yd8ri)  is  the 
Greek  pronunciation  of  .inviny,  a  Syrian  goddess 
often  mentioned  by  classical  writers.  The  Aram, 
name  was  shortened  into  nnynn,  the  regular  form 
in  the  Talmud,  Syr.  literature,  and  Armenian  ; 
and  from   this  was  derived   Aepicrrii,    Derceto,   a 

'  Quoted  by  Leiias,  '  Cursing,'  in  JE  iv.  390  (c(.  in  geneni, 
for  Biblical  and  Talmudic  material,  Toy  and  Ginzberg,  ib.  ii. 
868-259). 

2  Plutarch,  Qtitstionet  Ronuma,  111 ;  Aoliu  (}elliua.  Noctu 
AtticiT.  X.  15.  8^  10. 

3  Plutarch,  .\  uma,  x.  6. 

*  Aulas  Gellius,  x.  16.  81. 

*  Westemiarck,  Origin  and  Develop,  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  (.  068. 
6  Ijiyard,  Discocerus  in  the  Ruint  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 

(1853),"  p.  318. 

'  Pallas,  Travels  through  the  Southern  Provinae  of  ths 
Russian  Empire,  i.  (1802)  p.  404. 

8  Fischer,  Berirreisen,  i.  (1804)  p.  ML 

*  iEschylus,  Eumenides,  2320. 
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common  Gr.  and  Lat.  form.  The  origin  of  this 
name  was  a  matter  of  much  apeculation  tn  earlier 
scholars.  Selden  (de  Dis  Hyris,  178)  explained  it 
as  a  corruption  of  J^'t^k,  '  f^reat  fisli,'  and  connected 
it  with  Uaj;on  ;  Sickler  [Die  Hicroglijjilicn,  74  f.) 
and  Gesenius  (Com.  itb.  Is.  ii.  342)  interpreted  it  as 
V^lVt  'greatness  of  fortune'  ;  Movers  [Phonizier, 
i.  594)  as  Aram.  Kny-ji,  '  cleft,'  like  Heb.  n^pj,  as  a 
de.signation  for '  female ' ;  de  Vogii^  (Syrie  Cenlrale, 
Imc.  Sem.  If.),  followed  by  Baudissin  (Jahve  et 
Moloch,  25),  asnyvi;^,  '  fullness  of  favourable  time.' 
All  these  etymologies  were  set  aside  by  the  dis- 
covery of  inscriptions  bearing  the  name  nnjnnp,  the 
original  Aram,  designation  of  the  goddess  (see 
below).  Ewald  {Insrhr.  von  Sidon,  1856,  p.  52)  at 
once  recognized  that  this  was  compoundea  out  of 
iny,  'Atar,  and  nnv,  'Ate,  two  well-known  Syrian 
deities,  and  in  this  view  he  has  been  followed  by 
Levy  (Phon.  Stud,  ii,  39),  Noldeke  (ZDMG  xxiv. 
1871),  pp.  92,  109),  Baudissin  {Studien,  i.  238  ;  PME' 
ii.  172),  Baethgen  (Bcitrdge,  69  ir.),  and  nearly  all 
recent  scholars.  Lagarde  (Mitt.  i.  1884,  77  f.) 
doubts  the  correctne.ss  of  this  view,  and  Jensen 
(Hittiter  und  Armenier,  1898,  157  f.)  suggests  that 
Atargatis  is  derived  from  a  hypothetical  Hittite 
goddess  Tarkhu.  Neither  of  these  scholars  has 
succeeded,  however,  in  disproving  the  commonly 
accepted  etymology. 

'Atar,  the  first  element  in  the  compound,  is  the 
Aramaic  form  of  the  name  that  appears  in  Canaan 
as  'Ashtar(t),  (Astarte) ;  in  Assyr.  and  Bab.  as 
Ishtar  ;  in  South  Arabia  as  'Athtar  ;  in  Abyssinia 
as'Astar  ;  in  Moab  as'Ashtar.     Heb.  ti  and  Arab. 

■  *  '  regularly  correspond  with  Aram,  n,  so  that 
Ileb.  mnpy  becomes  Arajii.  inny.  'Athtar  was  soon 
assimilated  into'^«</r,  and  this  was  written  nny, 
the  usual  form  in  the  iiiMiiptioiis.  The  phonetic 
relation  of  these  various  forms  shows  tliat  'Athtar 
('Ashtart,  Astarte)  w.as  a  piiniitive  Semitic  deity 
who  must  have  been  worshippi'd  liy  llie  Arama'ans 
from  the  earliest  limes.  Tlie  liist  appearance  of 
the  name  is  in  the  .Annals  of  Ashurbanii)al  (Kassam, 
vjii.  112,  124  =  KIB  ii.  221  f.;  Cyl.  B,  vii.  'J2  =  A7L' 
ii.  215,  n.  4),  where  the  form  Atar-sanuiin, '  heavenly 
Alar,' indicates  the  Aramaic  origin  of  tlio divinity. 
It  appears  also  in  Syrian  proper  names  sucli  as 
Atar-bi'di,  Atar-gabri,  Atar-'idri,  Alar-stiri  (Johns, 
Ass.  Doomsday  Book,  17  ;  Hilprccht,  Bub.  Exp.  ix. 
51,  76).  A  gem  bears  the  insciijition  "yiny,  'Atar 
is  strong'  (Levy,  Phon.  Stud.  li.  3S  ;  E.  Meyer, 
ZDMG  xxxi.  1877,  732,  n.  1).  From  none  of  the.se 
early  mentions  does  it  ai)|>ear  whether  Atar  is 
masculine  or  feminine.  In  South  Arabia,  Abys- 
sinia, and  Moab  it  is  masculine,  in  Assyria  and 
Canaan  it  is  feminine  (cf.  Barton,  Semitic  Origins, 
ch.  iv.).  Winckler  (Alturicnt.  Forsrh.  i.  528)  has 
shown,  however,  tliat  Ashurbanipal  in  two  texts 
equates  Atar-samain  with  the  Assyrian  Ishtar, 
which  is  always  feminine  (in  spite  of  tlie  absence 
of  feni.  ending).  Slrabo  also  (xvi.  785)  says  that 
Athara  is  the  same  as  Atargatis,  and  Atargatis  is 
always  feminine.  Athura  seems  clearly  to  be 
a  variant  form  of  'Athtar,  'Attar,  and  Noldeke 
(ZDMG  xxiv.  109)  explains  it  on  the  analogy  of 
Arab.  'Athur  for  'Aththur,  'As/uihur,  'Assyria.' 
Justin  (Hi-H.  Phil,  xxxvi.  2)  sjieaks  of  Arates 
(Arathis=  Atliares)  as  the  wife  of  Damascus,  for 
whom  he  built  a  temple.  In  the  light  of  this  evi- 
dence there  can  be  no  doul>L  that  the  Aramaean 
Atar  was  a  goddess  (see  Ashtaiit). 

'Ate  or  'Athe,  the  second  element  in  the  com- 
pound name  Atargatis,  appears  in  the  forms  nry, 
xny,  and  ny  in  I'almyrene  proper  names,  e.g.  [mny, 
apyny,  'A$-naKajiot,  nnyini,  Nnyiai,  ZajSSao^Tjf  or  2o^- 
StaByjf,  nnynj,  .inyn^v,  nny  as  the  name  of  a  man,  and 
'ny  as  tlie  name  of  a  woman  (de  Vogiii',  Insc.  Sem. 
No.  :t(),  6,  19,  63,  74,  107,  143,  51  ;   Mordtinann, 


'  Nene  Beitrftge  z.  Knnde  Palmyra's,'  SMA  1875, 
47  ;  Sachau,  ZDMG  xxxv.  1881,  p.  740  f.).  It  aj.- 
pears  also  in  Phoen.  inscriptions  from  Cyprus  m 
the  names  nyij  and  ••^mny  (CIS,  No.  93,  79;  cf. 
Noldeke,  ZDMG  xlii.  1888,  p.  471  ;  Hal6vy, 
Melanges  de  critique  et  d'histoire,  1883,  146).  In 
Gr.  inscriptions  and  authors  it  assumes  the  forms 
'Mr),  'AOijt,  'Aflos,  'Effaot.  These  forms  and  the 
masc.  verbs  in  the  Palmyrene  proper  names  sug- 
gest that  'Ate  is  a  male  divinity,  out  there  is  so 
much  looseness  in  Palmyrene  in  the  agreement  of 
the  verb  with  the  gender  of  its  subject  that  this 
argument  is  not  conclusive.  Pseudo-Melito  (in 
Otto's  Corp.  Apol.  Christ,  ix.  426,  505 ;  Cureton, 
Spicileg.  44,  25  Syr.)  describes  >_tAlk,  'Ati,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Hadyab  (Adiabene),  and  uses  the  femi- 
nine in  speaking  of  her,  but  this  testimony  also 
is  far  from  decisive.  As  uncertain  as  the  sex 
of  'Ate  is  his  (or  her)  identity.  De  VogU6  and 
Baudissin  think  that  the  name  is  \b\,  Heb.  ny,  in 
the  sense  of  '  favourable  season,'  and  that  it  was 
used  originally  merely  to  distinguish  the  'Atar  of 
Heliopolis  from  other  Atars,  but  subsequently  was 
separated  from  her  as  the  name  of  an  independent 
deity.  This  is  very  unlikely.  Combinations  of 
two  deities  into  one  are  common  in  the  Semitic 
world,  but  the  separation  of  one  into  two  is  an 
unknown  phenomenon.  Levy  (Phon.  Stud.  iv.  7) 
and  Six  (Aumism.  Chron.  1878,  108)  hold  tha.t' Ate 
comes  from  'Ante,'Anath,  but  the  Gr.  equivalent 
'A0-I)  makes  this  view  difhcult.  Baethgen  (Beitr, 
71  ff.)  identifies  'Ate  with  Attes  (a  Lydian  deity), 
which  appears  in  the  proper  names  Sadyattes, 
Myattes,  AJyattes,  and  he  appeals  to  Lucian's  story 
(dc  Dca  Syr.  15)  of  the  founding  of  the  temple  at 
Hiera|iolis  by  Attes  the  Lydian  in  honour  of  Rhea 
wlio  had  castrated  him.  In  that  case  the  phonetic 
relation  of  Athes  to  Attes  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Athara  to  Attar  (see  above).  Hommel  (PSBA, 
1897,  p.  81)  thinks  also  that  the  original  seat  of 
the  worship  of 'Ate  was  in  eastern  Asia  Minor  (see 
|Atk,  Attls). 

When  so  unich  doubt  exists  as  to  the  character 
of  'Ate,  it  is  diilicult  to  determine  what  is  the 
relation  of  Atar  to  this  deity  in  the  compound 
'Atar-'Ate,  or  how  the  character  of  the  primitive 
Semitic  'Atar  is  modified  by  this  relationship. 
Meyer  (ZDMG  xxxi.  73U)  and  Hommel  (I.e.)  re- 
gard Atar  as  the  wife  ot  Ate,  butHadad  is  always 
rej>rcsented  as  her  consort.  HaI6vy  (I.e.  224)  sug- 
gests that 'Atar  is  the  daughter  of  "Ate,  and  com- 
pares '  Islitar  the  dan;;hter  of  Sin.'  Baudissin 
[PHE^  ii.  IT^i)  ililnUs  tiiat,  if  'Ate  is  a  real  name 
and  not  a  mere  til  Ic  of  '.4tar,  he  is  probably  the  son 
of  Atar  (cl.  Ishtar  and  Tanimuz  and  the  legends 
given  below  of  At;irf;alis  and  her  son).  Baethgen 
(Beitr.  71  II')  thinks  that  the  relationship  is 'Atar 
='Ate,  ie.  Attes  has  lost  his  identity  in  'Atar; 
and  he  appeals  to  Lucian's  story  (see  above).  The 
philological  method  cannot  throw  much  light  on 
this  (jroblem,  and  we  are  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
allusions  in  the  inscriptions  and  in  classical  writers 
in  order  to  ascertain  tlie  character  of  Atargatis. 

'J'he  earliest  references  to  the  worship  of  this 
goddess  are  found  in  fragments  of  Ctesias  (t  c.  B.C. 
400)  scattered  throtigh  the  writings  of  later  classical 
authors  (cf.  Ctes.  lieliq.  ed.  Biihr,  393-395  ;  Miiller, 
in  Dindorf's  Herodotus,  1611'.).  Strabo  (xvi.  785) 
says  that  Ctesiaa  calls  Atargate  Derkitd.  Diodonis 
Siculus(ii.  4),  independence  upon  Ctesias  (cf.  ii.  20), 
narrates  that  Aphrodite  was  angry  with  Derk€t<'), 
and  caused  her  to  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
youth  among  tho.se  who  sacrificed  in  the  temple 
in  Askalon.  By  him  she  became  the  mother  of 
Semiramis.  Filled  with  shame,  she  caused  the 
youth  to  disappear,  and  placed  the  child  in  a 
desert,  where  slie  was  fed   by  doves.     She  then 
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cast  herself  into  a  lake  near  Askalon  and  was 
changed  into  a  fish,  witli  the  exception  of  her  face. 
This  IS  the  origin  of  the  half-human  half-lish  image 
of  DorkCtA.  The  same  story  is  repeated  by  Athena- 
goras  (L,cg(it.  pro  Christ.  26)  and  by  an  anonymous 
author  (Bahr,  op.  cit.  393  f.;  Miiller,  op.  cit.  18),  who 
also  calls  Derkfit6  '  the  Syrian  goddess.'  Eratos- 
thenes (Cataster.  38)  cites  Ctesias  as  his  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Derk6t6  was  saved  by  a  fish 
at  Bambyce  (Hierapolis,  the  modem  Membidj)  in 
northern  Syria.  He  also  calls  her  the  goddess  of 
Syria.  Hyginus  (Astron.  ii.  41)  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Ctesias,  that  a  fish  rescued  Isis  {i.e. 
Derk6t<i)  from  the  sea,  and  therefore  the  Syrians 
■egard  fishes  as  holy,  abstain  from  eating  them, 
and  worship  golden  images  of  them.  Xanthus 
the  Lydian,  a  contemporary  of  Ctesias,  cited  by 
Mnaseaa,  according  to  Athenseus  (viii.  37),  states 
(if  the  citation  be  genuine)  that  Atarratis  because 
of  her  priile  was  seized  by  the  Lydian  Mopsus 
and  cast  with  her  son  Ichthus  ('  fish  ')  into  a  lake 
near  Askalon,  where  she  was  devoured  by  fishes. 
Hesychius  (a.v.  ' A-rTayiSii)  says  that  she  is  called 
'ABdpri  by  Xanthus. 

The  earliest  epigraphic  evidence  of  the  worship 
of  Atargatis  is  found  on  a  coin  bearing  on  one  side 
the  inscription  Tin  lap,  'Abd-Hadad,  on  the  other 
inynny,  'Atar'atu  (de  Luynes,  Essai  .«/r  la  numismat. 
des  Satrap.,  1846,  p.  39,  pi.  v.;  Blau,  ZDMG  vi. 
18.52,  pp.  473  f.).  be  Luynes  supposed  that  this 
belonged  to  the  Persian  period,  but  it  is  probably 
to  be  assigned  rather  to  the  early  Greek  period. 
It  comes  perhaps  from  Hierapolis,  and  is  interest- 
ing as  confirming  the  statements  of  later  writers 
that  Hadad  and  Atargatis  were  the  two  great 
divinities  of  Syria.  Other  coins  of  "Abd-Hadad 
show  the  more  usual  spelling  nnjnni',  'Atar'ateh 
(see  Waddinrton,  RN  vi.  1861,  p.  9  fif.  ;  Six, 
Numifmatic  ChronieU,  1878,  p.   105). 

According  to  2  Mac  12^",  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  the 
year  b.c.  164  went  forth  against  Camion  and  the 
temple  of  Atergatis  (rb  ' ArepyiTiov)  and  slew  25,000 
people.  In  1  Mae  ,5"  this  is  described  as  t4  H/itvot 
if  Kapyatn.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  cult  of 
Atargatis  flourished  during  the  Greek  period  not 
only  in  Hierapolis  and  Askalon,  but  also  m  Bash.an. 
An  inscription  of  the  same  period  from  Kefr 
Haawar,  on  the  road  between  Damascus  and 
Banias,  bearing  the  word  [  'A}rapyiTri  indicates  pro- 
bably that  there  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  in  this 
place  (Waddington,  No.  1890).  Excavations  in 
Delos  have  disclosed  a  number  of  votive  inscrip- 
tions to  Atargatis  dating  from  a  period  shortly 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Here 
occur  the  forms  'Arapyirii,  'hripyans,  'Ara/rydTfiTis 
(BCH  in.  407),  and  kripyaTis  (ib.  vi.  495  ff.,  vii. 
477,  viii.  132).  These  inscriptions  combine  Atar- 
gatis and  Adados  (Hadad)  and  identify  Atargatis 
with  Aphrodite.  In  one  case  she  is  called 'A^^oSIt-t) 
'ATd/>7aTis,  in  another  oTTr;  'A(ppodlTii.  Her  priests 
are  called  '  Hierapolitans,'  either  because  this  was 
a  colony  that  had  come  from  Hierapolis,  or  because 
the  cult  was  known  to  be  derived  from  that  city. 

Ovid  (t  A.D.  17)  tells  how  Dercetis  was  changed 
into  a  fish  in  Palestine  (Metam.  iv.  44-46).  Ger- 
manicus  (+A.D.  19)  calls  her  'the  Syrian  p-oddess,' 
Derceto,  and  Atargatis  [Scholia  on  Aratits,  ed. 
Breysig,  pp.  65,  98?.,  125,  176),  and  adds  the  new 
information  that  she  was  changed  into  a  fish  at 
Bambyce  (Hieraixilis).  Strabo  (tA.D.  24)  says, 
'  Atargate  (according  to  some  MSS,  Arta"ate)  the 
Syrians  call  Atliara,  but  Ctesias  calls  her  fierkfiti^.' 
Here  Atargatis  is  identified  with  'Athar  (=Ath- 
tar,  Ashtart,  Aatarte)  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  she  is  identified  with  Aphrodite  in  the 
Delo.s  inscriptions  (cf  xvi.  748,  785).  Cornutus 
(t  .>-.  i>.  68)  records  [de  Nat.  Deor.  6)  that  fishes  and 
doves  were  sacred  to  Atargatis,  the  goddess  of  the 


Syrians,  and  therefore  were  not  eaten.  Pliny 
(tA.D.  79),  in  HN  v.  13  (14),  69,  says  of  Jopp, 
'  There  is  worshipped  the  fabulous  Ceto.'  Whether 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  sea-monster  (ic^toj), 
whose  skeleton,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
was  shown  at  Joppa,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  truncated  form  of  Der-ceto,  is  uncertain 
(cf.  Baudissin,  Studien,  ii.  178).  In  v.  23  (19),  81, 
Pliny  identifies  Atargatis  with  Derceto,  and  says 
that  she  was  worshipped  at  Hierapolis,  or  Bambyce, 
or  Mabog.  In  xxxii.  2,  (8)  17,  he  speaks  of  the 
pond  of  sacred  fish  at  the  temple  of  Hierapolis. 
Plutarch  {Crass.  17)  says  of  the  goddess  of  Hier- 
apolis that  some  call  her  Aphrodite,  others  Hera, 
while  others  regard  her  as  the  divinity  who  out  of 
moisture  produces  the  seeds  of  all  things,  and  haa 
shown  men  the  way  to  all  good  things. 

A  Palrayrene  bilingual  of  the  year  A.D.  140  (de 
VogU6,  Inscr.  Sem.  3  =  Waddington,  2588)  mentions 
.nnyinv,  or  ['ATopJyiiTei,  as  one  of  the  '  good  '  or  one 
of  the  '  national '  gods.  On  the  strength  of  this  in- 
scription a  broken  Palmyrene  text  (C/G  iii.  4480) 
is  doubtless  to  be  restored  ['Arap7]<iTet.  Another 
inscription  of  the  2nd  cent,  from  Astypalaea,  near 
Crete,  reads, ' ATapryaTtiTl  iviSriKav  (see  Kayet, '  D^di- 
cace  k  la  deesse  Atergatis,'  BCH  iii.  1879,  pp. 
406  ff.;  cf.  CIG  iv.  7046  ;  ZDMG  xxxix.  43). 

The  fullest  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  cult  of  Atar- 
gatis at  Hierapolis  is  found  in  the  treatise  of  Lacian 
(t  c.  A.D.  200),  de  Dea  Syria.  Lucian  was  himself 
a  Syrian,  and  speaks  as  an  eye-witness.  He  never 
calls  the  goddess  Atargatis,  and  refuses  to  identify 
her  with  Derk6t6  of  Askalon,  because  the  image 
in  that  place  had  a  fish's  taU,  while  the  one  in  Hier- 
apolis had  perfect  human  form  (14).  He  prefers  to 
call  her  Hera  (1,  16),  although  he  admits  tliat  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that  she  is 
Rhea  (15).  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  '  Syrian  goddess  '  is  really  Atargatis.  His  title 
2u/)(a  0ebi  is  one  that  is  constantly  applied  to  this 
divinity  by  other  writers.  Hierapolis  is  knovm  to 
have  been  a  chief  centre  of  her  cult.  The  priests  of 
Atargatis  at  Delos  entitle  themselves  Hierapolitans. 
In  the  temple  was  a  pond  of  sacred  fish,  snch  as 
Pliny  describes  in  the  temple  of  Atargatis  at  Hier- 
apolis ;  and  Lucian  himself  narrates  that  the  people 
said  that  the  temple  was  built  by  Semiramis  in 
honour  of  her  mother  Derk6t6,  and  that  they  ab- 
stained from  eating  fish  and  doves,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  people  of  Askalon  (14). 

The  temple  of  Hierapolis  in  described  by  Luciao  aa  the  largeat 
and  richest  in  Syria.  To  it  pilgrims  came  from  all  parte  of 
Western  Asia  (10).  It  stood  on  a  hill  In  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  was  surrounded  with  two  walls,  one  of  which  was  very 
ancient.  To  the  north  of  the  sanctuary  lay  a  court  100  cubite 
square.  In  this  stood  a  row  of  huee  stone  phalli,  one  of  which 
a  man  ascended  twice  a  year,  ana  remained  on  the  top  seveD 
days  offering  prayers  for  the  people,  who  placed  gifta  at  the 
bottom.  In  the  court  there  was  also  an  altar  of  bronze,  and 
round  about  it  were  a  multitude  of  statues  of  gods,  heroea,  and 
kings,  among  them  '  Semiramis.'  Here  also  bullocks,  horses, 
eagles,  bears,  and  lions  fed  together  (2S-2d,  30-41).  in  the  inner 
temple,  to  which  only  certain  priests  were  admitted,  stood  three 
golden  images.  The  first  was  that  of  Hera  (Atargatis),  which 
had  attributes  not  only  of  Hera  but  also  of  Athene,  Aphrodite, 
Selene,  Rhea,  Artemis,  Nemesis,  and  the  Fates.  In  one  hand 
she  carried  a  sceptre,  in  the  other  a  distaff.  On  her  bead,  which 
was  surrounded  with  rays,  she  wore  a  tower-crown,  and  she  was 
encircled  with  a  girdle  like  that  of  Urania.  She  stood  on  lions, 
and  had  a  drum  like  that  of  Rhea  (32,  cf.  15).  The  second  image 
bore  a  general  resemblance  to  Zeus,  although  it  was  called  by  a 
different  name.  It  was,  doubtless,  Hadad,  who  was  represented 
iiniu-d  with  a  thunderbolt.  Between  these  two  stood  a  third 
iniai;e,  the  sex  of  which  Lucian  could  not  determine.  It  had  no 
nitnie,  ho  says,  but  was  called  merely  (nj/xijioi', '  sign.'  [Baethgen 
{Beitrdge,  73)  is  doubtless  correct  in  regarding  this  statement  as 
due  to  a  mistake  on  Lucian's  part  of  nnN  for  nny.  The  third 
divinity  was  really  'Ate,  whose  name  appears  as  the  second  ele- 
ment in  nnfi/iy,  Atargatis.]  As  to  the  origin  of  the  temple, 
some  said  it  was  built  by  Deucalion,  others  bjr  Atte8(=  Ate?), 
others  by  Semiramis,  and  others  by  Stratonice.  Lucian  pre. 
ferred  to  believe  that  it  was  the  work  of  Dionysus  (12-29). 

The  priesthood  of  the  temple  was  very  numerous,  and  was 
tiividtd  into  classes  that  exercised  different  functions.  Con. 
spiruous  among  these  were  the  Gaili.  or  eunuch-priests.     On 
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occafllonfl  yoang  men  worked  themselTee  Into  %  freniy 

through  music  fcnd  other  relif^ous  exercises,  and  then  castrated 
themselves.  After  this  they  wore  women's  dress,  and  travelled 
about  the  country  carr\  iiip  an  iniape  of  the  goddess,  which  they 
worshipped  with  wild  orf^ies,  lioi^piiip  one  another  and  cutting 
Uiemselves  with  knives  (60-63,  ct.  A  sin.  35-44).  Of  this  custom 
Ladan  offers  two  explanations.  One  was  that  it  was  in  honour 
of  Attea  CAt«?),  who  was  castrated  by  Rhea,  and  wandered 
through  the  world  In  female  attire ;  the  other  was  that  It  waa 
In  memory  of  Combabus,  who  mutilated  himaelf  In  order  to 
ftToid  compromising  himself  with  Queen  Stratonlce.  Ther« 
wer«  also  female  devotees  in  the  temple  (iSX  and  Ucentioui 
ritei  were  practised  as  a  part  of  religion  (22), 

One  of  the  great  annual  ceremonies  consisted  In  carrying  the 
third  image  CAle  ?)  to  the  sea-shore  and  bringing  thence  Jars  of 
Ma  water,  which  were  poured  into  a  hole  in  the  temple  precincts 
(18,  83,  48).  Another  ceremony  fn  the  spring  consisted  in  piling 
op  trees  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temjile,  heaping  upon  them 

Erment«,  treasures,  and  all  sorta  of  animals,  and  then  burning 
t  whole  In  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  of  Syria,  who  were 
Lrought  by  their  devotees  to  witness  the  rite  (49).  Domestic 
animals,  except  the  hog,  were  offered  In  sacrifloe.  These  were 
presented  In  the  temp^,  and  were  taken  home  to  be  slain,  but 
sometimes  they  were  killed  by  being  cast  down  from  the  portico  of 
the  temple.  Children  also  were  occasionally  offered  in  this  way. 
Pilgrims  always  shaved  their  heads  when  coming  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  young  men  and  women  pre8ent«d  their  hair  in  gold  or 
tUver  boxes  before  marrying.  Tatulng  in  hoDOQJ  of  the  god- 
dMi  was  a  oommoo  practice  (64-€0X 

Apoleios  (Metamorph.  viiL  170)  epeaka  of  the 
'omnipotent  and  all  -  producing  Syrian  goddess.' 
./Elian  (Hitt.  Anim.  lii.  2)  speaks  of  the  reverence 
for  fishes  at  Hierapolis  or  Bambyce.  Athenseus 
(viii.  37)  gives  the  goddess  the  name  of  'Aripyant. 
Arcadius  {de  Accent,  ed.  Barker,  36.  18)  calls  her 
'Aro/ryaTif.  The  book  de  Legibui,  ascribed  to  Bar- 
desanes  (t  A.D.  223)  (in  Cureton,  Spicileg.  Syr.  1856, 

5»,  tr.  31),  calls  her  Taratha  (]Ai.jZ),  and  says 
that  she  is  worshipped  in  Syria  and  Edessa  (the  Gr. 
translation  speaks  of  Rhea  as  worshipped  in  Syria 
and  Osroene).  He  also  mentions  castration  as  prac- 
tised in  her  worship.  Tertullian  (ad.  Nation,  li.  8, 
ef.  Apol.  24)  calls  Atargatis  '  the  goddess  of  the 
Syrians.'  Macrobius  (beginning  of  5th  cent.)  says 
that  among  the  Syrians  the  sun  is  called  Hadad, 
the  earth  Adargatis.  The  latter  is  represented 
mounted  upon  a  lion,  with  her  head  encircled  by 
rays  (Sat.  i.  23,  18).  Jacob  of  Sarug  (+  A.D.  521), 
in  the  documents  published  by  Martin  (ZDMG  xxLx. 

1876,  132),  states  that  Taratha  (lAi.iZ)  was  wor- 
shipped at  Harran.  Simplicius  (6th  cent.)  has  the 
form 'ATopdTT,  (cf.  Lagarde,  Ges.  Abhl.  1866,  238). 
The  Talmud  (Aboda  zard,  116;  tr.  Ewald,  1868, 
p.  85)  calla  her  Taratha  (Knrin),  and  says  that  she 
IS  worshipiied  at  icD,  i.e.  Mabog  (Bambyce,  Hier- 
apolis). In  Armenian  writers  the  goddess  appears 
as  Tharatha.  Moses  of  Chorene  (iL  27)  says  that 
Abgar  built  Ede?sa  and  brought  into  it  his  idols, 
Nabok,  Bel,  Bathnichal,  and  Tharatha.  For  other 
Armenian  authorities  .^ee  Lagarde,  '  Armenische 
Studien'  in  AGG  xxii.  1877,  p.  58,  §846;  Mordt- 
mann,  ZDMG  xxxix.  43. 

From  these  accounts  it  appears  that  Atargatis  is 
merely  a  local  form  of  the  primitive  Semitic  god- 
dess Ishtar-'Athtar.  Strabo  and  Hesychius  both 
affirm  her  identity  with  Atliara,  and  the  Delos  in- 
scriptions call  her  Aphrodite.  Like  Aatarte,  she 
was  a  goddess  of  life-giving  water  and  of  fertility. 
The  main  seats  of  her  cult,  Askalon,  Kaniaira,  and 
Delos,  were  places  long  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Astarte.  Doves  were  sacred  to  her  as  to  Aatarte, 
and,  according  to  Artemidonis  (Onirocrit.  i.  8),  fish 
were  not  eaten  by  the  worshippers  of  Astarte  any 
more  than  by  the  worsliijipers  of  Atargatis.  The 
emphasis  upon  sex  in  the  cult  at  Hierapolis,  as  de- 
scribed by  Lucian,  also  favours  the  original  identity 
of  Atargatis  with  Astarte.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
doubtless  true  that,  in  the  mind  of  tlie  common 
oeople,  the  Astarte  of  Hierapolis  wa-s  distinguished 
from  the  Astartes  of  other  cities  as  a  separate  deity, 
just  a.s  Ishtar  of  Arbela  was  distinguished  by  tin; 
Assyrians  from  Ishtar  of  Nineveh.  At  Askalon 
•  hero  was  a  temple  of  Aatarte  as  well  as  one  of 


Derket<),  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Atar- 
gatis of  Kamaim  was  regarded  as  the  same  as 
the  old  Ashtoreth  of  Kamaim.  See  Ashtabt, 
Ishtar. 

Hierapolis  was,  donbtless,  the  starting  point  of 
her  cult,  because  her  name  is  Aramaic.  Mabog, 
the  native  name  of  Hierapolis,  is  apparently  ipsQ, 
'  spring,'  and  is  derived  from  a  sacred  spring  in  the 
precincts  of  the  goddess.  From  Mabbog  or  Manbog 
comes  the  Gr.  Bambyce.  From  this  centre  the  cult 
spread  in  every  direction.  We  find  it  at  Palmyra, 
in  the  ^auran,  at  Kamaim,  at  Askalon,  and  in  the 
Greek  islands.  Into  every  place  where  the  worship 
of  Astarte  had  gone  that  of  Atargatis  seems  to  have 
followed.  Dunng  the  Hellenistic  period  she  became 
well  known  in  all  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
by  Greek  and  Latin  writers  she  was  commonly  called 
'  the  Syrian  goddess.' 

LrrxKATUBJL— In  addition  to  the  special  treatises  referred  to 
above,  see  the  art.  and  full  bibliography  by  Baodissin  in  PRE* 
U.  (1897)  p.  171 ;  also  artt.  *  Atargatis  *  and  *  Dea  SjTia '  in  Boscher 
(1884)  and  In  Pauly-Wissowa  (1894);  Puchstein,  ZA  U.  (1892), 
420 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites  2  (1894X  172-176 ; 
White,  art '  Atargatis,'  In  Hastmgs'  DB  i.  (1899),  194  ;  Cheyne, 
art.  '  Atargatis,'  In  EBi  (1899) ;  Barton,  Semitic  OHgisu  (1902), 
288-248.  LBWIS  BaYLKS  PATON. 

ATAVISM. — This  word  is  used  in  three  senses. 
(1)  It  is  used  to  denote  the  hereditary  re-appear- 
ance of  a  character  not  seen  in  the  parents,  or 
even  in  the  immediate  ancestry,  bat  found  in  aa 
ancestral  race  or  in  one  related  thereto.  Thus, 
markedly  projecting  canine  teeth  in  man  have  been 
regarded  as  re-expressions  of  a  Simian  character, 
and  supplementary  mammee  on  the  breast  of  a 
woman  nave  been  regarded  (probably  quite  erro- 
neously) as  atavistic  re-appearances  of  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  Lemuroids.  (2)  It  is  used  to 
denote  the  hereditary  re-appearance  of  a  character 
not  seen  in  the  parents,  but  known  to  have  occurred 
in  a  definite  ancestor  belonging  to  the  stock. 
Thus,  a  child  may  have  the  pecmiar  hazel  eyes  or 
a  peculiar  lock  of  hair  characteristic  of  a  great- 
grandparent,  and  not  expressed  in  the  intervening 
lineage.  To  such  cases  the  term  'reversion'  is 
often  restricted — '  the  full  re-appearance  in  an  in- 
dividual of  a  character  which  is  recorded  to  have 
occurred  in  a  definite  ancestor  of  the  same  race' 
(K.  Pearson,  Gram,  of  Science^,  1900,  p.  489),  while 
'  atavism  '  is  restricted  to  '  a  return  of  an  individual 
to  a  character  not  typical  of  the  race  at  all,  but 
found  in  allied  races  supposed  to  be  related  to  the 
evolutionary  ancestry  of  the  given  race '  (ib. ). 
This  would  be  a  useful  distinction  between  at;ivism 
and  reversion,  but  unfortunately  some  scientific 
writers  have  used  the  two  terms  in  the  very 
opposite  way,  applying  'reversion'  to  (1)  and 
'  atavism  '  to  (2).  The  distinction  which  Pearson 
makes  seems  quite  clear,  but  we  doubt  if  it  is 
now  practicable.  (3)  It  remains  justifiable  to  use 
'  atavism  '  and  '  reversion '  as  synonyms  denoting 
the  hereditary  re-appearance  of  characters  which 
were  latent  in  the  parents  at  least,  but  which 
were  expressed  in  definite — not  problematical- 
ancestors  near  or  remote.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  an  atavism  is  not  necessarily  a  deterioration  ; 
it  may  be  a  throw-back  to  a  higher  degree  of 
difierentiation.  That  depends  on  the  direction  in 
which  the  species  or  stock  is  evolving  in  relation 
to  its  ancestors. 

Example:— k  dovecot  with  carefully  bred  pigeons  was  left 
to  itself  for  some  years,  after  which  it  was  found  to  contain 
numerous  blue  pigeons,  resembling  in  many  ways  the  wild  rocli- 
dove  (Cfibimiia  Ixvia),  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  all  tbf 
domestic  breeds  of  pii;eon.  In  exact  experiment  this  revereion 
to  the  rock-dove  tvpe  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  Culli- 
vatcd  flowers  and  VLt'ttaMes,  such  as  pansies  and  catibngpa, 
sonictiines  produce  forms  hardly  distinguishable  from  tbrir 
will!  iirogenitors.  Tin-  nectarine,  which  is  derived  from  a  peach, 
i.i.iy  produce  « Imt  is  practically  a  peach  again;  the  white 
llii«  L-ring-currant.  which  is  derived  from  the  common  red  torni, 
mav  have  branches  with  red  flower*.    In  a  homleas  breed  ol 
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rjittlft,  derived  orifinally  from  ft  horned  breed,  ft  homed  Indl- 
viilual  may  siuliletily  re-appear,  A  dark  bantam  hen,  crossed 
with  an  Indian  Uame  Dorking  cock,  produced  amongst  oUiera 
a  cocfcerel  ahnost  identical  with  a  jun^'Ie  fowl  (GaUtis  batikiva) 
— »,e,  with  the  ori^nal  wild  stock  (Cossar  Ewart),  Similarly, 
in  hts  horse-zebra  hybridizations.  Professor  Cossar  Ewart  ob- 
tained forms  whose  stripings  were  at  least  plausibly  interpreted 
u  reversions  to  an  extremely  old  type  of  horse,  such  as  is 
suggested  by  the  striped  ponies  of  Tibet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  organisms  often  show 
peculiarities  which  their  parents  did  not  possess, 
but  which  their  ancestors  possessed.  Summing  up 
such  cases  descriptively,  we  may  say  that  they 
seem  to  illustrate  atavism,  but  the  use  of  the  term 
oj  an  interpretation  is  not  justitted  unless  we  can 
give  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  resemblance 
to  an  ancestor  is  due  to  the  rehabilitation  of  latent 
items  in  the  inheritance.  To  do  this  we  have  to 
try  to  eliminate  other  interpretations,  and  that  is 
often  difficult,  (a)  What  looks  like  an  ancient 
feature  may  be  due  to  an  arrest  of  development 
through  lacK  of  appropriate  nutrition.  (6)  Similar 
conditions  of  life,  e.g.  of  food  and  climate,  may 
induce  an  acquired  or  modificational  resemblance 
between  the  organism  and  its  great-grandparent, 
but  this  would  not  be  an  atavism,  (c)  Many 
organisms  normally  have  certain  '  vestigial  organs,' 
and  these  are  often  variable,  A  quantitative 
variation  in  a  normally  present  vestigial  organ  is 
not  what  is  meant  by  an  atavism,  (rf)  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  an  inde^iendent  individual  variation 
may  happen  to  coincide  with  one  that  occurred 
generations  before,  but  this  is  different  from  the 
re-awakening  of  a  latent  item  in  the  inheritance, 
(«)  Filial  regression,  or  an  approximation  towards 
the  mean  of  the  stock,  is  of  everyday  occurrence 
in  blended  inheritance,  and  must  be  kept  quite 
distinct  from  reversion  or  atavism,  (/)  The  list  of 
alleged  atavisms  must  also  be  reduced  by  the  sub- 
traction of  what  are  called  Mendelian  phenomena. 
In  certain  cases,  such  as  peas  and  mice,  the  cross- 
ing of  two  sharply  contrasted  pure-bred  parents 
results  in  hybrid  offspring  which  are  all  like  one  of 
the  two  parents  as  regards  the  contrasted  char- 
acters ;  when  these  hybrid  oB'spring  are  inbred, 
their  progeny  resemble  in  definite  proportions  the 
two  grandparents. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  many  phenomena  have 
been  labelled  atavLsms  which  admit  of  other  inter- 
pretations, and  that  genuine  ata^^sm8  are  rather 
rare,  Let  us  repeat  that  an  atavism  is  a  hark- 
ing back  to  a  more  or  less  remote  ancestor,  tlie 
harking  back  being  due  to  the  re-assertion  or 
re-awakening  of  ancestral  contributions  which 
have  lain  for  several  generations  latent  or  unex- 
pressed. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  use  the  term  '  atavism ' 
for  the  common  phenomenon  of  resemblance  to  a 
grandparent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  individual  inheritance  is  like  a  mosaic, 
built  up  of  many  contributions,  through  the 
two  parents,  from  the  grandparents,  great-grand- 
parents, and  so  on.  It  is  a  normal  and  frequent 
tact  of  inheritance  that  an  offspring  exhibits  a 
]>ecnliarity  known  to  have  occurred  in  one  of  the 
grandparents  but  not  in  either  of  the  parents.  Tliere 
seems  little  utility  in  calling  this  very  frequent 
'  skipping  a  generation '  an  at.ivism,  though  it  is  of 
the  same  general  nature,  and  thoush  it  is  obviously 
difficult  to  decide  where  to  draw  the  line.  For 
how  long  must  a  character  have  been  absent  or 
latent  before  its  re-assertion  or  re-awakening  is  to 
be  called  an  ataWsm  ?  A  drune-hpc  arises  from  an 
unfertilized  egg;  it  has  a  mother  and  two  grand- 
parents, but  no  father.  But  itsci-nis  ratherabsuid 
to  call  its  resemblance  to  its  gramlfather  atavistic 
or  reversionary.  This  is  a  rcrlm-tm  nd  absurdum, 
for  the  drone-bee  would  resemble  its  father  if  it 
had  one  !  The  ca.se  may  serve  to  show  that  it  is 
undesirable    to    use    the    term    '  atavism '  unless 


the  throw-back  is  to  an  ancestor  more  than  two 

generations  antecedent. 

The  exact  study  of  atavistic  phenomena  must 
have  regard  to  characters  which  can  be  definitely 
measured  and  registered,  and  only  when  this  study 
has  reached  secure  results  will  it  be  possible  to 
discuss  with  precision  what  may  be  called  psychical 
atavisms,  re-awakenings,  often  more  fitly  termed 
recrudescences,  of  ancestral  traits  which  have  lain 
latent,  it  may  be,  for  generations.  The  garden  of 
a  shepherd's  cottage  which  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
deer  forest,  lost  all  trace  of  its  previous  cultivation, 
and  became  a  weed-ground.  After  many  years, 
under  more  humane  conditions,  it  was  re-delved, 
and  there  sprang  up  many  dillerent  kinds  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  whose  seeds  had  lain  dormant  for 
several  generations.  So  may  ancient  flowers  and 
weeds  now  and  again  re-appear  out  of  latency  in 
that  garden  which  we  call  our  inheritance. 

LrriRiTURB — See  artt.  Hbredity,  Rbvkesion,  and  the  im- 
portant works  noted  under  these  articles.  See,  m  particular, 
Charles  Darwin,  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plant)  under 
Domestication,  2  vols,, London,  186S  ;  Yves  Delate,  L'HiridiU 
et  les  Grands  ProbUma  de  la  Biologie  Ginfrat^,  Paris,  1903 ; 
J,  Cossar  Ewart,  The  Penycuik  Experiments,  London,  1899, 
also  '  Experimental  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Heredity, 
Reversion  and  Telegony,'  Trans.  Hiqhland  and  AgrieuUural 
Soc.  o/ Scotland,  laOl ;  I.  H.  F,  Kohlbrugge,  Der  Alavitmus, 
Utrecht,  ISO" ;  Karl  Pearson,  '  On  the  Law  of  Reversion,'  ia 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  Ixvi,  (1900)  pp.  140-154,  also  Ths 
Grammar  of  Science^,  London,  1900,  p,  486  ;  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
Hfredity,  London,  1908,  see  ch.  t. 

J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

'ATE.  —  A  Semitic  deity  first  mentioned  in 
Assyrian  proper  names  such  as  Ata-idri,  Ata-suri, 
Ate-iana  (cf.  KAT'  435),  then  in  Palmyrene  in- 
scriptions under  the  forms  nnv,  nnx,  nv,  'Affij,  'Affvs, 
'ASas,  and  in  Gr.  and  Syr.  writers.  This  divinity 
was  associated  wdth  the  old  Semitic  mother-goddeaa 
'Attar  -  Ishtar  -  'Ashtart  in  the  compouna  name 
nny-iny  'Attar-'Ate,  Atar-gatis  (see  Ataroatis). 
The  characteristics  and  even  the  sex  are  uncertain. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Lydian  god  Attis  is  only 
another  form  of  the  name,  in  which  case  his  myths 
may  be  used  to  supplement  the  meagre  information 
in  regard  to  'At«  (see  Attis). 

Lewis  Bayles  Paton. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED.— See  Creeds. 

ATHANASIUS.— I.  Life.— There  U  no  trust- 
worthy record  of  the  early  years  of  Athanasius, 
but  his  writings  show  that  his  education  was  Greek 
(Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism',  Camb,  1900,  pp, 
67-70),  He  is  acquainted  with  Greek  literature 
(Homer,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato)  and  with  the 
later  Greek  philosophy.  In  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
Bible  he  is  second  to  none  of  the  Fathers. 

He  first  passes  into  the  light  of  history  at  the 
Council  of  Nicta  in  a.d.  325,  at  which  the  Arian 
party  was  opposed  by  'Athanasius,  a  deacon  of 
the  church  of  the  Alexandrians,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Alexander  the  bishop '  (Socrates,  i. 
8).  The  rest  of  the  life  of  Athanasius  coincides 
in  the  main  with  the  history  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, in  which  he  was  the  protagonist  on  the 
Catholic  side.  In  A.D.  328  he  succeeded  Alexander 
as  bishop  (Cureton,  Festal  Letters,  p.  xxxviif.), 
though  it  was  asserted  that  he  was  '  too  young '  at 
the  time  *  (p.  xliv).  It  was  further  asserted  that 
his  election  was  secret  (Apologia,  §  6). 

•  Gwatkin  (Ar.  67  [71],  note)  and  Robertson  {Selected  Works 
o/Athan.  p.  xiv,  note)  say  that  the  assertion  that  A.  was'und-r 
age  '  (sic)  at  his  consecration  must  have  had  some  semblance  of 
truth,  and  they  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  was  about  30  in 
A. p.  3*AS  ;  but  the  argument  is  precarious.  There  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  a  canon  was  accepted  at  this  time 
at  Alexandria  prescribing  30  as  the  age  qualification  for  the 
epi^cop.ite.  The  Didancalin,  both  Syrian  (Lajarde,  p.  10)  and 
F.thiopic  (Piatt,  p.  Ifi),  lav  down  the  general  rule  that  a  bishop 
must  not  be  less  than  6ii  years  of  age,  and  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stilutions  (t'unk,  p.  31)  uphold  the  same  limit.  Canon  xi.  of  the 
Council  of  Neocasarea  (a.d.  314  or  later)  prescribes  30  as  the 
age  for  a  presbyter,  but  doee  not  tench  the  case  of  a  bishop. 
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The  objection  .  Atbanasins  on  the  score  of  his 
youth  is  instructive.  He  was,  indeed,  representa- 
tive of  the  new  age  v/hich  began  with  tlie  conver- 
sion of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  Eusebius  of 
Ccesarea,  the  older  contemporary  of  Athanasius, 
stood  for  the  bygone  order.  He  had  been  a  con- 
fessor daring  the  terrible  I'alestinian  persecution, 
and  so  he  feared  heathenism  chiefly  as  a  per- 
secuting power,  and  was  lulled  into  security  wnen 
Constantine  adopted  Christianity.  But  a  new 
and  more  subtle  danger  was  arising.  Crowds  of 
heathen  followed  the  Emperor  with  a  facile  pro- 
fession of  his  religion  on  their  lips,  and  a  traditional 
attachment  to  heathenism  in  their  hearts.  When, 
therefore,  Arius  represented  the  Son  of  God  as  a 
(heathen)  demi-god,  his  teacliing  secured  ready 
listeners.  To  the  young  Athanasius,  the  man  of 
the  new  age,  fell  the  task  of  detecting  the  working 
of  the  heathen  leaven,  and  of  meeting  it  with 
Christian  medicine. 

Athanasius  succeeded  Alexander  in  a  tronbled 
heritage.  Not  only  were  the  (new)  Arians  to 
be  reckoned  with,  but  also  the  (old)  Meletians. 
In  306,  during  the  Galerian  persecution,  Meletius, 
bishop  of  Lycopolis,  separated  from  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria on  tlie  ground  tliat  Peter's  treatment  of  the 
lapsed  was  too  mild  (E.  Schwartz,  in  GGN,  1905, 
p.  164  ff.).  The  schism  continued  throughout  the 
episcopate  of  Alexander.  The  Council  of  Nicaja 
endeavoured  to  heal  the  breach,  but  the  election 
of  Athanasius  seems  to  have  widened  it ;  indeed, 
Gwatkin  [Ar.  66,  note)  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
Meletians  elected  a  candidate  of  their  own,  one 
Theonas. 

Athanasius'  career  as  bishop  falls  into  three 
periods :  (a)  328-345,  the  double  contest,  personal 
with  the  Meletians,  doctrinal  with  the  Arians  ; 
(6)  346-356,  the  steady  growth  of  his  inlluence  over 
Egypt,  and  the  decline  of  Arian  power  in  that 
country ;  (c)  357-373,  the  contest  with  those  who 
denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  old  Conservatives  of  the  East  to 
Nicene  orthodoxy. 

(a)  First  period  (A.D.  328-345). —  During  the 
first  period  the  battle  waged  by  Athanasius  against 
Arianism  was  confused  with  personal  issues.  The 
Meletians  worked  for  his  deposition,  because  he 
was  a  strong  man  and  not  their  o^vn  candidate ; 
the  Arians  aided  them,  because  he  was  known  as 
an  opponent  of  Arianism.  His  enemies  declared 
his  rule  to  be  oppressive,  and  accused  him  of 
violence,  and  even  of  murder.  At  the  Council  of 
Tyre  in  335,  in  which  several  Arian  sympathizers 
took  part,  Athanasius  was  deposed.  He  appealed 
to  Constantine,  but  the  Emperor  compromised  the 
dispute  by  sending  him  into  honourable  banish- 
ment to  distant  Treves.  He  returned  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Constantius  for  a  troubled  period  of  sixteen 
months,  but  was  expelled  in  Lent,  339,  by  the 
prefect  Philagrius,  his  enemies  asserting  that  the 
sentence  pronounced  at  Tyre  was  still  binding. 
Gregory,  a  Cappadocian  and  (according  to  Epist. 
Encycl.  4,  6)  an  Arian,  became  bbhop.  Athan- 
asius fled  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  after 
some  negotiations  was  re-tned  in  343  by  a  Council 
held  at  Sardica  (Sofia,  in  Bulgaria),  and  was  ac- 
quitted of  the  charges  on  which  he  had  been 
condemned  at  Tyre.  The  Eastern  bishops,  how- 
ever, seceded  from  the  Council,  and  refused  to 
receive  Athanasius.  The  doctrinal  question  lay 
behind  the  personal.  The  result  of  the  Council 
showed  that  the  West  was  Nicene,  while  tlie  P'ast 
outside  Egypt  was  in  the  main  (though  not  Arian) 
certainly  anti-Niceiie.  In  .345  Gregory  died,  and 
Constantius  conciliated  Alexandria  by  allowing 
Athanasius  to  return  to  his  see. 

All  through  his  period  of  exile  Athanasius 
showed  himself  a  true  pastor  to  Egypt  and  Alex- 


andria. His  'Festal  Letters'  (announcing  the 
date  of  Easter  each  year  and  warning  his  flock  to 
prepare  for  it)  are  preserved  for  many  eventful 
years.  They  show  the  pastoral  side  of  the  bishop 
and  the  depth  of  his  religious  feeling.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  expulsion  by  Philagrius,  he  wrote 
his  Epistula  Encyclka,  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of 
outrage  with  which  the  intrusion  of  Gregory  was 
accompanied.  The  four  Orationes  c.  Arianos  were 
probably  composed  about  the  same  time  (so  Loofs, 
m  PRm- 

(b)  Second  period  (346-356). — In  the  autumn  of 
346,  Athanasius  returned  to  Alexandria.  The  great 
welcome  he  then  received  and  the  ten  prosperous 
years  which  followed  are  sufficient  proof  that  the 
bishop  had  won  the  hearts  of  his  people.  During 
this  decade  he  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his 
work  of  bringing  Egypt  round  to  the  <foctrine  of 
the  bixooidiov.  Indeed,  his  position  became  so  strong 
that  it  excited  the  envy  and  alarm  of  the  suspicious 
Constantius.  For  a  while  the  political  condition  of 
the  West  stayed  the  Emperor's  hand,  but  >vhen 
Constantius  became  master  of  the  whole  Empire 
in  363,  he  marked  out  Athanasius  for  overthrow. 
The  well-known  affection  of  the  Alexandrians  for 
their  bishop  protected  him  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
he  was  driven  from  his  seat  in  356.  Syrianus, 
'dux  iEgypti,'  with  5000  men  broke  into  the  church 
of  Theonas  in  which  Athanasius  and  his  people  were 
keeping  vigil,  and  Athanasius  was  forced  to  flee 
for  his  life.  For  years  he  flitted  from  hiding- 
place  to  hiding-place  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  Egypt, 
encouraging  his  Hock  by  letters  and  by  secret 
visits.  George,  an  Arian  of  Cappadocia,  took  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  and  ruled  without  gaining  affec- 
tion or  success. 

(c)  Third  period  (357-373).— The  ejection  of  Ath- 
anasius, however,  greatly  encouraged  tlie  various 
anti-Nicene parties  of  the  East.  It  was  followed  in 
357  by  the  issue  of  a  manifesto  by  a  few  bishops 
gathered  at  Sirmium  (Mitrovicz  in  Slavonia  on  the 
Save),  which  condemned  the  Nicene  biioo6<nov  and 
the '  Semi- Arian  '  buoioinnov,  and  stated  without  dis- 
guise the  Arian  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  the  Son. 
But  this  act  roused  the  conservatives  of  the  East, 
and  compelled  them  to  approach  the  theological 
position  of  Athanasius.  While  still  hesitating  to 
accept  the  word  oyuooiiiriov,  they  began  to  adopt  the 
language  and  arguments  of  the  Nicenes.  At  the 
Council  of  Seleucia  in  369  the  majority  signed  the 
Lucianic  Creed,  a  conservative  confession,  and  de- 
posed Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  George  of  Alexandria, 
and  some  other  leading  Arians.  Athanasius  in 
exile  heard  the  news.  In  his  de  Synodis  he  ap- 
proaches the  conservatives  with  a  friendly  appeal 
to  them  not  to  stumble  at  the  word  ifiooitiov,  since 
(he  says)  they  accepted  the  doctrine  which  it  re- 
presents. This  act  was  the  beginning  of  a  policy  of 
conciliation  which  bore  good  fruit  a  few  years  later. 

For  the  moment  it  failed.  A  new  party,  the 
Homcean,  gained  the  Emperor's  ear  and  the  pre- 
dominant voice  in  the  Church.  The  Homocans,  by 
their  confession  that  the  Son  is  like  (5/totos)  the 
Father,  stood  opposed  to  the  extreme  Arianism 
which  denied  this  likeness,  but  otherwise  they 
represented  colourless  doctrine  and  a  policy  of 
toleration  for  all,  including  the  Nicenes.  (The 
Homcean  supremacy,  with  the  brief  interruption  of 
the  reign  of  the  pagan  Julian  [A.D.  361-363]  and 
of  Jovian  [A.D.  363-364],  lasted  until  the  accession 
of  Theodosius  in  A.D.  379.) 

In  362  Athanasius  returned  from  hiding  and  held 
a  Council  at  .Mexandria.  The  work  of  conciliation 
was  continued.  Arian  clergy  who  came  over  to 
the  Nicene  side  were  allowed  to  retain  their  rank 
on  accepting  the  Nicene  Creed  and  anathematizing 
those  who  sjioke  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  creature 
I  {KTliTfLa,  ad  Antioch.  3).     To  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  Athanasius  had  already  devoted  an 
important  work,  the  Epistles  ad  Serapionem  (356- 
;i61,  Loofs).  The  suliject  remained  with  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  but  lie  was  unwilling  to  see  any 
addition  made  to  the  bare  clause  as  it  stood  in  the 
Nicene  Creed — ^icoJ  els  rb  UpeDfia  t4  aYioi"  {ad  Afros, 
10,  11). 

Athanasins  retained  his  position  (with  one  short 
interval)  under  the  Horaoean  emperor  Valens.  It 
was  during  this  last  period  of  his  life  (364-373) 
that  he  was  able  to  see  tlie  promise  of  the  coming 
decisive  victory  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  In  Cappa- 
docia,  the  province  which  had  produced  many  of  the 
Arian  leaders,  there  now  grew  up  under  the  leader- 
ship of  BasU  of  Ca?sarea  a  party  devoted  to  Nicjea. 
Basil's  early  connexions  had  been  with  the  con- 
servatives, but  Athanasius  accepted  his  overtures, 
and  gave  the  support  of  his  name  to  Basil's  schemes 
for  reconciling  the  conservatives  with  the  Nicenes. 
Acacius,  the  Homoean  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine, 
and  Meletius  the  conservative  of  Antioch,  and 
others  like  tbem,  became  willing  at  last  to  accept 
the  Nicene  Creed.  Egypt  and  the  West  were 
already  Nicene,  and  the  work  of  Basil,  blessed  by 
Athanasius,  made  Ortliodoxy  victorious.  In  373, 
eight  years  before  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
registered  the  victory,  Athanasius,  Confessor  and 
Reconciler,  departed  this  life. 

2.  Theology. — Introduction.  —  (1)  Athanasius, 
though  an  Alexandrian,  was  not  a  speculative 
theologian,  but  (as  his  Festal  Letters  show  *)  a 
great  Christian  pastor.  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in 
name,  he  was,  in  fact,  the  efl'ective  spiritual  father 
of  the  numerous  Christian  congregations  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  and  of  Libya.  The  ascetic 
spirit  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  sliared,  deepened  his 
reli^ous  life  without  impairing  his  vigour  as  a 
Christian  ruler.  Arianism  was  to  his  pastoral 
mind  not  heterodoxy,  but  impiety  and  soul- 
destroying  (dff^/3«a,  iLfBfxaroKThvot).  Redemption 
was  tlie  centre  of  his  teaching. 

(2)  As  far  as  Athanasius'  tb  eology  was  systematic, 
it  was  a  systematizing  of  Scripture.  His  knowledge 
of  the  text  was  wide  ;  he  compares  Scripture  -n-ith 
Scripture,  and  appeals  to  the  sense  rather  than  to 
the  words.  As  regards  the  contents  of  the  Canon, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  opinions  ever 
changed  in  any  important  particular,  but  his  list 
of  the  Canonical  books  belongs  to  the  last  years 
of  his  life  (Festal  Letter  39,  written  for  Easter, 
367).  In  the  NT  his  list  coincides  with  our  own  ; 
in  the  OT  Esther  is  reckoned  with  the  'other' 
(?Tfoa)  books,  and  is  placed  between  Sbach  and 
Judith. 

(3)  In  forming  an  idea  of  Athanasius'  teaching, 
we  have  to  use  liis  works,  even  those  given  bjr 
the  Benedictines  as  genuine  (PG  xxv.,  xxvi.),  witn 
discrimination.  The  Expositio  Fidei,  Oratio  iv. 
c.  Arianos,  Vita  Anfonii,  and  Sermo  Maior  de  Fide, 
though  probably  genuine,  are  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. Some  phrases  may  be  non-Athanasian. 
Sistoria  Arianortim  ad  Monachos  was  written, 
perhaps  with  the  help  of  Athanasius,  but  not  by 
his  hand.  The  de  Incamatione  et  e.  Ariano»  is 
probably  of  mixed  authorship.  The  two  Libri 
cont.  Apollinarium  are  doubtful  according  to  Loofs 
and  Bardenhewer,  non-Athanasian  according  to 
StUlcken  and  others.  The  genuineness  of  de 
Virginitate  {PG  xxviii.  251-282)  has  recently  been 
defended  by  von  der  Goltz,  but  the  phrase  Uartip 
ml  Tlit  Kill  dyior  Uftviui,  rptU  irrovrdaiit  is  in  any 
case  not  likely  to  have  come  from  Athanasius. 

Dlaciu^loni  of  the  fcnuinenesa  ot  AthatuMlai'  works  are  found 
In  Looli"Athsiiuiua,'loi'yf£>;  in  Stulcken'l '  Athaimsiana,' In 
T(7,  new  »er.  It.  «  ;  ud  In  O.  Bardenhewefi  Patnlogy,  p.  2*3  ff., 
Eng.  tr.,  10O8 ;  ■••  aJao  too  der  Oolti,  '  de  TliginitaU,'  In  TO, 
new  icr.  xIt.  2a. 

*  8m  *1«o  the  LetUn  id  Draamtium  end  ad  iwuuntm 
mtcmaekmm  Included  emon«  tbe  '  uc«tlcal  works.' 


i.  RSDEMPTIOir.  —  Aa  accoon'  of  Athanasius' 
theology  begins  naturally  with  his  presentation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Redemption.  Athanasius  speaks 
of  the  death  of  a  Divine  Christ  as  '  the  sum  of  our 
faith '  (<ce0dXaior  TTjs  iri<TTeus,  Incam.  19  ;  see,  too, 
Orat.  i.  34,  where  the  same  term  is  applied  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  threefold  name  into  which 
Christians  are  baptized). 

'  Alter  showing  the  proofs  of  Hie  Oodhead  from  Hie  works. 
He  next  offered  up  His  sacrifice  also  on  behalf  of  all,  yielding 
His  Temple  (Jn  221)  to  death  in  the  ste.id  of  all,  in  order,  firstly, 
to  make  men  quit  and  free  of  their  old  trespass,  and,  further,  to 
show  Himself  more  powerful  even  than  death,  displaying  Hie 
own  body  incorruptible,  as  flrstf  ruite  of  the  resurrection  of  all  * 
(/ncam.  20). 

In  all  references  to  Redemption,  Athanasias  gives 
an  important  place  to  the  thought  that  Christ 
delivered  mankind  from  physical  extinction. 

Adam  and  Eve  were  '  by  nature  corruptible,  but  destined  by 
the  grace  which  followed  from  partaking  of  tlie  Word  to  have 
escaped  their  natural  state,  bad  they  remained  good '  (incam.  6). 
They  fell,  however,  and  so  corruption  remained 
with  them  ;  the  rational  man  made  in  God's  image 
was  disappearing  (ij^oc/frro,  Incam.  6)  by  a  gradual 
course  of^  deterioration.  So  the  Word  by  whom 
man  was  made  came  into  the  world  by  the  Incarna- 
tion in  order  to  re-make  man,  that  God's  purpose 
in  creation  might  not  be  disappointed.  The  mere 
coming  of  the  Word  in  a  human  body  availed  in 
one  aspect  to  save  man.  Human  nature  could  not 
finally  perish,  seeing  that  the  Word  united  Him- 
self with  it. 

But  a  further  work  remained  for  the  incarnate 
Word.  Death,  owing  to  God's  sentence  against 
Adam,  had  acquired  a  certain  authority ;  this 
authority,  however,  was  exhausted  by  the  Passion 
of  Christ  {TKriimBelarif  r?j  iiovalai  ir  T(J)  KvptoKif 
aiiiiaTi,  Incam.  8).  This  annulling  of  Death  was 
demonstrated  by  the  Lord's  resurrection  with  an 
incorruptible  body,  and  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
know  that  they  themselves  have  become  incorrupt- 
ible through  the  Resurrection  {Incam.  27). 

In  connexion  with  this  annulling  of  the  author- 
ity of  death,  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  by 
Athanasius  as  a  sacrifice  or  offering  (Bmla,  t/xkt- 
<popi,  Incam.  10) ;  yet  whether  to  God  or  to  the 
Divine  justice  he  does  not  say. 

■  By  offering  unto  death  («i?  eiyarof)  the  body  He  Bimgell  had 
taken,  as  an  offering  and  sacrifice  free  from  any  stain,  straight- 
way He  put  away  death  from  all  His  peers  by  the  offering  ot 
an  equivalent'  (rov  xaroAA^ov,  Incam,  9X 

In  another  passage  Athanasius  uses  the  forensic 
analogy,  yet  without  definitely  saying  that  Christ's 
death  was  a  satisfaction  of  Divine  justice  by  a  sub- 
stitution.   His  statement  follows  Scripture  closely: 

'  Formerly  the  world  as  guilty  was  under  judgTnent  from  the 
Law,  but  now  the  Word  has  taken  on  Himself  the  condemnation 
(to  itpitj.a).  and,  having  suffered  in  the  body  for  all,  haa  b«8towed 
salvation  upon  all '  (Orai.  L  60). 

But  these  statements  are  general ;  so  far  (says 
Robertson,  p.  Ixx)  as  Athanasius  works  oat  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  in  detail,  it  is 
'  under  physical  categorifs  without  doing  full  justice  to  the 
Ideas  of  gtiilt  and  reconciliation,  of  the  reunion  of  wiil  between 
man  and  God.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Athanasius  loves  to  dwell  on 
the  spiritual  illumination  of  mankind  wrought 
through  the  Incarnation,  and  the  restoration  there- 
by to  man  of  the  lost  Divine  likeness  {Incam. 
14,  15). 

If  Athanasius  does  not  attain  to  the  Scriptural 
fullness  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption,  yet  his  ovm 
teaching  as  to  the  Incarnation  and  the  Passion  is 
Scriptural  in  its  grandeur.  He  seeks  to  express 
what  he  finds  in  the  Scriptures,  and  often  sums 
up   the  teaching  of  many  passages   in  one  terse 

fhrase  of  his  own.  Regarding  the  purpose  of  the 
ncamation,  his  summary  is  :  '  He  was  made  man, 
that  we  might  be  made  Divine '  [tua  Seorotrieuiifr, 
Incam.  54 ;  ef.  Orat.  L  39).  Any  other  attempt 
to  summarize  the  work  of  the  Incarnate  Word  u 
renounced  by  Athanasias. 
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'  In  »  word,"  he  writes,  '  the  sohleTemento  o«  the  SuTlour 
resulting  from  His  becoming  man  are  of  such  a  kind  anil 
number  that,  i(  one  should  wish  to  enumerate  them,  he  may 
be  compared  to  men  who  gaze  at  the  expanse  of  the  sea  and 
wish  to  count  its  waves '  (Incarn,  54). 

ii.  The  Divinity  of  the  Son. — Athanasius  is 
best  known  for  his  defence  of  the  Godhead  of  the 
Son.  His  older  contemporary  Arius  challenged 
the  whole  Christian  world  by  the  answer  which  he 
gave  to  the  question,  In  what  sense  is  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God  ?  Arius  wished  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine 
of  the  personality  or  separate  existence  of  the  Son. 
Lest  he  should  confess  two  Gods,  he  treated  the 
title  '  Son  of  God '  as  honorific  only.  Accord- 
ing to  Arius,  the  Son  was  not  God,  or  eternal,  or 
omniscient,  or  immutable,  but  a  creature  (Krlfffia), 
yet  unique  among  the  creatures.  The  Son  as  Son 
was  later  than  the  Father,  therefore  not  eternal, 
therefore  not  God  but  a  creature.  This  bald  logic 
involved  Arius  in  a  great  contradiction.  Begin- 
ning by  basing  his  argument  on  the  title  '  Son  of 
God,'  he  ended  by  emptying  the  title  of  all  mean- 
ing. The  Son  was  not  a  Son,  but  only  a  favoured 
creature  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  Arius  is  easy  to  state,  for  it  was 
only  a  theory  of  something  conceived  of  aa  finite  ; 
bnt  this  is  not  the  case  \vith  t  hat  of  Athanasius.  It 
is  tme,  indeed,  that  Athanasius  accepted  from  the 
first  the  Nicene  Creed  and  defended  it  to  the  last. 
Negatively,  in  agreement  with  its  anatheniatisnis, 
he  contradicted  the  favourite  Arian  formul;e,  Jjv 
wirre  fire  ovx  ^v — ^f  oi/K  dvrwv  4yiveT0 — i^  h-^pas  ovaia^, 
etc.  Positively,  in  loyalty  to  the  terms  of  the 
Creed,  he  taught  that  the  Son  was  bom  iit  r^t 
otalat  ToC  naTp6s,  and  that  He  is  6/tooi5<rioj  rf  TlaTpl. 
But  these  two  last  watchwords  of  orthodoxy  were 
not  the  invention  of  Athanasius  ;  nor  were  they,  in 
their  orthodox  sense,  of  Eastern  origin.  Neither 
Athanasius  nor  any  other  Eastern  received  them 
without  allowing  his  thought  to  play  round  them 
and  pat  them  to  the  test. 

Wnen  we  turn  from  the  acknowledged  fact  of 
Athanasius'  acceptance  of  the  Nicene  Creed  to 
Btudy  his  o^vn  works,  we  are  met  by  two  important 
facts:  (1)  Athanasius  does  not  restrict  himself  to 
the  Nicene  watchwords,  but  (2)  on  the  contrary  he 
nses  a  great  variety  of  language  in  order  to  assert 
the  true  Deity  of  the  Son.  His  language  is, 
In  fact,  a  maze  through  which  we  might  perhaps 
make  our  way  more  easily,  if  we  could  be  sure  of 
the  dating  or  at  least  of  the  order  of  his  works.  But 
mnch  remains  uncertain.  The  two  apologetic  works 
(d.  Gentes ;  de  Jncarnatiov e)  are  usually  assigned 
to  a  date  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy ;  but,  as  Loofs  points  out,  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  similar 
dating  of  some  of  the  Festal  Letters.  The  im- 
portant Oratiunea  c.  Arianos  are  assigned  by  the 
Benedictines  to  c.  358  A.D.,  but  Loofs  gives  good 
grounds  for  c.  338  A.D.  The  short  Expositio  Fiilel 
contains  no  certain  indication  of  date,  though  it 
is  important  to  know  at  what  period  Athanasius 
made  use  of  the  rather  surprising  langtiage  found 
in  it.  If,  however,  we  may  accept  in  general  the 
Benedictine  dates  in  addition  to  Loofs'  early  date 
for  the  Orations,  we  may  sjiy  that  in  his  later 
works  Athanasius  seems  to  hesitate  less  to  use  and 
defend  the  special  tenn  6/iooocnoy  than  in  the  early 
work.  To  this  extent  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
development  in  Athanasius'  teaching. 

In  Mis  early  works,  however,  far  from  confining 
hiins(df  to  the  watchword  omoowioj-  and  to  the 
language  of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  general,  ALliaii- 
a.siu»  allows  himself  great  freedom,  and  not  .seldom 
seems  to  avoid  o/xooi'aioi'.  Thus  in  Expositio  Fidei 
(§  1 )  he  writes  :  Tliiv  aiVoreX^  .  .  .  Tt/r  d\riOii'i)v  tUdra 
ToC  llarpbs  hlniiiov  icoi  labbo^ov  ('  Very  Son  .  .  .  true 
image  of  the  Father,  equal  in  honour  and  glory '), 


while  later  in  the  section  he  naea  even  J/ioiot  ry 
llarpl  ('like  to  the  Father'),  the  formula  adopted 
by  the  Homoeans  in  A.D.  359-360  (de  Syn.  30)  for 
evading  the  issue.  In  Orat.  i.  40,  in  arguing  with 
his  opponents  he  uses  for  the  moment  S^oiot  icaTi 
TivTa,  the  formula  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Sirmium 
(de  Syn.  8),  and  in  iii.  11  he  similarly  employs 
tfjLOios  Kar'  ovalav,  a  variant  of  d/wioCviot.  These,  no 
doubt,  were  intended  to  be  only  approximations  to 
Athanasius'  full  meaning,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  i.  68,  where  he  seems  to  aim  at  full  and 
explicit  statement,  he  gives  not  iiioo<xrtot  but  rys 
Tov  Harpin  oiiatas  (Slos  Kal  opiO(pvfti.  In  Orat.  iii.  1  he 
writes,  in  almost  untranslatable  phrase,  vXT/ipufia 
Oe/miTds  i<m.v  i  Tiiis  ('The  Son  is  the  completeness 
of  Divinity,'  i.e.  is  completely  Divine). 

Similarly  Athanasius  seems  often  to  avoid  the 
Nicene  [yeuvriBirTa]  {k  t^s  ovaias  toO  Harpit.  In  the 
Orations  (cf.  de  Deer.  26 ;  de  Syn.  35)  he  gives  Mioi" 
yivurtiM  t^i  oialai  t.  II.  ('  proper  ofi'spring  of  the 
essence  of  the  Father').  For  oiala,  'essence,' 
'substance,'  Athanasius  sometimes  prefers  ^iVii, 
'  nature.'  Thus  he  writes  t6f  tiovayevri  tov  Qtov  rbr 
ixdipuTTor  rj  (pvad  (Omnia  tradita,  §  3),  and  1^  ^iVit 
lila  xal  iiialpcTos  (§  5).  It  is  clear  that  Athanasins 
recognized  that  the  terms  oiala  and  hiLooiatm  raised 
real  diflBculties.  Oiala,  '  substantia,'  suggested  to 
many  thoughts  of  that  which  is  material,  while 
o^ooyff-ios  suggested  some  previously  existing  oiala. 
in  which  both  Father  and  Son  shared  as  brethren 
(cf.  de  Syn.  51).  Consequently  Athanasius  received 
these  two  terms  only  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  used  by  the  Nicene  Council,  and  only  for 
the  purpose  which  the  Council  had  in  view.  He 
contended  so  long  not  for  the  un-Scriptural  word 
biiooiaioi,  but  for  the  official  condemnation  of  Arian- 
ism  which  it  registered. 

'The  Bishops,' he  writes,  'were  compelled  (^vayxwr^ifffaj')  to 
gather  once  more  from  Scripture  the  general  sense  {niv  itwo\ay% 
and  to  write  that  the  Son  is  of  one  substance  (ofioovvier)  with 
the  Father '  (de  Deer.  80 ;  cf.  d«  Syn.  36). 

Athanasius'  own  doctrine  is  best  described  as  a 
direct  and  complete  repudiation  of  the  teaching  of 
Arius.  He  denies  seriatim  all  Arius'  propositions, 
holding  that  the  Christ  of  Arius  could  not  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Athanasius  maintained  that 
the  Son  is  Divine,  because  He  is  the  true  Son  of 
God  (w»  ix  riryv'  f"'^  *<''  <pi^ii  iTavyofffia,  de  Syn. 
42).  But  he  shrank  from  attempting  to  tie  this 
truth  to  set  phrases. 

'Tlie  more  I  desired  to  write,'  he  sa^,  'and  endearonred  to 
force  myself  to  understand  the  Divinity  of  the  Word,  ao  much 
the  more  did  the  knowledge  thereof  withdraw  itself  from  me  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  I  thought  I  apprehended  it,  in  so  much 
1  perceivecl  myself  to  fail  of  doing  so.  Moreover,  also  1  was 
unable  to  express  in  writing  even  what  1  seemed  myself  to 
understand  ;  and  that  which  I  wrote  was  unequal  to  the  im- 
perfect shadow  of  the  truth  which  existed  in  my  conception ' 
(Uiatoria  Arianonan  :  Epistola,  §  1). 

Athanasius'  argument  for  the  Divinity  of  the 
Son  may  be  stated  under  five  heads.  (1)  He  argues 
from  the  notion  of  a  Trinity  (rpidt)  that  it  is  folly 
to  suppose  that  it  is  partly  created  and  partly 
uncreate,  in  part  eternal  and  in  part  not  eternal 
(Orat.  i.  18).  (2)  He  identifies  the  Son  with  the 
Word  (AAyos,  Orat.  i.  28),  and  urges  that  the  Son 
must  be  eternal,  because  the  Father  can  never 
have  been  without  His  Word  or  Reason  (oXo-yoi, 
iJcrr.  15).  (3)  He  appeals  to  the  Divine  works 
of  the  .Son,  namely.  Creation  (Orat.  ii.  22)  and 
Uudeni|ition  {Jiirm-ti.  20).  (4)  By  a  copious  use  of 
Scripture,  and  iiarticularly  of  tlie  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  E])isllc  to  the  Hebrews,  he  shows  how 
gro:it  is  the  ilillioilty  of  reconciling  the  Arian 
theory  of  the  I'erson  of  Christ  with  the  language 
of  Scripture.  (5)  Similarly,  he  shows  that  tlie 
Christian  consciousness  demands  a  Divine  Christ 
(XpujTiai'olyipiiriuy,  &' Aptianl,  XpurTiayoUffiieyrnitU, 
Orat.  iii.  28). 
Defensively  AthaoasiaB  meets  the  Arians  with  a 
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careful  exegesis  of  the  chief  passages  of  Scripture 
which  they  quoted  in  defence  of  their  views.  The 
passages  are  collected  and  discussed  iu  Orat.  i.  37- 
liL  68.  They  may  be  classified  under  various 
heads.  Some  of  them  seem  to  8peak  of  the  Son 
as  a  creature,  e.g.  Pr  8^  {iKTur^r  /k,  LXX),  He  3'- ' 
{T(f  iroi-fyravTi  airif) ;  others  of  His  advancement 
from  a  lower  state,  e.g.  Ph  2'-  '♦,  Ps  iS' ;  others  of 
His  entire  dependence  on  the  Father,  e.a.  Mt  11", 
Jn  5" ;  others  of  His  progress  in  knowledge  or  of 
His  ignorance,  e.g.  Mk  IB*",  Lk  2" ;  others  of  His 
prayers,  e.g.  Mt  27".  Others  again  seem  to  draw  a 
line  of  separation  between  Him  and  the  Father, 
e.g.  Jn  17*.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that 
Athanasius  shows  a  great  grasp  of  Scripture,  and 
that  his  interpretations  are  sounder  than  those  of 
his  opponents.  Most  of  the  passages  cited  above  he 
understands  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  telling 
the  Arians  that  their  objections  are  really  objec- 
tions to  the  Incarnation  itself.  The  passages 
which  refer  to  advancement  he  explains  less  con- 
vincingly as  referring  to  the  exaltation  of  human 
nature  through  union  with  the  Word  by  the  In- 
carnation. 

iii.  Christ's  Hum  a  if  Nature.— Tuk  Union 
OF  THE  Two  Natures  in  Christ.  —  Though 
.\thanasius'  language  is  not  that  of  the  Chalce- 
donian  definition  or  of  the  Quicumque  vult,  he 
maintains  in  fact  the  true  manhood  and  the  true 
Godhead  together  with  the  true  union  of  the 
two  Natures  in  Christ.  The  apparently  Nestorian 
language  of  such  a  passage  as  Expositio  Fidei,  §  1 
[rbv  Tjfi^fpov  dv€[\Tj(p€v  d.vdpwirov  X.  'I.  .  .  .  ^>'  ^ 
avSpurrri^  ffravpitideU  .  .  ,  iv^ffrrj  ix  vcKputv),  has  to  be 
judged  in  connexion  with  other  statements  of  a 
different  form. 

*  He  became  man  ;  he  did  not  merely  enter  into  a  man '  (OraU 
iii.  30).  *  It  beiioved  tlie  I>ord  in  putting  on  man's  flesll  to  put 
it  on  m  Ita  completeness  with  its  own  passions'  (iicTa  rtZv  ISiw 
noButv  ai/rfji  oXrfv,  Orat.  iii.  32)l  '  Tiiey  [truly]  confessed  that 
the  Saviour  had  not  a  body  without  a  soul,  nor  without  sense 
or  intelligence  ;  .  .  .  nor  was  the  Salvation  effected  in  (through) 
the  Word  Himself  a  salvation  of  Iwdy  only,  but  of  soul  also* 
(Antioch.  7).  'If  the  works  of  the  Word's  Godhead  had  not 
taken  place  through  the  body,  man  had  not  been  deified  ;  and 
again,  if  the  things  proper  to  the  flesh  had  not  been  predicated 
of  the  Word,  man  would  not  have  been  completely  delivered 
from  them '  (Orat.  Ui.  33  ;  ct.  32). 

iv.  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. —  The 
Fathers  of  Nicsea  contented  themselves  in  their 
Creed  with  the  brief  clause,  'and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost '  ;  they  added  nothing  regarding  His  Person 
or  work.  For  thirty  years  after  the  Council  met, 
Athanasius  kept  himself  within  the  limits  thus  laid 
down.  Though  he  was  engaged  in  contending  for 
the  full  Dignity  of  the  Son,  though  in  this  contest 
he  often  uses  the  Trinitarian  baptismal  formula  and 
the  word  '  Trinity  '  (rpids),  he  does  not  attempt  to 
complete  formally  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
extending  or  adapting  to  the  Spirit  the  Nicene 
definitions  which  asserted  the  Di\nnity  of  the  Son. 
Perhaps  he  realized  that,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
Godhead  of  the  Son  was  accepted,  the  acceptance 
of  the  Godhead  of  the  Spirit  must  follow  as  a 
consequence. 

In  the  Epistles  ad  Serapionem,  written  some 
time  after  A.D.  356,  Athan.i.sius  begins  to  speak 
fully  of  the  Di\-inity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
learned  that  certain  of  the  Arians  were  teaching 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  creature,  one  of  the 
ministering  spirits,  superior  to  the  angels  only  in 
degree  {/SaflMVi  Ser.  i.  1).  It  appears  also  that 
there  were  others  who  disagreed  with  the  Arians 
as  to  the  Deity  of  the  Son,  but  were  content  to 
regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  creature.  To  these 
last  Athanasius  utters  the  challenge :  '  Is  God  a 
Trinity  or  a  Duality?'  (rp<di  ^o-Tif  ^  Sids,  Scr.  i.  29). 

Athanasius  unfolds  his  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  his  Epistles  to  Serapion,  much  as  he  develops 
liig  teachmg  on  the  Son  in  tlie  Orations.     (1)  He 


maintains  that  the  Trinity  most  be  a  real  (etem&l) 
Trinity,  in  which  no  creature  is  included  (5er.  i. 
9,  17,  20,  28  ;  iiL  7).  (2)  He  as.serts  that  the  work 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit  implies  His  Godhead.  Thas 
he  asks :  '  Who  shall  unite  {(ruvdifici)  you  to  God, 
if  ye  have  not  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  creature!'  (r^j  rrferewt,  i.  29  ;  cf.  L  6). 
He  carefully  discusses  passages  which  appear  to 
speak  of  the  Spirit  as  a  creature  {icrUrna),  and 
rejects  the  Arian  interpretation  of  them  (L  3, 4, 10), 
pointin"  out  that  rrtv/ia  anarthrous  does  not  mean 
the  Holy  Spirit  (i.  4,  9,  in  reference  to  Am  4" 
KTl^uy  TKvpLa).  He  appeals  to  2  Co  13'*,  and 
expounds  Eph  4*  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (i.  28).  U  his  opponents  point 
to  passages  {e.g.  1  Ti  5")  in  which  only  two  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  mentioned,  he  answers  that  the 
Trinity  is  indivisible  {iStalperos)  and  united  within 
itself,  so  that,  when  one  Person  is  mentioned,  the 
other  Persons  are  understood  (i.  14).  He  accepts 
fully  the  doctrine  of  repixwp'jo'u,  '  circumincessio,' 
based  on  Jn  14"  '  I  in  the  Father  and  the  Fathei 
in  me.' 

*  Therefore  also,'  be  writefl,  '  when  the  Father  (fivefl  grace  and 
peace,  the  Son  also  gives  it,  as  Paul  signifies  in  every  Epistle, 
writing,  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ '  {Orat.  iii.  11). 

Athamasius  avoids  applying  directly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  contested  word  6/iooii<rio»,  except  in  a 
very  few  places  {e.g.  Ser.  i.  27). 

He  writes :  '  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
Spirit  is  not  a  creature  '  (i.  17) .  He  describes  the 
Spirit  as  '  united  to  the  deity  of  the  Father ' 
{Tjfufjjvoy  7-Q  Se&rriTi  toO  IlaTpis,  1.  12),  and  as  im- 
mutable and  unchangeable  {irperrov  «rai  ivaXKolwroy, 
Ser.  i.  26).  Usually,  however,  he  asserts  the  Deity 
of  the  Spirit  through  His  relation  to  the  Son. 

'  If  the  Son  .  .  .  because  He  is  own  offspring  of  the  Father's 
essence  is  not  a  creature,  but  o^ov<rio(  rou  HaTp6K,  so  neither 
would  the  Holy  Spirit  be  a  creature,  because  He  is  proper  to  the 
Son  *  (fiift  riiy  nphi  rby  Xtoy  i5tOTT7Ta,  iii.  1 ;  cf.  L  33). 

T.  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  — 
Athanasius  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  doctrine 
of  Procession.  He  approaches  it  in  Ser.  i.  15, 
where  he  represents  his  opponents  as  saying  :  '  If 
the  Spirit  is  not  a  creature  (i.e.  as  we  hold),  but 
proceedeth  from  {ix)  the  Father  {i.e.  as  ye  hold).' 
Cf.  i.  33,  '  Who  deny  that  the  Spirit  (out<)  is  from 
{iK)  the  Father  in  the  Son.'  But  if  this  seems  to 
attribute  to  Athanasius  the  doctrine  of  Procession 
from  the  Father  alone,  Athanasius  himself  (5er.  iv. 
4)  describes  the  Spirit  as  tSiov  Trjs  toO  AA70U  ovalas, 
'proper  to  the  essence  of  the  Word,'  so  that  the 
two  passages  taken  together  supply  evidence  that 
Athanasius  approximated  to  the  \A  estem  doctrine 
of  Procession  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
same  miglit  be  said  of  de  Incam.  et  c.  Arianos,  9  : 
'David  (a  reference  to  Ps  36')  knew  that  the  Son, 
being  with  the  Father  {Trapa  rif  Uarpl  Okto),  is  the 
source  (Wjk  Tirrny)  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  but  tht' 
genuineness  of  the  passage  is  higlily  doubtful 
(Stiilcken,  p.  63  f.). 

On  this  mysterious  subject  Athanasius  does  not 
forsake  his  custom  of  keeping  as  closely  as  po.ssible 
to  tlie  language  of  Scripture.  '  The  Son  is  the  Son 
of  God,'  he  says,  '  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  not  the  otispring  {iK-yoyoy)  of  the  Fatlier ' 
{Ser.  iv.  4).  He  doubtless  prefers  to  speak  of  t)ie 
Procession  in  Time  :  '  The  Spirit  who  proceedeth 
from  (Topd,  Jn  15^)  the  Father,  and,  being  proper 
to  the  Son,  is  given  by  Him  to  the  disciples  and  to 
all  that  believe  on  Him '  {Ser.  i.  2). 

vi.  The  Trinity.  —  Athanasius  is  clear  and 
express  in  his  teaching  that  the  Trinity  is  one  in 
nature  and  cannot  be  divided  {Orat.  iii.  15;  Ser. 
i.  2),  but  he  is  less  precise  in  his  doctrine  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  (personal)  distinctions  witliin  the 
Godliead.  He  writes  with  severe  restraint,  keep- 
ing himself  as  far  as  possible  to  the  words  of  tlic 
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Baptismal  formnla  (Mt  28")  and  the  Pauline  bene- 
diction (2  Co  13").  Indeed,  '  Person '  is  not  one  of 
Atbanasios'  theological  terms ;  the  phrase  tts  Seit 
4r  rpurh  irocriirefft  (de  Incam.  et  c.  Arinnos,  10), 
'one  God  in  three  Persons'  (or  'Subsistences'), 
belongs  to  a  passage  of  highly  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. In  de  Syn.  36  he  reckons  the  phrase  rptit 
tlfiw  irroffTiJurfis  among  the  un-Scriptural  phrases 
ased  by  his  opponents.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
once  {Omnia  tradita,  §6)  he  uses  the  term  much 
M  Westerns  use  it : 

•  For  the  (act  of  thoM  renenble  living  creaturf 8  Os  6)  offering 
their  praises  three  times,  Baying,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  proves 
(h*t  Oie  Three  SubsiiUncet  (to*  rptX%  intorratxtti,  if  the  text  be 
sound)  are  perfect,  just  as  in  saying,  "Lord,"  they  declare  the 
One  Essence  {"hiv  fj.iiiv  ovaiay).' 

In  the  Expu.sUio  Fidei,  however,  ho  pointa  cat 
the  danger  which  lurks  in  the  term  : 

*  Neither  can  we  imag^ine  three  subsistences  (Persons)  separated 
i)i*iitpivi^evat)  from  each  other,  as  results  in  the  case  of  men 
from  their  bodily  nature,  lest  we  bold  a  plurality  of  gods  like 
the  heathen  '  (i  i). 

Accordingly  Athanasins  never  makes  rpeii  i-roarictit 
a  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  in  his  later  years  he  tells 
the  Antiochenes  (Antioch.  5,  6)  that  he  received 
those  who  professed  belief  in  rpeis  vToardiTtit 
(meaning  three  '  Persons ')  on  condition  that  they 
in  their  turn  received  those  who  confessed  m'"  i^iro- 
ffTa<ru(  meaning  one  'Substance').  Indeed  vTroffratris, 
a  synonym  of  ow(o  in  the  Nicene  anathematism, 
conid  never  become  fixed  for  Athanasius  himself 
to  the  meaning  '  Person,'  though  he  might  tolerate 
the  innovation  in  others.  Sometimes  Athanasius 
writes  simply  dXXot  6  Ylar/ip,  iXXos  i  TIds  (cf.  Orat. 
iii.  4),  and  .similarly,  'The  Father  is  Father,  and 
the  Son  Son'  (Orat.  iv.  2). 

Conclusion. — Looking  at  the  teaching  of  Athan- 
asius as  a  whole,  we  see  that  it  was  shaped  with  a 
practical  aim,  and  that  it  was  expressed  as  little 
as  possible  in  set  theological  terms.  The  profound 
mind  of  Athanasius  realized  that  Christian  truths 
strain  to  the  breaking  point  the  formulas  in  which 
men  strive  to  express  them.  He  invented  no  theo- 
logical terms  himself,  and  if  in  his  later  writings 


(from  de  DecrttU  onward)  he  strenuously  defended 
the  biiooOaiop  of  the  Nicene  Council,  this  defence 
was  justified  by  an  experience  of  many  years  that 
this  word,  and  thi.s  word  only,  was  a  '  bulwark ' 
(^irireixK'M'i)  against  Arian  error  (de  Syn.  46). 

Lftkratdrk.— i.  AKCJKNr.—lhi  works  of  Athanasius  printed 
In  Migne,  PQ  xxv.-xxviii.  (with  these  works  are  associated  a 
number  of  contemporary  documents  of  great  value).  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Festal  LelUre  (almost  wholly  lost  in  Greek, 
but  edited  in  Syriac  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  Cureton, 
Lond.  1848).  Though  several  doubtful  or  spurious  works  are 
included  in  MIgne,  yet  enough  remains  which  is  certainly 
genuine  to  yield  a  full  account  both  of  his  life  and  of  his 
teaching.  Athanasius'  writing  ('  Pamphleten,'  as  E.  Schwartz 
calls  tliem)  illustrate  in  a  hving  way  both  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  own  life  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Arian  con* 
troversy.  (The  later  writers,  Rufinus,  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
and  others  tell  us  little  in  addition  that  is  trustworthy,  and, 
moreover,  misrepresent  much  which  Is  given  in  Athanasius'  own 
writings.) 

Information  with  regard  to  the  MSS  of  the  works  of  Athanasius 
is  to  be  found  in  JThSt  Ui.  97-HO,  2«)-258.  two  articles  by  F. 
Wallis,  supplemented  by  notes  by  A.  Robertson,  and  C.  H. 
Turner  ;  also  in  JT/iSt  v.  lOS-114,  notes  by  Kirsopp  Lake  ; 
JThSl  vii.  600-603,  note  by  C.  H.  "Turner,  calling  attention  to 
G.  Bertolotto's  art.  in  the  Atti  delta  Societa  Ligure  di  storia 
patria,  1892,  pp.  1-63.  Bp.  Wallis's  work  has  been  used  and 
supplemented  in  the  valuable  accouut  of  MSS  given  by  E.  von 
der  Goltz  in  his  ed.  of  [Athauaflli]  de  Virginitate,  Leipzig,  1006 
(  =  r(/,  new  ser.  xiv.  2a). 

ii.  SlODERN. — Modem  authorities  have  thrown  much  add!- 
tional  light  on  Arianism  and  on  Athanasius.  Full  biblio<rraphies 
are  given  in  Gwatkin,  Arianisin,  1882  and  1900,  and  in  Barden. 
hewer  (see  below).  Gwatkin's  book  is  itself  almost  a  life  of 
Athanasius.  A.  Robertson,  Selected  W'orkg  of  A.  translated 
into  English  (Oxford  and  N.Y.  1892),  gives  an  important  Intro- 
duction on  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Athanasius.  W.  Bright, 
*  Athanasius,'  in  Smith- Wace's  DCB,  and  Loofs,  '  Athan- 
asius,' in  pRE'^,  are  both  valuable.  E.  Schwartz,  'Zur 
Geschichte  A.'s,'  in  GGN,  1904,  1905  (and  1908),  throws  light  on 
some  obscure  points.  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrohgy  (Eng.  ed. 
by  Shahan),  Freiburg  i.  Breisg.  1908  (pp.  263-264),  and  A. 
Stiilcken, '  Athanasiana,'  TU,  new  ser.  iv.  4  (on  the  genuineness 
of  some  disputed  works),  are  both  of  value.  Cf.  J.  V.  Bethune- 
Baker,  'Tiie  Meaning  of  homoousios' (1901),  in  Cambridge  TS 
vii.  1.  Of  general  histories  of  doctrine  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
Hamack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  tr.  1896-98),  especially  ill. 
272ff.,  290ff.,  iv.  1-163.  Among  general  Historians  of  the 
Church,  L.  Duchesne,  Histoire  ancienne  de  V^glise,  ii.  (1907), 
tells  the  story  of  Athanasius  and  the  Arian  struggle  with  much 
freshness.  W.  EmeRY  BaRNES. 

ATHAPASCANS.— See  DftNfis  and  Navahos. 
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Anti-theisUc  Theories  (C.  B.  Upton),  p.  173. 
Buddhist  (L.  de  la  VallSe  Poussin),  p.  183. 
Chinese.— See  p.  176'  and  art.  China. 
Eg^yptian  (F.  Ll.  Griffith),  p.  184. 
Greek  and  Roman  (A.  C.  Pearson),  p.  184. 

ATHEISM  AND  ANTI-THEISTIC  THEO- 
RIES.—/n<rorfuc<ton. — Atheism  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  equivalent  to  pancosmism,  i.e.  the  doctrine 
that  the  universe  consists  of  nothing  but  those 
physical  and  psychical  existences  which  are  per- 
ceptible by  the  senses  or  are  cognizable  by  the 
imagination  and  finite  understanding.  Pancosm- 
ism, however,  is  a  positive  doctrine,  while  atheism, 
both  by  etymology  and  by  usage,  is  essentially  a 
negative  conception,  and  exists  only  as  an  expression 
of  dissent  from  positive  theistic  beliefs.  Theism  is 
the  belief  that  all  the  entities  in  the  cosmos,  which 
are  known  to  us  through  our  senses,  or  are  inferred 
bj'  our  imagination  and  reason,  are  dependent 
for  their  origination  and  for  their  continuance  in 
exi.stencc  upon  the  creative  and  causal  action  of  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Self-consciousness  and  Will  ; 
and  in  its  higher  stages  it  implies  that  this  Self- 
existent  Being  progressively  reveals  His  essence 
an  J  His  character  in  the  ioeas  and  ideals  of  His 
rational  creatures,  and  thus  stands  in  personal 
rclalioiishii)  with  them.  In  its  earlier  stages 
theism  conceives  of  God  simply  as  the  Cause  and 
Ground  of  all  finite  and  dependent  existences  ;  but 
Bs    it   ilevelops,    it   realizes   the    idea  of    God   as 


Indian,  Ancient  (R.  Garbe),  p.  185. 
Indian,  Modern  (G.  A.  Grierson),  p.  186. 
Jain  (H.  Jacobi),  p.  186. 
Jewish  (S.  Daiches),  p.  187. 
Muhammadan  (D.  S.  MARaoLlOUTH),  p.  188. 

immanent  and  self-nianifesting  as  well  as  creative 
and  transcendent.  Until  it  attains  to  this  con- 
sciousness of  felt,  personal  communion  with  the 
immanent  Cause  and  Ground  of  the  universe,  it  is 
more  appropriately  described  as  deism. 

As  was  said  above,  atheism  presupposes  the 
existence  of  theism.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  arise 
until  the  human  mind  has  formed  the  conception 
of  a  Unitary  Self-existing  Cause  on  whom  all 
things  and  persons  depend,  and  to  whom  the 
sentiments  of  reverence  and  worship  are  directed. 
Anthropology  shows  that  long  before  the  idea  of 
One  Infinite  Supreme  Being  is  reached,  uncivilized 
races,  through  the  experience  of  dreams  and  sup- 
pn-ccl   ghosts,   as   well   as   through    the  intuitive 

iudgment  that  the  energies  in  nature  which  resist 
luman  volitions  are  the  manifestation  of  wills 
resembling  their  own,  come  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  superhuman  beings  who  act  for  or 
against  human  welfare,  and  are  thus  the  objects  of 
worship  or  of  fear.  But  along  with  this  concep- 
tion of  a  variety  of  finite  superhuman  personalities 
there  dawns  on  the  more  advanced  minds  of  savage 
peoples,  throu"h  the  intuitive  idea  of  infinity,  the 
felt  Divine  authority  of  conscience,  and  the  gradual 
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intellectaal  perception  of  a  pervading  unity  behind 
all  the  changing  phenomena  of  nature,  the  concep- 
tion of  One  Supreme  Spiritual  Keality  who  is  the 
omnipresent  Cause  that  originates  and  controls 
all  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  varying  degrees 
manifests  Himself  within  the  human  soul. 

It  is  not  till  this  theistic  idea  is  to  some  extent 
present  that  real  atheistic  negation  becomes  pos- 
sible. If  a  Hindu  or  a  Greek  came  to  disbelieve 
in  one  or  all  of  the  deities  of  his  national  pantheon, 
he  would  not  necessarily  be  an  atheist ;  for  it 
often  happened  that  this  scepticism,  which  the 
vulgar  called  atheism,  arose  simply  from  a  more  or 
leas  clear  apprehension  of  the  One  Supreme  object 
of  wonhip.  Max  Miiller  well  says  in  his  Giflbrd 
Leoturea  on  Natural  Religion  (p.  228) : 

'  W«  muft  remember  that  to  doubt  or  deny  the  existence  of 
Indn  or  of  Juppiter  \&  not  Atheism,  but  should  be  distinguifihed 
bj'*  ■ep&rate  n&me,  oiunely,  Adevism.  The  early  Christians 
were  called  o^cet,  because  they  did  not  believe  as  the  Greeks 
beUcTed  nor  as  the  Jew»i  believed-  Spinoza  was  called  an 
atheist,  because  his  concept  of  God  was  wider  than  that  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  the  Reformers  were  called  atheists,  because  they 
would  not  deify  the  mother  of  Christ  or  worship  the  Saints. 
This  is  not  Atheism  in  the  true  sense  of  the  woni ;  and  if  an 
historical  study  of  relidon  had  taught  us  that  one  lesson  only, 
that  those  who  do  not  beheve  In  our  God  are  not  therefore  to  be 
called  Atheist«,  It  would  have  done  some  real  good,  and  extin- 
guished the  fires  of  many  an  auto  da /^.' 

Atheism,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not,  like  theism 
and  pantheism,  a  positive  belief  the  phases  of 
which  can  be  depicted  in  their  relation  to  one 
unifying  conception.  It  has  no  organic  character. 
The  history  of^  it  is  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  the  instances  in  which  doubt  and  negation  in 
regard  to  some  essential  element  in  theism  have 
arisen.  And  the  occasion  and  cause  of  this  atheistic 
frame  of  mind  will  generally  be  found  in  some  new 
scientific  or  philosophical  ideas,  which  have,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  appeared  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  current  form  of  deistic  or  theistic  belief. 

The  following  lines  of  scientific  and  pliilosophical 
speculation  have  been  especially  influential  in  call- 
ing forth  atheistic  protests  against  theistic  belief. 
First,  materialism,  or  the  theory  that  matter  and 
physical  forces  constitute  the  ultimate  reality  of 
the  universe,  and  that,  through  the  aggregation  of 
the  elements  of  matter  in  various  organic  forms, 
life  and  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  consciousness 
have  originated.  Another  line  of  speculation  which 
has  largely  concurred  with  materialism  in  under- 
mining religious  belief  is  the  doctrine  of  sensa- 
tionalifm,  which  oririnated  early  among  Greek 
thinkers,  and  which  the  genius  of  our  philosopher, 
John  Locke,  presented  in  so  plausible  a  form  that 
both  in  this  country  and  in  France  it  led  to  much 
atheistic  negation.  Locke  himself  was  a  devout 
theist ;  for  though,  according  to  his  basal  theory, 
all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensations  or  from 
reflexion  on  sensations,  he  stUl  held  that  the  human 
mind  is  compelled  to  postulate  an  adequate  creative 
cause  for  all  material  and  psychical  existences.  Had 
Locke,  however,  carried  out  his  sensationalism  to 
its  logical  results,  it  would  have  led  him,  as  it  led 
manv  sensationalists  in  France,  to  an  atheistic 
conclusion.  If  all  our  ideas  arose  out  of  sensations, 
we  could  have  no  conception  either  of  an  infinite 
Grod,  or  of  ultimate  causation,  or  of  that  absolute 
moral  imperative  which  has  been  to  Kant  and  to 
several  other  thinkers  the  main  foundation  of 
theism.  A  third  source  of  atheistic  doubt,  and  one 
which  has  been  strong!}'  operative  since  Evolution 
became  recognized  as  the  method  of  nature,  is 
distrust  of  the  argument  f rum  dengn — an  argument 
which,  ever  since  the  time  of  Anaxagoras,  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  su|i]ions  of  llieLsui.  This  argu- 
ment appears,  however,  to  be  reioverin"  its  former 
|)Ower  even  in  the  scientific  world,  for  lluxloy  and 
other  scientists  have  admitted  that,  when  account 
is  taken  of  the  process  of  evolution  as  a  whole, 
it  U  necetaar}'  to  remember  that  there  la  a  wider  Teleology 


which  is  not  touched  by  the  doctrine  of  Bvointlon,  but  UaotaalJy 
based  upon  the  fundamental  proposition  of  Evolution  '  (Huxley, 
Critiquet  and  AddrtMe$,  1S73,  p.  806).    See  art.  Disiax. 

Among  the  intellectual  causes  which  have  led, 
not  indeed  to  atheism  but  to  extreme  agnosticism, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  which, 
when  carried  to  rnch  length  as  it  has  been  by  the 
Greek  sceptic  Cameades,  and  by  recent  thinkers 
such  as  Mansel  and  H.  Spencer,  precludes  all 
insight  into  the  essential  nature  and  character  of 
the  ultimate  cause  and  ground  of  the  universe. 
This  complete  agnosticism  has  been  ably  criticized 
by  Calderwood  in  The  Philosophy  of  tne  Infinite, 
and  by  Martineau  in  several  of  his  philosophical 
Essays  and  Reviews. 

1.  Criticism  of  atheistic  materialism.— Of  the 
alleged  reasons  for  rejecting  theism,  materialism 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  most  influential  It  is 
the  basis  of  much  of  the  earliest  atheism,  and  also 
of  the  recent  atheism  which  appears  in  the  writings 
of  H.  G.  Atkinson,  Bradlaugh,  Biichner,  and 
Haeckel.  For  this  reason  it  seems  desirable,  before 
presenting  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  historical 
instances  of  atheism,  to  state  what  appear  to  be 
the  most  potent  answers  given  by  theists  to  the 
arguments  for  materialistic  atheism. 

Idealists,  as  their  name  implies,  make  short 
work  \vith  materialism  ;  for  their  baial  assumption 
is  that  matter  and  force  have  no  existence  apart 
from  the  sensations  and  ideas  in  sell-conscious 
minds.  Most  theistic  writers,  however,  hold  that 
the  experience  of  resistance  to  our  volitional  efforts 
justifies  the  conWction  that  entities  exerting  energy 
exist  independently  of  perceiving  minds.  But 
while  the  theist  maintains  that  these  entities  de- 
pend for  their  origination,  their  continuance  in 
existence,  and  their  special  properties  on  the 
creative  activity  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Self- 
consciousness  and  Will,  the  atheist  contends  that 
matter  is  itself  the  ultimate  and  self-existent 
reality,  that  in  virtue  of  its  modes  of  motion  and 
the  properties  which  intrinsically  belong  to  it,  it 
can,  when  its  elements  are  aggregated  m  certain 
ways,  manifest  life  and,  in  the  case  of  the  highest 
organisms,  all  the  forms  of  personal  consciousnes." 
and  volition. 

Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  reply  to  the  athe- 
ism which  asserts  that  out  of  uncreated  matter 
and  energy  all  that  we  know  of  life  and  conscious- 
ness has  been  evolved,  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  the 
recognized  philosophical  principle  that  no  etfect  can 
contain  more  than  is  contained  in  the  ground  and 
cause  from  which  the  eflect  has  proceeded.  The 
American  writer  Dr.  M.  J.  Savage  thus  expresses 
himself  on  this  point : 

*  If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  "  dead  "  matter,  the  matter  we 
find  in  a  brick  or  a  piece  of  marble,  under  some  mysterious  trans, 
formation  comes  to  have  the  power  to  live,  to  think,  to  feel,  to 
love,  to  hope,  to  sacrifice  itself  for  another,  to  aspire,  to  look 
onward  towards  an  immortal  life — if  you  can  prove  to  me  that 
matter  can  do  chat,  you  have  simply  changed  your  definition  of 
matter,  and  made  it  coincide  with  what  1  call  spirit '  (Belief  in 
God,  Lond.  ISSl,  p.  40). 

Haeckel  would  probably  reply  to  this  by  sayin" 
that  in  his  view  the  elements  of  the  ultimate  and 
self-existent  '  Substance,'  out  of  which  the  universe 
arises,  have  their  psychical  as  well  as  their  physical 
side  or  aspect,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  former 
aspect  that  organic  compounds  of  matter  become 
capable  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  volition.  Does 
he,  then,  mean  that  all  the  higher  attributes  of 
mind  are  already  implicit  in  the  ultimate  eternal 
'  Substance,'  out  of  which,  by  condensation  or 
otherwise,  that  which  we  call  matter,  energy,  and 
life  proceeds  ?  Is  the  perfection  of  all  human  ideals 
alreatiy  present,  though  inWsible  to  the  scientific 
gaze,  in  'the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,' which 
is  H.  Spencer's  mode  of  describing  Haeckel's  ulti- 
mate 'Substance'?  If  so,  the  sell-existent  'Sub- 
stance' is  nothing  less  than  the  theist's  Eternal 
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God  i  and  the  molecular  corpnscles  are  siimrily 
variously  limited  modes  wliicu  the  will  i>f  GihI 
imposes  npon  a  portion  of  His  own  eternal  life, 
or,  as  Lotze  and  Martineau  would  say,  are  diU'er- 
entiations  or  individuations  of  His  own  essential 
being,  to  which  He  delegates  some  measure  of 
individuality  or  selfhood.  In  each  of  them  the 
Ground  and  Cause  of  all  created  things  and  persons 
is  immanent  and  active,  and  through  His  creative 

Sresence  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
evelopment  of  the  creatures  whom  He  calls  into 
existence.  If  it  were  true,  asTjTidall  .-.aid,  that  'in 
matter  are  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial 
life,'  that  could  be  the  case  only  in  the  sense  that 
in  the  ground  and  cause  of  each  molecule  there  are 
already  involved  all  the  energy,  all  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  powers  and  ideals,  which  are 
gradually  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  cosmos.  The  fallacy  in  Ilaeckel's  '  ^\  eltan- 
schauung'  is  that,  though  he  gives  to  the  separate 
molecular  corpuscles  out  of  which  the  universe 
proceeds  a  mental  side,  a  germ  of  consciousness, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  account  of  these  elements  of 
matter  and  energy  which  at  all  explains  how  it 
comes  about  that  all  these  innumerable  corpuscles 
conspire  together  to  produce  the  present  harmonious 
and  intelligible  cosmos,  or  how  sentient  organisms 
should  at  length  become  cognizant  of  those  authori- 
tative ideals  which  prompt  them  to  subordinate 
their  own  personal  aims  to  the  general  good,  and 
which  enable  them  in  a  measure  both  to  see  and  to 
act  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  immanent  God. 
It  is  for  want  of  this  recognition  of  the  constant 
creative  presence  of  the  source  of  ideals  through- 
out the  course  of  evolution  that  Haeckel's  theory, 
no  leas  than  the  theories  of  coarser  materialists, 
must  be  condemned  as  unsatisfactory.  It  fails  to 
show  that  the  '  Substance,'  which  he  represents  as 
the  cause  and  ground  of  all  things,  contains  within 
itself  the  power  to  produce  the  effects  which  we 
experience  in  ourselves,  and  which  we  discern  in 
the  cosmos. 

Some  eminent  physicists  and  philosophers,  in- 
cluding Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor  J.  H.  Poynting, 
and  Professor  James  \\'ard,  have  recently  assailed 
materialism  on  the  ground  that  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  movements  which  matter  exhibits  in  its 
inorganic  condition  appear  to  be  quite  difierent 
from  the  action  of  matter  in  the  case  of  living 
organisms. 

•  Matter,'  Bays  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, '  posaeases  eoergy,  in  the  form 
of  persistent  motion,  ,iiid  it  1.'*  propcllrd  by  (orce  ;  but  neither 
nutter  nor  ener^'y  p(-«ses,se9  a  power  of  autoumtic  guidance  and 
control.  Kriert;y  hua  nodireotini;  power  (this  had  been  elaborated 
by  UroU  and  others — see,  for  instance,  Satnre,  vol.  xliii.  p.  434 
— thirteen  ye-ars  a^jo,  under  the  heading  'Force  and  Determina- 
tion 'X  Inorjranic  matter  is  impelled  solely  by  pressure  from 
behind,  it  is  not  influenced  by  the  future,  nor  does  it  follow  a 
preconceived  course  nor  seek  a  predetermined  end.  .  .  .  The 
essence  of  mind  is  design  and  purpose.  There  are  some  who 
deny  that  there  is  any  desijjn  or  pun>ose  in  the  tiniverse  at  all ; 
but  how  can  that  be  maintained  when  humanity  itself  possesses 
these  attributes?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  say  that.  Just  as 
we  are  conscious  of  the  power  of  guidance  in  ourselves,  so  guid- 
ance and  int^'Iligent  control  may  be  an  element  running  through 
the  Universe,  and  may  l)e  incorporateii  even  in  material  things?' 
{UMert  Journal,  Jan.  1U05,  p.  327). 

The  celebrated  astronomer  Laplace  maintained 
that  a  Perfect  Calculator, 

'who  for  a  given  instant  should  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
torcea  by  which  nature  is  animated  and  with  the  several 
poeitions  of  the  beings  composing  it,  if,  further,  bis  intellect 
were  vast  enough  to  submit  ttiese  data  to  analysis,  would  in- 
clude in  one  and  the  same  forrmila  the  movements  of  the 
largest  bodies  in  the  universe  and  those  of  the  lightest  atom. 
Nothing  would  be  uncertain  tor  tiim  ;  the  future  aa  well  as  the 
put  would  be  present  to  til*  eyu '  (see  Ward,  ifaturaluin  and 
Agnotticutm,  I.  41). 

Professor  Poynting  pertinently  asks  whether 
this  'Perfect  Calculator'  would  find  all  his  pre- 
dictions verified  as  his  atoms  (see  Atomism)  came 
in  contact  with  living  matter,  and  were  themselves 
concerned  with  life. 


'  Suppose  the  man  into  whose  brain  the  atoms  entered  were 
Ijil>larf'.i  friend  and  chief,  Napoleon.  If  the  calcul:itor  took 
into  account  every  atom  in  Napoleon's  frame,  would  lie  be  able 
to  <:i!'ulate  all  the  motions  of  Napoleon,  all  his  actions  on  the 
siniilur  surrounding  groups  of  atoms  which  we  call  his  generals? 
Could  the  calculator  foretell  the  eclipse  of  Waterloo  as  surely  as 
the  astronomer  foretells  an  eclipse  of  the  sun?  Is  man,  in  (act, 
from  the  physical  point  of  view  a  group  of  atoms,  each  of  which 
behaves  as  it  would  with  the  same  neighbours  were  it  part  of 
a  non-living  system  ?' (/f  J,  July  1903,  p.  739). 

After  sho^ving  elaborately  that  there  is  contrast, 
rather  than  correspondence,  between  physical 
action  and  mental  action,  Professor  Poynting  con- 
cludes as  follows,  and  his  testimony  to  the  real 
freedom  of  the  wUl  is  specially  interesting  and 
important,  as  coming  from  k  high  authority  in 
physical  science : 

'  I  hold  that  we  are  more  certain  at  oar  power  of  choice  and  of 
responsibility  than  of  any  other  fact,  physical  or  psychical.  .  .  . 
It  appears  to  me  equally  certain  that  there  is  no  correspondence 
yet  mode  out  between  the  power  of  choice  and  any  physical 
action,  and  there  does  not  seem  any  lilielihood  that  a  corre- 
spondence ever  will  be  made  out  .  .  .  Holding  this  view,  I  ora 
t>ound  to  repudiate  the  physical  account  of  Nature  when  it 
claims  to  be  a  complete  account.  I  am  l>ouud  to  deny  that  the 
Laplacean  calculator  can  be  successful  when  ne  takes  man  and 
the  mind  of  man  into  his  calculations'  (ib.  p.  743 f.). 

While  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  holds  that  the  mind  or 
will  thus  controls  the  atomic  movements  of  the 
brain,  he  yet  maintains  that  this  power  of  guiding 
energy  does  not  involve  any  creation  of  energy 
whatsoever.  '  Life,'  he  says,  '  is  not  a  form  of 
energy,  but  guides  energy.'  On  this  secondary 
question  he  appears  to  ditfer  from  some  contem- 
porary thinkers,  who  agree  with  Sir  John  Herschel 
that  in  a  volitional  act  the  will  does  originate 
smne  force, 

•  though  it  may  be  no  greater  than  is  required  to  move  a  single 
material  molecule  through  a  space  inconceivably  minute.*  'It 
matters  not.'  continues  Sir  Jolin,  '  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  is  performed.  It  sullices  to  bring  the 
origination  of  dynamical  power,  to  however  small  an  extent, 
within  the  domain  of  acknowledged  personality'  {Familiar 
Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  p.  4CS). 

The  ditt'erence  between  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir 
John  Herschel  is  of  some  importance  in  regard  to 
the  philosophy  of  religion  ;  but  it  does  not  in 
any  way  afi'ect  the  force  of  the  argument  against 
materialism.  Both  authorities  agree  that  mind 
or  will  controls  and  guides  the  atoms  of  the  brain, 
and  that,  therefore,  will  cannot  possibly  be  a 
mere  attribute  or  accompaniment  of  the  cerebral 
structure. 

In  connexion  with  the  criticism  of  materialistic 
atheism,  reference  has  to  be  made  to  two  lines  of 
argument  which  have  often  been  employed  by 
theists  in  the  past,  but  which  are  now  falling,  and 
probably  justly,  somewhat  into  disuse.  One  of 
these  is  tlie  appeal  to  the  inability  of  present 
science  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  case  of 
abiogenesis  {q.v.),  as  if  it  afforded  clear  evidence  of 
special  Divine  creation.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  show  that  a  natural  passage  from  non-living 
to  living  matter  has  never  taken  jilace,  or  that  it 
would  not  take  place  now  if  the  fitting  conditions 
for  it  could  be  reproduced.  The  argument  from 
our  ignorance  is  not  conclusive ;  and  probably 
most  thinkers  would  agree  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
that,  '  though  we  do  not  know  how  to  generate  life 
without  the  action  of  antecedent  life  at  present, 
that  may  be  a  discovery  lying  ready  for  us  in  the 
future'  (art.  'Life,'  in  Uibbert  Journal,  Oct.  1905, 
p.  106).  But  if  this  discovery  should  one  day  be 
made,  it  would  not  at  all  destroy  the  force  of  the 
argument  against  materialism  j  for  if  under  cert~ain 
circumstances  the  elements  of  inorganic  m.ntter 
assume  an  organic  form,  and  manifest  psychical 
properties,  that  change  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  assuming  the  presence  in  nature  of  a  cause 
which  guides  the  movements  of  the  corpuscles,  and 
is  competent  to  confer  on  them,  or  to  manifest  in 
connexion  with  them,  the  germs  of  that  self-con- 
scious and  self-directing  principle  of   life  which 
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DO  mechanical  properties  of  matter  coold  possibly 
generate.  The  creative  power  and  directing  influ- 
ence of  immanent  intelligence  and  will  are  equally 
necessary  to  explain  the  emergence  of  organism  and 
life  out  of  the  mechanism  of  the  inorganic  world, 
whether  that  emergence  took  place  once  only  by 
a  special  creative  act,  or  always  takes  place  when 
the  antecedent  conditions  are  realized.  As  Pro- 
fessor Flint  well  says,  'Were  spontaneous  genera- 
tion proved,  materialism  would  remain  as  far  from 
established  as  heiore' {Anti-theistic  Theories,  f.  164). 

The  other  doubtful  argument  which  has  often 
been  employed  by  theistic  writers  is  that  the 
universe  must  have  come  into  existence  at  some 
point  of  past  time.  This  again  appears  to  be  a 
question  in  regard  to  which  dogmatism  is  out  of 
place.  Science  assumes  that  matter  and  energy 
are  indestructible ;  that  the  present  arrangement 
of  them  results  from  a  previous  arrangement,  and 
this  in  turn  from  one  still  earlier.  Thus  science 
affords  no  justification  for  the  belief  in  a  temporal 
origin  of  all  things.  When  our  present  solar 
system  is  traced  back  to  its  earlier  condition  in  a 
revolving  fiery  mist,  it  is  not  supposed  that  this 
discovery  brings  us  at  all  nearer  to  the  origin  of 
the  cosmos.  Some  theists  have  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  an  infinite  regress  of  these  secondary  or 
scientific  causes  is  inconceivable,  and  that  we  are 
compelled  to  assume  that  at  some  remote  moment 
the  great  First  Cause  by  a  creative  act  started  this 
series  of  entities  and  phenomena  which  science 
endeavours  to  understand.  This  alleged  incon- 
ceivability is  not  admitted  by  some  eminent  theistic 
thinkers.  Regarding  the  laws  of  nature  as  the 
method  of  God's  creative  action,  they  see  no  con- 
clusive reason  against  the  supposition  that  creation 
is  perpetual,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  universe  did  not  exist  as  a  visible  garment 
and  expression  of  God's  eternal  life.  'This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  view  of  great  scientists,  such  as 
St.  George  Mivart  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and 
it  is  also  the  view  of  such  theistic  philosophers 
as  Lotze  and  Martineau.  It  is  at  the  heart 
of  present  physical  and  psychical  reality,  and 
not  at  some  imagined  beginning  of  things,  that 
both  science  and  philosophy  most  effectually  find 
the  immanent  and  living  God.  The  universe, 
in  all  its  particulars  and  throughout  its  entire 
history,  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  Eternal 
Cause,  the  methods  of  whose  activity  science  grad- 
ually discovers,  and  whose  essential  character  is 
progressively  revealed  in  the  authoritative  ideals 
of  truth,  beauty,  righteousness,  and  love,  which 
constantly  testify  to  their  Divine  and  self-existent 
source  at  the  centre  of  our  dependent  and  created 
being  (cf.  Upton,  Bases  of  Bel.  Belief  [Hibliert 
Lectures,  18!l4],  p.  209  f.  ;  and  art.  Materialism). 

2.  Atheism  in  the  East. — It  is  not  till  we  reach 
the  period  of  Greek  civilization  that  we  meet  with 
atheistic  arguments  sufficiently  explicit  to  call  for 
detailed  description  and  criticism.  In  the  ancient 
civilization  of  China,  materialistic  atheism  appears 
to  have  been  rife;  and  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  the 
eminent  philosopher  Mencius,  the  disciple  of  Con- 
fucius, speaks  of  it  as  a  moral  danger  to  the  State. 
The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  almost  incapable 
of  thinking  of  spirit  as  existing  apart  from  matter. 
Dr.  Legge,  in  his  prolegomena  to  the  edition  of 
Mencius,  translates  an  essay  by  a  certain  Yang 
Choo,  which,  as  Dr.  Flint  says,  is  '  one  of  the  oldest 
systems  of  ethical  materialism  and  of  materialistic 
ethics'  (op.  cit.  p.  47).  He  advises  men 
•  to  care  nothing  for  praise  or  blame,  \nrtue  or  vice ;  to  seek 
merely  to  make  themselves  as  happy  as  they  can  while  happi- 
ness is  within  their  reach ;  to  eat  and  drink,  (or  to-morrow 
they  die '  {ib.\ 

Concerning  recent  materialistic  and  atheistic  specu- 
lations in  China,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
present  much  reliable  information      See  CHINA. 


In  regard  to  materialism  and  atheism  there  is  a 
great  contrast  between  China  and  India.  The 
introspective  and  philosophic  character  of  the 
Hindus  led  them  to  dwell  especially  on  that 
Absolute  Spirit  or  Self  which  they  felt  to  under- 
lie, and  to  reveal  itself  in,  all  finite  personalities. 
In  comparison  with  this  infinite  and  eternal  Being, 
the  visible  world  appears  to  them  as  an  illusory 
appearance.  Hence  in  Hindu  speculation  material- 
istic atheism  plays  but  a  small  and  inconspicuous 
part.  In  a  conspectus  of  philosophical  systems 
written  by  Madliavacharya  in  the  14th  cent. 
A.D.  (recently  translated  into  English  by  Cowell 
and  Gough,  and  published  in  Triibner's  '  Oriental 
Series,'  2nd  ed.,  Lond.  1S94),  there  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  sixteen  schools,  including  the  Buddhists 
and  Jains,  a  school  called  the  Materialists,  who 
denied  the  existence  of  the  soul  and  God,  and 
rejected  the  whole  theory  of  karma  and  trans- 
migration. 

"These  were  known  under  various  designations,  and  in  the 
14th  century  A.D.  their  ideas  were  fathered  on  a  mythical  opre 
In  the  Mahabharata,  named  Chan'aka,  Denying  transmigration, 
they  rejected  the  entire  claims  of  the  Eralimans.  Matter  wa« 
the  only  reality,  and  sense-perception  the  only  form  of  know- 
ledge. The  pedigree  of  their  text-book  was  traced  back  ironi- 
cally (Macdonell)  to  Brihaspati,  preceptor  of  the  gods,  and 
bitter  verses  sur^nve,  declaring,  "There  is  no  heaven,  no  final 
liberation,  nor  any  soul  in  any  other  world  *' '  (J.  E.  Carpenter, 
'Oriental  Philosophy  and  Religion,"  in  DPhP  11.  234).  See 
also  Atheism  (Indian). 

Atheism  among  the  Buddhists  as  well  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  will  be  dealt  with  in 
separate  articles  following,  and  may  therefore  be 
passed  over  here. 

3.  Modern  atheism. — Soon  after  the  time  of 
Christ  scepticism  declined,  and  its  place  was  taken 
by  that  eclectic  blending  of  Platonic,  Aristotelian, 
and  Oriental  ideas  which  flourished  in  Alexandria 
and  exercised  at  times  considerable  influence  over 
Christian  thought.  The  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  the  reverence  for  Aristotle's  >vritings,  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  any  vigorous  interest  in  science, 
explain  the  fact  that  until  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  atheistic  speculation  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  abeyance.  It  was  not  till  the  Renaiss- 
ance, when  new  scientific  discoveries  were  made, 
and  freer  principles  of  Biblical  criticism  began 
to  be  applied,  that  atheism  again  raised  its 
head  ;  and  here,  as  in  similar  cases  in  India  and 
Greece,  the  reputed  atheism  was  in  some  cases 
genuine,  but  was  more  frequently  a  name  applied 
to  the  theism  or  pantlieism  which  was  intellectu- 
ally in  advance  of  the  theological  thought  of  the 
time. 

(a)  Atheism  in  England  and  France. — It  was 
not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  material- 
istic interpretations  of  the  universe  began  to 
show  themselves  in  modem  times.  F.  A.  Lange, 
in  his  Uistorx^  of  Materialism  (vol.  i.  p.  225), 
mentions  one  isolated  case  in  the  14th  century — 
that  of  Nicolaus  de  Autricuria,  who  at  Paris  in 
1348  was  compelled  to  make  recantation  of  several 
doctrines,  and  among  others  this  doctrine,  that  in 
the  processes  of  nature  there  is  nothing  to  he  found 
but  the  motion  of  the  combination  and  separation 
of  atoms. 

'  Here,'  says  Lange,  '  is  a  formal  Atomist  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  nature.  But  the 
same  bold  spirit  ventured  also  upon  a  general  declaration  that 
we  should  put  Aristotle,  and  Averroes  with  him,  on  one  side, 
and  apply  ourselves  directly  to  things  in  themselves.  Thus 
Atomism  and  Empiricism  go  hand  in  hand  together  I  In 
reality  the  authority  of  Aristotle  had  first  to  be  broken  before 
men  could  attain  to  direct  intercourse  with  things  themselves.' 

The  speculations  which  followed  the  incoming 
of  the  Copernican  conception  of  the  univer.se,  such 
as  those  of  Bruno  and  Vanini,  were  pantheistic 
rather  than  atheistic  in  their  character.  It  was 
not  till  the  first  half  of  the  ITtli  cent,  that  the 
ripe  fruits  of  the  great  emancipation  of  thought 
began    clearly   to    present    themselves.      On    the 
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materialistic  side  these  fruits  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  Bacon,  Gassendi,  and  Hobbes,  and,  on 
the  sinritualistic  side,  in  the  worlca  of  Descartes. 
The  materialism  of  the  former  writers  cannot  be 
called  atlieistic,  for  the  atoms  as  they  conceived 
them  were  not  self  •  existent.  There  were  pro- 
oably  a  good  many  professors  of  materialistic 
atheism  in  this  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

I'^re  Mersenne,  a  conteni|ii)rary  and  friend  of 
Descartes,  makes  the  startling  statement  that 
there  were  in  his  time  as  manj-  as  50,000  atheists 
in  the  city  of  Paris  alone.  It  seems  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  majority  of  these  were  called 
atheists  simply  because  they  declined  to  accept 
any  longer  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Descartes 
himself  had  been  accused  of  atheism  on  this 
ground. 

About  this  time  there  was  much  scepticism  and 
speculation  which  came  very  near  to  atheism, 
but  escaped  it  by  an  adhesion  that  was,  no 
doubt,  in  some  cases  insincere,  but  in  other  cases 
genuine  enough,  to  the  national  Church.  Whether 
the  attachment  of  Thomas  Hobhes  to  the  English 
Church  was  sincere  has  been  questioned.  His 
philosophy  was  thoroughlj'  materialistic.  He 
held  that  even  human  sensation  is  nothing  but 
the  motion  of  corporeal  particles  ;  but  he  sheltered 
himself  from  the  charge  of  atheism  by  saying  that, 
in  regard  to  his  view  of  the  universe,  he  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  the  phenomena  which  are 
knowable,  and  can  be  explained  by  the  law  of 
causality.  Everything  of  which  we  can  know 
nothing  he  resigns  to  theologians.  The  way  in 
which,  in  his  Leviathan,  he  utilizes  religion  for 
State  purposes  appears  to  render  the  genuineness 
of  his  theism  very  doubtful. 

*  He  laya  down  the  follovnng  deflnition,  *'  Fear  of  power  In* 
risible,  feigned  by  the  mind  or  imagined  from  tales  publicly 
allowed,  H>-litji<m  ;  not  allowed,  Superstition  " '  (Lange,  op.  cit,, 
Tol.  i.  p.  2s:!). 

While  both  Thomas  Hobbes  and  the  other  great 
English  thinker  of  the  17th  cent.,  Jolm  Locke, 
were  attached  to  Christianity,  and  the  latter  no 
doubt  most  sincerely  so,  their  writings  had  no  little 
effect  in  prei)aring  the  way  for  future  manifesta- 
tions of  positive  atheism.  Both  the  materialism 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Hobbes'  philosophy,  and 
his  selfish  system  of  morals,  were  quite  uncon- 
genial to  theistic  belief.  And  Locke's  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  all  ideas  in  sensation,  though  its 
atheistic  tendency  was,  as  we  have  seen,  neutral- 
ized in  his  own  case  by  his  inconsistent  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  an  adequate  causal  ground  for  the 
universe,  and  by  his  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
the  teleological  argument,  yet  really  undermined 
the  rational  basis  of  theism,  and  when  consistently 
carried  out,  it,  in  conjunction  with  Hobbes'  ma- 
terialism, was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  positive  atheism  which  flourishea  in 
France  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
What  kept  Locke  and,  indeed,  most  thoughtful 
persons  in  England  from  atheism  during  the  17th 
and  18th  cents,  was  the  indestructible  principle 
thus  enunciated  by  Locke  : 

•  Whatsoever  is  first  of  all  things  must  necessarily  contain  In 
it,  and  actually  have,  at  least  alt  the  perfections  that  can  ever 
after  exist  ;  nor  can  it  ever  give  to  another  any  perfection  that 
it  hatb  not  actually  in  itself,  or  at  least  in  a  higher  degree ; 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  first  eternal  being  cannot  be 
matter'  (cf.  Flint,  op.  cil.  p.  142). 

It  should  be  added  that,  as  Dr.  Flint  acutely 
remarks,  the  absence  in  England  of  much  positive 
scepticism  and  professed  atheism  during  these  two 
centuries  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  strong 
tendency  at  that  time,  and  also  till  far  on  in  the 
19th  cent.,  to  refer  theological  insight  and  philo- 
sophical knowledge  to  two  quite  distinc't  sources. 
In  §  I  it  has  been  argued  that  in  the  above 
principle  lies  the  most  conclusive  refutation  of 
materialism  and  atheism.  But  though  Locke  built 
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his  own  theism  mainly  on  this  foundation,  it  is  • 
principle  which  finds  no  justifi(ati)n  in  his  own 
exposition  of  the  origin  of  kncjwiedge.  It  is  a 
purely  a  priori  conception  and  belief,  such  as  are 
also  the  conceptions  of  moral  authority  and  of 
infinity.  Accordingly,  when  Locke's  ideas  were 
introduced  into  I'rance  in  the  18th  cent.,  his 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  all  knowledge  in  sensa- 
tion was  consistently  worked  out,  and  led  several 
thinkers  to  atheism.  The  belief  in  a  separate  and 
specially  inspired  source  of  theological  truth  had 
to  a  large  extent  passed  away  among  French 
thinkers ;  and  hence  what  was  simply  neutral 
materialism  in  London  became  often  positive 
atheism  in  Paris.  The  physician  La  Mettrie,  the 
author  of  L'Homme  Machine  (1748),  was  led, 
through  observing  in  his  own  case  the  influence 
of  the  movements  of  the  blood  on  the  power  of 
thought,  to  maintain  that  all  thinking  and  willing 
have  their  origin  in  sensation.  He  admits  that  it 
is  probable  that  a  Supreme  Being  exists,  but  adds 
that,  if  so,  it  is  a  theoretical  truth  without  any  use 
in  practice. 

'  For  our  peace  of  mind,'  he  says,  '  it  is  Indifferent  to  know 
whether  there  is  a  God  or  not,  whether  He  created  matter,  of 
whether  it  is  eternal.'  But  a  Uttle  further  on  he  appears  to 
agree  with  a  friend  of  his  whom  he  represents  as  arguing  that 
'  the  world  would  never  be  h.appy  unless  it  was  atheistic '  (Lange, 
History  of  Materiatitm,  ii.  73). 

Lagne,    who    gives    an    excellent    aoconnt  of  La 

Mettrie's  writings,  remarks  that 

*  La  Mettrie's  friend  has  only  forgotten  that  even  religion  Itself, 
quite  apart  from  any  revelation,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
natural  impulses  of  man,  and  if  this  impulse  leads  to  all  un- 
happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  all  the  other  impulses,  since 
they  have  the  same  natural  origin,  are  to  lead  to  happiness'  (ift.X 

In  his  treatises  on  Volupti  and  L'Art  de  Jouir, 
La  Mettrie  seeks  to  justify  the  pursuit  of  sensual 
enjoyment  in  a  manner  which  Ueberweg  justly 
describes  as  '  still  more  artificially  exaggerated 
than  frivolous.' 

About  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of 
La  Mettrie's  L'Homme  Machine,  appeared  the 
work  which  is  regarded  as  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
French  materialism.  Its  title  is  Systime  de  la 
nature  ou  des  lois  du  monde  physique  et  du  monde 
moral  {mO).  On  its  title-page  it  professes  to  be 
written  by  a  M.  de  Mirabaud,  who  was  a  denrised 
secretary  of  the  French  Academy,  but  the  real 
author  was  known  to  be  Baron  d'Holbach.  Hol- 
bach's  system,  says  Ueberweg,  'combines  all  three 
elements  of  the  empirical  doctrine,  which  till 
then  had  been  cultivated  separately  rather  than 
together,  viz.  materialism  (La  Mettrie's),  sen- 
sationalism (Condillac's),  and  determinism  (which 
Diderot  had  at  length  admitted).'  In  this  elaborate 
treatise  the  atheism  is  most  pronounced,  so  that 
when  a  translation  of  it  was  published  in  London 
by  the  secularists  in  1859,  it  bore  on  its  cover 
the  title  The  Atheist's  Text-Book.  It  directly 
attacks  the  existence  of  God,  and  traces  the  origin 
of  religion  to  fear  and  ignorance.  Holbach  sub- 
stitutes for  God  matter  and  motion.  The  work 
is  highly  rhetorical,  and  in  parts  quite  eloquent. 
Its  ethics  resembles  that  of  Epicurus.  Like 
Epicurus,  Holbach  points  to  the  pleasure  and 
happiness  which  friendship  and  synipathy  can  im- 
part, and  reaches  a  code  of  morals  which  super- 
ficially seems  somewhat  exalted.  In  his  concluding 
chapter  he  says : 

'  Jw  Just,  because  equity  is  the  support  of  human  society.  Be 
good,  becjiuse  gnudness  connecte  all  henrt«  in  udaniantine 
bonds!  lie  thankful,  because  gratitude  feeds  benevolence, 
nourishes  generosity  1  .  .  .  Forgive  injuries,  because  revenge 
peri>etuate8  hatred  !  Do  good  to  him  that  Injureth  thee  In 
order  to  show  thyself  more  noble  than  be  is ;  and  in  order  to 
make  a  friend  of  liim  who  was  once  thine  enemy.  Be  temperate 
in  thine  enjoyment,  and  chaste  in  thy  pleasures,  because 
voluptuousness  begete  weariness.  Intemperance  engender! 
disease '  (p.  613). 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  ethical  theory,  as  ol 
all  sensational  ethics,  that  the  intrinsic  giandeut 
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and  worth  of  all  these  virtnes  are  undermined  and 
destroyed  by  the  egoistic  motives  to  which  they 
are  referred. 

Several  other  French  writers  of  this  epoch 
show  anti-theistic  leanings,  even  when  they  re- 
padiate  atheism,  such  as  Diderot,  in  his  later  life, 
Helvetius,  Lalande,  Marechal,  etc.  (see  Flint's 
Anti-theistic  Theories,  pp.  469-474).  The  great 
astronomer  Laplace  is  sometimes  classed  among 
atheists,  because,  when  reminded  by  Napoleon 
that  in  his  treatise  on  Micanique  CHeste  he  had 
said  nothing  about  God,  he  replied,  '  Sire,  I  had 
no  need  of  that  hypothesis.'  But  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  in  this  reply  he  meant  simply  that  he 
could  account  for  the  celestial  movement  by  the 
forces  of  which  alone  science  takes  cognizance, 
and  he  may  not  have  implied  that  these  second 
causes  do  not  demand  for  their  existence  a  self- 
existent  'Cause  of  causes'  (see  §  i,  above;  and 
cf.  Fiske,  Through  Nature  to  God,  p.  141).  It  is 
related  of  David  Hume  that,  when  dining  once 
with  a  party  of  eighteen  at  the  house  of  Baron 
d'Holbach,  he  expressed  a  donbt  as  to  whether  it 
was  possible  to  find  any  person  who  would  avow 
himself  dogmatically  an  atlieist.  On  which  his 
host  replied,  '  My  dear  sir,  you  are  at  this  moment 
sitting  at  table  nith  seventeen  such  persons.' 

The  greatest  French  writer,  however,  of  this 
time,  Voltaire,  felt  no  respect  for  these  sceptical  or 
atheistic  reasonings.  That  powerful  and  original 
thinker  (like  Locke  in  the  previous  century)  saw 
that  only  by  a  spiritual  First  Cause  could  living 
and  self-conscious  beings  be  produced  ;  and  in  the 
universe  he  saw  such  clear  evidence  of  beneficent 

Surpose  that  more  than  once  in  his  wTitings  he 
wells  eloquently  on  that  old  argument  from  design 
to  which  from  the  time  of  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates 
theists  have  confidently  appealed,  and  which,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  tacts  of  evolution  have 
by  no  means  invalidated. 

The  materialistic  atheism  which  flourished  in 
France  before  and  during  the  Revolution  gradually 
decayed,  owing  partly  to  Kantian  and  Hegelian 
influence,  and  partly  to  that  spiritual  philosophy 
which  was  developed  in  France  itself  by  Maine  de 
Biran  and  Victor  Cousin. 

(6)  German  anfi-thcistic  theories. — About  a  cen- 
tury after  the  advent  of  materialism  and  atheism 
in  French  thought,  there  arose  in  Germany,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  extreme  idealistic  thinking,  but 
to  a  stUl  greater  extent  as  a  reaction  against  it,  a 
succession  of  anti-tlieistic  writers  of  whom  the 
latest.  Professor  Ernst  Haeckel,  is  still  exercising 

g-eat  influence,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
ritain.  The  first  of  these  in  date,  Ludwio;  Feuer- 
bach,  began  his  intellectual  career  as  an  idealist. 
Along  with  the  still  more  celebrated  writer  Da\-id 
Strauss,  he  came  forth  from  the  extreme  left  wing 
of  the  Hegelian  school.  Both  of  these  thinkers 
found  the  supreme  object  of  interest  not  in  the 
Hegelian  Absolute  .Spirit,  but  in  human  nature; 
and  hence  Feuerbach  was  a  humanist  like  Auguste 
Comte  rather  than  a  materialist. 

■In  his  view,'  says  R.  H.  Hutton,  'Gort  is  but  the  magni- 
fied imai,'e  of  man  reflected  back  upon  ap,ace  by  the  mirror  of 
human  tjelf-coasciousness.  As  pil^ims  to  the  Brodsen  often 
observe,  during  an  autumn  sunrise,  fhadows  of  their  own 
figures  enormously  dilated  confronting  ihom  from  a  great 
distance,  bowing  as  they  bow,  kneeling  as  they  kneel,  modking 
them  in  all  their  gestures,  and  finally  disappearing  as  the  sun 
rises  higher  in  the  sky,  so  the  German  Atheist  mainUins  that  in 
the  early  dawn  of  human  intelligence,  man  has  been  deluded  by 
such  a  Brocken-shadow  of  himself,  which  has  been  childishly 
worehlpped  as  an  independent  being  and  named  God,  but  which 
most  Tanish  soon  '  ('  The  Atheistic  Explanation  of  Religion,'  in 
A'noys  T/uological  and  LiUrary,  vol  i.  p.  25.  This  article  is 
an  aamJrmbl«  exposition  and  criticism  of  Feuerbach's  position). 

The  translation  of  Feuerbach's  chief  work.  The 
Essence  of  Christianity  {Das  Wcsen  des  Christen- 
thums,  18-}1),  by  Miss  Slarian  Evans  (George  Eliot) 
Id  1854,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  before-mentioned 


article  by  R.  H.  Hutton,  attracted  much  attention 
in  this  country.  The  feature  in  his  thought  which 
has  led  to  his  being  classed  amon^  materialists  is 
his  doctrine  that  only  the  sensible  is  real. 

'  The  body,'  he  says,  '  is  part  of  my  being ;  nay,  the  body  It 
ita  totality,  is  my  Ego.' 

Consistently  with  this  view,  he  emphatically  re- 
jected all  belief  in  personal  immortality. 

Far  more  decisively  materialistic  tlian  Feuer- 
bach was  Carl  Vogt,  who  in  Ids  Physiological 
Letters  (1845-1847)  developed  the  ideas  of  the 
French  author  C.abanis  (1798),  and  argued  that 
'thought  stands  in  the  same  leL.tion  to  the  brain 
as  the  bile  to  the  liver,  or  the  urine  to  the  kidneys.' 
In  1852  appeared  Jacob  Molcschott's  famous 
work.  The  Circulation  of  Life  (Der  Kreislauf 
des  Lebeas),  which  maintains  that  all  vital  pheno- 
mena can  be  explained  as  a  perpetual  circula- 
tion of  matter  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic 
world,  and  then  back  again  from  the  organic  to 
the  inorganic.  This  doctrine  has  recently  been 
acutely  criticized  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  con- 
tends that  the  phenomena  of  organization  and  life 
find  their  only  satisfactory  explanation  in  the 
assumption  that  a  higher  principle,  life,  guides 
and  controls  the  elements  of  matter  and  energy 
(see  his  article  on  '  Mind  and  Matter '  in  ffJ,  Jan. 
1905).  '  Without  phosphorus,'  says  Moleschott, 
'there  is  no  thought';  and  he  concludes  that 
thought  is  a  moveaient  of  the  matter  of  the  brain. 

The  book  which  in  this  materialistic  and  atheistic 
movement  of  the  19th  cent,  had  much  the  same 
position  and  influence  as  Holbach's  System  of 
Nature  had  in  the  century  preceding,  was  Pro- 
fessor Lndwig  Biichner's  Force  and  Matter  {Kraft 
und  Staff,  1855).  Biichner  was  the  first  of  those 
German  materialbta  who  afterwards  came  under 
the  influence  of  Darwin's  book  on  The  Origin  of 
Species  (1859).  He  professed  that  he  found  in  Dar- 
winism the  chief  support  of  materialism,  and  in 
the  later  editions  of  his  book  he  declared  that  the 
doctrine  of  Natural  Selection  had  whoUy  destroyed 
the  force  of  the  teleological  argument.  His  general 
inference  is  that — 

*  not  God,  but  evolution  of  matter,  is  the  cause  of  the  order  ol 
the  world  ;  that  life  is  a  combination  of  matter  which  in  tavooT- 
able  circumotances  is  spontaneously  generated  ;  that  there  is  no 
vital  principle,  because  all  forces,  non-vital  and  vital,  are  move- 
ments ;  that  movement  and  evolution  proceed  from  life  to 
consciousness ;  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  God,  no  final  cause,  do 
immortality,  no  freedom,  no  substance  of  the  soul'  (Case, 
'  Metahpysica,'  In  EBr  lo,  vol  xxx.  p.  64 "> 

Sometimes  Biichner  speaks  of  mind  as  an  eSect 
of  matter,  and  sometimes  as  a  movement  of  matter, 
and  he  uses  these  expressions  indifterently.  He  do- 
fines  psychical  activity  as  '  nothing  but  a  radiation 
through  the  cells  of  the  grey  substance  of  the 
brain  of  a  motion  set  up  by  external  stimtilL' 
Biichner  argues  that  his  '  philosophic  system, 
since  it  puts  at  its  head  not  matter  as  such,  but 
the  unity  and  indivi.sibility  of  force  and  matter, 
cannot  be  described  as  materialism '  {Last  Words 
on  Materialism,  p.  273).  But,  as  Professor  Case 
points  out,  if  a  philosophy  makes  force  an  attribute 
of  matter,  as  Biichner's  does,  it  will  recognize 
nothing  but  matter  possessing  force,  and  will 
therefore  be  at  once  materialism  and  monism,  i.e. 
materialistic  monism. 

The  most  recent  anti-theistic  work  of  import- 
ance in  Germany  is  Professor  Haeckel's  Riddle  of 
the  Universe{Die  Wrltruthsel),  of  which  there  is  an 
English  translation  by  J.  McCabe  (see  §  I,  above). 
The  peculiar  feature  of  Haeckel's  theory  is  that,  like 
the  ancient  Hylozoists,  he  represents  the  original 
substance  as  having  a  psychical  as  well  as  a  physical 
side.  Because  of  this  he  contends  that  his  philo- 
sophy is  not  materialism.  As,  however,  in  hia 
doctrine  mind  is  always  spoken  of  as  an  attribute  of 
body,  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  dissociated 
from  matter,  it  would  appear  that  his  system,  like 
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Biichner's,  is  fitly descri lied  asinaterialistiiMiiuuisra. 
Haeckel  derives  everytliing  from  an  eternal  primi- 
tive subatance,  which  by  condensation  passes  first 
into  imponderable  ether,  and  then  by  further  con- 
densation into  the  elements  of  ponderable  matter. 
This  eternal  substance  is  God.  His  system  bears 
Bome  resemblance  to  that  of  Leibniz  in  so  far  as 
hia  monads  possess  the  germs  of  perception  and 
appetition.  The  souls  of  animals  and  men  have 
DO  origin  separate  from  that  of  their  bodies.  Sen- 
■ation  ia  the  property  of  all  matter.  In  plants 
and  the  lowest  animals  be  considers  sensation  and 
wiU  to  be  present,  but  only  in  a  rudimentary  and 
nnconscions  form.  As  to  the  point  in  evolution 
at  which  consciousness  first  clearly  presents  itself, 
he  is  not  explicit. 

*HoweTer  certain/  be  iays,  'w«  ikre   of  the  fact  of   thJs 
Dftturml  evolution  of  coneciousneaa,  we  are,  unfortunately,  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  enter  more  deeply  Into  the  question* 
(Baecliel,  kidilie  o/tht  Universe,  p.  191). 
On  this  Case  makes  the  weighty  remark  : 

'Thus  in  presence  of  the  problem  which  ia  the  crux  of 
materialism,  the  origin  of  consciousness,  he  first  propounds  a 
gratuitous  hypothesis  that  everj'thing  has  mind,  and  then  cives 
np  the  origin  of  conscious  mind  after  all.  He  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  law  of  substance  somehow  proves  that  conscious 
■oul  is  a  mere  function  of  brain,  that  soul  is  a  function  of  all 
substances,  and  that  God  is  the  force  or  ener^,  or  soul  or 
spirit,  of  Nature.'  (See  Professor  Gage's  admirable  article  on 
'  Metaphysics '  in  BBr  lo  for  a  fuller  account  and  criticism  of  the 
systems  of  Btichner  and  Haeckel.) 

As  was  before  remarked,  Haeckel's  philosophy 
affords  no  explanation  of  how  it  comes  about  that 
the  corpuscles  from  the  primitive  substance  con- 
spire not  only  to  form  organisms,  but  to  produce 
an  orderly  and  teleologically  arranged  cosmos. 
What  is  needed  for  this  is  not  only  the  psychical 
character  which  he  assigns  to  each  corpuscle,  but 
an  intelligence  and  will  dominating  the  whole  and 
co-ordinating  all  its  separate  parts.  He  calls  his 
philosophy  the  monistic  or  mechanical  philosophy, 
as  contrasted  with  the  teleological. 

*  There  is  everywhere.'  he  says,  *  a  necessary  causal  connexion 
of  phenomena,  and  therefore  the  whole  knowable  universe  is  a 
harmonious  unity,  a  vumon '  {Evolution  0/  Man,  ii.  356). 
But  Haeckel's  '  Law  of  Substance '  gives  no  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  this  '  harmonious  unity,' 
nor  does  it  at  all  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
ideas  which  he  makes  the  very  bases  of  religion — 
the  ideas,  namely,  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful.  In  his  system,  spirit  and  matter  are 
inseparable,  and  therefore  spirit  can  neither  create 
nor  control  matter.  This  circumstance  alone  shows 
that  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  his  world- 
theory  and  any  world-theory  that  can  be  rightly 
termed  theistic. 

Along  with  German  anti-theistic  theories  must 
be  classed  a  doctrine  which,  so  far  from  being 
materialistic,  is  intensely  idealistic,  namely,  the 
doctrine  of  '  ethical  idealism,'  wliich  is  propounded 
by  F.  A.  Lange  in  the  third  volume  of  his  very 
able  History  of  Materialism.  Lange,  under  the 
influence  01  the  agnostic  side  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
exist  in  the  universe  no  reality  or  realities  corre- 
sponding to  our  ideal  conceptions.  But  these  ideal 
conceptions,  he  contends,  are  in  themselves  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  soul,  and  it  is  in  this  sphere 
of  the  poetic  imagination  alone  that  we  must  look 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  religious  sentiments  and 
aspirations.  The  intelligible  world  is,  in  his  view, 
a  world  of  poetry.  The  greatest  poems,  he  argues, 
have  immortal  worth,  thuugli  the  iieroos  celebrated 
in  them  may  have  had  no  historical  existence.  To 
this  illustration  pastor  Heinrich  Lang  of  Zurich 
very  pertinently  replied : 

*  Poems  hold  their  own  when  they  ffisthetically  satisfy :  re- 
liKion  decays  so  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  objects  of  faith  are 
iniaj^inary  and  not  real.'  An  admirable  criticism  of  the  school 
o(  religious  thought  of  which  I.Ange  is  one  of  the  loaders  will  be 

(oui.ti  in  Martineau's  Address  on  '  Ideal  Substitutes  for  Ood  '  in 

Us  Ensaijit,  Reviews,  and  Aftdrcsfo'S  (vol.  iv.  p.  2(intT.). 

4.  Positivism. — Positivism,  both  as  a  philosophy 


and  as  a  religion,  appears  to  have  about  as  much 
influence  in  England  as  it  has  in  the  land  of  its 
birth.  In  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Bridges  it  has  had  remarkably  able  exponents  and 
advocates  in  this  country  ;  and  its  monthly  organ, 
The  Positivist  Review,  often  reaches  a  high  level 
of  philosophical  and  sociological  thought.  As  a 
philosophy.  Positivism  professes  to  be  an  ex- 
clusively non-metaphysical  system.  It  teaches 
that  the  phenomenal  world  is  the  only  knowable 
world,  and  it  deprecates  as  wholly  without  value 
or  interest  all  speculations  oonceming  the  nature 
of  the  ground  or  cause  beneath  or  behind  the 
phenomena  of  the  sensible  universe.  While  Herbert 
Spencer  holds  that  our  very  conception  of  the  re- 
lative character  of  all  our  scientific  knowledge 
compels  ns  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute 
Reality  behind  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  that 
it  is  this  Unknowable  Reality  which  forms  the 
object  of  religion,  the  Positivists,  on  the  other 
band,  maintain  that  what  is  wholly  unknowable  is 
wholly  without  interest  to  mankind,  and  therefore 
can  never  excite  or  satisfy  religious  ideas  or  emo- 
tions. According  to  Comte's  celebrated  law  of  the 
three  stages  of  religious  insight,  mankind  begins 
by  assigning  the  causation  of  cosmical  phenomena 
to  the  supernatural  volition  of  personal  deities,  and 
finally  to  one  Supreme  Deity,  when  the  stage  of 
monotheism  Is  reached.  Reason,  Comte  neld, 
gradually  overthrows  this  theological  belief,  and 
in  place  of  a  personal  cause  sets  np  metaphysical 
abstractions  such  as  centrifugal  force,  elective 
affinity,  or  vitality  as  the  causal  principles  behind 
phenomena.  Science,  however,  atlengtn  concludes 
that  these  abstractions  rest  upon  no  real  experi- 
ence ;  and  the  third  and  final  stage  is  that 
of  Positivism.  The  Positive  stage  of  conviction, 
towards  which  all  culture  is  approaching,  means, 
he  says,  the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  all 
ontological  causes  (whether  metaphysical  or  theo- 
logical) are  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  man's 
intellectual  insight.  It  has  been  shown  by  many 
critics  of  Positivism  that  these  three  ways  of 
considering  the  universe  are  not  necessarily  suc- 
cessive, but  constantly  occur  together  in  the 
history  of  philosophical  and  religious  thought. 

There  is  one  true  and  valuable  feature  in  Comte's 
philosophy  which  raises  it  far  above  the  level  of 
the  IStli  century  materialism  of  LaMettrie,  d'Hol- 
bach,  etc.  They  carried  up  the  materialistic  and 
mechanical  principles,  by  which  they  explained 
the  inorganic  world,  into  the  sphere  of  life  and 
consciousness,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  description 
of  man  as  a  machine  (L'Homme  Machine).  This, 
said  Comte,  is  materialism,  and  against  it  he 
strongly  protested.  He  would  never  allow  that 
the  mechanical  theory  was  rationally  applicable 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  i)hysical  world,  and  held  it 
to  be  self-condemned  so  soon  as  it  was  pushed  into 
the  provinces  of  biology  and  human  character 
(Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  i.  503). 

Comte's  religious  conception  appears  to  be 
atheistic,  in  so  far  as  it  rejects  the  view  that 
nature  and  humanity  are  the  products  of  a  self- 
existent  and  self-conscious  Eternal  Cause.  In  the 
place  of  God,  in  the  theistic  sense,  he  substitutes 
the  Grand  i^tre — Humanity — as  the  supreme  object 
in  the  univer.se.  Some  critics  hold  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Positivist's  adoration  is  the  ideal  of 
human  perfection,  which  he  practically  hypostatizes 
and  adores.  Positivists,  however,  will  not  admit 
this,  for  this  would  be,  in  their  view,  equivalent  to 
tlie  worsliip  of  an  abstraction.  In  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics  for  July  1900  (p.  426),  Dr.  Coit, 
the  founder  of  the  '  ethical  culture '  societies  in 
England,  says  : 

'  So  fur  as  1  am  aware,  the  Poflitivists  have  never  declared  that 
Humanity  is  Ood.   But  they  have  maintained  that  all  the  homagf 
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and  obedience  which  has  been  rendered  to  God  should  now  be 
tmnsfL-rred  to  Humanity.  They  liave  worshipped  Humanity, 
tiiey  iiuve  prayed  to  it,  they  have  found  consolation  and  strenRth 
in  communion  with  it.  Surely,  then,  it  has  become  their  God.' 
lu  the  next  number  of  the  Positivist  Review, 
however,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  expresses  strong 
dissent  from  this  statement,  and  denies  that  Posi- 
tivists  liave  prayed  to  and  worshipped  Humanity. 
The  non-metaphysical  character  of  the  Positivists' 
religion  provokes  a  comparison  of  it  with  Buddhism. 
There  are,  however,  vital  difl'erences  between  the 
two  The  religious  sentiments  of  Positivists  do 
not  centre  in  a  glorified  personal  being ;  nor  has 
Positivism  as  a  religion  anything  corresponding 
to  the  doctrines  of  karma  and  transmigration, 
which  bring  BuddhLsm  into  some  affinity  with 
theistic  religion.     Cf.,  further,  art.  Positivism. 

5.  Anti-theistic  theories  in  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century. — It  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  19th  cent,  that  anti-theistic  writings  had  much 
influence  in  England.  The  Essay  on  the  Ongin  and 
Prospects  of  Man  (3  vols.,  1831) — a  posthumous 
work  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of  a  bril- 
liantly written  novel,  Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a 
Modem  Greek — is  a  confused  medley  of  materialistic 
speculations  respecting  the  origin  of  the  inorganic 
and  organic  worlds  from  molecules,  which  are 
represented  as  proceeding  by  way  of  radiation  or 
evolution  from  tne  substance  of  God,  the  inconceiv- 
able primary  cause.  On  its  appearance  Thomas 
Carlyle  characterized  the  book  as  '  a  monstrous 
Anomaly,  where  all  sciences  are  heaped  and  huddled 
together'  (Miscdlaneous  Essays,  iv.  31).  Some 
illustrative  passages  are  quoted  from  it  in  Flint's 
Anti-theistic  Theories  (pp.  476,  478). 

A  much  more  lucid  materialistic  treatise,  and 
also  more  decidedly  atheistic,  appeared  in  18.51,  in 
the  form  of  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man^s  Nature 
and  Development,  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Atkinson  and  Miss  Harriet  Martineau.  In  this 
book  Atkinson  says  : 

'  I  am  far  from  beinji:  an  Atheist,  as  resting  on  second  causes. 
As  well  might  we,  resting  on  the  earth,  deny  that  there  is  any 
depth  beneath:  or,  living  in  time,  deny  eternity.  I  do  not  say, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  God  ;  but  that  it  is  extravagant  and 
Irreverent  to  imagine  that  cause  a  Person  ;  the  fundamental 
cause  is  wholly  beyond  our  conception '  (p.  240). 
As  these  writers,  however,  always  speak  of  matter 
as  if  it  were  eternal,  declare  that  '  the  mind  of  man 
is  the  result  of  material  development,'  and  assert 
that  '  philosopliy  finds  no  God  m  nature,  nor  sees 
the  want  of  anj','  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
their  book  is  fundamentally  atheistic.  Like  most 
atheistic  treatises,  it  denies  the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  pensonal  immortality,  and  declares  that  '  there 
is  no  more  sin  in  a  crooked  disposition  than  in  a 
crooked  stick  in  the  water,  or  in  a  hump-back  or  a 
sqnint.'  At  the  time  of  its  appearance  the  work 
was  severely  criticized  by  James  Martineau  in  the 
Prospective  Review,  and  there  is  anotlier  aotite 
criticism  of  it  in  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie's  Natural 
History  of  Atheism.  (1877). 

6.  Secularism. — English  Secularism  appears  to 
be  almost  entirely  an  indigenous  growth.  Durin" 
the  early  portion  of  the  19th  cent,  there  appeared 
several  writings  which,  though  by  no  means 
atheistic,  yet  prepared  the  way  for  the  incoming 
of  a  non-religinus  and  also  of  an  anti-religious  drift 
of  thought.  Tlie  [ihrenolofrieal  writings  of  George 
Combe,  though  they  were  in  his  own  case  associated 
with  theistic  views,  were  c.ilculated  to  encourage  a 
materialistic  view  of  mind.  Thomas  Paine  and 
Richard  t'mlile  were  themselves  Deists,  but  many 
of  the  admirers  of  their  rationalism  did  not  admit 
the  validity  of  tlieir  deistic  views.  The  philosophy 
of  the  philaiitliropic  socialist,  Robert  Owen,  exer- 
cised a  strong  anti-theistic  influence.  Owen  held 
a  doctrine  somewhat  resembling  Haeckel's,  in 
which  God  is  conceived  as  permeating  all  the 
particles  of  the  universe.     At  this  time  there  was 


also  an  important  circle  of  thinkers,  of  which 
Jeremy  Bentham  was  the  centre,  and  wliiilj  was 
strongly  antagonistic  to  positive  religious  beliefs. 
Professor  Bain  in  his  Life  of  James  Mill  says  : 

*That  Mill's  acc^uaintance  with  Bentham  hastened  his  coui«« 
towards  infidelity  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Bentham  never  in 
so  many  words  publicly  avowed  himself  an  atheist,  but  he  waa 
so  in  substance.  His  destructive  criticisms  of  religious  doctrine 
in  The  Church  n/  England  Catechism  Reviewed,  and  still  more 
his  anonymous  book  on  Natural  Religion,  left  no  residue  that 
could  be  of  any  value.  As  a  legislator  he  had  to  allow  a  place 
for  Religion;  but  he  made  use  of  the  Deity,  as  Napok-nn  wished 
to  make  use  of  the  Pope,  for  sanctioning  whatever  he  himself 
chose,  in  the  name  of  Utility,  to  prescribe.  John  Austin  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  tack  ;  but  this  course  was  too  disingenuous  to 
suit  either  of  the  Mills.  It  is  quite  certain,  moreover,  that  the 
whole  tone  of  conversation  in  Bentham's  more  select  circle  was 
atheistic  '  (of.  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  627). 

All  these  circumstances  had  probably  some  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  that  secularist  movement 
in  which  George  Jacob  Holyoake  and  Charles 
Bradlaugh  were  the  leading  spirits.  Brad  laugh 
in  the  National  Reformer,  and  Holyoake  in  the 
Reasoner,  appealed  to  a  large  number  of  readers, 
especially  of  the  artizan  class.  The  work  thus 
begun  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time 
by  a  succession  of  lecturers  and  writers  ;  but  it  has 
now  to  a  large  extent  lost  its  positively  atheistic 
character,  and  is  merged  in  the  larger  movement 
of  agnosticism,  which  the  numerous  cheap  publica- 
tions of  the  '  Rationalist  Press  Association '  are 
doing  much  to  advance.  The  name  '  Secularist,' 
as  distinguished  from  '  Atheist,'  was  originated  by 
Holyoake  in  1851.  The  latt«r  word,  to  which 
Bradlaugh  had  no  dislike,  was  objected  to  by 
Holyoake  on  the  ground  that  it  was  often  under- 
stood to  mean  'one  who  is  not  only  without  God 
but  also  without  morality.'  The  two  Ic.idcrs  were 
of  very  dissimilar  types  of  mind.  Holj'oake,  like 
Robert  Owen,  of  whom  he  had  been  a  disciple,  was 
of  a  constructive  disposition  ;  he  would  have  liked 
to  give  to  the  word  'secularism'  a  meaning  which 
would  not  have  excluded  theists.  Bradlaugh,  on 
the  contrary,  was  naturally  aggressive.  He  identi- 
fied all  theological  ideas  with  superstition,  and  the 
work  of  undermining  them  he  evidently  found  very 
congeni.al. 

The  chief  logical  ground  on  which  they  both 
rejected  theism  difl'ered  somewhat  from  that  which 
was  taken  by  earlier  atheists  of  that  ccntuiy. 
These,  as  we  nave  seen,  asserted  the  existence  of  a 
First  Cause,  though  they  regarded  its  cliai;icter  as 
wholly  unknowable.  Holyoake  and  Bradlaugh, 
on  the  other  hand,  started  with  matter,  maintain- 
ing that  it  needed  no  cause,  being  itself  self-existent 
and  eternal.  Their  contention  was  that  the  creation 
of  matter  by  a  self-existent  Spirit  is  inconceivable. 
To  this  the  theist  replies  that,  though  we  have  no 
experience  of  it,  such  creation  would  violate  no 
nece.ssary  law  of  thotight  :  and  he  further  contends 
that  the  atheist's  assertion  that  out  of  lifeless 
matter  organization  and  life  spontaneously  arose 
is  not  only  inconceivable,  but  actually  violati's  the 
law  of  thought  which  compels  us  to  believe  that  no 
cause  for  an  eil'ect  can  be  admitted  unless  there  is 
some  element  in  it  which  can  be  conceived  as 
capable  of  giWng  rise  to  the  etiect. 

Another  very  prominent  feature  in  both  Brad- 
laugh's  and  Holyuake's  attack  on  theism  was  their 
attempt  to  invalidate  that  argument  from  design 
in  which  so  many  thinkers,  including  Locke  and 
Voltaire,  have  found  a  sure  basis  for  theistic 
belief.  Holyoake  in  his  chief  works,  Paley  Re- 
futed and  i'he  Trial  of  Theitni,  dwells  at  great 
length  on  this  question.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
explain  the  order  and  systematic  organization  of 
the  cosmos  on  the  materialistic  hypothesis,  he  tries 
to  overthrow  the  theist's  explanation  by  contend- 
ing that,  if  it  were  a  real  explanation,  it  would 
involve  other  neces.sary  assumptions  which  experi- 
ence shows  to  have  no  existence  in  fact.     Admit« 
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he  aays,  that  there  was  a  designer,  then  that 
designer  must  have  been  a  person  ;  and  if  a  person, 
he  could  not  have  desiraed  the  universe  unless  he 
had  possessed  what  all  persona  whom  we  know 
possess,  namely,  a  cerebral  organization,  a  brain ; 
and,  he  concludes,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  brain.  This  argument  has 
also  been  employed  by  Professors  W.  K.  Cliti'ord  and 
Du  Bois-Reymond  in  the  anti-theiatic  interest.  It 
has  been  replied  to  by  eminent  thinkers,  both  scien- 
tific and  pliilosophical.  On  the  relations  between 
Baind  and  matter  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  : 

*  FundameDt&lly  they  amount  to  this :  that  a  complex  piece  of 
IDatt«r  caUed  the  brain  is  the  or^an  or  Instrument  of  mind  and 
wnadouanesa ;  that  if  it  be  stimulated  mental  activity  results ; 
that  if  it  be  Injured  or  destroyed  no  manifestation  of  mental 
activity  is  poaalDle.  .  .  .  Suppose  we  ^ant  all  this,  what  then? 
We  bare  granted  that  brain  is  the  means  whereby  mind  is  made 
manifest  on  this  material  plane,  it  is  the  inBtruraent  through 
which  alone  we  know  it,  but  we  have  not  granted  that  mind  la 
UmiUd  to  ite  material  manifestation  ;  nor  can  we  maintain  that 
without  matter  the  things  we  call  mind,  intelligence,  conscious- 
ness,  have  no  sort  of  existence.  Mind  may  be  incoiyorate  or 
Ineamate  in  matter,  but  it  may  also  transcend  it.  Brain  is  truly 
the  organ  of  mind  and  consciousness  .  .  .  but  no  one  is  at 
liberty  to  assert  on  the  strength  of  that  fact  that  the  realities 
■nderlving  our  use  of  those  terms  have  no  existence  apart  from 
terrestrial  bralna '  (■  Mind  and  Matter,'  HJ,  Jan.  1905,  p.  324 1). 

In  §  I  reasons  have  been  given  for  concluding  that 
organization  can  be  explained  only  by  assuming 
that  a  higher  principle  guides  the  arrangement  of 
the  material  narticles.  If  this  is  the  case,  life  is 
the  cause  of  the  structure  of  brain,  while  brain  is 
posterior  to  life,  and  is  the  organ  through  which 
life  and  the  material  universe  interact.  Dr.  James 
Martineau,  in  his  article  on  '  Modem  Materialism  : 
its  Attitude  towards  Theology,'  very  carefully  dis- 
cusses this  question.  He  argues  that,  though  a 
finite  and  created  mind  needs  a  cerebral  organ  for 
its  communication  with  the  physical  world,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  self-existent  and  eternal 
Mind  is  not  thus  conditioned.     '  Further,'  he  says, 

*  I  would  submit  that  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
Cnlversal  Mind  this  demand  for  organic  centrali7.ation  is 
strangely  inappropriate.  It  la  when  mental  power  has  to  be 
locAlixed,  boun<led,  lent  out  to  individual  natures  and  assigned 
to  a  scene  of  definite  relations,  that  a  focus  must  be  found  for 
It  and  a  molecular  structure  with  determinate  periphery  be 
built  for  its  lodgment.  And  were  Du  Bois-Reymond  himself 
•ver  to  alight  on  the  portentous  cerebrum  which  he  imadnes, 
I  greatly  doubt  whether  he  would  fulfil  his  promise  and  turn 
neist  at  the  sight  ;  that  he  had  found  the  Cause  of  causes 
would  be  the  last  inference  It  would  occur  to  him  to  draw ; 
rather  would  he  look  round  for  some  monstrous  crealure^  some 
eosmic  megatherium,  born  to  float  and  pasture  on  the  fields  of 
•pace '  (Euaii$,  Beviewt,  and  Addretiu,  vol.  iv.  p.  264). 

If  the  objector  still  insists  that  the  Eternal  Mind 
must  have  some  material  organ,  both  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  and  Dr.  Martineau  point  out  that 
'It  has  been  surmised  that  Just  as  the  corimscles  and  atoms 
of  matter,  in  their  intricate  movements  and  relations,  combine 
to  form  the  brain  cell  of  a  human  being,  so  the  cosmic  bodies, 
the  planets  and  suns  and  other  groupings  of  the  ether,  may 
perhaps  combine  to  form  something  corresponding  as  it  were  to 
the  bnln  cell  of  some  transcendent  mind.  The  thing  Is  a  mere 
fnaas.  It  is  not  an  impossibility,  and  it  cannot  be  excluded 
nom  a  philosophic  system  by  any  negative  statement  based 
on  sdentiflc  fact'  (Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  toe.  rit,  p.  825;  cf. 
Martineau,  op.  eif.,  p.  266). 

In  addition  to  these  two  arguments  for  atheism, 
Bradlaugh  appeals  to  some  metaphysical  obstacles 
which,  in  his  opinion,  bar  the  way  to  a  theistic 
conclusion.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  we  are 
necessitated  by  the  laws  of  thought  to  conceive  of 
Substance  as  '  tliat  which  does  not  require  the  con- 
ception of  anything  else  antecedent  to  it';  and 
therefore  Substance  cannot  have  been  cicated  or 
originated.     To  this  Dr.  Flint  well  rejilies: 

'  If  he  I.Mr.  Brarlliiuijlil  can  conreive  sulistarirv  />»?r  M,  and  not 
merely  through  its  .|ualific»,  elh-cls,  and  rt-ltitioiisliips  to  his 
own  faculties,  he  is  lo;iicalIv  Iiuund  to  abandon  sensatioimtisni 
and  all  its  consequences,  and  betake  himself  to  absolute  idealism 
or  to  mysticlam   (op.  cit.,  p.  617). 

In  a  similar  strain  Bradlaugh  contends  that,  if 
God  were  infinite,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  addition  to  Him,  and  that,  therefore, 
an  infinite  God  and  a  created  universe  are  incom- 


patible ideas.  Such  arguments  as  these,  even  if 
they  were  valid  (which  all  theists  would  deny), 
would  have  little  or  no  weight  with  secularists  in 
general ;  for  such  arguments  assume  the  existence 
of  an  a  priori  source  of  knowledge,  and  this  very 
few  atlieists  would  grant. 

Besides  Holyoake  and  Bradlaugh,  there  have 
been  other  secularist  lecturers  and  writers,  such  as 
Charles  Watts,  G.  W.  Foote,  Mrs.  Besant  (who 
has  since  become  a  leader  among  the  theosophists), 
W.  S.  Ross,  etc.  An  account  of  the  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  periodicals  which  have  been  issued  by 
this  school  of  anti-theistic  thought  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Flint's  Anti-theistic  Theories  (pp.  509-619).  See 
also  art.  Secularism. 

7.  Recent  Agnosticism.  —  In  connexion  with 
this  subject,  brief  reference  needs  to  be  made  in 
conclusion  to  some  recent  distinguished  writers, 
whose  speculations,  though  often  by  no  means 
atheistic,  have  unquestionably  weakened  theistic 
belief  in  the  case  of  many  of  their  readers.  The 
most  eminent  among  them  are  the  scientific  writers, 
G.  J.  Romanes,  W.  K.  Clifford,  John  Tyndall,  T. 
H.  Huxley,  and  the  philosopher,  H.  Spencer.  In 
1878  there  was  published  anonymously  a  decidedly 
atheistic  work,  entitled  A  Candid  Examination  of 
Theism,  by  Physicus.  Many  years  later,  Romanes 
acknowledged  the  authorship,  and  stated  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  then  come  to  see  that  his 
most  important  objections  to  theism  were  invalid. 
In  the  above  work  he  says  that  he  had  at  one 
time  been  convinced  by  Baden  Powell's  work  on 
The  Order  of  Nature,  that  this  order  necessitates 
the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  creative  intelligence 
and  will,  but  that,  on  tlie  appearance  of  Spencer's 
First  Principles  and  Charles  D.trwin's  work  on 
Natural  Selection,  his  views  had  uudergone  a  total 
change,  and  that  at  the  time  of  writing  tlie  Candid 
Examination  he  felt  assured  that  the  appearances 
of  design  in  the  universe  could  be  explained  with- 
out the  assumption  of  a  creating  mind.  About 
the  year  1889,  however,  he  wrote  three  articles  on 
the  '  Influence  of  Science  upon  Religion,'  and  these, 
together  with  some  other  notes  on  theism  from  his 
pen,  were  published,  after  his  death,  under  the 
title  Thov^Ms  on  Religion,  by  Dr.  Charles  Gore, 
now  the  Bishop  of  Birniingliam.  In  these  articles 
Romanes  declares  his  recovered  faith  in  the  valid- 
ity of  the  teleological  argument. 

'  I  think  It  Is  perfectly  clear,'  he  concludes,  'that  If  the  argu- 
ment from  teleology  is  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  can  only  be  so  by 
shifting  from  the  narrow  basis  of  special  adaptation,  to  the 
broad  area  of  Nature  as  a  whole.  And  here  1  confess  that  to 
my  mind  the  argument  does  acquire  a  weif;ht  which,  if  long 
and  attentively  considered ,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  enormous. 
For  although  this  and  that  particular  adjustment  in  Nature 
may  be  seen  to  be  proximately  due  to  physical  causes  .  .  .  the 
more  ultiiuate  question  arises,'  How  Is  It  that  all  physical  causes 
conspiro,  liv  their  united  action,  to  the  production  of  a  general 
order  of  Nature?  It  is  against  all  analogy  to  suppose  that 
such  an  end  as  this  can  be  accomplished  by  such  means  as  those, 
in  the  way  of  mere  chance  or  "the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms."  We  are  led  by  the  most  fundamental  dict^ites  of  our 
reason  to  conclude  that  thort  wiubc  oe  some  sause  for  thii  eo- 
operation  ii/  catiscs '  '^InoughU  on  Religion,  p.  67  t.). 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  this  adequate 
cause  can  he  nothing  short  of  a  Divine  Mind, 
though  that  Infinite  Alind  may  be,  and  indeed  niust 
be,  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man's  finite 
intelligence.  For  the  views  of  Dr.  Romanes  on 
the  '  t-liaracter '  of  God,  and  on  Christianity,  tlie 
'I7iiii(t//ifs  on  Ilelii/ion  must  be  consulted,  liishop 
(ion-  ineiitions  that  liis  frieii<l,  shortly  before  liis 
death,  cKpresscil  his  belief  that  it  is  by  '  intuition' 
we  become  acquainted  willi  t'lod,  and  adiled  tliat 
he  was  in  coiilial  agreement  on  this  subject  with 
Knight's  A.^perts  of  Theism. 

I'rofes.sor  W.  K.  Clill'ord  held  a  world-theory 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Haeekel.  Every. 
tiling,  both  physical  and  psycliical,  was,  he  main- 
tained, composed  of  elements  of  *  mind-stufl','  and 
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when  these  elements  are  compounded  in  a  nervons 
system,  they  manifest  the  phenomena  of  con- 
Boionsness.  As  to  the  cause  which  so  arranges 
these  elements  as  to  form  out  of  them  the  actual 
orderly  nniverse  of  matter  and  mind,  his  writings 
famish  no  explanation.  With  Holyoake  and  Du 
Bois-Reymona,  he  regards  the  existence  of  a  self- 
existent  personal  canse  as  highly  improhable, 
owing  to  the  want  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
a  corresponding  brain.  What  has  been  previously 
said  in  reply  to  Holyoake's  secularistic  atheism 
applies  equally  to  Clifl'ord'a  reasons  for  denying 
the  existence  of  God.  Clitford's  view  of  religion 
was  akin  to  Positivism. 

*  lo  such  ft  moment  of  utter  eincerity,'  he  says,  '  when  a  man 
has  bared  bis  own  soul  before  the  immensities  and  the  eternities, 
a  presence  in  which  his  own  poor  personality  is  shrivelled  into 
nothinraess  arises  within  him,  and  says,  as  plainly  as  words  can 
say,  "1  am  with  thee,  and  I  am  greater  than  thou."  Many 
names  of  Gods,  of  many  shapes,  have  men  g^ven  to  this  presence, 
seeking  by  names  and  piotofw  to  luiow  more  clearly  the  ^ide 
and  the  helper  of  men.' 

These  words  appear  to  point  to  a  theistic  con- 
clusion, but  Cliflord  disappoints  this  expectation  ; 
for  his  final  judgment  is  that,  '  after  all,  such  a 
helper  of  men,  outside  of  humanity,  the  truth  will 
not  allow  us  to  see  '  {Lectures  and  Essays^,  386). 

Professor  John  Tyndall's  Address  before  the 
British  Association  at  Belfast  in  1874  excited  much 
attention,  and  called  forth  many  criticisms  from 
the  theistic  side.  Among  these  perhaps  the  most 
important  was  a  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
on  '  Modem  Materialism  :  its  Attitude  towards 
Theology,'  by  Dr.  James  Martineau,  between  whom 
and  Professor  Tyndall  there  had  often  been  mental 
encounters  at  the  meetings  of  the  Metaphysical 
Society.  (This  paper,  together  \vith  another  on 
'  Religion  aa  affected  by  Modem  Materialism,*  is 
reprinted  in  vol.  iv.  of  Martineaa's  £««at/f ,  Heviews, 
and  Addresses.) 

Though  in  the  'Address'  Tyndall  says, '  I  discern 
in  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial 
life,'  he  declined  to  be  called  a  materialist.  His 
view  somewhat  resembled  Haeckel's,  in  that  he 
maintained  that  sensation  could  not  arise  unless 
the  elements  of  matter  had  a  psychical  as  well  as  a 
physical  side.  He  did  not,  however,  regard  sensa- 
tion as  a  property  of  matter,  but  rather  as  a 
universal  concomitant  of  matter.  The  passage 
from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  facts  of 
consciousness  he  admitted  to  be  altogether  incon- 
ceivable by  the  human  mind.  As  to  the  cause 
of  the  atoms  and  of  the  processes  of  evolution,  his 
position  was  not  atheistic  but  agnostic.  In  an 
Address  at  Birmingham,  a  few  months  later  than 
the  one  at  Belfast,  he  says,  in  reply  to  the  question 
whether  there  are  not  in  nature  manifestations  of 
knowledge  and  skill  higher  than  man's : 

*  My  friends,  the  profession  of  that  atheism  with  which  I  am 
■ometimes  so  lightly  charged  would,  in  my  case,  b«  an  impossible 
answer  to  this  question.' 

Like  Lange,  be  confines  religion  to  the  sphere  of 
idealism  and  emotion.  In  reference  to  'Tyndall's 
statement  that  'we  most  radically  change  our 
notions  of  "  Matter  "  if  we  are  to  understand  how  it 
carries  with  it  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  ter- 
restrial life,'  Martineau  remarks  {op.  cit.  iv.  175) 
that  what  "Tyndall  says  simply  amounts  to  this  : 
•*  *  Ctiarge  the  word  [matter]  with  your  quanta,  and  I  will 

ftromlse  to  elicit  them  explicitly."  It  is  easy  travelling  through 
he  stages  of  such  an  hypothesis ;  you  deposit  at  your  bank  a 
round  sum  ere  you  start ;  and,  drawing  on  it  piecemeal  at  every 
pause,  complete  your  grand  tour  without  a  debt.  Words,  how- 
•ver,  ere  they  can  hold  such  riclmess  of  prerogative,  will  be  fou  nd 
to  l»ave  emerged  from  their  physical  iiieaning,  and  to  bo  truly 
Sto^i^  ky6ftmT» — terms  that  bear  God  in  them,  and  thus  dissolve 
the  very  theory  which  they  represent.  Such  eitremelv  clever 
Matter — et^tter  that  is  up  to  everytMng,  even  to  writing  UainUt, 
and  flnding  out  its  own  evolution,  and  substituting  a  molecular 
pUbiseiU  tor  a  divine  monarchy  of  the  world — may  fairly  be 
regarded  m  a  little  too  modast  in  its  disclaimer  of  the  attribute* 
of  Mind.' 

TtM  viawi  of  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley  differ  in 


one  important  respect  from  those  of  his  great 
friend,  Professor  'Tyndall.  The  former,  through 
his  study  of  Hume,  was  inclined  to  accept  the 
principles  of  sensational  idealism,  whereas  the 
latter  sided  with  the  agnostic  realism  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  Huxley,  accordingly,  seeks  to  rebut  the 
charge  of  materialism,  by  declaring  that  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  '  the  existence  of 
matter  if  there  is  no  mind  in  which  to  picture  that 
existence'  (Method  and  Results,  Lond.  1893,  p.  245). 
But,  while  he  thus  makes  the  existence  of  matter 
dependent  on  mind,  he  at  the  same  time  holds  the 
doctrine  of  '  human  automatism,'  i.e.  that  while 
states  of  consciousness  depend  upon  the  molecular 
movements  of  the  cerebral  substance,  '  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  state  of  consciousness  is  the  cause 
of  change  in  the  motion  of  the  matter  of  the 
organism '  (ib.  p.  244). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  when  Huxley  had 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  '  Has  the  Frog  a  Soul  ? '  one  of  the 
members  present  said  :  '  I  was  walking  down  Oxford  Street  this 
morning,  intending  to  go  straight  to  the  Marble  Arch ;  but,  hap- 
pening to  glance  at  my  boots,  I  saw  that  I  needed  a  new  pair, 
and  I  accordingly  turned  into  Regent  Street,  where  my  boot- 
maker lives.'  Then,  addressing  Huxley,  he  asked,  'Am  I  to 
understand  that  the  coming  into  my  mind  of  the  idea  about  the 
boots  had  no  causal  connexion  with  the  ciiange  in  the  direction 
of  my  walk?'    '  Most  certainly  you  are,'  replied  tlie  professor. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  though  Huxley  in  words 
rejects  materialism,  and  asserts  that  the  body  is 
only  a  group  of  mental  symbols,  he  ia  virtually 
a  decided  materialist,  for  he  represents  mind  as 
dependent  for  its  existence  on  this  group  of  mental 
symbols,  and  possessed  of  no  power  to  act  in  any 
way  upon  the  reality  for  which  these  symbols  stand. 

As  Huxley  maintained  that  nothing  is  knowable 
but  phenomena,  i.  e.  states  of  consciousness,  he  held 
that  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  existence 
of  God  or  of  any  metaphysical  realities  behind 
phenomena.  To  describe  his  attitude  towards  these 
metaphysical  questions  he  coined  the  convenient 
word  '  Agnostic. '  The  charge  of  atheism  he  em- 
phatically repels,  saying : 

'  The  problem  of  the  ultimate  oatue  of  existence  .  .  .  seemi 
to  me  .  ,  .  hopelessly  out  of  reach  of  my  poor  powers.  Of  all  the 
senseless  babble  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  read,  the  demon- 
strations of  these  philosophers  who  undertake  to  tell  us  all  about 
the  nature  of  God  would  be  the  worst,  if  they  were  not  surpassed 
by  the  still  greater  absurdities  of  the  philosophers  who  try  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  Qod  '  {Method  and  Resxuts,  p.  245ff.). 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Darwinian 
account  of  evolution  to  the  argument  from  design, 
Huxley  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

*  No  doubt,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is 
the  most  formidable  opponent  of  all  the  commoner  and  ooarser 
forms  of  Teleology'.  .  .  .  The  teleological  and  the  mechanical 
views  of  nature  are  not,  however,  of  necessity  mutually  ex- 
clusive. On  the  contrary,  the  more  purely  a  mechanist  the 
speculator  is,  the  more  firmly  does  be  assume  a  primordial 
molecular  arrangement,  of  which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse are  the  consequences ;  and  the  more  completely  is  he 
thereby  at  the  mercy  of  the  teleologist,  who  can  always  defy  him 
to  disprove  that  tills  primordial  molecular  arrangement  was  not 
intended  to  evolve  the  phenomena  of  the  universe' (Crif tgu^j 
and  Addreaaet,  pp.  S0&-307). 

It  would  seem  that  Hoxley  should  here  have 
asked  himself  the  question  whether  this  '  primordial 
arrangement,'  from  which  a  universe  abounding  in 
marks  of  adaptation  has  proceeded,  does  not  by  a 
necessity  of  human  thought  demand  an  adequate 
cause.  Romanes,  as  we  have  seen,  did  put  this 
question  to  himself,  and  the  answer  to  it  in  which 
he  finally  found  satisfaction  was  that  it  is  only  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  creative  action  of  an  Eternal 
Mind  that  the  facts  of  physical  and  mental  evolu- 
tion are  at  all  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Huxley, 
however,  never  fairly  faces  the  question  of  ultimata 
causation,  but  concludes  his  criticism  of  the  teleo- 
logical argument  with  the  words  : 

'  Why  trouble  oneself  at>out  matters  which  are  out  of  reacn, 
when  the  working  of  the  mechanism  itself,  which  is  of  infinite 
practical  importance,  affords  scope  for  all  our  energies  1* '  (i^. 

He  forgot  that  the  human  mind  has  othei 
aspirations  and  faculties  besides  those  which  lead 
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to  scientific  discovery  ;  that  it  cannot  content  itself 
with  the  ascertainment  of  the  order  of  phenomenal 
saccession,  but  must  perforce,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  its  rational,  its  ethical,  and  its  religious  nature, 
ever  seek  after  insight  into  the  reality  and  the 
oh&racter  of  the  Causa  causarum. 

Herbert  Spencer's  attitude  towards  theism  was 
by  no  means  so  negative  or  neutral  as  was  that  of 
lyndall  and  Huxley  ;  and  with  good  right  he  main- 
tained that  his  pliilosophical  system  mi^ht  be  pan- 
theistic, but  could  not  justly  be  termed  atlieistic. 
His  conception  of  the  basal  reality  of  tlie  universe 
rested  upon  an  assumed  a  priori  principle. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Mansel  and  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  he  maintains, 

*  lmpo6eibIe  though  it  is  to  ^ve  to  this  consciousness  of  the 
Ab«oluc«  any  qualitative  or  quantitative  expression  whatever, 
it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  it  remains  with  us  as  a  positive  and 
Indestructible  element  ot  thought'  {Pint  Principle*^,  p.  77; 
of.  A'iTieUerUh  Century,  July  18S4,  pp.  6-7). 
In  his  view  it  is  the  same  ultimate  reality  which  in 
the  inorganic  world  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of 
matter  and  motion,  and  in  living  beings  in  modes 
of  conscioasness.  His  philosophy,  however,  fur- 
nishes no  explanation  of  how,  from  the  modes  of 
matter  and  motion  which  physical  science  discerns, 
organic  structures  can  spontaneously  arise.  He 
states  that  the  volumes  in  which  he  would  have 
explained  the  passage  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic  had  for  want  of  time  not  been  written, 
what  these  volumes  would  have  contained  we  can 
only  conjecture  from  other  passages  in  Mr.  Spencer  s 
writings,  where  he  maintains  that,  in  his  doctrine 
of  an  mfinite  and  eternal  energy  out  of  which  all 
phenomena,  both  psychical  and  physical,  arise,  he 
has  reached  a  reality  which  satisfies  the  demands 
alike  of  science  and  of  religion.  In  1884,  he 
declares  that 

■though  the  attributes  of  personality,  aa  we  know  it,  cannot  be 
conceived  by  us  as  attributes  of  the  Unknown  Cause  of  things, 
yet  duty  requires  us  neither  to  affirm  nor  to  deny  personality, 
bat  to  submit  ourselves  in  all  humility  to  the  established  limits 
Of  our  intelligence,  in  the  conviction  that  the  choice  is  not 
between  personality  and  something  lower  than  per^onaUty,  but 
between  personality  and  something  higher ;  and  that  the 
Ultimate  Power  is  no  more  presentable  in  terms  of  human  con- 
■ciousness  than  human  consciousness  is  representAble  in  terms 
of  a  plant's  functions '  (SinetMnth  Cenlur]/,  July  18S4,  p.  7). 

Were  it  not  for  the  last  clause  in  this  qaotation, 
one  might  suppose  that  Spencer  held  a  view 
akin  to  the  theistic  doctrine  of  Lotze,  i.e.  that 
personality  under  human  limitations  must  needs 
oe  imperfect,  and  that  it  is  only  in  God  that  perfect 
personalitji  is  realized.  Lotze's  doctrine  is  theistic, 
oecause  it  implies  that,  in  conceiving  of  God  after 
the  fashion  of  the  highest  form  of  human  per- 
sonality, we  have  a  real  and  positive,  though  im- 
perfect, insight  into  the  nature  of  God.  The  last 
clause  of  the  above  quotation,  however,  denies  the 
possibility  of  any  such  insight,  and  thus  entirely 
separates  Spencer's  doctrine  from  true  theism. 
Further,  Spencer's  attempt  to  derive  all  moral 
ideals  and  all  consciousness  uf  moral  authority 
from  the  exiieriences  of  plcjisure  and  pain,  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  recognize  in  our  ideals 
any  insight  into  the  character  of  God  ;  and  hence 
Ilia  Ultimate  Keality  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
adequate  objeot  of  religiou.s  f.iith  and  worship. 

This  article  may  conclude  with  the  obvious  re- 
mark, that  at  the  present  time  atheism  in  the 
definite  form  which  it  has  often  as.siinicd  in  the 
past  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  und  an 
agnostic  form  of  rationalism  has  taken  its  place. 
Benn's  treatise  on  r/ie  Ilislory  of  Emjli.ili  U  itioniU- 
ism  in  the  Nituteentk  Centuri/,  and  Uubertson's 
Short  History  o/  Frcel/wug/U,  will  give  a  toleralily 
;;lear  idea  of  the  forms  of  negation  with  whicli  the 
defenders  of  theism  will  probably  have  to  deal 
during  the  present  century. 

LmmiTtrRi.— James  Bucbauao,  J'aiitA  in  0<xl  and  Modem 
iduitm.  i   vola.  Ediu.  UU;    Robert    Flint,  Aitti-Uuiistie 


Theories,  Edin.  1879;  artt.  'Greek  Philosophy'  and  "Oriental 
PhilosophyandUeligion.'ln  DPhP,  3  vols..  New  York  and  Lond. 
1901-6;  T.  Case,  art.  'Metaphysics.'  EBr^";  F.  A.  Lange, 
Uislory  o/  ilalerialism,  3  vols.,  I>0[id.  Is7"-i>l ;  J.  Martineau, 
Bsmyt,  Hemeus,  cnui  Addre$aes,  vol.  iv.  (Essays  on  'Material- 
ism,' in  reply  to  Tyndall)  Lond.  1891  ;  Paul  Janet,  Cmlemparary 
ilalrriaUsm,  Lond.  1865  ;  J.  S.  Blackie,  Natural  History  o/ 
Atheism,  Lond.  1877 ;  J.  Iveracb,  /«  Uod  knoicable  1  Lond.  1887, 
and  the  same  author's  Theism  in  the  Liiiht  v/ Present  Ssietice  arid 
Philosophy,  Lond.  1900 ;  R.  M.  Wenley,  Conlemporary  Theo- 
loiji/  and  Thrisin,  Edin.1897  ;  Charles  B.  Upton,  The  Bases  of 
Religious  /;fii./(Hibbert  Lecture),  Lond,  ISW  ;  art.  'Atheism,' 
in  Fraiick'B  Did.  de»  Sciences  Philosophiijucs,  Paris,  1876; 
Goblet  d'Alviella,  The  Contemporary  Eoolution  of  heb'tjimis 
Thoiiyht  in  England,  America,  and  India,  Lond.  1SS6  ;  Alfred 
Caldecott,  The  Philosophy  of  lielinivn  in  Eiujland  and 
America,  Lond.  1901 ;  Ralph  Cudworth,  The  True  intellectual 
System  of  the  Unioerse  [tr.  by  John  Harrison],  3  vols.,  Lond. 
1846  ;  Rudolf  Otto,  I^aturalism  and  Religion,  Lond.  1907. 

Charles  B.  Upton. 

ATHEISM  (Buddhist).  —  !.  Buddhism,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  philosophic  system,  is  radically  averse 
to  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being — of  a  God,  in  the 
Western  sense  of  the  word.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  atheLsm  is  not  a  characteristic 
peculiar  to  Buddhism  alone.  The  '  Lord  '  (livara) 
of  the  nominally  theistic  schools  {aiivarikas),  wlien 
He  is  nut  conceived  of  as  an  Oriental  despot,  arbi- 
trarily imputing  sin  or  virtue  and  assigning  hell 
or  heaven  to  His  creatures,  is  practically  only  an 
Organizer  of  the  world,  keeping  account  of  the 
actions  {kar?iia)  of  creatures  in  order  to  ensure 
their  due  recompense,  and,  after  each  period  of 
chaos,  re-constructing  the  universe  in  orcfer  to  set 
each  creature  in  the  place  which  befits  it.  All  the 
Hindus  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  endless 
transmigrations. 

Another  point  worthy  of  remark  is  that,  although 
the  Buddhists  main  tain  the  useles.snessof  this 'Lord,' 
a  mere  delegate  of  the  karma  of  creatures,  they 
nevertheless  personify  the  karma,  or  Law.  '  Even 
if  1  hid  my  sin  from  every  one,  I  should  not  hide 
it  from  the  Law'  (cf.  SBE  xxxv.  295).  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  retribution  for  deeds  is  believed  to 
operate  automatically  by  reason  of  an  energy 
called  the  '  indestructible '  (the  '  invisible  '  of  the 
Brahmanical  treatises),  and  the  system  is  there- 
fore atheistic  because  it  does  away  with  the 
thought  of  a  personal  Being  who  would  scrutinize 
the  '  book  of  debts '  of  which  their  treatises  some- 
times speak.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  to  believe  in  infallible  and  mirautable  justice  is 
to  recognize  at  least  one  of  the  thouglits  which  con- 
stitute the  idea  of  God.  The  Buddhists  know  that 
good  actions  can  mix  with  evil  ones  and  counteract 
their  unhappy  consequences;  they  especially  praise 
repentance,  and  by  doing  so  raise  themselves  above 
the  purely  mechanical  idea  of  karma  (q.v.),  which 
they  view  as  an  intelligent  force. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  tne  Buddha  plays  in  early  Buddhism  a  rdle 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Sahkhya-  Yoga  assigns 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  '  Lord  '  (livara). 

2.  It  will  be  prolitabk)  to  read  the  2nd  chapter 
of  l\ie Brahnuijdlasnthi.  (Khys  Davids,  D'uUoqiies uj 
the  liuthUia,  Lond.  IS'.)'),  p.  30),  where  the  liuddha 
explains  liow  the  guil  Brahma,  being  l^jrn  at  the 
commenceiiienl  uf  the  world-age  in  the  iiiidst  uf  the 
heaven  prepared  for  liiiii  by  his  knniut,  imcuuscious 
of  his  fiMiuer  existences,  and  witnes.sing  the  birth 
of  the  other  gods  wiioiii  he  wished  to  have  .is  com- 
panions, imagines  that  he  is  in  truth  '  the  Supreme 
One,  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Creator,  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  the  lather  uf  all  that  are  and  arc  to  be.' 
'  These  other  beings  aio  of  my  creation.  And  w  hy 
is  that  so?  A  while  ago  I  thought,  "  Would  that 
they  might  come  !  "  And  on  iny  mental  a-spiratiou 
behold  the  beings  came.' 

The  Keradilhasutta  (ib.  p.  2S0)  is  also  very  in- 
structive. It  sliows  the  reverence  of  the  guds  for 
the  gre;U  l!ialinia,  and  how  Brahrna  is  inferior  to 
the  Baddha.     A  certain  monk,  in  order  to  solve 
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a  jjroblem  of  cosmology,  traverses  the  celestial 
regions,  consulting  the  (uvinities.  They  refer  hiin 
to  Bralima.  '  He  is  more  potent  and  more  glori- 
ous than  we.  He  will  know  it.'  '  Where,  then,  is 
that  great  Brahma  now  ? '  '  We  know  not  where 
Brahma  is,  nor  why  BrahmS  is,  nor  whence.  But 
when  the  signs  of  his  coming  appear,  when  the 
light  ariseth  and  the  glory  shineth,  then  will  He 
be  manifest.'  Soon  after,  Brahma  became  mani- 
fest, and  that  monk  drew  near  to  him  and  asked, 
'  Where  do  the  four  great  elements  cease,  leaving 
no  trace  behind  f '  Brahma  then  took  the  monk 
by  the  arm  and  led  him  aside  and  said,  '  These 
gods,  my  retinue,  hold  me  to  be  such  that  there  is 
nothing  I  cannot  see,  I  have  not  realized.  There- 
fore 1  gave  no  answer  in  their  presence.  But  I  do 
not  know  where  the  four  elements  cease.  There- 
fore return  to  the  Buddha,  and  accept  the  answer 
according  as  he  shall  make  reply.' 

3  In  the  later  literature  of  Buddhism  there 
are  found  formal  proofs  of  the  non-existence  of 
a  Gwd  who  creates  and  organizes  the  world,  for 
example  in  the  Bodhicharydvatara,  ch.  ii.  Ter. 
119  f. 

'TheUta  aajr  tbat  Ood  is  too  great  (or  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
prehend Him  ;  but  ttieD  it  (oIIowb  tbat  His  qnalitieB  also  surpass 
our  range  of  thought,  and  that  we  can  oeiUier  know  Him  nor 
attribute  to  Him  the  qualitj  ot  a  Creator.  Ttaeists  further 
maintain  that  the  nature  of  Qod  is  incomprebenaible,  and  Iii» 
work  comprehensible.  But  (1)  Ood  has  created  neither  souls 
Dor  elements  which  are  eternal :  He  does  not  bring  about  the 
birth  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  [compare  Malebranche],  since 
knowledge  is  produced  by  its  object;  He  does  not  allot  pain 
and  pleasure,  which  result  from  karma.  Then  (2)  if  God  arts 
without  desiring  to  act,  it  is  because  He  is  subject  to  another  ; 
If  He  acts  because  He  desires  to  act,  He  is  subject  to  desire ; 
therefore  He  is  not  independent ;  and  (3)  if  He  is  independent 
of  others,  wh^v  does  He  not  accomplish  at  one  and  the  same 
tbne  the  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction  of  the  universe  ? 
An  eternal  and  immutable  cause  ought  to  produce  all  ita  effects 
at  the  same  time.    Thus  everything  is  momentary.' 

IjTKRATtJRB. — '  Abhidharmako^a,'  in  Burnouf,  Introduction, 
Paris,  1S44,  p.  672;  Buddhtuharita  in.  63  (SBE  xlix.  lOn); 
NSgarjuna,  '  Friendly  Epistle,'  In  JPTS,  1886,  p.  16  ;  '  Bodhi- 
charyavatara,'  ed.  with  commentary,  In  Bibl.  Biuldkica,  Fr. 
tr.,  Introduction  d  la  pratique  des  /uturs  B'mddhas,  Paris, 
1906 ;  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Biuidha,  Lond,  1899, 
*Brahmaj.ilasutta,' and  also 'Tevijjasutta' :  '  that  no  Brahiuan 
has  ever  seen  Brahma';  Oldenberg,  Bxtddha^,  190G,  p.  380; 
Edm.  Hardy,  Buddhismus,  Munster  i.  W.  1890,  p.  130;  St. 
Clair-TisdaU,  The  .\oble  Eightfold  Path,  Lond.  1903,  p.  161  (. 
(ch.  iv.  '  Buddhism  and  Christianity  *)l 

Louis  de  la  VALLfiE  Poussin. 
ATHEISM  (Egyptian).— No  trace  has  yet  been 
found  of  any  definite  atheistic  teaching  in  Egypt. 
The  contradictory,  wholly  incompatible,  doctrines 
current  in  Egypt  regarding  the  future  life  must 
have  caused  every  thinking  man  to  wonder  and 
doubt,  and  when  such  a  man  appeared  to  accept 
them  all  and  act  upon  them,  if  his  motive  was  not 
simply  to  conform  vdth  custom,  or  to  .satisfy  the 
superstition  of  his  women-folk,  it  must  have  been 
the  hope  that  one  of  the  alternatives  might  possibly 
be  correct  enough  to  help  towards  bliss.  The  Song 
of  the  Harper,  engraved  in  banqueting  scenes  in 
the  tombs  of  kings  and  priests,  urges  to  present 
enjoyment  because  death  comes  to  all,  and  no  one 
has  ever  returned  to  tell  what  has  become  of  the 
dead ;  the  most  learned  scribes  and  philosophers 
pass  away  and  become  as  though  tliey  had  never 
been.  '  Follow  thy  heart  greatly  ;  but  give  bread 
to  him  that  hath  no  field^so  shalt  thou  have  a 
good  name  among  all  posterity.'  Such  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Song.  This  text  dates  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  but  was  in  vogue  also  later. 
Another,  of  late  Ptolemaic  age,  when  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  was  indeed  on  the  decline,  is  put  mto 
the  mouth  of  a  deceased  lady.  Inscribed  upon  her 
tombstone,  it  is  addressed  to  her  husband,  tne  high 
priest  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  who  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy. 
She  counsels  merrymaking  and  enjoyment  in  the 
years  of  life  unon  earth  :  the  '  western '  land  of 
the  dead  is  a  land  of  wakeless  «leep,  of  heavy 


darkness,   of  forgetfulness ;    and   apparently   im- 

Slies  that  nothing  could  relieve  the  misery  if  the 
ead  could  feel  it.  It  seems  that  tliese  views  be- 
longed in  some  degree  to  the  varied  face  of  ortho- 
doxy, wliich  preached  the  Psychostasia,  the  reward 
in  rich  fields  of  Aalu  and  abundant  food  and  happi- 
ness ;  or,  again,  the  attainment  by  the  dead  of  all 
Divine  powers;  or,  again,  the  sad  doctrine  of  a 
gloomy  existence  in  the  dark  under  world,  relieved 
only  by  one  hour  of  illumination  each  night  while 
the  sun  passed  between  two  of  the  clanging  gates. 

LiTBRATURH. — There  la  no  literature  on  the  subject.  For 
translations  of  the  Songs,  see  W.  Max  Miiller,  Die  LiebespoeHe 
der  atten  Kgypter^  Leipzig,  1899,  p.  29  ff. 

F.  Ll.  Gmffith. 

ATHEISM  (Greek  and  Roman). — As  a  dog- 
matic creed,  consisting  in  the  denial  of  every  kind 
of  supernatural  power,  atheism  has  not  often  been 
seriously  maintained  at  any  period  of  civilized 
thought,  and  Plato  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that, 
while  other  erroneous  views  about  the  gods  might 
be  permanent,  no  one,  after  embracing  in  his  youth 
the  doctrine  of  atheism,  had  ever  continued  in  it 
up  to  old  age  (Legg.  10. 888  C).  Thus,  in  dealing  with 
the  statements  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  those  thinkers,  such  as  Xeno- 
phanes  (fr.  15,  Diels,  etc.),  who  rejected  the  gods 
of  the  popular  religion,  from  those  who  repudiated 
the  idea  of  God  in  its  entirety.  Tliere  are  further 
dithculties  arising  from  the  fragmentary  and  often 
untrustworthy  character  of  our  autliorities.  A 
charge  of  atheism  was  a  favourite  controversial 
weapon,  and  how  careful  we  should  be  in  accepting 
isolated  statements  which  impute  it  may  be  learnt 
from  a  consideration  of  the  cases  of  Socrates  (Plat. 
Apol.  26  V)  and  of  the  early  Christians  (Gibbon, 
Hainan  Empire,  ii.  2'25).  Moreover,  the  sceptic  is 
always  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  atheist. 
Thus  the  attitude  of  Protagoras  towards  the  pro- 
blems of  theology  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
sentence  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius(ix.  51),  in 
which  he  declares  himself  unable  to  affirm  of  the 
gods  either  that  they  are  or  that  they  are  not. 
Nevertheless,  other  authorities  (Epiphanius,  adv. 
Hceres.  iii.  2.  9 ;  Diels,  Doxogr.  p.  591,  1)  testify  to 
his  absolute  denial  of  the  existence  of  God.  These 
considerations  will  show  the  difficulty  of  apprais- 
ing the  statementfl  which  impute  atheism  to  the 
physicist  Hippo,  a  contemporary  of  Pericles  (Plut. 
Comm.  Not.  31,  p.  1075  A,  etc.),  or  to  the  more 
notorious  Diagoras  of  Melos.  The  latter,  familiar 
to  us  from  the  allusions  of  Aristophanes  {Nub.  830  ; 
Av.  1072),  is  said  to  have  turned  to  atheism  be- 
cause the  gods  failed  to  visit  with  punishment  a 
flagrant  wrong  which  had  been  committed  against 
him  (Sext.  Math.  ix.  53).  We  have  more  definite 
Information  about  Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  a  follower 
of  Aristippus,  who  lived  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.  His  atheism  was  absolutely  uncom- 
promising (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  97  ;  Epiphan.  Ac. ;  Diels, 
lloxogr.  p.  391,  25),  and  formed  a  reasoned  element 
in  a  philosophical  system  which  was  subversive  of 
the  foundations  of  customary  morality. 

Again,  atheism  is  the  logical  result  of  the  ration- 
alizing system  of  Euhemerus ;  but  the  charge  is 
made  against  him  (Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  23,  p.  360  A)  on 
precisely  the  same  grounds  as  against  the  Stoics 
(I'lut.  Amat.  13,  p.  757  C),  and  cannot  of  itself  be 
held  to  imply  more  than  his  opposition  to  received 
religion.  The  same  is  true  of  the  earlier  attempt 
of  I'rodicus,  who  held  that  Divine  honours  were 
in  the  first  place  bestowed  upon  such  natural 
objects  as  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  fruits  of 
Die  earth,  and  next  in  order  upon  the  civilizing 
bi'iu'factors  of  the  human  race  (Gomperz,  Greek 
Thinkers,  Kng.  tr.,  Lond.  1901,  i.  430).  To  the  same 
jieriod  belongs  Critias,  the  leader  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  who  is  ranked  with  the  atheists  by  Sextm 
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Math.  ix.  54)  on  the  strength  of  some  remarkable 
/erses,  referred  by  other  authorities,  erroneously, 
as  it  would  seem  (Diels,  Doxogr.  proll.  p.  59.  1),  to 
the  Sisyphus  of  Euripides.  Tliese  lines  are  con- 
ceived iu  the  spirit  of  a  Callicles  or  a  Thrasy- 
fuaclms,  as  we  meet  them  in  the  Gorgia.i  and  the 
Republic.  The  argument  is  founded  on  the  Sophis- 
tic distinction  between  nature  and  convention ; 
and  the  belief  in  God,  which  is  made  subsec^uent 
to  the  rule  of  morality  imposed  by  law,  is  attributed 
to  the  policy  of  a  cunning  legislator,  who  sought 
to  checK  secret  immorality  by  the  fiction  of  an 
eternal,  all-seeing,  and  all-wise  power,  and  to  pro- 
care  obedience  to  its  decrees  by  investing  it  with 
awe-inspiring  attributes. 

Though  denounced  as  a  fiction  in  the  age  of  the 
Sophists,  the  universality  of  religious  belief  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  was  always  one  of  the 
strongest  weapons  possessed  by  the  advocates  of 
theism  (Plat.  Legg.  10.  886  A  j  Sext.  Math.  ix.  60). 
The  only  exception  which  ancient  tradition,  as 
preserveo  by  Tneophrastus  in  his  treatise  on  Piety 
(Bemays,  Theophr.  iib.  Frommigkeit,  p.  56),  records 
waa  furnished  by  a  doubtful  story  concerning  the 
Thoes  or  Acrothoitae.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
a  tribe  living  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  who,  like 
Hesiod's  Silver  Race  {Op.  133  f.),  neglected  entirely 
to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  were  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake  as  a  punishment  for  their  atheism 
fPorphyr.  de  Abst.  ii.  7,  8 ;  Simplic.  ad  Epict. 
Enehxr.  31.  p.  95,  34,  Diibn).  Thus,  whether  viewed 
in  connexion  with  popular  opinion  or  with  scien- 
tific thought,  atheism  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  a  mark  of  coarseness,  depravity, 
or  eccentricity. 

LmftATU&B.  —  See  the  coDunenUtort  od  Parmenides  and 
Hereclltus,  and  L.  Campbell,  Religion  in  Greek  lAteraUtre, 
Lood.  1898,  p.  296.  For  the  charges  aL'ainst  astronomers,  Plato, 
Legg.  12,  967  A.  .See  also  Jowett,  The  Diaioijncs  of  Plalo'->, 
Oilord,  1892,  Index  ;  Zeller,  .Sd.irii,  etc.,  Eng.  tr.  new  ed. 
1880,  p.  465;  G.  Boissier,  La  Heliijiun  rmtaiTu*.  Paris,  1892; 
and  other  reff.  throughout  the  artide.      A.  C.  PEARSON, 

ATHEISM  (Indian,  ancient). — The  beginnings 
of  Indian  atheism  can  be  traced  back  into  the 
Vedic  period.  In  the  Rigveda  the  national  god 
Indra  is  derided  in  several  jiassages  (iv.  24.  10,  x. 
119);  and  we  read  (ii.  12.  5,  viii.  100.  3)  of  people 
who  absolutely  denied  his  existence  even  in  those 
early  days.  We  have  here  the  first  traces  of  that 
naive  atneism  which  is  so  far  from  indulging  in 
any  philosophical  reflexion  that  it  simply  refuses 
to  believe  what  it  cannot  visualize,  and  which,  in 
a  later  period,  was  known  as  the  disbelief  of  tlie 
Lokayata  system  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  crass  materi- 
alism (see  art.  LokXyata). 

It  is  different  with  tlie  atheism  which  had  grown 
into  a  conviction  as  the  result  of  serious  philo- 
sophical speculation  ;  this,  in  di8tincti(jn  from  the 
other  naive  form,  we  may  describe  briefly  as  philo- 
sophic atheism. 

When  the  old  Vedic  religion  developed  into  pan- 
theism, the  figures  of  the  old  gods  faded  and  became 
transient  creatures.  But,  as  such,  they  still  lived 
in  the  philosopliic  systems  of  India,  even  in  the 
atheistic  Sahkliya  system  (see  Sankiiva),  and  in 
the  religions  of  liuddlia  aiul  Mahavira,  wliidi  found 
support  in  this  system,  and,  like  it,  luiuj^ni/.c!  no 
real  God.  Here  these  shadow-like  gods  allbrd  an 
illustration  of  a  fact  which  can  bo  noted  thrnugh- 
out  the  history  of  religion— that  religious  ideas 
belonging  to  earlier  periods  project  themselves 
into  a  later  and  difrerentlyconceived  view  of  the 
world — one  with  which  in  essence  they  have  ceased 
to  have  anything  to  do,  but  to  which,  nevertheless, 
they  adapt  themselves.  In  the  Saiikhya  system, 
in  Buddhism,  and  in  the  religion  of  the  Jams,  we 
find  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  gods,  demigods, 
and  demons,  as  well  as  in  heavens  and  hells.     But 


the  gods  are  only  more  highly  organized  ami 
happier  beings  than  men ;  like  the  latter,  they 
are  within  the  sanisara,  'circle  of  life,'  and,  unless 
they  gain  the  saving  knowledge  which  enables 
them  to  withdraw  from  worldly  existence,  they 
are  obliged  to  change  their  bodies  again.  Nor 
have  they  escaped  the  power  of  death  j  conse- 
quently they  are  lower  than  the  man  who  has 
reached  the  "highest  goal.  In  India,  recognition  of 
these  faded  gods  of  the  people  has  been  fully  re- 
conciled with  the  atheistic  view  of  the  world.  In 
the  Saiikhya  system,  belief  in  gods  who  have  risen 
to  evanescent  godhead  (janye.ivara,  kdryehiara) 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of 
God  Eternal  (nityeivara),  as  regards  whom  the 
theists  assume  that  He  made  the  world  by  His 
wUl.  The  use  of  a  special  term  {livara,  '  the 
powerful ')  in  Indian  pliilosophy  obviously  arose 
out  of  the  endeavour  to  distinguish  this  God  even 
verbally  from  the  shadow-like  gods  of  the  people 
(deva). 

The  positive  way  in  which  the  existence  of  God 
is  denied  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Saiikhya  philosophy,  which  on  that  account  is 
also  continually  denoted  as  niriivara  {' god\ess'). 
Again  and  again  in  the  Saiikhyasutras  it  is  stated 
that  the  existence  of  God  cannot  be  proved  (i. 
92-94,  V.  2-12,  46,  126,  127,  vi.  64,  65,  with  the 
respective  commentaries).  Having  regard  to  the 
aphoristic  conciseness  of  this  work,  it  is  clear 
from  this  frequent  repetition  what  importance  was 
attached  by  the  adherents  of  the  Saiikhya  system 
to  this  point — the  actual  absence  of  any  strict 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  The  denial  of  God 
in  the  Saiikhya  philosophy  is  in  essence  the  re- 
sult of  the  following  ideas:  (1)  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  inherent  in  unconscious  matter  the  force 
which  operates  with  physical  necessity  to  develop 
itself  for  the  purely  receptive  souls ;  and  (2)  the 
general  Indian  conception  of  the  after -efl'ects 
of  the  actions  of  living  beings,  which  instigate 
that  natural  force  and  guide  its  activity  into 
delinite  channels.  Other  reasons  seem  to  have 
contributed,  especially  the  realization  that  the 
problem  of  misfortune  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
of  the  speculations  of  theism.  This  idea  is  made 
use  of  by  Vachaspatimi^ra  (12th  cent.  A.D.)  in  the 
Sdhkhya-tattva-kaumudi  to  Scih/chya-lcdrikd,  57,  as 
one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  atheistic  explana- 
tion of  the  world.  It  will  be  useful  here,  we  think, 
to  give  a  translation  of  this  passage,  which  is  so 
important  and  so  characteristic  of  Indian  thought. 
It  runs  thus : 

*  Every  conscious  action  la,  without  exception,  determined 
either  by  an  egoistic  purpOM  or  by  kindness.  Since  these  two 
motives  are  excluded  in  the  case  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  assume  that  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  due  to  conscious  action.  For  a  God  whose  wishes  are  all 
fullilled  can  have  had  no  pei-sonal  interest  whatever  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  ;  the  jioasibility  of  any  egoistic  purpose  conse- 
quetitly  disappears.  But  neither  can  Qod  have  undertaken  the 
creation  from  kindness ;  since  be/ore  the  act  of  creation  souls 
suffered  no  pain — senses,  bodies,  and  objects  not  having  come 
into  existence  yet — from  what  could  the  kindness  of  Ood  wish 
to  have  souls  released  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  that 
the  kindness  of  c:od  was  shown  later,  when,  after  the  act  of 
creation.  He  saw  Uis  creatures  full  of  pain,  we  can  hardly 
escape  the  argument  iu  a  circle ;  creation  was  the  result  of 
kiiidnesB,  and  kindness  the  result  of  creation  !  Further,  a  God 
who  is  actuated  i»y  kindness  woiild  create  only  joyful  crea- 
tures, but  not  creal^ures  in  different  conditions.  If  to  this  some 
(ine  objects  that  the  difference  results  from  the  dilTerence  in 
that  work  for  whieh  indiuduals  receive  a  reward  from  God,  we 
rejily  that  in  that  case  the  direction  of  the  work  on  the  part  of 
that  conscious,  liii^hest  Ileing  is  entirely  superfluous,  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  performed  by  Individuals  (that  is  to 
say,  the  consequences  of  merit  and  guilt)  fully  explains  it#elf 
without  any  supreme  dirtrlion  on  the  (tart  of  that  Ood.  .  .  . 
On  the  contrary,  that  operation  of  unintelligent  matter  whicli 
we  assume  hii.s  no  egoistic  purpose  beliind  it_,  nor  il  kindness  its 
motive  ;  eoiisecjuently  it  cannot  lie  substantiated  as  against  uur 
theory  tliat  tlie  stated  grounds  of  refutation  apply  to  It  as  well. 

This  argument  of  VachaspatiniL^ra  was  repeated 
almost   entirely   by   Madhavachftiya  (litb   cent 
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A.D.)  in  the  Sahkhya  cliai>ter  of  liia  Suii:(t<lariana- 
tahgraha  (p.  i-lHoi  tr.  by  E.  B.  t'owell  and  A.  E. 
Goagb).  TUetie  and  similar  redexions  bad  cer- 
tainly already  forced  themselves  upon  Kapila,  the 
originator  of  the  Sahkhya  philoBophy,  when  he 
decided  to  take  the  bold  step  of  publicly  declar- 
ing for  atheism.  That  no  other  doctrine  in  the 
Sahkhya  system  was  so  often  and  so  fiercely 
attacked  as  this  may  be  inferred  even  from  the 
fact  that  Patanjali,  the  founder  of  the  Yoga  sys- 
tem (see  art.  YOOA),  introduced  the  idea  of  a 
personal  god  in  the  hope  that  he  would  thus 
make  the  Sahkhya  philosophy  acceptable  to  his 
countrymen.  The  strict  adherents  of  the  Sahkhya 
doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  derive  from 
their  own  system  new  arguments  by  which  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  made  upon  the  denial  of  God. 
They  placed  first  and  foremost  the  sophistical 
alternative  :  Is  God  to  be  thought  of  as  a  nee  or  as 
a  fettered  soul  ?  Regarded  as  a.  free  soul,  that  is  to 
say,  one  not  connected  with  a  body  or  with  anjr 
physical  organ,  God  would  be  devoid  of  all  quali- 
ties, and  particularly  of  desire  and  will — the  pre- 
requisite of  all  creative  activity ;  He  would  also  be 
without  any  motive  for  directing  the  world.  Re- 
garded as  a  fettered  soul,  God  would  belong  to 
the  taihsara,  and,  like  all  other  beings,  would  be 
deluded,  and  be  hampered  by  human  infirmities ; 
in  which  case  again  He  could  not  be  creator 
and  controller  of  the  world,  but  only  a  nominal 
{paribhasika)  god  who  came  into  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  this  world-period,  and  passes  away 
with  the  end  of  it.  If  a  theist  raises  against  this 
argument  the  obvious  objection  that  in  that  case 
Grod  would  belong  neither  to  the  free  nor  to  the 
fettered  souls,  bat  must  be  assigned  an  exceptional 

Slace,  he  receives  the  answer,  '  W  hen  a  thing  is 
efined  as  being  unique  in  character,  every  basis 
upon  which  to  argue  is  removed.' 

This  atheism  of  the  Sahkhya  philosophy,  some- 
what softened  by  the  recognition  of  the  gods  of  the 
people,  was  taken  over,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
into  Buddhism  and  the  religion  of  the  Jains.  But 
in  all  probability  it  also  had  an  influence  upon  two 
schools  of  Brahman  philosophy  —  the  Vaiiesika 
and  the  Nyaya  (see  the  two  articles).  These  two 
schools  were  originally  atheistic,  and  did  not  go 
over  to  theism  until  after  their  amalgamation. 

LmuuTrRB. — R.  Garbe,  Die  SdAkhya-Philosophis,  Leipzig, 
1894  ;  L.  Suali,  in  Mug^m,  now  8er.  ix.  277-298 ;  F.  Max 
MiiJler,  Sir  Si/stems  nf  Indian  Philosophy,  London,  1899;  P. 
Deussen,  Phiiosophie  der  Upaniihads,  Leipzig,  1899  (En<r.  tr., 
Bdin.  1905,  esp.  pp.  238, 107).    See  also  artt.  SInruta,  Yooi. 

R.  Garbb. 
ATHEISM  ( Indian,  modem). — In  modern  India, 
philosophic  alUuism  still  survives  in  the  religion 
of  the  Jains.  (Fur  Jain  and  Buddhist  atheism  see 
the  special  arlicle,N.)  As  regards  the  materialism 
jirofessed  by  the  aiu'ieut  Lokayatas,  the  modern 
ireilominance  of  a  leli^'ious  attitude  founded  on 
hit/cti,  or  faith  devoteci  to  a  personal  Supreme 
l^eity,  has  piaclically  e-vtinguished  it.  Sporadic 
attempts  to  revive  it  have  been  made  by  isolated 
teachers,  with  but  small  success.  The  best  known 
of  these  was  the  composition  of  the  Su7iisar,  or 
'  Essence  of  Emptiness,'  by  a  religious  mendicant 
named  ^Bakbtawar,  the  pnmiulfiator  of  the  so- 
called  SuiiipivdUi  doctrine.  He  lluurished  in  the 
early  pari  of  the  19tli  cent,  under  the  patronage 
of  Daya  Itam,  a  JatHaja  of  H.athras  in  the  central 
Gangetic  Doab.  bakhtuw.ir's  teaching  went  a 
<"tep  beyond  simple  materialism,  and  was  an  at- 
temyTn  Us  popularize  it.  According  to  him,  nothing 
— God,  or  man,  or  any  material  object — exists. 
All  is  emptiness  (iuiiyatu).  The  one  thing  that 
exists  is  the  Ego,  and  all  conceptions  are  but  re- 
flexions of  this  Ego.  '  It  is  an  error,'  he  says,  '  to 
think  that  the  reflexion  of  my  face  in  a  glass  is 
not  my  face,  but  is  that  of  another.    Similarly, 
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whatever  you  see  elsewhere  is  but  yourself,  and 
father  and  mother  are  non-entities.  You  are  the 
infant  and  the  old  man,  you  are  the  wise  man  and 
the  fool,  the  male  and  the  female.  It  is  you  who 
are  drowned  in  the  stream,  and  it  is  you  who  pass 
over  safely.  You  are  the  killer  and  the  slain,  the 
slayer  and  the  eater,  the  king  and  the  subject. 
You  seize  yourself  and  let  go,  you  sleep  and  yon 
wake  ;  you  dance  for  yourself  and  you  sing  for 
yourself.  You  are  the  sensualist  and  the  ascetic, 
the  sick  man  and  the  strong'.  In  short,  whatever 
you  see,  that  is  you,  as  bubbles,  surf,  and  billows 
are  all  but  water'  (Wilson,  Rcl.  Sects,  361). 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  dreary 
creed  would  retain  many  adherents,  and  it  la 
doubtful  if  the  few  who  were  first  attracted  by 
it  have  left  any  rejiresentatives  at  the  present  day. 

The  atheism  of  the  Sahkhya  school  is  still  pro- 
fessed by  those  learned  men  who  follow  that 
system  of  philosopiiy,  and  these  and  the  Jains 
are  the  only  real  atheists  of  modem  India. 

LtTERATURs.— Wilson,  Religiout  Sedt  t^  I'm;  Hindia,  Lend. 
1802,  359  8.  GEOROB  A.  GRIERSON. 

ATHEISM  (Jain). — Jainism  is  atheistical,  ii 
by  atheism  we  understand  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  eternal  Supreme  God,  Creator  and  Lord  of  all 
things ;  for  the  Jains  flatly  deny  such  a  Supreme 
God.  Nor  need  it  surprise  us  that  atheism  should 
be  essential  to  a  religious  system ;  for  even  the 
most  orthodox  Brahmanical  theolojjians,  the 
Mimadisakas  of  Kumarilabhatta's  school,  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  God,  though,  of  course,  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  the  Jains  (see  &lokavar- 
tika,  sec.  16,  Calcutta,  1907). 

The  Jains  admit  the  existence  of  innumerable 
gods  of  many  kinds  and  varions  degrees  of  perfeo- 
tion.  But  none  of  these  gods  is  eternal ;  however 
long  their  life,  it  mnst  come  to  an  end  when  the 
merit  of  the  god  in  question  is  exhausted.  The 
longest  life  of  a  celestial  being  is  that  in  the  highest 
heaven  Sarvarthasiddhi,  which  lasts  between  32 
and  33  sdgaropamas  ('oceans  of  years').  Gods 
are  embodied  souls,  just  like  men  or  animals, 
diU'ering  from  them  in  degree,  not  in  kind ;  for 
their  greater  power  and  perfection  appertain  to 
their  divine  body  and  organization,  wnich  is  the 
reward  for  their  good  deeds  in  a  former  life,  and 
which  they  lose  on  the  exhaustion  of  their  merit,  to 
be  bom  again  in  some  other  state  of  life.  But  those 
souls  who  are  not  bom  a^ain,  or,  in  other  words, 
are  liberated,  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  universe 
and  remain  there  for  ever  in  the  state  of  absolute 
perfection ;  they  have  no  longer  any  connexion 
with  the  world,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  any 
influence  upon  it.  Accordingly  the  functions  of  a 
Supreme  God,  as  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  liberated  souls  ;  and  as  the 
not  yet  liberated  souls,  i.e.  the  souls  in  the  state 
of  bondage,  are  subject  to  rebirth,  none  of  them 
can  be  regarded  as  an  eternal  God.  Therefore  the 
Jains  cannot  acknowledge  a  Supreme  God  in  our 
sense  of  the  word. 

Following  up  their  theoretical  views  on  this 
point,  the  Jains  have  strenuously  combated,  and 
denounced  the  fallacies  of,  the  arguments  by  which 
the  Nyaya  and  Vaise§ika  philosophers  tried  to 
prove  the  existence  of  an  eternal  and  omniscient 
God  as  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  viz.  the 
famous  argument  that  all  things,  being  products, 

f>resuppose  a  maker  who  has  an  intimate  know- 
edge  of  their  material  cause.  The  refutation  of 
this  argument  will  be  found  in  the  Syddoadaman- 
jari,  in  the  Commentary  on  the  ^addarianasamuch- 
chuyii,  and  many  similar  works.  The  Jains  also 
controvert  the  views  of  the  Vedantins  and  of 
the  followers  of  the  Yoga  philosophy  regarding 
Brahman  or  livara  as  the  Supreme  God  and  Cause 
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of  the  world.  But  the  Nyaya-Vai^esikas  seem  to 
have  been  their  most  formidable  opponents  in  this 
controversy  about  the  existence  of  Uod. 

Though  the  Jains  are  undoubtedly  atheistical,  as 
we  understand  the  term,  still  they  would  probably 
object  to  being  styled  atheists.  Whib;  a<hnittiuK 
that  the  world  is  without  beginniug  or  end,  and 
therefore  not  produced  by  a  god,  or  ruled  by  one, 
they  reioguize  a  highest  deity  {paramadevatd)  as 
the  object  of  veneration,  viz.  the  Jiua,  i.e.  the 
teacher  of  the  sacred  Law,  who,  beiiiy  absolutely 
free  from  all  pas.siuus  and  delu.sion,  and  being 
possessed  of  omniscience,  has  reached  absolute  per- 
fection after  having  annihilated  all  his  karma  {l?ad- 
darianasai)iuchchaya,ioi., Cii\c\ilta,,  1907).  Itniust 
be  remarked,  liowever,  that  there  are  innumerable 
Jinas  who,  having  proclaimed  tlie  sacred  Law,  have 
reached  perfection,  and  have  passed  out  of  this 
world  of  cliange  and  woe.  Prayers  are  addressed 
to  them  by  the  faithful,  just  as  if  they  did  or  would 
bestow  happiness  and  bliss  on  the  devout  adorer  ; 
but,  of  course,  a  Jina  cannot  show  favour  to  any- 
body, as  he  is  utterly  indiii'erent  to  all  that  belongs 
to  the  world,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  emotions. 
He  therefore  does  not  reward  the  adorers  or 
satisfy  their  wishes,  but  in  Ids  stead  the  gods  who 
watch  and  control  true  Discipline  (^dsand- 
dhislhdyikd  devatas)  hear  their  prayers ;  for  the 
practice  of  the  discipline  taught  by  the  Jinas  is 
the  best  mode  of  worshipping  them.  In  the  case  of 
spiritual  gifts  vouchsafed  to  the  worshijiper,  the 
explanation  given  comes  to  this :  the  adoration  of 
the  Jina  purifies  and  sanctifies  the  soul  of  the 
worshipper  through  his  meditating  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Jinas.  In  this  sense  the  Jinas  are 
regarded  as  the  highest  deity  {paramadeoatd) ; 
temples  are  erected  for  their  worship,  and  a  kind 
of  divine  service  is  instituted  in  them  on  the  model 
of  that  practbed  in  Hindu  temples. 

LrrgiLATiTftK. — There  is  do  literature  beyond  the  texte  quoted 
In  the  article.  H.  JaCOBI. 

ATHEISM  (Jewish). — Atheism  as  a  system  of 
thought  has  no  place  in  Judaism,  and  there  is  no 
equivalent  for  the  term  in  the  Hebrew  language  or 
literature.  The  deliberate  denial  of  the  existence 
of  a  Being  who  is  responsible  for  the  activity  of 
nature  and  for  the  course  of  history  presupposes 
a  systematic  analysis  and  explanation  of  natural 
ana  historical  phenomena  aa  the  necessary  eli'ecta 
of  existing  uncreated  causes.  The  ancient  Hebrew 
had  no  disposition  to  analyze  the  natural  pheno- 
mena in  the  way  the  Greek  did,  and  to  trace  them 
back  to  physical  laws  and  principles — the  indis- 

ginsable  basis  of  aU  conscious  atheistic  doctrines, 
e  was  more  disposed  to  err  on  the  side  of  poly- 
theism than  on  that  of  atheism. 

I.  Atheism  in  ancient  Israel. — Nevertheless  there 
are  pas.sages  to  be  found  in  the  OT  from  which 
we  can  conclude  that  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  God  (or  gods)  was  extant  among  the  people  in 
pre-exilic  times,  and  that  this  disbelief  was  regarded 
Dy  the  prophets  and  psalmists  as  the  source  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  masses.  It  ia  also  likely  that 
the  polytheism  and  idolatry  against  which  the 
prophets  contended  were  not  the  result  of  genuine 
•uperstition,  but  of  real  indillcrenco  towards  all 
the  gods  served,  whose  worsldp  was  merely  a  pre- 
text for  indulgence  in  all  kinds  of  licence  and 
crime,  and  whose  recognition  was  prompted  mostly 
by  political  and  social  considerations.  But  tlie 
reason  for  this  unbelief  was  always  supposed  to  be 
thoughtlessness,  inditference,  ignorance,  sensuality. 
There  was  no  system  of  thought  leading  to  tlie  denial 
of  God  which  the  prophets  deemed  it  necessary  to 
combat.  Tliey  merely  wished  to  awake  the  people 
and  to  induce  them  to  shake  oU'  their  iudillereuce. 
Jeremiah  very  often  speaks  in  this  tenor.    The  moat 


outspoken  passage  is  Jer  6"  '  They  have  denied  the 
Lord,  and  said.  He  is  not.'  Here  the  prophet  haa 
in  view  the  more  intelligent  members  of  nis  race, 
'  the  great  men '  who  ought  to  '  know  the  way  of 
the  Lord '  (5').  While  pleading  absolute  ignorance 
and  folly  for  the  degraded  masses  with  whom  it 
would  be  useless  to  argue  (5*),  he  addresses  himself 
to  the  leaders  who  are  avowed  atheists.  The  fact 
that  they  swear  by  the  name  of  Jahweh  (5')  does 
not  contradict  the  assumption  that  the  prophet 
accuses  the  people  of  practical  atheism.  As  their 
oaths  are  false,  the  perjurers  only  misuse  the  name 
of  Jahweh  without  believing  in  His  existence. 
Jeremiah  employs  the  cosmological  proof  for  the 
existence  of  God  (5^-*'),  in  order  to  convince  the 
people  of  their  folly.  But  the  confident  use  of  the 
proof  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  merely  intends 
to  dispel  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  people,  and  not 
to  refute  any  antagonistic  theories  concerning  the 
natural  phenomena  he  refers  to  (cf.  also  Is  32*, 
Pr  30;-«,  Ps  12.  36.  58"  74).  Psalms  10  and  14  (53) 
contain  passionate  outbursts  against  the  ndblidl 
('  impious,'  '  fool ')  who  denies  the  existence  of  God, 
and  thus  degenerates  into  a  dangerous  criminal. 
'  The  impious  says  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God ' 
(Ps  14').  '  The  wicked  in  the  haughtiness  of  his 
countenance  saith.  He  will  not  reijuire.  All  his 
thoughts  are:  There  is  no  God'  (I's  10*).  The 
ndblidl,  however,  typifies  the  whole  people.  '  There 
is  none  that  doetli  good,  no,  not  one.'  It  is  not 
likely  that  Ps  14'  refers  to  Edom  or  some  other 
enemy  of  Israel  (see  Baethgen,  Psaiinen',  p.  36, 
Delitzsch,  and  others  ;  the  reading  of  '  Gebal '  by 
Cheyue  seems  quite  unfounded).  Here  it  is  the 
reckless  ignoring  or  denial  of  the  omniscience  of 
God  or  His  very  existence  that  is  dwelt  upon  by 
the  psalmist  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  moral 
decay  of  the  Jewish  people  (which  in  the  end 
must  lead  also  to  political  ruin).  Atheism  and 
immorality  are  regarded  as  being  inseparably 
connected  with  each  other. 

3.  Post-exilic  times.— In  late  post-exilic  times 
we  lose  sight  of  any  atheistic  tendencies  that  may 
have  existed  among  the  Jews,  for  there  were  no 
more  prophets  to  chronicle  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  the  contact  with  Babylonian  culture 
had  given  rise  to  the  mythical  beliefs  which  from 
the  days  of  Ezekiel  became  identified  with  Judaism, 
and  which  have  found  definite  recognition  in  the 
Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  literature.  Again,  the 
revival  of  the  religious  and  national  spirit  under 
Ezra  was  destined  to  dispel  that  ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness  of  which  Jeremiah  and  the  psalm- 
ists complained,  and  the  second  Temple  could 
not  very  well  accommodate  arrogant  and  defiant 
unbelievers.  The  infiuence  of  Hellenism  was  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  slackening  of  religions 
fervour  and  the  loss  of  national  self-consciousness 
during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  time 
of  the  Maccabaeans,  but  that  infiuence  never  went 
so  far  as  to  cause  the  Jews  to  adopt  the  Greek 
Pantheon  or  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  invisible 
God.  It  was  their  unfiinchiug  faith  in  their  only 
(invisible)  God  that  later  on  prevented  the  Jews 
in  Alexandria  and  elsewhere  from  joining  their 
fellow-citizens  in  the  worship  of  the  local  deities, 
and  created  the  feelings  of  hatred  which  resulted 
in  the  curious  charge  of  '  atheism '  being  made 
against  the  Jews — a  charge  which  Josephus  refuted 
with  great  vigour  (Josephus,  c.  Apionem,  ii.  S  6). 

3.  Philo  against  Atheism. — Jewish  thinkers, 
however,  have  never  ipiored  atheism.  PliLo  de- 
votes two  chapters  in  his  de  Humniis  (§§  43,  44)  to  a 
refutation  of  all  atheistic  doctrines  from  a  Jewish 
standpoint.  The  wicked  say  that  '  this  Universe 
is  the  only  thing  which  is  perceptible  to  tlie  out- 
ward senses,  and  visible,  having  never  been  created, 
and  being  destined  nerer  to  be  destroyed,  but  being 
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uncreated  and  imperishable,  not  requiring  any 
iuperintendence  or  care,  or  regulation,  or  manage- 
ment.' This  view  must  lead  to  universal  disorder 
and  anarchy,  that  means  to  the  ruin  of  man- 
kind (ib.  §  44).  All  that  uphold  this  view  are  sure 
to  meet  with  severe  but  well-deserved  punishment, 
as  all  >vicked  people  always  do  (§  45).  The  world 
eannot  exist  without  a  ruler,  as  a  house  cannot 
exist  without  a  master,  or  a  country  without  a 
leader  (ib.). 

A.  Atheism  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  literature. 
— The  final  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  its  great 
humiliation  by  the  Romans  in  the  1st  cent,  after 
Christ  made  reckless  ignoring  or  denying  of  tlie 
existence  of  God  impossible.  The  deepening  of 
the  religious  sense  and  the  attachment  to  the  great 
literary  products  of  the  past  caused  by  the  down- 
fall led  to  the  development  of  the  Talmudic  and 
Rabbinic  literature,  which  henceforth  dominated 
Judaism  and  put  an  end  to  atheistic  beliefs  and 
practices.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  Talmud 
to  theoretical  atheism,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  The  Min  or  the 
Apikoros  (Epicurean)  is  not  necessarily  an  atheist, 
but  one  who  denies  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Immortality,  Resurrection,  Divine 
origin  of  the  Law,  and  several  other  tenets  are  of 
equal  importance  with  the  belief  in  God  as  regards 
the  application  of  the  above  designations.  The 
term  that  approaches  most  closely  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '  atheist '  is  kofer  be'  ikkar  {i.e.  '  one  who 
denies  the  first  principle '),  which  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  Bab.  Shabbath,  166,  and  is  frequently 
used  in  modern  Rabbinic  literature. 

Among  the  Jewish  thinkers  and  religious  pbilo- 
Bophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  none  who 
denied  the  existence  of  God  or  could  in  any  way  be 
described  as  an  atheist  (although  pantheistic  ideas 
are  frequently  to  be  found  in  their  works).  The 
problem  of  reconciling  Aristotle  with  the  Bible 
necessitated  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
creation,  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the 
eternity  of  matter  (maintained  by  the  Muham- 
madan atheists  and  adopted  by  Crescas),  but  the 
existence  of  a  free,  personal  God  had  never  been 
questioned  by  any  Jewish  philosopher  down  to 
Spinoza. 

5.  Spinoza. — Spinoza  himself  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  an  atheist.  To  an  atheist  nature  is 
possible  without  God,  and  matter  is  responsible  to 
itseli — not  to  mind— for  its  existence  and  develop- 
ment. Mind  is  altogether  denied,  for  the  assump- 
tion of  mind  is  incompatible  with  the  materialistic 
conception  of  the  Universe  which  leads  to  atheism. 
Spinoza  denies  the  existence  of  anything  beyond 
God.  Mind  and  matter  are  attributes  of  the  same 
substance,  of  dcus  {sive  Tuitura).  Certainly  there 
is  no  free,  personal  God  in  existence  according  to 
Spinoza,  and  in  a  relij;ious  sense  this  amounts  to 
atheism.  But  man  himself  is  part  of  God,  and  is 
thus  in  no  need  of  worshipping  any  Deity.  It  is 
the  '  intellectual  love  of  God '  that  makes  man 
perfect — an  idea  wliich,  although  vague  and  capable 
of  various  interpretations,  is  incompatible  with 
consistent  atlieism.  The  inlluent'e  of  the  Jewish 
religious  philosophy  on  Spinoza  was  too  great  to 
allow  him  to  beiume  anything  but  a  jiaalheist. 

6.  Modern  Jew^ry. — The  pliiUisojihical  views  and 
ideas  of  modern  Jews  are  so  closely  c(mnected  with 
the  standaiil  of  culture  and  the  ideas  of  the 
nations  among  whom  they  live,  that  they  do  not 
admit  of  separate  treatment.  Every  school  of 
thought  lia.'i  its  Jewish  followers,  and  Biichner, 
Darwin,  and  Haeckel  are  just  as  popular  among 
free- thinking  Jews  as  they  are  among  free-thinking 
Christians.  But  the  charge  often  made  against 
modem  Jews,  that  the  proportion  of  atheists  among 
them  is  |(reater  than  among  their  Christian  neigh- 


bours, is  unfounded.  There  is  scarcely  a  Jewish 
thinker  to  be  found  who  has  included  atheism  in 
his  system,  while  the  great  masses  of  the  Jewish 
people  all  over  the  globe  still  faithfully  believe  in 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  twice  dady  proclaim 
their  faith  in  the  words  of  Moses :  '  Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one.'  In  the  last 
decade  or  two  there  has  been  a  tendency  growing 
among  the  Jewish  proletariat  of  the  East  of 
Europe  to  combine  doctrines  of  atheism  and  hatred 
of  religion  with  their  socialistic  ideas.  The  well- 
educated  leaders  of  the  working  classes  suc- 
ceeded in  spreading  those  doctrines  among  the 
young  Jewish  workers,  by  proN-iding  them  with 
the  necessary  literature  in  their  own  Yiddish 
language  by  translation  from  the  European  lan- 
guages. But  the  rise  of  the  Jewish  national 
(Zionist)  movement  has  in  the  last  few  years 
proved  most  eflfective  in  stopping  the  growth  of 
those  tendencies,  and  is  now  bringing  the  despair- 
ing, ill-treated,  starving  Jewish  labourer  back  to 
the  camp  of  Israel  and  to  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
With  the  revival  of  the  hope  for  better  times,  the 
belief  in  God's  mercy  and  omnipotence  has  also 
been  revived.  A  ^reat  truth  is  expressed  in  the 
saying  of  the  Rabbins  :  '  Israel,  and  the  Law,  and 
the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  He  !)  are  one.'  Israel 
cannot  exist  without  a  firm  belief  in  his  God,  '  the 
one  and  only  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.' 

LrrBRATURK, — D.  Neumark,  G«Mhichte  dtr  jiulischen  Philo- 
tophie  det  llittelaltern,  Berlin,  1907  ;  G.  S.  Spiegler,  GfxhUJiU 
der  Philosophie  des  Judenturru,  Leipzig,  1890 ;  T.  K.  Cbeyne, 
The  Book  o/ Psalms,  London,  1888  (pp.  S3-36) ;  art.  '  Atheism '  ir 
JE,  and  in  Hamburger.  SaLIS  DaICHES. 

ATHEISM  (Muhammadan). —The  Muslim 
world  has  at  no  time  been  a  favourable  soil  for 
the  ^owth  or  continuation  of  agnosticism,  and  in 
Arabic  literature  unorthodox  tenets  of  all  sorts 
are  apt  to  be  described  by  the  word  zandayah, 
which,  though  of  uncertain  origin  (being  derived 
by  some  from  the  Syriac,  by  others  from  the 
Persian),  is  probably  the  correct  term  for  such 
systems  as  deny  the  existence  of  a  personal  God 
and  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  Another 
name  for  the  holders  of  such  opinions  is  derived 
from  the  word  dahr,  '  time,'  and  signifies  '  be- 
lievers in  the  eternity  of  the  world,'  i.e.  in  ita 
having  no  beginning.  The  earliest  persons  credited 
with  these  doctrines  are  certain  of  Muhammad's 
Meccan  opponents,  including  the  leader  of  the 
long  -  continued  opposition  against  him,  Abu 
Sufyan  b.  Umaj^yah,  who  are  all  supposed  to  have 
learned  their  '  atheism  '  from  the  Christians  of  the 
Harrah  [?  Hirah]  (Tha'alibi,  Lata'  if  al-ma'arif,  p. 
64).  The  charge  against  Abii  Sufyan  is  not  borne 
out  by  history,  and  of  the  others  we  know  too 
little  to  estimate  its  probability  ;  but  the  supposi- 
tion that  such  opinions  would  originate  from  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  monks,  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  the  cultivation  by  Oriental  Christians  of 
certain  forms  of  Greek  philosophy  ;  whence,  in  the 
legend  that  tells  us  how  the  Khalif  Ma'mun  (oh. 
A.D.  833)  acquired  his  library  of  Greek  books,  the 
Greek  king  is  advised  to  send  his  library  to  the 
Muslim  ruler  on  the  ground  that  'these  sciences' 
have  never  been  engrafted  on  a  religious  system 
without  ruining  it. 

In  early  Arabic  writers  the  system  of  ihs  Zind'tqa 
st'oiiis  to  be  inextricably  confused  with  that  of 
Manes,  whose  followers  were  fiercely  persecuted 
by  the  early  Abbasids.  The  locus  cliissicu.i  on 
the  subject  for  the  early  Abbasid  period  is  in  the 
Zoulogy  (iv.  141-144)  of  Jahi?  (oh.  A.D.  869),  where, 
however,  a  Zindl</  is  confuted  by  the  Khalif 
Ma'mun  by  means  of  a  puzzle  which  could  only 
trouble  one  who  believed  in  dualism.  The  verses 
which  the  author  cites  show,  nevertheless,  that  the 
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persons  with  whom  he  is  dealint;  held  the  learliti'^ 
tenets  of  the  atheists  :  'You  have  given  presents,' 
says  Hammad  'Ajarrad  in  a  lampoon  on  Umarah 
b.  Harbiyyah,  '  to  one  who  asserts  that  the  heavens 
made  themselves,  and  that  the  earth  was  not  laid 
out  by  its  Creator.'  On  this  the  antlior  makes 
the  curious  remark  that  no  one  asserts  that  the 
universe  with  its  organization  came  of  itself,  and 
that  Pamniad's  ascription  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
persons  wliom  he  lampoons  might  count  as  a  proof 
that  he  held  them  innocent ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
satirist  was  himself  a  colleague  of  the  objects  of 
his  lampoon.  Jahi?  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
persons  who  constituted  this  society  of  sceptics, 
and  his  list  contains  some  names  that  are  familiar 
from  the  Kitab  al-Aghdnl,  while  others  are  more 
obscure:  JJammad 'Ajarrad,  Hammad  the  Reciter, 
^ammad  b.  al-Zibriqan,  Yiinus  b.  Harun,  'All 
b.  al-Khalll,  Yazid  b.  alFaid,  'Ubadah,  Jamil 
b.  Mahfu?,  Qasim,  MutI',  Walibah  b.  al-5abbab, 
Aban  b.  'Abd  al-Hamid,  'Umftrah  b.  Harbiyyah. 
'All  these  were  in  constant  communication,  and 
might  be  considered  one  person.'  Of  these,  Yunus 
addressed  a  pamphlet  to  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
showing  up  the  vices  of  the  Arabs  and  the  defects 
of  Islam.  Aban  figures  in  a  satire  by  the  well- 
known  poet  Abu  Nuwas  (ob.  a.d.  810),  partly  as  a 
follower  of  Manes,  but  partly  as  a  rationalist : 

■  1  Mt  one  day  with  Ahan  (plague  on  him  !),  when  the  time  for 
the  flrat  prayer  came,  and  the  call  was  duly  uttered  by  a  correct 
and  dear-voiced  speaker. 

We  all  repeated  the  call  to  prayer  to  the  end.  Then  said 
Aban  :  "  How  could  you  testify  to  that  [t.e.  the  Muslim  formula 
of  faith]  without  ocular  demonstration  ?  So  lon^  as  I  live  I  shall 
never  attest  anything  but  what  I  see  with  my  eyes."  Then  I 
■aid:  "Olory  to  God";  he  said:  "Glory  to  Manes."  I  said: 
"  Jesus  was  an  Apostle  "  ;  he  said  :  "  Of  Satan."  I  continued : 
"Moses  was  the  interlocutor  of  the  Gracious  and  Faithful  One"; 
he  said  :  "  Then  your  God  must  have  a  ton^e  and  an  eve.  And 
did  He  create  Himself,  or  who  created  Umi?"  So  1  held  my 
tongue  before  this  obstmate  blasphemer.' 

The  poet  then  gives  a  list  of  scepticB,  containing 
Beveral  of  the  names  that  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. In  the  tales  told  about  them  in  the  Kitdb 
cU-Aghanl  they  are  not  distinguished  from  dualists, 
and  '  their  book,'  which  was  said  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  daughter  of  Muti'  b.  lyas  when  arrested 
for  zandaqah,  was  probably  the  work  ascribed  to 
Manes.  In  Tabari,  iii.  588  (A.D.  786),  an  account  is 
given  of  their  system  which  is  clearly  more  posi- 
tive than  negative,  enjoining  washings,  to  wnich 
J&h>?  (loc.  cit.)  adds  respect  for  aniniaJ  life  and 
vagrancy. 

'  Vacancy  means  with  them  that  they  may  not  abide  two 
nights  in  the  same  dwelling  ;  the  vagrants  among  them  always 
wander  in  pairs,  and  adopt  four  rules — saintliness,  parity, 
veracity,  and  poverty.' 

The  author  then  tells  a  story  about  two  of  these 
Zindiqa,  who  suttered  themselves  to  be  beaten 
almost  to  death  on  .suspicion  of  stealing  jewels 
which  they  had  seen  an  ostrich  swallow,  rather 
than  let  any  harm  happen  to  the  ostrich.  From 
these  '  atheists '  par  excellence  other  free-thinkers 
were  careful  to  distinguish  themselves :  e.g.  the 
poet  Basshar  b.  Burd  (ob.  A.D.  7S.3),  who  himself 
bad  a  reputation  for  unorthodoxy,  and  in  one  of 
bis  verses  prayed  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad  to 

i'oin  with  him  in  an  attack  upon  the  Deity.  Abu 
iuwas  himself  was  severely  punished  for  being 
a '  dualist,'  because  he  ridiculed  the  angels  (fabarl, 
Iii.  964). 

Although  this  sect  was  persecuted  almost  to 
extermination  in  the  2nd  cent,  of  Islam,  this  fact 
did  not  prevent  the  rise  of  other  systems  branded 
by  the  orthodox  as  'atheistic' 

The  most  famous  founder  of  a  system  of  the  sort 
in  the  latter  part  or  this  and  the  first  half  of  the 
3rd  Islamic  cent,  was  Abu'l-Hnsain  Ahmad  b. 
Yahya  al-Kft\vandi,  reckoned  by  later  historians  as 
one  of  the  three  Zindiqa  of  Islam.  A  sect  bearing 
the  name  Rilwandi  is  mentioned  by  Tabari  shortly 


after  the  acression  of  Mansur(A.H.  140  [A. n.  7.')7-8Jl 
'I'liey  came  from  IMwand  in  the  country  bclweeu 
Qashan  and  Isfahan,  and  held  the  strange  oiiinion 
that  Mansur  was  himself  the  Deity.  Ahmad 
al-Rawandi  was  somewhat  later,  as  he  died  in  A.H. 
245  or  2.50,  but  as  early  as  A.H.  189  he  recited  his 
works  in  B.ighdad.  His  followers  were  also  called 
abrid'u  al-ilrmlnh,  '  sons  of  the  Emigre,'  with  refer- 
ence to  a  book  by  him  called  'The  Empire,'  in 
about  2000  lea\  es.  He  appears  to  have  taught  the 
eternity  of  matter,  as  a  book  was  written  in  re- 
futation of  his  opinion  that  'a  body  could  not  be 
created  out  of  nothing.'* 

Besides  sectarians,  there  were  persons  of  import- 
ance notorious  for  holding  liberal  opinions  at  most 
periods  of  the  Khalifate.  In  the  2nd  cent.,  atheistic 
verses,  it  is  said,  were  composed  by  the  Umayyad 
Khalif  Yr.zid  b.  al-Walid  b.  'Abd  al-Malik  (ob.  A.D. 
744 ;  Anhdni  vi.  l'J3),  who  also  displa^yed  great  con- 
tempt for  the  ordinances  of  religion.  In  the  3rd  cent, 
the  poet  Abil  Tamraam  (ob.  A.H.  231  [A.D.  846])  had 
this  reputation,  though  his  extant  poems  appear 
to  show  no  trace  of  unorthodoxy.  It  was  earned 
with  apparently  more  justice  by  his  8ucces.sor  as 
chief  poet  in  the  following  century,  Abu'l-fayyib 
Ahmad  al-Mutanabbi  (ob.  A.H.  354  [A.D.'  965]), 
whose  brilliant  odes  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Muslim 
critics,  defaced  by  utterances  which  imply  dis- 
respect for  prophets  and  revealed  religion.  His 
most  offensive  line  in  their  opinion  is  one  in  which 
he  tells  his  patron,  an'Alid,  'the  greatest  miracle 
of  the  man  of  Tihamah  (i.e.  Muhammad)  is  that  he 
is  thy  father ' ;  in  another  he  tells  a  patron  that 
if  his  sword  had  hit  the  head  of  Lazarus  on  the 
battlefield,  Jesus  would  not  have  been  able  to 
restore  him  to  life ;  and  that  if  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  like  his  hand,  Moses  could  never  have  crossed 
it. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  4th  cent,  of  Islam  comes 
the  second  of  the  great  Zindiqs,  AbQ  Hayyan  'All 
al-Tauhidi  (ob.  A.H.  c.  400  [A.D.  1009]),  whose  works 
are  said  to  have  been  more  dangerous  than  those  of 
the  others,  because,  while  the  others  proclaimed 
their  unbelief,  he  expressed  his  in  innuendoes. 
Such  of  his  works  as  are  now  accessible  seem  harm- 
less and  even  pious.  Still,  in  a  story  told  by  him  in 
an  apparently  lost  book,  copied  by  Yaqut  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Learned  Men  (ii.  45-51),  he  pours 
ridicule  on  a  secretary  of  State  who  is  advised  by 
his  friends  to  study  Euclid,  but  finds  heresy  in 
the  first  two  definitions,  and  so  will  proceed  no 
further.  And,  indeed,  the  study  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, of  which  portions  were  translated  or  tra- 
vestied in  Arabic,  and  taught  to  aspirants  after 
the  medical  profession,  was  generally  thought  to 
indicate  atheism ;  and  '  the  naturalists  and  phy- 
sicians,' with  whom  the  astrologer  is  sometimes 
joined,  are  said  to  deny  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  therewith  the  future  life. 

It  is  curious  that  the  writer  who  brings  this 
accusation  is  himself  the  third  of  the  jxreat  Zivdhjn, 
Abu'  l-'AIa  Ahmad  b.  'Abdallah  of  Ma'arrah  (ob. 
1057  A.D. ),  'discovered'  by  Alfred  von  Kremer, 
who  translated  many  of  his  verses.  Three  of  his 
works  in  particular  were  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  unbelief  :  the  Liizfimiyyat,  '  Double  Khymcs,' 
made  familiar  by  von  Kremer;  the  'Divine  Fur- 
giveness,'  epitomized  by  R.  A.  Nicholson  in  ,11!. -iS, 
1902  ;  and  a  volume  of  poems  called  '  1  ask  panhm, 
and  do  thou  ask  it,'  of  which  the  present  writer 
has  collected  some  fragments  in  his  dissertation, 
'Index  operura  Abu'  T-'Alaj  Ma'arrensis,'  in  the 
volume  of  studies  in  memory  of  Amari.  'The  most 
considerable   collection   of  heretical   or    atheistic 

•  One  of  his  crltlcUnu  on  the  Qur'ftn  is  quoted  In  the  LetUrt 
of  Ilamadhini  (ob.  A.a.  896  |a.d.  l(iiir.-U|),  ed.  Beyrut,  p.  18. 
He  asked  the  grammarian  Ibn  'Arabi  whether  'to  make  one 
taste  the  garment  of  hunger '  (Qur.  xrl.  lis)  wu  really  ui  Arabia 
phmae. 
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epigrams  composed  by  or  attribnted  to  this  author 
is  to  be  found  in  Yaq  fit's  Dictionary  of  Learned 
Men  (i.  189-194) ;  and,  indeed,  tbey  seem  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  agnosticism  as  far  aa  it  is  possible 
to  go.  All  kno'ivn  religions  are  branded  as  error. 
Mankind  consists  of  two  classes — the  Avise  who  have 
no  religion,  and  the  fools  who  are  religious.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  a 
Creator  outside  space  and  time  is  that  he  who 
asserts  it  has  no  intellect. 

'  Do  not  Bnppoee  the  statements  of  the  Prophets  to  be  tme ; 
tber  are  al]  fabrications.  Men  lived  comfortably  till  they  came 
aod  spoiled  life.  The  "  sacred  books  "  are  onl^  such  a  set  of 
Idle  tales  as  any  age  could  have  and  Indeed  did  actually  pro- 
dace.  What  Inconsistency  that  Qod  should  forbid  the  taking 
of  life,  and  Hhnsell  send  two  angels  to  take  each  man's  I  And  as 
tor  the  promise  of  a  second  life— the  aonl  could  well  have  dis- 
pensed with  both  existences.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  should  also 
have  preached  vegetarianism  in  an  extreme  form, 
as  apparently  was  done  by  the  earlier  Zindiqs ; 
still  more,  that  he  should  have  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  composition  of  sermons  and  other  works 
of  an  edifying  cnaracter. 

In  orthodox  circles  the  possession  of  philosophical 
books  long  continued  to  be  an  indication  of  here- 
tical tendencies,  and  the  burning  of  such  books  by 
authority  was  not  uncommon.  The  employment 
of  Avicenna  and  similar  students  of  Greek  systems 
in  government  offices  was  unpopular,  and  is  con- 
demned by  historians.  In  the  6th  cent,  of  Islam 
there  was  a  considerable  development  of  pan- 
theistic ^ttfiism,  which  produced  a  series  of  works 
which,  under  pretence  of  orthodoxy  and  devout- 
ness,  in  reality  substituted  for  the  personal  God 
and  the  future  life  of  Islam  notions  that  were  irre- 
concilable with  either  and  were  supported  by  an 
interpretation  of  the  Qur'an  so  far-fetched  as  to  be 
ludicrous  and  irreverent.  The  most  famous  of 
these  are  the  poem  of  Ibn  al-Farid  (556-632  A.H. 
[A.D.  1161-1235]),  called  from  its  rhyme  Ta'iyyah, 
and  the  treatise  of  Ibn  'Arab!  (550-638  A.H.  [A.D. 
H5.5-1240])  called  Fiisils  al-^ikam-,  'Gems  of 
Maxims.'  Both  these  works  at  different  times 
brought  their  owners  into  danger,  and  were  the 
cause  of  riots  (see  Ibn  lyas,  History  of  Egypt,  ii. 
119  [875  A.H.]  and  219  [888  A.H.],  where  the  latter 
book  is  described  as  the  work  of  a  worse  unbeliever 
than  Jew,  Christian,  or  Idolater).  Of  the  com- 
ments on  the  Qur'an  which  this  work  contains  it  is 
sufficient  to  cite  that  on  the  story  of  the  Golden 
Calf  ;  according  to  Ibn'Arabi  (or  the  Prophet,  who 
revealed  this  work  to  him  in  a  dream),  Moses  found 
fault  with  his  brother  for  not  approving  of  the 
worship  of  the  Calf,  since  Aaron  should  have  known 
that  nothing  but  God  could  ever  be  worshipped, 
and  tlierefore  the  Calf  was  (like  everything  else) 
God. 

Refutation  of  the  opinions  of  the  '  atheists '  was 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  science  called  kn/nm,  or 
metaphysical  tlieology.  They  are  divided  by  tlie 
theologian  Gliazali  (ob.  505  A.H.  [A.D.  1111]),  in  liis 
treatise  called  Al-Munqidh  min  al-dalal,  into  three 
classes:  the  dii/nls',  'an  ancient  sect  who  denied 
the  Creator,  niaintaiiipd  tlie  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  the  eternity  of  j;cneiation, — these  are  the 
zindiqs';  the  'Naturalists,'  who  allow  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Creator,  but  su[ipose  the  life  and  soul  to 
be  the  result  of  the  admixtiire  of  elements  and 
humours  in  the  body,  and  to  cease  at  death  ;  and 
the  '  Deists,'  viz.  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
their  followers. 

A  somewhat  different  division  is  given  in  the 
treati.se  on  Sects  by  Ibn  5azra  (ob.  456  A.H.  [A.D. 
1064]),  where,  after  refutation  of  the  Sophists,  who 
make  knowledge  either  non-existent  or  relative, 
the  author  deals  with  those  who  (1)  say  the  world 
is  eternal,  without  Creator  or  (Jovcmor  ;  (2)  say 
that  the  world   is  eternal,    with   a    Creator  anil 


Governor ;  (3)  say  that,  besides  God,  Time,  Space, 
and  the  Soul  are  eternal.  In  addition  to  the  other 
names  that  have  been  mentioned,  this  author 
gives  the  believers  in  these  positions  the  name 
mtdhid,  '  heretic,'  and  gives  the  name  of  one  of  the 
upholders  of  the  first  as  "Abdallah  b.  'Abdallah  b. 
Shunaif.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  many 
names  of  the  supporters  of  snch  unpopular  opinions 
would  be  recorded. 

LmtRATCKS.— There  Is  no  treatise,  so  tar  as  we  are  aware. 
In  any  European  language  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  original 
sources  are  given  In  the  course  of  the  article. 

D.  S.  Marqolioxtth. 

ATHLETICS,  ATHLETICISM.  — Athleti- 
cism, notmthstanding  the  great  and  elaborate  de- 
velopments which  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  is  to  be  understood  only  as  an 
expression  of  a  very  primitive  instinct — the  instinct 
to  play.  All  the  evolution  of  twentieth  century 
sports  and  games — the  elaboration  of  rules,  the 
development  of  muscle  and  nerve — is  a  provision 
for  the  impulse,  the  same  in  lambkins  and  in 
babies,  in  savages  and  in  civilized  men  and  women, 
to  stretch  their  limbs,  to  overcome  elemental  forces, 
to  contend  against  self-imposed  difficulties  and 
against  each  other. 

It  is  interesting,  in  an  attempt  to  analyze  athleti- 
cism or  to  review  athletics,  to  note  the  various 
forms  of  amusement  which  have  sprung  from  that 
instinct  to  gambol,  and  the  various  factors  in 
modem  sports  which  make  them  appeal  to  various 
people.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  ex- 
haustively ;  one  could  scarcely  enumerate  all  the 
different  "kinds  of  sport,  much  less  discuss  them. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  worthy  of  con- 
sideration as  suggesting  the  different  kinds  of  de- 
velopment in  physique  and  in  character,  acquired 
by  different  forms  of  exercise.  Walking,  running, 
leaping,  dancing,  hill-climbing,  and  swimming  are 
our  simplest  sports.  In  these  a  man  pits  himself 
against  natural  difficulties,  for  the  most  part 
fighting  against  the  force  of  gravity,  and  develops 
muscle  and  nerve  in  comparatively  gross  combina- 
tions of  movements.  m  other  words,  there  is 
achieved  by  these  primitive  exercises  the  kind  of 
development  of  muscle  and  nerve  which  all  young 
animals  achieve  when  they  learn  to  disport  them- 
selves in  air,  on  land,  or  in  water.  That  is  the 
elementary  stage  of  athletics,  very  like  what  the 
savage  attains  to  when  he  executes  a  war-dance. 
It  represents  the  demand  of  the  body  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  to  its  full  stature — and  a  little 
over.  The  surplus  we  call  piny.  In  these  days 
the  same  kind  of  simple  development  is  achieved 
by  such  exercises  as  are  now  in  England  associated 
with  the  name  of  Sandow.  If  one  has  not  oppor- 
tunity to  climb  hills  or  battle  with  waves,  one  may 
'  bring  up '  the  muscles  by  daily  contest  with  im- 
]irovised  forces  of  an  el.istic  nature,  when  the  strain 
anil  the  stress  are  finely  adjusted  and  each  day's 
ambition  is  to  increase  both.  At  this  level  of 
athleticism  there  seem  to  be  only  two  kinds  of 
gain — the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  surplus  energy, 
anil  the  function  of  the  muscle  substance  and  the 
skin  in  disposing  of  elements  in  the  blood  which 
clog  the  vital  mechanism. 

Another  kind  of  effect  is  experienced  when  im- 
plements are  introduced  for  outdoor  sport.  About 
the  simplest  of  exercises  at  this  level  are  stilt- 
walking  and  pole-vaulting,  and  here  we  begin  to 
realize  a  development  which  can  never  be  achieved 
by  primitive  exercises.  The  feeling  one  has  in 
pole-vaulting,  when,  by  his  own  effort,  he  raises 
himself  on  a  pole  over  a  nine-foot  fence,  is  quite 
different  from  the  effect  in  simple  high  leaping. 
So  also  is  the  effect  of  high  stilt- walking.  In  Doth 
of  these  there  is  demanded  also  a  skill  in  move- 
ment   which,    added    to   the    pleasant    sensation. 
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makes  a  nerre-miiscle  combination  on  a  plane 
innch  hiprher  than  that  of  natural  movements. 

This  brinRS  us  to  the  inniunerable  varieties  of 
games  in  which  a  ball  of  some  kind  is  used.  Of 
these  football  is  the  most  elementary,  so  far  as  the 
inipedimcDta  of  the  game  are  concerned.  There 
hn-«  always  been  a  {n"eat  ditference  of  opinion  a-s  to 
whether  the  Rufrby  or  the  Association  game  is  the 
better,  but  the  discussion  is  idle,  for  the  two  games 
are  not  comparable.  The  feelinfr  and  the  skill  in  a 
Knghy  game  when  one  pl.ays  with  an  oval  ball  and 
is  allowed  to  use  one's  hands  freely,  are  obviously 
qiiitf  ditl'erent  from  those  of  an  Association  game, 
whiili  is  played  with  a  round  ball  and  in  which 
the  use  or  the  hands  is  not  allowed.  The  same 
Bort  of  idle  dispute  is  waged  over  the  respective 
advantages  of  golf  and  cricket.  The  two  games 
have  little  in  common,  except  that,  in  both,  one  tries 
to  strike  a  ball  with  an  implement  under  conditions 
which  usually  make  the  stroke  difficult,  and  in  those 
who  are  skilful  at  such  games  the  neri-e-mnscle 
development  is  of  a  very  high  order.  The  same,  of 
course,  is  true  of  other  games— lacrosse,  hockey, 
tennis,  racquets,  lawn-tennis,  croquet,  and  the  rest. 
A  most  important  change  conies  about  when  the 
athlete  employs  something  to  carry  him — a  boat 
to  row  in  or  to  sail,  a  bicycle,  motor,  or  horse. 
The  game  of  polo  is  probably  the  most  athletic  of 
all  games.  It  develops  strength  and  endurance ; 
it  requires  co-operation  between  man  and  beast 
which  is  always  inspiriting ;  and  to  be  able  to 
strike  a  ball  which  may  be  moving  with  great 
rapidity,  the  striker  himself  riding  at  breakneck 
■peed,  while  all  the  time  one  hand  is  engaged 
with  the  pony,  betokens  a  development  of  eye  and 
nerve  and  muscle  of  the  highest  order.  One  is 
naturally  tempted  to  pass  from  polo  to  other  forms 
of  horseback  exercise,  but  one  may  not  dwell 
upon  the  glories  of  the  chase. 

I.  Tlie  hygienic  efl'cct  of  athleticism  is  its  first 
justification.  The  contribution  to  the  health  of 
the  community  derived  from  sports  is  incalculable. 
It  consists  chiefljr  in  the  development  of  the  chest 
from  full  brcathmg  of  fresh  air  ;  in  the  increase  in 
the  circulation  from  the  acceleration  of  the  heart's 
action  ;  in  the  guickening  of  appetite  and  the 
promotion  of  digestion ;  in  the  elimination  of 
waste  products  achieved  by  muscular  exercise, 
rapid  breathing,  and  perspiration ;  and,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  in  the  rest  and  change  it 
affords  to  a  tired  and  dull  brain.  When  we  hear 
any  one  ask  what  form  of  exercise  would  be  best 
for  him,  our  answer,  especially  in  the  ca«e  of 
adults,  should  almost  invariably  be — that  which 
he  most  enjoys.  Even  exercises  so  mild  as  bowling 
and  croquet  promote  nearly  all  the  good  results 

I'ust  enumerated  if  entered  into  with  zest  and 
;eenly  pursued.  On  the  other  hand,  caution  should 
be  exercised  lest  excess  of  effort  lead  to  injury. 
The  most  important  ill  effect,  and  one  not  suffici- 
ently considered  and  often  entirely  overlooked,  is 
a  dilatation  or  strain  of  the  heart.  This  some- 
times occurs  in  young  people  who  are  pre-ssed  to  do 
too  much.  Boys  at  school  may  sutler  irreparable 
injury  from  being  made  to  play  a  strenuous  game 
of  football,  or  take  a  long  cross-country  run,  when 
they  are  not  toned  up  to  the  ettort.  More  fre- 
quently heart-strain  occurs  in  adults  who  are  of  a 
sporting  nature — men  who,  pcrli.ips  on  the  occasion 
of  their  school  sports,  come  ill-conditioned  from 
the  desk  and  try  a  quarter-mile  race ;  or  who 
tramp  for  eight  hours  on  'the  Twelfth'  without 
preparation  ;  or  who  are  carried  away  in  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  after  weeks  of  muscular  idleness, 
and  ride  to  the  finish  on  their  first  day  with 
hounds.  Thenext  most  important  injury  is  perhaps 
apoplexy — a  rupture  of  a  blood-ve.ssel.  We  read 
frequently  of  some  one  having  suffered  a  paralytic 


shock  when  engaged  in  sport,  and  that  means  that 
he  has  neglected  his  exercises  and  allowed  his 
blood-vessels  to  become  hard,  then  has  subjected 
them  to  an  unwonted  stress.  It  is  doubtful  if 
bones  become  brittle  from  want  of  exercise,  though 
some  authorities  maintain  that  they  do.  It  is 
certain  that,  without  exercise,  muscles  become 
flabby  and  cannot  meet  unwonted  demands  of  a 
severe  kind.  In  -ivrestling,  for  example,  which 
has  become  very  popular  of  late  (and  deservedly 
80,  for  it  calls  into  play  more  functions  than  any 
other  game  not  implemented  by  tools),  one  is  apt 
to  ask  the  bones  and  muscles  to  do  too  much,  and 
strain  and  laceration  of  muscle  are  very  likely  to 
follow.  The  lesson  to  be  gathered  is  that  one 
should  keep  oneself  as  fit  as  possible,  take  as  much 
moderate  exercise  as  may  be,  but  never  attempt 
anything  severe  without  due  preparation. 

2.  The  good  and  the  ill  effects  of  athletics  inmould- 
ing  chnrnrter  are  not  to  be  so  plainly  set  forth.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  sports  have  been  and  are  of 
enormous  imjiortance  in  their  elt'ect  upon  a  nation's 
mind  and  morals  ;  and  probably  nowhere  so  much 
as  on  British  soil.  The  kind  of  trile  saying  which 
echoes  '  the  Duke's '  remark  about  our  battles  being 
won  on  the  playgrounds  of  our  schools,  describes 
only  a  fraction  of  the  influence  exerted  by  athletics 
on  a  people's  character.  It  would  be  unwise  to  be 
an  unconditional  advocate  of  sport,  but  it  is  nsefnl 
to  try  to  see  what  the  effects  of  it  are. 

It  may  be  well  to  dispose  first  of  the  evil  effects 
often  attributed  to  athletics.  And,  at  the  outset, 
let  us  observe  that  athletics  never  can  give  to  man 
or  boy,  woman  or  girl,  what  they  <lid  not  have  at 
least  potentially  before.  Atlili-tics  are  a  form  of 
education,  and  can  only  elicit  and  develop  the 
qualities,  physical  and  mental,  good  or  ill,  already 
gifted  by  nature.  Thus,  for  example,  we  are  told 
that  athletics  tend  to  make  men  brutal,  but  that 
is  true  only  of  those  who  are  already  cruel.  In 
any  case,  well-conducted  sport,  as,  for  example, 
modem  football  with  its  penalties  for  rough  play, 
tends  all  the  other  way.  In  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  the  charge  is  most  fairly  laid  at  the  door 
of  those  who  conduct  big  '  shoots '  iu  which  there 
is  wanton  destruction  of  birds  which  may  almost 
be  described  as  domesticated  fowl ;  and  there  are 
other  so-called  sports  sometimes  conducted  so  as  to 
transgress  the  law  of  sport  that  every  creature 
should  be  given  a  fair  chance.  But  these  are  the 
exceptions.  A  good  Master  of  Hounds  is  as  humane 
as  he  is  expert,  as  just  as  he  is  ingenious,  in  the 

Eursuit  of  stag,  fox,  or  otter.  'To  a  big-game 
unter  the  temptation  to  kUl  for  killing's  sake, 
when,  as  often  happens,  no  other  white  man  is  at 
hand  to  see,  may  be  considerable.  But  even  then 
self-restraint  and  humanity  are  part  of  the  eti- 
quette of  the  sport.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged  of 
single-handed  games,  like  golf,  that  they  are  selfish  ; 
that,  when  a  man  is  playing  for  his  own  hand, 
he  is  doing  something  not  so  good  as  when  he  is 
playing  for  his  side,  as  in  cricket.  The  argument 
IB  superficial,  as  both  results  and  theory  show. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  average  cricketer  plays 
as  selfishly  as  the  average  golfer.  In  both  cases 
the  play  itself  makes  wholly  for  self-forgetfulness. 
The  man  who,  at  the  moment  of  the  stroke,  thinks 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  him  because  of  it  will 
thereby  spoil  his  game.  Both  games,  and  all 
games,  weed  out  those  whoso  attention  is  not 
wholly  ujion  the  thing  to  be  done  at  the  moment. 
It  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  'selfishness'  in 
games  crops  up  in  the  talk  of  the  pavilion  or  club- 
house, when  tlie  salutary  stimulus  of  the  game  is 
withdrawn.  Other  evils  s]ioken  of,  and  especially 
gambling,  are  quite  accidental,  and  are  no  more 
part  of  athletics  than  weather  or  geography. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  which  ath- 
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letlcs  confer  cannot  be  gainsaid.  First  come  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  what  we  confusedly 
call  physical  courage — pluck,  endurance,  and  in- 
domitable resolve.  But  these  are  transferred  in 
essence  to  a  higher  plane,  and  a  sound  athletic 
training  teaches  the  aidult,  if  he  ha.s  it  in  him,  not 
to  be  afraid,  not  to  give  in,  and  not  to  think  too 
meanly  of  himself.  rroh.iVily  the  most  important, 
because  the  most  constant  contribution — and  a 
very  desirable  one — is  that  which  well-ordered 
games  make  to  those  qualities  which  are  related 
to  a  sense  of  justice.  It  is  questionable  if  it  be  pos- 
sible to  convey  to  a  youthful  mind  a  living  meaning 
of  fair  play  by  any  method  so  well  as  by  the  give- 
and-take  of  the  playground.  There  also  is  to  Vje 
learned  a  most  wholesome  discipline.  First  and 
foremost  comes  the  training  of  the  colt,  to  use  a 
cricket  phrase,  reined  and  whipped  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  game,  taught  the  obedience  whicn 
he  must  give  to  the  captam  of  his  team,  the  un- 
selfishness which  he  must  show  in  sacrificing  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  side ;  and  such  discipline  is 
invaluable.  And  in  games,  more  e.isily  perhaps 
than  by  any  other  means,  a  lad  learns  to  take  a 
just  measure  of  himself,  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low,  to  know  what  he  can  and  what  he  cannot  do, 
wherein  he  excels  his  fellows  and  wherein  he  falls 
short.  Finally,  we  may  repeat,  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  sport,  tnough  not  immediately  re- 
cognized as  of  value,  is  that  it  offers  an  opportunity 
for  sheer  forget  fulness  of  the  oppressive  things  in 
life,  when  in  the  zest  of  a  mild  game  or  the  excite- 
ment of  a  dangerous  contest,  the  sportsman  is 
'  beside  himself '  for  a  brief  spell,  wholly  removed 
from  the  sense  of  lahoriousness  and  hardship  and 
care.    That  way  sanity  lies.    See  also  art.  Games. 

LlTERATUBB- — W.  HougbtOD,  'Field  Sports  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,'  in  (^.  Rev.,  July  1S63 ;  Athletic  Sportj 
in  England,  America,  and  Australia,  Philad.  1S90 ;  M. 
ShenrmsLU,  AthUtics  and  Football  (Badm.  Lib,),  Lond.  ISS"  ; 
H.  H,  Griffin,  Cycling  and  Athletics  (Bohn's  Ath.  Sports,  v.), 
Lond.  1891  ;  art.  '  Athletic  Sport* '  in  EBr,  9th  ed.,  iii.  12 
(H.  F.  WUldnson),  10th  ed.,  hit.  764  (M.  Shearman,  W. 
Camp) ;  W.  Lefroy,  "The  Moral  Aspect  of  Athletic  Sports,'  in 
The  Immortality  of  Memory,  Lond.  1S98 ;  F.  Ballard,  S/'^yrts 
from  the  Christian  Standpoint^  Lond.  1903;  F.  J.  Foakes- 
Jackson,  *  Athleticism  at  the  Universities,'  in  Ox/,  and  Camit. 
Ren.  Ko.  1,  June  1907,  p.  167.  Sm  also  the  artt.  AntsKMiurr, 
Ouisg,  Sports.  G.  R.  WlLSON. 

ATIMIA. — An  Athenian  in  full  enjoyment  of 
all  civic  rights  was  spoken  of  as  iTrlniutt  (i-rtTtiila  of 
the  condition) ;  the  word  driula  denotes,  therefore, 
the  various  degrees  of  penal  limitation  of  such 
rights  (Lat.  rupltis  deminutio). 

How  old  such  limitation  of  rights  was  in  Athens  Is  not 
known  ;  it  occurs  as  early  as  the  legislation  of  Dracon  (about 
B.C.  620),  and  by  Solon's'  time  (B.C.  504)  apparently  a  large 
Dumber  of  Athenians  had  incurred  disfranchisement  on  various 
grounds.  Solon  restored  their  civic  rights  to  such,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  for  treason  or  crimes  of  violence  were 
in  exile.  From  the  wordin;,'  of  his  law  (Plut  Sol.  19)  it  would 
appear  that  we  should  distinguish  two  classes :  (1)  those  who 
were  living  at  Athens  disfrancliised,  and  (2)  those  w-ho  bad  gone 
into  exile,  which  ne^-essarily  also  involved  loss  of  civic  rights, 
and  must  in  many  cases  have  involved  loss  of  property  also ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  such  perpetual  exile  should 
be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  penalty  of  arista,  any  more 
than  that  the  confiscation  of  property,  which  in  poet-Solonian 
times  is  found  sometimes  conjoined  with  it,  is  so  to  be  regarded. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Athenian  law  never  attained  a 
perfect  clearness  of  conception  in  re^rd  to  this  connexion. 

The  locus  ciossicwj  upon  this  subject  is  a  passage 
of  Andocides  (de  Myst.  73  f.),  in  which  ne  dis- 
tinguishes the  following  three  varieties  of  dn/iio  : 
(1)  deprivation  of  civic  rights  and  confiscation  of 
property,  in  which  category  he  enumerates  only 
public  debtors ;  (2)  loss  of  civic  rights,  without 
confiscation — inflicted  upon  thieves,  those  who  re- 
ceived bribes,  those  guilty  of  breaches  of  military 
duty  or  thrice  convicted  of  perjury,  or  children 
convicted  of  unfilial  conduct ;  (3)  a  minor  decree 
of  disfrancliisernent  (rard  TpooTafets),  in  which  cer- 
tain specific  disabilities  were  inflicted  for  certain 
TMi«ties  of  ofl'enc«. 


The  distinction  of  three  degrees  of  '  atimia,'  made  by  Meier 
in  bis  treatise  de  Bvnis  Damnatorttm  (Berl.  l&l^),  which  he 
entitles  in_ramia  maxima,  media,  and  minima,  upon  the 
analogy  of  Roman  law*  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  above-cited 
passai.'e  of  Andocides,  does  not  seem  to  be  snbst.intiated  by  the 
evidence.  For  the  passage  of  Ando<-ides  is  clearly  of  the  nature 
of  a  popular  classification,  which  omits  several  well-established 
cate;;»'ries  of  f'lTcnces,  and  is  in  general  devoid  of  any  logical 
print-iple  of  division.  It  would  seem  safer  to  adhere  to  the 
view  enunci.-vted  by  Caillemer,  according  to  which  'atimia' 
per  se  was  limited  to  the  civic  status  of  the  subject ;  but  we 
must  also  reco^'iiize  that  in  practical  effect  it  was  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  a  sentence  of  exile  (aeii^ir)ria),  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  confiscation  might  in  certain  cases  be  conjoined 
with  a  sentence  of  artMio. 

From  this  point  of  view  '  atimia '  must  be  dis- 
tinguislieil  simply  as  (1)  total,  and  (2)  partial. 

I.  Total  '  atimia  '  meant  the  entire  loss  of  civic 
pnrsDnality  (Lat-  ruput),  so  far  as  its  active  func- 
tions were  concerned.  The  citizen  who  was  pro- 
nounced totally  dri/tos  t  was  incapable  of  holding 
any  civil  or  priestly  office  within  the  Athenian 
empire,  or  of  acting  as  herald  or  amba.ssador ;  he 
mi^'lit  not  appear  in  the  Agora  or  attend  meetings 
of  the  Senate  or  Assembly,  or  appear  in  any  public 
sanctuary  or  public  ceremonial  ;  nor  coula  he  ap- 
pear either  as  principal  or  witness  in  any  court 
of  law  (see  the  enumeration  of  disabilities  in 
.(lischines,  i.  21 ;  Demos.  Meid.  87  :  oCre  \axety  diutij- 
64vTa).  Under  the  conditions  of  Athenian  life  the 
prohibition  against  taking  part  in  the  business 
of  the  public  Assembly  (X^eii'  icoi  7/)d</>ft^)  naturally 
covered  most  of  the  pri^■lleges  here  enumerated, 
and  consequently  this  right  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  that  w  hich  par  excellence  was  forfeited  by  the 
irtfiot  (Demos.  Steph.  i.  79  :  rlva  t^s  ir6Xeus  .  .  . 
Kal  TTis  4v  a\rr^  Tappijalas  direcTT^pTjica).  In  general, 
the  ccmdition  of  the  KaOdira^  Sri^os  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  alien  (Demos.  Theocr.  88  ;  ii-fii'  fKrtSa 
Tj^LV  dfai  fiTjde^lav  tou  fjLercurxeiv  rijs  Kal  roU  pivots 
Si&o^UyT!t  TappTjcla^),  and  is  spoken  of  by  Isocrates 
as  worse  than  exile  (Isocr.  xW.  47  :  dn^iaj,  ^y  iyu) 
(pvyrjs  fjtei^ut  vvfitpopd^v  vo^i^ut '  toXi)  ydp  ddXturepoy  Tapd 
Tois  airroS  ToXircut  rrniiwiUrov  oIkiIh  fj  rap'  irepoit 
fieTOLKelv). 

The  driytiot,  in  fact,  was  in  the  State,  but  was  not 
of  it.J  Precisely  how  far  his  disabilities  extended 
is  not  known  ;  our  authorities  do  not  furnish  an 
answer  to  all  questions  which  suggest  themselves. 
It  has  been  pointed  out,  for  example  (see  art. 
Adoption  [Greek]),  that  ariida  on  either  side 
would  be  a  practical  bar  to  adoption  ;  but  whether 
in  law  it  was  so  is  uncertain,  and  the  suggestion 
might  be  hazarded  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  a  family,  testamentary  adoption,  at 
any  rate,  may  not  have  been  denied.  Again,  the 
case  of  one  holding  an  hereditary  priesthood  pre- 
sents a  difficulty.  .And  we  may  ask  what  legal 
protection  was  given  to  the  life  and  property  and 
personal'dignity  of  one  who  was  drt/toj,  and  under 
what  forms.  The  consequences  of  dxi/ila  in  detail 
are  not  treated  by  motlem  writers,  who  content 
themselves  with  the  above-given  generalizations  as 
to  its  significance  ;  but  even  these  cannot  be  taken 
quite  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  redress  of  personal  wrongs  in  the  case  of  an 
iLTiiuK  was  secured,  if  at  all,  by  means  of  a  public 
prosecution  (ypaipii)  undertaken  by  a  friend  of  the 
aggrieved  (see  Demos.  Meid.  47).  The  free  use  of 
depositions,  which  obtained  in  Attic  legal  pro- 
ceilure,  would  obviate  the  difficulty  in  regard  to 
evidence  (cf.  Demos.  Meid.  95).  If  so,  we  mtist  say 
that  in  point  of  law  a  sentence  involving  total 

•  Dig.  iv.  6.  11  :  '  Capitis  deminutionis  tria  sunt  genera, 
maxima,  mclia,  minima  ;  tria  enira  sunt  quae  habenius,  liber- 
tatem,  civitatem,  faniiliam.  Igitur  cum  omnia  h^ec  amittimus 
[e.g.  by  death  or  slavery],  maximam  esse  capitis  deminutionem  ; 
cum  vero  amittimus  civitatem,  libertatem  retinemtis,  mediam 
esse,'  etc. 

t  Cf.  Demos.  Meid.  87  :  iatimmv  ivtcripifTa*  nif  iv  rp  wikti 
Koi  Ka6atrai  arifioi  yeyovw. 

J  Cf.  Arist.  AUi.  Pol.  TiiL  6 :  iniutr  <linu  <al  n^t  iA«««  M 
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irifila  was  equivalent  to  civil  death,  but  stoiilicd 
short  uf  outlawry.*  Attic  law  [jrutuuted  even  the 
murderer  who  had  fled  beyond  jurisdiction  {CIA 
i.  61  ;  Demos.  Aristocrat,  p.  631). 

The  crimes  for  uhich  total  disiranchlsement  was  the  penalty 
were  the  following  :  t 

(1)  Treason  (wpo6o<rta).— The  penalty  was  death,  confiscation 
of  property,  and  a  declanition  of  arttiia,  which  became  the 
unavoidalile  inheritance  of  the  heirs  of  tlie  tiisfranchised,  fall- 
ing also  upon  any  who  subsequently  adopted  them.  To  the 
Bame  penalties  those  were  liable  who  conspired  to  subvert  the 
democracy  (S^^ou  KaTaAu<rt«). 

(2)  Theft  (kAojttj)  in  its  more  serious  forms;  cf.  Andoc.  ^c.: 
vw6<T0i  icAoinjf  .  .  .  o<itKoiev,  rourovt  fl5«(  cat  avrovt  icai  rovff  iit 
TOVTwl'  arifjiov^  elcai. 

(3)  Corrupt  ion  {liuipov  or  6uifto&0KLa  oi  the  recipient;  ieKoafio^ 
of  him  who  bribed)  on  the  part  of  public  functittii.iries  (Demos. 
Jfeid.  113).  For  some  forms  at  least  of  this  offence  the  penalty 
was  hereditary  irtixia  and  confiscation  of  ^oods. 

(4)  Various  offences  in  rejspect  uf  military  service  by  sea  or 
land — refusal  to  serve,  desertion,  cowardice  in  the  field,  etc. 
(Andoc.  f.C. :  otrotrot  Kinoiev  ttjc  rafii'  ^  aorpaTeta?  r\  SeiKia^  ^ 
3lfav^la)^iat  o^Xotfi/  ri  rrjl*  aani^a  anoPaXotev).  For  all  such 
offen<-es  disfranchisement  was  the  penalty,  and  in  some  cases 
confiscation  seems  to  have  been  conjoined. 

(5)  Perjury  {>]jev6otiapTvpia.,  with  the  particular  variety 
^cvfoicAm-fia,  false  assertion  of  service  of  writ).  According  to 
Andoc  i.e.,  disfranchisement  was  incurred  only  after  a  third 
conviction,  but  other  authorities  seem  to  prove  that  a  single 
conviction  was  sutScient  (see  Wyse  on  Isieus,  v.  17  and  art. 

PXBJDKV). 

(6)  Unfilial  conduct  (najtLnri^  ■yove'wt').— The  law  seems  to  have 
specified  four  varieties  of  the  offence — actual  ill-treatment, 
withholding  food,  expulsion  from  the  house,  and  refusal  of 
funeral  ceremonial. 

(7)  J/  a  man  gave  in  marriage  to  an  Athenian  citizen  a 
foreign  woman,  J'aisely  alleging  Mr  to  be  his  daughter  and  a 
citizen  of  Atheru,  he  incurred  loss  of  civic  rights  and  confisca- 
tion of  property. 

(8)  Contempt  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  or  of  the  Council  or 
Assembly. — Disfranchisement  fell  upon  a  President  of  the 
Assembly  (irpoeSpoc)  who  put  to  the  vot«  the  Illegal  question  of 
remitting  a  debt  to  the  Treasury. 

(9)  Unauthorized  prodamaiious  by  the  herald  in  the  theatre. 

(10)  •  Any  one  who  suffers  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  public 
Arbitrators  (fitaiTirraO  may  appeal  to  the  whole  Board  of  Arbi- 
trators ;  and  if  they  find  the  mai^nstrat*  guilty,  the  law  enacts 
that  he  shall  lose  bis  civil  ri^'iit-s '  (Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  63  :  case  in 
point.  Demos.  Meid.  87).  A  lleliastic  court  could  confirm  or 
reverse  this  verdict  on  appeal. 

(11)  Offences  against  the  dignity  of  a  'superior  magistrate 
(Demos,  ileid.  32  ;  Greenidge,  Hum.  Publ.  Life,  p.  190). 

(12)  Disfranchisement  was  the  penalty  for  any  proposal  to 
mollify  the  old  (Drakmiian)  law  relating  to  homicide. 

(13)  (Condonation  of  a  unfe's  adidtcry,  if  she  were  caught  in 
the  actual  commission  of  the  offence. 

(14)  A  law  attributed  to  Solon  visited  with  loss  of  civil  rights 
the  man  who  in  tim*  of  partn-atrife  (oroxnt)  did  not  take  a  side 
(Pint  Sol.  20  ;  cf.  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  1.  2  ;  '  ego  vero  Solonis,  popu- 
lans  tui,  ut  puto  etiam  mei,  legem  neglegam,  qui  capite  sanxit, 
si  qui  in  seditioue  non  alterius  utrius  partis  fuisset.'  See  on 
this  Orote,  Hist,  qf  Greece,  iii.  144  ;  Mah.'iffy,  Problems  in  Grefk 
history,  p.  87  n.  The  intention  was  that  he  should  side  with 
the  established  government,  for  anued  assault  upon  it  was 
itself  a  capital  offence).  This  law  was  apparently  ol^solete  by 
the  end  of  the  .^th  cent.  B.c. 

(1&)  A  law  of  Solon,  traditionally  derived  from  Egypt,  but 
probaiily  in  existence  in  Dralton's  time,  nuade  oTt^i'a  the  penalty 
on  a  third  conviction  for  incorrigible  idleness  (apyia). 

(16)  Disfranchisement  was  th'  penalty  for  those  who,  having 
been  guilty  of  unchastity  fur  hire  (*TatpTj<7i«),  took  office  or 
•poke  in  the  Council  or  Assembly,  or  who  had  wasted  their 
substance  in  riotous  living. 

(17)  Evcrj-  citizen  who,  having  reached  the  age  of  59,  at  which 
he  w-a.-i  competent  to  serve  as  Public  Arbitrator  (inurr^t), 
failed  to  do  no,  became  ari/ios  (Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  63). 

2.  Partial  atimia  si^'iiilied  that  a  man  lost 
certain  of  his  rights,  retaining  in  respect  of  the 
remnant  an  equality  with  bis  fellows.  Partial 
'  atimia '  in  its  various  forma  was  the  penalty  in 
the  following  cases : 

(1)  Generally,  one  who  initiated  a  public  prose- 
cution iypaipfi)  and  thereafter  dropped  it.  or  who  in 
the  event  did  not  obtain  a  liftli  part  of  the  votes 
of  the  jury,  was  fined  1000  draclimas  and  lost  the 
ripht  to  lirinf;  a  similar  suit  in  the  future  ( 11. 'irpocr.: 
^dv  Tts  ypaipi/jievoi  fxr]  fj.eTa\dfi[i  ri  tt^^wtov  t^^pos  ricv 
}jH)<t>uv,    d(t>\i<rKdvei    x'^'at    tal    rpbaeariv    dri/xia   ris. 

•  Outlawry  was  indeed  known  and  applied  by  the  Greeks, 
but  is  not  indicated  by  the  single  expression  art^o?  without  the 
addition  of  further  explanatory  terms  and  phrases  (see  art. 

OCTLAWRT). 

I  In  order  to  keep  the  article  within  hounds,  a  general  refer- 
ence to  the  cla.s.siral  work  of  Meier  and  Schoniann,  Der  attvti'/te 
Procens  (new  ed.  by  I.ipsius,  2  vols.,  1883-1887),  for  the  Justill- 
Qfttory  texts  must  here  sutfice. 
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Andoc.  I.e.:  h-epois  ovjc  ^v  ypd\pa<r0ai,  rait  Si  ^i-Jeifai, 
wliich  would  seem  to  include  all  forms  of  ypa<t>al  ; 
others  think  that  only  the  particular  form  in  which 
the  prosecutor  failed  was  henceforth  debaned  to 
him.     See  Goodwin's  Demos,  de  Cor.  p.  331,  n.  3). 

(2)  Any  one  who  had  been  thrice  convicted  under 
a  ypa<t>T]  Tapav6fiuv  of  submitting  illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional proposals  was  debarred  in  future  from 
making  any  further  proposals  in  the  Senate  or  the 
Assembly. 

(3)  Certain  disabilities  attached  to  certain  speci- 
fied classes  (these  are  cases  of  dri/xla  itard  Tporrd^eit 
properly  so  called,  although  Andocides,  I.e.,  applies 
this  term  to  all  cases  of  what  we  have  called 
'  partial  atimia ').  For  example,  those  citizens 
who  had  remained  in  the  city  and  constituted  the 
military  force  of  the  Oligarchs  in  B.C.  411  were 
deprived  of  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  Senate  or 
the  Assembly.  Andocides  mentions  other  cases  of 
deprivation  of  specific  rights,  but  we  know  not  on 
what  grounds  it  was  inflicted.* 

3.  Conditional  atimia.  —  To  these  two  degrees 
of  disfranchisement,  a  third  variety,  which  may  be 
styled  '  conditional  atimia,'  must  be  added.  This 
form  was  not  in  consequence  of  a  verdict  of  any 
court  of  law,  but  was  in  a  way  voluntarily 
assumed.  The  class  concerned  is  that  of  all  who 
were  in  any  degree  debtors  to  the  Treasury.  All 
sucli  debtors  as  failed  to  meet  their  obligation  by 
tlie  date  li.xed  by  law  became  ipso  facto  dn^oi  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  until  the  debt  was  paid. 
The  amount  of  the  debt  was  immaterial.  A  list  of 
such  State-debtors  was  kept  by  the  Praktores  in 
the  Acropolis.  The  ninth  Prytany,  or  decimal  part 
of  the  year,  1  onstituted  the  official  limit  of  grace, 
on  the  expiry  of  which  the  Poletai  sold  the  posses- 
sions of  the  debtor  to  double  the  amount  owing ; 
in  the  meantime  the  debtor  remained  disfranchised, 
and  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  insufficient  to 
pay  the  debt,  he  continued  so  until  the  balance  was 
forthcoming.  If  the  debtor  died  before  the  balance 
was  paid,  his  heirs  inlierited  his  irifila  until  the 
claims  of  the  State  were  finally  satisfied.  The 
moment  the  debt  was  discharged,  full  civil  rights 
were  ipso  facto  regained.  In  a  general  way,  then, 
it  rested  with  the  man  himself  to  retain  or  lose  his 
citizen  rights  on  this  account.  The  institution  of 
the  Eranos,  or  Club,  must  have  been  of  some  im- 
portance in  this  regard. 

If  an  dri/io!  continued,  nevertheless,  to  exercise 
any  of  the  rights  which  he  had  lost,  he  was  liable 
to  the  summary  processes  of  arrest  (dvay uri-ii)  or 
ivhti.%1.%  (information  laid  before  a  magistrate). t  If 
transgression  was  proved,  he  might  be  punished, 
without  further  proceedings  or  appeal,  with  im- 
prisonment or  death.  The  above  methods  would 
be  employed  when  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  disability,  i.e.  when  the  dn/iia 
was  the  consequence  of  conviction  on  some  charge 
for  which  it  was  the  penalty.  It  was  possible, 
however,  that  a  man  might  be  notoriously  or 
otherwise  gnilly  of  conduct  (e.g.  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  or  unchastity — ha.ipr\ai.%)  which,  if  proved, 
involved  disfr.anchisement,  though  he  had  never, 
owing  to  public  apathy  or  his  own  infltience,  been 
charged  before  a  c(itirt  therewith.  So  long  as  he 
did  not  challenj;e  pulilic  opinion  by  conspicuous 
exercise  of  his  civil  rijihts,  he  was  safe ;  but  the 
attempt  to  speak  in  the  Assembly  or  to  hold  office 
remlercd  him  liable  to  the  process  called  iitayyeXla, 
iomp-aa la.%,  or  challenge  to  stand  judicial  inquiry 
into  character  before  a  jury  court.     If  the  jury 

*  Seeing  that  a  woman  had  no  political  rights,  perhaps  we 
may  class  here  the  'atimia'  which  by  a  law  of  Solon  fell  upot 
a  Wfiniun  taken  in  adultery  :  she  was  forbi<lden  to  adorn  hcrsel 
or  to  enter  the  temples  (.iNi-h.  Tirnarch.  183:  art^utK  ri) 
rotiivTTiv  yyfai«a  Ka'i  TOf  fiiov  afiiiaTov  avrfj  iraftiurKtva^tuy). 

t  For  a  complete  discussion  of  these  processes,  consult  Meier- 
Schumann,  Der  att.  Proc.' 270-201. 
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found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  sen.cnce  of  disfrancliise- 
ment  was  formally  pronounced.  Whether  from 
the  moment  of  the  challenge  the  right  to  ascend 
I  lie  Bema,  etc.,  remained  in  abeyance  until  the 
issue  of  the  trial  is  uncertain. 

It  1b  to  be  observed  that  a  sentence  of  '  atimia,' 
once  prononnced,  was  perpetual,  and,  moreover,  was 
in  certain  cases  an  inheritance  no  more  avoidable 
by  a  man's  heirs  than  was  his  other  estate  (see  art. 
Inheritance).  Rehabilitation,  at  any  rate,  was  so 
hedged  round  with  conditions  aa  to  make  it  hope- 
less in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  No  citizen  could 
propose  a  restoration  of  civic  status  to  one  dis- 
franchised, without  the  protection  of  a  preliminary 
Bill  of  Indemnity  (fiSfia),  for  the  validity  of  which 
at  least  6000  votes  were  requisite  (Demos.  2'imocr. 
46  :  dXXoj  o&ro$  vb^lO$y  oi>K  iwv  repl  ruiv  dri^tdv  ov5^ 
Tujv  d(pet\6pTttjv  \^y€LV  ovSi  xPVI^^'^^^^t''  Tfepl  d^^ffews 
Tuii'  6ij>KriixaTwv  oi'Si  rdiews,  i.y  /iJj  t^s  iddas  SoBelaiis, 
Kal  ravTijs  firj  fKarrov  ff  i^aKi<rxi\iuv  ^T^^Kra^fw** — by 
which  we  should  probably  understand  6000  votes 
in  all,  not  6000  affirmative  votes).  If  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity  were  passed,  the  main  proposal  would 
be  carried  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  is,  in 
fact,  easier  to  find  examples  of  rehabilitation  on 
a  large  scale  than  on  a  small,  as,  for  example,  the 
.\ct  of  Rehabilitation  passed  by  Solon  (Pint.  Sol. 
19).  In  times  of  national  peril,  above  all,  such 
wholesale  enfranchisement  was  not  infrequent  (cf. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  6  :  '  perdita?  civitates  desperatis  iara 
omnibus  rebus  hos  solent  exitus  exitiales  habere, 
ut  damnati  in  integrum  restituantur,  vincti  sol- 
vantur,  exules  reducantur,  res  iudicatae  rescin- 
dantur ').  Examples  from  Athenian  history  are 
the  decrees  passed  just  before  the  battle  of  Salaniis, 
and  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  after  the 
defeat  at  Ch;eroneia  (see  art.  Amnesty). 

In  the  above  account  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  a  sjiecies  of  irtfila  which,  although  a  natural 
consequence  of  certain  acts,  was  yet  not  part  of 
their  legal  penalty.  'Atimia,'  in  this  non-legal 
sense  of  the  verdict  of  popular  opinion,  is  alluded 
to  by  Demos.  Meid.  72  (of  the  insult  of  a  blow 
received  in  public),  and  by  Aristotle  (of  the  dis- 
honour attaching  to  the  suicide).*  Similarly,  and 
equally  natural!}',  the  sycophant,  the  disowned 
son,  and  the  children  of  a  man  who  had  been 
executed,  were  all  under  this  species  of  'atimia' 
(cf.  Demos.  Arist.  i.  30). 

'Atimia '  in  this  non-legal  sense  in  Athens  is  akin 
to  '  atimia '  as  it  presents  itself  at  Sparta,  where 
there  was  not  the  same  developnieut  of  legal 
ideas  and  procedure ;  but  all  the  more  strong 
there  was  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  per- 
haps to  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere  in  Greece 
was  identical  with  law.  At  Sparta  such  'atimia' 
fell  upon  all  departure  from  the  customs  of  the 
community  (Xen.  Besp.  Lnc.  x.  7,  iii-  3).  An  ex- 
ample is  the  ca.se  of  Aristodemos  who  survived 
the  battle  of  Thermopyloe  (Herod,  vii.  231  :  airovo- 
(iTijffa.i  i%  XaKiSat^ova  elxe  6v€lS6s  re  xal  aTifj-iTji'  ;  cf. 
Xen.  op.  cit.  ix.  4 ;  Pint.  Ages.  30).  Those  who 
surrendered  at  Siiliacteria,  however,  were  treated 
more  leniently  (Thuc.  v.  34  :  -fiiri  Kal  dpxtis  nvas 
^XO»'raj  irifA-ovs  iTrolr^utxv^  driixlav  5^  ToidfSe  Cjarf  ^rfre 
ipX^iv  fiifTC  irfKafiivovs  ri  ^  iroiXovvTas  Kvpiovi  elyat — 
a  penalty  corresponding  to  '  partial  atimia '  at 
Athens).  The  number  of  those  defeated  at 
Leuctra  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  tin-  law  even 
to  this  extent.  Spartans  who  remained  piiiunrried 
were  also  subjected  to  a  certain  '.nliniia,'  being 
deprived  of  all  claim  of  respect  from  their  juniors, 
and  excluded  from  certain  festivals  (Plut.  iyc.  15). 
Inability  to  provide  the  fixed  contribution  to  the 

"  Ar.  Eth.  Nie.  v,  11  :  ko*  tw  an^iia  wp6(Tt<rTi  T(()  iavrhv 
jia^dfifiavrt  uM  ryiv  inSAti'  a6tKovm-t.  Thla  should  not  be  taken, 
as  IB  u  iiallv  done,  of  a  penal  consequence.  For  upon  whom 
<bould  it  («Ut 


cdiiruion  mess  excluded  a  Spartan  ipso  fncto  from 
the  class  of  Peers  {Sfioioi),  which  probably  implied 
the  loss  of  political  rights,  as  distinguished  frcm 
the  civil  rights,  of  citizenship  (Arist.  Pulit.  ii.  9  ; 
Xen.  Hell.  III.  iii.  5).  Apparently  full  rights  v  ere 
at  once  recoverable  by  conformity  to  the  required 
conditions  ;  even  Aristodeums  by  las  valiant  con- 
duct at  Plata^a  recovered  caste,  though  not,  indeed, 
entirely  (Herod,  vii.  231  and  ix.  71).  It  would 
hence  appear  that  'atimia'  at  Sparta  was  in 
general  analogous  to  what  we  have  called  '  con- 
ditional atimia '  at  Athens. 

The  existence  of  '  atimia'  as  a  penal  measure  is 
proved  for  other  States  of  Greece  [e.g.  Chalcis  and 
Eretria  in  Euboea,  Chios,  Lokris,  Ephesos,  etc.) 
by  inscriptions  ranging  in  date  from  the  5th  to  the 
1st  cent.  B.C.  In  certialn  cases  Athenian  influence 
may  have  operated,  as  in  Euboea  (see  Hicks, 
Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions'' ,  No.  40: 
6/x6(jat  5^  'K.a\Ki54oiv  roui  T]^C)VTa%  S-irafTa^.  6s  5'  &ft  /i)j 
6^6arj,  6.7Lfiov  avrhv  tlvat  kq.1  tA  x^M^ra  ainov  5ri^6<yi.a) ; 
and  perhaps  also  at  Delphi,  where,  in  the  2nd  cent. 
B.C.,  at  any  rate.  State-debtors  were  dn^oi  (Ditten- 
berger,  Sylloge\  No.  306).  But,  in  general,  it  is 
probable  that  the  penalty  of  'atimia'  was  prac- 
tically a  universal  method  among  the  Greek  States, 
and  followed  immediately  from  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  the  relationsliip  between  the  State  and  the 
individual  (on  this  subject  see  Newman's  Politics 
of  Aristotle,  vol.  i.  p.  30  f.). 

LiTFRATURE.  —  Besides  the  works  above  specified,  see  also 
P.  van  Lelyfeld,  De  infamia  ture  Attico,  Amst,  1S35  ;  H. 
M.  E.  Meier,  UisUiria  iuris  attiei  de  bonU  damnatorum, 
Berl.  1819  ;  Thouissen,  Le  Droit  p^iiql  de.  la  rijniblique  atkini- 
eunP;  Brussels,  1S75.  Paul  Usteri,  Achtnng  und  VerOannung 
im  grUchischen  Recht  (Berl.  1903),  gives  the  most  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject ;  following  out  the  ideas  of  H.  Swo- 
boda  (in  Arch-Epigr.  Mitt.  av.s  Or^terr.-Uiuf.  xvi.  [1893]  p.  49 f.), 
he  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  an^s  in  the  sense  of 
*  outlawed  '  and  an^os  = '  disfranchised,'  but  withoutapparently 
attaining  any  verv  significant  result. 

W.  J.  WOODHOUSE. 

ATlSA  (or  Dipahkara).  —  A  learned  Indian 
Buddhist  friar,  who  efl'ected  the  nio.'^t  profound 
reformation  of  Lamaism.  Entering  Tibet  in  A.D. 
1038,  and  finding  the  prevalent  Buddhism  in  the 
hands  of  an  immoral  priesthood  and  extremely 
debased  by  demonolatry,  he  founded  a  new  Order, 
on  a  purer  Buddhist  model,  which  he  called  '  Bound 
by  the  Orders'  (Kah-dam).  This  afterwards  be- 
came the  '  YeUow-cap '  sect  or  '  tlie  Virtue  Prac- 
tisers  '  (Ge-luk),  now  the  dominant  State  Church. 
In  his  reform  Atisa  restored  celibacy  and  purged 
the  ritual  of  much  of  its  grosser  devil-worship.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  doctrinal  works,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  Tibetan  scriptures  a  large  number 
of  Indian  Buddhist  commentaries.  The  beneficial 
elfects  of  his  teaching  also  initiated  other  semi- 
reformed  sects,  the  Saskyaand  Kargyu,  which  arose 
somewhat  later.  He  died  in  A.D.  1052  at  Ne-t'ang, 
near  Lhasa,  where  a  large  funereal  mound,  or  stupa, 
was  erected  over  his  grave  and  still  exists. 

LiTBRATFRB.  —  C.  F.  Koppen,  Lamaifcht  Hierarchie  und 
Kircht  (Berlin,  1857-69),  ii.  78,  117,  127,  286 ;  L.  A.  Waddell, 
ISuddhism  of  Tibet  (1895),  pp.  36,  36,  64,  67,  also  Lhana  (19U6), 

p-  320  f.  L.  A.  Waddell. 

ATlTS  or,  incorrectly,  Atiths  ;  AVADHOTS, 
sometimes  Abdhuts,  Audhuts,  Avdhuts  (Skr.  atita, 
'  passed  away  [from  worldly  care] '  ;  avadkuta, 
'  shaken  oft'). — These  two  names  can  conveniently 
be  taken  together.  They  are  generally  applied  in 
India  to  any  religious  mendicants,  as  indicating 
that  they  have  '  passed  away '  from  or  become  liber- 
ated from  worldly  cares,  or  have  'shaken  off'  all 
caste  ami  iiersonal  distinction.  Avadhut  is  applied 
to  both  Vaisnavas  and  Saivas  (qq.v.) ;  but,  so  far 
as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  Atlt  is  applied  only 
to  the  latter.  Mr.  Risley,*  however,  states  that 
Vai^nava  Atits  exist  in  Bihar.  In  this  technical 
•  Tribet  and  Cattet  of  Bmeal,  t.v.  '  Atlb' 
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sense,  avadhuta  often  occnre  in  Sanskrit  literature, 
but  the  technical  use  of  atlta  seems  to  be  more 
modern,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  vernaculars. 
Atit  is  often  confounded  with  the  word  atilh  (Skr. 
cUithi),  'a  guest,'  wliich  has  more  than  once  i,'iven 
rise  to  fanciful  explanations.  In  addition  to  this 
customary  general  sense,  both  words  are  sometimes 
employed  to  indicate  special  classes  of  religious 
mendicants. 

In  this  narrower  sense  AtU  is  applied  to  six  and 
a  half  of  the  Dasnami,  or  ten  sections  of  Saiva 
mendicants,  who  claim  spiritual  descent  from  the 
great  reformer  saiikarachar5'a  {q.  c. ).  Three  and  a 
half  of  these  sections,  who  are  called  DandU  from 
their  habit  of  carrying  a  daiida,  or  staff,  are  con- 
sidered to  liave  retained  6aiikaiacharya's  doctrine 
in  all  its  purity.  The  rest,  viz.  the  Vanas,  Aran- 
yas,  Puris,  Gins,  Parvatas,  Sagaras,  and  half  the 
Bh&ratis,  are  reputed  to  have  fallen  to  aome 
extent  from  ortliodoxy,  but  are  still  looked  upon 
as  religious  characters.  Tliese  are  the  Atits. 
Unlike  the  Daiidis,  they  carry  no  stad.  They 
differ  from  the  latter  also  in  their  use  of  clothing, 
money,  and  ornaments,  their  methods  of  preparing 
food,  and  tlieir  admission  of  members  from  any 
order  of  Hindus.  Some  of  them  lead  an  ascetic 
life,  while  others  mix  freel3'  in  the  world,  carry  on 
trade,  and  acquire  property.  Most  of  them  are 
celibate,  but  some  of  them  marry,  and  are  then 
known  as  samyogi  ('married')  or  17 /irtjiiirl  {' house- 
holder ')  Atits.  They  are  often  collected  iu  maths, 
or  monasteries,  and  some  officiate  as  temple-priests. 
They  wear  ochrelgft'ci?  )-coloured  garments,  and  cany 
a  rosary  of  the  rudrdksa  seeds  sacred  to  Siva.  They 
do  not  eat  flesh  or  drink  spirits.  They  worship  Siva, 
usually  under  the  name  of  Mahadev  a  or  Bhairon, 
and  also  pay  devotions  to  the  monkej'-god  Hanuman 
or  Mahavira.  Their  religious  theories  (when  they 
have  any)  are  based  on  the  adcaita  Vedanta  (qq.v.) 
of  theirlfounder  6ankaracharj'a. 

The  Saiva  Avadhuts  (when  the  word  is  em- 
ployed in  the  narrower  sense)  are  ascetics  of  a 
sterner  mould.  They  wear  as  few  clothes  as 
possible,  making  uj)  the  deficiency  with  mud,  and 
let  their  hair  grow  long  and  matted  (technically 
called  jata).  They  practise  silence,  and  live  on 
alms.  In  the  cold  weather  they  may  be  seen 
cowering  over  a  small  fire.  Their  life  is  in  every 
way  an  extremely  hard  one.  (jorakhnath  (y.  y.), 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Kdnphuld  Yogis,  is  often 
referred  to  as  a  typical  Avadhut  of  this  class. 

As  regards  Vaisnavas,  the  term  Avadhut  has  a 
special  significance.  When  Kainananda  made  his 
great  reformation  amongst  the  followers  of  liaiiia- 
nuja,  and  abrogated  the  distinction  of  ca.ste  in 
religious  orders,  he  gave  this  title  to  his  followers, 
to  -signify  that  they  had,  so  to  speak,  'put  off  the 
old  man.'  They  had  'shaken  off'  all  personal 
distinction  by  adopting  a  religious  life,  and  thus 
quitting  the  ties  of  nature  and  of  society.  For  an 
account  of  the  religious  tenets  and  customs  of 
these  Avadhuts,  see  UAMaNANDIN  and  Bhakti- 
Marga. 

LiTBRATCTRB.— These  names  can  hardly  he  called  the  titles  of 
distinctive  reli^nous  sects,  and  hence  little  lias  been  written 
ftbout  them.  The  above  article  has  been  conipiitj'i  piirtly  from 
the  writer's  private  notes  and  partly  from  the  followirt;^  worlis  : 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Ksmys  on  the  Jifli'iion  of  thf  UindUn  (eil. 
1861),  i.  KUff.  CAtif),  669.  (' Vaifinava  AvadhuU');  H.  H. 
Risley,  Trtlipg  and  Cagtra  0/  B^wfal  flsOI),  s.v.  'Atit';  W. 
Crooke,  Thf  TriUt  and  CanUt  of  Oie  North-  We»Um  Provinctt 
ami  Oudh  (1896),  :m.  '  Atit," '  Awadhfit.' 

Georok  a.  Grierson. 

ATMAN.— I.  Etymology.— The  origin  of  the 
word  iitman  is  doubtful.  It  is  usual  to  comiiare  it 
with  the  Greek  dryiuJs,  dirr^TJi',  dur^ij,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic dtum,  diSom,  cr<im,  and  it  is  then  derived 
either  from  an,  'breath'  (Petrrsbitrger  Wbrter 
buck),  or  at,  'go'  (Weber),  or  av  (  =  vd),   'blow' 


(Curtius,  Grassmann,  etc.).  The  development  of 
meaning  would  therefore  be— (1)  breath,  (2)  soul, 
(3)  self.  However,  dtinan  in  the  sense  of  breath 
(of  the  wind)  occurs  only  in  four  passages  of  the 
Kigveda,  mostly  in  liymiis  of  younger  date  ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  we  find  more  frequently 
in  the  Kigveda  the  abridged  form  tman  (in  the 
case-fonas  tmanam,  tmanu,  tmane,  tmani,  tman), 
in  the  sense  partly  of  a  reflexive  pronoun,  partly 
of  an  adverb.  It  might  tlien  be  that  dtman,  and 
perhaps  also  the  Greek  ai>r6s,  originate  from  two 
pronominal  stems,  a  (in  a-ham)  and  ta  ('this'), 
and  tlie  meaning  would  be  '  this  ego,'  '  this  my 
own  self.'  However  this  may  be,  the  word  dtman 
came  very  early  to  signify  '  the  self  in  contrast 
with  that  which  is  not  self,'  and  this  meaning  de- 
veloped in  four  directions:  (1)  the  own  person, 
the  own  body,  opposed  to  the  outside  world  ;  (2) 
the  trunk  of  the  body  as  opposed  to  the  limbs  ;  (3) 
the  soul  as  opposed  to  the  body  ;  (4)  the  essence  as 
opposed  to  what  is  not  essence.  Examples  of  these 
various  meanings  are  frequent  in  the  Vedic  texts. 

2.  Philosophical  meaning-. — It  is  evident  from 
this  that  the  idea  of  dtman,  'self,'  is  relative, 
pointing  to  something  which  is  not  the  dtman, 
and  negative,  in  so  far  as  the  positive  sense  is  not 
in  it,  but  in  that  which  is  to  be  excluded.  Such 
relative-negative  concepts  are  frequent  in  phil- 
osojihy,  and  have  been  used  with  great  advantage 
to  signify  the  inner  principle  of  the  universe, 
excluding  from  it  the  whole  content  of  the  phe- 
nomenal world.  Of  this  kind  is  the  dpx'i  of 
Anaxiinander  in  contrast  to  all  things  which  have 
antecedents ;  the  Iv  of  Parmenides  in  contrast  to 
the  fi'veais  and  6\c9pos  which  rule  in  the  world  of 
sense  ;  the  ivTws  Cv  of  Plato  in  contrast  to  the 
yiyvd/j.ei'ov  Kal  a.woWv/j.ei'ov  ;  the  substantia  of  Spin- 
oza in  contrast  to  the  modi,  of  which  the  whole 
worUl,  corporeal  as  well  as  intellectual,  consists ; 
and  tlie  Ding  an  sich  of  Kant  in  contrast  to  the 
whole  phenomenal  world,  which  contains  the  things 
only  in  so  far  as  they  exist /or  us,  i.e.  for  our  in- 
tellect in  its  innate  forms,  viz.  time,  space  and 
causality.  All  these  concepts,  apxr),  6p,  (ivtuh  6y, 
substantia.  Ding  an  sich,  are  negative,  for  they 
state  only  what  the  principle  is  not,  and  not  what 
it  is.  They  are  therefore  empty  of  content,  and 
herein  lies  their  great  value  for  the  science  of 
metaphysics,  which  has  to  do  with  a  subject 
eternally  unknowable.  Of  this  kind  is  also  the 
concept  dtman,  which  requires  us  to  direct  our 
attention  towards  the  Self  of  our  own  person, 
the  Self  of  everything  else,  the  Self  of  the  whole 
world,  and  to  discard  all  that,  strictly  speaking, 
does  not  belong  to  this  Self.  It  is  the  most  ab- 
stract, and  therefore  the  best  name  which  phil- 
osophy has  found  for  its  sole  and  eternal  theme. 
All  those  other  names,  dpx'^,  tv,  ivrui  Iv,  substantia, 
Dintj  an  sich,  still  smack  of  the  phenomenal  world, 
from  wliich  they  originate.  Atman  alone  touches 
the  ]irecise  point  at  which  the  inner,  obscure, 
never  ajipearing  essence  of  things  reveals  it.self. 
Nor  is  it  by  accident  that  Indian  thinkers,  above 
all  others,  arrived  at  this  most  abstract,  and  there- 
fore best,  expression  for  the  eternal  subject  of  all 
iiieta]ihysics ;  for  the  Indian  genius  is  animated 
by  a  restless  desire  to  penetrate  to  the  depths,  a 
longing  to  be  rid  of  all  that  is  external  and  non- 
essential, as  we  shall  see  later  on  in  some  famous 
exum|iles  from  the  Upani^ads. 

3.  Brahman  and  Atman.  — There  are  two  words, 
hriiliman  and  dtman,  which  are  often  used  in  the 
Uianistids  to  signify  the  inner  essence  of  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  of  the  whole  world,  and  which 
cannot  be  considered  separate  from  each  other. 
!li-"hman  means  originally,  and  wherever  it  occurs 
in  the  Kigveda,  '  prayer ' ;  and  it  is  very  strtmge 
(and  recalls  the  similar  case  of  the  Biblical  ^,>)os' 
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how  this  word  came  to  mean  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  world.  In  prayer  the  devotee  felt 
himself  elevated  above  his  own  individuality, 
above  the  phenomenal  world,  in  union  with  the 
gods ;  in  prayer  he  felt  awaking  within  himself 
a  power  which  was  above  all  beings,  above  all 
worlds,  and  even  above  the  gods.  So  it  came 
about  tliat  to  the  question  already  raised  in  Rig- 
veda,  X.  81.  4,  '  \\'hat  was  the  wood,  what  was  the 
tree,  of  which  they  have  carved  heaven  and  earth  ? ' 
the  following  answer  is  given  later  on  in  a  Brah- 
mana  (Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9)  :  '  Brahman  was  the 
wood,  Brahman  was  the  tree,  of  which  they  have 
carved  heaven  and  earth.'  We  cannot  enter  here 
into  further  details ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  we 
can  foUow  in  the  Vedic  literature  step  by  step  the 
path  by  which  the  word  brahman  from  the  original 
meaning  '  prayer '  came  to  signify  the  '  principle  of 
the  world.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  similar 
development  could  be  traced  for  the  word  atman. 
And,  indeed,  there  are  some  who  believe  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  theological  significance  attached 
to  the  word  brahman,  there  was  a  more  philo- 
sophical tendency  which  circled  round  the  word 
atman,  and  that  both  views  expanded  more  and 
more  until  they  coalesced  in  the  identification 
of  brahman  and  atman  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Upanisads.  But  this  hypothesis  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  facts.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  gain  in 
the  hynins  and  Brahraanas  the  necessary  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  word  atman,  as  we  can  for  the 
word  brahman.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  the  word 
atman  emerging  here  and  there,  and  quickly  dis- 
appearing again,  until  the  Indian  thinkers,  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  advantage  of  this  term,  began  to 
use  it  more  and  more  frequently  to  express  what 
they  felt  without  being  able  to  clothe  it  in  words. 
In  fact  the  word  brahman,  '  prayer,'  originally  ex- 
pressed a  subjective  feeling ;  and  it  was  only  by 
intensifying  this  subjective,  and  at  the  same  time 
metaphysical,  character  that  they  came  to  take 
hold  of  the  word  atman  as  the  most  striking  and 
happy  expression  for  the  inner  essence  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  for  the  inner  essence  of  the  whole 
world  (see  art.  Brahman).  A  few  examples  may 
■erve  to  illustrate  this  process. 

4.  Examples  from  nymns  and  Brahmanas. — 
Even  as  early  as  the  Rigveda,  in  the  profound  and 
difficult  hymn  of  Dirghatamas  (i.  164.  4),  the  poet 
asks  :  '  Who  has  seen  how  the  firstborn,  being  the 
Bone-possessing  (the  shaped  world),  was  bom  from 
the  Boneless  (the  shapeless)  ?  Where  was  the  vital 
breath,  the  blood,  the  Self  (atman)  of  the  world? 
Who  went  to  ask  him  that  knows  it  ? '  Here  the 
poet,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper,  passes  from 
the  vital  breath  to  the  blood,  from  the  blood  to 
the  atman,  or  inmost  Self.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  the  Indian  ohilosophers  ask  earlier  after  the 
Self  of  tlie  world  than  after  the  Self  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  the  mind  is  like  the  eye,  which  sees 
everything  else  before  it  sees  itself. 

Many  other  quotations  o(  similar  import  will  b«  (oucd  in  the 
present  writer's  Gexhichle  der  Philosophie,  i.  1,  especially  p. 
331  ff.  It  is  said,  for  example,  ot  Prajapati  (a  m^-thical  pcrsoni. 
flcation  ot  the  creative  pow  er)  in  the  Taittariya  Ara^vaka,  i.  23  : 
'  In  buildmg  the  worlds  and  the  beings  he  entered  «1th  his 
own  Self  (tUinanii)  into  his  own  Self  {atmanam)' ;  in  Atharvav. 
X.  8.  44  :  *Ue  who  Itnows  him  does  no  longer  fear  death,  him 
the  wise,  undecaying.  ever-young  dtinan' ;  in  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12. 
9.  7 :  'He  through  whom  tiie  sun  shines,  enflamed  bv glowing 
fire— only  the  knower  of  the  Veda  when  departing' this  life 
understands  him,  the  great  omnipresent  atman.  He,  living  in 
the  Brahmans  as  their  greatness,  is  not  augmented  or  dimin- 
ished by  works;  the  Self  is  his  pathfinder;  one  who  knows 
hira  is  no  more  stained  by  evil  deed' ;  in  Taitt.  Ar.  iii.  11.  I : 
'  He  who  Uvea  in  us  as  our  ruler,  who  is  one,  and  yet  appears  in 
many  forma,  in  whom  the  hundred  lights  of  heaven  are  one,  in 
whom  the  Vedas  are  one.  the  priests  one — he  is  the  intellectual 
Self  (mflna^ina  ntmn^  in  man.' 

These  passages  already  approach  the  standpoint  of  the 
Upanisads,  which  is  fully  reached  in  the  so-called  '  Science  of 
8a«(}iiya '  (Satap.  Br.  x.  8.  3)  and  Chhand.  Up.  iii.  14  : '  Verily  thia 


world  (s  Brahman.    Let  a  man  meditate  upon  it  in  sUeoce  at 

Tajjaidn  (origin,  annihilation,  and  breath  of  the  world).  Mind 
is  his  stuff,  lite  his  body,  light  his  shape,  truth  his  thought*, 
his  Self  the  infinite.  .\U-working  is  he,  all-wishing,  all-smelling, 
all-tasting,  all-embracing,  silent,  unconcerned  ;  He  is  my  soul 
(dtjnan)  in  the  inner  lieart,  smaller  than  a  rice-com  or  a  mustard- 
corn,  or  a  millet-corn,  or  a  rice-corn's  kernel ;  He  is  my  soul 
(atman)  in  the  inner  heart,  greater  than  the  earth,  greater  than 
the  atmosphere,  greater  than  the  heaven,  greater  than  all  these 
worlds.  The  all-working,  all-wishing,  all-smelling,  all-tasting, 
aU-embracing,  silent,  unconcerned.  He  is  my  atman  in  the 
inner  heart.  He  is  the  Brahman  ;  to  Him,  when  departing,  I 
shall  enter.  ,  Whoever  obtains  thia,  verily  he  does  not  doubt  I 
Thus  spake  San^ilya,  Sanijilya.' 

5.  The  Atman  in  the  Upanisads.— The  words 
just  quoted,  'He  is  my  atman  in  the  inner  heart, 
He  is  the  Brahman,'  contain  the  two  words  about 
which  circle  nearly  all  the  thoughts  of  the 
Upanisads.  Very  often  they  are  used  without 
any  distinction  ;  but  wherever,  as  in  the  quotation 
just  given,  a  difterence  is  observable.  Brahman 
means  the  eternal  principle  as  realized  in  the 
whole  world,  and  atman  the  same  principle  as 
realized  in  ourselves.  Assuming  this,  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  all  the  Upanisads  can  be 
expressed  by  the  simple  equation  : 
Brahman  =  atman, 
meaning  the  identity  of  Brahman  and  atman,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  of  God  and  the  soul.  It  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  so-called  '  great  words ' :  tat  tvam 
asi,  '  that  art  thou '  (Chhand.  Up.  vi.  8.  7),  and 
aham  brahmd  asmi,  '  I  am  Brahman '  (Brih.  Up. 
i.  4.  10).  That  means :  Brahman,  the  power 
which  creates  all  the  worlds,  supports  them,  and 
destroys  them.  This  all-mighty,  all-pervading, 
eternal  power  is  identical  with  the  atman,  with 
that  which,  rightly  understanding,  we  have  to 
consider  as  our  soul,  as  our  own  unchanging, 
imperishable  Self.  The  grandeur  of  this  thought 
is  manifest.  We  do  not  know  what  ways  are 
reserved  for  philosophy  in  future  ages,  we  do  not 
know  what  discoveries  may  be  made  in  times  to 
come,  but  so  mucli  we  know  with  certainty  :  if  a 
solution  of  the  riddle  which  this  phenomenal 
world  presents  to  us  is  possible  in  an}-  way  to 
mankind,  the  key  to  that  riddle  can  be  found  only 
where  Nature  manifests  herself  not  merely  from 
the  outside,  but  where  she  exceptionally  reveals 
her  secret  to  us,  and  allows  an  msight,  however 
limited,  into  her  abysmal  depths,  i.e.  into  our  own 
inner  Self,  into  our  atinan.  This  way  was  trodden 
by  the  Indian  philosophers  in  the  Upanisads,  and 
no  future  time  will  cease  to  learn  from  them. 
But  what  have  we  to  consider  as  our  Self,  as  our 
attnan'!  It  was  not  without  serions  researches 
that  the  Indians  ^ame  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question.  Atman,  the  Self,  might  be  simply 
the  body,  it  might  be  the  vital  principle,  the 
individual  soul  (jiva)  in  us,  it  might  be  something 
higher  than  all  this.  It  is  wonderful  to  follow  the 
Indian  thinkers  in  their  researches  after  the  real 
essence  of  the  atman,  as  they  lie  open  before  us  in 
the  various  Upanisads ;  liere,  however,  we  most 
limit  ourselves  to  a  few  examples. 

In  the  second  valli  of  the  Taitt.  Up.  the  philosopher  takes 
man  as  he  appears  as  a  bodily  existence.  In  so  far  he  consista 
of  food,  he  is  annarasai>ui;ra,  'consisting  of  the  essence  of 
food';  but  this  body  is  only  the  sheath  which  envelops 
something  else,  the  prufatnai/a  dtinatt,  'the  Self  consisting  of 
vital  breath.'  This,  aj.-ain,  hides  another  being,  the  manomai/a 
atman,  '  the  Self  consisting  ot  will.'  This,  again,  contains  the 
cijfUlnamai/a  atman,  'the  Self  consisting  of  consciousness'; 
and  only  by  removing  this,  as  an  envelope,  do  we  come  to  the 
inmost  Self,  the  dnandamaya  dtman,  '  the  Self  consisting  of 
bliss.'  Having  come  to  this,  the  text  says  :  '  Verily  this  is  the 
essence ;  for  whoever  obtains  this  essence  is  filled  with  bliss. 
For  who  could  breathe,  who  could  live,  were  not  this  bUss  in 
the  ether  of  his  heart?  For  it  is  he  who  creates  bliss.  For 
whoever  in  that  Invisible,  Incorporeal,  Unspeakable.  Unfathom- 
able finds  |>eace.  finds  rest,  he  really  has  come  to  peace.  But 
whoever  assumes  in  it  a  <listinction.  a  separation  between  him- 
self and  this  (Uman,  there  is  fear  for  him  ;  it  is  the  fear  of  the 
man  who  thinks  himself  wise '(Taitt.  Up.  ii.  7). 

As  in  this  passage  five  ditt'erent  dtmans,  one 
within   the  other,   are  distingtiished,   so  another 
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text  Bpeaks  of  three  atmans — the  corporeal,  the 
individual,  and  the  highest  atman.  In  Chliand. 
Up.  viii.  7,  Prajapati  said:  'The  Self  (atman) 
which  is  free  from  sin,  free  from  old  age,  from 
death  and  grief,  from  hunger  and  thirst,  whose 
wishes  are  true,  whose  counsels  are  true,  that  is 
to  be  investigated,  that  is  to  be  understood  ;  he 
obtains  all  worlds  and  all  wishes,  whoever  has 
found  that  Self.'  These  words  of  Prajapati  were 
heard  by  the  gods  and  by  the  demons ;  and  in 
order  to  learn  the  true  Self  the  gods  sent  Indra, 
the  demons  Virochana,  to  Prajapati.  He  con- 
sented to  teach  them,  and  began  his  instruction 
with  the  words :  '  Look  at  yourself  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  tell  me  what  of  your  Self  you  do  not 
Bee  there.'  They  answered  :  '  We  see,  O  venerable 
master,  this  our  entire  Self  even  to  the  hairs,  even 
to  the  nails.'  And  he  said:  'Well,  that  is  the 
Self,  that  is  the  Immortal,  the  Fearless,  that  is 
the  Brahman.'  They  went  away  with  satisfied 
heart,  but  Prajapati  said  :  'There  they  go  away, 
without  having  perceived,  without  having  found 
the  Self . '  Virochana,  the  messenger  of  the  demons, 
remained  content  with  the  answer ;  but  Indra, 
without  returning  to  the  gods,  came  back  and 
said :  '  O  venerable  master,  just  as  this  Self  is 
well  adorned  when  the  body  is  well  adorned,  well 
dressed  when  the  body  is  well  dressed,  well  cleaned 
when  the  body  is  well  cleaned,  even  so  that  Self 
will  be  blind  when  the  body  is  blind,  lame  when 
the  body  is  lame,  crippled,  when  the  body  is 
crippled,  and,  in  fact,  will  perish  as  soon  as  the 
body  perishes ;  therefore,  I  see  no  consolation  in 
this  doctrine.'  Prajapati  then  led  him  to  a  higher 
conception  of  the  Self,  saying:  'He  who  moves 
about  happy  in  dreams,  he  is  the  Self,  this  is  the 
Immortal,  the  Fearless,  this  is  Brahman.'  Indra 
departed,  but,  before  reaching  the  gods,  came 
back  and  said  :  '  Venerable  master,  it  is  true  that 
the  Self  is  not  blind  when  the  body  is  blind,  not 
lame  when  it  is  lame,  it  is  true  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  inlirmities  of  the  body ;  it  is  not 
killed  when  the  body  is  murdered,  is  not  lamed 
when  it  is  lamed,  but  it  is  as  if  it  were  killed,  as 
if  it  were  ve.\ed,  as  if  it  suffered  pain,  as  if  it  wept, 
— in  this  I  see  no  consolation.'  Prajapati  gave  a 
new  instruction :  '  When  a  man,  being  asleep, 
reposing,  and  at  perfect  rest,  sees  no  dreams,  this 
is  the  Self,  this  is  the  Immortal,  the  Fearless,  this 
is  Brahman.'  Indra  departed,  and  returned  again  : 
'  Venerable  master,  in  that  way  he  does  not  know 
himself,  does  not  know  "  I  am  this,"  nor  does  he 
know  anything  that  exists.  He  is  gone  to  anni- 
hilation. I  see  no  consolation  in  this.'  And  now 
Prajapati,  after  having  led  his  pupil  from  the 
bodily  Self  to  the  conscious  individual  Self  in 
dreams,  and  from  this  to  the  unconscious  individual 
Self  in  deep  sleep,  revealed  the  full  truth  about  the 
Self:  'O  mighty  Indra,'  said  he,  'this  body  indeed 
is  possessed  by  death.  It  is  the  abode  of  that 
immortal,  incorporeal  Self.     Possessed  is  the  in- 


corporated Self  by  pleasure  and  pain  ;  for,  because 
it  is  incorporated,  tnere  is  no  escape  from  [ileasure 
and  pain.  But  the  incorporeal  Self  is  touched 
neither  by  pleasure  nor  by  pain.  Bodiless  are 
winds,  clouds,  lightning,  ana  thunder ;  and  as 
these,  bein"  hidden  in  the  heavenly  ether,  rise 
from  it,  and,  approaching  the  highest  light,  appear 
in  tlieir  own  form,  thus  does  that  serene  being, 
arising  from  this  body,  approaching  the  highest 
light  (the  knowledge  of  Self),  appear  in  its  own 
form.  He  then  is  the  highest  spirit.  He  obtains 
all  worlds  and  all  wishes  who  knows  and  under- 
stands this  Self.' 

6.  Conclusion. — Even  in  the  oldest  texts  of  the 
Upanisads  there  is  found  a  bold  idealism,  which 
maintains  the  sole  reality^f  fhs  Atman,  and  denies 
an  existence  beyond  the  Atm/in.  This  standpoint, 
however,  could  not  be  maintained  for  any  length 
of  time,  for  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world 
imposed  itself  upon  the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
desire  to  satisfy  both  convictions,  that  of  the  sole 
existence  of  the  Atman  and  that  of  the  reality  of 
phenomena,  led  to  a  kind  of  pantheism  (represented 
chiefly  by  the  Chhandogya  Upanisad),  whose  thesis 
was  the  identity  of  the  universe  and  the  Atman. 
But  this  identity,  however  often  proclaimed,  was 
and  remained  unintelligible.  Substituting  for  it 
the  more  comprehensible  concept  of  causality,  the 
thinkers  of  the  Upanisads  came  to  what  we  would 
call  cosmogonism,  asserting  that  the  Atman  was 
the  cause,  and  the  world  its  effect.  The  Atman 
creates  this  world,  and,  having  created  it,  He 
incorporates  Himself  in  it  as  individual  soul. 

Taitt.  Up.  ii.  6:  'He  desired:  "I  will  be  manifold,  I  will 
propagate  myself."  He  performed  austerities.  Having  per- 
formed  austerities,  he  created  this  whole  world,  wbaterer 
exists.    Having  created  i^,  he  entered  into  it.' 

Even  thus  the  Atman  remained  what  it  was 
before,  the  Self  in  us.  This  Self  creates  the  world, 
and  enters  into  it  as  the  individual  soul.  As  early 
as  the  Kathaka  Upanisad  this  theory  developed 
into  a  kind  of  theism,  distinguishing  between  the 
highest  Atman  who  creates  the  world,  and  the 
individual  atman  who  lives  in  it.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  this  theism  then  passed  into  the 
atheism  proclaimed  in  the  Sankhya  system.  The 
highest  Atman,  being  distinguished  from  the  indi- 
vidual atman,  in  which  it  had  its  real  certilication, 
was  no  longer  sufficiently  certilied,  and  was  re- 
jected by  the  thoroughgoing  realism  of  llie  Sankhya 
philosophy.  There  remained  only  material  nature 
called  prakfti,  and  a  multitude  of  individual 
atmans  called  purusas.  The  last  step  in  this 
process  of  degeneration  was  the  apsyehism  of  the 
Buddhists  and  the  Charvakas,  who  in  part  doubted, 
in  part  denied,  the  atman  altogether. 

'Thus  the  lofty  idealism  of  the  Upanisads  was 
altered,  and  at  last  destroyed,  by  the  realistic 
tendencies  of  a  later  age. 

LiTBRATURB. — Dcusscn,  AUfjemtino  Gesch.  der  PhiloiophU 
(2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1894-99),  I.  L  28Z-SSS,  U.  7S-90,  869-8«2. 

P.  Deussbn. 
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Greek  (W.  Kroll),  p.  197. 
Indian  (H.  Jacobi),  p.  199. 

ATOMIC  THEORY  (Greek).— The  originator 
of  what  is  called  the  atomic  theory  was  Leucippus, 
of  whom  even  the  ancients  knew  so  little  that 
Epicurus  could  entirely  deny  his  existence — a 
conjecture  which  was  revived  in  modern  times, 
but  may  now  be  regarded  as  linally  abandoned. 
Leucippus'  native  country  was  Ionia  (Miletus  ?), 
and  he  lived  between  the  times  of  I'arrnenides  and 
Der.iocritus.  We  are  acguaintud  with  his  teach- 
ing only  in  the  form  which  it  took  in  the  mind 


Muhammadan  (T.  J.  DE  BoBR),  p.  202. 
Medixval  and  Modern  (J.  H.  Poyntino),  p.  203. 

of  his  disciple,  Democritus.  The  latter  was  bom 
at  Abdcra  ;  but  the  ancient  writers  knew  nothing 
about  the  period  in  which  he  lived  except  what  he 
himself  had  stated  in  a  written  work.  He  was 
a  young  man,  evidently,  when  Aiiaxagoras  had 
attained  a  rather  advanced  age  ,  this  would  imply 
that  he  was  in  his  prime  in  the  years  B.C.  430-420 
The  logical  consistency  of  his  thought,  the  wide 
range  of  his  knowledge  of  natural  science,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  composition,  made  the  success  of 
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his  numerous;  vritings  very  considerable.  His 
views  were  tlio'on^'.ily  discussed  and  opposed  by 
Aristotle  ami  Theoplirostus. 

Leucippus  was  led  to  his  theory  by  the  reaction 
against  tiie  Eleatic  School,  whose  views  had  been 
placed  on  a  scientific  basis  by  Parmenides.  It  h:ul 
denied  all  motion  and  change,  and  declared  tlieni 
to  be  an  illusion  of  the  senses  ;  the  truth  being, 
they  maintained,  that  reason  leads  us  to  perceive 
that  what  exists  is  unchangeable.  This  assump- 
tion so  entirely  contradicts  all  experience  that  a 
more  plausible  explanation  of  the  processes  of 
nature  had  to  be  found  ;  account  had  to  be  taken 
of  Heraclitus'  correct  obsei'vation  that  a  continual 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  world.  But  it  was 
no  longer  permissible  to  explain — as  was  formerly 
done — this  change  as  due  to  transformations  of  a 
pritnordial  substance,  for  neither  could  the  con- 
version of  fire  into  water  and  earth,  and  vice  versa, 
as  Heraclitus  claimed,  be  grounded  on  experience, 
nor  could  the  Eleatic  principle  be  ignored  that 
anytliing  that  is  permanent  must  be  present  in  the 
change.  WhUe  the  Pythagoreans  found  this  per- 
manent element  in  number,  and  therefore  entirely 
abandoned  the  explanation  of  materialism,  Leu- 
cippus and  Democritus  recognized  it  in  atoms — 
those  particles  of  matter  so  minute  that  they  can- 
not be  further  divided,  and  are  not  perceptible  to 
the  senses — of  varying  size  and  form,  but  all  con- 
sisting of  the  same  substance,  or  matter,  which 
cannot  be  more  narrowly  defined.  Particular  things 
come  into  existence  when  these  atoms  combine,  and 
disappear  when  they  separate ;  but  the  atoms 
themselves  are  eternal  and  indestructible.  The 
combination  and  separation  of  the  atoms  are  not 
possible  unless  tliere  be  motion,  nor  this  again,  as 
the  Eleatic  School  had  already  noted,  unless  there 
be  empty  space ;  but  whereas  the  Eleatics  had 
denied  motion  and  empty  space,  the  atomists  held 
both  to  be  real,  indeed  to  be  the  only  reality 
(Democr.  Fragin.  125,  Diels:  pi/xy  xpo''7.  vbfxif  y\vKv, 
p6fiifi  TLKpdvj  ire^  5'  dro^xa  Kal  Kevdv).  For  these 
principles  Democritus  also  found  support  in  special 
observations;  e.g.,  a  body  can  grow  only  by  the 
nutriment  penetrating  the  open  pores. 

The  atoms  ditier  in  form,  composition,  and  con- 
dition ;  with  the  form  is  connected  the  size,  and  on 
this  depends  the  weight.  But  these  characteristics 
of  bodies  are  primary,  all  other  sense-qualities 
being  secondary ;  e.g.,  warmth  was  supposed  to 
appertain  to  round  atoms,  whiteness  to  rough 
atoms,  blackness  to  smooth  atoms,  sourness  to 
small  angular  atoms,  and  sweetness  to  larger  round 
atoms  (there  is  some  apt  criticism  by  Theophrastus, 
de  Sens.  68,  in  Diels',  p.  376).  Since  it  depends 
upon  chance  which  kind  of  those  different  atoms 
that  form  a  body  makes  most  impression  upon  the 
senses,  these  secondary  qualities  are  at  the  same 
time  subjective  (•'i/jnf,  see  above).  The  other 
elements  assumed  by  physicists  are,  of  course,  for 
Democritus  composite  bodies  ;  but  he  made  fire  an 
exceiition  by  supposing  it  to  consist  of  only  one 
kind  of  atom,  globular  in  form.  On  this  point  he 
was  no  doubt  infiuenced  by  Heraclitus. 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  question 
wlience,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  motion  arises 
which  causes  combination  and  separation  of  atoms. 
It  was  clear  to  Democritus  that  all  change  is  motion 
in  space,  though,  at  the  same  time,  Epicurus  was 
perhaps  the  first  to  say  so  expressly.  The  old 
atomists  did  not  answer  this  question  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  assumed  an  eternal,  primordial 
motion  of  the  atoms,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of 
specifying  its  first  cause.  Whether  they  thought 
of  the  motion  as  a  falling  movement  like  tliat  of 
gravity  or  as  an  irregular  whirl  is  not  quite  clear. 
Zeller  takes  the  former  view,  Brieger  and  Liep- 
mann  the  latter.     In  any  case,  they  had  no  strict 


idea  of  gra\-itation  or  of  the  necessity  of  falling ; 
and  this  makes  the  dispute  very  difficult  to  decide. 
In  this  motion  the  particles  impinge  upon  ona 
anotlier,  seeming  I  j-  in  consequence  of  their  unequal 
weight,  receive  blows,  break  off  other  particles, 
and  so  produce  a  whirling  motion,  a  kind  of  prim 
ordial  dance  in  which  several  atoms  combine,  pro- 
vided that  their  form  renders  them  capable  ol 
adhering  to  one  another  (the  modem  theory  has 
actually  been  led  to  make  similar  assumptions). 
Every  such  whirl  may  develop  into  a  world ;  and 
this  led  the  atomists  to  the  assumption — to  which 
Plato  objected  [Tim.  55  C) — that  there  were  in- 
numerable worlds,  several  of  which  had  passed  out 
of  existence  again  through  colliding  with  greater 
ones.  The  space  between  these  worlds  Epicurus 
called  ficraKda/j-ia  (in  Cicero,  intermundia).  Round 
the  whirling  mass  of  atoms  a  crust  was  formed  out 
of  hook-shaped  particles.  This  crust,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  process  of  rotation,  became  thinner  and 
thinner  {the Jlammantia  nioenia  mundi of  Lucietius, 
i.  73).  The  heavier  atoms  gathered  in  the  middle 
and  formed  the  earth,  the  lighter  atoms  remaining 
at  the  circumference.  The  crust  holds  fast  those 
bodies  which,  coming  from  without,  conglomerate 
at  the  edge  of  the  world,  and  are  aflame  with  the 
velocity  of  their  motion  :  these  are  the  stars. 
Worlds  may  perish  by  becoming  feeble  or  old,  bat 
also  by  collision  with  other  worlds. 

In  psychology  also  Democritus  carried  his  views 
to  their  logical  consequences.  The  human  soul 
consists,  in  like  manner,  of  atoms,  and  of  the  most 
mobile  of  these — tliat  is  to  say,  of  fire-atoms, 
which  are  so  distributed  throughout  all  bodies 
that  between  every  two  body-atoms  there  is  one 
soul-atom,  and  which  produce  both  motion  and 
thought.  The  preference  here  given  to  fire  is 
again  due  to  the  influence  of  Heraclitus.  Even 
the  sensations  are  explained  atomically ;  for  in- 
stance, sight  is  produced  by  fine  particles,  which 
retain  the  form  of  bodies  {etduXa,  SeiKe\a),  detaching 
themselves  from  the  surface  of  bodies  and  pressing 
upon  the  eye.  Similarly  sound  is  a  material  thing. 
But  perception  gives  only  a  dull  cognition  ;  thought 
alone  makes  it  clear  [yvu/itit  5i  Svo  eMv  IS^ai,  ii 
liiv  yvri(rirj,  t]  Si  (TKorirj-  xai  (TkotIiis  fiiv  riSe  ffiiJnrain-a, 
6\j/i!,  aKor),  65jn7),  ycOan,  ipaidi^'  i]  Si  yfTjalri,  diro/cexpt- 
liivT)  Si  TavT-qs.     Fragm.  1 1  Diels). 

To  the  school  of  Democritus  belonged  Nausi- 
phanes  of  Teos  (Diels,  Fragm.  d.  Vorsokr.^  i.  462), 
who  became  the  teacher  of  Epicurus  (c.  325  B.C.) 
and  introduced  him  to  the  atomic  theory.  But 
while  it  had  been  the  aim  of  Democritus  to  explain 
the  world-phenomena  in  a  uniform  way,  Epicurus 
merely  wished  to  give  his  own  views  on  human 
happiness  a  satisfactory  basis  in  natural  science 
{Sent.  Sel,  xii.  ovk  tiv  ivev  0wrioXo7(as  aKepaXovs  rdt 
^Socds  dTroXa/i/Sdi/tiv) ;  he  regarded  the  whole  of, 
natural  science  as  superfluous  except  in  so  far  as 
it  served  this  purpose,  and  declined  to  recognize 
as  final  any  solution  of  a  question  if  it  failed  to  rid 
us  of  fear  (Sent.  Sel.  xi. ).  Consequently  he  ac- 
cepted Democritus'  theories  without  introducing 
much  change  into  them  (Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  21 :  '  <4uaB 
sequitur,  sunt  tota  Democriti.  Atomi,  inane,  im- 
agines, quae  efSuXo  nominant').  A  number  of  the 
changes  which  he  did  make  have  been  abortive, 
and,  when  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions,  are 
such  as  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  system. 
For  instance,  even  the  ancient  writers  had  noticed 
that  Democritus  did  not  avail  himself  of  chance  as 
an  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  (Eudem.  ap. 
Simphc.  in  Phys.  330,  14).  Ejjicurus,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  frequent  use  of  this  expedient. 

Again,  the  only  existing  things,  according  to 
him,  are  atoms  and  empty  space,  and  he  finds  the 
former  characterized  by  hardness  (dvTiTwr(a),  and 
the    latter    by  pliability   (e^Jis).      The  atoms,  on 
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acconnt  of  their  minuteness,  are  not  perceptible, 
and  yet  they  are  not  infinitely  small  in  a  iiiathe- 
matical  sense,  but  simply,  by  reason  of  their 
hardness,  not  further  divisible.  They  fall  down- 
waj-ds  by  their  weight,  like  rain,  and  with  equal 
rapidity,  empty  space  yielding  to  them  ;  here  then, 
in  opposition  to  Democritus,  a  characteristic  prim- 
ordial motion  is  ascribed  to  them.  Since,  how- 
ever, in  this  way  no  contact  could  ever  take  place 
between  them,  Epicurus  found  himself  forced  to 
make  the  assumption — fundamentally  monstrous, 
and  derided  even  by  the  ancients — that  certain 
atoms  deviated  very  slightly  ('neo  plus  quam 
minimum,'  Lucr.  ii.  244)  from  the  perpendicular 
direction,  thus  colliding  with  others  and  producing 
all  those  processes  which,  from  Democritus'  point 
of  view  also,  led  to  the  formation  of  worlds.  He 
made  use  of  this  deviation  of  atoms  as  an  ex- 
planation even  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  (Brieger, 
Ab/uindl.fur  Hertz,  Berlin,  1888).  The  idea  that 
the  motion  of  the  atoms  is  permanent,  and  does 
not  cease  even  in  the  interior  of  the  bodies  formed 
from  them,  also  appears  to  be  new.  Even  the  soul 
Epicurus  makes  to  consist  of  material  atoms, 
though  not  now  merely  of  fire-atoms,  but  of  fire, 
air,  pneuma,  and  an  indeiiuable  substance  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  feeling ;  thus 
he  gave  the  soul  a  separate  status  in  contradiction 
to  the  logic  of  materialism.  Perception  he  ex- 
plained in  exactly  the  same  way  as  his  great 
predecessor,  but  he  seems  to  have  laid  greater 
emphasis  on  the  identity  of  perception  and  motion 
in  the  soul-particles,  being  here,  as  often,  in- 
fluenced by  Aristotle.  While  Democritus  had  ex- 
plained the  sense-qualities  as  subjective,  Epicurus 
ascribes  reality  to  them,  and  denies  that  the  senses 
can  ever  deceive.  But  bince  all  kinds  of  atoms 
are  intermingled,  and  one  person  perceives  more  of 
one  kind  and  another  more  of  another,  the  same 
things  may  atl'ect  dili'erent  men  diilerently  (Fragm. 
250,  Us.).  Epicurus'  teaching  about  the  mingling 
was  more  correct  than  that  of  Democritus.  The 
latter  had  as.sunicd  that  parts  of  the  mingled 
matter  lay  side  by  side,  but  was  met  by  Aristotle 
with  the  objection  that  in  this  way  only  a  meillej' 
could  arise,  and  not  a  real  mingling.  Consequently, 
Epicurus  now  made,  not  the  particles  of  matter, 
but  the  particular  atoms  come  to  the  side  of  one 
another,  and  thus  approached  very  near  to  the 
views  of  modem  chemistry. 

The  school  of  Ejiicurus  held  to  the  teaching  of 
Its  founder  with  giealer  tenacity  than  any  otiier, 
and  consequently  in  ancient  times  atomism  .sub- 
sequently underwent  no  development.  Tims  Lu- 
cretius, although  he  is  hardly  indebted  directly 
to  Epicunis,  but  to  later  Epicureans,  faithfully 
reproduces  tlie  views  of  the  master.  A  little 
before  him  lived  the  physician  Asclepiades  of 
BithjTiia,  who  grounded  his  theory  of  medicine  on 
the  basic  ideas  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  atoms 
(M.  Wellmann,  in  Pauly-WLssowa,  ii.  1632). 

LiTKRATURB.  —  On  IjeticipnuB  and  Democritus:  E,  Zeller, 
Philomphie  der  GrUcheii",  i.,  Leipzig,  1802,  HST  a.;  H.  Diels, 
Fragtivnte  der  Vwraukraliker^,  Berlin,  lOd.H,  i.  .'i42fr. ;  C.  Baeum- 
ker.  Lias  I'rohtem  der  Mnterie,  Miinster,  1S90,  p.  7Ulf. ;  A. 
Briegfer,  Die  Vrbewf[tun^t  der  Atome,  Ilalle,  1884  ;  H.  C.  Liep- 
mann,  iJie  ilechanik  der  Lfukipp-DeinokritUchen  Atoine,  Leip- 
Eig,  188<J  (cf.  the  notice  by  Lorlzing  in  Uursian's  JoAr^dtrt-icAi, 
cxvi.  13.^  ff.):  E.  Wellmann,  in  I'aiily-Wiiwowa,  v.  135.  On 
Epicurus:  Hpicurea,ti.H.  Usener,  Leipzig;,  1887;  Zeller8,ui. 
l,p.  803fl. ;  Bacumker,  op.  cit,  30311.;  A.  Goedeckemeyer, 
Epikttrt    VerhiHtnig   zu  bemokrit,  Slrassburf:,    18'i7;    H.   v. 


Arnim,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  vi.  133. 


W.  Kkoll. 


ATOMIC  THEORY  (Indian). -In  the  oldest 
philosophical  spcculationH  of  the  lirfihmans  as  j)ro- 
served  in  the  Ujinnisads,  we  fiml  no  trace  of  an 
atomic  theory  ;  and  it  is  therefore  controverted  in 
the  Vcddntii  Sutra,  which  claims  systematically  to 
interpret  the  teachings  of  the  Upanu/ads.     Nor  is 


it  acknowledged  in  the  Sfthkhya  and  Yoga  philo- 
sojiliies,  which  have  the  next  claim  to  be  considered 
orthodox,  i.e.  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  Vedas;  for 
even  the  Vedanta  Sutra  allows  them  the  title  of 
Smj-tis.  But  the  atomic  theory  makes  an  integral 
part  of  the  Vai^esika,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by 
the  Nyiya,  two  IJrahmanical  philosophies  whicn 
have  originated  with,  or  at  least  been  favoured  by, 
secular  scholars  {pandits),  rather  than  by  divines  or 
religious  men.  Among  the  heterodox  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Jains,  and,  as  is  stated  in  the 
Abhidharmakoia  vyakhya,*  also  by  the  Ajivikas. 
It  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  original  Buddh- 
ism ;  for  the  well-known  Piili  scholar,  Professor 
Franke,  states  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
the  Pali  canonical  books.  It  is  different,  how- 
ever, with  the  Northern  Buddliists ;  for  the  Vai- 
bhasikas  and  Sautrantikas  were  adherents  of  the 
atomic  theory,  whUe  the  Madhyamikas  and  YogS- 
charas  opposed  it,  as  they  declared  the  external 
world  not  to  be  real. 

The  speculations  of  the  sects  and  philosophical 
schools  just  mentioned  may  be  arranged  in  three 
groups.  The  first  is  represented  by  the  Jains  ;  the 
second  by  the  Vai^esika  and  Nyaya  Sutras  and  the 
Bhdsya  on  the  latter  by  Vatsyayana,  and,  on  the 
other  band,  by  the  Northern  Buadhists;  whUe  the 
last  phase  of  the  theory  is  that  which  appears  first 
in  the  Praiastapada-Bhdsya,  the  oldest  sjsteniatic 
exposition  of  the  Vaisesika  system,  and  has  since 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  combined  Vai^e^ikaa 
and  Naiyayikas. 

I.  We  place  the  Jains  first,  because  they  seem  to 
have  worked  out  their  system  from  the  most  primi- 
tive not  ions  about  matter.  These  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  following.  Matter  is  an  eternal  substance, 
undetermined  with  regard  to  quantity  and  quality, 
i.e.  it  may  increase  or  diminish  in  volume  without 
addition  or  lo.ss  of  particles,  and  it  m;vy  assume  any 
forms  and  develop  any  kind  of  qualities.  Material 
substances  may  coalesce  into  one  substance,  and 
one  substance  may  divide  into  many. 

Now,  the  Jains  maintain  that  everything  in  this 
world,  except  souls  and  mere  space,  is  produced 
from  matter  (pudgala),  and  that  all  matter  con- 
sists of  atoms  {paramdnu).  Each  atom  occupies 
one  point  (prndesa)  of  space.  Matter,  however, 
may  be  eitlier  in  the  gross  state  (stiifda,  badara), 
or  in  the  subtle  (snkimrt).  When  it  is  in  the  subtle 
state,  innumerable  atoms  of  it  occujiy  the  space  of 
one  gross  atom.  The  atoms  are  eternal  as  regards 
their  substance  ;  each  atom  has  one  kind  of  taste, 
smell,  and  colour,  and  two  kinds  of  touch.     These 

?iUalities,  however,  are  not  permanent  and  fixed 
or  the  several  atoms,  but  they  may  be  changed 
and  developed  in  them.  Two  or  more  atoms  which 
difler  in  their  de^ee  of  smoothness  and  roughness, 
may  combine  to  form  aggregates  (skandim).  The 
figures  formed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
into  j;r'>ups  are  manifold,  and  are  precisely  de- 
scribed in  the  B)uigavnti ;  every  thing  is  believed 
to  be  formed  of  groups  of  one  kind  only.  The 
atom  may  develop  a  motion  of  its  own,  and  this 
motion  may  become  so  swift  that  by  means  of  it 
an  atom  may  traverse  in  one  moment  the  whole 
universe  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  there 
are  not  different  kinds  of  atoms  corresponding  to 
the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  fire,  and  wind  ; 
but  though  it  is  not  explicitly  stated,  still  we  may 
as.sume  that  the  atoms,  by  developing  the  character- 
istic qualities  of  the  elements,  become  diflerentiated 
and  tlius  form  the  four  elements.  For  the  latter 
are  presupposed  by  the  belief  in  elementary  souls: 

*  The  pa88ai;e  is  ouoted,  a.v.  *  Aqu,*  in  a  Buddhist  dictlonarr 
now  [lllus]  bein^'  printed  in  CaleuttA,  for  the  proofs  of  whico 
the  prenuni  writer  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof,  de  la 
VaJtce  I'ouHio. 
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earth-sonls,  water-souls,  fire-souls,  and  wind-souls, 
i.e.  souls  in  various  phases  of  development,  which 
are  embodied  in  particles  of  earth,  etc.  The 
elements  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  the 
bodies,  or  even  corpses,  of  particular  living  beings  ; 
at  any  rate  they  are  not  without  beginning  and  end. 
We  must  mention  the  opinion  of  the  Jains  concerning  karma, 
».«.  merit  and  demerit,  m  its  bearing  on  the  atomic  theory. 
Karma  according  to  them  is  of  material  nature  (paudricUika). 
The  Boul  by  its  commerce  with  tlie  out^r  world  becomes  Ut^rally 
penetrated  with  material  paniiies  of  a  very  subtle  kind.  These 
become  karma  and  build  up  a  special  body,  the  hi nnavaMrira, 
which  never  leaves  the  soul  till  ih*  final  emancipation.  Thus  the 
atoms  of  which  the  tanTia-malter  is  composed  are  believed  to 
be  invested  with  a  peculiar  faculty  winch  brinj,^  about  the 
effect*  of  merit  and  demerit.  The  opponents  of  the  Jains  under- 
stood this  theory  to  mean  that  karma  is  the  property  of  atoms, 
and  produces  a  uiotion  in  tliem  so  that  they  combine  to  form 
the  body,  and  that  tlie  internal  organ  enters  it.* 

II.  In  our  second  group  the  conception  of  atoms 
has  been  combined  with  that  of  the  four  elements 
in  the  following  way :  There  are  four  distinct 
kinds  of  atoms  corresponding  to  the  four  elements, 
earth,  water,  fire,  and  wind  ;  and  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  tlie  latter  are  already  found  in  the 
several  atoms.  Now,  the  belief  that  all  material 
things  are  made  up  of  four  elements,  singly  or 
jointly,  was  current  in  India  probably  long  before 
the  philosophical  systems  of  which  we  are  speaking 
came  Into  existence.  We  first  meet  it  in  the 
Chhdndogya  Upanisad  (vi.  2  ff.).  There  it  is  said 
that  the  Ens  absolutum  created  fire,  tire  created 
wat«r,  and  water  created  earth  {anna),  and  that 
these  three  elements  combining  produce  all  exist- 
ing things.  In  other  places,  wind  {vdyu)  is  regarded 
aa  an  element,  and  at  last  space  (dkdia)  was 
reckoned  as  the  fifth  element ;  for  it  seemed  proper 
that  there  should  be  five  elements  corresponding  to 
the  five  organs  of  sense,  t  This  theory  of  the  five 
elements  has  been  adopted  in  the  Saukhya  phUo- 
Bophy,  and  there  it  has  been  further  developed  by 
distinguishing  two  sets  of  elements,  subtle  (tan- 
mdtra)  and  gross  (mahdbhuta).  The  elements  in 
Saiikhya  are,  however,  not  atomic  or  eternal,  but 
are  developed  from  primeval  matter  (prakrti)  by  a 
process  which  need  not  be  detailed  here.  Of  these 
traditional  five  elements,  the  fifth,  akdsa,  has  a 
peculiar  character  of  its  own,  as  it  is  not  considered 
to  enter  into  combination  with  the  other  elements, 
but  to  be  a  simple,  i.e.  an  infinite  and  continuous, 
substance ;  nor  did  the  Buddhists  even  reckon  it 
among  their  elements  (mahabhuta).  And  the 
Vaisesikas  also,  who  distinguished  space  (dU)  from 
akaia,  the  substratum  of  sound,  count  the  latter 
among  the  simple  and  infinite  substances  (vibhu), 
together  with  space,  time,  and  the  souls.  Accord- 
ingly, both  Brahmanical  and  Buddhistic  atomists 
admitted  only  four  atomic  substances,  viz.  earth, 
water,  fire,  and  wind.  But  in  other  details  their 
opinions  vary. 

As  we  have  as  yet  but  defective  and  second- 
hand information  about  the  atomic  theories  of 
the  Buddhists,  we  shall  first  describe  that  of 
their  opponents,  the  Vaisesikas  and  Naiya^ikas. 

I.  Vaisesika  being  chiefly  concerned  with  physics, 
and  Nyaya  with  metaphysics  and  dialectics,  tlie 
physical  side  of  the  atomic  theory  was  more  the 
province  of  the  former,  and  the  metaphysical  of 
the  latter  system.  Hence  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  atomic  theory  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  Vaisesika  system,  and  indeed  Badaray ana 
regards  it  as  their  cardinal  tenet.  J 

The  opinions  of  the  Vaii^esikas  on  atoms  and  their  qualities,  as 
well  as  the  arguments  connected  therewith,  are  epitomized  in  a 
few  aphorisms  of  the  4th  and  7th  chapters  of  the  Vaisesika 


•  VaVtydyana,i^.  191,  and  Wocaspatd's  remark  in  the  footnote, 
■Dd  Xijdl/a  Vdrtiica,  p.  448. 

t  This  subject  is  treate<l  at  some  length  in  Dr.  Sukhthankar's 
dissertation,  '  Teachings  of  Vedanta  according  to  Ramanuja,'  in 
Wiener  ZUchr.  /.  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgenl,  xxii. 

i  Vtdanta  Sitra,  n.  U.  11  S.,  and  SaAkark't  remarks  oo  n. 
ii.  IL 


Sutra  by  Kai^ada.  They  reasoned  in  the  following  way  :  Things 
that  exist  and  are  not  produced  from  a  cause  are  eternal ;  they 
may  be  inferred  from  (tlie  fact  that  all  known  things  are)  pro- 
ducts. Besides,  as  we  call  everjthing  we  perceive  uon. eternal, 
this  idea  of  non-eternity  presupposes  eternity  (iv.  i.  1-4).  And 
finally  the  fact  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  ultimate,  i.*.  un- 
caused, causes  of  things,  constitutes  our  ignorance,  and  thus  wf 
are  forced  to  assume  that  tliese  ultimate  causes  are  etemaL 

But  there  is  another  interpretation  of  the  last  sutra  (iv.  L  6X 
which  consists  only  of  one  word,  'ignorance';  i.e.,  aa  we  can 
imagine  no  other  cause  of  the  destruction  of  a  thing  than  the 
disjunction  or  destruction  of  its  causes,  it  follows  that  the  last 
causes  must  be  eternal. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  sutras  here  given 
the  writer  relies  not  so  much  on  the  modem  com- 
mentaries (for  there  is  no  pld  one  in  existence), 
as  on  their  refutation  by  Saiikara,  which  shows 
us  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them  more 
tlian  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  these  eternal  things,  the  causes  of  the  non- 
eternal  ones,  are  the  atoms;  but  they  are  not 
visible.  For  the  sutra  goes  on  to  declare  that  a 
great  thing  may  be  visible,  if  it  has  many  con- 
stituent parts  and  possesses  colour  (IV.  i.  6).  The 
next  sutra  (not  in  our  text,  but  as  quoted  in  the 
Nyaya  Vartika,  p.  233)  states  that  the  atom  is 
invisible,  because  it  is  not  composed  of  material 
parts.  Now,  a  thing  is  great  if  it  is  composed  of 
many  constituent  parts,  or  if  the  parts  themselves 
are  great,  or  if  they  are  arranged  in  a  peculiar  way 
(VII.  i.  9,  not  as  m  our  text,  but  as  quoted  bj 
^ahkara  on  Ved.  Sut.  II.  ii.  11).  The  reverse  of  this 
holds  good  with  the  small  anu  (i.e.  atom);  that  is 
to  say,  the  atom  is  not  composed  of  parts. 

The  discussion,  carried  on  in  the  next  sQtras 
( 10-20),  comes  to  this.  The  expressions  '  great, 
small,  long,  short,'  as  used  in  common  parlance, 
are  relative  terms,  the  same  thing  being  called 
great  with  reference  to  one  thing  and  small  with 
reference  to  another.  These  expressions  refer  to 
great  (or  long)  things  only,  since  only  snch  are 
visible,  and  therefore  they  are  used  in  a  secondary 
meaning.  In  their  primary  sense  '  great '  and 
'  small '  are  not  relative  terms,  but  denote  distinct 
kinds  or  genera  of  dimension  (just  as  red  and  blue 
are  different  kinds  of  colour).  For  otherwise  we 
should  speak  of  great  or  small  greatness,  i.e.  we 
should  attribute  qualities  (great  or  small)  to  a 
quality  (greatness),  which  would  be  against  the 
principle  that  qualities  have  no  qualities.  Great- 
ness and  smallness  are  non-et«mal  in  non-etemal 
things ;  in  eternal  things  they  are  eternal,  i.e. 
absolute  or  infinite.  The  absolutely  small  is  called 
globular  [parimandala). 

About  the  other  propenies  of  the  atoms  we  have  the  following 
statements.  The  qualities  of  earthen  and  other  things — colour, 
taste,  smell,  and  touch — vanish  on  the  destruction  of  the  thing 
itself ;  accordingly  they  must  be  eternal  in  eternal  things,  i.e.  in 
atoms.  And  so  they  are  in  the  atoms  of  water,  fire,  and  wind. 
In  earth,  however,  as  well  as  in  atoms  of  earth,  (some)  qualities 
are  pdkaja,  i.e.  changeable  by  heat  (viL  L  1-6).  Different  atoms 
may  come  into  conjunetion  (iv.  ii.  4).  In  the  beginning  of 
creation  the  atoms  are  set  in  motion  by  adr^ta,  i.e.  merit  and 
demerit  of  creatures  in  the  past  period  (v.  ii,  IS).  The  intemsl 
organ  also  is  an  atom  (vii.  i.  23). 

This  is  all  the  information  about  atoms  we  can 
gatherfrom  the  Vaiiesika  Sutra.  But,  short  though 
it  be,  it  is  enough  to  show  us  the  actual  state  of 
the  atomic  theory  at  the  time  of  Kanada  and  the 
arguments  used  by  him  in  establishing  that  theory. 
Two  things  deserve  to  be  noticed.  Firstly,  the 
word  for  '  atom '  used  in  our  text,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  in  the  A'ydi/a  Siitra  too,  is  anu  ;  only  in  the 
sutra  quoted  in  the  Nydya  Vartika  do  we  meet 
with  paramanu,  the  usual  form  with  all  later 
authors  ;  but  this  may  be  a  mistake  of  the  Varti- 
kakara,  who  quoted  from  memory.  Secondly,  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  atoms,  which  is 
based  on  the  impossibility  of  unlimited  division  of 
a  thing,  was  not  yet  made  use  of  by  the  author  of 
the  Vai.iesika  Sutra. 

2.  In  the  Nydya  Sutra  by  Gautama,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Bhdsya,  or  old  commentary  on  it,  by 
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Vitsyayana,  who  wrote  in  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  or 
earlier,  some  aspects  of  the  atomic  theory  are 
discussed,  and  objections  raised  to  it  by  o|i|Minents 
are  refuted.  Gautama  shared  the  opiiiioiis  of  the 
Vai.4esikas  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  atoms 
describeJ  above.  For,  since  he  incidentally  re- 
marks (IV.  i.  67)  that  the  black  colour  (of  eartlien 
atoms)  is  not  eternal  (though  existing  from  eter- 
nity), it  follows  that  lie  considered  the  properties 
jf  water,  tire,  and  wind  to  be  eternal.  The 
iuetai)liysical  questions,  however,  relating  to  atoms 
are  fully  discussed  by  Gautama,  and  further  ex- 
plained by  Vatsyayana.  In  the  two  places  (il.  i.  36 
and  IV.  ii.  14  ti.)  where  they  occur,  they  are  brought 
In  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  the  '  whole  and  its 
parts.'  The  Naiyayikas  maintain  that  the  whole 
IS  something  more  than  its  parts  ;  it  is  a  different 
thing  (arthdntara),  not  separated  from  its  parts, 
but  rather  something  in  addition  to  them.  We 
perceive  the  whole  thing  as  such,  e.g.  a  tree, 
though  we  see  only  the  front  parts,  and  not  the 
middle  and  back  ones  ;  and  thus  we  see  a  thing 
though  we  cannot  see  the  atoms  of  which  it  con- 
sists. The  question  of  atoms  is  then  discussed  in 
this  way.  A  thing  consisting  of  parts  is  called  a 
whole,  but  each  part  must  again  be  considered  as 
a  whole,  and  so  the  parts  of  a  part,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  If  we  never  could  come  to  last  parts, 
we  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  the  whole,  and 
so  the  whole  would  be  dissolved  into  nothing.  But 
the  division  reaches  its  limit  in  the  atom,  which 
cannot  be  divideil  any  further,  as  we  assume  it  to 
be  absolutely  small. 

Another  proof  is  the  following.  II  the  dI^'iaion  into  parts  had 
DO  limit,  the  mote  {truti)  would  not  dilTer  in  size  from  the 
highest  mountaiu,  because  both  would  have  the  sauie  niniiber  of 
parts  (IV.  ii.  1  f.).  The  text  then  proceeds  to  refute  objections 
raised  against  the^notion  of  atoms  as  indivisible  smallest  things 
without  parts.  Akdia  ('air'),  as  the  Vai^esikas  assert,  is  a 
simple,  all-pervading,  and  inQuil«  substance  :  the  question  is 
put  whether  it  penetrates  the  atoms  or  not.  If  it  does,  the 
atom  must  have  parts  ;  it  not,  akaia  would  not  be  all-pervadiu^. 
The  reply  is  that  the  atom  has  no  exterior  or  interior,  nor  is  it 
hollow  inside,  but  it  is  a  simple  not  a  compound  thing.  It  is 
further  objected  that,  since  the  atom  has  a  form,  being  globular, 
aDd  since  the  form  of  a  thing  consists  in  the  disposition  of  its 
parte,  the  atom  must  have  parts.  And  again,  when  three  atoms 
are  in  juxtaposition,  that  in  the  middle  touches  the  one  to  the 
left  with  its  right  side,  and  that  on  the  right  with  its  left  side  ; 
and  when  the  atom  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  we  can  distinguish 
six  sides  of  the  atom  which  must  be  considered  its  parts.  And 
If  the  six  sides  were  reduced  to  one  (i.e.  if  the  atom  were  a  mere 
point),  then  the  aggregate  of  the  seven  atoms  would  take  up  no 
more  space  than  one  atom,  and  consequently  a  jar  could  be  re- 
duced to  the  size  of  an  atom,  and  liL-nce  become  invisible.  These 
arguments  are  met  by  the  declaration  that  the  division  of  the 
atom  into  parts  is  not  real,  but  a  mode  of  expression  only. 

The  following  are  some  opinions  on  atoms,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Nydya  Vdrtika  (6th  cent.  A.  D. ), 
but  the  autliors  of  which  are  not  named.  Some 
thought  that  the  mote  which  is  seen  in  a  ray  of 
the  Bun  entering  a  window  is  an  atom.  Others 
believed  that  atoms  do  not  occur  singly  {asam/uxtu), 
but  always  in  aggregates  (p.  234).  Some,  ap- 
parently Buddhists,  maintained  that  the  atoms 
were  not  eternal,  because  they  possess  motion. 
The  Naiyayikas  agree  with  the  Vaisesikas  that 
the  atoms  are  set  into  motion  by  adrstci,  i.e.  merit 
and  demerit,  but  expressly  state  that  God  {livara) 
directs  the  action  of  the  atoms.* 

3.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  Naiyayikas,  who 
held  diHerent  views  on  atoms,  were  Buddhists  of 
the  Vaibhasika  and  Sautrantika  schools,  as  was 
said  at  the  beginning.  The  Vaibhasikas  main- 
tained that  external  things  can  be  directly  per- 
ceived, the  Sautrantikas  that  they  can  only  be 
inferred.  Sahkara,  who  comjirises  Doth  under  the 
name  of  Sarvaslivftdin,  describes  their  ojdnions  on 
atoms  in  his  commentary  on  Ved.Sut.  II.  li.  18  thus: 

'  These  Buddhists  acknowledge  the  four  elements,  earth, 
water,  fire,  and  wind,  with  their  properties  and  products,  in- 
cluding the  organs  of  sense ;  the  four  elements  are  atomic  ; 
the  earth  atoms  have  the  quality  of  harshness,  the  water-atoms 

•  Xi/dya  rirtUta.  p.  461 II. 


that  of  viscidity,  the  flre-atoms  that  of  heat,  and  the  wind- 
atoms  that  of  motion  ;  in  combination  these  atoms  fonn  earthly 
things,'  etc. 

More  details  we  learn  from  the  work  of  the 
Tibetan  Iijion  yah  biad  pa,  of  which  Wassilielf 
has  given  an  abstract,*  from  the  Abhidharmakoia 
vyiik/iyd,  a  work  of  the  idealistic  school  Yoga- 
ch.ara  (for  a  transcript  of  which  the  present  writer 
is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof,  de  la  ValWe 
Poussin),  and  from  Prajiiakaramati's  commentary 
on  the  Bodhichnrydvatdra  (ix.  8f.,  95  f.). 

The  Vaibhasikas  admitted  that  an  atom  had  six 
sides,  but  they  maintained  that  they  made  but 
one,  or,  what  conies  to  the  same,  that  the  space 
within  an  atom  could  not  be  divided.  Their  opinion 
has  been  disputed  by  the  Naiyayikas  in  an  old 
verse  quoted  in  the  Nydya  Vdrtika  (p.  521).  They 
further  asserted  that  atoms  were  amenable  to 
sense-knowledge,  though  they  were  not  visible 
apart,  just  as  a  dim-sighted  man  sees  a  mass  of  hair, 
though  he  cannot  see  a  single  hair.  This  view,  too, 
was  disputed  by  the  Naiyayikas,  who  maintained 
that  the  atom  is  transcenilental  (atindriya),  not 
perceptible  to  sense  (aindriyaka).'\ 

The  Sautrantikas  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
aggregate  of  seven  atoms  as  the  smallest  com- 
pound (anu).X  Their  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  (globular)  atoms  did  not  touch  one  an- 
other completely,  but  that  there  was  an  interval 
between  them  ;  but  some  held  diflFerent  views.  All 
agreed  that  the  atom  is  indivisible,  though  some 
admitted  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  having 
parts,  viz.  eight  sides.  Both  the  Vaibhasikas  and 
the  Sautrantikas  declare  that  atoms  are  not  hol- 
low, and  cannot  penetrate  one  another. 

Most  points' in  the  Buddhistical  opinions  which 
we  have  related  are  also  discussed  in  the  Nydya 
Sutra,  Bhdjsya,  and  Vdrtika ;  all  the  speculations 
on  atoms  we  have  dealt  with  in  this  our  second 
group  (the  Vaisesika  Sutra  perhaps  excepted) 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  having  oeen 
current  in  the  same  period,  i.e.  in  the  beginning 
of  our  era  down  to  the  6th  cent,  and  later. 

III.  The  latest  improvement  of  the  atomic  theory 
consists  in  the  assumption  of  dvyanukas,  etc.  lb 
was  first  taught  by  Praiastapdda  (p.  28),  and  is 
plainly  referred  to  by  Udyotakara;§  it  was  re- 
ceived as  a  tenet  in  all  later  works  of  what  may 
be  called  the  combined  Nyaya-Vaisesika.  The 
fusion  of  these  two  schools  began  early,  and  seems 
to  have  been  complete  at  the  time  when  the 
Nydya  Vdrtika  was  written  ;  for  in  this  work  the 
Vaiscsika  Sfilrn  is  several  times  quoted  simply  as 
the  Sutra  or  Sdstra,  and  once  (p.  222)  its  author 
is  called  Paramarsi,  a  title  accorded  only  to  the 
highest  authority.  From  that  time  dvyanukas 
are  quite  familiar  in  Sanskrit  writers.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  two  atoms  (■paramdtiu)  form  one  binary 
(dvyanuka),  and  that  three  or  morel!  dvyanukas 
form  one  tryanuka,  which  is  'great'  and  per- 
ceptible by  the  eye.  From  tryanukas  are  pro- 
duced all  things.  Modern  writers  further  assume 
chaturanukas,  formed  of  four  tn/amikas,  etc.  The 
reasoning  that  led  to  this  highly  artificial  theory 
is  the  following.lT  The  rule  that  the  quality  of 
the  product  is  derived  from  the  corresponding 
quality  of  the  cause  does  not  apply  to  dvyanukns 
and  tryanukas.  For  in  that  ca.se  the  'small' 
doyaiiukas  would  produce  a  'small*  tryanuka,  not 
a  great 'one  as  required.  And  if  the  smallness 
of  the  dvyanukas  were  produced  from  the  like 
quality  of  the  paramdnut,  it  would  be  of  a  higher 
degree,  just  as  two  great  things  produce  one  greater 

•  Der  Briddhismut,  pp.  208,  307  f.,  337  of  the  Oerm.  ti. 

\  KyOya  Sutra,  il.  i.  36,  iv.  ii.  H  ;  cf.  Nyaya  Vdrtika,  p.  232. 

t  Cf.  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Si-yu-ki,  i.  60.  In  Pauranic  mcasurAs  S 
pafaimfnu,'i  =  \  pnrasuk^ma  (Wilson,  I'u'Apu  Purdi;^,  I.  D8  o.). 

§  Ni/itya  Vdrtika,  p.  443.  II  Sridhara,  p.  3'2. 

^1  .Vlhalye's  note  to  Tarka SaAgraha,  Bombay  Sanskrit  8«rl«k 
I).  Ui. 
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thing ;  but  the  paramanu  is  that  than  which  no- 
thing smaller  can  be  imagined.  Therefore  it  is 
not  the  dimension  of  the  cause,  viz.  of  the  parts, 
■which  produces  the  peculiar  dimension  of  the 
dvyanuka  and  tryanuka,  but  another  quality : 
number.  The  number  of  the  dvyanukas  in  the 
tryanuka  has  the  effect  of  producing,  on  the  latter, 
greatness,  a  dimension  which  differs  in  kind  from 
that  of  its  parts.  Dvyanukas  have  been  assumed 
for  the  following  reason.  As  ^eat  things  are  of 
two  kinds,  eternal  (viz.  the  inhnitely  great  ones, 
e.g.  space)  and  non-eternal,  so  both  kinds  must  be 
found  in  '  small '  things.  Eternal  small  things  are, 
of  course,  the  atoms.  Non-eternal  ones  must 
therefore  consist  of  atoms ;  they  are  the  dvy- 
anukas.' Now  number  is  produced  by  the  '  notion 
which  refers  to  many  TxaxiXes'  (apek^abuddhi) ;  and 
such  a  notion  presupposes  an  intellect  to  form  it ; 
in  our  case  it  must  be  the  intellect  of  one  who 
perceives  all  the  atoms  and  dvyanukas,  and  who 
therefore  must  be  omniscient — that  is,  God.  With- 
out him  in  whose  intellect  the  notion  of  duality 
in  dvyanukas  subsists,  there  would  not  be  any 
dvyanukas  or  any  tryanukas,  and  consequently 
there  would  not  be  anything  whatever.  This 
strange  idea,  found  in  nuce  already  in  Praiasta- 
pada,  was  brought  forward  by  Udayana  (12th  cent.) 
as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 

Having  passed  in  review  all  forms  of  the  atomic 
theory  which  are  known  to  us  at  present,  we  must 
now  inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  theory.  Two 
points  appear  to  be  of  chief  importance  for  our 
inquiry :  firstly,  that  the  name  of  atom  is  anu, 
'  small,'  or  paramanu,  '  absolutely  small ' ;  and 
secondly,  that  '  small '  was  generally  considered 
to  differ,  not  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  'great.' 
In  accordance  with  this  notion  which  is  shared  by 
all,  even  by  the  opponents  of  the  atomic  theory,  the 
small,  or,  as  we  had  better  call  it,  the  infinitesimal, 
had  to  be  assumed  as  existing,  and  needed  no 
further  proof.  The  idea  of  the  infinitesimal  in 
this  sense  seems  to  have  already  been  current  in 
the  time  of  the  Upanisads,  where  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  statement  that  Brahman  is  smaller 
than  the  small,  and  that  the  self  (dtman)  is  small 
(anu).  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  conception  of  the 
atom,  the  idea  of  the  infinitesimal  had  not  only  to 
be  applied  to  matter,  but  it  had,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  joined  to  the  idea  of  its  indestructibility. 
Reasoning  from  analogy  apparently  came  in  to 
help ;  as  the  absolutely  great,  e.g.  sjiace,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  be  eternal,  so  the  absolutely 
small,  the  atom,  must  also  be  assumed  to  be 
eternal.  At  any  rate,  the  notion  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal led,  by  easy  steps,  to  the  conception  of  the 
atom.  It  was  probably  in  this  early  stage  of  de- 
velopment that  the  Jains  took  up  the  idea  of  the 
atom  and  made  use  of  it  in  their  metaphysical 
speculations.  But  in  India  the  inventors  of  a  new 
theory  have  generally  been  forgotten,  and  the 
fame  attached  to  it  went  to  those  who  succeeded 
in  defending  the  theory  against  all  opponents  and 
in  thus  putting  it  on  a  base  of  firm  reasoning. 
ThLs  task  seems  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
VaLsesikas.  For  the  atomic  theory  makes  an  in- 
tegral part  of  their  system,  and  in  their  Sutra  we 
find  the  outlines  of  the  arguments  used  to  establish 
it.  Moreover,  when  the  atomic  theory  is  discussed 
in  the  Vedanta  Sutra,  it  is  there  ascribed  to  the 
Vaisesikas,  and  at  the  same  time  treated  as  one 
of  their  cardinal  tenets ;  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  author  of  the  Vedanta  Sutra  looked 
on  the  Vaisesikas  as  the  principal  upholders,  if  not 
the  authors,  of  the  atomic  theory. 

When  once  firmly  established,  the  atomic  theory 
must  ha\  e  liad  much  persuasive  power  with  many 
philosophers ;  for  it  put  in  place  of  the  primitive  con- 
•  Praiastapada,  p.  131,  tnd  Sridhara,  p.  133. 


ception  of  matter  as  an  eternal  but  quite  undefined 
substance  the  more  rational  notions  which  offered 
an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  perpetual  change 
of  things  while  still  maintaining  the  eternity 
of  matter.  The  Northern  Buddhists  adopted  it, 
though  they  had  to  deny  the  eternity  of  atoms, 
according  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Buddhism 
that  there  are  no  eternal  things.  Even  some  ad- 
herents of  Yoga  admitted  paramanu^,  defining 
them  as  the  smallest  particles  in  which  the  three 
gunas  are  present.*  The  Mimaihsakas  are  said 
by  Prajnakararaati  to  have  acknowledged  eternal 
atoms ;  t  and  the  same  holds  good  with  the  Ajl- 
vikas,  as  stated  above. 

It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  W. 
HandtJ  has  maintained  the  Buddhist  origin  of 
the  atomic  theory.  '  Starting,'  he  says,  '  from  the 
fundamental  view  of  original  Buddhism,  which 
looked  on  the  sanisara  as  continual  springing  into 
existence  and  perishing,  they  regarded  the  whole 
material  world  as  an  aggregate  of  non-eternal 
atoms,  just  as  the  spiritual  one  was  produced 
by  the  aggregate  of  the  five  skandhas.'  But 
non-eternity  seems  to  reverse  the  idea  of  the 
atom  as  it  is  generally  understood.  And  if,  as 
Handt  asserts,  the  Buddhists,  in  order  to  explain 
the  perpetual  flow  of  existence,  '  naturally  hit  on 
the  assumption  of  non-eternal  atoms  which  are 
divided  into  four  classes  according  to  the  four 
elements,'  still  it  would  seem  not  to  have  sufficed 
them  even  for  that  purpose.  For  the  Sautrantikaa 
have  brought  forward  their  famous  theory  of  the 
momentariness  of  all  things  (ksanikavada).  Every 
thing,  according  to  this  theory,  exists  but  for  a 
moment,  and  is  in  the  next  moment  replaced  by 
a  facsimile  of  itself,  very  much  as  in  a  kinemato- 
scopic  view.  The  thing  is  nothing  but  a  series 
(santana)  of  such  momentary  existences  (k^Tia). 
Here  time  is,  as  it  were,  resolved  into  atoms. 
This  theory  explains  perfectly  well  the  perpetual 
change  of  tnings,  and  apparently  was  invented  for 
that  purpose.  StUl,  the  Sautrantikas  retained  the 
atomic  theory  alleged  by  Dr.  Handt  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Buddhists  for  the  same  purpose. 
We  shall  therefore  not  err  in  supposing  that  the 
Buddhists  did  not  invent  the  atomic  theory  as  a  prop 
for  their  fundamental  dogma,  but  advocated  it  be- 
cause it  belonged  to  the  stock  of  physical  and  meta- 
physical ideas  which  passed  current  during  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  in  Northern  India. 

LrrsRATURB.  —  Handt,  Du  atomistifchs  Gnindiarje  der 
Vaiiefikaphilosophu,  Rostock,  1900.  A  full  discussion  of  the 
Atomic  Tlieories  is  lacking.  The  ori^naJ  works  are : — L 
Tattvdrthdchigama  Sutra,  by  Uraasvati,  translated  in  Zeii' 
schrift  d.  deutsch.  morgenl.  Ges.  vol.  li.  p.  612  ff.  II.  Vaitefika 
Sutra  and  Praiastapada  Bhdfj/a.  Sydya  Sutra  with  Bhdtya 
and  Kartti:a,  at  the  places  quoted  in  the  article.    III.  See  above, 

p.  20L  H.  Jacobi. 

ATOMIC  THEORY  (Muhammadan). --The 
genesis  of  atomic  theories  among  Muslim  thinkers 
13  shrouded  in  obscurity.  It  is  probable  that  such 
theories  found  their  way  into  Islam  tlirough  the 
medium  of  the  Aristotelian  physics  and  the  Neo- 
Platonic  commentaries  dealing  therewith.  As  far 
back,  at  all  events,  as  we  can  follow  the  "Towth  of 
atomism  in  this  field,  we  find  it  imbued  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  Aristotelian  and  Neo-I'latonic  thought. 

We  can  trace  the  presence  of  such  atomistic 
doctrine  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  Al-Na??am 
(t  A.D.  845)  is  mentioned  as  having  been  an  op- 
ponent thereof,  while  al-Kindi  (t  A.D.  c.  870)  wrote 
a  treatise  against  its  adherents. 

The  first  recognizable  form  of  the  doctrine  is  that 
which  it  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Abu  Hashim  of 
Basra  (t  c.  933  A.D. ).  His  theory,  which  is  practically 

•  Nyaya  Vdrtika,  p.  281  f.,  and  Yoga  Sutra,  L  40. 
t  Com.  on  BodJiichdri/dmldra,  ix.  127. 
t  DU    atomittische    Grundlage     der    YaUetikafiaiotoflKU, 
lUwtock,  1900. 
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that  of  the  Basrensian  Mu'tazilites  of  the  10th 
cent.,  is  found  in  the  Kitdbu  'l-masail  of  Abu 
Rashid  Said  b.  Muhammad  b.  Said  al-Naisabari, 
whose  lifetime  falls  between  A.u.  932  and  1068. 
We  give  here  a  concise  summary  of  his  views. 

The  atom  {al-juz  alladhi  la,  yutajazzu),  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  the  substance  (al-jauhar), 
possesses  in  itself  (jauhar  fard),  as  the  attribute 
involved  in  its  very  essence,  the  capacity  of  tillin" 
space  (tahayyuz).  The  '  substances  '  are  of  cubical 
form,  and  they  are  all  of  the  same  sort.  Hence  the 
only  real  difference  amongst  them  lies  in  the  fact 
that  each  occupies  a,  dehnite  portion  of  space 
{hayuiz).  Besides  existence  and  spatiality,  each 
has  likewise  a  certain  range  (jiha),  or  spatial  per- 
sistence, by  means  of  which  others  are  prevented 
from  usurping  its  position.  Finally,  the  sub- 
stances have  the  property  of  assuming  accidents, 
in  virtue  of  which  they  are  qualitatively  de- 
termined. 

These  substances  move  in  empty  spaces,  and 
interact  by  pressure  and  impact.  The  proof  of 
this  is  sought  not  merely  on  deductive  lines,  but 
by  way  of  simple  experiments.  According  to  the 
older  form  of  atomism,  as  set  forth  by  Democritus, 
Nothing  is  no  less  a  fact  than  Something  (/4t)  naXKor 
ri  Sir  fi  rb  lajSif  eli-oi),  and  by  '  nothing '  in  this  case 
was  meant  simply  empty  space.  As  a  result  of  the 
infusion  of  later  theories,  however,  this  idea  is 
wholly  discarded  in  Islam,  and  the  states  of  being 
and  not-being  are  distinguished  as  existing  in  the 
substance  itself  ;  or,  in  other  words,  even  the  non- 
existent, as  something  known,  i.e.  distinguished 
from  something  else,  is  possessed  of  substantiality. 

The  essence  of  the  atom,  or  substance,  is  in- 
dependent of  its  existence — a  statement  which 
probably  means  that  such  essence  might  form  the 
content  or  object  of  the  Divine  thought  or  of 
human  knowledge.  The  substances  are  not  created 
by  God  :  He  simply  brings  them  into  existence,  or 
lets  them  come  forth.  When  they  have  attained 
the  status  of  actual  being,  they  have  certain  neces- 
sary modes  of  existence  {'a/cwdn),  such  as  motion 
ana  rest,  union  and  separation.  Other  accidents 
again  are  contingent,  i.e.  each  several  substance 
may  assume  an  indetinite  number  and  variety  of 
accidents,  so  long  as  these  are  not  mutually 
antagonistic. 

The  substances  and  the  bodies  they  go  to  con- 
stitute are  endowed  with  duration  in  time.  Their 
annihilation — the  cessation  of  their  existence — is 
possible,  but  only  in  their  totality,  i.e.  only  if  the 
whole  world  were  to  pass  away  at  once. 

Such,  apart  from  insignihcant  differences  of 
view,  was  the  theory  of  the  Basrensian  thinkers. 
From  these  the  scholars  of  Baghdad  dill'ered  in 
many  ways.  The  teaching  of  the  latter  school  is 
kno\vn  to  us  most  fully  in  the  form  subsequently 
given  to  it — first  of  all,  probably,  by  Abii  Bakr 
al-B&qilan!  (t  c.  1012)— in  the  Ash'arite  or  orthodox 
Kalam.  A  most  comprehensive  account  of  tliis 
doctrine  is  given  by  Mainionides  (1135-1204),  and 
it  is  largely  upon  his  description  that  the  following 
outline  is  based. 

The  entire  world,  of  which  God  is  the  absolutely 
free  Creator,  consists  of  indivisible  substances  or 
atoms,  and  their  accidents.  These  substances, 
taken  separately,  are  mere  points ;  they  have  no 
magnitude  or  extension,  and  are  thus  iiiiiicrceptible 
to  sense.  Tlicy  have  their  hayyiz,  or  natural  posi- 
tion, which,  however,  in  contradistinction  to  makCin, 
does  not  involve  quantity  or  spatial  magnitude. 
Only  by  aggregation  do  the  infinitesimal  suhstances 
become  spatially  extended  bodies  occupying  the 
tri-dimensional  makdn.  By  union  or  sepuVatioii  of 
substances — which  are  all  of  the  same  kind— bodies 
are  produced  or  (ii^^olved.  What  is  true  of  space 
holds  good  also  of  time.     The  latter  is  generated 


by  the  combination  of  points  of  time  or  moments 
('dndt).  Motion  also,  like  space  and  time,  is 
discontinuous. 

Every  individual  substance  possesses  at  all  times 
a  large  number  of  accidents.  Some  thinkers  even 
hold  that  it  possesses  all  possible  positive  accidents 
or  their  opposites.  Negative  states,  or  privations, 
in  fact,  are  just  as  truly  accidents  as  positive 
states :  death  as  well  as  life,  ignorance  no  less 
than  knowledge,  etc.  Life,  feeling,  thought — in  a 
word,  the  soul  —  are  quite  consistently  classed 
amongst  the  accidents.  Some  writers  regard  the 
soul  as  belonging  to  all  the  atoms  of  the  body, 
while  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  composed  of 
finer  atoms,  or  again,  that  the  soul  and  the  mind 
ajipertain  to  only  one  j)articular  atom  in  the  body. 

No  accident  can  subsist  for  more  than  an  instant, 
and  as  the  substance  is  inseparably  united  with  its 
accidents,  the  measure  of  its  persistence  likewise 
shrinks  to  a  moment  of  time.  Now,  since  the 
entire  aggregate  of  spatial  points  which  constitutes 
the  world  can  maintain  itself  only  for  a  moment, 
it  must  follow  that  the  world  is  created  anew 
by  God  every  instant.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  causal  connexion  or  natural  law,  nothing  save 
the  arbitrary  act  of  an  omnipotent  Creator,  to 
whom  being  and  not-being  are  alike.  God  creates 
as  many  worlds  one  after  another  as  He  chooses, 
and  when  He  ceases  to  create  any  more,  what  He 
then  really  creates  is  Nothing. 

Here,  then,  is  the  religious  purpose  of  this 
atomistic  doctrine  achieved.  The  theory  is  meant 
to  be,  not  an  explanation,  but  a  subversion,  of 
nature.  All  natural  causes  whatever  are  sacrificed 
to  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  Allah.  Anything  is  pos-  \ 
Bible  ;  whatsoever  is  capable  of  being  figured  in  | 
thought  or  imagination  may  come  to  pass.  Of 
everything  that  happens  the  opposite  might  quite 
as  well  happen,  if  Allah  but  willed  it  so. 

This  atomistic  teaching  seems  almost  an  anticipa- 
tion of  Occasionalism,  especially  as  applied,  not  to 
the  course  of  nature  merely,  out  also  to  human 
action.  The  classical  illustration  is  that  of  a  man 
engaged  in  writing.  It  was  maintained  that  Allah 
creates  within  him,  and,  indeed,  creates  anew 
every  instant,  first  the  will,  and  then  the  capacity, 
to  write ;  next,  the  movement  of  the  hand,  and, 
finally,  the  motion  of  the  pen,  concurrent  there- 
with, etc.  Every  factor  in  the  transaction  is 
independent  of  e\  ery  other,  all  the  several  stages 
of  the  process  emanating  from  God  alone.  It  is 
only  in  aiijiearance  that  we  have  a  coherent  action  ; 
only  in  ajipearance  is  there  a  self-consistent  and 
harmoniou.sly-working  world  in  space  and  time. 
That  the  world  and  human  life  appear  to  be  per- 
vaded by  a  causal  nexus  is  due  simply  to  the  tact 
that  meanwhile,  and  as  a  rule,  Allah  does  not 
choose  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  events  by  a 
miracle.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  He  might  so 
intervene  at  any  moment. 

LiTRRATURH. — M.  Schreiner,  Der  Kaldm  in  der  jCduchsn 
Literature  1895  (xiii.  *  Bericht  uber  die  Lehranstalt  L  d.  WU. 
senscb.  d.  Judeiithums  in  Berlin '),  and  Sttulifn  xiber  Jtuhu'a 
hen  Jehuda,  101)0  (xviil.  'Bericht,' etc.);  Kitalm 't-masdil  fi'l- 
bil(i/  t/ejn  al-lia^rinin  wa'l- Bmjdd^ijjin — At-kaliim  til-^awA. 
hir :  Dis  atuinistivrhe  Substanze-nle/ire  aug  dtin  Buchder  StreiV^ 
Jraijen  zwischen  Jiasrensem  unci  Bafidadeiisem,  ed.  Biram 
(I.e3den,  19U2)  ;  itaiwonides'  DaltUat  al-ha'trin:  Lt  Gxtitie  det 
EgariH,  ed.  Miinic  (1866),  I.  Ijociil.  876  8.  ;  Ahron  ben  Klia't  Ef 
}iaiiyim,  ed.  Steinsciiueider  and  Delitxscb  {Leipzig,  1841) ; 
Kurd  Lasswitz,  (Jcsch.d.  Attnniittik  vom  Mitutailer  bu  Newton 
(Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1890),  i.  134  ft. 

T.  J.  DK  BOEB. 

ATOMIC  THEORY  (Moditeval  and  Modem).— 
I.  History. — If  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  expansion,  contraction,  solution,  and 
precipitation,  we  are  inevitably  led  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  that  matter  is,  in  its  minute  structure, 
formed  of  particles  with  interspaces.  If  matter  is 
a  continuum,  these  phenomena  are  ultimate  facts, 
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not  to  be  likened  to,  and  not  to  be  explained  by, 
any  other  facts.  We  may  conceive  the  possibility 
of  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  continuum,  but  we 
cannot  explain  it.  If,  however,  we  assume  that 
matter  consists  of  discrete  particles,  a  crowd  of 
particles  is  like  a  crowd  of  people.  Expansion  is  a 
widening  out,  contraction  is  a  drawing  in,  of  the 
crowd.  Solution  is  the  thorough  mixture  of  two 
crowds,  precipitation  is  the  expulsion  or  segregation 
of  certain  members  of  the  crowd.  Other  pheno- 
mena, too,  find  an  easy  explanation.  Thus, 
evaporation  is  the  passing  away  of  members  of 
the  crowd  from  its  boundary.  It  is  no  necessary 
part  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  space  between  the 
particles  is  a  vacuum.  We  know  that  there  is 
air  between  the  members  of  a  crowd  of  people.  So 
there  may  be  some  kind  of  material  between  the 
particles  of  matter,  displaced  when  other  particles 
squeeze  their  way  in. 

When  we  trace  tlie  history  of  the  speculations 
about  the  constitution  of  matter  from  mediaeval 
into  modem  times,  we  find  that  the  atomic  doc- 
trine of  Greek  philosophers — the  doctrine  tliat  the 
minute  particles  are  indivisible — has  fallen  into 
disfavour  (see  Atomic  Theory  [Greek]).  The 
media?val  philosophers  no  doubt  thought  of  matter 
as  composed  of  minute  parts,  and  they  followed 
the  ancient  philosophers  in  regarding  the  parts 
as  of  four  kinds,  four  elements — fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water.  Ordinary  bodies  were  '  mixed  bodies,' 
mixtures  of  these  four,  in  different  proportions 
in  different  bodies.  But  the  elements  were  not 
always  elements  in  the  modern  sense.  It  was 
sometimes  thought  that  they  could  be  transformed 
one  into  another.  Roger  Bacon,  for  instance,  in 
the  13th  cent,  held  that  the  four  elements  were 
made  of  hyle  (BXt;),  that  each  could  be  converted  into 
the  nature  of  anotlier,  and  everything  into  any- 
thing else.  Wheat  is  a  possible  man,  and  man  is 
possible  wheat  (de  Arte  Chymice). 

These  four  elements  were  still  dominant  when 
modern  science  began  ;  and  long  thereafter  they 
hindered  progress,  not  disappearing  indeed  till  the 
18th  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
period,  matter  was  regarded  as  consisting  of  par- 
ticles, but  the  particles  were  not  atomic.  Thus 
Francis  Bacon  in  tlie  Novum  Organum  (1620)  in 
several  passages  mentions  the  '  atoms '  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  only  to  discard  them,  and  in  one 
passage  he  says : 

•  Nor  by  this  are  we  brought  to  the  (Epicurean)  Atom,  which 
presupposes  a  vacuum,  and  matter  immutable  (both  of  which 
are  false),  but  to  true  Particles,  as  they  are  found  to  be'  {Sov. 
Org.  bk.  ii.  §  8,  Kite-bin's  tr.). 

Bacon  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
theory  of  matter  by  nis  clear  statement  of  the 
doctrine  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion  of  the 
particles  : 

•Heat  is  motion,  not  ex-pansive  uniformly  in  the  whole,  but 
expansive  through  the  les-^er  particles  of  the  body  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  restrained,  repellL-d,  and  reflected  ;  so  that  it  obtains 
an  alternative  motion,  ever  hurrying,  striving,  struggling,  and 
irritated  by  repercussion  ;  whence  the  fury  of  tire  and  heat  has 
its  origin  '  (i&.  bk.  ii.  §  20,  iii,).  '  Heat  is  motion,  expansive,  re- 
strained, and  struggling  through  the  lesser  parts  of  (a  body) ' 
(ti>.  iv.) 

These  passages  clearly  imply  a  crowd  of  separate 
particles  knocking  each  other  further  apart  when 
heated,  that  is,  when  thrown  into  more  violent 
motion.  Between  the  particles  Bacon  appears  to 
have  supposed  that  tliere  was  an  intangible, 
weightless,  continuous  material  which  he  called 
'spirit.'  Had  he  lived  later,  probably  he  would 
have  called  it  '  ether.'  He  speaks  of 
'the  action  and  motion  of  spirit  enclosed  in  tan^ble  bodies. 
For  everything  tangible  that  we  know  contains  an  invisible  and 
intaiigilile  spirit,  and  covers  and  seems  to  clothe  it.  Hence  that 
powerful  triple  source  (of  effects)  and  wondrous  process  of  spirit 
in  a  tangible  body.  For  spirit  in  a  tangible  thing,  (1)  if  emitted, 
contracts  and  dries  up  bodies ;  (2)  if  retained,  softens  and  me]t« 
them ;  (3)  if  neither  entirely  emitted  nor  entirely  retained, 
modela  thejn,  gives  them  limbs,  assimilates,  carries  them  out, 


organizes  them,'  etc.      'Spirit  has  no  weight'  lop.  cit,  bk.  U, 

§  m. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  Bacon  held  that 

the  totality  of  matter  is  constant. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  detailed  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  matter  was  made  by  Descartes  in  his 
Frincipia  PhllusojihicB  (1644).  He  held  that  what- 
ever we  can  clearly  perceive  is  true,  clear  per- 
ception being  of  that  which  is  present  and  manifest 
to  the  mind  giving  attention  to  it  (pt.  i.  xxx.,  xlv.). 
Applying  tins  doctrine  to  the  parts  of  matter,  he 
is  led  to  the  rejection  of  indivisible  atoms.  For 
however  small  we  suppose  the  parts,  we  are 
always  able  in  thought  to  divide  any  one  of  them 
into  two  or  more  smaller  parts,  and  may  accord- 
ingly admit  their  divisibility.  Again,  he  holds 
that  a  vacuum  or  space  in  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  body  is  repugnant  to  reason.  Extension  in 
space  is  extension  in  substance.  All  space,  then, 
is  filled  with  matter.  Sensible  bodies  are  com- 
posed of  insensible  particles  (pt.  iv.  cci.).  These 
insensible  particles  are  of  three  elementary  forms 
(pt.  iii.  Iii.),  though  constituted  out  of  the  same 
kind  of  material.  The  first  element  consists  of 
very  minute  bits,  of  irregular  shape  and  capable  of 
very  rapid  motion  ;  chips  off  the  particles  forming 
the  second  element,  and  entirely  filling  the  spaces 
between  them.  The  particles  of  the  second  form 
have  become  spheres  by  attrition.  They  are  very 
minute,  and  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  The  third 
form  is  larger  and  slower  in  motion.  The  sun  and 
stars  are  composed  of  the  first  element,  the  sky  of 
the  second,  and  the  earth  and  planets  of  the  third. 
The  second  and  third  elements  appear  to  have 
vortices  of  the  first  element  round  them,  and  these 
vortices  account  for  the  forces  which  the  particles 
exert  upon  each  other.  They  are  like  the  vortices 
which  Descartes  supposed  to  exist  round  the  sun 
and  planets  to  account  for  orbital  motion. 

This  theory  of  the  three  elemental  forms  of 
matter,  fanciful  in  its  beginning,  becomes  more 
fanciful  as  he  builds  it  up.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  served,  except  in  the  mind  of  Descartes,  to 
co-ordinate  facts  or  to  stimulate  investigation. 
But  it  is  important  historically,  as  the  first  sug- 
gestion that  it  might  be  possible  to  consider  in 
detail  the  ultimate  structure  of  matter  and  to 
explain  phenomena  by  this  structure.  It  is  im- 
portant, too,  in  that  it  is  purely  mechanical,  that 
aU  phenomena  are  to  be  explained  by  configuration 
and  motion  of  the  ultimate  particles.  Descartes 
insisted  that  the  sensations  are  excited  by  the 
motion  of  matter  only. 

*  Our  mind  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  motions  of  body  alone 
are  suthcient  to  excite  in  it  all  sorts  of  thoughts,  without  iti 
being  necessary  that  these  should  in  any  way  resemble  the 
motions  which  give  rise  to  them,  and  especially  that  these 
motions  can  excite  in  it  those  confused  thoughts  called  sen- 
sations' (pt.  iv.  cxcvii.,  Veitch's  tr.).  We  perceive  nothing 
outside  ourselves  'except  light,  colours,  smells,  tastes,  sounds, 
and  the  tactile  qualities  ;  and  these  I  have  recently  shown  to  be 
nothing  more,  at  least  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  than 
certain  dispositions  of  the  objects,  consisting  in  magnitude, 
figure,  and  motion '  (pt.  iv.  cxcLx.). 

That  is,  there  is  not  a  separate  light  principle  or 
substance,  smell  principle,  sound  principle.  These 
are  in  our  mincfs.  All  the  ditlerent  senses  are 
excited  by  the  size,  shape,  and  motion  of  the  small 
particles  of  which  matter  consists. 

Like  Bacon,  Descartes  held  that  heat  is  a  mode 
of  motion  of  the  particles  (pt.  iv.  xxix.). 

The  most  influential  writer  on  the  structure  of 
matter  in  the  generation  succeeding  that  of  Des- 
cartes is  Robert  Boyle,  who  in  the  Sceptical  Chymist 
(16G1),  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities  (1666),  and 
other  works,  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  chemical 
theory.     He  was  probably  an  atomist. 

'  We  may  consider,"  he  says,  ^(1)  that  there  are  in  the  world 
great  store  of  Particles  of  matter,  each  of  which  ia  too  small 
to  be,  whilst  single,  sensible ;  and,  being  entire,  or  undivided, 
must  ueeds  both  have  its  determinate  shape,  and  be  very  SoUd. 
Insomuch  that  though  it  be  mnUally,  and  by  Dirine  Omni- 
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pot«nce  divisible,  yet  by  reason  of  iU  SmallneM  and  Solidity, 
Nature  doth  scarce  ever  actually  divide  It ;  and  these  may  in 
this  sense  be  called  Minima  or  Prima  yaturatia.  (2)  That 
there  are  also  multitudes  of  corpuscles,  which  are  made  up  of 
the  ooalitiOD  of  several  of  the  fonuer  Minima  Aatitratia,  and 
whose  bulk  is  so  small,  and  their  Adhesion  so  close  and  strict, 
thAt  each  of  these  little  Primitive  Concretions  or  Clusters  (if  1 
may  so  call  theiu)  of  Particles  is  singly  below  the  discernment  of 
Sense,  and  ihouj^'h  not  absolutely  indivisible  by  Nature  into  the 
Prirna  Naturaiia  that  composed  it,  or  perhajts  into  other  little 
fra^^eots,  yet,  for  the  reasons  freshly  intimatt-d,  they  very 
rarely  happen  to  be  actually  dissolved  or  broken,  but  remain 
eotdre  in  ^reat  variety  of  sensible  Bodies,  and  under  various 
forms  or  dis^ises '  (Forms  and  Qualilies,  p.  71). 

Yet  in  the  prefatory  address  to  the  reader  in  the 
same  work,  he  says  that  ho  lias  forborne  to  use 
arguments  that  are  grounded  on  or  suppose  in- 
divisible corpuscles  called  atoms.  Though  not  a 
Cartesian  he  followed  Descartes,  as  indeed  all  the 
world  has  followed  him,  in  ascribing  the  qualities  of 
natural  bodies  to  the  '  Catholick  and  fertile  Prin- 
ciple Motion,  Bulk,  Shape,  and  Texture  of  the 
minute  parts  of  Matter'  (Forms  and  Qualities,  last 
page).  He,  too,  regarded  heat  as  a  vehement 
agitation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  tending  all 
manner  of  ways  ('Heat  and  Cold,'  Works,  Sliaw's 
ed.  i.  560).  I'ire,  however,  is  the  violent  agitation 
of  the  particles  of  a  subtle  matter.  But  it  is  for  his 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  chemical  combination 
that  we  are  chielly  indebted  to  Boyle.  In  the 
Sceptical  Chymist  he  discards  the  old  elements,  air, 
earth,  and  water,  and  says  that  these  three  are  to 
be  regarded  as  made  up  of  mixed  bodies  rather 
than  mixed  bodies  as  made  up  of  them  ;  and  by 
mixed  bodies  he  means  ordinary  bodies  which  had 
been  regarded  as  mixtures  of  air,  earth,  and  water, 
and  had  so  come  to  be  called  mixed  bodies.  He 
dwells  on  the  idea  that  an  enormous  number  of 
compounds  may  be  made  by  various  arrangements 
of  corpuscles,  and  that  they  differ  from  each  other 
in  notuing  but  the  various  textures  resulting  from 
the  magnitude,  shape,  motion,  and  arrangement 
of  the  small  parts. 

*  One  and  the  same  parcel  of  universal  matter  may  by  various 
alterations  and  contextures  be  brought  to  deserve  the  name 
sometimes  of  a  sulphureous,  and  sometimes  of  a  terrestrial  or 
aqueous  body '  (Shaw's  ed.  ill.  282). 

Boyle  agreed,  then,  with  Descartes  in  thinking 
of  matter  as  one  in  kind,  the  dilTcrences  being  due 
eolely  to  shape,  size,  and  motion  of  the  parts. 

Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  concerned 
himself  very  much  with  speculations  about  the 
ultimate  structure  of  matter.  He  was,  al)ove  all, 
an  experimental  philosopher,  determining  laws  by 
experiment  and  observation,  using  mathematics  to 
deduce  their  consequences,  and  comparing  tliese 
consequences  with  further  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, tnereby  verifying  or  correcting  the  laws.  The 
framing  of  atomic  hypotheses  did  not  come  into 
this  programme.  In  the  Principia  he  hardly  uses 
the  hypothetical  structure  of  matter  at  all.  There 
is  a  suggestion  of  it  in  the  determination  of  the 
velocity  of  sound,  but  a  mere  suggestion.  In  the 
series  of  queries  at  the  end  of  the  Optics  (2nd  and 
3rd  editions)  he  gave  himself  free  play,  and  among 
a  number  of  speculations  he  declared  himself  an 
atomist.  '  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  God  in 
the  beginning  formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  h.ard, 
impenetrable,  movable  Particles' (3rd  ed.  p.  375). 
In  the  history  of  the  subject  Newton  is  mentioned 
only  as  in  all  probability  deflecting  attention 
from  it.  His  immediate  successors  were  occupied 
BO  much  in  following  out  his  methods  that  theories 
of  matter  were  a^iparently  little  studied  or  con- 
sidered by  leaders  in  phy-'^ical  thought. 

But  the  atomic  doctrine  was  probably  making 
way.  One  very  notable  contribution  to  the  particle 
theory  was  made  by  D.  Bernouilli  in  his  Hydro- 
dynamica  (1738),  S  x..  He  suggested  that  a  gas 
consists  of  very  minute  corpuscles  moving  with 
very  great  velocities  in  all  directions,  and  that  the 
pressure  of  a  gas  against  the  walls  of  a  containing 


vessel  is  due  to  the  bombardment  by  these  cor- 
puscles. He  showed  that  with  this  constitution 
the  pressure  would  be  inversely  as  the  volume  if 
the  volume  were  changed,  which  is  '  Boyle's  Law  ' ; 
and  that  if  the  temperature  were  raised  by  increase 
in  the  velocity  of  the  cor]>uscles,  the  pressure  would 
be  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  His 
reasoning  is  somewhat  obscure  and  unconvincing, 
and,  perhaps  on  that  account,  his  theory  remained 
almost  unnoticed  for  more  than  a  century,  when 
it  was  re-discovered  and  was  developed  on  better 
lines. 

In  1758,  Boscovich  published  his  Theoria  Philo- 
sophice  Naturalis.  In  this  work  he  begins  with 
his  celebrated  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  an  atom, 
and  then  seeks  to  show  how  physical  phenomena, 
such  as  collision,  cohesion,  lluid  pressure,  viscosity, 
and  elasticity  may  be  accounted  for  if  matter  is 
composed  of  atoms  such  as  he  imagines.  Accord- 
ing to  his  hypotliesis,  an  atom  is  a  central  point  to 
which  mass  or  inertia  is  assigned,  a  ma.ss-point  let 
us  say,  and  towards  this  point  force  is  acting  so 
that  another  mass-point  is  urged  towards  it  with 
an  acceleration  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  first 
point,  and  varying  with  the  distance  in  such  a  way 
that  at  a  great  distance  the  attraction  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  dist.ance.  But  when  the  dis- 
tance becomes  very  small  the  force  undergoes  one 
or  more  alternations  of  repulsion  and  attraction, 
Hnally  ending  with  a  repulsion  which  is  infinitely 
great  when  the  two  points  are  infinitely  near  eacn 
other.  Two  central  mass-points  can  therefore 
never  actually  coincide.  Boscovich  did  not  assign 
any  formula  for  the  force,  probably  considering 
that  future  experiment  alone  could  determine  the 
law,  but  it  is  easy  to  devise  expressions  which 
satisfy  his  general  conditions. 

For  instance,  if  a  mass-point  is  distant  r  from  a  mass-point  m. 
and  if  its  acceleration  to  iii  is  expressed  by  Tn  (j-a)  {r-£a) 
(r  -  Sa)lr  6,  the  force  is  attractive,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  if  r  is  very  great,  it  increases  as  r  diminishes 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  diminishes  to  zero  when  r=Sa. 
Between  r=^:a  and  r  =  Sa  it  is  a  repulsion,  again  vanishing  at 
r=i'a.  Between  r^Sa  and  r=a  it  is  aa  attraction  changing 
a^'ain  to  a  repulsion  when  r  is  less  than  a,  a  repulsion  becoming 
inlitiite  when  r  is  infinitely  small.  Whatever  the  velocity  of 
approach,  that  velocity  will  be  destroyed  before  the  two  points 
coincide,  i.e.  they  never  will  coincide. 

Perhaps  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  way  in 
whicli  Boscovich's  atoms  would  act,  by  imagining 
that  two  solid  surfaces  are  brought  together.  At 
great  distances  apart  there  is  merely  the  inverse 
square  law  of  gravitative  attraction.  When,  how- 
ever, they  come  very  near,  there  is  mutual  pressure, 
which  we  may  represent  by  supposing  that  the 
surface  atoms  have  come  into  each  other's  first 
siihcre  of  rejmlsion,  and  outside  pressure  is  required 
to  overcoiuK  this  repulsion.  If  the  outside  pressure 
is  made  very  great,  we  may  force  the  atoms  through 
this  sphere  of  repulsiim  into  the  .second  sphere  of 
attraction,  and  we  may  have  equilibrium  at  the 
point  where  the  attraction  again  changes  into  re- 
pulsion. If  we  can  reach  this  point,  the  surfaces 
will  adhere  even  when  the  outside  pressure  is  re- 
moved. Tlius  the  hypothesis  exjilains  the  adhesion 
of  bodies  ]ircssed  very  olo.sely  together. 

Boscovich's  predecessors  had,  like  Newton,  im- 
agined a  little  liard  nucleus  round  the  centre  of  the 
alom  ;  Bo.scovich  showed  that  the  nucleus  was 
unnecessary.  It-s  place  was  efficiently  taken  by 
the  repulsive  force  rapidly  increasing  as  the  centre 
was  appi'oa(-hed.  The  nucleus  had  no  part  to  play, 
and  might  be  discarded. 

The  liyiicilhcsis  at  once  excited  attention.  It  was 
adopted,  for  instance,  by  Priestley  {Vision,  1772, 
and  Matter  iint/ Spirit,  1777).  In  the  next  century 
it  attnutcd  Faraday,  who  definitely  adopted  it  (sea 
two  letters  to  U.  Phillips,  Researches  in  Electriciti/, 
1844-55,  ii.  284,  iii.  447).  Faraday  laid  stress  on  tJie 
uselessness  of  the  little  bard  nucleas  of  finite  size 
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— an  idea  which  had  af;ain  gained  ground  in  the 
form  of  the  atomic  liyp<itliesis  of  DaKon.  He  urged 
that  the  powers  of  matter,  the  forces  wliich  it  exerts, 
are  all  that  we  know  about  it.  These  powers  or 
forces  are  the  matter,  and  where  they  extend  the 
matter  also  extends.  Each  atom,  then,  extends 
through  all  space.  Faraday  symbolized  the  forces 
by  straight  lines  extending  out  on  all  sides  from  the 
atomic  centres,  and  thouglit  of  light  as  tremors  or 
minute  jerks  carried  along  these  lines — an  idea 
which  has  been  revived  and  made  precise  by 
Sir  J.  J.  Thomson. 

In  recent  years,  Lord  Kelvin  took  up  '  the  in- 
evitable theory  of  Boscovich,'  and  sought  to  show 
how  the  grouping  of  Boscovichian  atoms  could 
account  for  crystalline  arrangement  and  for  the 
phenomena  of  light. 

For  purposes  of  calculation,  the  Boscovichian 
atom  is  indeed  inevitable,  in  some  form  or  other, 
in  any  atomic  theory  in  which  the  forces  depend 
solely  on  the  distance.  Mathematically,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  thinking  of  one  point,  B,  moving 
towards  another  point.  A,  with  an  acceleration 
expressed  by  m/{r).  We  then  define  m  as  the 
mass  of  A.  If  A  moves  towards  B  with  an  accelera- 
tion m]f{r),  we  call  m'  the  mass  of  B,  and  we  say 
that  the  force  is  mm]f{r).  But,  physically,  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  reducing  all  to  force.  We 
think  of  force  as  effort,  symbolized  by  muscular 
effort ;  and  if  we  have  force  alone,  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  meaning  to  effort  acting  on  effort.  We 
must  have  a  duality,  at  least  in  thought.  If  we 
think  of  force,  we  think  also  of  that  which  the 
force  moves,  or  perhaps  more  fundamentally  that 
which  resists  the  force,  and  we  call  this  matter. 
If  with  Boscovich  and  Faraday  we  identify  the 
moved  with  the  mover,  and  say  that  the  matter  is 
but  force,  then  we  have  a  dual  aspect  of  force.  In 
one  aspect  it  acts,  in  the  other  it  suffers  action. 
One  is  the  symbol  of  will,  the  other  of  sensation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  Boscovich's 
atom  in  physical  theory,  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  matter  and  force,  and  unity  as  force  rather 
than  as  matter,  is  a  permanent  contribution  to 
philosophical  ideas. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  time  when  chemistry 
began  to  influence  atomic  speculation.  Up  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  cent,  it  was  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help.  Of  course,  chemical  knowledge  was 
continually  increasing,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
extraction  of  the  metals  from  ores  and  the  pre- 
paration of  definite  substances.  But  progress  in 
chemical  theory  was  hopeless  while  the  doctrine  of 
the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  held 
sway.  About  1700  the  phlo^ston  theory  of  Stahl 
came  into  vo^e,  and  added  to  the  confusion  of 
thought.  This  theory  held  that  the  metals  con- 
tained a  something  called  '  phlogiston  '  which  they 
gave  off  on  combining  with  air,  that  oxygen  was 
air  deprived  of  phlogiston,  that  nitrogen  was  air 
containing  phlogiston,  and  some  chemists  even 
supposed  that  hydrogen  Mas  phlogiston  itself. 
There  must  have  been  some  expression  or  symboli- 
zation  of  fact  in  a  theory  whicli  was  accepted  by 
discoverers  so  great  as  Black,  Cavendish,  and 
Priestley.  But  it  is  difficult  now,  so  entirely  is 
our  point  of  view  changed,  to  see  what  facts  it 
expressed.  It  is  obvious  only  that  any  advantage 
in  its  adoption  was  far  outweigiied  by  the  con- 
fusion  of  thought  which  attendedit.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  cent,  the  fog  in  which  chemical 
theory  was  enveloped  began  to  lift.  The  atomic 
theory  had  been  making  way,  though  in  a  vague 
form,  and  in  many  minds  Boyle's  idea  that  chemical 
compounds  consisted  of  definite  groups  of  atoms 
had  taken  root.  The  word  '  molecule,'  originally 
used  as  equivalent  to  particle,  was  now  adopted 
for  atomic  groups.    The  four  elements,  fire,  air, 


earth,  and  water,  were  being  gradually  disestaV 
lished  from  their  supreme  position.  A  number  of 
gases  were  discovered  with  definite  properties,  and 
obviously  not  mere  modifications  of  air.  Air  itself 
was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  two  gases 
which  we  now  call  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  so  air 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  element.  Cavendish's 
discovery  that  water  was  a  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  removed  it,  too,  from  the  list.  Earth 
was  resolved  into  at  least  several  different  earths, 
and  the  discovery  by  Lavoisier  of  the  part  played 
by  oxygen  in  ordinary  combustion  killed  phlogiston. 
Fire  and  flame,  however,  still  remained  as  sub- 
stances ;  for  the  idea  that  heat  was  a  form  of 
motion,  or,  as  we  should  now  gay,  of  molecular 
energy,  so  often  put  forth  in  the  17th  cent.,  had 
fallen  into  abeyance,  and  heat  was  regarded  as  a 
subtle  substance.  The  way  was  being  prepared  for 
the  atomic  theory  of  Dal  ton,  and  there  were  several 
foreshadoMrings  of  it,  the  most  notable  by  William 
Higgins,  who  in  1789  published  A  Comparativt 
View  o/t/ie  Phlogistic  and  Antiphlogistic  Theories, 
in  which  he  says  that  'we  may  justly  conclude 
that  water  is  composed  of  molecules  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  single  ultimate  particle  of  dephlogisti- 
cated  air  [oxygen]  to  an  ultimate  particle  of  light 
inflammable  air  [hydrogen],  and  that  they  are 
incapable  of  uniting  to  a  third  particle  of  either 
principle.'  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  con- 
sidered this  as  an  example  of  a  general  principle, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  the 
'  ultimate  particles '  of  an  element  as  all  alike. 

In  1804  the  modern  doctrine  of  chemical  com- 
bination was  definitely  formulated  by  Dalton,  and 
communicated  to  his  friends.  In  1808  he  first 
published  it  in  his  New)  System  of  Chemical  Phil- 
osophy. According  to  Dalton,  the  particles  or 
atoms — he  uses  the  terms  indifferently — in  a  simple 
body  are  all  exactly  alike,  and  in  a  finite  space 
enormous  in  number. 

*  Chemical  analysis  and  synthesis  ^0  no  farther  than  to  the 
separation  of  particles  from  one  another  and  to  their  reunion. 
No  new  creation  or  destruction  of  matter  is  within  the  reach  of 
chemical  agency.  We  uiight  as  well  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
planet  into  the  solar  system,  or  to  annihilate  one  already  in 
existence,  as  to  create  or  destroy  a  particle  of  hydrogen.  All  the 
changres  we  can  produce  consist  in  separating  particles  that  are 
in  a  state  of  cohesion  or  combination,  and  joining  those  that 
were  previously  at  a  distance.'  Compounds  are  definite  group- 
ings of  definite  atoms.  Thus  1  atom  of  A  -f-  1  atom  of  B  may 
form  1  atom  of  C,  binary  ;  or  1  atom  of  A  -t-  2  atoms  of  B  may 
form  1  atom  of  D,  ternary,  and  so  on. 

Here  he  uses  '  atom '  for  C  and  D  where  we  now 
use  '  molecule ' ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not 
think  of  an  atom  as  an  indivisible  particle,  bat  aa 
the  smallest  particle  of  a  body  which  has  the 
properties  of  the  body.  If  this  particle  is  divided, 
the  substance  is  resolved  into  different  substances. 
Dalton  goes  on  to  show  that  the  relative  weights 
of  two  elements  entering  into,  say,  a  binary  com- 
pound are  proportional  to  the  weights  of  the  atoms 
themselves,  and  he  gives  the  first  table  of  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements,  taking  the  hydrogen 
atom,  the  lightest,  as  having  weight  1. 

Dalton's  great  advance  appears  to  consist  in  the 
clearness  of  liis  conception  of  an  element  as  consist- 
ing of  particles  all  alike,  and  whether  tnily  atomic 
or  not,  yet  indivisible  by  ordinary  chemical  agency, 
and  in  his  supposition  that  compounds  consisted  m 
general  of  small  groups  of  these  elementary  particles 
or  atoms.  This  gave  an  easily  pictured  hypothesis 
to  account  for  the  chemical  fact,  by  this  time 
established,  that  the  elements  combine  in  definite 
proportions,  which  are  always  integral  multiples  of 
the  smallest  proportions  in  which  they  enter  into 
combination.  From  this  time  forward,  chemists, 
freed  from  the  burden  of  the  four  elements,  sought 
for  bodies  which  were  not  to  be  decomposed  by 
ordinary  chemical  and  physical  agency.  These 
they  termed  'elements,'  and  they  investigated  th« 
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proportions  In  which  the  elements  entered  into 
compounds. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Dalton's  theory, 
A70gadro  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  in 
gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  equal 
volumes  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules — a 
hypotliesis  then  supported  by  experiments  on  the 
combination  of  gases,  and  since  shown  to  be  in 
accord  wth  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

We  have  seen  that  with  Dalton  the  atom  was 
not  necessarily  indivisible,  but  merely  undivided, 
and  in  modem  times  probably  no  one  has  held  the 
indivisibility.  Indeed,  quite  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  theory  by  chemists,  the  old 
idea  was  revived,  that  the  atoms  of  the  different 
elements  were  really  made  of  one  kind  of  material, 
differing  only  in  the  quantity  or  arrangement  of 
that  material.  Prout  held  that  all  the  atomic 
weights  were  exact  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  hydrogen,  a  supposition  which  seems  to  imply 
that  other  elements  were  really  groups  of  hydrogen 
atoms  not  to  be  divided  by  known  agency.  Later, 
it  was  suggested  that  discrepancies  with  tnis  theory 
might  be  accounted  for  by  taking  one  half  or  one 
quarter  of  the  hydrogen  atom  as  the  unit  out  of 
which  other  atoms  were  built.  But  subsequent 
research  on  atomic  weights  has  not  supported 
these  suggestions.  There  were,  however,  other 
reasons  for  supposing  some  community  of  plan  in 
atomic  structure.  I?  weights  of  different  metals 
be  taken,  containing,  on  the  atomic  hypothesis, 
equal  numbers  of  atoms,  nearly  equal  quantities  of 
heat  are  required  in  many  cases  to  raise  these 
weights  through  one  detjree  of  temperature.  In 
electrolysis,  equal  quantities  of  electricity  are  re- 
quired to  turn  equal  numbers  of  atoms  out  of 
combination.  If  the  atoms  of  different  elements 
had,  as  their  only  common  property,  weight  or 
CTavitation,  and  in  other  qualities  were  entirely 
different,  we  should  hardly  expect  these  quantita- 
tive relations. 

The  chemical  atomic  theory,  as  set  forth  by 
Dalton,  is  a  statical  theory.  For  chemical  pur- 
poses the  atoms  may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be 
considered  as  little  bodies  somehow  held  together 
in  compounds  by  forces  which  need  not  be  specified ; 
and  their  motion  and  the  motion  of  the  molecules 
need  not  be  regarded. 

By  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  the  researches  of 
Joule  and  others  had  led  every  one  to  reject  the 
doctrine  of  heat  as  a  substance,  and  had  brought 
to  the  front  the  old  idea  that  heat  was  the  energy 
of  motion  and  of  separation  of  the  atoms  and 
molecules.  The  dynamic  aspect  of  the  atomic  and 
molecular  theory  now  began  to  be  seriously  studied. 
We  have  seen  that  D.  Bemouilli  made  an  early  but 
fruitless  attempt  to  show  that  gas  pressure  could 
be  accounted  for  by  molecular  motion.  Other 
attempts  were  mafle  by  Herapath  in  1821,  by 
Waterston  in  1846  (published  only  in  1892,  when 
Lord  Kayleigh  disinterred  the  paper  from  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Society),  and  by  Joule. 

Joule,  in  1848  (Scientific  Papers,  i.  290),  was  the 
first  to  publish  a  calculation  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  molecules  are  flying  about.  But  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  dynamical,  or,  a-s  it  is 
now  termed,  the  kinetic,  theory  began  with  the 
work  of  KrSnig,  Clausius,  ana  Maxwell  about 
1858,  and  from  that  time  onwards  the  tlieory  has 
been  developed  in  a  series  of  memoirs  by  various 
authors,  especially  by  Clausius,  Maxwell,  and 
Boltzmann. 

2.  Kinetic  Theory. — The  kinetic  theory  has  been 
studied  chiefly  with  regard  to  gases.  It  supposes 
that  a  gas  consists  of  an  enormous  number  of 
molecules,  all  exactly  alike  in  a  given  gas,  but  so 
■mall  that  their  average  distance  apart  is  very 
great  compared  with  the  size  of  any  one  molecule. 


These  molecules  are  flying  about  in  all  directions 
with  very  great  velocities,  continually  colliding 
with  each  other  aid  with  the  walls  of  any  con- 
taining vessel.  The  collisions  are  of  such  a  kind 
that  on  the  whole  the  energy  of  motion  remains 
the  same  so  long  aa  the  temperatuie  is  constant. 
The  molecules  are  so  far  apart  that  they  do  not 
act  upon  e.ach  other  except  ju.st  during  the  moment 
of  collision.  Between  collisions,  then,  they  move 
in  straight  lines,  and  the  average  length  of  path 
between  two  collisions  is  called  the  '  Mean  Free 
Path.'  The  velocities  of  the  molecules  are  not  all 
equal,  but  are  grouped  about  a  mean  value  which 
remains  constant,  and  when  the  gas  is  in  a  constant 
or  steady  condition  the  grouiiing  about  this  mean 
value  is  constant.  It  can  be  shown  from  simple 
mechanical  considerations  that  if  C"  is  the  average 
of  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  if  /)  is  the  pres- 
sure, and  if  p  is  the  density,  then  !;-  =  3  p/p.  If 
we  suppose  that  {^  remains  constant  so  long  as 
the  temperature  is  constant,  when  the  density  is 
changed  by  changing  the  pressure,  p/p  is  constant. 
This  gives  'Boyle's  Law.  The  mean  velocity  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  C  (the  square  root  of  the 
mean  of  the  squares),  but  the  difference  is  only 
small,  r'or  hydrogen  at  0°  C.  C  is  about  ISOO  metres 
per  second — over  a  mile  per  second.  For  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per 
second.  It  can  be  shown  that  in  a  mixture  of 
gases  it  is  necessary  that  the  average  kinetic 
energy  of  each  kind  of  molecule  be  the  same 
in  order  that  the  collisions  shall  not  att'ect  the 
general  condition ;  hence  it  can  be  further  shown 
that  the  number  of  molecules  in  equal  volumes  of 
two  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  is 
equal.  This  is  '  Avogadio's  Law.'  Experiment 
shows  that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  in  a  closed  vessel 
increases  by  equal  amounts  with  equal  rises  of 
temperature,  and  is,  in  fact,  proportional  to  the 
temperature  reckoned  from  -  273°  C.  as  zero.  Then 
v'  is  also  proportional  to  this  temperature.  Or 
the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  particles  is  pro- 
portional to  the  temperature  reckoned  from  -273° 
C.  On  this  scale  of  temperature  the  sun's  sujiace 
is  probably  about  twenty  times  as  hot  as  the 
earth's  surface,  so  that  the  molecules  of  hydrogen 
there  have  about  twenty  times  as  great  a  v'  as 
they  have  here.  Their  velocity  is  tlius  about  44 
times  as  great,  say,  some  5  or  6  miles  per  second. 

So  far  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
structure  of  the  molecules  ;  but  for  further  de- 
velopments with  regard  to  the  specific  heats  of 
fases,  structure  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
ifficulties  arise  into  which  we  need  not  enter. 
The  mean  free  path,  or  the  average  distance 
travelled  in  a  straight  line  between  two  collisions, 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  theory.  It  is 
evident  tliat  tlie  rate  of  diffusion  of  one  gas  into 
another,  or  the  difi'usion  of  one  ])art  of  the  same 
gas  into  another  part,  will  depend  partly  on  the 
mean  free  path,  partly  on  the  velocity  ;  and  from 
certain  phenomena  depending  on  the  rate  of  diffu- 
sion, most  simply  from  the  resistance  to  the  travel- 
ling of  one  layer  of  gas  over  another,  the  mean 
free  path  can  be  calculated.  For  hydrogen  at 
atmospheric  pressure  it  is  about  OOOU02  cm.,  or, 
say,  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  For  air  it  is  almost  half  as  iimch.  This 
implies  that  the  hydrogen  molecule  is  effectively  less 
tlian  the  air  molecule,  since  it  can  thread  its  way 
farther  through  its  neighbours  without  collision. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  the  kinetic  theory  con- 
sists in  its  determination  of  the  size  of  the  mole- 
cules and  of  the  nunibur  in  a  given  space.  By  the 
size  of  the  molecules  we  are  not  to  suppose  some 
definite  solid  shape.  Imagine  two  molecules  ap- 
proaching so  closely  that  they  jiust  begin  to  deflect 
each  other,  i  e.  just  begin  to  collide.     Draw  equal 
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splieres  round  each,  just  toiuliing.  Then  the 
radius  of  either  sphere  is  termed  the  radius  of 
molecular  action,  and  the  sphere  round  each  mole- 
cule is  taken  to  be  the  size  of  the  molecule,  even 
though  the  atomic  centres  may  be  far  within  the 
surfacj  of  the  sphere.  It  is  evident  that  the  mean 
free  path  of  a  molecule  depends  partly  on  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a  given  space,  and  partly 
on  their  size,  just  as  the  distance  a  man  can  walk 
straight  on  in  a  street  without  touching  another 
passenger  will  depend  partly  on  the  number  of 
people,  partly  on  their  breadth  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  A  relation  can  be  found  connecting  the 
mean  free  path,  the  molecular  size,  and  the  number 
present  in  unit  volume  ;  and  since  we  know  the 
mean  free  path,  this  gives  a  relation  between  size 
and  number.  Another  relation  can  be  obtained 
from  the  supposition  that  when  the  gas  is  con- 
densed to  a  liquid  the  contraction  is  due  to  all  the 
molecular  spheres  coming  into  contact.  We  may 
illustrate  this  by  thinking  of  a  cloud  of  equal  water 
drops  in  a  vessel  as  representing  the  molecules. 
When  the  cloud  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
the  volume  of  water  at  the  bottom  will  be  equal  to 
the  volume  of  each  drop  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  drops.  So  the  observed  volume  of  liquid  into 
which  a  given  volume  of  gas  condenses  may  be 
taken  as  equal  to  the  volume  of  each  molecule 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  molecules.  At  least 
it  may  be  talcen  as  nearly  equal.  We  cannot  say 
how  closely  the  molecules  are  packed  in  a  liquid, 
and  thus  some  uncertainty  is  introduced  into  the 
results  obtained.  Thus  we  have  two  relations  be- 
tween number  and  size,  and  from  these  two  we 
can  calculate  approximately  both  number  and  size. 
The  result  obtained  is  that  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  a  gas  at  0°  C.  and 
atmospheric  pressure  is  about  6x10".  The  mass 
of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  which  we  must  suppose 
to  consist  of  two  atoms,  is  a  little  less  than  10-'^  of 
a  gramme.  The  radius  of  molecular  action,  dider- 
ing  somewhat  for  diti'erent  gases,  lies  between  10"' 
and  10"'  of  a  centimetre.  The  number  of  mole- 
cules in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  about  10'^, 
and  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  about  10"' 
cm.  (These  results  can  be  translated  into  inches  if 
it  is  remembered  that  1  inch  =  2'5cra.)  The  number 
of  molecules  of  gas  per  cubic  centimetre  has  been 
calculated  in  other  ways,  most  notably  from  cer- 
tain experiments  on  electric  discharge,  and  the 
results  obtained  are  in  f.iir  accordance  with  those 
given  above.  Unless,  then,  we  reject  the  theory 
altogether,  we  may  assume  that  we  know  with  fair 
accuracy  both  the  '  size '  and  the  average  distance 
apart  or  the  molecules  in  a  body. 

The  kinetic  theory,  when  applied  to  account  for 
the  properties  of  solids  and  liquids,  has  made  very 
little  progress.  In  the  gaseous  condition  the  mole- 
cules, according  to  the  theory,  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  moving  in  straight  lines,  and  when  the 
collisions  do  occur  there  is  no  need  to  consider  the 
forces  acting.  It  is  enough  to  assume  that,  on  the 
whole,  collisions  do  not  alter  the  general  condition. 
Many  properties  can  then  be  accounted  for.  But 
when  we  come  to  solids  and  liquids,  the  molecules 
are  supposed  to  be  so  closely  packed  as  to  be 
always  entangled  with  each  other,  and  there  is 
no  mean  free  path.  Hence  we  cannot  go  far 
without  knowing  the  forces  between  the  mole- 
cules ;  and  even  if  we  could  specify  the  fones,  the 
calculations  of  their  efl'ects  in  such  couip'ex  sys- 
tems would  probably  be  exceedingly  diltii  ult.  In 
the  solid  condition,  we  must  suppose  tliat  tlie  mole- 
cules do  not  move  far  from  a  mean  |Mi-iti„n.  KkcIi 
is  held  by  its  neighbours,  so  tiiat  thuu^^li  it  may 
be  violently  agitated  it  keeps  slackly  anchored,  as 
it  were,  to  one  spot.  In  a  liquid,  the  molecules 
are  still  entangled  with  each  other,  but  they  pos- 


sess more'  energy,  and  are  able  to  break  away 
every  now  and  then  from  their  anchorage  and  get 
into  new  surroundings.  A  liquid  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  a  cross  between  a  solid  and  a  gas — 
solid-like  if  time  be  reckoned  by  millionths  or 
billionths  of  a  second,  gas-like  if  it  be  reckoned  by 
seconds. 

3.  Atomic  and  molecular  structure. — Since  the 
kinetic  theory  of  matter  arose,  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  imagine  atomic  structures 
which  should  serve  to  give  some  account  of  pheno- 
mena. Rankine  (Nichol's  Encyclopcedia,  s.v. 
'  Heat,'  p.  333)  assumed  that  the  atoms  were 
little  nuclei  surrounded  by  atmospheres  whirling 
round  them  in  vortices — a  revival  of  Descartes's 
idea.  Though  Rankine  made  use  of  the  theory 
himself,  it  is  obscure  in  detail,  and  has  not  been 
used  by  others. 

The  vortex  atom  of  Lord  Kelvin  {FUSE,  Feb. 
1867)  is  a  much  more  celebrated  hypothesis.  This 
atom  is  founded  on  Helmholtz's  investigations  on 
fluid  motion.  We  are  to  suppose  that  space  is  fvdl 
of  a  frietionless  incompressible  fluid  of  uniform 
density  throughout.  An  atom  is  a  vortex  ring  in 
this  fluid,  a  ring-shaped  portion  of  the  fluid  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  solely  by  its  peculiar 
whirling  motion.  The  whirling  motion  may  be 
understood  by  running  an  india-rubber  umbrella- 
ring  along  its  stick.  The  friction  makes  it  move 
round  and  round  as  it  travels.  The  rings  which  an 
expert  smoker  makes  are  vortex  rings.  A  spoon 
drawn  sharjily  across  a  cup  of  tea  makes  half  a 
vortex  ring  of  which  the  two  cut  ends,  as  it  were, 
appear  as  little  whirlpools,  the  half  ring  being  below 
the  surface.  We  can  make  rings  in  real  fluids,  be- 
cause they  possess  viscosity  or  friction.  But  in  a 
frietionless  iluid,  the  creation  and  equally  the  de- 
struction of  a  ring  would  require  forces  to  act 
which  the  fluid  itself  does  not  possess  ;  so  that  a 
ring  if  in  existence  must  have  existed  in  all  past 
time,  and  will  persist  in  all  future  time,  the  same 
portion  of  fluid  always  existing  in  it.  We  thus 
have  a  suggestion  for  an  indivisible  and  eternal 
atom.  The  difficulty  of  the  mathematical  investi- 
gation of  the  mutual  actions  of  vortex  rings  is  so 
great,  that  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
theory.  But  it  possesses  value  in  suggesting  the 
possibility  that  all  energy  is  of  one  kind,  energy 
of  motion  either  of  the  rings  themselves  or  of  the 
fluid  outside  the  rings.  In  accounting  for  the 
eternity  of  the  atom  it  perhaps  goes  too  far.  In 
recent  years  the  theory  has  dropped  into  the 
background. 

Another  hypothesis,  due  to  Larmor  (PRS  Ixi. 
[1S97]  p.  275),  supposes  that  space  is  tilled  with  an 
elastic  solid,  or  jelly,  capable  of  vibrating  and 
caiTjing  waves.  An  atom  is  the  centre  of  a  strain 
or  twist  in  the  jelly.  The  strain  is  persistent,  but 
it  can  move  from  point  to  point  in  the  jelly,  using 
new  parts  as  it  travels  along.  It  is  the  form  ol 
strain  which  is  the  persistent  atom.  The  atom 
may  be  likened  to  a  kink  on  a  rope  which  travels 
along  the  rope,  new  material  continually  passing 
into  the  kink  to  take  the  place  of  the  material 
^^'hich  passes  out  of  it. 

Larmor  has  developed  this  hypothesis  in  several 
memoirs,  showing  how  electrical  and  optical  phe- 
nomena are  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  it. 

The  latest  atomic  hypothesis  is  one  which 
assigns  an  electrical  stnuture  to  the  atom.  Here 
we  ia7i  only  give  a  sketch  of  the  subject.  Kullei 
cictn  ~  will  be  found  in  F.hftriritti  und  Mutter 
ami  I'lie  Cnrpusciilur  'I'henri/  nf  M  itl'T.  by  Sir 
J.  J.  Thomson,  on  \\  hose  re^c^arches  the  hy])iithesis 
is  chiefly  based,  and  in  Eleitronx,  by  Sir  Ulivet 
Lodge. 

The  idea  that  the  forces  keeping  the  atoms  to- 
gether in  the  molecule  are  electrical  in  nature  u 
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as  old  as  Davy.  It  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact 
that  electric  charges  put  into  a  liquid  will  decora- 
pose  it,  and  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  electricity  is  the  voltaic  cell  in  which 
chemical  combination  occurs  and  charges  are  given 
out.  We  may  suppose  that,  if  a  molecule  contains 
two  constituent  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms,  one 
of  these  is  positively  electrified  and  the  other 
negatively  electrified,  and  that  it  is  the  attraction 
between  the  two  charges  which  binds  the  atoms 
together  to  form  the  molecules. 

Faraday  discovered  that,  when  a  liquid  is  de- 
composed by  an  electric  current,  a  definite  charge 
of  electricity  of  each  kind  is  required  to  disengage 
a  definite  amount  of  an  element  from  a  compound, 
and  that,  if  we  accept  the  atomic  theory,  the 
charge  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  atoms 
disengaged.  The  hydrogen  atom  always  requires 
the  same  charge.  Other  atoms  require  either  the 
same  charge  as  the  hydrogen  atom  or  twice  the 
charge  or  a  small  multiple  of  it.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  a  smaller  charge  than 
that  on  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  apparently  all 
other  charges  are  exact  multiples  or  it.  Thus 
electricity  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  atomic.  Any 
quantity  of  itconsi.sts  of  multiples  of  the  hydrogen 
atom  charge,  which  is  an  undivided  unit.  We 
have  to  suppose  that,  when  we  decompose  a  mole- 
cule, each  constituent  has  a  charge,  one  positive 
the  other  negative,  and  we  have  to  put  in  equal 
neutralizing  charges  to  render  the  products  of  de- 
eomposition  neutral.  This  interpretation  of  Fara- 
day 8  discovery  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  the  theory  of  the  electrical  atom. 

The  superstructure  began  with  a  discovery  made 
by  Crookes,  when  investigating  electric  discharge 
in  highly  rarefied  gases.  If  the  discharge  takes 
place  between  two  metal  plates  in  a  space  suffi- 
ciently rarefied,  Crookes  found  that  a  stream  of 
negatively  electrified  matter  shoots  straight  out 
from  the  plate  to  which  negative  electricity  is 
supplied.  This  stream  of  matter  can  be  deflected 
by  a  magnet.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  fonnd  that  it 
can  be  deflected  also  by  electric  force.  In  a 
series  of  brilliant  experiments  on  the  deflections 
by  known  magnetic  and  electric  forces,  he  made 
the  immensely  important  discoveries  that  the  mass 
carrying  a  given  charge  is  the  same  whatever 
the  gas  u.sea,  and  that  it  is  i-jVtr  part  of  the 
mass  of  hydrogen  which  would  carry  the  same 
charge.  By  further  experiments  he  showed  that 
each  particle  in  the  stream  carried  a  charge  equal 
to  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  so  that  the  mass  of 
each  particle  is  y^,,  part  of  the  mass  of  the  hydro- 
gen atom.  These  minute  carriers  of  negative  elec- 
tricity he  termed  'corpuscles.'  They  are  usually 
now  called  '  electrons.'  We  must  suppose  that  the 
electric  forces  during  the  discharge  tear  away  the 
negatively  electrified  portions  of  the  atoms  at  the 
negative  plates,  that  these  are  alike  for  all  atoms, 
and  that  their  mass  is  but  ytJ^j  part  of  the  mass  of 
the  hydrogen  atom.  If  tlie  atom  was  neutral 
before  the  corpuscle  was  torn  from  it,  an  equal 
positive  charge  remains  behind  upon  what  is  loft. 

In  building  up  the  electric  atom  wo  must  bear 
in  mind  that  all  experiment  shows  that  there  are 
equal  quantities  of  the  two  opposite  charges.  Wo 
do  not  know  of  such  a  thing  as  a  charge  of  one  kind 
alone.  One  kind  of  charge  is  always  accompanied 
by  the  ot'icr  kind  of  charge— either  united  to  it  as 
in  a  so-called  neutral  atom,  or  separated  from  it  by 
a  greater  or  less  distance,  yet  connected  to  it  by 
forces.  Wo  imagine,  then,  that  an  atom  consists 
electrically  of  a  charge  of  positive  electricity  and 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  electrons,  and  there 
are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  number  of  elec- 
trons is  proportional  to  the  atomic  weight.  The 
oxygen  atom  will  possess,  for  instance,  16  times 
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as  many  electrons  as  the  hydrogen  atom.  The 
positive  charge  is  equal  to  the  sura  of  all  the  nega- 
tive charges  on  the  electrons.  This  positive  charge 
is  supposed  to  be  spherical,  and  to  be  distributed 
uniformly  within  the  sphere.  In  some  way  it 
coheres  and  occupies  a  definite  volume  of  the 
order  of  the  atomic  volume,  say,  10"*  cm.  radius. 
The  spherical  supposition  is  made  for  simplicity 
of  treatment.  The  electrons  are  moving  about 
inside  the  globe,  and  can  move  without  resistance 
through  the  positive.  With  these  suppositions,  it 
can  be  shown  that,  if  there  were  a  single  electron 
moving  within  the  globe  of  positive,  it  would  have 
a  definite  period  of  revolution  round  the  centre  of 
the  globe,  the  same  whatever  its  distance  from  the 
centre.  With  a  number  of  electrons  moving  in 
orbits  round  the  centre,  each  would  aflect  the  time 
of  revolution  of  the  others,  but  certain  arrange- 
ments of  orbits  would  persist.  Other  arrange- 
ments might  be  unstable,  and  then  electrons 
might  be  thro^vn  out  of  the  atom.  As  the 
electrons  circulate  in  theix  orbits,  they  radiate  out 
energy  in  the  form  of  waves,  one  wave  for  each 
revolution,  and  the  hjrpothesis  thus  seeks  to  ac- 
count for  light  and  other  radiation  of  like  kind. 
If  two  such  atoms  approach  each  other,  one  may 
be  so  nearly  unstable  that  it  parts  with  one  elec- 
tron, gitdng  it  to  the  other,  which  may  absorb  it 
into  its  own  system.  One  atom,  then,  gains  a  small 
balance  of  positive,  while  the  other  has  acquired 
an  equal  small  balance  of  negative,  and,  these 
opposite  charges  attracting  each  other,  the  atoms 
keep  together  and  form  a  molecule. 

Tlie  atom  possesses  an  enormous  store  of  energy 
in  the  motion  of  the  negative  electrons.  It  may 
become  unstable  through  mutual  action  of  these 
in  their  orbits,  and  some  part  may  fly  off  to  form 
a  new  atom.  Thus  the  hypothesis  seeks  to 
account  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  atoms  which 
appears  to  occur  in  radium  and  other  radio-active 
bodies. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mass  of  each  electron 
is  tAx!  part  of  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  The 
hypothesis  gives  an  account  of  this  mass  which  we 
owe  to  J.  J.  Thomson.  If  a  body  with  an  electric 
charge  upon  it  is  moving,  it  acts  like  a  short 
length  of  electric  current,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  field  of  magnetic  force ;  that  is,  there  is  mag- 
netic energy  in  the  space  around  as  well  as  electric 
energy.  If  the  moving  body  is  a  sphere  with  the 
charge  upon  its  surface,  the  quantity  of  magnetic 
energy  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  its 
velocity,  and  is  inversely  as  its  radius.  Now,  the 
mass  of  a  body  may  be  measured  by  the  energy 
required  to  get  up  in  it  a  given  velocity  v,  for 
that  energy  is  mv'/2.  If  the  sphere  has  mass 
m  and  no  charge,  its  energy  when  moving  with 
V  is  mv'j2.  If  it  has  a  charge,  then  there  is  in 
addition  the  magnetic  energy  also  proportional 
to  v',  say,  m}v-/2,  or  the  total  will  be  {m  +  m^)  v-ji. 
Suppose  that  when  without  charge  the  sphere  has 
no  mass,  m  will  be  0.  When  it  has  a  charge,  there 
will  still  be  mass  m},  or  rather  the  sphere  will 
behave  just  as  if  it  had  this  mass.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  the  mass  of  the  electron  is  entirely  due 
to  its  charge.  Calculation  shows  that  a  inasslesa 
Rjihere  carrying  a  surface  charge  equal  to  that  of 
the  hydrogen  atom,  and  about  10'"  cm.  in  radius, 
would  behave  as  if  it  had  mass  it's,  of  the  hydro- 
gen atom. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  the  hydrogen  atom  con- 
tains 1700  electrons,  we  could  thus  account  for  its 
whole  mass.  ISut  it  appears  much  more  probable 
that  that  atom  contains  but  one  or  a  few  electrons, 
so  that  if  we  are  still  to  give  an  electrical  account 
of  mass,  we  must  break  up  the  positive  globe  into 
very  small  spheres  enormous  in  number,  and  each 
containing  a  very  small  charge,  far  smaller  than 
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that  on  the  electron,  these  being  scattered  through 
the  globe.  But  for  this  supposition  there  does  not 
as  yet  appear  to  be  any  justification,  i.e.  it  does 
not  account  for  any  observed  phenomena. 

Certain  experiments  do  seem  to  show  that  the 
mass  of  the  electrons  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
magnetic  energy  of  their  charges  when  in  motion  ; 
but  even  if  we  accept  this  account  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  we  have  '  explained '  mass.  Certainly  all 
our  measurements  of  energy  involve  the  idea  of 
mass,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  maintained  that  the 
magnetic  energy  in  the  space  round  the  moving 
electron  implies  the  existence  of  mass  in  that 
space  to  serve  as  a  seat  for  the  energy.  If  so,  the 
electric  theory  of  mass  only  takes  the  mass  from 
the  inside  of  the  moving  sphere  and  spreads  it 
through  tlie  outside  space.  Auain,  we  come  to 
the  Boscovich-Faraday  conceptinn,  that  an  atom 
is  wherever  its  force  acts — not  at  the  centre  alone, 
but  spread  through  all  space. 

Summary. — Present  position  of  the  atomic  theory. 
— The  belief  that  matter  is  granular  in  structure, 
that  it  consists  of  exceedingly  minute  discrete 
particles,  is  irresistible.  The  particle  structure 
accounts  for  a  vast  host  of  observed  facts,  for 
which  no  other  explanation  has  been  suggested. 
We  must  accept  it,  unless  we  abandon  all  e.xplana- 
tion  by  means  of  hypothesis,  and  are  \villing  to 
content  ourselves  with  mere  description  of  pheno- 
mena— a  frame  of  mind  which  is  non-existent. 
When  we  pursue  the  particle  structure  into  detail, 
we  find  an  excellent  explanation  for  the  facts  of 
chemistry  in  the  hypothesis  that,  in  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  the  particles  are  molecules, 
all  alike,  anci  that  each  molecule  consists  of  a 
group  of  still  smaller  particles,  which,  without 
prejudice  to  their  divisibility,  we  call  atoms.  The 
chemist  finds  that  the  compound  can  be  resolved 
into  bodies,  each  of  which  is  incapable  of  further 
resolution  by  ordinary  chemical  agency,  and  which 
he  terms  '  elementary.'  An  element  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  atoms  all  alike  in  each  one  kind.  No 
explanation  other  than  this  has  been  devised  for 
chemical  phenomena,  and  it  works  so  well  that  it 
has  been  universally  accepted.  So  far,  we  cannot 
even  conceive  of  any  other  hypothesis.  The  hypo- 
thesis that  in  a  gas  the  molecules  are,  on  the 
average,  far  apart  and  rushing  about  leads  to  a 
simple  explanation  of  many  gas  properties,  and 
has  suggested  properties  hitherto  unkno^^•n  which 
investigation  has  shown  to  exist.  Again,  no  alter- 
native hypothesis  has  been  offered ;  and  if  we 
accept  this,  we  are  bound  to  accept  the  determina- 
tions of  number  and  size,  determinations  arrived 
at  also  from  other  starting-points. 

So  far,  no  special  assumptions  need  be  made  as 
to  atomic  or  molecular  structure.  But  if  we  seek 
an  explanation,  on  the  atomic  hypothesis,  of  certain 
electrical  phenomena,  we  must  imagine  some  de- 
finite structure  for  the  atom.  The  electrical  atom, 
in  some  such  form  as  that  described,  is  the  only 
atom  yet  imagined  which  has  any  value  for  the 
purpose.     It  has  served  to  explain  many  of  the 

ghenomena,  and  it  has  suggested  researches  which 
ave  led  to  new  and  important  discoveries.  It  is 
easy  to  criticize  it,  to  point  out  the  large  assump- 
tions on  which  it  is  founded.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  coherent  globe  of  positive  electricity  held 
together  by  unknown  agency  and  allowing  the 
negative  electrons  to  move  about  freely  in  it.  For 
this  we  require  properties  unlike  the  properties  of 
any  known  electrical  system.  But  the  chief  value 
of  such  a  hypothesis  lies,  not  in  its  objective  truth, 
but  in  its  success  in  accounting  for,  in  co-ordinating, 
what  we  actually  observe,  and  in  predicting  results 
which  are  afterwards  verified.  It  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  '  working  model '  which  gives  the  same  results 
M  the  actual  atom,  though,  it  may  be,  by  quite 


different  machinery.     From  this  point  of  view  the 
electrical  atom  is  a  brilliant  success. 

We  observe  phenomena  due  to  matter  in  large 
masses.  Our  senses  tell  us  nothing  of  ultra-micro- 
scopic structure,  and  perhaps  the  sparkling  of  zino 
sulphide  when  exposed  to  radium  is  the  only 
phenomenon  which  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  single 
atoms,  each  sparkle  being  assigned  to  the  impact 
of  one  atom.  When  we  go  behind  observed  pheno- 
mena and  assume  a  minute  structure  to  account 
for  them — a  structure  far  beyond  the  range  of  our 
senses  in  minuteness,  and  probably  utterly  bej'ond 
direct  verification  —  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
many  types  of  structure  which  will  account  for 
what  we  observe ;  just  as  when  we  stand  in  front 
of  a  clock  which  we  cannot  open,  we  can  imagine 
many  different  trains  of  wheel-work  which  will 
account  for  the  motion  of  the  hands.  We  must, 
therefore,  accept  only  provisionally  any  one  type 
of  atomic  structure  which  may  be  offered.  It  is, 
on  the  highest  valuation,  only  one  possible  solution 
of  the  problem.  We  must  be  prepared  for  altera- 
tion, for  addition,  for  re-construction,  as  new 
phenomena  are  observed  and  need  to  be  accounted 
for.  We  must  be  prepared  even  to  abandon  it 
altogether  if  some  better  '  working  model '  is  de- 
vised. The  hypotheses  of  science  are  continually 
changing.  Old  hypotheses  break  dovm  and  new 
ones  take  their  place.  But  the  classification  of 
known  phenomena  which  a  hypothesis  has  sug- 
gested, and  the  new  discoveries  of  phenomena  to 
which  it  has  led,  remain  as  positive  and  permanent 
additions  to  natural  knowledge  when  the  hypotheaia 
itself  has  vanished  from  thought. 

LmtRATPRg.— For  euiy  history :  R.  Angps  Smith,  Memoir 
of  John  Dalton,  and  History  of  tht  AUrmic  Theory,  London, 
1S56.  For  the  present  condition  o(  knowledg-e  on  Atomic 
Weights ;  S.  Young,  Stoichiometry,  190S.  For  the  Kinetio 
Theory  :  O.  E.  Meyer,  Kintiic  Throrij  of  Gmcs  (Engr.  tr.  2nd 
ed.) ;  'an  elementarv  exposition  is  given  in  Poynting  and 
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ATONEMENT.— See  Expiation  and  Atone- 
ment. 

ATROPHY. — This  term  in  its  simplest  meaning 
signifies  lack  of  nourishment,  but  in  its  strictest 
use  is  applied  to  the  diminution  and  enfeeblement 
of  the  limbs  and  organs,  or  parts  of  organs,  of 
complex  animals  and  vegetables  as  a  result  of 
disuse.  The  rapid  decrease  in  weight  of  an  animal 
as  a  result  of  starvation,  or  the  wasting  (emacia- 
tion) so  commonly  seen  as  a  consequence  of  pro- 
longed fever  or  malignant  disease,  does  not  even 
in  the  medical  sense  come  under  the  heading 
'  atrophy '  ;  this  term  is  used  to  express  such 
changes  as  the  wasting  of  a  muscle  when  its  nerve 
supply  is  cut.  Muscles  are  in  reality  the  specialized 
end-orgaus  of  motor  nerves,  and  without  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  from  the  nerve-centres  the  muscle 
is  useless.  The  atrophy  of  a  muscle  is  brought 
about  not  only  by  dividing  its  dominant  nerve,  but 
also  by  destroying  the  nerve-centre  in  the  spinal 
cord  or  brain  from  which  its  impulses  to  contract 
are  derived.  Examples  of  atrophied  muscles  from 
the.se  causes  may  be  found  in  every  Poor  Law 
infirmarj'  in  Great  Biitain.  Similar  results  may 
be  studied  in  other  special  sense-organs  like  the 
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eye ;  when  tlie  optic  nerve  is  divided,  or  the  visual 
centre  in  tlie  lirain  destroyed,  the  retina,  the 
delicate  structure  in  the  eyeball  wliich  is  the 
recipient  of  hixht  rays,  quioKly  atrophies.  It  is 
likewise  a  nintlerof  importance  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  hiylilj-  organized  structures  that  they  be 
kept  in  moderate  use.  It  is  common  knowledj,'e 
that  living  animals  kept  in  dark  places  lose  tlieir 
acuteness  of  vision,  and  in  fish,  crustaceans,  and 
burrowizig  forms  of  animal  life  the  sense  of  vision 
18  not  only  diminished  but  is  actually  lost,  and  the 
eyeballs  diminish  to  inconspicuous  dots. 

The  most  interesting  examples  of  atrophy  and 
suppression  of  parts  are  those  which  come  under 
the  observation  of  naturalists  and  morphologists. 
These  observers  are  especially  interested  in  the 
effects  produced  by  disuse  of  organs  of  animals  and 
plants  caused  by  changed  habits  of  life,  or  by  the 
increasing  importance  of  other  organs.  This  is 
illustrated  by  tadpoles.  When  the  frog  embryo 
emerges  from  the  egg,  it  has  a  long  tail  and 
external  gills  ;  in  the  course  of  its  metamorphosis 
limbs  appear,  and  the  tadpole  assumes  more  and 
more  the  form  of  a  frog  ;  tne  gills  and  tail  do  not 
drop  off,  but  are  slowly  absorbed  and  disappear, 
and  the  aquatic  tadpole  is  changed  to  the  amphi- 
bious frog.  The  disappearance  and  modification  of 
the  cartUaginous  arches  which  supported  its  gills, 
and  some  correlated  changes  in  tne  framework  of 
the  skull,  are  as  remarkable,  though  not  so  obvious, 
as  the  atrophy  of  the  tail.  Similar  atrophy  of 
organs  may  be  studied  in  many  animal  forms 
which  in  their  early  life  enjoy  a  free  existence, 
but  later  become  tixed  forms,  such  as  ascidians. 
Many  remarkable  instances  of  the  atrophy  and 
disappearance  of  larval  organs  may  be  studied 
among  invertebrates,  especially  sea-urchins  and 
star-fishes.  Whilst  wondering  at  these  remark- 
able things,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
many  instances  of  this  suppression  of  parts  occur 
in  the  highest  mammals,  even  in  man.  The  fall 
if  the  milk-teeth  is  due  to  a  process  similar  to 
that  which  causes  the  loss  of  the  tail  in  tadpoles 
and  ascidians.  Puppies  are  bom  blind,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a  vascular  membrane  occupying 
the  space  kno^vn  as  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  this 
membrane  atrophies,  and  the  pups  become  sensible 
to  light.  In  the  human  embryo  this  membrane 
is  also  present,  but  it  disappears  shortly  before 
birth. 

The  bodies  of  all  mammalia  contain  many 
remnants  of  organs  which  in  the  early  stage  of 
their  development  were  of  first-rate  importance 
in  their  economy  ;  but  when  the  animals  are  bom 
and  become  lung-breathers,  the  alteration  in  the 
manner  of  respiration  leads  to  very  great  changes 
in  a  few  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  causing  them 
to  atrophy  ;  but  they  remain  throughout  life 
detectable  by  the  eye  and  scalpel  of  the  anatomist. 
Even  more  remarkable  are  the  great  number  of 
vestiges  of  parts  which  may  be  discovered  in  every 
special  organ  of  the  body  ;  and  the  more  specialized 
the  organ  has  become,  the  greater  the  number  of 
atrophied  parts  it  contains.  The  brain  abounds 
in  such  remnants,  and  contains  rudiments  of  a 
third  eye.  The  organ  of  hearing,  and  even  the 
external  ear,  or  auricle,  contain  many  atroi>hicd 
parts.  This  is  true  of  the  eyeball  and  its  protect- 
ing lids.  A  child  can  verify  ioT  himself  that  a  horse 
or  a  dog  has  three  eyelids,  merely  by  Imlding  the 
paired  eyelids  apart  ;  and  if  he  exaniinos  the  nasal 
side  of  nis  own  orbit  ho  will  .see  the  little  pink 
cone  representing  the  third  eyelid  (nictitating 
membrane)  of  the  horse,  dog,  and  owl,  and  with 
a  magnifying  glass  may  distinguish  the  delicate 
liairs  upon  it.  The  larynx,  the  heart,  the  liver, 
the  intestines,  and  even  the  linilis  abound  in 
vestiges.     In  those  remarkably  modified  mammals 


the  whales,  the  hind  limbs  are  represented  by 
mere  nidiments  concealed  in  blubber. 

rioliai.ly  the  result  of  atrophy  in  producing  pro- 
found modification  of  outward  form  and  structure 
and  j-et  leaving  traces  of  its  steps  in  the  form  of 
atrophied  organs  is  nowhere  so  convincing  as.  or 
more  easily  studied  than,  in  those  interesting 
Howers  known  as  orchids.  The  present  writer 
believes  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  urge 
tliat  orchids  hold  the  same  relation  in  the  floral 
world  in  regard  to  modification  of  form  through 
atrophy  and  suppression  of  parts — the  results  of  a 
changed  environment — that  whales  hold  for  the 
same  reasons  among  mammals. 

Not  the  least  important  aspect  of  atrophy  is 
its  relation  to  sexual  organs.  It  is  well  known 
that  flowers  represent  the  reproductive  organs  of 
phanerogamous  plants,  and  that  in  many  of  them 
a  single  flower  contains  male  and  female  parts. 
In  some  plants  the  sexes  of  the  flowers  are  separate, 
some  being  male  and  others  female.  A  careful 
investigation  of  the  development  of  certain  flowers 
which,  when  fully  blo^vn,  are  of  single  sex,  shows 
that  they  possess  the  germs  of  organs  belonging  to 
both  sexes,  and  that  in  the  course  of  growth  the 
organs  of  one  sex  develop  and  attain  maturity, 
whilst  those  of  the  opposite  sex  remain  rudiment- 
ary or  completely  atrophy.  It  happens,  and  not 
infrequently,  that  in  a  flower  of  a  plant  normally 
unisexual  the  male  and  female  parts  develop 
equally  :  such  are  called  hermaphrodite.  Exactly 
similar  conditions  have  been  detected  throughont 
the  animal  kingdom,  even  to  its  summit — man. 
In  the  higher  mammals,  hermaphrodite  forms  are 
always  sterile,  and  regarded  as  malformations.  In 
addition  to  suppressed  or  atrophied  parts  resuming 
a  former  higher  grade  of  development,  they  may 
even  in  their  degenerate  condition,  like  idlers  in  a 
community,  be  a  source  of  much  trouble.  Very 
many  curious  and  often  dangerous  conditions, 
known  to  surgeons  as  cysts  and  tumours,  arise  in 
the  remnants  of  belated  organs.  Many  occur  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  neck. 
Probably  the  two  most  persistently  fatal  are  the 
vermiform  appendix,  and  the  remnant  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  yolk-sac,  known  as  Meckel's 
diverticulum,  a  fertile  source  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion as  well  as  a  cause  of  malformation  in  that 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  known  as  the  ileum. 

When  an  organ,  or  part  of  an  organ,  which  is 
usually  suppressed,  or  represented  by  an  atrophied 
rudiment  in  the  adult,  appears  as  a  fairly  formed 
part  in  an  animal,  it  is  regarded  as  a  malformation. 
For  example,  men  and  women  normally  possess 
twelve  pairs  of  ribs,  but  the  vertebral  segments  in 
the  necK,  and  some  of  those  in  the  loin,  possess 
minute  undifl'erentiated  ribs.  In  many  vertebrates 
the  corresponding  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrse 
bear  well-developed  ribs,  but,  as  they  are  always 
present,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  them  as  normal. 
Occasionally  in  man  the  rudimentary  ribs  in  the 
neck  and  loin  appear  as  well-developed  elements 
in  the  skeleton.  Thus  a  skeleton  with  thirteen 
I}airs  of  ribs  is  described  as  being  abnormal.  The 
ccindition  has  a  deeper  meaning.  The  interpreta- 
tion which  the  morphologist  places  on  the  matter 
is  this :  Man  is  descended  from  an  ancestor  who 
normally  possessed  more  than  twelve  pairs  of  ribs ; 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  ribs  have  undergone  sup- 
pression, and  are  represented  by  nidiments  or 
vestiges.  When  a  vestige  of  this  character  re- 
appears in  a  functional  form,  it  is  described  as  an 
example  of  atavism  {q.v.)  or  reversion. 

Atavistic  phenomena  are  easily  studied  in  plants. 
This  has  been  a  subject  of  great  fascination  since 
Goethe  drew  the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  fact 
that  the  various  parts  of  a  flower  may  be  regarded 
as  modified  leaves.    This  does  not  mean  that  each 
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part  of  a  flower  is  a  metamorphosed  leaf,  but  that 
we  are  able  to  trace  every  structural  gradation, 
from  leaves  to  bracts,  from  bracts  to  sepals ;  and 
not  infrequently  sepals  will  be  replaced  by  or 
become  converted  into  true  leaves.  The  changes 
from  sepals  to  petals,  and  from  petals  to  stamens, 
are  as  gradual  as  from  bracts  to  sepals ;  and  the 
homology  is  often  declared  by  the  stamens  becom- 
ing petals,  and  petals  appearing  as  leaves.  Even 
stamens  occasionally  revert  in  this  way,  and 
constitute  abnormalities  or  monstrosities. 

Atavistic  conditions  of  this  kind  are  met  with  in 
animals,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  append- 
ages of  cnistaceans ;  and  it  is  astounding  to  see  a 
lobster  witli  an  antenna  surmounting  its  eye-stalk 
and  replacing  the  whole  or  part  of  its  eye.  Yet 
parallel  malformations  occur  in  sheep,  dogs,  and 
children,  when  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the 
eyeball  reverts  to  skin  and  produces  hair.  Al- 
though men  olier  explanations  of  these  curious 
phenomena,  and  call  thera  reversions  to  ancestral 
types  or  adaptations  to  environment,  or  seek  to 
solve  them  by  the  phrase  '  natural  selection,'  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  cause  still  remains 
veiled  in  impenetrable  mystery.  It  is  also  certain 
that,  if  we  knew  the  cause  of  the  shedding  of  the 
milk-teeth  in  cliildren,  we  should  be  able  to  explain 
the  origin  of  species,  and  the  cause  of  the  great 
division  of  plants  and  animals  into  males  and 
females.    See  also  Degeneration,  Disease. 

LrrERATUER— F.  E.  Beddard,  A  Book  on  Whales,  London, 
1900;  C.  Darwin,  The  FertUiiation  of  Orchids'^,  London,  ISS5  ; 
J.  Bland-Sutton,  Evolution  and  Disease^  London,  ISyO;  M. 
Masters,  Vegetable  Teratology,  London,  1S69. 

J.  Bland-Sutton. 
ATTACHMENT.— Attachment  may  be  con- 
sidered in  three  relations:  (1)  attachment  to  the 
things  of  sense ;  (2)  to  objects  of  aflection ;  (3)  to 
the  fruits  of  action. 

1.  Attachment  to  the  things  of  sense. — This  is  the 
uncontrollable  attraction  that  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional environment  has  for  the  lower  consciousness 
in  man.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  attachment  in  this 
sense  is  perfectly  natural,  and  is  quite  necessary 
for  long  stages  of  evolution  during  which  the  ego  in 
man  is  gaining  experience  and  learning  the  neces- 
sity for  self-control,  while  the  various  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  developed  through  the  activities 
induced  by  the  struggle  for  life  and  goods.  The 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  attachment  is  that 
it  centres  in  the  personal  self,  and  is  essentially 
selfish,  and  so  cannot  be  an  abiding  condition  in 
the  life  of  humanity.  A  time  comes  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  each  individual  soul  when  that  attachment 
is  weakened  and  a  new  centre  formed  ;  and  it  is 
religion  that  then  begins  to  draw  in  opposition 
to  that  downward  absorption  in  worldly  afi'airs 
which  claims  so  strongly  the  energies  of  man. 
There  may  indeed  be  long  periods  during  which 
the  attraction  towards  a  spiritual  life  may  seem 
almost  inoperative,  but  sooner  or  later  miist  come 
the  conversion  to  a  new  course  of  Ufe,  when  the 
old  way  will  be  forsaken  and  an  upward  path 
adopted. 

2.  Objects  of  affection. — Though  attachment  here, 
in  the  more  primitive  phases,  ds  strongly  permeated 
with  selfishness,  yet  there  is  always  ana  in  all  cases 
a  centre  of  attraction  formed  outside  the  self, 
and  this  change,  implying  new  motives,  at  once 
begins  to  humanize  and  improve  the  entire  nature. 
From  sex  and  family  affections — extended  gradually 
to  comrades  and  friends — there  eventually  arises 
a  wide  love  of  mankind,  losing  all  the  elements 
of  attachment  as  it  grows  in  unselfishness  and 
approaches  union  with  the  Divine. 

3.  The  fruits  of  action.  —  Man  seeks  advanta- 
geous results ;  he  sets  his  mind  on  success,  and  is 
proportionally  elated  or  depressed  as  events  turn 
out  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  or  against  them. 


He  is  attached  to  the  outcome  of  his  efforts,  and  ii 
not  content  solely  with  doing  his  duty,  or  his  best, 
and  leaving  the  result  to  God.  It  is  on  this  kind 
of  attachment  that  the  Bhagavad  Gita  (ch.  5)  has 
so  much  to  say  :  '  The  man  who  is  devoted  and  not 
attached  to  the  fruit  of  his  actions  obtains  tran- 
quillity ;  whilst  he  who  through  desire  has  attach- 
ment for  the  fruit  of  action  is  bound  down  thereby.' 
Man  acts  less  and  less  selfishly  as  he  rises  towards 
perfection,  and  he  remains  undismayed  and  patient 
when  the  results  appear  adverse.  AVhen  ne  has 
rid  himself  of  all  the  lower  attachments,  he  is  no 
longer  a  slave  to  the  lower  desires,  and  has  become 
ready  to  enter  the  abode  of  bliss,  or  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  for  he  has  conquered  self  and  obtained 
freedom. 

LiTERATt'RE. — Fowler  and  Wilson,  The  Pr\nciple$  of  MoraU, 
Oxford,  1S94,  p.  9S ;  Davidson,  ChrUtian  Kthics,  London, 
ls'J9,  p.  110  f. ;  Newbolt,  The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  London, 
I90S,  pp.  175,  260;  Copleston,  Buddhism,  Primitive  and 
Present'',  London,  190S,  p.  83.  See  also  Dctacumext,  Lov«, 
Feeli>o.  G.  a.  GaSKELL. 

ATTENTION.— 

'  strange  to  say,  go  patent  a  fact  as  the  perpetual  presenoa 
of  selective  attention  has  received  hardly  any  notice  from  psy- 
chologists of  the  English  empiricist  school.  The  Germans  have 
explicitly  treated  of  it,  either  as  a  faculty  or  as  a  resultant; 
but  in  the  pages  of  such  writers  as  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  the 
Mills,  and  Spencer,  the  word  scarcely  occurs,  or  if  it  does  so,  it 
is  parenthetically  and  as  if  by  inadvertence.  The  motive  of 
this  ignoring  of  the  phenomenon  is  obvious  enough.  These 
writers  are  bent  on  showing  how  the  higher  faculties  0!  the 
mind  are  pure  products  of  "experience";  and  experience  ie 
supposed  to  be  of  something  simply  given.  Attention,  implying 
a  degree  of  reactive  spontaneity,  would  seem  to  break  through 
the  circle  of  pure  receptivity  which  constitutes  '*  experience," 
and  hence  must  not  be  spoken  of  under  penalty  of  interfering 
with  the  smoothness  of  the  tale'  (James,  PrincipUt  of  Piy- 
chology,  i.  402). 

TIlis  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  James's  chapter 
on  Attention,  which  introduced  into  English-speak- 
ing countries  a  new  and  better  way  of  treating  the 
subject.  Other  writers  on  Psychology  have  written 
luminously  on  the  subject,  and  readers  of  the  works 
of  Ward,  Baldwin,  Stout  and  others,  may  now  have 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  function  of  attention 
in  the  evolution  of  mental  life,  and  of  its  significance 
in  mental  work. 

While  the  empiricists  have,  for  the  reason  stated 
by  Professor  James,  thrust  attention  into  the  back- 
ground, and  have  neglected  the  whole  function  of 
mental  activity  in  experience,  other  schools  also 
have  conspired  towards  the  neglect  of  this  form  of 
mental  action.  Idealism  in  all  its  forms  finds 
scarcely  any  place  for  it  and  its  function.  As  the 
empiricist,  in  the  interest  of  a  view  which  regarded 
experience  as  given  and  determined  by  the  pressure 
of  the  external  order  on  the  mind,  insisted  that  all 
experience  is  implicit  in  sense  impressions,  so  the 
idealist  regarded  experience  as  determined  by  the 
evolution  of  the  Idea.  AVill  is,  for  some  of  them, 
especially  for  Mr.  Bradley,  the  self-realization  of 
the  Idea.  But  in  the  evolution  of  the  Idea  there 
is  no  room  for  selective  attention  ;  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  any  activity  of  the  subject  at  all.  It  is 
curious  that  both  idealists  and  empiricists  come  to 
practically  the  same  result.  Empiricists  ignore 
selective  attention,  because  they  wish  to  account 
for  all  the  products  of  experience  by  laws  of 
association  which  cluster  things  together  inde- 
pendently of  the  activity  of  the  subject ;  and 
idealists,  in  the  interests  of  the  ideal  order,  regard 
experience  as  dictated  by  the  objective  selection 
of  pure  thought. 

In  truth,  the  question  of  attention  anditssigBifi 
came  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  possibility 
of  spontaneity  in  life,  and  of  whether  the  move- 
ment of  life  is  wholly  determined  from  ■without, 
or  whether  the  organic  being  has  the  power  of 
selecting,  out  of  various  possibilities,  what  it  can 
be  and  do.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  subjective 
selection,  as  Dr.  Ward  calls  it,  or  organic  selec- 
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tion,  as  Professor  B.ildwin  calls  it?  Or  is  the  life 
of  an  orgimisiu  detfrniined  for  it  by  factors  in 
which  it  !:as  no  function?  Is  there  subjective 
selection,  or  is  all  lietermineJ  by  what  is  called 
Natural  Selection?  The  (jucstion  is  too  large  to 
be  argued  here,  hut  it  is  named  because  the  same 
fundamental  issue  is  raised  by  WTiters  on  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  well,  then,  simply  to  state  the 
issue  as  it  a]i]iears  from  the  view  of  liiology  before 
we  discuss  it  from  the  narrower  view  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics. 

The  question  may  be  broadly  stated  thus :  Is 
there  an  autonomy  of  life  ?  Is  the  proper  activity 
of  the  organism  a  real  factor  in  biologj'  ?  And  are 
there  new  concepts  required  to  dc-cribe  the  func- 
tions of  life,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  required 
for  an  adequate  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
inorganic  world  ?  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it 
was  strongly  alfirmed  that  a  true  and  adequate 
Bcientilic  account  of  vital  behaviour  could  be 
reached  only  when  the  behaviour  of  life  could  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Vital 
phenomena  were  only  transformed  physical  and 
chemical  processes.  They  were  altogether  deter- 
mined by  the  pressure  of  physical  and  chemical 
activities.  Let  one  read  the  >vTitings  of  Huxley, 
or  the  art.  '  Zoology '  in  EBr ',  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  physical  and  chemical  explanation  held 
the  field.  It  holds  the  lield  no  longer.  There  are 
now  many  who  do  not  fear  to  speak  of  the  auto- 
nomy of  life,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  aiBrm 
that  the  chief  factor  in  biological  science  is  the 
proper  activity  of  the  organism.  It  is  questioned 
now  whether  any  organic  feature  can  be  explained, 
even  in  the  most  general  way,  by  the  action  of 
physical  forces. 

*  What  at  first  seems  to  be  the  result  of  mechanical  pressure 
may  afterwards  be  found  to  be  an  active  process  of  growth,  and 
what  at  first  seems  to  be  a  full  effect  of  capillarity  among 
homogeneous  elements  may  afterwards  be  shown  to  depend  on 
specialized  metabolic  conditions  of  the  surfaces  as  its  principal 
cause '  (Driesch,  The  Science  and  Phitogophy  of  the  Organism, 
1.  p.  93). 

As  Driesch  further  shows,  these  processes  do  not 
constitute  life,  'they  are  used  by  life.'  In  this 
sentence  the  issue  is  stated  with  clearness  and 
precision.  Life  uses  for  its  ovm  purpose  the 
physical  and  chemical  processes,  and  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  activity  of  life,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  problem  of  vital  behaviour. 

Life,  then,  uses  the  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
cesses, and  by  its  own  activity  disposes  of  them  for 
ita  ovra  purpose,  and  puts  them  to  uses  not  forth- 
coming in  the  inorganic  world.  Alien  matter  is 
taken  up,  transformed,  raised  to  a  higher  level, 
and  usea  for  the  weal  of  the  organism.  Life  selects 
out  of  the  environment  what  is  needed  for  itself. 
There  is  selective  activity  on  the  part  of  life ;  it 
takes  what  it  needs  and  neglects  what  it  does  not 
need. 

*  Turn  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  birds  Into  a  garden  :  a  fiycatcher 
will  at  once  be  intent  on  the  gnats,  a  buUfmch  on  the  pease,  a 
thrush  on  the  worms  and  snails.  Scatter  a  mixture  of  seeds 
evenly  over  a  diversified  piece  of  country  ;  heath  and  cistus  will 
spring  up  in  the  dry,  flatus  and  rushes  in  the  marshy,  ground  ; 
violets  and  ferns  in  the  shady  hollows,  gorse  and  broom  on  the 
hilltops.  ...  By  the  principle  of  subjective  selection  special 
environments  arc  singled  out  by  dilferent  individuals  from  the 
general  environment  common  to  all,  and  so  far  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  competition.  Two  artists  or  two  an^ders  may 
be  in  each  other's  way,  but  an  artist  and  an  angler  will  h.irdly 
lncommo<le  each  other.  A  garden  would  still  interest  a  lly* 
catcher  if  there  were  neither  pease  nor  cherries  in  it,  proviiled 
the  insects  remained  ;  whereas  the  bullfinch  would  at  onco 
forsake  it.  Natural  selection,  as  distinct  from  subjective  selec- 
tion, conies  into  play  only  when  two  anglers  contend  for  the 
same  fish,  two  artists  compete  for  the  same  prizes,  when  the 
earlj'  bird  gets  the  worm  that  the  later  one  must  go  without* 
(Ward,  Saturatigin  and  Agnosticism^,  I.  295  f.). 

For  a  complete  explanation  of  biological  pheno- 
mena, account  must  be  taken,  no  doubt,  of  tne  two 
comprehensive  factors  summed  up  under  the  names 
of  'natural  selection'  and  'subjective  selection.' 


This  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  them  in  any  com- 
prehensive  manner  (see  art.  Activity  and  other 
related  articles).  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
natural  selection  (comprehending  under  that  name 
all  external  conditions,  and  all  that  Darwin  sets 
forth  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  Natural 
Selection)  is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  behaviour 
of  life,  or  to  account  for  its  manifold  activities. 
Life  itself  counts  for  something  in  the  final  result. 
Growth,  assimilation,  and  reproduction  attest  the 
a(.U\  ity  of  life.  These  show  that  life  so  far  selects 
its  environment,  and  that,  if  there  are  a  thousand 
species  in  a  square  mile  of  ground,  each  selects  its 
own  environment,  and  each  uses  it  in  its  own  way, 
and  for  its  own  purposes. 

The  wider  problem  set  to  biology  by  the  activity 
of  the  organism,  and  by  subjective  selection  in 
relation  to  natural  selection,  is  parallel  to  the 
problem  set  to  the  psychologist  and  the  moralist 
by  the  relation  of  attention  to  the  general  condi- 
tions imposed  on  conscious  individual  life  by  the 
fact  that  tliere  are  logical  laws,  laws  of  association, 
psychological  conditions  of  thought,  action,  and 
feeling,  and  other  conditions  which  seem  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  within  which  attention  is  to  be 
exercised.  As  in  biology  we  ask  the  question, 
Does  natural  selection  account  for  vital  experi- 
ence without  the  postulate  of  the  activity  of  the 
organism  ?  so  here  we  ask  the  question.  Do  the 
logical,  psychological,  and  other  laws  and  condi- 
tions of  mental  life  account  for  mental  behaviour 
without  the  postulate  of  the  conscious  activity  of 
the  individual  subject? 

As  regards  life  in  general,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  its  hist  work  is  concerned  with  those  move- 
ments which  are  indispensable  to  vital  functions 
and  to  its  existence  as  a  living  body.  As  a  primary 
condition  of  existence  an  organism  must  adapt 
itself  to  its  surroundings,  and  a  series  of  actions 
must  proceed  in  order  that  such  an  end  may  be 
accomplished.  These  activities  relate  themselves 
to  the  general  ends  of  self-preservation  and  the 
preservation  of  the  species.  A  full  account  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  this  problem  would  lead 
us  into  the  region  of  the  relation  of  organ  and  func- 
tion, the  relation  of  appetite  and  desire  to  their 
objects,  and  also  the  relation  of  feeling  generally 
towards  physiological  processes  on  the  one  hand 
and  mental  processes  on  the  other.  Without 
entering  into  these,  we  shall  merely  notice  here 
that  life  can  be  described  only  as  a  series  of  actions 
having  reference  to  an  end.  That  end  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual  or  the  preservation 
of  the  species.  It  is  a  question  whether  those 
activities  wliich  are  said  to  be  instinctive  in  the 
individual  are  really  so  ;  that  is,  whether  they  are 
the  outcome  of  activities  which  at  the  outset  were 
acts  of  choice,  these  being  by  repetition  consoli- 
dated into  habit ;  or  whether  they  were  automatic 
from  the  beginning.  Some  contend  that  actions 
at  present  instinctive  were  originally  the  outcome 
of  choice,  and  that  these  actions,  stimulated  by  a 
feeling  of  pleasure,  which  usually  accompanies  the 
exercise  of  vital  functions,  have  been  translated 
into  habit,  and  have  passed  into  the  region  of 
rellex  action.  Habit  is  'lapsed  intelligence,'  i.e. 
voluntary  action  may  become  instinctive,  or  im- 
pulsive, and  in  the  evolution  of  life  may  become 
habitual  or  rellex  action. 

But,  if  we  take  any  organism  as  it  stands, 
leaving  undeiidcd  the  i|uesiion  as  to  the  forces 
which  have  operated  to  mal<e  it  what  it  is,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  every  organism  has  to  adjust 
itself  to  its  environment.  Whether  it  has  been 
made  by  the  slow  processes  of  what  is  called 
natural  selection,  or  whether  it  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  making  of  itself,  yet,  as  it  is  there 
in  its  circumstances  and  conditions,  it  has  to  strive. 
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to  work,  to  adapt  itself  to  varying  conditions  ;  and 
if  it  is  to  survive,  it  must  select  the  most  advan- 
tageous course  of  action.  In  the  case  of  life  gener- 
ally this  is  comparatively  simple.  The  individual 
organism  adapts  itself  to  its  environment  by  a 
series  of  actions  directed  to  the  main  ends  of  self- 
preservation  or  the  preservation  of  the  species. 

•All  acts  of  willing,  whether  external  or  internal,  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  first  comprising  simple  or  impulsive 
acts ;  the  second,  complex  acts,  which  imply  freedom  of  choice. 
Simple  or  impulsive  acts  are  detenuined  by  a  single  motive, 
whereas  complex  acts,  though  they  may  be  determined  by  a 
single  motive,  imply  a  choice  between  several  An  impulsive 
action,  whether  internal  or  external,  is  therefore  quicker  than 
an  act  of  choice,  which  is  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  doubt  and 
hesitation.  The  latter  is  also  termed  a  free  act,  or  an  act  of 
**  free-will,"  because  it  expresses  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  freedom,  spontaneity,  and  independence  of  the  individual 
with  regard  to  external  stimuli.  Impulsive  acts  are  also  acts  of 
volition,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  acts  of  free-will,  and 
possess  the  cimracter  of  spontaneous  consciousness,  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  manifestations  of  the  will '  O'Ula,  ConUmporajT/ 
Psi/chology,  p.  213). 

In  an  ordinary  organism,  up  to  the  appearance  of 
reflective  consciousness,  action  is  directed  to  its 
ends  mainly  by  what  Villa  calls  'a  single  motive.' 
Driven  by  the  impulse  of  hunger  or  of  love,  the 
action  of  the  organism  goes  straight  to  its  object. 
Whether  this  is  the  outcome  of  natural  selection, 
or  whether  it  is  acquired  by  the  organism  itself  as 
the  result  of  a  process  of  education,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  decide.  For  in  either  case  the 
adaptation  is  there,  and  the  action  of  the  organism 
is  the  re.sult  of  subjective  need  finding  its  satisfac- 
tion in  an  appropriate  object.  In  any  event,  the 
action  and  its  motive  are  simple,  direct,  and  im- 
perative. 

In  a  life  which  is  merely  organic,  the  need  of  the 
organism  may  be  regarded  as  in  direct  and  simple  re- 
lation to  its  e.Kternal  objects,  and  proceeds  straight  to 
the  appropriation  of  them ;  in  conscious  life,  or  in  the 
life  which  is  on  the  way  towards  self -consciousness, 
other  factors  enter  in,  and  the  situation  becomes 
more  complex.  Yet  the  more  complex  situation 
rises  naturally  out  of  the  simpler.  There  is  no 
abrupt  break  in  tlie  evolution  of  mental  life,  and 
we  can  scarcely  say  when  what  we  call  attention 
begins  to  be  properly  exercised.  In  every  organism 
there  is  a  centre,  to  which  all  movements  are  re- 
ferred. The  organism  is  aware  of  its  own  needs, 
and  of  the  objects  which  are  to  satisfy  those  needs. 
With  the  giowth  of  consciousness,  the  awareness 
becomes  intensified,  until,  in  the  fully-developed 
self-conscious  life,  consciousness  is  aware  of  itself 
and  of  all  its  needs  and  aims.  But  consciousness  in 
general  is  just  this  awareness,  and  this  awareness 
involves  that  mental  activity  which  we  call  atten- 
tion. More  fully  described  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Ladd,  attention  is  '  a  purposeful  volition,  suflused 
with  peculiar  feelings  of  eflbrt  or  strain,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  changed  condition  of  the  field  of  dis- 
criminative consciousness,  as  respects  intensity, 
content,  and  clearness'  (Psychology,  Descriptive 
and  Explanatory,  p.  61).  While  the  description 
just  given  seems  to  apply  in  its  fullness  only  to  a 
mental  life  completely  developed,  it  is  in  a  measure 
applicable  to  all  conscious  life.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  definition  given  above  there 
is  no  attempt  to  limit  attention  to  the  exclusive 
operation  of  any  particular  activity  of  the  mind. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  synthesis  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  mind,  wliether  of  feeling,  willing, 
or  thinking.  Attention  is  thus  elementary  and 
universal ;  it  belongs  to  every  state  of  conscious- 
ness, and  is  present  in  every  field  of  consciousness, 
or,  as  is  said  by  Dr.  Ward  : 

'  As  to  the  subjective  relation  of  objecta,  the  relation  of  pre- 
KDtation  Itself,  we  have  merely  to  note  that  on  the  side  of  the 
mibject  it  iiiiitlies  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called 
mttention,  extending  the  denotation  of  this  term  so  as  to  include 
even  what  we  ordinarily  call  inattention.  Attention  so  used  will 
thus  cover  part  of  what  is  meant  by  consciousness — so  much  of 
U,  that  is,  as  anawerv  to  beiiig  mentally  AcUve,  active  enough 


at  least  to  "  receite  impressions.**  Attention  on  the  aide  of  the 
subject  implies  intensity  on  the  aide  of  the  object :  we  mi^ht 
indeed  almost  call  intensity  the  matter  of  a  presentation,  vnth- 
out  which  it  is  a  nonentity  '  (il'iJrio,  art.  '  Psychology,'  p.  41t>). 

Awareness  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  as  it 
passes  on,  becomes  attention  in  the  stricter  sense 
as  elements  in  experience  become  more  or  less 
intense.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the 
elements  which  enter  into  consciousness,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  For  the  reaction  of  the  mind  against 
its  presentations,  whatever  these  may  be,  gives  ua 
at  once  the  elementary  condition  of  attention.  At 
the  outset,  before  mind  has  come  to  the  possession 
of  itself,  it  is  possible  that  attention  is  without 
pvirpose,  that  it  is  aroused  by  chancre  in  mental 
experience — by  pleasure  or  pain,  or  by  the  over- 
stimulation of  sense  or  faculty — and  that  it  is 
exercised  in  an  unthinking,  involuntary  way.  But 
such  rudimentary  forms  of  conscious  activity  are 
the  foundations  on  which  voluntary,  deliberate, 
and  sustained  attention  are  built  up.  Some, 
indeed,  limit  the  term  '  attention '  to  its  more  de- 
veloped form,  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  more 
rudimentary  forms  as  worthy  of  the  name.  But 
without  the  rudimentary  forms  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  the  development  of  mental  life, 
and  no  possibility  of  the  deliberate  sustained  atten- 
tion which  fashions  for  itself  a  scheme  of  living, 
and  shapes  means  for  realizing  it.  Mental  activity 
in  accepting  the  given,  in  being  interested  in  it, 
finds  that  it  can  enhance  the  intensity  of  some 
elements,  may  hasten  or  retard  the  flow  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness,  may  also  discriminate 
between  desirable  and  undesirable  elements,  and 
thus  the  value  of  attention  is  recognized.  For 
mental  life  cannot  grow  without  proper  mental 
activity,  and  the  proper  name  of  such  activity  is 
simply  '  attention. 

Usually  the  conditions  of  attention  are  just  the 
conditions  of  consciousness  in  general.  \\  e  have 
seen  from  Dr.  Ward  that  a  large  part  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness  is  properly  included  under 
the  phenomena  of  attention.  It  so  happens  that 
many  writers  on  this  topic  so  describe  the  con- 
ditions of  attention  as  to  leave  out  of  sight  any 
proper  activity  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  It  is 
possible  so  to  describe  the  effects  of  attention  as 
to  leave  out  all  reference  to  the  selective  activity 
of  the  individual.  One  may  say,  with  Professor 
Pillsbury,  that  '  the  essence  of  attention  as  a  con- 
scious process  is  an  increase  in  the  clearness  of 
one  idea  or  group  of  ideas  at  the  expense  of  others' 
(Attention,  p.  11).  This  is  quite  true,  only  it 
leaves  out  the  essential  element  of  how  attention 
was  directed  so  as  to  produce  that  result.  In  fact, 
in  the  able  work  cited  so  much  stress  is  laid  on 
processes  and  conditions  of  attention  that  attention 
itself  scarcely  ever  appears.  Thus  there  are  many 
valuable  descriptions  of  the  motor  concomitants 
of  attention,  of  its  conditions,  of  the  effects  of 
attention  on  consciousness,  and  so  on,  and  yet 
the  proper  character  of  mental  activity  receives 
hardly  any  recognition.  We  may  quote  from  the 
summaries,  usefully  appended  to  each  chapter. 
The  summaries  of  the  chapter  on  '  The  Conditions 
of  Attention  '  are  these  : 

*  The  conditions  of  any  act  of  attention  are  to  be  found  in  the 
present  environment  (objective  conditions)  and  In  the  past 
experience  of  the  individual  ^subjective  conditions).  The  main 
objective  conditions  are  the  mtensity,  extent,  and  duration  of 
the  stimulus.  The  subjective  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
idea  in  mind  at  the  time,  in  the  mood  of  the  moment,  the 
education,  preWous  social  environment,  and  heredity  of  tha 
individual '  (p.  52). 

Professor  James  has  said  : 

'  My  experience  is  what  I  agree  to  att«nd  to.  Only  thoB« 
Items  which  I  notice  shape  my  mind  ;  without  selective  interest 
experience  is  an  utter  chaos.  Interest  alone  gives  accent  and 
emphasis,  light  and  shade,  background  and  foreground — intel- 
ligible perspective,  in  a  word.  It  varies  in  every  creature,  but 
without  it  the  consciousness  of  every  creature  would  te  a  grey. 
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ohAotio  IndijcrimLDativeneBS,  ImpoMlbU  tor  us  even  to  con- 
ceive *  {Psychology,  i.  40'2  f.X 

But  Professor  I'Ulabury  in  his  summary  of  the 
chapter  on  '  Interest  and  Feeling  of  Activity  aa 
Conditions  of  Attention '  speaks  thus : 

'  Neither  interest  nor  '*  mental  activity  **  oan  be  regarded  as 
a  condition  of  attention.  Interest  is  either  a  general  name  for 
the  subjective  conditions  of  attention  when  ascribed  to  the 
object,  or  it  is  used  to  desij^nate  a  mood  which  accompanies  all 
attending.  Mental  activity  is  really  bodily  activity — a  mass  of 
sensations  uat  comes  from  the  contraction  of  muscles  in 
diilerent  j  ts  of  the  body.  The  contractions  result  from 
motor  innervations  which  accompany  attention  '  (p.  OS). 

Accordinj;  to  Professor  James,  we  attend  to 
things  because  they  are  interesting.  Professor 
Pillsbury  is  of  opinion  that  '  things  are  interesting 
because  we  attend  to  them,  or  because  we  are 
likely  to  attend  to  them :  we  do  not  attend  to 
them  because  they  are  interesting'  (p.  55).  The 
cart  and  the  horse  are  somehow  united,  but  we 
are  left  in  doubt  as  to  which  comes  first.  To 
us  it  appears  that  in  the  solution  of  Professor 
Pillsbury  the  cart  is  before  the  horse.  His  book 
is  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  of  any  work  we 
know  on  'Attention.'  It  contains  many  things 
which  arejof  the  highest  value.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  cast  much  light  on  its  main  theme. 
Attention  in  its  proper  meaning  seems  to  be 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  We  quote  from  the 
chapter  called  '  General  Conclosions ' : 

'  Using  attention  as  a  type,  it  is  possible  to  bring  many  of 
the  other  mental  processes  under  that  head  and  to  make  it 
serve  as  a  basis  for  tlie  clossilication  of  states  of  mind.  We 
liave  seen,  for  example,  that  attention  influences  recalled  im- 
oressions  in  practically  the  same  way  tliat  it  influences  their 
original  entrance.  When  a  niemor)'  image  is  once  given  in 
consciousness,  it  will  be  retained  very  much  as  a  perception 
received  immediately  from  tiie  external  world.  Furthermore, 
attention  largely  determines  which  of  the  many  possible 
associates  of  any  impression  shall  become  actual.  In  this 
senss  it  selects  the  memories  offered  by  association  Just  as  it 
selects  the  objects  of  sense  that  shall  be  permitted  to  enter. 
By  attention  in  this  sense  we  mean  again  from  the  side  of  the 
conditions  the  effect  of  the  sum-tot&l  of  previous  conscious 
states,  as  united  in  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  the  general 
trend  of  the  preceding  thought,  the  character  of  the  man, 
bis  profession,  and  further  back  the  complete  series  of  earlier 
experiences  and  inherited  tendencies  which  make  him  what 
he  is.  His  thought  about  any  subject,  no  matter  what  the 
starting.point,  is  an  expression  of  lumself  in  the  fullest  mean- 
ing of  the  term  '  (p.  313  t.). 

When  Pillsbury  in  the  passage  quoted  describes 
attention  as  '  the  effect  of  the  sum-total  of  previous 
conscious  states,'  etc.,  has  he  not  left  out  the  most 
essential  element  in  attention  ?  When  he  speaks 
of  the  complete  series  of  earlier  experiences  and 
inherited  tendencies  which  have  made  '  him  what 
he  is,'  has  he  not  neglected  the  most  potent  factor, 
namely,  the  share  which  the  man  has  in  the 
making  of  himself  7  Take  members  of  the  same 
family,  descended  from  the  same  parents,  subject 
to  the  same  kind  of  earlier  experiences,  the  same 
inherited  tendencies,  responsive  to  the  same  en- 
vironment in  family,  school,  and  neighbourhood, 
and  how  on  his  principles  does  he  account  for  the 
manifold  differences  between  them  ?  It  seems  to 
the  present  writer  that  Professor  Pillsbury,  in  his 
earnest  desire  to  lay  stress  on  the  general  con- 
ditions, has  forgotten  the  personal  equation  of 
each  individual.  He  has  imitated  the  procedure 
of  the  biologist,  who  lays  the  whole  stress  on 
natural  selection,  and  neglects  the  part  plaj'ed  by 
the  subjective  in  the  evolution  of  life.  General 
laws  can  never  account  for  particular  ell'ucts.  It 
is  a  useful  study  to  seek  to  find  out  the  general 
conditions  which  have  helped  to  make  a  man  what 
he  is  ;  but  that  has  to  be  sup{)lemented  by  a  par- 
ticular study  of  the  man  in  his  habit  as  lie  lives. 
It  does  not  help  us  much  to  say  that  Shakespeare 
was  an  Englishman,  and  that  Burns  was  a  Scots- 
man ;  for  we  have  still  to  learn  what  were  the 
topics  which  interested  these  great  men,  and  what 
was  the  interest  which  directed  their  attention  to 
this  or  to  that  line  of  thought  and  action.  It  is 
possible  that  we  may  never   be  able  to  give  a 


scientific  explanation  of  the  individual  in  this 
relation  or  m  any  other  ;  for  the  individu.al,  as 
such,  is  outside  of  general  rules,  and  must  be 
accepted  in  all  his  concreteness  as  a  subject  of 
study  by  himself. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  HolI'ding  (Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology, pp.  108-112)  that,  in  immediate  sensations 
and  in  the  flow  of  them,  interest  and  the  attention 
determined  by  the  interest  play  an  essential  part. 
He  points  out  (p.  120)  that  we  are  not  given  over 
in  a  purely  passive  way  to  the  impressions  of  the 
external  world.  Excitations  from  without  call 
forth  movements  which  serve  to  retain  or  pursue 
them.  An  involimtary  search  and  accommodation 
help  to  determine  the  character  of  the  sensation. 

'  If  a  sensation  takes  complete  possession  and  almost  suo 
ceeds  in  driving  all  elae  out  of  consciousness,  it  then  arrests 
our  activity  also.  An  exclusive  sensation  therefore  presup- 
poses attention,  but  is  not  one  with  it.  Besides,  how  does  a 
sensation  become  exclusive  ?  Excitations  can  flow  in  upon  us 
simultaneously  from  several  sides.  The  eye,  e.g.,  receives 
simultaneous  excitations  from  several  points  of  light.  Several 
senses,  moreover,  may  be  in  operation  together.  If  purely 
passive,  sensuous  perception  would  afford  at  every  instant  a 
chaos  of  diverse  sensations.  But  from  the  multitude  of  these 
diverse  sensations,  in  every  instant,  one  is  sel^-cted  which 
becomes  the  centre.  Reflexly  and  instinctivelj'  the  attention 
moves  from  one  excitation  to  another  .  .  .  The  motive  which 
decides  the  attention  to  leave  one  excitation  and  turn  to 
another  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  sense  of  fatigue  or  in  a  feeling 
of  dullness,  which  makes  it  a  necessity  or  a  recreation  to  turn 
to  a  new  excitation,  especially  to  one  which  is  a  natural 
counterpart  or  supplement  of  a  preceding  excitation.  In  every 
such  transition  an  elementary  choice  takes  place  '  (p.  120  f.). 

Referring  to  the  whole  discussion  for  further 
elucidation,  we  may  now  say  that  even  in  sensa- 
tions and  in  the  liow  of  them  choice  has  a  part, 
and  attention  may  determine  what  sensations  may 
occupy  the  centre  of  consciousness,  what  may  be 
thrust  into  the  background,  and  what  may  be 
thrust  altogether  outside  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness. 

But  such  attention  may  be  involuntary,  or  may 
have  the  character  of  reflex  movement.  Yet  this 
elementary  choice  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
such  new  arrangement  of  sensations  as  will  be 
transformed  into  those  results  of  human  effort 
which  we  recognize  in  the  contents  of  science,  art, 
philosophy,  and  in  all  other  results  of  human 
eti'ort.  Out  of  elementary  choice  and  out  of 
almost  unconscious  attention  come  the  magnifi- 
cent results  which  we  have  already  named.  We 
may  attend  to  things  because  we  cannot  do  other- 
wise. But  when  we  have  an  express  volition  to 
attend  to  this  or  to  that,  we  call  it  voluntary 
attention.  All  other  attention  is  called  non- 
voluntary or  spontaneous.  The  relations  between 
spontaneous  and  voluntary  attention  are  mani- 
fold. They  may  be  antagonistic  to  one  another, 
or  they  may  act  in  such  a  way  that  the  one 
passes  into  tlie  other.  Thus  voluntary  attention 
to  an  uninteresting  object  may  invest  it  with  such 
interest  as  to  make  attention  to  it  a  spontaneous 
matter.  For  example,  when  we  are  occtipied  with 
any  matter,  as  when  a  great  misfortune  has  be- 
fallen us,  or  when  we  pass  in  review  a  certain 
course  of  conduct  in  order  to  find  the  cause  of 
failure,  it  may  take  possession  of  our  minds  to 
such  a  degree  that  no  efl'ort  of  will  can  make  us 
cease  from  brooding  over  it.  An  article  hits  to  be 
written,  or  a  book  is  in  process  of  meparation  ; 
the  work  is  carried  on  to  the  loss  of  siecp,  and  we 
are  unable  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  it ;  the 
attention  which  began  voluntarily  has  become  an 
obsession. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that,  by  the 
constant  and  ever-renewed  efibrt  of  attention,  a 
subject  which  at  the  outset  was  dry  and  uninter- 
esting may  become  full  of  interest  as  we  master 
it,  and  learn  its  meaning  and  its  issues.  The 
power  of  concentrating  our  attention  on  the  sub- 
ject may  become  stronger,  the  intervals  of  con 
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centration  may  become  more  prolonged,  until  no 
effort  is  needed  to  attend  to  the  subject.  Volun- 
tary attention  has  become  spontaneous  (see  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  241  f.). 

It  would  be  tedious  and  would  not  be  profitable 
to  enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  involuntary 
attention.  Reference  may  be  made  generally  to 
sj'stematic  treatises  on  Psychology,  in  which  the 
various  kinds  are  described.  vital  needs,  the 
calls  of  love  or  hunger,  pleasure  and  pain,  every 
relation  between  the  organic  being  and  his  en- 
vironment, may  give  rise  to  that  exaltation  of 
consciousness  which  calls  forth  the  reactive  energy 
which  we  name  '  attention.'  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  classify  all  of  these  under  two  great 
divisions,  and  to  speak  of  them  under  the  general 
heads  of  '  external '  and  '  internal.'  The  external 
are  the  presentations  with  the  accompanying 
emotions  which  precede  action.  These  are  usually 
simple  and  single  in  their  procedure.  The  in- 
ternal are  those  which,  as  already  indicated, 
consist  in  a  variation  of  the  current  of  presenta- 
tions and  feelings.  In  these  we  have  emphatically 
the  presence  of  choice,  of  the  selection  of  one 
motive  out  of  many,  with  the  increase  of  intensity 
and  urgency  resulting  from  the  concentration  of 
the  mind  on  it. 

In  the  description  of  these  external  and  internal 
movements  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce greater  precision  into  psychological  phrase- 
ology. Instead  of  the  phrases  '  involuntary '  and 
'  voluntary,'  which  many  still  use  as  adequate, 
some  psjchologists  have  introduced  the  terms 
'  perception '  and  '  apperception  '  iq.v.).  By  '  per- 
ception '  they  mean  a  content  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  When  we  concentrate  ourselves  on 
a  content  of  consciousness  so  that  it  stands  out 
distinctly  or  as  distinctly  as  possible,  we  say  that 
it  is  '  apperceived.'  In  the  art.  Apperception  will 
be  found  the  history  and  meaning  of  this  term  ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  those  psychologists 
who  use  attention  in  this  sense  define  it  as  that 
peculiar  state,  characterized  by  certain  special 
feelings,  which  accompanies  apperception.  Spatial 
illustrations  are  used  to  describe  the  state  of  ap- 
perception. Consciousness  is  figured  as  a  circle, 
the  centre  of  which  represents  the  focus  or  point 
of  apperception.  The  circumference  of  the  circle 
represents  the  threshold  of  consciousness ;  and 
of  the  various  stimuli  some  pass  along  chords 
of  the  circle,  while  others  pass  along  a  diameter, 
and  so  through  the  centre.  Or  it  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a  reference  to  the  great  circles  of  navi- 
gation. These  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Apperceived  mental  contents  correspond 
to  great  circles,  which  pass  through  the  centre  of 
consciousness.  These  spatial  illustrations  do  not 
add  much  to  our  knowledge,  yet  the  distinction 
between  perception  and  apperception  might  be 
very  helpful,  if  writers  on  Psychology  were  to  use 
the  terms  in  precisely  the  same  sense. 

With  regard  both  to  our  perceptions  and  to  our 
apperceptions  we  are  never  whoUj^  passive.  We 
have  seen  that  even  in  the  immediate  sensations, 
as  well  as  in  the  flow  of  them,  the  attention  is 
determined  by  interest,  and  the  interest  has  a 
determining  influence  on  sensations  selected  for 
closer  examination.  So  it  is  in  the  flow  of  ideas. 
Here,  too,  interest  has  a  determining  influence. 
AVe  can  never  account  for  the  association  of  ideas, 
or  for  the  ways  in  which  ideas  are  clustered 
together  in  the  mind,  by  a  mere  regard  to  the 
laws  of  association,  or  to  any  other  laws  of  a 
general  kind.  There  are  laws  of  association,  as 
there  are  laws  of  science,  of  logic,  of  psycliulugj', 
but  these  do  not  act  as  if  they  aggregated  them- 
selves together  merely  by  their  own  action.  Like 
other  general  laws,  they  are  used  by  life,  and  as 


regards  mental  laws  they  are  used  by  the  mind. 
The  determining  influence  is  in  the  conscious 
mind  itself,  whicii  guides  its  action  by  its  own  law 
of  action,  so  that  each  experience  is  essentially  a 
unique  experience.  To  determine  accurately  the 
practical  problem  of  attention  for  any  individual 
would  be  to  determine  the  real  character  of  per- 
sonality. But  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  science, 
which  deals  with  the  general,  and  with  the  super- 
personal,  or  the  infra-personal. 

The  characteristic  ditterence  between  perception 
and  apperception,  or  between  involuntary  and 
voluntary  attention,  is  that  in  the  one  case  the 
strain  follows  directly  on  the  presentation  of  the 
stimulus,  and  in  the  other  case  the  strain,  or  the 
turning  of  the  mind  in  a  certain  direction  towards 
a  certain  object,  is  present  before  the  stimulus. 

*  The  fusion  of  the  sensation  with  the  corresponding  idea, 
whence  perception  arises,  thus  takes  place  in  inverse  order  in 
voluntary  and  involuntary  attention.  We  see  in  i?reat  measure 
what  we  wish  to  see,  and  as  a  general  rule  are  able  to  see  only 
what  we  wish.  Hence  the  possibility  of  strokes  of  genius  and 
prophecies,  as  also  of  illusory  interpretations  of  facts.  The 
orifjinally  saneuine  tendency  of  human  nature  anticipates  ex- 
perience, and  only  gradually  accepts  correction  from  it. 
Fortunately  experience  has  the  power  to  open  our  eyes  and 
force  us  to  see.  But  the  activity  of  the  will  is  always  an 
essential  condition '  (Hoffding,  OiUlines  of  Psychology,  p.  31B). 

The  relation  of  attention  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  system  in  which  we  live  is  too  large  a  subject 
to  be  discussed  here.  Generally  it  is  analogous  to 
the  relation  of  life  to  the  system  of  which  life 
forms  a  part.  The  conscious  subject  lives  in  rela- 
tion to  an  environment.  In  interaction  vnth.  it,  it 
realizes  itself.  But  the  process  of  self-realization 
is  an  active  process.  It  reacts  against  the  en- 
vironment, it  selects  out  of  it  what  it  can  use, 
and  what  it  needs  and  wants,  and  it  makes  out 
of  it  something  new.  Mereljy  organic  life  modifies 
itself  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  its  surroundings. 
Conscious  life  modifies  its  environment  so  as  to 
make  it  in  a  measure  accomplish  its  ends.  It  im- 
presses itself  on  the  environment,  and  modifies  the 
earth  so  as  to  command  its  resources  in  the  shape 
of  food,  clothing,  and  houses.  Homes  are  built, 
cities  are  founded,  facilities  of  travel  are  made  to 
abound.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  resources  of 
civilization.  The  forces  of  nature  are  at  the  ser- 
vice of  man,  just  because  man  has  modified  nature 
to  accomplish  his  ends.  But  these  are  the  out- 
come of  attentive  activity,  and  cast  light  on  the 
nature  of  attention,  and  on  the  relation  of  at- 
tention to  the  laws  of  the  system.  Attention  of 
the  intellectual  kind  may  be  set  forth  as  the 
activity  arising  out  of  the  desire  to  know  what 
are  really  the  laws  of  the  system  in  which  we  live. 
No  doubt  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  highest 
form  of  intellectual  life.  But  it  exists,  and  ought 
to  be  recognized.  Into  this  also  choice  enters,  for 
it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  think  twice,  or  more 
than  twice,  in  order  that  his  thoughts  in  their  flow 
may  correspond  with  reality.  Thus  into  the  most 
abstract  and  intellectual  of  our  pursuits  voluntary 
activity  may  enter. 

Truth  has  thus  a  value  of  its  own,  and  the 
greatest  determinant  of  attention  is  just  the  scale 
of  values  which  human  judgment  has  set  up  for 
itself.  It  is  this  scale  of  values  that  <ietermines 
our  interest,  and  our  interest  dominates  our 
attention.  Referring  to  the  art,  Value  for  the 
full  account  of  the  doctrine  of  values,  we  state 
briefly  here  that  it  is  the  cliaracteristic  quality 
of  highly-evolved,  con.scious,  moral,  spiritual  life 
to  transform  the  given  world  into  a  world 
which  will  corre.'^pond  with  its  highest  ideal, 
and  be  the  image  of  its  deepest  thouglit.  What 
forms  these  may  take,  and  what  strivings  may 
issue  from  the  attempt  to  make  a  world  in 
which  our  values  may  be  realized,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed here.     But  whatever  value  may  be  striven 
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af ter  by  this  people  or  by  that,  or  by  this  man  or  by 
that,  it  can  be  realized  only  by  thinking  about  it, 
attending  to  it,  working  at  it,  till  aiiy  nothing 
obtains  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Thus,  for 
the  man  of  science,  truth  may  have  the  highest 
value,  and  he  may  concentrate  his  attention  on 
the  efTort  to  see  the  flow  of  things  as  it  is ;  for 
philosophy,  everything  else  may  be  neglected  in 
the  desire  to  know  reality,  and  to  see  it  in  its 
wholeness  ;  while  for  the  artist  a  thing  of  beauty 
i8  a  joy  for  ever,  and  the  beautiful  is  the  value 
that  IS  "highest.  On  the  other  hand,  for  some  the 
highest  of  the  values  is  the  good,  and  so  on, 
around  the  whole  circle  of  human  activity.  In 
whatever  direction  we  look,  we  lind  that  it  is  the 
scale  of  values  that  determines  the  interest  of 
man,  and  sets  him  to  work  for  its  realization. 
Values — artii?tic,  scientiGc,  ethical,  spiritual — are 
the  dominating  interests  of  conscious  life,  and 
these  are  the  ends  which  all  men  seek  to  realize. 

For  the  conscious  spirit,  then,  the  given  world 
is  plastic,  something  to  be  formed  into  a  world  of 
specific  value  in  whicli  it  may  find  its  appropriate 
home.  The  machinery  of  the  world,  its  laws, 
whether  mental  or  material,  may  submit  to  new 
directions,  take  on  new  meanings,  and  issue  in 
resnite  not  to  be  accounted  for  apart  from  the 
actiWty  of  the  conscious  spirit.  Material  laws 
may  find  a  new  expression  in  the  Principia  of 
Newton,  which,  after  all,  is  as  much  poetry  as 
science.  It  is  nature  as  transformed  in  the  mind 
of  Newton.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel,  e.g.,  or  of 
other  great  masters  in  philosophy,  is  a  revelation 
of  personality,  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  it 
is  a  transcript  of  the  meaning  of  reality.  For 
each  mind  in  the  world  has  to  make  a  world  for 
itself,  and  it  will  be  the  centre  of  its  own  world. 
How  each  world  so  made  corresponds  to  the  world 
which  is  common  to  all,  how  the  general  is  re- 
lated to  the  individual  world,  is  another  question, 
What  concerns  us  here  is  that  the  phenomenon 
which  we  call  voluntary  attention  is  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  world  of  values  is  made  ;  and 
without  its  working  no  world  is  possible  for  man. 

Lttkraturb. — W.  James,  Principle.^  of  Psychology,  London, 
1880 ;  Driesch,  The  Science  and  Philnsophy  of  the  Organism 
(Qifford  Lecture),  i.,  London,  1908  ;  Ward,  Saturalism  and 
Agnotticigm-,  London,  1903,  and  art.  *  Psychology*  in  Ellr^"  ; 
Villa,  Contemporary  Psychology,  London,  1903  ;  Ladd,  Pfij. 
etiology,  Deacriptive  and  Explanatory ,  London,  IS94  ;  Pills- 
bunr,  Attention,  London,  1908;  Hdffdinef,  Outlines  of  Psy- 
ehohgy,  London,  1802;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychology,  new  ed., 
London,  1902.  JaMES  IvERACH. 

ATTIS. — Attis  was  a  male  Asiatic  deity  whose 
relation  to  Cybele,  the  Great  Mother,  was  ana- 
logous to  that  home  by  Adonis  to  Aphrodite, 
Baal  to  Astarte,  Osiris  to  Isis,  etc.  Of  Semitic 
orijjin,  or  at  least  greatly  influenced  by  Semitic 
religion,  his  worship,  always  in  dual  connexion 
with  that  of  the  Great  Mother,  and  never  inde- 
pendent of  it,  became  strongly  centralized  in 
Phrygia  and  Lydia,  spread  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, was  introduced  into  Greece,  and  finally 
became  known  throughout  the  Koman  Empire. 
According  to  the  legend  given  by  Pausani;is  (vii.  17) 
as  current  among  tlie  Flirygiim.s,  the  seed  of  Zeus, 
discharged  in  sleep  upon  the  earth,  begot  the 
hermaphroditic  monster  Agdislis,  who  wjis  after- 
wards dejirived  of  male  organs  hy  the  gods.  An 
almond  tree  having  sprung  from  tiiesc,  tliLMliiuglitur 
of  the  river  Sangarius  ale  of  its  fruit  and  liore 
Attis,  who,  after  having  hecn  expdsed,  wa.s  reared 
by  a  he-goat,  became  very  lieaiitiful,  and  in>|iiied 
pa-ssion  in  Agdistis.  IViiig  alioul  to  wed  llie  king  s 
daughter,  Attis  wxs  sIimcU  wiiii  inudneHs  by  Ag- 
distis  (who  suddenly  :ip|ieareil  during  the  niiptiul 
hymn),  and  enia.sculated  himself.  Agdistis  in  re- 
pentance prevailed  upon  Zeus  to  preserve  the  body 


of  Attis  from  wasting  away  or  decaying.  In 
Arnobius  (adv.  Aatioiies,  v.  5-8)  the  fruit  is  the 
pomegranate,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  is 
named  Nana,  and  the  King  and  his  daughter  are 
Mida.s  and  la.  The  Great  Mother,  created  by 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  on  Mount  Agdus,  also  loves 
Attis,  and  plans  the  marriage  in  order  to  rescue 
him  from  the  shameless  love  of  Agdistis,  who 
strikes  the  entire  company  with  madness.  Attis 
mutilates  himself  under  a  pine  tree,  and  la,  after 
wrapping  Attis  in  wool  and  mourning  over  him, 
kills  herself.  The  fatal  pine  is  borne  by  the 
Mother  into  her  cave,  where  she  and  Agdistis 
wildly  lament  Attis.  Zeus  allows  the  body  of  the 
youth  to  remain  undecayed,  his  hair  to  grow,  and 
his  little  finger  to  move.  Agdistis  has  the  body  of 
the  youth  consecrated  at  Pessinus,  a  city  in  Galatia 
near  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  also  institutes 
annual  ceremonies  in  his  honour.  The  little  finger 
(iHrjitus,  SixTuXos)  is  interpreted  as  the  jjhallus  by 
Georg  Kaibel  (GGN,  1901,  p.  513).  In  Diodorus 
Siculus  (iii.  58,  59),  Attis  is  a  stripling  whom  Melon, 
the  king  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  slays  because  of 
an  intrigue  between  him  and  the  king's  daughter 
Cybele.  As  a  consequence  of  plague  and  famine, 
worship  of  both  is  instituted  by  the  Phrygians.  In 
Ovid's  version  of  the  legend  (Fast.  iv.  223  ff.),  Attis 
breaks  his  pledge  of  chastity  to  Cybele  ;  Sagaritis, 
the  nymph  who  has  sinned  with  him,  is  destroyed 
by  the  goddess  ;  while  the  youth  himself  mutilates 
his  own  person  in  a  frenzy  on  Mount  Dindymon. 
In  the  version  of  Arnobius  the  blending  of  two 
forms  of  the  Attis  legend  is  apparent — one  account- 
ing for  the  birth  of  Attis,  the  other  for  his  relation 
to  Cybele — and  tlie  latter  and  Agdistis  are  really 
identical.  A  Lydian  form  of  the  legend,  in  which  the 
youth  is  killed  by  a  boar,  is  found  (Paus.  vii.  17). 

There  is  no  evidence  of  an  Attis  cult  in  Asia 
Minor  until  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  though  it  must 
have  existed  long  before  that  time.  It  never 
attained  to  great  prominence  in  Greece,  because 
of  the  strange  and  un-Hellenic  nature  of  its 
rites.  The  same  is  true  of  it  in  Italy  up  to  the 
Empire.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  worship  of  Attis  at  Rome  under  the 
Kepublic,  and  the  general  probability  of  its  exist- 
ence is  rendered  very  sli'-ht  by  the  lack  of  monu- 
mental and  literary  evidence  where  such  eWdence 
might  be  expected  (Showerman,  '  Was  Attis  at 
Koine  under  the  Republic?'  in  TAP  A  xxi.,  1900, 
pp.  46-59).  Under  the  Empire,  however,  from  the 
time  of  Claudius  onward,  it  ra])idly  increased  in 
importance,  Attis  being  worahippeJ  side  by  side 
with  the  Great  Mother,  and  freciuently  appearing 
in  literature  and  on  the  monuments  with  her. 
His  prominence  in  the  cult  is  indic^ated  hy  his  part 
in  the  annual  season  of  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
Great  Mother  whicli  covered  the  period  March 
15-27  (Hepding,  Attis,  seine  Mythen  und  sein 
Kitlt,  Giessen,  1903,  pp.  123-176).  On  March  16 
the  college  of  Cannophuri,  or  reed-bearers,  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  by  carrying 
reeds  in  pro('ession — a  custom  explained  as  a 
commemoration  of  the  finding  of  Attis  by  the 
(Jreat  .Mother  on  the  reedy  b.'uiks  of  the  river 
Gallus,  hut  more  likely  a  reminiscence  of  a  primi- 
tive phallic  procession  (see  Showerman,  'Canna 
intrat  and  the  Caiiiiophori,'  in  the  Cln.i.tiral 
Juuriial,  ii.  28-31).  Sexual  abstiiieiiie  ami  fii-sting 
were  prescrihed  for  the  day.  t)ii  M.in  li  22  the 
.sacred  pine,  the  emblem  of  the  sell  mutilation 
of  Attis,  was  borne  in  |irocessii.ii  hy  the  Pen- 
dniji/mri  to  the  temple  of  I '  i-  \|.ii(iei  on  the 
Palatine,  its  trunk  wound  w.  h  nllels  of  wool 
and  its  braiulies  hung  with  g.iilaiidw  of  violets, 
the  whole  being  reg.inleil  lus  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  wrapping  of  Attis's  body  in  wool  hy 
la  and   the  decking  of  the  original  tree  by  the 
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Mother  with  the  violets  which  sprang  from  Attis's 
blood.  On  March  24,  Dies  Santjuitiis,  fasting  and 
mourning  symbolized  the  grief  of  the  Mother  at 
the  deatn  of  Attis.  The  special  feature  was  the 
orgiastic  dance  and  song  of  the  priests,  culminat- 
ing in  self-laceration,  and  even  self-emasculation 
(not  attested  at  Rome),  in  commemoration  of  the 
final  deed  of  Attis.  At  night  the  mystics  par- 
took of  a  sacrament,  and  perhaps  underwent  the 
baptism  of  blood  in  the  taurobolium  (wh.  see). 
March  25  was  the  day  of  rejoicing  (Hilaria)  at  the 
resurrection  of  Attis.  On  March  27,  after  a  day  of 
rest  known  as  Bequietio,  occurred  the  Lavatio,  a 
ceremonial  bathing  of  the  goddess  in  the  Alrao,  a 
stream  a  short  distance  south  of  Rome,  followed 
by  universal  rejoicing,  a  feature  of  which  was 
dramatic  representation  of  the  story  of  the  Mother 
and  Attis.  The  crioboliiim  (wh.  see),  or  sacrilice 
of  a  ram,  involving  the  blood-baptism,  and  conse- 
quent purification  and  regeneration,  of  the  person 
who  performed  it,  was  a  ceremony  created  on  the 
analogy  of  the  taurobolium,  a  similar  sacrifice  to 
the  Great  Mother,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full 
recognition  to  Attis  in  the  dual  worship.  The 
high  priest  of  the  cult  bore  the  traditional  title  of 
Attis.  The  Attis  in  Catullus  Ixiii.  is  intended  to 
represent  a  type  of  the  priesthood. 

The  Cybele- Attis  myth,  according  to  the  philo- 
sophers, symbolized  the  relations  of  Mother  Earth 
and  her  fruitage.  Attis  is  the  plant  kingdom  be- 
loved by  her  ;  his  emasculation  is  the  cutting  of 
her  fruits  ;  his  death,  his  burial,  and  his  preserva- 
tion by  the  mourning  Mother  symbolize  the  death 
and  preservation  of  plant  life  through  the  cold  and 
gloom  of  mnter  ;  his  resurrection  is  the  return  of 
the  warmth  of  spring.  The  festival  of  the  Hilnria 
occurred  on  March  25,  the  first  day  of  the  ascent 
of  the  sun,  while  the  Dies  Sanguinis — the  day  of 
lamentation  and  self-scourging — was  the  last  day 
of  -winter.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  syncretism,  Attis  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  symbol  of  the  sun.  He  and  the  Great  Mother 
were  also  sometimes  thought  of  as  a  parallel  to 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  (Isidor.  Ep.  iv.  31.  28). 

In  art,  Attis  appears  only  under  the  Empire,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  connexion  with  the  Mother. 
He  is  usually  standing  or  leaning  against  the  pine, 
wears  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  carries  the  pedum 
or  syrinx.  The  most  important  statue  of  liim  is 
the  Lateran  Attis,  discovered  at  Ostia,  represent- 
ing him  as  the  shepherd-lover  of  the  Mother,  the 
symbol  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sun. 
Half  nude,  with  a  long  mantle  fastened  over  his 
breast,  he  reclines  on  a  rock  representing  Mount 
Ida,  his  left  elbow  on  the  head  of  Idsean  Zeus.  In 
the  left  hand  is  the  pedum,  in  the  right  fruit, 
flowers,  and  three  spears  of  grain,  on  the  head  a 
pine  garland  with  fruits,  and  a  tiara  with  five  rays, 
a  half  moon,  and  two  spears  of  grain.  The  half 
moon  indicates  his  identity  with  the  Phrygian 
moon-god.  Men. 

LiTERATURB. — Hugo  Hepding-,  Attis,  seiTie  ifythenund  sein 
Kult,  Giessen,  1903  ;  Grant  Showerman,  '  Was  Attis  at  Rome 
under  the  Republic?"  in  TAP  A  xxi.  (1900)  pp.  46-69,  and  'The 
Great  Mother  ot  the  Gods'  in  Bultftin  of  the  University  of 
WUiamrin,  No.  xliii.,  Madison,  1901.    Sea  also  artt  Ovbsle  and 

grkat  motbbr.  Grant  Showerman. 

ATTRACTION  and  REPULSION.— 'Attrac- 
tion' is  the  name  given  to  those  forces  exerted 
between  bodies  which  tend  to  draw  the  bodies 
together  or  to  resist  their  separation.  '  Repulsion  ' 
is  the  name  given  to  forces  that  have  the  opposite 
effect.  Both  forces  are  to  be  seen  exerted  in  the 
following  familiar  phenomena  :  in  gravitating 
bodies,  in  various  magnetic  and  electric  jiheno- 
mena,  in  chemical  affinity,  in  the  cohesion  of  the 
parts  of  a  body,  and  in  the  adliesion  of  one  body  to 
another. 


If  we  adopt  the  analysis  given  bjf  Kant  {Mona- 
dologia  physica,  1756,  and  Metaphysische  Anfangs- 
griinde  der  Naturwissenschaft,  1786),  we  may  even 
add  :  the  very  existence  of  a  space-filling  body 
presupposes  these  two  forces  or  tendencies.  A 
body  must  resist  compression  (repulsion),  or  it 
would  become  a  mere  mathematical  point ;  and, 
again,  it  must  resist  expansion,  or  it  would  be 
scattered  indefinitely  through  space. 

Attraction  and  repulsion  are  to  be  diflerentiated 
from  two  other  similar  forces,  tension  and  pres- 
sure, in  that  they  act  from  a  distance ;  and  this 
characteristic  has  made  them  especially  the  subject 
of  philosophical  discussion.  Can  a  body  exert  a 
force  where  it  is  not  ?  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
the  metaphysician  had  the  temerity  to  give  an 
a  priori  answer  to  the  question  thus  simply  put ; 
but  in  the  17th  and  18th  cents,  the  correct  answer 
was  a  frequent  matter  of  debate.  The  followers  of 
Descartes,  including  Leibniz,  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  affirmative  answer ;  for  it  seemed 
contrary  to  'natural  light'  that  a  body  can  act 
where  it  is  not  (cf.  Leibniz,  Erdmann's  ed.  p.  767). 
For  us  of  to-day  the  question  is  more  complicated  ; 
but  it  stUl  involves  a  truly  metaphysical  or  a  priori 
problem.  On  the  one  hand,  empirical  evidence 
leads  us  to  believe  that  we  do  not  know  of  any 
instance  in  nature  of  absolute  contiguity  between 
iHKlies.  Moreover,  mathematical  intuition  would 
add  that  the  only  true  contiguity  is  where  bodies 
have  one  point  in  common,  and  this,  in  turn,  would 
involve  complete  coincidence  of  the  two  bodies ; 
for  the  same  problem  of  contiguity  must  be  raised 
regarding  all  the  points  in  each  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  prejudice,  well  or  Ul 
grounded,  against  the  doctrine  that  a  body  acts  at 
a  distance.  Faraday,  it  seems,  had  this  prejudice  ; 
and  his  discovery  of  a  medium  between  two  bodies 
acted  upon  by  magnetic  forces,  along  with  evi- 
dence of  tension  and  pressure  within  this  medium, 
justified  his  point  of  view.  Again,  there  have 
been  repeated  attempts  to  reduce  the  forces  operat- 
ing in  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  to  pressure 
(cf.  the  theory  of  Le  Sage,  and  Clerk  Maxwell's 
article  '  Attraction '  in  EBr  »).  Possibly  this  pre- 
judice has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  our  bodies 
must  come  in  contact  with  objects  to  move  them  or 
to  exert  a  force  upon  them,  and,  in  turn,  that  when 
we  are  moved  we  feel  the  pressure  of  the  outside 
body,  or  medium,  upon  the  surface  of  our  body. 
Such  an  explanation  of  this  prejudice  does  not, 
however,  do  it  full  justice. 

Here,  then,  the  metaphysical  problem  arises  :  Is 
there  an  ultimate  presupposition  actually  present 
in  man's  attempt  to  explain  nature,  forbidding 
him  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  explanation  that 
involves  the  action  of  one  body  upon  another  from 
a  distance  1  Whenever  we  are  forced  to  adopt  as 
an  explanation  such  a  force  as  {^avity,  ought  we 
not  simply  to  regard  it,  not  as  a  final  solution,  but 
as  a  confession  of  ignorance  ?  Does  there  not 
remain  in  all  such  cases  an  unsolved  problem 
bidding  us  seek  for  a  medium  between  the  two 
bodies  ?  Faraday  sought  a  medium  in  one  set  of 
cases,  and  found  it.  Ought  not  science  to  seek  it 
in  all  cases  ?  Hence,  is  not  this  prejudice  a  funda- 
mental methodological  attitude?  if  so,  we  can 
call  it  an  axiom,  meaning  by  an  axiom  an  assump- 
tion that  seemingly  we  have  to  make,  but  have  no 
hope  of  either  proving  or  disproving.  We  cannot 
prove  that  bodies  do  not  act  upon  one  another 
from  a  distance,  nor  can  we  prove  that  they 
do ;  for  these  latter  cases  mean,  at  the  most,  that 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  any  known 
medium. 

Moreover,  the  mathematical  statement  that  in 
a  continuous  space  all  particles  of  matter  roust  be 
separated,   and   therefore  cannot   be  in  absolute 
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contiguity,  does  not  contradict  thi-j  axiom.  It 
simply  introduces  the  larger  metapliysicai  ques- 
tion: Is  not  nature  a  continuum,  and  therefore 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  problems  ;  that  is,  does 
not  all  scientific  explanation  leave  residual  prob- 
lems which  arise  the  moment  we  think  of  any 
given  system  analyzed  into  yet  minuter  entities 
than  those  which  we  are  considering,  and  so  on  ad 
injinitum'!  In  short,  our  axiom  means  contiguity 
relative  to  the  type  of  spatial  objects  involved  in 
the  problem  at  hand,  not  absolute  or  mathematical 
contiguity.     Cf.  artt.  ATOMIC  Thkory. 

LiTBRATUBK. — Clerk  Maxwell,  art. '  Attraction,'  EBr9  ui.  63 ; 
Macb,  3'Af  Science  of  Mechanics,  En^.  tr.,  3rd  ed.,  Chicago  and 
London,  1907,  p.  245  ff. ;  Ostwald,  Aaturphilosophie^,  Leipzig, 
1802,  'Das  energetische  Wtllbild';  Pearson,  Grammar  of 
Science',  London,  1900,  p.  272 ff. :  Berkeley,  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,  1710,  sect.  103  ff.  ;  Leibniz,  Erdmann's  ed., 
p.  767 ;  Kant,  ilonadologiu  physica,  1760,  and  Metaphysische 
Ai\fangsgrandi;  der  S'aturwissenscha/t,  17S6 ;  Lotze,  Meta- 
physics, Eng.  tr,  Oxford,  1887,  bk.  ii.,  chs.  v.  and  vii.  For 
attraction  in  the  sense  of  the  influence  of  one  person  upon 
another,  see  A.  W.  Small,  General  Sociology,  Chicago  and 
London,  1905,  p.  564 ff.;  Harless,  Sy^item  of  Christian  Ethics, 
Enr.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1868,  p.  433 ;  and  art.  Love. 

W.  T.  Marvin. 
AUGSBURG     CONFESSION.  — See    Con- 
fessions. 

AUGURY.— See  Divination. 

AUGUSTINE. — I.  Life. — Anrelius  Augustine 
(the  pra-nomen  '  Aurelius '  is  attested  by  con- 
temporaries but  does  not  occur  in  his  own  works 
or  in  his  correspondence)  was  born  of  mixed 
heathen  and  Christian  parent.ifre,  13  Nov.,  A.D. 
354,  at  Tagaste,  a  small  municipality  in  pro- 
consular Numidia.  He  was  taught  in  his  child- 
hood the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  great 
sacriticos  were  made  to  give  him  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. From  his  youth  lie  was  consumed  by  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  was  so  in- 
flamed by  the  reading  of  Cicero's  Ilortensiiis  in  his 
nineteenth  year  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  his 
life  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  profession  to 
which  he  was  bred  was  that  of  rhetorician,  and 
this  profession  he  practised  first  at  Tagaste,  and 
then  successively  at  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Milan 
up  to  the  great  cri.sis  of  his  life  (386).  In  his  early 
manhood  he  had  fallen  away  from  his  Christian 
training  to  the  Manichieans,  who  were  the  rational- 
ists of  the  age  (373)  ;  and  subsequently  (383)  had 
lapsed  into  a  general  scepticism  ;  but  he  had 
already  fought  nis  way  out  of  this,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Neo-1'latonists,  before  his  con- 
version to  Catholic  Christianity  took  place  at 
Milan  in  the  late  summer  of  38().  He  spent  the 
interval  between  this  cri.sis  and  bis  baptism  (Easter, 
387)  in  philosoi)hical  retirement  at  Cassiciacum, 
and  then,  after  a  short  sojourn  at  Kome,  returned 
to  Africa  (autumn,  388)  and  established  at  his 
native  town  a  sort  of  religio-philosojihical  retreat 
for  himself  and  his  friends.  E.irly  in  3U1  he  was 
almost  forcibly  ordained  presliyter  at  Hippo 
Kegius,  and  nearly  five  years  later  (shortly  before 
Christmas,  395)  waa  rai.sed  to  the  rank  of  co- 
adjutor-bishop. From  the  first  he  sustained  prac- 
tically the  entire  burden  of  the  aclministration, 
and,  soon  succeeding  to  its  sole  resjionsibility,  con- 
tinued bishop  of  that  second-rate  diocese  until  his 
death,  28  August  430. 

In  this  simple  framework  was  lived  out  the  life 
of  one  who  has  been  strikingly  cnlled  incuniparablj' 
the  greatest  man  whom,  'between  I'nul  theApostli- 
and  l.nther  the  Reformer,  the  (.'bristian  Cliurcli 
has  po.s8es.sed.'*  We  cannot  date  from  him,  it 
is  true,  an  epoch  in  the  external  fortunes  of  the 
Church  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  may  fr(mi, 
Sii^,  (Jregory  the  Great  or  Ilildebrand.     ile  was 

*  Ilamack,  ilomuticism  and  the  Confessions  o/  Augustine, 
p.  123. 


not,  indeed,  without  ecclesiastico-political  signifi- 
cance. He  did  much  to  heal  the  schisms  which  tore 
the  African  Church.  He  regenerated  the  clergy 
of  Africa  by  his  monastic  training  school.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  two  great  Gregorys 
stood  upon  his  shoulders.  But  his  direct  work  as 
a  reformer  of  Church  life  was  done  in  a  corner,  and 
its  results  were  immediately  swept  away  by  the 
flood  of  the  Vandal  invasion. 

2.  Writings. — It  was  through  his  voluminous 
writings,  by  which  his  wider  influence  was  ex- 
erted, that  he  entered  both  the  Church  and  the 
world  as  a  revolutionary  force,  and  not  merely 
created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but 
has  determined  the  course  of  its  history  in  the 
West  up  to  the  present  day.  He  was  already  an 
author  when  he  became  a  Christian,  having  pub- 
lished (about  380)  an  sesthetical  study  (now  lost), 
on  De  pulihro  et  apto.  But  his  amazing  literary 
productivity  began  with  his  conversion.  His  first 
Christian  writings  were  a  series  of  religio-philo- 
sophical  treatises,  in  which  he  sought  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  specifically  Christian  philosophy. 
These  were  followed  by  a  great  number  of  contro- 
versial works  against  the  Maniehosans,  Donatists, 
Pelagians,  interspersed  with  Biblical  expositions 
and  dogmatic  and  ethical  studies.  The  wnole  was 
crowTied  by  four  or  five  great  books  in  which  his 
genius  finds  perhaps  its  fullest  expression.  These 
are  his  Confessiones  (397-400),  in  which  he  gives  an 
analysis  of  his  religious  experience  and  creates  a 
new  genre  in  literary  form ;  the  de  Doctrina 
Christiana  (397-426),  in  which  the  principles  of 
his  Biblical  exposition  are  expounded  ;  tne  En- 
chiridiun  ad  Laurentium  on  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  (421),  which  contains  his  most  serious 
attempt  to  systeuiatize  his  thought ;  the  de  Trini- 
tate  (395-420),  in  which  its  final  formulation  was 
given  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
and  tlie  de  Civitatc  Dei  (413-426),  in  which  are  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  rational  philosophy  of  history. 

He  seems  to  have  been  himself  aware  of  tlie 
significance  of  the  writings  into  which  he  had  so 
unstintedly  poured  himself,  and  he  devoted  some 
of  his  last  years  to  a  careful  survey  and  revision 
of  t!iem  in  his  unique  Retractationes  (426-428),  in 
which  he  seeks  to  compact  them  into  an  ultimate 
whole.  The  influence  which  they  exerted  from  the 
beginning  is  attested  no  less  by  the  spiteful  com- 
ments on  their  volume  which  escaped  from  those 
less  well  aliected  to  them  {e.g.  the  interpolators  of 
(Jennadius),  than  by  the  wondering  admiration  of 
the  better  disposed  (already,  I'ossidius,  Vita,  ch. 
vii.).  In  point  of  fact  they  entered  the  Church  as 
a  leaven  wliich  has  ever  since  wrought  powerfully 
towards  leavening  the  whole  mass. 

3.  Influence. — (a)  Its  extent.— The  greatness  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  Augustine  is  fairly  in- 
timated by  the  suggestion  that  the  division 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  may 
properly  be  re|>resented  as  having  been  '  prepared ' 
by  him.*  No  doubt,  according  to  Renan  s  saying, 
the  building  of  Constantinople  contained  in  it 
the  prophecy  of  the  division  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  division  of  the  Empire  the  prophecy 
of  the  division  of  the  Church.  But  it  was 
Augustine  who  imprinted  u)>on  the  Western 
section  of  the  Church  a  character  so  specific  as 
naturally  to  bring  the  separation  of  the  Churches 
in  its  train.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however, 
that  bis  inlhience  was  felt  only  in  the  West.  The 
prevailing  impression  to  this  efl'ect  implies  some 
hiilure  to  ajipieciate  not  only  the  extent  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  East  and  the  West  in 
Augustine's  day,  but  also  the  indebtedness  of  the 
EiLst  to  the  West  for  its  tlieological  constructions. 
The  interest  of  the  Antiochcnesin  WestoniChristo 

*  Ueut^T,  Augustinische  Studien,  vii.  499. 
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logical  thought,  as  illustrated,  for  instance,  in  the 
Eranistes  and  the  correspondence  of  Theodoret,  is 
only  one  example  of  a  much  wider  fact  ;  and  in 
any  event,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Person  of  Christ,  which  form  almost  the  en- 
tirety of  '  dogma '  in  the  East,  so  far  from  being  a 
gift  from  the  East  to  the  West,  as  often  repre- 
sented, had  their  origin  in  the  West,  and  were 
thence  communicated  to  the  East  —  the  former 
tlirough  the  intermediation  of  '  the  great  Hosius,' 
and  the  latter  througli  that  of  Leo  the  Great. 
Augustine,  through  whom — working,  no  doubt,  in 
full  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Greeks,  but  in  entire  independence  of  them — the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  received  its  completed 
statement,  came  too  late  to  affect  the  Greek  con- 
struction of  tliis  doctrine,  and  accordingly  gave 
form  on  this  great  topic  only  to  the  thought  of  the 
West.  But  his  Christological  conceptions  under- 
lay the  formulations  of  Leo,  as  those  of  Ambrose 
underlay  his,  and  through  Leo  determined  the 
Christological  definitions  of  the  East  as  well  as  of 
the  West.  Accordingly,  while  the  doctrines  of 
the  East  and  the  West  on  the  Person  of  Christ 
have  remained  Identical,  in  their  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  the  two  sections  draw  somewliat  apart, 
not  only  with  respect  to  that  perennial  bone  of 
contention,  the  fihoque  clause  in  the  definition  of 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  but  in  what  underlies 
this  difierence — their  general  conception  of  the 
relations  of  the  Trinitarian  Persons.  This  in  the 
East  is  ruled  by  subtle  subordinational  inherit- 
ances (embedded  in  the  Nicene  formulary  in  the 
phrase  debi  (k  BcoO  and  its  equivalents),  while  in 
the  West  it  is  dominated  by  that  principle  of 
equalization  which  found  its  sharpest  assertion 
in  the  ascription  of  avroBeifrri!  to  Christ  by  Calvin, 
whose  construction  marks  the  only  new  (sub- 
ordinate) epoch  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  after  Augustine.  This  complete 
determination  of  Western  thought  on  the  funda- 
mental Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  fairly 
illustrates  at  once  the  place  of  Augustine  in 
Western  Christian  thought,  and  the  effect  of  his 
Biipreme  influence  there  in  creating  a  specifically 
Western  type  of  Christianity. 

It  is  worth  while,  no  doubt,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  actual  influence  exerted  by  Augustine 
in  the  West,  and  what  may  perhaps,  in  a  more  ex- 
ternal sense,  be  called  the  authority  enjoyed  by  his 
name  in  the  Latin  Church.  To  no  otlier  doctor  of  the 
Church  has  anything  like  the  same  authority  been 
accorded,  and  it  seemed  for  long  as  if  his  doctrine 
of  grace  at  least  was  to  be  treated  as  a  definitely 
defined  dogma,  de  fide  in  the  Church.  Already 
in  4.31  Celestine  sharply  reproved  the  bishops 
of  Gaul  for  permitting  Augustine's  authority  to  be 
questioned  in  their  dioceses  ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
Gelasius  (493)  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Picenum 
a  similar  letter  of  rebuke  for  the  like  carelessness. 
Subsequent  deliverances  of  Hormisdas  (520),  and 
Boniface  U.  (530-531),  and  John  II.  (534)  confirmed 
the  authority  thus  assigned  him  ;  and  their  en- 
comiums were  repeated  by  many  later  Roman 
bishops.  It  very  naturally  became,  therefore,  the 
custom  of  the '  Augustinians '  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
— like  Diego  Alvarez,  Jansen,  Noris — to  ascribe 
'irrefragable  authority'  to  his  teaching  ;  and  the 
question  was  gravely  debated  among  the  theo- 
logians whether  a  truly  plenary  authority  were 
really  to  be  attributed  to  him,  or  whether  he  were 
only  to  rank  as  the  first  of  the  Church's  authorized 
teachers.  The  result  was  very  naturally  that 
every  tendency  of  thought  in  the  Church  was 
eager  to  claim  for  itself  the  support  of  his  name  ; 
and  the  extraordinary  richness  of  his  mind,  ami 
the  remarkable  variety  of,  so  to  say,  the  facets  of 
his  teaching,  lent  him  more  than  ordinarily  to  the 


appeal  of  numerous  and  even  divergent  points  (A 
view.  The  possibility  of  this  was  increased  by 
the  long  period  of  time  covered  by  his  literary 
activity,  and  the  only  gradual  crystallization  of 
his  thought  around  his  really  formative  ideas. 
The  Augustine  of  Cassiciacum  or  even  of  the 
presbyterate  was  a  somewhat  dilierent  Augustine 
from  the  Augustine  of  the  episcopate  ;  and  not 
even  at  his  death  had  perfect  consistency  been 
attained  in  his  teaching.  Accordingly  the  most 
amazing  variety  of  doctrine,  on  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
later  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  sought  support 
for  itself  in  some  saying  or  other  of  his  ;  and  both 
sides  of  almost  every  controversy  have  appealed 
with  confidence  to  his  teaching.  Schools  of 
thought  which  had  drifted  entirely  away  from  his 
most  fundamental  postulates  still  regarded  and 
represented  themselves  as  '  Augustinian '  ;  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  itself,  whose  whole  history 
since  the  second  Council  of  Orange  (529)  has  been 
marked  by  the  progressive  elimination  of  Angus- 
tinianism  from  its  teaching,  is  still  able  to  look 
upon  him  as  the  chief  doctor  of  the  Church,  upon 
whom  its  fabric  is  especially  built.  Confusion 
became  so  confounded  that  the  Confession  of  Faith 
which  Pelagius  presented  to  Innocent  was  inserted 
quite  innocently  into  the  Libri  Carolini,  and  was 
even  produced  by  the  Sorbonne  in  1521  against 
Luther  as  Augustine's  own. 

Obviously  this  universal  deference  to  the  name 
of  Augustine  furnishes  no  accurate  measure  of  his 
real  influence.  It  supplies,  however,  a  fair  general 
reflexion  of  its  extent.  In  point  of  fact  the  whole 
development  of  Western  life,  in  all  its  phases, 
was  powerfully  afl'ected  by  his  teaching.  This, 
his  unique  ascendancy  in  the  direction  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  West,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
particular  period  in  history  in  which  his  work  was 
done,  in  part  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  his 
mind  and  the  force  of  his  individuality,  and  in 
part  to  the  special  circumstances  of  his  conversion 
to  Christianity.  He  stood  on  the  watershed  of 
two  worlds.  The  old  world  was  passing  away ; 
the  new  world  was  entering  upon  its  heritage ; 
and  it  fell  to  him  to  mediate  the  transference  of 
the  culture  of  the  one  to  the  other.  It  has  been 
strikingly  remarked  that  the  miserable  existence 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  almost  seems  to 
have  been  prolonged  for  the  express  purpose  of 
aflbrding  an  opportunity  for  the  influence  of 
Augustine  to  be  exerted  on  universal  history.* 
He  was  fortunate  even  in  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  formative  years  ;  although  on  the  very  eve  of 
its  destruction,  Africa  was  at  this  precbe  moment, 
in  the  midst  of  the  universal  decadence,  the  scene 
of  intense  intellectual  activity — into  which  he 
entered  with  all  the  force  of  his  ardent  nature. 
He  gathered  up  into  himself  all  that  the  old  world 
had  to  offer,  and  re-coining  it  sent  it  forth  again 
bearing  the  stamp  of  his  profound  character.  It 
belonged  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius  that  he 
embraced  all  that  he  took  up  into  himself  '  with 
all  the  fibres  of  his  soul ' ;  not,  as  has  been  said, 
'  with  his  heart  alone,  for  the  heart  does  not 
think,  nor  with  the  mind  only  ;  he  never  grasps 
truth  in  the  abstract,  and  as  if  it  were  dead,  t 
but  with  his  whole  being,  giving  himself  to  it  and 
sending  it  forth  from  himsell  as  living  truth, 
driven  on  by  all  the  force  of  his  great  and  in- 
spiring personality.  Accordingly,  when,  having 
tested  everything  that  the  old  world  had  to  offer 
and  found  it  wanting,  he  gave  himself  at  last  to 
Catholic  Christianity,  it  was  with  no  reserves. 
Catholicism,  frankly  accepted  as  such,  became  his 

*  Harnack,  Grundriss  d.  DogmenneschicfiU,  Ene.  tr.  p.  835.  _ 
t  Portali^,  in  Vacant-Maageuot,  Dietionnaire  at  ta  Thiologi* 
Calholique,  i.  2453. 
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passion,  and  into  the  enthusiastic  maintenance  of 
it  he  threw  all  his  forces.  It  was  primarily  as  a 
Catholic  Christian,  therefore,  that  he  Ihoujrht, 
and  worked,  and  lived.  But  the  man  who  threw 
himself  with  such  zeal  into  the  service  of  Catholic 
Christianity  was  a  man  who  had  already  lived 
through  many  experiences  and  had  ^'athered  much 
spoil  in  the  process.  He  had  sounded  the  depths 
of  heresy  in  its  most  attractive  form,  and  had  drunk 
the  waters  of  philosophy  in  its  culminating  de- 
velopment ;  life  in  the  conventicles  of  the  sects 
and  m  the  circle  of  cultured  heathenism  was  alike 
familiar  to  him.  But,  above  all  the  spoil  he 
brought  from  without,  he  brought  with  him  him- 
self. He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  and  most 
individual  genius — intellectual,  but  far  beyond 
that,  religious — who  had  his  own  personal  contri- 
bution to  make  to  thought  and  life,  li  we  cannot 
quite  allow  that  there  were  in  very  truth  many 
Augustines,  we  must  at  least  recognize  that  within 
the  one  Augustine  tliere  were  verj'  various  and  not 
always  consistent  currents  flowing,  each  of  which 
had  its  part  to  play  in  the  future.  Within  the 
Catholic  Christian  a  philosopher  of  the  first  rank 
was  restlessly  active  ;  and  within  both  a  religious 
genius  of  the  highest  order  was  working ;  while 
for  the  expression  of  the  resulting  complex  of 
feelings  and  iile;is  a  literary  talent  was  available 
second  to  none  in  the  annals  of  the  Cliurch. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Western 
Church  has  felt  the  force  of  his  influence  in  all 
the  main  lines  of  its  development,  and  in  no  one 
of  its  prominent  characteristics  could  it  have  been 
without  him  what  it  has  become.  In  him  are 
found  at  once  the  seed  out  of  which  the  tree  that 
we  know  as  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  has 
grown  ;  the  spring  or  strength  of  all  the  leading 
anti-hierarchical  and  mystical  movements  which 
succeeded  one  another  tiirough  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
at  least  the  promise  and  ])re-formation  of  the 
great  types  of  Western  pliilosopliical  thought ; 
and,  above  all,  the  potent  leaven  of  vital  religion. 
Beginning  in  the  first  force  of  its  fresh  promulga- 
tion by  overcoming  the  ingrained  rationalism  of 
the  popular  Christianity  expressed  in  I'elagianism 
and  its  daughter  movements,  it  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  compromises  of  the  Council  of 
Orange,  corapactcd  though  they  were  into  a  sys- 
tem by  the  genius  of  a  Thomas,  and  given  irre- 
fragable authority  in  the  Church  of  Koine  by  the 
decrees  of  Trent,  but  manifested  its  power  by 
outbreak  after  outbreak,  from  Gottschalk  in  the 
9th  to  Jansen  in  the  17th  cent.  ;  and  then  burst 
all  bonds  and  issued  in  the  Protestant  Reformation 
in  the  Itith  century. 

(6)  Augustine  n.i  a  Church-teacher. — No  doubt 
it  is  pre-eminently  as  the  great  Catholic  doctor 
that  Augustine  stands  out  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory. To  his  own  consciousness  he  was  just 
a  Catholic  Christian  ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  his 
teaching  was  conceived  by  him  as  simply  the 
body  of  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is,  accordingly, 
intcrestin"  to  observe  that  it  is  precisely  as  the 
Catholic  doctor  that  he  has  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  The  legends  which  have  gathered 
around  his  name  picture  him  pre-eminently  as 
the  expounder  of  the  prinripin  of  the  Christian 
faith,  particularly  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead, 
who  abode  continually  in  rxiilsii  disputans  de 
gloria  exrcllcvtissiiiia:  Trivilntis,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Church  the  results  of  his  high  medita- 
tions 'as  he  was  able' — a  note  of  humility  caught 
from  his  own  lial)itual  tone  when  speaking  of  him- 
Belf.*  The  task  to  which  he  (uinsciously  gave 
himself  was  to  apprehend,  so  far  as  it  was  given 
to  him  to  apprehend,  to  proclaim,  m.uintain,  and 
defend  the  Catholic  truth  ;  and  from  this  task  he 
*  Ct.  Stilling,  Acta  Sanetorvm,  Aug.  vl. 


never  swerved.  It  was  no  empty  formula  with  him 
when  he  declared,  as  he  repeatedly  declared,  'This 
is  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  is  therefore  also  my 
faith  ' ;  and  he  was  altogether  in  earnest  when  he 
exhorted  his  readers  not  to  love  him  more  than  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  his  critics  not  to  love  them- 
selves more  than  the  Catholic  truth.*  The  body 
of  Catholic  doctrine  constitutes  thus  the  tradi- 
tional element  in  Augustine's  teaching.  But,  of 
course,  it  by  no  means  left  his  hands  precisely  as 
it  entered  them.  Nor  did  he  contribute  to  it  merely 
intellectual  precision  and  logical  completeness;  he 
impressed  on  it  the  stamp  of  his  religious  fervour, 
and  transmuted  its  elements  into  religious  entities. 

It  was  particularly  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
which  he  thus  took  up  and  transfigured,  that  he 
became  in  a  true  sense  the  founder  of  Koman 
Catholicism,  and  thus  called  into  being  a  new  type 
of  Christianity,  in  which  '  the  idea  of  the  Church 
became  the  central  power  in  the  religious  feeling* 
and  '  in  ecclesiastical  activity,'  '  in  a  fashion  which 
has  remained  unknown  to  the  East.'t  This  idea  of 
the  Church  was,  to  be  sure,  so  little  the  creation 
of  Augustine  that  he  took  it  over  whole  from  his 
predecessors,  and  in  his  innermost  thought,  indeed, 
never  thoroughly  homologated  it.  It  was  Cyprian, 
not  Augustine,  who  identified  the  Church  with  the 
Episcopate,  and  to  whom  the  Church  outside  which 
there  is  no  salvation  was  fundamentally  the  hier- 
archical institution.  It  was  Gregory  the  Great 
who  first  spoke  of  the  organized  Church  as  the 
Divine  civitas.  To  Augustine  the  Church  was 
fundamentally  the  congregatio  sanctorum,  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  it  is  this  Church  which  he 
has  in  mind  when  he  calls  it  the  Civitas  Dei,  or 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  He  is,  however, 
not  carefully  observant  of  the  distinction  between 
the  empirical  and  the  ideal  Church,  and  repeatedly 
—  often  apparently  quite  unconsciously — carries 
over  to  the  one  the  predicates  which,  in  his  funda- 
mental  thought,  belonged  properly  to  the  other. 
Thus  the  hierarchically  organized  Church  tends 
ever  with  him  to  take  the  place  of  the  congregatio 
sanctorum,  even  wlien  he  is  speaking  of  it  as  the 
Kingdom  or  City  of  God  in  which  alone  any  com- 
munion with  God  is  possible  here,  and  through 
which  alone  eternal  blessedness  with  God  is  attain- 
able hereafter. 

In  the  Donatist  controversy,  although  the  dis- 
tinction between  habere  and  utiliter  or  salubriter 
habere  is  made  to  do  yeoman  service,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  as  the  sole  sphere  of  salvation, 
passing  into  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  the 
sole  mediatrix  of  grace,  and  therefore  the  sole  dis- 
tributor of  salvation,  was  necessarily  thrown  into 
high  emphasis ;  and  the  logic  of  the  situation  too 
directly  and  too  powerfully  identified  this  Church 
with  the  empirical  Church  for  the  deeper-lying 
conception  of  the  congregatio  sanctorum  to  remain 
in  sight.  Thus  Augustine,  almost  against  his  will, 
became  the  stay  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Church  as 
the  sole  instrument  at  once  of  true  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  revelation  and  of  saving  grace  which 

Sirovides  the  two  foci  about  which  the  ellipse  of 
Ionian  Catholic  doctrine  revolves.  What  before 
him  was  matter  of  assertion  became  in  his  bands 
a  religion,  and  went  forth  to  conquer  the  world. 
Ills  profounder  conception  of  the  Church  as  the 
congregatio  sanctorum,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tinction between  the  empirical  and  the  ideal 
Church,  with  all  its  implications  with  respect  to 
the  action  of  the  sacraments  and  the  effect  of 
ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  even  of  excommunica- 
tion, did  not  indeed  remain  unobserved  or  un- 
utilized when  occasion  demanded.  Thus,  for 
example,  they  came  forward  in  their  completeness 

•  Dt  TrinitaU,  i.  It.  7 ;  111.  preff.  i. 
t  Reuler,  op.  cit.  p.  499. 
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in  the  arguments  of  the  Imperialists  in  the  great 
controversies  of  the  later  11th  century.*  These 
also,  and  in  a  truer  sense  than  the  Papalists  In 
that  debate,  were  '  Augustinians.'  But  the  main 
stream  of  Augustine's  influence  flowed  meanwhile 
in  the  traditionalist  channel,  and  gave  the  world 
the  Church  as  the  authoritative  organ  of  Divine 
truth  and  the  miraculous  vehicle  of  saving  grace, 
through  which  alone  the  assured  knowledge  of  the 
revelation  of  God  could  be  attained,  or  the  effect- 
ive operations  of  His  redeeming  love  experienced. 
Many  of  the  subsidiary  conceptions  which  fill  out 
the  system  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  also  find 
their  direct  prop  in  his  teaching  —  its  doctrine 
of  merit,  the  distinctions  between  precepts  and 
counsels,  mortal  and  venial  sins,  ana  psirticularly 
the  elaborate  sacramental  system,  with  its  dis- 
tinction between  matter  and  form,  its  assertion 
of  ea  opere  operato  action,  and  of  the  indelible 
character  of  baptism  and  ordination,  and  even  the 
doctrine  of  intention.  On  this  side  of  his  teaching 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  well  be  accounted 
Augustine's  monument. 

(c)  As  a  thinker. — But  beneath  Augustine  the 
traditionalist  lay  Augustine  the  thinker,  and  as  a 
thinker  he  gave  law  not  only  to  the  Church  but  to 
the  world.  From  the  moment  of  his  conversion,  to 
be  aure,  religion  became  paramount  with  him.  But 
this  did  not  quench  his  philosophical  impulse ;  it 
only  made  his  specifically  areligious  philosophy,  and 
himself,  to  adopt  Rudolph  Eucken's  more  precise 
definition,!  '  the  single  great  philosopher  on  the 
basis  of  Christianity  proper  the  world  has  had ' — in 
the  richness  of  his  thought  and  poetry  of  his  ex- 
pression alike,  not  unworthy  of  comparison  even 
with  his  great  master  Plato,  t  He  brought  with 
him  into  Catholic  Christianity  not  only  a  sufficient 
equipment  of  philosophical  knowledge,  but  a  power- 
ful and  trained  intelligence,  and  an  intellectual 
instinct  which  had  to  find  scope.  It  was  in  the 
r61e  of  Christian  philosopher,  seeking  to  give  form 
and  substance  to  fundamental  verities  from  the 
Christian  standpoint,  that  he  first  came  forward  in 
the  service  of  faith  ;  and  though  later  the  religious 
teacher  and  defender  of  the  faith  seemed  likely  to 
swallow  up  the  philosophical  inquirer,  they  never 
really  did  so,  but  his  rich  and  active  mind  kept 
contmually  at  work  sounding  all  depths.  Thus 
not  only  was  there  imparted  to  all  his  teaching  an 
unwonted  vitality,  originality,  and  profundity, 
but  '  the  activities  set  in  motion  were  not  confined 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  theological  science,  but  ex- 
tended, directly  or  indirectly,  to  all  forms  of  human 
life.'§  In  every  department  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry he  became  normative  for  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies ;  and  until  the  rise  of  Aristotelianism  in  the 
12th  cent,  and  its  establishment  in  influence  by  the 
advocacy  of  such  teachers  as  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Augustinianism  reigned  supreme. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Middle  Ages  it 
contended  masterfully  with  its  great  rival,  forming 
many  compromises  with  it,  and  tending  to  ofl-set 
the  rationalism  into  which  Aristotelianism  was  ever 
degenerating  by  itself  falling  into  mysticism.  It 
thus  became  the  support  of  the  tendency  towards 
Mysticism  which  prevailed  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  rather  its  protection  from  the  pantheism 
into  which,  when  drawing  more  directly  from  Neo- 
Platonic  sources,  it  was  ever  liable  to  deteriorate. 
From  it  everj'  Catholic  Reformer  drew  his  strength, 
and  to  it  the  \\  hole  body  of  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation  made  their  appeal.     From  its  partial 

•  Mirbt,  Vie  Stellung  AugusUns  in  der  Pnblicistik,  etc.,  p.  80. 

t  Eucken,  Die  Lebehsaiuchauttngen,  etc.'^,  p.  216. 

I  Ct.  E.  i^OTden,\n  Die  KuUurderUeyeniinrt,\.H,1905,p.S9i: 
'Augiistine  was  the  grtat  poet  of  the  ancient  Church,  tnoujjh 
Just  as  little  aa  Plato  did  he  write  in  verae.  These  two  go 
together  as  the  great  poet-philosophers  of  all  time.' 

{  Mirbt,  op.  eii.  p.  1. 


obscuration  it  emerged  at  the  Renaissance,  and 
burst  again  into  full  view  In  the  17th  cent,  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  modem  thought.  Siebeck  ac- 
cordingly bids  us  see  in  Augustine  '  the  first  modem 
man ' ;  *  and,  if  Eucken  questions  the  exactness  of 
the  designation,  he  is  free  to  allow  that  the  modem 
world  finds  in  Augustine  many  points  of  contact, 
and,  not  only  in  questions  of  religious  philosophy 
may  msely  take  its  start  from  him  rather  than 
from  Luther  or  Thomas,  Schleiermacher  or  Kant, 
but  in  purely  philosophical  matters  \^all  find  him 
in  many  respects  more  modem  than  Hegel  or 
Schleiermacher.  t 

It  was  in  the  spheres  of  psycholo^  and  meta- 
physics that  the  dominion  of  Augustine  was  most 
complete.  He  aspired  to  know  nothing,  he  tells 
us,  but  God  and  the  soul ;  but  these  he  strove  with 
all  his  might  to  know  altogether.  His  character- 
istic mark  as  a  thinker  was  the  inward  gaze  ;  the 
realities  of  consciousness  were  the  primary  objects 
of  his  contemplation  ;  and  from  them  he  took  his 
starting-point  for  reflexion  on  the  world.  Antiquity 
supplies  no  second  to  him  in  the  breadth  and  acnte- 
ness  of  his  psychological  observation.  And  in  his 
establishment  of  'self-assured  subjectivity,'  as 
Windelband  calls  it,t  in  'the  controlling  central 

Eosition  of  philosophical  thought '  he  transcended 
is  times,  and  became  '  one  of  the  founders  of 
modem  thought.'  If  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
derived  from  Plato  and  Plotinus,  in  a  far  truer 
sense  he  stood  above  his  Neo-Platonic  teachers, 
and  of  his  lineage  have  come  Descartes  and 
Malebranche  and  all  that  has  proceeded  from  the 
movements  of  thought  inaugurated  by  them.  Even 
the  famous  ontological  argument  for  the  being  of 
God,  and,  indeed,  the  very  cogito,  ergo  rum  of 
Descartes,  have  not  merely  their  material  but  their 
formal  preformation  in  him.  It  was  not,  however, 
in  abstract  thought  alone,  or  chiefly,  that  he  made 
his  mark  on  the  ages ;  his  own  thinking  was 
markedly  concrete,  and  nothing  characterized  it 
more  strongly  than  the  firmness  of  its  grasp  upon 
the  realities  of  life,  to  the  understanding  and 
direction  of  which  it  was  held  strictly  ancillary. 

His  impact  upon  the  world  might  accordingly 
not  unfairly  be  summed  up,  from  one  point  of  view, 
in  the  ethical  revolution  which  he  wrought.  '  In 
essence,'  remarks  Hamack,§  '  Augustine's  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  dogma  lies 
in  his  giving  to  the  West  in  the  place  of  the  Stoic- 
Christian  popular  morals,  as  that  was  recapitulated 
in  Pelagianism,  a  religious,  specifically  Christian 
ethics,  and  so  strongly  impressing  this  on  the 
Church  that  at  least  its  formulas  maintain  up 
to  to-day  their  supremacy  in  the  whole  extent 
of  Western  Christianity.'  Indeed,  we  might 
do  worse,  in  seeking  an  index  of  his  influence 
as  a  thinker,  than  fix  upon  the  place  he  has 
occupied  in  political  theory  and  practice.  The 
entire  political  development  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  dominated  by  him ;  and  he  was  in  a  true 
sense  the  creator  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
It  was  no  accident  that  the  ae  Civitate  Dei  was 
the  favourite  reading  of  Charlema^e :  '  he  de- 
lighted,' Einhard  tells  us  {Vita  Caroh,  24),  'in  the 
books  of  St.  Au^stine,  and  especially  in  those 
that  bear  the  titJe  Of  the  City  of  God.'  And  in 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy  in  the  later  11th  cent,  it  was  expressly  to 
him  that  the  controversialists  on  both  sides  made 
their  appeal.  No  Father  is  quoted  by  them  as 
often  as  he,  except,  perhaps,  Gregory  the  Great; 
and  no  series  of  documents  is  cited  more  frequently 
tli.in   his  writings,  except,   perhaps,  the  pseudo- 

•  ZPhP,  188S,  p.  190.  t  Eucken,  op.  eit.  p.  219. 

J  A  IIMory  of  Philosophy,  pp.  264,  270,  276. 
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Isidorian  decretals.*  Not  only  do  writers  like 
Walram  of  NuumburR  and  Wido  of  Ferrara  reflect 
accurately  liis  conception  of  the  Church,  with  its 
emphasis  on  unity  and  its  vacillation  between 
the  ideas  of  the  cortgregatio  sancturum  and  a 
hierarchical  organization — echoes  of  whicli  still 
sound  in  William  of  Occam's  Defensor  Pacis  and 
the  discussiuns  of  the  conciliatory  party  in  the 
Roman  Church  whose  ornament  was  Gerson — but 
they  made  their  appeal  to  Augustine  in  their 
endeavours  to  give  validity  to  their  defence  '  of 
the  State  as  a  Divine  institution,  of  the  moral 
signitiuance  and  relative  independence  of  the 
earthly  sovereignty,  of  the  necessary  concordance 
of  the  Sacerdotium  and  Imperium,'  and  the  like.t 

On  the  theoretical  side  he  must  be  accredited, 
in  this  aspect  of  his  thought,  with  the  creation  of 
the  science  of  the  Philosophy  of  History.  For  the 
primary  significance  of  the  City  of  God  lies  in  the 
fact  that  '  in  it  for  the  first  time  an  ideal  con- 
sideration, a  comprehensive  survey  of  human 
history  fonnd  its  expression.'  J  No  doubt  his 
external  position  at  the  division  of  the  ages, 
when  the  old  world  was  dyin"  and  the  new 
world,  under  the  dominion  of  Christianity,  was 
struggling  into  its  place,  supplied  hira  with  in- 
citement for  the  creation  of  this  new  science  ;  and 
the  demands  which  the  times,  in  the  crash  of  the 
secular  order,  made  for  an  apology  for  Christianity, 
powerfully  determined  him  to  a  general  historical 
philosophj.  But  it  was  Christianity  itself,  as  the 
entrance  into  the  world  of  a  renovating  force,  and 
his  own  ])articular  conception  of  Christianity  (lead- 
ing him  to  conceive  the  history  of  human  society  no 
less  than  the  course  of  the  individual  life,  as  the 
continuous  evolution  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and 
impelling  him  to  interpret  all  the  forces  of  time  as 
working  harmoniouslj'  onward  towards  that  far-oti' 
Divine  event  to  which  all  creation  moves)  that  gave 
him  not  only  the  impulse  to  work  out  a  philosophy 
of  history,  but  the  elements  of  the  jiarticular  pnil- 
osophy  of  history  which  he  actually  presents  in 
his  epoch-making  treatise,  which,  incomplete  and 
perhaps  one-sided  as  it  is,  still  retains  full  validity 
in  its  fundamental  traits. 

(d)  As  a  religious  genivs. — Not  even,  however,  in 
Augustine  the  philosopher  do  we  find  the  Augustine 
whose  influence  has  wrought  most  powerfully  in 
the  world.  The  crisis  through  which  he  passed  at 
his  conversion  was  a  profound  religious  revolution  ; 
and  if  be  gave  himself  at  once  to  the  task  of 
constructing  a  philosophy,  it  was  distinctively  a 
Christian  philosophy  he  sought  to  construct,  built 
though  it  was  largely  out  of  Platonic  materials : 
the  authority  of  Christ,  he  tells  us  in  the  earliest 
of  the  wi'itings  in  which  this  task  was  prosecuted, 
ranked  with  him  even  above  that  of  reason.  And 
if  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  the  exposition  and 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  it  was  because  he 
saw  in  the  Catholic  faith  the  pure  expression  of 
religion,  and  poured  into  the  Catholic  faith  all  the 
fullness  of  his  religious  emotion.  It  is  not  Augus- 
tine the  traditionalist,  or  Augustine  the  thinker, 
but  Augustine  the  religious  genius,  who  has  most 
profoundly  influenced  the  world.  The  most  signifi- 
cant fact  about  him  is  that  he,  first  among  Church 
teachers,  gave  adequate  expression  to  that  type  of 
religion  wnich  has  since  attached  to  itself  the  name 
of  '  evangelical ' ;  the  religion,  that  is  to  say,  of 
faith,  as  distinct  from  the  religion  of  works ;  the 
religion  which,  despairing  of  self,  casts  all  its  hope 
on  God,  a»  opposed  to  the  religion  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  trusts  in  itself ;  in  a  word 
— since  religion  in  its  very  nature  is  dependence  on 
God- -religion  in  the  purity  of  its  conception,  as 
over  a.'^tainst  a  gu<m-religious  moralism.     What 

*  Ulrbt,  .^.  cU.jp.  76.  t  Reuter,  op.  cit.  p.  608. 
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requires  particularly  to  be  noted  is  that  he  gave 
full  expression  to  tliis  type  of  religion  both  in  its 
vital  and  in  its  tlietical  aspects — the  former  most 
adequately  in  that  unique  book  in  which  he  re- 
veals his  soul,  and  admits  us  as  spectators  to  the 
struggles  of  his  great  heart  as  it  seeks  to  cleanse 
itself  of  all  trust  in  itself  and  to  lay  hold  with  the 
grasp,  first,  of  despair,  next  of  discerning  trust, 
and  then  of  grateful  love,  on  the  God  who  was  its 
salvation  ;  and  the  latter  most  adequately  in  that 
long  series  of  writings  in  which  he  expounds, 
defends,  and  enforces  with  logical  argument  and 
moving  exhortation  the  fundamental  elements  of 
the  theology  of  grace,  as  against  the  most  direct 
assailants  which  that  theology  has  been  called 
upon  to  meet  in  the  whole  history  of  Christian 
thought.  The  great  contribution  which  Augustine 
has  made  to  the  world's  life  and  thought  is  em- 
bodied in  the  theology  of  grace,  which  he  has 
presented  with  remarkable  clearness  and  force, 
vitally  in  his  Confessions,  and  thetically  in  his 
anti-Pelagian  treatises. 

It  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Augustine  consciously  discriminated  between 
the  theology  of  grace  which  was  his  personal  con- 
tribution to  Christian  thought,  and  the  traditional 
Catholicism  which  he  gave  his  life  to  defend  and 
propagate.  In  his  own  consciousness,  the  two  were 
one  :  in  his  theology  of  grace  he  was  in  his  own 
apprehension  only  giving  voice  to  the  Catholic 
faith  in  its  purity.  Nevertheless,  however  un- 
consciously, he  worked  with  it  a  revolution  both 
in  Christian  teaching  and  in  Christian  life,  second 
in  its  depth  and  its  far-reaching  results  to  no  revolu- 
tion which  has  been  wrought  in  Christian  feeling 
and  thought  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history.  A 
new  Christian  piety  dates  from  him,  in  which,  in 
place  of  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  which 
vex  the  lives  of  those  who,  in  whatever  degree, 
hang  their  hopes  on  their  own  merits,  a  mood  of 
assured  trust  in  the  mercy  of  a  gracious  God  is 
substituted  as  the  spring  of  Christian  life.  And  a 
new  theology  corresponding  to  this  new  type  of 
piety  dates  from  him  ;  a  theology  which,  recalling 
man  from  all  dependence  on  his  own  powers  or 
merits,  casts  him  decisively  on  the  grace  of  God 
alone  for  his  salvation.  Of  course,  this  doctrine 
was  not  new  in  the  sense  that  it  was  Augustine's 
invention  ;  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  for  example, 
before  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  and  was 
only  recovered  for  the  Church  by  Augustine, 
though  in  that  age,  dominated  in  all  its  thinking 
by  the  dregs  of  Stoic  rationalism,  it  came  with  all 
the  force  of  a  new  discovery.  And,  of  course, 
Augustine  did  not  discover  it  all  at  once.  Because 
his  conversion  was  a  vital  religious  experience,  in 
which  the  religious  relation  was  realized  in  thought 
and  life  in  unwonted  purity  and  power,  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  his  religious  revolution  were 
from  the  first  present  in  his  mind  and  heart ;  in  his 
earliest  Christian  writings  he  already  gives  expres- 
sion to  both  the  formal  and  the  material  principles, 
as  we  may  term  them,  of  the  theology  of  grace.  The 
authority  of  the  Divine  revelation  in  and  through 
Christ,  embodied  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  utt«r 
dependence  of  man  on  God  for  all  good  {potestas 
nostra  Ipse  est,  da  fidem),  are  already  the  most  in- 
timate expression  of  his  thought  and  life.  But 
just  because  the  religious  system  to  which  he  gave 
tiimself  on  his  conversion  was  taken  over  by  him 
as  a  whole,  time  was  requisite  for  the  transfusion 
of  the  whole  mass  by  the  consistent  explication 
and  conscious  exposition  of  the  '  Augustinianism ' 
implicitly  summeii  up  in  such  maxims.  The  adjust- 
ment went  on  slowly,  although  it  went  on  un- 
brokenly.  It  required  ten  years  before  the  revived 
Paulinism  attained  even  a  fully  consistent  positive 
enunciation  (first  in  the  work,  De  diversis  quaistioni- 
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bus  ad  SitnpHHanum,  396)  ;  and,  though  the  leaven 
worked  steadily  thereafter  more  and  more  deeply 
and  widely  into  his  thought,  death  intervened  before 
all  the  elements  of  his  thinking  were  completely 
leavened.  That  is  the  reason  why  Augustine  was 
both  the  founder  of  Roman  Catholiiism  and  the 
author  of  that  doctrine  of  grace  wliich  it  has  been 
the  constantly  pursued  effort  of  Roman  Catholicism 
to  neutralize,  and  which  in  very  fact  either  must  be 
neutralized  by,  or  will  neutralize,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. Two  children  were  struggling  in  the  womb  of 
his  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  was  the 
child  of  his  heart.  His  doctrine  of  the  Church  he 
had  received  whole  from  his  predecessors,  and  he 
gave  it  merely  the  precision  and  vitality  which 
ensured  its  persistence.  His  doctrine  of  grace  was 
all  his  own  :  it  represented  the  very  core  of  his 
being  ;  and  his  whole  progress  in  Christian  think- 
ing consists  in  the  growing  completeness  with  which 
its  fundamental  principles  applied  themselves  in 
his  mind  to  every  department  of  life  and  thought. 
In  this  gradual  subjection  to  them  of  every  element 
of  his  inherited  teaching,  it  was  inevitable,  had 
time  been  allowed,  that  his  inherited  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  too,  with  all  its  implications,  would 
have  gone  down  before  it,  and  Augustine  would 
have  bequeathed  to  the  Church,  not  '  problems,' 
but  a  thoroughly  worked  out  system  of  evangelical 
religion. 

(e)  Augustine  and  Protestantism. — The  problem 
which  Augustine  bequeathed  to  the  Church  for 
solution,  the  Church  reqxiired  a  thousand  years 
to  solve.  But  even  so,  it  is  Augustine  who  gave 
us  the  Reformation.  For  the  Reformation,  in- 
wardly considered,  was  just  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace  over  Augustine's 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  'This  doctrine  of  grace 
came  from  Augustine's  hands  in  its  positive  outline 
completely  formulated  :  sinful  man  depends,  for  his 
recovery  to  good  and  to  God,  entirely  on  the  free 
grace  of  God  ;  this  grace  is  therefore  indispensable, 
prevenient,  irresistible,  indefectible ;  and,  being 
thus  the  free  grace  of  God,  must  have  lain,  in  all  the 
details  of  its  conference  and  working,  in  the  inten- 
tion of  God  from  all  eternity.  But,  however  clearly 
announced  and  forcefully  commended  by  him, 
it  required  to  make  its  way  against  great  obstacles 
in  the  Church.  As  over  against  the  Pelagians, 
the  indispensableness  of  grace  was  quickly 
established  ;  as  over  against  the  Semi-Pelagians, 
its  prevenience  was  with  almost  equal  rapidity 
made  good.  But  there  advance  paused.  If  the 
necessity  of  prevenient  grace  was  thereafter  (after 
the  second  Council  of  Orange,  529)  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  irresistibility  of  this 
prevenient  grace  was  put  under  the  ban,  and  there 
remained  no  place  for  a  complete  '  Augustinianism ' 
within  the  Church,  as  Gottschalk  and  Jansen  were 
fully  to  discover.  Therefore,  when  the  great  re- 
vival of  religion  which  we  call  the  Reformation 
came,  seeing  that  it  was,  on  its  theological  side,  a 
revival  of  '  Augustinianism,'  as  all  great  revivals  of 
religion  must  be  (for  '  Augustinianism '  is  but  the 
thetical  expression  of  religion  in  its  purity),  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  the  rending  of  the  Church. 
And  therefore  also  the  greatest  peril  to  the  Re- 
formation was  and  remains  the  diffused  anti- 
'  Augustinianism '  in  the  world  ;  and,  by  a  curious 
combination  of  circumstances,  this,  its  greatest 
enemy,  showed  itself  most  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  what  we  must  otherwise  look  upon  as  the  chief 
ally  of  the  Reformation — that  is  to  say,  Humanism. 
Humanism  was  the  ally  of  the  Reformation  in  so 
far  as  it  too  worked  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  spirit ;  and,  wherever  it  was  religious,  it 
became  tlie  seed-plot  of  the  Reformation.  But 
there  was  a  strong  anti-'  Augustinian  '  party  among 
the  Humanists,  and  from  it  emanated  the  gravest 


danger  which  threatened  the  Reformation.  Where 
this  tone  of  thought  was  dominant  the  Reformation 
failed,  because  religious  depth  was  wanting.  What 
Spain,  for  example,  lacked,  says  R.  Saint-Hilaire 
justly,  was  not  freedom  of  thought,  but  the  gospel.* 
In  the  firststagesof  the  Reformation  movement  in  the 
North,  this  anti-' Augustinianism'  may  be  looked 
upon  as  summed  up  in  Erasmus  ;  and  Erasmus,  on 
this  very  ground,  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
Reformation  movement,  and  that  movement  held 
itself  aloof  from  him.  '  I  am  at  present  reading 
our  Erasmus,'  WTote  Luther  six  months  before  he 
nailed  his  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Schloss-Kirche 
at  Wittenberg,  '  but  my  heart  recoils  more  and 
more  from  him.  .  .  .  Those  who  ascribe  something 
to  man's  freedom  of  will  regard  these  things  differ- 
ently from  those  who  know  only  God's  free  grace.' 
Do  we  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  Erasmus  and 
his  friends  that  they  remained  Roman  Catholics, 
and  thus  permitted  the  'Augustinianism'  of  the 
Reformation  to  plant  its  seed  and  to  bear  its  fruit  ? 
LiTERATUEB. — The  literature  upon  Augustine  is  immense.  An 
excellent  selection  from  it  is  given  by  Loofs  at  the  head  of  ths 
art.  '  AugTiatinus '  in  PHE^.  with  which  should  be  compared 
that  given  by  Hamack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  v.  61  f.  The  followiiig 
deal  directly  with  the  influence  of  Augustine ;  Feuerlein, 
•  Ueber  die  Stellung  Augustins  in  der  Kirchen-  und  Kultur- 
geschichte,'  in  von  Sybel's  IdistorUcJu  Zeitschrift,  1869,  xxii.  270- 
313;  Renter,  Augustinische  Studien,  Gotha,  1887,  vij.  479-516; 
Cunningham,  5.  A^tstin  and  hU  place  in  the  History  of  Chris- 
(Mil  3Viou</A((Hulsean  Lectures  (or  1885),  London,  1886:  Scbaff, 
History  of  tht  Christian  Church,  iiL,  New  Yorli,  1884,  §  180, 
pp.  1116-1128;  Euclsen,  Dis  Lebensajischauungen  der  qroum 
Denker,  Leipzig,  1890  (2nd  ed.  1S96,  pp.  216-250 ;  4th  ed.  1902, 
p.  211,  etc.) ;  Nourrisson,  La  Philosophie  de  Saint  Augustin, 
raris,  1886,  ii.  147-276 ;  Werner,  Die  Scholastik  del  tpdterm 
Sfittelalters,  iii.,  Vienna,  18S3,  and  '  Die  Augustinische  Psycho- 
logie  in  ihrer  mittelalterlich-scholastischen  Einkleidung  und 
Gestaltung,'  SWA  W,  Vienna,  1SS2,  pp.  435^94  ;  Siebeck,  '  Die 
Anfange  der  neueren  Psychologic,'  in  ZPhP,  1888,  p.  161  f.,  cL 
his  Geschichte  d.  Psychoioqie  ;  Ehrle,  '  Der  Augustinismus  und 
der  Aristotelisnms  in  der  Scholastik  gegen  Ende  des  xiii.  Jahr- 
hundert,'  Archiv  Jiir  Literatur-  und  Eirchengeschichte  det  Mit- 
telalters,  1SS9,  v.  603-835,  of.  also  ZKT,  Innsbruck,  1889.  xiiL 
172-193  ;  Mirbt,  Die  Stellung  Augv^tins  in  der  Puhlicistik  det 
gregorianischen  Kirchenstreits,  Leipzig,  188S;  Koch,  Derheiligt 
Faiuitus  Bischo/von  Miez,  Stuttgart,  1S95,  pp.  129-191 ;  Gwatkin, 
The  Knouledge  of  God',  1908,  ii.  179  :  Portali^,  'Augustine,'  in 
Catholic  Encyclopadia,  ii.  84-104,  New  York,  190S.  The  text  of 
Augustine  is  most  generally  accessible  in  PL  xxxiL-xlvii.  ;  and 
his  chief  writings  are  translated  in  Nicene  and  Post-yieen4 
Fathers,  Ut  ier.  i.-vUL,  Oxf.  and  N.Y.,  1886-88. 

Benjamin  B.  AVakfikld. 

AURANGZlB.  —  Aurangzib  (Abu-1-Mn?affar 
Mubyi-ad-din  Muhammad  Aurangzib  'Alamglr 
Padishah  Ghazi),  sixth  of  the  so-called  Mughal 
emperors  of  India,  and  third  son  of  Shah-Jahan, 
was  born  at  Duhad,  on  the  borders  of  Malwa,  on 
Nov.  4th,  1618.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  his  early 
years,  except  that  he  was  held  by  his  grandfather 
dahangir  as  a  hostage  for  his  fatnev's  loyalty,  and 
was  educated  in  the  conventional  manner  of  Janafi 
Muhammadanism.  In  1636  he  was  appointed 
nominal  governor  of  the  Deccan,  but  his  religious 
exaltation  led  hiiu  seven  years  later  to  renounce 
the  world,  and  to  adopt  the  ri.;orous  rules  of  a 
faqtr.  For  a  j'ear  he  practised  self-mortification 
in  his  retreat  in  the  Western  Ghats,  to  the 
indignation  of  his  father  and  che  ridicule  of  his 
family.  His  active  spirit,  'lowever,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  life  of  contemplation  ;  he  re- 
sumed public  duties  as  governor  of  Gujarat,  and  in 
1647  was  ordered  to  command  the  recently  annexed 
provinces  of  Balh  and  Badahshan  beyond  the 
Hindu  Kush.  A  brief  experience  convinced  him 
of  the  uselessness  of  attenipting  to  hold  these 
distant  provinces  against  tne  resistance  of  the 
Uzhegs,  and  he  retired  with  heavy  loss.  He  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  his  next  command,  when 
he  was  sent  in  1649  to  lelieve  Kandahar,  then 
besieged  and  soon  captured  by  the  Persians ;  nor 
was  a  second  attempt  i>i  16.52  more  fortunate. 
These  campaigns,  however  fruitless  to  the  .mpire, 
•  RCh,  1857,  p.  146. 
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taught  Aurangzib  the  lessons  of  strategy,  and 
taught  his  followers  to  respect  their  commander's 
courage.  They  laid  the  foundations  of  liis  future 
dominating  influence.  He  was  again  governor  of 
the  Deecan  in  1655-57,  when  the  illness  of  his 
father  brought  about  a  fratricidal  struggle  for  the 
throne.  Allying  himself  with  his  youngest  brother, 
Murad  Bahsh,  Aurangzib  defeated  the  Imperial 
army  under  jaswant  Singh  at  Dharniatpur  on 
April  25th,  1658,  and  again  at  Samugarh  on  June 
2nd,  when  his  eldest  brother  Dara  was  forced  to 
fly.  Agra  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  ; 
Sh&h-Jahan  was  held  a  prisoner  till  his  death 
seven  years  later ;  the  other  brothers  were  ruth- 
lessly killed ;  and  Aurangzib,  who  had  already 
been  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Delhi  in  July,  1658, 
formally  ascended  the  throne  on  May  26tn,  1659, 
with  the  title  of  'Alamglr,  'World-grasper.' 

Though  he  had  won  the  throne  by  treachery 
and  by  the  murder  of  his  brothers,  Aurangzib  was 
humane  by  nature,  and  no  subsequent  act  of 
barbarity  has  been  proved  against  him  during  his 
reign  of  half  a  century.  The  keynote  of  his 
character  was  a  rigid  Muslim's  puritanism.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  for  he  had 
nothing  earthly  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by 
his  stern  adherence  to  every  tittle  of  the  law  of 
Islam.  He  might  have  cast  Muhammad's  precepts 
to  the  winds,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done, 
and  only  strengthened  his  hold  of  his  Hindu  empire. 

'  There  was  nothing  but  his  own  conscience  to  prevent 
Aurangzib  from  adopting  the  eclectic  philosophy  of  Akbar,  the 
luxurious  profligacy  of  Jabangir,  or  the  splendid  ease  of  Shah- 
Jahao.  The  Hindus  would  have  preferred  anything  to  a 
Muhammadan  bigot.  The  Rajput  princes  only  wanted  to  be 
let  alone.  The  Deecan  would  never  have  troubled  Hindustan 
if  Hindustan  hod  not  invaded  it.  Probably  any  other  Mughal 
prince  would  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  kings  and  his 
forefathers,  and  emulated  the  indolence  and  vice  of  the  court 
in  which  he  had  received  his  earliest  impressions.  Aurangzib 
did  none  of  these  things.  For  the  first  time  in  their  history 
the  Mutrhals  beheld  a  rigid  Muslim  in  their  Emperor,  a  filuslim 
as  sternly  repressive  of  himself  as  of  the  people  around  him,  a 
king  who  was  prepared  to  stake  his  throne  for  the  sake  of  the 
faith  '  (Lane-Foole,  Auranfjzib,  p.  69). 

In  his  daily  life  Aurangzib  observed  not  only 
the  minute  details  of  the  Muslim  ritual,  but  an 
extreme  austerity.  He  ate  no  meat,  drank  only 
water,  kept  all  the  fasts  and  vigils,  passed  whole 
nights  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Qur'an  in  the 
mo-sque,  gave  alms  profusely,  and  used  the  utmost 
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simplicity  in  his  dress  and  manners.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Prophet's  precept  tliat  every  Muslim 
should  practise  a  trade,  he  made  skull-caps ;  he 
was  also  a  line  calligraphist,  and  twice  copied  the 
whole  Qur'an,  whicli  he  knew  by  heart.  La.vity 
of  uioral.s,  lewd  conversation,  the  dancing  of  the 
Nacli  girls,  even  music,  were  liis  detestation. 
Since  to  the  fanatical  puritani.sin  of  a  strict 
Mu.slini  were  added  an  indomitable  will  and  a 
courage  so  cool  that  he  would  dismount  and  recite 
the  ordained  prayers  at  the  cu.stoiiiary  hour  in  the 
very  thick  of  a  battle,  it  is  clear  that  far-reaching 
changes  were  in  store  for  the  mixed  populations 
and  religions  of  India.  Tlie;-torm  began  to  gather 
in  106',),  when  the  lem|>le  of  Visiui  at  lienaies  was 
de.stiipycd  by  his  order,  and  the  idols  buried  under 
the  feel  of  nood  Muslin's  at  the  mosque  at  Agra. 
""liree  years  later  came  a  rebellion  of  the  Hindu 
devotees  called  Satnaniis  at  Narnaul,  which  was 
sternly  suiiprcsscd.  Soon  afterward.s  Aurangzib 
imposed  llie  intolerable  jiztja,  or  poll-tax,  upon 
all  iiouMuslinis,  and  turned  the  whole  Hindu 
[)o|  iiliition  against  liini.  An  interfeieiice  with  the 
ui.LMi  princes  of  Marw.lr  led  to  a  revolt  of  the 
Kajpiits,  antt  though  this  was  more  or  less  ex- 
tinguislieil  in  I6SI,  Aurangzib  lost  tliereliy  tlie 
BUjiiiorl  of  the  Hnesi  fighting  force  in  liiiulu^lan. 

riie    lo:  >   of    Kiijpul    loy.illy    was    fell    as   soon 
as   the  Eii.;ieri>r  undertook  the   reduclii>n  of   the 
Deecan,  wliioh  he  regardeu  as  'inhdels'  land,'  Ddr 
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el-harb,  and  resolved  to  make  Dar  el-Islam.  He 
had  nearly  conquered  Gulkanda  when  he  was 
called  away  to  hglit  for  the  throne  in  1657,  but 
since  then  a  new  Hindu  power,  more  formidable 
than  the  Muhammadan  kingdoms  of  Bijapur  and 
Gulkanda,  had  arisen  by  the  energy  of  Sivaji  the 
Maratha  freebooter,  who  had  gradually  estab- 
lished an  era  of  brigandage  on  an  heroic  scale, 
built  up  a  kingdom  in  the  Western  Ghats,  and 
widened  his  authority  to  the  extent  of  levying 
blackmail  over  a  great  part  of  the  Deecan.  Hi» 
death  in  1680  did  not  end  the  revolt,  and  Aurangzll 
found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  an  indomitabl* 
nation  of  freebooters,  whose  strength  and  skill  is 
guerrilla  warfare  he  was  never  able  to  break.  Th« 
Mughal  generals  had  been  too  often  repulsed,  and 
the  Emperor  took  the  field  in  person  in  1681.  He 
first  attacked  the  old  Deecan  kingdoms  which 
appeared  to  shelter  the  Marathas :  Bijapur  fell 
in  1686,  and  Gulkanda  in  the  following  year. 
Their  extinction,  however,  only  strengthened  the 
Marathas,  whose  disbanded  armies  swelled  the 
forces  of  rebellion.  The  efl'eminate  Mughal  troops, 
deprived  of  the  Rajput  '  stiffening,'  grew  more  and 
more  demoralized  by  year  after  year  of  guerrilla 
fighting  ;  and,  whilst  Aurangzib  efl'ected  a  kind  of 
military  occupation  of  the  whole  Deecan,  except 
the  Portuguese  possessions  and  the  extreme  point 
south  of  Trichinopoly,  his  hold  of  the  country  was 
illusory  ;  and  the  moment  the  Mughals  turned 
their  backs  the  hardy  Marathas  emerged  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses  and  recovered  the 
territory  lately  occupied  by  their  enemy.  The 
country,  devastated  by  the  horde  of  invaders, 
welcomed  the  mountaineers  as  deliverers  from  a 
hateful  foreign  yoke.  Aurangzib  was  engaged  in 
a  hopeless  struggle,  yet  he  never  lost  heart.  For 
twenty  years  he  fought  his  evasive  foe,  planned 
every  cam|iaign  himself,  issued  all  general  orders 
and  controlled  every  detail,  conducted  sieges  in 
person,  and  in  extreme  age  was  barely  withheld 
from  leading  the  assault.  It  was  all  in  vain ; 
Hindustan  itself  was  full  of  revolt  in  the  prolonged 
absence  of  its  Emperor  ;  the  Deecan  was  a  desert ; 
the  army  was  enfeebled  and  clamouring  for  its 
pay  ;  and  the  Marathas  ever  hung  about  its  skirts 
and  insolently  defied  it.  Finally  Aurangzib  died, 
alone  as  alone  he  had  lived,  with  all  the  puritan's 
sense  of  sin  and  unworthiness  and  dread  of  death, 
and  full  of  the  dejection  of  a  colossal  failure,  on 
March  4th,  1707,  in  the  49tli  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  89th  of  his  age.  With  him  the  orthodox 
Muhammadan  revival  in  India  died  also. 

LlTERATURK. — The  native  annalists  are  quoted  in  substance  in 
Elliot  and  Dowson's  Uistt/ry  of  India  Oi  told  by  its  own 
Uhtorians,  vol.  vii,  (London,  1870).  European  contemporary 
observers  are  Beruier,  TraeeU,  ed.  Constable  (London,  1891); 
Manucci,  Storia  do  Mogor,  ed.  W.  Irvine  (4  vols.,  London,  1907- 
8);  Gemclli  Careri,  in  Churchill's  Vuyaijes,  vol.  iv.  (London, 
174.'.);  Tavernier,  Tracels,  tr.  V.  Ball  (2  vols.,  London,  1889). 
Fryers  Sew  Accmtnt  of  /itdui  (London,  1G98);  and  Hedges' 
Diary,  ed.  Sir  H.  Yule  (s'vols.,  London,  Hakluyt  Society, 1887-9), 
may  l)e  consulted.  The  present  writer  contributed  a  biography 
of  Aurangzib  to  the  *  Rulers  of  India'  series  (Oxford,  1893). 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
AURELIUS.— See  Marcus  Aurelius. 

AUSTERITIES.  — I.  Introduction.  — Asceti- 
cism, strictly  so  called,  is  not  found  among  peoples 
of  lower  grades  of  culture,  but  the  practice  of 
vjtrious  kinds  of  austerities  is  very  common.  These 
take  the  [ilace  in  the  social,  moral,  magical,  and 
religious  life  of  saviiges  which  asceticism  holds  in 
tli.tt  of  iiioie  advanced  (leoples,  but  it  is  also  notice- 
able that  in  leitaiii  instances,  as  where  these 
austerities  have  the  form  of  a  self-discipline  or  are 
performed  as  part  of  the  service  of  the  gods,  they 
approach  very  near  to  simie  aspects  of  as(eti(  ism. 
in  savage  life  the  precarious  nature  of  existence, 
I  exposure,  the  struggle  for  food,  the  constant  state 
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of  warfare  between  ditfcrent  peoples,  the  ravages 
of  diseases  whose  nature  and  cause  are  misunder- 
stood, and  many  other  things,  are  productive  of 
much  Buttering  and  call  for  great  endurance  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  they  ati'ect.  More  particularly 
women  must  undergo  many  austerities,  whether  aa 
mothers,  or  as  workers,  or  aa  suppliers  of  food  ;  yet 
many  of  these  are  cheerfully  undergone.  Thus  in 
carrying  her  child  for  miles  on  long  journeys  in 
great  heat  and  often  with  little  food,  and  in  re- 
lieving its  wants  at  the  expense  of  her  own  com- 
fort, the  savage  mother,  in  thus  fulfilling  her 
functions  of  motherhood,  will  willingly  bear  pain 
and  discomfort.  Nor  are  similar  forms  of  austerity 
lacking,  especially  among  the  poor,  even  in  our 
highest  forms  of  civilization,  where  want,  toil,  and 
suU'ering  must  be  undergone  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  existence.  The  savage  methods  of 
punishment,  the  various  forms  of  the  ordeal,  of 
revenge  or  recrimination,  are  usually  of  the  most 
cruel  and  painful  kind.  But  all  such  forms  of 
austerity  do  not  concern  us  here.  Those  alone  are 
dealt  with  which  are  self-inflicted  or  which  are 
willingly  borne,  for  definite  purposes,  subserving 
now  magical,  now  religious,  now  ethical  ends. 

Unwilling  as  the  savage  is  to  sutt'er  pain,  his 
theory  of  the  universe  constrains  him  to  undergo 
it  on  many  occasions  in  order  to  fit  him  better  for 
the  ends  of  life,  or  to  make  life  more  tolerable,  or 
to  please  the  gods  or  spirits  by  whom  he  believes 
himself  to  be  surrounded.  Sucn  austerities,  under- 
gone at  one  time  for  magical  purposes,  frequently 
change  their  nature.  Tims  they  may  come  to  be 
reg.iided  as  possessing  a  disciplmaiy  character,  in 
which  case  they  are  hardly  to  be  differentiated 
outwardly  from  the  disciplinary  exercises,  often  of 
the  same  kind,  of  a  higher  asceticism,  though  they 
may  not  possess  the  same  ethical  or  religious  con- 
tent. Others,  again,  as  time  goes  on,  may  assume 
a  more  or  less  sj'nibolic  character,  their  excessive 
severity  being  then  much  lessened.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  where  such  earlier  forms  of  austerity 
survive  in  higher  forms  of  religion,  their  severity  is 
often  by  no  means  decreased,  although  the  motive 
may  have  become  a  nobler  one.  Examples  of  this 
will  be  found  in  the  various  forms  of  austerity  dis- 
cussed here.  These  are  mainly  austerities  con- 
nected with  a  variety  of  initiatory  ceremonies, 
flagellation,  fasting,  mutilations  of  the  body,  tatu- 
ing,  and  medical  rites,  while  some  notice  must  be 
taken  of  self-restraint  among  savage  races. 

Before  passingon  to  these,  we  may  notice  that  the 
universal  custom  of  sacrifice,  involving  a  greater 
or  less  renunciation  of  property  and  possessions,  of 
food-stutt's,  and  not  infrequently  life  itself,  or,  as  a 
substitute  for  that,  of  some  part  of  the  body,  is  a 
marked  form  of  austerity ;  and  its  equivalent  in 
the  higher  ascetic  life— the  devotion  to  poverty, 
the  willing  renunciation  of  comfort  and  luxury  for 
the  sake  of  love  to  God — has  surely  received  a  con- 
siderable impulse  from  this  wide-spread  custom  of 
ethnic  religion,  though  by  no  means  wholly  de- 
rived from  it.  In  other  cases,  which  need  not  be 
more  fully  detailed  here,  life  itself  is  sacrificed  in 
suicide,  often  through  pride  or  shame  or  a  sense  of 
duty  (see  A.  Sutherland,  Origin  and  Groivth  of  the 
Moral  Instinct,  London,  1898,  ii.  35).  Or,  where 
it  is  thought  that  one  ought  to  pa-^s  into  the  other 
world  before  the  body  and  mind  have  become  frail, 
decrepit,  and  worn  out,  life  is  often  freely  yielded 
up  by  the  aged  or  the  sick  (see  ABANDONMENT  AND 
Exposure).  Though  the  custom  may  appear  cruel 
and  frequently  is  accomplished  by  cruel  means,  it 
is  mostly  a  willing  self-surrender  of  life  that  a 
higher  life  may  be  attained  beyond  the  grave 
(see  Letourneau,  Sociolofjy,  London,  1893,  154  tf.  ; 
Westerniank,  Oriijin  nn'l  Developmfnt  of  the  Mcnral 
hUfts,  vol    i.,  London,  1906,  p.  38311'.). 


2.  Adolescence  initiation  ceremonies. — Among 
savage  tribes  the  passing  of  a  boy  or  girl  to  man- 
hood or  womanhood  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  ceremonies,  several  of  which  are  most 
severe  and  painful,  but  must  be  undergone  will- 
ingly in  order  to  preserve  their  effect.  This  stage 
of  life,  being  a  highly  critical  one,  the  beginning  of 
sexual  existence  properly  so  called,  demands  many 
safeguards,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  various  cere- 
monies are  intended  to  ward  off  or  neutralize  the 
evil  influences  incident  to  that  period.  Where  a 
youth  is  concerned,  there  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  which  requires  ceremonies  of  a  purificatory 
kind,  besides  preparation  for  entrance  upon  a  stage 
of  new  relations  with  the  other  sex.  Hence  there 
must  be  seclusion  for  a  time,  while  the  youth  is 
usually  debarred  from  intercourse  of  any  kmd  with 
the  other  sex,  and  silence  is  frequently  imposed. 
Fasting  is  also  made  use  of,  either  in  the  sense  of 
complete  abstinence  from  food  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  or  abstinence  from  certain  foods 
which  are  tabu  at  such  a  stage.  This  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  evO  influences  to  the 
body  with  such  foods,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for 
receiving  them  later  on.  Other  ceremonies  have 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  youth  for  man- 
hood ;  these  are  often  of  a  severe  character,  and, 
joined  with  others  which  are  intended  to  purify 
from  the  contagion  of  evU,  easUy  pass  over  into 
tests  of  endurance.  Some  form  of  mutilation, 
more  or  less  severe — the  more  severe  forms  being 
circumcision,  loss  of  a  tooth,  or  cutting  of  the  flesh, 
— is  frequent.  In  this  case,  perhaps,  the  primary 
intention  is,  by  losing  some  part  of  the  body,  to 
secure  the  rest  from  evU  influences ;  but  it  easily 
passes  over  into  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  or  some 
purificatory  ceremony,  or  simply  a  test  of  en- 
durance. Again,  the  youth  at  this  period  some- 
times obtains  a  guardian  spirit,  whose  nature  is 
revealed  to  him  in  most  cases  by  fasting  in  solitude, 
exposed  to  all  the  terrors  which  imagination  and 
the  sense  of  mystery  may  conjure  up.  This  sense 
of  mystery  exciting  fear  is  usually  present  at  all 
these  initiatory  ceremonies,  for  now  the  youth  is 
instructed  not  only  in  sexual  matters  but  in  snch 
tribal  lore — magical,  religious,  moral,  or  otherwise 
— as  is  confined  to  the  men.  Thus,  though  in 
ditterent  places  the  nature  of  the  rites  may  vary, 
or  their  severity  be  greater  or  less,  they  caU  for 
the  endurance  of  great  austerities  on  the  part  of 
the  youth.     See  art.  INITIATION. 

A  tew  examples  chosen  from  different  locaUtlei  wilf  stiow  the 
nature  of  the  austerities  undergone  at  this  period.  Among  the 
northern  tiil»es  of  Central  Australia  the  long  and  complicated 
ceremonies  of  initiation  to  manhood  include  beating,  wfiich 
must  not  be  resented,  circumcision,  sub-incision  or  cuttmg  open 
the  urethra,  and  biting  the  youth's  scalp ;  while,  as  a  rule, 
tliougb  fasting  is  not  carried  to  an  extreme,  several  foods  are 
tabu.  During  the  painful  rites  of  circumcision  and  sut>-incisioQ 
the  youth's  mouth  is  gagged  with  'fur-string'  to  prevent  his 
crying  out,  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  spare  him  p>aiD 
when  his  scalp  is  bitten,  the  object  being  to  cause  a  plentiful 
growth  of  hair.  With  some  of  the  tribes  knocking  out  a  tooth 
19  part  of  the  ceremony,  with  others  it  has  no  connexion  with  it 
(Spencer-Gillen*',  ch.  "i.)L  Among  the  Macquarrie  trif>es  any 
exhibition  of  shrinking  when  the  tooth  is  knocked  out  or  the 
body  scarified  makes  the  youth  unfit  for  manhood  (AngaA, 
Savage  Li/e,  London,  1847,  ii.  21i),  Withothertribesscourging 
is  practised,  and  the  young  men  must  endure  it  silently  (Ridlej", 
Kainilaroi  and  olher  Aust.  Lang..  Sydney,  1877, 154).  With  the 
Andamanese  the  initUtOTy  period— for  both  youths  and  girls  a 
period  of  fasting  from  several  tabued  fowls— begins  from  the 
I  Ith  to  the  13th  year,  and  lasts  from  one  to  five  years,  though 
sometimes  a  youth  will  extend  the  period  in  order  to  boast  of 
his  powers  of  endurance  afterwards.  It  is  said  to  be  intended 
as  a  tost  of  endurance  or  self-denial,  but  as  various  complicated 
ceremonies  mark  the  first  partaking  of  these  foods  at  the  time 
when  tabu  is  raised  from  each,  the  intention  probably  foes 
further  than  this  (ilan,  J AI,  188'2,  xii.  94,  129).  In  New  Guinea 
the  initiation  of  boys  to  the  Malu  cult  is  attended  with  great 
mystery  and  severity.  They  are  not  allowed  to  -ut  or  dress 
the  hair,  to  dance,  "feast,  smoke,  or  behave  in  an  unseemly 
way  ;  the}*  are  beaten  with  clubs  and  severely  w.^anded.  These 
rites  are  said  to  have  had  a  strong  educative  effect.  Boys 
auionir  the  Cape  York  natives  wtre  secluded  for  a  year,  at  the 
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end  of  this  time  a  tooth  was  knocked  out,  and  a  year  later  a 
further  test  of  endurance  was  applied  (Haddon,  Head  Hunters, 
London,  1901,  60  £f.,  191).  Similarly  in  Mabuiaig  lads  were 
tortured  and  chastised,  and  the  tests  increased  with  a  re- 
fractory boy,  who  was  speared,  scraped,  or  beaten  with  the 
nests  of  green  ants  which  stunj  him  furiously  (i&.  140).  In 
many  parts  of  Africa  similar  rites  are  found.  Thug  among  the 
natives  of  the  Bondei  retfion  the  gaio  ceremonies  include  pass- 
ing the  boy  through  a  narrow  pit  smeared  with  the  juices  of  a 
plant  which  burn  his  skin,  incision  of  tribal  marks  on  the  arm, 
and  the  performance  of  secret  ceremonials  In  some  of  which  he 
ts  Mverely  handled,  death  occaaioaally  resulting  (Dale,  JAI. 
1896,  ixv.  189  fl.)- 

But  it  was  among  the  tribes  of  North  America  that  such 
austerities  at  initiation  were  most  severe,  especially  where 
they  were  connected  with  the  choice  of  a  manitou.  Thus 
among  the  Califomian  tribes  abstinence  and  indifference  to 
hardship  and  privations  were  insisted  upon,  and  before  the 
youth  could  rank  as  a  warrior  his  naked  body  was  stung  with 
nettles  till  be  could  not  move,  after  which  be  was  laid  on  the 
nest  of  a  virulent  speclet  of  ant,  which,  swarming  over  his  body 
and  stinging  it,  caused  him  fearful  agony.  To  discover  his 
manitou  he  was  madelto  fast  for  three  or  four  days,  and  was 
Intoxicated  and  harassed  until  he  confessed  to  seeing  it.  A 
figure  of  the  manitou  was  then  moulded  and  placed  on  his 
breast,  where  it  was  ignited  so  that  the  figure  might  be  in- 
delibljr  marked  on  the  flesh  (Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  the 
Paeijie  States,  London,  1875,  i.  413  ff.).  Among  the  New 
Mexicans  the  ordeal  consisted  In  scarifying  the  skin  till  the 
blood  ran,  the  candidate  being  expected  to  show  no  sign  of 
pain  (lb.  L  5S0).  With  the  tribes  of  British  Columbia  boys  were 
■ecluded  at  puberty  and  made  to  eat  and  drink  very  sparingly  : 
lo  other  cases  they  were  made  to  bathe  In  ah  weathers,  their 
naked  bodies  were  whipped  daily,  they  had  to  gash  themselves 
with  knives  in  the  sweat-house,  or  lie  out  exposed  to  the 
•Itments  all  night.  Prolonged  fasts,  bathings,  forced  vomitings, 
and  other  exhausting  exercises  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
were  among  the  means  employed  In  solitude  for  obtaining 
mystic  dreams  and  a  knowledge  of  the  manitou  (Hill  Tout, 
JAI,  1904,  xxxiv.  32,  316 ;  1U05,  xxxt.  14S-144X  Rigorous  fast- 
ing was  compulsory  on  boys  and  girls  among  the  Algonquin 
tnoefl,  and  the  longer  the  period  of  abstinence  the  greater  the 
merit  which  accrued.  During  these  fasts,  which  were  common 
to  practically  all  the  American  Indian  tribes,  the  greatest  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  dreams,  for  it  wasmainly  through  these  that  the 
revelation  of  the  manitou  came  (Tanner,  ^iarrative.  New  York, 
1830,  288 :  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  Philadelphia,  1857-1860, 
pattim;  Beverley,  Hist,  of  Virginia,  London,  1722,  177  ff.). 

Similar  austerities  are  found  among  the  South  American 
trlb«a.  Thus,  in  Ouiana,  before  the  youth  can  marry  he  must 
endure  the  Infliction  of  flesh-wounds,  or  he  is  sawn  up  in  a 
hammock  full  of  flre-ants,  or  undergoes  other  hardships  (Im 
Thum,  Indiana  of  Guiana,  London,  1883,  221).  Among  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  boys  bad  to 
practise  rigorous  faflts  until  they  were  worn  out,  to  watch  for 
twelve  nights  in  succession,  to  fight  with  each  other  at  the  risk 
of  wounds,  or  death,  to  undergo  flogginr,  and  many  other 
privations,  before  receiving  the  sigiis  of  their  new  position  as 
men  (Garc.  de  la  Vega,  Coinm,  Real.,  Madrid,  1609,  vi.  35).  So 
tn  ancient  Mexico,  before  being  introduced  to  the  aristocratic 
warrior  class,  the  youth,  covered  with  rags,  was  shut  up 
In  different  temples  in  succeasion,  offc-ring  his  blood  to  the 
divinity,  watching  and  fasting  for  pt'iimls  of  four  days  and  four 
nights  (Lopez  deGomara.  Hi^t.,  Madrid,  lao2,  li.  78).   See  §8  (3). 

In  the  case  of  girls,  tlie  arrival  of  puberty,  in 
accordance  with  the  universal  theory  or  menstrua- 
tion as  containing  an  element  of  dan<;er  to  the 
girl  herself,  l>ut  more  esjiecially  to  others,  and 
even  to  nature  itself,  is  marked  by  several  painful 
ordeals.  Among  tliese  the  most  common  is  the 
absolute  seclusion  of  the  girl  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  so  that  no  man  may  see  her  and 
that  the  sun  may  not  shine  on  her.  Fasting,  ex- 
cision, cuttings,  and  other  barbarities  are  also 
commonly  found  at  this  period. 

Qirls  in  New  Guinea,  on  the  first  signs  of  puberty,  are  shut  up 
for  three  months  and  permitted  only  vegetable  food  (Haddon, 
op.  dt.  185),  In  New  Ireland  thev  are  confined  for  several  years 
Id  the  dark  in  small  cages,  and  this  custom  is  general  over 
Melanesia  {JAI,  1888,  xviii.  234).  Seclusion  is  also  found  among 
most  African  tribes,  as  among  the  Kafirs  (MacLean,  Kaffir  Laws 
and  Owitoms,  Mount  Coke,  1&8,  101)  and  in  Loango  (Floss,  Das 
Kind,  Leiprig,  1884,  ii.  439).  With  the  Bondei  people  the  rite 
for  girls,  corresponding  to  the  galo  of  tlie  boys,  lastH  for  twelve 
days.  On  the  la^t  day  the  girl  fasts.  During  this  period  she  Is 
taught  the  vihili,  or  secrets,  and  this  teaching  is  accompanied 
by  severe  and  painful  ordeal8(yi4/,  1895,  xxv.  193).  The  custom 
of  seclusion  is  common  among  the  N.  American  tribes,  varying 
from  a  few  days  to  a  year  or  longer.  Girls  among  the  Ahts  are 
bidden  behind  mats  in  the  house,  where  they  can  see  neither 
mn  nor  fire,  and  are  allowed  no  food  for  several  days  (Sproat, 
Savags  Li/s.  London,  1868,93(7.).  Among  Aliuskan  tribes  the 
girl  was  shut  up  in  a  cage  with  a  small  air-hole,  or  In  a  hut, 
where  she  remamed  on  hands  and  knees.  This  treatment  lasted 
for  a  year,  and  no  communication  with  otliers  or  exercise  of  any 
kind  waa  allowed  (G'/Z-  iii.  211).  Baocrott  cites  many  instances 
amoag  the  tribes  of  the  Paciflo  ooact   Thua  amoog  the  IsbbmLaD 


tribes  the  girl  was  closelv  confined,  sometimes  for  a  period  of 
two  years  {NR  i.  772,  cf.  82,  110,  197,  278).  Among  the  Cali- 
fomian tribes  she  was  laid  over  a  bole  previously  heated,  and 
kept  without  food  for  some  days.  Or  she  was  buried  up  to  the 
neck  and  the  ground  about  her  beaten  till  she  perspired  pro- 
fusely (t6.  414).  Among  the  Saliah  tribes  of  British  Columbia, 
seclusion  in  a  cubicle  lor  ten  days  was  the  rule,  the  girl  being 
allowed  little  food  or  water.  With  other  Salish  tribes  she  was 
secluded  outside  the  settlement  for  a  month  under  many  food 
restrictions  (JAI,  1905,  xixv.  32,  319).  In  other  tribes  she  had 
to  squat  for  some  days  in  a  hole  made  In  the  hut,  while  her 
seclusion  lasted  (or  a  much  longer  period.  She  fasted  entirely 
for  four  days,  and  afterwards  abstained  from  all  fresh  meats 
{ib.  XXXV.  136).  In  S.  America  these  customs  also  flourished 
amon^  most  of  the  tribes,  as  in  Hrazil,  where  the  girl's  hack  was 
cut  with  a  sharp  tooth,  after  which  she  was  bound  and  hung  ia 
a  hammock,  in  which  she  remained  without  food  or  drink  for 
three  days.  New  gashes  were  then  inflicted  upon  her,  and  sh« 
remained  in  the  hammock  under  less  strict  rules  of  abstinencs 
until  the  third  month  (Lafitau,  Mceurs  des  Sauvaaes  Arn^r.. 
Paris,  1724,  i.  290  £f.).  The  Uaupes  of  Brazil  also  seclude  the 
girl  for  a  month  on  an  abstemious  diet  When  released  she 
receives  several  severe  scourgings  at  intervals,  death  sometimes 
ensuing  as  the  result  (Wallace,  Amazon,  London,  1895,  345).  In 
Guiana  the  hammock  seclusion  lasted  for  a  month,  after  which 
the  girl's  naked  body  was  exposed  to  the  bites  of  venomous  anta 
(Labat,  Voy.  en  Guinie,  Amsterdam,  1731,  iv.  366). 

Similar  mstances  might  be  cited,  occurring  among  more 
advanced  races,  e.g.  the  Hindus,  though  vrith  less  severity. 
Here  it  may  also  be  noted  that,  on  account  of  similar  beliefs 
regarding  the  danger  and  impurity  of  menstruation,  women, 
among  most  savage  tribes,  must  go  into  seclusion,  often  aft 
some  distance  from  the  village,  Eibstain  from  certain  foods, 
or  fast  (see  Stoll,  Geschlechtsleben  in  der  Volkervsychologis, 
Leipzig,  1908,  835  ff. ;  NR  i.  549 ;  JAI,  1904,  xxxiv.  323 ;  Gm 
iii.  222  0.).  This  is  also  found  at  higher  levels  of  civilization 
(cf.  Lv  15iMf-;  Avesta,  Vendltidd,  xvi.).  Similarly,  women, 
being  tabu  among  many  peoples  at  pregnancy  on  account  of 
the  danger  arising  from  this  criticaJ  period  of  their  life,  have 
frequently  to  go  into  entire  seclusion,  or  are  in  some  way 
separated  from  others,  and  must  abstain  from  certain  kinds  of 
food  (Crawley,  Mystic  Rose,  London,  1902,  9,  167,  200,  417  ;  NR 
L  413,  734  ;  JAI,  1882,  xii.  354).    See  also  §$  6  (6),  8  (6). 

3.  Admission  to  secret  societies  or  'mysteries' 
at  opening  manhood  or  womanhood  was,  m  many 
cases,  also  characterized  by  severe  austerities, 
which,  though  no  doubt  intended  as  a  preparation 
for  the  revelation  of  secret  knowledge,  myths,  or 
ritual,  can  hardly  be  separated  in  their  origin  from 
the  pains  undergone  at  puberty,  while  in  some  cases 
they  seem  to  have  been  intended  also  as  puberty 
ceremonies.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  these  and  certain 
ordinary  initiatory  ceremonies  pave  the  way  for 
the  communication  of  religious  and,  occasionally, 
moral  teaching,  we  see  such  forms  of  austerity 
almost  passing  over  to  a  kind  of  disciplinary 
asceticism,  and  certainly  possessing  the  primitive 
meaning  of  daK-quis  as  '  training.'  In  Australian 
mysteries,  for  example,  the  advice  given  by  the 
old  men  was  intendotl  to  'soften  the  heart,'  and, 
as  among  the  Kurnui,  the  stomachs  of  the  boys 
were  kneaded  to  drive  out  selfishness  and  greed 
{JAI,  1883,  xiii.  296;  1884,  xiv.  313),  while  un- 
selfishness is  taught  in  the  Yao  mysteries,  a 
seltish  person  bein^  called  'uninitiated'  (Mac- 
donald,  Africanay  London,  18S2,  i.  130 ;  cf.  the 
moral  teaching  given  by  headmen  to  boys  at 
circumcision  ami  initiation  during  the  painful 
rites  attendant  thereon  among  the  Mavendas  of 
S.  Africa,  JAI,  1905,  xxxv.  208).  Further,  in 
many  of  these  mysteries,  tlie  initiation  to  which 
lasts  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  candidate  is 
supposed  to  die  and  come  to  life  again  as  a  new 
being.  Although  this  idea  may  not  have  the  in- 
tention of  ascetic  renunciation — Stirb  und  werde 
— yet  in  it  and  in  the  moral  training  for  the  attain- 
ment of  'selflessness,'  so  far  as  a  savage  can  grasp 
the  idea,  we  see  a  connexion  with  the  later  ascetio 
ideals. 

In  Africa,  examples  of  such  Initiations  are  nnmeroag.  Among 
others  may  be  cited  those  of  the  west  coast,  in  which  the  youths 
are  taken  by  their  instructors  into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  where 
they  are  subjected  to  a  severe  course  of  training  during  a  year ; 
thev  are  naked  and  smeared  with  clay  (M.  H.  Kingslev,  Travels 
in  \V.  AJrica,  London,  18l>7,  531X  In  the  Mwetyi  society  of  the 
Shekani  tribes— a  woman's  society — the  initiation  lasts  for  two 
weeks,  and  is  accomi>anicd  by  severe  ordeals  and  fasting,  while 
the  girls  must  gaze  at  the  sun  until  they  tall  back  In  a  swoon. 
Most  of  the  ordeals  are  Intentionally  hard,  so  that  the  wills 
of  the  candidates  mi^  be  broken  and  secrecy  eosuced  (Naasau, 
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Fetichism  in  W.  Africa,  London,  1904,  249).  With  candi- 
dates (or  the  Malanda  society  among  the  Batangas  the  sun- 
^zini;:  ordeal  is  applied  to  the  lads ;  then,  while  everj'thing 
IS  done  to  augment  their  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  they  are 
con6ned  in  a  hut  for  twenty  days  along  with  a  corpse,  and 
beaten  severely  with  rods  until  they  are  submissive  (ib.  3'^'J). 
In  Melanesia  entrance  to  such  societies  is  possible  only  after  a 
severe  initiation,  including  hardships  and  tortures.  In  other 
cases  the  candidates  are  stung  with  leaves  of  the  nettle-tree, 
made  to  fast  and  to  take  live  embers  in  their  hands,  and  are 
trodden  upon,  or,  as  in  the  W'elu  society,  they  are  each  placed 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  burning  fronds  of  the  coco-nut  palm 
are  thrown  on  their  backs,  yet  they  must  not  utter  a  cry 
(Codrington,  The  ilela/u-sians,  I/;ndon,  1891,  82,  87,  88).  In 
these  and  many  similar  initiation  rites  the  youths  are  daubed 
with  clay,  charcoal,  mud,  or  filth,  which  must  not  be  washed 
off  till  the  ordeal  is  at  an  end  ;  this  rite  may  signify  the  putting 
away  of  the  old  life,  as  it  did  in  certain  Greek  mysteries  (Lang, 
Custom  and  Myth,  London,  1884,  40  ;  JAI,  1889,  xix.  201 ; 
Demosthenes,  de  Corona,  313).  Here,  too,  may  be  noted  the 
initiatory  customs  used  in  the  Eleusinian  and  other  Greek 
mysteries,  in  which,  besides  other  testfl,  the  candidates  had  to 
prepare  themselves  by  fasting  for  several  days ;  the  similar 
fasting  before  initiation  to  the  cult  of  Osiris  and  Isis  in 
Eg>-pt :  and  the  various  tests  of  endurance  undergone  by 
candidates  for  initiation  to  Mithraism  (see  artt.  Mtstebjss, 
UiTHRA,  Secret  Societies,  and  Apul.  Metam.  xi.). 

4.  Initiation  to  the  priesthood. — As  in  savage 
societies  the  priest,  sorcerer,  or  medicine-man  li.as 
a  commanding  station  and  exercises  so  mucli  in- 
fluence by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  the  spiritual 
■world,  it  is  natural  that  those  who  seek  to  enter 
upon  that  profession  should  be  subjected  to  a 
severe  course  of  training,  involving  many  austeri- 
ties. And  as  the  communications  of  the  medicine- 
man with  the  other  world  are  usually  associated 
with  a  state  of  trance,  or  his  revelations  are 
given  in  some  ecstatic  condition,  the  candidate's 
course  of  training  is  intended  to  adapt  him  for 
the  production  of  these  states  either  by  reducing 
him  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  body  and  mind, 
or  by  accustoming  him  to  the  use  of  such  severe 
methods  as  will  readily  produce  them.  The  pheno- 
mena of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  such-like 
diseases  are  believed  by  savages,  and  indeed  by 
many  peoples  at  a  higher  grade,  to  denote  posses- 
sion or  inspiration  by  gods,  spirits,  or  demons. 
Hence  such  persons  as  are  subject  to  them  are 
often  deliberately  chosen  for  the  profession  of 
medicine-man,  while  their  abnormal  states  are 
only  heightened  by  the  austerities  undergone.  In 
other  cases,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
theory  of  the  nature  of  inspiration  and  of  the 
state  into  which  the  inspired  person  is  thrown, 
the  production  of  such  states  at  will  is  the  object 
of  the  painful  processes  to  which  the  candidate 
must  submit.  The  course  of  training  includes 
solitude,  exposure  to  the  elements,  scarifying  the 
body,  castigation,  fasting,  and  drinking  various 
unwholesome  beverages.  By  all  these  means  the 
candidate  soon  arrives  at  a  hysterical  or  abnormal 
state.  He  acquires  the  faculty  of  seeing  visions, 
of  producing  a  convulsionary  state  of  body,  or  of 
falling  into  a  trance.  A  few  examples  of  the 
method  of  training  will  suffice  to  show  its  severity 
and  the  painful  nature  of  the  austerities  under- 
gone (see  also  artt.  Medicine-man  and  Priest). 

In  Greenland  the  preparation  for  the  profession  of  anqakok 
begins  at  an  early  o^ge,  and  includes  retirement  into  solitary 
places  and  a  severe  course  of  fasting.  By  these  methods  trances 
are  produced  in  which  the  novice  obtains  a  tomak,  or  guardian 
spirit,  or  falls  into  fits  in  which  his  ravings  are  held  to  be  com- 
munications from  the  spirits  (Rink,  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the 
Eskimo,  London,  1876,  68  ;  Cranz,  Gronland,  Leipzig,  1770,  268). 
Among  the  American  Indians  similar  mettiods  are  adopted : 
protracted  fasts,  severe  bodily  exercises,  and  solitary  vigils  all 
reduce  the  candidate  to  a  hysterical  state,  in  which  he  dreams 
or  has  revelations  ;  and  the  greater  his  austerities  the  more  vivid 
and  copious  are  his  visions,  and  hence  the  higher  is  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  (JAI,  1904,  xxxiv.  26;  Schoolcraft, 
Indian  Tribes,  passim).  Among  the  Isthmian  tribes,  youths 
are  chosen  for  their  natural  aptitude  to  the  office  of  jnaccs,  or 
sorcerers,  and  are  confined  in  a  solitary  place,  subjected  to  a 
severe  discipline  for  two  years,  fasting  from  all  flesh  meat  and 
living  only  on  a  scanty  diet  of  vegetables  and  water  ;  while  all 
sexual  intercourse  is  prohibited  (SR  i.  777).  In  S.  America  we 
find  similar  methods  employed.  Among  the  Abipones  the 
aspirants  had  to  remain  seated  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  and  to 
(lit  lor  several  days.    By  this  means  they  contracted  '  a  weak- 


ness of  brain,  a  giddiness,  and  kind  of  delirium,  which  makes 
them  imagine  that  they  are  gifted  with  superior  wisdom,  and 
give  themselves  out  for  magicians'  (Dobrizhofler,  Abipones, 
London,  1822,  ii.  68).  Training  for  the  otiice  of  peaiman  in 
Guiana  involves  a  painful  and  severe  trial  of  endurance  The 
candidate  fasts  for  i>rotracted  periods,  wanders  alone  in  the 
forest,  and  accustoms  himself  to  drinking  large  draughts  of 
tobacco-juice  mixed  with  water.  The  terrors  of  solitude  and 
the  drinking  of  the  nicotine  produce  intense  delirium,  in  which 
he  holds  converse  with  spirits.  Epileptic  subjects  are  preferred 
for  the  otflce  (!m  Thum,  334). 

In  Africa,  among  the  Zulus,  those  who  wish  to  become 
diviners  have  to  acquire  the  power  of  intercourse  with  the 
spirits  in  states  of  coma  or  ecstasy  by  solitude,  prolonged 
fastings,  and  flagellation,  until  they  become  a  '  bouse  of 
dreams  '  (Callaway,  RcL  of  A  mazulu,  London,  1884,  3S7  ;  Grout, 
Zulu-Land,  London,  1SG5, 1.58).  Among  the  Bondeis  the  youth 
who  aspires  to  be  a  doctor  must  submit  to  be  scarified  all  over 
his  body  (JAI,  1895,  xxv.  213).  The  manangs,  or  medicine- 
men, among  the  Sea  Dayaks  must  prove  their  call  to  the  office 
by  prolonged  fasting,  and  by  ecstatic  states  and  trances  in  which 
they  foam  at  the  mouth  (Ling  Roth,  Satives  of  Sararvak, 
London,  1896,  i.  266).  And  among  the  Todas,  the  palal,  or 
priest,  at  his  initiation  must  remain  naked  for  three  days  and 
two  nights,  whether  the  weather  is  hot  or  freezing,  and  eat 
only  a  little  porridge  at  night  (Reclus,  Primitive  Folk,  London, 
1891,  221). 

For  similar  trials  amon^  American  tribes  before  appointment 
to  the  office  of  chief,  etc., including  fasting,  flagellation,  stinging 
with  ants,  see  Letoumeau,  Sociology,  473 ;  Biet,  Voy.  en  VlsU 
de  Cayenne,  Paris,  1664,  iii.  10. 

In  these  and  hundreds  of  similar  cases  the  dis- 
cipline may  be  more  or  less  severe,  and  its  period 
longer  or  shorter,  but  the  intention  in  all  is  the 
same.  Not  only  so,  but  in  future  the  medicine- 
man, or  shaman,  previous  to  communicating  with 
the  spirits,  giving  oracles,  healing,  and  the  like, 
must  produce  the  abnormal  state  by  these  painful 
processes,  which  will,  of  course,  be  more  or  less 
extensive  according  as  he  readily  passes  over  into 
that  state  or  not.  Frequently  it  is  spontaneously 
produced,  either  because  the  shaman  is  a  hysterical 
subject  or  on  account  of  the  training  he  has  under- 
gone ;  but  generally  it  is  artificially  produced  by 
fasting,  by  wUd  dances  and  screams,  by  contortions 
of  the  body,  by  flagellation,  by  cutting  the  flesh, 
or  by  swallowing  various  narcotics  and  herbs  (cf. 
Parisli,  Hallucinations,  London,  1897,  40).  The 
result  is  a  trance,  a  nervous  seizure,  frenzied  move- 
ments, foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  raving  utter- 
ances. Similar  results  followed  the  hysterical 
excitement  which  attacked  whole  commimities  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  was  often  produced 
by  such  artilicial  means,  especially  convulsive 
movements  and  dancing.  They  are  seen  again 
in  the  American  Indian  ghost-dances,  in  which, 
following  convulsive  gyrations,  trance  and  cata- 
lepsy are  induced,  or  in  the  indifierence  to  pain 
and  wounds  among  Muhammadan  dervishes  in 
consequence  of  ecstasy  produced  by  similar  move- 
ments (Tuckey,  Psycho-Therapeutics^,  London, 1891, 
12  ;  Ellis,  Psychologxj  of  Sex,  London,  1902,  ii.  161; 
Myers,  Human  Personality,  London,  1903,  ii.  190; 
and  Proc.  Psych.  Research  Soc.  1885,  p.  31). 

5.  Flagellation.  —  As  has  been  said  above, 
scourging  or  beating  is  a  frequent  practice  at  the 
various  forms  of  initiation.  A  wider  view  of  this 
rite  among  savages  and  as  a  folk-survival  leaves 
little  doubt  as  to  its  original  purpose.  The  scourg- 
ing is  intended  to  drive  away  the  contagion  of  evu, 
and  the  malignant  presence  of  demoniacal  powers. 
The  pain  is  inflicted  less  as  a  means  of  hurting  the 
victim  than  of  making  these  evil  influences  suflier, 
or  of  frightening  them  so  that  they  will  depart. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  where  the  scourging 
is  done  not  with  rods,  but  with  branches  or  plants 
wliich  are  supposed  to  possess  magical  virtues ; 
in  such  cases  it  is  not  always  necessarily  painful. 
It  may,  however,  be  made  painful  where  the  plant 
has  poisonous  juices  or  is  of  a  stinging  variety. 
Hut  its  original  intention  soon  passes  over  into  that 
of  simply  inflicting  pain  or  undergoing  voluntary 
sufl'ering,  either  by  way  of  hardening  or  as  a  means 
of  self -discipline  with  a  definitely  religious  or 
moral    end.      Here    it    becomes    a   true    ascetio 
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austerity,  but  it  may  also  be  a  pathological  form 
of  asceticism.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  used  as  an 
erotic  stimulation,  tliouj;li  liere  it  assumes  a 
pathological  form  as  subserving  genesic  excit- 
ability. In  other  cases  its  religious  disciplinary 
use  is  conjoined  with  some  patiiological  erotic 
purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  Brother  Cornelius  and 
nis  penitents,  or  of  Pfere  Girard  (Cooper,  Hist,  of 
the  Rod,  London,  1870,  122  ff.  ;  Zockler,  Askese  und 
Monchtum  ^,  609).  The  pain  caused  by  flagellation, 
again,  made  it  an  obvious  and  well-uigh  universal 
form  of  punishment.  With  this  and  its  previous 
use  we  are  not  concerned  here.  Finally,  it  remains 
to  notice  how,  while  subserving  its  primitive  pur- 
pose or  used  simply  as  a  means  of  producing  pain, 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  sacrifice  to  gods 
who  will  that  their  worshippers  should  sutler,  or  it 
may  pass  as  a  substitute  for  an  oH'ering  of  the 
person  himself  as  a  human  sacriliee.  Most  of  these 
purposes  are  also  served  by  using  instead  of  a 
scourge  some  stinging  plant  or  some  substance 
causing  pain  to  the  tissues  when  applied  to  the 
body,  aa  lias  been  seen  in  several  cases  of  initiation 
rites. 

The  primitive  purpose  of  flagellation  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  those  animals  or  men  on  whom  the 
evils  of  a  community  were  laid  (scape-goat),  and 
who  were  driven  away  or  slain,  had  probably  in 
the  first  instance  been  regarded  as  representatives 
of  a  spirit  of  vegetation  who  was  slain.  They  were 
frequently  scourged,  and  the  scourginjr  had  the 
etlect  of  driving  oil'  'any  malignant  influence  by 
which  at  the  supreme  moment  they  might  conceiv- 
ably be  beset'  (  GB'^  iii.  12S).  When  they  were  re- 
garded simply  as  scapegoats,  the  scourging  became 
a  means  of  causing  pain.  Instances  of  this  use  of 
flagellation  to  drive  away  evil  are  found  in  many 
places.  When  a  king  was  installed  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  priest  struck  him  on  the  back 
with  a  sacred  branch,  in  order  to  purify  him  from 
defilement  (Ellis,  Pobjiics.  Researches,  London, 
1820,  iii.  110).  Brazilian  Indians  scourge  them- 
selves on  the  genital  organs  with  a  certain  plant 
at  the  time  of  the  new  moon  (Nery,  Folk-lore 
brisilien,  Paris,  1889,  253).  Sometimes  the  scourg- 
ing is  done  on  a  substitute,  as  in  New  Caledonia, 
where,  when  a  chief  is  ill,  a  girl  is  severely  whipped 
to  drive  away  the  evil  (Keatheniian,  Soc.  Hist,  of 
Races  of  Mankind,  I^ondon,  1891,  ii.  92).  Or  it 
may  be  mutually  inflicted,  as  in  Peru  at  an  autuiim 
festival,  where  the  people  beat  each  other  with 
torches,  saying,  'Let  all  harm  go  away'  (Acosta, 
Hist,  of  the  Indies,  Hakl.  Soc.  1880,  ii.  375). 
Similar  practices  still  survive  in  folk-custom  (GW^ 
iii.  131(1.). 

With  tlie  same  object  of  driving  out  the  demon 
of  disease  whicli  has  entered  into  a  patient's 
body,  in  accordance  with  the  universal  primitive 
view  of  the  cause  of  sickness,  flagellation  is  re- 
sorted to  in  savage  medicine,  tlie  patient  often 
undergoing  great  suli'ering  througli  this  cure. 
Thus  among  the  ("alifornian  Indians,  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  tlie  allected  parts  are  wliijiped  with 
nettles  (NR  i.  419).  Among  the  Ainus  beating 
wifli  herbs  to  drive  out  the  demons  of  sickness  is 
part  of  the  healer's  method  (Batclielor,  Ainus  and 
their  Folklore,  London,  1901,  313).  In  Timor-Laut, 
if  a  smallpo.N  ]irno  should  bo  strandud  on  the  coast, 
the  people  are  beaten  with  brandies,  wliic^h  are 
then  put  on  the  prao  before  it  is  launched  a«ay 
again,  and  the  demon  of  sniallpo.x  is  bc^()llgllt 
to  depart  (GW  iii.  98,  citing  Kiedcl).  Women 
sullcring  from  demoniacal  possession  in  Burma  are 
thra>lie(l  with  a  slick,  the  demon  alone  being  sup- 
posed to  feel  the  blows  (Bastian,  Ontl.  Asicn,  Jen.a, 
186ti-71,ii.  15_').  These  methods  survived  into  later 
medicine,  especially  in  the  case  of  madness,  though 
here  the  curative  virtue  was  evidently  supposed  to 


lie  in  the  rough  treatment  to  which  the  patient 
was  subjected  (Cooper,  op.  cit.  204). 

The  magical  value  of  flagellation  is  seen  in 
the  flogging  of  women  with  thongs  cut  from  the 
skins  of  the  sacrificial  goats  by  the  Luperci  at  the 
Lupercalia  in  Kome.  'This  act,  communicating  to 
them  magically  the  beneficent  influence  of  divinity, 
was  believed  to  render  them  prolific  (Ovid,  Fasti, 
ii.  267  ir.).  Although  the  numerous  cases  of 
scourging;  or  stinging  at  initiation  frequently  have 
the  primitive  purpose  here  discovered,  they  are 
sometimes  expressly  said  to  be  done  with  the 
view  of  causing  pain  or  testing  endurance.  Thus, 
among  the  Bavendas,  after  circumcision,  the 
youths,  stripped  naked,  are  beaten  and  suffer 
other  hardships  by  exposure  to  the  intense  night 
cold,  in  order  to  harden  them  (JAI,  1905,  xxxv. 
2.52).  Among  other  Bechuana  tribes,  after  circum- 
cision the  youths  are  scourged  at  intervals  with 
great  severity,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honour  that 
they  should  show  absolute  impassibility  even 
though  the  blood  spouts  from  their  backs,  and  the 
whip  leaves  life-long  scars.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  allowed  no  flesh  meat  but  what  they  can  them- 
selves obtain,  and  are  subjected  to  the  endurance  of 
cold  and  hunger  (Livingstone,  Missionary  Travel; 
London,  1857,  146  iX.  ;  JAI,  1889,  xix.  268  fl".). 

The  primitive  view  of  scourging  has  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  been  superseded  by  a  later  con- 
ception of  it  as  a  painful  test  of  endurance.  At 
this  point  the  cruel  flogging  of  youths  at  Sparta  in 
connexion  with  the  cult  of  Artemis — the  blood 
from  the  wounds  caused  by  the  whip  being  shed 
on  the  altar — can  scarcely  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  survival  of  earlier  rites  of 
initiation,  especially  as  the  Spartan  youths,  like 
the  Bechuanas,  were  allowed  no  food  save  what 
they  could  discover  for  themselves.  The  flogging 
was  done  in  presence  of  their  parents,  who  en- 
couraged them  to  show  no  sign  of  Buttering ;  and 
so  severe  was  it  that  the  youths  sometimes  died. 
Various  mythical  explanations  of  this  flogging 
were  current,  but  it  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice  ordained  by 
Lycurgus  (Pans.  iii.  16 ;  Lucian,  Anacharsis). 
But  in  the  light  of  simUar  customs  elsewhere,  the 
origin  must  be  sought  in  old  initiation  rites  of  a 
savage  past,  remains  of  which,  like  the  '  bull- 
roaror '  (jibixfio^)  and  daubing  with  mud,  were  also 
found  in  tlie  Greek  mysteries.  Similar  sconrfjings 
took  place  elsewhere  in  Greece  (Potter,  Antiq.  of 
Greece,  Edinburgh,  1824,  i.  258) ;  and  among  the 
Thracians,  according  to  Artemidorus,  flagellation 
in  honour  of  their  Artemis  was  also  practised. 

Such  tests  of  endurance  by  flagellation  enter 
sometimes  into  festival  dances,  as  among  the 
Arawaks,  where  the  men  armed  with  whips  lashed 
each  other  alternately  until  they  were  covered 
with  bleeding  wounds,  yet  the  pain  was  '  borne 
and  inflicted  with  perfect  good  temper'  (IraThmn, 
326  ;  cf.  a  striking  match,  resulting  often  in  death, 
among  the  Mosquito  Indians,  NR  i.  735).  Pro- 
bably this  is  to  be  connected  with  a  group  of  rites 
in  which  blows,  etl'usion  of  blood,  etc.,  are  intended 
to  promote  fertility  (see  §  8(i)).  For  the  discipline 
of  .self-llagellation  in  the  Christian  Church,  see  artt. 
AscETici.sM,  Flagellants  ;  Zockler,  op.  cit.  458, 
528  ir.  ;  Cooper,  op.  cit.  Be^jinning  as  an  act  of 
monastic  asceticism  in  the  Utli  cent.,  it  assumed  a 
pathological  form  with  the  later  orders  of  Flagel- 
lants (especially  during  the  ravages  of  the  Black 
Death),  who  regarded  it  as  more  ellicacious  than 
the  sacrament.s. 

F'lagellation  as  a  sacrifice  or  as  a  substitute  for 
sacrifice  has  already  appeared  in  the  case  of  the 
Spartan  youths.  Perhaps  the  mutual  flagellation 
of  the  Galli  at  the  spring  festival  at  Hierapolis, 
accompanied  as  it  was   by  self-cuttings  (Lucian, 
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de  Dea  Syria,  50),  and  the  flagellation  of  the 
Egyptians  at  Busiris  during  the  festival  of  Isis 
(Herod,  ii.  61,  '  for  whom  they  beat  themselves  it 
would  be  impious  for  me  to  divulge  '),  also  had  this 
character.  An  analogous  instance  may  be  found 
in  the  custom  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana  who  rub 
red  pepper  into  their  eyes  when  approaching  any 
place  haunted  by  spirits,  in  order  tliat  the  latter 
may  not  see  them.  But  it  is  probably  in  its  in- 
tention a  sacrificial  act  —  the  sufl'ering  endured 
being  intended  to  placate  the  spirits  (Im  Thum, 
368).    See  art.  Flagellants. 

6.  Fasting.  —  Fasting  as  a  form  of  austerity 
enters  largely  into  savage  life.  Hunger  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  trials  of  the  savage,  although 
he  can  go  for  long  periods  with  little  food,  like  the 
Bushman  observed  to  live  for  fifteen  days  on  water 
and  salt  (Thompson,  Trav.  in  S.  Africa,  London, 
1827,  99).  Sometimes,  too,  the  savage  will  under- 
go fasting  as  a  purely  unselfish  act,  giving  his 
food  to  his  starving  children  or  sharing  his  scanty 
supply  with  his  fellows,  who,  when  it  is  exhausted, 
starve  to  death  witli  him  (Nansen,  Eskimo  Life, 
London,  1893,  103,  115).  Frequent  periods  of 
abstinence,  especially  in  regions  where  the  food 
supply  is  scarce,  are  forced  upon  him.  We  are 
here  concerned,  however,  with  voluntary  fasts 
rather  than  with  those  imposed  upon  savage  man. 
Although  he  regards  fasting  quite  differently  from 
the  civUized  ascetic,  and  probably  has  no  strong 
wish  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger,  yet  voluntary 
fasting  is  forced  upon  him  for  ditlerent  reasons. 

The  origin  of  fasting  is  complex,  but  on  the 
whole  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  at  first  for 
magical  rea-sons.  Man's  experience  of  hunger  in 
times  of  scarcity  may  have  suggested  to  him  that 
to  fast  voluntarily  might  guarantee  him  against 
scarcity,  and  also  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
food  supply.  Thus  at  the  Intichiuma  ceremonies 
of  Central  Australian  tribes,  which  have  for  their 
purpose  the  increase  of  the  totem  food  supply, 
lasting  is  a  part  of  the  rite  (Spencer-GUlen*',  290). 
On  more  purely  religious  grounds  an  anaIoi:y  is 
found  where  the  sacrifice  of  one  person  wards  off 
danger  menacing  a  whole  group.  Fasting  is  also 
intimately  connected  with  the  system  of  food 
tabus.  In  some  cases  these  may  arise  from  the 
selfishness  of  stronger  members  of  a  human  group, 
■who  forbid  others  to  touch  certain  foods  sacred  to 
themselves,  or  again  from  the  wise  practice  of 
establishing  a  '  close  '  time  when  certain  foods  are 
likely  to  become  Bcarce,'as  in  Polvnesia,  where,  if  a 
bad  harvest  is  feared,  a  tabu  is  placed  on  bananas, 
hens,  etc.,  to  establish  a  reserve  (Letoumeau, 
Sociology,  489).  But  they  often  arose  out  of 
man's  peculiar  views  regarding  the  contagion  of 
evil  influences  which  might  be  warded  ott'  by,  so 
to  say,  sacrificing  a  part  in  lieu  of  the  whole. 
Food  was  eminently  a  vehicle  for  evil  influences 
entering  the  body,  hence  by  the  tabuing  of  some 

E articular  food  other  foods  would  be  rendered 
armless.  Tabu  is  also  connected  vnXh.  totemism, 
where  some  particular  animal  or  plant  species  is 
not  eaten  by  those  whose  totem  it  is.  But  it  also 
has  a  much  wider  range,  and  affects  foods  which 
may  not  be  eaten  at  certain  periods  of  life,  e.g. 
before  a  youth  is  initiated,  before  marriage, 
during  pregnancy,  at  the  time  of  the  couvade, 
during  hunting  or  war.  In  this  aspect  fasting 
from  the  tabued  food  also  acts  as  a  kind  of  purifi- 
cation. Fasting  in  all  such  cases  includes  such 
varieties  as  abstinence  from  certain  foods,  or  from 
meat,  or  from  food  with  which  women  have  had  to 
do  (sexual  tabu),  or  from  all  food  for  a  varying 
period.  In  certain  cases  kings  or  priests  might 
not  eat  certain  foods  for  tabu  and  other  magical 
reasons,  such  as  their  being  recognized  as  incarnate 
divinity,   which  often  occurs.     Frequently,   too. 


women  might  not  eat  men's  food,  and  vice  versa 
(see  Crawley,  Mystic  Rose,  172,  etc. ;  cf.  an  instance 
cited  by  Im  Thum,  256,  where  the  Indians  would 
have  starved  rather  than  resort  to  cooking  soma 
cassava  roots,  because  cooking  was  woman's  work). 
Whatever  be  the  reason  for  a  food-tabu,  it 
argues  considerable  self-restraint,  akin  to  the 
restraint  which  desires  to  discipline  the  body 
tlirough  fasting  among  peoples  of  a  higher  culture. 
To  break  such  a  tabu  is  uni\ersally  considered  the 
greatest  crime,  to  be  visited  bj-  severe  punishment 
or  by  automatic  results — sickness  or  death.  Many 
instances  are  known  where  a  savage  would  rather 
starve  to  death  than  eat  some  tabued  food  though 
that  alone  was  available,  and  though  all  risk  of 
detection  by  fellow-clansmen  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Again,  since  during  periods  of  fasting  as 
the  result  of  famine,  morbid  conditions  of  psychic 
life  are  induced,  with  dreams  and  visions,  fasting 
is  in  turn  resorted  to  in  order  to  produce  these,  as 
lias  already  been  seen  (§  4).  I'iually,  since  it  is 
believed  that  the  gods  are  pleased  with  sufl'er- 
ing, fasting  becomes  a  painful  service  rendered  to 
them,  or,  again,  it  is  used  as  a  penitential  discip- 
line. This  occurs  in  many  barbaric  cults  at  a 
higher  stage  than  mere  savagery,  and  in  the  lat«r 
usage  fasting  speedily  becomes  an  ascetic  exeroise 
(see  art.  Fastixg). 

(a)  Fasting  before  marriage  has  mainly  a  mas^cal  aspect,  and 
is  doubtless  intended  as  one  means  out  of  manyof  lessening  the 
danj^era  supposed  to  attend  this  critical  stage  of  sexual  life, 
while  it  avoids  the  possibility  of  evil  influences  entering  the 
body  through  food.  The  following  t\'pical  examples  will  sulhce. 
Among  the  Slacusis  the  man  must  abstain  from  meat  for  soma 
time  before  marria^^e,  and  will  rather  go  without  food  altogether 
upon  occasion  than  break  this  tabu  (Im  Thum,  222).  The 
newly-married  pair  among  the  Wa-teetas  are  shut  up  for  three 
days  without  food,  and  among  the  Bondeis  they  eat  nothing 
and  only  wash  out  their  mouths  with  water  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding  (Thompson,  Trareh  in  S.  Africa,  London,  1827,  343; 
JAI,  ls9o,  XXV.  190).  Similarly  with  the  Thlinkets,  bride  and 
bridegroom  must  fast  for  two  days,  then  eat  a  httle  food,  and 
again  fast  for  two  days  (XR  i.  111). 

(i)  The  custom  of  a  woman's  abstaining  from  certaiti  foodg  or 
fasting  before  the  birth  of  a  child,  in  which  abstinence  the 
husband  frequently  joins  her,  is  intimately  associated  with 
and  has  the  same  rationale  as  the  husband's  fasting  during  the 
period  of  the  cou^-ade  in  which  he  lies  in  instead  of  his  wife. 
The  reason  for  the  practice  of  fasting  here  is  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  parents  and  child  which  is  emphasized  at  such 
a  time,  so  that  they  must  abstain  from  all  such  foods  aa  might 
injure  the  child  through  eating  them.  Thus  in  the  Andaman 
Islands  the  mother  abstains  from  pork,  turtle,  honey,  iguana, 
and  paradoxurus,  and  after  a  time  her  husband  avoids  the  two 
last,  '  in  the  beUef  that  the  embrj-o  would  suffer  were  he  to 
indul^'e  in  such  food '  (JAI,  1882,  xii.  354).  Among  the  Oli- 
fornian  Indians  the  mother  fasted  for  three  days  after  the 
birth,  drinking  nothing  but  warm  water.  This  formed  part  of 
a  ceremony  of  purification,  and  for  two  moons  she  was  ajlowed 
no  meat  (A A'  1.  413).  Where  the  couvade  is  concerned,  the 
husband  u^  .illy  abstains  for  some  weeks  from  all  flesh  food 
and  lives  on  a  very  abstemious  diet,  and  such  customs  are 
widely  prevalent  among  most  savage  peoples  (see  art.  CotTvaDK, 
and  Lubbock,  Origin  0/  Cieilization,  London,  1870,  16flf.). 

(c)  In  many  cases  where  fasting  occurs  at  initiation,  ire 
almost  see  it  passing  over  from  ita  magical  intention  of  the 
avoidance  of  evil  influences  and  of  a  preparation  for  the  recep- 
tion of  new  food  to  an  act  of  religious  preparation  for  the 
divine  and  ethical  revelations  about  to  be  made  to  the  lad.  A 
similar  transition  to  a  more  religious  Wew  of  fasting  is  seen  In 
other  cases.  Among  many  peoples  when  the  harvest,  whether 
of  com,  yams,  bananas,  etc.,  has  been  gathered  in,  no  one  may 
eat  of  it  until  the  first  fruita  have  been  offered  to  a  divinity  or 
partaken  of  by  a  priest,  chief,  or  king,  and  in  some  cases  a  fact 
of  several  days'  duration  takes  place.  This,  though  it  ia 
primarily  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  new  food.  Is  a]n 
part  of  a  group  of  purificatory  rites,  while  it  has  also  a  religioua 
element  Thus,  among  the  Creek  Indians,  part  of  the  elaborate 
ceremonies  included  a  strict  fast  for  two  nighta  and  one  day, 
while  a  bitter  decoction  w-as  drunk  in  order  '  to  purge  their  sin- 
ful bo<lies.'  This  was  followed  by  a  sacramental  eating  of  the 
new  crops  (Adair,  Hiit.  0/  the  Amer.  Ind.,  London,  1776,  96  ff.X 
A  similar  solemn  fast  took  place  among  the  Natchez  for  three 
days  along  with  the  oteervance  of  silence  at  the  Fire  Festival, 
when  the  maize  was  oflered  on  the  altar  of  the  Sun  ;  and  wa« 
also  obsen'ed  among  the  Cherokees  by  the  warriore,  who  at  the 
same  time  abstain^  from  sexual  intercourse  (Chateaubriand, 
Vot/O'je  en  Am^rique,  Paris,  1835,  130 ff.;  Featherman,  op.  ciU 
iii.  157).  The  Comanches  had  yearly  gatherings  to  light  the 
sacred  fires,  when  they  took  *  medicine '  for  purification  and 
fasted  for  seven  days.  Those  who  could  endure  to  keep  the 
fast  unbroken  became  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  others  (Palmer, 
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Barptr't  Magazine,  1389,  irll.  451).  A^in,  where  foods  are 
t*bu,  either  throu^'h  totem  restrictions  or  for  some  other 
reason,  abstinence  from  them  is  frequently  regarded  as  an 
honour  done  to  the  totem  aniuial  or  to  a  divinity  who  would 
resent  any  breach  of  the  rule,  or  it  has  the  nature  of  a  sacri- 
ficial act  of  self-denial.  Thus  among  the  Samoans,  Fijians,  and 
others,  certain  animals,  which  were  probably  earlier  totems,  were 
believed  to  be  incarnate  gods  or  sacred  to  particular  deities,  and 
Mch  man  had  some  particular  animal  species,  which  he  would 
nnder  no  circumstances  eat  (Turner,  Samoa,  \jOT\doa,  18S4, 112  ; 
Williams,  Fiji,  Lond.  1858,  L  219).  Or  among  the  Andaman 
Islanders  at  certain  seasons  a  number  of  foods  are  abstained 
from  because  the  ifod  Puluga  requires  them  at  those  times 
{J A I  xii.  154).  Or,  as  among  various  West  African  tribes, 
certain  prohibited  foods,  or  omnda,  which  a  man  will  Doteat 
even  when  suffering  from  hunger,  ar«  *  literally  a  sacrifice 
ordained  for  the  child  by  its  parents  and  the  magic  doctor  as  a 
gift  to  the  governing  spirit  of  his  life,*  and  to  eat  of  it  would  be 
a  sin  at  once  punished  by  the  spirit  and  requiring  atonement 
by  expensive  ceremonies  and  gifts  (Nassau,  op.  cit.  78  ;  M.  H. 
Kingsley,  Travels,  456),  or  they  are  not  eaten  because  they  are 
dedicated  by  man  to  the  use  of  his  attendant  spirit  (Dennett, 
Folk-lore  o/the  Fjort,  London,  1898,  xxix.).  Abstinence  in  all 
■ach  cases  is  a  religious  rather  than  a  magical  act. 

(d)  Fasting  to  induce  visions  in  which  the  spirits  or  divinities 
reveal  themselves  has  already  been  noticed,  but  a  few  further 
instances  will  serve  to  show  the  austere  character  of  the  act. 
The  Algonquins  would  fast  six  or  seven  days,  '  till  both  their 
bodies  and  their  minds  became  free  and  light,  which  prepared 
them  to  dream '  (Tjlor,  ii.  411-412).  Chiefs  among  the  Col- 
ambians  in  times  of  perplexity  practise  both  fasting  and 
laceration  (NR  i.  203).  In  general,  the  American  Indian  fasted 
before  any  undertaking  in  order  to  receive  direction  in  his 
dreams.  Among  the  Caribs  a  father  fasted  for  a  long  period 
In  order  to  see  in  a  vision  the  destiny  of  his  newly-born  son 
(Miiller,  Amer.  Urrel.  Basel,  1855,  214).  Similar  fasts  were 
customary  in  Greece  among  the  priests  and  priestesses  of 
oracular  shrines,  in  order  to  obtain  visions  (Paus.  i.  24) ;  and 
Id  India  fasting  is  a  recognized  mode  of  obtaining  intercourse 
with  the  gods  (Meiners,  Geseh.  der  lielig.,  Hanover,  1S06-1807, 
U.  147).  The  visions  and  revelations  obtained  by  Christian 
Bainta  and  aacetica  are  in  some  degree  due  to  similar  aus- 
terities. 

(e)  From  the  use  of  abstinence  and  fasting  as  a  general 
religious  act  to  its  use  as  a  species  of  sacrifice  by  which  the 
gods  are  appeased,  or  as  a  penitential  discipline,  the  step  is  not 
alone  one.  Instances  of  such  uses  are  found  mainly  among  bar- 
baric and  civilized  peoples,  though  not  unknown  among  savages; 
while  fasting,  either  as  a  means  of  purification,  or  as  a  peni- 
tential discipline,  or  as  a  preparation  for  mystical  illumination, 
rapidly  became  part  of  the  jiractice  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Penance,  including  fasting,  seli-torture,  and  confession  of  evil, 
is  found  among  many  triljes  of  the  American  Indian  stock,  but 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans  it  had  an  especially  prominent 
place.  Some  fasts  of  a  rigorous  kind  lasted  from  three  to  five 
days  ;  others,  probably  less  rigorous,  from  twenty  to  160  days. 
These  were  bmding  upon  either  individuals  or  the  whole 
people,  were  Intended  both  as  purifications  and  as  penances, 
and.  In  the  latter  form,  were  accompanied  by  other  extreme 
forms  of  self-discipline  for  sins  committed.  Such  were  gener- 
ally imposed  by  tne  priests  (Clavigero,  Hist,  Mex.,  London, 
1787,  i.  353,  307  ft.).  Fasts  of  a  similar  character  and  intention 
were  also  common  In  Peru.  In  I?abyIonia  and  .Assyria  fasting 
hod  also  a  systematic  form,  either  for  the  whole  jieople  in  times 
of  danger  (cf.  Jon  3*^,  or  for  individuals  as  part  of  the  penitential 
discipline  with  which  men  ajiprcxched  the  gods  seeking  for- 
giveness, as  is  seen  in  the  penitential  psalms,  e.g.  *  Food  1  have 
not  eaten,  weeping  is  my  nourishment*  (Jastrow,  Rel.  of  liah., 
Lond.  1S98,  332  ;  Sayce,  Hel.  of  Anc.  Egypt  and  Bab.,  Edin. 
1902,  418,  477).  The  more  primitive  savage  custom  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  pods  through  the  pain  borne  by  their  worshippers  is 
Been  in  a  Fijian  custom.  A  priest,  after  unsucceasfully  sup- 
plicating his  god  for  rain,  slept  for  several  successive  nights 
exposed  on  the  top  of  a  rock  without  mat  or  pillow,  hoping 
thus  to  move  the  obdtirate  deity  to  send  a  shower  (Williams,  i. 
232). 

In  certain  cases  men  fast  until  some  act  of  revenge  Is  per- 
formed, as  In  Fiji,  where,  to  indicate  sworn  revenge,  a  man 
would  deprive  himself  of  favourite  or  nece-ssary  food  (Williams, 
i.  120).  Compare  the  curious  Celtic  ciislum  of  '  fasting  against' 
a  person  (see  Ascrticism  [Celtic]).  This  was  a  legal  process  in 
Ireland,  by  which  any  one  who  desired  a  stronger  person  to  yield 
to  his  plaint  sat  fasting  at  his  door  until  lie  yielded  (Ancient 
Laws  of  Jrttand,  Dulilin.  1860-79,  i.  112  a.,  ii.  40  ;  Joyce,  Social 
Hist.  0/ Ancient  Ireland,  Lond.  1903, 1.  204-207). 

7.  Mourning  ceremonies. — Here  again  nnivers- 
ally  in  savage  and  barbaric  life  the  deatli  of  a 
relative  or  of  some  chief  or  great  warrior,  etc., 
involves  the  practice  of  many  austerities,  varying 
in  degree,  among  the  survivors.  The  motive  of 
these  is  complex  ;  and,  though  all  may  be  regarded 
as  different  ways  of  showing  grief,  it  Beems  certain 
that  they  did  not  all  originate  from  that  ground. 
Among  mourning  ceremonies  of  a  simpler  and  less 
painful  class  may  lie  enumerated  wailing,  wearing 
old  or  unusual  cfotlies,  the  rejection  of  ornaments, 
rubbing  charcoal,  clay,  and  other  substances  on 


the  body,  shaving  the  hair  or  allowing  it  to  grow 
unusually  long,  tlie  di.searding  of  jilcusant  food  or 
of  customary  unguents,  sleeping  on  tiie  grave  or 
in  the  open  air  (cf.  N.assau,  10;  Williams,  Fiji, 
London,  1858,  i.  4  ;  M.  H.  Kingsley,  Travels  in 
W.  Africa,  483,  487  ;  Haddon,  Head  Hunter.^, 
206  ;  JAI,  1905,  xxxv.  417).  But  others  of  a  much 
more  severe  character  are  also  extremely  common, 
e.g.  gashing  or  cutting  the  body,  amputating  a 
finger,  and  fasting. 

(1)  The  origin  of  gashing  or  cutting  the  body 
may  be  found  simply  in  an  ecstatic  expression  of 
grief,  at  first  spontaneous,  then  reduced  to  a  cus- 
tom. The  pain  caused  by  such  methods  of  wound- 
ing, though  in  the  ecstasy  and  delirium  of  grief  it 
may  be  less  than  we  imagine  (Beck worth  says  of 
the  horrible  gasliings  of  the  Crow  Indians  that 
_'  they  seemed  to  feel  no  pain,'  14  BBEW,  p.  898), 
is  itself  an  expression  of  sorrow.  But  other  mean- 
ings were  perhaps  given  to  these  self-inflicted 
wounds.  Thus  tnere  may  have  been  some  idea 
of  union  with  the  dead  through  the  blood  spilt 
on  the  grave,  as  in  N.  S.  Wales,  where  the  men 
stood  over  it  and  cut  each  other  with  their  boome- 
rangs, letting  the  blood  trickle  down  into  it  (cf. 
W.  R.  Smith,  305).  This  bond  of  union  with  the 
dead  implies  '  on  the  one  side  submission,  on  the 
other  friendliness '  (Spencer,  Cerem.  hist.,  London, 
1879, 70).  Or,  again,  the  blood  may  be  an  offering  to 
the  dead  in  order  to  refresh  them  [ib. ;  cf.  Wester- 
niarck.  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  i. 
476).  In  either  case  the  rite  would  have  a  pro- 
pitiatory aspect.  It  is  found  among  the  Aus- 
tralians, Melanesians,  Polynesians,  in  Africa  and 
America,  and  it  existed  in  ancient  Israel  (Lv  19^), 
among  the  Greeks,  Turks,  Huns,  etc.  (cf.  Stoll, 
op.  cit.  88  ff.  ;  Spencer,  op.  cit.  70-71),  and  with 
some  of  these  peoples  assumed  a  ghastly  form, 
while  it  was  frequently  proportionate  to  the  rank 
of  the  dead  person.  The  wounds  included  lacer- 
ating or  cutting  the  arras,  breasts,  or  legs,  piercing 
tliem,  slitting  the  ear  lobes,  wounding  the  head, 
etc.  Tims  the  Crow  Indians  made  two  cuts  doivn 
the  length  of  the  arm,  tearing  away  the  skin,  or 
cut  the  flesh  on  the  breast  and  shoulders  [BE, 
loc.  cit.) ;  the  Tongans  cut  and  bruised  themselves 
with  shark's  teeth,  shells,  axes,  clubs,  and  knives 
(Mariner,  Tonga  Islands,  London,  1817,  i.  380, 
403)  ;  the  Spartans  tore  the  flesh  from  their  fore- 
heads with  pins  and  needles  to  gratify  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  (Potter,  op.  cit.  ii.  204).  The  descrip- 
tions of  mourning  ceremonies  among  all  savage 
tribes  supply  copious  instances  of  the  severity  of 
these  lacerations. 

(2)  The  mutilation  of  some  member  of  the  body, 
usually  a  finger,  occasion.ally  an  ear,  is  also  found 
as  a  common  sign  of  grief  at  mourning  ceremonies. 
Spencer  regards  tliis  as  an  act  of  sacrificial  pro- 
pitiation of  the  dead  .and  a  sign  of  submission  [op. 
cit.  56),  and  it  certainly  has  the  signilicanoe  of  a 
propitiation  of  divinities  or  spirits,  e.g.  in  cases  of 
illness,  etc.  (sea  §  8,  2).  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice, 
giving  a  part  in  place  of  the  whole,  as  when  a 
widow  has  her  finger  chopped  oil'  in  the  Nicobar 
Isbmds,  evidently  in  place  of  being  slain  at  her 
hii.sliand's  grave  (Tylor,  ii.  363).  But  it  might 
readily  become  a  formal  expression  of  grief,  as  in 
Fiji,  where,  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  orders  were 
gnvcn  that  a  hundred  lingers  should  be  cut  off 
(Willi.'ims,  i.  197).  Yet  even  in  Fiji  a  child's 
linger  was  cut  oil'  as  a  sign  of  affection  for  a  dead 
father  (ib.  i.  177).  Usually  a  joint  or  the  whole 
of  the  little  finger  is  cut  off,  tJiJugh  another  finger 
may  be  removed  later  when  this  is  lacking.  Tnia 
painful  custom  is  found  among  some  Australian 
tribes,  in  Tonga  anil  Fiji,  among  various  N.  and 
S.  American  Indian  tribes,  among  the  Hottentots 
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when  a  widow  re-marries,  and  occasionally  with 
Chinese  widows  as  a  sign  that  they  will  not  re- 
marry (StoU,  op.  cit.  274  H'. ;  Spencer,  op.  cit.  55  fJ'. ; 
Kolb,  Caput  Bonce  Spei,  Nuremberg,  1719,  572; 
Giles,  China  and  the  Chinese,  London,  1879,  202). 

(3)  The  custom  of  fasting  is  here  met  with  once 
more  as  a  natural  expression  of  mourning,  often 
of  a  severe  and  prolonged  character.  The  Fijians 
fasted  for  a  dead  chief  for  ten  or  twenty  days 
(Williams,  i.  197).  Some  of  the  Salish  tribes  of 
British  Columbia  fast  for  four  days  after  a 
death,  while  a  widow  must  not  eat  fresh  meat  for 
a  year,  a  widower  for  a  shorter  period  {JAI,  1905, 
XXXV.  138-9).  The  Andamanese  must  abstain  from 
certain  favourite  foods,  and  here  relations  are 
often  joined  in  this  custom  by  other  members  of 
the  tribe  as  a  token  of  sj-mpathy  {JAI,  1882,  xii. 
142,  146).  The  Japanese  partake  only  of  a  spare 
vegetable  diet  during  the  period  of  mourning, 
while  in  Korea  the  mourners  drink  rice  water 
for  some  days,  and  then  are  allowed  to  partake 
of  gruel  for  the  rest  of  the  time  [JAI  xii.  225, 
XXV.  3.50). 

(4)  Finally,  though  the  custom  of  a  wife's  being 
slain  at  her  husband's  death  may  have  become  a 
mere  customary  rite,  and  though  its  origin  may 
be  sought  in  sacrificial  ideas  and  in  the  belief  that 
she  must  accompany  him  bej'ond  the  grave,  it  is 
frequently  found  as  an  extreme  act  of  austere 
devotion,  the  wife  devoting  herself  to  death  out 
of  affection.  Instances  of  this  are  found  in  Fiji 
(Williams,  i.  189),  where  wives  were  frequently 
sacrificed  at  their  own  instance  ;  in  India,  where  a 
wife  lit  the  pyre  with  her  own  hands  ;  in  China, 
where  wives  will  take  their  own  lives  to  follow 
their  husbands  into  the  next  world  (de  Groot, 
Rel.  St/stem  of  China,  Leyden,  1894,  ii.  1.  73511'.) ; 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  whom  historic 
instances  of  this  suicidal  devotion  are  recorded 
(Euripides,  Supp.  1000  fi".;  Pans.  iv.  2.  7);  and 
among  the  ancient  Celts  (Leahy,  Heroic  Romances 
of  Ireland,  London,  1905,  i.  105  ;  cf.  C;esar,  vi.  19, 
slaves  and  clients  beloved  by  the  dead  ;  Mela,  iii. 
2.  19  ;  see  artt.  SatI  and  MOURNING). 

8.  Mutilations. — A  great  variety  of  ethnic  muti- 
lations involving  a  considerable  degree  of  pain 
may  be  classed  among  austerities.  Each  one  of 
these  may  have  a  diBerent  origin  or  intention, 
some  may  be  mere  customary  or  symbolic  foUow- 
ings  of  archaic  rites,  but  this  makes  no  difference 
in  the  degree  of  suflering  which  is  borne  or  in  the 
stoical  patience  with  which  it  is  endured  (see  art. 
Mutilations). 

(1)  The  custom  of  cutting  the  body  and  using  the 
blood  for  some  specific  purpose  is  widely  extended, 
and  has  already  been  met  with  as  a  mourning 
ceremony. 

(a)  It  is  found  as  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  initi- 
ation in  various  quarters.  Thus  in  North  Central 
Australia  the  final  ceremony  among  several  of 
the  tribes  consists  of  making  a  series  of  cuts  on 
the  back  and  one  on  the  neck  of  the  candidate. 
These  are  said  to  commemorate  certain  events  in 
the  Alcheringa,  or  mythical  period  (Spencer  and 
Gillen  *■,  335).  A  similar  rite  is  found  among 
S.  Australian  tribes  (Schiirmann,  in  Nat.  Tribes 
of  S.A.,  Adelaide,  1879,  231  ff.).  Scars  are  also 
made  on  the  face  and  body  at  puberty  among  the 
Ba-Mbalas  {JAI,  1905,  xxxv.  402)  and  elsewhere 
in  Africa  (Burton,  Abcokuta,  London,  1863,  i. 
104  J  Denham,  Travels  in  Africa,  London,  1828, 
iii.  175  :  '  the  process  is  said  to  be  extremely  pain- 
ful on  account  of  the  heat  and  flies').  These 
appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  totem  or  tribal 
marks.  Among  the  Abipones  the  marks  were 
made  with  thorns,  and  ashes  were  rubbed  into  the 
wounds  —  a  species  of  tatuiag  (Dobrizhotfer,  ii. 
36  If.}. 


(b)  Cutting  or  gashing  the  body  in  order  to 
obtain  blood,  usually  for  magical  purposes  or  for 
use  in  various  ceremonies,  is  found  all  over  Aus- 
tralia. Thus  among  the  Dieri  two  men  are  bled 
with  a  sharp  flint,  and  the  blood  is  allowed  to 
flow  on  others  of  the  tribe.  The  ceremony  was 
intended  to  produce  rain,  the  blood  representing 
rain  (Gason,  in  Nat.  Tribes  of  S.  A  ust.  276). 
Among  tlie  Wiradthuri  tribes,  at  initiation  ritea 
men  wounded  their  gums  or  the  flesh  under  their 
tongues  with  sharp  pieces  of  bone,  and  allowed  the 
blood  to  fall  on  tlie  seat  used  in  the  ceremony  ; 
and  among  the  Kamilaroi,  at  the  bora,  quantities 
of  blood  were  collected  from  gashes  made  in  men's 
arms  with  flint  or  shell  (JAI,  1895,  xxv.  301, 
325).  Among  the  Central  Australian  tribes  '  it  is 
astonishing  what  an  enormous  amount  of  blood  is 
used  for  decorative  purposes  by  these  savages,  one 
of  whom  will  think  nothing  of  bleeding  himself 
perhaps  twice  a  day  for  a  week  or  two  in  succes- 
sion.' Here  it  is  also  drawn  from  gashes  in  the 
body  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes — to  seal  a 
covenant,  to  be  administered  as  a  strengthening 
potion,  or  applied  to  the  body  of  the  sick  or  aged 
(Spencer-Gillen  '',  596  fl'. ).  Among  the  Basutos  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  carried  a  corpse  to  the 
grave  are  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  magic  stuff 
is  put  into  the  wounds  to  remove  the  contagion  of 
death  {GB^  i.  302).  Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned 
a  group  of  customs  already  alluded  to  (§  5),  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  divide  into  two 
parties  and  engage  in  a  sham  fi"ht,  in  which,  how- 
ever, severe  blows  are  given  ana  received,  blood  is 
shed,  limbs  are  broken,  and  sometimes  life  itself 
is  taken,  the  fight  lasting  for  some  hours.  This 
fight  takes  place  at  some  given  moment  in  the 
processes  of  agriculture,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  fertility.  The  rationale  probably 
is  that  the  blood  shed  fertilizes  the  earth,  for 
among  the  Acobambans  of  Peru  women  caught 
the  blood  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  fields  (Bastian, 
Der  Mensch  in  aer  Geschichte,  Jena,  1860,  iii.  73). 
Similar  fights,  more  or  less  severe,  have  been  ob- 
served among  the  Tongans,  American  Indians, 
African  tribes,  among  the  Khonds,  in  China  ;  they 
occurred  in  the  form  of  stone-throwing  in  Greece 
at  certain  festivals  ;  and  they  still  occur  in  modi- 
fied form  in  European  folk-custom  (see  Frazer, 
Pausanias,  iii.  267). 

(c)  Incisions  in  the  flesh  and  blood-letting  are 
also  customary  before  marriage  in  many  places. 
Incisions  which  leave  raised  scars  are  made  on 
the  bodies  of  young  men  and  women  among  the 
Kikuyus  of  E.  Africa,  the  purpose  being  orna- 
mental (JAI,  1905,  xxxv.  255).  Elsewhere  the 
blood-letting,  followed  by  each  spouse  drinking  or 
swallowing  the  blood  in  food,  has  the  purpose  of 
uniting  them,  and  shrinks  in  some  cases  to  a  mere 
symbol  (Crawley,  Mystic  Rose,  385 ;  see  artt. 
Blood,  Bkotherhood  [artificial]).  Or,  again, 
the  opening  of  a  vein  in  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom is  a  species  of  blood-otl'ering,  mainly  among 
American  Indian  tribes  (Zockler,  op.  cit.  80). 

(d)  Frequently  the  making  of  scars  and  cicatrices, 
painful  as  the  process  is,  seems  to  have  mainly  an 
ornamental  purpose,  as  among  the  Australians 
(Spencer-Gillen'',  56),  Tasmanians  and  Melanesians 
(Letourneau,  Sociologij,  80),  and  N.  American  tribes, 
e.g.  the  Thlinkets  (NR  i.  97),  though  mth  most 
oi  these  they  are  also  made  for  other  purposes. 
Among  West  Coast  African  tribes,  with  whom 
tatuing  is  rare,  cicatrices  are  made  by  cutting  the 
skin  and  then  placing  in  the  wound  the  fluff  of  the 
silk  cotton  tree  (M.  H.  Kingsley,  op.  cit.  530).  In 
New  Guinea  women  make  scars  on  the  chest  when 
a  brother  spears  his  first  dugong  (Haddon,  113). 

(e)  Finally,  gashes  are  frequently  used  to  draw 
blood  as  a  propitiation  of  the  gods.     Thus,  among 
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the  Mosquito  tribes  of  Central  America,  besides 
sacrifices  to  influence  the  gods  before  war  or  any 
important  undertaking,  blood  was  drawn  from 
tongue,  ears,  or  other  parts  of  the  body  {Nli  i.  1'23, 
740).  Similar  gashings  were  made  by  the  priests 
of  Haal  (1  K  18-^,  cf.  Jer  41"),  the  Aztecs  at  tlie 
feast  of  the  Earth -goddess,  and  the  Peruvians,  both 
of  whom  drew  blood  from  gashes  in  arras,  legs,  ears, 
nose,  etc.  (Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  i.  52 ;  Zockler, 
op.  cit.  84).  These  are  sometimes  thouglit  to  be 
relics  of  earlier  human  sacrifice,  like  the  com- 
mutation of  a  human  victim  among  the  Gauls,  wlio 
made  an  incision  in  the  victim's  flesh  (Pomp.  Mela, 
iii.  2,  18).  But  possibly  they  may  have  been 
intended  to  promote  union  with  the  divinity 
through  the  vehicle  of  blood.  Connected  with 
this  is  the  custom  of  self-castration  seen  in  the 
Phrygian  worship  of  Cj'bele  and  analogous  cults 
in  Syria,  etc.  In  these  tlie  priests  also  wounded 
themselves  in  the  arms  and  scourged  each  other 
(Tert.  Apol.  25 ;  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria,  50). 
Similarly  in  the  Roman  cult  of  Bellona  the  priests 
made  ga.shes  in  their  shoulders  and  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  image  of  the  goddess  and  used  in 
the  sacrifices  (Lactantius,  i.  21  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  304). 

(2)  A  mputation  of  fingers. — This  practice,  already 
met  with  as  a  mourning  ceremony,  is  also  found 
sporadically  a.s  a  sacrificial  observance.  In  sick- 
ness Bushmen  sacrifice  a  joint  of  their  fingers 
(Farrer,  Prim,  Manners  and  Customs,  London, 
1879,  143).  The  Cochimis  of  California,  when  all 
other  means  had  failed,  cut  off  a  finger  from  a 
daughter  or  sister  of  a  sick  man,  in  the  belief  that 
the  blood  would  preserve  him  (Adelung,  Gesch.  von 
Califor.,  Lemgo,  1769,  i.  76).  This  was  also  done 
by  the  Tongans  in  ca-ses  of  illness  as  a  propitiatory 
offering  to  the  gods,  while  a  man  would  also  cut 
oU'  his  own  finger  to  avert  their  anger  when  danger 
threatened  (Mariner,  Tonga  Islands,  i.  454,  ii.  210). 
During  initiation  the  candidate  among  the  Mandans 
held  up  his  finger  to  the  Great  Spirit  expressing 
his  willingness  to  offer  it,  and  then  liad  it  cliopped 
off  with  a  hatchet  (Lewis  and  Clarke,  Travels, 
London,  1817,  86).  In  India  the  practice  is  found 
in  custom  and  myth.  Mothers  will  cut  off  their 
own  fingers  as  sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of 
their  children,  while  Siva  is  said  to  have  cut  ofl' 
his  finger  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Kali  (Tylor, 
ii.  401).  Mothers  in  Bengal  frequently  draw  blood 
from  their  chests,  when  a  husband  or  son  is  ill,  to 
propitiate  the  goddess  Chandika  (Rajendralala 
Mitra,  Indo-Aryans,  London,  1881,  i.  111).  This 
may  also  have  been  a  Celtic  practice,  since  in  one 
legend  Ethne  the  Horrible  is  said  to  have  cut  off 
the  ends  of  her  children's  little  fingers  to  make 
them  longer-lived  (Windisch-Stokes,  Irische  Texte, 
Leipziw,  1891-1897,  iii.  363).  We  may  compare 
with  tnese  rites  the  Chinese  custom  of  cutting 
pieces  of  flesh  from  the  thighs,  while  offering  a 
prayer  to  Heaven  to  accei)t  tliis  as  a  species  of 
sel^immolation  on  behalf  of  a  sick  relative,  who 
then  was  given  the  flesli  to  eat  (de  Groot,  op.  cit. 
iv.  2,  386). 

(3)  Circumeision. — This  has  already  been  found 
as  one  of  the  rites  of  initiation  to  manhood  ;  and, 
in  general,  where  it  occurs  it  is  performed  at 
puberty,  though  sometimes,  as  with  the  Jews,  it 
takes  |ilace  in  childhood.  We  are  not  concerned 
here  with  the  various  reasons  assigned  for  it  by 
the  different  peoples  who  practise  it,  or  with  its 
original  intention,  though  this  may  have  been,  as 
already  suggested  in  other  ca-ses,  to  ward  ofl'  danger 
from  the  whole  organ  by  removing  a  part,  wliich 
part  might  also  harbour  dangerous  influences. 
What  concerns  us  here  is  the  painful  nature  of  the 
rite,  and  its  wide-spread  use.  Practised  by  many 
peoples  of  antiquity,  Egyjitians  and  others  ( Herod. 
ti.  104],  it  is  found  among  most  African  tribes,  in 


N.  and  S.  America,  in  Polynesia,  Australia,  and 
parts  of  Melanesia,  and  sporadically  elsewhere. 
Among  most  of  tliese  peoples  it  is  regarded  as  a 
disgrace  not  to  have  it  done,  or  as  rendering  a  man 
unclean.  If  the  patient  shrieks  or  cries,  this  ia 
fretjuently  considered  unmanly,  but  occasionally 
he  IS  in  such  a  frenzied  state  as  not  to  feel  pain  at 
the  moment.  But  sometimes,  besides  the  actual 
pain  of  the  cutting,  the  youth  has  to  undergo  other 
ordeals.  Thus,  among  the  Bantu  peoples  of  W. 
Africa  cayenne  pepper  is  squirted  on  the  wound 
(Nassau,  op.  cit.  12),  and  among  the  Mavendas  of 
8.  Africa  the  candidates  are  subjected  to  exposure 
for  some  time  in  a  nude  condition  and  to  treat- 
ment of  a  harsh  nature  {JAI  xxxv.  268).  See 
art.  Circumcision,  and  Andree,  Ethnographische 
Parallelen,  Leipzig,  1889,  166  ft'.  ;  Ploss,  Das  Kind, 
Leipzig,  1884,  i.  340  tt'.;  StoU,  op.  cit.  499 ff.  ; 
WelHiausen,  Prolegomena,  Edinburgh,  1885,  360 ; 
L' Anthropologic,  Paris,  1896,  vii.  653 ff. 

(4)  Tlie  practice  of  sub-incision  or  mika  or 
pura-ariltha-kuma  has  already  been  referred  to 
(§  2).  This  terrible  rite  involves  the  slitting  open 
of  the  under  side  of  the  urethra,  and  is  found  in 
Queensland,  N.  S.  Wales,  S.  Australia,  and  among 
N.  and  W.  Australian  tribes  (Spencer-GUlen', 
212 fl'.  ;  ib."  133,  328 tt'.).  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
custom  of  semi-castration,  practised,  according  to 
Kolb,  by  the  Hottentots  {op.  cit.  420 ff.),  though  it 
has  been  questioned  by  later  observers ;  it  is  also 
found  among  the  Ponapes  in  the  Caroline  Islands 
and  in  the  Friendly  Islands  (Finsch,  ZE  xii.  316). 
For  other  mutilations  of  the  sexual  organs  for 
different  purposes  among  tlie  Dayaks,  Battas, 
ancient  Romans,  etc.,  see  O.  Hovorka,  Mitt,  der 
Anthr.  Gesetl.  in  Wien,  1894,  xxiv.  fasc.  3;  JAI, 
1892,  xxii.  45  ;  StoU,  op.  cit.  49611'.,  921  tt'. 

(5)  Girls  at  puberty  among  many  separate  peoples 
must  also  undergo  the  equally  painful  rite  of  ex- 
cision, probably  with  the  same  original  intention 
as  circumcision,  and  like  it  frequently  an  initiation 
ceremony.  It  is  found  among  various  African 
peoples,  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Galla  and  Masai 
Lands,  on  the  west  coast,  and  also  in  the  south, 
while  it  is  also  met  with  among  several  S.  American 
peoples,  occasionally  in  N.  America,  and  sporadi- 
cally in  Indonesia  (StoU,  op.  cit.  523 ;  Ploss,  Dot 
Kind,  i.  379  fi'.  ;  Merker,  Die  Masai,  Berlin,  1904, 
60  a.  ;  Martius,  Zur  Ethnog.  A  merikas,  Leipzig, 
1867,  445;  JAI,  1904,  xxxiv.  133).  With  it  may 
be  classed  the  cutting  or  artificial  rupture  of  the 
hymen,  mainly  among  several  Australian  tribes, 
but  occurring  elsewhere  also.  With  the  Australians 
it  is  an  initiatory  rite,  and  also  serves  as  an  im- 
mediate preparation  for  marriage  (Spencer-GiUen*, 
93  ;  ib.*"  133).  Even  more  painful  is  the  rite  of 
'  infibulation '  of  marriageable  girls,  which  is 
found  mainly  in  the  Nile  region,  the  Sudan,  Galla 
and  Somali  Lands,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  and  also  in  Pegu  (StoU, 
op.  cit.  548  ff.). 

(6)  Among  other  forms  of  mutilation  causing  con- 
siderable suffering  may  be  mentioned  (a)  knocking 
out  one  or  more  of  the  front  teeth,  usually  as  an 
initiation  ceremony,  though  various  interpretations 
of  its  purpose  are  current  among  those  who  practise 
it,  and  with  some  it  is  regarded  as  an  ornaiiunt. 
Perhaps  arising  as  a  preparation  for  the  receplion 
of  new  food  at  puberty,  it  soon  became  a  mark  of 
acquired  manhood,  and  sometimes,  as  witii  the 
Kavirondos,  any  one  not  undergoing  it  endangered 
his  life  in  battle  (Johnston,  Uganda  Protectorate, 
London,  1902,  ii.  728).  Among  many  Au.stralian 
tribes  it  is  found  as  a  regular  initiation  ceremony 
performed  only  on  youths,  but  among  the  central 
tribes  it  has  cea.sed  to  be  so,  and  is  performed  on 
both  sexes  indifferently  (Spencer-GiUen*,  58811'.). 
The  custom  is  found  aiuon^  most  African  tribes, 
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Bantu  and  Nefrro  ;  in  N,  America,  e.g.  among  the 
Seri  Indians,  who  practise  it  on  girls  before  mar- 
riage (17  RBEIV,  p.  169);  in  Formosa  among  the 
Pepos,  who  think  it  assists  breathing  (Ploss,  Das 
Kind,  ii.  424);  while  it  was  practised  by  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  who  regarded  it  as  a  punish- 
ment ordained  on  their  ancestors  and  binding  upon 
themselves,  or  as  a  service  rendered  to  the  divinity 
(Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  ix.  3;  Herrera,  Historia 
general,  Madrid,  1730,  v.  6,  1).  It  is  also  found  as 
a  mourning  mutilation  at  the  death  of  a  chief  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (Ellia,  Tour  through  Hawaii, 
London,  1826,  146). 

(b)  Filing  the  teeth,  nsually  to  sharp  points, 
grinding  them  down,  and  breaiving  part  of  them, 
are  found  sporadically,  sometimes  as  initiation 
ceremonies.  Among  the  Malays  the  first  method 
takes  place  soon  after  circumcision;  the  rite, 
though  painful  to  behold,  is  borne  with  great 
patience  (Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  London,  1900,  355). 
Elsewhere,  as  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  etc.,  the  teeth 
are  filed,  broken,  or  pierced,  and  then  ornamented 
with  gold  or  blackened,  the  operation  sometimes 
causing  great  pain  (Marsden,  Sumatra,  London, 
1811,  52;  Hist.  gin.  des  voyages,  Hague,  1757, 
XV.  97 ;  Ling  Both,  Natives  of  Sarawak,  ii.  78). 
But  the  custom  is  also  supposed  to  preserve  the 
teeth.  rUing  the  teeth  was  also  practised  by  the 
Mayas  of  Yucatan  (Diego  de  Landa,  Helacidn, 
Paris,  1864,  31),  as  it  is  still  among  some  East 
African  tribes  (JAI,  1904,  xxxiv.  I3S),  and  peoples 
of  the  Congo  region  (Stoll,  op.  cit.  255) ;  and,  as 
among  the  Califomian  tribes,  they  were  ground 
do\vn  to  the  gums  (NE  i.  333  f. ;  see  also  Frazer, 
Totemism,  Edinburgh,  1887,  28 ;  ZE  xiv.  213). 

(c)  Making  holes  or  slits  in  the  nose,  lips,  cheek, 
or  ears,  in  which  are  inserted  various  objects,  is  a 
•world-wide  practice,  and,  though  regarded  as  a 
means  of  ornamentation,  was  probably  in  its  origin 
of  a  magical  character  (the  objects  serving  as 
amulets),  while  it  was  also  and  still  is  in  many 
eases  associated  with  initiation  rites.  Frequently 
the  hole  or  slit  is  begun  in  childhood,  but  the 
permanent  obj  ect  is  inserted  only  at  puberty.  Only 
the  most  extreme  instances  of  this  form  of  mutila- 
tion need  be  referred  to  here.  Among  the  Thlin- 
kets  the  under  lip  of  female  children  is  pierced  and 
a  small  object  inserted.  As  time  goes  on,  a  larger 
object  is  placed  in  the  slit  to  extend  the  aperture, 
causing  a  painful  and  continuous  strain,  until,  at 
the  age  oi  maturity,  a  grooved  block  of  wood 
sometimes  six  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  thick 
can  be  inserted  {NB  L  99).  The  Botocudos  of 
S.  America  treat  the  under  lip  and  the  ear  lobe  in 
the  same  manner,  gradually  enlarging  the  aper- 
tures, until  wooden  plugs  of  a  considerable  size  can 
be  inserted,  the  ear  lobe  sometimes  reaching  to 
the  shoulder  (von  Wied  -  Neuwied,  Seise  nach 
Brasilien,  F'rankfort,  1820,  ii.  6).  Every  variety 
of  these  mutilations,  either  singly  or  together,  is 
found  over  the  American  continent ;  lip-slitting 
occurs  in  Africa,  ear-slitting  and  ear-extension  in 
Fiji,  Easter  Island,  and  the  Nicobar  islands,  while 
ear-piercing,  with  a  religious  significance,  occurs 
all  over  India,  Burma,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
(see  Stoll,  op.  cit.  98  ff.  ;  Hovorka,  '  Verzierungen 
der  Nase,'  Mitt,  der  anthr.  Ges.  in  Wien,  xxv. 
pts.  4  and  5,  1875 ;  S  RBEW,  p.  76  fif.). 

(rf)  The  weU-known  and  painful  custom  of  de- 
formation of  the  foot  among  Chinese  women  b 
regarded  as  the  chief  point  of  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness, while  it  has  apparently  also  some  erotic 
character.  The  process  is  begun  in  early  childhood 
by  bandaging  the  feet  firmly  bo  that  all  growth 
is  hindered,  until  they  become  little  more  than 
stumps,  rendering  wallcing  a  matter  of  ditficulty 
(Brandt,  Sitlenbilder  aus  China,  Stuttgart,  1895, 
63  ff. ;  Ploss-BarteU,  Das  Weib,  Leipzig,  1904,  i. 


173  ff.).  A  similar  custom  is  found  among  the 
Kutchin  Indians,  where  a  child's  feet  are  bandaged 
to  prevent  growth,  small  feet  being  there  thought 
handsome  (Richardson,  Arctic  Searching  Expedi- 
tion, London,  1851,  384). 

9.  Tatuing. — This  custom  is  of  world-wide  ex- 
tent ;  but  while  every  variety  of  motive  is  ascribed 
to  it,  it  frequently  has  a  religious  or  magical  signi- 
ficance, and  it  is  commonly  done  as  an  initiation  rite. 
Among  the  Eskimos  the  process  usuall  y  consists  in 
passing  a  needle  and  thread  dipped  in  soot  below 
the  skin  (Egede,  Besch.  von  Gronland,  Copen- 
hagen, 1790,  153).  More  usually  pricking  the  skin 
or  cuttin"  it,  and  then  rubbing  in  some  pigment, 
is  resorted  to.  Or  in  some  cases  figures  are  cut  or 
cauterized  on  the  skin  and  the  cicatrices  painted, 
as  in  the  Deccan  and  among  the  Mosquito  Indiana 
(Forster,  Voyage  round  the  World,  London,  1777, 
588  ;  NR  i.  716).  Still,  however  done,  the  process 
involves  much  suffering,  especially  where  great 
parts  of  the  body  are  tatued  ;  but  to  shrink  from  it 
or  to  show  signs  of  suffering  is  held  as  evidence  of 
cowardice.  Moerenhout  says  of  the  operation  in 
Polynesia  that  it  was  the  cause  of  such  sufferings 
that  sometimes  the  girl  died  under  them.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  the  operation,  which  is  a  tedious  one, 
is  seldom  or  never  refused  (Wilson,  Miss.  Voyage, 
London,  1799,  339).  Nearly  every  observer  of  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  the  process  speaks  of  its 
extremely  painful  and  even  dangerous  character. 
Hence  it  may  be  regarded,  for  whatever  purpose  it 
is  undergone,  as  by  no  means  the  least  serious  of 
the  many  kinds  of  austerities  practised  by  lower 
races.  1  hus,  when  it  is  undergone  at  puberty,  it 
affords  a  test  of  the  individual's  capacity  for  endur- 
ing pain  and  showing  courage  (cf.  JAI,  1882,  xii. 
331).  Where  it  has  a  religious  significance,  as  in 
Fiji,  where  it  was  held  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  god  Ndengei,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
offering  made  to  a  di\  inity,  while  it  also  secured 
the  entrance  to,  or  the  recognition  of  the  individual 
in,  the  other  world,  im-tatued  persons  being  there 
subjected  to  torture  (Williams,  Fiji,  L  160 ;  cf. 
FL,  1894,  V.  33,  318 ;  Hall,  U.S.  Explor.  Exped., 
Philadelphia,  1846,  99,  for  other  instances).  The 
practice  of  making  marks  or  designs  on  the  body 
by  cuts  or  scars,  into  which  some  pigment  is  often 
rubbed,  is  found  among  many  peoples,  especially 
those  with  darker  skins  (Australians,  Tasmanians, 
Papuans,  etc.),  and  must  involve  considerable 
suffering.  See  art.  Tat0ING  ;  Joest,  Tdtowiren, 
Narbenzeichnen  und  Korperbemalen,  Berlin,  1887. 

10.  Medical  austerities. — The  methods  of  heal- 
ing used  by  the  medicine-man,  or  doctor,  in  savage 
societies  are  often  of  a  drastic  and  acutely  painful 
nature,  though  they  are  generally  borne  sub- 
missively by  the  patient.  Resting  mainly  upon 
the  theory  that  all  disease  is  caused  by  evil  spirits, 
the  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  drive  these  away 
or  to  obtain  possession  of  the  object  which  they 
have  placed  in  the  body.  Hence  a  great  part  oi 
the  treatment  consists  of  yelling  and  singing, 
noises  of  all  kinds,  dances,  and  fumigations.  But 
in  addition  the  patient  is  subjected  to  a  variety 
of  vigorous  remedies  wTought  upon  his  person. 
Among  the  most  common  of  these  are  scarifying 
the  flesh  and  bleeding.  Thus  among  the  Anda- 
manese  the  flesh  is  cut  with  quartz  or  glass  flakes 
[JAI,  1882,  xii.  85),  elsewhere,  as  among  the 
Dinkas  (JAI,  1904,  xxxiv.  156),  with  knives,  and 
sometimes,  as  among  the  Bondeis,  a  very  smarting 
medicine  is  rubbed  in  (JAI,  1895,  xxv.  216). 
Similar    scarifications  are   used    by   many  other 

Eeoples — Australians,  Papuans,  American  Indians, 
oth  north  and  south.  A  primitive  method  of 
cupping  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  con- 
sisting of  making  an  incision  in  the  flesh,  placing 
a  horn  above  the  incision,  exhaostinf  th«  lix  by 
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TOction,  and  then  closing  tlie  orifice.  The  horn  is 
then  gradually  lilled  with  blood  (Nassau,  op.  cit. 
183).  Suckinj,'  the  surface  of  the  skin  till  it  is 
blistered,  or  sucking  bloud  from  an  incision  in  the 
flesh,  is  common,  e.g.  in  N.  America  (Bancroft, 
pasfim  ;  I'cititot,  Traditions  indiennes,  Paris,  188G, 
434).  There,  too,  kneading  and  pounding  the 
body  violently,  and  press-ing  the  lists  into  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  until  the  patient's  strength  is 
exhausted,  are  in  yreat  favour,  and  occasionally 
the  medicine  -  man  bites  the  patient  with  his 
teeth  and  shakes  him  (XR  i.  246,  355 ;  Kane, 
Wanderings,  London,  1859,  225).  Another  renied3' 
is  to  make  the  skin  smart  by  applying  pungent 
spices,  or  by  stinging  it  with  ants  or  whipping  it 
with  nettles  (GB'^  i.  301,  iii.  216).  This,  like 
flagellation  in  cases  of  madness,  is  intended  to 
drive  oti'  the  demon  of  disease.  A  favourite  remedy 
for  fever  and  other  diseases  among  American 
Indians  is  the  sweat-bath.  This  is  a  small  hut 
which  by  various  means  is  heated  to  suliocation. 
In  it  the  patient  is  placed,  and  afterwards,  dripping 
■with  perspiration,  he  rushes  out  and  j>lunges  into 
cold  water.  This  treatment  sometimes  causes 
death,  but  it  is  also  in  use  as  a  purificatory  rite 
{NR  i.  246,  285).  A  similar  remedy  for  madness 
b  found  in  Gabun  (Nassau,  op.  cit.  273).  It  is  to 
be  noticed  also  that  sometimes  the  relatives  of  the 
patient,  or  even  of  the  medicine-man,  fast,  to  assist 
the  progress  of  the  remedy  (Ploss,  Das  Kind,  i. 
150 ;  Dall,  S  RBE  iV,  p.  420).  See  Bartels,  Medecin 
der  Naturvolker,  Leipzig,  1893. 

II.  Self-restraint.  —  A  certain  degree  of  self- 
restraint,  especially  in  marital  relations,  though 
scarcely  coming  under  the  heading  of  'Austeri- 
ties' as  do  other  forms  of  self-restraint,  e.g. 
fasting,  is  found  on  particular  occasions  among 
lower  races  and  may  be  taken  notice  of  here,  since 
it  shows  the  power  of  current  theories  or  beliefs  or 
customs  to  strengthen  the  will  even  of  a  savage, 
and  cause  it  to  stiUe  bodily  desires.  Thus,  though 
the  ultimate  purpose  is  no  doubt  dilTerent,  such 
forms  of  self-restraint  are  yet  akin  to  the  self- 
discipline  and  continence  of  later  forms  of  asceti- 
cism. Examples  of  continence  are  most  marked 
during  war  or  hunting,  the  intention  probably 
being  the  avoidance  ot  possible  loss  of  strength 
and  also  of  the  potential  dangers  lurking  in  sexual 
relations  generally.  But  in  some  cases  the  pro- 
hibition has  assumed  a  religious  sanction,  especially 
among  American  Indian  tribes.  The  Winnebagos 
observe  continence  in  war  because  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  Great  Spirit ;  among  other  tribes  it 
is  said  to  be  based  on  religious  grounds,  and  the 
Uakotas  thought  that  the  violation  of  captives 
would  be  resented  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
(Drake,  Ind.  Tribes,  Philadelphia,  1884,  i.  188; 
Waitz-Gerland,  Anthrop.,  Leipzig,  1859-1871,  iiL 
158 ;  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.  iv.  63). 

A  religious  motive  is  also  to  be  seen  in  those 
cases  where  such  continence  has  become  a  bind- 
ing form  of  tabu,  as  among  the  Maoris,  with 
whom,  not  only  during  war,  but  on  other  im- 
portant occasions,  women  are  strictly  tabu  to 
men,  who  must  not  approach  their  wives  until 
war  is  o\ec  (JAI,  1889,  xix.  Ill  ;  Waitz-Gerland, 
vi.  349).  This  is  also  found  in  parts  of  New  Guinea, 
where  the  warriors  are  helega,  or  sacred,  for  some 
days  before  fighting,  and  must  not  even  see  a  woman 
(Chalmers,  Pioneering  in  N.  G.,  London,  1885,  65). 
But  the  original  basis  of  such  continence  may  be 
seen  in  the  Seminole  belief  that  connexion  with 
women  enervated  men  and  unfitted  them  for  their 
duties  as  warriors  (Schoolcraft,  v.  272) ;  or,  as  in 
Halmahera,  that  they  must  practise  continence 
during  war  else  they  will  lose  their  strength 
(Riedel,  ZE  xvii.  69).  This  rule  of  continence  is 
practically  universal  among  savages,  and  applies  to 


tlie  period  immediately  preceding  war  or  during 
the  actual  course  of  the  war,  while  it  also  appears 
at  higher  levels  of  civilization  (cf.  Caesar,  vii.  66 ; 
2  S  11").  The  rule  also  applies  fretjuently  before 
or  during  a  hunting  or  fishing  expedition.  Chastity 
is  part  of  a  seven  days'  tabu  among  the  Malaya 
when  fishing  (Skeat,  op.  cit.  315),  but  a  similar  rule 
prevails  generally  in  such  cases  ;  while,  as  among 
the  Aleuts,  it  is  connected  with  religious  beliefs, 
since  during  a  whaling  expedition  unfaithfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  men  or  their  wives  would  be 
punished  by  the  whale,  an  object  of  reverence  to 
them  (Reclus,  op.  cit.  53).  In  some  cases,  too, 
the  rule  of  continence  is  accompanied  by  fasting, 
ceremonial  preparations,  and  the  infliction  of  pain. 
Thus,  among  the  Nutkas,  before  war,  some  weeks 
are  spent  in  preparation,  which  consists  mainly  of 
abstinence  from  women,  bathing,  scrubbing  the 
skin  with  briers  till  it  bleeds,  and  finally  painting 
the  whole  body  jet-black  (NB  L  189).  Among  the 
Bondeis  a  man  is  scarified  down  the  arms  as  a 
charm  against  sword-cuts  {JAI,  1895,  xxv.  205) ; 
while,  before  hunting,  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
subject  themselves  to  the  stings  of  ants  and  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  hairs  of  certain  caterpillars 
(Im  Thurn,  229).  Again,  probably  on  the  principle 
of  sympathetic  magic  and  the  intimate  connexion 
between  a  man  and  his  wife,  fasting  and  other 
forms  of  rigorous  discipline  are  enjoined  on  women 
in  many  quarters  while  the  men  are  absent  on  war 
or  the  chase,  as  in  the  Babar  Islands,  where  women 
must  fast  and  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse 
(Kiedel,  Selebes  en  Papua,  Hague,  1886,  341). 

The  rule  of  continence  is  also  followed  in  various 
other  ciicumstances.  In  Congo,  when  the  Chitomt 
is  on  circuit,  a  fast  of  continence  is  proclaimed,  the 
penalty  for  breaking  it  being  death.  By  such 
continence  '  they  preserve  the  life  of  their  common 
father'  (Reade,  Savage  Africa,  London,  1863,  362). 
Strict  continence  is  also  observed  by  men  during 
the  Cherokee  new  year's  festival  of  purification 
already  referred  to  (§  6  (c)).  It  is  also  a  common 
tabu  after  slaying  a  man  or  touching  the  dead,  here 
probably  connected  with  the  contagion  of  death, 
which  necessitates  the  avoidance  of  one's  fellows 
tUl  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  or  certain  purifica- 
tions have  been  performed.  Fasting  frequently  ac- 
companies continence  on  such  occasions.  Contact 
with  women  is  forbidden  for  one  month  after  the 
shedding  of  blood  among  the  Kikuyus  of  E.  Africa 
(JAI,  1904,  xxxiv.  264);  and  among  the  Natchez, 
after  the  first  scalp-taking  or  securing  a  prisoner, 
the  warrior  had  to  abstain  from  seeing  his  wife  or 
eating  flesh  for  a  month  (Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  la 
Nouvelle  France,  Paris,  1744,  vi.  186 ;  cf.  Wester- 
niarck,  op.  cit.  i.  375).  In  many  places  continence 
must  be  observed  for  a  time  after  marriage  and  after 
a  birth  (Crawley,  op.  cit.  345  U'. ;  Lubbock,  op. cit.  81). 

Even  among  savages  chastity  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood  is  sometimes  a  necessity.  Thus  Algon- 
quin priests  were  ordained  to  a  life  of  chastity,  and 
could  not  eat  food  prepared  by  a  woman  {NR  iu 
212),  and  in  Yucatan  the  '  captain,'  during  his 
three  years'  tenure  of  ofhce,  had  to  observe  the 
same  rule  {ib.  ii.  741).  This  corresponds  to  the 
general  rule  of  chastity  found  anion"  higher  priest- 
hoods, while  there,  too,  celibate  orders  are  found, 
e.g.  those  in  Mexico  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
t^uetzalcoatl,  and  the  virgins  of  the  sun  in  Peru, 
who,  though  regarded  as  the  brides  of  the  Inca, 
had  otlierwise,  on  pain  of  a  cruel  death,  to  live  in 
chastitj',  in  this  exactly  resembling  the  Vestal 
virgins  in  Rome  (Zbckler,  op.  cit.  85 ;  Prescott,  Peru, 
London,  1890,  53 ;  cf.  also  the  purity  enjoined  on 
the  liuman  Flamen  Dialis  and  his  hoosehold). 

See  also  the  articles  on  Asceticism. 

LrriBATDRB.— This  U  given  In  the  article. 

J.  A.  MacCvlloch. 
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AUSTRALASIA  (Etluiolo-v,  Keli;,'ions,  and 
Ethics). — Aush-tilrifiii  is  liere  ttiken  in  its  \villL•^t 
sense,  so  as  to  cover  the  great  insular  world  wliii  h 
comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Pacilic  Oceans,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  five  main 
divisions  of  the  globe.  The  term  is  practically 
synonymous  with  Oceania,  which  is  still  favoured 
by  most  Continental  geographers,  but  for  which 
English  writers  now  generally  substitute  Austral- 
asia, as  harmonizing  better  with  the  other 
divisions,  and  at  the  same  time  serving  to  recall 
its  essential  characteristics — '  firstly,  that  it  is 
geographically  a  southern  extension  of  Asia ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  great  island-continent  of  Aus- 
tralia forms  its  central  and  most  important 
feature'  (A.  R.  Wallace,  Australasia,  p.  2). 

As  thus  understood,  this  Oceanic  region  comprises 
five  main  insular  groups,  which  form  the  subjects 
of  separate  articles,  but  may  here  be  summarily 
tabulated  with  their  more  important  subdivisions  : 

I.  AcsTRALU  with  Tasmania. 

II.  Malatsia,  comi^risins    the  Malay  Peninsula ;   the  large 

Sunda  Islands  (Sumatra  and  Java) ;  the  Lesser  Sunda 
Islands  (Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Flores,  Suniba,  Allor  or 
Ombay,  Timor,  Wetta,  Senvatti)  ;  Borneo  ;  Celebes  ;  Jilolo 
or  Halmahera ;  Ceram  ;  the  Moluccas ;  Sulu  ;  the  Philip- 
pines ;  Formosa ;  and  the  outl3'ing  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
groups. 

III.  Papuasia,  with  two  sections : 

1.  New  Guinea,  with  the  D'Entrecasteaux,  Louisiade,  and 
other  insular  dependencies. 

2.  Melanesia,  comprising  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  (New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  Duke  of  York) ;  Solomon  ;  Santa 
Cruz  ;  Banks  ;  Fiji ;  New  Hebrides  ;  New  Caledonia  ;  and 
Loyalty  Archipelagoes. 

IV.  PoItxesia,  including  New  Zealand ;  Tonga  (Fr'endly) ; 
Cook  or  Hervey  (Mangaia,  Rarotonga,  etc.) ;  Austral 
fTubuai);  Society  (Tahiti);  Low  (Tuamotu);  Marquesas 
(Nukahiva,  Fatuhiva,  etc.);  Navigator  (Samoa);  Union 
(Tokelau);  Ellice  (Funafuti);  Savage  (Niue);  Sandn-ich 
(Hawaii)  and  Easter  (Rapanui)  groups. 

V.  Micronesia,    comprising   the    Pelew   (Palau) ;    Ladrones 

(Marianne) ;  Caroline  ;  Marshall  (Ualick,  Radak) ;  Gilbert 
(KingsraiU) ;  Phisnix  and  Penrhyn  (Manahiki)  groups. 
For  Madagascar,  which  should  properly  be  included  in  No.  II., 
see  art.  Africa.  The  Seychelles,  Mascarenhas,  and  other 
scattered  clusters  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  excluded  because  un- 
inhabited when  discovered,  and  the  same  remark  applies  also  to 
Norfolk,  Kermadec,  Pitcairn,  and  a  few  other  South  Sea  islands. 
Note  that  South  Sea  is  synonj-mous  with  Pacilic  Ocean. 

All  the  lands  in  this  table  have  been  occupied 
by  man  since  the  remotest  times,  and  it  is  argued 
in  the  art.  Asia  that  the  cradle  of  the  human 
family  lay  most  probably  in  Malaysia  (Java). 
From  this  central  area  of  dispersion  the  first 
migratory  movements  ranged  north  to  Asia,  west 
to  Africa,  and  east  and  south  over  the  whole  of  the 
Oceanic  world  by  land  connexions  which  have  since 
been  greatly  reauced  by  subsidence  (see  art.  Eth- 
nology, §  3).  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Australasia  must  have  been  direct 
descendants  of  a  Pleistocene  precursor  whose  proto- 
type is  found  in  the  Javanese  pithecanthropus 
erectun,  and  who  are  themselves  represented  by 
the  black  elements  still  persisting  in  Malaysia 
(Malay  Peninsula,  Flores,  Timor),  in  Papuasia, 
Australia,  and  even  in  Polynesia  and  Micronesia, 
though  here  mostly  absorbed  or  assimilated  by 
later  intruders  from  Asia.  As  in  Africa,  there  are 
two  black  elements  in  Oceania :  (a)  the  dwarfish 
Negritos  surviving  in  the  Andamans,  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  (Sakais,  Semangs),  in  the  Philippines 
(Aetas),  and  in  Java  (the  nearly  extinct  Kalangs)  ; 
and  (6)  the  medium-sized  or  even  tall  Papiuisians, 
who  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  in 
New  Guinea  (Papuans  proper),  and  throughout 
Melanesia.  For  several  reasons,  guch  as  their 
physical,  linguistic,  and  religiovxs  difl'erences,  it  is 
desirable  to  treat  the  Papuans  proper  and  the 
Melanesians  as  two  distinct  though  closely  related 
sub-groups,  while  both  may  be  conveniently  com- 
prised under  the  collective  name  of  Pnpuasians. 
The  Melanesians,  for  instance,  are  of  Malayo- 
Polynesian  speech,  and  worship  no  devUs,  whereas 


the  Papuans  speak  numerous  languages  funda- 
mentally distinct  from  any  others,  and  are  pro- 
nounced demonolaters.  Dr.  Hamy  speaks  of 
their  origins  as  lost  '  dans  les  profondeurs  d'un 
insiindable  pass6,'  while  W.  Volz  shows  that  in 
pre-Malay  times  they  occupied  all  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (A A,  Nov.  1894).  Their  westward  exten- 
sion to  the  large  Sunda  Islands,  where  no  full- 
blood  Papuans  are  now  found,  is  also  established 
by  B.  Hagen,  who  groups  together  the  Battas, 
Gayos,  and  Alas  of  Sumatra,  the  Ulu-ayars  of 
Borneo,  the  Semangs  and  Aetas  of  Malacca  and 
the  Philippines,  the  Torajas,  and  the  Toalas  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Sarasin  in  Celebes,  the  Melan- 
esians, Papuans,  and  Australians,  '  as  local  varieties 
and  remains  of  a  great  wide-spread  primitive 
southern  race,'  which  he  calls  '  the  old  pre-Malay 
ethnical  element'  La  Oceania  (Globus,  1904,  76, 
No.  2,  p.  24  f.).  These  pre-Malayans  therefore  con- 
stitute the  substratum,  the  true  aborigines,  every- 
where in  Australasia. 

Their  watery  domain  was  later,  but  still  in 
remote  pre-historic  times,  encroached  upon  first  by 
Caucasic  and  then  by  Mongoloid  immigrants,  both 
from  the  Asiatic  mainland.  It  is  shown  in  art. 
Asia  that  during  the  Stone  Ages  two  branches  of 
the  western  Caucasians  reached  the  uttermost  con- 
fines of  the  continent,  one  probably  from  Europe 
through  Mongolia  to  Korea  and  Japan,  the  other 
from  North  Africa  through  Irania  to  India  and 
Indo-China.  Some  of  the  northern  branch,  all 
dolmen  or  megalithic  builders,  appear  to  have 
passed  from  Japan  to  Micronesia,  where  they  may 
have  joined  hands  with  those  of  the  southern 
branch  who  ranged  from  Indo-China  southwards 
to  Malaysia  and  thence  eastwards  to  Polynesia. 
Thus  are  explained  those  astonishing  marais  and 
other  monolithic  structures  which  are  found  scat- 
tered over  the  Pacific  islands  as  far  east  as  Rapanui 
(Easter  Island),  and  culminating  in  the  stupendous 
works  of  Ponapd  (Eastern  Carolinas)  with  cyclopean 
walls  10  to  18  feet  thick,  constructed  of  huge 
basaltic  blocks,  some  measuring  25  ft.  in  length 
by  8  ft.  in  circumference  (F.  J.  Moss,  Atolls  and 
Islands,  passim).  There  is  a  trUithon  at  Maui 
(Tonga  group)  which  looks  like  one  of  those 
'  Druidical-like  shrines'  seen  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Turley 
in  North  Korea,  where  some  of  the  people  '  show 
Caucasian  and  not  Mongolian  features'  (Geograph. 
Jour.,  April  1904,  pp.  478,  479).  That  the  two 
Caucasic  streams  must  have  met  and  commingled 
in  these  North  Pacific  waters  is  shown,  amongst 
other  indications,  by  the  fact  that  the  Nukuor 
islanders  near  Alortlock  (Central  Carolinas)  still 
speak  a  pure  but  archaic  form  of  the  Maori  Ian- 
guage  away  to  the  south  (New  Zealand). 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  Mongoloid 
(Malayan)  peoples  and  these  primitive  Caucasians 
who  long  sojourned  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  are  there  still  represented,  amongst  others, 
by  the  Mentawi  islanders  (west  coast  Sumatra), 
Logan  introduced  the  term  Indonesian,  which  has 
now  been  extended  to  all  the  natives  of  European 
type  throughout  Australasia.  They  are  found 
sporadically  in  Papuasia  and  Melanesia,  and  are  in 
exclusive  possession  of  Polynesia,  so  that  all  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  east  of  a  line  running  from 
New  Zealand  by  Samoa  to  Hawaii  may  be  called 
Indonesians,  and  the  collective  names  Mahori, 
Sawaiori,  and  others  formerly  applied  tentatively 
to  them  may  now  be  discarded.  Their  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  Oceanic  section,  not  of  the  '  Aryans,' 
as  is  sometimes  assumed,  but  of  the  pre-Aryan 
Hamitic  and  Iberian  Caucasians,  can  no  longer  ba 
seriously  questioned,  since  by  the  imanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  competent  observers  they  are  one  of 
the  very  finest  races  on  the  globe,  with  physical 
characters  connecting  them  anthropologically  with 
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the  western  Caucasians.  Of  the  Tonga  natives 
Lord  George  Campbell  writes  : 

'  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  strike  one  at  first  so 
much  ma  these  Friendly  Islanders.  Their  clear  light  copper- 
brown  coloured  skins,  yellow  and  curly  hair,  handsome  faces, 
their  tout  ensemble,  foniied  a  novel  and  splendid  picture  of  the 
genut  homo;  and,  as  far  as  ph\^ir)ue  and  appearance  go,  they 
gave  one  certainly  an  impression  of  being  a  superior  race  to 
oars'  {Log  Letters  from  *  tke  Chaiienger' ;  and  see  also  Quille- 
mard's  Auttraituia,  ch.  H). 

But  it  was  shown  above  that  the  whole  Oceanic 
area  was  first  peopled  by  the  Papua-sians,  which 
explains  the  constant  occurrence  of  a  black  strain, 
very  marked  in  Micronesia,  but  also  met  with 
all  over  Polynesia.  The  natives  of  Niue  (Savage 
Island)  have  a  tradition  that,  when  they  occupied 
the  island  from  Samoa,  they  found  a  black  popula- 
tion with  whom  they  intermixed.  The  same  state- 
ment is  made  by  the  Hervey  people,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  their  daik  complexion  and  kinky  hair, 
while  in  Mangaia  the  Melanesian  features — frizzled 
hair,  dark-brown  skin,  and  full  beard — predominate. 
Even  tlie  Tahitians  and  Maoris,  both  in  other  re- 
spects splendid  Caucasians,  here  and  there  betray 
the  dark  element  in  their  protruding  lips,  very 
dark-brown  skins,  curly  hair,  and  slightly  developed 
beard.  In  Malaysia  the  above-mentioned  Men- 
tawi  islanders  are  the  finest  of  all  the  surviving 
Indonesians,  and  of  them  Von  Rosenberg  ^vrites 
that,  '  as  regards  physical  appearance,  speech,  cus- 
toms, and  usages,  they  stand  almost  quite  apart. 
They  bear  such  a  decided  stamp  of  a  Polynesian 
race  that  one  might  far  sooner  compare  them  with 
an  inhabitant  of  the  South  Sea  Islands'  (Der 
malayische  Archipcl.  i.  189). 

'  It  IS  somewhat  difficult  to  say  what  the  original  tj-pe  of  the 
true  Polynesian  was  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  handsome,  tall, 
oval-faced,  high-browed,  lithe,  active,  light  brown,  black  strai^'lit- 
baired,  black  or  very  dark  browu-eyed,  cheerful,  dignified  indi- 
vidual so  frequently  met  with,  is  the  nearest  to  the  true  original 
Polynesian'  (Percy  Smith,  liawaiiki,  p.  14). 

As  the  western  Indonesians  moved  eastwards  to 
their  present  homes  In  the  Pacific,  their  place  was 
taken  by  the  Asiatic  Mongols,  who  are  now  repre- 
sented in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  by  the  light-  or 
olive-brown  populations  commonly  called  Malays. 
They  form,  in  fact,  the  Oceanic  section  of  the 
Mongol  family,  and  as  their  right  to  be  regarded  as 
members  of  tnis  family  is  no  longer  contested,  the 
point  need  not  here  be  laboured.  Interminglings 
with  the  pre-Malayan  dark  and  fair  elements 
(Papuans  and  Indonesians)  have  caused  consider- 
able local  modifications  and  given  rise  to  some 
marked  varieties,  such  as  the  Nias  Islanders,  the 
Bomean  Dayaks  and  Kayans,  the  Bugis  and  Mina- 
hassas  of  Celebes,  the  Tagalogs  and  others  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Formosan  aborigines.  But 
the  dominant  historical  Malays,  whose  original 
home  was  in  the  Menangkabau  district  of  Sumatra, 
and  whose  language  has  become  the  linq^ui  franca 
of  the  Archipelago,  are  a  true  Mongoloid  people, 
distinguished  by  their '  light  yellowish  and  brownish 
skins,  long  lank  and  black  hair,  small  stature, 
rather  oblique  eyes,  and  prominent  cheek-bones' 
(Meyer,  Minahnssa  auf  Celebes,  Berlin,  1876,  p.  7). 
These  Oceanic  Mongols  do  not  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  Archipelago,  the  eastern  parts  of  which  are 
still  held  by  full-blood  and  half-caste  Papuans,  the 
ethnical  parting  line,  as  drawn  by  Wallace,  running 
from  east  of  the  Philippines  along  the  west  side  of 
Jilolo  through  Bouro,  and  curving  round  the  west 
end  of  Flores,  then  bending  back  by  Sandalwood 
so  as  to  take  in  Rotti  near  Timor  (Wallace,  Malay 
Archipelagic,  p.  500). 

Now  comes  a  difficulty.  All  the  Australasian 
peoples  except  the  Papuans  and  Australians  — 
Malayans,  Alalagasy,  Pnilippine  Islanders,  Mela- 
nesians,  Indonesians,  and  Micronesians  —  speak 
numerous  idioms  which  dill'er  greatly  in  their 
lexical  and  phonetic  characters,  and  often  even  in 
their  grammatical  structure,  bat  are  none  the  less 


regarded  as  members  of  a  common  stock  language 
which  is  usually  called  Malayo-l'olynesian,  and  has 
a  prodigious  range— from  Madagascar  to  Easter 
Island,  within  some  2000  miles  of  the  South 
American  coast,  and  from  New  Zealand  across  the 
Pacific  to  Hawaii.  All  are  polysyllabic  and  un- 
toned,  whereas  those  of  the  south-eastern  Mongols 
— Indo-Chinese  and  others — are  monosyllabic  and 
toned.  But  the  Malayans  belong  to  this  con- 
nexion, hence  should  presumably  speak  toned 
languages  like  Burmese,  for  instance,  or  Siamese, 
or  Annaniese.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
the  Oceanic  Mongols  reached  their  present  domain 
in  remote  times,  before  the  Indo-Chinese  tongues 
had  become  disintegrated — that  is,  before  the  de- 
velopment of  monosyllabism  by  phonetic  decay. 
Not  only  do  such  untoned  languages  still  survive 
on  the  mainland,  but  they  so  closely  resemble  the 
Oceanic  tongues  that  they  may  be  called  proto- 
or  archaic-ftialayan.  Of  the  continental  Slalay 
mother  tongue  there  are  several  varieties,  such  as 
Khmer  (Cambodian),  Redais,  Bahnar,  Samri,  and 
Charay,  which  are  all  toneless,  and  have  a  great 
number  of  words  in  common  with  the  Oceanic 
Malay,  while  '  the  grammatical  structure  of  both 
is  absolutely  identical'  (C.  Fontaine,  quoted  by 
H.  Mouliot,  in  Voyage  dans  les  royaumes  de  Siam, 
etc.,  Paris,  1868,  p.  216).  The  organic  kinship  is 
seen  especially  in  the  characteristic  infix  system, 
which  is  everywhere  precisely  the  same,  as  in  the 
Khmer  sauk,  '  to  corrupt,'  samnaiik,  '  a  bribe ' ; 
the  Malagasy  tady,  'twisted,'  'a  rope,'  toviady, 
'strong';  the  Javanese  hurub,  ' &a.me,'  humumb, 
'  to  flare  up ' ;  the  Tagalog  kapatir,  '  brother,'  kina- 
patir,  'brotherly';  the  Malay  sipit,  'to  grasp,' 
sinipit,  'an  anchor,'  and  so  on  (the  infix  elements 
always  the  same,  m,  n,  and  mn). 

A  harder  problem  is  the  extension  of  this  vrai 
groupe  nuilay  continental  (Dr.  Hamy)  not  only  to 
the  Mongoloid  Oceanic  lands,  but  also  to  Mela- 
nesia, whose  black  inhabitants  speak  many  more 
primitive  varieties  of  Malayo- Polynesian  than 
either  the  Polynesians  or  the  Malayans,  although 
they  are  neither  Polynesians  nor  Malays  them- 
selves, but  a  branch  of  the  primordial  Oceanic 
Negroid  race.  Here  Dr.  Codrington,  the  leading 
authority  on  the  subject,  vouches  for  three  essen- 
tial points:  (1)  the  substantial  unity  and  homo- 
geneous character  of  the  Melanesian  tongues,  under 
considerable  dialectic  diversity,  and  apart  from 
a  number  of  Indonesian  enclaves,  such  as  Uea, 
Futuna,  Fate,  Mae,  Tikopia,  and  Ongtong  Java; 
(2)  their  fundamental  kinship  with  the  Malayo- 
l'olynesian  family  ;  and  (3)  their  archaic  character 
as  compared  with  all  the  other  members  of  that 
family.  '  As  compared  with  Fiji  [a  Melanesian 
tongue],  the  languages  of  Tonga  and  Samoa  [Indo- 
nesian] are  late,  simplified,  and  decayed'  (Codring- 
ton, Melanesian  Languages,  Oxf.  18S5,  p.  26).  The 
question  therefore  ari.ses.  How  came  these  savage 
head-hunters  and  cannibals  to  lose  their  original 
forms  of  speech,  such  as  still  survive  amongst  the 
kindred  black  peoples  of  New  Guinea  and  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  have  but  recently  become  extinct  in 
Tasmania?  And  then,  how  did  they  everywhere, 
from  the  Bismarck  to  the  Loyalty  groups,  acquire 
Malayo- Polynesian  languages  of  primitive  type? 
Early  Indonesian  or  Malayan  conquests,  followed 
by  miscegenation,  naturally  suggest  themselves, 
but  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  those  modified 
Negroid  iihysic  ,il  characters  which  must  necessarily 
have  resulted  from  such  postulated  interminglings. 
The  Melanesians  are  quite  as  full-blood  Negroes  as 
the  Papuans,  and  show  even  more  marked  Negro 
features  than  the  somewhat  modified  Australian 
aborigines.  Codrington,  who  gives  a  few  instances 
of  mutual  as-similation  and  interchange  of  type  and 
speech,  especially  in  Fiji,  remarks  that — 
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'  It  Is  conceivable,  on  the  supposition  that  the  lan^a^es 
now  spoken  by  Melonesians  are  not  ori.rinally  their  own,  that 
the  onginal  stock  is  not  now  represented  anywhere,  either  in 
vocabulary  or  in  erammar,  that  langua^res  derived  from  without 
have  entirely  taken  the  place  of  some  earlier  [Papuasian  ?J 
speech  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  allow  it  to  be  raore  than  possible. 
.  .  .  There  is  the  great  difficulty  that  the  present  Melanesian 
languages  certainly  have  not  been  introduced  by  intruders 
speaking  the  present  Malay  or  Polynesian  languages.'  He  then 
suggests  a  tentative  solution  of  the  problem  which  '  would 
account  for  the  PoJ.\'nesian3  having  a  langua^  allied  both  to  the 
Malay  and  to  the  Melanesian '  (p.  31). 

It  should  be  added  that  Malayo-Polynesian  has 
not  the  remotest  connexion  either  with  the  hetero- 
geneovis  tongues  of  the  New  Guinea  Papuans  or 
with  the  homogeneous  agglutinating  languages  of 
the  Australian  aborigines.  As  a  rule  the  Negritos 
both  of  the  Philippines  and  of  Malacca  have  lost 
their  original  tongues,  and  now  generally  speak 
those  of  the  surrounding  Malayan  peoples.  On  the 
other  band,  the  Andanianese  may  claim  to  have 
developed  in  their  long  secluded  island  homes  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  form  of  speech  known 
to  philology.  It  has  no  kinship  \vitn  any  other, 
and  its  most  striking  feature  is  a  superabundance 
of  pronominal  prefixes  and  formative  postfixes,  so 
that  'in  adding  their  affixes  they  follow  the 
principles  of  the  ordinary  agglutinative  tongues; 
m  adding  their  prefixes  they  follow  the  well- 
defined  principles  of  the  South  African  [Bantu] 
tongues.  Hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  two 
principles  in  full  play  have  never  been  found  to- 
gether in  any  other  language.  In  Andanianese 
both  are  fully  developed,  so  much  so  as  to  interfere 
with  each  other's  grammatical  functions'  (R.  C. 
Temple,  Anthrop.  Joum.  18S2,  p.  123).  Yet,  like 
the  Australians,  these  paradoxical  '  Mincopies,'  as 
they  were  formerly  called,  have  an  infantile  arith- 
metic with  no  words  for  the  numerals  beyond  two. 
In  the  Oceanic  area  the  various  religious  systems 
may  be  broadly  described  as  consisting  of  diverse 
forms  of  the  crudest  and  the  most  advanced 
animism,  leading  in  some  places  to  the  purest 
psycholatry,  in  others  to  nature-  and  ancestor- 
worship,  above  which  has  been  raised  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  myth  and  legend.  With  all  this  are 
combined  some  strange  aspects  of  demonology  and 
tabu,  wide-spread  over  the  Indo-Pacific  domain, 
besides  toteinism,  ordeals,  omens,  and  fetishism, 
in  forms  which  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  these 
practices.  Less  wide-spread  are  true  idolatry, 
shamanism,  priestcraft,  animal  and  human  sacri- 
fices, lycanthropy,  tree-cult,  witchcraft,  the  evil 
eye,  rain-  and  weather-doctoring,  and  the  other 
superstitions  usually  associated  with  primitive 
religions.  The  ethical  standards  present  enormous 
differences,  althougli  the  Oceanic  peoples  may  in  a 
general  way  be  spoken  of  rather  as  non-moral  than 
unmoral.  In  fact,  the  moral  sense,  as  understood 
by  more  advanced  races,  must  be  regarded  as  still 
dormant  amongst  Polynesians,  who  indulge  openly 
in  unbridled  licence ;  Melanesians  and  IJomeans, 
who  glory  in  the  trophies  acquired  in  their  head- 
hunting expeditions ;  and  Papuan  marauders,  who 
treat  with  hendish  cruelty  the  captives  secured  for 
their  cannibal  feasts.  Nor  are  these  atrocities  con- 
fined to  the  lower  races,  as  seen  by  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  of  the  ca^e-prisons  in  the  unprotected 
Malay  States  described  by  H.  Clifford  (/»  Court  and 
Kampong,  p.  161  f.). 

In  Sumatra  also  the  Battas  open  hostilities 
by  offering  to  their  war-god  a  boy  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  who  is  buried  to  his  neck  in  the 
ground  and  then  stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  sliced 
ginger,  red  pepper,  and  salt.  When  he  is  nearly 
raving  mad  with  thirst,  he  is  induced  by  the  offer 
of  a  little  water  to  promise  to  plead  the  tribal 
cause  in  the  next  world.  But,  the  promise  made, 
molten  lead  instead  of  water  is  poured  down  his 
throat,  and  his  head  is  cut  off  and  buried  in  an 


earthenware  pot  under  a  large  tree  in  the  village. 
These  Battas  are  idolatrous  cannibals,  who,  befoie 
the  fight  begins,  prepare  a  rudely  carted  wooden 
effigy  with  a  square  hole  in  the  place  of  the  navel. 
The  pot  is  then  dug  up  and  the  soft  parts  of  the 
head  are  thrust  into  the  hole,  which  is  closed  >vith 
a  leaden  plate.  The  idol  thus  becomes  animated 
(hat  hierdiirch  seine  Seele  bekommen),  and  is  at  once 
sent  off  to  the  enemy,  from  whom  another  is  received 
in  exclianjje,  and  the  pot  is  put  aside  for  future 
use  (Von  liosenberg,  Lie  matayische  Archipel,  L 
60).  And  thus  we  seem  to  get  a  hint  of  how  crude 
animism  maj'  in  some  places  have  passed  through 
the  fetish  stage  of  the  indwelling  soul  up  to  true 
idolatry  or  image- worship.  The  Panghulit-balang, 
as  the  Battas  call  this  wooden  effigy,  has  already  be- 
come a  true  anthropomorphic  entity — '  has  received 
its  soul ' — and,  like  the  war-^ods  of  Olympus,  can 
now  champion  their  cause  in  this  and  the  next  world. 

Amongst  the  Karo  Battas  the  doctrine  of  soul 
receives  its  utmost  development.  Here  the  tendi, 
like  the  kra  of  the  Gold  Coast  negroes  (see  art. 
Ethnology,  g  9),  is  a  second  ego— a.  sort  of  '  double ' 
dwelling  in  the  body,  which  it  may  occasionally 
leave — and  at  death  becomes  a  begu  (spirit,  properly 
'  shade ')  on  earth,  or  a  dibatta  (god)  of  the  middle 
spaces.  Often  there  are  as  many  as  seven  such 
tendis,  which  are  partly  generated  as  individualized 
activities  or  properties  of  man.  Two  are  clearly 
distinguished,  one  more  specialized  which  lat^ 
becomes  a  begu,  the  other  representing  more 
generally  the  vital  force,  and  after  death  resolved 
into  breath,  or  becoming  wind,  and  returning  to  the 
soul  of  the  world  ( Weltseele),  Not  only  men,  but 
animals  and  even  plants,  are  endowed  with  tendis, 
and  the  Si  Dayang,  as  the  rice  tendi  is  called,  is 
represented  as  a  goddess  who  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  creation  myth.  She  is  the  maker  of  man,  the 
creative  and  sustaining  power  of  the  universe, 
the  All-life,  the  gracious  mother  of  nature,  these 
cosmic  notions  being  no  doubt  due  to  later  Hindu 
influences  (J.  H.  Neumann,  quoted  by  W.  Foy,  in 
Centralblatt  f.  Anthrop.  1904,  v.  299). 

In  the  neighbouriug  Nias  archipelago  the  Mal- 
ayan natives  are  both  idol-  and  devil-worshippers, 
and  also  head-hunters  in  the  southern  districts. 
Ha\Tng  no  idea  of  a  pure  bodiless  spirit,  they 
fabricate  numerous  stone  and  wooden  statuettes 
as  tutelar  deities,  protectors  of  the  chief,  of  the 
village,  of  the  weapon,  or  else  guardians  against 
sickness  and  other  troubles.  The  chief  god,  how- 
ever, is  Lubu-langi,  who  dwells  in  the  wind, 
which,  although  it  is  invisible,  can  still  be  felt. 
This  god  is  conceived  as  a  tree  wainng  in  the 
atmosphere  and  shedding  fruits  which  become 
either  spirits  or  men,  forefathers  of  the  present 
generation,  according  as  they  fall  in  space  or  on 
the  ground.  In  fact,  Lubu-langi  is  the  origin  of 
everything,  and  from  him  comes  nothing  but  good. 
Their  forefathers  dwell  in  constant  association 
with  him,  and  that  is  why  they  are  invoked  for 
blessings  and  against  all  kinds  of  evils.  Here  we 
have  a  peculiar  form  of  ancestor-cult,  which  is 
paid  also  to  the  subordinate  chthonic  god  Batu- 
beana,  while  appeal  is  likewise  made  to  the  other 
deities,  amongst  them  some  goddesses,  all  collect- 
ively called  Aju.  But  more  numerous  appear  to 
be  the  demons,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  and 
most  dreaded  is  Naddiya.  Of  them  no  images  are 
made,  since  they  dwell  in  the  woods,  the  fields, 
the  gardens,  the  hot>ses,  even  in  men  and  animals 
when  they  fall  sick.  Then  they  send  for  the  Eri 
(wizard),  who  smells  out  the  particular  spook  that 
is  causing  the  mischief,  and  bribes  him  with  the 
heart  and  blood  of  a  fowl  to  leave  the  sick  man 
and  go  away.  If  this  and  stronger  measures 
fail,  it  is  concluded  that  there  are  several  devils 
about,  and  these  are  got  rid  of  by  stopping  all  the 
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doorways  except  one,  through  which  they  are  driven 
off  by  cutting  and  slashing  in  all  directions  and 
making  a  tremendous  uproar  with  much  shouting, 
tom-tomming,  and  heating  of  pots  and  cans.  The 
Nias  people  are  not  clear  about  an  after-life,  but 
say  that  the  body  came  from  and  returns  to  no- 
thmg,  while  the  soul  joins  the  company  of  the 
ancestors  with  Lubu-langi,  nothing  being  said 
about  rewards  or  penalties.  Earthquakes,  the 
tides,  eclipses,  and  other  natural  phenomena  are 
due  to  sinister  influences,  even  the  rainbow  being 
a  net  cast  out  by  Kaddiya  to  ensnare  mortals, 
while  comets  consist  of  an  ordinary  star  with  a 
long  tail  to  which  a  devil  clings,  careering  through 
space  to  strew  the  (Nias)  world  with  woes. 

Farther  south  the  Indonesian  Mentawi  people 
are  similarly  placed  with  demons,  and  here,  strange 
to  say,  the  natives  of  Pora  Island  migrate  after 
death  to  an  adjacent  islet  where  all  become  devils, 
hence  this  is  called  '  Devil  Island.'  Hence  also 
after  the  burial  everybody  makes  off  in  all  haste, 
fearing  the  return  of  the  new-made  demon.  There 
are  no  idols  or  religious  rites,  but  numerous  oracles 
and  omens  and  divinations  by  the  inspection  of 
birds'  entrails,  exactly  as  amongst  the  old  Etruscan 
haruspices ;  and  children  are  specially  guarded 
against  the  evil  eye  of  passing  strangers.  Much 
dancing  accompaiues  all  festive  gatherings,  which 
would  appear  to  have  a  sacred  character,  since 
they  wind  up,  if  possible,  with  a  human  sacrifice, 
the  victim  being  obtained  by  raiding  a  neighbour- 
ing island.  The  sinitu  (fiends)  are  of  course  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  when  they  are  appealed  to  in 
the  woodlands  which  they  infest,  they  are  supposed 
to  reply  in  the  thin  squeaking  voice  of  an  ola  man 
(Von  Kosenberg,  i.  passim). 

Most  of  the  other  Suniatrans,  and  all  the  Java- 
nese, formerly  Buddhists  and  Br&hmans,  have  been 
Muhammadans  since  about  the  close  of  the  15th 
cent. ;  but  the  new  religion  is  merely  lip  service,  a 
threadbare  cloak  thrown  over  the  still  fresh  garb 
of  Hinduism,  which  itself  barely  conceals  the  ever- 
lasting vesture  of  pagan  times.  Here,  therefore, 
and  especially  in  Java,  we  have  three  religious 
•ystems  intermingled,  or  rather  superimposed  one 
on  the  other  (cf .  art.  ABORIGINES,  §  £).  Hindu  blood 
still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Javanese  nobility,  such 
as  the  '  Emperor '  of  Solo  (Surakarta),  and  the  Prince 
of  Jokjokarta,  while  the  triumphs  of  Hindu  archi- 
tecture are  still  everywhere  conspicuous,  as  on  the 
Batta  and  Padang  uplands  of  Sumatra,  even  in 
Bali  and  Sumbawa,  and  culminate  in  the  stupend- 
ous temple  of  Boro-budur  in  Central  Java.  Hence 
it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  the  early  Indian 
religious  and  moral  notions  still  survive  and  dis- 
play a  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  arid  teach- 
ings of  Islam.  The  Qur'anic  texts  may  be  daily 
read  in  the  tasteless  mosques,  but  in  serious  trouble 
Allah  and  his  Prophet  are  forgotten,  and  resort  is 
had  to  the  ancient  shrines,  where  sacrifices  and 
prayers  are  still  oflfered  to  the  old  Hindu  deities. 
Even  the  primeval  tree-cult  is  kept  alive,  the  chief 
objects  01  veneration  being  various  species  of  the 
fig-tree,  such  as  the  pipal  (Ficus  religiosa)  and  F. 
benjamina.  Beneath  the  shade  of  these  wide- 
branching  giants  the  natives  often  gather  to  worship 
the  old  earth-gods,  for  whose  long- forgotten  names 
those  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  are  substituted. 
Respect  is  also  paid  to  the  turtle-doves  and  to  the 
Taoiike^B  (Cercopithecus  and  Somnopithecus)  which 
have  their  homes  in  the  branches  of  the  sacred 
pipal-tree,  and  even  to  certain  strangely  shaped 
blocks  and  rocks,  carrying  the  mind  back  to 
the  stone-cult  of  primeval  times  (E.  Carthaus,  in 
Kolnische  Zeit.,  Aug.  26,  1906). 

Hinduism  still  holds  its  ground  in  Bali  and  parts 
of  Lombok,  but  is  here  also  associated  with  many 
old  superstitions,  so  that  these  islands  present  the 


strange  spectacle  of  large  Hindu  communities  pro- 
fessing every  form  of  belief,  from  the  grossest 
heathendom  to  pure  pantheism.  It  is  everywhere 
evident  enough  that  'just  as  Hinduism  has  only 
touched  the  outer  surface  of  their  religion,  it  has 
failed  to  penetrate  into  their  social  institutions, 
which,  like  their  gods,  originate  from  the  time 
when  Polynesian  [Indonesian]  heathendom  was 
all-powerful'  (W.  Cool,  IVith  the  Dutch  in  the 
East,  p.  139). 

A  local  myth  relates  how  these  gods  established  themselves  in 
Bali  after  their  expulsion  from  Java  by  the  Muslim  invaders  in 
the  15th  century.  They  had  first  to  contend  with  the  wicked 
Rakshasas,  who  fiercely  resented  the  intrusion,  but  in  the 
struggle  were  annihilated,  all  but  the  still  worshipped  Mraya 
Dewana.  Then  new  thrones  for  the  Olympians  had  to  be 
erected  as  in  Java  ;  but  there  being  no  mountains  at  that  time 
in  Bali,  the  four  nearest  hills  in  East  Java  were  brought  over 
and  set  down  in  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  and  assi^ed 
to  the  different  gods  according  to  their  respective  ranks. 

Hinduism  never  made  much  progress  in  Borneo  ; 
nor  has  Islam  anywhere  penetrated  much  beyond 
the  seaboard,  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Dayaks, 
Kayans,  and  other  aborigines  are  still  pagans. 
Head-hunting,  cannibalism,  and  human  sacrifices, 
attended  with  shocking  barbarities,  are  being 
slowly  repressed  by  the  British  and  Dutch  author- 
ities ;  but  the  Muslim  and  Christian  propagandists 
appear  to  make  little  headway  amongst  the  heathen 
trices  of  the  interior.  All  are  still  in  the  wild 
state,  and  the  whole  island  has  not  inaptly  been 
described  as  '300,000  square  miles  of  savagery.' 
As  in  Africa,  the  human  sacrifices,  formerly  nni- 
versal,  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  prevalent 
ancestor-worship,  the  ostensible  motive  being  to 
dispatch  messages  to  dead  relatives,  or  to  honour 
them  by  these  sanguinary  rites.  For  this  purpose 
a  slave  was  tied  up  and  bound  round  with  cloths, 
and  then,  '  after  some  preliminary  dancing  and 
singing,  one  after  another  would  stick  a  spear  a 
little  way — an  inch  or  so — into  his  body,  each  one 
sending  a  message  to  his  deceased  friend  as  he  did 
so '  (W.  B.  Pryer,  JAI,  1886,  xvi.  234).  The  wicked, 
however,  cannot  receive  their  messages,  since  they 
are  doomed,  Sisyphus-like,  to  be  everlastingly 
clambering  up  the  rugged  slopes  of  Kina  Balu,  the 
highest  peak  in  Borneo  (nearly  14,000  feet).  The 
good,  that  is,  those  who  have  collected  most 
human  heads  in  this  world  for  provision  in  the 
next,  easily  reach  the  top,  whence  they  are  ushered 
into  heaven.  But  in  other  places,  where  the 
mountains  are  not  so  high,  even  the  elect  have  to 
overcome  many  obstacles  during  their  long  wander- 
ings up  hill  and  down  dale,  across  rivers,  through 
fire  and  water,  until  '  at  last  they  are  safely  landed 
in  the  heaven  of  their  tribe '  (C.  Bock,  Ueadhuntera 
of  Borneo,  p.  223). 

Dr.  W.  H.  Fumess  describes  the  Bomeans  as 
'savages  of  a  high  order,'  without  'any  definite 
forms  of  religious  worship,'  although  they  make 
'  wooden  idols,'  regarded  apparently  as  mere 
'  scarecrows  to  frighten  off  evil  spirits '  (Folklore 
in  Borneo,  p.  4).  They  are  '  saturated  with  super- 
stitions ;  every  pool,  every  tree,  every  rock  is  the 
home  of  an  evil  spirit,  ana  all  mysterious  noises  in 
the  forest  are  ghostly  whisperings.  Everywhere 
are  signs  and  omens  to  warn  man  of  danger,  or 
direct  his  course,'  and  the  mountains  are  so  in- 
fested with  antu  (demons)  that  '  the  summits  can 
bo  gained  only  at  the  risk  of  body,  and,  still  worse, 
of  soul '  (ib.  p.  6).  Head-hunting  '  is  part  of  their 
religion ;  no  nouse  is  blest  which  is  not  sanctified 
by  a  row  of  human  skulls,  and  no  man  can  hope 
to  attain  to  the  happy  region  of  Apo  Leqgan  unless 
he,  or  some  relative  of  his,  has  added  a liead  to  the 
household  collection '  (p.  14).  The  practice  is  ex- 
plained by  the  myth  of  the  great  chief  Tokong, 
who  when  on  a  raid  was  told  by  Kop,  the  frog,  to 
carry  off  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  Having  done 
so,  the  war  party  retreated  quickly  to  the  river 
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down  which  they  had  come.  After  they  had  again 
•mharked,  the  current  of  the  stream  was,  for  their 
Bakes,  reversed,  and  like  a  flash  they  were  carried 
np-stream  to  their  homes.  During  their  short 
absence  the  rice  crop  had  ripened,  the  sick  were  all 
well  again,  the  lame  could  walk  and  the  blind  see ; 
BO  they  ever  afterwards  observed  the  custom  that 
Kop  had  taught  them  (p.  15).  In  the  Kayan 
cosmogony  there  was  at  first  nothing  but  sky  and 
water,  when  a  huge  rock  fell  from  the  heavens, 
and  rising  above  the  surface  was  covered  with  soil 
by  the  action  of  the  little  halang  worms.  Then 
from  the  sun  was  dropped  the  wooden  handle  of  a 
big  sword,  which,  taking  root  in  the  soil,  grew  to 
a  great  tree,  with  branches  spreading  over  all  the 
new  land,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  rope-like  vine 
from  the  moon,  which  also  took  root  and  twined 
round  the  tree.  Now  the  vine  became  the  husband 
of  the  tree,  which  gave  birth  to  a  male  and  a  female, 
from  whose  union  are  sprung  the  Kayans  and  all 
the  other  Bornean  tribes,  and  lastly  Tokong,  father 
of  head-hunting.  At  first  they  were  only  half- 
human,  with  head,  chest,  and  arms,  but  no  legs, 
BO  that  they  had  to  crawl  along  the  ground  by  their 
arms,  an  idea  perhaps  suggested  by  the  octopus, 
which  plays  such  a  large  part  in  the  Oceanic 
mythologies  (pp.  7-9).  The  Kayan  Hades  is  not  in 
the  sky  but  underground,  and,  like  the  Greek 
Hades,  has  its  Charon  and  its  Sty.\,  a  deep  wide 
ditch  swarming  with  worms,  and  crossed,  not  by  a 
ferry,  but  by  a  fallen  tree-trunk  which  is  guarded 
by  the  great  demon  Maligang.  By  him  all  comers 
are  challenged,  and  if  they  have  no  record  of 
bravery,  no  store  of  captured  heads,  the  tree-tnink 
is  shaken  until  they  fall  into  the  ditch,  to  be  tor- 
tured for  ever  by  the  worm  that  dieth  not.  But 
there  are  '  many  mansions,'  as  for  those  dying  a 
violent  death,  or  on  the  battlefield ;  for  mothers 
dying  in  child-birth,  or  for  suicides.  In  Apo 
Leggan,  one  of  the  chief  divisions,  dwell  those 
dying  of  sickness  or  old  age,  and  these  '  have  much 
the  same  lot  as  they  had  in  this  world ;  the  poor 
remain  poor,  and  the  rich  maintain  their  rich 
esUte'  (p.  16). 

In  Malacca  the  dominant  Malays  are  aU  nominal 
Muhammadans ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Malay 
world,  the  cloak  of  religion  is  a  very  loose  garment 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  primeval  rags  and 
tatters.  These  were  never  touched  or  repaired  by 
Brahman  or  Buddhist,  who  appear  to  have  got  no 
farther  than  Singapore,  the  '  Lion  City '  over 
against  the  mainland.  Hence  Islam  is  here  directly 
superimposed  on  the  old  heathendom,  which  it  has 
barely  penetrated  a  little  below  the  surface.  Raja 
Dris,  himself  a  Musalman,  tells  us  that  the  people 
of  Perak  are  still  specially  noted  for  many  strange 
customs  and  superstitions  '  utterly  opposed  to 
Muhammadan  teaching,  and  savouring  stron^'Iy  of 
devil-worship.  .  .  .  An  enormous  belief  in  the  super- 
natural is  possibly  a  relic  of  the  pre-Islaiu  state ' 
(JAI,  1886,  xvi.  227).  One  is  here  reminded,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  Arabs,  if  they  do  not  worship 
the  devil,  still  pelt  him  with  stones  at  Muna  near 
Mecca  'in  the  name  of  Allah.'  Referring  to  the 
Malays  generally.  Miss  Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop)  wishes 
tliat  '  it  were  possible  to  know  to  what  extent  they 
are  a  religious  people  as  Muslims.  That  tliey  are 
bigots  and  have  successfully  resisted  all  attempts 
to  convert  them  to  Christianity  there  is  no  doubt, 
as  well  as  that  they  are  ignorant  and  grossly  su- 
perstitious '  (Golden  Chersonese,  Lond.  1883,  p.  361). 
Elsewhere  (p.  314)  she  tells  us  that  '  bufi'aloes  are 
sacrificed  on  religious  occasions,  and  at  the  births, 
circumcisions,  marriages,  and  shaving  of  the  heads 
of  the  children  of  wealthy  people.  The  butlalo 
sacrificed  for  religious  purposes  must  be  always 
without  blemish.  Its  bones  must  not  be  broken 
after  death,  neither  must  its  boms  be  vised  for 


common  purposes.  It  is  slain  near  the  mosque 
with  solemn  sacrificial  ceremonies,  and  one  half 
is  usually  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  spot  by  the 
"parishioners."' 

But  the  most  striking  survival  from  pagan  times 
is  the  universal  belief  in  the  wer-wolf  superstition, 
which  here  of  course  takes  the  form  of  the  wer- 
tiger.  In  Borneo  there  are  wooden  idols  of  tigers 
with  indwelling  souls  (C.  Bock,  op.  cit.  p.  226). 
But  in  the  Malay  lands  the  tiger  himself  is  wor- 
shipped, and  the  belief  that  men  assume  his  form 
at  night  is  inextinguishable.  H.  Cliflbrd  remarks 
that — 

'  In  the  Malaj  Peninsula  we  live  in  the  Middle  A^es.  Magic 
and  evil  spirits,  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  spells  and  love-potionfl, 
charms  and  Incantations  are  as  real  and  as  much  a  matter  of 
everyday  life  as  are  the  miracle  of  the  growing  rice  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  reproduction  of  species.  Tales  of  the  marvel- 
lous and  the  supernatural  e.\cit«  interest  and  fear  in  the  Malay, 
but  they  occasion  no  surprise.  Ever>'  Malay  knows  that  strange 
things  have  happened  in  the  past,  and  are  daily  occurring  to 
them  and  to  their  fellows.  Thus  the  existence  of  the  Malayan 
Loup  Garou  to  the  native  mind  is  a  fact  and  not  a  mere  belief. 
The  Malay  knows  that  it  is  true'  (op.  cit.  p.  66). 

Then  follows  a  wer-tiger  story  which  for  vivid- 
ness and  intense  horror  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
For  details,  see  art.  Lycanthropy  ;  and  for  pre- 
valent reli";iou8  notions  in  Minahassa  and  other 
parts  of  Celebes,  see  art.  Air. 

Even  magic,  which  becomes  gradually  divorced 
from  the  religions  of  more  advanced  peoples,  b  still 
interwoven  with  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
Malayan  Muhammadans.  In  his  Malay  Magic  (p. 
60)  ^^  .  Skeat  tells  us  that  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
the  Malays  'get  magic'  is  to  run  against  the 
ghost  of  a  murdered  man.  ■  As  this  is  not  easy,  a 
mystic  ceremony  must  be  performed  at  the  grave 
on  a  Tuesday  at  full  moon,  when  the  person  need- 
ing help  conjures  the  departed  spirit  and  states  his 
request.  After  a  time  an  aged  man  appears,  and 
to  nim  the  request  is  repeated,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  ultimately  granted.  The  magic  here  m  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  what  is  elsewhere  called  mana 
(Melanesians),  wakanda  (Dakotans),  orenda  (Iro- 
quoians),  arutigquiltha  (Aruntas),  and  by  other 
names.  It  colours  all  primitive  beliefs,  from  which 
it  is  inseparable,  although  by  some  recent  theorists 
it  has  been  regarded  as  something  apart  from 
religion. 

A  link  between  the  Malayan  and  Papuan  domains 
was  discovered  by  Wallace  in  the  island  of  Jilolo 
(Halmahera),  whose  '  Alfuro '  inhabitants  '  are  radi- 
cally distinct  from  all  the  Malay  races.  Their 
stature  and  their  features,  as  well  as  their  disposi- 
tion and  habits,  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Papuans ;  their  hair  Ls  semi-Papuan,  neither 
straight,  smooth  and  glossy,  like  all  true  Malays, 
nor  so  frizzly  and  woolly  as  the  perfect  Papuan 
type,  but  always  crisp,  waved,  and  rough,  such  as 
often  occurs  among  the  true  Papuans,  but  never 
among  the  Malays'  (op.  cit.  p.  316).  The  term 
Alfuro  applied  to  these  aborigines  has  no  ethnical 
value,  being  tlie  general  Malay  designation  of  tlie 
uncultured  non-Sluslim  peoples  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Malaysia. 

From  them  the  transition  is  easy  to  New  Guinea, 
the  home  of  the  true  Papuans,  on  whose  religions 
views  much  light  has  been  thrown  in  recent  years. 
In  the  western  parts,  subject  to  Holland  as  far  as 
HO'  E. ,  prevalent  features  are  pure  demonolatry 
and  the  worship  of  ancestors  represented  by  the 
so-called  wooden  karwar  effigies  of  the  dead, 
fashioned  by  the  wizards.  In  the  Sekar  district, 
lately  visited  by  J.  S.  A.  van  Dissel,  scraps  of 
food,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane  are  scattered  about 
wherever  goblins  are  suspected  to  be  lurking. 
Here  the  arch-fiends  are  the  so-called  Atitigi, 
gigantic  monsters  of  white  colour,  with  an  eye  in 
front  and  another  behind,  six  finders  on  each  hand, 
and  the  right  index  finger  furnished  with  a  very 
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one  sharp  nail.  They  dwell  in  underground  caves, 
anahunt  down  mortals,  whom  they  eat  if  the  flesh 
is  found  to  their  taste.  To  test  the  quality,  a  piece 
of  the  flesh  is  first  scooped  out  with  the  lout;  finger- 
nail, and  if  palatahle  the  victim  is  roasted  and 
eaten,  hut  otherwise  is  allowed  to  go  free.  These 
supernatural  beings  are  vulnerable  only  in  the  eye- 
sockets.  Here  tlie  tabu  marks  (kira-kdra) — leaves, 
rags,  shells,  bast,  and  the  like,  with  a  painted  male 
figure  attached  to  a  post  sunk  in  the  ground — are 
very  eflective,  since  their  violation  would  bring  on 
not  only  the  vengeance  of  the  owner,  but  also  the 
wrath  of  the  presiding  deity,  causing  illness  and 
death  (W.  Fov,  loc.  cit.  p.  305). 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
above-mentioned  karwnrs,  which  are  met  with 
among  the  Mafors  (not  Niifors)  of  the  North-West 
Coast,  and  appear  to  he  real  idols,  not  merely 
ornaments  or  emblems,  as  is  often  asserted.  He 
calls  them  Ahnenbilder,  'ancestral  effigies.' 

*  After  a  burial  a  block  of  wood  is  brought  from  the  forest,  and 
first  roughly  hewn  and  then  furnished  with  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and 
mouth,  usually  by  the  village  magician,  all  amid  much  feiisting 
and  dancing,  which  is  kept  up  for  several  days.  When  the 
supplies,  mostly  sago  and  palm-wine,  run  out,  more  is  sent  for. 
Meanwhile  the  soul  of  the  departed  is  still  flitting  about,  and 
every  effort  is  now  made  to  entice  him  into  the  finished  image. 
A  tremendous  uproar  is  raised  with  shouting,  yelling,  and  drum- 
beating  in  all  the  houses  and  neighbouring  hamlets,  and  this  is 
continued  for  several  evenings.a  wizard  all  the  time  holding 
the  block  in  his  hands  with  nmch  contortion  of  face  until  he 
falls  down — a  sign  that  the  soul  has  entered  ita  future  abode, 
from  which  it  can  no  longer  escape  and  go  about  working 
mischief.  Henceforth  much  homage  is  paid  to  the  idol,  which 
Is  carefully  put  away  under  the  best  mats  in  a  corner  of  the 
house,  and  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  any  uninvited  guests.  It  is 
consulted  and  invoked  on  all  occasions  by  the  near  relatives,  its 
intercession  being  soiight  by  ofTerinps  of  tobacco,  by  adorning 
it  with  shreds  of  oright  cloth,  and  holding  it  in  the  "hand  till  it 
moves,  that  is,  till  it  answers.  It  accompanies  travellers  on  long 
Journeys  to  guard  them  from  harm,  until  at  last,  having  lost  its 
virtue  (its  tnana  ?],  it  is  thrown  aside  as  so  murh  lumber,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  for  tliis  point  still  remains  obscure.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that '  the  Mafors  worship  the  departed  spirits. 
This  belief  in  the  immorUility  of  the  soul  is  the  main  principle 
of  their  religion,  and  with  it  are  associated  many  rites  and 
usages '  (Glauben  u.  Sitten  cUt  Papuaa,  etc.,  passim). 

In  recent  times  the  ujiper  readies  of  the  Fly 
River,  about  the  Anglo-Dutch  frontiers,  have  been 
depopulated  by  the  incessant  razzias  of  the  fero- 
cious west  coast  tribes,  especially  the  Tugare  or 
Tugere  cannibals,  wbo.se  extreme  savagery  and 
cruelty  may  be  taken  as  representing  tlie  lowest 
state  of  human  culture  in  Isew  Guinea,  if  not  in 
the  whole  world.  Little  is  known  about  their 
religious  views,  if  they  have  any ;  but  we  have 
now  oMcinl  information  regarding  the  almost  in- 
credible horrors  accompanying  their  slave-raiding 
expeditions.  '  They  are  a  cannibal  tribe  of  pirates,' 
writes  the  Rev.  S.  AlacFarlane,  '  who  make  period- 
ical raids  upon  the  villages  along  the  ea.stern  coast. 
They  break  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  prisoners,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  fighting  or  running  away,  and 
then  keep  them  as  fresh  meat  until  required,  cook- 
ing one  or  two  bodies  at  a  time'  (Cunnibals  of 
New  Guinea,  London,  1888,  p.  106).  Or  else  the 
captives'  palms  are  pierced,  a  string  piuised  through 
the  holes,  and  the  arms  tied  togetlier  at  the  back. 
When  the  flotilla  arrives  they  are  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  fished  out  by  those  on  the  beacli  sticking 
barbed  spears  into  the  fleshy  parts.  Then  they 
are  ptit  on  mats,  a  rope  secured  to  a  tree  is  passed 
round  their  necks  to  make  them  sit  up,  and  after 
much  slow  torture  they  are  wrapped  in  dry  coco- 
nut leaves,  hoisted  some  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  .«lowly  roasted  with  fire-sticks.  'When  the 
rope  is  burnt,  and  the  body  falls  to  the  ground, 
the  wildest  and  most  savage  scene  takes  place. 
The  natives  rush  with  knives  in  their  hands,  each 
.'ashing  a  piece  of  the  bo<ly,  which  may  be  still 
*live,  in  the  midst  of  diabolical  noise  and  yells 
of  rejoicing  '  (L.  lioria,  Dfficial  Report,  189.'), 
Appendix  S,  p.  44  f. ). 

In  British  Slew  Guinea,  witchcraft  causes  much 
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trouble,  and  everywhere  presents  the  same  general 
features.  A  sorcerer,  paid  for  the  purpose,  pre- 
pares a  parcel  of  rubbish  containing  a  hair  or 
something  taken  from  the  person  to  be  operated 
upon.  The  parcel  then  acquires  diabolical  powers 
and  frightens  people,  who  sometimes  sicken  and 
die  through  fear.  Thus  the  sorcerers  cause  great 
trouble,  and  '  the  people  generally  would  gladly 
see  them  put  down,  but  fear  keeps  them  from 
reporting  their  threats  and  swindles'  (Report  for 
1892-4,  p.  37). 

Various  forms  of  tabu  are  met  everywhere,  but 
in  the  British  districts  'it  has  never  been  grounded 
on  any  deep  religious  sentiment,  consequently  has 
never  taken  deep  root.  So  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  it  is  used  only  in  order  to  store  up  food 
for  a  coming  feast.  It  is  most  frequently  applied 
to  coco-nut  and  betel-nut  trees.  In  some  places 
the  prohibition  is  announced  by  a  syren  of  wood 
on  a  string  wielded  by  a  fishing-rod.  From  the 
Fly  River  to  the  far  east,  branches,  usually  of  sago, 
are  tied  on  the  prohibited  trees.  Sometimes  strings 
are  put  round  gardens  ;  branches  are  tied  into  the 
door  of  a  house  that  is  not  to  be  entered,  or  are 
laid  across  a  road  that  is  not  to  be  traversed '  (ib. 
p.  38).  With  the  statement  about  storing  up  food 
should  be  compared  the  practice  in  New  Caledonia 
at  the  other  end  of  Papuasia.  Here  tapu  has  no 
religious  significance,  and  is  associated  exclusively 
with  the  question  of  food — that  is,  the  question 
which  most  interested  primitive  man.  It  is  much 
the  same  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  where  Mr.  F.  J. 
Moss  tells  us  that  recently  the  despotic  king  of 
Majuro  speared  a  man  for  picking  a  green  coco- 
nut '  when  the  tapu  had  been  placed  upon  them ' 
(Through  Atolls  and  Idands,  p.  126).  The  reser- 
vation and  safeguarding  of  food,  particularly  in 
times  of  scarcity,  would  thus  appear  to  be  the 
original  purpose  of  the  institution,  the  religious 
sanction  being  a  later  development,  as  amongst 
the  more  advanced  Indonesians  of  New  Zealand, 
where  '  tapu  and  its  observances,  in  a  sense,  took 
the  place  of  religion'  (A.  Hamilton,  Art  Workman- 
ship of  N.  Z.  Maori  Race,  1898,  p.  370). 

Both  in  British  and  German  New  Guinea 
ancestor-worship  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
religious  systems,  and  here  the  moral  sense  is 
scarcely  yet  awakened,  so  that  little  or  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  saints  and  sinners  in  the  after 
life.  Thus  in  Murua  (Woodlark  Island),  at  the 
east  end  of  New  Guinea,  '  all  people,  whether  good 
or  bad,  when  snatthed  away  by  death,  go  like  the 
wind  to  the  small  island  of  Watum ;  there  they 
enjoy  the  full  ple.asures  of  life,  the  women  culti- 
vating and  cooking  food  for  their  lords  and  masters ' 
(J.  P.  Thomson,  British  New  Guinea,  p.  184). 

A  far  higher  plane  of  thought  has  been  reached 
by  the  kindred  I\Ielanesians,  though  not  in  the 
ethical  order.  They  are  still  mostly  inveterate 
liead-hunters  and  cannibals,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  very  latest  observers,  sucli  as  Dr.  H.  Schnee 
and  Carl  Ribbe.  The  trea<;herous  and  sanguinaij 
head-hunters  of  the  Solomon  Islands  are  referreio 
to  by  Ribbe  as  '  von  Natur  liigneri.sch,  verriiterisch, 
rtiuberisch,  hinterlistig,  dichiscli,  und  grausam 
angelegten  Kannibalen  '  (Zirci  Jahre  unter  den 
Kannibalen  der Salumo-Ins^den,  1903).  Tlieyappear 
to  have  even  deteriorated  since  their  first  contact 
with  Europeans  ;  and,  if  not  devil-worsliijipers  in 
the  strict  sen.se  of  the  term,  they  certainly  betray 
great  fear  of  the  surrounding  demons,  in  many 
jilaces  setting  u])  scarecrows  to  drive  them  away. 
An  equally  dark  jiicture  is  drawn  by  Dr.  Schne« 
of  the  Bistiiaick  and  Admiralty  natives,  amongst 
whom  cannibalism  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
such  as  the  lingering  death  of  the  victims  and  the 
bartering  of  dead  bodies  in  the  local  'markets,'  is 
far  more  prevalent  than  ba^   «tt'w<>rt/.  been  suj^ 
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pected  {Bilder  aus  der  Siidsee,  1904,  passim).  Yet 
the  strictly  religious  views  of  these  undoubted 
savages  may  be  called  '  respectable,'  in  some  in- 
stances almost  elevated — a  phenomenon  obvionsly 
due,  perhaps  like  their  language,  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Indonesians  of  the  Eastern  Pacific.  Al- 
though the  English  word  '  devil '  is  common 
enough,  adopted  by  the  natives  in  ignorance  of  its 
meaning,  there  is  very  little  true  demonolatiy. 
Dr.  Codrington  says  none  at  all :  '  It  may  be 
asserted  ^^•ith  confidence  that  a  belief  in  a  devil, 
that  is,  of  an  evil  spirit,  has  no  place  whatever  in 
the  native  Melanesian  mind'  {The  Melanesians,  p. 
117).  This  seems  to  be  stated  rather  too  forcibly  ; 
but  the  writer  is  our  very  best  authority  on  the 
religious  beliefs  of  these  aborigines.  Even  gods  are 
little  in  evidence  ;  at  least,  there  is  not  a  Supreme 
Being  nor  are  there  any  very  powerful  subordinate 
deities,  nor  yet  true  fetishes,  that  is,  natural 
objects,  such  as  a  tree,  rock,  storm,  or  waterfall 
animated  by  an  indwelling  spirit ;  norprofessional 
shamans,  or  hereditary  pnesta.  '  There  is  no 
priestly  order,  and  no  persons  who  can  properly 
be  called  priests,'  but  any  one  may  undertake  the 
priestly  functions  who  can  gain  access  to  some 
object  of  worship,  and  such  a  man  'is  in  a  way 
their  priest  and  sacrifices  for  them  all '  {ib.  p.  127). 

The  quintessence  of  the  Melanesian  system 
appears  to  be  a  belief  in  spirits  and  in  the  subtle 
power  called  mana,  which  is  common  also  to  Poly- 
nesia, and  presents  analogies  with  the  wakanda 
of  the  Dakotans  (see  art.  America,  i.  3S2*)  and 
with  the  Augustinian  grace. 

For  Maoriiand,  Hamilton  defines  mana  as  'power, 
authority,  influence,  prestige '  (op.  cit.  p.  396). 
The  same  definition  would  also  apply  to  the  orenda 
of  the  Iroquoians,  'which  exactly  expresses  this 
potentiality,  tliis  atmosphere,  which  they  believe 
inheres  in  and  surrounds  every  personality.  .  .  . 
Anything  reputed  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  some  good  or  accomplishing  some  end  is 
said  to  possess  orenda '  (Sidney  Hartland,  Address, 
1906,  p.  5). 

With  regard  to  spiritual  beings,  the  essential 
point  to  note  is  the  distinction  clearly  drawn  by 
the  natives  between  two  classes  of  spirits,  the 
bodiless  and  the  disembodied — that  is,  pure  spirits 
that  never  were  men,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  de- 
parted. Both  are  worshipped,  the  homage  paid  to 
the  first  being  pure  psycholatry,  to  the  second 
ancestor-cult,  so  that  the  two  primitive  forms  of 
animism  have  been  evolved  in  Melanesia.  In 
general,  all  pure  spirits,  most  ghosts,  and  some  men 
nave  mana,  and  after  death  those  souls  alone  are 
worshipped  who  are  supposed  to  possess  it.  These 
are,  of  course,  mainly  the  chiefs  ;  hence  the  remark 
of  the  Fijian  chief  tnat  after  death  he  would  be  a 
kalou,  that  is,  would  be  invoked  and  worshipped ; 
while  common  people,  having  no  mana  in  this  life, 
would  have  none  in  the  next,  and  so  would  be 
neglected  and  soon  forgotten.  "There  are  numerous 
minor  deities — gods  of  the  sea,  land,  mountains, 
valleys  ;  and  these  may  apparently  be  either  pure 
spirits  or  ghosts,  the  natives  themselves  getting 
confused  when  it  comes  to  particulars.  For  details 
and  accessories  (magic,  witchcraft,  weather-doctor- 
ing, sacrifices,  Hsidea,  and  the  like),  see  art. 
Melanesia. 

For  Micronesia,  where  both  Papuasian  and  Poly- 
nesian elements  are  represented,  one  of  our  best 
guides  is  J.  Kubary,  who  has  made  a  thorough 
study  especiallj'  of  the  Mortlock  Islanders  on  the 
south-central  fringe  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago. 
Here  the  influence  of  the  Indonesian  myth-mongers 
already  begins  to  be  felt,  while  the  dominant 
SLDcestor-worship  presents  some  peculiar  features, 
its  main  purpose  oeing  to  uphold  the  prestige  of 
tlie  chiefs  both  in  this  and  in  the  next  world.     In 


some  places  the  headmen  have  both  a  temporal  and 
a  divine  aspect,  being  at  once  the  supreme  rulers, 
the  supreme  gods  (die  Hauptgottheiten),  and  the 
priests  of  their  several  tribes.  At  the  same  time, 
the  officials  honour  the  spirits  of  their  own  fore- 
fathers, invoking  them  on  all  ordinary  occasions 
before  the  somewhat  costly  appeal  in  the  last 
resort  to  the  supreme  god — that  is,  to  the  tribal 
chief.  In  theory  this  chief  is  absolute,  but  does 
not  receive  divine  honours  till  after  his  death,  and, 
as  the  souls  of  all  the  departed  are  also  supposed 
to  be  deified,  the  number  of  the  anu  (spirits,  minor 
gods)  would  be  legion,  but  for  the  provision  that 
practically  only  those  are  honoured  who  were 
distinguished  by  some  special  qualities  when  alive. 
They  do  not  communicate  directly  with  mortals, 
but  only  through  the  au-ua-ro-  ar,  a  kind  of 
shaman,  whose  ofiice  is  not  hereditary,  each  deity 
choosing  one  for  himself  without  monopolizing  his 
services,  since  he  is  still  free  to  act  on  behalf  of 
any  other  god  wUling  to  employ  him.  Besides  the 
tribal  (ancestral)  gods  there  are  several  others, 
such  as  the  war-god  Arong,  honoured  in  the  form 
of  a  fish,  and  Anu-set,  the  sea-god.  Arong  repre- 
sents a  famous  hero,  Kassau,  who  was  slain  in  the 
island  of  Lukunor  and  buried  in  the  sea ;  hence  aU 
warriors  who  fall  in  battle  are  now  also  buried  in 
the  sea,  so  that  they  may  join  the  brave  Rassau, 
the  mythical  god  of  the  sea.  Whether  the  myth 
was  invented  to  explain  the  practice,  or  is  a  loc&i 
tradition  coloured  by  the  surroundings,  is  uncertain, 
but  it  shows  how  '  religion,  like  aU  other  institn- 
tions,  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  physical 
environment,  and  cannot  be  understood  without 
some  appreciation  of  those  aspects  of  external 
nature  which  stamp  themselves  indelibly  on  the 
thoughts,  the  habits,  the  whole  life  of  a  people '  (J. 
G.  Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris). 

Besides  the  ancestral  and  other  gods,  there  is  no 
lack  of  demons,  one  of  whom  infests  the  large 
trees,  but  is  dangerous  only  to  young  girls  and 
children.  Apparitions  and  other  supernatural 
phenomena  are  much  dreaded,  and  no  Micronesian 
would  venture  from  home  alone  after  nightfaU. 
They  also  believe  in  di\'ination,  and  'have  two 
ways  of  foretelling  the  future,  one  by  means  of 
knotted  cocoa  leaves,  the  other  more  complicated, 
but  known  only  to  the  professional  soothsayers' 
(Kubary,  Die  Bewohner  der  Mortlock  Inseln,  p. 
259).  Tabu  is  universal,  and  there  is  a  '  mourning 
tabu'  for  the  great  chiefs,  which  is  exceedingly 
burdensome  to  their  bereaved  subjects.  Other 
forms  are  concerned  with  the  food  question,  as  in 
New  Guinea  and  New  Caledonia. 

Polynesia  (see  Table,  p.  236*,  No.  IV. )  is  a  region 
of  surprising,  almost  monotonous,  uniformity  in  the 
physical  and  mental  characters,  the  speech,  social 
and  religious  institutions,  and  oral  literature  of 
its  Indonesian  inhabitants.  The  oral  literature  is 
partly  historical  and  traditional,  but  maioly  sacred 
and  religious — cosmogonies  and  theogonies  merging 
into  semi-divine  dynastic  genealogies,  all  based  on 
an  underlying  system  of  primitive  religions  notions, 
without  some  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  them.  Despite  the  labours  of  Sir 
G.  Grey,  G.  Turner,  W.  W.  Gill,  A  Fomander, 
Percy  Smith,  and  some  other  Indonesian  students, 
only  a  few  of  these  legends  have  yet  been  rescued 
from  oblivion,  and  so  great  are  their  volume  and 
variety  that  Adolph  Bastian,  their  chief  inter- 
preter, ventures  to  say  that  '  the  Polynesian  range 
of  thought  is  next  to  or  beside  the  Buddhist  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  stretching  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
even  farther  if  Micronesia  and  Melanesia  as  far 
as  Malaya  be  included ' ;  and  he  adds  that  the 
mythologies  are  meaningless  without  a  knowledge 
of  the   religious   substratum   on   which   they  are 
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raised  {Die  heilige  Sage  der  PohjnesUr,  p.  ix.). 
In  this  work  Ijastian  liiniself  lias  publislicd  three 
priceless  documents  with  vahiable  commentaries : 
a  very  old  creation  myth  from  New  Zealand  (Die 
Schopfunrissnge  der  Jlaori) ;  from  Hawaii  a  com- 
plete tlieiiijony,  beginning,  like  all  Polynesian 
mytlis,  witii  Chaos  and  Night;  and  The  Histury  of 
Ancient  Hawaii  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  by 
David  Malo,  a  converted  native. 

Apart  from  their  great  variety  and  the  sublime 
cosmic  concepts  often  embodied  in  the  texts, 
students  are  puzzled  to  understand  how  such 
voluminous  unwritten  records  could  be  accurately 
handed  down  from  very  remote  times,  as  many  of 
them  certainly  have  been.  On  this  point  Jlr. 
Percy  Smith  remarks  that  '  it  is  difficult  for  a 
civilized  people  which  habitually  uses  writing  in 
recording  events  to  conceive  of  the  powers  of 
memory  possessed  by  people  who  have  nothing  but 
the  memory  to  trust  to.  Some  few  instances  of 
this  may  be  mentioned.  A  Maori  and  his  wife 
dictated  to  Mr.  Elsdon  Best  over  400  songs,  and 
could  generally  tell  the  names  of  the  composers 
and  the  incidents  alluded  to  in  them.  Another 
dictated  to  the  writer  164  songs,  and  these  were  so 
impressed  on  his  memory  that  the  quotation  of 
one  line  was  sufBeient  to  recall  the  whole  of  the 
song  at  once.  Another  has  written  eleven  volumes 
of  MS.  treating  of  the  traditions,  songs,  customs, 
etc.,  of  the  Maoris,  and  this  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
all  of  this  matter  having  been  retained  in  his  mind, 
and  including  hundreds  of  proper  names'  (Smith, 
Hawaiiki,  p.  20).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  most 
of  the  documents  are  of  a  sacred  character,  hence 
jealously  guarded  by  the  priests,  who  were  mostly 
hereditary,  so  that  'it  was  the  duty  of  the  father, 
and  very  often  the  grandfather,  to  educate  their 
offspring  in  the  tribal  lore.  This  teaching  was 
accompanied  with  many  ceremonies  and  karakias, 
or  incantations,  invocations,  etc.,  in  order  to  im- 
press the  pupil  with  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
There  was  a  special  sanctity  attached  to  many 
things  taught ;  deviation  from  the  accepted  doc- 
trines was  supposed  to  bring  on  the  ofi'ender  the 
wrath  of  the  gods '  (i6.  p.  19).  The  statement  may 
thus  be  accepted  that  the  Maori  cosmogony  is  of 
immense  antiquity,  having  been  transmitted  ver- 
batim  from  priest  to  priest  for  thousands  of  years. 

In  this  as  in  many  other  such  records  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  clearly  drawn  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  elements.  Sometimes  gods 
become  men  and  men  gods,  while  the  theogonies 
are  called  genealogies,  and  often  merge  imper- 
ceptibly in  the  human  genealogies,  as  if  the  '  in- 
spired singers,'  after  deriving  the  deities  from 
mortals,  had  redressed  the  balance  by  reversing 
th  process.  Thus  Maui,  who  looms  so  largely  in 
Polynesian  romance,  appears  to  be  at  first  human, 
and  then  through  his  exploits  becomes  clothed  by 
latei  generations  with  tiivine  attributes,  and  in 
another  place  we  are  told  that  one  Maui  (for  there 
are  several)  is  the  son  of  Tangaroa,  and  becomes 
man,  Tangaroa  himself  being  both  god  and  man. 
The  renowned  chief  Tu-tarangi  also,  who  in  Uaro- 
tonga  is  only  an  eponymous  hero,  or  at  most  a 
demigod,  is  known  to  the  Niue  islanders  as  a 
deified  ancestor.  Now  Turner,  a  great  authority, 
tells  s  that  'the  Savage  [Niuii]  islanders  wor- 
shipped the  spirits  of  their  ancestors'  (Samoa  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago,  p.  306).  Here  perhaps  we 
have  n  explanation  of  the  apparent  confusion. 
The  a  1-pervading  ancestor-cult  evidently  underlies 
the  whole  mythological  superstructure,  and  from 
this  source  were  derived  the  gods  of  the  Polynesian 
Olympus.  I!ut  the  living  chiefs  are  the  direct 
heirs  of  these  Olymjiians,  consequently  their  gene- 
alogies are  mere  continuations  of  the  theogonies, 
and  to  the  native  mind  there  is  no  real  confusion 


at  all.  Thus  it  is  that,  as  above  remarked  (by 
Bastian),  everything  becomes  clear  when  we  grasp 
the  root  ideas  out  of  which  flourish  these  wonderful 
eiilorescences  of  Indonesian  thought. 

At  times  the  Polynesian  singers  appear  to  soar 
into  the  ethereal  spaces  and  to  realize  the  concept 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  as  when  out  of  the  trans- 
formed body  of  Tangaroa  (Taaroa  and  other 
variants)  the  lesser  gods,  the  demiurges,  fabricate 
the  universe,  and  Taaroa  himself  is  spoken  of  as 
Toivi,  the  '  Eternal,"  or  else,  like  the  Hindu 
Brahma,  or  the  Dodonian  Zeus  that  '  was,  is,  and 
shall  be,'  is  described  in  the  loftiest  language  as 
dwelling  'in  the  limitless  void  of  space,  when  the 
World  was  not  yet,  nor  the  Heavens,  nor  the  Sea, 
nor  Man ;  from  on  high  he  calleth,  changing  to 
fresh  forms,  root  of  the  earth,  under-prop  of  the 
rocks,  Taaroa  as  the  Sea-sands  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse, bursts  into  Light,  Cometh  down  as  Wisdom, 
born  the  Hawaii  land,  Hawaii  the  Great,  the  Holy.' 
Similar  elevated  language  pervades  the  Mangaian 
cosmogony,  which  begins  with  Te-aka-ia-Roe,  the 
'  Root  of  all  Being,' and  is  logically  developed  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  other  Polynesian 
systems  (Gill,  Myths  and  Songs,  passim).  Here, 
too,  the  genealogies  of  the  gods  pass  gradually,  as 
in  Hawaii,  and  with  scarcely  a  break,  to  those  of 
mortals,  all  in  the  interest  of  the  living  rulers  of 
the  land.  Such  sublime  conceptions,  such  subtle 
theosophies,  such  personifications  of  Chaos,  Im- 
mensity, Gloomy  Night,  and  other  pure  abstrac- 
tions, in  these  children  of  nature,  excite  wonder 
and  remain  inexplicable  in  their  present  frag- 
mentary state.  Everywhere  we  find  Heaven,  Earth, 
the  Universe,  the  After- World,  recurring  under 
diverse  names  and  forms,  personified  by  language, 
embodied  in  theocratic  and  anthropomorphic 
philosophies  —  echoes,  as  it  were,  of  the  Vedic 
hymns  reverberating  from  isle  to  isle  over  the 
broad  Pacific  waters.  The  question  arises,  Hare 
there  been  Vedic  contacts!  It  is  a  chronological 
question  which  cannot  be  answered  until  the  date 
is  approximately  determined  of  the  eastward 
migration  of  the  Imlouesians  from  Malaysia.  Did 
the  migration  precede  or  follow  the  arrival  of  the 
Hindu    missionaries   in  that   region?    This  vital 

Eoint  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  R.  Stud- 
olme  Thonipson,  whose  '  Origin   of  the   Maori ' 
appeared  in  The  Maori  Record  for  1906-1907. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  origin  of  a  whole 
class  of  biril-omens  by  what  Dr.  Turner  tells  us  of 
a  superstition  prevalent  in  Savaii  (Samoa  group), 
where  ' Sepo  Malosi  ("Sepo  the  Strong")  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  war-god,  and  incarnate  in  the  large 
bat,  or  flying-fox.  While  the  bat  flew  before  the 
warriors  all  was  right,  but  if  it  turned  round  and 
shut  up  the  way  it  was  a  sign  of  defeat  and  a 
warning  to  go  back'  (op.  cit.  p.  51).  And  again: 
'  The  bat  was  also  an  Incarnation  [of  Taisumalie, 
"  Tide  gently  Rising  "].  One  flying  ahead  of  the 
troops  was  always  a  good  omen'  (p.  57).  We  are 
at  once  reminded  of  the  flights  of  the  eagles  seen 
by  Romulus  and  Remus  at  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
although  at  that  time  the  Western  Aryans  may 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  any  spirits  incorporated 
in  the  birds.  We  also  learn  something  about  the 
origin  of  ordeals  from  the  statement  that  in  the 
Samoan  temples  were  kept  conchs,  stones,  coco- 
nut shells,  and  other  such  objects  of  superstitious 
veneration,  which  were  used  as  aids  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  In  the  presence  of  such 
ordeals  '  the  truth  was  rarely  concealed.  They 
firmly  believed  that  it  would  be  death  to  toucli 
the  cup  [coco-nut  shell]  and  tell  a  lie'  (ib.).  And 
when  these  things  became  discredited,  as  having 
lost  their  hidden  virtue — their  mana,  so  to  say — 
they  were  rei)lace<I  by  more  eflicacious  processes :  the 
poison-cup,  hot  iron  bars,  stones  to  oe  fished  out 
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of  boiling  water,  duelling,  and  the  like.  But  the 
principle  was  the  same,  a  steadfast  belief  in  a 
supernatural  power  regulating  the  application  of 
the  tests  in  the  interests  of  justice.  For  other 
Indonesian  beliefs  and  religious  observances,  see 
art.  Polynesia. 

Owing  perliaps  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  tlie  purely  social  and  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  primitive  peoples,  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevail.s  even  amongst  the  best  observers 
regarding  the  religious  views  of  the  Australian 
aboriijines.  Some  hold  with  Ernest  C!iles  that 
they  have  no  beliefs  on  the  subject  of  gods  or  an 
after-life,  and  that  those  who  credit  them  with 
such  notions  '  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  that 
until  they  had  learned  something  of  Christianity 
from  missionaries  and  others,  the  blacks  had  no 
beliefs  or  practices  of  the  sort'  (Australia  Twice 
Traversed,  Land,  i.,  1889,  45).  This  may  be  taken  as 
the  extreme  view  on  the  negative  side,  and  with  it 
Carl  Lumholtz  so  far  agrees  as  to  assert  that  'at 
all  events  it  is  certain  that  neither  idolatry  nor 
sacrifices  are  to  be  found  in  Australia.  Nor  have 
the  natives,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  been  seen  to 
pray'  {Among  Cannibals,  p.  284).  Elsewhere  we 
read  that  'it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Aus- 
tralian natives  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of  religious 
susceptibilities'  {p.  339),  and  that  to  deposit  food 
or  other  things  with  the  dead  '  was  an  idea  which 
the^  could  not  comprehend  '  (p.  275),  implying  dis- 
belief in  an  afterlife.  And  the  remarks  of  George 
Angas  are  quoted  (p.  284)  on  the  Murray  River 
tribes,  who  '  a])pear  to  have  no  religious  observ- 
ances whatever.  They  acknowledge  no  Supreme 
Being,  worship  no  idols,  and  believe  only  in  the 
existence  of  a  spirit,  whom  they  consider  as  the 
author  of  ill,  and  regard  with  superstitious  dread. 
They  are  in  perjietual  fear  of  malignant  spirits,  or 
bad  men,  who,  they  say,  go  abroad  at  night ;  and 
they  seldom  venture  from  the  encampment  after 
dusk  .  .  .  without  carrying  a  fire-stick  in  their 
hands,  which  they  consider  has  the  property  of 
repelling  these  evil  spirits.' 

This  belief  in  an  evil  spirit  is  already  something  ; 
but  Lumholtz  himself  goes  much  further,  and  after 
referring  inconsistently  to  '  their  fear  of  the  spirits 
of  the  departed'  (p.  277),  admits  'a  wide-spread 
belief  in  the  soul's  existence  independently  of 
matter,  the  Kulin  tribe  (Victoria)  believing  that 
every  man  and  animal  has  a  Muurup  (spirit)  which 
can  pass  into  other  bodies,  leave  a  person  in  his 
lifetime,  and  visit  other  people  in  tlieir  dreams. 
After  death  it  may  appear  again,  visit  the  grave 
of  its  former  possessor,  eat  remnants  of  food  lying 
near  the  caiiiji,  and  warm  itself  by  their  night 
fires.  A  similar  belief  has  been  observed  anion" 
the  blacks  of  Lower  Guinea '  (p.  279 ;  here  read 
'  Upper  Guinea,'  and  cf.  the  kra  described  in  art. 
Ethnology,  §  9).  Then  a  native  woman  is  men- 
tioned who  'repeatedly  brought  food  to  the  grave 
of  her  deceased  liusband'  (p.  282);  and  'definite  re- 
ligious notions'  are  credited  to  the  southern  tribes, 
while  'some  very  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  idea  of  a  God  .  .  .  lias  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Manning,  who  in  1845  discovered  among  some 
tribes  of  New  South  Wales  a  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (*/<•),  which  bears  bo  striking  a  resera- 
Ijlance  to  that  of  the  Christian  religion  that  we  are 
tempted  to  take  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  influence 
of  mi-ssionaries.  But  according  to  the  author,  the 
missionaries  did  not  visit  these  tribes  untU  many 
years  later'  (p.  283).  They  recognize  a  supreme, 
Denevolent,  omnipotent  Being,  Boymn,  with  an 
omniscient  son,  Grogoragally,  mediator  between 
Boyma  and  mortals,  and  a  third  person,  half 
human,  half  divine,  Moogeegalltj,  the  great  law- 
fjiver  to  men,  and  lastly  'a  hell  with  everlasting 
Gre,  and  a  heaven  where  the  blessed  dance  and 


amuse  themselves'  (ib.).  After  this  the  passagt 
quoted  in  Primitive  Culture^  (i.  418)  by  Tylor, 
that  they  have  no  idea  of  a  supreme  divinity, 
creator,  and  judge — that,  'in  short,  they  have 
nothing  whatever  of  the  character  of  religion,  or 
of  religious  observance,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  beasts  that  perish' — will  appear  extravagant 
to  all  competent  observers  of  these  aborigines. 

The  extreme  view  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
(juestion,  that  is,  the  belief  in  '  a  tribal  All-Father,' 
is  perhaps  most  clearly  emphasized  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Howitt,  who  finds  this  belief  wide-spread  in  '  the 
whole  of  Victoria  and  of  New  South  Wales,  up  to 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  tribes  of  the  Darling 
Kiver'  (Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  p.  500). 
Amongst  those  of  New  South  Wales  are  the  Euah- 
Inyi,  whom  Mrs.  Langloh  Parker  (Euahlayi  Tribe, 
Lond.  1905)  describes  as  having  a  more  advanced 
theology  and  a  more  developed  worship  tlian  any 
other  Australian  tribe.  These  now  eat  their 
hereditary  totems  without  scruple — a  sure  sign 
that  the  totemic  system  is  dying  out,  although 
still  outwardly  in  full  force.  Amongst  the  Aruntas, 
Kaitish,  and  the  other  Central  and  Northern  tribes 
studied  by  Spencer  and  Gillen,  the  system  still 
survives,  and  totems  are  even  assigned  to  the 
mysterious  Iruntarinia  entities,  vague  and  invisible 
incarnations  of  the  ghosts  of  ancestors  wlio  lived 
in  the  Alcheringa  (q.v.)  time,  the  dim  remote  past, 
the  beginning  of  everj'thing.  They  are  far  more 
powerful  than  living  men,  because  their  spirit  part 
18  associated  with  the  so-called  churinga,  stocks, 
stones,  or  any  other  object  which  is  deemed  sacred 
as  possessing  a  kind  of  mana  wliicli  makes  the 
yams  and  grass  to  grow,  enables  a  man  to  capture 
game,  and  so  forth.  That  the  churinga  are  simply 
objects  endowed  with  mana  is  the  happy  sugges- 
tion of  Sidney  Hartland,  whose  explanation  has 
dispelled  the  dense  fog  of  mystification  hitherto 
enveloping  the  strange  beliefs  and  observances  of 
these  Central  and  Northern  tribes. 

'  They  are  mysterious  objects  in  the  closest  usociation  with 
the  tribal  ancestors,  the  outward  and  visible  sigrn,  if  not  th« 
embodiment,  of  the  ancestral  souls  or  invisiiile  portions,  and  u 
such  re^rded  with  veneration.  They  are  endow  ed  with  mana, 
emanating:  from  the  ancestors  whom  they  represent — mana, 
which  not  merely  heals  wounds,  but  when  tlie  churinira  are 
broupht  ceremonially  in  contact  with  the  body,  produces  other 
physical,  mental,  and  even  moral  effects.  .  .  .  The  churiiipa  ifl 
intimately  assc-iated  with  the  ancestor,  and  has  "  feeliiijrs" 
just  as  human  bein^  have,  which  can  be  soothed  by  the  rubbing 
in  the  same  waj-  in  which  those  of  living  men  cam  l)e  '  (Addrem 
at  Brit  Assoc,  York,  lOOG). 

Hence  a  man,  as  he  sings  and  rubs  it  with  his 
hand,  'gradually  comes  to  feel  that  there  is  some 
special  association  between  him  and  the  sacred 
object — that  a  virtue  of  some  kind  passes  from  it 
to  him,  and  also  from  him  to  it '  (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern  Tribes,  ch.  viii.  p.  278  f.).  By  whatever 
name  it  be  called,  this  is  obviously  arungguiltha, 
the  Australian  mana,  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  primitive  Australian  religions  are  still 
interwoven  with  magic  (see  above). 

About  the  religious  and  ethic:il  views  of  the 
extinct  Tasmatiinns  a  good  deal  of  information 
has  been  gathered  from  various  sources  by  Brough 
Smyth  (Aborigines  of  Victoria),  J.  Bonwick  (Daily 
Life,  etc.,  of  the  Tasmanians),  and  Tylor  (J A I 
xxiii.  141,  Nov.  1893).  Socially  they  appear 'to  have 
remained  to  our  day  living  representatives  of  the 
early  Stone  Age,  left  behind  in  industrial  develop- 
ment even  by  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Somme  and 
the  Ouse.  .  .  .  The  life  of  these  savages  proves  to 
be  of  undeveloped  type  alike  in  arts  and  institu- 
tions, so  much  so  that  the  distinction  of  being  the 
lowest  of  normal  tribes  may  be  claimed  for  them' 
(Tylor,  luc.  cit.  148,  152).  Yet  the  religious  sense 
had  certainly  been  awakened.  They  feared  to 
move  about  after  dark,  believing  that  their  de- 
ceased  relatives  might    be    hovering  about,   and 
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there  was  a  god  who  presided  over  the  day  and  an 
evil  spirit  or  demon  over  the  night,  and  to  the  god 
tlie  women  addressed  songs  or  prayers  to  secure 
the  safe  return  of  their  absent  husbands  (Smyth, 
ii.  390).  Bonwick,  however,  doubts  this,  wliile 
admitting  that  '  the  Tasraanians  had  some  dim 
apprehension  of  a  future  state'  (p.  167),  and  refers 
to  the  case  of  a  native  who  put  a  spear  in  a  tree 
beside  a  dead  body,  '  to  fight  with  when  he  sleep  ' 
(p.  174).  The  evidence  is  altogether  very  conflict- 
in",  although  on  the  whole  rather  against  the 
belief  in  a  beneficent  deity,  and  Dr.  Nixon,  first 
bishop  of  Tasmania,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  '  no 
trace  can  be  found  of  the  existence  of  any  religious 
usage,  or  even  sentiment,  amongst  them,  unless, 
indeed,  we  may  call  by  that  name  the  dread  of  a 
malignant  and  destructive  spirit,  which  seems  to 
have  been  their  predominant,  if  not  their  onlj', 
feeling  on  the  subject'  (p.  172).  And  there  the 
matter  must  rest,  since  the  last  of  the  race  died 
about  1890. 

LiT«RiTtm«.— W.  Ellis,  Polyntfian  Reuarchet,  1863 ;  A.  H. 
Keane,  *  Relations  of  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Inter-Oceanic  Races 
and  tankages,'  in  JAI  ix.  254,  ISSO;  A.  R.  Wallace,  Mala]/ 
Archipelago  1886;  H.  von  Rosenberg,  Die  MalayiS'-M  Archi- 
val, 1»76 ;  H.  Clifford,  In  Court  and  Kampana,  IS'J"  ;  W.  H. 
Fumess,  Folklore  in  Bomev,  Wi'.l ;  C.  Bock,  The  Ileadhuntert 
of  Borneo,  1881 ;  J.  P.  Thomson,  Britixh  Sew  Guinea,  1892  ; 
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AUSTRALIA.  —  i.  Introduction.  —  Linguistic 
research  shows  that  Australia  is  occupied  by  three 
distinct  groups  of  languages,  of  which  two  are 
related  to  each  other,  while  the  third  is  inde- 
pendent of  them  in  vocabulary  and  grammar,  and 
shows  little  internal  cohesion.  The  last  group, 
named  'northern'  by  Schmidt,  occupies  the  north 
of  Australia  and  descends  beyond  20°  S.  only  in 
the  centre,  where  it  is  found  as  far  as  27°  S.  (the 
Amntas),  The  other  two  groups,  '  old '  and  '  new' 
Australian,  distinguished  by  the  way  in  which 
they  form  the  genitive,  occupy  the  remainder  of 
the  continent.  By  far  the  greater  area  falls  to 
the  '  noAv  '  group,  split  into  nine  sub-groups.  Tlie 
main  '  old  Australian  area  is  in  Victoria  with 
traces  along  the  east  coast ;  it  seems  to  be  related 
to  the  Tasmanian  languages.  The  two  Australian 
groups  are  related  to  each  other  in  syntax  and 
vocabulary,  but  less  intimately  than  are  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  each  group  among  themselves 
(Man,  1U08).  The  grouping  of  tribes  arrived  at 
on  this  philological  basis  does  not  correspond  very 
closely  to  those  given  by  any  other  mode  of  classi- 
fication, for  material  culture,  social  organization, 
initiation  ceremonies,  and  burial  customs  give 
somewhat  conflicting  results  ;  but  on  the  wliole 
the  three  last  are  di.strihuted  in  a  way  whidi  may 
be  harmonized  with  the  linguistic  data,  if  we 
allow  fur  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  transmlNsion. 
Thus,  the  eight-class  tribes  are  wholly  within  the 
'northern '  area ;  they  reckon  descent  in  the  male 
line,  and  though  there  are  other  districts  iu  Aus- 


tralia—notably parts  of  Victoria  and  the  coast  of 
Queensland — where  there  is  patrilineal  descent  of 
the  classes  or  phratries,  both  these  and  the  no-class 
areas  belong  to  the  old  Australian  speech-groups 
or  are  contiguous  to  them. 

The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  initia- 
tion ceremonies.  The  rites  of  circumcision  and 
Bub-incision  are  unknown  in  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  the  greater  part  of  Queensland,  and  the 
coastal  portions  of  West  Australia ;  but  we  may 
readily  explain  their  penetration  into  the  Neo- 
Australian  south-central  area  as  the  result  of 
transmission,  though,  of  couise,  some  amount  of 
infu,sion  of  foreign  blood  may  have  contributed 
to  the  result.  Simple  burial  is,  as  a  rule,  charac- 
teristic of  both  the  Australian  groups,  and  in  the 
old  group  it  is  accompanied  by  the  practice  of 
buihling  a  hut  upon  the  grave — a  custom  which 
they  shared  with  their  neighbours,  the  Tasmanians. 
The  grave  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  abode  of 
tlie  soul,  though  we  find  sporadically  the  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  travel  to  the  west,  or, 
where  there  is  a  belief  in  a  god,  to  reside  with  him. 
In  the  •  Northern '  area,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
certain  adjacent  districts,  the  body  is  submitted 
to  various  processes,  and  the  essential  funerary 
rite  seems  to  be  the  disposal  of  the  bones,  which 
marks  the  time  at  which  the  spirit  of  the  dead  is 
believed  to  go  to  its  own  phice.  It  may  be  noted 
that  special  treatment  of  the  bones  is  a  well-marked 
feature  of  funeral  rites  in  parts  of  New  Guinea. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  more  intangible 
sphere  of  beliefs,  we  are  on  more  uncertain  ground ; 
it  is  indisputable  that  belief  in  a  tribal  All-P'ather 
prevailed  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  parts 
of  South  Australia ;  that  it  has  been  recorded  but 
rarely  outside  this  area  does  not  necessarily  mean 
more  than  that  the  recorder  has  not  penetrated 
very  far  into  the  ideas  of  the  natives  with  whom 
he  was  familiar.  So  far,  however,  as  our  evidence 
goes,  it  seems  that  the  All-Father  belief  is  pre- 
eminently characteristic  of  the  old  Australian 
group  ;  it  is  found  among  important  tribes  of  the 
Neo-Australian  group,  such  as  the  Wiradjuri  and 
the  Kamilaroi,  but  tliere  is  no  record  of  it  among 
the  Darling  tribes  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Queensland.  So  far  as  we  have  evidence  for  it, 
the  totemism  of  the  northern  area  seems  to  difl'er 
widely  from  that  which  is  found  elsewhere  in 
Australia,  and  save  among  the  Dieri  and  other 
contiguous  tribes  there  is  no  record  of  Intichiuma 
ceremonies  except  in  this  part  of  the  continent. 

2.  Religion. — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy as  to  the  genuine  aboriginal  character, 
and,  this  being  conceded,  the  real  status  of  the 
Australian  All-Father.  There  is,  however,  satis- 
factory evidence  that  Baiame,  about  whom  the 
controversy  has  turned  in  the  main,  was  recognized 
in  the  Wellington  valley  before  the  advent  of  the 
Church  of  England  Mi.ssion  in  18.32  {Man,  1905, 
No.  28) ;  and,  though  a  Wesleyan  mission  existed 
there  in  1828,  before  Henderson  collected  his  facts, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  could  have 
exerted  any  great  inlluence,  certainly  not  enough 
to  introduce  such  a  figure  as  Baiame  into  the 
initiation  rites  of  the  aborigines,  as  it  must  have 
done  if  the  theory  of  the  missionary  origin  of  these 
anthropomoriihic  beings  is  to  be  maintained. 

There  is  naturally  more  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
position  occupied  in  the  aboriginal  view  of  the 
universe  by  Baiame  and  his  congeners  j  some 
authors  have  denied  that  the  term  'god'  can  pro- 
perly be  aiiidied  to  them  (Folklore,  ix.  290-3'29), 
while  olheis  have  maintained  that  they  are  eternal, 
omniscient,  all  powerful  creators.  Probably  the 
truth  lies  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former  view. 
At  the  initiation  cevciiuiiiies  of  the  Euahlayi  tribe, 
accuidiug  to  .Mrs.  Langloh  i'aiker,  an  excellent 
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authority,  Baiame  is  proclaimed  as  'Father  of 
All,  whose  laws  the  tribes  are  now  obeying.'  He 
established  the  rule  that  tribes  at  the  fishing 
ground  should  keep  peace ;  he  gives  rain  to  the 
orphan  who  cries  for  it ;  he  is  prayed  to  at  the 
bora  ('initiation  ceremonies')  and  at  funerals,  and 
his  name  means  '  great' ;  his  fijiure  is  made  in  earth 
on  the  bora  ground  (Parker,  Euahlayi  Tribe,  It.). 
Some  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  Australian  All-Father 
have  arisen,  however,  because  the  disputants  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  beliefs  of  the  various 
tribes  show  not  only  different  degrees  of  develop- 
ment, but  actual  differences  in  kind.  Schmidt  has 
pointed  out  {Anthropos,  1908)  that  we  seem  to 
nave  three  strata:  (1)  the  belief  in  an  All-Father 
pure  and  simple ;  (2)  the  belief  in  an  All-Father 
who  has  taken  over  features  of  a  tribal  ancestor  ; 
(3)  the  belief  in  a  being  of  this  kind  who  is  also 
the  creator,  has  wives  and  children,  and  (in  the 
case  of  Baiame)  is  sometimes  depicted  as  ruling 
the  world  through  a  subordinate.  As  examples  of 
these  three  classes  of  belief  may  be  cited  :  (1)  the 
Kumai  view  of  Mungan-ngaua  ;  (2)  the  Theddora, 
Wolgal,  Ngarego,  and  Yuin  view  of  Daramulun  ; 
and  (3)  the  Wiradniri,  Kamilaroi,  and  Euahlayi 
view  of  Baiame.  Bunjil  also,  the  All-Father  of 
the  Central  Victorian  tribes,  belongs  to  the  third 
category.  This  theory  depends  on  complicated  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  distribution  (a)  of 
phratries,  (6)  of  totems,  and  (c)  of  sex-totems,  from 
which  Schmidt  has  produced  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  primary  dark  race,  represented  by  the  crow, 
upon  which  two  successive  waves  of  migration, 
represented  by  the  eaglehawk  and  the  emu,  have 
descended.  He  argues  that  both  Daramulun  and 
Baiame  were  not  indigenous,  but  originally  tribal 
heroes  of  the  invaders,  the  former  of  the  eagle- 
hawk  race,  the  latter  of  the  emu  race  ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  Baiame,  if  he  were  the  All-Father  of  the 
indigenous  tribes,  combined  therewith  the  charac- 
ter of  tribal  ancestor  of  the  invading  tribes.  On 
this  point  there  is  not  much  evidence  on  either 
side,  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  tells  in  favour  of  the 
s  view  that  Baiame  was  introduced  by  the  invaders ; 
for  it  is  reported  (Aiistralian  Anthropological 
Journal,  i.  14)  that  the  Minkins,  on  the  Lower 
Leichardt,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  believe 
in  a  god  Gooaree  who  lives  in  Wamoo  ;  Baiamai 
came  from  Warderah  and  taught  them  initiation 
ceremonies.  So,  too,  the  Mikadoons  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  believe  in  Gumboo,  and  say  that 
Baiamai,  who  taught  them  initiation  ceremonies, 
came  from  an  island  beyond  Australia.  Howitt 
has  already  called  attention  (Native  Tribes,  p.  498) 
to  the  fact  that  the  evil  spirit,  Coen,  at  Sydney, 
had  a  namesake  Kohin  on  the  Herbert  River  ;  and 
if,  as  it  seems,  we  are  entitled  to  regard  these  as 
identical,  there  is  no  reason  for  mistrusting  the 
evidence  for  a  belief  in  Baiame  just  south  of  the 
Gulf  on  the  score  of  its  distance  from  the  seat  of 
the  Baiame-cult  in  N.  S.  Wales.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  may  be  noted  that  i)recisely  at  this  puint 
south  of  the  Gulf  the  Neo-Australian  langu:iy:os 
stretch  northwards  into  the  territory  of  the 
northern  group.  In  this  account  Baiame  figures 
as  tribal  hero,  not  as  creator  or  All-Father,  pre- 
cisely as  Schmidt's  theory  requires. 

The  following  tribes  are  mentioned  by  Howitt 
{op.  cit.  488ft'.)  as  having  the  All- Father  belief: 
Narrinyeri  (Nurrundere  or  Martumraere) ;  Wiim- 
baio_  (Nurelli)  ;  S.  W.  Victoria  (Pimmeheal); 
Wotjobaluk,  Kulin,  and  Woeworung{Bunjil,  Mami- 
n^orak,  or  Mamingata) ;  Kumai  (Mungan-ngaua) ; 
Wathiwathi  (Tha-tha-puli)  ;  Tatathi  (Tulong)  ; 
Theddora,  Ngarego,  and  Yuin  (Daramulun,  Papang, 
or  Biamban);  Kamilaroi  and  Wiradjuri  (Baiame) ; 
Port   Stephens   and    Herbert    River    (Coen) ;    S. 


Queensland  (Maamba  and  Birral).  About  some  of 
these,  however,  e.g.  Birral,  we  have  no  information, 
and  it  is  mere  guesswork  to  include  them  among 
the  All- Fathers.  Birral  may  well  be  identical  with 
Bedall  (Thome,  Queen  of  the  Colonies,  317),  who  is 
said  to  have  made  the  world  long  ago,  when  he 
floated  on  the  water,  in  form  like  a  nuge  turtle  two 
miles  across  the  back.  In  this  being  we  see  few 
or  none  of  the  traits  of  the  All-Father.  In  the 
Moreton  Bay  district,  however,  Buddai  seems  to 
have  been  the  equivalent  of  Baiame  (Lang,  Cooks- 
land,  1847,  459). 

There  is  therefore  good  prima  facie  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  belief  in  an  All-Father  south- 
east of  the  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  to 
Moreton  Bay.  Beyond  this  area  we  have  certain 
evidence  only  from  the  west  coast  between  Gerald- 
ton  and  Albany,  where  Mamma  Gnara,  Father  of 
All,  is  reverenced  {Trans.  Buy.  Soc.  S.  Aust.  xvi. 
488).  Captain  Bradshaw  has  informed  the  present 
writer  that  on  the  Victoria  River  a  being  is  recog- 
nized who  watches  over  the  morals  of  the  tribes, 
and  the  same  is  reported  of  Kohin  on  the  Herbert 
River  ;  but  in  neither  case  is  the  epithet  '  Father 
of  All '  reported,  and  there  is  no  evidence  even  of 
moral  influence  on  the  part  of  the  beings  reported 
from  the  Larrakia  of  Port  Darwin  by  Foelsche 
(Curr,  Australian  Race,  i.  253).  The  Cape  River 
tribes  are  said  (ib.  iii.  146)  to  believe  in  a  being  in 
the  sky,  to  whom  good  men  go  when  they  die. 

In  the  central  area  some  tribes  seem  to  believe 
in  a  being  not  unlike  Baiame  ;  but  the  evidence  as 
to  the  beliefs  of  these  peoples  is  hardly  satisfactory. 
Spencer  and  GUIen  {Northern  Tribes,  502 f.)  say 
that  Twanyirika  of  the  Aruntas  and  Unmatjeras, 
and  Katajalina  of  the  Binbingas  are  bugbears,  pure 
and  simple,  whose  function  is  to  keep  the  women 
and  children  in  subjection  ;  Tumana  of  the  Kaitish 
and  Murtu-murtu  of  the  Warramungas  are  simply 
Alcheringa  {(j[.v.)  ancestors.  Atnatu  of  the  Kaitish 
stands  by  himself;  he  made  the  Alcheringa  and 
stands  in  a  real  relation  to  the  initiation  cere- 
monies ;  for  he  is  pleased  when  the  operators  sound 
the  bull-roarer,  and  angry  when  they  do  not ;  but 
he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  morality. 

In  this  account,  however,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  being  known  as  Altjira,  whom  Strehlow  reports 
as  known  to  the  Aruntas  ( Veroffentlichungen  aus 
dem  Volker-MuseuTn  Frankfurt,  1. 1 ),  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  mentioned  by  GUlen  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Horn  Expedition  (1896)  under  the  name  of 
Ulthaana  ('spirit').  It  is  therefore  open  to  question 
how  far  the  account  given  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  in 
Northern  Tribes  can  be  regarded  as  exhaustive. 

For  the  Dieri  our  evidence  is  equally  uncertain. 
Gason  reported  that  they  believed  in  a  good  spirit 
Mura-mura ;  but  subsequently  the  Mura-mura  were 
ascertained  to  be  mythical  ancestors,  like  the  Muk- 
Kurnai  and  the  Alcheringa  ancestors  generally 
(Ho\vitt,  op.  cit.  487).  Recently,  however,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Dieri  believe  in  Mura,  a 
good  spirit,  distinct  from  the  Mura-mura. 

Associated  with  the  All-Father  of  the  south- 
eastern area  is  often  an  evil  being,  sometimes 
described  as  his  son,  sometimes  independent. 
Thus  Henderson  {Notes,  147)  says  : 

*  Mudgegong:  is  an  evil  spirit,  who,  after  iiaving  derived  hia 
existence  from  Piame  ( =  Baiame),  declared  war  upon  him  and 
now  endeavours  with  all  his  power  to  frustrate  his  undertakings. 
The  offspring  of  Piame  were  numerous,  but  the  whole  with  the 
exception  of  two  were  destroyed  by  Mudgegong,  who  converted 
them  into  different  wild  animals.  .  .  .  The  evil  spirit  seemed  to 
be  described  under  the  form  of  the  eaglehawk.  .  .  .  Certain 
dramatic  representations  appear  to  be  performed  ;  the  principal 
one  is  emblematic  of  the  destruction  of  the  eaglehawk  by  Piame.' 

Another  account  (Macarthur,  N.  S.  Wales,  1837, 
ii.  301 )  makes  Wandong — one  of  the  sons  of  Baiame 
mentioned  by  Henderson — the  author  of  evil ;  and 
a  third  makes  Daramulun  himself  the  opponent 
(on  these  myths  and  their  explanation  see  Schmidt, 
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in  Anthr<^o»,  iii.).  The  same  antithesis  is  made 
between  Bunjil  and  Palyan,  Coen  and  Potoyan, 
etc.  Schmidt's  view  is  that  these  myths  date  from 
the  racial  conflicts :  where  the  crow  race  gained 
the  day,  Bunjil  ('  eaglehawk ')  is  the  defeated  ;  else- 
where Mudgegong  (' eaglehawk ')  is  also  defeated, 
but  not  by  the  crow. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion  in  the  various  reports ;  thus  Coen, 
whom  Howitt  regards  as  equivalent  to  Daramulun, 
is  depicted  as  an  evil  being  (see  Howitt,  op.  cit. 
486).  Other  evil  beings  are  Brewin  among  the 
Kumai  (J A I  xiii.  191,  xiv.  321,  note  2),  Tou  in 
South  Australia,  Koochie  among  the  Dieri,  Jingi  in 
West  Australia. 

It  has,  however,  frequently  happened  that  an 
evil  being  has  been  reported,  who,  on  examination, 
turns  out  to  be  simply  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man. 
Thus  among  the  Wiradjuri  baggecn  is  not  a  proper 
name ;  in  Western  Victoria  'His.hai  (Colonial  Tramp, 
1891,  99)  reports  an  evil  deity  Muurup,  who  comes 
in  the  lightning  to  destroy  them,  eats  children,  etc. ; 
the  owl  is  his  messenger ;  he  lives  under  ground 
and  commands  the  evil  spirits.  But  we  learn  from 
Howitt  that  Muurup  is  the  soul  of  a  dead  man ; 
hence  the  name  can  hardly  be  of  any  specific  deity, 
but  must  apply  to  the  dead  in  general,  who  are 
especially  feared  in  the  south  of  Australia. 

Female  deities  are  unknown  in  Australia,  but  in 
a  certain  number  of  cases  the  evil  beiu"  is  believed 
to  be  of  the  female  sex  ;  thus  Kurriwilban,  wife  of 
Kogorowen,  is  described  as  an  enemy  of  mankind 
(Threlkeld,  Aust.  Language,  1892,  48). 

3.  Burial. — From  the  point  of  view  of  burial 
customs,  the  Australian  tribes  fall  into  two  groups. 
(1)  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
•nd  the  coastal  portions  of  West  Australia,  simple 
burial  without  alternative  rites,  such  as  cremation, 
is  the  rule,  save  in  an  enclave  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Murray  River.  (2)  In  Northern  Territory  and 
Queensland,  simple  burial  without  alternative  rites 
is  also  found,  though  how  far  the  absence  of  alter- 
native rites  means  that  our  information  is  defective 
is  an  open  question  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  body  is  ex- 
posed on  a  platform,  or  the  flesh  is  eaten,  or  the 
body  is  buried  and  the  bones  subsequently  exliumed. 
The  main  funeral  ceremony  is  connected  with  the 
disposal  of  the  bones.  This  rite,  however,  is  often 
reserved,  as  is  cannibalism,  for  specially  favoured 
individuals,  such  as  warriors,  magicians,  etc.  Alter- 
native rites  are  used  where  the  subject  was  un- 
important, owing  to  old  age  or  youth. 

Corresponding  to  these  two  classes — simple  burial 
and  complex  rites — there  seem  to  be  diU'erent  views 
as  to  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  In  the  south  the 
grave  seems  to  be  regarded  in  many  cases  as  its 
abode  ;  in  the  north  it  remains  witn  the  body  or 
the  bones  till  the  latter  are  finally  disposed  of,  and 
then  goes  to  its  own  place.  Fear  of  the  dead  seems 
to  be  more  prominent  in  the  south. 

In  Victoria  and  the  south  of  N.  S.  Wales  a  hut 
was  frequently  built  upon  the  grave,  in  which  the 
widow  or  another  relative  sat  during  the  time  of 
mourning.  This  is  also  a  Ta.siiianian  custom,  and 
strengthens  the  evidence  for  the  intimate  connexion 
of  the  Victorian  tribes  with  the  Tasmanian  (see 
Folklore,  vol.  xix.  [1908]  p.  388). 

4.  Future  life. — Australian  beliefs  as  to  a  future 
life  are  generally  vague,  and  our  information  is 
defective.  At  Port  Lincoln  (Trans.  Philoaopliical 
Institute  of  Victoria,  v.  188)  it  was  believed  that 
the  soul  was  so  small  as  to  be  able  to  ji.'iss  tlirou;;h 
a  chink ;  after  death  it  went  to  an  island,  and 
could  dispense  with  further  nourishment ;  a  redhill 
accompanied  the  soul  on  its  journey.  Near  Adelaide, 
however  (Gerstiicker,  Reisen,  1854,  iv.  364),  it  was 
held  that  the  soul  lived  in  trees  during  the  day, 
and  came  down  at  night  to  eat  caterpillars,  frogs. 


etc. ;  concurrently  with  this  (?),  it  was  believed 
that  the  soul  went  west  to  an  abyss  at  death.  The 
Euahlayi  believe  that  tlie  spirit  of  a  dead  man  goes 
with  the  spirits  of  dead  relatives  to  Oobi  Gobi,  a 
sacred  mountain,  from  which  he  is  hoisted  to 
Bullimah,  Baiame's  residence,  by  certain  spirits 
called  Mooroobeaigunnil  (Parker,  EualUayi  Tribe, 

According  to  Spencer-Gillen''  (145,  174),  re-incar- 
nation is  everywhere  the  creed.  Tliis  has  been 
questioned  by  Strehlow  (Globus,  xci.  285,  xcii. 
123  ;  Veroffentlichungen  aus  den  Vulkcr-Museum 
Frankfurt,  i..  Introduction),  and  the  real  facts  are 
not  yet  ascertained.  Strehlow,  however,  reports 
two  Aranda  beliefs.  According  to  one,  there  is 
an  island  of  the  dead,  from  which  a  spirit  returns 
for  temporary  re-incamation,  lasting  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  is  finally  annihilated ;  the  other  affirms 
that  the  good  dead  live  with  Altjira,  the  sky -being. 
In  the  place  of  the  re-incamation  doctrine,  Strehlow 
finds  tne  belief  that  the  germ  (ratapa)  of  a  child 
issues  from  the  body  of  a  totemic  ancestor,  or  that 
an  ancestor  throws  a  small  bull-roarei  at  a  woman, 
in  whose  body  it  changes  to  a  child. 

5.  Cult  of  the  dead. — Although  totemic  ancestors 
figure  largely  in  myth  in  some  parts,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  cult  of  ancestors.  The 
dead  are  feared ;  certain  powers  are  ascribed  to 
them,  such  as  raising  storms,  sending  rain,  pro- 
curing a  good  catch  of  fish,  and  appeals  of  various 
sorts  are  made  to  them  (Collins,  Enn.  Colony  in 
N.  S.  Wales,  1798-1802,  i.  601 ;  J.  S.  Lang,  Abori- 
gines,  31  ;  Lumholtz,  Among  Cannibals,  1S89,  282; 
Ogle,  Colony  of  West  Aust.,  1839,  58  ;  Salvado, 
Mimoires historiques,  1854, 276;  Stephens,  Hist.  ofS. 
Aust.,  1838,  78,  etc.),  but  not  specially  as  ancestors. 
Near  Adelaide  the  spirits  of  enemies  were  kept  quiet 
by  magic  spells  ( Verh.  d.  Gesell.f.  Erdkunde,  i.  194). 
Sleeping  on  the  grave  of  a  dead  man  was  one  of  the 
methods  of  becoming  a  magician  (Mauss,  Pouvoirs, 
17,  etc.).  There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  natives, 
when  they  die,  return  as  white  men  (Roth,  Bull.  5, 
p.  16).  "There  are  also  traces  of  a  belief  in  trans- 
migration (3Ian,  1905,  No.  28). 

6.  Soul. — All  natives  of  Australia  seem  to  have 
held  an  animistic  view  of  man,  though  the  sky- 
beings  are  regarded  as  corporeal.  But  as  to  their 
view  of  the  soul,  etc.,  we  have  only  scanty  informa- 
tion. Mrs.  K.  L.  Parker  records  tbat  the  Euahlayi 
attributed  to  each  person  three  spirits :  Yowee,  the 
soul  which  leaves  the  body  only  at  death  ;  Dowee, 
a  dream  spirit ;  Mulloowil,  a  shadow  spirit ;  and, 
sometimes,  Yunbeai,  or  tutdlary  animal  ([?]  spirit) 
(Euahlayi  Tribe,  35). 

On  the  Tully  R.,  Qu.,  the  soul  is  associated  with 
the  shadow  and  the  breath  ;  the  koi  goes  away 
during  sleep  ;  after  death  it  goes  into  the  bush.  On 
the  Bloomfield  R.  the  wau-vni  is  associated  with  the 
breath,  but  is  independent  of  the  ghost.  At  Cape 
Bedford  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  man's  spiritual 
part.  On  the  Pennefather  R.  the  ngai  and  the 
c/ioi  are  distinguished  ;  the  latter  leaves  the  corpse 
at  death  and  wanders  in  the  bush  ;    the   former 

fas-ses  into  the  body  of  eon,  daughter,  or  sister. 
!oth  are  associated  with  the  heart  and  afterbirth 
(Roth,  Bull.  5.  17-19). 

7.  Magic. — With  regard  to  magical  practices, 
there  are  well-marked  differences  between  the 
northern  group  and  the  remainder  of  Australia. 
Among  the  central  tribes  magic  is  practised  by 
both  men  and  women  without  speciaj  initiation, 
save  in  the  Anula  tribe,  where  the  magician  is  the 
producer  of  evil,  not  the  doctor.  The  initiated 
medicine-man  has  the  duty  of  protecting  the  com- 
munity or  individual  members  against  the  magio 
of  others.  Among  the  south-eastern  tribes,  how- 
ever, the  medicine-man  is  both  worker  of  magio 
and  doctor  indifferently  ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
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the  practice  of  raagic  is  nsnally  confined  to  initiated 
men,  though  Mrs.  Parker  mentions  a  witch-woman 
among  the  Euahlayi. 

In  some  tribes  the  magician  is  so  by  birth  ; 
among  the  Anulas  only  one  kin  performs  these 
functions  ;  among  the  Tongarankas  a  boy  inherits 
his  powers  from  his  fatlier  (Mauss,  op.  cit.  10 ; 
Howitt,  404).  More  often,  liowever,  initiation  is 
by  revelation  from  the  dead,  from  spirits,  or  from 
the  All-Father,  or  else  knowledge  is  communicated 
by  other  magicians.  Occasionally  a  man  who  has 
wcaped  miraculously  from  a  violent  death  is  reputed 
a  magician. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  at  their  initiation 
medicine-men  have  introduced  into  their  bodies 
certain  stones,  usually  fragments  of  quartz,  upon 
which  their  magic  powers  depend,  and  which  may 
be  caused  to  leave  their  bodies  if  they  partake  of 
alcohol,  hot  drinks,  etc.,  or  are  bitten  by  ants. 
The  Euahlayi  believe  that  all  magicians  have  a 
nagual  (' indiWdual  totem'),  which  is  forbidden 
food  to  them,  which  they  can  cause  to  appear  to 
others,  and  whose  shape  they  can  themselves 
assume. 

The  commonest  form  of  magic,  practised  all  over 
Australia,  is  '  pointing' ;  hair,  etc.,  are  used  in  the 
south  and  east ;  spells  are  common  ;  in  Queensland 
a  man's  lifeblood  is  said  to  be  withdrawn  by  the 
mangani ;  and  magic  may  be  worked  by  an  ettipy 
of  the  victim  (Roth,  5.  28 ;  Howitt,  354 ;  Spencer- 
Gillen  ^,  455  ;  Mauss,  Pouvoirs,  passim,  etc.). 

In  connexion  with  magic,  mention  must  be  made 
of  rain  -  making.  The  office  of  rain  -  maker  was 
often  distinct  from  that  of  medicine-man,  especially 
among  the  Dieri,  where  all  participated  in  the 
rites  ;  the  ceremonies  may  almost  be  termed  re- 
ligious. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  totemic 
ceremonies  of  tlie  centre  and  north. 

8.  Totemism. — The  nngunl,  associated  with  the 
magician  among  the  Euahlayi  and  elsewhere,  is 
probably  rare  in  most  parts  of  Australia  (for  pos- 
sible cases  see  A  ust.  Assoc,  for  the  AilvanceTnent  of 
Science  Reports,  iii.  515,  v.  638 ;  Science  of  Man, 
yii.  91 ;  cf.  Man,  1904,  No.  53).  Of  kin  totemism 
in  the  S.  and  E.  we  know  little  beyond  the  names 
of  the  animals.  In  some  cases  the  killing  of  the 
animal  is  forbidden,  but  among  the  Euahlayi  there 
is  no  restriction.  It  is  the  nagual  that  is  sacro- 
sanct, but  it  is  forbidden  to  mimic  or  speak  ill  of  a 
totem.  The  totem  also  helps  the  human  being 
(Howitt,  400  ;  Parker,  21). 

The  totemism  of  the  north  and  centre  appears  to 
be  generically  diflerent  from  that  on  the  south  and 
east.  The  local  grouping,  the  great  number  of 
totems,  and  their  connexion  with  Intichiuma  cere- 
monies, are  all  important  difl'erentia.  Still  more 
important  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  in  the  south-east 
totems  are  animals ;  in  the  south,  centre,  and  in 
South  Queensland,  animals  and  plants,  the  latter 
fewer  than  the  former;  among  the  Aruntas  both 
in  fairly  equal  numbers ;  and  in  North  Australia, 
as  in  New  Guinea,  the  plant  totems  outnumber  the 
animals  (see  Schmidt,  in  Anlhropos,  iii.). 

A  progressive  change  is  also  noticeable  with 
regard  to  the  eating  of  the  totem,  which  is  per- 
mitted among  the  Aiandas  alone ;  in  both  the 
Aranda  and  the  Kaiti^h  tribes  tlie  totem  must  be 
eaten  at  the  Intichiuma  ceremonies.  Among  the 
Warramungas  it  is  ottered  to  men  of  the  totem  by 
others,  but  not  eaten.  Finally,  in  the  Binbin<ni  and 
other  tribes  it  is  neither  eaten  nor  oflered.  It  has 
been  mentioned  above  that  the  yunbeai  ('nagual') 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  soul.  There  are  traces 
of  a  similar  animistic  view  of  ordinary  totemism. 
Amon"  both  the  Euahlayi  and  tlie  Warramungas 
one  of  the  divinatory  ceremonies  to  discover  a 
murderer  consists  in  observing  the  tracks  near  the 
body ;  tba  track  of  a  snake  indicates  that  a  man  of 


the  snake  totem  is  the  culprit  (Spencer-Gillen  *, 
519,  526  ;  K.  L.  Parker,  op.  cit.  89). 

So-called  '  sextotemism '  is  found  in  Soutk 
Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  mainly 
on  the  coast.  Each  sex  has  a  '  brother '  or  '  sister,' 
wliom  they  respect  and  regard  as  the  creator  of 
their  sex.  The  sacrosanct  animals  are  usually  small 
birds  (wren,  nightjar,  etc.)  or  the  bat. 

9.  Initiation  ceremonies. — The  initiation  cere- 
monies fall  into  two  main  groups:  (1)  the  central 
tribes  west  of  a  line  from  near  Adelaide  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  practise 
circumcision,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
area  near  Adelaide,  sub-incision  also  ;  knocking  out 
of  teeth  is  kno^vn  and  practised  in  this  part  of 
Australia,  but  has  no  special  significance  ;  and  (2) 
along  the  west  coast  and  in  Victoria  and  New 
Soutli  Wales  the  initiation  ceremony  consists  in 
the  knocking  out  of  the  boj^s  tooth.  North  of  the 
Queensland  border  even  this  feature  is  wanting, 
and  combats,  real,  not  simulated,  with  spears,  clubs, 
etc.,  test  the  manhood  of  the  youths.  Whereas  in 
the  central  area  the  ceremonies  are  performed  by 
successive  stages,  so  that  a  youth  attains  his  privi- 
leges gradually,  the  initiation  customs  of  the  eastern 
tribes  admit  him  at  once  to  all  the  privileges  of 
manhood,  though,  of  course,  his  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tribe  is  naturally  small  until  he  has 
attained  riper  years  ( Howitt,  609-677 ;  Curr,  op.  cit., 
passim  ;  Spencer-Gillen  ^,  passim). 

In  connexion  with  the  initiation  ceremonies, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  system  of  food  pro- 
hibitions, which  perhaps  attains  a  greater  develop- 
ment in  Australia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Eyre  {Journal,  1845,  ii.  293)  records  parti- 
culars of  South  Australian  customs.  Up  to  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten,  boys  were  free  to  eat  any  food  ;  then 
twenty  or  thirty  diflerent  animals  and  birds  were 
forbidden  them  ;  ten  years  later  some  of  these  re- 
strictions were  relaxed,  but  new  ones  were  imposed  ; 
married  men  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  were  for- 
bidden eight  or  ten  articles  of  diet ;  old  men  were, 
again,  free  to  follow  their  inclinations.  There  were 
similar  lists  of  prohibited  foods  for  girls  and  women. 

10.  Bull-roarer. — There  are  well-marked  varia- 
tions with  regard  to  the  bull-roarer.  In  the  south- 
east of  New  South  Wales  it  is  associated  with 
Daramulun  ;  elsewhere  in  the  colony  and  in  Central 
and  North  Australia  it  is  associated  with  a  spirit  or 
spirits  in  the  exoteric  doctrine  ;  but  the  young  men 
are  taught  its  real  nature  at  initiation.  Both  in 
New  South  Wales  and  in  South  Australia  two  bull- 
roarers  were  used,  one  large,  the  other  small,  which 
were  sometimes  said  to  be  male  and  female.  Among 
the  west  coast  tribes  of  the  Gulf  the  bull-roarer  is 
rare,  but  here  too  the  women  are  told  that  it  is  the 
voice  of  an  evil  spirit.  On  the  Georgina  River  a 
large  sacred  bull-roarer  is  found,  and  side  by  side 
with  it  a  small  one,  which  is  simply  a  toy.  In  some 
parts  of  North  Queensland  children  of  both  sexes 
use  it  as  a  toy,  in  others  only  boys.  On  the  Bloom- 
field  River  the  boys  are  taught  the  use  of  it  at  the 
initiation  ceremonies ;  but  they  are  permitted  to  use 
it  in  the  presence  of  women,  so  tnat  it  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  a  toy.     See  Bull-roarer. 
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AUTHORITY.  — i3«/fni<i<m  and  scone. —The 
word  '  authority,'  as  used  in  ordinary  language, 
always  implies  a  certain  amount  of  coerciveness. 
The  most  common  meaning  is  that  of  a  power  to 
enforce  obedience.  But  the  sense  varies  according 
to  the  sphere  in  wliich  the  authoritative  power  is 
exercised.  As  regards  action,  it  is  the  power  which 
enforces  obedience.  Authority  and  obedience  are 
correlative  terms,  supremacy  oeing  implied  on  the 
part  of  authority,  and  dependence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  to  obey.  Autliority  has  the  right 
and  the  power  to  say  the  last  word,  and  to  give  a 
decision  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Its  judg- 
ment is  final.  But  there  is  also  a  use  of  the  word 
which  reveals  it  as  operative  in  the  sphere  of 
opinion,  belief,  and  action.  The  final  test  of  belief 
and  of  opinion  is  action,  and  authority  in  this 
regard  is  the  power  which  is  held  to  have  the  right 
to  influence  opinion,  to  induce  belief,  and  so  to 
lead  to  action.  That  is  to  say,  this  view  really  is 
a  phase  of  the  view  which  looks  on  authority  as 
the  power  that  enforces  obedience,  for  it  shows 
authority  at  work  in  that  sphere  which  ultimately 
issues  in  obedience.  It  reveals  the  process  by 
which  obedience  is  won.  The  right  to  influence 
opinion,  to  induce  belief,  to  persuade  a  m.an  to 
take  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  which  belongs  to 
authority,  is  thus  the  way  to  command  obedience. 
Yet  there  is  a  shade  of  dili'erence  in  the  two  aspects 
of  authority  set  forth  above.  In  that  view  which 
regards  authority  as  the  power  that  commands 
obedience,  we  abstract  from  the  way  and  means 
by  which  it  persuades  the  man  to  obey,  and  fix 
our  attention  on  the  categorical  command  which 
must  be  obeyed.  In  the  other  case,  authority  is 
presented  as  rational,  as  proving  its  right  to  com- 
mand, as  presenting  itself  in  an  attitude  of  per- 
suasion, as  leading  the  object  of  authority  to  lend 
his  own  assent  to  the  demand  made  on  him.  Tlie 
power  to  create  opinion,  to  inlluence  belief,  and  to 
constrain  to  action  is  exercised  with  a  view  to 
enforce  obedience.  This  power  may  be  exercised 
in  many  ways,  varying  according  to  the  sphere  of 
operation,  the  means  available,  and  the  end  in 
view.  In  the  intellectual  sphere  it  may  take  the 
form  of  authoritative  opinion,  the  view  of  a  man 
who  has  the  expert  knowledge  which  few  others 
have  at  command.  It  may  take  the  form  of  testi- 
mony as  to  matters  of  fact  of  which  he  is  or  has 
been  the  only  witness.  In  short,  it  may  take  a 
thousand  forms  ;  but  the  outcome  in  every  case  is 
to  win  assent,  to  constrain  belief,  and  to  influence 
action. 

The  common  element  in  all  forms  of  authority  is 
ultimately  to  enforce  opinion,  and  to  constrain 
belief.  Without  tliis  element  of  coerciveness, 
authority  has  no  real  meaning.  All  authority 
inhibits,  forces,  or  pains.  It  is  of  its  very  nature 
so  to  act.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  authority  must 
be  prepared  to  justify  itself,  and  to  show  that  it 
has  the  right  to  command,  and  the  power  to  en- 
force its  behests.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself  ;  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end.  What  that  end  may  be  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  determine.  It  may  be  that 
HttflTding  is  correct  when  he  says  : 

•  Authority  can  never  be  anything  but  a  meano,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  is  subordinate  to  the  principle  of  personality, 
u  mediate  value  must  always  be  subordinate  to  immediate 
value.  The  burden  of  proof  must  always  lie  with  those  who 
wish  to  inhibit,  limit,  force,  or  pain.  Authority  pleads  as  its 
Justification  that  it  is  the  necessary  condition  for  the  comolete 
carrying  out  of  the  principl*  of  personaUty '  (r**  Fhiiotophy  0/ 
JUUgion,  p.  279). 

To  HefiTding  the  principle  of  authority,  while  it 
has  its  own  place  and  function,  is  subordinate  to 
the  principle  of  personality.  This  is  a  difl'erent 
contrast  from  the  familiar  one  of  the  antithesis  of 
authority  and  reason,  with  which  literature  is  so 
well  acquainted.  Hbffding  is  concerned  with  the 
principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Values,  and  for 


the  right  estimate  of  values  the  principle  of  Per- 
sonality, he  holds,  is  of  supreme  worth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  his  theory,  or  to  discuss  it. 
The  main  thing  is  that  for  him  the  principle  of 
authority  is  not  ultimate.  It  must  justify  itself. 
There  is  another  view  which  we  may  take  from 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 


'  Authority,  as  I  have  been  using  the  term,  is  in  all  > 

contrasted  with  Reason,  and  stands  for  that  group  of  non- 
rational  causes,  moral,  social,  and  educational,  which  produces 
its  results  by  psychic  processes  other  than  reasoning'  (The 
Foundations  of  lielUf,  p,  219).  *  If  we  are  to  judge  with  equity 
between  these  rival  claimants,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  u 
Authority  rather  than  Reason  to  which,  in  the  main,  we  owe 
not  religion  only,  but  ethics  and  politics ;  that  it  is  Authority 
which  supplies  us  with  essential  elements  in  the  premises  of 
science ;  that  it  is  Authority  rather  than  Reason  which  lays 
deep  the  foundations  of  social  life  ;  that  it  is  Authority  rather 
than  Reason  which  cements  its  superstructure.  And  though 
it  may  seem  to  savour  of  paradox,  it  is  yet  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  if  we  would  find  the  quality  in  which  we  most  notably 
excel  the  brute  creation,  we  should  look  for  it  not  so  much  in 
our  faculty  of  convincing  and  being  convinced  by  the  exercise 
of  reasoning,  as  in  our  capacity  for  influencing  and  being  iQ> 
fluenced  through  the  action  of  Authority  '  (ib.  p.  229  f.). 

In  drawing  out  the  contrast  between  authority 
and  reason,  Mr.  Balfour  dwells  with  delight  on 
customary  opinion,  habit,  and  on  that  'group  of 
non-rational  causes — moral,  social,  and  educational 
— which  produces  its  results  by  psychic  processes 
other  than  reasoning.'  He  has  forgotten  to  ob- 
serve that  in  all  tliese  processes  reason  is,  at  all 
events,  implicit.  For  the  customs,  traditions,  and 
social,  moral,  and  educational  influences  in  the 
midst  of  wliich  we  live,  have  been  the  products  of 
rational  beings,  of  beings,  in  short,  who  have  been 
imijlicitly  rational  from  the  beginning.  All  the 
causes  which  he  claims  for  autliority  may  be  better 
assigned  to  reason.  He  refuses  to  let  reason  pos- 
sess authority,  for,  he  says,  '  Authority  as  such  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  dumb  in  the  presence  of 
argument.'  It  is  instructive  to  read  why  it  should 
be  so.  But  we  may  not  linger  over  his  ingenious 
argumentation.  Our  contention  is  that  authority 
need  not  fear  argument,  when  it  insists  on  its 
legitimate  claim  to  influence  or  coerce  men.  But 
thun  its  claim  must,  like  all  claims,  submit  to 
criticism  ;  and,  when  it  does  so,  it  need  not  take 
refuge  in  groups  of  non-rational  causes,  or  in  that 
dim  mysterious  region  of  instinct  to  which  Mr. 
Balfour  consigns  it.  For  there  are  many  voices 
which  speak  to  us  with  authority,  and  to  none  of 
them  can  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  without  paying  an 
appropriate  penalty.  That  penalty  may  be  stated, 
and  the  sanction  of  any  true  authority  may  be 
vindicated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  reason. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  in  every  sphere  of 
human  activity,  and  in  every  sphere  of  human 
thought,  there  is  something  wliich  may  rightly  be 
called  authority.  The  sanctions  by  which  authority 
vindicates  its  attitude  may  vary  with  each  sjihere, 
but  in  all  of  them  there  is  authority  with  its 
appropriate  sanctions.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
make  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  spheres 
in  which  authority  has  its  appropriate  place  and 
function.  To  do  so  would  be  to  enumerate  all  the 
sciences,  all  the  arts,  all  the  philosophies,  and,  ia 
short,  ail  those  achievements  of  the  human  mind 
which  are  embodied  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
But  we  may  ask — 

I.  Is  there  an  authority  in  science?  And  if  so, 
what  are  its  functions,  and  what  are  its  sanctions! 
Waiving  the  question  as  to  the  abstract  nature  of 
science,  and  as  to  the  depreciation  of  it  on  that 
account,  may  we  not  say  that  it  is  through  the 
achievements  of  science  that  we  have  won  control 
over  the  external  world,  and  subdued  it  to  the  uses 
of  man  !  It  may  be  quite  true  that  nature  is  more 
complex  and  more  subtle  than  our  sciences,  and 
that,  while  we  speak  of  heat,  light,  electricity, 
gravitation,  and  dwell  on  these  in  our  abstract 
fashion,  every  particle  of  matter  is  at  the  same 
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time  in  some  state  of  temperature,  in  some  electric 
condition,  and  so  on.  Yet  so  far  science  has  read 
the  meaning  of  nature,  and  has  subjected  itself  to 
the  authority  of  nature.  The  external  world  has 
been  controlled  by  man,  and  subdued  to  his  uses 
only  because  he  has  submitted  himself  to  its 
authority.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  strive  to 
ignore  the  law  of  gravitation,  but,  if  he  does  so,  he 
will  never  build  a  house.  Practical  work  in  the 
external  world  is  possible  only  if  a  man  submits  to 
the  authority  placed  on  him  by  the  nature  of  that 
world.  We  do  not  mean  only  that  he  must  recog- 
nize those  great  and  universal  characteristics  of 
nature  which  science  has  expressed  under  such 
generalizations  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  such  like, — lie 
must  have  regard  to  the  particular  nature  of  every 
natural  object  with  which  he  has  to  do.  He  must 
deal  with  stones  according  to  the  qualities  of  stones, 
with  timber  according  to  the  qualities  of  timber, 
and  with  other  things  after  tiieir  kind.  These 
dictate  to  science  and  to  men  generally  the  con- 
ditions under  which  work  must  be  done.  In 
building  hia  bridges  man  must  make  allow- 
ance for  the  contraction  of  iron  under  cold  and 
for  its  expansion  under  heat.  The  nature  of  his 
material  and  the  laws  of  physics  speak  to  him 
with  an  authoritative  voice,  and  if  he  ventures  to 
disregard  that  authority,  he  must  pay  the  price. 
He  will  find  it  sanctioned  by  tumbling  houses, 
falling  bridges,  and  general  ■ftTeck  and  ruin. 
Nature  will  do  anything  for  one  who  knows  how 
to  make  her  work,  but  sne  will  do  nothing  for  one 
who  does  not  know  her  way  and  her  limitations. 
We  take  from  the  sciences  our  first  example  of 
authority,  and  we  have  begun  here  because  we 
find  that  the  authority  of  nature  can  be  justified, 
and  that  reason  quite  recognizes  the  validity  of 
the  claim  which  nature  presents  to  man  in  the 
system  in  which  he  lives. 

Reason  can  recognize  the  processes  and  methods 
of  nature.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  science  de- 
pends on  the  presupposition  of  the  rationality  of 
nature.     Acting  on  that  supposition,  science  has 

guestioned  nature,  has  experimented  with  her, 
as  come  to  know  her,  has  summed  up  its  know- 
ledge of  nature  in  the  special  sciences,  and  has 
succeeded  in  this  venture  just  because  it  has 
recognized  the  order  of  nature  as  real,  objective, 
authoritative.  The  value  of  the  generalizations 
of  science  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  represent 
nature,  and  that  they  may  be  verified  in  the 
processes  and  in  the  facts  of  nature.  This  means 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  recognized  by  man 
as  authoritative,  and  science  has  taken  it  as 
such.  No  doubt,  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  order  of  nature  and  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind.  The  correspondence  exists, 
whatever  the  explanation  of  it  may  be.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  afield  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  correspondence.  Nor  is  it 
necessary ;  for,  whether  we  hold  that  mind  gives 
laws  to  nature  or  the  converse,  the  correspon- 
dence stands.  Mind  and  nature  are  related  the 
one  to  the  other.  So,  whether  we  inquire  into 
the  order  of  nature  or  into  the  constitution  of 
mind,  we  are  led  to  something  common  to  both. 
For  nature  ia  rational,  is  a  system,  and  mind  finds 
that  the  rationality  in  natme  is  akin  to  the 
rationality  of  which  it  is  conscious  in  itself. 

2.  Authority  of  the  laws  of  reason.— When  we 
inquire,  therefore,  into  the  constitution  of  mind, 
we  start  with  the  presupposition  that  we  shall 
find  it  rational,  just  as  we  have  found  nature  to 
be  rational.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
mind  is  that  it  has  the  power  of  transcending  par- 
tioolar  experiences,  and  of  making  universal  and 
necessary  propositions,   which  it  believes  to    be 


true  always  and  everywhere.  These  judgments 
are  disclosed  to  it  on  reflexion,  but  from  their  verj 
uature  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  experi- 
ence, and  without  them  experience  would  not  b« 
possible.  They  are  of  such  a  kind  that  the  mind 
recognizes  their  truth  and  validity  as  soon  as  it 
understands  them.  They  bear  on  the  face  of  them 
their  o>vn  irresistible  evidence.  It  b  impossible 
for  us  to  think  of  an  event  happening  without  a 
cause.  The  law  of  causation  rules  our  thinking, 
and  of  an  unrelated  event  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive. Axioms  are  axiomatic.  We  cannot  think 
without  them.  It  makes  no  difierence  whether  we 
call  them  '  axioms,'  or  designate  them  '  postulates' ; 
in  either  case  they  are  there  as  the  foundation 
of  all  our  thinking.  Without  them  we  should 
fall  into  contradiction,  and  lapse  into  confusion. 
Thought  must  be  consistent  with  itself,  that  is,  it 
must  not  be  self-contradictory,  and  thought  must 
be  consistent  with  reality.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  universal  and  necessary  judgments  must  be 
prepared  to  vindicate  their  validity.  They  must 
submit  to  criticism,  and  show  themselves  in  their 
universal  and  necessary  character.  They  must 
show  themselves  in  all  the  glory  of  their  self- 
evidence  ;  they  must  be  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
opposite  of  them  is  inconceivable ;  and  they  must 
prove  that,  unless  we  accept  them,  our  ttunkiug 
wUl  be  self-contradictory.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  these  axioms.  Two  and  two  make 
four,  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time — on  such  axioms  as  these  all  are  agreed, 
whatever  the  explanation  of  their  validity  may 
be.  All  thinking  must  assume  the  law  of  non- 
contradiction, as  all  fruitful  thinking  must  re- 
cognize the  validity  of  the  laws  of  logic. 

These  axioms  are  authoritative,  and  are  authori- 
tative in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  They 
enforce  obedience  to  them  under  the  sanction  that, 
if  they  are  dbregarded,  thinking  will  be  inept, 
unfruitful,  nonsensical.  In  this  sphere  the  anti- 
nomy between  authority  and  freedom,  between 
authority  and  reason,  between  the  principle  of 
authority  and  the  principle  of  personality,  does 
not  emerge.  For  the  principle  of  authority  here 
is  the  very  principle  of  reason  itself,  and  these 
necessary  and  universal  judgments  are  those  which 
make  freedom,  personality,  and  reason  possible. 
For  reason  can  be  exercised  only  on  the  basis  of 
universality  and  necessity.  Because  there  is  a 
fixed  order  of  nature,  and  necessary  laws  of  reason, 
freedom  is  possible,  and  ideals  may  be  conceived 
and  realized.  If  there  were  no  axioms,  if  there 
were  no  universal  and  necessary  judgments,  no 
fixed  properties  of  things,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  mind  to  conceive  ends  and  adopt  means  for 
their  realization.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for 
man  to  maintain  a  rational  relation  to  a  random 
world.  The  main  thing,  however,  to  insist  on 
here  is  that  these  universal  and  necessary  judg- 
ments speak  to  us  with  authority,  coerce  our 
opinions  and  beliefs,  and  constrain  us  to  action 
consistent  with  them.  They  have  thus  the  note 
of  authority,  and  enforce  themselves  on  us  ^vith 
very  drastic  sanctions.  Our  thinking,  our  action, 
and  even  our  feeling  must  be  consistent  with  them, 
and  must  proceed  with  a  due  regard  to  theii 
supremacy. 

3.  Authority  in  the  sphere  of  civil  life. — Wo 
have  seen  that  authority  is  rightly  exercised  over 
us  by  the  external  order  of  the  world,  and  by  the 
laws  of  mind  itself,  and  that  the  sanctions  are  of 
the  most  real  and  emphatic  order.  Can  we  find  a 
legitimate  sphere  for  authoritv,  with  appropriate 
sanctions,  in  the  sphere  of  civil  life,  in  the  sphare 
of  morals,  and  in  the  sphere  of  religion  t  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  in  these  spheres  a  denial  of 
authority  involves  self-contradiction.    Disloyalty, 
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disobedience,  and  anarchy  are  possible,  as  history 
abundantly  shows.  Take  the  case  of  government, 
and  ask.  What  is  the  place  of  authority  in  it? 
Here  clearly  we  must  bring  in  a  number  of  con- 
siderations which  were  not  needed  in  relation  to 
the  authoritativeuess  of  laws  of  nature  and  laws 
of  mind.  With  his  usual  insight  and  sagacity. 
Bishop  Butler  sets  forth  the  essential  note  of 
government  when  he  says  : 

*Tbe  annexing  pleasure  to  some  actionB,  and  pain  to  others, 
in  our  power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  giving  notice  of  this  ap- 
pointment beforehand  to  those  whom  it  concerns,  is  the  proper 
formal  notion  of  government.  ...  If  civil  magistrates  could 
make  the  sanctions  of  their  laws  take  place,  without  interposing 
at  all,  aft«r  they  had  passed  them,  without  a  trial  and  the 
formalities  of  an  execution  ;  if  they  were  able  to  make  their 
laws  execute  themselves,  or  every  offender  to  execute  them 
upon  himself — we  should  be  just  in  the  same  sense  under  their 
government  then  as  we  are  now  ;  but  in  a  much  higher  degree, 
ftnd  more  perfect  manner '  (Analogy,  pt.  1,  ch.  ii.). 

Attaching  pleasure  to  some  actions  and  pains 
to  others,  and  giving  notice  of  the  appointment 
beforehand,  is  the  proper  notion  of  government. 
Let  us  take  this  conception  with  us,  as  we  seek 
to  investigate  the  function  of  authority  in  civil 
government.  The  State  is  the  source  of  authority 
within  its  dominions.  It  is  the  maker  of  laws: 
in  its  judicial  function  it  is  the  administrator,  and 
in  its  executive  function  it  is  the  active  agency  in 
enforcing  obedience.  All  local  authorities  are  de- 
rived from  the  State.  These  may  be  administra- 
tive, like  town  and  county  authorities,  authorities 
dealing  with  public  health,  and  so  on  ;  they  may 
be  judicial ;  or  they  may  be  commercial ;  yet  each 
delegated  authority  derives  its  power  from  the 
State,  and  is  responsible  to  the  State  for  its  exer- 
cise. The  authority  of  each  independent  State  is 
snpreme  within  its  own  dominion.  It  might  be 
asked,  What  is  the  State,  and  from  what  source 
is  its  authority  derived  ?  That  is  too  large  a 
question  to  be  discussed  here  (see  art.  GOVERN- 
MENT). But  it  may  be  well  to  learn  from  com- 
petent authority  what  is  meant  by  law,  by 
sovereignty,  and  by  subjection  and  obedience. 
Austin  tells  us  that-— 

'Laws  set  by  God  to  men,  laws  established  by  political 
superiors,  and  laws  set  by  men  to  men  (though  not  by  political 
superiors)  are  distinguished  by  numerous  and  important  dillcr- 
ences.  but  agree  in  this,  that  all  of  them  are  set  by  rational 
aod  Intelligent  being's  to  intelligent  and  rational  beings' 
(Lteture$  on  JuriapnuUnce,  vol.  i.  p.  3  [3-vol.  ed.  1801]). 
Again,  '  Of  the  laws  set  by  men  to  men,  some  are  established 
y>j  political  superiors,  sovereign  and  subject ;  by  persons  exer- 
Ofiing  supreme  and  subordinate  government,  in  independent 
nations,  or  independent  political  societies'  (p.  2).  As  to  the 
flourca  of  law,  it  is  thus  stated  :  *  Every  positive  law,  or  every 
law  simply  and  strictly  so  called,  is  set  by  a  sovereign  jicrson, 
or  a  sovereign  body  of  persons,  to  a  member  or  members  of  the 
Independent  political  society  wherein  that  person  or  body  is 
sovereign  or  supreme.  Or,  changing  the  expression,  it  is  set  by 
a  monarch  or  sovereign  member  to  a  person  or  persons  in  a  8tat« 
of  subjection  to  its  author'  (p.  109).  A^ain,  'The  notions  of 
sovereignty  and  independent  political  society  may  be  expressed 
concisely  thus :  if  a  determinate  human  superior,  not  in  a 
habit  of  obedience  to  a  like  superior,  receive  habitual  obedience 
from  the  bulk  of  a  given  society,  that  determinate  superior  ia 
soverei^  in  that  society,  and  thesociety  (including  the  superior) 
is  a  society  political  and  inde}>endent '  (p.  170). 

It  may  be  well  to  refer  in  this  connexion  to 
Maine's  The  Early  History  of  Institutions,  p. 
349  f.,  for  an  independent  contribution  to  Austin's 
theory  of  sovereignty  and  subjection.  As  to  tlie 
theory  itself,  it  is  very  abstract,  and  the  great 
political  facts  are  reduced  and  attenuated  to  ab- 
stractions, in  which  the  fact  of  sovereign  service 
and  the  loyalty  of  subjects  have  disapjieared.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  description  of  abstract  sovereignty 
and  abstract  obedience  attenuated  to  the  utter- 
most. Yet,  after  all,  it  does  not  lielp  us  much  in 
our  inquiry.  It  may  be  desirable  for  the  student 
to  read  more  modern  contributions  to  the  theory 
of  the  State,  especially  tliose  which  have  been 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  by  tlie 
great  idealist  school  moie  or  less  dominated  in 
this  regard  by  Hegel.     Reference  may  be  made  to 


Green's  'Principles  of  Political  Obligation'  (Col- 
lected Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  445) : 

'  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  State  as  an  aggregation  of 
individuals  under  a  sovereign — equally  so  whether  we  suppose 
the  individuals  as  such,  or  apart  from  what  they  derive  from 
society,  to  possess  natural  rights,  or  suppose  them  to  depend 
on  the  sovereign  for  the  possession  of  rights,  A  State  pre- 
supposes other  forms  of  community,  with  the  rights  which 
arise  out  of  them,  and  exists  only  as  sustaining,  securing,  and 
completing  them.  In  order  to  make  a  State,  there  must  have 
been  families  of  which  the  members  recognized  rights  in  each 
other  (recognized  in  each  other  powers  capable  of  direction 
by  reference  to  a  common  Good) :  there  must  further  have  been 
intercourse  between  families,  or  between  tribes  that  have  grown 
out  of  families,  of  which  each  in  the  same  sense  recognized 
rights  in  the  other.  The  recognition  of  a  right  being  very  far 
short  of  the  deOnition,  the  admission  of  a  right  in  each  other 
by  two  parties,  whether  individuals,  families,  or  tribes,  being 
very  different  from  agreement  as  to  wliat  the  right  consists  in 
— what  it  is  a  right  to  do  or  acquire — the  rights  recognized 
require  definition  and  reconciliation  in  a  general  law.  When 
such  a  general  law  has  been  arrived  at,  regulating  the  position 
of  members  of  a  family  towards  each  other  and  the  dealings  of 
families  or  tribes  with  each  other  ;  when  it  is  voluntarily  recog- 
nized by  a  community  of  families  or  tribes,  and  maintained  by 
a  po\ser  strong  enough  at  once  to  enforce  it  within  the  com- 
munity and  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  community  against 
attacks  from  without,  then  the  elementary  State  has  been 
formed.' 

For  the  vindication  of  the  exercise  of  authority 
in  a  State,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  dwell  on  the  ab- 
stract relationship  of  sovereign  and  subject  or  on 
the  independence  of  a  State ;  the  authority  must 
be  vindicated  on  other  grounds.  Green  has  shown 
that  a  State  is  not  an  assemblage  of  mere  indi- 
viduals under  a  common  government.  Individuals 
are  already  united  by  moral  bonds ;  they  are  in 
families,  in  tribes,  and  as  such  are  in  mutual 
recognition  of  rights  and  duties.  Those  in  authority 
must  do  service,  and  must  justify  their  action  on 
the  ground  of  recognized  worth  or  good  achieved ; 
or  even  on  the  lower  ground  of  utility.  Authority 
must  justify  its  existence.  Aristotle  has  well  re- 
cognized and  insisted  on  the  obligation  to  service 
which  attaches  to  those  who  exercise  authority. 
He  shows  that  a  State  is  not  an  association  formed 
exclusively  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  for 
military  strength,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
commerce.  The  object  of  the  State  is  the  pro- 
motion of  the  higher  life.  When  men  are  associ- 
ated together  in  a  State,  '  the  object  of  their 
association  is  to  live  well — not  merely  to  live.' 

'  Virtue  and  vice  are  matters  of  earnest  consideration  to  all 
whose  hearts  are  set  upon  good  and  orderly  government.  And 
from  this  fact  it  is  evident  tliataState  which  is  not  merely  nomin- 
ally, but  in  the  true  sense  of  tiie  word  a  State,  should  devote  ita 
attention  to  virtue.  To  neglect  virtue  is  to  convert  the  political 
association  into  an  alliance  differing  in  nothing  except  in  the 
local  contiguity  of  its  members  from  the  alliance  formed  be- 
tween distant  States,  to  convert  the  law  into  a  mere  covenant, 
or,  OS  the  sophist  Lycophron  said,  a  mere  surety  for  the  mutual 
respect  of  rights,  without  any  qualification  for  producing  [food- 
iiess  or  justice  in  the  citizens.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  is  the 
true  view  of  the  State,  i.e.  that  it  promotes  the  virtue  of  its 
citizens'  (Aristotle's  Politics,  bk.  iii.  ch.  0,  WeUdon's  tr.  p. 
124  f.). 

The  aathority  of  a  State  is  not  justified  by  the 
mere  fact  of  sovereignty  ;  the  sovereignty  must  be 
of  a  certain  character.  According  to  Aristotle,  it 
must  be  an  institution  in  which  goodness,  virtue, 
and  justice  are  produced  in  the  citizens.  The 
State,  in  more  modem  pliraseology,  must  be  an 
institution  in  which  a  man  can  find  Iiiraself,  realize 
liimself,  and  by  its  means  bo  able  to  live  a  rich, 
full,  and  gracious  life.  It  must  be  the  home  in 
wliich  his  ideals  are  so  far  realized,  which  in  the 
history  of  the  past  and  in  the  situation  of  the  pre- 
sent aliords  ideals  worthy  of  imitation  to  the 
citizen  in  all  the  variety  of  his  manifold  endeav- 
our. The  authority  of  a  nation  over  its  citizens  is 
thus  justiiiod  by  the  tradition  of  the  nation,  by  its 
achievement  in  former  ages,  by  tlie  ideal  it  sets 
before  thorn  at  the  present  liour,  and  by  its  pro- 
mise for  tlie  future.  The  authority  of  a  State  can 
neither  bo  measured  nor  justilied  by  the  material 
force  which  it  has  at  its  command  to  enforce 
obedience.     Force  is  no  remedy,  nor  can  it  win 
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the  lo3-alty  of  the  governed.  Without  loyalty 
the  exercise  of  authority  is  hindered,  contined, 
rendered  inefTective.  It  makes  no  diilerence  in 
the  final  is.sue  whether  power  is  exercised  by  a 
king  or  by  the  citizens  themselves ;  for,  if  it  is 
exercised  unworthily,  it  casts  a  blight  on  the  flower 
of  loyalty,  which  is  essential  to  the  full  exercise 
of  authority.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
State  is  an  ethical  institution,  and  while  material 
force  is  needed,  yet  the  exercise  of  that  force  is 
conditioned  by  the  fact  that  it  must  alwaj's  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  higher  values.  Autliority  and 
joyalty  must  go  hand  in  hand  in  every  State  which 
is  worthy  of  the  name.  Of  the  manifold  relations 
of  governor  and  governed,  of  the  claims  which  the 
Stat«  has  a  right  to  make  on  its  citizens,  of  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  over  against  the  State, 
and  of  the  limits  of  civil  obedience  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  s{)eak  here.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the 
due  exercise  of  authority  in  this  sphere  must 
always  be  in  such  ways  as  to  carry  with  it  the 
consent  of  the  citizen,  to  arouse  his  loj-alty,  to 
deepen  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  State,  and  to 

?uicken  him  to  do  the  State  enthusiastic  service. 
n  this  sphere,  too,  authority  has  to  justify  itself 
by  its  fruits. 

4.  Authority  in  morals. — We  have  passed  in- 
sensibly to  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  sphere 
of  moral  life.  Is  there  a  Categorical  Imperative? 
Is  there  an  Ought,  a  law  binding  on  us,  which  we 
must  obey  unconditionally,  and  cannot  disobey 
except  at  our  direst  peril  ?  To  these  (juestions  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  an  exhaustive  answer 
within  our  limits.  The  facts  of  the  moral  life  are 
BO  various,  the  explanations  of  them  so  numerous, 
and  the  theories  of  ethics  so  manifold,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  isolate  the  voice  of  authority,  and  to 
give  here  a  distinct  and  categorical  answer.  Yet 
the  ordinary  moral  consciousness  speaks  of  virtue 
and  vice,  of  good  auid  evil,  and  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  it  has  definite  meanings  when  it  uses  these 
ethical  contrasts.  It  has  a  notion  that  virtue  and 
vice  relate  to  character,  that  good  and  evil  relate 
to  the  end  of  life,  and  that  right  and  wrong  refer 
to  a  standard.  It  is  conscious,  also,  that  they 
all  relate  somehow  to  an  ideal  of  conduct.  When 
it  speaks  of  right  and  wrong,  it  sets  up  a  standard 
of  conduct ;  when  it  speaks  of  good  and  evil,  it 
passes  a  judgment  on  the  end  and  purpose  of  life  ; 
and  when  it  speaks  of  virtue  and  vice,  it  recognizes 
an  ideal  of  character  which  it  feels  ought  to  be 
realized  in  practical  life. 

Students  of  ethics  will  remember  Kant's  treat- 
ment of  the  ordinary  moral  consciousness,  which 
in  his  Metaphyiic  of  Ethic  he  analyzes,  on  the 
way  towards  his  theoretical  exposition  of  ethic. 
Kant  lays  stress  on  the  Good  Will  as  the 
absolute  example  of  Good.  He  insists  that  the 
aim  of  the  practical  reason  is  to  produce  an 
absolutely  good  will,  not  a  will  which  is  good  only 
as  a  means  to  happiness.  A  good  wul  is  the 
supreme  good,  though  it  may  not  have  attained 
to  completeness.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  per- 
fectly goodwill  is  not  attainable  in  its  fullness 
here,  Kant  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  notion  of 
duty.  He  assumes  that  the  good  will  in  its  com- 
pleteness is  wholly  rational,  and  obeys  witliout 
question  or  hesitation  the  law  of  reason.  But  in 
a  being  like  man,  who  has  passions  and  desires  as 
well  as  reason,  the  good  will  is  not  wholly  "ood. 
Hence  the  need  of  the  conception  of  Duty.  Kant 
insists  that  duty  excludes  not  only  all  direct  viola- 
tion of  morality  but  all  acts  the  motive  of  which  is 
inclination,  even  when  these  are  not  in  themselves 
opposed  to  duty.  In  the  second  place,  he  i-lmws 
that  the  moral  value  of  an  action  is  determined  by 
the  maxim  or  subjective  principle  of  will  which  it 


manifests,  not  in  relation  to  the  object  which  actJ 
upon  desire.  And  he  concludes,  in  the  third  place, 
that  duty  may  be  defined  as  the  obligation  to  act 
from  reverence  for  law  (cf.  J.  Watson,  The  Phil- 
osophy of  Kant  Explained  [1901],  to  which  the 
present  writer  is  deeply  indebted).  Man,  how- 
ever, is  a  being  whose  desires  are  not  invariably 
in  harmony  with  reason.  But  a  good  will  cannot 
be  determined  by  natural  inclination  ;  it  must  be 
determined  solely  by  the  principle  of  duty  for 
duty's  sake.  There  is  thus  a  dualism  in  human 
nature,  there  are  wants  and  desires  which  demand 
satisfaction,  and  there  is  reason,  which  prescribes 
conformity  to  duty.  What  is  the  relation  of  duty 
to  desire?  In  answering  this  question,  Kant 
passes  from  the  analysis  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness to  the  problem  of  moral  philosophy.  And 
among  other  questions  he  asks  this  one,  SVTiat  ia 
the  nature  of  the  supreme  good  ?  He  derives  it 
from  the  idea  of  moral  perfection,  which  reason 
forms  a  priori  and  connects  inseparably  with  the 
conception  of  a  free  will.  The  principle  of  mo- 
rality is,  and  must  be,  independent  of  experience, 
and  derives  its  authority  solely  from  reason.  As 
Dr.  Watson  says : 

'  We  learn  three  thmf;rs  :  firstly,  that  all  moral  conceptions 
proceed  from  reason  entirely  a  priori ;  secondly,  that  it  ts  of 
giipreme  importance  to  set  the  conceptions  of  niorality  before 
the  mind  in  their  purity,  and  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  a 
true  theory  of  morality,  but  also  as  an  aid'  in  practical  life  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  principles  of  pure  practical  reason,  unlil^e  those 
of  theoretical  reason,  do  not  depend  in  a  sense  upon  the  peculiar 
nature  of  man,  but  are  derived  from  the  verj'  conception  of  a 
rational  being,  and  therefore  apply  to  all  rational  beings*  (op. 
cit.  p.  317). 

Following  out  these  assumptions,  Kant  proceeds 
to  set  forth  the  metaphysic  of  moralitj'.  The 
Categorical  Imperative  is  expounded,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  it  he  sets  forth  the  laws  of  the  universal 
imperative  of  duty.  '  Act  as  if  the  maxim  from 
which  you  act  were  to  become  through  your  will  a 
universal  law  of  nature.'  Another  law  reached  by 
him  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  into  which  we 
cannot  enter,  is,  '  Act  so  as  to  use  humanity, 
whether  in  your  own  person  or  in  the  person  of 
another,  always  as  an  end,  never  as  merely  a 
means.'  And  a  third  law  arises  to  complete  the 
series :  '  Act  in  conformity  w  ith  the  idea  of  the 
will  of  every  rational  being  as  a  will  which 
lays  down  universal  laws  of  action.'  [We  nse 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Watson.]  Enthusiastic 
Kantians  have  compared  these  with  Newton's 
three  laws  of  motion.  There  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  recognizing  their  abiding  worth.  Nor 
need  there  be  any  hesitation  in  acknowledging 
the  indebtedness  of  mankind  to  Kant  for  his 
lofty  teaching  regarding  the  conception  of  Duty. 
It  is  a  permanent  gain  that  he  has  shown  the 
impossibility  of  deriving  the  Categorical  Impera- 
tive from  what  he  caUs  the  Hypothetical  Im- 
perative. It  is  the  practice  in  some  schools  of 
thought  to  derive  the  binding  character  of  obli- 
gation from  the  fact  that,  if  we  are  to  gain  an  end, 
we  must  nse  the  appropriate  means.  This  is  quite 
true.  If  I  am  to  become  a  teacher,  I  must  qualify 
myself  for  the  office.  And  so  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  any  other  means  by  which  an  end  is  gained. 
I  may  decline  to  be  a  teacher,  and  so  be  discharged 
from  the  training  needed  for  a  teacher.  But  I 
may  not  decline  to  be  moral.  The  demand  of 
morality  on  me  is  absolute.  For  this  demonstra- 
tion the  world  is  indebted  to  Kant. 

The  severely  abstract  character  of  Kant's  ethic 
has  given  rise  to  difficulties.  It  is  hard  for  the 
student  of  his  ethic  to  find  a  point  of  contact  with 
this  working-day  world.  It  is  also  severely  intel- 
lectual, and  seems  to  disregard  the  real  nature  of 
man.  A  common  praj'er  of  religious  men,  both  in 
the  congregation  and  in  .solitude,  is,  '  Incline  my 
heart  to  keep  Thy  law.'    If  this  prayer  is  answered. 
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and  the  heart  is  inclined  to  keep  the  law,  immedi- 
ately the  act  is  removed  from  the  spliere  of  duty, 
for  inclination  has  nothing  to  do  with  duty.  To 
touch  moralitj'  with  emotion  would  seem  to  destroy 
its  character.  Yet  on  some  occasions  Kant  seems 
himself  to  be  filled  with  emotion.  This  is  specially 
the  case  in  his  commanding  and  striking  address 
to  Duty,  and  when  he  contemplates  the  majesty 
of  the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  law 
within.  Are  we  to  .say  that  in  these  moments 
Kant  is  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  morality  !  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Kant  in  his  analysis  of  the 
moral  consciousness  has  forgotten  the  feelings  and 
emotions  and  desires.  Or,  when  he  remembers 
them,  he  thinks  of  them  only  as  disturbing  ele- 
ments, as  hindr.inces  to  the  working  of  the  Cate- 
gorical Imperative.  He  has  not  apparently  con- 
templated the  pos.sibilitj'  of  a  man  doing  his  duty 
because  he  likes  to  do  it.  If  statutes  m.ay  become 
songs,  if  a  man  may  learn  to  love  the  law,  how 
does  it  stand  with  liim  ?  Is  he  moral  or  is  he 
outside  of  morality  ?  Apparently  in  his  analysis 
Kant  has  left  out  this  possibility.  It  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  Herbert  Spencer  also  comes  to  a  similar 
conclusion,  for  he  thin  Us  that  in  a  perfectly  evolved 
State  the  sen.se  of  obligation  will  cease,  as  duty 
will  become  ple,a.-ure,  and  the  strain  will  no  Ioniser 
be  needed  (Data  of  Ethics,  §  47).  In  his  exposition 
Dr.  Watson  says : 

'  A  p«rfectly  good  will  ag^rees  with  the  rational  will  of  maD 
In  oonforminpr  to  objective  laws,  hut  it  differs  in  not  being 
ander  an  oblipition  to  conform  to  theni.  An  imperative  has 
no  meaning  as  applied  to  the  Ltiviiie  will  or  any  other  holy 
wllJ,  fluch  a  will  being  by  its  very  nature  in  harmony  with  tlie 
law  of  reason.  Imperatives  are  therefore  limited  to  beings 
whose  will  is  imperfect,  such  as  the  will  of  man,  expressing  as 
they  do  the  relation  of  objective  law  to  an  imperfect  will '  (up. 
eit.  p.  318). 

It  seems  a  somewhat  curious  outcome.  Is  an 
Imperative  less  imperative  when  I  consent  to  its 
rationality,  and  consent  w  ith  my  whole  nature  so 
completely  that  all  its  impulses,  desires,  and 
longings  are  constrained  so  thoroughly  that  all 
opposition  to  it  pas.ses  away  ?  Is  the  imperative- 
ness of  the  Imperative  less  than  before  ?  Does  an 
Imperative  ever  become  real  and  operative  until  I 
lay  it  on  myself,  and  make  it  binding  on  myself  ? 
Does  it  cease  when  I  am  able  to  make  it  wholly 
operative  ?  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is 
Bomething  lacking  in  the  analysis  of  the  moral 
consciousness  instituted  by  Kant.  It  neglects  feel- 
ing. It  forgets  that  the  moral  appeal  is  directed 
not  to  the  intellect  alone  ;  to  the  will  alone.  It 
commands  that  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  and 
the  desires  shall  be  yoked  to  duty,  and  that  man 
as  a  whole  and  as  a  community  shail  become  moral. 
Moral  authority  does  not  cea.se  when  the  will  of 
man  becomes  wholly  the  good  will,  nor  does  obli- 
gation cease  when  man  is  wholly  moralized.  The 
statute  does  not  cease  to  he  a  statute  when  it  be- 
comes a  song,  nor  does  the  law  vanish  when  the 
heart  of  man  is  inclined  to  keep  it.  We  may  not 
inquire  further,  in  this  place,  into  the  nature  of 
moral  obligation,  nor  need  we  discuss  the  various 
views  of  it  which  have  ajipoared  in  the  history  of 
ethics.  It  is  sudicient  for  us  to  have  indicated 
that  morality  has  aiitbority,  from  whatsoever 
source  it  may  be  conceived  to  How.  Man  feels 
that  he  is  bound  to  attain  a  certain  character,  to 
live  up  to  a  certain  staniliird,  and  to  attain  to  that 
ideal  of  life  which  can  be  de.->cribed  as  good.  The 
inward  moral  feeling  must  agree  with  an  objective 
reality,  and  his  judgment  of  values  must  be  rooted 
in  reality.  The  objective  worth  must  be  realized  in 
the  inward  life.  Here,  however,  we  pass  beyond 
the  bounds  of  ethics,  and  enter  into  the  sphere  of 
religion. 

5.  Authority  in  religion. — In  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion, authority  takes  on  a  new  form,  speaks  to 
us  with  a  new  voice,  and  passes  from  the  sphere  of 


the  impersonal  into  that  of  the  personal  life.     Ab 
Hegel  finely  says : 

'  All  the  various  peoples  feel  that  it  is  in  the  religious  con- 
sciousness they  possess  truth,  and  they  have  always  regarded 
reli^on  aa  constituting  their  true  dignity  and  the  Sabbath  of 
their  lives.  Whatever  awakens  in  us  doubt  and  fear,  all  sorrow, 
all  care,  ...  we  leave  behind  on  the  shores  of  time  ;  and  as 
from  the  highest  peak  of  a  mountain,  tar  away  from  all  definite 
view  of  what  is  earthly,  we  look  down  calmly  on  all  the  limita. 
tions  of  the  landscape  and  of  the  world,  so  with  the  spiritual 
eye  man,  lifted  out  of  the  hard  realities  of  this  actual  world, 
contemplates  it  as  something  having  only  the  semblance  of 
existence,  which,  seen  from  this  pure  region,  bathed  in  the 
beams  of  the  spiritual  sun,  merely  reflects  back  its  shades  of 
colour,  itfi  varied  tints  and  lights,  softened  away  into  eternal 
rest '  (Philusophy  0/  Jictigitni,  Kng.  tr.,  vol.  I.  p.  8). 

It  is  in  the  sphere  of  religion  that  all  the 
authorities  referred  to  above  are  harmonized, 
unified,  and  made  eflective  in  a  grander  manner. 
For  it  is  here  that  we  can  gather  them  into  a 
unity,  and  see  them  to  be  one,  for  thej'  reflect  the 
absolute,  central  unity  of  the  universe.  When  we 
speak  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  the  authoritative 
character  of  its  system,  we  really  mean  the  unity 
which  is  given  to  the  universe  by  the  mind  which 
informs  it,  and  by  the  presence  enshrined  in  it.  It 
is  the  primary  revelation  of  God,  and  speaks  to  us 
with  a  Divine  meaning ;  and  when  we  read  its 
meaning  we  are  thinking  the  thoughts  of  God. 
So,  also,  when  we  read  and  decipher  the  laws  of 
reason,  think  out  the  first  principles  of  reason, 
and  act  on  its  axioms,  we  are  dealing  with  reason 
which  is  not  merely  ours,  but  is  also  objective  and 
authoritative.  So,  also,  when  we  read  history, 
dwell  on  the  life  of  man  organized  into  communi- 
ties, and  realize  what  in  this  sphere  authority  and 
subjection  mean,  here  too  we  are  in  a  Divine  pre- 
sence, and  the  powers  which  be  have  been  ordained 
of  God.  All  authority  is  thus  ultimately  Divine 
authority.  This  is  true  whether  we  regard  the 
world  from  the  theistic  or  from  the  pantheistic 
point  of  view.  In  the  latter  case  authority  comes 
from  the  perfect  whole,  in  the  former  case  it  comes 
from  the  living  God  who  has  made,  sustains,  and 
rules  the  world.  So,  too,  the  binding  power  of 
morality  flows  from  God.  It  is  for  this  reason 
mainly  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  analysis 
of  Kant,  and  regard  it  as  imperfect.  For  religion 
comes  to  ethics  and  seeks  to  deliver  it  from  the 
dry  abstractions  on  which  it  delights  to  dwell,  and 
strives  to  bring  it  into  the  warm  relation  of  per- 
sonal affection.  It  would  relate  moral  feeling, 
moral  aspiration,  and  moral  obligation  not  to  an 
impersonal  law  or  to  abstract  truth,  but  to  a  Living 
Presence,  to  a  Holy  Person,  to  a  Loving  WUl. 
Religion  would  not  distinguish  minutely  between 
a  Divine  nature  and  a  Divine  will,  nor  would  it 
seek  to  derive  the  Divine  authority  from  a  Divine 
will  as  distinguished  from  a  Divine  nature,  for  to 
religion  the  Divine  will  is  only  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  character. 

As  to  the  authorit}'  of  nature,  of  truth,  of  civil 
society,  of  moral  law,  religion  regards  it  as  valid 
in  its  own  place  and  way.  They  are  expres- 
sions of  the  Divine  nature,  and  exjiress  it  as 
far  as  they  can.  But  nature  is  an  imperfect  ex- 
pression ol  the  Divine  nature.  It  may  show  forth 
certain  aspects  of  the  Divine  nature,  but  the  full 
meaning  of  God  cannot  be  expressed  in  nature,  or 
in  hum.ui  reason,  or  even  111  man  as  yet.  God  haa 
reallj'  put  a  meaning  into  His  works,  and  that 
meaning  we  are  bound  to  read.  Science  is  our 
interpretation  of  that  meaning  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  read  it.  There  is  a  wider,  deeper 
meaning  in  history,  and  in  the  nature  of  man,  for 
here  we  deal  with  a  world  of  persons,  eacli  of 
whom  has  or  may  have  a  meaning  in  himself. 
But  even  here  tin-  languajje  of  human  life  and 
destiny  which  God  has  liau  to  use  to  express  His 
meaning  is  not  adequate  to  its  work.  For  man  is 
imperfect,  man  has  been  so  far  non-rational  and 
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non-moral,  and  the  meaning  of  an  absolutely  moral 
and  rational  Personality  cannot  be  expressed  by 
these  imperfect  means.  Yet  nature  and  history 
do  in  some  measure  reveal  God,  and  their  value 
for  religion  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  reveal 
the  living,  personal  God.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  speak  with  an  authoritative  voice. 
They  reveal  God.  But  the  source  of  all  authority 
is  God,  and  the  motive  to  obedience  is  love  to  Goa, 
who  has  thus  revealed  Himself  to  man  through 
nature,  reason,  and  history.  The  ultimate  sanc- 
tion of  this  authority  is  transformed  from  the  old 
mode  of  coercion,  and  has  become  something  new. 
No  longer  is  man  impelled  by  the  fear  of  conse- 
quences, or  by  the  dread  of  an  e.xtemal  penalty 
somehow  connected  with  disobedience.  The 
strongest  sanction  is  that  he  dreads  with  un- 
speakable terror  the  possibility  of  estrangement 
from  God,  and  of  losing  that  fellowship  which  is 
his  very  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  nature  of  authority  in  religion. 
And  it  sums  up  in  itself  all  other  authorities.  It 
deepens  the  sources  of  authority,  it  transforms  its 
sanctions,  and  in  so  doing  makes  them  more  than 
ever  coercive.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  this 
authority  is  wielded  by  God  Himself  and  by  Him 
alone.  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and 
He  alone  can  command  the  conscience.  Any 
other  authority  is  at  best  ministerial,  and  is 
authoritative  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  produce  and 
substantiate  its  credentials  from  Him.  Laws  of 
nature,  laws  of  reason,  laws  of  civil  authority, 
laws  of  morals,  are  binding  on  men  so  far  as  they 
are  laws  of  God,  and  no  further.  This  seems  to 
be  what  authority  is  from  th«  religious  point  of 
view. 

Again,  from  the  religious  point  of  view  all 
things  and  agencies  have  their  value  in  this,  that 
they  express  God's  meaning,  and  are  of  worth  just 
BO  far  as  they  are  able  to  express  that  meaning. 
Thus  they  have  to  be  supplemented  and  added  to 
by  those  other  ways  of  Divine  expression  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  man  and  in  the 
fullest  revelations  of  God.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  lengthy  discussion  of  revelation,  or  of  that 
form  of  it  which  Christians  believe  to  be  the 
highest  and  fullest,  viz.  the  revelation  of  God  given 
to  man  in  Christ.  Nor  can  we  even  indicate  how 
in  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  there  is  a  com- 
plete expression  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  the 
manifestation  of  authority  binding  on  all.  Truth 
for  the  intelligence,  life  for  the  heart,  and  energy 
for  the  will  are  summed  up  in  Him  who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

Lea\ing  these  topics  for  adequate  treatment  in 
their  proper  places,  we  may  note  here  that  the 
authority  of  God  vindicates  itself  on  every  ground 
on  which  it  could  be  vindicated.  We  instinctively 
bow  down  in  obedience  to  the  highest  and  the  best, 
to  the  wisest  and  the  most  pure,  to  the  mightiest  and 
the  greatest.  We  bow  down  to  this  authority  and 
regard  its  behests  as  binding,  not  merely  because 
we  recognize  its  right  to  command,  but  because  we 
find  also  that  its  service  is  perfect  freedom,  because 
we  are  persuaded  that  it  can  guide,  strengthen, 
comfort,  and  console.  Here  also  authority  ap- 
pears finally  in  its  strongest  and  most  persuasive 
form.  Perhaps  the  most  picturesque,  as  it  is  also 
the  strongest  form  of  authority,  is  that  exerted  by 
a  person  upon  persons.  Think  of  the  loyalty  of 
soldiers  to  the  general  in  whom  they  trust,  think  of 
the  devotion  of  disciples  to  a  master,  think  of  the 
loyalty  of  men  to  a  great  political  leader ;  they 
will  work  for  him,  serve  him,  live  for  him,  die 
for  him  ;  his  word  will  send  them  forth  to  fulfil 
his  will  or  die.  This  element  of  personal  devotion 
appears  in  religion  in  the  very  form  which  religion 
in  its  highest  flights  takes.     From  this  point  of 


view  natural  laws,  laws  of  reason,  laws  of  morals, 
become  ways  by  which  we  acquaint  ourselves  with 
God  ;  but  these  do  not  satisfy,  they  simply  impel 
us  on  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  God  and  be  at 
peace. 

From  this  point  of  view  certain  discussions  re- 
garding the  ways  by  which  God  makes  Himself 
known  simply  become  irrelevant.  There  is  no 
need  to  inquire  into  infallibility,  or  inerrancy,  or 
any  other  categories  of  the  same  kind.  These  are 
categories  which  men  cannot  use.  Nor  are  they 
needed.  For  the  ways  by  which  God  makes  Him- 
self known  are  simply  means  to  an  end,  and  we 
need  not  spend  time  on  their  characteristics.  We 
only  ask,  Do  they  lead  to  God  ?  However  good 
and  sure  the  ways  may  be,  their  ultimate  value 
lies  in  this — that  they  lead  to  God.  Yet  men  may 
linger  in  them,  admire  them,  speculate  about  them, 
their  beauty,  inerrancy,  and  so  on,  till  they  place 
them  in  a  position  which  belongs  to  God  alone. 
It  is  time  that  men  should  use  them  as  they  are 
meant  to  be  used,  and  cease  to  attribute  to  them 
qualities  which  belong  to  God  alone. 

Authority  then  is  real,  is  ever  present  with  men, 
is  indispensable  for  the  training  and  education  of 
man.  It  is  exercised  in  many  ways  and  in  many 
degrees.  It  has  to  justify  itself  not  merely  by 
the  exercise  of  power,  and  by  the  ruder  kinds  of 
penalty ;  it  has  to  meet  the  demands  of  human 
reason,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  human 
conscience,  and  to  prove  itself  the  guide,  the 
counsellor,  the  friend  of  man.  The  will  must  find 
in  it  purpose,  guidance,  and  energy  ;  the  heart 
must  find  in  it  something  to  stir  the  emotions,  to 
win  the  affections,  and  to  arouse  the  higher  pas- 
sions of  love  and  desire.  And  the  intelligence 
must  find  in  it  truth,  principle,  and  reality. 
When  we  trace  all  authority  up  to  God,  we  have 
named  that  name  which  at  once  satisfies  all  the 
demands  that  men  have  a  right  to  make  on  the 
authority  which  confronts  them  with  an  absolute 
claim  to  loyalty  and  obedience. 

LiTEHATtTRE.— rK?  Politics  o(  Anstotlo,  tr.  Welldon,  London, 
1883 ;  Austin,  Lectures  on  Jtirisj^rxtdence,  Ui.,  London,  1863 ; 
A.  J.  Balfour,  Foundations  of  Belief^,  London,  1901 ;  T.  H. 
Green,  Collected  Works,  ed.  Nettleship,  London,  1886,  vol.  U. 
p.  445  ;  H.  Hbfifding,  Philos.  of  Religion,  ed.  Mej'er,  London, 
1908,  p.  279;  J.  Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion*, 
London,  1891;  D.  W.  Forrest,  Authority  of  Christ,  Edinburgh, 
1906;  J.  Oman,  Vision  and  Authority,  London,  1902;  A.  R. 
Whateley,  Th^  Inner  Light,  London,  1903;  A.  M.  Fairbaim, 
Catholicism  Raman  and  Annlican,  1890,  pp.  100,  333,  376; 
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J.  Watson.  The  Philosophy  o)  Kant  Explained,  1901,  passim, 
also  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion,  1907,  p.  1 ;  A.  Sabatier, 
The  Religions  of  Authority,  1904  ;  A.  R^ville,  Prolegomena  of 
the  History  of  Religion,  1884,  p.  165. 

James  Iveeach. 

AUTOMATISM.— Originally  the  'automatic' 
meant  that  which  happens  of  itself  and  without 
any  visible  external  cause,  and  the  uses  of  the 
word  in  the  various  sciences  may  all  be  traced 
back  to  this  etymological  signification. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  the  physiological.  When 
motions  are  observed  in  an  organism  which  are  not 
apparently  initiated  by  any  external  stimulation, 
the  action  is  described  as  automatic,  and  this 
automatism  is  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  a  living 
body.  Physiologists,  however,  generally  hold  that 
such  spontaneity  is  only  apparent,  being  really  a 
secondary  rearrangement  and  interaction  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  forces  which  have  been 
taken  into  the  organism.  *  All  physiological  activity 
is  thus  taken  as  continuous  with  and  included  in 
the  general  scheme  of  physical  interactions. 

*  See,  however,  art.  Attention,  p.  21S»,  and  H,  Drieaoh,  Th4 
Science  and  Philosophy  of  the  Organism,  London,  1908. 
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2.  AATien  this  point  of  view  is  extended  to  the 
psychological  plane  and  confronted  with  tlie  fact 
of  consciousness,  it  may  engender  that  form  of 
psycho-physical  parallelism  kno^vn  as  psycho- 
physical automatism,  or  the  Automaton  Theory. 
As  the  various  physical  energies  are  taken  to  form 
a  closed  system  with  a  tixed  amount  of  energy 
and  incapable  of  being  affected  by  anything  alien 
or  extraneous  (such  as  consciousness),  it  must  on 
this  theory  be  denied  that  consciousness  has  any 
efficacy,  i.e.  that  its  presence  in  any  way  alters 
the  course  of  physical  change.  Why  it  should 
exist  at  all  becomes  a  problem  ;  but  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  epi-phenomenon,  a  sort  of  unsub- 
stantial reflexion  wnich  accompanies,  and  is  pro- 
bably in  some  unexplained  way  produced  by,  the 
flux  of  physical  changes,  or  as  a  series  of  changes 
running  parallel  to,  and  somehow  corresponding 
with,  the  physical  chan^'es,  but  of  a  fundamentally 
different  order.  The  scientific  aim  of  the  doctrine 
of  psychophysical  parallelism  is  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  psychical  and  physical  process, 
and  it  has  the  metliodological  advantage  of  freeing 
the  consideration  of  the  latter  from  the  perplexing 
influence  of  the  former.  It  may  assume  a  double 
form,  according  as  the  automatism  is  supposed  to 
be  conscious  or  not.  If  the  automatism  is  uncon- 
scious, the  motions  of  the  organism  merely  simu- 
late the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  consciousness. 
According  to  Descartes,  animals  are  unconscious 
automata  of  this  kind.  But  inasmuch  as  the  only 
consciousness  of  which  any  one  has  direct  experi- 
ence is  his  o^vn,  this  argument  may,  and  indeed 
must,  be  extended  also  to  human  actions.  Another's 
consciousness  is  always  an  inference  by  analogy 
drawn  from  his  actions.  We  assume  our  fellow- 
men  to  be  conscious,  because  they  behave  as  we 
do,  who  are.  But  though  in  our  own  case  we  have 
direct  experience  of  the  existence  of  consciousness, 
we  have  not  even  here  direct  experience  of  its 
efficacy,  if  (ivith,  e.g.,  Hume)  we  choose  to  set 
aside  the  testimony  of  the  direct  experience  of 
agency  as  a  proof  of  '  causation.'  The  theory  of 
psycho-physical  automatism,  then,  fits  in  well 
enough  with  the  assumptions  of  physics ;  but  it 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  biological  presumption 
of  the  snr\Tival-value  of  any  characteristic  or  life 
which  has  been  progressively  developed.  For, 
unless  consciousness  possessed  efficacy  and  altered 
the  course  of  physical  change,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  could  have  had  survival-value.  A  com- 
plete refutation  of  psychopliysical  automatism, 
however,  can  be  achieved  only  by  displaying  the 
methodological  nature  of  its  fundamental  assump- 
tions. 

3.  In  psychology  proper,  action  is  said  to  be 
automatic  wherever  the  organism  functions  with- 
out the  voluntary  control  (and  in  extreme  cases 
even  wthout  tlie  knowledge)  of  consciousness. 
Thus  functions  which  are  'automatic'  in  the  liist 
sense  ni.ay  or  may  not  be  'automatic'  also  in 
this  ;  while,  if  the  second  sense  of  '  automatism  '  is 
adopted,  it  follows  that  nil  bodily  motions  are 
'  automatic '  also,  in  this  third  sense.  In  practice, 
however,  psychologists  do  not  work  with  this 
theory,  but  are  wont  to  distinguish  between 
voluntary  and  automatic  psychic  processes.  Auto- 
matism  in    this  sense  is  closely   related   to   the 

iilienimiena  of  Volition  (q.v.)  and  Habit  (q.v.). 
'"uUy  conscious  volition  occupies  an  extreme 
position  on  a  continuous  scale,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  steeped  in  complete  antDinatism.  Such 
volition  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  orpinic  re- 
sponse only  to  relatively  new  situations,  and,  as  in- 
volving ellort,  strain,  tiiou^ht,  ami  time,  is  too  ex- 
pensive a  process  biologically  not  t<i  be  econoniizeil 
as  much  as  possible.  Accordingly,  the  volitional 
character  of   an  action  recedes  more  and  more 


into  the  background  as  a  function  becomes  estab- 
lished. As  actions  become  familiar  and  habitual 
by  repetition,  volition  and  consciousness  both  tend 
to  fade  from  the  experience  which  accompanies  the 
action,  though  for  a  long  time  the  continuance  of 
these  factors  as  powers  kept  in  reserve  is  sug- 
gested by  their  re-appearance  in  emergencies.  In 
this  way  what  was  originally  a  highly  conscious, 
difficult,  and  volitional  act  (e.g.  walking  or  read- 
ing) may  become  degraded  into  almost  any  degree 
of  facile  automatism,  though  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  this  psychological  declension 
means  a  biological  gain.  Hence  it  may  even  be 
maintained  that  the  distinction  between  the 
secondary  automatism  which  is  acquired,  and  the 
primary  automatism  of  all  the  organic  functions 
which  are  not  (normally)  under  the  control  of  the 
will  or  \vithin  the  comizance  of  consciousness, 
may  ultimately  be  abolished.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  may  be  reduced  to  one  between 
acquisitions  of  a  newer  and  of  an  older  date,  and 
primary  automatism  may  be  regarded  as  that  part 
of  vital  functioning  which  has  become  so  regular 
and  certain  as  no  longer  to  require  conscious  super- 
vision. This  interpretation  is  eWdently  attractive 
from  an  evolutionary  standpoint,  but  as  evidently 
it  needs  to  be  combined  with  some  biologically 
acceptable  theory  of  the  transmission  (or  apparent 
transmission)  of  nabits. 

The  philosophic  importance  of  this  secondary 
automatism  is  considerable.  For  it  enables  the 
moralist  to  include  within  the  sphere  of  his  com- 
petence many  acts  and  processes  which  as  experi- 
enced are  no  longer  voluntary  or  even  conscious, 
and  so  facilitates  the  evolutionary  treatment  of 
ethical  data.  It  plainly  suggests,  moreover,  a 
definite  theory  of  the  origin,  function,  and  future 
of  consciousness.  If  it  is  a  law  of  function  to 
tend  from  the  conscious  and  volitional  towards 
the  habitual,  involuntary,  and  unconscious,  it 
would  seem  that  any  perfectly  adjusted  func- 
tioning must  be  unconscious,  that  consciousness 
itself  was  essentially  a  concomitant  of  a  disturb- 
ance of  habit,  and  that  unconscious  functioning 
was  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  conscious 
life.  Thus  consciousness  would  be  essentially 
evanescent  and  transitory.  This  inference  can 
be  avoided  only  by  denying  that  the  growth  of 
automatism  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  mechanical 
process.  It  must  be  conceived  as  teleologically 
conditioned  throughout,  i.e.  as  a  device  for  the 
facilitation  of  reactions  upon  stimulation,  and  for 
the  economizing  of  a  consciousness  which  always 
has  more  work  than  it  can  properly  attend  to, 
and  so  attends  to  the  calls  upon  it  in  the  order  of 
their  urgency.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  may  be 
adduced,  from  the  actual  distribution  of  conscious- 
ness and  automatism  in  the  performance  of  organic 
functions  of  the  same  antiquity,  to  show  that  the 
lapsing  into  automatism  does  in  point  of  fact  occur 
in  this  telcologieal  way. 

4.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  actions  which 
are  removed  from  conscious  control  after  having 
once  been  conscious,  other  automatisms  are  found 
to  occur  which  seem  never  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  conscious  personality.  They  seem  to  be  initi- 
ated outside  tlie  normal  course  of  experience,  and 
to  intrude  upon  it  as  aliens.  They  niay  assist  it, 
or  more  frequently  disturb  it,  whence  they  are 
usually  regarded  as  pnthnhigiral.  Such  auto- 
matisms are  usually  sporadic  and  discontinnous, 
but  may  attain  to  .a  considerable  degree  of  co- 
herence , and  persistence  in  cases  of  'multiple'  and 
'  alternating  personality  (q.v.).  They  have  been 
classilied  ns  scnsnry  (e.g.  dreams  [q.v.]  and  visual 
and  auditory  hallucinations  [q.v.])  and  motor 
(automatic  speaking  and  writing),  and  their  inter- 
pretation  raises   the  important  question  of  sub- 
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conscious  mental  life  (see  SUBCONSCIOUSNESS)  and 
its  relation  to  consciousness.  It  is  also  thought  by 
some  that  in  such  automatisms  traces  of  super- 
normal knowledge  and  powers  may  be  detected, 
and  these  have  been  claimed  as  evidence  of  the 
possibility  of  communications  from  the  departed. 
Their  biological  value  for  the  guidance  of  conduct 
is  not  as  a  rule  great,  and  this  is  precisely  the 
reason  why  they  are  usually  treated  as  patho- 
logical. But  the  whole  subject  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  studied.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
historically  these  automatisms  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  belief  in  possession,  inspiration,  and 
in  the  supernatural  generally. 

LrreKATURS.— !.•  Michael  Foster,  Text-book  of  Phvfiology, 
Lond.  1900.— J.  T.  H.  Hu:cley,  ColtecUd  Etsatis.  Lond.  1893-94  ; 
S.  H.  Hodgson,  Mftap'htjsic  of  Experietice,  Lond.  1893,  ii.  2. 
16;  J.  Ward,  yaturalunn  and  Agnosticism,  Lond.  1903, 
Lect.  12  ;  W.  James.  Principles  of  Psychologi/,  Lond.  1890, 
i.  ch.  5. — 3.  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Lond.  1881, 
S§  212,  218,  244  ;  W,  James,  i.e.— 4.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Human 
Personality,  l^nd.  1903  ;  P.  Janet,  Automatisim  Pfvchologi'jue, 
Paris,  1S*9  ;  T.  Flournoy,  Des  Indes  d  la  plaiipte  Mars,  Paris, 
1900;  Sidis  and  Goodhart,  Multiple  Personalitt/,  New  York, 
1905  ;  Morton  Prince,  The  Dissociation  0/  a  Personality,  New 

York,  i90«.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

AUTONOMY.— The  term  'autonomy,'  as  em- 
ployed by  very  early  writers,  is  distinctly  political, 
signifying  civil  or  national  independence.  Some 
authors  of  the  17th  and  ISth  cents,  use  it  to  denote 
the  freedom  of  the  religious  conscience.  Kant  is 
the  only  one  who  introduces  it  into  the  language 
of  moral  philosophy,  in  a  truly  characteristic  sense 
('  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,'  Sdmmt- 
liche  Werke,  ed.  Ro.senkranz,  Leipzig,  1838-1842, 
viii.  71  ff.  ;  '  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft,'  ib. 
p.  14.511.).  By  autonomy  of  the  will,  Kant  means 
the  faculty  that  the  will  possesses  of  being  its 
own  lawgiver,  of  being  itself,  by  its  own  nature, 
the  source  and  substance  of  the  moral  law,  the 
moral  law  itself. 

Under  what  conditions  can  the  will  be  auto- 
nomous? When  it  is  determined  by  its  own  form, 
not  by  its  object.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  if  the 
will  obeys  only  general  laws,  if  it  admits  only  of 
thase  maxims  (i.e.  motives)  which  can  be  trans- 
formed into  general  laws.  The  will  which  always 
acts  with  regard  to  the  universal,  as  such,  provides 
its  own  laws :  it  is  autonomous ;  it  is  free.  For 
to  be  free  is  to  obey  absolute  imperatives,  and 
imperatives  of  this  kind  are  not  the  outcome 
of  experience,  but  solely  of  reason  as  practical 
reason. 

The  opposite  of  autonomy  Is  heteronomy.  It  is  siniplv  the 
subjection  of  the  will  to  some  object  or  other,  ».«.  ultimritcly,  to 
the  desire  of  being  happy.  Heterononious  imperatives  are 
never  absolute,  because  they  imply  empirical  connitions  in  the 
subject  and  object,  which  do  not  exist  everywhere  and  at  all 
times.  They  therefore  cannot  submit  to  that  moral  position 
which  consists  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  free  will  to 
absolute  laws  (i.e.  of  the  will  to  itself,  for  nothing  is  absolute  in 
the  practical  order  of  thtngrs  except  liberty  itself):  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  empirical  will  to  the  pure  will.  One  form  of 
heteronomy  is  theonomy.  It  consists  in  obeying  God,  because 
He  has  sanctioned  certain  laws,  arbitrarily  imposed  by  Him,  by 
means  of  punishments  and  rewards. 

The  ethics  of  autonomy,  therefore,  is  the  ethics 
of  the  pure  will  or  of  liberty.  This  pure  will 
naturally  has  an  object,  but  it  is  not  the  matter  of 
this  object  that  determines  it;  it  is  its  form  only, 
or  rather  the  quality  that  makes  it  worthy  of 
being  sought  after  by  a  will  which  aims  at  realizing 
the  universal,  i.e.  general,  laws.  Thus  general 
happiness  can  be  sought  after  by  a  free  will  ;  yet 
not  always  so  far  as  to  embrace  the  well  being 
of  humanity,  which  is  of  interest  to  our  human 
sensibilities,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  form  the 
contents  of  a  general  law,  which  concerns  the 
understanding  of  all  rational  beings. 

Autonomy  is  a  kind  of  summary,  forming  the 
kernel,  of  Kantian  ethics.  Before  it  can  be 
•  Tbe«e  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  the  article. 


thoroughly  appreciated  and  criticized,  a  gi™»ral 
examination  of  the  ethics  must  be  made,  ^e 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  brief  remark*,  in 
particular,  notice  that  in  Kant  the  idea  «t  an 
autonomous  will  has  two  motives.  (1)  The  fir»t  is 
the  conception  of  liberty  that  it  has  within  it. 
According  to  Kant,  the  will  ceases  to  be  free  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  attraction  which  any  object 
other  than  itself  may  exercise  over  it.  This  is 
what  might  be  called  the  ascetic  element  of  Kant'i 
ethics.  In  all  love,  of  whatever  kind  it  is,  he  per- 
ceives only  motives  that  are  governed  by  the 
passions  and  self.  (2)  We  must  desire  the  uni- 
versal, for  only  the  universal  is  presented  to  us  as 
an  element  of  pure  reason  ;  all  that  is  empirical  is 
contingent.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  rational  and  social  element  of  Kant's  ethics. 
These  two  arguments,  which  in  Kant  are  blended 
in  one,  are  in  reality  of  very  ditt'erent  kinds.  The 
submission  of  the  empirical  will  to  the  pure  will  is 
not  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  universal,  which 
Kant  identities  elsewhere  with  the  social ;  on  the 
other  hand,  this  notion  of  the  universal  affects  the 
will  only  when  it  becomes  the  object  of  an  attrac- 
tion, the  contents  of  a  feeling.  Kant's  ideal  is  a 
will  which  is  identical  with  reason,  but  experience 
does  not  bear  out  the  inference,  and  it  is  not  con- 
clusively proved,  that  the  man  whose  will  has 
become  '  pure,'  in  the  sense  implied  by  Kant,  is  the 
moral  man  par  excellence.  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
he  would  lack  what  constitutes  the  soul  of  all  com- 
plete and  profound  morality.  The  Kantian  idea  of 
autonomy  is  an  abstract  idea  stripped  of  all  psycho- 
logical basis.  It  expresses  an  ideal  of  liberty  in- 
deed, but  Kant  was  quite  unable  to  deduce  from  it 
practical  rules  for  human  conduct. 

Of  present-day  philosophers,  the  chief  to  revive 
the  idea  of  autonomy  is  Cohen  ('Die  Ethik  des 
reinen  Willens,'  Sustem  der  Philosophic-,  1907,  pt. 
ii.).  But,  inspired  by  Fichte's  ideas,  Cohen  con- 
ceives autonomy,  not  as  the  faculty  of  practical 
rea.son,  producing  laws  freely  for  human  conduct, 
but  as  the  faculty  of  man,  making  the  human 
individual  the  supreme  end  of  all  his  actions. 
Under  this  conception,  autonomy  becomes,  in  a 
direct  and  positive  manner,  a  social  principle, 
which  it  is  in  Kant  only  indirectly  or  ratner 
negatively. 

LiTERATUBE. — F.  Jodl,  Geschichte  der  Ethik  in  der  neueren 
PAv/MopAu!,  Stuttgart,  18S2-S9  ;  F.Paulsen,  Kant,  Stuttgart, 
1S98  ;  V.  Delbos,  IjO  philogophie  pratique  de  Kant,  Paris,  1904. 
EUGfeNE  EhRHARDT. 

AVALOKITESVARA.- 1.  The  name.* —(a) 
I.svara,  which,  among  nniydyikas  (philosophers) 
and  bhaktas  (devotees)  alike,  refers  to  the  personal 
and  supreme  god,  means  etymologically  '  king,' 
'  monarch.'  It  is  an  epithet  common  to  the  Bodhi- 
sattva-s,  or  at  least — for  that  name  includes  every 
individual  who  seeks  to  attain  the  Bodhi,  even 
although  he  is  still  a  'natural  man'  (prthagjana) 
— to  all  the  Bodhisattvas  who  are  in  complete 
possession  of  the  qualifications  of  Bodhisattvas, 
viz.  those  who  are  'great  Bodhisattvas'  (Bodhi- 
sattva-Mahasattva),  '  masters  of  the  ten  stages  of 
Bodhisattva-ship'  {da-iabhumi-iivarn,)  (see  Maha- 
vijutpatti,  22,  15).  But,  when  speaking  of  Avalo- 
kita,  who  is  not  only  a  'great  god'  but  a  'god- 
providence,'  we  cannot  forget  that  hiva  is  called 
the  '  great  lord'  (Mahesvara)  or  simply,  'the  lord' 
(Isvara). 

(6)  The  meaning  of  the  compound  'Avalokites- 
vara'  is  not  at  all  clear.  Scholars  do  not  agree  as 
to  its  signification.  It  may  mean  either  '  the  lord 
of  what  we  see,' i.e.  'of  the  present  world,' or  ' of 

*  See  Kern,  Gesch.  i.  324.  Inscr.  ttit  liattambang,  76 ;  Bumouf, 
Introduction,  226  ;  Minayeff,  GratnTnaire  patie,  p.  7  :  '  le  souve- 
rain  qui  voit  tout' ;  Grunwedel,  ia»nrti.'!Tn,  p.  130  ;  Rhys  r»a\id8. 
Buddhism  (18S0),  p.  2WB.;  Waddell,  Lamaism,  p.  40,  and 
JttAS,  1894;  Watters,  i'uan-Chtcang,  i.  343:  'the  beholding 
lord.' 
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the  Tiew,'  or  'the  lord  whom  we  see,'  'the  lord 
revealed,'  '  the  master  who  is  or  was  seen.'  * 

But  the  Tibetans,  and  no  donbt  their  Indian 
aoithorities  also,  took  it  to  mean  '  the  lord  who 
looks';  for  their  translation  '  Spyan  -  ras  -  gzii;s ' 
seems  to  dispense  witli  the  idea  of  '  visible  lord.' t 
Some  modern  interpreters  have  understood  the 
Sanskrit  name  to  signify  :  '  lord  who  looks  down 
from  on  high.'  This  meaning  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory, for  Avalokita,  like  all  Bodliisattva-s,  looks 
both  at  the  Buddha  ('  Bhtfjavnnmukluivalokana- 
para')  and  at  the  creatures  with  a  look  of  com- 
passion ('  karundsnigcllMvnlukana').t 

This  interpretation  makes  Avalokita  an  active 
present  participle,  which,  as  M.  Kern  remarks, 
18  bad  grammar  ;  but  Burnouf  failed  to  see  in  this 
inaccuracy  a  decisive  argument  against  the  current 
interpretation,  and  we  may  agree  with  him.§ 
Fujther,  from  the  CTammatical  point  of  view, 
Avalokitesvara,  'lord  of  compassionate  glances' 
=  Avalokana,  'lord  of  special  mercies,'  'lord  with 
compassionate  glances.' |1  Avalokita  is  the  god 
whose  face  is  turned  in  every  direction  in  order  to 
Bee  everything  and  to  save  everybody  ;  he  is  called 
'the  all-sided  one,'  ' samnntainukha.'  IT 

(c)  One  of  the  most  notable  names  of  Avalokita, 
and  certainly  the  one  which  gives  us  the  best  idea 
of  the  character  which  had  been  ascribed  to  him 
for  a  very  long  time,  is  Lokeivara,  Loknndtha, 
'Lord,  Protector  of  the  world.'  M.  Kern  expresses 
It  very  well  when  he  says  that  he  is  the  '  god  of 
the  present,'  'he  who  bears  the  world,'  'son  of  a 
Buddha  (Amitabha),  as  the  present  is  the  son  of 
the  past,'  the  concrete  counterpart  of  the  '  Body 
of  Law '  [Dharmakdya),  the  present  form  of  the 
Buddha,  '  the  god  of  daylight  and  of  the  living,  as 
Amitabha,  who  dwells  in  the  setting  sun,  is  the 
god  of  Paradise.'**     The  texts  deafly  show  that 

•See  Kern,  Inscr.  uit  Battamhang :  'lord  contemplated '  = 
Avalokita  iSvara  =  vyakta  isvara,  i.e.  a  name  of  ^iva ;  'lord  of 
the  view  or  of  that  which  is  seen  '=dr?ti-guru,  i.e.  auother  name 
of  Siva. 

i  Spyan-ras  =  chakfyit,  'eye.'  It  la  a  lofty  expression.  We 
have,  e.ff.t  '  thups-rjci  apyan-raB-kyis  gziga-pa  :  karupachaksusa 
Rvalokayan '  (Sarat  Chandra.  Diet.).  Gzigs  also  is  a  worti  of 
elevated  style,  meaning  '  to  see,'  and,  owing  to  the  influencie  of 
the  name  of  Avalokita,  meaning  'to  give,'  'compassion.'  If  tlie 
Tibetan  translation  caused  any  doubt,  the  following  quotation 
from  the  versitied  Kararida  (Unrnouf,  Introd.  p.  '2'2C)  would  dispel 
It :  '  lie  is  so  called  because  he  regards  with  compassion  beinu'w 
■uffering  from  the  evils  of  existence.'  The  Mongol  has  niduber 
utchektcUi,  'who  beholds,'  from  nidubtr  utchego,  *to  aee,'  from 
nidun,  'eye.' 

I  Sadliana  (text  of  incantation),  quoted  by  Foucher,  Icrrn.  ii. 
pp.  16,  18.  Waddell  explains  '  look  down  from  on  high  '  by  the  fact 
that  the  usual  dwelling.place  of  Avalokita  is  on  mountains. 
This  information  is  correct,  and  eut^blishea  a  point  of  contiii-t 
between  Avalokita  and  Siva.  But  the  prefix  ava  has  no  such 
precise  meaning.  Tlie  vyavaUikana,  'glance,'  like  the  smile 
(nntta)  and  the  beam  {raMni),  is  a  mode  of  communication. 

S  Burnouf,  Introd.  p.  2'2(i,  note.  Pari^ita(Mahdvj/ntpalli,  126, 
63)  seenia  quite  clearly  to  mean  parijitavan,  and  it  is  possible 
that  there  are  other  examples. 

I  .See  Bothlinck-Koth,  tf.v.  lok  with  ana  (5  2).  Further, 
avalokita  meana  'a  person  to  whom  good-bye  haa  been  said,' 
•one  who  haa  been  seen  for  the  laat  time'  (see  indexes  to 
Di'yavaddna  and  Mahtivastu).  Avalokitesvara  ia  miioed  the 
lord  of  the  departed  and  the  help  of  the  dying.  The  jiresent 
writer  owes  these  valuable  obaervations  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas. 

•I  /.o(u«,  ch.  xxiv  ;  Kern,  11.  171 ;  lieal.  Catena,  884.  Like 
tamantnrhandra  ani  samantdtokha,  it  is  an  epithet  coninion  to 
all  the  Bwlhisattvas  (Lalitavistara,  6&0,  U). 

••See  Kern,  op.  cit.  With  regard  to  the  aolar  character  of 
Amit&bha  and  Avalokita,  the  first  of  the  meditations  on  Ami- 
tiibha,  aa  it  is  deacribed  in  the  Ainitdyurdhydna,  is  full  of  in- 
formation :  *  all  beings  .  .  .  aee  the  settini^  sun '  (see  $  9). 
Amitabha  ia  diva  unrevealed ;  Avalokita  la  ^iva  revealed. 
The  infinite  indivisible  light  which  characterizes  the  former 
lamiia-dbha)  Is  contrasted  with  the  finite  lipht  (mifa)  of  the 
'fttter  :  '  Brilliant  ia  Lokesvara,  who  bears  on  his  head  Amitabha, 
Drilliant  with,  as  it  were,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  with  their  finite  splendour.'  Klsewhere  Avalokita  is  repre- 
aented  aa  bavinj;  the  sun  as  his  body  idhiakaravapvn).  The 
Paradise  of  AnnUabha  ia  closely  connected  with  the  town  of 
VAfuiia  in  the  West,  the  city  of  the  sunset,  which  is  usually 
caned  Sukha  {Max  Muller,  SBE  xlix.  p.  22).  It  may  also 
have  some  connexion  with  the  city  of  Kusavati,  where  the 
'great  King  of  Ulory'  reign*  (MahdmulaHianaisuUa,  SUE  xl. 
p.«7). 
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Avalokita  is  the  bob^  and,  is  tvA,  Padmap&ni, 
'lotus-bearer,'  which  is  a  name  ot  Avalokiti,  is 
also  a  name  of  Surya  {'sun').  Avalokita  ia  the 
Vi^nu  of  the  Buddhists. 

2.  If  Avalokitesvara  signified  originally  '  the  lord 
who  is  seen,'  '  de  geopenbaarde  Herr,' '  the  revealed 
god,'  it  looks  as  if  we  ought  to  trace  back  this 
conception  to  the  very  origin  of  the  ])ersonage 
under  discussion.  This  would  present  diniculties.* 
However  that  may  be,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
arrange  our  literary  and  iconograpnic  material 
historically,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  placing 
it  in  logical  order.  There  will  be  good  reason  to 
doubt  whether  this  plan  gives  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  evolution  of  Avalokita,  because  popular 
religion  and  religion  as  described  by  the  sources 
are  two  very  different  things. 

3.  Although  the  Ma/idvasiti  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  theory  of  the  bhumis  ('  spiritual  stages')  of  the 
Bodhisattvas,  although  it  abounds  with  '  areas '  or 
'fields  of  Buddhas'  (Buddhaksetra),  there  are  no 
Great  Bodhisattvas  in  it,  playing  the  part  of  pro- 
tector of  creatures  and  patron  of  IJuddhas,  and  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  Avalokita. 

In  the  Lniita,  among  the  .S2,000  Bodhisattvas,  win 
listen  to  Buddha,  the  author  mentions  Maitreya, 
Dliaranisvara,t  several  others,  and  particularly  a 
Mahdkanindchandrin.  Dr.  Waddell  remarks  that, 
in  the  Tibetan  translation,  this  last  name  is  re- 
placed by  Mahakarunasattva  ('Snin-rje  chen-po 
sems-dpa');  now  Mahdkaruna,  'the  great  and 
merciful  one,'  is  one  of  the  innumerable  synonyms 
of  Avalokita.  We  leave  it  to  tlie  reader  to  judge 
whether  this  information  is  sufficient  to  contradict 
the  iiopular  opinion  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
Avalokita  in  tlie  Lolita.X 

4.  A  great  many  authorities  §  do  not  give 
Avalokita  unrivalled  supremacy,  but  place  liiiii 
along  with  a  certain  number  of  companions,  live 
or  eight,  apart  from  the  crowd  of  Boilhisattvas, 
and  accord  him  a  kind  of  pre-emiiieiue  :  '  the 
sons  of  Buddha,  with  Avalokita  and  Mafijiighosa 
at  their  head  .  .  ..''Avalokita,  Samantabliadra 
('the  wholly  auspicious'),  Mafijughosa  ('lovely 
voice' =  Mafiju.^rJ'),  Ksitigarbha  ('earth-womb'), 
and  Vajrin  (' thunderbolt-holder' =  Vajrapani),' 
whose  special  t«.sk  is  the  struggle  against  the 
demons. 

In  these  texts  we  are  confronted  with  a  great 
superhuman  saint,  the  chief  of  that  noble  group  of 
Boilhisattvas  who,  according  to  the  Great  Vehicle, 
constitute  'the  congicgation '  (Snhghn)  or  third 
jewel.  Avalokita  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
some  of  the  sutras,  e.g.  in  the  Dharinitsahqiti, 
where  he  extols  charity,  '  the  great  compa.sHion,' 
the  only  function  of  the  Bodhisattvas,  to  which 
one  must  give  oneself  up  entirely  without  fear  of 
committing  sin  ;  if  the  exercise  or  charity  involves 
wrong  doing,  it  is  yet  better  to  suffer  the  pains  of 
hell  than  to  deprive  a  creature  of  the  hope  he  has 

*  The  present  writer  thinks  that  M.  Kern  gives  a  perfect 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  Avalokitesvara,  who  ia  a  Buddhist 
6iva  in  visiljle  form,  while  Amit.al>ha  ia  tlie  Siva  Brahman.  The 
former  ia  characterized  by  the  *  ineusured  '  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  the  latter  is  ethereal  and  infinite  light  {iimita).  The 
Battambang  inscription  ia  very  clear.  But  the  present  writer 
thinks  that  before  becoming  Siva,  Avalokitesvara  was  a 
Bodhisattva,  and,  aa  such,  was  named  Avalokita. 

t  '  Lord  of  the  earth,'  one  of  Siva's  names,  a  'dhy&ciburldha' 
in  the  Sniiarnii[>ral'/idsa;  according  to  Waddell,  'a  common 
title  for  Manjli<.ri  '  (,//(.l.y,  1894,  p.  66). 

t  Lunar  na s  (<-A(in(fra)are  frequent amonff  the  Bodhisattvas 

(cf.  Mdhniniljiiilli,  2:i). 

§  f.g.  liudhicharynvatdra  (ch.  11.  1,  48).  In  Mahdvyutpatti 
(publi'shcd  A.D.  810-8:18)  2a,  we  find  the  following  order  :  Avalo. 
kitf'svara,  Maitreya,  Aka^agarbha,  Samantabliadra,  \'a!rnp:ini, 
Maiijuiirikuniiirabhiita,  Sarvanivarai^aviskamhhin,  Kijitigai  blia, 
Mab.aathauiaprapta,  Uatnaketu,  Katnanaiii,  etc.  It  must  be 
observed  that  Uatnapaiii(a  future  so.called  Dbyiuiibndhis;ittva) 
ia  not  the  first  of  tlie  Hodhisattvas  '  liegiiiniiij;  \\ith  Katiia,'  and 
also  tliat  Manju^ri  holds  quite  a  subordinate  place.  Cf.  uhar- 
masai'tgrafia,  xii.,  where  among  the  eight  Bodhisattvas  tta«r« 
Is  DO  mention  ot  Avalokita. 
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E laced  in  you.*  Avalokita  is  a  Great  Bodhisattva, 
at  he  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  is  he  unquestionably 
the  first. 

It  is  probably  this  sta^  in  the  history  of  Avalo- 
kita that  is  represented  in  the  very  old  reliefs, 
where  a  '  Lotus-bearer '  Padmapani  (afterwards 
the  equivalent  of  Avalokita)  appears  with  four  or 
seven  other  Bodhisattvas,  surrounding  a  Buddha 
or  below  a  Buddha,  t 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Maitreya  (the 
future   Buddha),    for   example,    whose    doctrinal 

Eosition  is  better  established,  must  originally 
ave  taken  precedence  of  him,t  and  there  are 
noteworthy  and  well-authenticated  writings,  such 
as  the  Sanskrit-Tibetan  Lexicon  (Mahdvyutpntti) 
and  the  Chinese  records,  which  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Maitreya  was  able  to  maintain  his  position. 
In  any  case,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  r61e 
of  'Good  Bodhisattva,'  helpful  and  divine,  the 
very  noble  (paramarya),  the  giver  of  security 
(abhayandada),  etc.,  was  divided  among  Ksiti- 
garbha  and  his  companions,  before  it  became  the 
more  or  less  exclusive  designation  of  Avalokita.  § 
Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  preceding 
remarks  are  very  hypothetical ;  for,  irom  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  in  certain  circles  at 
least,  Avalokita  became  an  important  personage 
and  a  jealous  god. 

5.  Lotus  0/  the  True  Law,  Sukhavatlvyuka, 
Amitdyurdhydnasutra. — (a)  Avalokita  is  not  the 
protagonist  of  the  Lotus,  but  there  is  a  whole 
chapter  on  his  dpirrela,  his  '  gesta,'  in  Skr.  his 
mdndtmya.W  He  is  far  superior  to  the  other  Great 
Bodhisattvas  (Aksayamati,  etc.),  who  along  with 
him  listen  to  Sakyamuni,  with  the  sinde  exception 
of  Maujusri,  who  is  probably  his  equal.  He  is  the 
'6a\-iour' ;  it  is  better  to  think  of  him  than  to  do 
honour  to  thousands  of  Buddhas.  He  assumes 
the  form  IT  of  Buddha,  Bodhisattva,  Mahesvara, 
Kuvera,  Vajrapaiii,**  as  the  case  may  be,  the  more 
easily  to  fulfil  his  task  of  mercy.  Aksayamati 
(' undecaying  intelligence')  presents  him  with 
flowers ;  he  diWdes  them  between  Sakya  and  the 
stupa  of  an  'extinct'  Buddha.  According  to  the 
versified  text,  his  real  dwelling-place  b  in  the 
'  Sukhakara,'  the  paradise  of  Amitabha,  where  he 
sits  sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the 
left  of  Buddha. 

•  See  SiJcsds.  p.  2S6 ;  Bodkichari/dvatdra,  p.  314. 

t  See  Griinwedel,  Buddh.  Art  in  India,  pp.  196,  201  fl. 

i  Maitreya  u  the  only  Bodhisattva  actmowled^ed  in  the 
Little  Vehicle.  He  is  the  second  in  Mahdi-i/utpatti,  23,  the  first 
In  Dharmasafiffraha,  xii;  and  plays  the  chief  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Great  Vehicle.  GriiDwedel  iBuddhistUche 
Kun^t)  haa  some  hesitation  in  recognizing  Avalokita  in  the 
Gandhara  sculptures,  and  is  certain  only  of  the  identiflcation 
of  Maitreya  {Buddh.  Art  in  India,  p.  192 n.).  Nevertheless, 
the  view  which,  following  his  example,  we  express  on  the 
chronological  and  dogmatic  priority  of  Maitreya  is  supported 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  Maitreya  alone  is  recognized  by 
the  Littje  Vehicle  (Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  ii.  61),  but  also 
by  certain  statements  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  who  were 
more  interested  in  the  heaven  of  Maitreya  than  in  that  of 
Amitabha,  more  interested  in  the  coming  of  Maitreya  than 
In  the  present  living  Avalokita  (8e«  especially  1^.  il.  223,  L 
227). 

§  More  or  less  exclusive,  according  to  Wassilleff,  as  is  proved 
by  the  collections  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  names, 
of  divinities  in  Kandjur,  Rgi/u,  xiv. :  Avalokita,  Maitreya, 
Akaiagarbha  (Khasarbha),  Saniantabhadra,  Vajrapani,  Manjuiri, 
Sar\'anivaranaviskambhin  and  Ksitigarbha  (Wass.,  17o).  the 
eight  lto<iiiisattvas  of  the  Dharmasaj'igraha,  with  the  addition 
of  Avalokita  and  the  omission  of  Gaganagaiija. 

I  See  the  translations  of  Bumouf  and  Keni.  The  ifdhatmya 
forms  ch.  xxv.  of  the  Chinese  edition.  In  China  it  is  one  of 
the  otlicial  texts  of  the  religion  of  Avalokita  (see  I-t^iiig,  in  Taka- 
ikuBu,  162 ;  Beal's  tr..  Catena,  p.  .TSflX 

U  The  Sik^ds  ascribes  to  every  Bodhisattva  this  power  of 
traosfoniiation.  Even  the  wish  of  all  the  Bodhisattvas  to  be. 
oome  food  and  drink  {pdziaJbhojana)  in  times  of  famine  is  taken 
literally. 

•*  The  association  of  Vajrapfini  with  divinities  who  are  any. 
thing  but  Buddhist  ia  worthy  of  note.  In  the  hundred  and 
eight  names  of  Tara  (ed.  de  Blouay)  Vajrapani  begs  for  mystical 
recipes  from  Avalokita.  See  E.  Senart,  CorujrU  d'Alger, 
'  Vajrapani ' ;  and  below,  p.  2a9i>  o.  jj. 


{h)T\\e  SukhavatiSindthe  AmitSyurdht/dnastltra* 
sujiply  us  with  a  very  tine  theology  ot  Amitabha 
and  Avalokita,  a  theology  which  has  the  twofold 
distinction  of  being  almost  orthodox,  while  seeking 
to  present  a  rational  account  of  all  the  exaggera- 
tions of  bhnkti,  or  devotion. 

Amitabha  or  Lokanatha  was  in  ancient  times  a 
bhiksu  called  Dharmakara,t  '  mine  of  the  law ' ;  it 
is  now  ten  ages  (kalpcis)  since  he  became  Buddha, 
and  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  he  is  extinct. 
In  principle  all  the  Buddhas  are  equal ;  they  possess 
the  same  intrinsic  perfections,  the  same  knowledge.* 
But  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  differentiated 
in  the  exercise  of  their  Buddhahood,  according  to 
the  vow  that  they  have  made.  Now  Dharmakara, 
the  future  Amitabha,  under  the  Buddha  Lokesva- 
raraia,§  vowed  that,  when  he  reached  Buddha- 
hood, he  would  have  a  'Buddha  field,'  wondrously 
blessed,  the  liappy  land  (Sukhdvati),\\  and  that  is 
why  there  flock  to  him  from  all  the  '  Buddha  fields' 
the  beings  appointed  to  nirvana,  either  as  future 
arhats  or  as  Buddhas.H  It  is  with  Amitabha 
that  those  who  are  guilty  but  possess  the  promise 
and  potency  of  deliverance  spend  their  period  of 
probation  ia  lotus-flowers ;  with  him  also  the 
Bodhisattvas  become  prepared  for  their  last  birth, 
by  having  good  opportunities  of  going  to  visit,  to 
honour,  and  to  listen  to  the  Buddhas  of  all  the 
worlds.**  After  this  period  these  Bodhisattvas  will 
become  Buddhas,  and  will  have  in  their  turn 
spheres  of  their  own.  As  regards  Avalokita,  it 
is  at  the  end  of  our  age  that  he  will  appear  as 
the  thousandth  and  last  Buddha  sf  the  age.tt 

The  Bodhisattvas  are  not  equal  among  them- 
selves. In  the  heaven  of  .A.mitabha  there  are  two, 
Avalokita  and  Mahasthamaprapta,tt  almost  as 
great  and  luminous  as  Buddha,  who  sit  on  thrones 
equal  to  his.  Avalokita  is  the  more  majestic  ;  this  % 
is  due  to  his  vow  to  bring  all  beings,  without  ex- 
ception, into  the  'happy  land.'  And  while  his 
glorious  body  illumines  a  great  many  worlds,  he 
traverses  them  all  in  ditj'erent  forms,  some- 
times real  and  sometimes  magical ;  like  Amitabha 
himself,  he  has  parts  of  himself  incarnated  here 
and  there  ;  he  never  forgets  for  a  moment  his  r61e 
as  provider  of  the  Sukhavati.    And  it  is  he,  rather 

•  S\d:hdratil-yuha  (Chinese  tr.  147-186),  in  two  redactions, 
edited  by  Max  Miiller,  Anecd.  Oxonienria,  and  also  in  fac-simile 
Musee  Guiniet,  n.,  translated  in  SBE  xlix,  with  the  Amitdi/us, 
the  Skr.  original  of  which  seems  to  be  lost  (translated  into  Chinese 
in  4:;4).    On  this  text  cf.  also  JBTS,  1S94,  2,  1. 

t  On  the  human  antecedents  of  Amita  and  Avalokita,  cf.  also 
R^musat,  Fo-koue-ki. 

I  There  are  two  things  which  have  no  limit,  the  brilliance  of 
Amit.ahha  and  the  prajilApratibhdna  of  every  Buddha,  The 
light  of  Amitabha  illumines  all  the  fields  of  Buddha,  owing  to 
the  '  special  vow '  of  this  Buddha  to  lighten  his  own  field  and  an 
infinite  number  of  other  fields.  Although  Amitabha  is  praised, 
glorified,  and  preached  by  all  the  Buddhas,  he  cannot  lay  claim 
to  any  kind  of  monarchy.  A  fairly  )ust  idea  of  the  system  may 
be  fnnned  by  regarding  the  Buddhas  as  saints  (in  the  Roman 
Catholic  sense  of  the  word),  who  are  all  saints  for  the  same 
reason,  but  among  whom  piet}'  distinguishes  more  or  less 
powerful  saints.     Cf.  Mahdvastu,  iiL  330.  15. 

$  A  name  of  Avalokita. 

S  More  refined  in  charity  is  the  wish  expressed  in  Karuiyi- 
pttndarika  '  to  have  a  Buddha  field  *  inhabited  by  inferior  beings 
overwhelmed  by  calamities,  in  order  to  have  a  more  worthy 
object  of  pity. 

IT  In  the  kingdom  of  Amitabha  all  the  Bodhisattvas  are  in 
their  last  birth,  and  live  there  without  limit,  owing  to  their 
special  wish  (pranidhdnari^fa)  to  save  others.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  our  text  admits  the  existence  of  arhats,  saints 
according  to  the  Little  Vehicle,  i.e.  beings  appointed  to  attain 
to  uirrdna  without  passing  through  the  stage  of  Buddhahood 
The  Great  Vehicle  believes  that  all  beings  will  become  Buddhas, 
but  this  was  not  the  belief  of  Hiuen  Tsiang. 

*•  They  do  not  even  have  to  move  in  order  to  worship  and 
listen  to  the  Buddhas  of  all  the  worlds. 

I I  Schmidt,  i'ber  die  ta  usend  Buddhas  (p.  106)  ;  and  Remasat, 
Cx^nnogonie,  MtUanges  I'osrhum^s. 

II  In  modem  (Tibetan)  pictures  of  the  Sukhavati,  Vajrapani 
takes  the  place  of  Mahasthama  (Foucher,  Catalo'.rue,  p.  S3). 
Tlie  Japanese  representation  of  the  Sukhavati  is"  nearer  the 
or-^'irial  text.  Maitreya,  Avalokita,  and  Mahasthama  often  have 
stupas  on  their  heads  (Griinwedel,  Buddh.  Eunst,  p.  193  and 
IJir.  sJil. 
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than  Amitabha  himself,  who  is  the  lord  of  the 
Sukhavati.* 

This  ostentatious  and  short-sighted  glorification 
of  Amit&bha  and  Avalokita  corresponds,  in  our 
opinion,  to  a  doctrine  of  salvation,  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Great  Vehicle. 
According  to  the  Little  Vehicle,  the  Buddhas  were 
only  instructors  ;  in  the  '  rationalist '  Great  Vehicle 
they  have  become  models,  and  the  Bodhisattvas 
appear  as  friends,  counsellors,  protectors ;  t  their 
presence  does  not  in  any  way  lessen  the  necessity 
for  personal  effort.  In  the  bukhavati,  Amitahha 
and  Avalokita  save  the  faithful  almost  in  spite  of 
themselves,  as  the  cat  saves  her  young  by  taking 
them  in  her  mouth  (a  Kraisnavite  metaphor).  There 
is,  however,  one  reservation  :  beings  guilty  of 
'  mortal  sins '  are  excluded  from  the  Sukhavati. 
The  Amitdyurdhyana  does  away  with  this  restric- 
tion :  the  parricide  is  saved  if  he  pronounces  the 
name  of  Aniita.  In  a  word,  our  theologians,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Vi§nu]iurann,  have  to  dis- 
tin<;uish  between  ordinary  people  who  are  liable  to 
hull,  etc.,  and  devotees  who  are  naturally  exempt. 

(c)  It  is  to  this  period  that  the  icouograpliic 
monuments  seem  to  belong,  about  wliich  the 
Chinese  pilgrims  had  given  us  their  testimony, 
before  the  archipologists  examined  them ;  and 
we  are  quite  justified  in  referring  to  them  here,  as 
the  Amitdyurdhyana  speaks  of  statues  in  which 
the  characteristics  of  the  god  are  reproduced.  We 
find  isolated  statues  of  Avalokita,  among  which  the 
giant  statues  deserve  mention,  and  groups  in  wliich 
he  is  facing  Maitreya,  Tara,  and  Maniu^ri,  and 
probably  also  Mahasthama  —  wonderful  statues, 
recurring  throughout  the  whole  Buddhist  world 
from  the  extreme  North-West  to  Ceylon.J  They 
give  us  a  sculptured  representation  of  the  texts, 
which  describe  in  detail  the  attitude,  colour,  and 
qualities  of  the  gods.     The  Amiidyurdkyannxutra 

f)laces  a  'magical'  Buddlia,  twenty-live  leagues 
ligh,  on  the  head  of  the  glorious  body  of  Avalokita, 
seated  on  the  left  of  Amitahha  ;  this  is  clearly  repre- 
sented in  the  icons  (to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn  by  Hiuen  Tsiang),  where  Avalokita 
wears  in  his  head-dress  a  seated  statue  of  a  Buddha, 
who,  at  a  very  early  date,  if  not  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, was  identilied  with  Amitaljha.§ 

The  Chinese  pilgrims  seem  to  have  recognized 
a  characteristic  of  the  Great  Vehicle  in  the  fact 
that  worship  was  bestowed  on  the  Bodhisattvas, 
MafijuSri  and  Avalokita,  and  on  the  Prajna. 
Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions  that  a  statue  of  Maitreya 
was  worshipped  in  a  district  which  is  quite  '  liina- 
yanistic'  (limldh.  Records,  ii.  61) — the  same  thing 
happened  with  the  statues  of  Avalokita  in  Ceylon 
— but  he  tells  the  curious  story  of  Gunaprauha, 
who,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  heaven  of 
Maitreya,  refused  to  worship  him,  because  an 
'ordained  bhikju'  is  superior  to  a  Bodhisattva 
(i.  192).|| 

•  He  Is  called  SiikliilvatiSvani  {Trikdrydaitta). 

f  See  the  'Code  du  Mahhyana  en  Chine,*  where  Avalokita 
does  not  j)lay  any  part  at  all  (.1.  J.  M.  de  Oroot,  p.  98). 

t  The  tiifonnation  of  the  Buddhist  pilgrims  on  this  point  is 
conOrmed  and  explained  hy  the  miniatures  puhlished  by  M. 
Foucher.  The  last  inscription  devoted  to  Avalokita  is  dat«d 
1229  (Oudh).  On  Avalokita  in  Ceylon,  cf.  Foucher,  Icon.  110 ; 
Beal,  DuMldst  lleairds,  ii.  247  ;  JRAS,  lOuO,  p.  42.  Some 
authors  think  that  Klount  Potala,  to  the  east  of  the  Malay 
Mountains,  is  perhaps  the  ori^'inal  home  of  Avalokita.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  Potala  has  been  transported  to  China  and 
to  Tibet  (Tdraniillia,  144,  203 ;  Foucher,  Icun.,  28 ;  Waddcll, 
Lhasa,  ISnri,  (ip.  a(i4,  388). 

§  The  relation  between  'Dliv.^nibuddha9'  and  their  Bodhi- 
sattvas is  explained  in  the  art.  XniBfuuUA.  WassilielT  mentions 
Vairochana  as  the  father  of  Avalokita.  Cf.  Uriiiiwedel,  Buddh. 
Art  in  India,  p.  190  f. 

II  For  a  study  of  this  problem  the  reader  is  referred  to  art. 
Maiiayana.  To  avoid  any  misunilerBlandintr,  let  us  merely 
point  out  that  the  Aialokitavrata  and  the  Ilhadracfiariprani' 
d/idna(NanJio,  1142),  which  corresponds  closely  to  it,  are  looked 
upon  as  sacred  texts  by  the  ijautrautikas,  who  are  supposed  to 
beloiiff  to  the  Little  Vehicle. 


6.  Avalokita  rises  still  higher  in  the  Kdranda- 
vyxiha  *  and  in  the  liurahgama  ;  +  but  here '  the 
theology  seems  to  be  extremely  involved  ;  we  have 
now  to  deal  not  with  a  sutra,  but  with  Purftnio 
literature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iconography 
and  the  manuals  on  incantation  demonstrate  that, 
on  account  of  the  above-described  notion  of  the  pro- 
vidential polymorphism  of  Avalokita,  that  god  is 
identified  with  all  the  Hindu  deities,  both  mild 
and  cruel.  Avalokita  is  a  Buddhist  Siva,  an  ascetic 
and  a  magician. 

(a)  In  some  of  its  features  the  KSrandavyuhaX 
recalls  the  Lotus  and  the  A  mitayurdhydna : 
Avalokita  learns  the  law  from  Amitahha,  he  comes 
to  worship  Sakyamuni,  and  brings  him  flowers  and 
Amitabha's  compliments  ;  he  is  therefore  in  some 
way  inferior  to  the  Buddhas.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  far  superior  to  the  Buddhas  and  also 
to  Samantabhadra :  no  Buddha  possesses  clair- 
voyance (pratibhdna)  equal  to  his,  all  the  Buddhas 
together  could  not  estimate  his  worth.  No  other 
being  besides  him  has  a  marvellous  body,  which 
the  Buddhas  have  difficulty  in  seeing,  and  each 
pore  of  which  contains  thousands  of  Buddhas, 
saints  of  all  kinds,  and  entire  worlds.  And 
it  is  from  the  body  of  Avalokita  (Foucher,  Cat. 
p.  25),  regarded  from  another  point  of  view,  that 
the  inferior  gods  issue :  the  sun  and  the  moon 
come  out  of  liis  eyes ;  §  Mahesvara,  who  will  be 
called  Mahadeva,  and  receives  the  promise  of 
Buddhahood,  comes  from  his  forehead;  Brahma 
from  his  shoulder,  etc.  We  have  said  that,  in 
addition  to  being  demiurge,  Avalokita  is  also  a 
saviour ;  from  his  fingers  flow  rivers  which  cool 
the  hells  and  feed  the /jre^resC ghosts') ;  he  terrifies 
all  the  demons  and  puts  Vajrapftni  to  flight.  || 

There  is  no  need  for  astonishment  at  this  extra- 
ordinary mastery  over  men  and  things.  Avalokita 
is  the  great  yogin,  the  great  magician  [vidyddhi- 
pati,  anekamajitraiatCivaktrna) ;  he  is  in  possession 
of  the  formulaj  (in  which  he  glories  in  the  Ami- 
tdyurdhydna)  ;  but,  above  all,  he  possesses  the 
only,  the  true,  formula  oifi  mani  padme  hum.% 

*  See  the  Calcutta  edition,  1873;  Csoma-Feer,  p.  246;  Hodg- 
son, Extracts ;  the  summary  of  Rajendralala  (Luddh.  Lit.  pp. 
9ii,  101);  the  masterly  exposition  of  Burnout  (liitrod.  p.  221). 
The  Tibetan  translation  probably  belongs  to  a.d.  Old  (.Schlagint- 
weit,  p.  84  ;  Uockhill,  p.  212),  but  the  orifpnal  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  existence  from  the  time  of  the  mythical  king 
Lha-tho-tho-ri  (i.D.  427);  see  Grunwedel,  JI/j/IA.  461,  247.  On 
the  Marii-bka-hbum,  'the  hundred  thousand  precious  com- 
mandments,' a  glorilication  of  Avalokita,  which  is  wrongly 
supposed  to  belontr  to  this  time,  see  Uockhill,  212,  and  Schla- 
giiitweit,  84.  For  the  history  of  the  It.'iksasis,  cf.  Beal,  Buddhist 
Records,  ii.  241. 

t  Ch.  vi.  See  Beal,  Catena,  39.  284 ;  Nanjio,  899  (tr.  a.d. 
384-417):  Wass.,  176  ;  Csoma-Feer,  249  ;  and  the  quotations  from 
the  Siksdsaviuchchapa.  Enumerating  the  innumerable,  we  dis- 
tinguish 32  manifesUitions  of  the  god,  14  cases  in  which  be 
provides  safety,  etc.  For  the  worship  of  Avalokita  and  Ami- 
tabh,a  the  reader  is  referred  also  to  the  Chinese  sources. 

J  Sakyamuni  speaks  to  JIaitreya,  Sarvanivaragavigkambhin 
and  Ratnapani.  Avalokita  receives  61  designations.  Are  the 
lists  pt  loH  names  later? 

§  Siirydvalukanakara  (see  Foucher,  loc,  cit.) ;  cf.  the  name 
Avalokita. 

II  VajrapAxiividrdva'i^akara.  In  the  Bodkicharydvatdra,  Vaj- 
raiiaiii  is  jmr  excellence  the  demon-dispeller,  and  the  charitable 
visitor  of  hells  ;  but  from  most  ancient  times  Avalokita  too  has 
been  enj^ngcd  in  tlie  salvation  of  infernal  beings. 

^  It  is  this  famous  formula  that  is  in  view  in  the  Divyavaddna 
(foot  of  p.  013)  which  makes  no  mention  of  Avalokita.  ."s.^kya. 
muni  imparts  it  to  Ananda  ;  it  was  preached  by  the  six  Buddhas, 
it  is  known  to  .Sakra,  Iiulra,  etc  ;  it  constitutes  a  talisman  of 
the  first  rank  (see  Burnout,  Introd.  p.  641 ;  Kern,  Gesch.  i.  400). 
The  Tibetans  claim  that  it  fell  down  to  them  from  heaven 
about  A.D.  400.  .So  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  it  is  neither 
mentioned  nor  contemplated  in  Nanjio,  No.  326  (tr.  a.d.  420), 
which  contains  two  (//larapw  and  two  fcijff.i.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  the  'formula  of  six  syllables.'  We  may 
mention  Klaproth,  J  A,  March  1831 ;  H6mueat,  Melanges,  p.  99, 
Fo'k(iiie-ki,  p.  U8 ;  Schlagintweit,  pp.  64  and  55;  Griinwedel, 
Lamaism,  p.  82. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tantrik  literature  gives  It  an 
obscene  interprctJition.  Mani  and  padtne  in  this  jargon  hava 
a  very  distinct  value.  On  the  other  hand,  Uemusats  cosmo- 
logical  explanation  does  not  seem  altogether  improbable,  bet 
F.  W.  Thomas,  J  JUS,  1906,  p.  464. 
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Ig  there  a  Buddha  who  possesses  this '  hexasyllabio 
ifadaksari)  knowledge  (vidyA) '  ?  No.  Is  there  a 
being  who  possesses  it  ?  No.  It  belongs  to  AvaJo- 
kita  alone,  and  he  reveals  it  to  whomsoever  he 
pleases.  This  magical  omnipotence  has  its  other 
side :  whoever  knows  the  formula  does  away  with 
the  god,  whose  '  heart,'  i.e.  '  mystery,'  the  formula 
ie,  and  in  his  way  is  another  Avalokita.* 

Further,  the  single  word  '  Adored  one '  (vandita) 
is  a  sufficient  description  of  him.  He  is  the  refuge, 
Buddha,  Dharrna,  and  Sarigha  all  in  one.  Who- 
soever pronounces  or  traces  on  his  body  the  magical 
syllables  receives  a  body  which  participates  in  the 
body  of  the  thunderbolt  (vnjrakayaiarira),  the 
apex  of  knowledge  of  the  Buddhas  (Tathdgata- 
I'ndnakoti),  and  becomes  like  a  dhatustupa,  a  stupa 
with  relics.t 

(b)  Iconography  and  the  manuals  of  incantation,  J 
which  illustrate  and  supplement  each  other  in  a 
marvellous  way,  prove  that  this  deification  of 
Avalokita  is  not  merely  verbal,  but  that  it  is  in 
close  connexion  with  worship  and  daily  idolatry.§ 
All  the  Tibetan  forms  of  Avalokita  are  replicas 
of  the  Hindu  cults,  which  are  attested  as  early  as 
the  lOth  and  Ilth  cents.,  but  are  undoubtedly 
much  more  ancient.  In  fact,  our  literary  evidences 
(sadhanas)  prove  that  the  foreigner  had  had  an 
influence  on  the  mother  -  country,  for  there  are 
representations  of  Avalokita,  as  well  as  of  other 
gods,  after  the  fashion  of  UdySna,  of  China  and 
other  places. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  whole 
iconography  of  Avalokita ;  tliat  task  has  quite 
recently  been  performed  extremely  well.ll  We 
shall  merely  notice  a  few  characteristic  features. 

Avalokita  is  polymorphous  ;  but,  in  many  cases 
and  until  the  more  degenerate  times,  he  retams  the 
human  form,  two  arms  and  a  head.  There  is 
usually  on  his  head  a  small  figure  of  the  Jina 
Amitabha.lT  In  one  hand  he  bears  the  lotus 
{padma),**  with  the  other  he  makes  the  gesture 
of  the  'bestower  of  favour,'  and  a  ghost  (prcta) 
is  represented  holding  up  its  thin  lips  towards 
the  ambrosia  which  flows  from  his  fingers.  As 
satellites  Avalokita  has  Tara  (sometimes  in  two 
forms,  calm  and  angry),  Hayagriva  ('horse- 
necked'),  the  guardian  of  the  30,500,000  magical 
formulae,  and  Sudhana,  who  is  also  a  friend   of 

•  This  magician  {mayavin)  with  eleven  beads  —  this  shows 
the  best  and  truest  form  of  bis  polymorphism  —  is  incom- 
prehensihle.  He  appears  and  disappears  lilte  a  meteor  (.?'-'a/rt7in 
wdgnipindah).  He  has  a  liundred  tliuiisand  arms  and  a  hundred 
thoosaDd  times  ten  million  eyes.  He  exists  in  the  past,  the  pre- 
MDt,  and  the  future  itrikdla).  He  was  at  work  when  Sakya- 
muni  was  merely  a  worshipper.  There  is  no  limit  put  upon 
his  activity  except  when  all  beings  have  entered  nirvana.  The 
Buddhas,  in  fact,  are  only  some  of  the  saints  whom  he  has 
'  matured,'  and  who  owe  everything  to  him ;  there  is  deliver- 
ance only  in  the  bexasyllahic  formula. 

t  Let  usrecall  the  fact  that  the  KdraxK}avyu.ha  iri^  verse  adds 
■ome  details  in  the  '  Adibuddhistic'  sense  (see  art.  Adibi'ddha). 
But  note  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  generation  of 
Avalokita  by  Amjtabha  (in  the  Ma^i-fika-hfntm,  Avalokita  is 
bom  from  a  white  ray  from  Aniitahha's  left  eye,  or  he  issues 
from  a  lotus  as  a  young  man  of  sixteen  years  of  age) ;  nor  is 
there  any  trace  to  be  found  of  the  system  of  the  '  Dhyani- 
buddhas'  and  their  'sons';  Vajrapani  is  a  malevolent  being, 
Ratnapani  is  a  personage  of  secondary  rank.  Avalokita  is 
nowhere,  80  far  as  we  can  see,  called  I'admapani. 

I  The  bija  of  Avalokita  seems  always  to  be  hrih  ;  his  nuintra 
U  the  hexasyllabic  formula  (see  the  beautiful  plate,  Schlagintweit, 
p.  65),  but  sometimes  we  find  (~wi  rajrailharw^  hrih. 

i  There  are  reprewentjitions  of  Avalokita  after  the  style  of  the 
Edrandartfuha  and  of  the  Mdynidltibhisambodhi. 

I  Foucher,  Ictynographie,  i.  and  ii. 

H  Trikrindaie^a,  which  gets  its  information  from  Vyftdl  (Vin- 
dhyavasinV)  yives  the  name.s  Ixikesvara,  Aniitabhasekhara,  Pad- 
map^ni,  and  also  Khasarpana.  Karandavyuha,  Sukhavati^vara. 
Tara  is  the  daughter  of  Avalokita. 

*•  Already  at  Safichi  the  '  lotus"  is  represented  in  the  hand  of 
a  ^eat  many  persimages,  as  an  offering  intended  f"r  Hiidriba. 
Those  who  carry  lotuses  are  not  all  Avalokitas,  for  Maitre\  a  is 
among  them  (see  Orunwedel,  Buddh.  Kumt,  p.  187).  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  neither  the  Lotxia  of  the  Tnte  Law  nor  the 
SiJcMvali  nor  the  Amitayus  nor  the  Kiirajirfa  seems  »o  know 
PadmapAi^ 


Maitreya.  When  Avalokita  has  four  anni,  two 
of  them  are  joined  in  ailjali  (the  hands  forming 
a  cup)  as  a  sign  of  respect ;  the  other  two  hold 
the  lotus  and  the  rosary.  But  the  ascetic  attri- 
butes are  the  antelope's  skin  and  the  water-pot 
And  then,  when  the  god  receives  the  names  ol 
Siva,  Amoghapa^a,  Halahala,  Nilakantha,  Padraa- 
narteSvara,  etc.,  his  arms,  his  faces,  and  his  eyei 
become  multiplied,  and  he  carries  tridents  encircled 
with  serpents,  skulls  filled  with  flowers,  bows, 
arrows,  etc. 

Among  the  curious  figures,  besides^  those  which 
clearly  show  the  identification  with  Siva,  the  fol- 
lowing are  noteworthy:  (1)  the  figure  of  Siifa- 
hanaoa  ('lion's  cry').  This  was  the  name  given  to 
the  solemn  declarations  of  Sakyamuni ;  MailjuArl, 
who  in  Buddhism  is  tlie  personification  of  wisdom, 
is  mounted  on  a  lion.  Avalokita  becomes  confused 
with  Maiiju^ri,  is  seated  on  the  lion,  carries  the 
book  and  the  sword  of  Mafljusri,  but  all  the  time 
retains  his  own  attributes  as  well.  (2)  The  figure 
with  the  thousand  arms,  in  which  the  arms,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  peacock's  tail,  give  a 
graphic  representation  of  the  metaphor ;  *  this  is 
a  sculptured  interpretation  of  the  universality 
of  the  god.  (3)  'The  figure  with  eleven  heads 
(three,  three,  three,  one,  one,  the  last  one  being 
the  head  of  Amitabha)  and  a  thousand  arms  is  the 
translation,  as  it  were,  of  his  former  name  Saman- 
tamukha.t  It  corresponds  to  a  legend  which  shows 
very  clearly  the  character  of  Avalokita :  '  May  my 
head  split  asunder,'  the  god  had  said,  'if  1  fail  in 
my  vow  to  save  beings  I ' — an  old  Buddhist  expres- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  give  way  for 
an  instant  to  discouragement,  on  seeing  the  in- 
efficacy  of  his  eflbrts  ;  his  head  split  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  Amitabha  put  it  together  again.  There 
are  several  forms  of  this  story,  in  which  the  old 
is  mixed  with  the  new. 

We  shall  also  quote  a  modern  Nepalese  inscrip- 
tion wliich  gives  a  good  account  of  the  dignity  and 
the  physiognomy  of  our  hero  :  '  The  chiefs  of  the 
Yogins  call  him  the  King  of  the  Fishes  {Malay- 
endra),  the  devotees  of  the  female  deities  (iaktas) 
call  him  6r(kti,  the  Buddhists  call  him  Lokei- 
vara.  All  honour  to  this  being,  whose  true  form 
is  Brahman.' J  This  identification  of  Avalokita 
with  the  Sakti  par  excellence,  i.e.  with  the  per- 
sonification of  the  cosmic  female  ener^,  shows, 
in  a  more  striking  way  than  the  coupling  of  the 
god  with  the  twenty-one  Taras,  §  that  the  Chinese 
transformation  of  Avalokita  into  a  woman  had 
probably  been  already  effected  in  India.ll 

7.  We  need  not  say  very  much  about  the  Tibetan 
doctrine  of  incarnations,  according  to  which   all 

*  '  With  an  eye  in  the  palm  of  each  hand '  (Sandberg,  CoUo- 
quiat  Tibetan,  p.  197).  .Sometimes  (mly  sixty  -  six  arms  are 
represented  (Koucher,  CaluL  15). 

T  See  Schlagintweit,  p.  64  ;  Schmidt,  Forschungen.  p.  202  (the 
head  is  broken  into  ten  pieces).  This  number  eleven  recalls 
the  eleven  Rudras,  and  shows  us  Avalokita  as  a  disguised  Siva. 
(Being  Vagisvara,  he  is  none  the  less  Hrahma  when  he  becomes 
:^iva.J  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  the  Ai'abtkita- 
ekadaiamukhaAhdranis  (Nanjio,  SiT,  32S)  were  translated  into 
Chinese  in  657-681.  Among  the  other  Sainantao  (Mahdvyut- 
patti,  23,  81,  36,  ,S8,  63)  the  most  famous  is  Samantabhadra 
(Lotu^,  xxvi. ;  Kern,  p.  437.  note),  a  double  of  Siva,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  '  Dhyaniljodhisattvas '  who  is  not  a  pd^i 
(najra.  ratna,  padma,  vikva,pdx^i). 

J  Inscription  dated  792  ;  see  /mi.  Antiquary,  Ix.  192,  Kem, 
Venn^mjing,  p.  14  ;  on  Matsyendra,  see  Wilson,  it  SO,  and  L 
214  ;  Kern,  op.  cit.,  42,  and  I.Svi,  Ntpat,  i.  349  ff.  He  belongs 
to  the  mysterious  line  of  '  Siddhas,'  masters  of  the  Ha^hayoga, 
civilizera  (?)  of  Nepal.  Sometimes  he  is  the  son  of  Adinatha, 
and  is  placed  five  spiritual  generations  previous  to  Gorakh- 
n.ath  ;  sometimes  he  is  Gorakhnath's  disciple-  There  may  be 
concealed  under  his  name  a  liistoriciil  personage  identified  with 
Abjapaiii  =  I'adniapani.  But  allhnugli  the  m^vthical  explana- 
tion finds  very  little  favour,  euhemerism  in  such  a  subject 
seems  almost  chimerical.  An  important  iconographic  detail 
is  that  Avalokita  is  white,  except  in  Nepal,  where  he  If  red 
(Foucher.  Cat.  16,  etc.). 

5  JDT.'S,  1S<14,  2.  1. 

II  On  the  Chinese  Avalokita,  see  Eitel,  Handbook,  p.  <L 
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the  monastic  dignitaries  are  nirmdnas  (Bprul-pa  = 
khoubilyan)  of  tlie  chief  deities  ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  tlie  reader  to  tlie  article  LaMAISM 
and  to  tlie  sources.  We  shall  merely  say  that  Ava- 
lokiteivara,  the  patron  of  the  Tibetan  Church,  is 
incarnated  in  the  person  of  the  (ireat  L&ma  (rgj'al- 
b«  ryga  ■  intslio),  while  Amitabha  dwells  in  the 
Great  Pandit  (I'an-chen)  of  the  rival  monastery. 
Waddell,  though  without  adequately  setting  forth 
his  proofs,  maintains  that  the  theory  is  a  recent 
invention  (1640).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lamaic 
hierarcliy  is  peculiarly  Tibetan  ;  but  it  is  quite  as 
certain  that  many  Hindu  Siddhas  or  Yogins  have, 
by  their  magic,  succeeded  in  identifying  them- 
•elves  with  gods. 

LrruiTDRB.— Det&Ued  bibliography  [n  Barg:ess,  Arch.  Sur- 
ty  oj  Western  India,  No.  6  (1SS3),  p.  14,  and  Griinwedel, 
Uylhoioijie.  1900.  notes  29. 

OHOIXAI.  siJCSCt:s.—]^xicona;  Mah&vyulpatti,  Dharmasafi. 
frmha.  TriltandaSesa,  Saddharinapuodanlia,  Sul{tiavativ>  uha, 
^mitavurdtivati.asutra,  Bodhicharyavatara,  Karapdavyuha. 

r/AATi.v  iui,«cAii. —  CsoraaFeer,  AUG  ii.  '330;  Sarat 
Chandra  Das,  Dictionary,  p.  806,  JASD  (1S82)  ii.  128. 

Cm.vESE  sousci-s.  —  ti 3.n]io,  Caialogtu,  18S:i,  Nos.  827ff.; 
Beal,  Catena,  1878  (6u^afl^'ama);  the  Iluddhist  iiil^irinis. 

Besides  the  general  works  of  Hodgson,  Burnotil,  Wassilieff, 
Kern,  Koppen,  Schlagintweit,  Pander,  Waddell,  and  Crnn- 
wedel,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wilson,  SeUct  Works,  i.  213, 
U.  1-39,  Bariddha  Tracts  /rmn  Xepat,  1862  ;  Kem,  liucrip.  uil 
Battanibang,  Amsterdam,  1899,  Vei-mertfjing  van  ^ivai^me, 
1888;  Foucher,  /eonographie,  i.,  1899,  and  ii.,  1005;  Blonay, 
Dttste  Tdrii,  1895;  Grunwedel-Burgess,  Buddh.  Art  in 
Irulia',  1901;  Waddell,  'The  Indian  Cult  ot  Avalokita,' 
JRAS,  1894,  61-89,  Gazetteer  o/  Sikliini,  1893,  p.  250  ;  specially 
OD  Iconography,  Burgess,  Arch.  Surv,  Hep.  oj  Western  India, 
No.  B,  Bouibay,  1879,  and  No.  6,  1833  ;  Pander,  Panlhion  del 
TlchangUcha  Hutuktu,  Berlin,  1890. 

L.  DE  LA   VALLfiE  POUSSIN. 

AVARICE. — Avarice  may  be  defined  as  an  ab- 
sorbing pa.s.'fion  for  earthly  possessions  and  a  selfish 
gratilioation  in  their  retention.  It  includes  both 
the  getting  and  the  keeping  of  wealth.  In  the 
getting  the  avaricious  man  is  tempted  to  put  aside 
all  considerations  that  st^nd  between  him  and  his 
object,  and  in  the  retention  he  looks  less  to  the 
beneficial  use  to  which  any  pos.session  can  be  put 
than  to  his  own  luxury  in  pos.sessing  it.  In  ordin- 
ary language,  avarice  is  largelj'  restricted  to  this 
second  feature,  while  the  passionate  desire  that 
begets  the  avaricious  character  is  described  as 
covetousness  (wli.  see).  Avarice  is  thus  applied 
more  frequently  to  parsimony  in  the  storing  of 
wealth,  and  covetousness  to  rapacity  in  seeking 
after  wealth.  Covetousness  stirs  up  the  discon- 
tented to  clutch  at  what  other  people  nave  ;  avarice 
be"ets  the  miser  who  hoards  greedily  all  that  he  has. 

The  avaricious  niiud  seems  almost  to  make  money 
or  iioHscssions  ends  in  themselves,  and  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  money  is  not  always  thought 
of  as  a  means  of  gratifying  the  love  of  pleasure  or 
the  love  of  power  in  some  of  their  many  forms. 
The  ini.^er  gloats  over  his  gold,  but  even  in  his 
must  debased  state  he  probably  sees  in  it  the  possi- 
bility of  acquiring  ease  or  satisfying  ambition.  He 
pvoliably  pictures  in  his  imagination  the  splendour 
with  which  he  might  surround  himself,  the  security 
he  has  against  poverty,  or  the  greatness  of  the  one 
who  will  inherit  all  as  his  heir.  Certainly,  at  first, 
av.irice  le.ads  men  to  amass  money  because  of  the 
coimiiand  it  gives  over  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  llle,  and  because  of  its  etUcacy  as  an  instrument 
of  ambition  (cf.  Martineau,  Typti  of  Ethical 
Theory'',  1886,  ii.  172). 

Avarice  springs,  therefore,  from  two  of  the 
strongest  human  passions,  the  love  of  pleasure  and 
the  love  of  power  ;  although  it  may  continue  even 
when  plea.'iure  and  power  seem  no  longer  likely  to 
be  gratified.  In  its  la.st  stage  it  becomes  repellent 
to  all,  a«  its  .selfish  absorption  reveals  the  degrada- 
tiim  and  folly  of  the  niainmon-worshipper. 

The  dcifradation  o(  avarice  is  graphically  de;4cribed  by  Dante, 
who  rc|>ri-sent-H  the  miser  as  cleftviug  to  tlie  dual.  In  Purgatory 
(LonglLllow's  tr.  x\x.  120 ff.)— 


•  Even  as  oar  eye  did  not  uplift  itself 

Aloft,  being  fastened  upon  earthly  things. 

So  justice  here  has  merged  it  in  the  eatth.' 

A  similar  conception  is  found  in  .Milton't^ description  of  Mammon 

{Par.  Lost,  i.  680  ff.),  wliose  looks  and  thoughts  even  in  heaven 

wer«  always  downward  bent — 

*  admiring  mor* 
The  riches  of  heav'n's  pavement,  trodden  goid. 
Than  aught,  divine  or  holy,  else  enjoy'd. 
In  vision  beatific* 
Of.  also  Banyan's  account  of  the  mui  with  the  muck. rake,  who 
was  so  intent  upon  the  things  of  earth  that  lie  had  no  eye  for 
the  crown  ot  glory.     It  is  little  wonder  that  the  folly  of  the 
miser  in  giving  up  his  life  \a  the  hoarding  of  earthly  possessions 
is  keenly  felt  by  the  noblest  writers.     Dante  {Inferno,  vii.  64) 
expresses  the  thought  of  ail  spiritual  minds  when  be  deplete 
the  ignorance  and  folly  t>f  avarice  - 

'For  all  the  gold  that  is  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  ever  has  been,  of  these  weary  souls 
Could  never  make  a  single  one  repose.' 
The  miser  is  represented  fre<iuently  in  literature,  as  in  Moli^re'B 
L'Avare  and  in  I'lautus's  AiUiUaria,  on  which  Molifere's  play 
was    founded.      The    unhappiness   of    the   avaricious    is    well 
suinined  up  in  the  closing  words  of  Eiiclio,  the  miser  in  the 
Anlularia:  'Nee  iioctu,  nee  diu,  quietus  unquani  eram ;  nunc 
donniam.'    lie  has  bestowed  his  treasure  upon  his  son-in-law, 
and  has  thus  divested  liiniself  of  all  future  cares.     Aoui  he 
hopes  to  sleep  quietly,  while  formerly  he  had  no  rest  by  day  or 
night. 

The  petty  meannesses  of  the  miser  are  illustrated  in  the 
Characters  of  Tlieophrastus  (ed.  Ussin^)  :  '  If  he  gives  a  dinner, 
he  does  not  serve  up  as  much  food  as  is  necessary.  .  .  .  When 
sent  out  ...  on  a  public  commission,  he  lea%es  the  provisions 
for  the  journey  to  his  (aniily,  and  lives  at  the  expense  of  his 
fellow-travellers.  .  .  .  If  one  of  his  friends  is  to  have  a  wedding, 
or  is  about  to  have  his  daughter  married,  he  speedily  undertakes 
a  Journey  to  spare  the  marriage  present.' 

Restraints  may  be  put  upon  avarice  by  the  laws 
of  a  country.  Thus,  certain  methods  of  increasing 
weiilth  may  be  declared  illegal.  Stealing,  fraudu- 
lent practices  in  trade,  adulteration  to  make  extra 
profit,  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  interest,  may  all 
be  declared  punishable  otiences.  Law  may  also 
de.al  with  the  misuse  of  wealth,  e.g.  money  may 
not  be  hoarded  by  any  one  in  such  a  way  that  his 
functions  as  a  citizen  are  not  performed.  A  man 
is  not  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  the  State  for 
su]iport  while  he  has  money  at  his  command.  A 
father  is  bound  to  use  his  wealth  to  support  his 
cliildren.  Children  are  bound  to  support  their 
parents.  In  these  and  other  ways  law  may  put 
limits  to  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  hoard  possessions. 

A  further  extension  of  these  social  restraints  is 
bound  up  with  all  theories  of  socialism  or  com- 
munism. Under  these  all  private  capital  would  be 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  abolished.  Rent  might 
still  be  paid  to  the  community,  but  interest  would 
cease.  Each  individual  would  be  remunerated  in 
proportion  to  the  services  he  had  rendered.  Thus 
socialism  would  seek,  by  abolishing  the  present 
system  of  competing  capitalists,  served  by  com- 
petitive wage-labour,  to  strike  at  the  system  that 
encourages  the  avaricious  nature. 

In  the  individual  life  an  eli'ort  may  be  made  to 
check  avarice  by  one  great  act,  as  by  the  vow  of 
poverty,  dejiriving  the  subject  of  all  person.al 
interest  in  property  and  all  power  over  it.  This 
vow,  along  with  the  vow  of  chastity  and  obedience, 
was  adopted  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
to  complete  the  irrevocable  surrender  of  those  who 
entered  the  religious  state. 

For  the  most  part  avarice  has  been  restrained  by 
the  application  of  general  ethical  and  Chri.-itian 
truths  to  the  personiu  life,  and  in  particular  to  the 
earning,  saving,  and  spending  of  wealth.  Christi- 
anity teaches  that  selfishness  is  a  deadly  sin  which 
must  give  place  to  a  supreme  love  for  God,  and  to 
the  love  of  neighbour  aa  well  as  self.  Wealth  is 
to  be  looked  u]ion  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  only 
as  a  means  towards  att.aining  higher  ends  in  life. 
When  a  man  earns  money,  he  should  not  be  taken 
po-ssession  of  liy  worldly  things,  but  possess  them 
a,s  if  he  possessed  them  not.  He  should  not  hoard 
wealth  uselessly  in  fear  of  want,  for  he  should 
believe  that,  if  he  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  (Jod, 
all  things  needful  for  life  will  be  addetl  by  God. 
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In  using  wealth,  he  is  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
dominated  by  the  selfish  love  of  pleasure  or  of 
power,  but,  regarding  himself  as  a  steward  of  God, 
he  is  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  free  and 
independent  human  existence  and  development  for 
himself  and  those  around  him. 

LiTKRATrRE.— Hume,  Ensays,  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary, 
ed  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose,  London,  1875 ;  Martineau, 
Tvpft  of  Elhieal  Tbtory',  London,  1SS6;  Stalker,  Sevfn 
DeaiUt  Sins,  London,  1901 ;  Mozley,  Univenitii  Sermoiit-, 
London,  1876  ;  Fowler  and  Wilson,  Principlel  o/  Morals, 
Oxford,  1S94 ;  Hannay,  Spirit  and  Origin  o/  Christian  ilim- 
atticism,  London,  1903.  D.  iLvCRAE  TOD. 

AVERROES,     AVERROISM. —  I.    Life.— 

'  Averroes  '  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  name  Ibn 
Rushd.  Abu'l-Walid  Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad  ibn 
Muhammad  ibn  Rushd  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  the 
year  A.H.  520  (A.D.  1126),  of  a  family  of  standing. 
His  grandfather,  who  was  kadi  of  Cordova,  wrote 
some  important  works  on  law.  His  father  also, 
and  afterwards  Averroes  himself,  held  the  post  of 
kadi.  He  studied  law  in  his  native  town,  and 
medicine  under  the  jjuidance  of  Abu  Jafar  Harun 
of  Truxillo.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Ibn 
Zuhr,  a  famous  physician,  and  the  acquaintance  of 
the  celebrated  theosophist  Ibn  'Arabi.  In  54S  we 
find  him  at  Marrakesh  (Morocco),  being  presented 
by  Ibn  Tufall  to  the  Amir  of  the  Faithful,  the 
Alniohad'  Abu  Ya'quh  Yusuf.  His  account  of  tliis 
introduction  has  been  communicated  as  follows  : 

*\V*hen  I  came  into  the  presence  of  the  Amir  of  the  Faithful,' 
he  says,  '  I  found  him  alone  with  Ibn  fufail,  who  be^an  to 
euloffize  me.  .  .  .  After  askinj^  my  o^-n,  my  father's,  and  my 
family  name,  the  Amir  opened  the  conversation  with  the  ques- 
tion:  "  WTiat  is  the  opinion  of  philosophers  on  the  sky?  Is  it 
an  eternal  substance,  or  did  it  have  a  beginning?  "  A  sudden 
fear  seized  me,  and  rendered  me  sjiecchless.'  The  Amir,  how- 
ever, soon  put  him  at  ease  by  himself  treating  the  question  with 
ft  knowledge  unlocked  for  in  a  prince,  and  sent  him  away  laden 
with  presents. 

It  was  Ibn  Tufail  too  who  advised  Averroes  to 
write  a  commentary  on  Aristotle.  He  told  hilh 
that  the  Amir  often  complained  about  the  obscurity 
of  the  Greek  philusophers,  and  of  the  translations 
then  existing,  and  said  that  he  ought  to  undertake 
the  explaining  and  arranging  of  them.  There  is  a 
passase  in  Ibn  Tufail's  philosophical  romance.  Hay 
hen  Yakzdn,  that  is  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to 
ATerroes,  wlio  was  just  then  beginning  to  Avrite. 

In  A.H.  .565  Averroes  was  appointed  a  kadi  at 
Seville,  and,  about  567,  was  installed  at  Cordova. 
From  this  time  onwards  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  his  greatest  works,  although  he  fi'lt 
burdened  all  the  time  with  public  duties.  He 
travelled  a  great  deal.  In  574  he  was  at  Mar- 
rakesh, in  575  at  Seville,  and  in  578  back  again  at 
Marrakesh,  where  Yusiif  appointed  him  his  chief 
physici.in,  a  post  that  had  been  held  by  Ibn  Tufail. 
When  Yusuf  sent  him  back  to  Cordova,  he  bore 
the  title  of  '  Grand  Kadi." 

Averroes  continued  in  favotir  during  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Ya'quh  al-Mansilr,  Yusuf's 
snecessor ;  then  he  fell  into  disgrace.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  opposition  his  writings  en- 
countered from  the  theologians,  and  it  bears 
witness  to  the  influence  that  his  philosophy  was 
beginning  to  exercise.  They  accused  him  ot  vari- 
ous heresies  (see  below,  §  3) ;  and  even  went  the 
length  of  trying  to  make  him  pass  for  a  Jew. 
After  undergoing  an  examination  on  the  subject 
of  his  orthodoxy,  he  was  banished  to  Lucena,  near 
Cordova.  The  Amir  also  ordered  (c.  1195  a.d.  ) 
all  the  works  of  the  philosophers  to  be  burned 
except  treatises  on  Medicine,  Arithmetic,  and 
elementary  Astronomy. 

These  decrees  were  afterwards  reversed,  and 
Averroes  was  recalled  to  Marrakesh ;  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  return  to  favour,  dying  on  the 
9th  of  Safar,  A.H.  595  (11th  Dec.  A.D.  1198).  His 
tomb  is  at  Marrakesh,  outside  the  Tagazut  gate. 


2.  Works. — Averroes'  great  claim  to  glory  lie 
in  his  being  pre-eminently  Aristotle's  comtnentatoi 
To  this  he  owes  his  renown  and  popularity  in  the 
West  in  the  Middle  Ages.  His  philosophy  proper 
has  been  fiercely  attacked,  and,  in  the  present 
writer's  opinion,  often  misunderstood.  But  the  care 
with  which  he  composed  his  commentaries,  their 
compass,  their  abundance,  and  their  ingenuity, 
have  caused  them  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  philosophy  in  schools. 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  which  still  prevails 
in  Musalman  teaching,  these  commentaries  are  of 
three  kinds :  short,  medium,  and  long.  These 
three  degrees  correspond  to  the  three  years  or  three 
periods  into  which  philosophical  instruction  was 
divided.  It  is  in  this  way  too  that  the  (jur'an  or 
the  'akaul  ('articles  of  faith')  is  commented  on  in 
the  universities  of  Islam,  recourse  being  had  to 
more  and  more  comprehensive  glosses,  according  to 
tlie  progress  of  the  pupils. 

In  Latin  or  Hebrew  we  have  the  three  kinds  of 
Averroistic  commentaries  for  the  Second  Analytics, 
the  rhysir.'!,  the  treatises  on  the  Sky  and  the  Soul, 
and  the  Metaphysics ;  but  no  long  commentaries 
for  the  other  works,  and  none  at  all  for  the  History 
of  Animals,  and  the  Politics.  In  Arabic  we  have 
the  medium  commentaries  on  Politics  and  Rhetoric, 
a  treatise  on  four  books  of  Aristotle  on  Logic,  and 
a  translation  of  fragments  of  Alexander's  com- 
mentary on  Metaphysics.  H.  Dereiibourg  has 
brought  into  evidence  the  existence  of  an  Arabic 
collection  of  short  commentaries  or  compendiums 
{jawdmi)  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial.  This 
work  has  almost  exactly  the  same  contents  as  that 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Almohads  (Fagnan's  tr.  p.  211). 

Besides  tliis  great  work,  his  commentaries,  we 
have  a  somewhat  important  work  on  Polemics,  the 
Tahafut  al-Tahafut  ('Vanity  of  Vanities'),  wliich 
was  levelled  against  the  theologians.  It  is  in  the 
Arabic  text.  There  are  also  a  few  fragments  in 
Arabic  which  are  not  so  important.  Among  the 
works  that  Renan  mentions  as  having  been  written 
by  Averroes  besides  his  commentaries,  but  wliich 
are  perhaps  not  all  clearly  distinct  from  them,  are  : 
commentary  on  Plato's  Republic,  opinions  on  al- 
Farabi's  Logic  and  on  his  manner  of  comprehend- 
ing Aristotle,  discussions  on  a  few  of  Avicenna's 
theories,  commentary  on  Nicolaus's  Metaphysics, 
treat i.-ios  on  the  abstract  intellect  and  its  relation 
to  man's,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Profession 
of  Faith  CAlfulah)  of  the  Mahdi  Ibn  Tumart. 
Averroes  was  the  author  also  of  works  on  Juris- 
prudence, Astronomy,  and  Medicine.  Of  the  last 
nameil,  we  pos.sess  the  text  of  a  treatise  which,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  enjoyed  a  somewhat  wide-spread 
reputation,  the  Kulliyat  {i.e.  'Generalities'). 

3.  Doctrine. — It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Western  writings  which  we  possess  on  Averroes 
give  us  a  very  true  idea  of  his  doctrine.  His 
philosophy  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  theo- 
logians, who  represented  it  in  the  light  most 
favourable  for  their  own  ends.  With  the  inten- 
tion of  pointing  out  the  dangers  that  it  presented  to 
the  faitli,  they  forced  assertions  out  of  it,  they  drew 
overstrained  inferences  from  it,  they  told  whither, 
according  to  them,  this  doctrine  led  rathei 
tlian  what  it  really  was.  We  know  this  method 
of  procedure  well  from  the  work  of  al-Ghazall 
entitled  Tahufut  ('Destruction,'  or  'Vanity  of 
I'hilosophers'),  where  he  applies  it  to  al-Farabl 
and  Avicenna.  This  work  has  now  been  carefully 
studied.  It  is  clear  that  alGliazali  reproaches 
'  philosophers,'  not  so  much  for  explicitly  profess- 
ing anti-religious  doctrines,  as  for  liolding  opinion* 
and  hypotlieses  which  are  not  likely  to  be  useful 
for  proving  religious  truth,  but  from  which  con- 
clusions contrary  to  the  faith  would  rather  be 
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inferred.  This  does  not  mean  that  al-FfirS.bi  and 
Avicenna  did  not  seek  sincerely  to  establish  a 
philosophy  compatible  with  dogma. 

Now  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of 
Averroes.  He  was  opposed  by  theologians,  not  only 
by  Musalmins,  but  by  Christians  as  well ;  and  we 
see  his  system  not  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
but  through  the  distorting  criticism  of  these  theo- 
logians. Some  of  these  authors  are,  indeed,  more 
accessible  than  Averroes,  whose  ideas  have  to  be 
sought  either  in  the  rare  Arabic  texts  or  in  the  Latin 
translations,  whose  sty  le  is  very  obscure  and  difficult. 

It  seems  that  even  Renan,  in  spite  of  all  his 
intelligence,  his  facility,  and  his  perspicacity,  has 
not  absolutely  guarded  against  this  fundamental 
injustice  ;  and  too  often,  in  his  slightly  wavering 
explanation  of  Averroes'  philosophy,  he  presents 
not  so  much  the  authentic  doctrine  of  Averroes  as 
that  which  has  been  attributed  to  him.  The  fol- 
lowing is,  very  briefly,  Averroes'  doctrine  according 
to  Renan : 

It  had  a  very  evolutionary  character.  Eternal  matter,  the 
evolution  of  the  germ  by  its  latent  power,  an  undeterrained 
God,  the  imperBOnality  of  the  intelligence,  the  emersion  and  re- 
absorption  of  the  individual,  constitute  its  essential  points.  He 
further  represents  Averroes  as  a  downright  determinist,  whose 
God  does  not  recognize  individuals,  but  can  recognize  only  the 
general  laws  of  the  universe.  He  sa^'s,  moreover,  in  several 
places  that  Averroes  denies  resurrection.  Not  firmly  enough 
impressed  with  the  preat  influence  of  Neo-Platonism  in  Islam— 
ftn  influence  brought  into  evidence  by  Dieterici — he  tries  to 
trace  the  ideas  of  the  Arabic  philosopher  to  Aristotle,  which  he 
■ometimes  finds  rather  dilllcult,  and  is  surprised  that  the 
theories  to  which  the  Arabs  give  preference  are  precisely  those 
that  appear  in  Aristotle  only  in  an  obscure  and  secondary 
manner. 

We  cannot  quite  agree  with  these  different  ways 
of  looking  at  Averroes.  We  believe  that  he 
must  be  studied  as  belonging  to  the  school  called 
al-falasifa  (' Philosopliers'),  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more  in  connexion  with  al-FarabI  and 
Avicenna  ;  that  the  doctrine  of  this  school  is  more 
Neo-Platonic  than  Peripatetic ;  that  Averroes' 
doctrine  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle,  ditt'er- 
ing  from  it  only  in  unessentials  ;  and  this  is  exactly 
what  appears  from  a  perusal  of  the  work  entitkd 
TahOfut  al-Tahafut  ('Vanity  of  Vanities')  which 
Averroes  wrote  in  reply  to  al-Ghazali's  Tahdfut. 
Al-Ghazal!  attacked  al-Farabi  and  Avicenna. 
Now  it  frequently  happens  that  Averroes  finds 
al-Ghazali's  criticism  justified,  and  he  reproaches 
his  predecessors  for  giving  him  this  advantage. 
Then  he  modifies  something  in  their  system ;  but 
these  modifications  deal  only  with  details,  or  with 
the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  ;  they  are 
not  really  essential. 

Is  there  any  need,  as  has  been  suggested,  to 
regard  these  modifications  of  Averroes  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  school  of  '  Philo-wpliers '  as  an  appru,x- 
imation  to  the  system  of  the  Peripatetics  t  This, 
again,  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  much  less  Neo-Platonism  in 
Averroes  than  in  his  predecessors.  His  opponents 
in  the  Middle  Ages  accused  him  of  having  often 
misunderstood  Aristotle,  and  iometimes  their 
criticism  seems  well  founded. 

Let  ua  now  exhibit  some  of  the  chief  points  in 
Averroes'  philosophy  by  comparing  them  with  the 
correspondmg  points  in  Avicenna's  ])hilosophy. 
This  is  not  a  very  easy  task  ;  for  Averroes  himself 
■eems,  more  than  Avicenna,  to  feel  the  difficulties 
of  the  philosophical  problems.  He  is  less  confident, 
less  systematic,  more  analytic ;  he  di.sputes  more, 
is  more  troubled  about  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
seems  to  have  le^s  firmness  aboat  his  ovN'n  con- 
clusions. 

(1)  Eternity  of  the  world. — The  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world  had  early  partisans  in  Islam 
in  the  Mu'tatilites,  such  as  Abu'l-Hudail  and 
Tumamah.  The  former  considered  the  creation  as 
"dmply  the  act  of  putting  the  universe  in  motion. 


We  have  a  fragment  of  AverroSa,  published  by  Dr. 
Worms,  which  is  very  clear  on  this  question.  He 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  creation,  and  that  the 
world  needs  a  motive  power  ;  but  he  interprets 
these  two  ideas  in  a  diti'erent  manner  from  the 
theologians.  He  believes  in  a  creation  that  is  being 
renewed  every  instant  in  a  constantly  changing 
world,  always  taking  its  new  form  from  the  pre- 
ceding ;  but  he  does  not  admit  creation  ex  nihilo. 
According  to  him,  this  continuous  and  incessant 
creation  is  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  creation  than 
that  which  is  accomplished  once  for  all.  Averroes 
claims  that  fundamentally  this  idea  does  not  difi'er 
from  that  of  the  theologians.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  in  his  system  infinity  can  be  reached 
in  time— a  point  which  the  orthodox  doctrine  does 
not  admit.  But  for  him,  as  weU  as  for  the  theo- 
logians, creation  does  not  take  place  in  time  :  it  is 
produced  for  all  eternity  ;  and  time  is  produced  and 
created  at  the  same  moment  as  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  school.  Time, 
for  all  these  Musalman  thinkers,  is  the  result  of 
the  existence  of  the  world,  and  is  manifested  in  the 
movement  of  the  spheres. 

The  world  then,  although  it  is  eternal,  has  a 
'mover'  or  'agent.'  On  this  point  AveiToes  recti- 
fies a  proof  of  Avicenna's  which  does  not  seem  con- 
clusive to  him.  The  mover  or  agent  is  that  cause 
of  the  world,  eternal,  like  it,  which  produces  it  each 
instant  and  moves  it.  Celestial  bodies,  indeed, 
do  not  have  a  perfected  existence  except  through 
movement ;  that  which  gives  them  this  movement 
is  their  '  agent.'  In  this  way  Averroes  distinguishes 
between  eternity  with  cause  and  eternity  without 
cause  (ceternitas  secundum  tenipus,  wtemitas  sec- 
undum essentiam).  God  alone  is  eternal  without 
cause  and  without  mover  or  agent.  The  world  is 
eternal,  but  has  an  agent. 

(2)  Origin  of  multiplicity.— 'RQna.n  remarks  that 
the  problem  which  engrossed  Averroes  most  was 
that  of  the  origin  of  beings ;  we  might  say,  with 
more  precision,  the  origin  of  multiplicity.  Indeed, 
it  engrossed  the  whole  Arabic  school.  God  being 
one,  how  does  multiplicity  emerge  from  Him  t 
AvicL-nna  recognized  the  principle  that  'out  of  one 
only  one  can  spring';  consequently,  he  thought 
that  first  of  all  there  came  from  God  a  primary 
being,  one  alone,  called  the  '  first  cause,'  from 
whom  then  evolved  tlie  multiplicity  of  beings. 
Averroes  does  not  absolutely  maintain  this  prin- 
ciple. The  opinion  he  professes  is  neither  so  clear 
nor  so  absolute,  although  he  meant  it  to  be  more 
supple  and  synthetic. 

He  admits,  like  all  his  school,  the  succession  of 
the  celestial  spheres,  considered  as  incorruptible, 
animated,  and  moved  by  intelligences.  He  makes 
a  few  changes  in  the  details  of  their  procession. 
He  holds  that  nmltiplicity  exists,  not  only  in  the 
difi'erent  aspects  of  knowledge  that  they  have  of 
one  another,  but  also  in  their  mutual  distances 
and  in  the  '  dispositions '  that  they  have  in  them. 
Averroes,  moreover,  does  not  admit  that  the 
celestial  bodies  are  composed  of  matter  and  form, 
as  Avicenna  admitted — an  opinion  which  leadn  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  existence  of  these  bodies  is 
not  necessary,  for  matter  and  form  depend  on  one 
another  for  subsistence.  By  rejecting  this  opinion, 
Averroes  continues  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  rdle  of  creator. 

A  single  power,  he  holds,  comes  from  the  first 
principle.  The  whole  world  results  from  it,  and 
all  its  parts  are  so  ordered  and  connected  that  the 
whole,  moved  by  this  single  energy,  acts  in  concert. 
Thus,  in  animals,  the  dillcrent  faculties,  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  actions,  are  united  in  a  single  body  ; 
and  each  animal  is  judged  a  single  being,  having 
at  its  disposal  a  single  power.  It  is  because  of 
this  dill'usion  of  power,  intellect,  and  soul,  ia  i)n 
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heavens  and  in  the  sublunary  sphere,  that  it  can 
be  said  that  God  created,  maintains,  and  preserves 
the  world,  as  we  read  in  the  Quran.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that,  because  this  power  pene- 
trates into  manifold  beings,  it  is  itself  manifold. 
There  flows  then  from  the  unit,  i.e.  from  the  hrst 
principle,  a  power,  sinL'le  itself,  which  becomes 
manifold  in  the  beings  that  participate  in  it. 

This  system  certainly  shows  how  the  lives  of  the 
dilferent  beings  that  compose  the  world  harmonize. 
But  Averroes  seems  to  have  avoided  explaining 
the  origin  of  these  beings. 

(3)  Knowledge  in  God. — Averroes  gives  us  his  idea 
of  the  philosophic  argument  that  '  the  first  prin- 
ciple comprehends  only  its  own  essence.'  He  does 
not  agree  with  the  theologians  that  we  are  then 
di  iven  to  the  conclusion  that  God  is  ignorant  of  the 
whole  world,  and  does  not  know  His  own  creation. 
The  meaning  of  this  assertion  is  that  God  com- 
prehenils  in  His  essence  beings  in  their  most 
exalted  state  of  existence ;  and  when  the  philo- 
sophers say  that  He  does  not  comprehend  the 
beings  that  are  below  Him,  it  signifies  that  He 
does  not  know  them  in  the  way  in  which  we  know 
them,  but  in  a  certain  manner  that  is  peculiar  to 
Him.  For  if  any  other  being  existed  who  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge  similar  to  God's,  God  would 
have  an  '  associate '  in  His  knowledge,  and  He 
would  no  longer  bo  uniijue.  This  is  why  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  Divine  knowledge  is  general, 
or  that  it  is  particular  ;  these  are  modes  of  human 
knowledge,  and  they  refer  to  beings,  who  are  the 
causes  of  human  knowledge,  but  who  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  God's  knowledge. 

To  sum  up :  we  cannot,  according  to  Averroes, 
admit  that  the  knowledge  of  God  depends  on 
beings,  for  then  the  less  perfect  would  ue  neces- 
sary to  the  more  perfect ;  nor  that  God  does  not 
comprehend  in  His  essence  things  and  their  order, 
for  then  He  would  not  be  intelligent.  It  stands  to 
reason,  therefore,  that  He  conceives  things  in  a 
higher  order  of  existence  than  that  in  which  we 
know  them. 

This  theory  of  the  diflTerent  orders  of  existence  is, 
nevertheless,  a  little  obscure.  Averroes  tries  to 
explain  it  by  comparing  it  to  colour,  which  is  one 
in  its  essence  but  has  difl'erent  degrees  of  exist- 
ence, according  as  it  is  in  bodies,  or  in  our  sight, 
or  our  imagination,  or  our  other  faculties  in 
their  order.  In  view  of  this  explanation  it  would 
be  unjust  to  claim  that  Averroes'  system  denies 
Providence. 

(4)  The  soul  and  the  intellect. — We  may  take 
it  that  Averroes'  psychology  is,  as  a  whole,  con- 
structed like  that  of  Avicenna.  But  there  is  one 
point  in  this  system  which  we  must  not  forget,  the 
distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  intellect. 

This  distinction  is  especially  important  in  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  survival  of  the  soul 
and  its  'unity.'  It  has  often  been  said  that 
Averroes  taught  the  '  unity  of  the  soul '  and  the 
unity  of  the  intellect  in  the  universe,  and  that  he 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul. 
The  present  writer  does  not  believe  that  this  latter 
assertion  is  correct ;  the  former,  about  the  universal 
unity  of  the  soul  or  of  the  intellect,  undoubtedly 
is.  But  still  we  must  try  to  discover  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  expression. 

According  to  the  school  of  '  PhUosophere,'  the  intellect  and 
the  80ul  are  not  merely  distinct  in  deirree ;  that  is  to  eay,  the 
intellect  ia  not  merely  the  most  elevaten  kind  of  soul.  We  feel 
that  there  is  a  more  profound  difference  between  these  two 
ideas,  a  real  difference  in  their  nature.  The  intellect  alone 
seems  absolutely  free  from  alt  matter ;  it  is  e^st-ntially  that 
which  is  opposed  to  the  common  idea  of  matter ;  it  represents 
the  higher  domain  of  general  or  abstract ;  it  is  pure  thoiifjht. 
The  same  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  the  soul.  The  idea  of 
soul,  in  Musalman  philosophy,  la  closely  allied  to  our  modern 
ideas  of  power  and  entrgy.  The  soul  is  the  enerjry  that 
animates  matter;  and  as  such,  far  from  being  al)sol>ieIy 
oppoMd  to  matter,  II  la,  on  Xbt  ooalntf,  prolouudly  m'xed  up 


with  and  involved  in  it.  At  times  we  are  Inclined  to  belleM 
that  the  Arabic  philosophers  have  an  idea  of  this  power  similal 
CO  that  of  the  modem  psychical  schools,  and  that  they  lielieve 
tliat  it  depends  on  some  subtle  matter,  which  is  more  delirato 
than  ordinary  matter,  and  is  not  usually  apprehended  by  the 
senses.  That  is  the  impression  g^ven  by  reading  passages  lik« 
the  follovsing : — 

'  There  are  some  who  say  that  the  soul  resides  in  a  subtl< 
thing  called  celestial  heat,  in  which  are  the  souls  that  form 
the  bodies.  No  philosopher  will  deny  that  there  is  a  celestial 
heat  in  the  eleraentfi  which  serve  as  support  for  the  faculties  of 
annuals  and  plants.  Some  call  this  heat  the  "  natural  celesti*! 
faculty."  Galen  calls  it  the  "  informing  faculty."  These  soula 
form  bodies ;  this  is  the  reason  why  Plato  says  that  Che  soal 
is  separate  from  the  body  ;  for  if  it  depended  on  it,  it  would  not 
cre.ite  it.  The  soul  is  somethin;?  that  is  added  to  the  innate 
celestial  heat.  Each  species  has  its  sou?,  intermediary  between 
those  of  the  celestial  bodies  and  the  souls  that  are  here  below  in 
the  visible  bodies.  It  has  therefore  been  said  :  '*  At  the  death 
of  the  bodies,  the  souls  return  to  their  spiritual  condition  and  to 
those  subtle  bodies  which  none  can  see."  '  (Taha.fut,  p.  13S). 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  the  intellect  exists  perfectly  and 
actually  only  when  general  and  freed  from  the  conditions  of 
individuality,  the  soul,  on  the  contrary,  though  belonging  to 
the  universal  power  that  circulates  in  the  world,  may  he  in- 
dividual and  remain  so.  That  is  what  Averroes  points  out 
after  a  passage  in  which  he  has  been  speaking  of  the  unity  of 
the  intelligence  :  '  This  argument,'  he  says,  '  is  of  value  for  the 
intellitrenoe,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  intelligence  of  ths 
nature  of  individuality  ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  with  the 
soul  :  for  even  if  it  is  despoiled  of  the  accidents  by  which 
individuals  are  multiplied,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sages 
say:  "It  is  not  exempt  from  the  condition  of  individuality'" 
(cp.  cit.  p.  137). 

The  soul,  therefore,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
may  remain  individualized  after  the  death  of  the 
body.  It  may  do  so.  Arguments  of  a  purely 
philosophical  order  do  not  force  us  to  believe  that 
this  individuality  really  exists,  but  they  show  that 
it  is  possible.  Such  seems  to  be  Averroes'  point  of 
view  on  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  In  the  end,  he  leaves  it  to  revelation  to 
settle  this  question.  '  It  is  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem,' he  says.  The  philosophical  introduction  to 
the  problem  is  pushed  to  the  point  we  have  just 
seen — the  knowledge  that  the  soul  forms  the  body, 
and  that,  since  it  forms  it,  it  cannot  depend  upon 
it.  We  cannot  therefore  deduce  the  destruction 
of  the  soul  from  that  of  the  body.  This  agrees 
with  what  we  find  in  Avicenna. 

Belief  in  the  survival  of  individual  souls,  com- 
bined with  belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
brings  up  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  infinite 
numlier.  Since  the  number  of  souls  produced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world  is  without  end,  there 
would  be  an  infinite  number  of  individuals  exist- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  time.  Now,  most  i>f  the 
Arabic  philosophers,  Avicenna  excepted,  refused 
to  admit  infinite  number.  Averroes  agrees  with 
the  majorit}'.  He  seems  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
counting  only  a  single  soul  as  a  principle  ;  he  does 
not  apply  number  to  the  particular  souls  that  are 
bound  to  it.  There  is  but  one  soul,  just  as  there 
is  but  one  light ;  its  multiplication  to  infinity  in 
individuals  is  only  a  secondary  matter.  In  short, 
Averroes  refuses  to  admit  infinite  number  in  the 
case  of  objects  that  are  quite  detached  from  one 
another ;  out  he  does  admit  it,  in  a  secondary 
manner,  in  the  case  of  objects  previously  bound  to 
a  general  unity. 

Such  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge,  the  real  im- 
port of  Averroiis"  system  on  the  problem  of  the 
unity  and  the  survival  of  the  soul.  It  is  also 
evident  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  admit  the 
contrary  opinion,  which  is  that  Averroes  denied 
the  sur\'ival  of  the  soul.  For  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Averroes  claimed  to  remain  one  of  the 
faithful.  Now  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  that 
he  could  believe  himself  a  Musalman  and  at  the 
same  time  denv  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul.  His 
thought  must  liave  lieen,  like  that  of  the  whole 
school  of  Philosophers,  that  the  former  philosophy 
was  true  in  the  main,  and  that  the  MuhammadaR 
faitli  was  also  true  ;  that  (■ou.'^equently  there  should 
be  no  essential  point  of  contradiction  between  them, 
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bat  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  should  complete 
and  explain  the  other. 

A8  for  the  question  of  '  the  unity  of  the  intellect,' 
It  is  hy  no  means  the  same  as  that  of  '  the  unity 
of  the  soul.'  It  is,  moreover,  a  question  that  pre- 
sents no  dilEculty  if  it  ia  made  quite  clear  what 
the  author  means  by  the  terms  in  question. 

The  unity  of  the  intellect  signilies  merely  the 
universality  of  general  ideas.  Averroes  explains 
this  universality  of  rational  knowledge  at  the 
same  time  as  its  perpetuity :  '  Ghazali,  he  says, 
'has  taken  this  argument  iiom  the  Philosophers: 
the  intelligence,  starting  ^ith  the  individuals  of 
any  species,  lays  hold  on  a  single  conception,  which 
is  the  quiddity  of  this  species,  and  which  is  not 
divided  with  the  persons  that  are  multiplied 
through  origin,  position,  or  constituent.  This 
conception,  tlierefore,  cannot  be  subjected  to  birth 
and  destruction,  like  the  individuals  to  which  it 
pertains.  This  is  why  the  sciences  are  eternal  ; 
neither  are  they  bom  nor  do  they  die  except  by 
accident,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  relation  to  such 
and  such  an  individual.  They  are  not  perishable 
in  themselves.' 

General  ideas,  according  to  the  school  of  Philo- 
sophers, exist  really  in  the  active  intellect,  i.e.  in 
the  world  of  celestial  intelligences.  This  world  is 
eternal,  and  is  harmoniously  arranged  under  the 
First  Principle,  which  is  God.  The  human  intelli- 
gence perceives  general  ideas  only  in  so  far  as  they 
succeed  in  entering  into  relation  with  the  active 
intellect,  in  which  these  ideas  reside.  These  exist 
actually.  Whenever  man's  intellect  perceives 
them,  this  intellect  itself  becomes  perfect  ;  it  is 
completely  developed  and  actual.  Before  this,  it 
was  incomplete,  unfinished  ;  it  was  not  yet  the 
intelligence  but  only  a  prelude  to  the  intelligence, 
a  general  possibility  oi  understanding,  what  the 
Philosophers  call  tne  '  material,'  or  passive,  in- 
tellect. W  e  see  in  the  works  of  al-Kindi,  al-Farabi, 
and  Avicenna  the  different  degrees  through  which 
the  intelligence  passes  in  order  to  become  actual 
instead  of  'material,'  as  it  originally  was,  i.e.  to 
pass  from  the  potentiality  to  the  fact. 

This  system  is  quite  clear.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  material  intelligence,  which  is  a  mere 
possibility,  is  not  persistent  in  itself.  The  only 
persistent  intellect  is  the  realized,  '  acquired,'  or 
'  perfected '  intellect,  as  the  Philosophers  call  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  grave  error  to  deduce,  as  Munk 
has  dune,  from  the  non-immortality  of  this 
material  intellect,  the  non-immortality  of  the 
human  soul. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  it  can  easily  be 
nnderstood  wliy  the  Philosophers  considered  the 
question  of  individual  survival  in  connexion  with 
tlie  unity  of  the  soul,  but  not  in  connexion  with 
the  unity  of  the  intellect. 

(5)  Resurrection. — Al-Ghazall  accused  the  school 
of  Philosophers  of  denying  resurrection.  The  ac- 
cusation was  grave,  considering  the  importance  of 
this  dogma  in  the  Qur'ftn.  Averroes  denies  the 
charge,  and  gives  his  views  on  this  subject  at  the  end 
of  his  Tahdfut.  Kenan  gives  a  somewhat  free  trans- 
lation of  a  few  lines  of  this  passage  (Aver.  p.  15S). 
Averroes  says  that  the  theory  that  denies  resurrec- 
tion is  now  hero  found  among  the  Philosophers.  He 
remarks  that  the  religious  law,  prior  to  philosophy, 
always  taught  resurrection,  and  that  this  dogma  is 
useful  for  leading  people  to  seek  after  the  happi- 
ness of  the  beyond.  '  Philosophers,'  he  says,  '  teach 
happiness  only  to  a  few  well-educated  men,  while 
religions  make  it  their  aim  to  teach  the  crowd  ; 
but  this  special  class  of  philosophers  arrive  at 
•>omplete  existence  and  perfect  happiness  only  by 
associating  with  the  multitude'  (Tahfifut,  p.  13'.)). 
They  must  therefore  accept  the  teaching  that  suits 
the  people,  interpreting  it  as  best  they  can. 


Averroes  interpreted  this  doctrine  thus :  the 
body  which  we  shall  have  in  the  other  life  will 
not  be  the  same  as  that  of  this  life;  'that  which 
will  be  resuscitated  will  be  a  representation  of 
what  L3  seen  in  this  world  ;  it  will  not  be  that 
very  thing  in  estentia.  For  what  has  perished 
cannot  be  bom  again,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
individualized ;  and  existence  can  ie  bestowed 
only  on  the  semblance  of  what  has  perished,  not 
on  the  object  that  has  perished  in  its  identity.' 
To  strengthen  his  argument,  he  uses  the  words  of 
Ibn 'Abbas,  a  traditionist  who  had  great  authority 
in  Islam :  '  There  is  of  the  other  world  nothing 
but  names  in  this  world.'  'That  proves,'  says 
Averroes,  'that  the  future  existence  nas  a  kind  of 
generation  more  elevated  than  that  of  actual  exist- 
ence, and  constitutes  a  more  excellent  order  than 
the  order  of  this  world '  [op.  cit.  p.  140). 

Here  again  it  is  clearly  a  question  of  interpreta- 
tion, not  a  denial  of  the  doctrine.  In  the  same 
way,  we  must  not  understand  in  a  dogmatical 
sense  passages  such  as  Renan  quotes  (pp.  156,  157), 
in  which  Averroes  disapproves  of  the  use  of  myths 
regarding  the  state  of  souls  after  death,  or  says 
that  it  is  not  the  sanctions  of  the  other  life  that 
must  press  men  on  towards  virtue  in  this  life. 
That  simply  means  that  too  precise  a  representa- 
tion of  the  other  world  may  be  false  and  dangerous, 
and  that  virtue  may  have  nobler  motives  than  fear 
of  punishment  or  promise  of  reward. 

(6)  Truth  and  law. — In  politics,  AverroSs,  like 
al-Farabi,  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Plato,  whose 
Eepublic  he  commented  on  ;  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Oriental  thinkers  of  liis  school,  he  does 
not  criticize  the  text  he  comments  on.  He  accepts 
it  as  truth,  almost  as  religious  truth.  He  accepts, 
therefore,  that  political  ideal,  half  socialistic,  half 
mystic,  which  on  many  points,  such  as  the  status 
of  woman,  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  customs 
of  Islam. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  part  played  by 
syncretism,  which  dominated  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  Oriental  Middle  Ages.  Ancient  philosophy 
was  considered  true  as  a  whole  ;  and  all  its  docu- 
ments, even  the  most  diverse,  could  be  brought 
into  accord,  the  commentator  having  the  settled 
conWction  that  they  could  neither  contradict  one 
another  nor  contradict  religious  truth.  There  are 
two  important  treatises  of  Averrogs  in  which  he 
tries  to  point  out  this  conformity  between  religious 
truth  and  philosophical  truth.  This  work  required 
some  '  interpreting '  of  the  Qur'an  and  a  slight 
changing  of  its  meaning.  We  get  used  to  efforts 
of  this  kind  in  the  study  of  the  philosophers 
previous  to  Averroes,  and  certain  more  or  less 
heterodox  sects  in  Islam,  like  those  of  the  Faithful 
Hrothers  of  Ba§ra  or  the  Brothers  of  Purity.  We 
find,  too,  in  Averrofis  the  extreme  form  of  this 
conception,  which,  admitting  a  priori  the  two 
truths,  philosophical  and  prophetic,  ends  in  assimi- 
lating the  philosopher  and  the  prophet.  Just  as 
there  must  always  be  prophets  nere  on  earth,  or 
at  least  great  mystics,  who  bring  the  human  world 
into  relation  with  the  world  beyond,  so  also  must 
there  be  philosophers.  And  here  the  idea  takes  a 
distinct  turn  that  makes  it  still  more  unusual.  As 
the  human  intelligence  exists  in  actuality  only 
by  its  union  with  the  active  intellect,  there  must 
always  be  in  the  human  race,  if  this  intelligence  is 
really  to  exist  and  subsist,  a  few  men  of  great  intel- 
lectual gifts,  a  few  great  jiliilosopliers  whose  spirit 
participates  in  etern.al  truth. 

In  this  passage,  A  verroes  is  no  longer  Peripatetic  ; 
but  neither  is  he  original ;  he  is  merely  in  accord 
with  his  world  and  his  time.  He  is  a  syneretist  ; 
he  is  combining  mysticism  with  a  system  that, 
from  many  points  of  view,  is  somewhat  antagon- 
istic to  it.     He  is  placing  a  kind  of  illuminative 
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system  at  the  end  and  sommit  of  his  philosophy, 
just  as  his  predecessors  did,  although  he  himself 
did  not  give  the  impression  of  being  naturally  much 
drawn  to  considerations  of  that  kind. 

4.  Short  history  of  Averroism.^Averroes'  influ- 
ence was  felt  in  Jewish  philosophy  and  Christian 
scholasticism.  His  commentaries  were  translated 
into  Rabbinic  Hehrew  and  into  Latin.  The  Jews 
translated  them  during  the  13th  and  the  first  half 
of  the  14th  century.  In  the  13th  cent.,  Jacob,  son  of 
Rabbi  Anatoli,  of  Naples,  and  Moses  ben  Tibbon,  of 
Lunel,  edited  versions  of  several  treatises ;  in  the 
14th,  Kalonymus  translated  some  others.  Samuel 
b.  Tibbon  and  Juda  b.  Solomon  Cohen,  of  Toledo, 
compiled  phnosophical  encyclopaedias  in  which,  we 
might  say,  they  transcribe  Averroes'  works.  The 
Spaniard  Shem-Tob  b.  Joseph  b.  Falaquera  in- 
serted several  long  passages  from  Averroes  in  his 
own  works.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent. 
Averroism  reached  its  zenith  in  Jewish  schools, 
and  Levi  b.  Gerson  of  Bagnols  commented  on 
Averroes,  just  as  Averroes  had  commented  on 
Aristotle.  This  great  influence  on  the  Jews  lasted 
until  the  15th  century.  At  this  period,  we  still 
find  Pico  della  Mirandola  following  the  teaching 
of  Elias  del  Medigo,  professor  at  Padua,  the  last 
representative  of  Averroism  among  the  Jews. 

Avicenna  was  translated  into  Latin  before 
Averroes.  The  first  translators  were  Dominico 
Gondisalvus,  Archdeacon  of  Toledo,  and  the  Jew, 
Juan  Avendeath  of  Seville  ;  they  worked  under 
the  direction  of  Raymond,  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
Their  translations  were  made  from  1130  to  1150. 
The  Jews  had  cut  down  the  work  ;  the  translators 
put  into  form  the  version  prepared  by  the  Jews. 

A  few  years  later,  translations  01  al-Kindi  and 
al-Farabi  were  edited  by  Gerard  of  Cremona  and 
Alfred  of  Morlay.  In  1230,  Michael  Scot,  a  courtier 
of  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  began  to  translate 
Averroes.  Of  most  importance  are  his  interpreta- 
tions of  the  commentary  on  de  Ccelo  et  Mundo  and 
of  the  treatise  On  the  Soul.  Hermann,  a  German, 
likewise  attached  to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
translated,  from  Averroes,  the  Ethics  in  1240  and 
the  Poetict  in  1256.  Alfonso  X.  and  Frederick  II. 
were  the  patrons  of  these  works.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  1240  Frederick  addressed  a  series  of  philo- 
sophical questions  to  the  Musalman  scholars,  to 
which  he  received  only  very  vague  answers. 

Is  it  really  owing  to  these  versions,  executed 
from  the  Arabic,  that  Aristotle's  works  have 
passed  into  the  AVest ;  or  have  the  Latin  versions, 
taken  directly  from  the  Greek,  played  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  this  transmission?  M.  Forget,  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  again  took  up  this  question, 
concluded  that  the  priority  cannot  be  given 
comprehensively  either  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  group  of  versions.  It  depends  upon  the 
treatise.  The  Arabic  was  the  first  to  make  known 
the  eight  books  of  Physics,  the  nineteen  books  on 
History  of  Animals,  the  treatises  On  the  Sky  and 
the  World,  On  Plants,  On  Meteors,  and  summaries 
of  the  Rhetoric,  and  the  Poetics.  The  first  com- 
plete version  of  the  Ethics  was  from  the  Arabic 
The  treatise  on  The  Soul  and  a  part  at  least  of 
the  Metaphysics  were  first  known  from  the  versions 
made  directly  from  the  Greek. 

At  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.,  when  Averroism  reached  its  zenith  in 
North  Italy,  Niphus  and  Zimara  made  some  cor- 
rections on  the  old  versions  of  the  commentaries 
of  Averroes.  Then  new  versions  were  written, 
based  on  the  Hebrew  translations.  These  new 
translations  were,  for  the  most  part,  very  obscure. 
Among  tlie  translators  m.iy  be  mentioned  Jacob 
Mantino  of  Tortosa,  a  Jew,  physician  to  Paul  III., 
.Abraham  of  Balmes,  also  a  Jew,  and  Giovanni 
Francesco  Burana  of  Verona,  a  Christian. 


Averroism  encountered  the  same  opposition  from 
the  theologians  in  the  Christian  world  as  it  had 
met  with  from  the  Musalmans.  Later,  because  of 
its  unusual  form,  it  was  opposed  by  the  Humanists, 
who  loved  to  philosophize  in  a  freer  manner  and  a 
more  elegant  style.  The  Hellenistic  scholars  criti- 
cized Averroes'  interpretation  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
Platonists,  having  MarsUio  Ficino  in  their  mind, 
placed  the  doctrme  of  the  Academy  in  all  the 
freshness  of  its  renaissance  in  opposition  to 
Aristotle  and  his  commentator. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Albert  the  Great,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Gilles  of  Rome  wrote  against 
Averroism.  Raymond  Lully  attacked  it  fiercely. 
Petrarch  declared  his  dislike  towards  it,  and 
intended  to  refute  it.  Formal  condemnations  of 
Averroism  were  passed  at  different  periods :  by  the 
provincial  council  of  Paris  in  1209 ;  by  Robert  de 
Courson  in  1215 ;  by  William,  bishop  of  Paris,  in 
1240 ;  by  Etienne  Tempier,  also  bishop  of  Paris,  in 
1270  and  1277.  Shortly  after,  these  censures  were 
ratified  by  the  theologians  of  Oxford,  over  whom 
Robert  of  Kilwardeby,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
presided. 

Averroism,  which,  through  the  Jews,  had  held 
sway  in  the  centre  of  France  until  the  14th  cent., 
continued  in  vogue  In  the  schools  of  Northern 
Italy  until  the  16th  century.  In  the  school  of 
Padua  it  raised  the  famous  disputes  in  which 
Achillini  and  Pomponazzi  took  part.  Its  reign 
extends  down  to  the  appearance  01  modem  experi- 
mental science,  that  is,  to  the  time  of  Galileo. 

LmniTtmi.— I.  Editioxs  of  AverroSs'  woRXM.—Tbt  tw« 
most  iiDportaDt  Latin  editions  of  Averroes  are  thofl«  of  Niphus, 
14d5-97,  and  of  Junta,  1553.  Arabic  or  Hebrew  lexte  :  ToA^/ul 
aUTahifut,  Cairo,  a.h.  1303 ;  J.  Miiller,  Philosophy  and 
Thtologv  of  Averroes,  Munich,  1859  (Germ.  tr.  1875);  II  com- 
mento  medio  di  Averroe  aUa  Poetica  di  AristotUe,  edited 
in  Arabic  and  in  Hebrew  by  Lasinio,  with  Ital.  tr.,  1872 ;  H 
Usto  arabo  del  comtnento  medio  di  Averroe  alia  Hettorica  di 
Ari^otile,  by  the  same  editor;  Freadenthal  and  Fraokel, 
'  Die  durch  Averroes  erhaltenen  Fra^mente  Alexanders  rur 
Metaphysik  des  Aristoteles,"  with  translation  into  German,  in 
MBA  W,  18S4  ;  M.  Worms, '  Die  Lehre  von  der  Anfangsloaigkeit 
der  Welt  bei  den  mittelalterlichen  arabischen  Philosophen,'  in 
Baeumker  and  von  Hertlin^'s  Beitrage,  Miinster,  1900. 

IL  Works  ok  AVERROisx.—Reaan,  Avemlt  et  VAvr- 
roritm^,  Paris,  1869 ;  Munk,  Milaii^ee  de  philosophie  juive  et 
arabe,  Paris,  1357,  also  art.  in  Franck's  Dictionnaire  dee  :Science4 
phtlosophiques ;  F.  Lasinio.  *Studi  sopra  Averroe,'  Annuario 
della  societd  italiana  per  gli  slttdii  or.,  1872-73  ;  A.  F.  Mehrcn, 
'  Et  sur  la  philosophic  d'Averroes,  concemant  ees  rapports  aveo 
celle  d'  Avicenne  et  de  Gazzaji,'  Mus^on,  vii  613  ;  Forget,  *Les 
philosophes  arabes  et  la  philosopliie  scolastique,'  Compte  rendu 
du  troisiime  eongrig  scientijiqtie  international  det  eaiholiques, 
Brussels,  1895;  P.  Mandonnet,  Siger  dt  Brabant  FAcerrostme 
latin  au  xiiie  iiiele,  1899 ;  T.  J.  de  Boer,  The  History  0/ 
Philotophy  in  Itlam,  London,  1903. 

RO"  Carka  dk  Vaux. 

AVESTA. —  The  Avesta,  the  sacred  book  of 
ancient  Iran,  contains  the  teachings  of  the  pro- 
phet Zarathushtra,  or  Zoroaster,  and  serves  at  the 
present  day  as  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Parsis  of 
India  and  the  so-called  Gabars  of  Persia  (see  artt. 
Gabaes,  Parsis).  Although  fragmentary  in  its 
present  form,  the  Avesta  is  one  of  the  great 
religious  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  preserves 
the  records  of  a  faith  that  was  once  among  the 
greatest  in  the  Orient,  and  that  might  well  have 
spread  through  Europe  in  early  ages,  but  for  the 
victories  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  at 
Marathon,  Plata;a,  and  Salamis,  and  for  the 
triumphal  incursion  of  .\lexan<lLr  into  the  East. 

I.  Name. — The  desi^'iiation  '  Avesta'  is  derived 
from  the  Pazand  avnsln,  I'ahlavi  dpastdk,  or 
avistak,  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion. Possibly  this  term,  like  the  Sanskrit  veda, 
may  signify  'wisdom,'  'knowledge';  more  pro 
bably,  however,  it  is  dorivoil  from  a  presumable 
Av.  form  npasta,  and  denotes  '  the  original  text,' 
'  the  scri])tures,'  as  ojipn^ed  to  the  term  zand  {ci. 
Av.  azainti),  'coniimiit.iry,'  'explanation.'  In 
the  exegetical  and  religious  works  of  the  Middle 
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Persian  period  these  two  words  occur  together 
constantly  in  the  phrase  dpastdk  va  zand,  which 
refers  to  the  original  Avestan  text  and  its  Pahlari 
paraphrase  and  commentary,  and  it  is  the  erroneous 
inversion  of  these  words  that  gave  rise  to  the  name 
Zend-Avesta,  which  was  used  by  Hyde  (1700)  and 
by  Anquetil  du  Perron  (1771),  ana  was  adopted 
from  the  latter  by  the  earliest  succeeding  trans- 
lators. 

3.  Original  form. — The  Avesta  in  its  present 
form  is  only  a  small  remnant  of  a  sacred  literature 
of  considerable  extent.  Pahlavi  tradition  tells  of 
scriptures  in  1200  chapters,  the  Arab  historians 
Tabari  {Annates,  i.  675)  and  Mas'adi  (ed.  Barbier 
de  Meynard,  ii.  123)  refer  to  a  copy  inscribed  on 
12,000  cowhides,  various  Syriac  writers  allude  to 
an  extensive  sacred  book,  and  Pliny  the  Elder 
{HN  XXX.  1.  2)  mentions  2,000,000  verses  composed 
by  Zoroaster.  Such  direct  references  to  the  extent 
01  the  original  Avestan  writings  are  in  agreement 
with  the  frequent  insistence  in  Pahlavi  literature 
on  the  loss  of  texts  during  the  dark  centuries  after 
Alexander,  and  they  are  further  confirmed  by  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  Avesta  as  now  extant. 
All  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  that  larger  litera- 
ture, however,  are  removed  by  the  Palilavi  Dinkarf 
and  the  later  Persian  Rivayats,  which  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  early  scriptures  and  a  summary 
of  their  contents. 

Aooordln^  to  these  works,  there  were  originally  21  Nasks 
(Nosks).  or  Docks,  each  of  which  was  considered  to  correspond 
with  one  of  the  21  words  of'  the  Abuna-Vairya  {q.v.)  prayer, 
and  oomprised  both  the  Avestan  text  and  the  Pahlavi  com. 
mentary.  These  21  Nasks  were  divided  into  three  ^oups  of 
•even  books  each,  the  first  (called  gdsdn,  or  Gatha  g^roup,  and 
consisting  of  Nasks  21, 1.  2,  3,  11,  20, 13)  containing  the  spiritual 
and  moral  teachings,  the  second  (called  ddtik,  or  legal  group, 
and  consisting  of  Nasks  16-19,  12,  14)  containing  laws  and  pre- 
scriptions, and  the  third  (called  hdtak-mdmarik,  or  Uaoha- 
mantbra  group,  and  consisting  of  Nasks  4-10) containing  matters 
belonging  partly  to  the  first  and  partly  to  the  second  group. 
The  numoer  of  sections  in  each  Nask  varied  from  22  to  §5,  but 
many  of  these  sections  were  no  longer  extant  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Dinkart.  Of  Nasks  8, 9,  and  10,  for  example, 
each  of  which  had  originally  60  sections,  only  12,  16,  and  10 
sections  respectively  are  said'  to  have  existed  *  after  Alexander.' 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  Nasks  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows:  Nask  1,  virtue  and  piety ;  2,  religious  observances  ;  3, 
execetical— the  three  chief  prayers  of  the  religion  being  ex- 
plained in  It :  4,  cosmogony ;  6,  astronomy  and  astrology  ; 
0,  performance  of  the  ritual,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  there- 
from ;  7,  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  priesthood  ;  8,  ethical 
considerations  and  various  aspects  of  human  life  ;  9,  directions 
for  various  ceremonies  ;  10,  conversion  and  instruction  of  King 
Oushtasp  (Visht&spa)  and  his  wars  with  Arj&sp ;  11,  various 
nligious  and  worldly  duties ;  12,  an  account  of  mankind  from 
(he  creation  of  the  primeval  man  to  the  advent  of  Zoroaster, 
and  various  genealogical  information  ;  13,  account  of  Zoroaster 
and  the  Saviour  that  is  to  come ;  14,  worship  of  Ormazd  and 
the  archan|^els  ;  16,  dispensing  of  Justice  and  various  laws  ;  16, 
criminal,  civil,  and  military  law;  17,  priestly  and  ritual  code, 
general  regulations  ;  IS,  law  of  property  and  family  relations  ; 
19,  the  Vioiivdad,  or  Vendidad,  pollution  and  purification  ;  20, 
religious  duties,  good  attributes  and  (qualities  ;  21,  praise  of 
Ormazd  and  the  archangels.  From  this  summary  it  appears 
that  the  original  work  was  not  purely  religious,  but  wag  some- 
what encyclopeedio  In  character. 

3.  History. — According  to  traditions,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt, 
the  Zoroastrian  scriptures  were  preserved  with 
great  care  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  faith, 
especially  under  the  later  Achaemenians.  T^ibari 
states  that  King  Vishtaspa,  Zoroaster's  patron,  sent 
the  original  copy  of  the  Avesta,  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  to  the  'Stronghold  of  Records'  at  Stakhra 
(Persepolis) — a  tradition  which  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  Pahlavi  account  in  the  Dlnknrt 
(III.  3,  VII.  vii.  3  n.,  T.  iii.  4)  of  a  sumptuous  copy 
that  was  preserved  in  the  '  treasury  of  Shapigan '  at 
Persepolis  (of.  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present, 
p.  306  f.).  According  to  the  Pahlavi  treatise 
ShatroihA-%  Airdn,  another  copy,  containing  1200 
chapters  inscribed  on  gilded  taolets,  was  kept  in 
the  '  treasury '  of  the  fire-temple  at  Samarkand  (cf. 
Modi,  Aij/ddgar-i  Zariran,  Shatroi/id-i  Airan, 
Bombay,    1899,    pp.   133-136,  and    JRASBo  xz. 


No.  5-4  ;  and  Jackson,  Noldeke  Studien,  Strassburg, 
1906,  pp.  1031-1033).  These  two  archetype  copies, 
hitherto  preserved  with  zealous  care,  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  invasion  of  '  the  accursed  Iskandar ' 
(Ale.\ander)  in  B.C.  330,  wlien  he  burned  the  palace 
of  the  Achaemenians  at  Persepolis,  and  when  his 
conquering  hosts  took  pos.session  of  Samarkand. 

The  ravages  of  Alexander  broke  the  power  of 
the  Zoroastrian  faith,  and  the  Seleucid  and  Parthian 
rule  in  the  five  following  centuries  forms  a  period 
of  depression  and  darkness  in  its  history,  entailing  a 
loss  of  extensive  portions  of  the  original  scriptures. 
Despite  the  consequent  neglect,  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  texts  were  preserved  in  scattered 
works  and  in  the  memory  of  the  priests.  Under 
the  last  of  the  Arsacids,  early  in  the  3rd  cent.  A.D., 
an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  such  parts  of  the 
Avesta  as  had  survived.  According  to  a  proclama- 
tion of  Khusiu  Anushirvan  (A.D.  531-579),  King 
Valkhash,  who  is  generally  identified  with  Volo- 
geses  I.,  ordered  that  all  sacred  writings  should  be 
searched  for,  and  that  such  portions  as  were  pre- 
served only  in  oral  tradition  should  again  be  written 
down.  This  work  was  eagerly  continued  by  the 
founder  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty,  Artakhshir  * 
Papakan  (A.D.  226-240),  who  commissioned  the 
high  priest  Tansar  to  collect  the  scattered  frag- 
ments, and  by  his  son,  Shahpuhr  I.  (A.D.  241-272). 
In  the  reign  of  Shahpuhr  II.  (A.D.  309-380)  a  final 
revision  of  the  Avestan  texts  was  made  by  his 
prime  minister,  Adarbad  Maraspand,  and  this 
collection,  consisting  of  a  fixed  number  of  books, 
was  then  declared  canonical  (see  Darmesteter,  Le 
Zend-Avesta,  iii.  Introd.  pp.  xx-xxxvi,  '  Zend- 
Avesta,'  SBE  iv.  pp.  xxx-xlvii,  and  JA,  new 
series,  iii.,  Paris,  1894,  pp.  185-250,  50'2-555  ;  con- 
sult also  the  discussion  of  Darmesteter's  article, 
in  two  papers,  by  the  Par.si  High  Priest  Darab 
Dastur  Peshotan  Sanjana,  Tansar's  Alleged  Letter, 
Leipzig,  189S,  and  the  same  author's  Observations 
on  Darmesteter' s  Theory,  Leipzig,  1898  ;  and  Mills, 
Zaratkushtra,  Philo,  the  Achcemenids,  and  Israel, 
Chicago,  1906,  pp.  21-76). 

Far  more  serious  even  than  the  ravages  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  centuries  of  neglect,  were  the  results 
of  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  Persia  and  the 
inroads  of  the  Qur'an.  Through  religious  persecu- 
tions and  civic  disabilities  the  worshippers  of 
Ormazd  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  faith  or 
go  into  exile,  and  as  many  Zoroastrian  books  as 
could  be  found  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  The 
small  body  of  texts  that  escaped  destruction  and 
loss  was  preserved  by  the  few  Zoroastrians  who 
remained  in  Persia  and  by  the  Parsis,  their  co- 
religionists who  had  taken  refuge  in  India ;  and 
the  books  contained  in  these  manuscripts,  re- 
copied  from  time  to  time,  constitute  the  Avesta  as 
we  now  have  it.  The  oldest  Indian  manuscripts 
date  from  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  ;  the  Persian 
are  not  older  than  the  17th.  No  single  manuscript 
contains  all  the  extant  texts. 

4.  Present  contents. — The  Avesta  in  its  present 
form  consists  of  the  following  divisions  :  (o)  Yasna, 
including  (6)  the  Gathas,  (c)  Visparad,  (d)  Yashts, 
(e)  Minor  Texts,  such  as  Nyaishes,  Gahs,  etc.,  (/) 
Vendidad,  {g)  Fragments.  These  divisions  fall 
naturally  into  two  groups.  (1)  The  first  group 
cominises  the  Vendidad,  Visparad,  and  Yasna, 
wliiuh  are  classed  together  for  liturgical  purposes. 
In  tlie  ritual  these  are  not  recited  as  separate  books, 
but  are  intermingled  with  one  another,  and  the 
manuiicripts  often  present  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used  in  the  service.  In  this 
case  the  Palilavi  translation  is  omitted,  and  tht 
collection  is  called  Venliildd  Sddah,  '  Vendidad 
Pure,'  that  is,  witliiml  i-niiiiiu'iitary.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  IxmUs  also  appear  in  some  manuscripte 
*  See  art.  AasuHU  L  ToL  L  p.  VA, 
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as  separate  entities,  and  in  tliat  case  each  part  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  rendering  in  Pahlavi. 
(2)  The  second  group  comprises  the  Minor  Prayers 
and  the  Yashts,  which  are  often  included  with 
these  in  the  manuscripts,  and  is  called  Khordah 
Avesta,  'Abridged  Avesta,'  or  'Small  Avesta.' 
This  forms  a  species  of  prayer-book  for  the 
laity. 

(a)  Yasna. — The  Yaena  is  the  chief  liturgical 
work  of  the  canon.  It  is  recited  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Yasna  ceremony,  which,  apart  from  a  number 
of  subordinate  rites,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  pre- 
paration and  offering  of  tlie  pardhom  (the  juice  of 
the  Haoma  plant,  mingled  with  milk  and  aromatic 
ingredients).  Parts  of  the  book,  however,  deal 
only  indirectly  with  the  ritual.  The  Yasna  is 
composed  of  72  chapters,  called  Haiti,  Ha,  which 
are  symbolized  in  the  girdle  of  the  Parsis  (kusti), 
woven  of  72  strands.  Several  of  these  chapters 
are  mere  repetitions  to  swell  the  apparent  number. 
Cliapters  v.  and  xviii.  are  substantially  identical 
with  chapters  xxxvii.  and  xlvii.,  and  chapters  Ixiii., 
Ixiv.,  Ixvi.,  Ixvii.,  and  Ixxii.  are  composed  of  texts 
occurring  elsewhere.  The  book  falls  into  three 
nearly  equal  divisions  (i.-xxvii.,  xxviii.-lv.,  Ivi.- 
Ixxii.).  The  first  part  begins  with  an  invocation  of 
Ormazd  and  the  other  divinities  in  order  of  rank 
(i.-ii.),  and  the  dedication  of  the  oblation  (mi/azda) 
and  other  offerings  with  similar  formulas  (iii.  1-8, 
iv.).  After  a  short  prayer  (viii.  5-8)  there  follows 
the^om  Yasht(ix.-xi. ),  in  which  Haoma,  the  branch 
from  whose  twigs,  like  the  Soma  of  the  Hindus,  a 
sacred  drink  was  prepared,  is  personified  and  wor- 
shipped both  as  plant  and  as  divinity.  This  section 
is  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  Zoroastrian  creed  (xii.) 
and  by  other  formulas  (xiii.).  With  chapter  xiv. 
begin  the  so-called  Staota  Yesnya,  chapters  of  the 
Stot-Yasht,  or  twenty-first  Nask,  of  the  earlier 
Avesta,  which  continue,  with  interruptions,  as  far 
as  chapter  Iviii.  In  the  early  chapters  of  the  Staota 
Yanya  are  found  invocations  of  the  spirits  of  the 
day  (xvi.),  of  the  periods  of  day  and  year,  and  of 
the  various  forms  of  tire  (xvii.).  Chapters  xix.- 
xxi.  contain  commentaries  on  the  three  most  sacred 
prayers,  the  Ahuna  Vairya,  Ashem  Vohu,  and 
Yenghe  Hatam,  and  represent  part  of  the  third 
origmal  Nask,  called  tne  Bak  Nask.  The  suc- 
ceeding chapters  (xxii.-xxvii.)  make  up  a  further 
liturgical  sequence,  called  Homdst  Yashl,  which 
accompanies  the  second  preparation  of  the  Haoma 
juice  in  the  ceremony.  Tlie  five  Gathas,  which 
together  with  the  Ya,sna  Haptanghaiti  form 
chapters  xxviii.-liii.  (excepting  hi. ),  stand  out  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Yasna, 
and  are  described  in  the  next  paragraph  below. 
Chapter  liii.  is  a  brief  interpolation  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Gathas.  Chapter  liv.  consists  of 
but  a  single  verse,  aside  from  the  introductory 
formulas,  and  forms  the  Airyaman  Jshya  prayer, 
with  which  the  Saoshyants  are  to  restore  the  clead 
to  life  at  the  day  of  resurrection.  After  a  brief 
poetical  summary  of  the  Gathas  (Iv.)  comes  the 
Srosh  Yasht  (Ivii.),  a  long  and  detailed  glorification 
of  the  angel  Sraosha,  preceded  by  a  briefer  chapter 
in  the  same  vein  (Ivi.)  by  way  of  introduction. 
Chapter  Iviii.  is  in  praise  of  prayer  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  prayer  to  be  recited  at  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  following  chapter  (ILx.),  with  its 
renewed  invocations,  leads  over  to  a  formula  of 
blessing  on  the  house  of  a  pious  worshipper  (Ix.), 
a  formula  of  exorcism  (Ixi.),  and  a  series  of  stanzas 
to  be  recited  in  propitiation  of  the  sacred  fire  (Ixii.). 
Chapters  Ixiii.-lxviii.  constitute  the  Ab-zor,  'offer- 
ing to  the  waters,'  which  consists  of  an  introduction 
(Ixiii.-lxiv.),  praises  of  Anahit&,  the  goddess  of 
the  waters  (Ixv.),  and  the  formulas  used  in  the 
consecration  and  offering  of  the  holy  water  (Ixvi.- 
Ixviii.).    The  book  ends  with  further  invocations 


(Ixix. -Ixxii.),  which  mark  the  conclusion  of  the 
Yasna  ceremony. 

(A)  Gathas.  —  The  metrical  Gathas  ('songs,' 
'  psalms ')  constitute  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  Avesta,  and  differ 
from  the  other  parts  in  language,  metre,  and 
style.  They  are  five  in  number,  comprising  17 
hymns  {Yas.  xxviii.-xxxiv.,  xliii.-xlvi.,  xlvii -1., 
li.,  liii.),  and  are  arranged  according  to  their 
metres,  and  named  Aliunavaiti,  Ushtavaiti,  Spenta 
Mainyu,  Vohu  Khshathra,  and  Vahishtoishti,  after 
their  opening  words.  These  Zoroastrian  psalms 
contain  the  teachings,  exhortations,  and  revelations 
of  the  prophet  Zoroaster  himself,  who  seems  a  more 
distinct  personality  here  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Avesta.  The  style  of  the  Gathas  is  noticeably 
different  from  that  of  other  parts,  being  almost 
free  from  the  tiresome  uniformity  and  barren 
reiteration  of  some  of  the  later  portions ;  and 
although  there  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  the 
cardinal  tenets,  these  do  not  become  monotonous, 
because  of  their  varying  expression.  Ceremonies 
and  ritual  observances  are  but  little  referred  to, 
and  the  Haoma-cult,  the  Fravashis,  and  the  whole 
naturalistic  pantheon  do  not  appear  in  these  hymns, 
either  because  they  present  the  religion  in  an  earlier 
and  loftier  form,  or,  more  probably,  because  they  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  propliet's  teaching  re- 
garding the  conflict  between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman, 
the  relation  of  the  human  individual  to  that  con- 
flict, its  ultimate  outcome  in  the  routing  of  the 
forces  of  evil  and  the  final  victory  of  Ormazd,  the 
last  judgment,  and  the  longed-for  kingdom  of 
Ormazd.  The  detached  character  of  the  verses, 
which  nevertheless  are  a  logical  sequence,  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that,  like  the  verse  portions 
of  many  Buddhistic  works,  they  were  the  text 
of  discourses  of  the  prophet  and  a  summary  of  his 
teachings  in  a  form  available  for  oral  tradition  (cf. 
Pischel  and  Geldner,  Vedische  Studien,  Stuttgart, 
1889,  i.  287). 

In  the  midst  of  the  Gathas  is  Inserted  the  so- 
called  'Yasna  of  the  Seven  Chapters'  {Yasna 
Haptanghaiti),  which  is  written  in  prose,  but  in 
the  same  dialect  as  the  Gathas.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  prayers  and  ascriptions  of  praise  to 
Ormazd,  the  Amesha  Spentas,  or  archangels,  the 
souls  of  the  righteous,  the  fire,  the  waters,  and  the 
earth.  By  some  scholars  it  is  held  to  represent  a 
later  and  more  developed  form  of  the  religion  than 
appears  in  the  Gathas.  Its  language,  in  fact, 
shows  certain  departures  from  the  Gatliic  dialect. 
Under  the  Gathas  are  also  included  four  specially 
sacred  prayers  or  formulas.  These  are  the  Ahuna 
Vairya  ( Yas.  xxvii.  13),  the  Ashem  Vohii{Yas.  xxvii. 
14),  Yeng/ie  Hatam  ( Yas.  iv.  26),  and  the  Airyaman 
Ishya  previously  mentioned  ( Yas.  liv.  1 ). 

(c)  Visparad. — The  Visparad  (Av.  vispe  ratavo, 
'  all  the  lords ')  is  not  a  body  of  connected  texts, 
but  consists  merely  of  additions  to  portions  of  the 
Yasna,  which  it  resembles  in  language  and  form. 
It  comprises  24  (according  to  some,  23  or  27) 
chapters,  called  Kardah,  and  is  about  one-seventh 
as  long  as  the  Yasna.  The  Visparad  contains 
invocations  and  offerings  of  homage  to  'all  the 
lords,'  whence  its  name.  In  the  ritual  its  chapters 
are  inserted  among  those  of  the  Yasna. 

(rf)  Yashts.— The  Yashts  (Av.  yeshti,  'worship 
by  praise')  form  a  poetical  book  of  21  hymns, 
chiefly  in  verse,  in  which  the  angels  of  the  reli^on 
(yazatas)  and  the  heroes  of  ancient  Iran  are  praised 
and  glorified.  'The  order  in  which  the  divinities  are 
worshipped  corresponds  largely  with  the  sequence 
in  which  they  are  used  to  name  the  days  of  the 
month.  In  external  form  the  Yashts  are  char- 
acterized by  their  identical  introduction  and  con- 
clusion, but  they  differ  greatly  in  length,  age,  and 
character.    The  first  four  are  largely  composed  of 
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late  and  ongrunmatical  material,  and  the  last  two 
consist  chiefly  of  regular  Yasht  formulas  with  a 
number  of  quotations  from  other  passages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intervening  longer  Yashts  are 
almost  entirely  in  verse,  and  have  considerable 
poetic  merit.  Of  chief  importance  among  these 
are:  Yasht  v.,  in  praise  of  Ardvi  Sura  AnahitA, 
the  goddess  of  the  waters  ;  Yasht  viii. ,  which  exalts 
the  star  Tishtrya,  and  recounts  his  victory  over 
the  demon  of  drought ;  Yasht  x.,  dedicated  to 
Mithra,  who,  as  the  god  of  light  and  of  truth, 
rides  out  in  lordly  array  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
those  who  have  belied  their  oath  or  broken  their 
pledge  ;  Yasht  xiii.,  devoted  to  glorifying  and  pro- 
pitiating the  guardian  spirits  (fravashis)  of  the 
righteous  ;  Yasht  xiv.,  in  honour  of  Verethraghna, 
the  incarnation  of  victory  ;  and  Yasht  xix.,  which 
sings  the  praises  of  the  Kingly  Glory  (kavmja 
hvarenah),  a  sort  of  halo  or  radiance  said  to  have 
been  possessed  by  kings  and  heroes  of  Iran  in  olden 
times  as  a  sign  of  their  rulership  by  divine  right. 
Much  of  the  material  in  the  Yashts  is  evidently 
drawn  from  pre-Zoroastrian  sages ;  there  is  u 
mythological  and  legendary  atmosphere  about 
them,  and  Firdausi's  Shcih  Ndnmh  serves  to  throw 
light  on  many  of  the  events  which  they  portray, 
and  on  allusions  that  would  otherwise  be  ob- 
scure. 

(e)  Minor  Texts. — Chief  among  the  Minor  Texts 
are  the  Nyaishes,  or  Zoroastrian  Litanies,  a  collec- 
tion of  five  short  prayers  or  ascriptions  of  praise 
addressed  to  the  Sun,  Moon,  Water,  and  Fire,  and 
to  the  angels  Khurshed,  Mihr  (Mithra),  RIah, 
Ardvisur  (Ardvi  Sura  Anahita),  and  Atash,  who 
preside  over  these  elements.  These  litanies  form 
an  important  part  of  the  Khordah  Avesta.  They 
are  composed  of  fragments  from  the  Yasna  and 
Yashts,  and  contain  invocations,  supplications, 
deprecations,  and  obsecrations  employed  daily  by 
the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  priesthood.  Under  the 
heading  of  Minor  Texts  come  also  the  live  Gdhs, 
addressed  to  the  spirits  of  the  five  periods  of  the 
day  ;  the  two  Sirozahs,  the  greater  and  the  lesser, 
which  in  their  30  paragraphs  invoke  in  turn  the 
divinities  of  each  day  of  the  month,  and  which  are 
recited  especially  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
death  of  a  Zoroastrian  ;  the  Afringdns,  or  blessings, 
four  in  number,  used  for  various  purposes  with  an 
accompanying  ofiering :  the  Afringan-i  Dnkmdn, 
repeated  in  honour  of  those  who  have  died  in  tlie 
faith  ;  the  Afringan-i  Gdthd,  recited  on  the  five 
concluding  days  of  the  year,  when  the  souls  of  the 
dead  revisit  the  earth  ;  the  Afringan-i  Gahimbar, 
composed  chiefly  of  instructions  to  worsliijjiiers 
concerning  participation  in  the  celebration  of  the 
six  special  festivals  of  the  year  ;  and  the  Afringan-i 
Rapithwin,  recited  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
summer.  All  of  these  belong  to  the  Khordah 
Avesta. 

(J)  Vendidad.  —  The  Vendidad  (A v.  vidacvo- 
data,  'the  law  against  the  demons'),  although 
inserted  for  liturgical  purposes  anion"  the  Gfithas 
in  the  Zoroastrian  ritual,  is  not  actually  a  liturgical 
work  but  a  priestly  code  prescribing  the  various 
purifications,  penalties,  and  expiations.  It  origin- 
ally formed  the  nineteenth  Nask  of  the  Avesta 
handed  down  to  Sasanian  times,  but  its  parts  vary 
greatly  both  in  point  of  style  and  in  time  of  com- 
position.    Much  of  it  must  be  of  late  origin. 

In  lU  present  form  It  contains  22  chapters,  called  (argards. 
Chapter  1.  is  a  dualistic  account  of  creation  that  attributes  all 
the  disapeeahle  features  of  the  otherwise  deli(,'hUul  reifions 
ot  the  earth  to  the  counter-creative  artivity  ot  Ahriman. 
Chapter  II.  t«ll8  the  leitend  of  Yinia,  of  the  (lolden  Age,  and  ot  tiie 
coming  of  a  terrible  winter  and  destructive  tloods,  to  preserve 
mankind  from  which  the  princely  Yinia  is  directed  by  Orniazd 
to  build  an  enclosure  (i-araV  The  following  chapter  (lii.)  treats 
of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  earthly  life,  the  manner  of  life 
prescribed  for  bearers  of  corpses  (a  special  class  of  men),  praise 
of  ■yrioultun,  and  the  defilement  ot  tb«  earth  by  corpses. 


CThapteriv.  concerns  legal  matters— breaches  of  contract,  s'wan't, 
punishmenta.  Chapters  v,-xii.  relate  mainly  to  impurity  in- 
curred through  contact  with  the  dead  and  to  the  meLhoda  of 
purifitmtion  for  removing  the  pollution,  notably  by  uiulerL'unnf 
an  elaborate  lustration  for  nine  nights,  the  so-called  hnrat^riTtum 
(ix.).  Chapters  xiii.-xv.  are  devoted  chjefly  to  the  treatment  to 
be  accorded  to  the  dog,  an  animal  held  in  almost  reverential 
regard  by  the  early  pastoral  Zoroastrians.  In  chapters  xvl- 
x\  ii.  instructions  are  given  for  purification  from  several  sorts 
of  nncleanness,  and  for  the  disposal  of  parings  of  the  nails  and 
clipped  ends  of  the  hair.  Chapter  xviii.,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  and  instructive  Id  the  Vendidad,  deals,  among  other 
things,  with  the  character  of  the  true  aod  the  false  priest,  and 
with  the  cock  that  wakes  the  pious  to  prajer  early  in  the 
morning  ;  and  it  relates  a  conversation  between  the  angel 
Sraosha,  club  in  hand,  and  the  evil  spirit  DruJ,  concerning  the 
progeny  of  the  latter.  In  chapter  xix.  are  found  an  account  of 
the  temptation  of  Zoroaster  and  the  revelation  of  the  destiny  of 
the  soul  after  death.  Chapters  xx.-xxu.  are  chieS;  o(  a  medical 
character. 

ig)  Fragments.  —  In  addition  to  the  preceding 
books  there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
fragments.  There  survive,  for  example,  three 
chapters  from  the  original  Hadokht  Nask,  the 
last  two  of  which  are  eschatologieal  in  character, 
and  deal  with  the  destiny  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Of  special  interest  is  a  similar  metrical  frag- 
ment (Fr.  W.  4),  which  refers  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Airyaman  Ishya  prayei',  which  is  to  be 
chanted  by  the  Messianic  Saoshyants  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  to  confound  Alirinian  and  his 
hellish  crew  and  to  raise  up  the  dcud  (cf.  Haas, 
'  An  Avestan  Fragment  on  the  Resurrection,' 
Spiegel  Memorial  Volume,  Bombay,  li)U8,  pp.  181- 
187).  Among  the  longer  fragmentary  texts  may  be 
mentioned  also  the  Afrin-i  Pnighambnr  Zartusht 
in  lionour  of  Zoroaster,  a  ble.ssing  invoked  upon 
kings,  and  the  so-called  Vishtasp  Yasht,  an  enig- 
matical compilation,  disconnected  and  ungram- 
matical,  which  is  in  no  wise  related  to  the  regular 
Yashts.'  Many  fragments  are  found  as  quotations 
in  the  Pahlavi  ancillary  literature.  Most  import- 
ant of  these  is  the  Airangistdn,  a  work  in  three 
fargards,  or  chapters,  collecting  and  commenting 
upon  a  number  of  Avestan  Nirangs,  or  ritual  pre- 
scriptions. The  commentarj'  cites  additional  direc- 
tions of  the  -same  kind  from  another  source.  This 
work  is  of  value  for  our  knowledge  of  the  ritual 
and  for  Avestan  lexico"raphy,  but  unfortun.ately 
the  manuscript  material  is  poor  and  the  text  con- 
sequently imperfect.  Another  Pahla\i  treatise 
that  contains  Avestan  passages  is  the  Afrin-i 
Dahman,  also  called  Aogemailaerd  after  the  first 
quoted  Avestan  word.  The  I'ahlavi  commentariea 
on  the  Vendidad  and  the  Yasna,  and  other  I'ahlavi 
works,  such  as  the  Shrnjast-ld-Shdyast,  the  Vijir- 
karti  Dtnik,  and  the  Pursishnihd,  contain  a  large 
number  of  Avestan  quotations,  many  of  them  from 
the  lost  Nasks,  and  brief  formulas  and  prayers  are 
found  here  and  there  in  manuscripts  of  the  Khordah 
Avesta.  Mention  should  likewise  be  made  of  the 
additions  to  Arestan  lexicography  in  the  Frahanp 
i-O'iin,  an  Avesta-l'ahlavi  glossary  (ed.  Hosliangji 
.hiniaspji  .and  Ilaug,  Bombay,  1807  ;  cf.  Keichelt,  in 
WZKM  xiv.  172-213,  xv.  117-186).  For  a  com- 
plete list  of  fragments  and  their  editions  see 
Bartholomae,  Aliiran.  Worterbuch,  pp.  viii-x. 

The  extant  parts  of  the  Avesta  owe  their  preser- 
vation chiefly  to  their  emploj'ment  in  the  ritual. 
The  liturgical  portions,  constantly  used  in  priestly 
observances  and  ceremonies,  were  naturally  con- 
sidered of  greater  importance  and  cherished  with 
greater  care,  whereas  the  other  books  that  may 
have  escaped  destruction  gradually  fell  into  desue- 
tude and  neglect,  were  not  copied  as  much  as  the 
parts  occurring  in  the  ritual,  and  finally  dis- 
ajipeared  altogether.  Thus  it  happens  tliat  the 
present  Avesta  corresponds  but  little  with  the 
traditional  21  Nusks  in  arrangement  or  in  ex- 
tent. Only  two  of  these  origin.tl  21  books  are 
now  represented  with  any  degree  of  conipleto- 
uesa.      The  Vendidad,   or  nineteenth  Nask,  haa 
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snrvired  In  approximately  ita  full  form  ;  yet  even 
thU  showi  eridence  of  ha\-ing  been  patched  up  and 
pieced  together.  Many  of  the  chapters  of  the  Stot- 
Yaaht,  or  twenty-first  Nask,  are  contained  in  the 
Yasna,  where  they  extend,  with  interruptions,  from 
chapter  xIt.  to  chapter  Iviii.  (of.  Geldner,  '  Awesta- 
litteratnr,'  In  GIrP  n.  25-26).  There  exist  also,  in 
addition  to  these  two  remnants,  an  important  part 
of  the  Bak&n  Yasht,  or  fourteenth  Nask  (most  of 
the  Yashts  being  referred  back  to  this  otherwise 
lost  book),  and  portions  or  fragments  of  others 
are  extant.  Altogether  there  are  preserved  speci- 
mens of  about  15  of  the  original  21  Nasks.  This 
material  is  supplemented,  nowever,  by  various 
passages  that  have  been  translated  from  the 
Avesta  into  Pahlavi,  and  have  come  down  to  us  in 
that  form.  The  Pahlavi  Bundahishn,  for  example, 
is  largely  based  on  the  old  Avestan  Damdat  Nask, 
and  serves  in  a  measure  to  replace  its  loss. 

5.  Age  and  growth. — The  present  form  of  the 
Avesta  dates,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  from 
the  Sasanian  period,  but  the  various  portions 
differ  consideraoly  from  one  another  in  age.  The 
relative  age  of  tne  component  parts  can  be  ap- 
proximately determined  by  a  study  of  their  metre, 
grammar,  and  style.  Although  it  Ls  impossible  to 
go  into  details  here,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  later  texts  as  a  rule  are  written  in  prose,  show 
lack  of  grammatical  knowledge  on  the  i»rt  of  their 
authors  or  compilers,  and  consist  to  a  very  great 
extent  of  formmaic  material.  The  application  of 
this  threefold  criterion  shows  the  chronological 
order  of  the  texts  to  be  somewhat  as  follows:  (1) 
Gathfts  (Koi.  xxviii.-liii.),  including  (2)  the  Yasna 
Haptanghaiti  {Yas.  xxxv.-xlii.)  and  some  other 
compositions  in  the  Gatha  dialect  (yVu.  xii.,  Iviii. 
and  the  four  most  sacred  prayers,  or  formulas, 
mentioned  above),  (3)  metrical  Yasna  and  Yashts 
{Yas.  ix.-xi.,  Ivii.,  Ixii.,  Ixv.  ;  Yt.  v.,  viii.-x.,  xiv., 
XV.,  xvii.,  xix.),  portions  of  Vendidad  ii.-v.,  xviii.- 
xix.,  and  scattered  verses  in  the  Visparad,  Nyaishes, 
Afringans,  etc.,  and  (4)  the  remaming  prose  por- 
tions of  the  Avesta. 

The  determination  of  the  actual  date  of  com- 
position of  the  different  parts  of  the  Avesta  is 
largely  a  matter  of  speculation.  According  to  the 
generally  accepted  view,  the  Gathas,  the  oldest  part 
m  substance  as  well  as  in  form,  date  back  to  an 
early  period  of  the  religion,  if  not  to  the  prophet 
Zoroaster  himself,  whereas  certain  minor  portions 
of  the  scriptures  may  have  been  written  or  com- 
piled as  late  as  the  time  of  Shahpuhr  11.  of  the 
Sasanian  dynasty.  The  extreme  limits  of  the 
period  of  development  would  thus  be  about  B.C. 
560  and  A.D.  375.  In  his  latest  works  [Le  Zend- 
Avesta,  iii.,  Introd.  ;  see  also  Zend-Avesta*, 
SBE  iv.),  the  brilliant  French  scholar,  Darme- 
steter,  put  forth  a  radical  theory  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  the  Avesta  as  we  now  have  it.  In 
his  opinion  all  sacred  writings  that  may  have 
existed  under  the  Achiemenians  were  lost  after  the 
invasion  of  Alexander,  and  not  a  page  of  any 
earlier  work  has  come  down  intact.  The  pre- 
Alexandrian  spirit  may  be  recognized,  however, 
in  the  Vendidad,  which,  although  later  than  the 
Gathas  in  composition,  is  older  in  material  and 
AchEemenian  in  tone.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  Gathas,  though  the  oldest  part  of  the  Avesta 
in  form,  represent  the  latest  growth  of  the 
Zoroastrian  spirit  and  show  the  influence  of  Gnos- 
ticism, the  school  of  Philo  Judseus,  and  Judaism. 
Darmesteter  assigns  their  origin  to  the  middle  of 
the  Ist  cent.  a.d.  This  radical  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  age  and  growth  of  the  Avesta  met  at 
once  with  spirited  opposition  on  the  part  of  scholars 
best  qualified  to  judge,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  acceptance  to-day.  Avestan  specialists 
»je  at  present  agreed  that  there  is  no  adequate 


reason  for  making  so  strong  a  claim  that  the 
tradition  was  lost.  It  is  known  that  the  latest 
Parthian  monarchs  were  filled  with  the  true 
Zoroastrian  spirit,  and  it  can  be  proved  from  Greek, 
Latin,  and  otlier  writings  that  tne  tradition  of  the 
wisdom  of  Zoroaster  lived  on  during  the  long 
period  between  Alexander  and  the  rise  of  the 
house  of  Sasan  in  the  3rd  cent.  a.d. 

6.  Language.  —  The  language  in  which  the 
Avesta  is  written  is  named  '  Avestan.'  It  belongs 
to  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family 
of  tongues,  and  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  Sans- 
krit, though  individually  quite  distinct  from  the 
latter.  This  relation  to  the  Sanskrit  was  one  of 
the  means  of  establishing  the  authenticity  of  the 
Avesta,  and  is  still  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
its  interpretation.  In  its  phonology  Avestan 
agrees  with  Sanskrit  in  its  vowels  in  general,  but 
shows  a  greater  variety  in  its  «  and  o  sounds. 
Final  vowels,  except  6,  are,  as  a  rule,  short.  A 
striking  peculiarity  is  the  insertion  of  transitional 
and  epenthetic  vowels,  the  latter  giving  rise  to 
improper  diphthongs.  Some  of  the  consonants  are 
identical  with  those  of  Sanskrit,  others  correspond 
uniformly  with  certain  Sanskrit  sounds.  The 
Sanskrit  voiceless  stops  k,  t,  p,  for  example,  are 
generally  represented  in  Avestan  by  the  spirants 
%h,  th,f,  when  followed  by  consonants  ;  Sanskrit 
initial  s  appears  in  Avestan  as  h.  Because  of  this 
close  correspondence,  many  Avestan  words  and 
phrases  may  be  changed  at  once  into  their  Sanskrit 
equivalents  by  the  mere  application  of  certain 
phonetic  laws.  In  inflexion  the  language  shows 
nearly  the  richness  of  Vedic  Sanskrit,  and  it 
possesses  almost  equal  facility  of  word-formation. 
In  syntax  it  differs  from  the  Sanskrit  in  certain 
points,  showing  marked  individuality,  especially 
m  the  later  portions. 

Two  dialects  may  be  recognized  in  the  Avesta : 
one  the  Gatha  dialect,  the  language  of  the  oldest 
parts,  often  called  Gatha  Avestan  (GAv.);  the 
other,  the  language  of  the  great  Ijody  of  the 
Avesta,  called  Younger  Avestan  ( YAv. ).  The  Gatha 
dialect  is  more  arcnaic,  bearing  to  the  Yoimger 
Avestan  somewhat  the  relation  of  the  Vedic  to  the 
classical  Sanskrit.  Possibly  this  older  dialect  may 
owe  some  of  its  peculiarities  also  to  an  original 
difference  of  locality.  Its  chief  characteristic  is 
the  lengthening  of  all  final  vowels  and  the  frequent 
use  of  parasitic  vowels.  Its  grammatical  structure 
is  remarkably  pure.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  all 
the  texts  written  in  Younger  Avestan,  as  the  late 
compositions  in  this  dialect,  owing  to  linguistic 
decay,  show  many  corruptions  and  confusions. 
All  that  is  old  or'written  in  metre,  however,  is 
correct,  and  occasional  inaccuracies  in  such  parts 
must  be  attributed  to  faulty  transmission. 

7.  Metres. — The  metres  of  the  Avesta  desen-e 
considerable  attention,  because  they  assist  in  de- 
termining the  relative  age  of  the  various  parts. 
Almost  all  the  oldest  portions  of  the  texts  are 
found  to  be  metrical;  the  later,  or  inserted  portions, 
are,  as  a  rule,  though  not  always,  wTitten  in  prose. 
The  Gathas  are  composed  in  metres  that  have 
analogies  in  the  Vedas.  These  were  the  only 
metrical  parts  known  to  the  later  Zoroastrians 
until  Western  scholars  discovered  the  rhythmical 
structure  of  many  passages  in  the  later  texts. 
Almost  all  of  these  versified  portions,  especially 
frequent  in  the  Yashts,  are  written  in  eight-syllable 
lines  (cf.  Geldner,  tjber  die  Metrik  des  jiingeren 
Avesta,  Tiiliingen,  1877). 

8.  Alphabet.— Tlie  Avesta  is  written  in  an  alpha- 
bet far  younger  than  the  language  it  presents. 
The  characters  are  derived  from  the  Sasanian 
Pahlavi,  which  was  used  to  record  the  oral  tradi- 
tion when  the  texts  were  collected  and  edited  in 
Sasanian  times.     The  writing  is  read  from  right 
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to  left.     Nothing  is  known   abont  the  original 
Avestan  soript. 

9.  Pahlavi  version.— The  Pahlavi  version  of  the 
Avesta  was  made  in  Persia  in  Sasanian  times, 
when  the  general  understanding  of  the  sacred  texts 
became  more  and  more  imperfect.  Some  of  the 
exegetical  portions  and  works  of  interpretation 
belong  even  to  Muhammadan  times,  and  may  be 
ajuigned  to  the  period  between  700  and  900  a.d. 
Of  the  Pahlavi  version  there  are  now  extant  the 
entire  Yasna,  Visparad,  and  Vendid&d,  with 
some  portions  of  other  texts.  The  rendering  is  a 
word  for  word  translation  of  the  original,  with  the 
addition  of  occasional  independent  explanatory 
glosses.  The  original  Avestan  construction  is 
usually  adhered  to  verbatim,  and  the  glossator 
has  to  eke  out  the  inflexional  poverty  of  the 
language  in  his  day  by  the  use  of  particles.  These 
determinatives,  however,  are  often  omitted,  and 
the  loss  of  the  sole  means  of  indicating  syntac- 
tical relation  adds  greatly  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Pahlavi  paraphrase.  This  version,  with  the 
accompanying  glosses,  presents  the  traditional 
Zoroastrian  interpretation  from  an  early  time,  and 
is  of  the  greatest  value  for  an  understanding  of 
obecnre  ideas  and  an  insight  into  native  thought. 
It  is  also  of  material  assistance  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase,  and  it  serves  to 
check  the  results  of  purely  linguistic  analysis.  It 
must  be  conceded,  nevertheless,  that  it  abounds  in 
erron  and  inaccuracies,  and  that  its  explanations 
are  often  fancifnl.  Furthermore,  the  more  abstract 
or  obscure  the  original,  the  less  the  commentator 
attempts  to  explain  it.  The  GfithUs,  for  example, 
hare  in  general  very  few  glosses,  whereas  some 
other  parts  of  the  Avesta  are  accompanied  by  an 
elaborate  commentary.  The  chief  defect  or  the 
version  lies  in  its  disregau'd  of  the  principles  of  the 
grammar,  of  which  its  authors  seem  to  have  had 
scarcely  any  knowledge.  As  a  result  of  the  slavish 
adherence  to  the  origmal,  the  style  of  the  Pahlavi 
version  is  very  clumsy  in  comparison  with  the 
Pahlavi  of  independent  treatises. 

Abont  the  year  1200  a  large  part  of  the  Pahlavi 
version  was  translated  into  Sanskrit  by  Neryo- 
sangh,  son  of  Dhaval,  a  Zoroastrian  pnest,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Pahlavi.  His  translation  is  of  great  value  as  a 
help  in  understanding  the  Pahlavi  version,  which 
he  follows  in  construction  and  renders  word  for 
word.  This  method  often  obliges  him  to  sacrifice 
the  Sanskrit  syntax  to  that  of  the  original  Pahlavi, 
and  his  language  consequently  assumes  a  peculiar 
Iranicized  aspect.  A  further  striking  jjcculiarity 
of  the  Sanskrit  of  Neryosangh's  version  is  his 
disregard  of  the  rules  of  aandhi,  or  euphonic 
vowel-combination,  so  uniformly  observed  in  other 
Sanskrit  works.  Neryosangh  seems  on  occasion 
to  have  corrected  the  Pahlavi  rendering  when  he 
thought  it  at  fault,  thus  showing  that  he  must 
have  referred  at  times  to  the  Avestan  text  itself  and 
reached  an  independent  decision  as  to  its  meaning. 
A  modem  Persian  translation  of  portions  of  the 
Pahlavi  version  of  the  Khordah  Avesta  was  pre- 
pared in  Persia  at  some  time  between  1600  and  1800 
A.D.,  and  two  separate  translations  into  Gujarati 
were  made  in  India  early  in  the  last  century,  and 
appeared  at  Bombay  in  1818  within  five  months  of 
one  another.  These  are  the  last  independent  native 
versions  made  before  the  percolation  into  India  of 
the  influence  of  Western  scholarship.  These  later 
versions  have  some  merit,  in  that  they  occa.iionally 
help  us  to  understand  an  obscure  or  ambiguous 
passage  in  the  Pahlavi,  but  they  never  venture 
upon  an  explanation  other  than  that  of  the  version 
on  which  tney  are  based,  and  consequently  they 
content  themselves  with  reproducing  the  Pahlavi 
paraphrase  and  commentary  vrithout  change. 


10.  Discovery. — The  story  of  the  discovery,  or 
opening,  of  the  Avesta  to  Europe  has  a  special 
interest,  since  the  A\esta  has  been  known  to  the 
Western  world  for  only  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. A  manuscript  of  the  Yasna  seems  to  have 
been  brought  to  Canterbury  as  early  as  1633,  and 
a  copj'  of  the  Vendidad  Sfidah  was  brought  from 
Surat  in  1723  by  an  Englishman,  George  Boucher, 
and  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
where  it  was  for  a  long  time  chained  to  the  wall 
as  a  curiosity.  No  one,  however,  was  able  to  read 
these  manuscripts,  and  Thomas  Hyde  (Historia 
Religionis  Veterum  Persarum,  Oxford,  1700)  drew 
his  information  chiefly  from  later  Parsi  sources. 
To  a  young  Frenchman,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  be- 
longs the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  decipher 
these  texts.  Some  tracings  made  from  the  Oxford 
manuscript  were  sent  to  Paris  and  came  to  his  notice. 
Du  Perron  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to 
India  or  Persia  and  obtaining  from  the  priests 
themselves  the  knowledge  of  their  sacred  books. 
In  his  eagerness  to  carry  out  his  plan  he  did  not 
wait  for  promised  financial  support  from  the 
French  Academy,  but  enlisted  as  a  soldier  among 
the  troops  about  to  start  for  India,  and  left  Paris 
with  them  in  Novemlier,  1754.  Before  he  had  gone 
far  on  his  journey,  however,  the  government  gave 
him  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  presented 
him  with  his  passage  to  India.  After  innumerable 
discouragements,  and  in  spite  of  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  priests,  vnth  whom  he  was  able 
to  communicate  after  learning  Modem  Persian. 
These  he  gradually  induced  to  teach  him  the 
language  of  the  Avesta,  to  let  him  have  some  of 
the  manuscripts,  and  even  to  initiate  him  into 
some  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 
After  seven  years  among  the  Parsis,  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  1761,  stopping  at  Oxford,  before  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  to  compare  his  manuscripts  with 
the  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  order  to  assure 
himself  of  their  authenticity.  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  worked  upon  the  texts  and  prepared 
a  translation,  which,  together  with  explanatory 
material,  he  published  in  1771  under  the  title  Zend- 
Avesta,  Ouvrage  de  Zoroastre. 

The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  this  discovery  was 
soon  followed  by  discussions  regarding  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  scriptures  that  had  been  made  ao- 
ces.sible.  Some  scholars  were  disappointed  not  to 
find  the  important  philosophical  and  religious 
ideas  they  had  expected,  and  did  not  sufficiently 
realize  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  work  of  this 
kind.  It  was  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  so- 
called  Zend-Avesta  was  not  genuine,  but  a  forgery. 
The  foremost  advocate  of  this  view  was  the  Orien- 
talist Sir  William  Jones,  who  claimed  that  the 
Parsis  had  palmed  olf  on  du  Perron  a  conglomera- 
tion of  worthless  fabrications  and  absurdities.  In 
France  the  genuineness  of  the  book  was  accepted 
almost  universally,  and  the  German  scholar 
Kleuker  .was  an  ardent  supporter  of  its  authen- 
ticity, translating  du  Perron  s  work  into  German, 
and  adding  a  collection  of  classical  allusions  to  the 
Magi  and  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  (9 
parts,  Riga  and  Leipzig,  1776-83).  This  discussion 
as  to  the  authenticity  lasted  for  fifty  years,  during 
which  time  little  or  no  work  was  done  on  the  texts 
themselves. 

About  the  ye.ir  1826  the  texts  began  o  be 
studied  by  Sanskrit  scholars.  The  close  allinity 
between  the  two  Innguages  bad  already  been 
noticed  by  various  scholars,  but  the  Danish  philo- 
logian  Kask  first  pointed  out  more  exactly  the 
relation  between  them.  He  had  travelled  in  Persia 
and  India,  and  had  brought  back  with  him  many 
valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Avesta  and  the  Pahlavi 
writings.     In  a  little  volume  published  in  1826  he 
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proved  the  antiquity  of  the  lanenage  in  which  the 
Avesta  was  preserved,  showed  that  it  was  distinct 
from  Sanskrit,  though  closely  related  to  it,  and 
made  some  investigation  into  the  alphabet  of  the 
texts.  At  about  the  same  time  tlie  h  rench  scholar 
Bumouf  began  to  study  the  Avesta.  He  soon 
found  philological  inaccuracies  in  AnquetU's  trans- 
lation ;  and  with  the  help  of  Neryosangh's  Sans- 
krit version,  he  was  able  to  restore  sense  in  many 
passages  where  before  there  had  been  but  little. 
These  further  steps  soon  settled  the  question  of 
authenticity.  The  foundation  thus  laid  was  built 
upon  by  such  scholars  as  Bopp,  Haug,  Windisch- 
mann,  AVestergaard,  Roth,  and  Spiegel,  whose 
efforts  were  directed  mainly  to  the  establishment 
of  a  better  text  and  the  development  of  principles 
of  investigation.  For  a  long  time  the  battle  raged 
about  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
traditional  and  the  linguistic  methods,  some 
scholars  extolling  the  value  of  the  Pahlavi  ver- 
sion and  the  priestly  tradition,  and  others  placing 
supreme  faith  in  the  results  of  comparison  with 
Sanskrit  and  other  tongues.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  it  has  become  generally  recognized  that 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Avesta  neither  of  these 
methods  should  be  employed  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  Both  have  positive  value,  and  a  judi- 
cious balance  of  these  two  principles  will  hence- 
forth doubtless  be  a  fundamental  requisite  for 
sound  scholarship  in  this  field,  which  is  being 
cultivated  by  a  small  but  active  band  of  workers. 

LmniATOKi.— L  Tejts:  Westergaard,  Copenhagen,  185a- 
64 :  Spiegel,  i  vols.,  Vienna,  1853-68  (only  Tasna,  \lsparad, 
and  Vendidad,  but  with  the  Pahlavi  translation);  Geldner,  3 
parts,  Stuttgart,  1886-96  (the  standard  ed.) ;  Haug,  Die  funf 
OdthAt,  2  vok,  Leipzig,  1858-«0  ;  Mills,  Gdthas,  Leipzig,  1892- 
04  (with  Avesta,  Pahlavi,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian  versions,  and 
translatiODS  of  the  flret  three) ;  Baunack,  '  Die  drei  wichtigsten 
0«bete  der  Pareen  .  .  .  und  das  siebenteilige  Gebet  (Yasna 
Hapta^aiti),'  in  Studien  av^f  dem  GeiUU  der  griechischen  und 
der  arischen  Spracheit,  i.,  Leipzig,  1886,  pp.  303-473;  Burnouf, 
Tendlddd  SacU,  Paris,  1829-43:  Brockhans,  Vendidiid  Sadi, 
Leipzig,  1850  ;  Antia,  Vendidad  Sadi,  Bombay,  1901  ;  Sanjana, 
Hirangastdn,  Bombay,  1894  ;  Dhalla,  Syaithei  (with  versions 
and  tr.).  New  York,'  1908 ;  Geiger,  Aoneinadaicd,  Erlangen, 
1878  ;  Haug,  '  H&(joklit  Nask,'  in  Book  of  Arda  Viraf,  Bombav, 
1872,  pp.  270-316  (with  translation)  ;  Jamaspii  and  Haug,  oU 
Zand-Pahlam  Glossary^  Bombay,  1S67 ;  Reichelt,  '  Frahang 
i-Oim,'  In  WZKM  xiv.-xv.  ;  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Avesta,  iii., 
Paris,  1893  (including  various  fragments).  For  other  fragments 
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A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

AVICENNA,  AVICENNISM.— I.  Life.— The 
name  'Avicenna'  is  the  Latinized  form  of  the 
Hebrew  '  Aven  Sina,'  the  transcription  of  the 
Arabic  '  Ibn  Sina.'  Abu 'Ali  al-Husain  ibn 'Abd 
Allah  ibn  Sina  was  bom  in  the  year  a.h.  370  (A.D 
980-981),  in  the  city  of  Kharraaitan.  Tlie  son  of  a 
money-changer,  and  very  precocious  as  a  child, 
he  received  a  first-class  education.  According  to 
Musalman  custom,  he  began  by  learning  the  (Jur'an 
and  belles-lettres  (adab).  He  then  studied  Indian 
arithmetic  under  the  guidance  of  a  greengrocer. 
His  next  tutor  was  a  philosopher  called  Natili, 
otherwise  unknown,  who  came  to  reside  with  his 
father  at  Bokhara,  and  taught  the  boy  the  elements 
of  Lojric,  Euclid,  and  the  Almagest.  Avicenna 
studied  medicine  without  the  help  of  a  teacher, 
and,  while  quite  young,  began  to  visit  the  sick. 
Aristotle's  Sletaphi/sics  presented  great  difficulty 
to  him  at  first.  He  read  it  forty  times  without 
understanding  it,  but  at  last  grasped  its  purport 
by  means  of  al-Farabi's  commentaries. 

His  medical  talent  soon  brought  him  into  favour 
with  royal  households.  He  cured  the  Saniiinid 
Sultan  of  Bokhara,  Nuh,  son  of  Mansur,  and  then 
became  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  'This  gave 
him  access  to  the  Sultan's  library,  a  very  valuable 
one,  which  shortly  afterwards  was  unfortunately 
burned.  AWcenna  was  officially  employed  at  the 
court  of  Bokhara.  Nevertheless,  he  soon  turned 
his  back  on  it,  and  travelled  through  many  towns 
in  search  of  a  suita,ble  patron.  After  short  so- 
journs in  Korkanj,  Nas.a,  Abiward,  and  Tus,  he 
arrived  at  Jorjan,  where  he  became  connected 
with  al-Juzjani,  who  afterwards  became  his  dis- 
ciple. In  fact,  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  rest  of  his  life-story.  The  first  part  of  this 
biography  is  culled  from  At'icenna's  o^vn  account, 
which  has  been  preserved  by  Ibn  Abi  Usaibia. 
This  work  is  doubly  precious  to  us  because  there 
are  very  few  autobiographies  in  Arabic  literature. 

The  Shaikh,  as  Avicenna  was  called,  continued 
to  lead  this  wandering  life,  like  many  savants  of 
his  time,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  powerful  and 
faithful  patron,  whose  influence  and  favour  would 
be  lasting.  He  became,  for  a  time,  the  prot^gd 
of  an  admirer  in  Jorjan,  then  of  the  Princess  of 
Rai ;  but  he  soon  passed  on  to  Kazvin  and  Ham- 
adan.  He  cured  the  Amir  of  Hamadan,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  post  of  Vizier.  But  his  term 
of  government  was  not  a  happy  one.  He  accord- 
ingly renounced  all  public  functions,  and,  hidden 
in  tne  house  of  a  druggist,  became  immersed  in 
the  composition  of  his  greatest  works.  As  he  had 
a  strong  desire  to  leave  Hamadan,  he  applied 
secretly  to  the  Amir  of  Isfahan.  'The  Amir  of 
Hamadan  discovered  this  step  and  straightway 
imprisoned  him  ;  but  his  captivity  did  not  interrupt 
his  literary  work.  After  many  adventures,  ha 
succeeded  in  escaping  along  with  his  brother, 
Juzjani,  and  two  servants,  all  five  disguised  as  Sufis, 
and  at  last  found  a  sure  refuge  with  the  Buway- 
hid  prince  Ala  ad-Daula,  who  reigned  in  I^fah&n. 
There  he  received  the  honour  and  dignities  he  so 
well  deserved ;  and  there  he  enjoyed,  what  he 
appreciated  far  more  than  any  honours,  tran- 
quillity. At  night,  he  held  philosophical  meetings, 
over  which  the  Amir  himself  sometimes  presided. 
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And  meantime  he  finished  his  greatest  works. 
Avicenna  died  in  A.H.  428  (A.D.  1036-7),  at  the  a^e 
of  5S,  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  made  in  the  tram 
of  his  master,  to  Hamadan. 

His  biography  gives  the  impression  of  very  great 
activity — an  activity,  too,  which  was  exercised  in 
more  ways  than  one.     Avicenna  loved  wine  and 

Eleasure  almost  as  much  as  intellectual  work  ;  and 
e  committed  excesses  which  shortened  his  life. 
Legend  has  seized  upon  his  character,  and  has 
made  of  him  a  sort  of  powerful  but  beneficent 
sorcerer,  the  hero  of  strange  adventures  and 
burlesque  farces.  A  whole  volume  of  Turkish 
tales  is  devoted  to  him. 

2.  Works. — Avicenna's  works  are  very  numer- 
ous. In  Philosophy,  the  greatest  is  oih  Shifa  ('  the 
Cure').  The  Sliaikh  composed  it  by  degrees  at 
his  different  residences  during  his  wanderings. 
AVhen  it  was  finished,  he  made  an  abri-'gment 
of  it  entitled  Najat  (*  Healing ').  This  abridgment, 
written  in  very  concise  language,  but  clear  and 
logical,  is  suitable  for  study.  Another  famous 
philosophical  work  is  entitled  Isharat.  The  full 
title  is  Kitab  al-Uhdrat  wa'l-tanbihat,  that  is  to 
say,  'Book  of  theorems  and  propositions.'  JuzjSni 
considered  this  Avicenna's  best  work,  while  he 
himself  put  a  high  value  on  it.  It  has  been  com- 
mented on  by  the  scholar  Nasir  ad-Din  Tusi 
(t  A.H.  672  [A.D.  1273-4]). 

Avicenna's  other  philosophical  treatises  are : 
Philosophy  el-Arudi,  Philosophy  el-Alai,  so  called 
from  the  names  of  the  patrons  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated,';  Guide  to  Wisdom,  composed  by  the 
Shaikh  when  in  prison,  and  often  commented  on  ; 
an  epistle  on  The  Fountains  of  Wisdom,  printed 
several  times  in  the  East  j  several  treatises  on 
Logic,  one  of  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Najat ; 
a  treatise  On  the  Soul ;  a  short  poem  on  The  boul, 
rather  a  mysterious  piece,  which  lias  been  com- 
mented on ;  an  epistle  on  The  Human  Faculties 
and  their  Perceptions,  printed  at  Constantinople ; 
lastly,  a  series  of  mystical  treatises,  and  a  few 
poems  in  Persian. 

In  Medicine,  Avicenna  composed  the  voluminous 
work  entitled  Canon  of  Medicine,  so  celebrated 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  also  produced  works  on 
the  different  sciences,  abridged  Euclid  and  the 
Almagest,  and  devoted  some  time  to  Astronomy. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  he  asked  Ala  ad-Dauia 
for  permission  to  resume  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions which  had  been  interrupted  by  troubles  and 
wars.  He  was  also  credited  in  the  Middle  Ages 
with  some  treatises  on  Alchemy. 

X.  Antecedents  and  characteristics. — Avicenna 
belongs  to  the  school  which  in  Arabic  literature 
took  the  name  of  '  School  of  Philosophers '  (al-fnl'i- 
sifa).  This  name  denotes  all  the  philosophers  who 
made  a  special  study  of  Greek  works,  and  the 
scholars  who  translated  them.  Shahrastani  (tr. 
Haarhriicker,  ii.  212  f. )  gives  a  list  of  about  twenty 
who,  before  Avicenna's  time,  received  this  title  of 
Philosopher.  Among  them  are  the  Christian  or 
Sabaean  translators,  Hunain  son  of  Ishaq,  Th&bit 
son  of  Qurra,  Yahya  son  of  Adi.  Among  the 
Musalni&ns,  the  most  celebrated  representatives 
of  this  school,  before  Avicenna,  are  al-Kindi  and 
al-Farahi.  Of  these,  al-Kindi  is  the  real  organizer 
of  Arabic  Scholasticism,  while  to  al-Farahi  Avi- 
indebted  in  Metaphysics,  as  he 


acknowledges,  and  probably  also  in  Logic  and  Psy 
chology.  It  is  now  generally  granted  that  this 
school  was  a  development  of  Neo-Platonism  ratlier 
than  strictly  Peripatetic.  Avicenna  seems  to  have 
cleared  up  and  systematized  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  following  account  of  hia  original 
work,  we  shoU  not  consider  the  medical  or  merely 
■cieniific  j|>ortions,  but  confine  our  attention  to  his 
vhilosophical  outlook. 
VOL.  II.— 18 


4.  Philosophy. — Avicenna's  Philosophy  may  be 
sub-divided  as  follows :  Logic,  Phy.sics,  Psycho- 
logy, Metaphysics,  Mysticism,  and  Ethics.  This 
division  is  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  his 
school. 

(1)  Logic. — The  parts  of  the  Najst  relating  to 
Logic  were  translated  into  French  by  Pierre  Vattier 
(see  Lit.  at  end  of  art. ).  The  Isharat  also  contains 
some  important  passages  in  this  connexion.  In  a 
treatise  on  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  Avi- 
cenna  gives  Logic  a  very  prominent  place  indeed 
among  the  sciences.  His  reason  is  not  only  the 
importance  of  Logic  in  itself,  but  also  the  compara- 
tively extensive  knowledge  that  the  Arabs  had  of 
Aristotle's  logical  works.  They  were  not  so  inti- 
mate with  his  other  philosophical  works.  In  this 
same  treatise  Avicenna  further  subdivides  the 
science  of  Logic  into  nine  difTerent  parts,  which 
correspond  respectively  to  the  eight  books  of 
Aristotle,  preceded  by  Porphyry's  Isagoge,  one  of 
the  best-kno^\^l  works  of  the  Oriental  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  part,  corresponding  to  the  Isaqorje,  is  a  kind  of 
general  philosophy  of  language,  and  is  occupied  with  the  terms 
of  speech  and  their  abstract  elements ;  the  second  treats  of 
simple  abstract  ideas,  applicable  to  all  beings,  and  is  called  by 
Aridtotle  the  Categories ;  the  third  deals  with  the  composition 
of  simple  ideas  in  order  to  form  propositions,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  Btrmenetttics ;  the  fourth  unites  the  pro- 
positions together  to  form  demonstrations,  and  corresponds 
to  the  First  Analj/tics ;  the  fifth  discusses  the  conditions  to 
be  fulfilled  by  the  premisses  of  reasoning,  and  is  like  the  Second 
Anafytics ;  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  parts  respectively 
treat  of  probable  reasoning,  false  reasoning,  and  the  art  of 
persuading,  and  correspond  to  the  Topics  or  Dialectic,  ttao 
Sophistic,  and  Rhetoric.  The  ninth  and  last  part  treats  of 
discourses  whose  aim  is  to  stir  the  soul  or  the  imagination,  lik« 
the  Poetics. 

Logic,  then,  is  taken  here  in  a  very  broad  sense  ; 
syllogistic  is  only  a  part  of  it.  Syllogistic  with 
Avicenna  has  no  very  special  quality  except  that 
of  being  clear  and  well  arranged,  free  from  vain 
subtleties  and  all  scholastic  trifling. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Avicenna  gave  Logic 
a  very  important  place,  he  did  not,  at  the  same 
time,  exaggerate  its  power.  He  shows  ve»T  clearly 
that  this  power  is,  above  all,  negative.  '  The  aim 
of  Logic,  he  says  in  the  Isharat,  'is  to  provide 
mankind  with  a  rule,  the  observance  of  which  will 
prevent  him  from  erring  in  his  reasoning.'  Logic 
then,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  discover  truths, 
but  helps  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  those  he 
already  possesses,  and  prevents  him  from  making 
a  wrong  use  of  them. 

Reasoning,  according  to  Avicenna,  starts  from 
terms  settled  at  the  outset  —  the  first  data  of 
experience  and  the  first  principles  of  understand- 
ing. The  chain  of  deductions  proceeding  by 
a  known  deduced  from  a  previously  kno^vn  is 
not  unlimited;  it  must  have  a  starting-point, 
found  outside  of  the  reasoning,  which  will  be  the 
base  of  the  logical  fabric.  First,  from  direct  ex- 
periences or  ideas,  descriptions  or  definitions  are 
formed,  and  then,  by  means  of  these,  argument* 
are  arranged.  Avicenna  cleverly  explains  what 
definition  is  :  by  definition  man  is  enabled  to 
represent  objects  ;  by  argument  he  is  able  to 
persuade.  Avicenna  gives  both  the  senses  and 
the  reason  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  primary 
data  of  the  sciences.  According  to  him,  imagina- 
tion always  supports  reason  ;  opinion  also,  and  even 
memory,  fulfil  the  same  oflice.  There  are  primary 
principles  which  all  hold  because  of  common  feel- 
ing, or  because  of  the  opinion  of  scholars  which 
the  illiterate  do  not  contradict ;  others,  again, 
arise  from  habits  formed  in  cMldhood  ;  and  others 
are  based  on  the  expoiiciices  of  life.  All  these 
principles  (of  feeling)  join  with  the  first  principles, 
or  principles  of  reason,  whidi  are  produced  in  a 
man  by  bis  intellectual  faculty  without  renuiring 
the  slightest  conscious  effort  to  persuade  him  01 
them.     "The  mind  realizes  itself  convinced  and  is 
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not  even  aware  of  how  the  conviction  has  arisen. 
A  self-evident  example  of  these  first  principles 
is:  'The  whole  is  greater  than  the  part.'  This 
philosophy  is  very  sound.  It  is  a  scholasticism, 
not  yet  antiquated,  open  and  sincere,  in  many 
places  recalling  the  analyses  of  Leihniz. 

Avicenna  further  discusses  the  form  and  matter 
of  definitions  and  arguments,  distinguishes  between 
definition  and  description,  and  sums  up,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  diti'erent  kinds  of 
questions  that  arise  in  science :  first  of  all,  what 
a  thing  is,  and  if  it  is  ;  next,  where  it  is,  when  it 
is,  how  it  is ;  and,  lastly,  why  it  is.  We  see  here 
an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Categories. 
Avicenna  recognizes  the  four  causes  —  material, 
formal,  efficient,  and  final.  He  shows  that  they 
may  all  appear  together  in  a  definition.  Thus  an 
axe  may  be  defined  as  '  an  iron  implement,  of  such 
and  such  a  shape,  for  cutting  wood.'  At  the  very 
bejiinning  of  his  Logic,  Avicenna  explains  species, 
difference,  property,  and  common  accident,  which 
together  furnish  another  method  of  constituting 
definition. 

The  Sciences  are  founded  on  experiences  and 
reasonings.  They  have  objects,  questions,  and 
premisses.  As  there  are  universal  premisses  (see 
above),  so  each  science  has  its  own  peculiar  pre- 
misses. The  ditlerent  objects  of  the  sciences 
establish  a  hierarchy  among  themselves,  according 
to  their  dignity.  Besides  this,  the  sciences  are 
divided  into  theoretical  science  and  practical 
science.  The  principal  subjects  of  theoretical 
science  are  Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Theology ; 
and  of  practical,  Applied  Physics,  Mechanics  and 
Art,  and  Ethics.  The  problem  of  the  classification 
of  the  sciences  was  very  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

(2)  Physics. — In  the  philosophical  part  of  his 
Physics,  Avicenna  discusses  several  of  the  primary 
ideas  of  the  human  intellect,  e.g.  power,  time, 
and  movement.  He  desires  from  Physics  a  first 
acquaintance  with  the  ideas  which  Scholasti- 
cism employs  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  ideas  of  form  ana  matter  and 
the  categories.  The  ideas  of  form  and  matter 
are  suggested  by  observation  of  the  physical 
world :  '  Physical  bodies,  strictly  speaking,  are 
constituted  of  two  principles,  matter  and  form  ; 
then  there  are  attached  to  them  the  accidents 
which  arise  from  the  existence  of  the  nine  cate- 
gories.' Scholasticism  divides  these  accidents  into 
primary  qualities,  which  are  inherent  in  the  body, 
and  secondary  qualities,  which  can  be  taken  away 
without  annihilating  the  body,  but  which  con- 
tribute to  its  perfection. 

Avicenna's  conception  of  power  is  more  closely 
allied  to  dynamics  tiian  to  statics.  He  is  interested 
in  the  energy  acting  from  within  the  body  rather 
than  in  the  forces  which  move  it  from  without. 
Like  Aristotle,  he  allows  that  each  body  has  a 
natural  place,  to  which  it  always  returns,  by  some 
hidden  power,  when  it  has  been  removed  from  it. 
The  commonest  example  of  these  innate  powers 
is  'weight.'  This  idea  of  power  is  developed  in 
Psychology  and  Metaphysics.  In  Physics  there 
is  no  infinite  power.  Its  effects  are  always  either 
greater  or  less.  Avicenna  recognized  the  principle 
of  mechanics  that  '  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost 
in  speed.' 

Time  he  explains  by  movement,  and  it  cannot 
be  imagined  otherwise.  Time  cannot  be  conceived 
in  immobility  ;  it  would  then  be  of  fixed  duration, 
and  no  longer  true  time.  '  Bodies,'  says  Avicenna, 
'are  in  time,  not  in  their  essenrc,  but  because 
they  are  in  movement,  and  movement  is  in  time.' 
Time  was  created,  and  it  is  nowhere  except  in 
itself.  For  the  world  in  general,  it  is  measured 
by  the  movement  of  the  stars. 


Avicenna  also  speaks  of  the  locality  of  bodies, 
then  of  space  and  impenetrability.  He  tries  to 
show,  by  somewhat  suotle  reasoning,  that  bodies 
cannot  move  in  a  vacuum,  because,  he  thinks,  the 
dimensions  of  a  vacuum  are  impenetrable,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  a  vacuum  does  nut  exist. 
He  does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  actual  infinity. 
Like  the  ancients,  he  believes  that  the  world  is 
finite,  and  that  there  is  outside  of  it  neither  full- 
ness nor  emptiness,  but  absolute  nothingness.  He 
admits,  again,  that  bodies  are  divisible  in potentia 
to  infinity,  and  he  rejects  atomism.  Atomism  had 
its  partisans  at  this  time,  the  m«<ai-aWim  (' theo- 
logians'), with  whom  Avicenna  disputes.  In  this 
connexion  too,  he  analyzes  the  idea  of  contact  very 
cleverly. 

Avicenna  unfortunately  hardly  managed  to  rid 
himself  of  the  errors  of  Peripatetic  Physics, 
although  he  had  the  opportunity  several  times. 
Yet,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  his 
account,  besides  forming  interesting  reading,  bears 
witness  to  a  very  acute  intellect. 

(3)  PsYcnOLOGT. — In  Avicenna's  doctrine.  Psy- 
chology is  carefully  systematized,  and  adheres  to 
the  scholastic  form.  Beings,  and  also  the  faculties, 
are  classified  methodically  according  to  a  hier- 
archic arrangement.  The  general  plan  of  this 
grand  construction  is  as  follows  : 

Tbore  are  three  kinds  ol  minds.  These  are,  In  aacendiog 
order,  the  vegetable  mind,  the  animal  mind,  and  the  reason- 
able or  human  mind. 

The  vegetable  mind,  or  nature,  possesses  three  faculties : 
(1)  nutritive  power,  which,  when  resident  in  a  body,  changes 
another  body  into  the  form  of  the  first ;  (2)  power  o(  Rowing, 
by  which  the  body  itself  incre.ises,  without  dialing  its  form, 
until  it  has  attained  its  full  maturity  ;  (3)  power  of  generation, 
which  draws  from  the  body  a  part  similar  to  itself  in  pofenfw, 
which  will,  in  its  turn,  produce  other  bodies  similar  tc  rt 
in  actu. 

The  animal  mind  possesses  two  kinds  of  faculties :  motive 
faculties  and  apprehensive  or  perceptive  faculties.  (1)  The 
motive  faculties  embrace  appetitive  power  and  efficient  power. 
The  appetitive  power  itself  is  either  attractive  or  repulsive. 
If  attractive,  it  is  simply  desire,  concupiscence ;  if  repulsive, 
it  is  Irascibility,  passion.  The  efHcient  power,  which  is  the 
producer  of  movement,  resides  in  the  motor  nerves  and  the 
muscles.  (2)  The  perceptive  faculties  of  the  animal  mind 
are  classified  as  external  and  internal.  The  former  include 
the  five  senses — sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  The 
latter  have  their  beginning  m  the  common  sense,  a  sort  of 
centre  in  which  all  the  perceptions  assemble  before  being 
elaborated  by  the  higher  faculties.  The  common  sense  a 
situated  in  the  front  ^)art  of  the  brain.  The  first  faculty  to 
act  on  the  perceptions  is  the  formative  faculty  or  imagination. 
It  strips  the  sensible  form  of  the  conditions  of  place,  situation, 
and  quantity,  and  then  retains  it  after  the  object  has  ceased  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  senses.  The  formative  is  followed 
by  the  cogitative  faculty,  which  works  first  of  all  by  way 
of  abstraction  on  the  perceptions,  now  prepared,  and  drawa 
notions  out  of  them.  The  estimative  faculty  next  groups  these 
notions  into  what  might  be  called  Judgments,  but  which  are 
quite  instinctive  and  not  intellectual.  This  faculty  it  la  which 
constitutes  'animal  intelligence.'  For  example,  the  sheep 
knows  by  it  to  flee  from  the  wolf.  The  last  of  the  faculties 
of  the  animal  mind  is  memory,  which  is  situated  In  the  back 
part  of  the  brain. 

The  human  mind  alone  possesses  intelligence. 
This  intelligence  is  divided  into  active  intelli- 
gence, or  practical  reason,  upon  which  morality 
depends,  and  speculative  intelligence,  or  theo- 
retical reason,  which  perceives  ideas.  The  per- 
ception of  ideas  is  built  up  through  three  faculties, 
which  act  so  as  to  make  the  intelligence  pass 
from  mere  power  to  actuality.  The  first  of  these 
faculties,  the  material  intellect,  is  only  a  general 
possibility  of  knowing  ;  the  second,  the  intellect 
of  possession,  recognizes  first  principles  ;  the  third 
is  that  which  is  directly  fitted  to  receive  the  forms 
of  things  that  are  intelligible.  It  is  called  the 
perfected  intellect.  It  seizes  hold  of  that  which 
IS  intelligible,  when,  outside  the  human  mind,  it 
unites  with  the  '  active  intellect.' 

There  naturally  arise,  in  the  course  of  thli 
theory,  physiological  questions  regarding  the  func- 
tions 01  tlie  senses  and  the  localization  of  tha 
different  faculties.     Avicenna  treats  of  these  ai 
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beat  he    conid    at    a    time  'vrhen   the    biological 
Bciences  were  as  yet  hardly  in  their  infancy. 

For  example,  he  discuseee  the  manner  In  which  visual  images 
are  trananiitted  to  the  e.vee,  and  draws  a  parallel  between  two 
processes  of  ezpluutiOD,  which  he  attributes  respectively  to 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  accepts  Aristotle's  method  and  rejects 
Plato's. 

The  disonssion  of  the  intelligence  aleo  brings  np 
the  question  of  nniversals.  This  qnestion  was 
not  so  pre-eminently  important  in  Arabic  as  in 
Western  scholasticism.  Avicenna  is  a  realist. 
Like  the  Neo-Platonists,  he  admits  that  the  in- 
telligibles,  which  are  unirersala,  exist  in  the 
active  intellect.  The  human  intelligence  compre- 
hends them  in  aciu,  when  it  tinites  with  the  active 
intellect.  It  also  frees  them  from  the  particulars 
which  the  senses  recognize.  But  this  process 
of  abstraction  is  not  sufficient ;  it  is  only  pre- 
paratory, and  gives  the  comprehension  of  the 
universals  only  m  potentia.  Before  this  can  pass 
to  actuality,  man's  intelligence  must  become 
united  with  a  superior  intelligence.  The  reason- 
able mind  starts  from  the  sensible,  and  little  by 
little  rises  above  it,  approaching  meanwhile  the 
region  of  universal  realities.  Psychology  ends  in 
Metaphysics. 

The  following  are  Avicenna's  proofs  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  soul.  The  soul  perceives  its 
own  peculiar  essence  ;  intellectual  power  perceives 
ideas  apart  from  organs  ;  the  locale  of  intelligi- 
bility cannot  be  a  body.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  follows  directly  from  its  spirituality.  The 
dependence  of  the  soul  on  the  body  is  not  essential 
but  accidental.  Another  form  of  this  proof  is  that 
the  soul  is  a  simple  substance. 

Avicenna  believes  that  the  soul  is  created  at  the 
same  time  as  the  body  is  formed,  and  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  harmony  with  the  body  it  is  to 
animate.  This  condition  of  compatibility  with 
the  body  makes  metempsychosis  impossible. 

(4)  MetaPBTSICS. — There  is  one  part  of  Avi- 
cenna's Metaphysics  which  seems  quite  old- 
fashioned  now,  and  we  must  go  back  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  beginning  of  science  to  find  any  sense 
in  it.  It  treats  of  the  procession  of  the  superior 
intelligences  and  the  production  of  the  celestial 
spheres.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  part 
which  seems  stUl  good  and  sound,  although  it  has 
a  systematic  character  no  longer  found  in  modem 
works  of  philosophy.  This  rm,rt  treats  of  primary 
cause  and  necessary  being.  The  following  is,  very 
briefly,  the  theory  of  the  spheres  : 

The  scale  of  beings,  mentioned  above  [see  i  (3)],  from  the 
vegetable  world  up  to  man,  is  continued  beyond  man  into  the 
region  of  the  stars.  At  the  top  of  this  scale  is  the  Necessary 
Bemg,  the  principle  of  principles,  who  is  perfect  unity.  From 
this  first  Being  emerges  the  world  of  ideas,  which  is  a  collection 
of  pure  intelligences,  simple  substances,  exempt  from  multi- 
plicity and  change.  Below  this  world  of  ideas  or  intelligences 
IS  the  world  of  souls.  The  souls  are  essences,  bound  to  pure 
Intelligences,  which  animate  bodiee.  The  bodies  that  they 
animate  in  this  supra-human  region  are  the  stars,  which  are 
classed  after  the  manner  of  ancient  astronomy.  Beneath 
the  intelligences  of  the  stars,  below  the  lost  of  them,  which 
animates  the  moon,  is  the  active  Intellect.  From  it  flows  the 
sublunary  world. 

Very  noticeable  in  this  theory  is  the  analysis 
of  the  world  of  ideas  into  active  intellect  and 
astronomical  intelligences.  The  unchangeableness 
of  the  stars  is  an  old  oelief  which  was  disputed  down 
to  the  time  of  Galileo  ;  and  the  comparison  of 
their  spheres  with  a  superior  kind  of  animal  is  an 
idea  which  dates  back  furtlier  than  the  Hellenic 
world,  and  which  was  long  dear  to  the  East. 

In  connexion  with  this  system,  whicli  strikes  a 
modern  reader  as  uncouth,  Avicenna  discusses  in 
a  dignified  manner  the  nietapliysical  theory  of 
causality.  He  considers  that  tlie  pure  intelli- 
gences are  the  causes  of  each  oUier  in  descendinj,' 
order,  and  the  causes  also  of  the  souls  of  tlie 
spheres,  and,  through  them,  of  their  bodies.  He 
holds,  then,  that  intelligence  is  es.sentially  active ; 


it  is  even  productive  of  being  ;  and  oanM  ninall^ 
is  simply  intelligence.  Elsewhere  cause  is  identi- 
fied with  being  itself;  it  is  perceptible  especially 
in  the  primary  Being,  who  is  intelligence  and 
principle  at  the  same  time,  and  includes  in  His 
essence  everything  of  which  He  is  the  principle. 
'  He  comprehends  everything  in  a  universal  man- 
ner, and  at  the  same  time  no  attribute  of  any 
particular  thing,  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth, 
IS  hid  from  Him,  not  even  the  weight  of  a  dirrah 
(an  atom).'  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  final  and 
an  efficient  cause.  The  final  cause  precedes  the 
efficient  in  potentia;  in  actu  the  efficient  pre- 
cedes. The  cause  of  the  efficient  cause  is  the  final 
end  and  aim. 

God  is  not  the  actual  moving  power  of  the  stars, 
for  this  function  would  beget  a  certain  multiplicity 
in  Him,  and,  according  to  the  spirit  of  Avicen- 
niam.  He  must  above  all  safeguard  His  simplicity. 
He  moves  the  stars  by  the  intermediation  of  the 
first  caused,  that  is,  of  the  first  intelligence  which 
springs  from  Him.  "This  intelligence  knows  itself 
and  it  knows  God.  From  this  double  knowledge 
arises  a  duality.  The  duality  then  changes  to 
triplicity  when  the  first  caused  still  knows  itself 
as  possiole  in  itself,  and  as  necessary  in  the  pri- 
mary Being.  In  this  way  this  philosophy  intro- 
duces multiplicity  into  the  world. 

The  doctrine  of  universals  reappears  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  causes.  There  are  causes  of 
kind  and  causes  of  individual ;  the  general  has  its 
own  causes,  the  particular  has  others.  A  thing 
has  a  cause  of  its  quiddity  and  another  of  its 
being,  i.e.  a  cause  by  which  it  is  what  it  is,  and 
another  by  which  it  exists.  If  a  thing  is  to  be 
individualized,  its  idea  must  be  able  to  receive  the 
effect  of  particular  causes. 

■The  idea  of  the  necessary  Being  is  the  terminus 
of  the  theory  of  causality.  The  necessary  Being 
as  such  has  no  need  of  causes.  He  exists  from  the 
beginning  complete,  with  all  His  qualities.  He  is 
absolute.  He  is  pure  good,  for  He  possesses  the 
perfection  of  existence,  and  existence  in  itself  is 

foodness  :  existence,  always  in  actu,  is  pure  good, 
[e  is  pure  truth,  for  that  is  called  true  which  can 
justly  be  said  to  exist,  and,  as  His  existence  is 
necessary.  He  is  therefore  absolute  truth. 

The  theory  then  takes  quite  a  geometrical  form. 
A  demonstration  composed  of  three  lemmas  proves 
the  necessary  Being : 

(1)  All  possibles  cannot  spring  from  one  possible  cause,  on 
which  their  series  mounts  up  infinitely  ;  (2)  a  series  of  cause* 
finite  in  number  cannot  be  possible  in  themselves  and  necessary 
to  each  other,  so  that  they  depend  on  one  another  in  a  circle  ; 
(3)  everything  produced  has  a  cause,  and  every  cduse  is  deter- 
minating. This  consequently  signifies  that  all  possibles  must 
have  cause,  that  causes  are  not  linked  together  infinitely,  and 
do  not  return  on  themselves.  Therefore  the  aeries  of  possiblei 
ends  in  the  necessary  Being. 

This  theory  is  a  very  fine  effort  to  prove  God 
and  to  deduce  the  world  from  Him  in  a  vigorous 
way,  by  a  dialectic  of  mathematical  precision. 
Faith  in  the  power  of  reason  is  manifested  in  this 
system.  To  us,  who  are  now  more  sceptical,  it 
seems  pure  rationalism,  but  rationalism  in  its 
infancy  and  slightly  deceived  by  itself.  It  is  re- 
deemed, however,  by  its  vigour  and  power. 

(5)  Mysticism. — It  is  doubtful  whether  Avi- 
cenna was  really  a  mystic  in  the  religious  sense  of 
the  word.  Here  again  he  has  followed  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  regarding  mysti- 
cism as  primarily  a  subdivision  of  philosophy. 
Ibn  Tufail  seems  to  say  that  Avicenna  had  a  kind 
of  esoteric  doctrine  called  hikmat-nl-uihraq,  '  philo- 
sophy of  Uluinination,'  which  really  contained  his 
true  ideas.  But  we  know  from  one  of  the  treatises 
of  Sulirawaidi  al-MiUitul  tliat  this  philosophy  is 
almost  exactly  Avicenna's  own  Neo-Platonism 
with  a  dili'erent  nomenclature. 

Passing  over  mysticism  as  related  to  asceticism. 
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ecstasies,  and  illnmination,  we  shall  confine  oar 
attention  to  Avicenna's  teachings  on  Providence 
and  the  future  happiness  of  the  soul,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  complementary  to  metaphysics  and  morals. 
He  describes  Providence  as  the  fact  that  the  whole 
world  is  encompassed  by  the  knowledge  of  primary 
Being.  This  knowledge  is  cognizant  of  the  most 
perfect  order  as  that  which  flows  naturally  from 
the  Being.  The  theory  of  optimism,  exhibited  in 
this  idea,  is  similar  to  Leibniz's :  evil  is  not  a  part 
of  Divine  decree  in  essentia  ;  its  place  there  is 
accidental.  Avicenna  recognizes  the  three  kinds 
of  evil :  want,  physical  sufiering,  and  sin.  We  find 
evil  only  in  what  is  still  in  potentia,  and  has  not 
yet  attained  perfection.  It  atfects  only  the  indi- 
vidual ;  species  are  shielded  from  it.  EvU,  more- 
over, is  always  a  good  from  some  superior  point  of 
view.  '  It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  Divine 
wisdom  to  abandon  lasting  and  universal  good, 
because  of  fleeting  evil  in  individual  things.'  Like 
Leibniz,  Avicenna  decides  that,  however  common 
it  may  be,  evil  is  not  the  general  rule  ;  it  is  only 
the  exception  to  the  good. 

After  death,  the  reasonable  soul  attains  per- 
fection. To  effect  this,  it  must  become  conscious 
and  intelligent,  and  receive  within  it  the  form  of 
harmony  and  well-being  which  pervades  the  world 
of  superior  essences.  It  unites  with  this  idea  of 
perfection,  and  so  becomes  like  it.  Only  the  soul 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  practice  of  the 
virtues  enjoys  this  happiness.  Otherwise  its  taste 
is  vitiated  ;  it  cannot  attain  its  end,  and  accord- 
ingly sufl'ers.  But  if  a  man  has  lived  a  mediocre 
life,  his  actions  never  reaching  the  height  of  his 
intentions,  his  soul,  when  freed  from  the  body, 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  struggle  between  his  pure 
desires  and  his  bad  habits.  Only  when  purified 
by  this  grievous  struggle  does  it  attain  perfect 
bliss. 

(6)  Ethics. — Avicenna,  enamoured  of  the  specu- 
lative part  of  philosophy,  was  on  that  account 
less  interested  m  practical  philosophy  and  moral 
analysis.  In  his  mystical  works,  he  has  some 
fine  pages  on  morals,  but  their  character  is 
distinctly  metaphysical.  He  also  wrote  on  ethics 
as  well  as  a  short  treatise  on  Government, 
which  was  published  recently.  It  is  written  in 
a  practical  spirit,  but  is  really  an  elementary 
treatise  in  economics.  It  explains  how  a  man 
should  govern  himself,  his  wives,  his  children,  and 
his  servants. 

From  the  verj'  earliest  times,  humanity  felt  a  need  o(  organ- 
ization. First  of  all,  man  had  to  settle  in  places  where  he  could 
most  easily  and  comfortably  live.  This  led  to  the  setting  up 
and  choice  of  dwellings.  Once  established,  these  required 
looliing'  after.  This  duty  was  entrusted  to  the  woman.  From 
the  woman  the  family  was  bom,  and,  as  it  increased,  servants 
were  added  to  the  household. 

Man's  need  of  subsistence  was  also  the  primary 
promoter  of  commerce  and  the  arts.  Avicenna 
divides  the  arts  into  three  kinds  :  (1)  those  which 
are  dependent  on  intelligence  of  the  highest  order, 
e.g.  guidance,  judgment,  counsel ;  these  are  exer- 
cised only  by  the  great ;  (2)  those  dependent 
on  education,  e.g.  writing,  speaking,  medicine  ; 
(3)  those  founded  on  strength  and  courage,  as 
military  arts.  Every  individual  should  learn  one 
of  these  and  apply  hinjself  to  it. 

The  good  wife  is  her  husband's  associate  In  rulinff  and  gruid- 
tn^.  The  best  kind  of  wife  is  intelUgent,  religious,  fond  of  her 
children,  and  sparing  in  words. 

The  management  of  the  family  is  based  on  fear,  dignity,  and 
care.  If  a  man  does  not  make  himself  feared,  his  wives  will 
domineer  over  him.  The  husband  must  see  to  the  dignity  of 
the  family  life  by  providing  for  clothing,  veiling  his  wives,  and 
preventing  any  jealousy  from  arising  among  them.  The  wife 
must  give  unremitting  attention  to  her  children  and  servants. 
Avicenna  says  a  few  words  about  the  education  of  the  one  and 
the  *4ioice  of  the  other.  The  woman  whose  mind  is  not  occu- 
pied with  domestic  cares  thinks  of  nothing  except  how  she  can 
Dest  attract  the  attention  of  men  by  the  beauty  of  her  drew, 
aad  forgets  the  honour  due  to  her  husband. 


S.  Avicenna's  school. — The  school  of  Avicenna 
does  not  boast  any  very  celebrated  names.  His 
philosophy  was  combated  and  refuted  among  the 
Musalmans  of  the  East  by  orthodox  theologians, 
especially  by  al-Gliazali.  For  the  history  of  the 
school  of  '  Philosopliers '  proper  in  Western  Isl&m, 
see  AvEREOES,  Avkeeoism. 

Lfterattkb.  —  (a)  On  the  MSS  of  Avicenna's  works :  C. 
Brockelmann,  GeschiehU  der  arabischen  Literatur,  Weimar 
and  Berlin,  1S97-1902.  For  Avicenna's  life  :  Ibn  Abi  Ujaibia, 
'Uiun  alAnba',  ed.  Muller,  Konigsberg.  1884,  pp.  2-20.  Avi. 
cenna's  general  philosophy  :  Carra  de  Vaux,  Aviceniie,  Paris, 
19u0 ;  S.  Munk,  '  Ibn  Sina,'  in  Franck's  Dietumnaire  det 
sciences  philosophiqu^ ;  T.  J.  de  Boer,  The  History  of  Philo- 
sophy in  Islam,  London,  1903.  A  very  important  work  is  now 
in  process  of  preparation  in  Germany  on  the  Shi/a  of  Avicenna. 

(/>)  The  Najdt  was  publishedat  Rome  along  with  the  Canon 
0/  iltdiciiie  in  1593 ;  the  Jshardt,  ed.  Forget,  Leyden,  1892 ; 
La  Logiqite  dufits  d^  S\n&,  tr.  Vattier,  Paris,  1658. 

(c)  On  logic,  Al-F5rabi,  Documenta  philosophux  Arabum, 
ed.  Schmolders,  Bonn,  1S36.  On  psychology,  Landaner,  '  Dis 
Psychologie  des  Ibn  Sin&,'  in  ZDilG,  1876 ;  Martin  Winter, 
i'ber  A  ncetmas  opus  egregium  de  anima,  Munich,  1903  ;  Carra 
de  Vaux,  '  La  Ea^idah  d' Avicenna  sor  Time,'  in  J  A ,  1S99.  On 
mysticism,  see  collection  of  treatises  published  by  Mehren : 
*  L'Oiseau,*  in  MusMn,  1887,  'Hly  ben  Taqziin,'  in  Musion, 
1SS6.  L'alUgoru  mystifjue  HAy  ben  Taqzan,  Levden,  1889, 
L'Oiseau,  1891,  La  i'riyre,  La  Fr^quentatum  des  lieux  sainU, 
La  Dilirrance  de  la  crainte  de  la  mart,  1894,  Le  Destin.  1899; 
Eth6,  Amcenne  comme  lyritpte  person  ;  Carra  de  Vanx,  '  La 
Philosophie  illuminative  d'apr&s  Suhrawerdi  Meqtoul,'  in  JA, 
1902.  On  morals, '  Un  Trait*  inMit  d' Avicenna,'  in  the  Mashrig, 
Beirut,  1906  (textX  B""  CARRA  DE  VaUX. 

AWE.  —  In  the  presence  of  an  awe-inspiring 
object,  we  feel  ourselves  subdued,  but  are  placid : 
we  are  powerfully  laid  hold  of,  but  neither  resist 
nor  desire  to  be  set  free.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
drawn  towards  the  object,  and  its  presence  ifl 
welcomed  by  us,  though  with  a  serious  and  pensive 
joy.  The  affections,  then,  are  enlisted,  as  well  as 
the  imagination.  The  appeal  is  made  to  that  part 
of  our  nature  that  is  open  to  influences  from  what 
is  liifrher  or  greater  or  grander  or  better  than 
ourselves.  Vte  feel  our  inferiority,  indeed,  but 
there  is  no  resentment ;  we  are  conscious  that  the 
superiority  in  the  case  is  the  complement,  and  not 
the  contradiction,  of  ourselves.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  experience  of  the  finite  resting  on,  and 
complemented  by,  the  infinite,  and  of  '  the  les« 
being  blessed  of  the  better.' 

Greater,  higher,  grander,  better — these  are  the 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  emotion  of  awe  ; 
and  there  is  the  further  condition  that  these  should 
not  appear  as  threatening  us  with  danger,  but  as 
friendly,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  not  unfriendly.  If  all 
were  on  our  o>\'n  level,  this  peculiar  emotion  could 
not  arise ;  and  if  we  were  threatened  with  evil, 
a  contrary  emotion  would  be  aroused.  The 
antithesis  to  the  awe-inspiring  in  objects  is  the 
commonplace  and  the  obvious,  or  the  despicable 
and  the  mean — everything  that  tends  to  lower,  and 
not  to  elevate,  the  soul.  Dealing  with  what  im- 
presses us,  awe  is  by  its  very  nature  contemplative 
and  ennobling ;  it  allies  itself  with  our  ideals  and 
our  aspirations,  and  is  helpful  towards  enabling 
US  to  purify  and  to  perfect  character.  That  is  ifas 
ethical  value.  Hence,  mystery  intensifies  it — the 
unknown  and  the  unknowable.  We  cannot  bat 
be  serious  in  the  presence  of  mystery.  The  feeling 
of  the  mysterious,  when  it  takes  possession  of  iu, 
necessarily  subdues  us  and  keeps  us  humble. 

We  shaU  better  understand  the  nature  of  the 
emotion,  if  we  note  the  objects  that  call  it  forth. 
Some  of  these  are  impersonal,  and  some  are  personaL 
Of  the  impersonal  causes,  we  have  (a)  phenomena 
of  nature  showing  either  the  vast  or  the  incom- 
prehensible, objects  that  transcend  our  power  of 
understanding  or  that  give  special  scope  and  exer- 
cise to  our  imagination — such,  therefore,  as  are 
exceptionally  impressive  and  create  in  us  a  certain 
indefinite  yearning,  wonder,  and  admiration  ;  e.g., 
the  starry  heavens,  the  magnitude  or  rastnees  of 
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•pace,  the  infinity  of  time,  the  origin  of  life,  the 
mystery  of  generation,  and  the  like.  But,  hesides 
these,  we  have  (6)  intellectual  theories  and  moral 
principles — generalizations  of  commanding  sweep 
and  laws  of  transcendent  excellence.  Of  the  two 
things  that  made  the  profoundest  impression  on 
Kant,  the  Moral  Law  was  one :  the  grandeur  of 
it,  the  unconditionality  of  it,  the  authority  of  it — 
all  contributed  to  make  it  awe-inspiring  to  a 
degree.  In  all  this  we  have  the  feeling  of  feeble- 
ness or  nnworthiness  on  our  part,  and  the  contrast 
of  might  and  worth  set  over  against  our  impotence 
and  imperfections.  Next,  we  have  (c)  awe  as 
associated  with  persons — an  intellectual  genius  like 
Plato  or  Aristotle,  a  literary  genius  lilce  Shake- 
speare or  Goethe,  a  scientific  genius  like  Ne^vton, 
an  ethical  or  a  religious  genius  like  St.  John  or 
St.  Paul.  But,  of  course,  the  highest  of  all  ex- 
amples is  God — supreme  in  Majesty,  the  source 
of  all  the  excellences  {'wisdom,  love,  might'),  and 
the  fountain  of  Holiness.  We  have  here  the 
realization  of  the  Ideal,  which  points  the  contrast, 
— '  Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  undone  ;  because  I  am  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts'  (Is  6').  It  is  the  con- 
trast of  the  sinful  and  the  weak,  in  presence  of 
the  Pure  and  the  Strong  ;  and  yet,  the  purity  and 
strength  do  not  repel  but  attract  us.  It  is  felt 
that  underneath  the  majesty  and  greatness  lie 
beneficence  and  mercy :  in  the  hands  of  the 
Supreme,  we  feel  ourselves  secure.  Again,  we  have 
(rf)  things  sacred  causing  awe — things  associated, 
therefore,  with  the  Divine.  Such  are  shrines  and 
holy  places  (see  art.  '  Bethel '  in  Hastings'  DB  and 
in  EBi),  the  sool-moving  services  of  religion  on 
special  occasions — the  dispensing  of  Communion 
in  Protestant  Churches  and  the  Elevation  of  the 
Host  in  the  Church  of  Kome.  Last  of  all,  and 
akin  to  this,  is  (e)  the  awe  that  is  associated  with 
solemnity — e.g.  the  presence  of  Death,  the  death- 
chamber,  funeral  rites.  Speaking  of  St.  Edmund, 
Carlyle  says : — 


*TbeT  embalmed  him  with  myrrh  and  sweet  spices,  with 
love,  pity,  and  all  high  and  awful  thout'hts ;  consecrating  him 
with  a  very  storm  of  melodious  adoring  admiration,  and  sun- 


dyed  showers  of  tears  ; — joyfully,  yet  with  awe  (aa  all  deep  Joy 
has  something  of  the  awful  in  it),  commemorating  his  noble 
deeds  and  Qodlike  walk  and  conversation  while  on  Earth '  {Past 
and  Fraent,  bk.  U.  ch.  liL). 

Now,  this  being  so,  there  can  be  little  difficulty 
in  perceiving  the  relation  between  awe  and  fear. 
The  dictionary  subsumes  the  one  under  the  other  : 
it  makes  awe  simply  a  species  of  fear  or  dread. 
No  greater  error  could  be  committed  ;  for  neither 
in  tneir  nature  nor  in  their  results  have  the  two 
much  in  common.  It  would  be  ill  both  for  ethics 
and  for  religion  if  they  had. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  fear  {q.v.)  to  agitate  and 
unsettle  us.  It  deranges  the  body  and  unhinges 
thenerves,  producing  well-marked  outward  effects 
(shaking  of  the  limbs  and  frame,  disturbance  of 
vocal  utterance,  erection  of  the  hair,  and  such 
like) ;  but  it  has  well-marked  psychical  effects 
also — intellectual  and  volitional.  The  first  eflect 
of  fear  is  to  stimulate  us  to  resistance  or  to  circum- 
vention, and,  if  the  terror  is  not  excessive,  it  braces 
ns  for  the  effort ;  but,  beyond  that  stage,  it  becomes 
detrimental  and  may  be  ultimately  disastrous. 
However  exhilarating  fear  in  moderation  may  be, 
its  normal  action  on  the  intellect  ia  disturbing  and 
disconcerting :  it  destroys  the  power  of  correctly 
appreciating  the  situation,  and  creates  a  tendency 
to  magnify  the  danger,  and  so  an  inability  U. 
perceive  the  right  course  of  action  to  be  pursued 
if  the  impending  evil  is  to  be  prevented.  If  at 
one  moment  the  intellect,  under  fear,  counsels 
resistance,  at  another  moment  it  encourages  to 
Bight ;   till,  last  of   all,  it   becomes  powerless  to 


counsel  in  any  form — it  simply  coUapiet.  So 
that,  thus  far,  fear  may  be  defined  as  '  nothing 
else  but  a  surrender  of  the  succours  which  reason 
offereth '  ( Wisdom  of  Solomon  17").  But  the  effect 
on  the  will  is  no  less  conspicuous.  Danger,  if 
moderate,  may  act  advantageously  on  the  will  and 
arouse  it  to  effective  opposition  ;  but,  beyond  this 
point,  the  result  is  disquieting  and  weakening, 
until,  in  extreme  cases,  absolute  paralysis  sets  in, 
and  the  subject  can  do  nothing  but  remain  helpless 
and  await  his  fate.  And  so,  fear  repels,  and  does 
not  attract ;  and  its  tendency  is  to  paralyze  both 
intellect  and  will  and  bring  about  disaster. 
Moreover,  when  the  moment  of  fear  is  past,  our 
attitude  towards  the  object  that  created  it  is  one 
of  hatred  or  dislike. 

Not  so  Avith  awe.  In  most  of  the  respects  now 
enumerated,  it  is  the  antithesis  of  fear.  It  has 
a  calming  and  quieting  influence  on  the  body 
(as  seen  in  the  bowed  head,  the  soft  walk,  the 
restrained  speech,  and  the  reverential  look,  of  the 
subject  of  it) ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  attracts,  instead 
of  repelling,  it  produces  satisfaction  and  content- 
ment, and  a  desire  to  continue  in  the  presence  or 
under  the  influence  of  the  object  that  inspires  it. 
In  awe,  we  feel  ourselves  in  tlie  hands  of  superior 
power,  but  power  that  is  conceived  as  beneficent 
or  not  maleficent,  as  well-disposed,  or  at  least  not 
ill-disposed,  towards  us,  and  under  whose  pro- 
tection we  may  rest  secure.  The  consciousness  of 
danger  (and  therefore  fear)  is  wanting,  and  the 
feeling  of  reliance  takes  its  place.  We  trust  the 
awe-inspiring  object,  and  are  attracted  towards 
it,  and  we  rest  in  the  experience  of  it,  and  are 
satisfied.  Hence  the  importance  and  significance 
of  awe  as  a  religious  emotion,  with  its  concomit- 
ants of  reverence  and  veneration.  It  lies  at  the 
root  of  worship,  and  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  the  highest  spiritual  peace. 

Hence,  further,  awe  enters  into  the  sublime. 
Not  every  sublime  object,  indeed,  need  beget  awe 
(for  pain  sometimes  is  associated  with  sublimity, 
and  fear  is  a  distinctly  felt  ingredient  of  it,  pro- 
ducing uneasiness) ;  but  much  that  is  sublime  also 
impresses  us  with  awe.  Botli  are  results  of  the 
manifestation  of  power  or  excellence,  and  both  are 
most  efl'ective  when  associated  with  Personality. 
Moral  heroism,  for  instance,  and  magnanimity  are 
of  this  stamj) — greatness  of  soul  rising  superior  to 
misfortune  or  adverse  circumstances.  '  Athanasius 
contra  mundum '  (a  unique  figure  defying  opposi- 
tion, standing  erect  in  solitary  grandeur  in  the 
face  of  fearful  odds)  can  never  cease  to  move  ua 
strongly — to  draw  forth  our  admiration  and  to 
enlist  our  regard  ;  and  there  are  many  acts  of  self, 
sacrifice  and  many  lives  of  disinterested  devotion 
that  are  sublime  and  awe-inspiring  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  elevate  our  tlioughts  and  win  our 
aflections ;  they  purify  our  souls,  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  all  the  oetter  for  the  contemplation  of 
them. 

LiTBRATTiRE. — W.  L.  DavidsoD,  Theitm  as  grounded  in 
Unman  Mature,  Lond.  1893 ;  J.  Sully,  The  Uuman  Mind, 
2  vols.  Lond.  1892,  iL  91 ;  Th.  Ribot,  The  Psychology  of  the 
Enuttifins,  Lond.  1897,  p.  207 ;  Hiram  Stanley,  EvoluLionary 
Psychology  of  Feelintj,  Lond.  and  N.V.,  139.5,  p.  119f.  ;  J.  H. 
Leuba,  '  Kear,  Awe,  and  the  Sublime  in  Religion,'  in  AJHPB, 
ii.  (Mar.  1900),  1 ;  L.  Campbell,  hfiliyum  in  l^retik  Literature, 
Load.  ISOS,  p.  204  :  W.  McDougall,  An  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology,  Lond.  1908,  p.  181. 

William  L.  Davidson. 

AXE. — There  were  several  forms  of  axe,  or  adze, 
in  >ise  ainoiigst  the  Greeks,  as  amongst  other 
natidns  ;  but  a  special  controversy  has  arisen  over 
the  TrAfM's  or  Xdppvt  with  double  blade,  owing  lo  its 
association  with  Zeus  I,abrandeus. 

'lliu  double  axe  is  derived  from  one  nf  the  Stone 
Afje  types,  in  which  the  handle  nnsses  tlir()iij;li  the 
middle,  an<l  the  --tone  is  thinned  away  to  the  two 
Hanges.     Examples  of  this  type  may  be  seen  in 
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iny  good  collection,  such  as  the  Pitt  -  Rivers 
Miiseu  in  at  Oxford.  The  type  waa  first  translated 
into  bronze,  and  then  the  form  was  modified,  the 
wings  growing  and  assuming  a  more  curved  out- 
line. It  may  have  been  some  variety  of  this  axe 
that  permitted  the  feat  of  Odysseus.'  The  axe  is 
an  ordinary  tool  or  weapon  in  common  use.  In 
the  black-figured  vase-paintings  of  the  Birth  of 
Athene,  Hephaistos  uses  it  to  split  the  divine 
skull."  Specimens  with  the  marks  of  use  on  them 
have  been  found  with  other  tools  in  a  carpenter's 
shop  at  Anthedon,'  and  with  other  tools  at 
Goumia  and  Palaikastro  in  Crete,*  and  at  Troy.* 
A  late  Attic  relief  shows  a  youth  holding  one  as  a 
tool.'  On  other  works  of  art,  Ino  attempts  to 
kill  Phrixus  with  this  axe,'  Theseus  fights  with 
it,'  the  Amazons  are  frequently  armed  with  it." 
It  is  represented  as  part  of  Gaulish  war  -  spoil, 
along  with  other  arms  and  weapons,  upon  many 
reliefs;"  and  it  was  dedicated  as  war-spoil."  It 
was  used  to  slay  the  sacrificial  victim  by  the 
Hittites  and  at  Pagasie,"  and  in  Crete,  where  a 
priestess  is  represented  with  one  in  each  hand," 
and  there  is  other  evidence  to  be  considered  anon. 
Here  is  enough  to  prove  that  this  axe  was  a  war- 
weapon,  or  tool,  and  a  sacrificial  implement  in 
common  use. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  its 
meaning  in  the  hands  of  divine  persons.  Zeus  of 
Labranaa  is  well  known  to  have  neld  it : "  but  so 
does  Artemis,"  so  does  Dionysus,"  so  does  Apollo 
in  Asia  Minor,"  so  do  the  local  heroes  in  Asia  " 
and  elsewhere."  These  use  it,  no  doubt,  as  a 
weapon  of  war ;  and  Zeus  with  his  axe  manifestly 
protects  Labranda  as  Athene  armed  cap-i-pie 
protects  Athens,  or  any  other  armed  deity  stands 
forth  in  his  might.  We  may  even  fairly  suggest 
that  the  name  Labranda  has  some  such  relation 
to  labrys  as  Damascus  or  Toledo  to  their  famous 
sword-blades. 

The  use  of  the  axe  in  sacrifice  seems  to  be  enough 
to  account  for  its  representation  along  with  the 
ox-skuU,  first  as  a  memorial  of  sacrifice,  and  then 
as  a  decorative  scheme.  Here  our  evidence  comes 
largely  from  Crete  and  the  Mycenaean  age.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Evans  has  found  representations  in  which 
the  ox-head  is  surmounted  by  an  axe,  the  handle 
beins  fixed  in  the  skiill :  one  is  a  Knossian 
seal,"  another  a  Mycenaean  vase-painting  from 
Salami*."  The  object  called  by  Evans  '  horns  of 
consecration'  (see  JEoeah  Religion),  which  is 
obviously  a  stand  of  some  sort,  and  apparently  is  a 
conventionalized  ox-skull, "^  also  hail  the  axe  fixed 
in  it ; "  one  was  found  in  the  Knossian  shrine  with 
a  hole,  and  a  small  double  axe  of  steatite  lying 
near,  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
axe  stood  in  the  hole.^    The  axe  also  becomes  an 

'  Od.  xlx.  678,  with  Monro's  note. 

•  Gerhard,  Ausertesejie  Va^enbild^r, 

•  Am.  Journ.  Arch.  vi.  UH,  pi.  it. 

*  Jahrah*ftt,  p.  44,  pi.  xii.:  BSA  ix.  IS3  (found  in  >  dweUlng. 
boiue,  with  needle,  chisel,  and  knife). 

»  Schmidt,  SMiemann't  Saminlung,  6186. 

'  Jahreshefte,  vi.  98.  7  Atmali,  t»»i«  pL  a. 

'  St«phani,  Compt.  rend.  S.  PtUrtb.  1867,  77. 

»  lb.,  1863,  128 ff.;  ReOLtil,  148. 

10  EspSrandiea,  Recueil  Gin.  dea  Basrel.  de  la  GauXe  romaine, 
L  4«,  633,  688,  691,  692,  700.  701,  712,  713,  715,  726,  733,  826  ;  at. 
iS*.  239,  632,  698. 

U  Plutarch,  Qwest.  Or.  4S. 

u  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  ir.  «S7 ;  Ridgeway,  Earlv  Age,  i.  270. 

"  'E*'  'Afix.,  1900,  37.  IJ  Plutarch,  Quaat.  Or.  4fi. 

"  On  coins  of  Laodicea  in  Syria ;  Hofarth,  Bphuui,  333. 

1«  Stephani,  toe.  cit.  1863,  I'iS  ff. 

"  Cat.  Bnt.  Sculpt.  680 ;  cf.  BSA  xL  28. 

U  Ath.  MiUh.  X.  12  ;  BCH  iv.  294. 

U  Jahreih.  vL  98,  flg.  96. 

»  BSA  ii.  114,  fig.  70.  n  JHS  xxL  107,  flg.  8. 

M  JHS  xxi.  135  :  the  title  reaDy  begs  the  question,  as  Im- 
pljinjr  an  ideal  meaning. 

*  74.  107.  The  silver  oxhead  found  at  Mycenae  had  a  hole, 
perbap*  tor  the  same  purpose  (Arch.  Ameiatr,  iviii.  161). 

"X&ilTiii.  »«.flg.  66.  ^ 


ornament  of  vases  and  other  works  of  art.'  We 
may  compare  with  this  the  use  of  the  ox-head 
with  wreaths  in  a  frieze,  so  common  in  Roman 
times ;  and  the  reliefs  of  ox-heads  with  other 
sacrificial  implements  carved  on  altars.'  The  axe 
shown  is  found  carved  with  a  late  dedication  to 
Apollo  in  Asia  Minor,  once  apparently  to  com- 
memorate the  sacrifice  of  a  bull.'  It  may  perhaps 
be  mentioned  that  the  ox-skull,  or  its  model,  is 
hung  up  as  a  charm  in  gardens  and  vineyards  hj 
the  modem  Greeks,  commonly  in  the  Asiatic 
islands,  and  less  commonly  elsewhere. 

The  axe  was  an  object  of  dedication,  like  any 
other  weapon  or  tool.  We  have  seen  it  as  part  of 
war-spoil ;  the  axe  was  also  dedicated  to  Apollo 
at  Delphi;*  and  in  the  Dictsean  cave  of  Zeus 
19  axes  were  found,'  along  with  20  lance-heads, 
25  darts,  100  knives,  pins,  and  tweezers,  a  cart 
drawn  by  oxen,  human  and  animal  figures,  vases, 
and  other  things.  All  the  Cretan  axes  are 
simulacra,  being  too  thin  or  too  small  for  use ; 
but  most  are  perforated,  and  some  have  handles. 
Other  tiny  axes  of  this  sort  have  been  found,  of 
dillerent  types:  thick  and  solid,  like  stone  axes; 
thin,  and  sometimes  marked  with  dots  like  dice ; 
sometimes  the  handles  are  perforated  for  hanging. 
These  have  been  also  dedicated  to  Zeus  in  Dodona, 
Olympia,  and  Palaikastro  (Crete) ; '  to  Artemis 
in  Arcadia,'  in  Ithaca,"  and  at  Ephesus;"  and 
to  Athene  and  Artemis  Orthia  at  Sparta."  The 
axe  also  becomes  a  motive  of  ornament ; "  and  axes 
were  found  made  of  gold  and  bone  in  tombe  and 
elsewhere." 

It  is  obviooa  that  these  dedications  cannot  be 
held  to  have  any  peculiar  appropriateness  to  Zeus, 
because  they  are  dedicated  also  to  Athene,  ApoUo, 
and  Artemis,  and  with  them  are  found  many  other 
things  that  are  not  peculiar  to  Zeus.  They  are 
not  tor  use  ;  they  may  be  either  models  of  war- 
spoil,"  or  ornaments,  or  perhaps  fractions  of  the 
axe-unit  of  exchange.  SimUar  axes  are  known 
in  modern  times  as  fractions  of  the  axe-unit,  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  unit  was  known  in 
Greece  ;  '*  or  again,  the  shape  may  have  remained 
as  traditional  after  they  ceased  to  be  Dsed  in 
exchange. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  graphic  representa- 
tions of  the  axe.  The  blocks  that  compose  the 
walls  of  the  palaces  at  Knosaos  and  Phaistos  are 
scored  with  a  number  of  difterent  signs,  which 
occur  either  alone  or  in  conjunction,  just  as  the 
symbols  of  writing  might  do.  Amongst  these  is 
tlie  double  axe,  which  is  repeated  alone  a  number 
of  times  on  the  four  sides  of  a  square  pillar  in  the 
corridor  at  Knossos.  Whether  the  pillar  be  sacred 
or  not '° — and  there  is  at  least  room  for  doubt — • 
there  is  no  suthtient  ground  for  regarding  these 
signs  as  sacred.  Such  an  explanation  would 
account  for  only  one  out  of  many  signs,  all  used 
together  in   the    same   way.      It    most    also    be 

1  BSA  vi.  109,  ix.  115,  flg.  71,  etc. 

I  Recueil,  317,  31S,  320  ('  taurobolium  'X  So  at  Eleusla  w« 
have  carvin^^s  of  crossed  torches,  sheaf,  basket,  and  cista. 

S  Z>.S.4  xi.  3s  ("AiroAXwn  HpoirvAotw  'AxtAevs  fufa/ievos 
ayie^K(y) ;  Arch.  /.eit.  28,  p.  38,  Cat.  Brit.  Sculpt.  6S1 
(at'ttetrnjaai'  oi  'Apre/iucoc  vol  rb  KanjaxSiy  vrijAAapioK  vvb  roO 
^obr  '.\Tr(jAAw»'t  Taptrl). 

■>  Flumrch,  de  Pyth.  Or.  12 ;  Pausanias,  v.  xxii.  9,  X.  li.  3, 
X.  xiv.  1.  An  axe  found  in  Calabria  is  inscribed  Ma  a  butcher's 
tithe  to  Hera  (IGA  643). 

»  BSA  vi.  lUD. 

8  Caraiianos,  Dodona,  pL  Uv. :  Bronzr'n  ron  01.  xxvi.  620-7  ; 
BSA  xi.  3u6 ;  Rouse,  Greek  Votive  Offerings,  387-88,  with  flgs. 

7  Jahresh.  iv.  69.  »  BCH  xix.  149. 

9  Hogarth,  Ephetui,  103,  33a 

>"  USA  xiii.  154,  46,  flg.  6  c,  with  ten  circular  eyes  stamped 
on  it. 

II  Hogarth,  Ephesvs,  333,  pi.  vL  ;  BCH  Hi.  129. 

12  House,  op.  cU.  388.  "  Cf.  BSA  TilL  2W. 

l-l  K.Misc,  op.  cit.  92,  389,  with  pi.  ii.  and  flg.  63. 
1='  A.  J.  Evans,  'Mycenean  Trai  and  Pillar  Cult,'  in  JBS  xxl 
106  S. 
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remembered  that  these  signs  were  certainly  covered 
over  with  plaster,  as  some  of  them  still  partially 
are.  The  Italian  excavators  of  Phaistos  regard 
them  aa  literary  signs ;  they  all,  or  nearly  all, 
occur  on  gema.  Several,  Including  the  double  axe, 
occur  on  the  literary  tablets  of  Knossos,  and  are 
interpreted  as  writing  by  Evans  himself.'  They 
are  probably  masons'  marks ;  and  some  of  them, 
including  the  double  axe,  have  been  noticed  on 
stone  blocks,  apparently  used  for  masons'  marks, 
in  other  places,  as  the  old  Hellenic  blocks  used  to 
build  the  mediseval  fortress  of  Cos,'  and  the  stones 
of  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh.' 

The  above  is  enough  to  show  that  the  double  axe 
is  not  necessarily  sacred,  or  necessarily  connected 
with  Zeus.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  axe 
should  not  have  been  the  object  of  worship.  Axe- 
worship  is,  of  course,  not  fetish-worship,  as  some 
have  loosely  called  it ;  but  instances  are  not  un- 
common ot  weapons  being  worshipped,  whether 
as  weapons  or  as  iron.  Evans,  in  his  paper  on 
*  Mycenean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult,'  *  has  alluded  to 
the  subject ;  and  A.  B.  Cook  has  collected  evidence 
for  axe-worship  outside  Crete.'  The  evidence  for 
Crete  is  of  varying  value  :  the  most  weighty  piece 
of  evidence  is  the  representation  on  the  Hagia 
Triadha  sarcophagus :  a  priestess  is  pouring  some 
red  liquid  into  a  jar  between  two  double  axes.' 
The  other  evidence,  such  as  axes  set  between 
horns,  held  in  the  hands  of  god  or  priestess,  or 
visible  on  the  ground  of  engraved  seals,  b  indeter- 
minate ;  bat  these  may  strengthen  the  case  for 
worship,  if  it  be  estaolished  otherwise.  Cook 
pablishes  a  cnt  of  a  priest  sacrificing  before  a 
number  of  objects,  including  an  ibex,  a  star,  a 
crescent  moon,  and  two  knobbed  sceptres  with 
a  (one-flanged)  axe  set  upright  upon  a  stool 
(Assyrian) ;  a  Persian  seal  shows  a  worshipper 
before  a  stool  with  similar  objects  upon  it.  A 
coin  of  Tenedos'  shows  an  axe  upright  standing  on 
steps  between  two  supports ;  another,  an  axe  con- 
nected with  a  jar  by  a  hllet.  These  seem  to  be  the 
most  significant  facts  that  bear  on  an  axe-cult ; 
it  is  impossible  here  to  recount  all  that  has  been 
brought  in  evidence  to  prove  it,  or  to  discuss  the  far- 
reaching  and  often  fanciful  inferences  that  have 
been  drawn  from  them.  The  reader,  however,  may 
be  reminded  that  there  are  several  distinct  ques- 
tions, which  have  been  often  confused:  (1)  Was 
there  an  axe-cult  ?  (2)  Was  the  axe  specially  con- 
nected with  Zeus!  (3)  Was  the  axe  a  symool  of 
Zens,  that  is,  was  it  treated  as  Zeus  because 
associated  with  Zeus!  (4)  Is  \afiupipeos  derived 
from  Xd^pvt !  (6)  Is  the  Knossian  palace  the 
Labyrinth  I 

LrruuTcaa.— Th*  Utantore  hu  been  given  throughout  the 
»rticle.  W.  H.  D.  ROUSK. 

AXIOM. —I.  Meaningi  of  the  term. —The 
various  senses  in  which  the  term  '  axiom '  is  used 
are  easily  confused,  and  require  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  We  may  mention  five  senses  of  the 
term,  all  of  which  are  nistorically  important.  (1) 
Axiom  in  a  predominantly  epistemolv^ical  sense ; 
a  proposition  whose  truth  is  self-evident ;  an  im- 
mediately certain,  objective  truth.  (2)  Axiom  in 
a  predominantly /)sycAofo(;ica/ sense  :  a  proposition 
of  whose  truth  the  man  who  calls  it  an  axiom  feels 
a  fixed  persuasion,  while  he  regards  the  proposition 
as  indemonstrable,  and  his  faith  as  something 
fundamental  and,  for  him,  necessary  ;  a  proposition 

*  JHS  ivll.  88-48,  xxi.  273 ;  BSA  vl.  pi.  ii. 

*  Arch.  Anzriger,  xri.  183 

<  Bfriofi  Hngpital  (Edinburgh),  platea  facing  p.  174. 
tJHSixi.  106  ff. 

*  Trannactif/ns  of  tJu  Third  Interjiatwnat  Congress  for  th4 
Uutory  nf  Religioni,  1908,  iL  184-194  ;  A.  B,  Oooli,  Crelart  An- 
Cult  mOMd*  Crete. 

«  Cook,  p.  189. 

1  lb.  p.  184,  flgt.  2,  4  ;  p.  1»1,  flg.  14. 


held  to  be  true  with  an  unwavering  faith.  (3) 
Axiom  in  a  predominantly  logical  sense :  a  first 
principle  which,  itself  not  demonstrated,  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  demonstrations.  (4)  Axiom  in 
a  predominantly  social  sense  :  an  opinion  which  is, 
as  a  fact,  accepted  by  all  who  are  competent  to 
understand  its  import.  (5)  Axiom  in  a  predomin- 
antly psycho-genetic  sense :  an  opinion  which  the 
innate  constitution  and  the  original  instinctive 
tendencies  of  the  mind  lead  us  to  accept,  and  which 
we  therefore  do  not  derive  merely  from  our  ex- 
perience. 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  sense  (1)  all  our 
knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  either  '  mediate '  or 
'  immediate.'  An  axiom  is  a  proposition  kno\vn 
to  be  true,  not  'mediately,'  but  'immediately.' 
For  this  view,  '  intuitive  knowledge,'  '  immediate 
insight,'  'direct  assurance,'  or  'evidence'  is  pre- 
supposed, as  a  possible  form  of  knowledge  and  of 
consciousness.  The  criterion  of  an  axiom  is  said 
to  be  that,  when  we  consider  the  import  of  a  given 
axiomatic  proposition,  this  state  of  consciousness, 
this  direct  assurance,  arises,  and  makes  wholly 
unquestionable  the  truth  of  the  particular  axiom 
which  comes  under  our  observation.  Here  the 
stress  is  laid,  therefore,  first  upon  the  immediacy 
of  the  insight  in  question.  To  think  the  axiom, 
and  to  know  it  to  be  true,  are  supposed  to  be 
simply  inseparable  acts.  The  assurance  or  'in- 
tuitive knowledge '  in  question  is  further  regarded 
according  to  sense  (1)  as  objective.  One  does  not 
mean  by  the  term  '  axiom,'  when  thus  used,  merely 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  a  given  person  feels  sure 
that  this  axiom  is  true.  Sense  (1)  implies  that 
whoever  accepts  the  truth  of  the  axiom  '  intuitively 
knows,'  that  is,  directly  observes,  the  perfectly 
objective  fact  that  the  axiom  is  true. 

2.  Sense  (2),  on  the  contrary,  lays  stress  upon 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  subjective  necessity 
with  which  some  one/eels  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  proposition.  When  such  a  feeling  of  necessity 
attends  a  conviction,  and  wlien  no  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  the  conviction  can  be  given  beyond 
the  mere  observation  that,  so  long  as  one  conceives 
the  meaning  of  the  proposition,  one  feels  thus  con- 
vinced, sense  (2)  requires  one  to  call  the  proposition 
an  axiom.  Sense  (2)  therefore  makes  the  criterion 
of  an  axiom  relative  to  the  subject  who  feels  the 
necessity,  and  who  is  unable  to  give  other  reason 
for  his  conviction. 

Sense  (1)  is  present  in  the  mind  of  Descartes  when  he  spealia 
of  propositions  which  we  '  clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  to  be 
true."  Sense  (2)  is  eniphasized  it  one  lays  stress  upon  some  sort 
of  '  unswerving  '  and,  as  one  conceives,  necessary  *  faith  '  or 
*  assurance,'  Aristotle  maintains  that  the  '  principle  of  contradic- 
tion '  is  immediately  evident  in  sense  (1).  IJut  In  sense  (2)  vari- 
0U9  subjects,  appealing  each  to  bis  own  subjective  necessity, 
may  regard  as  axioms  propositions  which  other  thinkers  are 
known  to  regard  as  false.  Thus  the  proposition  that  'water 
cannot  turn  solid '  might  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  sense  (2)  by 
a  dweller  in  the  tropics,  who.  hearing  for  the  Orst  time  a  story 
of  frosty  weather  in  hi>;h  latitudes,  rejected  it  as  essentially  in- 
credible, and  found  his  unbelief  wholly  insurmountable. 

Senses  (1)  and  (2)  are  ollen  confused.  The  question  as  to  the 
relation  between  objective  '  evidence  *  and  subjective  '  certainty ' 
is  central  in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  and  only  a  thorough>?oing 
sceptic  will  deny  that  there  is  indeed  a  close  connexion  between 
at  least  gome  of  our  '  assurances'  and  the  objective  truth.  But 
the  danger  of  confounding  mere  'conviction'  with  objective 
'  evidence '  is  manifest  throughout  the  history  both  of  science 
and  of  religion. 

3.  Sense  (3)  makes  the  use  of  the  term  '  axiom  ' 
relative  to  a  given  or  proposed  theory  or  system, 
consisting  of  propositions  and  of  reasonings.  In 
this  third  sense  an  axiom  is  a  proposition  which  is 
not  demonstrated  in  tlie  course  of  the  development 
of  the  system  in  question,  but  is  assumed  or 
accepted  at  tlie  out.set,  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
demonstrations  that  form  parts  of  that  system.  If 
the  system  in  question  constitutes,  or  is  regarded 
as  constituting.  Vie  whole  of  the  possible  system  of 
knowledge,  then  the  axioms  in  sense  (3)  appear  as 
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'  absolutely  first  principles,'  since,  by  hypothesis, 
they  are  essential  to  the  rational  demonstration  of 
the  truths  of  this  system,  and  are  nowhere  to  be 
proved  in  the  course  of  any  investigation  that  we 
can  make.  But  if  one  is  explicitly  confiaing  one's 
attention  to  some  more  or  less  limited  province  of 
knowledge,  or  to  some  special  system  of  proposi- 
tions, axioms  in  sense  (3)  may  be  entirely  relative 
to  that  special  system,  and  are  then  merely  the 
principles  presupposed,  used,  but  not  demonstrated, 
by  the  system  in  question. 

Axioms  in  sense  (3)  might  therefore  be  neither 
self-evident  truths  nor  yet  necessary  convictions  of 
anybody,  but  merely  '  assumptions '  or '  postulates.' 
On  the  other  hand,  sense  (3),  in  so  far  as  it  requires 
an  axiom  to  be  a  'first  principle,'  emphasizes  a 
character  which  we  are  all  especially  accustomed 
to  connect  with  the  term,  namely,  that  character 
of  logical  «riit)er«aWywhich  a  majority  of  axiomatic 
propositions  are  very  commonly  regarded  as  possess- 
ing. Senses  (1)  and  (2)  could  be  satisfied  by  par- 
ticular, or  even  by  individual,  propositions.  Thus 
the  proposition  '  I  sufler,'  uttered  by  one  who  has 
toothache,  may  be  viewed  by  the  sufferer  either 
as  a  necessary  persuasion  of  his  own  or  as  a  '  self- 
evident  '  objective  truth.  Various  theories  of 
knowledge  have  used  such  '  intuitive  evidence '  of 
present  experience  as  the  very  type  of  axiomatic 
knowledge.  But  particular  propositions  and  re- 
ports of  experience  can  be  used  as  the  principles 
of  a  set  of  demonstrations  only  when  they  are 
asserted  along  with  universal  propositions.  And 
therefore  at  least  some  axioms.  In  sense  (3)  of  the 
term,  must  be  universal  assertions.  It  especially 
belongs  to  sense  (3)  to  emphasize  this  universal 
character  of  at  least  part  of  the  axioms  of  any 
theories. 

SenM  (3),  In  contrast  with,  and  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of, 
senses  (1)  and  (2),  has  been  made  prominent  in  Tariom  modern 
logical  discussions  of  the  principles  of  theoretical  science.  Thus, 
by  the  '  axioms '  of  a  g^ven  mathematical  theory,  recent  writers 
mean,  In  many  cases,  propositions  which  one  uses  simply  as  the 
*  fundamental  hypotheses '  of  the  theory  in  question  (e.g.,  of  the 
theory  of  some  one  of  the  *  non-Euclidean  *  or  *  non- Archimedean ' 
geometries,  or  of  the  Cantorean  '  Theory  of  Assemblages ')-  One 
need  not  assert  such  b>'potheses  to  be  true,  except  in  the  sense 
that  one  treats  them,  at  least  provisionally,  as  self-consistent 
assumptions  about  a  loijically  possible  state  of  things,  and  uses 
them  as  '  principles '  or  as  *  primitive  propositions '  In  some 
statement  of  a  theory.  An  axiom,  in  this  sense,  is  often  opposed 
to  a  Oucfreniy  which  Is  a  proposition  that  is  shown  to  follow 
from  the  principles,  and  that  ts.  In  this  sense,  demonstrated  in 
the  course  of  the  theory  In  Question.  In  two  different  state- 
ments of  a  theory  (9,g,  In  two  different  theoretical  developments 
of  geometry  or  of  number-theorj-)  decidedly  different  sets  of 
'  hypotheses '  or  '  postulates'  may  be  used  as  the  axioms  of  the 
theory.  In  such  cases  what  Is  an  axiom  in  one  statement  of  a 
theory  may  appear  as  a  theorem  in  another  statement,  and  con- 
versely ;  and  the  concept  of  a  '  first  principle '  becomes  then 
relative,  not  merely  to  the  theory  in  question,  but  to  a  particular 
way  of  stating  that  theory,  and  of  showing  that  certain  proposi- 
tions follow  from  certain  other  propositions. 

If  one  insists,  as  Aristotle  did,  upon  sense  (3)  as 
applying  to  certain  propositions  which  are  said  to 
form  the  indemonstrable  principles  of  all  science, 
80  that,  without  these  absolutely  first  principles, 
no  system  of  knowledge  whatever  is  possible,  then 
indeed,  uniest  one  is  a  philosophical  sceptic,  one  has 
to  assert  that  the  absolutely  first  principles  are 
also  axioms  in  sense  (1).  For  if  all  science  rests 
npon  a  determinate  set  of  absolutely  first  principles, 
and  if  no  science  can  demonstrate  these  principles, 
then  either  all  science  is  uncertain  or  some  principle 
is  'immediately  evident.'  Hence  for  Aristotle, 
and  for  those  who  follow  his  way  of  treating  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  there  are  propositions  which 
are  axioms  both  in  sense  (I)  and  in  sense  (3).  In 
consequence  of  the  Aristotelian  tradition,  senses  (1) 
and  (3)  have  therefore  come  to  be  viewed  by  many 
philosophers  as  actually  inseparable ;  so  that  the 
'first  and  fundamental  truths'  and  the  'self-evi- 
dent '  or  *  immediately  known '  propositions  are,  in 
discussions  of  the  problems  relating  to  axioms,  not 


infrequently  simply  identified.  But  the  logically 
important  aistinction  between  the  relatively  first 
principles  of  a  ^vcn  theory  and  the  intuitively 
evident  propositions  (if  such  there  be)  has  been 
brought  afresh  to  light,  especially  by  the  modern 
logical  investigations  of  scientific  theories,  and 
should  never  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  the  topic. 
If  a  proposition  is  to  be  called  an  axiom  both  in 
sense  (1)  and  in  sense  (3),  special  reasons  (such,  for 
instance,  as  those  of  Aristotle)  should  be  advanced 
for  asserting  that  this  b  the  case.  As  a  fact,  it 
can  never  be  '  self-evident '  that  a  proposition  is  an 
axiom  in  sense  (3) ;  for  one  can  ascertain  that  a 
principle  is  indeed  a  logical  basis  for  certain  de- 
monstrations only  by  taking  the  trouble  to  go 
through  the  demonstrations  themselves — a  highly 
'  mediated '  procedure. 

4.  Sense  (4)  uses  as  the  criterion  of  an  axiom  the 
'  universal  assent,'  the  'consensus'  of  'all  rational 
beings,'  or  sometimes  the  consensus  of  all  the 
'  competent,'  of  all  the  '  normal,'  or  of  the  '  wise,' 
or  of  some  class  of  knowing  beings  whose  common 
opinion  in  the  matter  is  treated  as  the  standard 
opinion.  The  criterion  here  in  question  has  fre- 
quently been  emphasized,  and  its  history  forms 
part  of  the  long  annals  of  the  doctrine  of  Nature, 
or  of  'the  natural,'  or  of  the  'Law  of  Natiire' 
and  the  '  consensus  of  humanity '  as  the  standard 
whereby  both  opinions  and  deeds  are  to  be  judged. 
Criterion  (4)  becomes  an  exact  one  only  for  those 
who  hold  that,  as  a  fact  of  human  nature,  there 
are  indeed  propositions  which  nobody  denies,  or 
which  all  who  understand  their  import  affirm. 
In  practice,  however,  those  who  appeal  to  '  uni- 
versal assent'  as  the  warrant  for  an  axiom  usually 
render  their  criterion  somewhat  inexact,  by  the 
very  fact  that  they  employ  this  criterion  in  argu- 
ments directed  against  opponents,  who,  as  appeal's, 
call  in  question  either  the  truth,  or  the  evidence, 
or  the  interpretation,  of  the  axiom  that  is  under 
consideration.  If  the  opponent  himself  does  not 
wholly  assent,  one  can  hardly  appeal  to  '  universal 
assent '  as  an  evidence  against  him,  mthout  modi- 
fying the  sense  in  which  one  calls  the  assent 
'universal.'  Such  modification  occurs  if  one  re- 
gards the  consensus  in  question  as  that  of  the 
'  wise,'  or  of  the  '  competent,'  or  if  one  insists,  in  a 
well-known  polemic  fashion,  that  '  nobody  who  is 
in  his  senses  doubts  the  supposed  axiom.  Thus, 
in  practice,  an  axiom  in  sense  (4)  is  usually  con- 
ceived in  some  close  connexion  with  senses  ( 1 )  and 
(2) — the  connexion  being  often  much  confused  in 
controversy.  Not  infrequently  a  thinker  first  ex- 
plicitly asserts  that  a  proposition  is,  for  himself 
personally,  an  axiom  in  sense  (2) ;  then  he  draws 
the  conclusion  that  it  therefore  must  be  an  axiom 
in  sense  (1) ;  and  thus  he  proves,  by  a  more  or 
less  lengthy  mediate  course  of  reasonmg,  that  the 
proposition,  being  '  immediately  evident,'  cannot 
be  proved.  Since,  perhaps,  some  opponent  still 
remains  unconvinced,  and  declines  to  admit  the 
•  immediate  evidence,'  the  defender  of  the  proposi- 
tion in  question  hereupon  makes  use  of  sense  (4), 
and  now  undertakes  quite  convincingly  to  silence 
the  objector  by  assuring  him  that  nobody  objects 
to  the  proposition,  since  it  is  '  known  to  all.'  Or, 
if  the  opponent  even  yet  persists  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  'immediately  evident'  truth  that  at 
least  he  himself  objects,  the  defender  of  the  axiom 
finally  confuses  sense  (4)  itself  by  a  convenient 
definition  of  the  'assent  of  all,  whereby  the 
opponent  is  excluded  from  the  'all'  who  are 
worthy  of  consideration  ;  ami  hereupon  the  matter 
becomes,  of  course,  quite  clear,  although  not  to 
the  opponent. 

Such  processes  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of 
controversy.  A  famous  example  la  furnished  by  the  con- 
troversies whiidi  bav«  b««a  auggesttd  by  Looke'i  lorival.  In 
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thi  Flrrt  Book  of  the  Estay  on  th«  Human  Understanding,  of 
the  ADCient  questions  as  to  whether  all  men  possess  in  common 
ft  Itnowled^e  of  logical,  of  mathematical,  and  of  mora]  truths. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  moral  principles  has  the  interest  in 
Hiakin^  out  whether  there  is  any  aj^reement  amongst  all  men 
rt^rdmg  the  distinction  between  !ti;;ht  and  Wrong  been  pro- 
mment  in  controversy  ever  since  I^ocke.  Numerous  defenders 
of  ftD  axiomatic  basis  fur  nxinils  have  sought  in  Anthropology 
tor  the  evidence  that,  regarding  some  moral  opinions,  all  men 
ft^ree,  and  have  conceived  their  principles  oa  defloable  In  temu 
of  sense  (4X 

S.  Finally,  in  sense  (5)  of  oar  list,  an  axiom  is 
denned  by  reference  to  the  famous  doctrine  of 
'  innate  ideas.'  This  doctrine  is  one  which  Locke's 
equally  famous  attack  upon  it,  in  the  First  Book 
of  his  Essay,  long  made  central  in  controversy ; 
and  the  partisans  of  innate  ideas,  in  the  various 
forms  which  this  doctrine  has  since  assumed,  have 
frequently  connected,  in  many  often  conflicting 
ways,  senses  (1),  (2),  and  (4),  and  to  a  certain 
extent  sense  (3),  with  the  use  of  the  criterion  for 
an  axiom  which  sense  (5)  emphasizes.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  sense  (5)  it  is  essential  to  an  axiom 
that  it  should  come  to  our  consciousness  by  reason 
of  the  very  '  constitution '  or  '  original  nature '  of 
the  mind.  Since  the  modem  evolutionary  view  of 
the  mind  emphasizes  the  importance  of  our  instinc- 
tive tendencies  and  inherited  aptitudes  as  psycho- 
logically determining  our  whole  intellectual  life, 
evolutionists  of  the  type  of  Spencer  have  been  led 
to  favour  a  theory  of  the  innateness  of  those  pre- 
dispositions which,  when  developed  through  our 
individual  experience,  lead  us  to  regard  some  pro- 
positions as  certainly  true,  and  as  true  far  beyond 
the  range  of  our  personal  experience.  For  Spencer 
an  axiom  is,  in  general,  an  expression  in  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  results  of  the  '  experience  of  the  race,' 
and  is  in  so  far,  indeed,  innate  in  the  individual. 
Such  a  doctrine  has  established  new  connexions 
between  senses  (4),  (5),  and  (2),  and  has  to  some 
extent  connected  senses  (1)  and  (3)  with  (5). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  an  axiom 
in  sense  (5)  might  prove  to  be  an  actually  false 
proposition,  for  the  'innate  constitution  of  the 
mind '  might  involve  one  or  another  aptitude  to 
believe  error.  In  fact,  an  evolutionary  view,  closely 
resembling  Spencer's,  might  lead,  in  a  thinker  less 
optimistic  about  human  nature  than  is  Spencer,  to 
the  doctrine  that  certain  instinctive  tendencies, 
determined  by  evolution,  are  still  such  as  to  deceive 
the  individual.  Thus  the  innate  hostility  and  re- 
eentfulness  which  form  one  aspect  of  human  nature 
may  be  viewed,  by  an  evolutionist,  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  conditions  of  conflict  under  which 
humanity  has  developed.  And  such  tendencies 
might  easily  lead,  in  a  ciWlized  man,  to  a  belief 
regarded  by  the  individual  as  axiomatic  in  sense 
(5),  and  probably  also  in  sense  (2).  This  belief 
might  taKe  the  form  of  the  principle  that  one 
ought  to  avenge  all  injuries,  and  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  all  enemies.  As  a  fact,  however,  this 
belief,  although  dependent  upon  the  very  'con- 
stitution '  of  the  mind  of  one  whose  ancestors  have 
lived  by  war  and  have  enjoyed  blood  revenge,  may 
be,  and  is,  a  false  principle  of  ethics.  Or  again,  a 
lover's  beliefs  about  his  beloved  are  deeply  atleoted 
by  the  innate  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  may 
appear  to  him  to  be,  not  only  in  sense  (5)  but  also 
in  sense  (2),  axiomatic.  Yet  they  may  be  in  many 
respects  false.  A  pessimist,  such  as  Schopenhauer, 
is  fond  of  emphasizing  the  innate  '  illusions '  which, 
according  to  him,  characterize  liuman  nature.  Bud- 
dhistic doctrine  is  equally  empliatio  in  characteriz- 
ing the  most  cherished  and  innate  convictions  of 
common  sense  as  both  logically  false  and  morally 
de^tructive.  Salvation  for  the  Buddhist  depends 
npon  discovering  axioms  in  sense  (1)  which  are 
extremely  hard  to  discover,  so  that  only  the 
Buddhas  ever  attain  to  them.  But,  when  once 
■een,  these  axioms  are  for  the  enlightened  indeed 


'  self-evident.'  And  the  knowledge  of  them  sets 
aside  those  axioms  in  sense  (2)  which  are  also 
axioms  in  sense  (5),  and  which,  according  to  Bud- 
dliisMi,  are  due  to  the  innate  deceitfulness  of  desire. 
!Su  little,  for  some  men,  does  either  innateness  or 
subjective  necessity  imply  self-evidence  and  truth. 

Axioms  in  sense  (5),  furthermore,  need  not 
always  be  axioms  in  sense  (2) ;  for,  as  partisans 
of  innate  ideas  generally  admit,  any  individual 
may  remain  unaware  of  some  of  his  inherited 
aptitudes  for  conviction.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  new  assurance,  or  an  axiom  in 
sense  (2),  may  not  appear  in  the  life  of  somebody 
whom  revelation  or  a  sudden  growth  or  '  mutation ' 
(such  as  may  occur  in  the  course  of  evolution) 
endows  with  a  faith  which,  just  because  it  is  novel, 
does  not  constitute  an  axiom  in  sense  (5). 

As  for  senses  (4)  and  (5),  they  very  frequently 
coincide  in  their  denotation,  but  need  not  do  so. 
Although  what '  the  very  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  determines  us  to  believe'  is,  ipsoj'acto,  '  be- 
lieved by  all,'  in  case  the  constitution  m  question 
is  precisely  the  constitution  '  common  to  all  human 
minds,'  there  is  no  reason  why  the  innate  might 
not  also  be  the  individual,  the  congenital  variation 
of  this  or  of  that  mind.  The  individual  may 
possess  an  aptitude  for  conviction  which  belongs 
to  his  '  constitution,'  but  which  no  other  man,  or 
nobody  who  has  preceded  him,  possesses  or  has 
possessed.  This  is  as  possible  as  is  a  new  in- 
dividual revelation  due  to  any  other  source  than 
the  inherited  temperament  of  the  individual. 
Prophets,  Buddhas,  poets,  geniuses  generally, 
have  often  been  credited  with  such  aptitudes  for 
forming  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  natures 
new  convictions,  which  they  have  then  taught  to 
other  men.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Locke  and  other 
empiricists  have  frequently  insisted,  those  convic- 
tions which  in  sense  (4)  are  more  or  less  common  to 
many  or  even  to  all  men  need  not  on  that  account 
be  regarded  as  mainly  determined  by  our  innate 
constitution.  They  may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to 
experience,  which  moulds  men  to  common  results. 

The  foregoing  survey  shows  us  tliat  the  five 
senses  of  the  term  '  axiom  '  here  in  question  are  in 
a  large  measure  independent  of  one  another,  so  far 
as  their  logical  intension  is  concerned,  while  by 
virtue  of  thtir  various  applications,  now  to  the 
same,  now  to  difl'erent  sets  of  propositions,  these 
live  meanings  of  the  term  '  axiom '  have  become 
painfully  confused  in  the  history  of  controversy 
and  of  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  result  is 
that  the  term  '  axiom '  is  a  very  attractive  and  a 
very  dangerous  term,  which  should  never  be  em- 
ployed by  a  careful  thinker  without  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  sense  in  which  he  himself  proposes 
to  employ  it. 

II.  History  of  the  term. — As  to  the  history  of 
the  term  '  axiom '  and  of  its  uses,  the  ancient 
sources  are  above  all  :  (i. )  Aristotle's  theory  of  the 
axioms  as  propositions  conforming  both  to  our  sense 
(1)  and  to  sense  (3) ;  (ii.)  Euclid's  actual  use  of  his 
axioms  in  his  geometry,  especially  in  sense  (3), 
and  in  union  with  certain  propositions  called 
'postulates'  (which  were  also  theoretical  prin- 
ciples in  our  sense  (3)).  The  treatment  of  the 
principles  of  science  and  of  morals  in  sense  (4)  as 
principles  '  known  to  all,'  or  as  known  to  the 
'  wise  or  to  tlie  '  competent,'  has  its  beginnings 
in  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  and  is  in  \ariou8 
special  cases  and  passages  carefully  considered  by 
Aristotle ;  but  becomes  especially  prominent  in 
the  Stoical  theory  of  knowledge  and  of  ethics. 
While  sense  (2)  plays  a  part  throughout  the  history 
of  ancient  thought,  it  becomes  especially  important 
in  Christianit}'  and  in  modem  discussions  of  tba 
psychological  aspects  of  the  problem  of  knowledg*. 
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Sense  (8),  Implied  by  the  Platonic  theory  of  re- 
miniscence, but  long  pat  into  the  backgronnd  by 
the  Aristoteliim  theory  of  knowledge,  has  come  to 
play  a  very  great  part  in  modem  discassion.  Its 
completest  classic  expression  is  probably  the  one 
to  be  found  in  Leibniz's  Nouveaux  Essais. 

The  later  discussion  of  the  nature,  the  existence, 
the  various  senses,  and  the  use  of  axiomatic  truths, 
has  been  dominated  since  1781  by  three  great 
movements:  (1)  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant; 
(2)  the  various  forms  of  modem  Empiricism, 
Positivism,  '  Pragmatism ' ;  (3)  the  modem  logical 
investigations  of  the  principles  of  science  —  in- 
vestigations which  were  especially  stimulated  by 
the  famous  inquiry  into  the  axioms  of  Euclid  s 
geometry,  and  which  have  since  extended  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  foundations  of  matlieraatics, 
and  also  to  the  principles  of  theoretical  physics, 
and  to  still  jther  branches  of  scientific  theory. 

III.  Sig^nificance  for  modern  philosophy.  —  In 
the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  extremely  complex 
philosophical  problems  which  are  suggested  by  the 
foregoing  five  senses  of  the  term  'axiom,'  there 
are  one  or  two  guiding  considerations  which  any 
student  of  the  topic  may  well  bear  in  mind. 

(a)  First,  not  every  philosophy  which  tries  to 
avoid  scepticism  is  forced  to  admit  the  existence 
of  axioms  in  sense  (1).  The  necessity  of  such  an 
admission  as  the  sole  alternative  to  scepticism 
exists,  indeed,  for  one  who  holds  the  opinions 
ascribed  in  the  foregoing  sketch  to  Aristotle.  If 
all  science  depends  upon  a  determinate  set  of 
absolutely  'first  principles'  (in  sense  (3)),  then, 
unless  these  principles  are  also  axioms  in  sense  ( 1 ), 
our  result  would  remain  sceptical,  for  all  scientific 
theory  would  lack  basis.  But  the  Aristotelian 
theory  of  scientific  procedure  is  not  the  only 
possible  one.  That  theory  depends  upon  con- 
ceiving the  structure  of  scientific  theory  as  neces- 
sarily linear,  with  chains  of  syllogisms  leading 
from  determinate  beginnings  to  the  conclusions 
that  constitute  the  scientific  theory.  But  for  a 
thinker  such  as  Hegel,  the  ideal  form  of  the 
totality  of  scientific  theory  is  cyclical  rather  than 
linear.  Truth  may  be,  as  a  whole,  a  system  of 
mutually  supporting  truths,  whose  absoluteness 
does  not  depend  upon  any  one  set  of  first  prin- 
ciples, but  consists  in  the  rational  coherence  and 
inevitableness  of  the  totality  of  the  system.  To 
assert  such  a  doctrine  involves  considerations 
which  cannot  be  developed  here.  It  is  enough 
that  sach  a  thesis  has  been  attempted.  From  the 
point  of  view  there  would  indeed  be  axioms  in 
sense  (3),  viz. ,  in  relation  to  certain  parftai  systems, 
such  as  this  or  that  mathematical  or  logical  doc- 
trine, whose  theoretical  development  would  indeed 
depend  upon  chains  of  deductive  reasoning.  And 
there  would  also  be  necessary  truth,  both  in  the 
parts  and  in  the  whole  system.  But  there  would 
oe  no  absolutely  first  principles,  and  there  would 
also  be  no  immediate  certainties — nothing,  in  fact, 
that  is  purely  immediate  in  the  whole  system  of 
truth.  The  whole  would  be  mediated  by  the  parts, 
and  conversely. 

(6)  Second,  the  traditional  alternative  :  either 
this  proposition  is  self-evident  or  else  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  some  other  proposition  from  which 
it  is  deduced,  or  else  it  remains  uncertain,  does 
not  exhaust  the  logical  possibilities  regarding  the 
rational  discovery  of  truth.  Omitting  here  the 
complex  problem  as  to  the  relation  between  our 
experience  of  particular  facts  and  the  general  truths 
which  our  scientific  theories  aim  at  establishing, 
we  may  point  out  that  there  are  propositions 
snch  that  to  deny  them  implies  that  they  are  true. 
As  Aristotle  already  observed,  the  principle  of 
contradiction  b  itself  a  proposition  of  this  type. 
Euclid's  geometry  contains  more  than  one  instance 


where  a  proposition  is  demonstrated  by  showing 
that  the  contradictory  of  the  probandum  implies 
the  truth  of  this  probandum.  The  proof  that  this 
is,  in  fact,  the  case  may  be  no  easy  one,  and  may 
involve  elaborate  mediations.  But  any  proposi- 
tion A,  such  that  the  contradictory  of  A  implies  A, 
is,  ipso  facto,  a  true  proposition,  although  nobody 
may  yet  have  come  io  feel  its  necessity. 

When  we  prove  a  proposition,  however,  by  ibow- 
ing  that  its  contradictory  implies  it,  we  do  cot 
make  this  proposition  '  self-evident.'  Nor  yet  do 
we  demonstrate  the  proposition  merely  by  refer- 
ence to  other  propositions  which  we  have  to  assume 
as  prior  certainties.  What  we  find,  in  such  cases, 
is  not  so  much  '  self-evidence,'  as  '  self  mediation ' 
— an  essentially  cyclical  process  of  developing  the 
inter-relations  wliich  constitute  the  system  of  truth. 
In  case,  then,  there  are  no  axioms  in  sense  (1),  we 
need  not  abandon  either  the  ideal  or  the  hope  of 
the  attainment  of  rational  truth. 

(c)  Third,  axioms  in  sense  (2)  we  need  and  use 
wherever  and  whenever  we  are  engaged  in  practical 
activities,  or  are  absorbed  in  contemplations,  such 
as  require  a  laying  aside  of  the  critical  sense  and 
a  limitation  of  the  business  of  reflexion.  But  the 
assertion  '  I  am  sure  of  this '  is  never  logically 
equivalent  to  the  assertion  'This  is  true.'  And  it 
is  no  part  of  the  business  of  science  or  of  philo- 
sophy to  seek,  or  to  remain  content  with,  merely 
private  'convictions'  or  'persuasions,'  however 
'necessaiy'  the  subject  feels  them  to  be. 

(d)  Fourth,  axioms  in  senses  (4)  and  (5)  interest 
the  anthropologist,  and  the  student  of  society,  of 
hi.story,  of  religion,  of  psychology  ;  they  can  never 
satisfy  the  student  of  philosophy,  or  in  particular, 
of  logic,  and  of  truth  for  its  own  sake. 

(e)  Finally,  sense  (3),  interpreted  not  absolutely 
but  relatively,  so  that  an  axiom  is  a  principle 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  certain  selected  system 
of  propositions,  and  which  is  not  demonstrated  in 
the  course  of  that  system,  remains  the  sense  in 
ichich  the  term  'axiom'  is  still  jnost  serviceable 
employed  in  modem  theory.  Philosophy  seeks  not 
absolute  first  principles,  nor  yet  purely  immedi- 
ate insights,  but  the  self-mediation  of  the  system 
of  truth,  and  an  insight  into  this  self-mediation. 
Axioms,  in  the  language  of  modem  theory,  are 
best  defined,  neither  as  certainties  nor  as  absolutely 
first  principles,  but  as  those  principles  which  are 
used  as  the  first  in  a  special  theory. 

LiTBRATORK.  —A  complete  view  of  the  literature  of  the  problemj 
regarding  axioms  is  impossible,  since  the  topic  ia  oonnected  with 
all  the  fundamental  philosophical  issues.  A  few  sources  are  : — 
Aristotle,  Aualut.  Pout.  L  2,  3,  Metaphys.  ill.  2,  iv.  8.  4  ;  see  also 
Zeller,  Philos.  a.  Griechen^,  n.  ii.  234-240.  Of  works  bearing 
on  the  topic  we  may  specially  name  ; — Descartes,  Discouru  on 
Method,  and  Meditationt ;  Spinoza,  Tract,  de  Emend.  IntetUe- 
(tu,  and  Ethics,  especially  pee.  1.  and  iL  ;  Locke,  Esmii  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  esp.  bks.  L  and  iv. ;  Leibniz,  Nou- 
veaux Essais  ;  Reid,  Inquirtf  into  the  Euman  MindT,  18i4,  and 
Essay  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind',  1812 ;  Kant,  Kritik 
der  reirun  Vimur\ft;  J.  S.  Mill,  Logie^,  1872;  Hegel,  Logic-. 
H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology '>,  1870-72.  Bertrand 
Russell's  Foundations  o/  Geometry,  1897,  and  Principles  o/ 
Mathfmatics,  1903,  and  L.  Coutarat's  Lojiquf  math^matique, 
contain  summaries  of  the  principal  problems  and  results  regard- 
ing the  mathematical '  first  principles '  which  are  of  philosophical 
importance.  JOSIAH  ROYCE. 

AZAZEL.— When  the  word  '  Azazel'  was  first 
introduced  into  a  Western  Bible  or  language  is 
unknown  to  the  present  writer.  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  Concordances  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  Bibles ;  it  found  a  place  in  AVm  at 
Lv  le*-  '"•  ^  for  the  '  scapegoat '  of  the  text,  and  in 
the  text  of  tlie  RV,  '  dismissal '  being  its  inter- 

Eretation  on  the  margin.  In  Greek  it  seems  to 
ave  appeared  first  in  print  in  Montfaucon's 
Hcxapla,  1713,  at  Lv  le",  from  Cod.  X  (Coislini- 
anus,  now  M).  It  is  found  a  second  time,  accord- 
ing to  Field,  in  the  text  of  that  Codex  at  v.", 
tit  dfaf'4)X  eii  tV  (pwoy  r^v  dTOs-Q/tinii' ;  this  reading 
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being  shared,  according  to  Holmes-Parsons,  by 
Cod.  18.  (In  Redpatb,  Concordance  to  the  Proper 
Name*  of  LXX,  p.  7,  this  reference  to  v.'"  is 
missing.)  Though  it  appears  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
three  times  in  the  famous  chapter  on  the  yearly 
Feast  of  the  Atonement,  lexico^'raphers  as  yet 
completely  disagree  as  to  its  exjilunation.  The 
latest  work  on  Hebrew  lexico^'raphy,  that  of 
Brown- Driver -Briggs  (1900),  explains  the  word 
as  '  entire  removal,  seeing  in  the  form  a  '  redupl. 

intens.  abstr.'  from   ^[SijjJsArab.  Jlc, 'remore' 

=  ' entire  removal'  of  sin  and  guilt  from  sacred 
places  into  the  desert  on  the  back  of  a  goat,  the 
symbol  of  entire  forgiveness.  This  explanation 
is  said  to  be  preferable  to  another,  which  finds 
in  it  a  proper  name,  either  of  a  rough  and  rocky 
mountain  ( yoma,  676,  onnnr  npp),  or  of  a  spirit 
haunting  the  desert.  The  form  ''ikjJ!,  is,  in  this 
case,  considered  as  changed  from  W\]s^;  xjy,  %])i 
being  another  name  of  a  fallen  angel.  The  name 
is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Syriao 
Bible  it  is  pronounced  'ftzaza'il,  and  explained 
by  the  lexicographers  as  another  name  of  the 
archangel  Michael  (after  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
Thesaurus  Syriacus,  p.  285  i).  The  name  be- 
came well  known  among  the  Syrians  as  that  of 
a  martyr  in  the  days  of  Maximian,  identified 
with  St.  Pancras  of  th«  Western  calendars;   see 


'  Histoire  de  Saint  Azazail,  texte  eyriaqne  inidit 
avec  introduction  et  traduction  fran^aise:  pr6- 
cidie  des  actes  grecs  de  Saint  Pancrace,  publibs 
pour  la  premiere  fois  par  Fr6d6ric  Macler,  Paris, 
1902  (Bibliothique  de  I'Ecole  pratique  des  hautes 
itudes,  fasc.  141),  and  cf.  on  it  H.  Delahaye,  Ana- 
lecta  BoUandiana,  ixiv.  93-95,  and  Brockehnann, 
ZDMG  Iviu.  499-501.  Recently  the  whole  concep- 
tion has  been  derived  from  the  Babylonians;  cf. 
J.  Dyneley  Prince,  'Le  Bouc  Emissaire  chez  leg 
Babylouiens'  (JA  x.  2.  1,  pp.  133-156,  Ju.-Ao. 
1903) ;  but  M.  Fossey  (La  Magie  assyrienne,  Paris, 
1902,  p.  85)  seems  to  be  right  when  he  declares : 
'  Je  ne  puis  rien  voir  de  semblable.'  If  one  reads 
Lv  16  with  an  open  mind,  the  impression  is  that 
Azazel  must  be  a  being  related  to  Jahweh  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  way  as  Ahriman  to  Ormazd,  or 
Satan  (Beelzebub)  to  God.  To  go  into  details  on  the 
rite  of  Atonement  or  the  stories  about  the  fallen 
angels  (Gn  6'-'^)  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article.* 
Ln-ERATimE. — Driver,  art.  *  Azazel,'  in  fiaatings'  DB\  Ben- 
ringer-Cheyne  in  Eiicyc.  Bibt.  ;  Volck  in  PHE^  ;  Jew.  Encyc.  ; 
the  Comm.  on  Leviticus ;  Marmorstein,  Studien  zum  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  Targum,  1905,  p.  37  ff.  Eb.  NBSTLB. 

*  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  (ch.  6),  Asaet  is  the  name  of  one  of 
them,  in  the  Greeli  text  (ed.  Radermacher)  'AaidA,  SynceUus 
"A^a^A;  in  ch.  bff.  Azazel  in  tlie  Ethiopic,  'A^aiJA  in  the  Greek 
and  SynceUus,  '.\^a^ri\  according  to  IrenaeuB  ;  he  is  thrown  tit 
TTjf  iftritJiOV  rriv  ovaav  iv  Tw  AoviarjA  (Gr.  Aa5ou^A),  explained  by 
Gei^er  as  abbreviated  from  Beth  Hadudo  (the  moaem  Beth- 
^udedun),  the  cra^  down  which  the  'goat  tor  Axosel  wu  puohed. 
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BAAL,  BEEL,  BEL  (fern.  Baalat,  Beela, 
Bcltu). — Ba'al  is  a  primitive  title  of  divinities, 
which  is  found  in  all  orancbes  of  the  Semitic  race 

(Arab.  ,Jjw ,  bal ;  Eth.  ba'dl,  bd'l ;  Min.  and  Sab. 
ba'l;  Sin.  iSyn,  ba'lu;  Nab.  Sy3  ;  Canaanite  and 
Heb.  Vh3,  bacU;  Phoen.  and  Pun.  Sya,  bal;  Arum. 

and  Syr.  Vy?,  ^^^^,  b^'el;  Palm,  ^la,  bdt,  and  hi, 
bil ;  Bab.  and  Assyr,  hH). 

i.  Primitive  mea^'iso  of  the  jv^j/a',— The 
application  of  this  name  to  deities  is  Becondary  ; 
primarily  it  ia  a  common  noun  denoting  *  pos- 
sessor/ 'owner.' 

(1)  It  denotes  ownership  of  physical  objects.  Tbus  the  ha'al 
of  %  house,  field,  ditch,  or  animal  ia  its  'proprietor';  the 
ba'alat^  ite  'proprietrix  '  (so  in  Heb.  Phcbu.  Aram.  Assyr.  Arab. 
Eth,),  The  b^'dliin  of  a  town  are  its  'citizens'  (so  in  Heb. 
Phcen.).  Eiren  in  the  singular  the  word  niay  be  used  for 
■dtixen*  (d.  CIS  120,  'njt3  nH*3  Win,  'Irene,  a  citizen  of 
fiyuuitium  '^  (2)  It  denotes  a  '  possessor '  of  certain  physical 
characteristics.  Thus  a  two-horntid  ram  in  described  as  a  ha'al 
ol  two  horns  ;  a  bird,  as  a  ha*al  of  two  win^  ;  a  hairy  man,  as 
a  ha'al  of  hair  (so  in  Ueb.  Aasyr.  Aram.  Eth.).    (8^  It  denotes  a 

*  possessor '  of  certain  mental  qualities.  Thus  a  diBceminj;  man 
is  called  a  ba'al  of  discernment;  a  hostile  man,  a  ha'al  of 
hostility  ;  a  sinful  man,  a  ha'al  of  sin  ;  a  dreamer,  a  ha'al  of 
dre&ms  ;  an  eloquent  man,  a  ha'al  of  the  ton^e  (so  in  Ueb. 
Assyr.  Aram.  Eth.).  (4)  It  denotes  a  'possessor'  of  certain 
rights  or  claims  over  others.  Thux  a  plaintUT  is  called  ha'al 
of  a  cose  ;  a  prosecutor,  ba'al  of  one's  justice  ;  a  confederate, 
ha'al  of  one's  covenant  (ro  Ueb.  Auyr.  Aram.  Etli.).  (5)  ha'al 
denote!  a  '  husband  *  as  the  'owner'  of  a  wife  (cf.  Dt  61'^  (^'J 
where  bouse,  field,  male  slave,  female  slave,  ox,  and  ass  are 
enumerated  with  wife  as  a  man's  possessions)  (so  in  Ueb.  Mab. 
Palm.  Aram.  Arab.  Assyr.).  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
ba'al  is  not  used  of  the  master  of  a  slave,  or  of  any  other  person 
who  exercises  authority  over  men.     For  the  idea  'master,' or 

*  lord,'  the  Semitic  Languages  in  general  use  the  words  'ddMn, 
mdr,  rabb,  but  not  ba'al.  Only  m  Bab.- Assyr.  has  hit  (^ba'al) 
developed  the  general  meaning  of  '  lord  '  and  become  a  synonym 
of  the  other  names  of  authority ;  but  this  usage  is  evidently 
secondary,  since  it  is  not  found  in  the  other  dialects.  Even  the 
meaning  'husband'  caiiiiut  be  primitive,  because  Uie  ha'al  or 
'  owner' t)^^  of  uiarria-e  was  not  on^tinai  among  the  Semites. 
The  evidence  is  abundant  that  the  primitive  cunstiluiion  of 


Semitic  society,  as  of  eo  many  other  early  peoples,  was  matri* 
archal  (see  "Ashtart,  a).  In  such  a  society,  where  the  mother 
was  supreme  and  marriage  was  only  a  temporary  union  with 
men  of  other  tribes,  the  husband  obviously  could  not  be  called 
ba'al  or  '  owner,"  since  the  wife  was  far  too  independent  Ue 
was  known  rather  as  'afru,  '  nourisher,'  which  in  the  meaning  of 
'  husband '  is  older  than  in  the  meaning  of  '  father  '  (cf.  Jer  3* 
and  old  Bab.  usage).  In  the  stage  of  fraternal  polyandry, 
which  among  some  at  least  of  the  Semites  succeeded  the  matri- 
archal stage,  the  husband  was  not  yet  a  ba'al,  and  was  probably 
still  known  as  'ahu  (see  'Amm).  Only  at  a  relatively  late  date, 
when  80<;iety  had  finally  passed  to  the  monogamous  or  poly- 
gamous stage  and  wives  were  secured  by  purchase,  did  the 
hiisband  become  an  'owner.'  The  old  word  abu  could  no 
longer  be  used  in  the  sense  of  'husband,'  and  was  set  apart  to 
express  the  idea  of  'father,'  which  now  for  the  first  time  be- 
came important,  since  children  now  first  knew  their  fathers. 
A  new  term,  accordingly,  had  to  be  found  to  express  the  new 
concvplion  of  the  husband  as  an  '  owner.*  The  other  names  of 
authority,  'ddhdn,  mdr,  rabb,  had  already  been  pre-empted  to 
express  the  relation  of  master  to  slave  and  of  superior  to 
inferior  ;  but  ba'al,  'owner,'  was  an  indefinite  word  that  might 
be  ajiplied  to  the  new  relationship.  It  appears,  accordingly, 
that  in  primitive  Semitic  usage  ba'al  designated  an  owner  of 
things  or  qualities,  but  not  an  owner  of  persons. 

As  a  title  of  deity,  ba'al  retained  its  primitive 
meaning  as  a  common  noun,  and  described  the 
divinity  in  question  as  an  *  owner*  or  'occupier' 
of  some  pliysical  object  or  locality,  possibly  also 
as  a  '  possessor '  of  some  attribute  (see  below,  ii. 
lo).  If  the  numen  was  regarded  as  masculine,  it 
was  called  a  ba'al ;  if  feminine,  a  ba'alat.  The 
niune  was  thus  the  equivalent  of  Arab,  dhii  (fern. 
dhdt),  *  he  of,  possessor  of,'  which  in  the  South 
Arabian  inscriptions  alternates  with  ba'al  in  iiamus 
of  gods.  In  Babylonian  the  common  noun  bel 
{ =  ba'al)  developed  the  secondary  meaning  of 
*  master,'  or  *  lord,'  and,  corresj)onding  to  this, 
in  the  Assyro-Babylonian  religion  bSl  described 
the  god  as  an  *  owner'  or  'lord'  of  persons. 
Thus  in  their  inscrijitions  the  Assyrian  kings 
group  the  great  gods  of  the  nation  under  the 
general  formula  heli  rabiUe  bSl^ya,  *  the  great 
lords,  my  lords.'  In  such  cases  we  have  ba'als  ot 
tribes  and  ba'als  of  persons,  but  this  conception  is 
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not  fonnd  among  the  other  Semites  and  cannot  be 
primitive.  Corresponding  to  the  original  usage 
which  limited  the  name  ba'al  to  owners  of  things, 
the  b''dllm  are  elsewhere  uniformly  regarded  as 
proprietors  of  objects  and  of  places,  not  as  owners 
of  persons.  Lords  of  tribes  or  of  individuals  are 
'ilohtm,  'ddhdntm,  m'ldkhlm,  rabbtm,  marin,  but 
never  b''alim.  One  never  meets  Baal-Israel, 
Ba'al-Moab,  Ba'al- Amrrwn,  as  one  meets  Ba'al- 
Sidon,  Ba' al- Lebanon,  Ba'al-Maon,  but  instead 
'£l6M-  or  Melek-Israel,  -Moab,  ■  Amman. 

In  Bab.-Assyr.  the  worshipper  addresses  his 
god  as  Bilt,  'my  lord,'  or  Belli,  'my  lady'  (cf. 
Madonna,  Notre  Dame) ;  but  this  is  not  found  in 
the  other  dialects,  except  where  there  is  direct 
borrowing  from  the  Babylonian.  This  is  the  case 
in  Bglti  of  Pahnyra  (de  VogU6,  iTiscr.  Simit.  1868, 
52,  155).  She  is  the  consort  of  the  Babylonian 
Bil,  who  is  worshipped  alongside  of  the  native 
B61.  The  Ba'alat  of  Gebal  appears  in  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  as  Beltis  ( =  -nSva),  B^j\T^s  ( Abydenus 
in  Muller,  FHG  iv.  283,  9),  B7)\ei,i  (Hesychins, 
*.«.),  BadXrtj  (Philo  Byblius  in  FSG  iii.  569,  25), 
Balti  {CIL  iii  Suppl.  10393,  10964)  j  but  this  is 
never  found  in  native  Sem.  inscriptions,  and  is 
due  to  late  syncretistic  identification  of  the  Ba'alat 
of  Gebal  with  BMis  of  Babylon.  The  same  is 
true  of  BaXdvtof  (  =  |Sy3),  'our  ba'al,'  a  title  of 
Juppiter  Heliopolitanus  in  Chron.  Pasch.  i.  561. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that,  while  the  wor- 
shipper does  not  speak  of  the  god  as  '  my  ba'al,'  he 
may  caU  himself  'slave  of  the  ba'al,' e.g.  in  the 
Phcen.  proper  names  'Abd-ba'l,  and  the  Palmy- 
rene  name  Abdi-b6l. 

Where  ba'al,  'proprietor,'  is  identified  with 
milek,  '  king,'  as  is  the  case  in  certain  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  this  is  due  to  syncretistic  combination 
of  the  tribal  god  of  the  invading  Semites  with  the 
local  numen  of  Tyre,  and  is  analogous  to  the  syn- 
cretism that  is  seen  in  such  Heb.  proper  names  as 
Ba'al-Yah,  'the  ba'al  is  Jahweh'  (1  Ch  12"),  or 
Yo-ba'al,  'Jahweh  is  the  ba'al,'  if  Kuenen's  re- 
storation of  Jg  9*  be  correct.  Here  Jahweh,  the 
conquering  God  of  Israel,  is  identified  with  one  of 
the  local  ba'als.  Thus  Melkart  ( =  nnp  nSo),  '  king 
of  the  city  '  is  called  the  ba'al  of  Tyre  {CIS  121, 
IK  Spa  npSoV  pikS,  '  to  our  lord,  to  Melkart,  the 
ba'al  of  Tyre').  Similarly  we  find  MUk-Ba'l, 
' king-owner,"  a  compound  deity  like  Milk-Ash- 
tart  {CIS  123a,  147,  194,  380);  Ba'al-MaMku,  the 
name  of  a  son  of  the  king  of  Arvad  {KIB  ii  173), 
perhaps  the  prototype  of  the  obscure  Ba-al-ma- 
la-gi-e  of  the  treaty  of  Esarhaddon  {KAT'  357) ; 
and  Malak-bil  in  Palmyra  (cf.  also  Jer  32").  In 
CIS,  p.  155,  the  god  p^S^jz  {  =  Ba' ai  -  Adonis) 
occurs ;  cf.  the  proper  name  ^vynn,  Lat.  Idnibal 
{CIS  139),  and  B«X-/iap.  {CIS  I.  i.  p.  111).  Such 
late  combinations  in  Phoenician  do  not  invalidate 
the  general  conclusion  that  ba'al  as  a  divine  name 
designates  primarily  the  on'ner  of  a  sanctuary  and 
not  the  master  of  his  worsliippers. 

If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  there  are  as  many 
b^'dltm  as  there  are   sacred   objects  and  sacred 

f)laces  which  they  inhabit.  Except  in  late  theo- 
ogical  abstraction,  there  is  no  sucn  thing  as  a  god 
Ba'al.  The  OT  speaks  habitually  of  the  b''aHm 
in  the  plural  (Jg  2"  3'  8"  10»- '",  1  S  V  12",  1  K 
18>»,  2  Ch  17*  24'  28»  33>  34*,  Jer  2^  9"  ("•.  Hos 
2i»(U).  i»(i7)  ii.)_  According  to  Jer  2»  11",  they 
were  as  numerous  as  the  cities.  This  plural 
cannot  be  understood  of  images  of  one  god  Ba'al 
(so  the  older  interpreters,  and  more  recently 
Baethgen  and  Baiuiissin),  for  idols  are  never  men- 
tioned along  with  altars,  standing  stones,  orasheras 
as  part  of  the  equipment  of  sanctuaries  of  the 
b''iUlm.  Neither  can  it  be  treated  as  a  '  plural  of 
majesty'  like  Elohim,  for,  unlike  Eluhim,  when  a 
divine  name  it  is  never  construed  as  a  singular. 


It  can  be  taken  only  as  indicating  a  multitude  of 
local  numina.  When  the  singular  ba'al  is  used,  it 
requires  a  noun  in  the  genitive  to  indicate  which 
ba  al  is  meant ;  e.g.  Ba'al-^azor,  Ba' al-Sidon, 
Ba'al-^arran,  etc.  The  contention  of  Baudissin 
(PRE*  326)  that  these  are  merely  the  local  forms 
of  one  god  Ba'al,  like  the  local  forms  of  Zetu 
among  tne  Greeks,  is  untenable,  because  there  is 
no  evidence  that  ba'al  ever  became  a  proper  name 
like  Zeus,  and  because  the  Semites  never  combined 
names  of  gods  with  names  of  places  in  this  fashion  ; 
e.^.  we  never  meet  such  combinations  as  'Asktart- 
Sidon,  ' Ashtart-Gebal  to  distinguish  the  variona 
forms  under  y/hxch' Ashtart  was  worshipped. 

If  ba'al  is  used  without  a  following  genitive,  it 
regularly  takes  the  article  in  the  OT  and  in  the 
inscriptions.  Thus  the  ba'al  of  Jg  6=»-  ^  *>■  "■  "  is 
tlie  local  numen  of  Ophrah,  'the  ba'al'  of  1  K 
jgiii.  81  ig2i.  aa.  28. 28.  4u  igio  22"  OT   2  K  3'  10""''*  11" 

17"  21'  23*- '  (and  the  corresponding  passages  in 
Ch),  Jer  28  V  11"-"  12"  19*  23""  32»- ",  Hos 
2"l8l  13',  Zeph  1*  is  Melkart,  the  ba'al  of  Tyre, 
whose  cult  was  introduced  into  Israel  in  the  reign 
of  Ahab  (1  K  16'"'),  whence  it  spread  to  Judah 
through  the  influence  of  Ahab's  daughter  Athaliah 
( 1  K  22"  <i»i,  2  K  8").  In  these  cases  it  cannot  be  said 
that '  the  ba'al'  means  the  image  of  one  god  Ba'al, 
or  that  the  article  is  used  to  distinguish  the  local 
manifestations  of  one  deity  (Baudissm,  PJJfi*  328). 

In  Babylonian,  where  there  is  no  article,  BSl 
alone,  as  a  designation  of  Marduk,  the  chief  god 
of  Babylon,  becomes  a  true  proper  name ;  but  this 
usage  IS  not  found  in  the  otner  dialects.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  article  in  Heb.  and  in  Phoen.  shows 
that  ba'al  has  not  yet  lost  its  appellative  force. 

Only  in  proper  names  is  the  article  with  ba'al 
omitted,  e.g.  in  the  place  names  Bamoth- ba'al 
^iryath-ba  al,  in  the  Heb.  personal  names  Jerub- 
ba'al,  Ish-ba'al,  Meri-ba'al,  Ba' al-yada' ,  Ba'al- 
Yah,  Ba' al-hanan,  and  in  numerous  similar  Phoen. 
personal  names,  such  as  Ba' al-hanan,  ^anni-bal, 
Ba' al-yaton  (see  Bloch,  Phim.  Glossar.  s.v.  Sya ; 
Scholz,  Gotzendienst,  168  9".);  but  these  forma- 
tions do  not  prove  that  ba'al  is  a  proper  name 
any  more  than  the  similar  formations  with  'ab, 
'  father,'  'ah,  '  brother,'  'am,  '  uncle,'  melek, 
'king,'  'adhSn,  'lord,'  prove  that  these  words  are 
personal  names  of  deities.  The  absence  of  the 
article  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
formations  go  back  to  a  time  when  the  article  had 
not  yet  been  developed  in  the  various  Semitic  dia- 
lects. Ba'al  is  no  more  a  proper  name  in  these 
compounds  than  6e6t  in  analogous  Greek  names. 
In  the  same  manner  we  must  estimate  the  omission 
of  the  article  in  names  of  gods  compounded  with 
ba'al,  e.g.  Milk-ba' al,  'Adh6n-ba'al,' Ashtart-shSm- 
ba'al,  'lanit-pen-ba' al,  perhaps  Ba'al-Gad  and 
Ba' al-^dphdn  (see  below,  ii.  8,  lo).  When  B^Xot 
without  the  article  is  mentioned  in  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions, the  context  shows  that  only  the  local 
deity  is  meant.  Even  in  the  Occident  no  one  god 
Ba'al  arose,  but  there  were  many  local  ba'als, 
whose  names  were  either  transliterated  or  trans- 
lated into  Greek  or  Latin.  Augustine  was  still 
conscious  of  the  appellative  force  of  the  name  in 
Punic,  when  in  his  commentary  on  Judges  {PL  iiL 
797)  he  translated  ba'al  '  dominus.'  Jerome  in  his 
commentary  on  Hos  1'  translates  it  '  Ixur,  id  est 
habens ' ;  and  Servius  {ad  .£n.  i.  621)  says, 
'  lingua  Punica  Baal  deus  dicitur.'  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  Baethgen 
(Bdtrdge,  p.  16)  when  he  says,  '  It  is  clear  that 
there  was  originally  always  one  and  the  same 
Ba'al,  who  stood  in  relations  to  various  localities' ; 
or  with  Baudissin  {PRE^  327),  'Ba'al  was  ap- 
parently originally  a  title  of  the  male  divinity  m 
general.  Afterwards,  when  a  number  of  such 
divinities  were  worshipped  alongside  of  one  an- 
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other,  this  word  became  the  designation  of  the 
chief  god  of  each  locality.'  On  the  contrary,  in 
Sem.  inscriptions  and  in  Sem.  literature,  outside 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  ba'al  never  loses  its 
appellative  force.  Only  in  the  theological  specula- 
tions of  Or.  and  Lat.  writers  does  Belus  appear  as 
a  great  god.  This  syncretism  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
primitive  meaning  of  ba'al,  and  thus  were  able  to 
identify  all  the  Sem.  b''dltm  with  the  Bab.  Belui 
(see  below,  iii.  7). 

If  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  god  Ba'al,  and 
this  name  designated  merely  the  individual  pro- 
prietor of  a  particular  sanctuary,  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  traditional  identification  of  this  deity 
with  the  sun  has  no  foundation.  It  is  true  that 
the  sun  was  the  ba'al  of  certain  places,  as  Larsa, 
Sippar,  Heliopolis(Ba'al-bek),  Beth-Shemesh  ;  but 
this  was  only  one  of  many  kinds  of  ba'als.  The 
moon  was  the  ba'al  of  Ur,  of  Jlarran,  of  Palmyra, 
and  perhaps  also  originally  of  Sin-ai  (from  Sin,  the 
moon-god).  Other  gods  of  all  sorts  were  ba'als  of 
other  places.  If  Ba'al-hammdn  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  sun,  this  proves  only  that  the  sun  was 
the  ba'al  of  certain  places  (see  below,  ii.  5).  By 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  the  local  ba'als  were 
identified  with  Zeus,  Saturn,  and  Herakles  as  well 
as  Sol.  Only  in  the  speculations  of  late  writers 
such  as  Macrobius,  who  are  disposed  to  regard  all 
gods  as  of  solar  origin,  is  Ba'al  formally  identified 
with  the  sun.  This  theory  has  been  revived  and 
has  been  given  wide  currency  in  modern  times 
(e.g.  Creuzer,  Symbolik  u.  Afythologie*,  ii.  413  ; 
Movers,  Phbnizier,  i.  169  ;  Baudissin,  PRE' 
329  fl'.),  but  is  nevertheless  destitute  of  scientific 
foundation.  So  also  Baethgen's  theory  that  ba'al 
was  primarily  the  god  of  heaven  [Bcitrdge,  p.  264), 
or  any  other  theory  that  identifies  ba  al  with  a 
single  god,  goes  to  pieces  on  the  fact  that  this  word 
is  not  a  proper  name  but  an  appellative. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  appears  that  the 
6a'a/-cult  carries  us  back  to  the  polj'diemonistic 
stage  of  religion  (see  PoLYDiEMONlSM).  Anion" 
the  Semites,  as  among  other  ancient  peoples,  ana 
as  among  savages  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  every 
object  in  nature  that  could  do  something,  or  that 
was  believed  to  be  able  to  do  something,  was 
reverenced  as  divine.  The  objects  of  worship  were 
conceived,  after  the  analogy  of  human  beings,  as 
living  persons  consisting  of  soul  and  body.  The 
phenomenon  was  the  body,  the  indwelling  spirit 
was  the  ba'al  or  '  owner.'  In  the  case  of  celestial 
or  atmospheric  phenomena  the  name  of  the  divinity 
was  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the  phenomenon 
(see  below,  ii.  8).  Thus  Shemesh  was  al  once  the 
sun  and  the  sun-god  ;  Kaniman,  the  thunder  and 
the  thunder-god.  In  other  cases  the  nunien  was 
distinguished  from  the  physical  object  by  being 
called  its  ba'al.  This  is  a  striking  difference  be- 
tween Indo-European  and  Semitic  polydicmonisni. 
Among  the  Indo-Eurojieans  Daphne,  'the  laurel,' 
is  also  the  name  of  the  nymph  that  inhabits  tins 
tree  ;  Amymone,  the  sacred  s]iring  at  Nauplia, 
is  also  the  name  of  its  indwelling  nymph  ;  Athene, 
the  patron  goddess  of  Athens,  bears  the  same 
name  as  her  city  :  but  among  the  Semites  the 
numen  of  a  palm-tree  is  not  called  Tamnr  but 
Ba'al-tamar  {.Ig  20'')  ;  the  numen  of  a  well,  not 
B''er  but  Ba'"lalhh''er  (Jos  19');  the  numen  of 
a  mountain,  not  Lebanon  but  Ba'al-Lebanon  (CIS 
6)  ;  the  numen  of  a  city,  not  Sidon  or  Gebal  but 
Ba'nl-Sidun  {CIS  3)  b.hA  lia  alnt-Gehal  {CIS  177). 
This  dillerencc  of  conception  is  significant  for  the 
later  developments  of  Indo-European  and  of 
Semitic  religidu.  The  Indo-European  could  never 
free  himself  from  the  identification  of  his  gods 
with  nature,  and  consequently  the  highest  forms 
of  his  religion  remained  pantheistic.     The  Semite, 


on  the  other  hand,  was  accustomed  from  the 
earliest  times  to  distinguish  between  the  object 
and  its  ba'al.  His  religion  tended  towards  tran- 
scendentalism, and  in  its  highest  form  among  the 
Hebrews  became  pure  theism.  Apart  from  this 
more  independent  relation  of  Semitic  numina 
towards  the  physical  objects  that  they  inhabited, 
there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the 
b''dltm  and  the  nymphs,  dryads,  satyrs,  fauns, 
genii,  fairies,  gnomes,  elves,  and  local  gods  of 
primitive  Indo  -  European  religion  (see  Usener, 
Gbtternamen).  The  b''al{m,  as  a  rule,  had  no 
names  of  their  own  and  no  identity  or  existence 
apart  from  the  objects  or  localities  that  they  in- 
habited. Their  cult  was  a  lower  stage  of  religion 
than  polytheism,  for  they  were  not  gods  in  any 
proper  sense,  but  only  Sat/ioi-fj,  numina,  spirits. 
Hence  the  name  polydaeraonism,  which  recent 
writers  apply  to  this  sort  of  religion  instead  of 
the  ambiguous  term  '  animism '  used  by  earlier 
writers.  Out  of  the  b''allm  gods  might  grow  by 
groups  of  phenomena  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
manifestations  of  a  single  power,  or  by  a  par- 
ticular ba'al  coming  to  be  the  patron  of  a  tribe  or 
of  a  city  ;  but,  apart  from  such  developments,  the 
b''aUm  remained  simply  local  daemons. 

ii.  Classification  of  the  Ba'als. —The 
ba'als  may  be  classified,  according  to  the  physical 
objects  which  they  inliabit,  as  terrestrial  and 
celestial.  Among  the  terrestrial  ba'als  we  may 
enumerate : 

I.  Ba'als  of  springs. — For  the  primitive  Semitic 
nomad  in  the  desert  the  spring  was  the  most 
wonderful  object  in  nature.  Its  waters  gushed 
miraculously  out  of  the  arid  sands,  giving  life  to 
vegetation,  to  man,  and  to  beast.  On  it  the 
existence  of  the  tribe  depended,  and  about  it  as  a 
centre  the  tribe  rallied.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  it  was  reverenced  as  di^-ine,  and  that  its 
numen  was  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  tribe, 
the  giver  of  all  earthly  blessings  (see'AsilTART,  3). 
In  all  branches  of  the  Sem.  race  springs  retained 
their  sanctity  down  to  the  latest  times. 

The  following  sacred  spriiig^a  may  be  mentioned. — Among 
the  Arabs:  the  Zemzem  at  Mecca (Wellhausen,  Restt^,  lost.); 
among  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews,  ' En.mishpa{,  *  the  sprine 
of  decision,'  an  oracular  fountain  at  Kadesh,  '  the  sanctuary 
(On  147)  ;  Beerlahai-Toi,  between  Kadesh  and  Bered  (On  16")  ; 
Beer-sheba',  •  well  o(  seven  '  (On  218'  2633,  Am  55  8") ;  ^En-roQtt, 
near  Jerusalem,  by  the  sacred  stone  Zoljeleth,  where  Adonijah 
offered  sacrifices  and  was  proclaimed  liing  (1  K  l^*) ;  GiJion, 
'  the  pusher,'  an  intermittent  spring  near  Jerusalem,  where 
Solomon  was  crowned  (1  K  I*'),  probably  the  same  as  Bethesda 
(Jn  52-J),  the  modern  Virgin's  Fountain,  which  is  still  regarded 
with  superstitious  reverence  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem;  the 
Drar}on's  Writ,  also  near  Jenisalem  (Neb  213);  •En-sheweth, 
'  spring  of  the  sun  '  (Joe  16^  IW)  ;  BacU-Gad,  or  Baal-llenrum, 
probably  the  sanctuary  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Panias 
(belonging  to  the  god  Pan^,  or  Ca-sarea  Philippi,  the  modem 
Banias. — Among  the  Phoenicians  :  a  spring  at  Joppa  connected 
with  the  myth  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  (Paul.  iv.  86.  9) ;  the 
'  sanctuary  of  the  spring  Yidlai  '  (Eshmunazar  Inecr.,  line  17)  ; 
the  nyuiph  'Ai'uj/Sp^T  (  =  11131;  I'V,  '  overflowing  spring ')  in  Philo 
Byb.  (FUa  iii.  fi70f.,  frag.  I,  6);  the  river  AdanU  (=-'3nK, 
•  my  lord '),  the  modem  Nahr  Ibrahim,  which  bursts  from  a 
cave  in  the  side  of  Lebanon  at  Af^a,  the  seat  of  the  cult  of 
'Ashtart  and  Adonis,  according  to  Lucian  {Dea  Syr.  6)  and 
Euseb.  (I'll.  Const.  Iii.  .'>r'.) ;  the  river  Asklepiot  (the  Or.  equiv- 
alent of  the  Phoen.  Eshmun),  near  Sidon  (Antoninus  Martyr, 
ed.  Tohler,  p.  4  ;  Levy,  Phim.  Stud.  1.  30  f.). — In  the  Phoenician 
colonies:  the  spring  Ma«api'a(  =  -lipO,  '  fountain '),  the  daughter 
of  Herakles  (Molljnrt),  at  Marathon  (Pans.  I.  32.  6) ;  the  spring 
Kvom  at  Syracuse  (l)iod.  Sic.  v.  4.  1),  and  the  hot  springs  at 
Himera,  in  Sicily  (ill.  iv.  23.  1).  both  of  which  were  connected 
with  myths  of  the  Tjrian  Mel^arl-Herakles  ;  the  spring  at 
Cades,  in  Spain  (Strabo,  iii.  6.  7 ;  Pliny,  BN  97  (1001.  219).— In 
Syria  :  Stnbbog  (  =  yiay ,  '  spring '),  the  native  name  of  Bambyoa 
or  Hierapolls,  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Atargatis  (see 
ATAROATI8) ;  the  oracular  spring  Kandalia,  at  Antiocb 
(Sozonien,  HE  v.  19).— In  Assyria  :  liUh-Eni,  '  the  fountain- 
head  '  (Ashuriia^irpal,  Annals,  i.  104).  Many  of  these  sanctu- 
.iries  have  retained  their  holiness  down  to  the  present  time, 
being  regarded  as  the  seats  of  t'hristian  sainte  or  Muslim  auHyr 
(pi.  of  wait,  'patron  saint');  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Muslim 
world  springs  are  stiU  regarded  as  the  abodes  of  powerful 
spirits,  whose  favour  is  sought  through  sacrifice  and  offeringt 
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(a«e  OurtlM,  Untm.  IMigion,  pp.  94  9.,  113  9.,  12H.,  103,  270). 
On  spring-worship  in  general  see  Baudissin,  Stttdien,  IL  lM-170, 
and  the  bibiiogrspliy  there  given  on  p.  164. 

The  numina  that  inhabited  the  sacred  springs 
were  known  as  their  b''alim ;  thus  Ba'alath-b^'er, 
'  proprietrix  of  the  well, '  ia  the  name  of  a  town  in 
the  Negeb  (Jos  19»,  cf.  Bealoth,  Jos  15»,  1  K  4"). 
In  2  S  6"  (-1  Ch  14")  the  name  Ba'al-perazim  U 
explained  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  it 
meant  oriKinaUy  '  proprietor  of  the  breaking  forth 
of  waters.  It  was  one  of  the  fountains  that  gush 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  the 
modem  Wady  el-Werd.  The  sacred  river  Belus, 
near  Ptolemais  (Acre),  took  its  name  from  the  ba'al 
that  inhabited  it  (Pliny,  HN  xxxvi.  26  [65],  190  ; 
Jos.  BJ  ii.  10.  2).  In  Arabic  the  phrase  'that 
which  the  ba'l  waters,'  or  simply  'ba'l,'  means 
land  irrigated  by  subterranean  waters  (Lane,  Arab. 
Lex.  s.v. ;  Nestle,  Isr.  Eigennamen,  p.  126 ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  p.  99  ff.  ;  WeUhausen,  Eeste'.p.  146).  The 
same  usage  survives  in  Mishnio  Heb.  hsi2:\  mr 
(Baba  bathra,  iii.  1),  or  simply  "^ya  (Suk.  iii.  3; 
Terum.  x.  1 1 ;  Shebi.  ii.  9),  and  in  tne  Gemara  iji^n  n'3, 
in  the  meaning  of  '  land  subterraneously  watered ' 
(see  Levy,  ChMd.  Worterb.  s.v.).  If  tne  text  of 
Ca  8"  be  correct,  Ba'al-hamdn  can  mean  only 
'owner  of  the  torrent,'  but  it  is  possible  that  this 
name  is  cormpted  out  of  the  better  known  Ba'al- 
^erm&n  (see  below,  4)  or  Ba' al-hamm&n  (see  5). 
The  title  'oSya,  which  follows  the  name  of  Hadad 
on  the  Hadad  statue  from  Zenjirli,  possibly  means 
'owner  of  water'  (see  D.  H.  Miiller,  WZKM  viL, 
1893,  p.  50  S. ).  On  the  strength  of  the  Arabic 
expression  ba'l  for  'land  subterraneously  watered,' 
and  of  Hob  S",  which  speaks  of  the  b''Sllm  as 

fivers  of  com,  wine,  oil,  wool,  flax,  vines,  and 
g-trees,  W.  R.  Smith  (p.  104 ff.)  concludes  that 
the  b''alim  were  primarily  the  numina  of  sub- 
terranean waters,  and  that  they  became  the 
'owners'  of  land  by  making  it  fruitful,  just  as 
the  husbandman  creates  ownership  in  otherwise 
worthless  land  by  irrigating  it.  These  were 
doubtless  an  important  class  of  the  b''dlim ;  but 
in  view  of  the  numerous  other  sorts  that  we  shall 
consider  in  the  following  paragraphs,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  were  the  only  kind,  or  even  the 
original  kind.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  attempt  to 
trace  religious  conceptions  to  a  single  root  is  a 
failure.  Polydaemonism  was  complex  in  its  origin 
and  protean  in  its  manifestations. 

2.  Ba'als  of  trees.— In  the  Arabian  desert,  trees 
grew  only  in  watered  oases,  consequently  they 
shared  the  sanctity  of  springs  in  the  esteem  of  the 
primitive  Semites.  The  date-palm  in  particular, 
whose  fruit  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  life,  could 
not  fail  to  be  worshipped  as  a  divine  benefactor. 
The  Garden  of  Eden,  with  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  and  the  tree  of  life,  in  Gn  2'-"  is  a 
primitive  Sem.  tradition  of  an  oasis  with  its  sacred 
palm-trees. 

According  to  Tabari  (ed.  de  Goeje,  I.  922;  ed.  Noldeke, 
p.  181^,  in  the  city  of  Najrin,  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  a  great  palm  was  worshipped  and  huny;  with 
garments  and  ornaments  at  the  time  of  the  annual  feasts  (see 
Osiander,  ZDMG  vii.,  1853,  p.  4S1).  The  sanctuary  of  the 
goddess  al-'Uzza  at  Na^a,  *  the  date-palm,'  consisted  of  three 
$amura  trees,  of  which  one  was  regarded  as  the  proper  abode 
of  the  goddess  (Wellhaasen,  Resti',  p.  38).  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  tree  known  as  DhAt  antrdf,  '  she  of  the 
hanging,'  to  which  the  people  of  Mecca  resorted  yearly  to 
adorn  it  with  their  weapons  and  to  offer  sacrifice  (Krehl,  Hel. 
der  vorislam.  Araber,  p.  73 f.).  By  the  holy  spring  Zenizem, 
at  Mecca,  there  once  stood  a  sacred  tree  (Dozy,  Israrlitm  zu 
Hekka,  p.  93).  According  to  the  Qur'an  (Siiro  xix.  23-25),  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  nourished  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  by  the  fruit 
of  a  palm-tree  miraculously  produced  out  of  season. 

.\mon?  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews  the  cult  of  trees  is 
copiously  attested  by  the  OT.  According  to  Hos  4",  they 
sacrificed  under  oaks,  and  poplars,  and  terebinths  (cf.  Is  129). 
Dt  12a,  Jer  2»  38- 13  17^,  Ezk  6"  2(p!,  1  K  142i,  2  K  IS*  IT"!. 
Is  57*  itate  that  they  sacrificed  '  under  ev  ery  green  tree,'  and 
Is  65*  661*  speak  of  "sacrifice  in  gardens.  The  following  indi- 
vidual holy  trees  are  mentioned :  the  burning  bush  at  Sinai 
(Ki  3>);  the  Unurisk  at  Beersheba  (On  21»,  cL  it^  Ml);  the 


oracular  mulberry  trees  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  (2  8  6**= 
1  Ch  14i»);  the  pomecranate  at  Oibeah  (1  S  14^);  the  tamarisk 
at  Ramah  (1  S  22*5) ;  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  between  Ramab 
and  Bethel  (Jg  4*)  ;  the  '  oak  of  weeping '  below  Bethel  (Gn  358) ; 
the  terebinth  at  Ophrah,  where  the  angel  appeared  to  Gideon, 
and  where  he  offered  sacrifice  and  built  an  altar  (Jg  611- 19-  **) ; 
the  terebinth  of  Moreh,  '  the  diviner,'  at  Shechem,  wher« 
Jahweh  appeared  unto  Abram,  and  Abram  built  an  tltJU 
(Gn  12^f-  131^),  and  where  Jacob  buried  the  ima^ea  and  tba 
jewels  (354),  probably  the  same  as  'the  terebinth  of  tht  divinan* 
(Jg  9*') and  'the  terebinth  of  the  standing  stone  that  was  by 
the  sanctuary  of  Jahweh '  (Jos  242>i,  Jg  9«) ;  the  tamarisk  al 
Jabesh  (1  S  SI",  cf.  1  Ch  lO'*).  The  'dstoroA,  or  sacred  post,  n 
often  mentioned  in  the  OT  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
sanctuary,  was  perhapa  merely  a  conventjonalizea  symbol  d 
a  living  tree.  If  so,  its  use  is  an  additional  evidenca  of  tree- 
worship  among  the  (3anaanitee  and  Hebrews  (see  PolbsX 
The  persistence  of  this  cult  among  the  Hebrews  is  shown  alao 
bv  the  combination  of  cherubim  and  palm-trees  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Temple  (1  K  62^  »»- ») .  Such  passages  as  Ps  62i»  W 
and  9214113)  suggest  also  that  trees  were  planted  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  as  in  the  modern  garam.  Even  so  late  a  writer  aa 
Zechariah  sees  myrtle  trees  at  the  entrance  to  Jahweh's  abode 
(Zee  1*-").  The  cult  still  lingers  In  the  Talmud,  in  the  belief 
that  certain  tree*  are  inhabit«i  by  demons  (Orunbaam,  ZDMO 
xjOQ.253fl.). 

Of  the  Phcsnicians,  Philo  BybUtu  says  that  the  plants  of  tb* 
earth  were  in  ancient  times  esteemed  as  godj  and  bononred 
with  libations  and  sacrifices,  because  from  them  the  suocesaiTa 

fenerations  of  men  drew  the  support  of  their  life  (Miiller, 
'HG  iii.  665)i  Tyrian  coins  frcouently  exhibit  cypreeeee 
standing  in  temple  enclosures  ana  palm-trees  adored  by  a 
worshipper.  There  was  a  grove  of  Asklepioe  (Eshmun)  between 
Beirut  and  Sidon  (Strabo,  ivi.  2.  6),  a  tree  believed  to  encloea 
the  body  of  Adonis  at  Gebal  (Plut.  de  It.  <(  Orir.  16 1.\  and  a 
grove  sacred  to  'Ashtart  at  .\phaka  (Euseb.  Vil.  Camt.  liL  M; 
Laud.  Canst.  8).  In  the  Phoen.  colonies  sacred  treee  existed 
hi  Aiados  (Lajard,  JfifAro,  pL  vi  1,  2),  In  Cyprua  (Serrius, 
ad  j£n.  v.  72 ;  Athenaeus,  iii-  27 ;  Strabo,  xiiL  1.  61-66),  in 
Rhodes  (Paus.  iii.  19. 10),  in  Crete  (Diod.  Sic  v.  66,  1 ;  Athen. 
i.  49),  at  Corinth  (Paus.  ii.  1.  3,  ii.  2.  4  ;  Athen.  it.  22,  p.  678»), 
in  Arcadia  (Paus.  viii.  24),  at  Naukratis  (Athen.  xt.  18,  p.  676  f.), 
at  Carthage  (Virg.  j£n.  i.  441  fi. ;  Ten.  Apol.  »),  in  Ibena 
(Lajard,  Mithra,  p.  287 ff.). 

In  SjTia  holy  trees  were  known  at  Baalbek  (Mionnet,  mdaMf 
Antiques,  y.  302  f.),  at  Damascus  (Mionnet,  r.  292  fl.),  at  Palmyra 
(Lajard,  Cyprts,  pi.  iii.  1),  at  Antioch  (Strabo,  xvt  2.  6 ;  Soi. 
HE  V.  19),  at  Mount  Kasios  (Servius,  ad  .£n.  iiL  680).  The 
early  Syrian  (Christians  felt  it  their  duty  to  cut  down  '  the  treee 
of  the  demons,'  but  many  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
turn  to  them  for  help  when  they  were  sick  (Kayser,  Jacei  e. 
Edessa,  p.  141).  For  survivals  of  tree -worship  among  the 
Sabiaus  of  Mesopotamia,  see  Chwolson,  Ssabier,  L  293,  U.  29,  83, 
34.  The  cult  of  trees  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  attested  by 
numerous  reliefs  and  inscriptions  on  seals.  Most  frequently 
the  female  date-palm  is  depicted  being  fertilized  by  winged 
figures  that  svmlioUze  the  winds  (see  Schrader,  MBA  W,  1882, 
p.  426  ff. ;  Boiiavia,  Bab.  and  Or.  Record,  iii. ;  Tylor,  PSBA  xii. 
1S1-1S4).  In  all  parts  of  the  modem  Sem.  world  holy  trees  are 
still  found  which  are  visited  with  prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  on 
which  bits  of  cloth  torn  from  the  garments  are  hung  to  serve 
as  reminders  of  the  worshipper  (Doughty,  Arabia  Deeerta,  L 
44Sf. ;  Curtiss,  Ursem.  ReL  pp.  9«ff.,  154 ff.).  For  literature 
on  tree-worship  see  Baudissin,  Studierij  IL  184. 

The  numina  that  inhabited  such  sacred  trees 
were  known  as  their  f'dlim  or  b''dldth,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Thus  in  Arab,  a  palm-tree  that 
imbibed  water  with  its  root-s,  and  did  not  need 
to  be  watered,  was  kno-wn  as  ba'l  (Lane,  Arab. 
Lex.  S.V.).  A  village  near  Gibeah  bore  the  name 
of  Ba'al -tamar,  abbreviated  from  Btth-ba'al- 
tamar,  'house  of  the  ba'al  of  the  pabn'  (see 
below,  iii.  2  ;  Jg  20" ;  Euseb.  Onom.  Sac.  238.  75). 
With  this  Baudissin  (Studien,  ii.  211)  compares 
Zeus  Deraarous,  the  father  of  Herakles-Mellfart 
in  Philo  Byblius  (MiiUer,  FHG  iii.  569,  fr.  2,  24), 
which  represents  a  Sem.  Ba'al-Timdr,  or  Ba'al- 
TimdrCn,  just  as  Zeu3  Karmelos  represents  Ba'al- 
Carmel  (see  below,  4).  With  this  is  also  to  be 
compared  the  river  Tamuras,  in  Strabo  (xvi.  2.  22), 
the  modern  Nahr  DamOr.  Precisely  analogous 
are  the  Arab,  names  of  gods  Dhu-'Anama  (ZDMG, 
1875,  p.  611)  and  Dhu-1-Malasa  (WeUhausen,  JRate', 
p.  47),  which  describe  the  deities  in  question  as 
owners  of  the  plants  known  as  'anama  and  halofa. 
3.  Animal  ba'als.— In  all  branches  of  the  Sem. 
race  names  of  animals  used  as  proper  names, 
particularly  of  clans  and  of  places,  prove  a  primi- 
tive totemistic  cult. 

Thus  in  the  OT  we  have  the  names  Aiah,'  vulture ' ;  AijaUm, 
'stag';  Arieh,  'lion';  Becher  and  Bichri,  'young  camel'; 
Geinalli,  "  camel ' ;  Ordi,  '  kid ' ;  Deborah,  '  bee ' ;  Dislum, 
•  mounUin  goat ' ;  Zeeb,  '  woU ' ;  Zimron,  '  mountain  ihaep ' ; 
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fagabalk.  'locust';  BeHr,  'swine';  Huliah,  'weasel'; 
amoTf  'MB':  j^unifaA,  'lizard';  Telaim,  'lambs';  Jonah, 
'dove';  Ja'el,  'mountain  coat";  Car  and  Cheran,  'Iamb'; 
CttUb,  'doy';  Lebaoth,  'lions';  Laish,  'lion*;  Hafiasht 
•serpent';  AimraA,  'leopard';  Susah,  'mare';  'Eglah, 
'heifer';  'Bphsr,  ' young  gazelle ' ;  'Achbor,  'mouse';  'Oreb, 
■raven';  'Anid.  'wild  ass';  'EJam,  'vulture';  'Atfralbim, 
'  ecorpionfl ' ;  Parah,  '  cow ' ;  H^ibiah,  '  gazelle  * ;  ^ippor, 
•sparrow';  Zorah,  'hornet';  Pir'am,  'wild  ass';  Par'o^h, 
'  flea ' ;  Rachtl, '  ewe ' ;  $eirah, '  goat ' ;  Shu'al, '  fox ' ;  Shaphan, 
'  badger ' ;  Sfuphuphan,  '  a  kind  of  serpent ' ;  3'oia',  '  worm ' ; 
Ta^th,  'porpoise ' ;  Z^be'on,*  hytena' ;  Sha'albim, '  fox ' ;  Leah, 
'  wild  cow ' ;  Aun,  '  fish  * ;  ^oglah,  '  partridge '  (list  taken  from 
Gray,  Hfb.  Proper  Nanus,  p.  88f.l  For  similar  animal  names 
among  the  Arabs  and  Syrians  se*  W,  R.  Smith,  JPh  ix.  75-100 ; 
Noldde,  ZDMG,  1866,  pp.  148-187.  The  worship  of  the  bullock 
among  the  Hebrews  is  attested  by  Ex  82*'',  1  K  12^>',  Hos  8i> 
10°  18^,  and  by  the  survival  of  T3K,  'bullock,'  as  a  title  of 
Jahweh.  Such  place  names  as  Beth-car,  '  house  of  the  lamb ' ; 
Beth-lebaoth,  'house  of  hons';  Beth-nimrah,  'house  of  the 
leopard  ' ;  Beth-hoglah,  '  house  of  the  partridge,'  are  analogous 
to  Beth'Dagon,  Beth-El,  Beth-Shemesh,  compounded  with 
names  of  gods,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  these  places  were 
seat«  of  totemic  animal-worship.  If  the  name  Dagon  be  derived 
from  dag,  'fish,'  this  is  an  additional  evidence  of  Sem.  animal- 
worship  (see  Daoon).  The  *<'lrlm,  '  hairy  ones,  he-goat«,'  of 
Lt  IV,  Is  1321  84",  2  Ch  11",  like  the  hairy  Jinn  of  tile  Arabs 
(W.  R.  Smith,  p.  119  ff.),  are  survivals  of  the  same  sort  of  cult. 
In  Arabia  we  find  also  Aaad,  'lion';  ifatr,  'vulture';  'Arif, 
•  bird  of  prey  ■  (see  Arabs,  i.  3) ;  In  Babylonia,  SIH-SHA  §  -  Btl- 
Mo^t,  'lord  of  the  wild  boar.' 

Totemic  animals  were  classed  by  OT  writers 
along  'with  other  local  namina  under  the  general 
name  of  the  b''dl(m,  but  it  was  not  Semitic  usage 
to  speak  of  the  ba'al  of  an  animal  as  one  spoke  of 
the  ba'al  of  a  spring  or  of  a  tree.  The  bullock 
was  worshipped  directly,  not  the  ba'al  of  the 
bullock  (yet  compare  BU-shahi  above).  The  reason 
for  this,  apparently,  was  a  stronger  sense  of  person- 
ality in  tne  animal.  It  was  an  individual  like 
a  man,  while  a  spring  or  tree  was  not  an  indi- 
ridual  but  an  abode  of  one.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is  the  name  Ba'al-zebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron,  whose  oracle  was  consulted  by  Ahaziah 
(2  K  !*•  •-  '•  ").  If  the  text  be  sound,  this  means 
'owner  of  flies' ;  so  LXX  BdoX  /iwa  0ebi.  Baudissin 
(PRl?  ii.  515)  compares  Zei)i  dTri/xuios  in  Pans.  v. 
14.  1,  viii.  26.  7 ;  Clem,  of  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  38, 
ed.  Dindorf  (of.  Pliny,  EN  x.  28  [40].  75  ;  Aelian, 
Nat.  Anim.  v.  17),  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  cult  of  this  deity  was  of  Sem.  origin.  The 
name  Ba' al-Zebub  occurs  nowhere  else  than  in  the 
passage  just  cited  in  2  Kings.  Cheyne  {EBi  i.  407) 
holds  that  this  form  is  a  contemptuous  Jewish  per- 
version of  Ba'al-zebul  — Be' el-zebul,  'owner  of  the 
dwelling,'  the  form  which  occurs  in  the  best  MSS 
of  Mt  10=»  12",  Mk  3",  Lk  1 1'»-  '«•  (see  below,  6).  If 
BO,  this  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  flies,  and  the 
one  instance  of  a  compounding  of  Ba'al  with  the 
name  of  an  animal  disappears  (see  Baalzebub). 

4.  Ba'als  of  mountains. — The  sanctity  of  moun- 
tains among  all  the  Semites  was  due,  perhaps,  to 
the  awe  which  their  grandeur  inspired,  perhaps  to 
their  connexion  with  clouds  and  storms. 

In  Arabia,  Sinai  was  counted  holy  from  the  earliest  times 
(Ex  81  4*^  2413).     Its  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  moon- 

gnd  Sin.  It  retained  its  sanctity  down  to  a  late  date  (1  K  l&S). 
ther  Arabian  holy  mountains  were  illrft,  Taur,  Tabir, 
Ko'aika'&n,  and  'Arafftt  (v.  Kremer,  Culturgegchicht*  det 
Orients,  U.  14).  In  Ethiopic  dabr  means  both  '  mountain '  and 
'  monastery.'  According  to  Dt  12^,  Jer  2*>  3«  ITS,  Ezk  6i3  20M, 
1  K  14^,  2  K  194  1710,  Is  bV,  II09  4",  the  Canaanites  and 
Hebrews  sacrificed  '  upon  every  hi(,'h  hill.'  So  conspicuous 
was  this  cult  that  it  seemed  to  the  Aramaeans  that  the  pods  of 
the  Hebrews  were  gods  of  the  hills  (I  K  20''^-  2S).  The  fofiowing 
holy  mountains  are  known  in  Canaan: — llor  (Nu  2026IT.),  Peor 
(Nu  23'«'),  Nebo  (In  S.-'.*-'  34'),  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Babylonian  god  Nebo  (Is  4fll) ;  the  hill  at  Kiriath-Jearim  where 
the  ark  was  kept  (1  8  71),  the  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moriab 
(On  221  U).  zion  (Is  22  »  and  often),  the  Mount  of  Olives  (2  8  l-l^, 
1  V  U'),  Mifliah  (Jg  201  18.26  28  211.15,  1  8  7»),  Ramah  (1  S  7" 
gi7-i4  IK  23)^  riibeah  (1  S  1 05  1-1),  Oiheon  (1  K  3<),  the  mountain  at 
Ophrah  (Jg  H»i).  KUl  mid  Oerizim  (I>t  274- n,  JosSMas,  Jn  4»), 
rab<)r(Jg40H  I*.  IIo8il).Cannel(l  K  18'■"•8'>),Gilead(Gn814^»4), 
Hernion  (Jerome,  On'im.  6'oc.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  90,  19  ff. ;  Euseb. 
Onfjm,  8,v.  'Ac/»ua.i).  In  the  case  of  Hernion  the  ancient 
sanctity  is  still  attested  Ity  the  niiTiicrnup  rninq  nf  temples  that 
remain  upon  its  slopes.  "The  word  batndti,  wliich  in  the  OT  has 
come  to  be  the  general  designation  of  seats  of  idolatrous 
orship,  seems  to  den'^te  primarily   a  '  heigttt.'     It  Is  thus  a 


witness  to  tbs  wlda  difTusIon  of  worship  on  biU-topa  (see  High 
Placb).  Among  the  Phtfiuicians,  Philo  Bybhus  names  Anti- 
lebanon,  Lebanon,  Easios,  and  Brathy  as  holy  mountains 
(Miiller,  FHG  p.  666,  frag.  !,  7).  Baudissin  (Sftidtsn,  ii.  247) 
conjectures  that  Brathy  is  a  corruption  of  Tabor.  Strabo 
(xri.  2. 16  f.)  also  mentions  a  sacred  promontory  near  Tripolis. 
For  holy  mountains  in  tho  Phcen.  colonies  see  Baudissin, 
Sixidien,  ii.  249,  For  hol^  mountains  in  Northern  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  see  Baudissin,  ii.  246.  For  modern  survivals  of 
this  cult  see  Curtiss,  Ursem.  Bel.  p.  153  ff. 

The  divinities  that  inhabited  these  mountains 
were  their  b''alim.  The  name  of  Serbal,  the 
traditional  Sinai,  is  probably  compounded  ■with 
ba'al.  An  Egyptian  text  speaks  of  the  '  ba'al 
upon  the  mountains'  (W.  M.  MUUer,  Asien  u. 
Europa,  p.  309).  In  Canaan  we  find  Ba'al-Pe'or 
(Nu  25>-»,  Dt  4«,  Hos  9",  Ps  106^),  or  simply  Pe'or, 
as  the  name  of  the  god  (Nu  25'*  31i«,  Jos  22",  cf. 
Beth-Pe' or,  DtZ'^  etc.);  Bam6th-ba'al,  'the  high 
places  of  the  ba'al'  (^u  2'>"  23"-,  Jos  13") ;  Har- 
hab-ba'alah,  '  mount  of  the  4a'(2;aA'(  Jos  lS^);Zeits 
Atabyrios=Ba.'aX-'Xa.hot  (Gesenius,  Thes.  s.v.  iian) ; 
Ba'al-Hermon  (Jg  3',  1  Ch  5^=) ;  Zeus  Kamulos 
=  Ba'al-Carmel  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  78);  among  the 
Phcenicians,  Ba'al-Lebanon  {CIS  5),  probably  the 
same  as  the  god  '  Amurru,  lord  of  the  mountain ' 
(Reisner,  Hymn.  p.  139,  lines  143,  145;  cf.  KAT' 
433),  and  Zei>s  6peios  of  Philo  Byblius ;  Ba'li-ra'si 
=  Ba'al-ra's,  'ba'al  of  the  promontory'  (Shal- 
maneser  11.,  fragment  of  annals,  KIB  i.  141) ;  Zeus 
.K'a«o«= Ba'al- Kasiw,  'ba'al  of  the  precipice,' in 
Nabatsean  inscriptions  I'sp  rhs  (Baudissin,  Studien 
ii.  238)  ;  at  Carthage,  Saturnus  Balcaranensis— 
Ba'al-Karnaim,  '  ba'al  of  the  two  horns,'  who 
was  worshipped  on  a  two-peaked  mountain  near 
Carthage,  the  modern  Jebel  bfl  ^umein,  where  a 
temenos  and  altar  have  been  discovered  vrith 
hundreds  of  stel8e,  dating  from  the  2nd  and 
3rd  cents.  A.D.,  bearing  the  inscription  'Satumo 
Balcaranensi,  domino,  magno,  sancto,  augusto' 
(Toutain,  Milanges  icole  fran^.,  Rome,  1892,  pp. 
1-124,  pi.  i.-iv.). 

5.  Ba'als  of  stones. — Among  the  Semites,  as 
among  other  primitive  peoples,  ma^^ebdth,  or 
fetish-stones,  were  reverenced  as  abodes  of  spirits. 

Among  the  Arabs  the  most  famous  instance  is  the  black  stone 
at  Mecca,  which  still  forms  the  religious  centre  of  the  Mushm 
world.  There  was  also  a  holv  stone  at  the  sanctuary  of  al-'Uzza 
at  Nabla  ( WelUiausen,  He^ie  '^,  p.  3i»),  and  at  the  sanctuary  of  the 
god  of  I'etra  (Suidas,  e.v.  Zeus  aprTjs  ;  Epiphan.  Pananon,  Ii.). 
The  probibi  tions  of  the  Law  assume  that  such  stones  were  stand, 
ing  in  all  parts  of  Canaan,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Israelites  as 
part  of  the  worship  of  Jahweh  (Lv  261,  Dt  128  lesa,  Jer  2^7  3»). 
The  following  holv  stones  are  particularly  mentioned:  the  twelve 
pillars  at  Smai  (Ex  244);  'Lot's  Wife '  (On  1988);  the  stones  at 
Oilgal,  '  the  cir.ie  '  (Jos  48-20) ;  the  stone  at  Beth-Shemesh  (1  S 
6i»),  at  Zor'ah  (Jg  13IS) ;  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  at  Bethleheni 
(On  352O) ;  the  stone  of  Bohan  (Jos  166  iglV)  ;  the  stone  Zoheleth, 
near  Jerusalem  (1  K  1^)  ;  the  '  foundation-stone '  in  the  'Temple 
(Bab.  Talm.  Yoma,  54a)  ;  the  stone  of  help  at  Mizpah  (1  S  71'-^) ; 
the  stone  'Ejel,  near  Gibeah(l  S  201»);  the  stone  at  Bethel  (Gn 
2818-22  3113  3611),  at  Ophrah  (Jg  6»),  at  Shechem  (Jos  24«,  Jg  m) ; 
the  stones  on  Ebal  (Dt  27<),  on  Mount  Gilead  (Gn  3145-52).  Among 
the  Phoenicians  the  name  ?ur,  Tj're,  'rock,' is  perhaps  derived 
from  the  sacred  stone  of  the  local  god.  Coins  of  feeleucia,  in 
Pieria,  bear  the  inscription  'Zeus  Kasios,*  and  show  an  upright 
stone  standing  in  a  temple  (Mionnet,  Midailles  Ant-  v.  276  f.). 
The  goddesses  of  Oebal  and  of  Paphos  were  siniilarly  represented 
(see  'AsHT.MtT,  4),  so  also  in  Syria  the  god  Ela^abal  at  Emesa 
(Cohen,  Di^srriptiond^a  inannaies.p.  630ff.,Nos.  126-129,  pi.  xv. 
127).  At  >'isil)i9  in  the  4th  cent,  there  was  a  similar  holy  stone 
(Beitr.  z.  Alli-rthvm.':kunde,  18b0,  p.  772;  see  MabsSbIii).  For 
stone-worship  in  modern  Arabia  see  Zwenier,  Arabia,  pp.  36,  39, 
284,  and  for  modern  Syria  see  Curtiss,  tfrnem.  Bel.  p.  90  ff. 

Similar  in  character  to  the  mai^^fbaih,  or  'standing  stones' 
were  the  i^a7/i7n(i?ifm,  which  along  with  altars,  'dsh&rirn,  and 
idols  formed  part  of  the  eiiuiiiment  of  high  places  (Lv  20-"',  Is  17» 
27»,  Ezk  64- «,  2Ch  144- I'l  :h<-).  In  the  Palmyrcne  inscription 
(de  Vogii6,  op.  cit.  12.'la)  a  hamviAna  is  dedicated  to  the  sun.  In 
an  inscription  from  Cm  el-' Awamid  (C/.'^'  8)  and  in  the  Ma'sub 
inscription  (lioflniann, '  I'hon.  Inschr,' ^0'^;  xxxvi.,  1890,  p.  20  ff.) 
the  deity  '/.'/-/inmnidn  occurs.  Over  2000  inscriptions  on  small 
upright  stela),  like  gravestones,  from  Carthnge,  hoar  the  inscrip. 
tion,  "To  the  Ijidy  Tanit,  face  of  Ila'al,  an<l  to  the  Lord  La'al- 
}\aminAn,  so  and  so  has  dedicated  this.'  Ba'al-hamm.'in  is  also 
mentioned  frequently*  In  inscrijitions  from  Malta,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia.  In  three  inscriptions  (C'/5  404.  40f> ;  Eiiting,  'liarlh. 
Inschr.  123)  the  dedication  is  to  Itammdn  without  the  prefixed 
Ba'al.  Rashi  first  suggested  that  /lammdn  was  derived  from  the 
lats  Heb.  and  Rabbinic  word  hammd,  '  sun,'  and  translated  it 
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*  ■nn-tma^M* — ftn  opinion  that  has  been  followed  by  many  modern 
Teraions  and  commentators  ;  but  this  transiation  is  unknown  to 
the  ancient  reraionfl.  LXX  renders  ^v\tva,  fiieKvytiara,  tliiuXa^ 
TeM'i^.  vi^Xa ;  Jerome,  simuiacrat  delubra.  No  support  is 
afiorded  to  this  theory  by  the  fact  ttiat  a  hammdna  is  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  since,  according  to  2  Ch  34*,  the  hammdnim  belonged 
to  *  the  bfd'lXm '  in  general.  That  Ba'at-hammdn  had  solar 
attributes,  or  that  the  name  means  'owner  of  the  sun  '  or  *  glow- 
ing ba'ai,*  has  not  been  proved.  Ba'ai  is  never  compounded  with 
ikemeth,  *  the  sun,'  or  with  the  names  of  any  of  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  (sea  below,  8);  it  is  unnatural,  therefore,  to  regard 
l^mmdn  as  a  synonym  of  themeth.  To  take  it  as  an  adjective, 
'glowing,'  agreeing  with  Ba'ai,  is  also  without  analogy  (see  below, 
xoX  The  suggestion  of  Renan  {CIS  I.  i.  2SSf.),  that  tiammdn 
is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  god  Amun  Ba,  is  untenable,  because 
in  Heb.  his  name  appears  as  'Amon.  'The  theory  of  Hal6vy 
{Miiangu,  p.  426),  that  t^ammdn  is  Mt.  Amanus,  ana  that  Ba'ai- 
J^ammdn  is  the  B<£al  of  this  mountain,  is  more  in  accordance 
with  Sem.  analogy  ;  but  in  the  Bab.-Assyr.  inscriptions  Amanus 
appears  as  Amana  without  the  strong  initial  ^tturaL  It  is  also 
bard  to  se«  how  objects  used  in  the  cult  of  this  deit^  should  have 
been  called  '  Amanuses.'  For  such  a  usage  there  is  no  analogy 
in  the  worship  of  other  mountain-gods.  We  seem  accordingly  to 
be  shut  up  to  the  new  that  Ixammdn  is  a  cult-object  of  unknown 
et>'mology,  and  that  Ba'al-liammdn  is  the  deity  that  inhabits 
this  object.  This  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  analog^'  of 
such  names  as  Ba'al-lamar,  '  Ba'ai  of  the  palm,'  and  Ba'<!UUh- 
Wir,  '  Ba'alath  of  the  welL'  From  the  OT  references  it  appears 
that  the  h.ammdn\m  were  artificial  products,  '  the  work  of  their 
fingers '  (Is  178),  that  they  '  rose  up '  (la  279) '  above  the  altars ' 
(2  Ch  S4<),  that  they  could  be  '  cut  off '  (Lv  26»>),  '  broken  '  (Ezk 
8*),  and  'hewn  down'  (Ezk  68^  2  C!h  347).  These  expressions 
e«em  most  applicable  to  stone  pillars  similar  to  the  ma^^ibdtk. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  none  of  the  passages  where  iyim- 
mdnim  are  mentioned  are  ma^^ibCth  mentioned.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  }iamindnim  are  combined  \vith  the  'dshirim  in  Is  17** 
279,  2  Ch  34*.  7,  just  as  the  massebdth  and  the  'dihfrim  are 
ordinarily  combined.  This  suggests  that  the  Ixammdnlm  are 
only  variant  forms  of  the  inai\tb6th,  perhaps  artificially  hewn, 
while  the  latter  were  native  rock.  In  all  probability  the  steles 
dedicated  to  Ba'at-hammdn  at  (Carthage  and  otiier  Ph<Bn. 
colonies  were  just  such  fyammdnlTn. 

A  survival  of  stone-worship  is  seen  In  proper  names  com- 
pounded with  |<lr,  lis,  '  rock,'  e.g.  Zuri-el,  '  my  rock  is  a  god ' ; 
Zur-Shaddai, '  a  rock  is  Shaddai ' ;  Eti-^ur,  '  my  god  is  a  rock ' ; 
^eth-^ur, '  house  of  rock ' ;  and,  in  the  Panammu  inscription  from 
Zenjirli.  Bar-^r,  'son  of  rock' (Lidzbarski,  yord.^em.  Epig.  p. 
442).  In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  should  probably  estimate 
the  use  ot  Z<it  as  a  name  of  Jahweh  pt  32->-15-  is.30f.,  i  s  22, 
2  S  225- 1 «;  U  1710  8029,  Hab  in  etC-X  The  prop*  name  iiif- 
pah,  '  hot  stone,'  probably  refers  to  a  meteoric  stone  or  supposed 
'  thunderbolt'  that  was  reverenced  as  a  fetish. 

The  sacred  stone  was  regarded  as  the  residence 
of  a  divinity,  and  therefore  was  known  as  beth-el, 
'abode  of  deity'  (cf.  Gn  28"-^,  where  Jacob  calls 
the  stone  that  he  sets  up  beth-el,  and  Gn  31",  where 
God  says,  '  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,  where  thou 
didst  anoint  a  massebah,  where  thou  didst  vow  a 
vow ').  This  name  for  holy  stones  was  common  aI«o 
among  the  Phoenicians,  from  whom  it  spread  to  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  as  /SoirvXo;,  /3wn!Xior  (see 
Stones). 

The  diWne  proprietor  of  the  '  house  of  deity '  was 
its  ba'ai,  just  a.^  the  human  owner  of  a  house  was 
its  ba'ai;  e.g.  Ba'al-hamman,  'owner  of  the  stele,' 
in  the  numerous  Punic  inscriptions  referred  to 
above.  The  form  Ba' al-massebah  does  not  happen 
to  occur,  but  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  Sem.  habits 
of  thought,  and  is  the  necessary  counterpart  to  the 
conception  of  the  massebah  as  a  beth-el. 

6.  Ba  als  of  sanctuaries. — In  a  few  cases,  ap- 
parentli|-,  the  ba'ai  is  not  named  from  the  sacred 
object  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  reside,  but  from 
the  sacred  enclosure  that  surrounds  this  object. 
The  Sabsean  goddess  Dhat  Him^,  '  she  of  the  holy 
ground '  {ZDMG,  1877,  p.  84),  thus  takes  her  name 
from  her  temenos.  A  similar  formation  seems  to 
be  found  in  rmn.i  nSya  {CIS  41),  which  with  Renan 
is  probably  to  be  rendered  '  Bn'alat  of  the  inner 
sanctuary."  After  this  analogy  also  we  should 
perhaps  interpret  Bal-addiris  ( =iin  Syn),  who  was 
worshipped  at  Signs,  in  Nuinidia  (C/Z,  viii.  5279; 
Suppl.  19l21-19I'-'3).  If  Eaal-zebul  be  the  correct 
residing  in.stead  of  Bn'nl-Zcbub  (see  above,  3),  then 
this  'ba'ai  of  the  dwelling'  may  take  his  name 
from  the  sanctuarj'  in  which  he  was  worshipped 
(but  see  below,  8). 

7.  Ba  als  of  places. — In  the  foregoing  cases  we 
are  told  what  the  particular  natural  phenomenon 


was  with  which  the  ba'ai  was  connected.  In  other 
cases  the  phenomenon  is  not  mentioned,  but  tht 
ba'ai  is  named  from  the  place  in  which  he  was 
worshipped.  Thus  in  Canaan  we  find  Ba'al-Me'on 
(Nu  3'2»,  Jos  13",  Ezk  25»,  1  Ch  5»),  Baal-Shalishah 
(2  K  4«),  Ba'al-Hazor  (2  S  13»») ;  in  Phoenicia,  Ba'al- 
Sidon(C/S3),  Baal-Tyre  (Hoffmann,  AGGxxxvl, 
1890,  p.  19),  Baalat-Gebal  {CIS  1,  177);  in  Syria, 
Belos  of  Apamea  {CIL  xii.  1277) ;  in  Asia  Minor, 
Baal-Tarsus  (Scholz,  Gotzendienst,  149),  Ba'ai- 
Gazur  (Head,  Hist.  Num.  631).  In  all  these  cases  we 
must  suppose  that  the  divinity  was  connected  with 
some  striking  physical  phenomenon,  only  we  are 
not  told  what  this  was,  but  are  merely  given  the 
name  of  the  town  where  it  was  located.  Sometimes 
we  know  from  other  sources  that  there  were  sacred 
springs,  trees,  or  stones  in  the  places  in  question. 

8.  Celestial  ba'als. — The  object  with  which  the 
divinity  was  connected  was  not  necessarily  situated 
on  the  earth ;  it  might  be  the  sky,  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  some  atmospheric  phenomenon. 
Thus  in  Palmyrene,  Phoenician,  and  Punic  inscrip- 
tions we  find  frequent  mention  of  Be'el-sh'mayin, 
Ba'al-shamem.  This  name  is  not  derived  from 
shemcsh,  'sun,'  as  many  have  supposed,  on  the 
strength  of  identifications  of  this  god  with  the  sua 
by  late  Greek  ^^Titers,  but  is  derived  from  thamayxm, 
'  sky,'  as  Augustine  (Qumst.  in  Jud.  xvi.)  correctly 
translates,  '  Balsamem  quasi  dominum  coeli  Punici 
intelliguntur  dicere.'  It  does  not  mean  'Lord  of 
Heaven '  in  any  abstract  theological  sense,  but '  the 
one  who  lives  in  the  sky.'  It  is  thus  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  Sabaean  god,  DhU-SamAict,  '  he  of 
the  sky.'  Ba' al-Shamem  is  the  Sem.  counterpart 
of  Varuna,  Oipams,  among  the  Indo-Europeans.  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that,  while  the  latter 
worship  the  sky  directly,  the  former  worship  the 
ba'ai  of  the  sky  (Lidzbarski,  Ephemeris,  i.  3). 

Closely  connected  with  Ba'al-shamem  in  concep- 
tion is  Ba'al-z^phon  (zaphon),  '  owner  of  the  north.' 
This  was  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  Red  Sea  (Ex 
14'- ',  Nu  33').  A  goddess,  Ba'alat-zaphdn,  was  also 
worshipped  at  Memphis  (W.  M.  Miiller,  Asien  u. 
Europn,  p.  315).  In  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser 
III.  {KIB  ii.  26  f.)  a  peak  of  Lebanon  bears  the 
name  Ba' ali-sapuna  (cf.  Sargon,  Annals,  204).  In 
the  treaty  between  Ba'ai,  king  of  Tyre,  and  Esar- 
haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  one  of  the  gods  mentioned 
'm  Ba'al-sajnunu  {KAT'  357).  There  was  a  town 
Zaphon  in  Gad  (Jos  13",  Jg  12'),  also  in  Southern 
Palestine  {KIB  v.,  No.  174,  16),  but  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  this  god  can  have  derived  his  name 
from  eitlier  of  these  insi^ificant  places,  since  his 
cult  spread  all  the  way  from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt. 
Zaph6n  is  rather  an  abbreviation  of  Ba' al-zdpnon, 
and  that  in  its  turn  of  Bcth-ba' alzaph6n,  just  as 
we  find  the  series  71/a'<5n,  Ba'al-Md'6n,  a.na  Beth- 
ba'al-MaCn  (Nu  32^-  ^,  Jos  13").  Moreover, 
Zaph6n  alone  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  deity  in  the 
Phcen.  proper  names  jtsia  from  Abydo8(C/5  108), 
jEi-i^y  from  Carthage  ((7/5265),  '^i'XExfrom  Carthage 
{CIS  207,  857).  The  last  name  is  Ba'al-zdph^ 
with  the  elements  reversed.  The  name  Gir-^aptinu, 
'  client  of  ZSiph6n,'  appears  also  as  the  name  of  an 
eponym  in  the  time  of  .'Vshurbanipal  (KIB  i.  207, 
iv.  139).  These  names  throw  light  upon  the  Heb. 
proper  names  Zaphon,  Zephon,  Zephonites,  Ziphion. 
If  ZdphCn  is  a  god,  we  may  eituer  suppose  with 
Gray  {Heb.  Pr.  Names,  p.  135)  that  this  is  a  case 
of  compounding  two  divine  names,  like  .Jahweh- 
Elohini,  or,  more  probably,  we  may  regard  Zaphon, 
'  the  north,'  as  an  object  that  might  either  be 
worshipped  directly  or  be  regarded  as  the  abode  of 
a  deity,  so  that  the  god  might  be  called  indiffer- 
ently Zaph&n  or  Ba' rilZaphCn.  The  sanctity  of 
the  north  as  the  dwelling-iplace  of  the  gods  is  widely 
attested  among  the  Semites  (Is  14";  cf.  Baetbgen, 
Beitrdge,  p.  22 1. ;  Baudl-fsin,  Studien,  i.  278).   Ba'ai- 
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fdpfuSn,  '  owner  of  the  north,'  accordingly,  is 
nearly  eynonymous  with  Ba'al-shdmem,  'owner 
of  the  sky,'  although  in  the  Phcen.  pantheon  the 
two  deities  existed  side  by  side  (KAT*  357).  The 
name  Ba'al-zcbul,  'owner  of  the  dwelling'  (see 
above,  3  and  6),  may  be  given  with  reference  to 
this  heavenly  abode  rather  than  with  reference  to 
an  earthly  sanctuary  (so  Cheyne,  EBi  514). 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  was 
universal  among  the  ancient  Semites  (cf.  Baethgen, 
Beitrage,  p.  61  ;  Grunwald,  Eigennamen,  pp.  3U-3d  ; 
Jastrow,  Mel.  Bab.'p^.  134, 151 ;  A'^ T* pp.  361-370)  ; 
but,  as  noted  above,  it  was  not  customary  to  speak 
of  the  b''dltm  of  these  celestial  objects  as  one  spoke 
of  the  ba'al  of  the  sky  or  the  ba'al  of  the  north. 
Like  animals,  they  seemed  to  possess  personality, 
and  were  worshipped  directly  as  gods  rather  than 
as  the  abodes  of  gods.  By  the  Hebrews  they  were 
spoken  of  collectively,  not  as  the  b'altni,  but  as 
'the  host  of  heaven.'  The  same  holds  true  of 
atmospheric  phenomena.  Ramman,  'thunder' 
(KAT^HI);  Begem,  'storm';  Barak,  'liybtning' 
(KAT*  446)  ;  Beshejih,  'flame'  {KAT'  478)  ;  Biz- 
pah,  'thunderbolt'  (?)  ;  Barad,  'hail';  Malar, 
'  rain ' ;  Geshem,  '  shower  '  ;  ^al,  '  dew ' ;  Horeph, 
'  frost,'  are  shown  by  the  evidence  of  proper  names 
to  have  been  objects  of  worship  in  all  branches  of 
the  Semitic  race  (Grunwald,  Eigennamen,  p.  28  f. ). 
These  phenomena  are  worshipped  directly.  Mam- 
man,  Begem,  Baralf,  and  ResKeph  are  the  gods'  own 
names,  and  we  never  meet  Ba'a^^awiman  or  Ba'ai- 
Regem  as  the  name  of  a  god,  although  such  forma- 
tions are  common  in  names  of  men  (see  below,  9). 
In  this  respect  Semitic  and  Indo-European  nature- 
worship  were  strictly  parallel  (see  Arabs,  I.  i). 

9.  Adopted  ba'als. — Celestial  and  atmospheric 
phenomena  that  could  not  be  reached  in  their 
proper  abodes  like  teiTestrial  b''aUm  often  had 
sanctuaries  built  for  'them  on  earth,  and  thus  by  a 
sort  of  adoption  became  the  b'alim  of  tliese  places. 
Thus  DhU-SamAwi,  '  he  of  the  sky,'  appears  in  the 
Sabaean  inscriptions  also  as  ba'al  of  Baqtr  ;  and  in 
like  va&nneT  Ba' al-shdmem,  'owner  of  the  sky,' is 
baal  of  Tyre  (KAT*  357),  of  the  Phoenician 
colonies  (Baethgen,  Beitr.  p.  25),  and  of  Palmyra 
(de  Vogiii,  op.  cit.  50).  Ba'al -zdjihdn,  'owner  of 
the  north,'  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  also  a  ba'al  of 
Kgyiit  and  of  Phoenicia.  Shams,  '  the  suu,'  is  in  the 
SaUeau  inscriptions  also  ba'alat  of  Guhfat  (CIS 
iv.  11.  1)  and  ba'alat  of  Gabbaran  (CIS  iv.  43.  3). 
The  sun  was  the  ba'al  of  Ba'al-bek  (Heliopolis), 
and  Marduk,  the  spring  sun,  was  the  bcl  of  Babylon. 
bin,  the  moon-god,  was  the  6^/ of  Ur  and  of  yanan 
(Lidzbarski,  Nurdsem.  Epig.  p.  444,  pi.  xxiv.),  and 
iu  Palmyra  a  god  bore  the  name  Yarchi-bul  (SunT), 
'  the  moon  is  ba'al.'  On  a  Syrian  seal  (Lidzbarski, 
Epiiemeris,  i.  12)  the  name  Ba'al-Begem  appears, 
which  shows  tliat  iu  some  districts  Begem,  '  the 
storm,'  bad  become  the  local  ba'al.  Similarly, 
various  '&dh6nim,  m'lakhitn,  'ashtarOth,  and  other 
tribal  gods,  that  had  orijiinally  no  connexion  with 
physical  phenomena,  nii;,'ht  become  the  b''dlim  of 
certain  jilaces,  through  tlie  circumstance  that  their 
worshippers  settled  in  these  places.  Thus  Jahweh 
became  for  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  ba'al  of  Canaan, 
Melkart  for  the  Phoenicians  the  ba'al  of  Tyre,  and 
Ashtart  for  the  Gebalites  the  ba'alat  of  Gebal. 
Certain  local  b^dltm  also  became  so  important  that 
their  cults  migrated  to  other  cities,  so  that  tliey 
became  the  b'  dlim  of  these  new  places.  Under 
the  name  of  Zeiis  Atabyrios  the  cult  of  Ba' al-Tahor 
sjjread  to  Rhodes  and  Sicily  (Baudissin,  Studien, 
ii.  '247).  Zeus  Katios  (  =  Ba  al-^a^w)  was  also  the 
ba' III  of  Pelusium  (Strabo,  xvi.  2.  33  ;  Philo  Bybl.  in 
Miiller,  FUG  p.  568).  Melkart,  the  ba'al  oilyxe, 
was  also  worshipped  at  Carthage  and  the  otlier 
Phcen.  colonies.  Ba'al  IJarran.  was  also  one  of  the 
gods  of  Sam'al  (Lidzbarski,  Nordsem.  Epig.  444, 
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pi.  xxiv.).  In  such  cases  as  these,  where  b''altm 
were  not  originally  connected  with  sanctuaries,  but 
became  their  proprietors  by  adoption,  they  might 
have  individual  personal  names  ;  ordinarily  they 
were  nameless,  and  were  known  merely  Dy  the 
locality  in  which  they  had  their  abode. 

10.  Departmental  ba'als.  —  The  ba'als  studied 
thus  far  all  derived  their  titles  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  'proprietors'  of  certain  physical 
objects  or  places.  'This  usage  of  the  di\ine  name 
corresponds  to  the  meaning  '  owner '  or  '  citizen  '  of 
the  common  noun  ba'al.  The  question  now  arise* 
whether  the  divine  name  is  also  used  like  the  com. 
mon  noun  in  the  sense  of  '  possessor  of  an  activity.' 
Numina,  which  preside  over  abstract  qualities  01 
activities,  are  very  common  in  the  Indo-European 
religions,  and  by  Usener  (Gotternamen)  have  been 
entitled  'departmental  deities.'  Of  the  existence 
of  such  bf'dlim  in  the  Semitic  religions  there  is  no 
clear  evidence.  At  the  temple  of  Deir  el-Qal'a, 
near  Beirut,  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  honour 
of  BaX/ia/jKiiJtjs,  JiaXtiapmliS.  This  name  is  translated 
Kotpavo!  KUfiu)!/,  'leader  of  dances '  (le  Bas,  1855  = 
Kaibel,  Epig.  Gr.  835),  which  indicates  that  the 
Phffin.  original  is  Ba'al-Marq6d.  MarqSd  is  evi- 
dently a  derivative  of  raqaa,  'dance,'  and  may 
express  the  abstract  idea  of  '  dancing.'  This  inter- 
pretation seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  Greek 
transl.ation.  In  this  case  we  have  a  ba'al  who  pre- 
sided over  a  human  activity,  like  the  Indo-European 
departmental  deities.  Marq6d,  however,  also  de- 
notes '  dancing-place,'  and  may  have  been  the  name 
of  the  locality  where  the  temple  was  situated. 
'  Owner  of  the  dancing-place '  could  easUy  hava 
been  paraiihrased  in  Greek  as  '  leader  of  dances.' 
In  this  case  we  have  simply  a  ba'al  who  takes  his 
name  from  the  locality  where  he  is  worshipped, 
like  all  the  other  ba'als  we  have  studied  thus  far. 

In  an  inscription  from  Cyprus  (CIS  i\)  we  meet 
NETO  SvD.  This  is  commonly  read  Ba'al-marpe, 
'possessor  of  healing,'  or  Ba' at-m'rappe,  '  Baal  the 
healer,'  in  which  case  we  have  another  departmental 
ba'al;  but  marpe,  'healing-place,'  or  m'rappe, 
'  htaler,'  may  equally  well  have  been  the  name  of  a 
medicinal  spring  of  which  this  ba'al  was  the  owner. 
This  will  then  be  a  local  ba'al  of  the  familiar  type. 

In  JgS'^  Q*  mention  is  made  of  Ba'al-berith  (cf.  9** 
El-berith).  This  is  commonly  interpreted  'Ba'al 
of  the  covenant.'  The  'covenant'  is  then  under- 
stood of  the  relation  between  the  deity  and  his 
worshippers  (Baethgen,  Sayce),  or  of  an  alliance 
between  Israelites  and  Canaanites  (Bertheau, 
Kittel),  or  of  an  alliance  between  Shechem  and 
neighbouring  Canaanite  towns  (Ewald,  Kuenen, 
W'tllhausen,  Cheyne),  or  of  agreements  in  general, 
as  Zfl.s"Op^-.os  (Nbldeke,  ZDMG  xlii.,  1888,  p.  478). 
On  any  of  these  interpretations  the  nanin  stands 
without  confirmation  elsewhere  in  the  OT,  and 
without  analogy  in  the  whole  field  of  Semitic  re- 
ligion. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  reasonable 
to  suspect  textual  corruption  in  the  passa^re  in 
Judges.  Instead  of  nnj,  b'rith,  we  should  perhaps 
read  nna,  b'rHth,  '  cypress  '  (Ca  1").  The  woi  slup 
of  a  Phoen.  goddess,  Bfrouth,  is  attested  bj'  Philo 
Bybl.  (Muller,  FHG  ^.  567,  fr.  2,  12).  There  was  a 
famous  holy  tree  at  Shechem  (see  above,  ii.  2).  Or 
perhaps  we  should  read  nnnD,  i'e;'(5<A,  'wells.'  Ba'al- 
b'erOth  would  then  be  the  counterpart  of  Ba'Hath- 
b'er  (.Joa  19").  Less  likely  is  the  suggestion  of 
Bochart  and  Creuzer,  that  we  should  read  Ba'al- 
Ber6th,  Ba'al  of  Beirut  (Berytus). 

Baal-Gad  (Jos  11"  12'  13')  is  commonly  rendered 
'  lord  of  fortune,'  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  deity 
whose  function  it  was  to  bring  good  luck  ;  but  Gad 
is  also  the  name  of  a  cod  in  Is  60",  probably  also  in 
the  proper  names  .l/i(/(?f(/-Carf(  Jos  lo'^)a.ni\Gaddi.El 
(Nu  13"),  6'arfrfi(Nu  13"),  and  the  tribal  name  G(t1. 
The  name  Gad-melek,  'Gad  is  king,'  occurs  on  a 
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Heb.  seal ;  G«rfu-6a/  =  Gncf-6a'rtf  (Hoffmann,  Phcp.n. 
Inscr.  27)  and  such  names  as  Gadi-ya,  Gndi-ilu,  in 
Assyrian  business  documents  (Johns,  Deeds,  No.  275, 
5;  443,  etc.).  For  the  cult  of  this  god  in  Syri.a 
see  Baethgcn  [Beitr,  p.  76),  and  in  Arabia,  \S^eIl- 
hausen  {Meste^,  p.  146) ;  see  '  Gad  '  in  ffDB  and  EBi. 
If  Gad  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  deity  in  Baal- 
Gad,  the  difficulty  arises  that  this  is  an  abnormal 
formation  for  names  of  places.  Such  compounds 
as  Bn  al-Gad,  'the  owner  is  Gad,'  and  Gudvba'l, 
'  Gad  is  the  owner,'  are  common  as  names  of  persons, 
but  not  as  names  of  places  (Gray,  Heb.  Pr.  Nctmcs, 
p.  134).  Ba' al-^apMn  furnishes  no  real  analogy, 
since  ^aphSn  is  not  only  the  name  of  a  god,  but 
also  the  name  of  a  place,  '  the  north.'  If  we  miglit 
suppose  that  Ba'cU-Oad  was  originally  the  name  of 
a  man,  and  that  the  place  was  named  after  him, 
the  difficulty  would  be  solved ;  but  there  are  no 
trustworthy  analogies  for  such  a  procedure.  Baeth- 
gen  (Beitr.  pp.  79,  254)  regards  this  as  a  case  of  the 
synthesis  of  two  deities,  like  ' Ashtnr-Chemosh, 
Atar'Ate,  Jahu-eh-Elohim  ;  but  this  implies  that 
ya'al  had  become  a  proper  name,  and  of  this  there 
13  no  evidence  among  the  Hebrews  or  among  any  of 
the  other  West  Semites  until  a  late  period.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  best  to  follow  with  Stade  {Gesch.  Isr. 
i.  272  n.)  the  analogy  of  the  other  ba'als,  and  to 
regard  Gad  as  the  name  of  the  district  occupied  by 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  The  name  of  .Ba'ai-Gar/ will  then 
be  parallel  to  Ba' al-Judah.  Even  if  Ba'al-Gad 
were  not  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  this  would 
make  no  difference,  for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  b''dUm 
frequently  migrated. 

The  name  en-  '^yn  (CIS  866.  4)  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  equivalent  of  Heb.  Ba'al-yamim, 
'owner  of  days,'  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
Sem.  Kronos ;  but  the  reading  is  very  uncert«ain, 
and  the  name  may  be  the  equivalent  of  Ba'al- 
yammim,  '  owner  of  the  seas. ' 

These  are  all  the  cases  that  can  be  cited  of 
apparent  departmental  bn'als.  All  are  capable  of 
an  interpretation  which  makes  them  local  b'i'als 
of  the  familiar  type.  Accordingly  we  are  probably 
justified  in  concluding  that  ba'als  who  presided 
over  human  activities  or  abstract  qualities  were 
unknown  to  Semitic  thought.  Such  functions 
belonged  rather  to  'ddhdntm,  m'lakhlm,  and  other 
tribal  deities.  Thus  Eshmun,  the  great  god  of  the 
Phoenicians,  was  the  god  of  healing,  and  Ishtar  of 
Babylon  was  known  as  Mu'allidtu,  Mylitta,  the 
goddess  of  childbirth.  From  our  investigation,  we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  b''dllm  were  origin- 
ally all  numina  of  physical  objects  or  localities,  and 
that  the  only  sense  in  which  ba'al  was  used  as  a 
divine  name  was  that  of  '  owner '  or  '  proprietor.' 

iii.  History  of  the  Ba'al-cult.  —  i.  In 
Arabia. — In  South  Arabian  inscriptions  ba'al  is 
constantly  used  to  describe  the  great  gods  as  '  pro- 
prietors '  of  particular  shrines  established  in  their 
honour.  Thus,  Ta'Iab  Riyam,  ba'al  of  Tur'at,  or 
ba'al  of  ^aduman  ;  9agar,  ba'al  of  M.aryab ; 
Ilmakl(&h,  ba'al  of  'Awwam,  or  ba'al  of  Har'an  ; 
"Athtar,  6a'a/ of 'Alam  ;  Shams,  ba'alat  of  Guhfat, 
or  ba'alat  of  Gabbaran  (CIS  iv.  2.  3,  U.  1,'  19. 
2f.,  28.  If.,  41.  2f.,  43.  2f.,  46.  6,  67.  3,  74.  3f., 
80.  2f.,  99.  2ff.,  100.  1).  These  names  all  belong 
to  the  ninth  class  noted  above,  'adopted  ba'als.' 
To  express  the  primary  relation  of  a  god  to  the 
physical  objects  that  he  inhabits,  or  the  sanctuary 
where  he  is  ori^nally  at  home,  the  Miniean  and 
Sabsean  inscriptions  use  dhU  (fem.  dhiit),  '  he  of,' 
'she  of.'  Thus  instead  of  Ba' al-ShSmem  we  meet 
BM-Sam&wi,  '  he  of  tlie  sky,'  who  is  also  ba'al  of 
Baqtr ;  and  similarly  D/idt  ^imay,  DhAt-Ba' dAn, 
Dhdt-Gadrdn,  who  also  become  the  ba'als  of 
various  shrines  (C/Siv.  145,  155). 

In  Ethiopic  bn'al  occurs  as  a  loan-word  in  the 
rersion  of  the  OT  as  s  name  of  the  Canaanitish 


deity,  but  is  not  used  elsewhere.  A  trace  of  the 
old  religious  meaning  of  the  word  survives,  how- 
ever,  in  ba'al,  'feast.  In  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions 
ba'nl  occurs  as  a  designation  of  the  god  of  the 
mountain.  Thus  iSyaSn  cip,  '  in  the  presence  of  the 
ba'al'  (Euting,  Sin.  Insrfir.  S27)  :  also  in  proper 
names,  e.g.  Avsalba'll,  Gnrmnlha'li,  ' Abdalhn  l\ 
(see  Euting).  In  Nabatrcan  the  name  occurs  in 
B'' el-Shamin  (CIS  163,  ef.  176)  and  in  the  personal 
names  Aiti-bH  (C/S  196)  and  Ba'al- Adh^C.  CIS 
192).  This  ba'al  apparently  has  been  borrowed 
from  S\Tia.  In  classical  Arabic  ba'al  is  not  used 
as  a  title  of  divinities.  From  this  W.  R.  Smith 
(109  ff.)  infer-  that  the  b''dltm  were  deities  of 
watered  land  and  of  agriculture,  who  were  un- 
known to  the  desert  Semites,  and  were  first 
woviliipppd  in  the  fruitful  lands  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.      Tliis   conclusion   is  unwarranted, 

( 1 )  because,  as  noted  above,  the  b''dHm  cannot  be 
limited  to  watered  land,  and  b''dltm  of  trees, 
stones,  mountains,  celestial  bodies,  etc.,  can  be 
worsliipped  in  the  desert  as  well  as  anywhere  else  ; 

(2)  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  phrase 
ba'l,  or  what  tlie  ba'l  waters  (  =  'Athtar-land)  or 
a  hii'l-i<a.\m,  is  borrowed  from  the  Aramaic;  (3) 
bcoause  the  word  can  be  used  in  such  expres- 
sions as  'the  (Christian)  Igal  have  the  cross  as 
their  ba'l,'  and  the  verb  ba'ila,  'be  6a7-struck, 
frightened';  (4)  because  the  sacred  mountain  5er6a/ 
is  prob.ably  a  compound  of  sarto  and  ba'l.  These 
are  sufficient  indications  that  ba'l  was  once  a 
designation  of  deities  in  Arabic,  although  in  the 
classical  literature  it  has  dropped  out  of  use  (so 
Noldeke,  ZDMG  xl.,  1886,  p.  174;  Wellhansen, 
Reste',  p.  146  ;  art.  Aeabs,  I.  9).  Instead  of  6a 7, 
dlnl,  which  has  already  begun  to  displace  it  in 
S.ibfpan  and  Min.-pan,  is  commonly  used  in  Arabic 
in  forming  titles  of  gods,  e.g.  DM-l-Halasa,  DhU- 
l-Riffl,  Dhv-l-Kafain,  DhU-'Anama,  T)hai-Anwdt, 
Dh)i.I-I.„hhrt,  DhAt-nima,  DhU-sh-Shard.  These 
all  describe  the  divinity  in  question  as  belonging 
to  a  particular  object  or  locality,  and  are  thus  the 
exact  equivalent  of  ba'al  names.  On  Dhxl-sh- 
Shard,  Wellhausen  (p.  51)  remarks  that  three 
Sharfts  are  known,  all  wooded  thickets  with  water. 
This  god  was  widely  worshipped  in  Arabia  (Well- 
hansen, rip.  rit.  pp.  48-51),  and  was  the  chief  god 
of  the  Nali.itipans  (Baethgen,  Beitr.  pp.  92,  108). 
The  primitive  religion  of  Arabia  was  evidently 
the  worship  of  a  multitude  of  local  numina.  Sub- 
sequently, through  trade  and  shifting  of  popula- 
tion, cults  migrated,  and  gods  became  ba'aU  of 
regions  far  removed  from  their  original  homes. 
Thus  at  Mecca,  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  there 
were  360  diflerent  gods.  Under  Islam  these  old 
b''dHm  still  survive  as  the  jinn  (W.  R.  Smith, 
119  if.)  and  the  ulia  (Zwemer,  Arabia,  p.  47  ff.). 

2.  In  Canaan. — The  earliest  evidence  of  the 
6a'a/-cult  in  Canaan  is  found  in  the  Egyptian 
in.scriptions,  where  6-'-r  (  =  6a'a/)  is  mentioned  as 
a  god  of  the  Canaanites  and  of  the  Hyksos  in- 
vaders (see  E.  Meyer,  Set-Typhon,  p.  47;  ZDMO 
.\.\xi.,  1877,  p.  725;  W.  M.  MiiUer,  Arien,  p,  309). 
In  the  Tellel-Amarna  letters  the  ba'alat  of  Gebal 
is  frequently  mentioned  (KIB  v.,  Nos.  18.  25,  65  ff.  ; 
61.  54).  Ba'al  does  not  occur.  In  the  personal 
names  BH-r/arih  and  Bel-ram,  the  god  may  be  the 
Babylonian  BSl.  It  is  probable  that  the  ideogram 
/.!/  in  these  letters  should  often  be  read  Ba'al  in- 
stead of  Adad  (Hommel,  Altisr.  Ueberlief.  p.  220; 
Kniidtzon,  Beitr.  Ass.  iv.  320  f.  ;  Zimmern,  KAT* 
357).  The  OT  says  that  the  b''dlim  were  the  gods 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  they  were  adopted  by 
Israel  after  the  conquest  of  the  land  (Jg  2"""  10*, 
Hos  2*"")  ;  consequently  it  is  possible  to  leam  a 
gooil  deal  about  them  from  survivals  in  Israel. 
With  the  exception  of  Ba' al-Judah  (2  S  8'),  and 
pnsaitilv  Ba'al-Gad  (Jos  11"),  all  the  place  names 
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In  the  OT  compounded  with  ba'alwere  probably 
derived  from  the  earlier  inhabitants.  The  original 
form  of  mch  names  was  like  Beth-ba'al-Ma'on, 
'  honse  of  the  owner  of  Ma'on '  (Jos  13"),  which 
might  then  be  abbreviated  into  Ba  cU-Ma  on  (Nu 
3S?*)  or  Beth-Ma  on  ( Jer  48*»).  The  following  names 
occur :  Ba' Hathb'' er  or  Baal  (Jog  19«,  1  Ch  4»»), 
Ba'alah  (Jos  15»),  Ba'alath  (Jos  19"),  Bealoth 
(Jos  IS"),  Baal-beHth  (Jg  9«),  Baal-Ham6n  (Ca 
8"),  Ba'al■^afor  (2  S  IS'^),  Baal-J^ermon  (Jg  3'), 
Baal-pTSftm  (2  S  6*),  Ba  al-ShalUhah  (2  K  4«), 
Ba'al-iamar  (Jg  20"),  Ear-hah-ba  dlah  (Jos  15"), 
Kiryath-ba' al  (Jos  IS*").  These  names  are  found 
in  Benjamin,  Gad,  Judab,  Simeon,  Reuben,  Dan, 
so  that  they  witness  to  a  general  diffusion  of  the 
6a'a/-cult  throughout  Canaan.  There  must  hare 
been  innumerable  other  b''Slim  whose  names  have 
not  come  down  to  us,  since,  according  to  Jer  2^ 
IV*  2",  thej;  were  as  numerous  as  the  towns,  and 
were  worshipped  on  every  high  hill  and  under 
every  green  tree.  The  existence  of  6a'a^worship 
in  Phinstia  is  attested  by  the  name  Ba'alzebub 
[Baal-tebul)  at  Ekron  (2K  1«-) ;  in  Edom  by  the 
personal  name  Ba' al-hanan  (Gn  36"'-) ;  in  Moab, 
by  the  names  Ba'al-Peor  (Nu  25'),  Bamcth-ba'al 
(Nu  22").  Beth-ba'al-Ma'on  (Joa  13",  Mesha 
Inter,  lines  9,  30) ;  in  Ammon  perhaps  by  the  per- 
sonal name  Ba'alis  (Jer  40";  see  AMMONITES). 

The  b''6Ulm  who  were  worshipped  in  the  fertile 
region  of  Israel  where  Hosea  lived  were  regarded 
as  the  givers  of  wool  and  flax,  oil  and  wine,  grain, 
vines,  and  fig-trees  (Hos  2'-  ••");  but  it  is  unsafe 
to  infer  from  this  that  all  the  b''alim  of  Canaan 
had  an  agricultural  character.  As  the  names 
just  enumerated  show,  there  were  also  b''allm  of 
springs,  trees,  mountains,  and  cities  that  did  not 
necessarily  have  such  a  character.  The  Old 
Testament  often  combines  the  b''altm  with  the 
'ashtarCth  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the 
'ashtdrClh  were  regarded  as  the  consorts  of  the 
local  b''al!m  {e.g.  Jg  2"  10«,  1  S  V  12'°).  Perhaps 
we  may  suppose  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
meaning  '  husband,'  which  the  common  noun  ba'al 
had,  every  ba'al  was  regarded  as  the  '  husband '  of 
an  'ashtart.  It  was  the  introduction  of  this  sexual 
element  into  the  ba'al-cnM  of  Canaan  that  made 
it  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  prophets,  and  led 
them  to  stigmatize  it  as  adultery  (Am  2',  Hos  4"'" 
7*).  The  places  where  the  b''dllm  were  worshipped 
were  known  as  bamith,  'high  places'  (see  High 
Place  ;  cf.  the  place-names  B(imoth-ba'al  [Nu 
22"]  and  Bambuln  at  Citiura  in  Cyprus  [?]).  The 
rock-hewn  high  places  that  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered at  Petra  give  a  good  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  sanctuaries  (see  Robinson,  Bibl.  World, 
1908,  pp.  8-21).  Such  high  places  contained  altars, 
'dsherim,  maffebhith,  and  hamrndntm  (Jg  6",  2  Ch 
H*"'  34*"').  Idols  are  not  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  b^'Sllm,  and  were  probably  not  found  in 
most  of  the  high  places.  They  belonged  rather  to 
the  temples  of  the  great  gods.  The  existence  of 
altars  implies  sacrifice.  The  offerings  were  doubt- 
less similar  to  those  which  Israel  brought  Jahweh 
in  the  developed  Hebrew  cult,  and  to  the  offerings 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Hos  2'  indicates  that  grain, 
new  wine,  oil,  silver  and  gold  were  presented  to  tlie 
bf'aUm.  Hos  2"  sjH^aks  of  '  the  days  of  the  b'Tilirn 
unto  which  she  (T<rn.el;  burned  incense,  when  she 
decked  herself  with  lier  eai-rings  and  her  jewels, 
and  went  after  her  lovers'  (see  CaNAANITEs). 

3.  In  Israel. — The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Israel 
waa  a  process  extending  over  several  centuries. 
The  Heorews  did  not  exteniiinate  the  aborigines, 
but  certain  elans  forced  their  way  into  the  land, 
and  occupied  the  rural  distvicts,  while  the  cities 
remained  in  the  hands  uf  the  Canaanites.  For 
tome  time  there  was  constant  warfnre  between  the 
two  races,   but  gradually   hof^ti lilies  ceased  and 


they  began  to  mingle.  Little  by  little  Israel 
acquired  agriculture,  industries,  and  all  the  other 
forms  of  Canaanitish  civilization.  With  this 
came  inevitably  the  adoption  of  the  worship  of 
the  local  gods  of  Canaan.  A^culture  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  observing  the  ceremonies 
that  accompanied  the  planting  of  the  grain  and 
the  reaping  of  the  harvest.  Altars,  shrines,  sacred 
trees,  and  holy  stones  in  all  parts  of  the  land 
could  not  be  appropriated  without  taking  with 
them  the  divinities  that  belonged  to  them.  Ajb 
the  Book  of  Judges  and  the  early  prophets  re- 
peatedly inform  us,  '  Israel  served  the  %''altm ' ; 
that  is,  alongside  of  Jahweh  the  national  God  it 
also  worshipped  the  local  numina  of  the  land  that 
it  had  conquered.  Tlirough  this  process  it  was  in 
danger  of  losing  the  measure  of  national  unity 
that  had  been  achieved  by  Moses,  and  of  splitting 
up  into  a  number  of  small  communities  that 
rallied  about  the  local  ba'al.  Consciousness  of  this 
peril  was  awakened  through  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Philistine  power.  About  B.C.  1050 
the  Philistines  conquered  Israel,  taking  captive  the 
ark  and  burning  its  sanctuary  at  Shilon  (1  S  4, 
Jer  26').  Hebrew  nationality  was  now  in  danger 
of  extinction,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  save 
it  was  a  union  of  all  the  clans  in  a  supreme  eflTort 
to  shake  off  the  Philistine  yoke.  No  one  of  the 
b''aUm  of  Canaan  was  important  enough  to  form 
a  centre  for  such  a  union  ;  hut  Jahweh,  the  God 
of  Sinai,  who  had  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
and  who  had  united  the  clans  in  a  common  cmt  in 
the  desert,  was  able  once  more  to  rally  them  for 
the  common  defence.  The  leaders  of  Hebrew 
thought  perceived  that  the  only  way  to  save 
Israel  was  to  forsake  the  hf'&Hm  and  to  return  to 
Jahweh.  Some  extremists,  such  aa  the  Kenites 
and  the  Nazirites,  wished  also  to  reject  agriculture, 
life  in  towns,  and  the  other  elements  of  Canaan- 
itish civilization  that  were  associated  with  the 
b''aUm ;  but  the  wisest  men  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  to  return  to  the  life  of  the  desert.  If 
the  b''allm  were  to  be  conquered,  it  could  only  be 
by  appropriating  to  the  service  of  Jahweh  all  that 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  them.  Through  the 
eflorts  of  the  Levites,  the  so-called  'Judges'  or 
Vindicators,  the  Seers,  and  other  enthusiasts 
for  Jahweh,  He  finally  triumphed  over  the 
b''alim,  not  by  avoiding  them,  or  by  destroying 
tliem,  but  by  absorbing  them.  The  name  ba'al 
became  a  synonym  of  Jahweh,  and  the  b''altm 
were  regarded  as  local  manifestations  of  Jahweh. 
He  ceased  to  be  the  Grod  of  Sinai  and  became  the 
God  of  Canaan,  the  patron  of  agriculture  and 
civilization.  The  ancient  shrines  of  the  land 
became  His  shrines,  and  the  legends  connected 
with  them  were  retold  as  stories  of  His  dealings 
with  the  patriarchs.  The  agricultural  ritual  and 
the  harvest  festivals  of  the  b'TiUm  were  re-con- 
secrated to  His  service.  Hy  the  time  of  David 
the  process  was  complete.  Jahweh  had  apiiro- 
priated  everything  that  belonged  to  the  b'  lilim 
that  was  worth  saving.  Observe  how  in  2  S  5-'" 
~  '  "  '  terpr 
well  I 
like  the  breach  of  waters.' 

This  process  of  syncretism  has  left  an  interestin<> 
monument  in  some  persoiinl  names  of  thi^  perioil  of 
the  early  monarchy.  These  are  as  follows  :  Jcrub- 
ba'al,  'the  ba'al  contends'  (Jg  8") ;  hh-hn'nl, 
'man  of  the  ba'al,'  a  son  of  Saul  (1  Ch  8"),  also 
one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Ch  11") ;  Merib-ba'al,  a 
son  of  Jonathan  (1  Ch  9"  8'*);  Ba'al-yada',  'the 
ba'al  knows,'  a  son  of  David  (1  Ch  14')  ;  Ba'al- 
hanan,  'the  ba'al  is  gracious,'  a  Gederite  (1  Ch 
27^).  No  names  of  this  tyne  are  found  after  the 
time  of  iJavid.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  is  certain 
that  ba'al  is  not  a  foreign  god,  but  a  title  of 


David  interprets  the  name  Bn' al-p'rdzlm  as  mean- 
ing 'Jahweh  hath  broken  mine  enemies  before  nie 
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Jahweh,  who  has  become  the  ba'al  of  Canaan, 
since  Jemb-ba'al,  Saul  and  David,  were  all  loyal 
adherents  of  Jahweh.  In  Ba'al-Yah,  '  the  ba'al  is 
Jahweh,'  the  name  of  one  of  David's  helpers  (1  Ch 
12°),  the  identity  of  the  ba'al  with  Jahweh  is 
asserted  ;  so  also  in  Yo-ba'al  (Jg  9^),  if  Kuenen's 
emendation  be  correct.  These  names  accordingly 
belong  to  a  period  when  worshippers  of  Jahweh 
were  conquering  the  b''al(m  by  identifying  them 
with  Jahweh.  In  popular  conception  in  the  time 
of  Uosea  the  b''dltm  were  not  foreign  gods,  but 
local  Jahwehs.  Hos  2"  says  that  Israel  has  called 
Jahweh  ba'al,  and  2"-  '*  identify  the  feasts  of 
Jahweh  with  the  days  of  the  b''altm.  As  a 
result  of  this  process  the  b''dllm  lost  their  power, 
and  Jahweh  became  the  God  of  Canaan ;  hut  the 
victory  waa  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  mixture  of 
the  religion  of  Jahweh  with  all  sorts  of  alien 
elements.  The  early  prophets  faced  the  problem 
how  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Jahweh  ;  the 
later  prophets  from  Amos  onward  faced  the  pro- 
blem now  to  purge  the  religion  of  Jahweh  from 
the  heathen  innovations  that  had  entered  it. 
Their  efforts  were  only  partially  successful,  and 
Judaism,  as  seen  in  its  chief  literary  monument, 
the  Law,  is  properly  regarded  as  a  compromise 
between  Prophetism  and  Ba'alism. 

A  totally  different  sort  of  ba'al-cn\t  was  the 
worship  of  Melkart,  ba'al  of  Tyre  (see  below,  4), 
which  waa  introduced  into  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Ahab.  Pressed  by  repeated  attacks  of  Damascus, 
Ahab  was  constrained  to  seek  the  help  of  Phoen- 
icia, and  formed  an  alliance  by  marrying  Jezebel, 
the  daughter  of  Ethba'al,  king  of  Tyre  (1  K  16"). 
Such  a  relation  of  dependence  usually  involved  the 
worship  of  the  chief  god  of  the  protecting  State 
(cf.  2  K  16'"") ;  consequently  Ahab  was  compelled 
to  establish  the  cult  of  Melkart  in  Samaria  ( 1  K 
16'"-).  Against  this  religious  innovation  Elijah 
and  Elisha  warred  (IK  18.  19'«-",  2  K  9.  10). 
There  is  no  record  that  either  of  these  prophets 
opposed  the  old  native  b''altm  that  were  identified 
with  Jahweh.  The  golden  bullock  at  Bethel,  for 
instance,  they  never  attacked  as  Hosea  did  sub- 
sequently ;  but  the  ba'al  of  Tyre  was  a  foreign  god, 
and  to  worship  him  was  to  repudiate  Jahweh  ( 1  K 
18"),  hence  the  intensity  of  the  opposition  of  these 
prophets.  According  to  1  K  18,  Elijah  was  suc- 
cessful, and  in  agreement  with  this  we  learn  from 
the  annals  of  Shalmaneser  11.  that  in  B.C.  856  Aliab 
was  no  longer  in  alliance  with  Phoenicia,  but  was 
fighting  with  Damascus  against  Assyria.  Probably 
Damascus  was  so  hard  pushed  that  it  was  willing 
to  grant  an  alliance  without  the  condition  of  the 
adoption  of  its  god  Kimnion  by  Israel,  and  public 
sentiment  was  sufficiently  strong  in  Israel  to  com- 
pel Ahab  to  give  up  the  Phoenicians  and  their  god 
and  seek  this  new  ally.  Subsequently  Ahab  must 
have  repudiated  the  Syrian  alliance  and  have 
re-established  relations  with  Phoenicia,  for  he  died 
fighting  against  the  Syrians  (1  K  22*>).  After  his 
death,  under  the  influence  of  the  queen-mother, 
Jezebel,  the  cult  of  the  "Tyrian  ba  at  was  intro- 
duced once  more  in  full  force  (1  K  22").  This  cost 
the  dynasty  of  Omri  the  throne.  Instigated  by 
Elisha,  Jehu  slew  Jezebel  and  her  son  Jeho- 
ram,  and  exterminated  the  worship  of  Melfcart 
with  fire  and  sword  (2  K  9.  10).  Immediately 
after  this,  in  B.C.  842,  we  find  him  paying  tribute 
to  Assyria  instead  of  Phoenicia,  ajiparently  on 
terms  that  did  not  demand  tlie  worship  of  Ashur. 
Melkart  never  again  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
northern  kingdom.  The  problem  which  confronted 
Amos  and  Hosea  was  not  the  expulsion  of  this 
foreign  deity,  but  the  purification  of  the  religion 
of  Jahweh  from  admixture  with  rites  of  the  ancient 
b''altm  of  Canaan. 

The  worship  of  the  Tjrrian  ba'al  was  introduced 


into  Judah  by  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel 
( I  K  22"  I"),  2  K  8"i),  doubtless  as  the  price  of  a 
Phoenician  alliance  that  maintained  her  on  the 
throne.  In  the  subsequent  revolution  that  was 
incited  by  the  priests  Athaliah  perished,  '  and  all 
the  people  of  the  land  went  into  the  house  of  the 
ba'al  and  brake  it  down  ;  his  altars  and  his  images 
brake  they  in  pieces  thoroughly,  and  slew  Mattan 
the  priest  of  the  ba'al  before  the  altars'  (2  K  11'*). 
In  the  recrudescence  of  all  sorts  of  heathenism  under 
Manasseh,  the  Tynan  ba'al  was  once  more  wor- 
shipped (2  K  21').  To  this  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
allude  whenever  they  speak  of  'the  ba'al'  in  con- 
trast to  'the  b''altm,'  Under  Josiah  this  cult  was 
stamped  out  (2  K  23*-  "■),  and  did  not  again  gain  a 
foothold  in  Judah.  It  was  a  foreign  religion  that 
never  appealed  strongly  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
With  the  old  f'dllm  of  Canaan  it  was  very 
different.  They  were  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
Jahweh  in  the  conception  of  the  nation  that  it  was 
unconscions  of  apostasy  in  worshipping  them.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  pre-exilic  propbets  to  banish 
them  were  unsuccessful.  Under  the  reign  of  every 
good  king,  and  after  every  attempted  reformation, 
the  editor  of  Kings  records :  'Nevertheless  the 
high  places  were  not  taken  away,  the  people  still 
sacrificed  and  burned  incense  in  the  high  places.' 
The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  reformation  of 
Josiah  had  for  their  central  aim  the  destruction  of 
the  b''dltm  by  the  centralization  of  worship  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  confess 
that  the  effort  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  the  ExUe, 
which  removed  Israel  from  the  old  holy  places  and 
old  religious  associations  of  Canaan,  that  finally 
eradicated  this  cult.  Orthodox  Judaism  detested 
this  inveterate  habit  of  the  forefathers,  and,  in- 
terpreting literally  the  words  of  Hos  2"  ("1  '  I  will 
take  away  the  names  of  the  b''altm  out  of  her 
mouth,'  substituted  bdsheth,  'shameful  thing,'  in 
the  place  of  ba'al  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  Jer  3^  and  elsewhere  bdsheth  has  actually  taken 
the  place  of  ba'al  in  the  Heb.  text.  The  Greek 
version  often  has  i)  BdaX  to  indicate  that  the 
reader  is  to  substitute  a'urxyvri  for  ba'al,  and  in 

1  K  18'^""  this  alternates  with  ba'al  in  the  text. 
Particularly  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  ba'al  has 
been  eliminated  from  names  of  persons,  although 
it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  parallels  in 
Chronicles.  Thus  Ish-ba'al  (1  Ch  ^^)  =  Uh-bosheth 
throughout  Samuel  [Ish-vi,  IS  14");  Ish-ba'al 
(1  Ch  n")  =  Josheb-bashshebethi2&23') ;  Men-ba'al 
(1  Ch  9""),  or  Merib-ba'al  (1  Ch  9«*,  1  Ch  8")  = 
Mephi-bosheth  (2  S  4*,  cf.  the  other  Mephi-bosheth, 

2  S  21');  Ba'al-yada'  (1  Ch  14')  =  El-yada'  (2  S 
5").  Abi-albon  (2  S  23")  is  perhaps  a  perversion 
of  Abi-ba'al,  and  ' Ebed,  'slave'  (Jg  ff"j,  of  some 
bn'al  compound  (see  Geiger,  ZDMG  xvi.,  1862,  pp. 
728-732 ;  Nestle,  Die  isr.  Eigennamen,  pp.  108- 
132;  Dillmann,  SBAW,  phU.-hist.  Kl.,  1881,  p. 
609  a".  ;  Wellhausen,  B.  Samuelis,  pp.  xiiff.,  30  f.  ; 
Driver,  Samuel,  pp.  186,  195 f.,  279;  Gray,  ffeb. 
Proper  Names,  pp.  121-136).  In  spite  of  these 
efforts,  however,  ba'al  remained  in  Mishnic  Heb. 
as  a  designation  of  naturally  irrigated  land 
(see  above,  ii.  I),  and  under  modified  forms  the 
ba'al  cult  lingered  in  the  rural  districts.  In 
modem  Palestine,  the  Jews  unite  with  the  Chris- 
tians and  Muslims  in  reverencing  numerous  local 
saints  that  are  only  the  thinly-disguised  b''altm 
of  earlier  days.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Muhammadanism,  one 
may  still  say  with  the  author  of  Kings,  '  Never- 
theless the  nigh  places  are  not  taken  away,  the 
people  still  sacrifice  and  bum  incense  in  the  high 
places'  (see  Curtiss,  Ursem.  Bel.  p.  81  ff.). 

4.  In  Phoenicia  and  the  Phoenician  colonies. — 
In  Phoenicia  the  name  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced ba'l,  to  judge  from  such  proper  names  as 
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Eannibal,  Asdmbal  {^chroier.  Die  Phon.  Sprache, 
p.  84).  The  most  important  of  all  tlie  Phoen. 
V'Sltm  was  '  our  lord  Melkart,  the  ba'al  of  Tyre' 
(CIS  121).  He  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
Esarliaddon  with  Ba'al,  king  of  Tyre  (KAT*i51), 
as  (ilu)  Mi-il-kar-ti,  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Tyre. 
His  name  ^ieWi.a.rt(  =  Mdekkiryath,  'king  of  the 
city')  shows  that  he  was  originally  a  tribal  god 
who  was  identified  with  the  local  ba'al,  just  as 
Jahweh  was  identified  with  the  b''alim  of  Canaan. 
In  all  the  names  of  the  king.s  of  Tyi-e  the  element 
ba'al  refers  to  Melkart :  thus,  Abi-ba'al,  the  father 
of  Hiram;  Ba'al'aznr  /.,  the  contemporary  of 
Rehoboam  ;  Eth-ba'al  (Assyr.  Tu-ba-'-lu),  the  con- 
temporary of  Ahab  (1  K  16^) ;  Ba'al-azar  II.,  the 
successor  of  Eth-ba'al  ;  Ba'al  I.,  the  contemporary 
of  Sennacherib;  Eth-ba'al  II.,  the  contemporary 
of  Nebuchadrezzar ;  Ba'al  II.  (B.C.  573-564),  and 
somewhat  later  Mer-ba'al.  He  is  also  the  ba'al 
meant  in  tlie  numerous  Tyrian  proper  names  com- 
pounded with  this  name  (see  LiJzbarski,  Nordsem. 
Epig.  239  fl'. ).  Under  the  name  of  Herakles  his 
temple  at  Tyre  is  mentioned  by  Menander  in 
Josephus  {Ant.  VIII.  v.  3,  cont.  Ap.  i.  18)  and  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  44).  In  regard  to  his  cult  little  is 
known  from  native  sources.  Our  fullest  informa- 
tion is  derived  from  the  OT  accounts  of  his  wor- 
ship in  Israel.  He  had  a  temple,  an  altar,  and  an 
'Osfieraha  K  16",  2  K  lO^'  ll'»),  also  a  mas^cbah, 
or  standing  stone  (2  K  3'  10*).  An  image  is 
mentioned  (2  K  11"),  and  is  implied  in  1  K  19", 
Hos  2'°  '*•.  There  were  prophets  of  the  ba'al  and  of 
the  associated  'dsherdh  (1  K  18"),  also  Chemarim, 
or  priests  of  the  ba'al  (2  K  23»,  Zeph  1«).  The 
bullock  was  sacrificed  to  him  (1  K  18^).  Like 
other  m'lakhim,  Melkart  received  human  sacrifice 
(see  under  art.  Ammonites,  vol.  i.  p.  391  ;  and  cf. 
Jer  19°  32"),  but  this  was  in  his  capacity  as  inelek 
and  not  as  ba'al.  From  this  the  inference  cannot 
be  drawn  that  such  sacrifices  were  customary  in 
the  service  of  other  b''altm.  Kissing  his  image  is 
mentioned  as  a  rite  in  1  K  19" ;  dancmg  round  the 
altar,  and  cutting  the  body  with  knives  and  shouting 
the  name  of  the  god,  in  1  K  IS""**. 

Diatingui.'ilied  from  Ba'al-Melkart  in  the  treaty 
of  Esarhaddon,  in  spite  of  its  identical  etymology, 
is  Ba'nl-mnla-gi-e  [KA'P'A"i).  This  is  apparently 
Ba'al-Maiki,  '  IJa'al  my  king,'  and  is  the  same  as 
Milkba  al  of  the  Phtcnician  colonies  (CIS  123tt, 
147,  194,  380).  What  his  character  was,  and  how 
he  was  ditl'erentiated  from  Melkart  is  unknown. 
Ba-alsa-me-me  =  Ba'al-sharaem,  'owner  of  the  sky' 
(see  above,  ii.  8),  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
great  gods  of  Tyre  in  the  treaty  of  Esarhaddon 
(KAT*  357).  In  an  inscription  from  Um-el- 
'Awamid,  near  Tyre  (CIS  7),  a  certain  Abdelim 
states  that  he  has  dedicated  to  Ba' al-shamem  a 
doorway  and  its  doors,  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
memorial  of  him  and  a  good  name  under  the  feet 
of  his  lord  Ba'alshamim.  Philo  Byblius  also 
records  the  worship  of  B«X<rd^7)i'  in  Phoenicia 
(Miiller,  FUG  p.  566).  Menander  and  Dius  in 
Joeeplius  (./4n<.  vill.  v.  3;  cont.  Ap.  i.  17 f.)  speak 
of  the  golden  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Zeua  Olympios 
(Ba' al-aluunem),  which  they  distinguish  from  the 
temple  of  Herakles  (Melkart).  Herodotus  (ii.  44) 
also  distinguislies  the  temple  of  the  Tliasian 
Herakles  from  that  of  Melljart.  As  a  ditierent 
deity  from  Ba'al  ■  shamem  the  treaty  of  Esar- 
naddon  mentions  Ba-al-^a-pu-nu  =  Ba  al-^aphdn, 
'owner  of  the  north'  (see  above,  ii.  8).  Ba'al- 
hammdn  (see  above,  ii.  5)  is  apparently  men- 
tioned in  the  Ma' sub  inscription,  line  3  (RA,  1885, 
p.  380  tr.),  and  in  the  second  inscription  from 
Um-el-'Awamid  (CIS  i.  8).  Besides  these  b''aliin 
which  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  great  gods,  there 
were  numerous  local  b'Tillm  of  a  more  primitive 
character.    Ba'al-Lebanon  is  mentioned  in  CIS  5 


(see  above,  ii.  4).  The  worship  of  Zeus  Atnbyrios 
(  =  Ba'al- Tabor)  in  the  Phcenician  colonies  makes 
it  certain  that  he  must  also  have  been  w  oisliiijped 
in  the  mother- country  (see  above,  ii.  4).  The 
river  Belus,  near  Acre,  proves  tlie  existence  of 
a  local  ba'al  of  the  stream  (see  above,  ii.  i).  Ba'al- 
Sidvn  is  mentioned  in  CIS  3.  With  him  was  asso- 
ciated'^4iVitort  «/te77!-ia'n/,  ''Ashtart  name  of  the 
ba'al.'  He  still  survives  in  Neby  Saida,  the  Muslim 
patron  saint  of  modern  Sidon.  At  Deir  el-Qal'a, 
near  Beirut,  there  was  Ba  al-Marqid  (see  above,  ii. 
10),  and  Ba'al-rosh,  'owner  of  the  promontory,'  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  just  north  of  Beirut 
(KAT^  43).  At  Gebal  'Ashtart  was  worshipped 
as  the  local  ba'alat  in  connexion  with  her  spouse 
Adonis  (CIS  1  ;  KIB  v.,  No.  55  ;  Philo  Bybr,  ed. 
Miiller,  p.  569 ;  Lucian,  Dea  Syr.  6  ;  see' AsUTART). 
In  the  Phasnician  colonies  all  the  great  b''dliin 
of  the  mother-country  were  worshipped,  and  in 
addition  a  number  of"^  new  local  l/'alim.  Ba'al- 
Zaphon  is  found  in  Egypt  (Ex  W-^,  Nu  33'),  and 


in  the  proper  name  Bud-ZdphOn  at  Abydos  (CIS 
108);  also  Ba' alti  -  sapund  at  Memphis  (Miiller, 
Asien,  p.  315).  Zctts  Kasios  (  =  Ba'al-I^asi\v)  was 
transplanted  from  his  mountain  near  Antioch  to 
Pelusium  (see  above,  ii.  9).  In  Cyprus  we  find 
Melkart  the  ba'al  of  Tyre  (CIS  88.  3-7)  and  the 
proper  najne  Abd- Melkart  (CIS  14.  7) ;  ZeusKerau- 
nios  (Waddington,  2739),  who  in  a  Palmyrene 
bilingual  is  equated  v.-itb  Ba'al-shamem  (de  Vogiie, 
50  =  le  Bas,  in.  2631);  Ba'al-Lebanon  (CIS  5); 
Ba'al-Mrp'  (CIS  41)  and  Ba'al-ymm  (CIS  846.  4; 
see  above,  ii.  10).  In  Rhodes  there  is  Zeus 
Atabyrios  (  =  Ba'al-Tabor)  (see  Baudissin,  Studien, 
ii.  247) ;  in  Corcyra,  Zev^  Kasios  (Baudissin,  ii. 
243);  in  Thasos,  Melkart  (Pans.  v.  25;  Herod, 
ii.  44).  At  Carthage,  Mell^art  the  ba'al  of  Tyre 
appears  frequently  in  proper  names,  e.g.  ' Abd- 
Melkart  (CIS  179,  234,  and  often).  ' Abd-Melkar 
(Euting,  Karth.  hischr.  18  =  Ammicar,  CIL  viii. 
68),  A mmat- Melkart  or  Mat-Melkart  (Euting,  153, 
320),  Bod-Melhirt  (Euting,  28,  261)  =  Bodmilcar 
(CIL  9618),  $at- Melkart  (Euting,  213),  Ba'm- 
Melkart  for  Ba  l-Melkart  (Euting,  15),  Melkart- 
mnshal  (Euting,  130),'  Melkart  -  fyalaz  (CIS '23i  ; 
Euting,  48),  Ilan-Melkart  (Euting,  165),  and  many 
others.  The  compound  deity  Rfilk-Ba'al  is  also 
found,  as  in  Phoemcia  (CIS  123a,  147,  194).  Ba'al- 
Adon  (CIS  i.  p.  155)  is  a  combination  of  the  ba'al  of 
Tyre  with  the  Adonis  of  Gebal.  Ba'al-shamem  also 
aiipears  (CIS  379).  In  Plautus  (Poenulus,  1027), 
Hanno  swears  guncb  Balsamem  (  =  DDB'Sy3  •:!«:). 
Augustine  also  knows  him  as  a  Punic  deity  (PL 
iii.  797).  The  worship  of  Ba'al-Zaph6n  at  Caithage 
is  attested  by  the  proper  vnnea  ZaphCn-ba'al  (CIS 
207,  857)  and  'Ahd-ZapUn  (CIS  265).  Baal- 
hamman  (see  above,  ii.  5)  attained  at  Carthage 
the  rank  of  a  patron  deity.  More  inscriptions  have 
been  found  in  honour  of  him  than  of  any  other 
Punic  god.  In  Carthage  itself  he  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  tlie  goddess  Tanit,  whose  name  stands 
first,  showing  that  she  was  considered  the  more 
important  deity.  In  the  Carthaginian  depen- 
dencies Ba'al-hamman  is  named  alone.  The  god 
is  represented  with  rays  surrounding  his  head,  and 
holds  a  tree  in  his  hand.  Above  him  stands  the 
sun.  On  another  stele  he  grasps  a  grape-vine  with 
his  right  hand  and  a  pomegranate  with  his  left. 
Still  other  stelie  bear  representations  of  palms, 
flowers,  and  fishes.  The  god  is  thus  seen  to 
have  been  a  patron  of  fertility,  like  the  b''altm 
of  Canaan  (see  Gesenius,  Phoen.  Monumenta, 
'  Nuniid.'  i.  ii.  iv.).  Balcaranensis  (  =  Ba'al-^ar- 
naim,  '  owner  of  the  two  horns '),  was  a  local 
divinity  who  was  worshipped  on  a  two-peaked 
mountain  near  Carthage  (see  above,  ii.  4).  Ba'alat- 
ha-hdrt  and  Bal-addiris  are  also  local  Numidian 
deities  (see  above,  ii.  6).     In  Malta,  Melknrt  ha' a' 
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of  Tyre  is  named  in  inscriptions  on  two  votive 
pillars  (C/1SI2I).  Another  piUar  from  Malta  bears 
the  inscription, '  Pillar  of  Milk-Baal,  which  Nahnm 
has  placea  for  Ba'al  Qamman  the  lord,  because  he 
has  heard  the  voice  of  his  words '  ( CIS  123a).  This 
shows  syncretism  of  the  already  compound  deity 
Milk-Ba'al  with  Ba  altuimnuin.  In  Sicily  we 
find  a  Rosh-Melkart  (Kenan,  Mission,  p.  145)  and 
Zeus  Atabyrios  (=  Baal  ■  Tabor,  see  Baudissin, 
Studien,  ii.  247) ;  in  Sardinia,  the  proper  names 
'Abd-Melkart  (CIS  152)  and  Bod-Sldkart  (CIS 
138),  Milk-Ba'al  and  Baal-hammdn  (CIS  147), 
Ba'al-slidmem  (CIS  139).  The  sacrificial  tablet 
of  Marseilles  belonged  perhaps  to  a  temple  of 
Ba'al-zdphCn  (CIS  i.  227).  AtTartessus  in  Spain 
the  Tynan  Hercules  (Meltart)  was  worshipped 
(Arrian,  Alex.  ii.  16.  5);  also  at  Gades  (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst ,  p.  201  £f.),  and  at  Lixus  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  (Pliny,  HN  v.  1,  19-22). 

5.  In  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Mesopotamia. — 
In  the  Aramaic  dialects  the  name  assumes  the  form 
Si:3  b'el  (cf.  LXX  Bedpkegor  [Nu  25*- »],  Beehebul 
[Mt  10"]).  The  name  Ba'albek  is  evidently  a 
compound  with  ba'al,  but  what  the  second  element 
of  the  name  means  is  uncertain.  Hoffmann  (ZA 
xi.  246  f.)  thinks  that  it  is  a  broken-do^\'n  form  of 
melik  (cf.  Milk-Ba'al  in  TjTe  and  Malak-bel  in 
Palmyra).  Balaiiios  (  =  ba'alan,  'our  ba'al')  is 
given  as  a  title  of  Juppiter  Heliopolitanns  (Chron. 
Pasch.  i.  561).  The  Greek  name  of  this  place, 
Heliopolis,  shows  that  the  sun  was  the  local  ha  al. 
In  Damascus,  Juppiter  Daniascenus ( =  pirn  h]i2)  was 
worshipped  with  ' Athtar  ( =' Ashtart)  as  his  consort 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  2;  Etym.  Mag.  s.v.  Aa^iwicis).  In- 
scriptions from  Damascus  show  that  his  temple 
was  richly  endowed  (le  Bas-Waddington,  1879 ; 
cf.  2549  f.).  His  cult  was  important  enough  to 
spread  to  Italv  (CIL  vi.  405,  x.  1576). 

The  recently  discovered  inscription  of  Zakir, 
king  of  Hamath  and  La' ash,  which  probably 
comes  from  a  place  lying  between  Hamath  and 
Damascus,  states  that  Beelshamayin  (written  as 
one  word)  has  given  Zakir  his  sovereignty,  and  has 
helped  him  against  Bar-Hadad,  son  of  Hazael,  kiuj' 
of  Aram,  and  his  allies.  Seven  kings  have  besieged 
his  city,  but  Zakir  has  raised  his  hands  to  Beelsham- 
ayin, and  he  through  his  seers  has  spoken  to  him 
a  message  of  clieer.  This  inscription  by  its  mention 
of  the  Benhadad  of  the  OT  is  shown  to  belong  to 
8th  cent.  B.C.  ;  and,  like  the  inscription  of  Esar- 
haddon  mentioned  above,  witnesses  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  cult  of  Ba'al-shamayim  (see  Pognon,  Inserip- 
tiont  timitiques,  1908,  pp.  156-178). 

In  Palmyra,  Ba'al-shdmem,  '  owner  of  the  sky,' 
whom  We  have  met  already  among  the  Nabatasans, 
the  Phoenicians,  and  in  the  Phoenician  colonies, 
appears  as  the  chief  god  under  the  form  Be'el- 
shamin,  [Dr  Sja  (de  Vogiii,  Inscr.  Sem.  19,  No.  16  ; 
50,  note  1  ;  63,  No.  73 ;  Euting,  Beriehte  Akad. 
Berlin,  1885,  669,  4).  His  full  Sem.  title  pa  ijya 
KoSy  KTD,  '  owner  of  the  sky,  lord  of  the  ^^•orld,'  is 
in  the  Gr.  parallel  translated,  At!  iteylimf  xtpawiifi. 
Most  of  the  altars  dedicated  to  him  do  not  bear  his 
name,  but  have  the  inscription,  'To  Him  whose 
name  is  for  ever  blessed,  the  good  and  compas- 
sionate' (de  Vogii6,  Palm.  74-105  al.);  that  he  is 
meant,  however,  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  Greek 
parallels  which  read.  Ail  i\f/iiiTif  icat  iiriiKiiii.  One 
mscription  (de  Vogii^,  16)  is  so  restored  bj^  de 
Vogiie  as  to  identify  him  with  'HXioj ;  but  this  is 
very  doubtful.  The  form  b''el  in  his  name  shows 
that  he  is  of  foreign  origin.  Sya  does  not  appear  in 
Palmyrene  proper  names,  and  is  not  used  except  in 
the  sense  of  '  husband.'  Instead  of  this  the  native 
form  of  the  word  as  a  title  of  gods  and  in  proper 
names  is  bdl.  Ba'al-shamem  was  probably  origin- 
ally a  Phoenician  deity.  Thence,  as  B' el-skdmin, 
his   cult   migrated    to    Syria,    Palmyra,   and    tlie 


Nabatteans.  In  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  the 
god  has  a  lofty  ethical  character  beyond  that  of 
most  of  the  b''dlim  of  the  Sem.  world. 

Associated  with  him  are  the  subordinate  deitiea 
'Agli-b6l  and  Malak-bel  (de  Vogiie,  93).  Apart 
from  Be' el  -  shdmtn,  these  two  deities  are  also 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  (ZDMG 
xviii.  99 1.  ;  CIO  6015  ;  de  VogUd,  140, 153).  '  AgU- 
bol  (SuSiV,  ' AyXi^oiXos)  was  evidently  a  moon-god, 
since  he  is  depicted  as  a  young  warrior  with  a 
crescent  on  his  shoulders.  The  etymology  of  his 
name  is  obscure.  De  Vogii^  connects  Agli  with 
Sjv,  '  bullock,'  as  a  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  He 
was  probably  the  original  ba'al  of  Palmyra,  and 
he  is  meant  in  proper  names  compounded  with 
bdl ;  e.g.  'Abdi-b6l,  'A^SipuXos  (Vog.  6),  ZebadMl 
(frequently),  Bepha-b6l,  '?«pa^u\os  (Vog.  66),  AovJ- 
jSwXo!  (CIG  4665),  XaeOa^uiXii^y  (Waddington,  2579), 
B6l-barak,  B6l-laha,  BOl-'azor,  etc.  (On  the  use  of 
bul  over  against  b''  el  and  bel  in  Palm,  see  N  oldeke, 
ZDMG  xlii.,  1888,  p.  474;  Baudissin,  PiJ^*  324; 
on  the  proper  names,  Ledrain,  Dictionnaire  det 
noms  propres  palmyriniens.)  Malak-b61  (SaaSo, 
Ma\(£x/3ijXos),  like  Milk-ba'al  (see  above,  L,  iii.  4), 
is  a  conipuund  of  Malak  (  =  Melek,  Molech,  Milcom), 
'king,'  with  bel  (  =  ba'al).  The  form  bcl  suggests 
that  the  deity  is  of  Bab.  origin  (on  Malik  as  a 
Bubylonian  god  see  Zimmem,  KAT'  469  ;  Jastrow, 
I/ie  Eel.  Bab.  u.  Ass.  p.  162).  The  rays  with  which 
lliis  god  is  represented  on  the  monuments  (Lajard, 
Ci/pri-s,  pi.  I.,  11.)  suggest  that  he  was  a  sun-god 
like  the  Babylonian  Bel-Marduk  (see  below,  6). 
In  the  Lat.  version  of  the  Palmyrene  inscription  of 
the  Capitol  (ZDMG  xviii.  101  f.)  the  god  is  called 
'sol  sanctissimus.' 

Another  pair  of  Palmyrene  deities  that  appear 
together  in  the  inscriptions  are  Bel  and  Yar7u-b6l 
(de  Vogii6,  p.  64).  Bel,  as  the  form  of  his  name 
and  his  conjunction  with  Belli  show,  is  im- 
ported from  Babylonia.  He  is  Marduk,  the  great 
bel  of  Babylon  (see  below,  6).  His  name  occurs 
with  special  frequency  on  seals  (Mordtmann,  50, 
51 ;  de  Vogu6,  op.  cit.  132,  133,  134).  Many  proper 
names  are  compounded  with  bel  as  with  ool,  e.g. 
Ela-bil  ('E\<ipv\os),  Bel-'aqab  (BijXd/ca/Sos),  BSl- 
barak,  Bel-suri  ( BijXffoiipou),  Ndr-bil  (Koup^iJXov), 
'Abdi-bU  (see  Ledrain,  Dictionnaire).  As  in 
Babylon,  so  in  Palmyra  Bil  is  a  solar  deity. 
Seals  bearing  his  name  show  also  the  disc  of  the 
sun  (Mordtmann,  77,  78),  and  one  seal  (Mordt- 
mann, 77)  bears  the  two  names  Bel,  Shemesh.  As 
in  Babylonia,  Bil  has  his  consort  Bglti,  '  my 
lady '  (de  Vogu6,  52,  155).  Bfil's  paredros  Yarhi- 
bol  ('lopi/SuXos)  has  the  masculine  predicates  n^K 
and  Se6t.  The  name  is  compounded  of  m\  '  the 
moon,'  and  '^iz^ba'al  (de  Vogiie,  93  ;  Waddington, 
257  Ic).  Yarhi  alone  occurs  as  a  personal  name 
(de  Vogiie,  16).  To  Yarhi-bdl  a  medicinal  spring 
called 'E^ita  (  =  KpEK)  was  dedicated  (de  Vogiie,  99  ; 
Waddington,  2571c).  Like  ' Agli-b6l,  Yarhi-bdl  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  Palmyrene  deity. 
How  these  two  moon-6a'a/^  came  to  be  worshipped 
side  by  side,  or  how  they  were  differentiated  from 
one  another,  is  unknown.  Still  another  Palmyrene 
ba'al  seems  to  be  found  in  'RuKi.Bri,  known  to 
Damascius  (in  Photius,  cod.  242).  This  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  gods  5(^7  and '.<4<e  (see 'ATE).  On 
the  6a'a/-cult  at  Palmyra  see  de  Vogii6,  Palmyra  ; 
and  Baetligen,  Beitrdge,  pp.  81-88. 

A  Ba'al  of  Apamea,  '  fortunoe  rector  mentiscjue 
magister,'  is  mentioned  in  a  Gallic  inscription 
(CIL  xii.  1277).  From  him  Caracalla  received  an 
oracle,  according  to  l)io  Cass.  (Ixxviii.  8).  He  is 
|ierhaps  to  be  identified  with  Zeus  Baitokaikeus, 
the  ba'al  of  the  village  of  Baitokaike,  near 
Apamea  (CIG  4474  =  I,e  Bas,  2720a  ;  CIL  iii.  184 
and  p.  972).  Speciallj-  famous  was  Zeus  Kasiot 
( =  Ba'al-Kasiw),   whose  cult  we  have   found  al 
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ready  in  Egypt.  Among  the  Nabatsans  be 
appears  aa  ^asiw  or  Ela  J^asiw  (de  Vogiii,  Syr, 
Cent.  Nabat.  iv.  2,  vi.  2,  vii.  1,  2;  £auran.  v.). 
BaudisEin  conjectures  that  he  U  the  same  as  Koze, 
the  chief  god  of  the  Edomites  (see  Edomites).  He 
was  worshipped  on  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  sea- 
coast  near  Antioch.  His  name,  which  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  root  nap,  '  cut  off,'  de  Vogii6  refers 
to  the  '  precipice '  on  which  his  temple  stood. 
Baudissin  thinks  that  it  rather  means  'decider, 
judge.'  The  former  interpretation  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  local  character  of  most  ba'al 
names.  At  his  sanctuary  a  feast  was  celebrated 
by  the  people  of  Antioch  (Strabo,  xvi.  2.  6). 
Selencus  Nicator  obtained  an  oracle  from  him 
concerning  the  building  of  Seleucia  (Malalas,  ed. 
Dindorf,  p.  199).  The  emperor  Julian  also  con- 
sulted him  (Misopog.,  ed.  Spanheim,  p.  361 ; 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xx.  14.  4).  Trajan  dedi- 
cated gifts  to  his  temple,  and  an  epigram  of 
Hadrian  was  preserved  there  (Suidas,  s.v.  Kdo-ioK 
d/Kis).  Euhemerus  (in  Euseb.  Prmp.  Evang.  ii.  2) 
and  Philo  Byblius  (FHG,  p.  566)  say  that  Kasios 
was  formerly  a  ruler  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
Coins  of  Northern  Syria  bear  the  name  Zeus 
Kasios,  and  show  the  sacred  stone  of  the  god 
standing  in  his  temple  (Mionnet,  Description  des 
midaillet,  iv.  276-280).  It  is  evident  that  Baal- 
^asiw  was  one  of  the  chief  divinities  of  Northern 
Syria  (on  his  cult  see  de  Vogu6,  Syr.  Cent,  Inscrip- 
tions, pp.  103-10.') ;  Scholz,  Gotzendienst,  p.  144  ; 
Baudissin,  Studien,  ii.  238-242).  The  famous 
Ba'alat  of  Mabbog  (Bambyce,  Hierapolis),  on  the 
road  between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates,  was 
Atargatis  (see  Atargatis).  At  Sam  al  (Zenjirli), 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Amanus,  Ba'al- If arran,  i.e.  Sin, 
the  moon-god  of  Harran,  was  worshipped  (Lidz- 
barski,  Nordsem.  Epig.  p.  444,  pi.  xxiv. ).  At 
Tarsus  there  was  a  Zeus  Tarsios=\-\n  Vv3  (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst,  p.  149).  In  Cappadocia  the  name 
Ba'al -Gazur  appears  on  coins  of  Ariarathes  I. 
(tB.C.  322)  that  were  probably  minted  in  the  old 
capital  Gaziura.  The  god  is  represented  seated 
on  a  throne  with  a  sceptre  and  an  eagle,  holding  an 
ear  of  grain  and  a  dove  (Head,  Hist,  Num.  631  ; 
Reinach,  Trois  royaumes  d'Asie  Mineure,  p.  28  f.). 
The  Ba'al  of  ^arran  in  Mesopotamia  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  from  Zenjirli  referred  to 
above,  and  occurs  in  numerous  Assyrian  proper 
names  of  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon, 
and  Ashurbanipal.  This  was  Sin,  the  ancient 
Babylonian  moon-god.  His  cult  seems  to  have  been 
indigenous  in  Ur  in  Southern  Babylonia,  and  to 
have  migrated  to  ^arran  at  a  very  early  iieiiod 
(cf.  Abram's  journey  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
i^arran  in  On  11").  From  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  along  with  their  domestic  deities. 
Sargon,  king  of  Assyria  (B.C.  722-706),  confirmed 
the  exemption  from  taxes  that  yarran  enjoyed 
as  the  city  of  Sin  (Annals,  ed.  Winckler,  xiv. 
S).  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon  (B.C. 
555-539),  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Sin  at  Ijarran 
(Kawlinson,  v.  64,  col.  i.  8-ii.  46).  At  a  later 
date  we  find  the  cult  of  Be'el-shamin,  '  the  owner 
of  the  sky,'  at  ^arran,  perhaps  thruut^h  syncretism 
of  the  Syrian  god  with  the  ancient  moon -god 
(Jacob  of  Sarug,  in  ZDMG  xxix.  p.  131).  B''il- 
thdmtn  is  also  found  in  Nisibis  (Isaac  of  Antioch, 
i.  209,  V.  78  fl'.;  Bickel,  Be'il-Shniiiin  princepi 
deorum  Nisibis,  etc.).  From  Mesopotamia  the 
worship  of  this  god  spread  even  into  Armenia. 
Ba/i<ra>ii)ri)t  (Barshimnia,  Parihamin,  Parsliam), 
who  had  a  famous  temple  in  the  town  of  Tlioran 
in  Armenia,  was  none  other  than  B'' el-sluimln 
(Agathang.  131,  and  Lagarde's  note).  According 
to  Moses  of  Chorene,  Tigranes  brought  back  his 
image  of  gold,  silver,  and  crystal  from  Mesopotamia 


(Langlois,  Historiens  de  VArminie,  i.  24,  40,  166; 
ii.  66,  88).  It  is  clear  that  during  the  Greek  period 
the  cult  of  B"'el -sliarain  was  generally  dUluscd 
throughout  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  that  ha 
attained  the  rank  of  surnmus  deus.  This  was 
doubtless  due  to  his  identification  with  Zeu* 
Olympios  in  Phcenicia,  Palmyra,  and  elsewhere. 
Zeus  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Greek  pantheon, 
and,  therefore,  wherever  the  Greeks  went,  his 
supposed  Syrian  counterpart  enjoyed  his  pre- 
eminence (cf.  his  titles  '  lord  of  the  world,'  lUyurrot, 
t\fiurrot,  at  Palmyra).  Identification  with  Anu,  the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  in  the  Bab.  religion  may  also 
have  assisted  in  the  process.  In  Syriac  writers 
his  name  appears  as  a  translation  of  Zeus  (2  Mao 
6' ;  Isocrates  in  Lagarde,  Analecta  Syriaca,  176, 
line  24).  In  Dn  12''  Ba  al-shamem,  as  a  transla- 
tion of  Zeus  Olympios,  whose  cult  Antiochus 
Epiplianes  established  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, has  been  perverted  by  the  Jewish  scribes 
into  shikku^-shdmcm,  '  the  appalling  abomination.' 

6.  In  Babylonia.  —  Babylonia  was  originally 
occupied  by  the  non-Semitic  race  now  commonly 
known  as  Sumerian.  The  religion  of  these  people 
was  a  polydxmonism  that  diltered  in  no  essential 
respect  from  the  polydcemonism  of  the  Semites. 
There  was  a  multitude  of  divinities  presiding  over 
all  sorts  of  natural  objects  and  localities.  A  male 
numen  was  known  as  en,  '  owner,  lord,'  and  a 
female  one  as  nin,  '  proprietrix,  mistress ' ;  thus, 
En-ki,  '  master  of  the  sea ' ;  En-zu,  '  master  of 
wisdom ' ;  Nin-ki,  '  mistress  of  the  sea ' ;  Nin-har- 
sag,  'mistress  of  the  great  mountain';  Nin-sun, 
'  mistress  of  destruction ' ;  Nin-egal,  '  mistress  of 
the  great  house  (temple)';  Nin-Mar,  'mistress 
of  Mar ' ;  Nin-a,  '  mistress  of  water '  (?).  By  a  pro- 
cess common  among  the  Semites  (cf. '  Ashtart,  2) 
many  originally  feminine  divinities  were  trans- 
formed into  masculine  ones  (cf.  Barton,  Scin. 
Origins,  p.  192),  so  that  nin  eventually  became 
an  element  in  names  of  gods  in  the  same  sense 
as  en  ;  thus,  Nin-Girsu,  '  master  of  Girsu ' ;  Nin- 
a-gal, '  master  of  great  strength,'  the  patron  of 
blacksmiths;  Nin -shah,  'master  of  the  wild 
boar ' ;  Nin-gish-zida,  '  master  of  the  tree  of  life.' 
Celestial  phenomena  were  objects  of  special  rever- 
ence, and  gave  the  religion  of  Babylonia  an  astral 
character  wliich  it  retained  down  to  the  latest  times. 
Here  may  be  mentioned  Anu,  'the  sky';  En-lil, 
'  master  of  the  wind,'  not  '  master  of  tlie  sjiirits,' 
as  many  have  rendered  his  name,  since  tJuJua 
(Cylinder,  A  23.  14,  X^^VAB  [Vurderusii'/imhe 
Bibliuthek],  I.  i.  114)  calls  Idm  'king  of  the  slorm, 
king  of  the  whirlwind';  iUii,  'the  sun';  Ur  oT 
En-zu,  'the  moon';  and  all  the  planets.  As 
among  the  Semites,  these  celestial  powers  became 
in  one  way  or  another  the  '  proprietors '  of  certain 
cities  that  were  specially  devoted  to  their  worsliip. 
Thus  Erech  became  '  the  residence  of  Anu  '  (K/B 
vi.  63)  and  Der  'the  city  of  Ann'  (KIB  iii.  105); 
Nippur,  the  residence  of  En-lil  ;  Sipiiar  and  Lar.sa 
of  Utu ;  and  Ur,  of  Ur.  Throu^'h  the  grow  tli  and 
the  conquests  of  certain  cities  their  local  divinities 
became  great  gods  whose  worship  spread  through- 
out all  Babylonia.  If,  subsequently,  the:>e  cei'tres 
declined  in  political  importance,  their  patrons  still 
retained  much  of  their  old  dignity,  though  they 
might  be  subordinated  in  the  theological  systems 
to  the  god  of  the  conquering  city. 

At  the  earliest  period  disclosed  to  us  by  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions,  En-lil,  the  god  of  Nippur, 
had  become  the  most  important  of  all  the  Sumerian 
deities.  He  was  the  en,  or  'lord,' par  excellence, 
and  was  worsliipped  in  all  parts  oi  Babylonia  as 
well  as  at  his  projiur  residence.  He  bore  the  titles 
'  king  of  heaven  and  earth  '  (  VAB  p.  15),  '  king  of 
the  lands,  father  of  the  gods'  (VAB  p.  37).  As 
chief  of  the  gods,    who  had   his  seat  upon   the 
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mountain  of  the  north  where  the  gods  assembled, 
he  was  called  'great  mountain?  His  tower- 
temple  at  Nippur  was  known  as  E-kur,  '  the 
mountain  house.'  All  this  indicates  that  Nippur 
must  once  have  been  the  political  as  well  as 
the  religious  centre  of  Babylonia ;  but  this  was 
in  prehistoric  times.  In  the  period  represented 
by  the  earliest  inscriptions  (c.  4000  B.C.),  Nippur 
had  lost  the  political  hegemony,  although  its  god 
still  retained  his  ancient  pre-eminence. 

Alongside  of  En-lil  stood  his  consort  Nin-lil, 
who  shared  the  high  rank  of  her  husband.  She 
was  known  as  '  the  lady  of  the  lower  world,  the 
mistress  of  heaven  and  earth.'  One  of  her  common 
titles  was  Nin-fjar-sag,  '  lady  of  the  great  moun- 
tain,' with  reference  to  her  supremacy  on  the 
mountain  of  the  gods.  Associated  with  En-lil  as 
the  greatest  gods  of  the  Sumerian  pantheon  were 
Anu,  '  the  sky,'  and  En-ki,  '  lord  of  the  sea.'  Anu 
is  mentioned  in  tlie  earliest  inscriptions,  and,  like 
En-lil,  had  temples  in  all  parts  of  Babylonia. 
En-ki,  otherwise  known  as  E-a,  '  house  of  water,' 
was  the  patron-god  of  Eridu.  In  pre-historic  times 
this  city  lay  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
must  have  been  politically  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  Babylonia.  In  the  inscriptions  of 
Lugalzaggizi  (perhaps  as  early  as  B.C.  4000)  the 
triad  En-lil,  Anu,  and  En-ki  is  already  known 
{VAB  i.  155),  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  oldest  inscriptions.  Thus  the  visible  universe 
was  portioned  out  between  Anu,  lord  of  the  sky ; 
En-lil,  lord  of  the  earth  ;  and  En-ki  or  E-a,  lord  of 
the  sea.  There  is  reference  perhaps  to  this  triad 
in  the  words  of  the  second  commandment,  '  the 
heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  the 
waters  under  the  earth'  (Jastrow,  Die  Bel.  Bab.  p. 
140).  A  second  triad  of  inferior  dignity  consisted 
of  Ur,  the  moon-god  of  Ur ;  Utu,  the  sun-god  of  Sip- 
par  ;  and  Nana,  the  goddess  of  Erech.  The  superior 
rank  of  the  moon -god  in  this  triad  was  due  to  the 
greater  political  importance  of  his  city,  Ur. 

The  Semites  who  entered  Babylonia  used  the 
word  bSl  {  =  ba'al,  cf.  Aram.  Sy^)  in  all  the  senses  in 
which  it  was  used  by  the  other  Semites,  and,  in 
addition,  developed  the  meaning  '  master '  or  '  lord,' 
which  is  not  found  in  the  other  dialects.  They 
spoke  of  their  gods  as  bel,  both  with  reference  to 
their  ownership  of  physical  objects  and  places,  and 
with  reference  to  their  authority  over  tribes  and 
individuals.  The  worshipper  addressed  his  god  as 
bSU,  '  my  lord ' — a  usage  that  is  not  found  in  the 
other  Semitic  languages.  When  they  conquered 
Babylonia,  they  found  the  Sumerian  gods  on  the 
ground,  and  adopted  them  as  their  own,  just  as 
Israel  adopted  the  b'alim  of  Canaan.  The  en  of  a 
partii'ular  object  or  locality  became  for  them  the 
oil ;  the  nin,  the  bUit.     The  old  Sumerian  moon- 

fod  Ur  became  Sin,  the  bel  of  Ur ;  the  sun-god  of 
ippar,  Shamash,  the  bSl  of  Sippar  ;  Nana  of  Erech, 
Ishtar,  the  belit  of  Erech.  The  names  of  other 
Sumerian  gods,  such  as  Ea  and  Singirsu,  were 
retained  untranslated,  and  they  were  known  as 
the  bcls  or  belit-,-  of  their  respective  sanctuaries. 
Enlil,  as  the  chief  god  of  Babylonia,  was  known 
as  3^\ par  excellence  (th&ce  is  no  article  in  Bab.), 
and  in  course  of  time  this  appellative  drove  the  old 
name  out  of  use  and  became  the  common  designa- 
tion of  the  god,  so  that,  when  Bel  was  mentioned 
without  any  qualifying  word,  £n-/i/ was  understood 
to  be  meant.  Thus  in  Babylonia  Bel  became  the 
name  of  an  individual  god  in  a  way  that  was  never 
true  of  Ba'al  among  the  West  Semites.  In  like 
manner,  Nin-har-sag,  the  consort  of  En-lil,  was 
known  as  Bcht,  'the  lady.'  For  many  centuries 
after  the  comiuest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Semites 
their  language  was  not  reduced  to  writing,  and  the 
ancient  Sumerian  was  employed  as  a  sacred  tongue 
for  all  the  inscriptions  in  the  temples.     The  result 


is  that  before  the  time  of  gammurabi  the  nam* 
of  the  god  of  Nippur  is  always  written  En-lil, 
although  it  is  certam  that  the  Semites  habitually 
called  him  Bel.  From  the  time  of  ^ammurabi 
onward  Semitic  inscriptions  begin  to  be  common, 
and  then  the  name  of  the  god  appears  written 
phonetically  Bel  or  Belu.  The  old  name  En-lil 
continued,  however,  to  be  used  as  an  ideogram  for 
Bel  down  to  the  latest  times.  The  Sem.  kings  of 
all  parts  of  Babjlonia  have  left  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  this  god.  Eannatum,  king  of  Lagash 
(c.  3u00  B.C.),  calls  him  'the  lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,'  and  speaks  of  Sin,  the  moon-god  of  Ur,  as 
'  the  strong  calf  of  En-lil.'  When  he  conquers  the 
people  of  Gishhu,  it  is  in  the  name  of  En-lil  ( VAB 
I.  14).  He  speaks  of  himself  as  '  endued  with 
strength  by  En-lil,  nourished  with  holy  milk  by 
Nin-har-sag '  ( VAB  i.  19).  He  owes  his  position  as 
king  "to  the  fact  that  '  his  name  nas  been  spoken 
by  Enlil '  ( VA  B  i.  19).  Entemei.a  of  Lagash  under- 
took restorations  of  the  temple  at  Nippur,  and 
constructed  there  a  laver  for  the  god  ( VAB  i.  34). 
Gudea  also  ascribes  his  appointment  as  king  of 
Lagash  to  En-lil  { VAB  i.  114),  and  wages  his  wars 
in  the  name  of  En-lU  (VAB  i.  128,  130).  Nin- 
girsu,  the  patron-god  of  Lagash,  is  called  the  son 
of  En-lil  [VAB  i.  123).  The  temple  of  En-lil  aS 
Shirpurla,  the  capital  of  Lagash,  was  called  E-adda, 
'  house  of  the  father,'  which  shows  the  superior 
position  that  he  held  over  against  the  local  god. 
Ur-engur,  king  of  Ur,  rebuilt  E-kur,  the  temple  of 
Enlil  at  Nippur  ( VAB  i.  189).  By  the  dynasty  of 
Ur  Enlil  was  honoured  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
(cf.  VAB  1966-c,  198,  2005-d).  Aradsin  of  Larsa 
calls  En-lil  his  god,  who  has  given  him  the  throne 
( VAB  i.  212).  votive  inscriptions  in  his  honour 
from  kings  in  all  parts  of  Babylonia  have  been 
found  by  the  expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  Nippur.  His  worship  spread  even  as 
far  as  Elam  (T^^i.  181). 

The  primitive  character  of  BSl  of  Nippur  is  diflS- 
cult  to  determine,  on  account  of  the  confusion  of 
this  god  with  Marduk  in  all  the  later  religious 
texts.  From  the  oldest  inscriptions  we  gather  that 
he  was  conceived  as  a  mighty  warrior,  armed  with  a 
net,  who  marched  forth  for  the  destruction  of  the 
enemies  of  his  worshippers  ( VAB  i.  14,  19,  128, 130). 
The  Creation-epic  shows  that  in  its  original  form  he 
was  regarded  as  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
He  determined  the  fates  of  men  {VAB  i.  21,  122). 
Oaths  were  administered  in  his  name,  and  he 
punished  those  who  violated  them  (VAB  i.  14). 
On  his  temple  at  Nippur  and  the  remains  there 
found  see  Peters,  Nippur  ;  Hilprecht,  Babylonian 
Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Explorations  in  Bible  Lands, 

The  high  position  that  Bel  of  Nippur  maintained 
for  centuries  he  finally  lost  througn  the  rise  of  the 
city  of  Babylon  to  political  supremacy.  Before 
the  time  of  Hammurabi  (c.  2200  B.C.),  Babylon  was 
a  relatively  obsciue  place,  and  its  chief  god, 
Marduk,  enjoyed  only  a  local  celebrity.  He  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  kings  who 
reigned  before  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon.  He 
was  originally  the  god  of  the  morning  and  the 
spring  sun,  who  had  become  the  bel  of  Babylon  by 
a  process  similar  to  tliat  by  which  Sin,  the  moon- 
god,  had  bijcome  the  bil  of  Ur.  When  ^amnmrabi 
expelled  the  Elamites  and  united  all  Babylonia 
beneath  his  rule,  Babylon  became  the  chief  city 
of  the  empire,  and  Marduk,  its  god,  was  suddenly 
exalted  to  the  chief  place  in  the  pantheon.  He 
now  became  B61,  or  '  XoiA,'  par  excellence  ;  and  this 
title  presently  became  a  proper  name  that  was 
used  even  more  frequently  than  his  real  name, 
Marduk.  There  were  now  two  BUs  in  Babylonia 
— tlie  old  Bel  of  Nippur,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fallen 
state  of  his  city,  was  still  reverenced  through  force 
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of  religions  conservatism,  and  the  new  B41  of 
Babylon,  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  the  de  facto 
lord  through  the  strength  of  Hammurabi's  arms. 
What  was  more  natural  than  to  attempt  to  prevent 
conflict  between  the  two  potentates  uy  affirming 
their  identiiy  ?  This  step  was  taken  by  the  priests 
of  Babylon  as  early  as  the  reign  of  ^^lumurabi. 
AJl  the  attributes  of  t  he  old  Bil  of  Nippur,  *  lord  of 
lords,'  'lord  of  heaven  and  earth,'  'lord  of  the 
lands,'  'creator,'  etc.,  were  transferred  directly  to 
the  new  Bil  of  Babylon.  ..Ml  the  ancient  hymns 
and  prayers  to  BSl  of  Nippur  were  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  his  rival.  W  IJen  gammurabi  and  his 
successors  of  the  first  dynasty  speak  of  Bel,  and 
use  the  language  of  the  ancient  inscriptions,  they 
mean  Marduk.  In  spite  of  this  attempted  syn- 
cretism, however,  the  priests  were  unable  to 
banish  the  old  Bil  entirely  even  from  Babylon. 
As  a  member  of  the  supreme  triad — Anu,  Bil,  Ea 
— Bil  held  his  own,  and  was  constantly  invoked  in 
the  inscriptions  along  with  Bel-Marduk ;  but  this 
was  more  a  religious  formula  inherited  from  the 
past  than  an  act've  belief.  For  all  practical 
purposes  of  worship,  Enlil-Bil  was  absorbed  by 
Marduk-Bil.  Ouiside  of  the  city  of  Babylon  the 
claim  of  Marduk  to  be  the  same  as  the  older  Bel 
was  not  received  without  opposition,  and  there  are 
evidences  of  a  long  struggle  before  it  became  a 
dogma  acknowledged  throughout  Babylonia.  The 
priests  of  Nippur  naturally  never  accepted  it,  and 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Kassite  third 
dynasty  Nippur  retained  its  place  as  a  sanctuary, 
to  which  pilgrims  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  Kassite  kings  had  no  special  fondness 
for  the  patron-god  of  the  dynasty  of  Hammurabi, 
and  they  bestowed  special  honour  upon  the  old 
BU  of  Nippur  (Hilprecht,  Old  Bab.  Inszr.  I.  i. 
Nos.  2&-3'2).  With  the  fall  of  the  Kassites  and  the 
establislunent  of  a  native  Babylonian  dynasty, 
Marduk  regained  the  place  that  Hammurabi  had 
given  him,  and  Btl  of  Nippur  waned  until  little 
remained  but  the  memory  of  his  former  glory. 
Curiously  enough,  BHit  of  Nippur  did  not  share 
the  fate  of  her  husband  and  become  the  wife  of 
Marduk  when  he  was  identified  with  Bil.  Marduk 
had  already  a  consort,  Sarpanitum,  a  relatively 
unimportant  goddess,  who  was  in  no  way  com- 
parable with  the  old  Bilit  of  Nippur.  The  two 
were  never  identified,  as  logical  consistency  would 
have  demanded,  but  Bilit  held  her  own  as  an 
independent  great  goddess. 

In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  Bil 
usually  means  Marduk.  He  occupies  the  second 
place  in  the  pantheon  (after  Ashur),  and  is  usually 
named  in  connexion  with  his  '  son '  Nabu,  the 
patron-god  of  Borsippa.  The  Assyrian  kings 
showed  nim  the  highest  reverence  ;  and  even  when 
they  conquered  Babylonia,  they  claimed  to  do  it 
in  the  service  of  Bit,  and  took  the  throne  by  the 
foiiiial  ceremony  of  grasping  the  hands  of  Bel  at 
Babylon.  Along  with  this  there  existed  also  the 
cult  of  the  older  Bil  of  Nippur.  The  old  triad, 
Anu,  Bil,  Ea,  still  stands  at  the  head  of  lists  of 
gods  in  which  Marduk  appears  as  a  sej)arate  deity  ; 
and  when  the  Assyrian  kings  speak  oi  Bil,  the  lord 
of  the  lands,  who  dwells  on  the  holy  mountain, 
they  mean  the  Bel  of  Nippur.  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
states  expressly  that  he  restored  a  temple  of  '  the 
old  Bil '  at  Ashur  (Rawlinson,  i.  pi.  14,  col.  vi.  87). 
This  double  use  of  Bil  as  a  proper  name  lasted 
through  the  entire  Assyrian  period,  and,  besides 
this,  Ml  retained  its  generic  meaning  as  a  title  of 
all  the  gods.  The  standing  formula  for  the  gods  in 
general  is  ilAni  rabiiti  beliya,  '  the  great  gods  my 
lords.'  Bilit  was  worshipped  in  Assyria  partly  as 
the  ancient  goddess  of  Nippur,  partly  as  the  con- 
sort of  Anu  or  Ashur.  Her  name  is  also  used  as  a 
title  of   the  Assyrian   Ishtar.    This  confusion  is 


due  to  the  fact  that  the  common  noun  bilit  never 
lost  its  appellative  meaning  of  'mistress.'  Many 
goddesses  might  be  called  '  mistress,'  and  then 
through  this  similarity  of  title  be  confused  with 
one  another.  When  Ashurbanipal  wishes  to  dis- 
tinguish the  older  Bilit,  he  calls  her  Bilit  of 
Nippur  (Kawlinson,  v.  8,  col.  viii.  98,  <J9). 

In  the  New  Bab.  period  Bil-Marduk  regained 
the  supremacy  that  in  the  Assyr.  period  he  tempor- 
arily surrendered  to  Ashur.  His  cult  was  revived 
with  ^eat  glory  by  Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadrezzar, 
and  Nabonidus,  and  all  the  attributes  of  supreme 
divinity  were  heaped  upon  him.  Throughout  Baby- 
lonia he  was  acknowledged  without  question  as  the 
Bel,  and  his  cult  spread  widely  in  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  We  have  found  it  already  at  Palmyra 
(see  above,  iii.  5).  Its  presence  at  Edessa  is  attested 
by  Jacob  of  Sarug  (ZDMG  xxix.,  1875,  p.  131). 
When  Bel  is  mentioned  in  the  OT  and  Apoc.  it  is 
always  Marduk  that  is  meant.  The  old  Bel  is 
unknown,  except  in  so  far  as  his  character  survives 
in  his  successor.  In  Jer  51"  he  is  called  '  Bel  of 
Babylon.'  In  Is  46'  he  is  named  in  connexion  with 
Nebo,  tlie  god  of  Borsippa,  the  suburb  of  Babylon. 
In  Jer  50^  Merodach  (  =  Marduk)  stands  in  poetic 
parallelism  with  Bil.  Cf.  also  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
(  =  Dn  14  in  LXX),  Baruch  6*'  (cf.  6'').  Bil  also 
occurs  in  a  few  late  Heb.  proper  names. 

7.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. — Through 
Phuin.  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  through  Greek  colonies  in 
Syria,  the  worship  of  the  old  Sem.  b''alim  y/aa 
widely  disseminated  throughout  the  Grseco-Koman 
world,  and  exerted  a  deep  influence  upon  Occidental 
thought.  The  local  divinity  was  either  called  by 
his  original  Sem.  name,  e.g.  Balanios  at  Heliopolis, 
Balsamem  at  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and  the  Phoenician 
colonies,  Balmarcodes  at  IJeir  el-Qal'a,  Beelmaris 
at  Tyre,  Balcaranensis  at  Carthage,  Baladdiris  at 
Sigus,  Aglibolos  and  laribolos  at  Palmyra  ;  or  else 
his  name  was  translated  into  its  supposed  Gr.  or 
Lat.  equivalent.  The  local  ba'al  was  everywhere 
regarded  as  the  supreme  god,  hence  he  was  fre- 
quently identified  with  Zeus  or  Juppiter,  the  name 
of  his  city  being  appended  to  distinguisli  him  from 
other  similar  divinities,  e.g.  Zeus  Kasios,  Zeus 
Damascenos,  Zeus  Karmelos,  Zeus  Atabyrios, 
Zeus  Tarsios,  Juppiter  Heliopolitanus  (see  above 
under  the  corresponding  Semitic  names).  Other 
ba'als  had  peculiarities  which  led  to  their  identi- 
fication witn  Kronos-Saturn.  Balcaranensis  of 
Carthage,  for  instance,  is  regularly  called  >Sa<Mr«ii,« 
in  the  inscriptions  (cf.  Alex.  Polyh.,  frag.  3  in  FHG 
iii.  212;  Servius,  Aen.  i.  642,  729;  Dainascius, 
Vit.  Isid.  §  115  ;  Joh.  Chrys.  on  Ps.  105,  §  3  ;  Thoo- 
doret  on  Ps  105^8  in  PG  liii.  1730).  The  baal  of 
Heliojiolis,  who  was  tlie  sun,  was,  of  course,  identi- 
fied with  Melius  and  Sol.  Malnk-Bel  at  Palmyra  is 
in  the  Latin  parallel  called  '  Sol  sanctissimus  '  (cf. 
Servius,  Aen.  1.  642,  729  ;  Nonn.  Dionys.  x\.  392 II. ; 
Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  23).  Hesychius  (».v.  liiiXos), 
the  Etym.  Mag .  (s.v.Tifi\),a.iiA  Parnienius(  in  Becker, 
Aneid.  225),  connect  ba'al  with  Ouranos.  Baal- 
Melkart  of  Tyre  is  almost  uniformly  identified 
by  classical  writers  with  Herakles  (cf.  IJaelhgen, 
Beitrd^e,  20  f.).  Late  writers  assert  that  in  Persian 
Ba'al  IS  the  same  as  Ares  (Malalas,  p.  19  ;  John  of 
Antioch,  frag.  5,  in  FUG  iv.  542 ;  Ckmn.  Pasch.  i. 
18).  Tills  variety  in  the  identification  bears 
witness  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  b'dltin  with 
which  Greeks  and  Romans  came  into  contact  (see 
Scholz,  Gbtzendienst,  p.  148  U'. ;  Baethgen,  Beitrdge, 
p.  19  a.). 

The  Bab.  Bil  is  also  kno\vn  to  the  classical 
writers.  In  Servius  (Aen.  i.  612)  a  dim  memory 
survives  of  a  distinction  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  Bil,  but  in  general  only  Marduk-Bil  is 
known,   and  all  the  attributes  of   Enlil-Bil  aia 
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ascribed  to  him,  as  in   the  later  Bab.   theology. 
Eudemos  (in  Damascius,  de  Princip.  125)  knows 
that  he  is  the  son  of  Aos  (Ea)  and  Daukc  (Dam- 
kina).     Berossus  (in  FHG  iL  497,  4ff.)  and  Castor 
(in  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  p.  53)  narrate,  in 
direct  dependence  upon  the  Bab.  Creation-story, 
how  Bil  slew  the  dragon  of  the  deep,  and  out  of 
lier  body  createil  haaveu  and  earth.     Of  him  Arrian 
[Anab.  iii.  16.  4)  says  that  the  Babylonians  honour 
him  most  of  all  the  gods  (cf.  Minucius  Felix,  vi.  1). 
The  building  of  his  temple  at  Babylon  is  ascribed 
to  Semirumis  (Diod.  ii.   9  ;  Dionysius  Periegetcs, 
1007).      Berossus  (in  Euseb.   Chron.  ed.  Schoene, 
p.  48)  and  Joseiihus  (Ant.  X.  xi.  1)  teU  how  it  wa^ 
beautified  by  ifebuchadrezzar ;  Arrian  {Anab.  iii. 
16.  4),  how  it  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  and  rebuilt 
by  Alexander.    It  is  often  mentioned  by  the  clas.si- 
cal  writers  (Herod,  i.  181 ;  Paus.  i.  16. 3,  viii.  33.  3  ; 
Pliny,  vi.  121 ;  Mart.  Capell.  vi.  701 ;  Solin.  Ix.  3). 
A  grave  of  BSl  at  Babylon  was  known  to  Ctesias 
(frag.  29,  216  ;  cf.  Aelian,  xii.  3  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  738  ; 
Diod.  xvii.  102).     The  cult  of  the  Bab.  Bel  was 
never    directly  adopted    by  the    Greeks   or    the 
Romans,  as  were  the  cults  of  the  Phojn.  and  Syr. 
b''altm ;   but  indirectly  many  elements   of   Bab. 
theological  speculation  concerning  his  character 
and  his  creation  of  the  world  drifted  into   the 
Occident,  and  re-appear  in  the  worship  of  Mithra 
(see  Mithra).     Through  the  Bab.  use  of  Bel  as  a 
proper  name,  and  through  the  exalted  Bab.  concep- 
tion of  his  character  as  creator  and  supreme  god, 
the  Greeks  were  led  to  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
single  god  BU,  of  whom  the  numerous  Sjt:.  and 
Phan.  l)''dliin  were  only  the  local  manifestations. 
Strabo  speaks  of  Belos  as  a  great  god,  worshipped 
throughout  Africa  and  in  Asia  as  far  as  Persia 
(xvi.  744 ;  cf.  Excerpta  Barbari  in  Frick,  Chron. 
Min.  281,  27  ;  Curtius,  ilL  3,  16).     The  fona  Bclos 
as  a  proper  name  without  additional  determinative 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  Bab.  BU  rather  than 
from  the  Plioen.  ba'al,  and  shows  that  the  idea  of  a 
single  god  Ba'al  is  ultimately  of  Babylonian  origin. 
On  the  Bab.   BH  in  Greek  writers  see  Scholz, 
Gbtzendiemt  (p.  365  ff.). 

LrraaATnaB.— In  addition  to  the  speoift!  discussions  mentioned 
aboye,  see  on  the  iia'oi-cult  in  general,  Selden,  de  DU  i'j/m, 
1617  ;  J.  G.  Voss,  de  Theot.  Genlili,  1B42  ;  Gesenius,  art.  '  l!el' 
In  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Enc;  Creazer,  SymloUh  m.  if]/lholoijie\ 
1841  ii  4119.;  Winer,  BWB,  art. 'Baal';  Diestel,  '  Monothe- 
Ismus  des  altesten  Heidenthume,'  JDTh,  1860, 719  ff. ;  Merx,  art. 
'  Baal '  in  Schenkel,  lS6y  ;  Sclilottmann,  art. '  Baal,'  m  Kiehnrs 
HWB  1876  ;  Scholz,  Gotzmdienstu.  Zauberwesen  bei  den  alien 
Htbraem,  1877, 137  9.;  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  sem.  liehgiuna. 
getoh.  ii.  1878;  E.  Meyer,  art. '  Baal,"  in  Roscher's  iex.,  1884  ; 
Baethgen,  Beitr.  zur  snm.  Religiomgesch.  1888, 17  fl. ;  W.  K. 
Smith,  Rel.  of  Semites'',  1894,9311.;  Baudissin,  art.  'Baal, Bel, 
In  PRE  \  1S97 ;  Peake,  art '  Baal,'  in  HDB,  I.  (1898)  p.  209,  and 
Kautzsch,  ib.  v.  (1904)  p.  645 ;  Moore,  art. '  Baal,'  in  bBt,  1899. 

On  the  6o'oi-cult  among  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews  see 
Oort  Tin  Worship  of  Ba'alim  in  Israel,  tr.  by  Colenso,  1865  ; 
Baudissin,  Jahve  et  Moloch,  1874,  14  ff.;  Kdhler,  Bibl.  Gach., 
1884  II  I  6f.  ;  Hitzig,  Bibl.  Theol.  188U,  16(1.;  Dillmann, 
MBA  IK,  1881,  and  AlUe.%1.  Theol,  1896, 135 ff.;  Stade,  ZATW, 
vi.,  ISNli,  303  ff.  ;  Robertson,  Early  Religion  of  Israel,  1892  ; 
Montefiore,  Bib.  Lea.  1SU3 ;  Smend,  Alttut.  Religumsgetch., 
1S93,  5U..  13U. ;  Nowack,  Ueb.  Arch.,  1694,  IL  801  ff.|; 
Vigouroux,  '  Les  prMres  de  Baal,'  RB.  1896,  227  fl. ;  Schultz, 
AUleit.  Theol.'',  1895;  Marti,  Gejich.  dtr  iitr.  Religum',  1897; 
Budde,  Riligion  o/ Israel  to  the  Exile,  1899,  Lectures  u.,  ui. 

On  the  ba'al-aalt  in  Phoinicia  and  the  Phcen.  colonies  see 
Munter,  Jtelilion  dcr  Karthaaer',  1821,  6fl.;  Movers,  Die 
Phonisier,  i.,  1841:  art.  '  Phonizien,'  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  hnc., 
1818 ;  Raoul-Rocnette,  '  L'Hercule  assyrien  et  ph^uicien.'etc., 
in  Aciid.  de»  Inscr.  xvil.  1S4S,  9ff.:  Schlottmann,  art.  'Her- 
cules,'in  Riehm,  1884;  Pietschmann,  P/ionuiVr  1889,  lS2ff 

On  the  /)(i'ai-cult  in  SjTiaand  Mesopotamia  see  Cbwolson,  Die 
Ssabisr,  IS66,  U,  165fl.;  Levy,  /.DJIO  xviii.,  1864,  uaif.;  de 
Vog-ie,  Si/rie  Centrale,  Inscr.  SimiL,  1S6S,  82  U.  ;  Sachau, 
■Ba.iMI^rran  in  einer  altamroaischen  Inschrift,'  SHAW,  1895, 
174  9.;  Lidzbarski,  Nordnrm.  Epigraphik,  1808,  239,  and  Bphe- 
meris/ur  scmit.  Epiyraphtk,  voL  i.  pt.  iii.  1901. 

On  the  tiio(-cidt in Uabvlonia  see  Munter,  Rfliaion atr Baby- 
lonier,  l.S'27,  14  fl.;  Schrader,  'Baal  und  Bel,'  in  Theot.  Stud.  u. 
irr>(..  1874,  335  9.;  Schrader,  ff.^r 2, 1883, 1739.;  Jensen,  A'o*. 
mutogie  iter  Babylonier,  1890,  19  9.,  84  9.;  Jeremias,  art.  '  Mar- 
duk,'  in  Uoscher's  Lex.,  1895;  Tiele,  Ge»ch.der  Rel.  imAUerthum, 
i,  189(i.  Iii  a.;  Jeremias,  in  de  La  Saassaye^  1905.  i.  281 1.; 


Tastrow,  The  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Assyria,  1898,  2nd  ed.  In  German 
(l'Jf>'2  ff.),  and  art  '  Rel.  of  Babjlonia,'  in  HDB  v.  (1904),  p.  538 ; 
Zimmern,  Voter,  Sohn,  und  Fiirsprecher  in  der  BabyUmieehen 
Gvlf^vursleUung,\SM,  and  KAT^,  190'Z,  364  8.,  87Ufl. ;  Clay, 
•EUil,  the  God  ot  Nippur,'  in  AJSL  xxiii.,  1907,  p.  2690.; 
Radau,  Bel  the  Christ  of  Aruient  Timet,  1908. 

Lewis  Bayles  Baton. 
BAALZEBUB  and  BEELZEBOUL.— These 

two  names  probably  refer  to  the  same  supernatural 
being ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  second  of  them  is 
derived  from  the  farst.  Baalzebub  (3131  hv2)  is  the 
OT  form  (2  K  !»■  »•  ••  '^),  and  Beelzeboul  *  (j3efXfej3oi>X, 
WH  B^e^e^ovX)  the  NT  form  (Mt  Iff"  12«'",  Mk 
3-»,  Lk  1115-19-1"). 

Baalzebub  is  in  the  OT  represented  as  the  god 
of  the  Philistine  city  of  Ekron,  \\hose  oracle  was 
so  famous  that  Ahnziah,  king  of  Israel,  sent  to 
consult  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  oracles  of  Jahweh. 
The  Hebrew  word  am  Sya  would  mean  'lord  of 
flies'  ;   Di3!  =  Assyrian  znmbu,  'a  fly'  (cf.  Ec  10^- 
The  LXX  and  Josephus  so  understood  it,   since 
they  make  the  name  of  the  god  ^daX  fimav(cf.  LXX, 
ad  loc,  and  Jos.  Ant.  IX.  ii.  1).     Aquila  supports 
the  same  reading  by  transliterating  ^aaXfe^ou^, 
while  Symraachus  supports  the  NT  form  /SceXfe^ouX. 
Bezold  found,  in  an   inscription  of  the  Assyrian 
king  Assur-bel-Kala  (11th   cent.),   mention  made 
among  the  gods  of  Ebir-nari  (a  name  applied  in 
Neh  2'-  •  to  Syria  and  Palestine)  of  a  god  Bel-ze-bu- 
bi  (or-na).    Were  the  last  syllable  certain,  it  would 
show   that    Baalzebub   was    found    there   earlier 
(see    Catalogue,    K.    3500,    and    Hommel,    AHT 
195).     Movers  (Die  Phbnizier,  i.  260 ff.)  held  that 
the    original    name    was    '7131   '?y3  = '  lord    of    the 
mansion,'  which  originally  meant  a  heavenly  man- 
sion, but  afterwards  the  god  of  the  nether  world. 
This  view  is  of  very  doubtful  certainty,  since  ^ni  in 
the  sen.se  of  'house'  (1  K  8"  and  Ps  49")  is  very 
uncertain  (cf.  LXX).     In  Is  63"  and  Hab  3"  it  is 
used  of  a  station  or  abode  in  the  heavens,  while  in 
the  Talmud  (Chagiga,  126)  'jui  is  the  fourth  heaven, 
in  which  are  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  the  altar. 
This  would  hardly  be  possible,  if  in  Jewish  thought 
the  word  had  ever  represented  a  re^on  the  lord  of 
which  was  the  prince  of  demons.     Haldvy  (J A  xix. 
[189-2]  p.  304  and  CAIBL  xx.  [1892]  p.  74)  thinks 
Zebub  the  name  of  a  place,  comparing  the  Sapnna 
of  the  el-Amarna  letters  (KB  v.  174.  16)— a  theory 
which   Kittel  ('Konige,'  in  Nowack's  Handkom- 
mentar,  ad  loc.)  rightly  rejects.     The  resemblance 
between  Zebub  and  Sapuna  is  too  slight,  and  the 
Biblical  text  states  that  the  deity  in  question  was 
the  god  of  Ekron.     In  all  probability  Baalzebub 
means  '  lord  of  flies,'  which  are  very  numerous  in 
the  nein^hbourhood  of  Ekron  (see  Barton,  A  Year's 
Wandering  in  Bible  Lands,  1904,  p.  216  ff.).     This 
title  was  given  as  an  epithet  to  the  god,  whether 
by  the  Ekronites  or  the  Hebrews  we  do  not  know, 
though  Baethgen  (Beit.  z.  sem.  Religionsgesch.  1888, 
p.  25)  holds  that  he  represented  a  process  of  divina- 
tion by  flies.    In  the  NT,  as  already  noted,  the  name 
is  ^eeXfe/Joi'X  and  is  applied  to  the  lord  of  the  devils, 
and  made  a  synonym  of  Satan  (cf.  Mk  3"'",  Lk 
U'O").     Cf.  above,  p.  287'. 

These  facts  have  given  rise  to  various  conjec- 
tures. (1)  The  theory  of  Movers  already  referred 
to,  that  the  name  was  '7131  '?y3,  is  thought  by  some 
to  receive  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  in  Mt 
10=°  oii,-oJ<(TTiri)t  (  =  ' master  of  the  house 't)  may 
be  considered  a  translation  of  it.  There  is  no 
real  reason,  however,  to  consider  one  of  these 
words  a  ti  an-^lntion  of  the  other.  If  'jui  ( = '  house  ') 
was  an  original  element  of  the  name,  a  punning 
Jew  would  ea.sily  have  Su'i  (  =  Syr.  K^::;  =  'dung  ) 
suggested  to  him,  and  might  so  understand  tho 
•  Beelzebub  of  AV  has  no  authonty  in  Greek  MSS.  Itowetit* 
currency  to  the  Vulgate.  , 

t  Chej  ne  (EBi,  col.  614)  holds  that  oiKoJemrdnj?  BUgge«to  tbt 
reading  I'al  '7V3,  1=  Aram,  'of,' and  T3  changed  tromn"3=3 
'bouac' 
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name  (so  Gould,  '  Mark,'  in  Inter.  Crit.  Com.  p.  62). 
(2)  It  is  supposed  that  the  name  is  a  variation  of 
Baalzebub,  and  that  both  the  form  anil  tlie  signifi- 
cance have  undergone  change.  As  to  the  form,  it 
is  supposed  (a)  that  the  final  h  was  changed  to  I 
by  conscious  perversion,  so  as  to  make  it  mean 
'  oung,'  as  ba'al  ( =  '  lord ')  is  sometimes  changed  to 
hOshctk  (  =  ' shame')  (cf.  Esh-baal,  1  Ch  9™,  with 
Ish-bosheth,  2  S  2'°) ;  this  perversion  transformed 
'fly'  to  'dung,'  or  'filth.'  (6)  liamlissin  (PJiJp) 
holds  that  b  was  changed  to  /  in  popular  pronuncia- 
tion, without  intent  to  change  the  meaning,  as 
Bab-el-Mnndeb  is  sometimes  changed  to  Bab-el- 
Mandel;  and  (c)  Riehm  (HIVK')  held  that  in  the 
time  of  Christ  Baal-zebub  was  Araniaized  to  i<33t'm'3 
(  =  'lord  of  enmity'),  and  so  was  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  AidjSoXot,  or  Satan. 

As  to  the  significance  of  Beelzebonl  in  the  NT 
period  ditlerent  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  his  evolution  from  the  OT  god.  Geiger 
{Ursclirift,  p.  53)  thought  that  the  god  of  the 
hated  I'hilistines  became  the  representative  of 
lieatlien  power,  and  so  the  arch-enemy  of  Israel. 
He  found  confirmation  of  his  Wew  in  the  fact  that, 
in  Aramaic,  am  would  be  phonetically  transformed 
into  33T  (  =  ' hostility').  This  theory,  though 
plausible,  lacks  historical  confirmation.  The  I'hilis- 
tines were  not  a  formidable  enemy  after  the  early 
days  of  the  kingdom.  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  took  succes- 
sively the  place  of  principal  enemj',  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  god  of^  Ekron,  who  is  mentioned 
in  but  one  narrative  of  the  OT,  could  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  place.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
could  not  have  escaped  mention. 

Another  view  is  expressed  in  the  Talmud,  which 
regards  the  fly  as  the  representative  of  evil.  In 
B'rakhoth,  61a,  it  is  said  :  '  The  evil  spirit  lies  like 
a  fly  at  the  door  of  the  human  heart.'  Again, 
in  B'rakhoth,  106,  it  is  said  that  the  Shunammite 
■woman  (■-!  K  4'  ff.)  perceived  that  Elisha  was  a  man 
of  God,  because  no  fly  crossed  his  table.  This 
estimate  of  the  fly  goes  back  to  the  Mithna,  for  in 
Aboth,  5',  we  read  :  '  A  fly,  being  an  impure  thing, 
■was  never  seen  in  the  slaughter-house  of  tlie 
temple.'  In  reality  the  revival  of  interest  in  I'aal- 
tebnb  in  the  NT  was  due  to  literary  causes. 
Cheyne  has  pointed  out  that  Lk  9**  shows  that  in 
the  time  of  Christ  the  narrative  of  2  K  1  possessed 
a  strange  fascination  for  people.  Probably  both 
the  hostility  to  Baal-zebub  expressed  in  that  narra- 
tive and  tne  perversion  of  his  name  into  the 
Aramaic  KDm  7Vn  (  =  'lord  of  hostility')  helped 
this  literary  interest  to  make  Beel-zebub  a  synonym 
of  Satan.  As  the  name  meant  '  lord  of  flies,' 
this  would  be  sufficient  to  call  into  existence  the 
'Talmndic  conception  that  the  fly  is  a  kind  of  imp, 
especially  as  Lv  11  and  Dt  14  imply  that  it  was  to 
be  reckoned  among  unclean  flying  things. 

The  change  of  zebub  to  zebul  in  the  NT  was,  no 
doubt,  due  to  conscious  perversion.  In  addition  to 
the  analogy  of  hGxheth,  cited  above,  the  Talmud 
{'Abor/d  zurrj,  186,  cf.  Dalman,  Aram.  Gram.  p. 
137)  shows  that  ra\  as  applied  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  heathen  was  changed  to  V31  ('  dung'). 

LiTEEATURB.— Lightfoot,  Hora  Urliraicce  on  Mt  IS*",  Lk 
11";  Movers,  Phmizirr,  1841,  1  ima.;  Geiger,  Urschrift, 
Hre«lBii,  18fi7,  p.  63;  Riehm,  UWB';  Baudissin,  PUK^; 
Winckler,  Gtschichtt  Israels,  1896-1900,  L  223,  22i. ;  Peake, 
In  Ilaalint-8'  DB  i.  211t';  Cheyne,  KHi,  col.  407(1.  ;  Kolilcr,  JE 
\\.  629*- ;  Kittel, '  Koniffe,'in  N'owarkw  Ilandk-ommfiilur,  p.  182  ; 
Allen,  'Matthew  (IC<lin.  1907),  in  Inttr.  frit.  Camm.  p.  107; 
Gould,  'Mark,'  189B  (id.),  p.  62  ;  Plummer,  '  Luke^,'  1898  (id.), 

p.  301.  Georqe  A.  Bakton. 

BAB,  BABIS.— 7?d6  ((_;L'  =  'Gate'  in  Arabic) 
was  the  title  first  assumed  by  Mirza'Ali  Mubani- 
Inad,  a  young  Sayyid  of  .ShirSz,  who  in  A. II.  I'JGO 
|  =  A.O.    1844)   began    to    preach  a  new   religion, 


which  spread  through  Persia  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and,  in  spite  of  violent  persecutions,  cul- 
minating in  the  execution  of  the  founder  on  July 
9,  1850,  and  of  some  twenty-eight  of  his  principal 
disciples  on  September  15,  1852,  has  contmued  to 
gain  strength  until  the  present  day.  Both  the 
history  and  the  doctrines  of  this  religion  present 
so  many  remarkable  features,  that  the  subject  has, 
almost  from  the  first,  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  not  only  in  the  East  but  in  Europe,  and 
latterly  in  America ;  and  the  literature  dealing 
witli  it,  even  in  European  languages,  is  very  ex- 
tensive ;  while  the  Arabic  and  Persian  writings, 
manuscript,  lithographed  and  printed,  connected 
with  it  are  so  numerous  and,  in  some  cases,  so 
voluminous,  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for 
the  most  industrious  student  to  read  in  their 
entirety  even  those  which  are  accessible  in  half 
a  dozen  of  the  best-known  collections  in  Europe. 
An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  is  there- 
fore impossible,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  sketch  of  the  most  important  outlines  of 
the  history,  doctrines,  and  literature  of  the  religion 
in  question. 

I.  Antecedents. — In  order  to  understand  properly 
the  origins  and  developments  of  Babi  doctrine,  it 
is,  of  course,  essential  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Islam,  and  especially  of  that  form  of  Islam  (the 
doctrine  of  the  Ithna  ' ashariyya  division  of  the 
Shi'a,  or  'Sect  of  the  Twelve'  Imams),  of  which 
Persia  has  from  the  earliest  Muhammadan  times 
been  the  stronghold,  and  which,  since  the  16th 
cent,  of  our  era,  has  been  the  State  religion  of  that 
kingdom.  Information  on  this  subject  must  be 
souglit  elsewhere  in  this  Encyclopsedia  under  the 
appropriate  headings ;  but,  e^•en  for  the  most  ele- 
mentary comprehension  of  the  early  B.abl  doctrine, 
it  is  essential  to  grasp  the  Shi'ite  doctrine  of  the 
Imamate,  and  especially  the  Messianic  teaching 
concerning  the  Twelfth  Imam,  or  Imam  MahdI. 

According  to  the  Shi'ite  view,  the  prophet  Mu- 
hammad appointed  to  succeed  him,  as  the  spiritual 
head  of  Islam,  his  cousin '  Ali  ibn  Abi  f  alio,  who, 
being  married  to  Fatima,  was  also  his  son-in-law. 
'All's  rights  were,  however,  usurped  in  turn  by 
Abu  Bakr,  "Umar,  and  'Uthinan;  and  though  he 
was  elected  Khalifa  after  '  Uthmftn's  death,  he  was 
assassinated  after  a  brief  and  troubled  reign  of 
five  years  (A.D.  656-661).  Hiseldest  son,  al-yasan, 
the  secontl  Imam,  abdicated  five  or  six  months 
after  his  father's  death  in  favour  of  the  Umayyad 
Mu'awiya.  His  younger  son,  al-ljusayn,  the  third 
Iniani,  attempted  to  regain  his  temporal  rights  by 
a  rash  revolt  against  the  Umayyads,  but  perished 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Karbala  (Kerbela)  on  Muljar- 
rain  10,  A.H.  61  (Oct.  10,  A.D.  680),  a  day  still 
celebrated  with  wailing  and  mourning  in  all  Shi'ite 
communities,  especially  in  Persia.  The  nine  re- 
maining Imams  all  lived  in  more  or  less  dread  of 
the  Umayyad,  and  afterwards  of  the  'Abbasid 
khalifas,  and  many  of  them  died  by  poison  or  other 
violent  means.  They  were  all  descended  from 
al-IIusayn,  and,  according  to  the  popular  belief, 
from  a  daughter  of  Yazdigird  III.,  the  last  Sa.sanian 
king,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  Arabs  after 
the  battle  of  Q.ldisiyya,  and  given  in  marriage  to 
al-ljusayn.  This  belief,  which  was  prevalent  at 
least  as  early  as  the  3rd  cent,  of  the  Hijra,  since 
it  is  mentioned  by  the  historian  al-Ya'q\lbi  (ed. 
Houtsma,  ii.  293,  363),  undoubtedly  explains,  as 
remarked  by  Gobineau,*  the  afl'ection  in  which 
the  Imams  are  held  in  Persia,  since  they  are  re- 
garded as  the  direct  descendants  not  only  of  the 
'let  Muhammad,  J)ut  also  of   the  old   royal 


[louso  of  Sasan.     The  Divine  Right  of  the  Imams 

to  the  temporal  supremacy  of  which  they  had  been 

unjustly  deprived,  and   the  absolute  dependence 

•  Rtl.  el  Philot.  dam  I'Asie  CentraU  (ed.  1866),  p.  876. 
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of  the  faithful  on  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the 
'  Imam  of  the  Age,'  tlius  became  the  two  most 
characteristic  and  essential  dogmas  of  all  the 
various  ShI'ite  sects.  'Whosoever  dies,'  says 
a  well-known  Shi'ite  tradition,  'without  recog- 
nizing the  Imam  of  his  time,  dies  the  death  of  a 
pagan.' 

Now,  according  to  the  '  Sect  of  the  Twelve,'  the 
Twelfth  Imam,  or  Imam  Mahdi,  was  the  last  of 
the  series.  But  since,  according  to  their  belief, 
the  world  cannot  do  without  an  Imam,  and  since 
this  last  Imam,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  A.H. 
260  (  =  A.D.  873-4),  disappeared  from  mortal  ken 
in  A.H.  329  (  =  A.D.  940-1),  it  is  held  tliat  he  never 
died,  but  is  still  living  in  the  mj'sterious  city  of 
Jaliulqa,  or  Jabulsa,  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
faithful  disciple.'!,  and  tliat  at  the  end  of  time 
he  will  issue  forth  and  '  lill  the  earth  with  justice 
after  it  has  been  filled  with  iniquity.'  This  Mes- 
sianic Advent  is  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
Persian  Shi'ite,  who,  when  he  has  occasion  to 
mention  the  Twelfth  Imam,  or  Imam  Mahdi  (also 
entitled  Bujjatu'llah,  'the  Proof  of  God,'  Baqiy- 
yatu'llah,  'the  Remnant  of  God,'  Sahibu'zZaman, 
'  the  Lord  of  the  Age,'  and  QCt'imu  'AH  Muhammnd, 
'  He  who  shall  arise  out  of  the  house  of  Muham- 
mad'), always  adds  the  formula  is^ji  <dl\  J-a}:: 
('  May  God  hasten  his  glad  Advent ! '). 

Now,  in  connexion  with  Babi  doctrine,  it  ia  to  be 

noticed  first  of  all  that  the  '  Manifestation '  (  ,j,-Un 
•f  Mirza  'Ali  Muhammad  the  Bab  took  place,  a.s 
already  said,  in  A.H.  1260,  exactly  a  thousand 
years  after  the  succession  of  the  Imam  Mahdi  to 
the  Imamate,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  completion 

of  a  millennium  of  '  Occnltation '  (ci^oo^i).  For 
the  Imam  Mahdi,  according  to  the  Shi'ite  belief, 
appeared  in  public  once  only,  on  his  accession, 
when  he  performed  the  funeral  service  over  his 
father,  after  which  he  became  inWsible  to  the  bulk 
of  his  followers.  During  the  first  69  years  of  the 
millennium  of  '  Occultation,'  however,  his  instruc- 
tions and  directions  were  communicated  to  his 
followers,  the  Shia,  through  four  successive  inter- 
mediaries, each  of  whom  bore  the  title  of  Bab,  or 
'Gate.'*     This  period  is   known   as   'the  Minor 

Occultation'  (^jLa  li— Jo^i).  In  A.H.  329,  how- 
ever, this  series  of  'Gates,'  or  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  Imam  and  his  followers, 
came  to  an  end,  and  such  communication  became 
impossible.  Thie  later  and  longer  period  (which, 
according  to  the  Babi  view,  lasted  from  A.H.  329 
to  A.H.  1260)  is  known  as  '  the  Major  Occultation ' 

It  was  in  tliis  sense,  then,  that  Mirzft  'All  Mu- 
hammad, at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Bab,  or  'Gate,'  viz.,  the  gate 
whereby  communication,  closed  since  the  end  of 
the  '  Minor  Occultation,'  was  re-opened  between 
the  Hidden  Imam  and  his  faithful  followers.  He 
did  not  invent  this  term,  nor  was  he  even  the  first 
to  revive  it,  for  it  was  used  in  the  same  sense  by 
ash-Shalmaghani,  a  Messiah  of  the  10th  cent,  of 
otir  era,  and  by  others.t  So  far  as  recent  times 
are  concerned,  liowever,  it  was  the  Shavkhl  school, 
founded  by  Shaykh  Ahmad  al-Ahsa'i  (b.  A.D. 
1733,  d.  A.D.  1826)  which  revived  the  idea  that 
amongst   the   faithful   followers    of    the  Twelfth 

*  For  their  names,  and  a  fuller  account  of  th«  whole  matter, 
•ee  the  present  writer's  tr.  o(  the  Tnvetttt't  SarrcUhe, 
IL  2S«  11. 

t  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  matter,  see  the  note  on  the 
meuung  of  the  tiUe  'Bab'  in  the  tr.  o(  the  TravlUr't  Aarro- 


Im&m  there  must  always  exist  one,  whom  they 
entitled  Shi'a-i-Kamil  (,J-»l$  ijuJii),  'the  Perfect 
Shi'ite,'  who  was  in  direct  spiritual  communication 
with  him.  Neither  Shaykh  Ahmad  nor  his  successor 
Sayyid  Ka?im  of  Rasht  (d.  A.D.  1843-1844)  made 
use  of  the  title  '  Bab,'  but  their  conception  of  '  the 
Perfect  Shi'ite'  was  practically  identical  with  the 
idea  connoted  by  that  title.  To  this  Shaykhl 
school,  or  sect,  belonged  not  only  Mirza  'Ali 
Muhammad  himself,  but  Mulla  Husayn  of  Bush- 
rawayh,  Qurratu'l-'Ayn,  and  many  others  of  his 
first  and  most  zealous  disciples.  On  the  death  of 
Sayyid  Kazim  his  followers  were  naturally  im- 
pelled by  their  doctrine  concerning  'the  Perfect 
Shi'ite'  to  seek  his  successor.  There  were  two 
claimants,  Mirza  "AH  Muhammad,  who  on  May  23, 
1844,*  within  a  sliort  time  of  Sayyid  Ka^im's 
death,  announced  himself  to  be  the  '  Bab,'  and 
whose  followers  were  consequently  called  '  Babls' ; 
and  ysjji  Muhammad  Karim  Khan,  a  scion  of 
the  Qajar  Royal  Family,  wlio  was  recognized,  and 
whose  descenilants  are  still  recognized,  by  the  con- 
servative or  stationary  Shaykhis  as  their  spiritual 
head.  It  is  in  the  teachings  of  the  Shaykhl 
school,  therefore,  that  the  immediate  origins  of 
early  Babi  doctrine  must  be  sought ;  but  no 
European  scholar  has  yet  made  a  critical  study 
of  the  works  and  doctrines  of  Shaykh  Ahmad  and 
Sayjid  K.azim.  Those  who  desire  somewhat  fuller 
information  on  this  subject  may  be  referred  to 
the  Traveller's  Narrative,  ii.  234-244.  A  full  and 
critical  study  of  the  Shaykhl  doctrines  would,  how- 
ever, form  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  such  a 
philosophical  history  of  the  Babis  as  must  some 
day  be  written. 

2.  History  of  the  movement  during  the  life  of 
the  founder.  —  The  first  period  of  Babi  history 
begins  witli  the  '  Manifestation '  on  May  23,  1844, 
and  ends  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  Bab  at  'Tabriz 
on  July  9,  1850.  The  detailed  history  of  these 
six  years  will  be  found  in  the  translations  of  the 
Traveller's  Narrative  (Camb.  1891)  and  the  New 
History  of  .  .  .  <Ae  Baft  (Camb.  1893),  while  a  fairly 
complete  bibliography  of  earlier  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, both  European  and  Oriental,  is  given  in  the 
former  work  (ii.  173-211).  In  the  JBAS  for  1889 
(vol.  xxi.  new  ser.  pp.  485-526  and  881-1009)  are 
also  disctissed  critically  various  matters  connected 
with  both  tlie  history  and  the  doctrines  of  the  sect. 
Of  the  three  chief  Iiistories  composed  in  Persian 
by  members  of  the  sect,  the  earliest  and  most 
instructive  is  that  written  between  1850  and  1852 
by  Hajji  Mirza  Jani  of  K.^shiin,  who  must  have 
finished  it  only  a  little  while  before  he  was  put  to 
death  among  the  twenty-eight  Ba Ins  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  "Tihran  (Teheran)  on  September  15, 
1852.  Of  this  work  the  only  complete  manuscript, 
so  far  as  the  present  writer  can  ascertain,  which 
existed  (until  he  caused  it  to  be  transcribed  for 
himself)  was  Stippl.  Pers.  1071  in  tlie  Biblioth^que 
Nationale  at  Paris,  one  of  the  MSS  brought  from 
Persia  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Gobineau,  the  talented 
author  of  Les  Beligions  et  les  philosophies  dnni 
I'Asie  Centrale.  Another  MS  in  the  same  collec- 
tion (Suppl.  Pers.  1070)  contains  the  first  third  of 

it,  while  the  New  History  (Jij»V:>-  <^  >u)  is  a  re- 
cension made  (about  A.D.  1875-1880)  by  Mirza 
Husayn  of  Hamadan,  containing  many  additions, 
but  also  remarkable  for  some  extremely  important 
omissions  and  alterations.  There  is  thus  sufficient 
material  for  an  edition  of  this  most  import-ant  docu- 
ment, which  the  present  writer  is  now  (1908)  print- 
ing. The  Traveller's  Narrative,  the  third  of  the 
three  principal  systematic  accounts  compiled  by  the 
•  This  date,  and  even  the  exact  hour  of  bis  *  Manifestation,* 
is  fp-;en  bv  the  Bab  in  two  passafea  of  the  Persian  Baydn 
QNt^i  U.  'l,  and  vL  13).    See  Trav.  liarr.  U.  218-220. 
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B&biB  of  their  histoir,  is  not  only  later,  but  deals 
less  with  the  early  nistory  of  the  movement  than 
with  the  biography  and  writings  of  Baha'u'llah,  to 
whose  son '  Aobas  Efendi  (also  called  '  Abdu'1-Baha) 
its  authorship  is  ascribed.  The  accounts  of  liabi 
history  given  by  Muhammadan  writers  (notably 
by  the  Lisauu'1-Mulk  in  the  Nasikhu't-Tawarikh 
and  by  Kija-quli-Khan  in  his  supplement  to 
the  Hawzatu'^-Sa/a)  must,  as  a  nile,  be  used 
with  great  caution,  but  exception  must  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  late  Sayyid  Jamalu'd-Din  al- 
Afghan's  article  on  the  Bfibis  in  Butrusu'l-Bustani's 
Arabic  encyclopaedia  the  DCi'iratu'l-Ma' arif  (Bei- 
rut, 1881),  and  of  a  more  recent  history  compiled 
in  Arabic  by  a  Persian  doctor  named  Za'iinu'd- 
Dawla,  and  published  at  Cairo  in  A.H.  1321  (A.D. 
1903-4),*  from  both  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
judice against  the  Babis  which  they  display,  im- 
portant facts  may  be  gleaned. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  events  of  this  first 
period  (A.D.  1844-1850)  is  all  that  can  be  given 
here.  The  Bab  himself,  who  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  '  Manifestation,  t 
and  not  thirty  when  he  suflered  martyrdom,  was 
a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  during  the 
greater  portion  of  his  brief  career,  first  at  Sniraz 
(August-September  1845 — March  1846),  then  at 
Isfahan  (March  1846— March  1847),  then  at  Maku 
near  Urumiyya,  and,  for  the  last  six  months  of 
his  life,  at  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Chihriq.  He 
enjoyed  the  greatest  freedom  at  Isfahan,  where  the 
governor,  Minflchihr  Khan,  a  Georgian  eunuch, 
treated  him  with  consideration  and  even  favour ; 
but  he  was  able  to  continue  his  writings  and  to 
correspond  with,  and  even  receive,  his  followers 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  captivity,  save, 
perhaps,  the  last  portion.  He  himself,  however, 
took  no  part  in  the  bloody  battles  which  presently 
broke  out  between  his  followers  and  their  Muslim 
antagonists.  Of  these  armed  risings  of  the  Babis 
the  chief  were  in  Mftzandaran,  at  Shaykh  Tabarsi 
near  BarfurOsh,  under  the  leadership  of  Mulla 
Qnsayn  of  Bushrawayh  and  ^ajji  Mulla  Muham- 
mad 'All  of  Barfurush  (autumn  of  1848  to  summer 
of  1849) ;  at  Zanjan,  under  Mulla  Mubammad  'All 
Zanj&ni  (May-December  1850) ;  and  at  'Yazd  and 
Nirlz,  under  Agha  Sayyid  Yahya  (summer  of  1850), 
while  a  second  rising  at  Niriz  seems  to  have 
occorred  in  1852.J  Amongst  other  events  of  this 
period  to  which  the  Babis  attacli  special  import- 
ance, and  of  which  they  have  preserved  detailed 
accounts,  is  the  martyrdom  of  '  the  Seven  Martyrs ' 
at  Tihran,  which  also  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1850.§  During  the  later  ixTiod  of  his  career  Mirza 
"All  Muhammad  discarded  the  title  of  '  Bab '  (which 
he  conferred  on  one  of  his  disciples)  and  announced 
that  he  was  the  QdHm,  or  expected  Imam,  and  even 

more  than  this,  the  Nuqta  (ijaju ),  or  '  Point.'  It  is 
by  this  title  {ffafrat-i-Nugfa-i-Uld,  '  His  Holiness 
the  First  Point'),  or  by  that  of  Ifnzrat-i-Rahbiiiii'l- 
A'ld,  '  His  Holiness  my  Lord  Most  lligli,'  tliat  lie 
is  generally  spoken  of  by  his  followers,  tlioii^;h 
latterly  the  Baha'is,  desiring  to  represent  him  as 
a  mere  forerunner  of  Baha'u'llah — a  sort  of  John 
the  Baptist — seem  to  have  abandoned  the  use  of 
these  later  and  higher  titles.  But  from  the  Bab's 
own  later  writings,  such  as  the  Persi.an  BayCtn, 
as  well  a^  from  what  is  said  by  Mirza  .I.ani  and 
other  contemporary  writers,  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  divine  being,  and  that  in  a  very 
full  sense,  as  will  be  shown  when  the  doctrines 

'This  work  la  •ntlUed  Mi/tHtu  BAbfl-A  bwM  (■  the  Key  of  the 
OateotOatea'). 

t  The  most  reliable  evidence  points  to  October  9,  1820,  aa 
the  date  of  bis  birth.  Mirza  ^usayn  'Ali,  afterwards  known  aa 
Bahd'u'Uah  waa  a  year  or  two  older  (see  Trav.  Sarr,  ti. 
ilStt.). 

t  Sm  Tnv.  Karr.  U.  268-Sei.  I  /».  U.  211-218. 


of  the  Babis  are  discussed,  when  the  term  '  Point ' 
(Nuqta)  will  also  be  explained.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  execution  of  the  Bab  at  Tabriz  on 
July  9,  1850,  and  especially  his  strange  escape 
from  the  first  volley  fired  at  him,*  are  fully 
recorded  in  the  histories  already  mentioned,  and 
need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  His  body,  after 
bein^  exposed  for  several  days,  was  recovered  by 
his  disciples,  together  with  that  of  his  fellow- 
martyr  Mirza  Muhammad  'Ali  of  Tabriz,  wrapped 
in  white  silk,  placed  in  a  oofiin,  and  concealed  for 
some  seventeen  years  in  a  little  shrine  called 
Imam-zada-i-Ma'ijiim  between  fibran  and  Ribat- 
Karim.  At  a  later  date  it  was  transferred  to 
'Akka  (St.  Jean  d'Acre)  by  order  of  Baha'u'llah, 
where  it  was  placed  in  a  shrine  specially  built  for 
that  purpose,  t 

3.  Period  of  Subh-i-Ezel's  supremacy  (A.D.  1850- 
1868). — Bcture  liis  death  the  Bab  had  nominated 
as  his  successor  a  lad  named  Miiza  Yahya,  son 
of  Mirza  Buzurg  of  Nur,  and  half-brother  of  the 
afterwards  more  famous  ISIlrza  Uusayn  'Ali,  better 
known  as  Baha'u'llah.  Mirza  Yahya  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mirza  Jani,  only  14  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  Bab's  '  Manifestation,'  so  that  he  must  have 
been  bom  about  A. II.  1246  (  =  A.D.  1830-1831).  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  stapniother,  the  mother  of  his 
elder  half-orother  Baha'u'llah,  who  was  about  13 
years  his  senior.  +  Mirza  Jani,  our  oldest,  best,  and 
most  unprejudiced  autliority  (since  he  was  killed 
in  1852,  long  before  the  schism  between  the  Ezelis 
and  Baha'is  took  place)  reports  Baha'u'llah  as 
saying  that  be  did  not  then  know  how  high  a 
position  Mirza  Yahya  waa  destined  to  occupy. 
At  the  early  age  ot  15,  about  a  year  after  the 
'Manifestation,'  he  was  so  attracted  by  what  he 
heard  of  the  Bab  and  read  of  his  writings,  that 
he  set  off  for  Kliurasan  and  Mazandaran,  met 
Janab-i-Qudilus  (i.e.  Alulla  Muhammad  'Ali  of 
Barfurush)  and  tiiirratu  l-'Ajn,  and,  with  Baha- 
'u'llah, attempted  to  join  the  Babis  who  were 
besieged  at  .Sliaykh  fab.arsi,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  governor  of  Aniul.  In  the  fifth  year  of 
the  'Manifestation'  (A.H.  1265  =  A.D.  1840),  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Shaykh  fabarsi,  the  Bab,  having 
heard  of  Mirza  Yaiiya's  youth,  zeal,  and  devotion, 
declared  that  in  him  was  fulfilled  the  sign  of  the 
Fifth  Year  given  in  the  tradition  of  Kuniayl, 
'A  Light  shining  from  the  Dawn  of  Eternity,' 
conferred  on  him  the  title  Subh-i-Ezel  ('the  Dawn 
of  Eternity '),  sent  him  his  own  rings  and  other 
personal  possessions,  authorized  him,  at  such  time 
as  he  should  see  fit,  to  add  8  wShids  (or  '  Unities' 
of  19  chapters  each)  to  the  Bayan,  and  appointed 
him  his  successor.  On  the  Babs  death,  therefore, 
Subh-i-Ezel,  as  we  shall  now  continue  to  call  him, 
was  recognized  with  practical  unanimity  by  the 
B.abis  as  their  spiritual  head ;  but,  owing  to  his 
youth  and  the  secluded  life  which  he  adopted, 
the  practical  conduct  of  the  atl'airs  of  the  Babi 
community  devolved  chieHy  on  his  elder  half- 
brother  Balia'u'Uah,  or  Janab-i-Baha,  as  he  is 
called  by  Mirza  Jani.  There  seem  to  have  been 
some  rival  claimants,  notably  Mirza  Asadu'lliih 
of  Tabriz,  entitled  '  Dayyan,'  who  was,  according 
to  Gobineau  (p.  277  f.),  drowned  in  the  Sliat(,u'l- 
Arab  by  some  of  the  Babis  who  wished  to  [mt 
an  end  to  bis  pretensions  ;  and,  according  to  Mirza 
Jani,  certain  other  jier.sons,  such  as  'the  liulian 
believer'  Sayyid  Baijir,  Agha  Mubamniail  Karaui, 

and  a  young  confectioner  entitled  '  Dliabib'  (-c^.' J 

•  See,  however,  the  New  Ilintory,  p.  301,  n.  1  ad  calc.,  which 
contaitiB  a  cori-ectiun  of  ft  tlutail  ^jiven  by  Gobinenn. 

t  See  tile  Trarrller's  Sarratii-e,  ii.  4(1,  and  n.  1  ml  rfilc. 

i  The  date  of  Bah:i'u'Uih'a  birth  is  eiven  in  Nabil'.i  i-liytned 
chronicle  aa  ^  Mut,iarram,  A.u.  1£33  (  =  November  12,  1617).  .'-%'e 
JHAS,  ISSS,  p.  621. 
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j'JJ),  claimed  to  be  theophanies  or  Divine  Mani- 
festations.* Mirzi  Jani  actually  exulted  in  thb 
state  of  things,  declaring  that  just  as  the  tree 
which  bears  most  fruit  is  the  most  perfect,  so  the 
religion  which  produces  most  divine  or  jt«w»-Divine 
Manifestations  thereby  shows  its  superiority  to 
other  creeds.  But  none  of  these  persons  appears 
to  have  had  any  considerable  following,  and  for 
some  time  Subh-i-Ezel  enjoyed,  nominally  at  least, 
an  uncontested  supremacy. 

For  two  years  (July  1850-August  1852)  little 
was  heard  of  the  Babis ;  but  on  August  15,  1852, 
three  or  four  adherents  of  the  sect  made  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Nasiru'd-Dln  Shah  as  he  was  leaving 
his  palace  at  Niyavaran  to  go  out  hunting.  The 
attempt,  which  appears  to  have  had  no  counten- 
ance from  the  leaders  of  the  Babis,  failed,  but  led 
to  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  sect,  of  whom  some 
twenty-eight  prominent  members,  including  the 
beautiful  poetess  Qurratu'l-'Ayn,  Mulla  Shaykh 
'All,  called  ' Janab-i-'A?im,'  Agha  Sayyid  ^usayn 
of  Yazd  the  Bab's  secretary  Sulayman  Khan,  and 
our  historian  5ajji  Mirza  Jani,  were  among  the 
most  conspicuous  victims.  The  object  being  to 
make  all  classes  participators  in  their  blood,  the 
doomed  Babis  were  divided  among  the  different 
classes  and  gilds,  beginning  with  the  'ulamS,  the 
princes  of  the  Royal  House,  and  the  different 
Government  offices,  and  ending  Avith  the  royal 
pages  and  students  of  the  Daru'l-Funun,  one 
victim  being  assigned  to  each,  and  a  rivalry  in 
cruelty  was  thus  produced  which  made  that  day, 
Wednesday,  September  15,  1852,  equally  memor- 
able and  norrible  to  all  who  witnessed  it.  The 
fortitude  of  the  Babi  martyrs,  and  especially  the 
death-ecstasy  of  Sulayman  Khan,  produced  a  pro- 
found impression,  and,  as  Gobineau  says,  probably 
did  more  to  win  convert*  to  the  new  faith  than  all 
the  previous  propaganda,  t 

Baha'u'llah  and  Subh-i-Ezel  both  escaped  death 
on  this  occasion,  though  the  former  was  arrested, t 
and  a  price  was  set  on  the  apprehension  of  the 
latter.  §  Both  ultimately  escaped  to  Baghdad, 
where  they  arrived  about  the  end  of  1852,  Baha'u- 
'llah, who  was  imprisoned  in  'Tihran  for  four  months, 
arriving  soon  after  his  half-brother.  ||  For  the 
next  eleven  or  twelve  years  (1853-1864)  Baghdad 
was  the  headquarters  or  the  sect,  of  which  Subh-i- 
Ezel  continued  to  be  the  ostensible  head,  and  is 
even  implicitly  acknowledged  as  such  by  Baha'u- 
'llah in  the  I^an,  composed  by  him  in  1S61-1S62. 
In  the  Traveller's  Narrative  (ii.  54  ff.,  especially 
pp.  55  and  62-63  of  the  translation),  which  contains 
the  ofhcial  Bah.l'i  version  of  these  transaction.',  it 
is  implied  that  the  nomination  of  Snbh-i-Ezel  was 
a  mere  blind,  that  Baha'u'll.ah  was  from  the  first 
intended,  and  that  his  'Manifestation'  took  place 
in  A.H.  1269  (  =  A.D.  1853),  which  the  Babis  call 

the  year  of  'after  a  while'  ((^;Jo-  Joci  iu.-,  for 

^^^jksi-,  'while,'  =  8  -f  10  -^  50  =  68,  and  the  year 

'after'  is  '69).  Ostensibly,  however,  his  claim  to 
be  '  He  whom  God  shall  manifest'  dates  from  A.H. 
1283  (A.D.  I&ri6-1867),  the  end  of  the  Adrianople 
period,  which  agrees  with  Nabil's  statement  TI  that 
he  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  thus  manifested  Lis 
true  nature,  for  he  was  bom  in  A.H.  1233  (  =  a.d. 
1817). 

•  Another  mjch  claimant,  according  to  9ub|)-i-Ez<;I,  was 
Husa>-n  of  Milan,  who  perished  in  the  persecution  o(  1S52  (see 
the  Tra'-fllrr't  .larrahrf,  ii.  330(.),  while  two  other  dainiants. 
S.'»yyid  ^Iiitiu\n  of  Hiniliyan  and  Sbaykh  Isma'D,  are  mentioned 
(see  also  p.  367  f.  of  the  same,  where  other  pretenders  are 
named). 

f  For  further  details  tt  tb*  TramU*r'$  XarratiDt,  u.  323- 
M4. 

(  /(•.  pi>.  61-53  and  327.  i  It.  p.  874 1 

I  See  JlUS,  ISSQ,  pp.  945-W8. 

1  J  HAS,  1380,  pp.  9S4  and  9S8,  Terse  10. 


The  records  of  the  Baghdad  period  are  compara- 
tively scanty,  but  the  propaganda  went  steadily 
on,  though  conducteJ  with  a  caution  and  prudence 
foreign  to  the  early  days  of  the  sect.  About  a 
year  after  his  anlval  at  Baghdad,  Baha'u'llah 
retired  alone  for  t'*o  years  into  the  highlands  of 
Turkish  Kurdistar ,  living  chiefly  at  a  place  called 
Sarkalu,  and  occa>ionaUy  ^^siting  Sulaymauiyya.  * 
Bj  the  Baha'is  this  retirement  is  regarded  as  a 
kmd  of  preparatit  n  and  pvirification  ;  by  the  Ezelis, 
as  due  to  annovince  at  the  opposition  which  he 
encountered  in  ^Js  plans  from  several  prominent 
Babis  of  the  old  school.  Subh-i-Ezel,  a  man  of 
modest  and  retjing  disposition,  seems  to  have 
lived  in  great  st  elusion  both  before  and  after  this 
event,  and  the  disputes  which  appear  to  have 
occurred  at  this  period  seem  to  have  been  chielly 
between  Baha'u  llah  and  his  adherents  on  the  one 
hand,  and  MuUa  Muhammad  Ja'far  of  Niraq, 
Mulla  Rajab  'Ali  Qahlr,  Savyid  Muhammad  of 
Isfahan,  SajTdd  Jawad  of  Kerwla  and  the  like  on 
the  other.  Ultimately,  oNving  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Persian  Ccnsul  at  Baghdad,  Mirza  Buzurg 
Khan  of  Qazwtn,  and  Mirza  ^usayn  Khan  Mu- 
shiru'd-Datcla,  the  Persian  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  Turkish  government  was  induced 
to  expel  the  Babis  from  Baghdad,  where  their 
proximity  to  the  Persian  frontier,  and  to  the 
Shi'ite  shrines  of  Kerbela  and  Kajaf,  afforded 
them  great  opportunities  of  proselytizing  among 
their  countrymen.  This  took  place  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer  of  1864.  They  were  first  taken 
to  Constantinople,  where  they  remained  for  four 
months,  and  thence  banished  to  Adrianople,  where 
they  arrived  about  the  end  of  the  year  above  men- 
tioned. There  they  remained  for  nearly  four  years 
(Dec.  1864-August  1S68),  and  there  it 'was  that  in 
A.H.  1283  (A.D.  1866-67)  Baha'u'llah  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  was  '  He  whom  God  shall  mani- 
fest,' foretold  by  the  Bab,  and  called  on  all  the 
Babis  to  reco^ize  him  as  such,  and  to  pay  their 
allegiance  to  him,  not  merely  as  the  Bab's  suc- 
cessor, but  as  him  of  whose  Advent  the  Bab  was  a 
mere  herald  and  forerunner. 

This  announcement,  Avhich  naturally  convulsed 
the  whole  Babi  community,  was  gradually  accepted 
by  the  majority,  but  was  strenuously  opposed  not 
only  by  Subh-i'-Ezel  but  by  a  considerable  number 
of  prominent  Babis,  including  more  than  one  of 
the  original  18  disciples  of  the  Bab  known  as  the 

'Letters  of  the  Living' (^=.-  i_i«rs>-).    The  strife 

waxed  fierce ;  several  persons  were  killed  ;  t  charges 
of  attempted  poisoning  were  hurled  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  two  half-brothers  ;  J  and  at 
length  the  Turkish  government  again  intervened 
and  divided  the  two  rival  factions,  sending  Subh-i- 
Ezel  with  his  family  to  Faniagusta  in  Cyprus,  and 
Baha'u'Uah  with  his  family  and  a  number  of  his 
followers  to  'Akka  in  Syria,  which  places  they 
respectively  reached  about  the  end  of  August 
1S6S.  To  check  their  activities,  however,  and 
provide  the  government  with  the  services  of  a 
baud  of  unpaid  informers,  they  caused  four 
Baha'is  with  their  families  and  dependents  to 
accompany  Subh-i-Ezel,  and  four  of  the  Ezelis  to 
accompany  Baha'u'llah.  All  of  the  latter  were 
killed,  one  before  they  left  Adrianople,  and  the 
other  three  soon  after  their  arrival  at 'Akka.  Of 
the  Baha'is  at  Famagusta,  one  died  in  1871  and 
one  in  1872,  while  the  third  escaped  to  Syria  in 
1870.  The  fourth,  Mushkin  Qalam,  a  celebrated 
calligr.aphist,  remained  in  Cyprus  for  some  time 
after  the  British  occupation,   but  firally  left  on 

•  Travf tier's  Xarr.  ii.  64  f.,  356  f.    Nabil  sa  /s  that  be  w»e  31 
years  of  aje  when  he  withdrew,  and  40  wher.  be  returned, 
t  .See  TravelUfi  Sarratict,  Li.  362-364. 
t  II'-  pp.  359  (.  and  36&-3«9. 
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Sept.  14,  1886,  for '  Akkft,  where  the  present  \vTiter 
met  him  in  April  1890.  The  Famagusta  exile.s 
numbered  in  all  thirtj^  persons,  of  whom  full  par- 
ticulara  we  preserved,  in  consequence  of  the  allow- 
ances to  which  thev  are  entitled,  in  the  State 
Papers  of  the  Island  Government,  which  are  epi- 
tomized in  the  Traveller's  Narrative  (ii.  376-389). 
Subli-iEzel  and  some  of  his  family  are  still  (1908) 
residing  at  Famagusta,  while  descendants  of  some 
of  the  other  exiles  are  also  living  in  the  island  in 
various  capacities.  Concerning  those  banished  to 
'Akk&  the  same  detailed  information  is  not  avail- 
able, but  their  number  appears  to  have  consider- 
ably exceeded  that  of  the  Ezelis. 

4.  Period  of  Baha'u'Uah's  supremacy  (A.  D.  1868- 
1892). — The  schism  which  divided  the  Babis  into 
the  two  sects  of  Baha'Is  and  Ezelis,  though  its 
beginnings  go  back  to  the  earlier  period  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  now  became  formal  and 
final,  and  henceforth  we  have  to  consider  two 
opposed  centres  of  Babi  doctrine, 'Akkfi  in  Syria, 
and  Famagusta  in  Cyprus.  Although  there  is 
much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  Subh-i^zel's  posi- 
tion, it  cannot  be  denied  that  practically  his  influ- 
ence is  very  slight  and  his  followers  very  few. 
When  the  present  writer  visited  him  in  1890,  apart 
from  his  own  family  only  one  of  his  adherents,  an 
old  man  named  'Abdu'I-Ahad,  whose  father  was 
among  the  B&bls  who  perished  at  Zanjan  in  1850,* 
was  resident  at  Famagusta.  In  Persia  very  few 
Ezelis  were  met,  and  those  chiefly  at  Kirman. 
One  of  Subh-i-Ezel's  sons-in-law,  Snaykh  Ahmad 
of  Karmin,  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and 
learning,  but  he  was  put  to  death  at  Tabriz  in 
1896  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the  assassination 
of  N5siru'd-Din  Shah  in  May  of  that  year.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Hasht  Bihiaht,  a  lengthy 
treatise  on  the  philosophy,  doctrine,  and  history 
of  the  B&bi  religion,  from  the  polemical  portions 
of  which,  directed  against  Baha'u'Ush,  extracts 
are  cited  in  the  Traveller's  Narrative  (ii.  351-373). 
^ubh-i-Ezel  is  still  (July  1908)  alive  and  well ;  but, 
interesting  as  he  is  historically  and  personally,  he 
can  no  longer  be  reckoned  a  force  in  the  world, 
though  as  a  source  of  information  about  the  early 
history  and  doctrines  of  the  Baljis  he  is  without  a 
rival,  and  speaks  ^^^th  a  freedom  and  frankness 
not  to  be  found  at'Akka,  where  policy  and  'the 
expediency  of  the  time'  necessarilj'  play  a  much 
larger  part.  ^ubh-i-Ezel  may,  in  sliort,  in  his 
island  seclusion,  be  compared  to  Napoleon  I.  in  St. 
Helena — a  man  who  has  played  a  great  r61e  in 
stirring  events  and  times,  but  whose  active  life 
and  power  to  mould  men's  thoughts  and  deeds  have 

fiassed  away.  His  writings  are  numerous,  but 
ittle  known  or  read  outside  his  immediate  circle, 
and  no  one  has  yet  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  large  collection  of  those  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  in  recent  years,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  C  Delaval  Cobham,  lately  Com- 
missioner at  Lamaca  in  Cyprus.  Of  Bablism  as  a 
living  force,  affecting  both  East  and  West,  'Akka 
has  been  the  centre  for  the  last  forty  years,  and 
seems  likely  so  to  remain  ;  and  thither  we  must 
now  divert  our  attention. 

The  claim  of  Baha'u'llah  to  b«  a  new  and  tran- 
scendent '  Manifestation '  of  God  steadily  and 
rapidly  gained  ground  among  the  Babis,  and  in- 
volved a  complete  re-construction  of  the  earlier 
Bftbl  conceptions.  For  if,  as  Baha'u'Uah  declared, 
the  Bab  was  a  mere  precursor  and  harbinger  of  his 
advent,  then,  in  the  blaze  of  light  of  the  New  Day, 
the  candle  lit  by  MlrzA  'All  Muhammad  ceased  to 
merit  attention,  and,  indeed,  became  invisible. 
The  Baha'Is,  as  a  rule,  show  a  marked  dislnclina- 

*  In  JRAS,  1807,  pp.  7«I-8!7,  tha  present  writer  published 
•  tr.  of  a  memoir  od  Um  InfurreotioD  •(  ZaDjan,  written  for  him 
b;  this  old  mui. 


tion  to  talk  about  the  Bab  or  his  early  disciples, 
or  to  discuss  his  life  or  doctrines,  or  to  place  his 
writings  in  the  hands  of  the  inquirer,  while  latterly 
they  have  avoided  calling  tliemselves  BSbis,  pre- 
ferring to  be  kno-ivn  simply  as  Baha'Is.  Tlie  Bab's 
doctrines  were,  in  their  eyes,  only  preparatory, 
and  his  ordinances  only  provisional,  and  Baha'u- 
'Uah was  entitled  to  modify  or  abrogate  them  as 
seemed  good  to  him.  The  real  question  at  issue 
between  Ezel  and  Baha  was  admirably  described 
by  Sir  Cecil  Spring- Rice,  lately  British  Minister  at 
'rihran,  as  entirely  similar  to  tliat  which  divided 
the  respective  followers  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church — the 
question,  namely,  whether  Christianity  was  to  be 
a  Jewish  sect  or  a  new  World-relirion.  The  old 
Babi  doctrine,  continued  unchanged  by  the  Ezelis, 
was  in  its  essence  Shl'ite;  for,  though  the  Babis 
put  themselves  outside  the  pale  of  Islam  by  re- 
jecting tlie  finality  of  the  Qur'an  and  the  mission 
of  Muliammad,  as  well  as  by  many  other  in- 
novations both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  their 
whole  thought  is  deeply  tinged  with  Shl'ite  con- 
ceptions, sliown,  for  example,  even  by  their  hetero- 
dox views  as  to  the  'return  to  the  life  of  the 
world'  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  his  dauglitcr 
Fatima,  and  the  Twelve  Imams,  and  their  identifi- 
cation of  their  o^vn  protagonists  with  one  or  other 
of  these  holy  personages. 

A  wholly  difi'ercnt  spirit  pervades  the  teachings 
of  Baha.  His  religion  is  more  practical,  his  teach- 
ing more  ethical  and  less  mystical  and  meta- 
physical, and  his  appeal  is  to  all  men,  not  especi- 
ally to  Shl'ite  !VIuhammadans.  His  attitude 
towards  the  Shall  and  the  Persian  government 
is,  moreover,  much  more  conciliatory,  as  is  well 
seen  in  the  celebrated  Epistle  to  the  liing  of  Persia 
(Laich-i-Sultan)  which  he  addressed  to  N.lsiru'd- 
Din  Shah  soon  after  his  arrival  at'Akka.*  This 
letter,  of  which  a  translation  will  be  found  in  the 
Traveller's  Narrative  (ii.  108-151  and  390-400), 
was  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  young  Baha'I  called 
Mirza  Badi',  who  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his 
instructions  and  delivered  it  in  person  to  the 
Shah,  for  which  boldness  he  was  tortured  and  put 
to  death. t  At  the  same  time  Baha'u'Uah  ad- 
dressed other  letters  (called  by  the  Baha'Is  Alwnh- 
i-Snlatin,  'Epistles  to  the  Kings  ')  to  several  other 
rulers,  including  Queen  Victoria,  the  Tsar  of 
Russia,  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  Pope.J 

For  a  complete  history  of  the  sect  during  this 
period  full  materials  are  not  available,  but  generally 
speaking  it  may  be  said  to  consist,  so  far  as 'Akka 
itself  is  concerned,  of  alternations  of  greater  and 
less  strict  supervision  of  the  exiles  by  the  Ottoman 
government,  gradual  development  of  organization 
and  propajranda,  and  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
innumeralne  pilgrims,  mostly  Persians,  but,  since 
the  successful  propaganda  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  good  many  Americans.  In  Persia, 
where  the  religion  naturally  counts  most  of  its 
adherents,  there  have  been  sporadic  persecutions, 
to  which  the  Bahft'is,  in  accordaiue  with  Baha's 
command,  '  It  is  bettor  that  you  should  be  killed 
than  that  you  should  kill,'  have  patiently  sub- 
mitted. Among  these  persecutions  may  be  especi- 
ally mentioned,  since  the  execution  of  ^tirzft 
Badl'  in  July  1809,  the  following.  About  1880 
two  Sayyids  of  Isfahan,  now  known  to  tliuir  co- 
religionists as  Sultanv'ah- Shtihada  ('the  King 
of  Martyrs'),  and  MahlnHnt'.ihShnhndn  ('the  Be- 
loved of  Martyrs'),  were  put  to  de.ith  by  the 
clergy  of  that  city.§  In  October  1888,  Aglia  MlrzS 
Ashraf  of  Abada  was  put  to  death  in   the  same 

*  Probably  in  the  ennmn'r  o(  1809  (»e*  Trav.  Sarr.  Ii.  S92). 

♦  See  Trail.  Narr.  ii.  lu-.'-ine. 

I  Extracts  from  thet^e,  translated  Into  English,  will  be  found 
in  JUAS,  1889,  pp.  953-972. 
I  See  JRAS,  1889,  pp.  489-192  ;  7V»».  Xarr.  ii.  lW-18ft 
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place,  and  hU  body  mutilated  and  bamed.  •  In 
the  summer  of  the  foUowiiij,'  year,  seven  or  eight 
Babis  were  put_to  death  with  great  cruelty,  at  the 
instigation  of  Agha  -  yi  -  Najafi,  in  the  villages  of 
8i-dih  and  Najaf-abad  near  Ibfalian.t  On  Sept. 
8,  1S89,  a  prominent  Baha'i  named  yajji  Muham- 
mad Ri?a  of  Isfahan  was  stabbed  to  death  in  broad 
daylight  in  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of 'Ishq- 
abad  (Askabad)  by  two  Slu'ite  Jida'is  sent  from 
Mashhad  for  that  purpose.  The  assassins  were 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  Russian  military  tri- 
bunal before  which  they  were  tried,  but  this  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  one  of  hard  labour  for  life. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  fifty  years  during 
which  the  sect  had  existed  that  condign  punish- 
ment had  been  inflicted  on  any  of  their  perse- 
cutors ;  their  rejoicings  were  proportionately  great, 
and  Baha'u'U&h  made  the  event  the  occasion  of  two 
revelations  in  which  Russian  justice  was  highly 
extolled, t  and  Baha's  followers  were  enjoined  not 
to  forget  it.  In  May  1891  there  was  a  persecution 
of  Babis  at  Yazd,  in  which  seven  of  them  were 
brutally  killed  (on  May  18),  while  anotlier,  an  old 
man,  was  secretly  put  to  death  a  few  days  later. 
In  the  summer  of  1903  there  was  another  fierce 
persecution  in  the  same  town,  of  the  horrors  of 
which  some  account  is  given  by  Napier  Malcolm 
in  his  Five  Yean  in  a  Persian  Town  (Lond. 
1905). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  Baha'is  has  been  the  pro- 
paganda earned  on  ^vith  considerable  success  in 
America.  This  appears  to  have  been  begun  by  a 
Syrian  convert  to  Bahaism  named  Ibrahim  George 
lihaj-ru'llah,  who  is  the  author  of  many  English 
works  on  the  subject,  and  is  married  to  an  English 
wife.  He  seems  first  to  have  lectured  on  tlie  sub- 
ject at  Chicago  about  1892,  for  in  the  Preface  to 
nis  book,  Behd'u'llah  (Cliicago,  1900),  he  says  (p. 
vii.)  that  he  '  began  to  preach  the  fulfilment  of  the 
truth  which  Christ  and  the  Prophets  foretold  over 
seven  years  ago.'§  Born  in  Mount  Lebanon,  he 
lived  twenty-one  years  in  Cairo,  and  was  then 
converted  to  the  Bah&'i  doctrine  by  a  certain 
'Abdu'l-Karim  of  Tihran.  Afterwards  he  settled 
in  America  and  became  naturalized  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  The  propaganda  which  he 
inaugurated  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  in 
1897  and  1898,  and  there  is  now  a  community  of 
several  thousand  American  Baha'is,  a  considerable 
American  literature  on  the  subject,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  actual  intercourse  between  America  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  religion  at  'Akka.  More 
will  be  said  on  this  subject  presently. 

S.  From  the  death  of  Baha'u'Uah  until  the  pre- 
sent day  (A.D.  1892-1908).— Baha'u'Uah  died  on 
May  16,  1802,  leaving  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. Dittcrences  as  to  the  succession  arose  be- 
tween the  two  elder  sons,  'Abbas  Efcndi  (also  called 
'Abdu'l-Bahd,  '  the  Servant  of  Baha,'  and  Glnisn-i- 
A'zam,  'the  Most  Mighty  Branch')  and  ISIirza 
Muhammad 'All  (called  Ghusn-i-Akbar,  'the  Most 
Great  Branch ').  Baha'u'Uah  left  a  testament, 
entitled  Kitabu'Ahd't,  which  was  published,  with 
some  introductory  remarks  and  a  Russian  tr.,  by 
Lieut.  Tumanski  in  the  Znpiski  of  the  Oriental 
Section  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Arclia?ological 
Society,  viii.  (1892).  In  this  important  document 
he  says : 

'  Ood'i  Injunction  is  Uiat  the  Bnncbes  (Aghfin),  uid  Tn-lga 


•  See  Trav.  A'orr.  U.  169  and  400-406. 

f  lb.  i.  406-410. 

1  See  Trnv.  Narr.  II.  411  f.  The  texts  of  the  revelaUons 
were  published  by  Baron  Rosen  on  pp.  247-260  ot  Collections 
ScitnUfi<]uM  de  VImtitut  det  Langues  OrientaUs,  vi.  (SI.  Peters- 
burg, 1891). 

i  It  was  at  the  '  Parliament  of  Reliifions,'  held  at  Chicapo  in 
1893,  that  the  Baha'i  doctrines  first  began  to  arouse  consider- 
able attention  in  America. 


(A/ndn),*  and  Kinsfolk  t  (Muntasaljin)  should  all  look  to  the 
Most  Mighty  Branch  (Gnuffn-i-A';ajn,  i.e.  'Abb&s  Efendi). 
l>ook  at  what  We  have  revealed  in  my  (jKc)  Most  Holy  Book 
(Kitdli-i-Aqdag):  "When  the  Ocean  of  Union  ebbs,  and  the 
Boolt  of  the  Beginning  and  the  Conclusion  is  liniehed,  then 
turn  to  Hini  whom  God  intendeth  (man  aradahu  lldh),  who  is 
derived  from  this  Ancient  Stock."  He  who  is  meant  by  this 
blessed  veree  is  the  Most  Mighty  Branch  :  thus  have  we  mftde 
clear  the  command  as  an  act  of  grace  on  our  part.  Verily,  I 
am  the  Bountiful,  the  Gracious.  God  hath  determined  tlie 
position  of  the  Most  Great  Branch  (Ghusn-i-Akbar,  i.e.  Mirz& 
Muhammad  'All)  I  after  his  position.  Verily,  He  is  the  Com- 
manding, the  Wise.  Verily,  we  have  chosen  the  Most  Great 
after  the  Most  Mighty,  a  command  on  the  part  of  One  All- 
knowing  and  Wise.  .  .  .  Say,  O  Servants  !  Do  not  make  the 
means  of  order  a  means  of  disorder,  nor  an  instrument  for  [pro- 
ducing] union  into  an  instrument  for  [producing]  discord  .  .  .' 
Tlius  far,  then,  it  would  appear  that,  in  face  of 
so  clear  a  pronouncement,  no  room  for  dissension 
was  left  to  Baha'u'llah's  followers.  But  almost 
immediately,  it  would  seem  (for  the  history  of  this 
fresli  schism  has  not  yet  been  dispassionately  in- 
vestigated, though  much  has  been  written  on 
either  side,  not  only  in  Persian  but  in  English), 
the  old  struggle  between  what  may  be  described 
as  the  '  stationai'y '  and  the  '  progressive '  elements 
broke  out.  'Abbas  Efendi  apparently  claimed 
tliat  the  Revelation  was  not  ended,  and  that 
henceforth  he  was  to  be  its  channel.  This  claim 
was  strenuously  resisted  by  his  brother  Mlrza 
Muhammad  'All  and  those  who  followed  him, 
among  whom  were  included  his  two  younger 
brothers,  Mirza  BadS'u'llah  and  Mirza  Ziya'u- 
'llah,§  Baha'u'llah's  amanuensis,  entitled  Jaiuib-i- 
KhadimiCllah  ('  the  servant  of  God,'  Mirza  Agha 
Jan  of  Kashan),  and  many  other  prominent  Baha'is, 
who  held  that,  so  far  as  this  manifestation  was 
concerned,  the  book  of  Revelation  was  closed,  in 
proof  of  which  view  they  adduced  the  following 
verse  from  the  Kitdb-i-Agdas,  or  'Most  Holy 
Book':  'Whosoever  lays  claim  to  any  authority || 
before  the  completion  of  a  millennium  is  assuredly 
a  liar  and  a  calumniator.'  The  dispute  has  been 
darkened  by  a  mass  of  words,  but  in  essence  it  ia 
a  conflict  between  tliese  two  sayings,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  supernatural  claim — whatever  its  exact 
nature — which  'Abbas  Efendi  did  and  does  ad- 
vance. On  the  one  hand,  Baha'u'llah's  Testament 
explicitly  puts  him  first  in  the  succession  ;  on  the 
otlier,  being  so  preferred,  he  did  '  lay  chiim  to  an 
authority  '  regarded  by  the  partisans  of  his  brother 
as  bringing  him  under  the  condemnation  equally  ex- 
plicitly enuniiuted  by  Balia'u  llah  in  the  Kitdb- 
i-Aqdas.  As  in  the  ca.se  of  tlie  previous  schism 
between  Baha'u'Uah  and  Subh  -  i  -  Ezel,  so  hei  e 
also  the  conflict  was  between  those  who  held  that 
every  day  of  Theophany  must  be  succeeded  by  a 
night  of  Occultation,  and  those  who  felt  tliat  the 
Liglit  by  which  they  had  walked  could  not  be  ex- 
tiiiguislied,  but  must  rather  increase  in  brightness. 
And,  as  before,  the  conservative  or  statioiiar5'  party 
was  worsted.  Fora  time  a  certain  equililjrium  seems 
to  have  been  maintained,  but  steadily  and  surely 
the  power  and  authority  of  'Abbas  Efendi  waxed, 
while  that  of  his  brother  waned.  Very  bitter  feel- 
ing was  again  aroused,  and  this  time  over  a  large 
area ;  for  not  only  Persia,  but  Egyiit,  SjTia,  and 
America  were  involved.  Ibrahim  Khayru'lhvli, 
the  protagonist  of  the  Bah.a'i  f.iith  in  Americi, 
finally  espoused  tlie  cause  of  Muhammad  'Ali;1I 

•  •  The  Branches  '  (Gliv?n,  pi.  Aghj/dn)  are  Baha'u'llah's  de. 
Bcendants  ;  the  *  Twi^js  '  (A/ndn)  are  the  Bab's  kinsfolk. 

t  Or  perhaps  *  adiierent^  '  is  meant  by  Muntasalnn. 

J  i.e.  We  nave  placed  "Abbas  Efendi  first,  then  Mirzft  Mu- 
hammad 'AH. 

§  One  of  these  brothers  subsequently  died,  and  in  1903 
the  other  joined  'Abbas  Efendi  and  renounced  his  previous 
allegiance: 

I  i.e.  authority  to  promulgate  fresh  revelations,  and  enact 
new  or  repeal  old  ordinances. 

1[  According  to  his  own  stateniciit  (Tli^  Three  Qufstioit.*,  p. 
2S),  he  visited 'Akka  and  was  wtl!  received  by  'Atibas  Efen<fi, 
hut  was  not  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  other  brothers. 
Only  seven  months  after  his  return  to  America  did  he  denounce 
'Abbas  Efendi  and  declare  his  allegiance  to  Muhammad  'AIL 
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but  misHionarieB,  including  the  aged  and  learned 
Mirza  Abu'l-Fa?l  of  Gulpftyagftn,  were  sent  out 
in  the  beginning  of  1902  to  the  United  States  to 
oppose  him,*  and  at  one  time  he  professed  to  be 
in  fear  of  his  life. 

6.  Doctrine. — A  full  discusaion  of  Bjlbl  and 
Bahfi'I  doctrine,  even  were  the  time  ripe  for  it, 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  an  encyclopaedia 
article.  Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  such  a 
sketch  of  its  most  salient  features  as  la  possible 
within  these  limits,  we  must  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  one  or  two  general  considerations. 

(1)  The  Bab's  own  doctrine  underwent  considerable  develop- 
ment and  change  during  the  six  years  (a.d.  1844-1850)  which 
elapsed  between  his  'Manifestation'  and  his  death,  and  to 
trace  this  development  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  all 
his  voluminous  writings  in  a  much  more  careful,  detailed,  and 
systematic  manner  than  has  yet  been  done.  To  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  chief  substantive  works  which  issued  from  his  pen, 
there  is  the  Ziydrat-iidina  (of  which  Gobineau  quite  misunder- 
•tood  the  nature  when  he  described  it  aa  the  Journal  du 
PHerinage,  for  it  is  a  devotional  work  designed  for  the  use  of 
pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  the  Imams)  and  the  ^ahifatu 
Ba}/na'l-Baramaj/n,  both  composed  In  the  year  of  the  'Mani- 
festation. Then  there  is  the  Dald'il-i-sab'a  ('Seven  Proofs'). 
and  a  number  of  Commentaries  (Ta/dsir)  on  different  suras  of 
the  Qur'&n,  notably  the  CoTttmentarj/  on  the  Chapter  of  Joseph 
(also  called  Qayyumu'l-Asmd),  and  the  Commentaries  on  the 
tura»  entitled  respectively  al-Baqara,  al-Katcthar,  al-'Afr, 
etc.,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  earlier  period  before  the  Bab 
announced  that  he  was  not  merely  the  *  Gate '  leading  to  the 
hidden  Imam,  but  the  Im&m  himself,  nay  the  '  Fo\nt' (Ntiqla) 
of  a  new  Revelation.  Of  his  later  writings,  to  all  of  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  name  Bayan  ('explanation,'  'utterance')  is 
applied,  the  Persian  Baydn  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  systematic, 
but  there  are  also  several  Arabic  Baydns,  a  Eitdbu'l- Ahkdm, 
or  *  Book  of  Laws'  (tr.  by  Gobineau  at  the  end  of  his  Religions 
et  Philosophies  daris  CAtis  Central),  and  one  or  two  '  Books  of 
Names '  {kitAbu'l-AmTM).  Few  of  these  books  a*'e  easy  reading, 
and  he  who  has  read  even  one  or  two  of  them  will  be  inclined 
to  agree  with  Gobineau's  judgment,  Me  styla  de  Mirza  All 
Mohammed  est  terno,  raide  et  sans  6clat  * ;  while  some  are  so  con- 
fused, so  full  of  repetitions,  extraordinary  words,  and  fantastic 
derivatives  of  Arabic  roots,  that  they  defy  the  most  industrious 
and  indefatigable  reader.  The  works  of  §ubh-i-EzeI  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Bab,  but  the  Baha'i  writings,  especially 
In  the  later  period,  are  much  clearer  and  easier  of  compre- 
hension, besides  which  the  tendency  of  Baha'i  thought  was 
to  avoid  abstruse  metaphysics  and  unintelligible  rhapsodies, 
and  to  treat  chiefly  of  ethical  subjects. 

(2)  As  there  has  never  been  an^hing  corresponding  to  a 
•Church  Council'  among  the  Babis,  the  greatest  divergence 
of  opinion  will  be  found  among  them  even  on  questions  so 
Important  as  the  Future  Life.  All  agree  in  denying  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Body  as  held  by  the  Mul^anmiadans ;  but  while 
certain  passages  tn  the  Persian  Baydn  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased  continues  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
earthly  affairs,  and  whi!e  certain  sayings  of  the  older  BAbis 
lend  colour  to  the  assertion  of  their  enemies  that  they  inclined 
to  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  {Tanil»ukh-i-A  rwdfi\  gener- 
ally held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Muaalnians,  other  lifibis  under- 
stand the 'Return  (iiij'al)  to  the  Ufe  of  this  World '  in  a  less 
material  and  more  symbolic  sense,  while  some  disbelieve  In 
personal  immortality,  or  limit  it  to  those  holy  being's  who  are 
endowed  with  a  spirit  of  a  higher  grade  than  is  vouchsafed  to 
ordinary  mortals. 

(3)  It  must  he  clearly  understood  that  Bihiism  Is  in  no  sense 
latitudinarian  or  eclectic,  and  stands,  therefore,  in  the  sharpest 
antagonism  to  yOfiiain.  However  vague  li^bl  doctrine  may 
be  on  certain  points,  it  is  essentially  dogmatic,  and  every 
utterance  or  couunand  uttered  by  the  'Manifestation*  of  the 
period  (i.e.  by  the  Bab,  J?ubh-iEzel,  Baha'u'llah,  "Abbas  Efendi, 
and  Muhammad  'Ali  respectively)  must  be  accepted  without 
reserve.  Tolerance  is,  indeed,  incnlcAted  b^-  Baha'u'llah : 
'Associate  with  [those  of  other]  religions  with  amity  and 
harmony'  Is  one  of  the  roinmands  given  In  the  KUdfi-i-Aqdaa. 
But  the  same  book  begins  as  follows ;  "The  first  thing  which 
God  has  prescribed  unto  His  servants  is  Knowledge  of  the 
Day-spring  of  His  Revelation  and  the  Dawning-i>lace  of  His 
Command,  which  is  the  Station  of  His  Spirit  in  the  World  of 
Creation  and  Coninmnd.  Whosoever  attaineth  unto  this  hath 
attained  unto  all  good,  and  whosoever  is  (kluirred  therefrom  Ih 
of  the  people  of  error,  even  tliough  lie  prodiire  all  [manner  of 
rood]  deeds.'  In  other  words,  works  without  faith  are  dead. 
The  Bab  himself,  and  his  Immediate  followers,  were  still  less 
Inclined  to  tolerani;e  ;  according  to  the  A'a-rin,  no  unbelievers 


were  to  be  Buffered  to  dwell  In  the  live  priui-ipnl  proviutx-b  of 
Persia,  and  everywhere  they  were,  as  far  as  jiossible,  to  be 
•ubjecl^d  to  rest rii't ions,  ana  kept  in  a  position  of  inferiority. 
The  Babis  are  str-^ngly  antagonistic  alike  to  the  Siifis  and  to 
the  Mut>amiitadaii8,  uut  for  quite  different  reasons.      In  the 

*  Several  American  papers  describing  this  mission  are  in  the 

J  resent  writer's  possession.     One  ('J'he  Mirrth  American,  Feb. 
6,   '(002)  gives  portraits  of   Mir/ji    Abu'lFa?!,    his   coninanion 
^f.Jji   Niyaz    of    Kirman,  and    of    'Abbas    Kiindi  himself,  and 
h'dada  its  leading  article  'Astonishing  Spread  of  Babism.' 
VOL.  11.— 20 


cose  of  the  ^ufts  they  object  to  their  latitudinarianism,  their 
pantheism,  their  individualism,  and  their  doctrine  of  the 
Inner  Light.'  With  the  Mub&mmadan  outlook  they  have 
really  more  in  common;  but,  apart  from  the  niitiMa,l  "resent- 
ment which  they  feel  on  account  of  the  persecnlioiis  which 
they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  'ulauui  of  Islam,  they 
condemn  the  refusal  of  the  Muslims  to  see  in  this  new  'Mani- 
festation '  the  fulfilment  of  Islam,  and,  in  short,  regard  them 
much  as  the  Christians  regard  the  Jews.  For  similar  reasons 
the  Bah&'is  detest  the  Kzelis,  whilst  among  the  former  the 
followers  of  'Abbas  Efendi  dislike  attd  despise  the  (oUowers  of 
his  brother  Mu^mmad  'AIL 

Aeoording  to  the  BabI  conception,  the  E.«?sence 
of  God,  the  Primal  Divine  Unity,  is  unknowable, 
and  entirely  transcends  human  comprehension, 
and  all  that  we  can  know  is  its  Manifestations, 
that  succession  of  theophanies  which  constitutes 
the  series  of  Prophets.  In  essence  all  the  Prophets 
are  one ;  that  is  to  say,  one  Universal  Reason  or 
Intelligence  speaks  to  mankind  successively,  al- 
ways according  to  their  actual  capacities  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  age,  through  Abraham,  Moses, 
David,  Christ,  Muhammad,  and  now  through  this 
last  Manifestation,  by  which  the  old  Babis  and 
tlie  present  Ezelis  understand  the  Bab  (whom 
they  commonly  speak  of  as  Ifazrat-i-Nuatay  *  His 
Holiness  the  Point' ;  Ifazrat-i-liabbiyuH-A'ld,  *  His 
Holiness  my  Lord  the  Supreme,'  etc.),  while  the 
Baha'is,  who  reduce  the  Bab's  position  to  that  of 
a  mere  forerunner,  or  herald  {lymbashshir),  com- 
paring him  to  John  the  Baptist,  understand  Baha- 
u'llah.  In  essence  all  the  Prophets  are  one,  and  their 
teaching  is  one  ;  but  (to  use  one  of  the  favourite 
illustrations  of  the  Babis)  just  as  the  same  teacher, 
expounding  the  same  science,  will  speak  in  ditlerent, 
even  in  api)arently  contradictory,  terms,  according 
to  whether  he  is  addressing  small  children,  young 
boys  and  girls,  or  persons  of  mature  age  and 
ripe  understanding,  so  will  the  Prophet  regulate 
his  utterances  and  adjust  Iiis  ordinances  according 
to  the  degree  of  development  attained  by  the 
community  to  which  he  is  sent.  Thus  the  material 
Paradise  and  Hell  preached  by  Muhammad  do  not 
really  exist,  but  no  more  accurate  conception  of 
the  realities  which  they  symbolize  could  be  con- 
veyed to  the  rough  Arabs  to  whom  he  was  sent. 
When  the  world  has  outgrown  the  teaching  of  one 
'Manifestation,'  a  new  'Manifestation'  appears; 
and  as  the  world  and  the  human  race  are,  according 
to  the  Bilbi  view,  eternal,  and  progress  is  a  uni- 
versal law,  there  can  be  no  final  Kevelation,  and 
no  *  last  of  the  Propliets  and  seal  of  the  Prophets,' 
as  the  Muhammadans  sujt[iose.  No  point  of  the 
Bab's  doctrine  is  more  strongly  emphasized  than 
this.  Kvery  Prophet  has  foretold  Iiis  successor, 
and  in  every  case  that  successor,  when  he  finally 
came,  has  been  rejected  by  the  majority  of  that 
Projiliet's  followers.  Tlie  Jews  rejected  their 
Messiah,  whose  advent  tiiey  professed  to  be 
awaiting  witli  such  eagerness ;  the  Christians 
rejected  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  whom  Christ 
foretold  in  prophecies  sniipose^l  by  the  Muham- 
madans to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  coming  of 
Muhammad  ;  the  Shi'ite  Muhammadans  never 
mention  the  Twelfth   Imam,  or  Mahdi,  without 

adding  the  formula  i^j^  ^^-^^  tJ^^t^  {'May  Got? 
hasten  his  glad  Advent !  *),  yet  when  at  last  after 
a  thousand  years  the  expected  Imam  returned  {in 
the  shape  of  the  Hab),  tliev  rejected,  revilod, 
imprisoned,  and  linally  slew  him.  The  liab  was 
determined  that,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  ju>wer  to 
prevent  it,  his  followers  slionld  not  fall  into  tlii» 
error,  and  he  again  and  again  sjieaks  of  the 
succeeding  Bevelatiou  wiiich  *  He  whom  God  shall 

manifest' (<U,'     ^  •r^.,    cT*^    shall    bring,   and    of 

other  later  Hevelatum^  wliieh  in  turn  shall  succeed 
that  ad  inJinUum,     Indeed,  he  ^oes  bo  far  aa  t« 
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Bay  that  if  any  one  sliall  appear  claiming  to  be 
'  lie  whom  God  shall  manifest,'  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  believer  to  put  aside  all  other  business  and 
hasten  to  investigate  the  proofs  adduced  in  support 
of  this  claim,  and  that,  even  if  he  cannot  convince 
himself  of  its  truth,  he  must  refrain  from  repudi- 
ating it,  or  denouncing  him  who  advances  it  as  an 
impostor.  It  is  these  provisions,  no  doubt,  which 
have  always  given  so  great  an  advantage  to  every 
fresh  claimant  in  the  history  of  Babiism,  and 
have  placed  what  may  be  called  the  'Stationary 
Party  {e.g.  the  followers  of  Subh-i-Ezel  and,  later, 
of  Mjibammad'Ali)  at  so  great  a  disadvantage. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  the  Western 
reader  may  be  tempted  to  think  of  the  Babi 
doctrine  as  embodying,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
modem  Western  rationalistic  spirit.  No  mistake 
could  be  greater.  The  belief  in  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  ;  the  love  of  apocalyptic  sayings  culled 
from  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Muhammadan 
Scriptures  and  traditions ;  the  value  attached  to 
talismans  (especially  among  the  early  Babis) ;  the 
theory  of  correspondences,  as  illustrated  by  the 
mystical  doctrine  of  the  Unity  and  its  manifesta- 
tion in  the  number  19,  and  the  whole  elaborate 
system  of  equivalences  between  names,  based  on 
the  numerical  values  of  letters,  point  to  a  totally 
different  order  of  ideas,  and  are,  moreover,  in- 
grained in  the  true  Babi  doctrine,  as  distinguished 
from  the  same  doctrine  as  presented  to  and  under- 
stood by  most  American  and  European  believers. 
Even  the  practical  reforms  enjoined  or  suggested 
by  the  Bab  are  generally  based  on  some  quite 
non-utilitarian  ground.  Thus  the  severe  chastise- 
ment of  children  is  forbidden,  and  consideration 
for  their  feelings  enjoined  ;  but  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  when  '  He  whom  God  shall  manifest '  comes, 
he  will  come  first  as  a  child,  and  it  would  be  a 
fearful  thing  for  any  one  to  have  to  reproach 
himself  afterwards  for  having  harshly  treated  the 
august  infant.  This  and  other  simUar  social 
reforms,  such  as  the  amelioration  of  the  position 
of  women,  are  not,  as  some  Europeans  have 
supposed,  the  motive  power  of  a  heroism  which 
has  astonished  the  world,  but  rather  the  mystical 
ideas  connected  with  the  'Manifestations,' 
'Unities,'  numbors,  letters,  and  fulfilment  of 
prophecies,  which  to  European  rationalists  appear 
so  fantastic  and  fanciful.  But,  above  all,  the 
essence  of  being  a  Babi  or  a  Baha'i  is  a  boundless 
devotion  to  the  '  Person  of  the  Manifestation,'  and 
a  profound  belief  that  he  is  divine  and  of  a  diflerent 
order  from  all  other  beings.  The  B&b,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  called  by  his  followers  '  His  Holiness  my 
Lord  the  Supreme,'  and  Baha'u'Uah  is  called  not 
only  '  the  Blessed  Perfection '  (Jamal-i-Mubarnk), 
but,  especially  in  Persia,  '  God  Almighty '  (Haqq 
ta'ald).  Then  also  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  degree  of  divinity  possessed  by  the 
'Person  of  the  Manifestation,'  and  not  all  the 
faithful  go  so  far  as  tlie  poet  who  exclaims  :  '  Men 
call  thee  "God,"  and  I  am  filled  with  angry 
wonder  as  to  how  long  thou  wilt  endure  the  shame 
of  Godhead  ! ' 

Something  more  must  now  be  said  as  to  the 
'Point,'  the  'Unity,'  and  its  manifestation  in  the 
number  19,  and  other  kindred  matters.     The  idea 

of  the   'Point'   (aLaj)  seems  to  rest  chiefly  on 

two  (probably  spurious)  Shl'ite  traditions.  '  Know- 
ledge,' says  one  of  these,  '  is  a  point  which  the 
ignorant  made  multiple.'  It  was  this  'point  of 
knowledge' — not  detailed  knowledge  of  subsidiary 
matters,  out  vivid,  essential,  'compendious'  know- 
ledge of  the  eternal  realities  of  things — to  which 
the  Bab  laid  claim.  The  second  tradition  is 
ascribed  to  'Ali,  the  first  Imam,  who  is  alleged  to 
have  declareu  that  all  that  was  in  the  Qur'an  was 


contained  implicitly  in  the  Suratu'l-Fdtiha,  or 
opening  chapter  of  the  Qur'an,  and  that  this  in 
turn  was  contained  in  the  Bismi'Udh  which  stands 

over  it,  this  in  turn  in  the  initial  B  (i_J)  of  the 
Bismfllah,  and  this  in  turn  'in  the  Point  which 
stands  under  the  c_> ' ;  '  and,'  'All  is  said  to  have 
added,  'I  am  the  Point  which  stands  under  the 


Now  the  formula 


cr-Jl 


i^\ 


('  In  the  Name  of  God  the  Merciful,  the  Forgiving') 
comprises   19   letters,   which,   therefore,    are  the 

'  Manifestation '  of  the  '  Point  under  the  <—->,'  just 
as  the  whole  Qur'an  is  the  further  '  Manifestation,' 
on  a  plane  of  greater  plurality,  of  the  Bismi'Udh. 
Moreover,  the  Arabic  word  for  'One'  is  Wahid 

(Jk£>.1>),  and  the  letters  composing  the  word 
Wahid  (^"=6;  ^  =  1;  --=8;  l>=4)  give  the  sum- 
total  of  19.  This  '  first  Unity '  of  19  in  turn  mani- 
fests itself  as  19  x  19  (19^)  or  361,  which  the  Babia 

call  'the  Number  of  All  Things'  {^  J^  Jac), 
and  the  words  Kulhi  shay  ('All  Things')  are 
numerically  equivalent  to  (CJ  =20  +  J  =30  -H  iii 
=300-H  j_5=10)  360,  to  which,  by  adding  'the 
one  which  underlies  all  plurality,'  361,  '  the 
Number  of  All  Things,'  or  19^,  is  obtained. 

To  the  number  19  great  importance  is  attached 
by  the  Babis,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  all  divisions  of  time,  money,  and  the  like. 
Thus  the  Babi  year  comprises  19  months  of  19 
days  each,  to  which  intercalary  days  'according 
to  the  number  of  the  H  (&),'  i.e.  6,  are  added  to 
bring  the  solar  year  (which  they  proposed  to 
restore  in  place  of  the  Muhammadan  lunar  year) 
up  to  the  requisite  length.  The  same  names 
(Bahd,  Jaldl,  Jamdl,  etc.)  serve  for  the  months 
and  the  days,  so  that  once  in  each  month  the  day 
and  tlie  month  (as  in  the  Zoroastrian  calendar) 
correspond,  and  such  days  are  observed  as  festivals. 
The  year  begins  with  the  old  Persian  Naw-ruz,  or 
New  Year's  Day,  corresponding  with  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  and  conventionally  obsei-ved  on  March  21. 
The  month  of  fasting,  which  replaces  the  Ramadan 
of  Islam,  is  the  last  month  of  the  year,  i.e.  the  19 
days  preceding  the  Naw-ruz.  The  Bab's  idea  of  a 
coinage  having  19  as  its  basis  has  been  abandoned, 
along  with  many  other  impracticable  ordinances, 
some  of  which  are  explicitly  abrogated  in  the 
Kitdb-i-Aqdas  or  others  of  Baha'u'Uah's  writings. 
The   '  Unity '  is    also    manifested    in  the  divine 

attribute  ^ayy  (    j>- ),  '  the  Living,'  which  equals 

8-1-10  =  18,  or,  with  the  'one  which  underlies  all 
plurality,'  19.  The  Bab  accordingly  chose  18 
disciples,    who,    with    himself,     constituted    the 

'Letters  of  the  Living'  {[j^  *— tV*"'  *"■  '^"* 
Unity.'  The  choice  of  Mirza  Yahya,  'Snbh-i- 
Ezel  ('the  Dawn  of  Eternity'),  by  the  Bab  as  his 
successor,  was  probably  also  determined   by  the 

fact  that  the  name  Yahyd  (^^^J  =  36)  was  a 
multiple  of  18,  on  which  account  Subh-i-Ezel  was 
also  called  Wahid  (JUka-i),  which  is  numerically 
equivalent  to  28  (the  number  of  the  letters  con- 
stituting the  Arabic  alphabet),  and  signifies 
'unique,'  i.e.  manifesting  the  Unity. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  Babis  to  the 
numerical  equivalents  of  words  is  seen  elsewhere. 
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and  especial]}'  in  tlieir  habit  of  referring  cryptically 
to  to'i^Tis  connected  with  their  history  by  names 
of  an  equivalent  value.     Thus  Adrianople,  called 

in  Turkish  Edimi  (4jjjl),  is  named  Arfu's-Sirr 

(-uJ'    ^j^)>   'tJi*  Land   of   the  Mystery,'  both 

words,    Edimi     and     Sirr,    being     numerically 

equivalent  to  260.      So  Zanjan  (^lsrj  =  lll)  is 

called  ArfuF-A'la  (    Jx'  =  111),  and  so  on.     Other 

strange  expressions  with  which  the  BabS  writings 
(especially  the  earlier  writings)  abound  constantly 
puzzle  the  uninitiated  reader,  who  will  have  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  that,  for  example,  the  expression 

•the  Person  of  the  Seven  Letters'  (t_j«fak.^  i-l.;!  J 

(Ijuijl )  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Bab,  whose  name, 

'All  Muhammad,  consists  of  seven  letters.  Even 
in  Baha'u'llah's  works  such  obscure  terms  occur  as 
al-Buq'atu'l-]^a7nrd,  'the  Red  Place,' which  means 
'Akka,  and  the  like. 

The  Bab  laid  down  a  number  of  laws,  dictated 
in  many  cases  bj'  his  personal  tastes  and  feelings, 
which  have  practically  fallen  into  abeyance.  Such 
are  his  pronibition  of  smoking  and  the  eating 
of  onions  (though  these  are  still  observed  by  the 
Ezelis),  his  regulations  as  to  clothing,  forms  of 
salutation,  the  use  of  rings  and  perfumes,  the 
names  by  which  children  might  be  named  'in  the 
Bay&n,'  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  like.  The 
laws  enacted  by  Baha'u'llah  in  the  Kitdb-i-Aqdas, 
with  the  exception  of  the  law  of  Inheritance,  are 
simpler  and  more  practical,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Baha'i  scriptures  (which,  of  course,  according 
to  the  Baha'i  view,  entirely  abrogate  the  Bab's 
writings)  is  more  simple,  more  practical,  and  more 
concerned  with  ethical  than  metaphysical  questions. 
Historically,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
Subh-i-Ezel's  claim,  since  he  was  certainly  nomi- 
nated by  the  Bab  as  his  immediate  successor,  and 
was  equally  certainly  so  recognized  for  a  good 
many  years  by  the  whole  Babi  community  ;  while, 
assuming  the  Bab  to  have  been  divinely  inspired 
(and  this  assumption  must  be  made  not  only  by 
every  Babl  but  by  every  Baha'i),  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  he  should  choose  to  succeed  himself 
one  who  was  destined  to  be  the  chief  opponent  of 
'  Him  whom  God  shall  manifest.'  Yet  practically 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  survival  and  exten- 
sion of  the  religion  formed  by  the  Bab  were  secured 
by  the  modifications  efiected  in  it  by  Baha'u'llah, 
for  in  its  original  form  it  could  never  have  been 
intelligible,  much  less  attractive,  outside  Persia; 
and  even  there,  when  once  the  fermen'.  attcmling 
its  introduction  had  sulisided,  it  would  piobulily 
have  sunk  into  the  insignificance  shared  by  so 
many  Muslim  sects  which  once  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  history. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  a  few  Babis  of  the 
old  school  who  call  themselves  '  Kullushny'is,'  and 
decline  to  enter  into  the  Ezeli  and  Baha'i  quarrel 
at  all ;  there  is  a  small,  and  probably  diminishing, 
number  of  ICzelis  ;  and  a  large,  but  indeterminable 
number  of  Baha'is,  of  whom  the  gre.at  majority 
follow  "Abbas  Efendi  ("Abdu'l-Bahfl),  and  the 
minority  his  brother  Muhammad  'All.  Latterly 
the  followers  of  Baha'u'llah  have  shown  a  strong 
disposition  to  drop  the  name  of  Balii  altogether, 
and  call  themselves  Baha'i,  and  to  ignore  or 
suppress  the  earlier  history  and  literature  of  their 
religion.  Alike  in  intelligence  and  in  morals  the 
Babis  (or  Baha'is)  stand  high  ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
to  the  present  writer  that  their  triumph  over 
Islftm  in  Persia  would  ultimately  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  that  distracted  land,  or  that  the  toler- 


ance  they  now  advocate  would  stand  the  teat  of 

success  and  supremacy. 

Li7K[[ATCRE. — An  exhauative  treatment  of  the  literature  of 
this  eubjoot  would  iiave  to  deal  with  the  following  divisions  : 

i.  £.1  III  ScKifTBRLS,  all  in  Arabic  or  Persian,  regrarded  by 
all  or  by  certain  sections  of  the  Babis  as  revelations,  and  in- 
cluiiing  : 

(n)  M'rilinga  of  MIrza  "All  Muhammad  the  Bab  (a-d. 
1844-1850).— These  were  divided  by  the  Bib  himself  Into 

'five  grades'  (SAu'iin-*-jr*am»o,  ■* -f  -^  ....liX 
via.  verses  (clvM,  CUuK  ■upplioaUon*  IvumOjOt, 
IJij\s^\X/*),  commentariea  (U^/Oeir,   jj,^\ijy  idea- 

Oflo    treatises    (Shu'un-i-'Umitita,    .t>  ^)j-  .,,Li>,    or 

|uwa7--t-'t(mij/i/o,    <U^.«Jlc    lytfX  Md  Persian  writing* 

{Kalimat-i-FdTHiyya).  The  term  Baydn  applies  especially 
to  the  writings  of  the  'first  grade,' and  includes  all  the 
nyut,  or  verses  in  the  style  of  the  Qur'an,  produced  by  the 
Bab  during  his  whole  career.  To  special  collections  of  such 
verses  the  term  Baydn  is  also  applied,  and  in  this  sense 
there  are  several  Arabic  Bayium  and  one  Persian  Baydn, 
which  last  is,  on  the  w  hole,  the  most  systematic  and  in- 
telliu'ible  of  the  Bab's  writings.* 
(6)  Writings  nf  M\Tza.Yahy&,  '  Subti-I-Ezel.' — Of  these  one 
of  the  earliest  (composed  before  1865,  since  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Gobitieau,  whose  book  was  published  in  that 
year)  is  the  Eitdb-i-SUr,  or  •  Book  of  Liprht.'  A  list  of 
snnie  of  ^ub^i-i-Ezel's  writings,  drawn  up  by  himself,  will 
be  found  in  Travelter'8  Narrative,  ii.  340  ff.  Others  are 
described  in  the  *  Catalogue  and  Description  of  27  Babi 
Manuscripts'  by  the  present  writer,  published  in  JRAS, 
18:13  (xxiv.  483-493,  600-602,  etc.).  In  the  last  few  years 
the  Firitish  Museum  Library  has,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Mr.  Claude  Delaval  Cobbam,  lately  Commissioner  at 
Larnaca  in  cy-prus,  been  enriched  by  an  extensive  collec- 
tioji  of  manuscript  works  by  l^ubh-i-Ezel. 

(c)  Writings  of  Mirzsi  Husayn  'All  '  Baha'ullah.' — One  at 
least  of  these — a  polemical  work  in  Persian  named  Iqdn, 
'the  Assurance' — was  composed  about  a.d.  1858-1859, 
during'  the  Baghdad  period,  that  is  to  say,  previously 
to  Baha'u'llah's  '  Manifestation.'  The  remainder  belong 
chiefly  to  the  period  intervening  between  that  event 
knd  Baha'u'llah's  death   (a.d.    1866-1892).     Sine*   every 

letter    (lawl^,   ^^  =  ' tablet*)  written    st   Babt'ulliih's 

dictation— and  many  were  written  every  day— is  regarded 

by  his  followers  as  a  ^e^■eIation,  it  would  be  manifestly 
ijnpossiljle  for  any  human  being  (except,  possibly,  his 
amanuensis)  to  enumerate  them.  The  most  important 
of  his  books,  besides  the  earlier  Iqdn,  the  Sura-i-Iiaykal, 
the  Ahrdii-i-Sal(t{ln,  or  'Letters  to  the  Kings'  (includ- 
ing the  letter  sent  to  Na^ru'd-Din  Shah,  as  above  de- 
scribed, in  A.n.  1860),  are  the  Kitdb-i-Aqaa^  {'wh\Q\i  con- 
tains the  most  systematic  and  compendious  statement 
of  the  doctrines,  laws,  and  ordinances  pronmlgated  by 
Baha'u'llah),  the  Lawh-i- Bayhdrdt,  the  Katimdt-i' 
SlalcjiUna,  and,  lastly,  the  final  Testament  (Kitdtju  'Ahd%) 
already  mentioned.  Several  'authorized'  collections  of 
these  and  other  Baha'i  scrii>tures  have  been  lithographed 
in  the  East.  The  Kildb-i-Aqda9  has  been  printed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1899,  with  a  Russ.  tr.,  by  Captain 
Tumanski,  who  also  pulilished  the  Kitnbu  'Ahdi  in  1892. 
In  tiie  same  year  Baron  Victor  Ilosen  published  the  Larrfy-i' 
Ba-<hdrdt.  The  whole  of  tlie  Epistle  to  Niisiru'd-Din  Shah 
and  portions  of  the  other  E|)istle8  to  the  Kings  have  been 
trai'slotcd  by  the  present  writer  in  the  JRAS,  1889,  and 
in  Trnii'tUi-'s  Narrative,  ii.  ;  and  a  French  translation  of 
the  JqdH  ('  Livre  de  la  Certitude ')  was  published  by  H. 
llippol\te  ITcyfus  and  MTrza  Ilabihu'Uah  Shirazi  in  19t^. 

(d)  Writings  o/ 'Abbas  Efendi  (now  called  *Abdu'l-Baha). 
— Of  these  uiention  may  be   made  of   th%  Uufdwazdt 

(d-?v.rfj,li.^)^  or  'Outpourings,*  recently  published  in 

the  original  Persian,  and  in   Fr.  and   En;;,   translation!, 

by  Miss  lAura  I'.arney  and  M.  Ilippolyte  Ureytiis. 

(s)  Writiiir/s  of  Mirz.i  Muhammad  'All,  the  brother  and 

rival  of  'Abb.ls  Kfendi. 

U.  DEVuTiuifAi,.  mcritifiAJ..  akd  Ai-oi.naicTin  works  hy 

companions  and  disciples  of  tha  IJab,  ^ubl^-i-Ezel,  Baha'u'llah, 

'AbbAs  Kfendi,  and  Mir::a  Muhammad   ^Vli,  of  wliich  in  recent 

times  a  considerable  number  liave  been  comjiosed  in  Engll^ 

by  American  believers  and  a  smaller  rnnnher  in  French.     Many 

of  the  early  I'abis,  such  as  Mulla  Muhammad  'Ali  of  B&rfurusb 

(Jandh-i-Qitddiin),  left  writings  whicii  have  been  preserved  In 

manu8crlpt.t    Mirzi  Abu'l-Fajl  of  GulpAyagiln,  •  devoted  fol- 

•  See  the  Traveller's  Ifarratirf,  II.  83(>-S17,  especially  the 
definitions  from  the  Persian  Baydn  piven  on  p.  344  f.  concern- 
ing the  '  live  grades  '  ;  see  also  JHA.S  xxiv.  (1892)  462  1. 

t  For  description  of  such  a  collection  of  the  writlnfl  ol 
Jandb-i-^fuddiis,  see  JRAS,  1892,  483-487. 
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lower  of  Baha*uniah,  composed,  about  a.d.  1887,  a  Persian  tract 
called  Istidldlit/ya,*  iti  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  to  the 
Jews  that  the  advent  of  their  expected  Messiah  was  fulfilled  by 
the  *  Manifestation  '  of  Baha'u'Il^  ;  and  he  also  wrote  and  pub- 
lii^hed  in  Cairo  a  Persian  work  of  731  pa;;e3  entitled  Kitdbu'l- 
Fara'id,  in  which  he  replied  to  attacks  made  on  the  Baha'is  by 
Shaykh  'Abdu's-Salam.  In  defence  of  ^ubl^-i-Ezel'i  position 
and  in  elucidation  of  the  primitive  Babi  doctrine  and  the  philo- 
sophical ideas  underlying  It,  there  is  the  very  rare  and  in- 
structive Basht  Bihishi  t  of  Shaykh  Ahmad  of  Kirman  (called 
Kuhi),  who  was  put  to  death  atTabriz  about  1?96.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  literature,  manuscript  and  lithographed, 
connect^  with  the  controversy  which  arose  after  the  death  of 
Baha'u'Uali  l>et\veen  his  sons, f  and  this  controversy  is  reflected 
in  numerous  Ensflish  printed  works  produced  in  America  by  the 
respective  partisans  of  the  two  brothers. 

ill.  HiSToHICAL  WUHKS  written  by  believera  (such  as  the 
HinOtrti  of  .Virrd  Jdni  of  Kdihaw,  the  St\D  History,  the 
7^iantler'x  yarrativf,  and'  part  of  the  Hasht  Biht'sht),  or  by 
opponents  (such  as  the  account  ^ven  by  the  official  historians 
of  the  Persian  Court,  Rija-qulI-Khan  and  the  Lisanu'l-.Mulk.  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Ratcjatu'^  ■  ^afd  and  the  Siisikhu't- 
Tawdrikh  reapectivelyX  or  by  more  or  leas  impartial  observers, 
Asiatic  or  European.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  those 
written  In  the  East  from  a  hostile,  or  at  least  a  critical  and  not 
very  friendly,  pojnt  of  view,  mention  should  especially  be  made 
of  Sayyid  Jamalu'd-Din's  art.  in  the  lid'iratu'l-Ma'dri/,  or 
Arabic  Encyclopiedia,  of  Butrusul  -  Bustani,  and  of  Mirza 
Muhammad  Mabdl-Khan  Zalmu'd-Dawla's  Mi/tdhu  BdhCl- 
Abicdb,  also  in  Arabic,  published  at  Cairo  in  a.h.  i321  (a.d. 
190^1904).  This  last.  Uioujrh  written  in  the  form  of  a  history, 
Is  rather  polemical  than  historical,  but  it  contains  important 
Information  obtained  from  original  oral  sources,  and  a  certain 
number  of  pQ-cfs  jujitiricativtM,  Another  more  purely  polenii<»l 
work,  composed  in  Persian  by  a  Christian  convert  to  IsLaiii, 
name<]  ^usayn-quU,  dedicated  to  some  of  the  inxtjtakids  of 
Kerbela  and  Najaf,  entitled  Minhd}u'{-JdlVAn  fx  rad^fi'l- 
Bdbiyya,  and  lithographed  at  Bombay  in  A.B.  1320 (a.d.  19u2), 
also  deserves  mention. 

iv.  DabI  FOEMS.—lfTQm  the  time  of  Qurratu'l-'Ayn,  the 
Babi  heroine  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  a.d.  IS.^2,  until  the 
present  day,  poetry  of  a  religious  and  often  of  a  rhapsodical 
character  has  been  produced,  though  not  in  very  ^eat  abund- 
ance, by  Babi  writers.  The  most  celebrated  Babi  poet^  since 
the  time  of  Qurratu'l-'Ayn  are  XabTI,  Andalib,  Nairn  of  Abada, 
and  Mirz&  Yahya  Sar-Khush  ;  but  their  poems  are  sporadic,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  considerable  collection  of  Babi 
poems,  either  from  one  or  from  diverse  pens. 

V.  Polemical  iro/^A'a'.— Someof  these  have  been  incidentally 
mentioned  above  under  classes  it  and  iii.,  but  there  exist 
others,  such  as  the  Rajmu'sh-Shax/tdn  /i  razd'Hil-  Bnunn 
J'8tonine  of  the  De\-il,  on  the  vices  of  the  Ba.vtn "),  by  Hajji 
Abdu'r-Rahim,  lithog'raphed  (without  date  or  place  of  issi.t) 
about  A.D.  1832.  This  tract  professes  to  be  written  in  refutation 
of  a  Babi  apology  entitled  Kitdlml-Imdn  Ji  idhhdri-Suqfati'l- 
Bay&n  ('  the  Book  of  Belief,  setting  forth  the  Point  of  Ilevela- 
tion,'  i.e.  the  Bab),  which  apology  is  incorjtorated  in  the 
refutation.  There  are,  however,  reasons  for  belie\'ing  that, 
under  the  guise  of  a  weak  and  unconvincing  refutation,  the 
writer's  object  was  to  argue  In  favour  of  the  Babi  doctrine,  as 
held  by  the  elder  Babis  and  the  Ezelis,  since  he  speaks  reijipect- 
fully  of  the  Bab  *  on  account  of  liis  holy  lineage,'  makes  the 
refutation  of  ^ub^-i-Ezel  depend  on  that  of  the  Bab  ^whom  he 
does  not  effectively  refute),  and  practically  confines  his  attacks 
to  Bah&'u'llah. 

vi.  TBE  EXOUSB  Ah'D  FRENCH  WSTTmos  of  American  and 
French  believers  In  Baha  ism  (for  only  in  the  latter  days  of 
Baha'u'Uah  did  the  doctrines  of  which  the  Bab  was  the  origin- 
ator spread  beyond  Asia)  may  conveniently  be  placed  in  a 
separate  class.  The  chief  of  those  which  have  come  into  the 
present  writer's  hands  (and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  others 
with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  for  Baha'ism  is  now  active  in 
America,  and  has  its  centres,  associations,  schools,  and  endow- 
ments) are,  in  chronoIoHcal  order,  as  follows  : 

Ibrahim  George  Kheiralla  (i.e.  Khayru'Uah)  assisted  by 
Howard  MacNutt,  Bekd'u'lldh  (*  The  Glory  of  God '),  2  vols., 
Chicago,  1900 ;  FacU  for  Behaists,  tr.  and  ed.  by  I.  G.  Kheir- 
alla (this  pamphlet  deals  with  the  dispute  between  'Abhas 
Lfendi  and  his  brother  Mut.iammad  'Ali,  and  supports  the 
claims  of  the  latterX  Chicago,  ll>01  ;  Ibrahim  George  itheiralta, 
The  Three  Qxuntions,  IQ  pp.  of  English  and  15  pp.  of  Arabic 
mitet  jxistificnlires  (n.d.);  Stojran  Krstoff  Vatralsky,  Mo- 
nammedan  Gnosiicism  in  America:  the  oriijin,  hiiti-n/,  char- 
acter, arid  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Tniih  -  knouers  (from 
AJTh,  Jan.  1902,  pp.  57-78),  Boston,  1902;  Gabriel  Sacy, 
Le  Rigne  de  Dieu  ei  de  VAgneau,  eonnu  towi  U  nom  ae 
Babyeme,  Cairo,  1902 ;  Le  Litre  de»  Sept  Preuves  (a  tr,  of  the 


•  JRAS.  1892,  pp.  701-706.  f  Tb.  pp.  635-695. 

t  or  works  l>etonicing  to  this  daas  the  two  following  (pub- 
lished In  A.U.  1318  and  1319  I-a.d.  1900-lyOl  respectively]), 
of  which  the  present  writer  happens  to  possess  copies,  are  in 
defence  of  Mirsa  M-ihimmad  'Ali  and  against  the  claims  of 
"Abbis  Efendi.  The  Urst  is  entitled  Itj/dnu'd- D<UU  li-man 
yuridu'l-I'ibdla  ita  aiu-a'i\s-sabtt,  and  the  second  appears  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Mirza  Aqa  Jan  of  Kashan,  (ailed  Khadimu'lldh 
(*  the  Serv'ant  of  God '),  who  was  for  many  years  Bahi'u'Uab's 
amanuensis,  and  was  aftervrards  among  the  most  prominent  of 
the  supporters  of  MirsA  Uohamnuui  'Ali  ud  ths  opponantt  of 
Abbte  EfeodL 


Bab's  Dald'it'i-.Sab'a),  tr.  by  A.  L.  M.  Nicolas.  Paris,  1902; 
The  Revelation  of  Bahd'n'Udh,  compiled  bv  Isabella  D.  Brit- 
tingham,  U.S.A.,  l'J02 ;  Myron  H.  Phelps,  The  Life  and 
Ttachingi  of  Abbas  Effrtndi^  with  Introduction  by  Edward  G 
Browne,  London  and  New  York,  li>0;{ ;  Le  Livre  de  la  Certi 
tvde(&  tr.of  the  TqdnX  tr.  by  Hippolyte  Dreyfus  and  Mirza 
Habtbu'Uah  Shirazi,  Paris,  1904  ;  Le  B^yan  Arabe,  U  Here 
sacri  du  Babysiae  de  S-yy^d  AU  iSohainined  dit  le  Bab,  tr.  from 
the  Arabic  by  A.  L,  M.  Nicolas,  Paris,  1905 ;  Arthur  Pilsbury 
Dodge,  Whence  t  Why  f  Whither  t  Man:  ThtTujs :  Other 
things^  Westwood,  M.as!>.,  1907.  One  Exeli  manifesto,  con- 
sisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  Mete  History,  the 
Traveller's  Sarrative,  and  other  works  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  has  also  appeared  in  America  under  the  title  of  A 
Call  of  Attention  to  the  Behaists  or  Babunts  of  America,  by 
August  J.  Stenstrand,  and  is  dated  from  S'aper\'ille,  HI., 
Feb.  13,  1907 ;  Miss  Laura  CliEFord  Barney,  who  at  differ- 
ent periods  spent  a  considerable  time  at  'Akka,  and  baa 
also  travelled  m  Persia,  collected  orally  the  answers  of  'Abbas 
Efendi  to  a  number  of  questions  which  she  put  to  bim  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  and  to  which  he  replied  from  time  to  time. 
These  replies  have  been  published  in  the  original  Persian,  in 
En;.'lish.  and  in  French  almost  sinuiltaneously.  The  Persian 
text  is  entitled  AnSHru'l-abha  Ct  Mu/iUcad'^fi  'Abdxl  Bahd, 
and  on  the  English  title-page  Table  Talks,  collected  by  Laura 
Clijford  Baniey,  London,  lutti.  The  English  version  is  entitled 
Soine  Questions  aiifrwered  .  .  .  frmn  the  Persian  of  'Abdul- 
Bahd,  translated  by  Miss  L.  C.  Barney.  The  French  version, 
translated  from  the  Persian  by  Hippolyte  Ureyfus,  is  entitled 
Les  Le-yns  de  St.  Jean  d'Acre  .  .  recuciilies  par  Laura 
Clifford  Barney,  Paris,  1908. 

Edward  G.  Browne. 

BABA  LALIS. — The  name  of  a  modem  Indian 
monotheistic  sect  founded  by  one  B:xba  Lai  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  cent.  A.D.  The  sect  is  ap- 
parently now  extinct.  Baba  Lai  was  a  Khattri 
oy  caste,  bom  in  Malwa  in  Rajputana.  He  be- 
came the  pupil  of  a  Bhakti  apostle  (see  Bhakti- 
MARGA)  named  Chetan  Swami,  whom  he  followed 
to  Lahore.  He  finally  settled  at  Dehanpur,  near 
Sarhind  (Sirhind)  in  the  Panjab,  where  he  founded 
the  sect  which  bears  his  name. 

Baba  Lai  was  one  of  those  Indian  reformers'  ot 
the  16th  and  17th  cents,  who,  like  Kabir,  Dada, 
and  the  Emperor  Akbar,  endeavoured  to  found  a 
purely  monotheistic  religion,  combining  element* 
derived  partly  from  the  beliefs  of  the  MusalmSn 
Pfifis  and  partly  from  those  of  the  followers  of  the 
Hinda  Bliakti-marga.  Like  Kabir,  he  followed  the 
Bhakti-marga  in  the  name  by  which  he  referred  to 
the  Supreme,  viz.  Rama ;  but  also,  as  in  Kabir's 
teaching,  this  Rama  was  not  to  him  the  Deity 
incarnate  as  thfe  earthly  prince  of  Oudh,  but  was 
God  the  Father  Himself,  or,  in  other  words,  Rama 
after  he  had  returned  to  heaven  from  his  incarnate 
sojourn  upon  earth.  The  doctrine  of  incarnation, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bhakti-marga,  had  no  place  in  his  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  in  the  Bhakti-marga  and  as  in 
Siifiism,  the  keynote  of  his  system  was  an  all- 
absorbing  love  directed  to  a  gracious  personal 
God,  As  he  himself  says,  '  The  feelings  of  a  per- 
fect disciple  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  de- 
scribed ;  as  it  is  said  :  "  A  person  asked  me,  What 
are  the  sensations  of  a  lover  ?"  I  replied  :  **  When 
you  are  a  lover,  you  will  know." ' 

Baba  LaVs  doctrine  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  liberal-minded  prince  Dara  Shukoh.  the  eldest 
and  favourite  son  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan, 
who  sent  for  him  and  had  several  interviews  with 
him  in  the  year  a.d.  1649.  A  report  of  these 
interviews  is  preserved  in  a  Persian  work  entitled 
the  Nddiru'n-nikdt,  our  only  authority  on  Baba 
Lai's  teaching.  From  this  we  gather  that,  besides 
the  devoted  love  which  was  the  essence  and  founda- 
tion of  liis  religion,  he  taught  that  the  human  sotxl 
is  a  particle  of  the  Supreme  Soul,  just  as  water 
contained  in  a  flask  is  a  part  of  the  water  of,  say, 
the  river  Ganges.  The  flask  which  separatee  it 
from  its  source  is  the  body,  and  blessed  it  the 
moment  when  the  flask  ceases  to  exist,  and  the 
water  once  contained  in  it  can  be  reunited  with 
the  parent  stream.  The  difference  between  the 
water  in  the  flask  and  that  in  the  Ganges  is  that  a 
drop  of  wine  added  to  the  former  woold  impart  to 
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it  ita  flarooT,  bat  wonld  b«  Io«t  in  the  rirer. 
Similcirly  the  Sapreme  Soul,  or  in  other  words 
the  Deitv,  i»  beyond  accident,  while  the  human 
•ouJ  is  atflicted  by  aense  and  passion. 

Withdrawal  from  worldly  life  ii  prudent,  but 
not  necessary.  The  real  '  world  '  from  which  the 
disciple  must  withdraw  is  forgetfolness  of  God, 
not  clothes,  or  wealth,  or  wife,  or  oB'spring.  All 
created  things  are  derived  from  one  material 
■oorce,  or  Nature,  as  the  tree  is  derived  from  the 
seed,  but  the  evolution  of  the  former  from  the 
latter  requires  the  interference  of  an  evolving 
Cause,  or  the  interposition  of  the  Creator. 

LlTRitATi'RR. — A  fuller  account  of  the  Met  will  be  found  Id 
Wilson,  lietigiovg  Seclt  of  the  Hindus  (toL  1.  of  •Works'). 
tiondon.  1862,  p.  3i7  IT.,  from  which  most  of  the  above  has  been 

*»»'™-  Georqb  a.  Grierson. 

BABYLONIANS  AND  ASSYRIANS. 

[H.   ZlMMBBN.] 

Introduction. — At  the  present  moment  it  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  task  to  give  a  short  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  Babylonian  religion.  In 
the  first  place,  in  spite  of  much  diligent  research, 
particularly  in  tlic  course  of  the  last  two  decades, 
the  copious  materials  derived  from  the  cuneiform 
inscri^jtions,  wliicli  are  ever  increasing  through 
new  discoveries  and  publications,  are  far  from  being 
thoroughly  investigated  or  arranged  in  a  systematic 
form.  The  difficulty  of  aoqoiring  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Bab.  religion  is  increased 
by  its  complex  character,  due  to  an  intermingling, 
not  only  of  Stunerian  and  Semitic,  but  of  other 
foreign  element*  which  find  expression  in  it.  Then, 
finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  among  students  of 
the  subject  great  diti'erences  of  opinion  exist  as  to 
the  essential  character  and  historical  evolution  of 
this  religion.  In  an  objective  account,  such  as  Is 
here  demanded,  these  ditlerences  must  necessarily 
be  referred  to.  We  have  to  deal,  in  the  first  place, 
with  the  following  question  :  Are  we  to  hold,  with 
Winckler  especially,  that  the  religion  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  their  theory  of  the  universe  in  general 
•re  to  be  regarded,  at  the  time  when  our  sources 
begin,  i.e.  alK)ut  B.C.  3000,  as  essentially  complete — 
k  fixed  system,  based  on  astronomical  principles, 
which  arose  in  a  period  which,  for  us,  is  entirely 
pre-historic  !  Or,  are  the  undoubted  traces  of  the 
systematizing  of  the  religion,  which  are  found  in 
oar  sources,  and  its  close  connexion  with  an  astral 
scheme,  only  the  product  of  a  comparatively  late 
period  ?  W  as  it  only  in  the  post- Babylonian,  the 
Hellenistic,  period  that  the  system  was  perfectly 
completed,  instead  of  having  taken  place,  as 
Winckler  supposes,  in  the  earliest  known  historical 
period  ?  The  present  writer  feels  compelled,  from 
bis  study  and  interpretation  of  the  sources,  to 
adopt  an  intermediate  theory  between  the  two 
extremes  just  mentioned.  It  seems  to  him  un- 
deniable tnat  there  was  among  the  Babylonians, 
•Ten  at  an  early  date,  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
world  of  the  goas  to  a  single  system,  and  to  carry 
oat  the  law  of  correspondence  between  great  and 
■mall,  heavenly  and  earthly,  time  and  space,  tlie 
macrocosm  and  the  microcosm.  At  the  same  time, 
he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  exclude  the  element  of 
historical  evolution  from  the  actually  known  period 
of  Assyro-Babylonian  history  to  the  same  e.xtent  as 
Winckler  does.  In  particular,  it  seems  to  him  that 
the  close  connexion  between  almost  all  the  chief 
deities  and  heavenly  bodies  and  the  proportionate 
distribution  of  the  cosmos  among  them  rest  on  a 
secondary  element  in  our  sources,  wliich  it  is  still 
possible  to  trace,  at  least  partially,  in  the  history. 
The  present  writer  further  feels  inclined  to  ascribe 
K  more  individual  character  to  the  several  Baby- 


Ionian  divinities  than  is  done  by  Winckler,  and  to 
harbour  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  theory  that  even 
in  ancient  times  the  several  divine  forms  were  re- 
garded in  Babylonia  as  only  partial  manifestations 
of  a  single  deity,  so  that  they  could  at  will  be 
substituted  for  each  other.  Moreover,  to  a  far 
larger  extent  than  Winckler  is  disposed  to  admit, 
we  seem  to  have  to  deal  in  the  Babylonian  religion 
with  unreconciled  difTerences,  due  partly  to  widely 
deviating  local  cults  which  once  existed,  and  partly 
to  the  combination  of  Sumerian  and  Semitic  ele- 
ments already  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  the  varied 
survivals  from  older  stages  of  the  Babylonian 
religion.  We  cannot,  then,  speak  of  a  finished 
scheme  as  present  in  the  Bab.  IVeltantchauung  and 
consequently  in  its  religion.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  Winckler's  construction  of 
a  Bab.  WManjtrhauung  has  in  many  ways,  in  spite 
of  its  one-sidedness  ana  evident  exaggeration,  made 
possible  a  better  understanding  of  the  religion  of 
the  Babylonians. 

I.  History  :  The  principal  places  of  worship 
and  the  character  of  the  Babylonian  religion  in 
general. — At  the  very  commencement  of  the  cunei- 
form sources,  about  the  year  B.C.  3000,  we  find  in 
the  original  documents — royal  inscriptions  and  docu- 
ments pertaining;  to  civil  law — a  perfectly  confusing 
multitude  of  divine  figures  and  names  of  temples. 
On  closer  insjiection,  these  distribute  themselves 
among  various  local  cults,  which  possess  greater  or 
less  importance,  according  to  the  political  or  re- 
ligious eminence  of  the  respective  seats  of  worship. 
Now,  seeing  that  in  Babylonia,  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  political  power  often 
changed,  it  Is  clear  that  the  city-gods  of  different 
and  successive  capitals  might,  in  turn,  have  supreme 
significance  for  the  whole  land — a  significance 
which,  as  a  rule,  continued  to  influence  the  colt 
long  after  the  city  in  question  had  lost  its  political 
supremacy.  In  connexion  with  this  change  of  the 
seat  of  political  power,  it  must  early  have  been 
felt  necessary  to  tiarmonize  the  local  cults,  which 
originally  differed  widely,  and  to  bring  the  gods  of 
the  different  places  of  worship  into  some  definite 
relation  to  each  other.  In  this  way  would  be 
formed  a  divine  State  and  divine  families — pre- 
ferably in  the  triad  of  father,  mother,  son — after 
the  model  of  the  earthly  State  and  the  human 
family.  Along  with  this  went  the  division  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  cosmos  amon^  the  several  gods. 
The  matter  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  most  cases,  particularly  in  towns  of  Soath 
and  Middle  Babylonia,  the  cult  of  an  earlier 
Sumerian  population  was  taken  over  by  their 
Semitic  successors.  Here  there  mast  naturally 
have  taken  place  new  combinations  of  the  original 
Sumerian  and  the  imported  Semitic  religious  ideas. 

The  most  important  seats  of  worship  and  their 
local  deities  which  have  to  be  considered  are,  pro- 
ceeding from  south  to  north,  as  follows :  Eridu 
with  the  cnlt  of  Ea,  Uru  (Ur)  with  Sin  (the  moon- 
god),  Larta  with  Shainash  (the  sun-god),  Uruk 
(Erech)  with  Anu  and  Islitar-Nanft,  Lagash  with 
Ningirsu,  iVippur  with  Knlil,  Isin  with  ISilit-lsin, 
Kish  with  Zamama  (Niriib),  Kutu  (Cuthah)  with 
Nergal,  Uahila  (Babylon)  with  Marduk  (Merodach), 
Bnrsip  (lioisippa)  with  Nabu  (Nobo),  iSippar  with 
Shaiiiasli,  Akkad  with  Isiitar-Anunitu.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  we  have  in  the  Assyrian  domain : 
AahthuT  witli  the  god  .\slisluir,  Ntnun  (Nineveh) 
with  Ishtar,  Arbuil  (Arliela)  with  Ishtar,  anil  in 
Mesopotamia  Uarnin  with  .Sin. 

Among  these  cities  or  se.its  of  worship,  Uruk, 
Nippur,  and  Kiidu  must  in  the  earliest  times  have 
been  very  spcci.illy  prominent,  since  their  go<l». 
Aim,  Enlil,  and  IJa,  occupy  from  ancient  days  the 
chief  place  in  the  Babylonian  pantheon — a  |josition 
which  they  retained  (even  if  this  was  often  a  mere 
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form)  down  to  the  latest  times.  Bnt  Um  and  Larsa 
must  also  at  one  time  hare  held  a  chief  place  (as 
can  he  partially  traced  in  the  actaal  history),  for 
their  local  deities.  Sin  and  Sbamash,  play  quite 
a  pre-eminent  part  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Babylonian  religion.  We  cannot  say  with  equal 
certainty  whether  the  important  rOle  assigned  to 
Ishtar  is  due  to  her  position  as  city-goddess  of  Umk 
or  as  that  of  Akkad.  Undoubtedly  in  the  case  of 
the  cults  of  Shamash  and  Sin  we  have  from  the 
very  beginning  to  do  with  worship  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon  ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that,  in  the  later 
systematic  scheme  of  the  pantheon,  the  connexion 
of  heaven  with  Anu,  the  earth  with  Enlil,  and 
the  water  with  Ea,  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
original  nature  of  these  three  gods.  Rather  may  it 
have  been  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  systema- 
tizing process  which  had  set  in,  particular  features 
connecting  one  of  these  gods  with  heaven,  a 
second  with  earth,  a  third  with  water,  were  so 
utilized  as  afterwards  to  distinguish  them  sharply 
in  these  three  directions,  and  to  distribute  the 
cosmos  among  them  correspondingly.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  Isntar  it  is  a  question  whether  her  cult 
had  originally  to  do  with  the  worship  of  the  morn- 
ing (and  the  evening)  star,  the  planet  Venus,  or 
whether  here  once  more  the  astral  character  of 
Ishtar  is  not  a  secondary  phenomenon,  so  that  we 
have  originally  in  this  deity  a  personification  of 
fertility  in  human,  animal,  and  plant  life.  It  is 
still  less  certain  that  the  gods  Marduk,  Nabu, 
Ninib,  Nergal,  who  in  later  times  were  associated 
on  the  one  hand  with  phases  of  the  sun,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  four  remaining  planets  known  to 
the  ancients,  had,  to  begin  with,  any  solar  or  astral 
significance.  There  is  much,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
indicate  that  the  connexion  of  these  gods  with  the 
heavenly  bodies  did  not  belong  to  their  original 
cult  and  nature,  but  that  other  features  connect- 
ing them  with  nature  and  human  life  are  the  real 
key  to  their  original  character. 
Accordingly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  im- 

gossible  to  postulate  a  purely  astral  basis  for  the 
abylonian  religion,  either  in  its  Sumerian  or  its 
Semitic  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
certainly  be  granted  that  at  a  relatively  very  early 
date,  >.e.  partially  at  least,  in  the  period  repre- 
sented by  our  oldest  sources,  all  the  chief  gods,  and 
not  merely  those  who,  like  Shamash  and  Sin,  had 
their  origin  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
had  been  connected  with  the  stars  and  the  cosmos, 
and  that  the  Babylonian  religion  had  assumed  an 
astral  stamp.  This  comes  to  light  in  all  the  outward 
forms  of  the  religion,  and  finds  particularly  clear 
expression  in  the  cults  and  the  mythology.  This 
wide-spread  astral  vein  must  undoubtedly  be  re- 
garded as  an  inheritance  from  the  Sumerians.  In 
its  origin  it  is  connected  with  the  renuiikable 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  unity — another  un- 
doubted heirloom  received  from  the  Sumerians, 
which  Winckler  has  set  before  us  so  clearly. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  universe,  all  pheno- 
mena in  the  macrocosm  and  in  the  microcosm,  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  aie  in  a  relation  of  mutual 
correspondence. 

2.  The  chief  figures  of  the  pantheon. — Some  of 
these  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  we  must 
now  proceed  to  notice  and  characterize  them  more 
fully. 

Anu  (Annm)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  supreme 
divine  triad— Anu,  Enlil,  Ea.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  signification  of  the  name,  it 
was  interpreted  as  meaning  '  heaven,'  corresponding 
to  the  Sumerian  ana,  '  heaven,'  and  thus  the  deity 
was  regarded  as  the  heaven-god,  over-against  Enlil 
(the  earth-god)  and  Ea  (the  water-god).  He  was 
thought  of  as  enthroned  in  heaven,  especially  on 
Um  Bortbem  pole,  which  ia  eternally  at  rest.    Here 


he  reigned  as  king  and  father  of  llhe  gods,  who,  for 
tlieir  part,  had  their  homes  in  the  stars  which  circle 
round  the  pole.  Even  tbe  evil  demons  are  in  the 
last  resort  subject  to  him.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Anu  was  Uruk  ;  but  in  later  times  he 
had  also  a  temple  at  A.shshur,  in  common  with  the 
storm-god  Adad.  But,  at  least  in  the  period  known 
to  us  from  our  sources,  his  cult  retired  strangely 
into  the  background.  On  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
tinues to  play  a  certain  part  in  the  mytliology, 
where  he  is  regarded  as  the  supreme  disposer  of  aU 
events.  The  high  esteem  which,  notwithstanding, 
Anu  at  all  periods  continued  to  enjoy  as  the  chief 
of  the  gods,  can  only  be  explained  as  the  after 
etl'ect  of  a  wide-spread  Anu-worship  belonging  to  a 
pre-historic  time.  We  find  Antu,  or  Anatu,  men- 
tioned as  the  wife  of  Anu.  She  appears  sometimes 
as  tlie  goddess  of  the  earth,  in  contrast  with  her 
husband,  the  god  of  the  heavens. 

EnUl  (Ellil) — a  name  which  used  to  be  generally 
misread  Bel— is  the  second  god  of  the  highest  triad. 
Here  he  is  regarded  as  the  lord  of  lands,  as  con- 
trasted with  Anu,  the  lord  of  the  heavens.  From 
the  niytliical  (cosmic)  great  mountain  of  the  world 
(earth-mountain),  where  he  had  his  dwelling-place, 
lie  bears  the  frecjuent  epithet  of  the  '  great  moun- 
tain.' His  Avife  is  called  Ninlil,  also  Belit-vidtdte. 
the  '  lady  of  lands,'  as  well  as  Belit-ile,  the  '  lady  oi 
the  gods,'  the  mother-goddess  kot-'  iioxii'.  Enlil'a 
seat  of  worship  was  the  city  Nippur,  with  the 
temple  E-kur,  whose  remains  have  been  excavated 
by  an  American  expedition.  The  worship  of  this 
deity  must  have  held  a  specially  important  place 
in  the  earlier  Babylonian  period.  This  can  be 
gathered,  not  only  from  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
excavations  at  Nippur,  but  also  from  the  r61e 
which,  down  to  the  latest  times,  Enlil  plays  in  the 
Bab.  mythology  (cf.  the  story  of  the  Flood)  and 
hymns.  For,  although  in  later  days  much  which 
had  been  ascribed  to  Enlil  was  transferred  to  other 
gods,  particularly  to  Marduk  of  Bab3'lon,  this  very 
fact  proves  tliat  at  a  certain  period  Enlil  must 
have  occupied  the  chief  place. 

Ea  is  the  third  god  of  the  highest  triad,  juid,  as 
such,  ruler  of  the  water-depths.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name  as  Ea  has  not  yet  been  quite 
fully  established.  Perhaps,  judging  from  the'A6s  in 
Damascius,  the  name  ought  rather  to  be  read  A» 
or  something  similar.  His  seat  of  worship  was 
Eridu  in  the  south  of  Babylonia,  lying  near  the 
sea  and  the  embouchure  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tij^ris.  The  cult  of  Ea  must  also  once  have 
enjoj'ed  the  highest  reputation,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  after-effects  in  the  myths  (cf.,  again,  the  story 
of  the  Flood)  and  the  literature  of  exorcism. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  a  later  date  the  cult  of 
Eridu  came,  in  a  way  that  is  not  yet  quite  clear,  to 
be  combined  with  the  cult  of  Babylon,  Ea  as  the 
father  of  Marduk  remained  an  object  of  living 
worship  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Babylonian 
religion.  He  is  regarded  as  the  one  of  the  great 
gods  who  stands  nearest  to  mankind,  and  is  thus 
most  ready  to  help  in  difficult  situations,  and  who, 
as  the  wise  god,  the  lord  of  wisdom,  has  always 
the  necessary  means  of  assistance  at  hand.  In 
particular,  he  helps  by  means  of  his  own  element, 
the  healing  water  of  the  streams  and  the  under- 
ground springs,  which  play  an  exceedingly 
important  part  in  exorcism — the  peculiar  domain 
of  the  Ea-cult.  Here  he  is  assisted  by  his  son 
Marduk,  who  in  this  connexion  is  to  be  regaided 
not  as  the  city-god  of  Babylon,  but  rather  as  a 
deity  of  Eridu,  whose  identification  with  the  god 
of  Babylon  was  only  secondary.  Ea's  wife  is 
Diimkina. 

Sin,  the  moon-god,  the  first  of  the  second  triad 
of  gods  consisting  of  Sin,  Shamash,  and  Islitar  (or 
also  Sin,  Shamasli,  and  Adad),  is  the  city  god  of 
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Urn  (OT  Ur)  in  Soath  Babylonia,  where  his  temple, 
E-kishshirgal  ('bouse  of  light'),  stood.  But  the 
SLn-cult  had  a  strong  bold  at  an  early  date  also 
at  Harr&n  in  Mesopotamia.  For  even  as  early  as 
the  sources  derived  from  Boghazkiii  (middle  of 
the  2nd  milL  B.C.),  Sin  of  Harr&n  is  mentioned. 
Here  also  a  name  readily  applied  to  him  is  Bel- 
ffarrdn,  '  lord  of  HarrSn.'  His  wife  is  always 
called  Ningal,  'the  great  lady,'  'the  queen.'  His 
son  is  Shajnash,  the  sun-god  (in  Harran,  Nnsku 
specially  appears  as  the  son  of  Sin).  According 
to  the  one  view  at  least,  Isbtar  is  regarded  as 
his  daughter.  The  figure  of  Sin  was  undoubtedly 
connected  from  the  very  first  with  the  worship  of 
the  moon,  for  the  name  Sin  was  actually  used  by 
the  Babylonians  as  an  appellative  for  the  moon. 
Moreover,  in  the  hymns  addressed  to  Sin  his 
character  as  moon-god  is  quite  clear ;  and  it  may 
be  noted  in  this  connexion  that  the  moon-god  is 
regarded  as  a  pre-eminently  beni^ant  and  well- 
disposed  deity.  Also  connected  with  the  moon  is 
Sin  9  r61e  as  the  god  of  oracles,  althougli  in  this 
respect  he  is  somewhat  overshadowed  by  Shamash, 
the  oracle-god  xot'  t^oxni'. 

Shamash,  the  sun-god,  comes  next  to  Sin  in  the 
series  of  deities,  and  is  regarded  as  his  son — a 
circumstance  to  be  explained  perhaps  by  a  later 
sun-cult  having  displaced  an  earlier  culf  of  the 
moon.  In  the  case  of  Shamash  also  the  name  of 
the  god  is  identical  Ts-ith  the  Babylonian  and  the 
common  Semitic  name  for  the  sun,  so  that  here 
also  the  connexion  of  this  deity  with  the  great 
star  of  day  is  at  all  events  original.  The  sun-god, 
moreover,  of  Babylonian  religion  is  always  of  the 
male  sex  ;  whereas  in  South  Arabia,  e.g.,  the  sun 
was  worshipped  as  a  goddess.  The  seats  of 
worship  peculiar  to  Shamash  are :  in  Southern 
Babylonia,  Larsa ;  in  Northern,  Sippar.  In  both 
of  tnese  places  his  temple  was  called  E-babbar, 
'  clear  shining  house,'  that  which  '  is  a»  the  dwell- 
ing of  heaven.'  His  wife  or  mistress  is  Am,  'the 
bnde.'  As  son  of  Sin  he  is  also''  regarded  as  the 
brother  of  Ishtar.  As  children  of  his  we  find  men- 
tioned Kettu,  'justice,'  and  MSsharu,  'rectitude' 
— personifications  of  qualities  which  belong  to 
Shamash  pre-eminently  as  the  supreme  divine 
judge.  There  is  further  associated  with  him  his 
charioteer,  Bunene.  In  many  hymns  Shamash  is 
celebrated  as  the  sun -god,  who  every  morning 
favours  mankind  with  his  light,  who  is  the 
champion  of  all  good  and  the  enemy  and  avenger 
of  air  evU.  Thus  he  is  specially  regarded,  as  is 
noted  above,  as  the  supreme  judge  in  heaven  and 
on  the  earth,  to  whom  aU  legislation  is  ascribed  (cf . 
the  introduction  to  the  laws  of  Hammurabi  and 
the  relief  fijjure  of  Shamash  on  the  stele  contain- 
ing this  code).  A»  Bun-god  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  supreme  oracle-god,  in  whose  name  nil 
soothsaying   was   carried   on,   and    who  was  tlie 

Eatron-god  of  the  gild  of  soothsaj-ing  priests  which 
eld  so  important  a  place  in  Babylonia. 
Ishtar,  often  placed  third  in  the  triad  of  divin- 
ities along  with  Sin  and  Shamash,  is  the  most 
prominent  female  deity  in  the  Babylonian 
pantheon.  Starting  with  local  cults  in  which,  as 
a  female  deity,  she  occupied  thecliief  place,  Ishtar 
came  in  the  end  practically  to  absorb  all  other 
goddesses  of  the  Assyro-Babyloiiiun  pantheon,  so 
that  her  name  became,  even  at  an  early  date,  a 
Bab.  appellative  for  'goddesB.'  Whether  her  cult, 
like  tli.at  of  Sin  and  Shamash,  was  from  the 
beginnin"  connected  with  star-worship— especially 
that  of  Venus — cannot  be  decided  witli  certaintj', 
although  this  connexion  of  Ishtar  with  the  planet 
Venus  and  her  character  as  '  queen  of  heaven ' 
may  go  back  to  remote  antiquity.  The  name 
Ishtar,  whose  origin  and  etymology  are  still 
matter  of  dispute,  does  not  enable  us  to  come  to 


any  definite  conclusion  on  this  point.  As  little 
can  we  gather  any  certain  information  from  liie 
Astarte  figures  of  the  other  Semitic  religions, 
which  are  in  name  and  character  closely  related  to 
the  Babylonian  Ishtar.  Possibly  we  ought  rather 
to  assume  a  greater  antiquity  for  her  character  as 
the  goddess  of  fertility.  Her  principal  seats  of 
worship  were  Uruk  (where  she  was  also  worshipped 
as  Nana),  Akkad  (here  worshipped  as  Anunitu), 
Nineveh,  and  Arbela.  Here  too,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  very  names  Nana  and  Anunitu,  we  have  un- 
doubtedly to  do  with  what  were  originally  in- 
dependent local  deities,  who  came  only  in  the 
course  of  time  to  be  connected  and  identified. 
This  no  doubt  also  accounts  for  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  later  Assyro-Babylonian  religion,  quite 
heterogeneous  elements  are  combined  in  the  figure 
of  Ishtar.  Her  many-sided  origin  is  again  re- 
flected in  the  varying  genealogical  relation  in 
which  s_he  is  placed  to  the  other  gods.  Thus  she 
appears  at  one  time  as  the  daughter  of  Ann,  at 
another  as  the  daughter  of  Sin.  The  following 
are  the  most  prominent  of  the  varied  qualities  of 
Ishtar.  She  is  the  godde-ss  of  love  and  of  the  life 
of  Nature  in  general,  the  goddess  in  whose  cult, 
particularly  at  Uruk,  temple-prostitution  was  a 
feature.  In  the  mythological  literature,  especially 
in  '  Ishtar's  descent  to  Hades,'  this  characteristic 
of  Ishtar  as  the  goddess  of  the  sexual  impulse 
occupies  a  prominent  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  IS  expressly  the  goddess  of  war  and  of  the 
chase.  In  this  aspect  she  is  haUed  with  predilec- 
tion by  the  Assyrian  kings  who  were  lovers  of  war 
and  the  chase.  The  character  of  a  mother-goddess 
appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the  person  of 
Ishtar  only  after  the  figures  of  other  mother- 
goddesses,  particularly  Ninlil  (Belit-ile)  and 
Damkina,  had  been  assimilated  by  her.  In  respect 
of  astral  connexion,  we  find  Ishtar  associated  not 
only  with  the  planet  Venus,  but  also  with  the 
briglitest  fixed  star  Sirius.  Her  sacred  animal 
is  the  lion,  but  perhaps  the  dove  also  belongs 
to  her.  In  the  countless  hymns  addressed  to  her 
Ishtar  is  hailed  as  goddess  in  all  the  aspects  men- 
tioned above.  But  these  Ishtar-hymns  some- 
times reach  also  a  relatively  high  ethical  level, 
glorifying  her  as  the  mightiest  and  most  merciful 
helper  of  mankind,  who  frees  from  curse  and  sick- 
ness, and  forgives  sin  and  guilt.  A  unique  feature 
in  Bab.  mythology  is  the  relation  between  Ishtar 
and  Tanuiiflz  (see  below,  under  'Tammiiz'). 

Marduk  (OT  Merodach),  the  city-god  of  Baby- 
lon, is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Lis  significance 
in  the  Bab.  mythology,  most  closely  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  Just  as 
Babylon  came  to  the  front  politically  at  a  late 
date  as  compared  with  the  other  cities  of  Baby- 
lonia, but  tliereafter  always  overshadowed  the 
whole  in  importance  and  power,  so  also  Marduk 
is  a  younger  figure  in  the  Babylonian  s^-stem 
of  deities,  and  j'et  he  finally  conies  near  to 
absorbing  all  the  other  gods.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  Marduk  lias  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  His  temple  in  Babylon  was  called 
Esitgila  ('lofty  house'),  with  the  temple-tower 
E-teinenanki  (' liouse  of  the  foundation  of  heaven 
and  earth ').  Mention  is  found  of  his  wife 
Sarpanitu  ('the  silver-gleaming  one'),  of  his 
father  Ea,  and  of  his  son  Nabu.  But  this  connect- 
ing of  Marduk  with  Ea  and  Nabu  is  undoubtedly 
ai'<ounted  fur  by  an  assimilation  of  the  local  cults 
of  Eridu  and  Bon'^ipiia  and  their  gods  Ea  and 
Naba  with  those  of  Babylon.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  original  feature  of  the  Marduk-cult  at  Babylon 
appears  to  be  present  in  the  fact  that  his  chief 
feast,  the  later  general  New  Year  festival  of 
Babylonia,  fell  at  the  time  of  the  spring  equinox. 
This   fact,   along  with    many  other    plicnomen», 
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leads  us  to  conclude  that  Marduk  was  essentially 
a  deity  who,  as  far  as  the  year  is  concerned,  was 
conceived  as  embodied  in  the  spring  sun  bringing 
new  life  and  light,  and  similarly  embodied  in 
the  morning  sun  by  day.  At  a  still  earlier  date, 
perhaps,  he  was  regarded  as  only  a  god  of  vege- 
tation, who  had  his  chief  form  of  manifestation 
in  the  reviving  vegetation  of  spring-time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rSle  of  arbiter  of  destiny,  which 
Marduk  assumes  at  this  New  Year  festival,  seems 
to  have  been  first  taken  over  from  Nabu.  Tlie 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  further  features, 
which  came  later  to  be  regarded  as  essential 
characteristics  of  Marduk,  although  certain  ori- 
ginal traits  in  his  character  may  have  facilitated 
this  assimilation.  Thus  the  quality  of  Marduk  as 
the  god  of  healing  and  the  helper  in  all  sickness 
and  need — the  rdle  which  he  accordingly  i'l.\ys  in 
the  literature  of  exorcism — is  derived,  as  we  saw  in 
the  case  of  Ea,  from  the  cult  of  Eridu.  The  same 
aonrce,  in  all  likelihood,  is  responsible  for  the 
emphasis  laid  on  Marduk  as  the  wise  and  prudent 
among  the  gods.  In  like  manner,  the  rfile  of 
creator,  ascribed  to  Marduk  in  the  Bab.  mytho- 
logy, was  only  secondary  and  transferred  to  him 
from  other  gods,  like  Enlil  of  Nippur  and  Ea  ot 
Eridu — a  conclusion  clearly  indicated  by  the 
respective  myths  themselves.  The  connecting  of 
Marduk  with  one  of  the  planets— during  the 
supremacy  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  the  clear 
shining  Juppiter — is  certainly  not  original,  but 
merely  a  product  of  priestly  astral  speculation. 
We  have  still  to  mention  that  the  proper  name 
Marduk  was,  in  the  later  period,  more  and  more 
displaced  by  the  appellative  belu,  '  the  lord,'  so 
that  finally  MarduK  was  almost  exclusively 
designated  as  Bel.  In  like  manner,  his  spouse 
came  to  be  called  by  preference  £e/«<,  'lady.'  In 
the  extant  hymns  to  Marduk  naturally  all  the 
features  are  reflected  which  were  finally  ascribed 
to  him  as  the  supreme  being,  the  king  of  all  the 
gods.  Like  the  hymns  addressed  to  Ishtar  and 
Sbamash,  the  Marduk-hymns  belong  to  the  noblest 
and  relatively  highest  ethical  products  of  the 
Babylonian  literature. 

Nabu  (OT  Nebo),  the  city-god  of  Barsip 
(Borsippa),  occupied,  it  would  seem,  in  the  more 
ancient  period  before  the  rise  of  Babylon  as  the 
recognized  capital,  a  more  important  position  than 
later,  when  in  the  system  of  the  Babylonian  priest- 
hood he  is  regarded  merely  as  'son'  of  Marduk 
and  as  '  recorder '  of  destiny  at  the  New  Year 
festival.  The  name  Nabu  is  Semitic,  and  signifies 
'announcer.'  What  kind  of  'announcement' — 
possibly  that  of  destiny — is  in  view  is  uncertain. 
His  later  function,  already  mentioned  as  recorder, 
writer  of  destiny,  at  all  events  favours  the  notion 
that  the  determining  of  destiny  belonged  originally 
to  him,  and  was  perhaps  transferred  from  hira  to 
Marduk.  Naba  is  regarded  not  only  as  the  writer 
of  destiny,  but  in  general  as  the  god  of  the  art  of 
writing  and  of  science.  Among  other  essential 
qualities  of  Nabu  we  have  to  note  that  he  often 
appears  as  a  god  of  vegetation — probably  one  of  the 
most  original  traits  in  his  nature.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
Nabu  probably  owes  his  connexion  with  a  planet — 
latterly  Mercury,  in  the  pre-Balivlonian  perio<l  pos- 
sibly Juppiter — to  priestly  speculation,  which  drew 
all  the  deities  into  its  astro-mythological  system. 
The  same  reason  will  account  also  for  sporadic 
references  associating  him  with  the  darker  half  of 
the  year,  in  opposition  to  Marduk,  the  god  of  the 
bright  half.  The  temple  of  Naba  in  Borsipi.a 
bore  the  name  Ezida  ( •  perpetual  house '),  with  the 
tower  E ■uriminanki  ('  house  of  the  seven  rulers  of 
heaven  and  earth ').  Naba's  wife  is  called  Tash- 
aietu,  a  personification  of  an  abstract  idea, 
'  audience,   without  much  living  content.     Nana, 


too,  frequently  appears  as  the  wife  of  Naba,  and  89 
does  Nisaba  the  goddess  of  com. 

Ninib  is  merely  the  conventional  pronunciation 
of  the  name  of  a  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians.  Unfortunately  we  are  still  in  ignorance 
as  to  the  real  phonetic  reading  of  the  name. 
Lately,  indeed,  we  have  got  nearer  the  goal  by  the 
discovery  that  the  Aramaic  reproduction  of  the 
name  of  this  god  was  composed  of  the  consonants 
'■n-w-S-t ;  but  opinion  is  still  divided  as  to  the  Bab. 
prototype  of  this  Aram,  equivalent.  Ninib  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  cult  which  had  its  seat  at 
Nippur.  Here  he  was  regarded  as  the  first-born 
son  of  Enlil,  and  the  third  of  a  triad  composed  of 
father,  mother,  and  son  (Enlil,  Ninlil  and  Ninib), 
which  we  encounter  in  a  similar  fashion  in  most 
of  the  old  Bab.  seats  of  worship.  His  essential 
character  is  that  of  a  mighty  hero,  who  victoriously 
casts  down  all  opposing  powers — the  aspect  under 
which  he  was  afterwards  taken  over  by  the 
Assyrians  as  specially  the  god  of  war  and  the 
chase.  In  this  aspect  Zamama  of  Kish  closely 
resembles  Ninib,  and  is  occasionally  directly 
identified  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  Ninib  is 
a  god  of  healing — a  quality  which  is  specially 
ascribed  also  to  his  wife  Gula,  the  great  physician, 
the  guardian  patroness  of  the  healing  art.  He  is 
further  regarded  as  a  god  of  the  fields — a  trait  which 
brings  him  into  close  contact  with  Ningirsu,  the 
city-god  of  Lagash,  a  deity  who  in  later  times  wa« 
very  often  directly  identified  with  Ninib.  Here 
again,  perhaps,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  Naba,  it 
is  j>ussible  that  this  relation  to  vegetation  is  one 
of  the  oldest  features  in  the  character  of  Ninib. 
Uii  the  other  hand,  the  solar  and  astral  traits  in 
Ninib  may  again  be  due  to  his  introduction  into 
the  priestly  astro-mythological  system.  As  fax 
as  his  solar  character  is  concerned,  it  is  still  doubt- 
ful whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  connected 
with  the  morning  and  spring  sun,  or  rather  to  be 
thought  of  as  associated  with  the  sun  of  noon  and 
summer.  The  planet  associated  with  him  is  called 
Kaim.anu  (Kewan) — the  name  in  the  Babylonian 
period  at  least  for  Saturn,  but  perhaps  in  the 
earlier  period  for  Mars.  In  the  heaven  of  fixed 
stars  he  was  localized  in  Orion,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  conception  of  the  constellation  of  Orion  aa 
a  warrior  goes  back  to  the  elevation  of  the  war- 
like Ninib  to  the  skies. 

Nergal  is  properly  the  city-god  of  Knta  (OT 
Cuthah),  where  his  temple  bore  the  name  of 
E-shitlam.  The  (Sumerian)  name  Nergal  is  un- 
fortunately of  uncertain  significance,  although  the 
pronunciation  is  fixed  by  its  reproduction  in  the 
OT  and  on  other  grounds.  Nergal  has  quite  a 
peculiar  position  in  the  Babylonian  pantheon  and 
mythology,  being  expressly  the  god  of  the  under 
world,  ruler  of  the  realm  of  the  dead,  and  as  such 
the  husband  of  Eresh-kigal,  the  sovereign  lady  of 
the  under  world  (although  goddesses  with  other 
names — La§(Laz)  and  Mamitu — are  associated  with 
him  as  city-goddesses  of  Cuthah).  It  is  very 
questionable,  however,  whether  this  relation  of 
Nergal  to  the  realm  of  the  dead  is  original,  and 
not  a  later  development  due  to  some  other  trait  in 
his  character,  or  some  peculiarity  of  the  city  of 
Cuthah.  Thus  Nergal  is  also  a  god  of  plague 
and  fever,  and  as  such  stands  very  close  to  Ira,  the 
plague-god  proper,  and  is  often  identified  with 
him.  Like  Ninib,  he  also  appears  as  the  god  of 
war  and  of  the  chase.  Again,  in  the  same  way  as 
Ninib,  he  also  appears  as  a  benevolent  god  of  the 
fiehls,  granting  fertility.  It  is  possible,  as  was 
suggested  in  the  case  of  Ninib,  that  in  this 
relation  to  vegetation  is  to  be  found  the  original 
feature  of  his  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
solar  and  astral  associations  may  in  his  case  also 
be  secondary.     For  the  connexion  of  Nergal  with 
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the  sun,  the  destructive  influence  of  the  noonday 
and  midsummer  sun  would  be  tlie  determining 
factor.  As  far  as  connexion  with  the  planets  is 
concerned,  he  was,  at  loast  in  the  Babylonian 
period,  associated  with  Mars,  but  possibly  at  an 
earlier  date  with  Saturn.  In  the  tirm.-\ment  of 
fixed  stars  he  was  probably  represented  in  the 
constellation  of  Leo  (which  was  known  in  the 
Babjionian  age),  as  we  meet  elsewhere  with  the 
lion  as  the  symbol  of  Nergal. 

Nusku  (or  Nushku),  the  meaning  of  whose 
name  is  still  uncertain,  belongs  to  the  cult-group 
of  Nippur,  where  he  appears  as  the  great  pleni- 
potentiary of  Enlil.  Besides,  he  is  met  witli  in  the 
sphere  of  Sin  of  Harran,  and  is  here  ociasiunally 
introduced  directly  as  the  son  of  Sin.  As  to  his 
nature,  we  are  at  least  certain  that  he  is  a  god  of 
light.  Frequently  his  name  even  alternates  with 
that  of  the  hre-god  Girru  (Gibil).  Hence,  like  the 
latter,  Nusku  is  ethically  regarded  as  the  enemy 
and  conqueror  of  all  evil  and  the  promoter  of  all 
good.  As  thus  connected  with  the  moon-god  Sin, 
Nusku  is  specially  associated  with  the  sickle  of  the 
crescent  moon. 

Girru  (the  Sem.  form  of  the  Sumer.  Gibil)  is  the 
personitication  of  fire,  the  fire-god  proper  of  the 
Bab.  pantheon.  As  such,  he  is,  for  instance,  the 
god  of  smith-craft;  he  is  also  the  god  of  the  holy 
Bacrificial  fire.  But,  above  all,  he  readily  assumes 
an  ethical  aspect,  as  the  terrible  god,  who  destroys 
evil  by  his  purifying  tire. 

Ramman  (also  called  Adad)  is  the  special  storm- 
and  thunder-god  of  the  Babylonians.  Both  forms 
of  his  name,  Ramman  and  Adad,  of  which  the 
latter  is  the  more  common  in  Assyria,  are  of 
Semitic  origin,  and  may  refer  to  the  roar  of  the 
thunderstorm.  It  is  likely  that  the  designation 
Adad  is  not  native  to  A.ssyro-B;ibylouia,  but 
goes  back  to  the  Western  Semitic  Hudad.  But 
in  any  case  the  figure  of  a  storm -god  as  such  is 
of  verj'  old  standing  in  the  Babylonian  pantheon, 
being  found  even  in  the  Suinerian  period,  when  he 
teems  to  have  borne  the  name  Ishkur.  The  great 
importance  assigned  to  the  storm-god  in  the  Baby- 
lonian pantheon  is  evident  not  only  from  the  role 
which  he  plays  in  the  myths  (e.g.  the  story  of 
the  Flood),  but  also,  e.g.,  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
official  lists  of  the  gods,  he  often  occupies  the  third 
place  in  the  second  divine  triad,  namely.  Sin, 
Shamash,  and  Adad,  instead  of  the  usual  Sin, 
Shamash,  and  Ishtar.  As  storm-god  he  was  natur- 
ally hailed  as  the  giver  of  the  beneficent  rains ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  withholding  rain  he 
could  bring  drought  and  famine  on  the  land.  In  his 
aspect  as  thunder-god  he  is  readily  viewed  as  one 
who  by  his  thunder  and  lightning  destroys  the  host 
of  the  enemy.  His  sj-nibol  is  the  thunderbolt,  his 
eacred  animal  the  ox.  In  Babylonia,  among  other 
Beats  of  Kaniman  -  worship,  there  is  mention  of 
Karkara  and  Khallah ;  in  Assyria,  at  the  ancient 
capital  Ashshur,  a  temple  was  consecrated  to  him  in 
common  with  Ann,  who  is  represented  as  his  father. 
Ramman  also  appears  with  Sliamash  as  the  go<I  of 
oracles.     The  name  of  his  wife  is  given  as  iS/uila. 

Tamniii2  is  a  deity  who  occupies  an  altogether 
unique  position  in  the  Bab.  pantheon,  lie  does 
not  belong  to  the  number  of  the  great  principal 
gods.  His  cult  must,  notwithstanding,  nave  en- 
joyed great  prestige.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Tammuz-cult  survived  in  the  lands  adjoin- 
ing Babylonia  on  the  west,  and  in  the  post-Baby- 
lonian period.  The  name  Tammuz  is  derived  from 
the  Sumer.  Dumvzi,  and  signifies  literallj-  'real 
child  ' ;  the  older  form  is  Dumuzi-zu/ih='  real  child 
of  the  water-depths.'  He  Is  described  as  the  god 
of  the  green  plant-growth,  which  is  produced  and 
flourished  by  fresh  water.  For  Tammfiz  is  essenti- 
ally the  god  of  vegetation,  whose  reviving  in  spring 


and  withering  in  midsummer  this  deity  personifies. 
Our  sources  do  not,  so  far  at  least,  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  (as  in  the  Egyptian  Osiris-cult  and 

grohably  in  the  later  Tainmuz-Adonis-cult  outside 
abylonia)  the  native  Bab.  Tammuz-cult  saw  in 
that  deity  a  figure  of  human  life  with  its  growth 
and  decay,  and  even  included  the  hope  of  a  continu- 
ance of  life  for  man  after  death.  One  of  the  main 
features  of  this  cult  is  the  mourning  for  the  prema- 
ture death  of  the  youthful  Taniiiuiz,  which  found 
expression  in  the  weeping  for  him  by  male  and 
female  professional  mourners — a  custom  witnessed 
to  by  a  number  of  hymns  referring  to  it.  Theie 
are  also  traces  of  a  joyous  festival  in  honour  of  the 
revivification  of  Tammuz.  The  myth  of  Tammuz 
brings  him  into  close  connexion  with  Ishtar,  making 
him  her  husband,  or  rather  her  lover.  True,  it  is 
Ishtar  also  at  whose  door,  according  to  the  Gil- 
gamesh  epic,  lies  the  responsibility  for  the  yearly 
mourning  for  Tammuz.  But  side  by  side  with  this 
appears  another  conception,  for  instance  in  several 
Tammuz-hymns  and  in  the  so-called  *  Descent  of 
Ishtar  to  Hades,'  according  to  which  it  is  Ishtar 
that  follows  Tammuz  to  the  depths  of  the  under 
world  and  seeks  to  bring  him  up  again.  The  sister 
of  Tammuz,  Geshtinanna,  is  also  found  playing 
this  part. 

Ashshur,  the  national  god  of  the  Assyrians,  also 
deserves  special  mention.  Originally  the  local  god 
of  the  city  bearing  the  same  name,  the  old  capital 
of  Assyria,  Ashshur  thus  gained  the  position  of 
supreme  god  of  Assyria.  As  such  he  appears  at 
the  time  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy  especially  as  a 
god  of  war,  who  during  campaigns  gives  the  As- 
syrian kings  victory  over  their  enemies,  and  calls 
tliem  to  hold  sway  over  all  nations.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  all  that  was  attributed  originally 
to  the  supreme  gods  of  Babylon — such  as  Anu, 
Enlil,  and  Marduk — came  to  be  transferred,  not 
only  in  the  mythology  but  el.sewhere,  to  Ashshur,  as 
the  chief  god  of  Assyria.  Thus,  e.g.,  he  undertakes 
the  conflict  with  the  sea-monster  Tiamat,  which 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  tlie  Bab.  Creation  epic. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  names 
Igigi  and  Anunnaki — designations  for  the  Bab. 
deities  as  a  whole,  in  their  arrangement  as  gods  of 
heaven  and  gods  of  the  earth  (under  world).  In 
the  astral  sense,  in  particular,  we  have  to  under- 
stand by  the  Ig(gi  the  gods  who  were  thought  of 
as  embodied  in  the  stars  above  the  horizon  ;  while 
the  star-gods,  who  had  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
were  regarded  as  Anunnaki. 

Alongside  of  the  great  gods,  properly  speaking, 
whose  chief  representatives  have  been  described 
above,  the  Babylonians  included  in  their  religious 
system  a  great  number  of  lesser  divine  beings. 
1  hese  again  were  divided  into  those  who  mani- 
fested a  character  positively  good  and  well-disposed 
to  mankind,  and  those  who  showed  a  disposition 
positively  hostile  to  man,  and  a  desire  to  injure 
him.  To  the  good  sjiirits  belong,  among  others,  the 
guardian  deities  (god  and  goddess),  one  of  whom 
was  supposed  to  be  assigned  to  every  man.  The 
evil  demons  by  a  favourite  conception  make  their 
ajuiearance  in  groups  of  seven.  They  play  a  very 
important  part  in  tlie  literature  of  exorcism,  as  all 
misfortune  and  sickness  against  which  the  exor- 
cisms were  directed  were  traced  back  to  their  evil 
influence.  In  the  same  category  with  these  evil 
demons  were  placed  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  the 
ghosts,  to  whom  all  kinds  of  hostile  action  towards 
the  living  were  ascribed. 

3.  The  myths  and  epics. — In  the  study  of  the 
Babylonian  religion  we  have  at  our  command  a 
considerable  treasure  of  myths  and  epics.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  which  are  most  im- 
portant for  our  purpose,  and  thus  far  best  known 
from  the  ezcavatious ;  the  Creation  and  cognate 
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myths,  the  Adapa  myth,  the  story  of  the  Flood 
with  the  other  Atrakliasis  myths  and  the  myth  of 
the  primeval  kings,  the  Ira  myth,  the  Labbu 
myth,  the  Zu  myth,  the  Etana  myth.  Nerval  and 
Eresh-kigal,  Ishtar's  descent  to  Hades,  tlie  Gil- 
gamesh  epic.  Most  of  these  literary  remains  are 
derived,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  them, 
for  the  greater  part,  from  the  library  of  Ashur- 
banipal.  But  internal  and  external  evidence  shows 
that  their  composition  belongs  to  a  much  earlier 
period.  In  the  case  of  some  of  them  we  have  even 
actual  copies  of  an  earlier  date  (c.  2000-1500  B.C.). 

(a)  The  Creation. — This  part  of  the  Babylonian 
mytiiologi'— partially  known  to  us,  even  before 
the  re-discovery  of  ancient  Babylonia,  from  the 
Greek  tradition  of  Berossus — receives  fullest  treat- 
ment in  the  cuneiform  mythological  literature  in 
the  seven-tablet  epic  Enuma  elish,  so  called  from 
its  opening  words.  The  contents  are  briefly  as 
follows  :  Before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
made,  the  primeval  father  Apsu  and  the  primeval 
mother  Tiamat  (both  personifications  of  tlie  prim- 
eval ocean)  along  with  their  son  Mummu  were  in 
existence.  From  these  in  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions sprang  the  gods.  Apsi  and  Tiamat,  disturbed 
in  the  peace  they  had  up  to  this  time  enjoyed,  and 
accordingly  discontented  with  the  new  condition 
of  affairs,  devise  a  plan  against  the  new  world  of 
gods.  Apsa  perishes  at  this  stage.  But  Tiamat 
vigorously  prosecutes  the  scheme,  and  chooses  for 
herself  a  new  husband  and  assistant  in  the  person 
of  Kingu,  to  whom  she  gives  the  tablets  of  destiny. 
She  attracts  a  section  of  gods  to  her  side,  and 
creates  a  number  of  monsters — the  eleven — to  help 
her  in  the  battle  against  the  gods.  The  contest  at 
once  begins.  After  several  other  gods  have  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  overcome  Tiamat,  Marduk  at 
last  offers  to  enter  the  lists  against  her.  But  he 
stipulates  that,  if  he  is  victorious,  the  highest  place 
among  the  gods  shall  in  future  belong  to  him.  In 
a  solemn  conclave  of  the  gods  this  condition  is 
accepted,  and  homage  is  done  to  him  as  the  future 
king  of  the  gods.  Then  comes  a  detailed  and  most 
vivid  picture  of  the  preparations  for  the  battle  of 
Marduk  with  Tiamat  and  of  the  battle  itself. 
Marduk  proves  victor,  and  puts  an  end  to  Tiamat. 
He  then  turns  his  attention  to  the  gods  in  her  train, 
overcomes  these  also,  and  makes  them  prisoners. 
In  the  same  way  he  renders  harmless  the  monsters 
she  has  created  to  assist  her,  and  finally  her  hus- 
band Kingu  sufi'ers  the  same  fate.  Marduk  then 
returns  to  the  corpse  of  Tiamat  and  cuts  it  in  two 
parts,  from  which  he  fashions  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  Then  follow  the  several  acts  of  creation. 
Accounts  have  been  discovered  of  the  formation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  after  a  large  gap,  the 
beginning  of  an  account  of  the  creation  of  man. 
The  whole  concludes  with  a  hymn  to  Marduk  as 
the  creator-god.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
version  of  the  Creation  myth  is  clearly  adapted  to 
the  position  of  Marduk  as  city-god  of  Babylon,  the 
r61e  of  creator  being  ascribed  to  him,  although  in 
ether  versions  and  at  other  centres  of  worship  it 
was  filled  by  such  gods  as  Anu,  Enlil,  or  Ea. 
The  creation  of  the  world  by  Marduk  forms  at  the 
same  time  the  festal  legend  of  the  Babylonian  New 
Year  festival,  the  creation  of  the  world  being  evi- 
dently paralleled  with  the  annual  reviving  of  nature 
in  the  spring.  Alongside  of  this  highly  detailed 
Tersion  of  the  Creation  myth  we  possess  a  shorter 
one,  which,  apart  from  a  number  of  other  marked 
variations,  differs  from  the  other  particularly  in 
this,  that  it  knows  nothing  of  the  battle  of  Marduk 
with  Tiamat,  but  describes  the  world  as  arising — 
here  also  out  of  the  ocean — without  conflict,  in 
quite  a  peaceful  manner. 

(h\  While,  as  yet  at  least,  we  cannot  prove  the 
existence    in    Babylon  of    a   so -called    Paradise 


legend  proper,  we  have  in  the  myth  of  Adapa  a 
storj'  which  seems  intended  to  explain  the  mortality 
of  man  as  opposed  to  the  immortality  of  the  gods. 
Adapa,  a  son  of  Ea,  has  received  from  his  fatlier  a 
high  degree  of  wisdom — hence  his  desiijuation  '  the 
superlatively  prudent'  (Atrakhcmj) — but  not  the 
gift  of  eternal  life.  On  account  of  an  act  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  him,  he  is  cited  to  appear  before 
the  throne  of  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven.  Adapa 
here  had  the  opportunity,  oy  partaking  of  the  food 
and  water  of  life  which  Anu  offered  him,  of  acquir- 
ing immortality  for  himself.  But,  acting  on  a  prior 
counsel  of  Ea,  he  rejected  the  offered  gifts,  and  thus 
forfeited  eternal  life. 

(c)  Between  the  Creation  and  the  Flood  the  Bab. 
mythical  chronology,  at  least  as  we  know  it  from 
Berossus, — the  cuneiform  originals  supply  as  yet 
only  sporadic  traces,  —  interposes  a  list  of  ten 
pritiieval  kings,  of  whom  the  hero  of  the  Flood, 
Utuapishtim-Atrakhasis  (in  Berossus,  Xisulhros), 
is  the  last.  The  inscriptions  hitlierto  have  yielded 
no  details  concerning  any  of  these  kin^  except 
the  seventh  in  Berossus'  list,  EvedorancTios.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  Enmeduranki— the  native  form 
of  the  name — was  king  in  Sippar,  the  city  of  the 
sun-god  Shajuash.  The  latter  adopted  him  as  his 
associate,  and  taught  him  all  the  secrets  of  the 
soothsayer's  art.  Hence  Enmeduranki  was  re- 
garded by  the  Babylonians  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
highly  esteemed  soothsaying  priests. 

{d)  It  is  most  likely  the  same  Atrakhasis  as  the 
hero  of  the  legend  of  the  Flood  that  meets  us  in 
another  mythical  story.  This  myth  tells  how  all 
kinds  of  plague,  bliglit,  pestilence,  famine,  and 
sickness  were  sent  upon  men  by  EnlU,  the  lord  of 
gods,  on  account  of  their  constantly  repeated  trans- 
gressions. But  Atrakhasis,  who  also  appears  in 
this  myth  as  a  confidant  of  Ea,  always  succeeds 
bj'  his  intercession  in  securing  the  cessation  of  the 
judgment.  The  connexion  of  this  with  the  Flood 
myth  is  probably  that  the  F'lood  was  thought  of 
as  the  last  great  judgment  of  EnlU  on  men  be- 
cause of  their  continual  relapses  into  sin — a  judg- 
ment from  which  there  was  no  escape  except  for 
Atrakhasis  himself. 

(e)  It  is  not  so  certain  whether  the  myth  of  the 
destroying  god  Ira  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
category,  i.e.  among  the  judgments  preceding  the 
Flood.  In  this  myth  Ira's  plenipotentiary,  Ishum, 
at  his  command  traverses  all  lands,  and  works  a 
frightful  carnage  among  men. 

(/)  The  Bab.  Flood  narrative,  like  that  of  the 
Creation,  was  long  known  from  the  pages  of 
Berossus.  In  the  original  recovered  by  the  ex- 
cavations, the  story  forms  part  of  the  Gilgamesh 
epic,  although  there  are  clear  indications  that  it 
once  existed  independently.  The  chief  features 
of  the  story  are  briefly  as  follows.  The  gods  in 
solemn  assembly  determine  to  send  a  flood  in 
order  to  punish  men  for  their  sins  (this  is  plainly 
stated,  at  least  at  the  close  of  the  narrative). 
The  god  Ea,  who  had  been  present  at  the  council, 
reveals  this  design  to  a  prot^g6  of  his,  Utna- 
pishtim — also  caH&d.  Atrakhasis,  '  the  superlatively 
prudent ' — of  the  city  of  Shurippak,  and  commands 
him  to  build  a  ship  for  his  safety,  and  to  take 
living  creatures  of  every  kind  with  him  into  it. 
Utnapishtim  carries  out  the  command,  builds  his 
ship  according  to  a  scale  supplied  by  the  god,  and 
introduces  his  family  and  relatives,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  animals,  into  it.  Shortly  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  flood,  whose  advent  had  been  pre- 
viously indicated  to  him  by  a  divine  sign,  he 
enters  the  ship  himself  and  closes  the  door,  en- 
trusting the  steersman  with  the  guidance  of  the 
vesseh  Early  next  morning  the  flood  breaks 
forth,  accompanied  by  violent  storms  and  thick 
darkness.    Tne  gods  themselves  are  afraid  of  the 
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flood,  and  ascend  to  heaven.  The  mother  of  the 
gods  laments  over  the  destruction  of  her  human 
oHspring,  and  repents  having  given  her  assent  to 
the  flood  in  the  conclave  of  the  gods.  Six  days 
and  six  nights  the  flood  rages.  But  on  the  seventh 
day  the  sea  is  calm  and  the  storm  ceases.     Utna- 

Eisntira  opens  an  air-hole,  and  the  light  falls  on 
is  cheeks.  Then  land  begins  to  appear,  and  the 
ship  grounds  on  the  mountain  Nisir.  After  seven 
days,  Utnapishtim  lets  a  dove  fly  from  the  ship. 
But  she  comes  back  because  she  finds  no  resting- 
place.  The  same  happens  with  a  swallow,  which 
Utnapishtim  next  sets  free.  At  last  a  raven, 
which  was  the  third  bird  liberated,  does  not  re- 
turn, having  settled  down  to  feed.  Then  Utna- 
pishtim brin<j8  out  all  that  are  in  the  ship,  and 
otters  a  sacriliee,  whose  sweet  smell  the  gods  per- 
ceive with  pleasure.  Then  follows  a  scene  in 
which  the  mother  of  the  gods  and  Ea  wrangle 
with  Enlil  for  having  caused  the  flood.  Enlil 
himself,  however,  is  enraged  that  all  men  did 
not  perish,  and  that  one,  Utnapishtim,  with  his 
family,  has  been  saved.  In  the  end,  however,  lie 
changes  his  mind,  and  even  endows  Utnapishtim 
and  his  wife  with  the  divine  nature,  and  removes 
them  to  the  realm  far  distant,  to  the  '  estuary  of 
the  streams.' 

We  do  not  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Babylonian  Flood  myth — a  subject 
on  which  the  opinions  of  students  are  very  much 
divided.  We  may  say,  however,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability no  actual  historical  occurrence  is  even 
reflected  in  it ;  it  is  more  likely  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a  nature  mjyth  whose  background  is 
formed  by  events  in  the  daily  and  yearly  course 
of  the  sun. 

ig)  The  subject  of  the  Labbu  myth  is  the  raging  of 
a  fabulous  lion-like  monster,  allied  with  a  mythical 
water-serpent,  against  men  on  tlie  earth.  After 
vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  other  gods,  one  god 
finally  succeeds  in  overcoming  this  lion  [labbu), 
and  tiieieby  procures  for  himself  divine  supremacy, 
as  Marduk  did  after  his  victory  over  Tiamat. 

{k)  The  Zu  myth  relates  now  the  taldets  of 
destiny,  whose  possession  ensures  the  suiireme 
power,  were  once  stolen  from  Enlil  by  the  storm- 
god  Zu.  Here,  again,  the  supremacy  is  promised 
to  whoever  recovers  the  tablets  from  Zu.  And,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tiamat  and  of  Labbu,  it  happens  that 
various  gods  make  vain  attempts  till  at  last — for  so 
we  may  complete  the  defective  text — one  of  them 
is  successful. 

(i)  The  Etana  myth  has  for  its  principal  figure 
Etana,  a  primeval  liero,  who  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  kingship  on  earth.  In  order 
to  bring  about  the  happy  birth  of  liis  son,  who  is 
to  be  tiie  first  king  on  earth,  he  applies,  by  the 
advice  of  Shamash,  to  the  eagle  for  help  to  oring 
from  heaven  the  medicinal  herb  which  shall  secure 
a  safe  delivery.  Etana,  seated  upon  the  eagle, 
undertakes  a  journey,  described  with  epic  fulness 
of  detail,  to  the  highest  heaven,  to  the  throne  of  the 
queen  of  heaven,  Islitar,  where  the  wonder-working 
plant  is  kept.  But  when  he  has  almost  reached 
his  goal,  Etana  is  overcome  witli  fear,  and  drags 
the  eagle  down  with  liim  till  both  fall  on  the  earth. 
Unfortunately,  the  conclusion  is  wanting,  but  pre- 
sumably it  was  to  the  ell'i  i(,  that  the  cliild,  in 
spite  of  the  deadl}'  fall  of  Etana,  came  liaiipily 
into  the  world  and  became  the  ruler  of  the  land. 
The  same  myth  further  tells  how  this  eaL;le,  as  an 
enemy  of  the  serpent,  once  devoured  its  brood,  in 
return  for  which  the  serpent  plucked  his  wings  and 
left  him  in  a  pitiable  condition  in  a  ditch.  This 
event  seems  to  have  taken  place  before  the  flight 
to  heaven  with  Etana  ;  hence  we  may  assume  that, 
after  his  misfortune  with  the  serpent,  the  eagle 
regained  hit  lost  powers. 


{j)  The  myth  of  Nergal  and  Erah-kigal  tells  how 
Nergal  ett'ected  a  violent  entrance  into  the  under 
world  and  threatened  its  goddess,  Eresh-kigal, 
but  afterwards  became  her  husband  and  king  of 
that  realm.  The  visit  of  Nergal  to  the  lower 
world  was  occasioned  by  a  dispute,  caused  by 
Nergal,  between  Eresh-kigal  and  the  gods  of  the 
upper  world.  In  his  passage  he  is  accompanied  by 
twice  seven  fever-demons. 

(k)  The  following  are  the  principal  points  in  the 
so-called  Descent  of  Ishtar  to  Hades.  Ishtar,  the 
daughter  of  Sin,  directs  her  steps  to  the  realm 
of  the  dead,  which,  so  far  as  its  appearance  and 
inhabitants  are  concerned,  is  painted  in  the 
darkest  colours.  On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the 
realm  of  death,  she  imperiously  demands  entrance 
from  the  doorkeeper,  and,  on  the  command  of 
Eresh-kigal,  this  is  granted.  At  every  one  of  the 
seven  doors,  however,  an  article  of  clothing  is 
taken  from  her  by  the  doorkeepers,  so  that  finally 
she  has  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  perfectly 
naked.  Here  she  is  imprisoned  by  Namtaru,  at 
the  command  of  his  mistress  Eresh-kigal.  Coinci- 
dent with  Ishtar's  descent  to  the  lower  world,  all 
sexual  intercourse  ceases  on  earth  among  both 
men  and  auimals.  In  this  extremity  Ea  inter- 
poses. He  creates  a  messenger,  Situshunamir, 
and  sends  him  to  the  under  world,  with  the 
result  that  Eresh-kigal,  although  against  her  wUl, 
commands  Namtaru  to  sprinkle  Ishtar  with  '  water 
of  life  '  and  to  lead  her  out  through  the  seven  doors 
of  the  under  world,  restoring  her  garments  as  she 
goes.  The  conclusion  of  the  mythical  narrative 
then  refers,  in  a  way  as  yet  not  very  clearly 
understood,  to  Tammuz,  the  youthful  husband  of 
Ishtar,  and  his  worship,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  cult  of  tlie  dead. 

(I)  The  Gilgamesli  epic  is,  so  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  the  most  extensive  epic  poem  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. It  is  specially  rich  in  mythological 
matter,  and  hence,  in  spite  of  its  being  for  the 
most  part  a  heroic  epic,  its  main  contents  deserve 
to  be  indicated  here.  The  story  is  as  follows. 
Gilgamesh  is  the  ruler  of  the  city  of  Uruk.  His 
yoke  rests  heavily  on  the  citizens.  In  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  the  people  of  Uruk,  the  goddess 
Aruru  creates  Eabani  in  order  that  he  may  go  on 
adventures  with  Uilgaraesh.  Eabani,  a  creature 
possessed  of  great  strength  of  body  and  violent 
sensual  desires,  dwells  at  first  in  the  steppes  with 
the  wild  beasts.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  variety 
of  treacherous  devices,  anion"  which  the  seductive 
arts  of  a  prostitute  play  the  chief  rOle,  that  he  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  Uruk  and  become  the 
companion  of  Gilgamesh.  Together,  the  two  make 
an  expedition  to  the  cedar  mountain  in  the  East, 
where  dwells  the  goddess  Ishtar  —  probably  the 
city-goddess  of  Uruk,  who  had  been  carried  otf  by 
the  Elamites — guarded  by  the  watchman  Hum- 
baba.  Their  aim  is  to  kill  the  watchman  and 
obtain  possession  of  Ishtar.  After  a  fierce  conflict, 
Gilgamesh  and  Eabani  succeed  in  slaying  Hum- 
baba.  Ishtar  then  oU'ers  her  love  to  the  victorious 
Gilgamesh,  who,  hov.ever,  repels  her  advances, 
because  she  has  had  many  lovers  and  has  always 
destroyed  them.  Highly  incensed  at  this  aUront, 
Ishtar  gets  her  fatlier  Anu  to  create  the  ox  of 
heaven,  and  sends  him  against  CJilgamesh  to  de- 
stroy him.  But  Gilyaniesh  and  Eabani  succeed 
in  slaying  the  ox,  and  thereby  rou.se  afresh  the 
wratli  of  Ishtar,  who  is  besides  cruelly  taunted 
by  Eabani.  It  may  bo  as  a  consequence  of  this 
conduct  that  we  find  Eabani  attacked  by  severe 
sickness  which  ends  in  his  death.  Gilgamesh, 
deeply  all'ected  by  the  death  of  his  comrade, 
huirie-s  unresting  over  the  steppes.  His  object 
is  to  seek  in  the  far  distance,  at  '  the  estuary  of 
the  streams,'  his  deified  ancestor,  Utnapishtim — 
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also  called  Khaalsatra  (Atrakhasis),  '  the  super- 
latirely  wise ' — the  hero  of  the  Flood.  But  the 
way  is  exceedingly  difficult.  First  it  leads  through 
the  uncultivated  steppe,  where  lions  have  their 
dens ;  then  it  goes  turough  the  dark  mountain 
Mashu,  whose  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  terrible 
scorpion-like  men,  who  only  with  difficulty  allow 
bini  to  pass.  When  he  emerges  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  Mashu,  Gugamesh  comes  to  a 
wonderful  park  of  the  cods,  lying  on  the  seashore, 
where  the  goddess  Sabitu,  covered  with  a  veil, 
sits  on  the  'tlirone'of  the  sea.'  From  her  Gil- 
gamesh  receives  directions  as  to  the  way  to  Utna- 
pishtim,  and  is  advised  to  apply  to  his  boatman  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  he  may  ferry  him  over  the 
sea  and  the  '  water  of  death  '  to  his  great  ancestor. 
Gilgamesh  follows  this  counsel,  finds  the  boatman, 
and  after  all  kinds  of  adventures,  especially  in 
crossing  the  '  water  of  death,'  he  reaches  Utna- 
pishtim.  That  hero  imparts  to  the  new  arrival 
instruction  regarding  the  meaning  of  human  life, 
and,  at  his  request,  gives  him  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Flood  and  of  his  own   translation  to  his 

F resent  dwelling-place  at  the  close  of  the  Flood, 
t  is,  in  fact,  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  Deluge, 
shortly  sketched  above,  which  is  here  interwoven 
as  an  episode  into  the  Gilgamesh  epic.  At  the 
close  of  this  narrative,  Utnapishtim  and  his  wife 
have  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  magic  manipulations, 
in  order  to  assist  their  guest  to  '  life,'  but  only 
with  very  imperfect  success.  By  direction  of 
Utnapishtim,  the  boatman  then  causes  Gilgamesh 
to  bathe  at  the  place  of  purification,  and  thereafter 
embarks  with  him  to  restore  him  to  his  home. 
Gilgamesh  luckily  finds  in  the  deep  waters  a 
wonder-working  plant  mentioned  by  Utnapishtim, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  '  when  grey-haired,  the 
man  becomes  young  again.'  This  he  intends  to 
take  with  him  to  Uruk,  to  eat  it,  and  to  reldru 
to  the  condition  of  youth.  But  on  the  way  the 
wondrous  plant  is  snatched  from  him  by  a  serpent. 
Great  lamentation  follows.  Finally,  along  with 
the  boatman,  he  reaches  Uruk,  but  without  the 

Elant.  The  conclusion  of  the  epic  then  relates 
ow  Gilgamesh,  by  means  of  necromancy,  enters 
into  communication  with  the  spirit  of  his  dead 
friend  Eabani,  and  obtains  information  from  him 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  realm  of  the  dead. 
_  4.  The  realm  of  the  dead  and  belief  in  a  future 
life. — The  ideas  of  the  Babylonians  regarding  a  life 
after  death  are  to  be  discovered  from  various  pass- 
ages in  the  mythological  literature  containing 
descriptions  of  the  realm  of  the  dead  :  e.g.  the 
Descent  of  Ishtar  to  Hades,  the  Ilnd,  Xth,  and 
Xllth  tablets  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  the  myth  of 
Nergal  and  Eresh-kigal,  and  a  variety  of  sporadic 
passages.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  pictorial 
representations,  the  so-called  Hades  reliefs,  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  pictures  of  funeral  rites 
and  of  the  Babylonian  hell,  cannot,  according  to 
later  investigation,  be  viewed  in  this  light.  The 
Bab.  realm  of  the  dead  is  depicted  in  the  above 
passages  as  a  dark  place  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  full  of  dust,  wherein  the  dead,  clothed  in 
winged  raiment,  spend  a  shadowy  existence,  having 
the  dust  of  the  earth  as  their  food.  The  approach 
to  this  home  of  the  dead  appears  to  be  situated  in 
the  western  region  of  the  earth,  and  is  ellected 
through  seven  gates,  and  therefore  seven  walls. 
The  entrance  is  guarded  by  sentinels.  The  fate  of 
the  dead  in  the  lower  world  seems  to  vary  act«rd- 
ing  to  the  way  in  wluch  they  passed  from  life— 
tliose,  for  instance,  who  fell  in  battle  obtain  a 
relatively  endurable  lot  (drinking  pure  water)— or 
according  to  tlie  de^-ree  in  wliiih  they  are  provided 
with  oUerings  by  surviving'  relatives.  The  worst 
fate,  according  to  Bab.  luitii/us,  that  could  befall  a 
d«Mi  person  was  to  remain  unburied.     The  judg-  I 


nient,  too,  which  the  Anunnaki  pronounced  at  the 
entrance  of  a  dead  man  into  the  under  world  no 
duubt  determined  largely  the  conditions  of  his  so- 
journ there.  The  ruler  of  the  realm  of  the  dead 
13  the  goddess  Eresh-kigal,  also  called  Allatu,  who 
is  enthroned  in  a  palace  as  queen.  Her  husband 
appears  sometimes  as  Nergal  and  again  as  Ninazu. 
To  her  retinue  belong  aTso  Belit-^eri,  the  great 
recorderess  of  the  under  world,  and  Namtaru,  the 
attendant  of  Eresh-kigal,  who  carries  out  her  com- 
mands. In  this  place  of  the  departed  there  is  also 
to  be  found  a  spring  of  '  the  water  of  life,'  which 
seems  to  be  under  tlie  control  of  the  Anunnaki. 
The  fate  of  the  dead  in  the  under  world  seems, 
according  to  Bab.  conceptions,  to  have  been  unalter- 
able and  permanent.  Thus  far,  at  all  events,  no 
certain  traces  have  been  found  in  the  Bab.  litera- 
ture of  any  belief  in  a  general  resurrection  or  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  deification  of  the 
kings  in  the  old  Bab.  period — partially  during 
their  lifetime  and  especially  after  their  death — is 
to  be  otherwise  interpreted,  and  proves  nothing 
regarding  a  belief  in  a  general  resurrection. 

The  cult  of  the  dead  liad  an  important  place  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  although  n<^*  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Egj'pt.  Among  its  rites  were 
the  arranging  of  the  obsequies,  coupled  with  the 
appropriate  funeral  dirge  and  the  usual  mourning 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  regular  provision  of  food 
and  drink  as  offerings  to  the  departed.  The  method 
of  disposing  of  the  corpse  was  always,  at  least  in 
the  historic  period  (as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tions and  the  excavations),  that  of  burial ;  and  all 
kinds  of  oniaineuts  and  utensils  accompanied  the 
body  into  the  grave. 

5.  Soothsaying  and  exorcism.  —  Soothsaying 
and  exorcism  in  their  various  forms  play  a  very 
large  r61e  in  the  Bab.  religion.  Both  of  these  arts 
were  not  merely  practised  unofficially,  but  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  official  State  religion. 
Thus  in  all  the  inscriptions  of  the  Bab.  and  Assyr. 
kings,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  date,  we  read 
of  their  having  recourse  to  the  soothsajer  and 
exorcist  at  every  critical  moment  of  their  under- 
takings as  well  as  in  connexion  w  ith  all  important 
religious  ceremonies.  This  accounts  for  the  high 
esteem  which  was  always  enjoyed  by  the  priestly 
soothsayer  and  the  priestly  exorcist  in  Baoylonia 
and  Assyria.  For  the  same  rea-son  the  texts  relat- 
ing to  soothsaying  and  exorcism  are  so  exceedingly 
numerous  as  to  form  the  chief  component  of  the 
whole  Bab.  religious  literature. 

The  principal  spheres  from  which  the  soothsayer 
drew  Ills  omens  were  the  heavens — particularly 
solar,  lunar,  and  planetary  phenomena — and  entrails 
— particularly  the  liver  of  sheep  08'ered  in  sacrifice. 
Thus,  astrologj'  on  the  one  hand  and  examination 
of  livers  on  the  other  could  almost  he  described  as 
the  characteristic  features  of  Bab.  soothsaying. 
There  were,  however,  nuuierous  other  phenomena 
from  which  omens  were  obtained.  Thus,  even  as 
early  as  the  gammurabi  period,  we  have  texts  re- 
lating to  hj'dromancy.  There  are  also  numerous 
instances  of  soothsaying  from  dreams,  from  the 
action  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  especially  from  the 
flight  of  birds,  from  uunatural  phenomena  such 
as  monstrous  births  — human  or  animal,  —  from 
atmospheric  changes,  and  so  on.  The  copious  Bab. 
literature  on  the  subject  consists  of  exhaustive 
catechism-like  text-books  for  the  soothsaying 
priests.  All  possible  occurrences  are  casuistically 
stated,  and  their  various  interpretations  given, 
according  to  a  scheme  such  as  the  following :  '  li 
such  and  such  is  the  condition  of  the  liver  of  the 
sheep,  then  the  king  (or  the  land)  will  have  such 
and  such  an  experience  (happ3'  or  otherwise).'  In- 
scribed clay  models  of  sheep  livers,  of  which  only 
two  specimens  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  wen 
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even  used  to  edacate  in  this  kind  of  soothsaying. 
There  have  also  come  down  to  U9  very  minute  in- 
structions regarding  the  ritual  to  be  observed  in 
practising  the  art  in  question.  The  patron  of  the 
soothsaying  priests  was  Shamash,  although  Adad's 
name  is  frequently  coupled  with  bis  as  occupying  a 
secondary  place. 

From  a  religious  point  of  view  a  much  higher 
stage  than  this  act  of  soothsaying  in  the  narrower 
sense  exhibits  is  to  be  found  in  oracular  responses 
of  a  comforting  and  encouragin;;  character,  which 
were  given  by  priests  and  especially  by  priestesses, 
in  the  name  of  the  deity.  But  tlie  extant  litera- 
ture belonging  to  tliis  department  cannot  with 
certainty  be  dated  earlier  than  the  7th  cent,  the 
time  of  Esarhaddon  and  Ashurbanipal. 

The  art  of  exorcism  occupies  a  similarly  import- 
ant place  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian  religion.  The 
priest-exorcist  found  his  sphere  of  work  especially 
in  cases  of  sickness,  where  the  function  of  the 
physician  was  only  gradually  evolved  from  that 
of  the  exorcist.  It  was  tlie  duty  of  the  latter  to 
remove  the  ban  which  was  supposed  to  lie  on  the 
sick  person,  and  to  drive  out  the  liostile  demons 
wlio  nad  presumably  caused  the  trouble.  But  in 
addition  to  cases  oi  actual  sickness,  the  exorcist 
was  called  in  whenever  there  was  any  suspicion  of 
enchantment  by  evil  demons  or  human  ueings — 
witches  and  wizards — who  were  conceived  to  act  as 
the  instruments  of  demons.  In  the  same  way  it 
fell  to  the  exorcist  to  assist  at  all  kinds  of  cere- 
monial actions,  such  as  the  con.secration  of  temples, 
the  erection  of  pictures  of  the  gods,  etc.,  and  also 
at  the  worship  ot  the  de.ad — in  short,  on  every  occa- 
sion on  which  men  believed  they  had  to  fear  the 
interposition  of  hostile  divine  powers,  and  where 
accordingly  the  exorcist  by  means  of  his  charms 
would  be  able  to  counteract  the  activity  of  evil 
spirits.  The  means  used  by  the  exorcist  in  the 
ritual  consisted,  in  the  lirst  place,  in  the  repetition 
of  incantations,  a  huge  mass  of  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
literatures.  In  aildilion,  there  were  a  great  many 
ritual  actions,  such  as  sprinkling  with  water,  smear- 
ing the  body  of  the  jiatient,  the  practice  of  symbolic 
ceremonies  such  as  the  burning  of  all  kinds  of 
objects,  and  the  like.  An  important  rfile  was 
played  also  by  tlie  penitent  who  was  the  subject  of 
exorcism.  Ue  had  to  take  a  multiform  part  in  the 
whole  proceeding,  by  recitation  and  various  other 
actions,  such  as  casting  himself  on  the  ground, 
kneeling,  etc.  As  in  the  case  of  soothsaying  .so  in 
the  service  of  exorcism,  an  extremely  complicated 
ritual  was  in  use,  of  which  we  [possess  extensive 
fragments  in  the  form  of  texts  relating  to  liturgical 
arrangements.  Ea  and  Marduk  appear  as  the 
chief  g<jils  of  the  exorcist  cult.  Eridu,  the  seat  of 
Ea's  Worship,  is  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  rites 
of  exorcism. 

6.  Hymns  and  prayers. — The  Bab.  hymns  and 
prayers  to  the  gods  reach  a  much  higher  religious 
level  than  the  extensive  literature  of  soothsaying 
and  exorcism.  Here  again  a  large  literature  is  at 
our  dispo.sjil,  although  much  of  it  is  unfortunately 
as  yet  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition.  This 
hyninlitcrature,  as  we  are  now  able  to  pmve  from 
identical  copies  belonging  to  the  old  Bab.  jicriud, 
emanated  preponderatingly  from  this  very  early 
date.  From  that  time  they  were  handed  down 
with  little  \ariation,  through  thousands  of  years, 
to  the  latest  times  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
We  obtain  from  these  hymns  valuable  insight  into 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  earliest  Baliylonian  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  can  hardly  be  used  as 
sources  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
religion  of  the  later  epochs.  For  this  we  have 
rather  to  take  account  of  the  prayers  and  hymn- 
like invocations  which  are  frequently  introduced 


in  the  royal  inscriptions  of  Bab.  and  Assyr.  rulers, 
and  whose  date  can  thus  be  exactly  fixed.  It  must 
also  be  noted  that  the  Babylonian  hynmology,  so 
far  as  yet  known,  is  almost  exclusively  of  a  litur 
gical  character.  Further,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  hymns  in  question  belon"  to  the 
ritual  of  exorcism,  although  the  connexion  of  a 
hymn  with  this  cult  must  often  have  been  only 
secondary.  As  to  form,  the  Bab.  hymns  are,  aa 
was  to  be  e.xpected,  characterized  by  a  strongly 
marked  rhythm.  This  strikes  the  eye  at  once  from 
the  fact  that  the  verses  each  occupy  a  separate 
line,  and  often  half-verses  are  indicated  by  the 
writing  being  in  columns.  The  same  impression 
is  made  on  the  eye  by  the  frequent  combination  of 
two  verses  into  a  double  verse.  Similar  phenomena 
are  found  in  the  other  poetical  literature  of  the 
Baliylonians,  in  the  myths,  epics,  incantations,  etc. 

Most  of  the  liturgical  jneces,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  formulae  for  exorcism,  consist  of  festal 
hymns  in  honour  uf  a  god  or  goddess.  These  were 
sung  by  the  priests  or  priestesses  on  the  parti- 
cular feast  days,  and  were  intended  for  the  glori- 
hcation  of  a  particular  deity — often  through  the 
description  of  his  exploits  as  portrayed  in  the 
myths.  Thus  we  possess  a  series  of  New  Year 
hymns,  which  were  intended  to  be  sung  at 
the  New  Year  festival,  Marduk's  festival  in  the 
spring.  So  there  are  a  number  of  hymns  to 
Tammuz,  which  no  doubt  were  used  especially  on 
the  occasions  of  the  weepin<?  for  Tammuz  anJ  the 
rejoicing  for  his  return.  In  the  case  of  many 
other  hymns,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  to  Sin, 
Shamasn,  or  Ishtar,  there  is  little  doubt  that  these 
also  were  intended  mainly  for  festivals  in  honour 
of  these  deities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous 
incantation  hymns,  as  is  at  once  indicated  through 
their  frequent  introduction  into  the  exorcistic 
liturgies,  were  destined  for  the  mouth  either  of  the 
priestor  of  the  penitent,  to  be  employed  for  purpo.sea 
of  exorcism.  These  incantation  formulae,  like  the 
act  of  exorcism  itself,  exhibit  a  fixed  type,  the 
ditleient  successive  acts  of  the  ritual  finding 
expression  in  the  hymn,  now  in  a  shorter  and  now 
in  a  longer  form.  In  the  case  of  the  priest  we 
have  the  recitation  of  his  credentials,  the  de- 
scription of  the  action  of  the  demon,  the  praise  of 
the  god  who  overcomes  the  hostile  demon,  and 
liiially  the  act  of  exorcism  proper.  In  the  case  of 
the  penitent,  there  is  the  confession  of  sin,  the 
singing  of  a  lament,  the  repetition  of  a  iienitcntial 
litany,  and,  finally,  the  ollering  of  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  and  the  singing  of  a  hymn  of  praise 
for  the  divine  help  received.  So  far  as  th(dr 
contents  are  concerned,  we  constantly  cnioiinter, 
alike  in  the  festal  hymns  and  the  incantation 
fornuihe,  the  most  elevated  religious  ami  ethical 
conceptions  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  Babyhmian 
literature. 

•J.  Temples,  priests,  sacrifices,  rites,  festivals. — 
The  inscriptions,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
period,  all  go  to  show  how  numerous  were  the 
temples  which  the  Babylonians  and  Assyriiuis 
erected  for  the  worship  of  their  gods.  Not  only 
had  every  city-god  his  chief  sanctuary  at  his 
special  seat  of  worship,  but  al.so  all  the  goiis 
belonging  to  the  same  group  with  him,  as  well  as 
a  multitude  of  gods  outsiile  it,  had  temples  erected 
for  their  worship,  at  least  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
The  structural  jdan  of  the  Babylonian  temple  can 
to  a  certain  extent  be  gathered  from  the  numerous 
inscriptions  of  Bab.  and  A.ssyr.  kings  relating  to 
temples  Imilt  by  them.  Lately  our  inlorm.'ition  has 
been  extended  by  the  discoveries  in  Nippur,  Baby- 
lon, and  Aslishur,  where  a  number  of  ground-plans 
have  been  unearthed.  Allowing  for  all  kinds  of 
variations  in  detail,  the  general  type  of  building 
seems  to  have  been  as  follows.    A  large  rectangular 
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court,  approached  through  a  smaller  fore-court, 
occujiieJ  the  principal  space.  At  the  end  farthest 
from  the  entrance  there  was  a  small  sanctuary, 
the  most  holy  place  of  the  temple,  where  the 
image  of  the  god  was  set  np.  At  the  sides  of  the 
great  hall  there  were  to  be  found  a  variety  of  side- 
chambers,  used  for  keeping  the  temple-vessels, 
and  as  apartments  for  the  priests.  The  temple 
proper  had  attached  to  it  a  storeyed  tower  {ziqqurat) 
rising  from  a  square  foundation.  This  tower  was 
regarded  as  specially  sacred,  and  bore  a  special 
name.  Like  the  temple  as  a  whole,  the  tower  in 
particular  was  looked  on  as  an  earthly  copy  of  the 
world-structure,  which  was  also  conceived  as  of 
storeyed  form.  The  tower  seems  also  to  have 
been  frequently  looked  on  as  the  'grave'  of  the 
god  to  whom  the  temple  belonged.  The  names  of 
the  temples  and  temple-towers  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  the  old  sacred  Sumerian  language 
— an  indication  of  the  influence  which  ideas 
originally  Sumerian  continued  to  exert  on  tlie 
Bab.  cult.  We  must  note  also  a  very  important 
part  that  was  played  by  the  temples  in  the  great 
cities  such  as  Babylon,  Nippur,  and  Sippar,  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  religious  sphere.  Owing  to 
their  possession  of  extensive  lands  and  their  wealth 
derived  from  other  sources,  they  were  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  economic  life  of  Babylon, 
becoming  to  a  large  extent  centres  of  trade.  Proof 
of  this  is  found  in  the  numerous  commercial 
contracts,  belongine  to  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
latest  period,  wTiich  have  been  discovered  in  the 
temple  archives. 

In  view  of  the  important  place  which  religion 
occupied  in  the  life  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  priests 
were  at  all  periods  naturally  very  great.  When- 
ever any  of  the  kings,  as,  e.g.,  Sennacherib, 
attempted  to  free  himself  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  priesthood,  his  action  simply  recoiled  upon 
himself,  and  a  reaction  always  set  in  wliich 
only  intensified  the  power  of  the  priests.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  priesthood  were  many,  as  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  great  variety  of 
designations  applied  to  them.  A  speciall3'  im- 
portant place  was  held  by  the  priestly  soothsayers 
and  the  exorcists  or  propitiatory  priests,  whose 
functions  have  been  dealt  vnth  in  the  foregoing 
section  on  '  Soothsaying  and  exorcism.'  A  peculiar 
position  was  occupied  also  by  the  priestly 
musicians,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sing  the  hymns 
in  the  performance  of  the  cult.  For  each  of  these 
separate  classes  of  priests  there  were  special 
ritual  instructions,  which  are  still  partially  extant. 
These  give  most  minute  directions  regarding  the 
separate  functions  of  the  priests  in  the  various  acts 
of  worship.  The  different  classes  of  priests  also 
formed  among  themselves  exclusive  bodies  with 
their  own  traditions.  In  this  connexion  the 
gild  of  soothsayers  was  specially  exclusive,  the 
office  descending  from  father  to  son,  and  very 
strict  rules  being  laid  down  as  to  physical  con- 
dition as  a  qualification  for  priestly  service. 
Similar,  though  presumably  not  quite  so  stringent, 
regulations  would  apply  to  other  priestly  ^ds. 
The  fact  that  the  arts  of  reading  and  ■writing,  and 
indeed  every  branch  of  knowledge,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  readily  explains  why  in  the 
Bab.  literature  almost  evei-y  subject  is  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  religion  and  priestly 
wisdom,  'riiis  knowledge  as  well  as  acqnamtance 
with  writing  and  literature — in  Babylonia  no  easy 
attainment — were  communicated  esoterically  in 
the  priestly  schools,  where  successive  generations 
of  priests  underwent  long  years  of  instruction. 
Of  this  we  have  abundant  evidence  through  our 
possession  of  tlie  actual  tablets  used  in  this  training. 
Priestesses  are  also  repeatedly  to  be  met  with  in 


Babylonia,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  cult 
of  Ishtar ;  but  women  make  their  appearance  in 
the  cult  more  especially  as  discharging  the  function 
of  hierodouloi  or  temple  prostitutes. 

At  all  periods  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  religion 
the  sacrificial  system  was  extensive  and  multiform. 
Much  can  be  gathered  about  Bab.  sacrificial 
customs  not  only  from  numerous  notices  in  the 
inscriptions,  but  also  from  pictorial  representations 
of  .sacrificial  scenes.  Very  frequently  the  sacrifice  is 
regarded,  quite  in  accordance  with  its  original  idea, 
as  a  gift,  supplying  the  god  with  food  or  drink,  or 
(in  the  case  of  the  '  mcense '-offering)  causing  him  to 
smell  a  sweet  odour.  But  in  other  passages  the  idea 
clearly  emerges  that  the  animal  sacrifice  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  numan  sacrifice  that  would  otherw-ise 
have  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  not  any  certain  trace  of  actual  human  sacri- 
fice either  in  the  literature  or  in  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations. The  offerings  came  to  be  regarded  to  a 
large  extent  as  simply  a  temple-due,  and  as  means 
of  support  for  the  numerous  priests.  The  materials 
of  the  bloodless  offerings  were  chiefly  bread,  wine, 
water,  mead,  honey,  butter,  milk,  oil,  grain,  and 
fruit.  The  animal  sacrifices  usually  consisted  of 
oxen  and  sheep,  but  other  domestic  animals  were 
also  offered,  as  well  as  fowls  and  fish,  and  even  wild 
animals.  For  the  '  incense '-offering  cedar  and 
cypress  wood,  and  flour,  cane,  and  myrtle  were 
used.  In  the  case  of  the  animal  sacrifices,  definite 
parts  were  reserved  for  the  god,  while  other  parts 
became  the  portion  of  the  priests.  Strangely 
enough,  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  victim  does  not 
seem  to  have  played  any  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Bab.  ritual.  In  addition  to  the  ofierings  proper, 
it  was  customary  at  all  periods  of  Bab.  antiquity 
to  bring  the  most  varied  gifts  to  the  temple  aa 
votive  offerings. 

Side  by  side  with  sacrifices  and  votive  offerings, 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  other  rites  in  the  Bab. 
religion.  Among  these  an  important  place  is  held 
by  the  propitiatory  rites  practised  by  the  exorcizing 
priests,  who  have  been  referred  to  in  the  section 
on  '  Soothsaying  and  exorcism.'  Then  we  have  also 
the  mourning  customs  connected  with  the  cult  of 
the  dead.  These  Included  such  practices  as  the 
be.iting  of  the  thigh  and  the  breast,  the  plucking 
out  of  the  beard,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  body  by 
means  of  knives.  The  supreme  occasions  of  the 
cult  were  naturally  the  festivals.  Of  these  by  far 
the  most  prominent  was  the  Babylonian  New  Year 
festival.  This  feast  was  In  earlier  times  held  in 
honour  of  other  gods.  But  when  the  Marduk-cnlt 
of  the  capital,  Babylon,  came  to  the  forefront,  the 
New  Year  feast  became  at  once  the  chief  festival 
of  Marduk  and  the  greatest  and  most  important 
festival  in  the  Bab.  calendar.  It  was  celebrated 
on  the  first  days  of  the  month  Nisan,  at  the  time  of 
the  spring  equinox.  One  feature  of  it  was  a 
procession,  in  which  the  image  of  Marduk  was 
taken  in  a  gorgeously  equipped  ship-car  along 
the  festal  street  from  his  temple,  E-sagUa,  to  the 
house  of  the  New  Year  festival,  and  thence  back 
to  his  temple.  Neighbouring  towns  also  brought 
the  Images  of  their  gods  to  Babylon  to  join  in 
this  procession.  At  the  time  of  the  festival  the 
gods  were  supposed  to  sit  In  solemn  conclave, 
under  the  presidency  of  Marduk,  in  the  chamlier 
of  destiny,  in  order  to  determine  the  fates  for  tlie 
coniin"  year.  Among  other  festivals  mentioned 
in  the  Bab.  literature,  a  special  place  belongs  to  the 
lament  for  Tammuz  in  midsummer,  in  the  month 
called  after  him.  Prominent  also  is  the  feost  of 
Ishtar  in  the  following  month,  Ab.  Among  the 
days  of  each  month  the  7th,  14th,  21st,  28th,  and 
also  the  19th  were  supposed  to  be  specially  un- 
lucky, and  therefore  there  was  a  general  suspension 
of  business  on  these  days. 
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General  remarks  on  tbe  character  of 
THE  Babylonian  religion.— It  is  very  difficult 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  and  relative 
standing  of  Babylonian  religious  thought.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  for  the  most  part 
dependent  on  official  documents,  such  as  rojal 
inscriptions,  liturgical  collections,  etc.  ;  we  have 
very  few  documents  of  a  private  and  individual 
nature  which  would  give  us  actual  insight  into  the 
religious  ideas  which  the  people  connected  with  the 
external  and  traditional  ritual  forms  and  doctrines. 
But  we  may  regard  it  as  practically  certain  tliat  in 
course  of  time,  even  when  external  religious  forms 
were  retained  unaltered,  tlie  mental  attitude  to- 
wards them  underwent  important  changes.  This 
may  be  assumed,  in  particular,  for  the  later 
Assyrian  and  the  New  Bab.  period,  and  it  finds 
support  in  isolated  expressions  in  the  inscriptions. 
Again,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  there  existed  a  simple  unquestioning  piety 
among  the  people,  alongside  of  the  learning  and 
partially  conscious  deception  of  the  priestly  specu- 
lations. The  presence  among  the  Babylonians  of 
this  simple  piety,  a  child-like  trust  in  the  divine 
help  in  all  situations  of  life,  is  proved — and  that 
even  in  the  earliest  period— by  many  deeply  re- 
ligious passages  in  the  hymns  and  prayers,  as  well 
as  by  other  indications,  e.g.  the  religious  ideas 
whicu  find  expression  in  the  formation  of  Bab. 
proper  names.  The  religious  sense  of  the  Baby- 
lonians admittedly  never  rose  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  They  never  attained  to  a  stage  at  all 
corresponding  to  the  ethical  monotheism  of  tlie 
Hebrew  prophets,  or  even  the  ethically  elevated 
Ahura  Mazda  religion  of  the  Persians.  A  purer 
development  of  the  nobler  germs  present  in  the 
Babylonian  religion  was  hampered  by  the  strong 
predominance  of  the  magical  and  superstitious 
element,  which  at  all  periods  played  so  great  a 
part  in  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  Babylonian 
religion  is  a  historical  factor  whose  importance  in 
its  ovra  genus  must  be  fully  recognized.  Even  the 
strong  emphasis  laid  on  the  astral  element  led,  in 
movements  historically  connected  with  it,  to  many 
pure  and  elevated  ideas,  if  also  to  much  that  was 
abstruse  and  superstitious. 

LiTRRATORB. — I.  Genf.hal. — The  fullest  treatment  la  by  M. 
Jastrow.  The  Rel.  of  Babylonia  and  Asuj/ria,  lioston,  1898,  also 
Die  liet.  liabyloniens  u.  Assyri^nii*,  Giessen,  1902  ff. ;  cf.,  further, 
H.  Zimmern,  'Uelieion.'ln  KATi,Vier\\n,  1903,  pp.  346-043  ;  F. 
Jereniias,  *  Die  Babylonier  und  Aflsyrer,'  in  de  la  Saussaye^, 
i.  257-;'4S;  A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Rel.  oflhe  Ancient  Babylonians 
(Hibbert  Lectures).  lyondon,  1887,  also  The  Rel.  of  Ancient  Egypt 
and  liabtilonia  (Oifford  Lectures),  Kdinburtrii,  1WU2 ;  C.  P. 
Tiele,  Geich.  der  Rel.  im  AlUHum,  Gi)tha,  Ibiili,  vol.  i.  pp.  127- 
216,  also  Dah.-assyr.  Gesch.,  Ootha.  1880,  pp.  616-667 ;  M. 
Jastrow,  '  Religion  of  Babylonia,'  etc.,  in  IIDD,  extra  vol.  pp. 
631-684  ;  L.  Vf.  Kinf ,  Bab.  Rel.  and  Mythology,  London,  18119  ; 
D.  Bassi,  Mitol.  Bab.-Assir.,  Milan,  1880;  R.  W.  Rogers,  The 
Rsl.  of  Babyloma  and  Assyria,  New  York,  1908.  Cf.,  further, 
for  many  points  re^nirding  Bab.  reliffion,  and  in  particular  for  Us 
conception  of  the  world,  etc.,  the  foilowinjf  worl<B  :  P.  Jensen, 
Die  hob-nxologie  der  Babylonier,  Strasshurg,  180(1,  also  Das  Gil- 
garneach-Kpos  in  der  Weltliteralvr,  vol.  i.,  ritrassiinr!^,  1906  ;  F. 
Hommel,  Ait/sdtze  und  Abhandlungen ,  .Munich,  181(2-1901,  also 
GmndrisK  der  Geog.  und  Gesch.  ties  Alfcn  Orients'^,  Munich, 
1904  ;  E.  Stucken,  Astrabnythen  der  IleJjruer,  Babylmiier  und 
Xgypter,  I^ipzlp,  1890-1907;  H.  Winckler,  G««cA.  Israels,  ii., 
Leipzig,  1900,  Aitorient.  t'orschungcn/lntX  and  .Hrd  series,  Leipzig, 
1900 IT.,  '  Arahisch-Seraltisch-OricntaliHch,'  Berlin,  1901  (MitkU. 
der  vorderan.  deseUscha/t,  vi.  4),  '  Uimtuols-  un<i  Welteiibiid  der 
Baliylonier'a.-Leipzig,  1903  {Der  Alle  Orient,  iii.  2/.1) ;  A.  Jere- 
mias,  Das  AT  im  Dichte  des  Allen  Orients^,  Leipzig',  1006,  also 
artt.  '  Mardnlt,'  '  Nebo.'  'Ncr^-ni,'  'Ninib.'  'Nuskii,'  '  Oarincs 
(Ea),'etc.,  in  Uoscher;  Frdr.  Deiitzsch,  Bahelund  Bibcl,  i.,  Leip- 
cij,  19(12,  ii.  iii.,  Slultnart,  1903,  1906  j  G.  A.  Barton,  /  .Sketch  of 
Semitic  Origins,  New  York,  1902  ;  M.  J.  Lagrange,  Ktmles  stir 
les  reli'iions  stimiti'iues ^,  Paris,  1906  ;  O  Weber,  Die  l.iteratvr 
der  Bah.  und  Assyr.,  T.,cipzig,  1907;  Ed.  Meyer,  Gesch.  des 
Allertuws^,  i.  2,  Stuttirart,  1909. 

II.  O.v  SI'KCIAL  /*0/A'7A'. — In  addition  to  the  general  accounts 
contained  in  the  works  Just  cited,  cf.  the  following  (ouiittiiig 
vorks  which  consist  exclusively  of  editionsof  tlie  original  textM)  : 

(a)  ityths  and  Epics:  P.  Jensen,  '  Assyr.-balt.  Mvthen  und 
I':iien,'  Berlin,  lHOtHKIB  vi.  1)  ;  L.  W.  King,  The  Seneii  Tablets 
oj  Creation,  2  vols.,  London,  1902;  F.  Hrozn^,  '  8unicr.-bah. 
Uythen  von  dem  Gotte  Ninrag  (Ninib),'  Berlin,  1903  (.Mitteil.  der 


vorderas.  OetelUchuft,  Till.  6);  P.  Dhonne,  Chotx  d*  lextet  rel. 
atsyr.-bab.,  Paris,  1007. 

(fi)  Jiealino/ the  dead  and  beli^ in  a  future  liife:  A.  Jereniias, 
Diejiab.-iusyr.  Vorsteiiungen  vom  Ltbm  nach  dem  Todt,  Leipzig, 
1SS7,  also  '  IloIIe  und  I'aradiea  bel  den  Babyloniem ' 8.  Leipzig. 
I9iyi  (Der  Alle  Orient,!.  3). 

(c)  Soathtoying  and  Exoreitm :  K.  Tallqvist,  Die  Assyr. 
Beschwui-uniis.*erie  MaglA,  Leipzig,  1896;  H.  Zimmern,  '  Dl« 
Beschworungstufein  "  Shurpu  ",'  in  his  Beitrage  rur  Kenntnis  der 
bat).  Rel.(i.),  Leipzig,  189(i ;  J.  A.  Knudtzon,  Assyr.  Oebete  on 
den  Sonnengott,  Leijizig,  1893  ;  R.  C.  Thompson,  Tlus  Derih  and 
Eoil  Spirits  of  Babylonia,  2  vols.,  London,  190S-1904,  also  Tht 
liepmts  of  the  Magicians  arui  Astrologers  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, 2  vols.,  London,  1900;  J.  Hunger,  Beeherwahrsa'iuntj  bei 
den  Babyloniem,  Leipzig,  1903  ;  D.  W.  Myhrman, '  Die  Ijibartu- 
Texte,'  in  ZA  xvi.,  1902 ;  A.  Boissier,  Vhoix  de  textee  relatift 
d  la  divination  assyr.-balt.,  2  vols.,  Geneva,  1906-190<J ;  F. 
Kucbler,  Beitrage  zur  Eenntnis  der  assyr. -babyloniscJien  Medi- 
zin,  Leipzig,  1004 ;  C.  Virolleaud,  L'astrologie  cJialdimne, 
Paris,  19(13  tf.  ;  C.  Fossey,  La  magie  assyrienne,  Paris,  1902; 
K.  Frank,  Bab.  Beschworungsreliefs,  Leipzig,  1908. 

(d)  Uyiiiiis  and  Prayers:  H.  Zimmern,  Bab.  Busspsalmen, 
Leipzig,  1885,  also  '  Bab.  Hymnen  u.  Gebete  in  Aoswahl,'  I..eipzig, 
1006  (Der  Alte  Orient,  vii.  3),  and  'Sumer.-bab.  Tamiizlieder,' 
Leipzig,  1907(AStir,phUol.-histor.Klas8e,  lix.  4);  L.W.King, 
Bab.  Magi^  and  Sorcery Ajoadon,  1896  ;  F.Hehn.i'  Hymnen  und 
Gebete  an  Marduk,'  in  Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie,  v.  3,  1905  ;  J. 
BdllenrUcher,  Gebete  und  Eyrnnen  an  Nergal,  I^ipzig,  1904  ; 
E.  G.  Perry,  Hymnen  und  Gebete  an  Sin,  Leipzig,  \Wfl ;  Et, 
Combe,  Uist.  du  culte  de  Sin,  Paris,  1908;  S.  Langdon, 
Suinerian  and  Bab.  Psalms,  Paris,  1909. 

(c)  Rilee,  Festivals,  etc. :  H.  Zimmern,  '  Rltnaltafeln  fiir  den 
Wahrsager,  Beschworerund  Siinger.'in  h\9 Beitrdge rur Kenntnia 
der  bab.  Rel.,  ii.,  Leipzig,  1901,  also  'Zum  bab.  Neujahrsfest,' 
Leipzig,  1906  (SSGW,  philol.-histor.  Kloase,  Iviii.  3);  W. 
Sctirank,  Bab.  Suhnriten,  Leipzig,  1908 ;  J.  Morgenstem,  *  The 
Doctrine  of  Sin  in  the  Bab.  Eeligion,'  Berlin,  1906  (ifi(t««.  der 
vorderas.  Gesellschaft,  x.  3). 

(,0  Miscellaneous:  F.  Martin,  Textea reliqieua  assyr.  et  bob., 
Paris,  1900,  1903;  E.  Behrens,  As.'tyr.-bab.  Briefe  kuUiscken 
Inhahsaus der  Sarganidenzeit ,  Leipzig,  1906;  K.  Frank,  BiWer 
und  Syinbole  bab.-assyr.  Gotter,  Leipzig,  1906 ;  J.  Hehn,  Sieberu 
zahl  und  Sabbat  bei  den  Babyloniem  und  im  A  T,  Leipzig,  1907, 

H.  Zimmern. 

BACKSLIDING.— A  falling  from  grace  after 
identification  with  religion,  a  reversion  to  sin  and 
worldly  ways  after  conversion,  or  a  return  to  old 
habits  after  reformation.  The  term  historically 
has  several  times  shifted  the  centre  of  weight  of 
meaning.  One  candistinguish  perhaps  four  dili'erent 
qualities  of  interpretation,  although  the  various 
meanings  will  much  overlap.  (1)  The  first  is  that 
before  it  acquired  any  special  technical  significance. 
This  applies,  for  example,  to  the  use  of  '  backslid- 
ing' (njiBic)  in  the  OT,  although  the  more  special 
sense  is  recognized  in  the  numerous  Scripture  pre- 
cejits  to  constancy,  and  in  such  examples  as  Saul, 
Judas,  and  Demas.  Our  Lord  predicts  times  of 
falling  away  in  times  of  trial  (Mt  24"'-  ")  and  the 
I'irst  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  are  full  of  warnings  against  the  same 
danger.  During  early  Christian  centuries  the  fact 
of  backsliding  was  also  fully  appreciated,  but  the 
content  of  the  term  had  its  discussion  chiefly  under 
the  heading  of  'apostasy'  [q.v.),  or  of  'persever- 
ance' (q.v.). 

(2)  'iMie  second  stage  in  its  use  was  that  in  which 
it  assumed  a  theological  meaning.  It  was  at  the 
time  of  and  following  the  Calvinist  and  Amiinian 
controversy  that  the  distinctly  jpractical  human 
interest  in  the  idea  was  drafted  off  in  the  direction 
of  speculative  tlieology.  If  the  salvation  of  the 
elect  is  foreordained,  how  can  it  bo  otherwise  than 
that  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  shall  persevere  to 
the  end  ?  The  Arniinians  said,  however,  that 
if  the  will  of  man  is  in  any  sense  free,  if  the 
unction  of  the  go.^pel  has  any  significance,  and  if 
tlie  ellorts  of  the  righteous  have  any  value,  there 
must  lie  not  onlv  tin!  possibility,  but  the  danger  of 
fall'ng  away.  '1  he  Arniinians  busied  themselves  in 
ex)iliiining  away  such  passages  as  Uo  S'""'",  which 
formulate  a  doctrine  of  predestination  and  election, 
and  in  soft{Miing  the  '  impossibility  of  repentance' 
on  the  part  of  those  who  '  fall  away,'  as  presented 
in  He  6''"'  (cf.,  c.i;.,  'I'illotson,  lKorfo[London,  1820], 
vi.  e.")  fV.).  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Calvinists 
have  been  almost  as  diligent  in  preaching  the  need 
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of  persevernnce  as  have  the  Arminians.    Jonathan 
Edwards,  for  example,  writes : 

'  As  i^er^ons  are  conmianded  and  counselled  to  repent  aod  b« 
converted,  though  it  is  already  determined  whether  they  shall 
be  converted  or  no  ;  after  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
propriety,  persons  are  commanded  and  counselled  to  persevere, 
although  by  their  bein^  already  converted,  it  is  certain  that  they 
shall  persevere.  By  their  resolutely  and  steadfastly  persevering 
throu'_'h  all  difficulties,  opposition,  and  trials,  they  obtain 
an  eviden'-eof  the  truth  and  soundness  of  their  conversion; 
and  by  tlieir  unstablenesa  and  backsliding,  tliey  procure  an 
evidence  of  their  unsoundness  and  hypocrisy*  (IrorJU,  N.Y. 
1830,  vol.  vii.  p.  483). 

(3)  Another  change  in  meaning  was  that  in  which 
the  idea  assumed  an  evangelistic- flavour.  After  pro- 
nounced conver.sions  came  to  receive  a  high  de^'ree 
of  emphasis  aniung  I'rotestants  as  the  desirable, 
if  not  the  only,  method  of  regeneration,  the  danger 
of  backsliding  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most 
zealous  admonitions  and  sermons  (cf.  Baxter, 
IVorks  [London,  1830],  iv.  351-371).  The  need  of 
a  'renewal'  after  backsliding  was  a  common  ex- 
perience, and  the  frequency  of  such  an  occurrence 
may  be  regarded  as  the  occasion  of  the  formulation 
of  the  notion  of  the  '  second  experience '  or 
'  sanctification '  {q.v. ). 

(4)  Later  there  has  arisen  the  psychological  in- 
terpretation of  the  term.  Even  at  the  height  of  the 
evangelical  interest  in  the  question,  say  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
groundwork  was  being  laid  for  an  explanation 
of  the  lapses  from  the  lively  experiences  at  the 
inception  of  the  religious  life.  Among  the  causes 
of  backsliding  usually  specified  in  treatises  and 
theological  dictionaries  were :  '  the  cares  of  the 
world,  improper  connexions,  inattention  to  secret 
and  closet  duties,  self-conceit  and  dependence, 
indolence  and  listening  to  and  parleying  with 
temptations.'  As  early  as  1835  there  was  published 
a  novel  in  Boston,  entitled  The  Backslider,  the 
chief  point  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  show 
the  difl'erences  in  the  temperamental  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  tale, 
which  would  account  for  the  constancy  of  the  one 
and  the  backsliding  of  the  other  ;  and  a  reviewer  in 
the  Christian  Register  [1836],  vol.  ii.  pp.  198-206) 
expresses  the  conviction  that  we  shall  'succeed  in 
the  attempt  to  arrange  the  present  multifarious 
mass  of  mental  phenomena,  and  evolve  the  hrst 
principles  to  which  they  must  all  be  referable,'  as 
IS  being  done  in  the  material  sciences ;  and  he 
appeals  by  analogy  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Louis  in 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  conditions  of 
diseases.  Recently,  something  of  a  study  has 
been  made,  of  a  statistical  and  psychological 
character,  upon  backsliding  (see  Starbuck,  Psycho- 
logy of  Religion,  1899,  pp.  354-391). 

It  appears  that  nearly'  all  persons  who  experience 
conversion  are  sooner  or  later  beset  with  difficulties. 
When  the  character  of  these  difficulties  is  cata- 
logued, they  are  clearly  the  same  in  kind,  essenti- 
ally, as  those  which  ordinarily  belong  to  adolescent 
development  when  not  attended  with  conversion. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  frequency  of  troubles 
b  slightly  greater  among  those  who  have  undergone 
conversion  than  amon^the  others.  One  may  look 
for  the  cause  of  this  dinerence  in  several  directions. 
In  the  first  place,  those  who  experience  conversion 
are  more  open  to  suggestion  and  more  impression- 
able, and  accordingly  more  liable  to  have  mental 
crises.  Their  emotional  difficulties  predominate, 
while  intellectual  doubts  and  questionings  are 
more  common  among  those  whose  growth  is  not 
attended  by  conversion.  The  dill'erence  seems  to 
be  due  in  part,  likewise,  to  the  fact  that  at  con- 
version the  ideal  life  and  the  past  life  are  brought 
into  definite  conflict.  There  is  a  sharper  cleavage 
between   the  higher  and  lower  selves ;    an  ideal 

established  which  is  more  difficult  to  attain 


because  of  its  great  incongruity  with  the  old  life. 
The  person  is  suddenlj'  expected  to  identify  himself 
with  the  conventional  ways  of  the  Churches,  which 
are  at  variance  with  his  usual  habits  of  life.  It 
seems  natural,  if  these  causes  obtain,  that  the 
conflict  and  friction  in  the  adjustment  of  life  to 
the  new  standard  should  be  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  conversion  type. 

Still  another  cause  of  backsliding  is  the  persist- 
ence of  old  habits  which  for  the  time  have  lost 
tlieir  force,  and  are  hidden  from  view  in  the 
presence  of  new  lines  of  activity.  When,  after  a 
time,  the  newly- acquired  enthusiasm  has  partially 
spent  it.self,  the  old  habits  re-assert  themselves. 
Tlie  difficulties  usually  continue  until  there  i» 
formed  a  new  set  of  neural  habits  which  correspond 
to  the  conduct  of  life  on  the  spiritual  plane,  and 
have  become  so  deeply  ingrained  that  life  expresses 
itself  naturally  and  easily  through  them. 

A  very  central  condition  underlying  backsliding 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  natural  tendency  of 
human  interests  to  ebb  and  flow.  Nervous  energy, 
when  directed  vigorously  in  a  certain  way,  com- 
pletely expends  itself,  and  must  then  have  a  period  of 
recuperation.  Rhythms  in  the  supply  of  available 
ener^}'  are  fully  recognized,  as  is  shown  in  experi- 
ments upon  continuous  muscular  activity,  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  wave  of  attention  when  focused  upon 
a  continuous  object,  in  the  successive  presence  and 
absence  of  a  stimulus  on  the  threshold  of  sensation, 
and  in  many  like  phenomena.  It  is  observable  in 
the  spells  of  depression  that  follow  an  exceptionally 
busy  day,  and  in  subnormal  temperatures  following 
fever.  Persons  very  active  in  religious  matters  are 
apt  to  have  ups  and  downs  in  their  degree  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm.  Those  have  been  found  who 
have  experienced  wave-like  fluctuations  of  religious 
interest  at  pretty  regular  intervals.  If  a  rhythmical 
flow  of  energy  is  a  law  of  life,  it  should  be  expected 
that,  following  the  great  enthusiasm  attendant 
upon  conversion,  there  should  be  a  decline. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  religious  feelings  may  some- 
times be  the  attendant  of  other  natural  rhythms. 
One  person  reports  that  during  five  successive  years 
he  was  awakened  to  a  religious  enthusiasm  during 
the  winter,  which  declined  during  the  summer ; 
and  ra.any  other  similar,  though  less  striking, 
instances  are  on  record.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  Mailing- Hansen  that  physical  growth  is  acceler- 
ated during  the  autumn  months  and  retarded  from 
April  to  July.  The  rise  and  fall  of  religious  feel- 
ing may  be  conditioned  somewhat  by  the  rate  of 
tlie  metabolisms  going  on  in  the  organism  at 
dilferent  times  of  the  year.  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  religious  revivals  are  held  most 
commonly  during  the  winter. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  backsliding  in  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  will-attitudes  and  that  which 
centres  in  a  fluctuation  of  warmth  of  feeling. 
While  there  are  many  instances  of  the  former,  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  re-asscrtion  of  old  habitual  modes  of 
reaction,  the  analysis  of  religious  confessions  shows 
another  type,  in  whom  the  changed  attitude  towards 
life  brought  about  through  conversion  is  fairly 
constant,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of 
their  religious  ardour  suflers  a  decline.  Their  real 
religious  status  seems  not  to  be  afl'ected  even  while 
they  are  inactive  in  the  direction  of  the  new  life. 
These  would  seem  to  require  a  different  spiritual 
regimen  from  those  who  backslide  in  the  former 
sense. 

The  i>oint  of  greatest  practical  significance, 
perhaps,  in  respect  of  the  post-conversion  experi- 
ence, is  that  the  new  insight  or  mode  of  conduct, 
however  genuine  it  may  be,  must,  in  order  to  be 
permanent,  become  so  incorporated  into  a  new  set 
of  neural  habits  that  the  new  life  may  be  as 
natural  and  spontaneous  as  the  old.     The  former 
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type  of  life  -which  is  still  structurally  a  part  of 
consciousness,  must  either  be  refined  and  co-ordin- 
ated with  the  new,  or  the  newly  acquired  spiritual 
selfhood  become  so  persistent  and  constant  as  to 
draft  off  the  available  energj'  and  so  cast  out  the 
evi\  with  the  good. 

UTERATrRE.  —  Tillotson,  Works,  London,  1820,  vt  66fl. ; 
Calvin,  InstituUs,  bk.  iii.  ch.  23;  Wesley.  Works,  vi.  60B.\ 
Edwards.  Works,  New  York,  1830,  vii.  483  ff. ;  Baxter,  W&rks, 
London,  1S3M.  iv.  351-371;  Starbuck,  The  Psyciwlmjy  of  Re- 
ligion, London,  1S99,  up.  S54-3U1 ;  William  James.  The 
\arieiies  oj  Ileligioui  Experience,  New  York  and  London, 
1902;  J.  B.  Pratt,  The  Psycholoqy  oJ  Relijunis  BHief,  New 
York,  1907.  EdwIN  D.   STARUUCK. 

BACON,   FRANCIS. -I.  Life.  — The  second 

f-eatest  of  the  stars  that  shed  tlieir  brilliance  upon 
Uzabethan  England,— fi:reat  both  in  power  and 
achievement  witTiin  liis  chosen  field  of  speculation, 
— Francis  Bacon  has  left  a  name  that  is  a  byword 
among  popular  moralists.  Conscious  of  failure  in 
his  own  time,  he  trusted  his  name  and  memory  '  to 
men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and 
the  next  ajjes,'  but  the  stain  of  his  deeds,  or  of  liis 
omissions,  has  not  yet  allowed  the  splendour  of  his 
intellect  to  be  clearly  scon  and  understood. 

He  woa  born  in  London  on  the  22nd  of  January  1561,  his 
father,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  being  then  Lord  Keeper  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Hia  mother,  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas,  was  a  sister 
of  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Bur^'hley.  the 
Queen's  chief  minister.  His  father  had  the  gfi'ts  of  hununir. 
audacity,  and  duplicity  essential  to  success  at  Elizabeth's 
court;  his  mother  possessed  a  classical  training  and  resultant 
taste,  which  were  prafted  upon  a  rigid  Calvinism  in  reli-^'ion. 
Some  trace  of  all  of  these  influences  may  be  found  in  the  char- 
acter and  attainments  of  the  ion.  At  the  a^re  of  twelve,  Francis 
Bacon  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  whii.h  Whit^nft, 
the  future  'moderate' Archbishop,  was  the  head.  He  remained 
Ull  he  was  almost  fifteen  (Christmas  1575),  formini;  at  the  time 
a  boyish  disapproval  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  which  was  after- 
wards gravely  recorded.  In  1676  he  became  a  member  of  the 
EK>ciety  of  Gray's  Inn,  being  destined  no  doubt  for  political 
office,  to  be  secured  through  the  profession  of  the  Law.  From 
1676  to  1579  be  was  in  the  retinue  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  Ambas- 
udor  of  the  Queen  to  France,  but  was  sumuiooed  home  on  the 
fudden  death  of  his  father  in  the  latter  year.  Dean  Church 
dates  from  this  event,  and  the  immediate  downfall  of  his  reason- 
able hopes  which  it  occasioned,  the  deterioration  of  Bacon's 
character.  At  any  rate  he  began  soon  afterwards  the  series  of 
canvassing,  importuning,  obsequious,  and  servile  letters  to  his 
relatives  and  others,  asking  for  promotion  or  help,  which  are  so 
pitiful  to  read,  as  coming  from  one  so  nobly  endowed.  He 
entered  into  residence  at  Oray's  Inn,  became  an  '  Utter 
Barrister'  In  1582,  and  a  '  Bencher '  (which  gave  him  the  right 
to  practise)  In  1686.  Meantime  he  had  entered  PaHiament  as 
member  for  Melcombe  Regis  in  15S4,  and  in  subsequent  Parlia- 
mentfi  he  sat  successively  for  Taunton,  Liverpool,  and  Middle- 
sex. He  became  one  of  the  foremost  speakers  of  the  day.  and 
one  of  the  most  eloquent,  according  to  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  Ben  Jonson  :  'There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble 
speaker  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language, 
when  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  Jest,  was  nobly  censorious. 
No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily, 
or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered. 
No  member  of  hia  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  .  .  . 
The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make 
an  end '(Ben  Jonson,  Timber  or  Discoveries,  ed.  Schelliiii:,  p.  30). 

In  politics,  both  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  in  that  of  her 
successor,  he  supported  the  supremacy  of  the  per^onai  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  hut  urged,  wherever  possible,  toleration  and 
moderate  reform.  In  1591  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  a  young  favourite  of  the  Queen,  between  whom 
and  Bacon  a  strong  friendship  speedily  grew  up.  In  1593, 
Bacon's  action  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Subsidy  lUll, 
which  he  opposed  for  good  reasons,  brouglit  him  into  disfavour 
with  the  Queen.  Although  he  did  not  recant  his  opinion,  Bacon 
prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen  and  lier  Minister, 
out  beyond  his  recognition  as  one  of  the  Counsel  to  the  Crown, 
b»  did  not  either  then  or  during  the  Queen's  lifetime  receive 
any  pul)lic  aimointment.  His  unde  seems  to  have  looked  with 
diitrust  unoii  bis  brilliant  abilities,  and  may  have  feared  him  as 
a  rival  to  his  own  son  (and  su^-otssor),  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  Queen 
Eli2al>eth  herself,  it  is  recorded,  said  of  him  that  he  had  'a 

frrcat  wtt,  and  an  excellent  gift  of  speech,  and  nmch  other  good 
earning,  but  in  law  thought  he  could  rather  show  to  the  utter- 
most of  his  knowledge,  than  that  be  was  dee]>'  (Spedding, 
Letters  and  Life  of  Dacon,  vol.  L  p.  297).  His  wbare  in  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Essex  will  always  reniain  a  blot 
upon  hia  character,  however  many  the  extenuating  circuni- 
lUnces  that  may  he  urged.  To  strengthen  his  waning  autliorit  y 
with  the  Queen.  Essex  obtained  the  appointment  of  Coinmunder- 
in-Chief  \t\  Ireland  for  hmiself.  He  failed  lamentably  and 
otterly,  and  returned  to  fare  his  'enemies'  at  Court,  after 
being  expressly  forbidden  to  leave  hie  post.  Placed  under 
arrest,  but  afterwards  released,  he  entered  into  a  plot  to  seize 
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the  Queen's  person,  control  the  appointment  o#  her  ministers, 
and,  above  all.  force  the  nomiimtion  of  her  successor.  The  raah 
attempt,  foolishly  conceived  and  ret:kleasly  begun,  might  have 
had  the  gravest  consequences,  t^sex  was  (idong  with  the  con- 
spirators) arrested,  arraigned  tor  high  treuiun,  condemned  and 
executed  (HJiJl).  Bacon,  as  Counsel  to  the  Crown,  was  one  of 
those  selected  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
he  took  active  part  in  the  trial— to  the  prejudice  of  the 
prisoner's  chances.  Essex  being  a  popular  hero,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  justify  liis  execution,  ana  Bacon  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  blackening  the  memory  of  his  friend  and  benefactor. 
It  is  true  that  Bacon  was  bound,  and  had  always  professed,  to 
place  the  service  of  his  Queen  and  country  above  that  of  his 
friend  ;  and,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult  to  see  at 
what  stage  he  could  either  honourably,  or  even  safely,  have  with- 
held his  services.  One  can  only  regret  that  he  showed  himself 
80  zealous.  Perhaps  he  could  not,  and  should  not,  have  saved 
the  life  of  Essex,  but  he  need  not  have  lent  a  hand  in  vilifying 
bis  name. 

After  the  death  of  the  Queen  and  the  accession  of  James  in 
IG03,  Bacon  rapidly  rose  in  honour  and  position.  He  married 
the  daugliter  of  an  alderman,  with  a  good  dowry^  in  1606,  be- 
came Solicitor-CJeneral  in  1G07,  Attorney-General  m  1613,  and 
Lord  Keeper  (a  title  which  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  higher 
one  of  Lord  Chancellor)  in  March  1616-17.  When  he  was 
Attorney -General  there  occurred  the  famous  Peacbam  case,  of 
which  Macaulay  has  made  unscrupulous  use  againtrt  Bacon. 
The  discovery  of  a  sermon,  evidently  intended  for  publication, 
and  containing  treasonable  language,  suggested  a  consjiiracv, 
and  it  was  decided  to  apply  torture  to  Peacbam  In  order  to 
elicit  the  names  of  his  fellow-conspirators.  The  warrant  waa 
signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons.  Bacon,  as  Attorney- 
General,  attended  the  examination,  hut  cannot  by  any  atretoh 
of  the  imagination  be  held  responsible  for  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  occasions  on  which  torture  waa  applied  in  England  ;  Bacon, 
however,  waa  not,  in  this  matter,  in  advance  of  his  time. 
Another  of  the  unpopular  cases  in  which  Bacon,  owing  to  hia 
position,  was  involved,  was  that  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1618)  after  his  worse  than  foolish  expedition 
to  South  America. 

The  real  evil  of  his  life,  however,  now  as  ever,  waa  hia  sub- 
servience, sometimes  immoral,  and  always  mean,  to  the  great 
men  of  the  day,  who  under  King  James  were  invariably  selfish, 
grasping,  regardless  of  popular  rights  and  even  of  the  common 
virtues  of  lite,  Buckingham,  whom  Bacon  allowed  to  intervene 
in  the  Courts  and  to  influence  the  Judges,  is  the  most  con- 
Bpicuoua  instance.  Bacon,  who  had  been  knighted  In  1603,  waa 
in  1618  made  Baron  Verulam,  and  in  January  1620-21  Viscount 
St.  Albans. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  fortune  seemed  to  smile  most 
sweetly  upon  him,  she  was  preparing  a  volte-face  unparalleled 
in  history.  James,  who  for  many  years  had  been  governing 
without  a  Parliament,  but  who  was  in  urgent  need  of  subsidies, 
called  a  Parliament  at  last,  which  be-^'aii  to  sit  in  1621.  From 
the  lirst  the  members  showed  that  money  would  not  be  voted 
fof  nothing:  they  began  an  investigation  into  certain  abuses, 
the  infamous  monopoly-system  and  other  matters.  But  it  was 
soon  clear  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  was  the  principal 
quarry  they  hunted.  Certain  evidence  was  brought  forward  of 
his  having  taken  presents  of  money  from  suitors  after,  and  even 
during,  the  hearing  of  their  cases.  It  was  not  proved  that 
Bacon  had  ever  actually  given  a  wrongous  decision  on  account 
of  the  bribes  ;  the  practice  waa  common  at  the  time,  along  with 
much  worse  practices.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Bacon,  from 
the  moment  he  discovered  that  he  himself  was  In  danger,  showed 
the  white  feather.  He  was  in  ill  health  and  unable  to  attend  the 
House  of  Lords  when  his  case  waa  being  tried  ;  he  confessed  to 
every  item  of  a  long  series  of  charges,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  "rower,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £-10,000,  to  be  deprived 
of  all  hia  ottices,  and  to  forfeit  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
The  imprisonment  lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  the  fine  appears 
never  to  have  been  enforced,*but  Bacon  was  irretrievably  ruined 
in  character  and  in  fortune.  He  had  never  been  wise  in  money 
matters,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the  practical  affairs  of  Ufe,  and  he 
now  found  himself  hard  pressed.  He  showed  courage,  however, 
in  his  misfortune,  declaring.  '  I  was  the  justest  judge  that  was 
in  England  these  fifty  years  :  but  it  was  the  justest  censure  in 
Parliament  that  was  these  two  hundred  years.'  Melodramatic  aa 
the  HtatenienL  sounds,  it  was  probably  correct.  He  had  certainly 
been  one  of  the  moai  expeditious  judges  of  his  time.  Although 
in  16'J4  P»aroii'8  punishment  was  finally  remitted  and  he  waa 
even  summonod  to  sit  in  Parliann-nt,  he  did  not  return  to 
publii-  lite.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retirement, 
working  at  his  great  project  of  the  renovation  of  the  sciences. 
His  death  was  direetly  caused  by  an  experiment  entered  upon 
to  determine  whether  animal  bodiea  can  be  preserved  by  cold. 
He  cau^'ht  a  sudden  chill  in  the  process,  and  was  carried  to 
tlie  house  of  Lord  Arundel,  where  he  died  on  9th  April  1626. 
To  his  host  he  had  written,  shortly  before  his  death,— in  ex- 
pectati'-ii  of  a  speedy  re<-overy— '  As  for  the  experiment  itself, 
it  Buc.veded  excelltiiDv  well '(printed  in  Sir  Tobie  Matthew's 
Collection  nf  Uttern,  UiOO,  p.  57). 

2.  Works. — Hiicon's  earliest  jirinted  work,  and 
Liu;  most  faniuus  of  all,  was  tlie  Es.'iays.  It  was 
]ui\ili.-'lied  lirsl  in  I5'J7,  and  i-on.sihted  of  ten  essays, 
alon^  with  which  were  printed  the  Medit'ttiont's 
Sftrrw  and  the  Colours  of  Goo'f  mui  Evil.  'I'liis 
edition  was  reiirintcd  several  times,  but  in  1612  it 
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was  expanded  into  forty  essays,  and  in  1625  into 
fifty-eight,  the  Kual  number.  Within  its  own  field, 
it  IS  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world.  The  ter.-cncss  and  brilliancy  of  its  phrases, 
the  delicacy  and  point  of  its  criticisms  upon  life's 
various  pluises,  the  depth  and  yet  the  lightness  of 
its  observations,  have  made  it  a  '  classic '  almost 
from  the  date  of  its  publication.  It  was  followed 
in  1605  by  the  Two  Books  on  the  Advancement  of 
Learning.  This  work  was  afterwards  regarded  by 
Bacon  as  a  part  of  the  '  Great  Renovation '  (Instaur- 
alio  Magna),  was  translated  into  Latin  (the  second 
book  being  expanded  into  eight  new  books),  and 
published  in  1623  as  the  cle  Dignitate  et  Augmentis 
Sdeniiarum,  Libri  IX.  It  is  a  review  of  the  whole 
state  of  know  ledge  as  it  was  in  Bacon's  time,  and 
as  Bacon  desired  it  should  be.  It  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  man's  present  knowledge,  tlie  lacunm  or 
desiderata,  and  suggested  a  detailed  classification 
and  systematization  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  de  Sapientia  Veterum,  1609,  is  a 
fanciful  attempt  to  show  that  in  the  Myths  of  tlie 
Ancients  lies  concealed  a  body  of  physical  and 
moral   knowledge  which  dates   from   an   earlier, 

greater,  golden  age  of  man.  The  work  on  which 
aeon's  fame  as  a  philosopher  chiefly  rests  is  the 
Novum  Organum,  published,  although  incomplete, 
in  1620.  It  contains  his  logical  method,  his  criti- 
cism of  earlier  methods  of  scientific  study,  his 
warnings  as  to  the  dangers  of  fallacy  which  lie  in 
wait  for  human  thought — the  famous  doctrine  of 
the  Idola,  etc.  The  treatise  had  been  wTitten  and 
re-written  by  Bacon  no  fewer  than  twelve  times. 
'  Severe  as  it  is,'  says  Church,  '  it  is  instinct  with 
enthusiasm,  sometimes  with  passion.  The  Latin 
in  which  it  is  ^vritten  answers  to  it ;  it  has  the 
conciseness,  the  breadth,  the  lordliness  of  a  great 
piece  of  philosophical  legislation '  {Bacon,  p.  S25). 
Few  other  works  (Historia  Ventorum,  Historia 
Vitce  et  Mortis,  History  of  Henry  the.  Scvtnth) 
were  published  during  Bacon's  lifetime,  but  a  great 
number  of  works  and  fragments  appeared  at  differ- 
ent dates  after  his  death.  The  Sylva  Sylvantm — 
a  collection  of  facts,  fables,  and  prublems  in  various 
branches  of  Natural  History — and  the  New  A  tlantis 
— Bacon's  scientific  Utopia — were  edited  by  Rawley 
in  1627.  Others  followed  in  1629  (Certaine  Miscel- 
lany Works),  1638  (Opera  Moralia  et  Civilia),  I61I8 
{Remains  of  Francis,  Lord  Verulam),  \&5Z{Scripta 
in  Nat.  et  tlniit.  Philosophia  :  Gruter),  1657  (Resxu- 
citatio),  1658  {Opuscula  Varia  Posthuma),  1679 
{Baco7iiana  :  Tenison).  The  majority  of  these  were 
edited  by  Kawley,  who  was  Bacon  s  secretary  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  who  remained  his 
profound  admirer.  The  complete  works  are  to  be 
found  in  Ellis,  Spedding,  and  Heath's  edition,  re- 
ferred to  below.  Tlie  works  include  many  occa- 
sional pieces  of  historical  and  legal  interest,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  sketches  and  appendixes  to  Bacon's 
Instauratio  Magna  of  the  Sciences.  The  majority 
of  these  are  in  Latin,  but  the  more  important 
pieces,  along  with  the  de  Augmentis,  and  the 
Novum  Orqanum,  are  translated  by  Spedding  in 
the  4th  and  5tli  volumes  of  the  Complete  Edition. 
3.  Philosophy. — Bacon,  said  Macaulay,  'moved 
the  intellects  which  have  moved  the  world ' :  he  did 
act  himself  produce  anj'thing  original  in  Science, 
in  Philosophy,  or  in  his  own  chosen  region  of  the 
latter.  Logic.  But  he  inspired  others  with  his 
enthusiasm  for  Natural  Science,  his  hopes  of  the 
great  issues  for  man  which  depended  on  its  study, 
his  ideal  of  tlie  methods  by  which  it  was  to  be 
approaclied.  It  is  largely  tlirough  his  inspiration 
that  what  is  vaguely  described  as  the  Scientific 
Method,  the  Positive  or  Empirical  Method,  is  uni- 
versally applied  to-day  to  the  investigation  not 
merely  of  natural,  but  of  psychological,  ethical, 
social,   and  religions  phenomena.      When  Bacon 


wrote,  tliouglit  had  already  awakened  from  the 
sleep  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  here  and  there  observers 
had  arisen  who  looked  to  nature  itself  rather  than 
to  human  authority  for  information,  and  who  had 
recourse  to  experiment  to  compel  nature  to  answer 
their  questions.  Such  were  Roger  Bacon,  Nicolaus 
of  Cusa,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Copernicus,  Vesalius, 
Telesio,  Severinus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Bnmo,  Gilbert, 
Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Harvey.  The  mental  horizon 
had  been  widened  equally  with  the  physical  horizoB : 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  invention  of 
printing  were  stiU  novelties  to  the  world  into  which 
Bacon  was  bom.  There  seemed  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  wealth,  of  happiness,  of  knowledge, 
within  man's  reach.  In  Bacon's  view  it  was  tne 
last  of  these,  knowledge,  that  was  to  be  the  means 
of  gaining  the  other  two  :  and  from  the  beginning 
of  his  maturer  life  he  set  himself  the  task  of  show- 
ing men  how  the  knowledge,  which  was  also  power, 
was  to  be  attained.  At  25  he  wrote  an  essay  on 
the  subject  which  he  caUed  the  'Greatest  Birth  of 
Time'  (Temporis  Partus  Maximus),  and,  six  years 
later,  sent  to  Burghley  the  letter  in  which  occur 
the  famous  words,  '  I  confess  I  have  as  vast  con- 
templative ends  as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends :  for 
I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province' 
{Letters  and  Life,  i.  108  f.).  In  the  fragment  called 
de  Interpretatwne  Naturae  Proasmium  (complete 
ed.  iii.  518),  he  describes  his  qualifications  for  the 
task : 

•  For  myself,  I  found  that  I  was  fitted  for  nothing  so  well  as  for 
the  study  of  Truth  ;  as  having  a  mind  nimble  and  versatile  enough 
to  catch  the  resemblances  of  things  (which  is  the  chief  pointX 
and  at  the  same  time  steady  enougii  to  fix  and  distinguish  their 
suVitler  differences  ;  as  being  gifted  by  nature  with  desire  to  8eek« 
patience  to  doubt,  fondness  to  meditate,  slowness  to  assert, 
readiness  to  reconsider,  carefulness  to  dispose  and  set  in  order ; 
and  as  being  a  man  that  neither  affects  what  is  new  nor  admires 
what  is  old,  and  that  hates  every  kind  of  imposture.  So  I 
thought  my  nature  had  a  kind  of  familiarity  and  relationship 
with  Truth  '  (Spedding's  tr.,  Letters  and  Li/e,  iii.  85). 

This  is  no  mere  bombast,  for  tliese  were  strictly 
the  real  qualities  of  Bacon's  mind  when  face  U> 
face  with  the  facts  of  nature.  Truth  became  the 
passion  of  his  life — or  rather  the  discovery  of  truth, 
for  truth  itself  he  regarded  rather  as  a  means  to 
man's  advancement  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  From 
t  he  first  he  set  before  him  as  his  goal  the  Kingdom  or 
Empire  of  Man — Eegnum  Homiiiis — the  dominion 
of  man  over  nature,  and,  through  this  power,  the 
increase  of  his  happiness  and  his  dignity.  In  this 
sense,  no  doubt,  he  was  the  true  forerunner  of  the 
Utilitarians  in  England.  Of  Salomon's  House — 
the  college  which  was  the  '  eye  '  of  the  kingdom  of 
New  Atlantis—it,  is  said  :  '  'The  end  of  our  founda- 
tion is  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  secret  motions 
of  things  ;  and  the  enlarging  of  the  boundsof  human 
empire,  to  the  effecting  of  cdl  things  possible.' 

In  Bacon's  design  the  Instauratio  Magna  was  to 
consist  of  six  parts,  only  one  of  which,  the  first, 
was  completed  by  him.  The  parts  are  as  follows  : 
(1)  Partitiones  Scientiarum :  classification  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  distribution  of  inquiries  among 
them,  a  map  of  the  conquests  already  made,  and 
a  survey  of  the  unoccupied  lands.  (2)  Novum 
Organum,  sive  Indicia  de  Interpretations  Natures  : 
the  new  method  of  discovery,  or  suggestions  on  the 
interpretation  of  nature,  by  which  the  old  and 
futile  method  of  'anticipating'  nature  was  to  be 
displaced.  (3)  Phcenomena  Univcrsi :  tables  of 
facts,  the  results  of  observation  and  experiment, 
on  which  philosophy  (or  science)  was  to  be  built 
up.  (4)  Scala  Intellectus  sive  Filum  Labyrinthi : 
'  the  ladder  of  the  intellect,'  or  '  clue  of  the  laby- 
rinth,' was  to  consist  in  examples,  types,  or  iiuHlels 
of  the  method  in  actual  working,  concrete  applica- 
tions of  Bacon's  inductive  scheme.  (5)  Prudromi, 
sive  Anticipationes  Philosophies Secundce  :  anticipa- 
tions of  the  new  philosophy,  before  the  latter  should 
have  been  completed,  a  kind  of  foretaste,  or,  b» 
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Bacon  snggests,  a  kind  of  interest  before  the  prin- 
cipal is  produced.  The  last  part  (6),  Philosophia 
Secunda,  or  Scientia  Activa,  was  to  be  the  final 
completion  and  crowning  of  the  whole  structure. 
Bacon  himself  was  merely  laying  the  foundations, 
it  was  to  be  left  to  others  to  tiniah  ;  indeed,  it  could 
only  he  the  work  of  many  hands  and  brains.  Bacon 
long  hoped  for  royal  support  for  his  cause  ;  he  con- 
stantlv  writes  as  if  he  desired  wealth  and  position 
only  that  he  might  have  more  infiuenie  and  author- 
ity in  promuIj,'ating  his  ideas.  He  was  to  be  the 
bell-ringer,  who  is  '  first  up,  to  call  others  to 
church,  the  man  who  sounds  the  clarion,  but 
enters  not  into  the  battle.  His  hope  was  in  a 
Society  such  as  he  describes  in  New  Atlantis,  and 
such  as  the  Royal  Society  became  soon  after  his 
day — a  body  of  workers  directing  their  powers  of 
observ-ation  and  inference  upon  limited  fields  of 
inquiry,  after  the  first  great  collection  of  facts  has 
been  made.  In  one  passage  he  anticipates  that 
the  future  judgment  passed  upon  him.self  would  be 
that  he  did  no  great  things,  but  simply  made  less 
account  of  the  things  that  were  accounted  great 
{Nov.  Orfj.  i.  Aph.  97). 

( 1 )  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  Bacon's  classi- 
fication of  the  Sciences  in  full,  although  it  is 
important  in  the  history  of  scientific  method.  It 
appears  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  the  de 
Aumnentis,  and  the  Descriptio  Glubi  Intellectualis, 
with  certain  variations.  The  ground  of  division 
is  the  radically  false  one  of  the  human  mental 
faculties — Memory,  Imagination,  Reason.  Thus 
the  branches  of  knowledge  are  classified  under  three 
heads :  History  (corresponding  to  Memory,  and 
dealing  with  Individuals),  Poutiy  (corresponding 
to  Imagination,  and  also  dealing  with  Individuals), 
and  Philosophy  (corresponding  to  Reason,  dealing 
with  General  Notions  or  Universals).  Poetry  is 
merely  feigned  history.  'As  all  knowledge  is  the 
exercise  and  work  of  the  mind,  so  poesy  may  be 
regarded  as  its  sport.  In  philosophy  the  mind  is 
bound  to  things,  in  poesy  it  is  released  from  that 
bond,  and  wanders  forth,  and  feigns  what  it  pleases ' 
(complete  ed.  v.  G03).  The  term  '  Philosophy '  with 
Bacon  covers  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as 
Philosophy  in  the  narrow  sense.  Parallel  to  the 
three  divisions  of  Rational  or  Acquired  Knowledge 
are  those  of  Theology,  or  Revealed  Knowledge. 
Like  Locke,  Bacon  regarded  the  senses  as  the 
ultimate  and  only  source  of  natural  knowledge ; 
the  notions  of  science  are  abstracted  from  sense- 
Impressions  by  composition  and  division  according 
to  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  evidence  of  the  things 
themselves  (ift.  i.  494).  Bacon  anticipates  modern 
methods  in  his  insistence  on  keeping  close  to 
nature,  and  in  his  suggestion  that  Natural  History 
should  take  special  account  of  aberrations  and 
monsters,  i.e.  pathological  or  morbid  phenomena, 
ind  also  of  the  iiioducts  of  human  art,  as  well  as  of 
Hie  normal  anil  unmodified  phenomena  of  Nature. 
In  other  words,  he  insisted  both  on  the  unity  of 
Nature,  on  the  identity  in  substance  of  the  natural 
and  the  artificial,  and  on  the  value  to  science  of  a 
knowledge  of  limiting  cases  and  borderland  pheno- 
mena (cf.  also  Nov.  Org.  ii.  2S,  30).  Philosojihy  or 
Science,  with  its  three  subdivisions — Divine  Philo- 
sophy or  Natural  Theology,  Philosophy  of  Nature, 
und  Philoso]iliy  of  Man — was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
Prima  Philosophia,  a  form  of  Metaphysics ;  the 
Sciences  were  to  be  'like  branches  of  a  tree  that 
meet  in  one  stem,  which  stem  grows  for  some  dis- 
tance entire  and  continimus  before  it  divides  itself 
Into  arms  and  houghs  '  (complete  ed.  i.  54U).  It  was 
Intended  by  Bacon  to  deal  with  two  sets  of  subjects  : 
\a)  the  most  general  iirinciples,  those  which  are 
common  to  several  of  the  sciences,  and  (i)  the  'ad- 
ventitious conditions  of  essences,'  such  as  Much- 
Little,    Like  -  Unlike,    Possible  -  Impossible.    The 


second  part  was  to  be  a  kind  of  Teleology  ;  it  was 
to  give  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the  distribution 
of  Much-Little,  etc. — why  there  is  much  of  one 
thing,  little  of  another.  In  other  words,  Prima 
Philosophia  was  to  take  the  parts  which  are  played 
now  by  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  on  the  other.  Meta- 
physics was  also  to  form  one  of  the  divisions  (Physics 
being  the  other)  of  the  Speculative  part  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  or  that  which  was  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  things.  Physics  was  to  deal  with  the 
Efficient  and  Material  Causes,  Metaphysics  with  the 
Formal  and  Final  Causes.  The  latter  Bacon  there- 
fore excluded  from  Physics,  but  not  from  Natural 
Philosophy  itself.  '  The  inc^uisition  of  Final  Causes 
is  barren,  and,  like  a  virgin  consecrated  to  God, 
produces  nothing,'  he  said  in  the  de  Aug.  (iii.  ch.  5). 
According  to  Fowler,  Bacon  meant  not  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  useless,  but  that  knowing 
the  purpose  or  end  an  object  serves  does  not  help 
us  to  produce  the  object,  which  is  the  true  aim  of 
Science. 

Tlie  Classification,  with  its  wealth  of  sub- 
divisions, details,  appendixes,  should  be  studied, 
as  showing  the  remarkable  comprehensiveness, 
fertility,  and  penetration  of  Bacon's  mind.  It  has, 
of  course,  been  superseded  by  the  actual  advance 
of  the  Sciences  themselves,  in  many  instances  along 
different  lines  from  those  anticipated  by  Bacon, 
but  it  is  still  fruitful  of  suggestion  in  this  age  of 
specialists. 

(2)  The  second  part  of  the  Instauratio,  to  which 
the  Novum  Organum  belongs,  and  which  remains 
incomplete,  was  to  reveal  the  New  Logic  of  Dis- 
covery. It  was  to  dilier  from  the  ordinary  Logic 
in  three  things — its  end,  its  methods  of  proof,  its 
principles  of  inquiry.  Its  end  was  to  be,  not  argu- 
ments, but  arts  ;  its  method,  not  syllogism,  but 
induction  ;  its  principles,  not  the  first  notions  of 
the  mind,  or  the  immediate  data  of  the  senses,  but 
notions  duly  abstracted  by  the  mind  purified  of  its 
errors  and  prejudices,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
things  themselves  (complete  ed.  i.  135  ff. ). 

Bacon's  influence  on  scientific  method  has  lain 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he  showed  so  clearly  and 
incisively  the  errors  and  the  psychological  sources 
of  the  errors  to  which  inquirers  are  liable,  and  to 
which  they  had  before  his  day  so  conspicuously 
fallen  victims.  The  mind  must  become  as  far  as 
possible  a  tabula  abrasa,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true  mirror 
of  Nature  ;  to  this  end  it  must  first  be  cleared  of  its 
piej udiccs  or  preconceptions.  The  famous  doctrine 
of  the  Idola  (ox  '  phantoms')  of  the  mind  (see  Nov. 
Org.  i.  Aph.  38-70,  and  the  Distrib.  Operii)  classifies 
these  as  :  (1)  Idola  Tribus,  Phantoms  of  the  Tribe, 
or  those  common  to  all  men ;  (2)  Idola  Specns, 
Phantoms  of  the  Cave,  those  which  depend  on  the 
nature,  character,  or  training  of  the  individual  ; 
(3)  Idola  Fori,  Phantomsof  the  Market-place,  those 
that  spring  from  words,  the  counters  whicli  men 
exchange  so  carelessly  in  society,  but  which  so 
often  are  false  coins,  suggesting  a  value  which  does 
not  exist;  (4)  Idola  Thentri,  I'hantunis  of  the 
Theatre,  which  inchide  the  false  iihiiosophies,  the 
Sophistical,  the  Empirical,  and  the  Suiierstitious 
(sec  also  the  Hcdargutio  Philoso/ihiarum  and  the 
Vogifata  el  Visa),  which  had  held  the  stage  of 
thought  until  Bacon's  time,  and  which,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show,  were  mere  vain  imaginations,  fan- 
tastic sliows,  neither  realities  nor  copies  of  reality  ; 
this  is  the  idea  unilei  lying  the  t<'rm  'Theatre.' 
But  the  mind,  once  cleared,  would  only  grow 
another  croji  of  weeds  if  left  to  itself  {intellectus 
sibi  pcrniin.ius).  How  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  to 
spring,  to  branch  and  to  blossom  in  the  mind,  it  is 
tlie  purpose  of  the  Method  to  show.  It  was  to 
be  purely  mechanical  :  '  My  way  of  discovering 
sciences  goes  far  to  level  men's  wits,  and  leaves  but 
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little  to  their  individual  excellence,  because  it 
performs  everything  by  the  surest  rules  and  de- 
monstrations '  (Nov.  Org.  i.  Aph.  122).  The  steps 
are  (a)  the  collection  of  facts  in  the  Natural  and 
Experimental  History,  (6)  the  arrangement  of 
these  facts  according  to  Topics  or  Natures.  Bacon 
thought  Nature  was  like  a  printed  book,  containing 
many  and  varied  combinations  of  a  few  simple 
natures  or  elementary  qualities  or  forces.  Given 
the  knowledge  of  these,  the  book  might  be  read  by 
any  one.  Further,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
each  nature  is  a  limitation  or  'mode'  of  some 
more  general  nature,  irrespective  of  the  supposed 
simplicity  of  the  former  nature.  This  more  general 
nature  is  the  Farm.  At  other  times,  however,  the 
'  form '  seems  to  mean  the  nature  itself  which  is 
being  inquired  into,  i.e.  its  essence,  or  simple  state, 
when  apart  from  the  many  other  natures  with 
which  it  is  combined  in  things.  Thus  the  '  form  ' 
of  heat  is  something  which  is  common  to  all 
instances  of  heat,  diverse  as  these  may  be  in  other 
respects,  and  which  is  absent  from  all  instances 
from  which  heat  is  absent.  According  to  Fowler 
[Nov.  Or^.'  Introd. ),  Bacon's  'Form'  sometimes 
means  Essence  or  Definition,  at  pther  times  Cause  or 
Lau!  of  Production  ('  verae  rerum  diti'erentia','  '  res 
ipsissima,'  'natura  alia  quae  sit  cum  natura  data 
convertibilis  et  tamen  sit  limitatio  nature  notioris,' 
'  fons  emanationis,' '  lex  actus  puri,'  etc.,  Nov.  Org. 
i.  75,  ii.  1,  2,  4).  Both  of  these  conceptions  are  con- 
tained in  the  modem  idea  of  Cause.  Thus,  in  his 
own  remarkable  example  of  the  working  of  his 
method,  he  shows  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  motion,  a 
motion  of  restrained  or  checked  expansion,  in  the 
smaller  particles  of  a  body  {Nov.  Org.  ii.  20)  ;  this 
motion  would  be  the  'form'  of  heat,  i.e.  its  state- 
ment would  give  the  definition  of  heat,  and  its 
S reduction  would  mean  the  production  of  heat, 
feedless  to  say,  it  was  the  latter  result,  operation, 
that  Bacon  aimed  at,  although  he  held  that  Li";ht- 
bringing  experiments  should  be  tried  rather  than 
Fruit-bringing,  in  the  first  instance. 

(3)  The  third  step  in  the  Method  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Material,  for  a  given  nature  or  quality, 
into  certain  Tables  as  a  basis  for  Induction — Tables 
of  Essence  or  Presence,  i.e.  of  instances  which  agree 
in  the  presence  of  the  given  quality,  e.g.  all  cases 
and  kinds  of  heat ;  2'ables  of  Deviation,  or  of 
AbseTice,  i.e.  negative  instances,  or  instances,  anal- 
ogous to  the  affirmative  instances,  in  which  the 
nature  is  absent ;  and  Tables  of  Degrees  or  Com- 
parison, instances  in  which  the  nature  occurs  in 
varying  degrees. 

(4)  The  fourth  step  was  to  be  the  Exclusion  of 
all  those  natures  wiiich  are  either  absent  when 
the  given  nature  is  present  (by  the  first  Table), 
present  when  the  latter  is  absent  (by  the  second 
Table),  or  which  increase  when  the  given  nature 
decreases,  or  vice  versa  (by  the  third  Table). 
And  it  is  on  the  application  of  E.vclusion  that 
Bacon  places  the  main  stress  of  his  Induction.  He 
expected  that  within  a  few  years  after  the  Experi- 
mental History  had  been  formed,  everything  would 
be  known  about  Nature  I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Exclusion  itself,  for  a  single  quality,  would  have 
been  an  endless  process. 

The  two  chief  flaws  in  Bacon's  Method  are  his 
erroneous  conception  of  the  simplicity  of  Nature, 
and  his  disregard  of  hypothe.sis,  of  the  scientific 
imagination,  as  a  source  of  '  probable  '  knowledge. 
Bacon  looked  for  certainty,  not  probability.  Yet 
he  recognizes  tlie  value  of  hypothesis,  first,  in  his 
own  Vxndemiatio  Prima,  or  First  Vintage — the 
example  he  gr.ves  of  an  anticipatory  induction 
(Nov.  Org.  ii.  20,  on  the  Form  of  Heat) ;  and 
secondly,  in  thi?  aids  to  Induction,  of  which  only 
one  class  were  dealt  with  by  him,  viz.  the  Pre- 
rogativcB  Inttantiarum,  or   Prerogative  Instances 


(ib.  ii.  21-51).  These  are  instances  such  as  throw 
light  more  readily  or  effectively  than  others  upon 
the  true  nature  of  a  quality ;  they  include  such 
well-known  terms  as  'Solitary,'  'Striking'  or 
'Glaring,'  'Parallel,'  'Limiting 'or  'Borderland,' 
and  'Crucial'  or  'Finger-post'  Instances.  It  is 
possible  to  say  that  his  statement  of  these  Preroga- 
tive Instances,  and  the  illustrations  he  gives,  have 
had  more  influence  upon  scientific  procedure  than 
his  Method  itself  has  had.  For  the  rest,  the  laws 
expressing  the  Forms  were  to  give  the  lowest  prin- 
ciples of  Induction,  from  which  men  were  to  rise, 
first,  to  Middle  Principles,  and  thence  to  the  Highest 
Principles ;  from  these,  and  from  these  only,  the 
Deduction  of  new  particulars  and  operations  was  to 
take  place  ;  they  were  to  express  the  verj-  heart  or 
marrow  of  Nature.  Such  axioms,  so  derived  and 
abstracted,  would.  Bacon  believed,  bring  whole 
'  flocks  of  works  '  in  their  train. 

Of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  intended  Instau- 
ratio.  Bacon  wrote  only  some  chapters  of  a 
description  of  the  Universe — the  Natural  and 
Experimental  History  —  in  the  History  of  the 
Winds,  of  Life  and  Death,  of  the  Dense  and  the 
Rare,  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  etc.  ;  but  it  was  not  a 
work  for  which  he  felt  himself  fitted,  and  much 
that  he  has  collected  is  absurd,  superstitious,  or 
unverified  report  from  unknown  or  untested  author- 
ities. Active  science  was  not  his  part  in  life.  But 
he  undertook  the  work  only  because  it  was  a  neces- 
sary preliminary,  and  he  could  get  no  others  to  do 
it  for  him.  It  remains  true  of  his  Method  as  a 
whole,  that  it  was  neither  so  novel  as  he  believed 
nor  so  effective  as  he  hoped.  No  discoveries  were 
made  by  its  use,  and  the  great  scientific  masters 
that  followed  him  employed  the  imagination  much 
more  than  his  doctrme  allowed.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise  ;  science  is  further  than  ever  from  Bacon's 
ideal,  viz.  that  of  a  method  which  any  one  whatever 
maj-  learn  and  apply.  At  the  same  time,  Bacon 
stands,  along  with  Aristotle,  as  one  of  the  '  masters 
of  those  who  know ' ;  he  stimulated,  if  he  did  not 
awaken,  the  passionate  devotion  to  Nature  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  truth  which  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  turopean  science  since  his  day.  Directly  or 
indirectly,  he  initiated  the  study  of  mental,  moral, 
and  social  phenomena  by  scientific  and  experimental 
methods.  He  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  English 
Empiricism,  and  of  the  French  Enlightenment.  A 
more  specific  claim  is  made  by  Fowler  (Francis 
Bacon,  p.  91 ) :  '  Inductive  Logic,  that  is,  the  system- 
atic analysis  and  arrangement  of  inductive  evidence, 
as  distinct  from  the  natural  induction  which  all 
men  practise,  is  almost  as  much  the  creation  of 
Bacon  as  Deductive  Logic  is  that  of  Aristotle.' 
And  of  both  Dean  Church  says  :  '  The  combination 
of  patient  and  careful  industry,  with  the  courage 
and  divination  of  genius,  in  doing  what  none  had 
done  before,  makes  it  equally  stupid  and  idle  to 
impeach  their  greatness'  (Bacon,  p.  204).  While 
ignorant  or  unappreciative  of  miay  of  the  great 
discoveries  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
Bacon's  remarkable  catholicity  of  interest  and  im- 
partial judgment  enabled  him  to  anticipate,  or  at 
least  to  foreshadow,  many  of  the  most  recent 
generalizations  of  science. 

Moral  Philosophy  Bacon  still  regarded  as  the 
Handmaid  of  Theology  ;  and  neither  in  his  division 
of  its  parts  (de  Augmejitis,  bk.  7)  nor  in  the  prac- 
tical rules  and  wisdom  of  the  Essat/s  is  he  ahead  of 
his  time.  In  Theology  he  was  whole-heartedly 
with  the  Moderate  party  in  his  Church  ;  he  de- 
fended toleration  both  by  his  voice  and  by  his  pen, 
but  he  preferred  Atheism  to  Superstition  (».«. 
Romanism).  Theoretically,  he  insisted  on  the  com- 
plete separation  between  Iheology  and  Philosophy 
or  Science,  between  Faith  and  Reason,  Revelation 
and  Natural  Experience,  just  as  in  Psychology  also 
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he  reco^ruized  in  tlie  soul  of  man  two  principles  or 
parts,  tlie  one  divine,  inspired,  immortal,  the  other 
animal,  created,  perisliinj; — a  doctrine  iidoiit«d  from 
Tele.sio,  but  ultimately  Aristotle's.  For  the  deeper 
questions  of  Metaphysics  or  of  Theology  he  had, 
however,  no  taste,  and  it  is  only  in  his  criticism  of 
his  predecessors  and  in  his  inspired  proclamation 
of  trie  New  Method  of  Discovery  that  he  has  in- 
fluenced the  thought  of  the  world. 

LlTERATURK. — I.  WoHKS. — The  Diost  Complete  and  accumte 
edition  is  Ihat  of  Ellis,  Spending,  and  Heath  (with  valuable  in- 
troductions), 7  vols.,  lS.i7-S0  (reprinted  1879-90).  Annotated 
editions  of  separate  works  are  :  Advancetnent  of  Learning  *,  by 
AldiB  W'ritjht,  1891;  \ovum  Organum'^,  by  Fowler,  1889; 
Essai/s,  bv  Whatelv  (1864),  Aldis  VVriifht  (1862X  Abbott  (1889), 
and  Reynolds  (IbDO). 

II.  i^V/-'K  — James  Spedding:,  Letters  and  Life  of  Francis 
Bacon,  7  vols.,  Lond.  18til-74,  Li/e  and  Tinu;s  of  Franeis  Uacon, 
2  vols.,  Lond.  187S,  and  Brejiiinjk  witli  a  Hemeirer ;  or,  Macatttay 
and  Bacon,  2  vols.,  I^ond.  lis-'l  ;  Macaulay,  'Essay  on  Bacon' 
{Edin.  Rev.  1837);  E.  A.  Abbott,  Bacon  and  E.-^sri.  Lond.  1877, 
and  Francis  Bacttn,  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Works,  1885; 
R.  W.  Church,  '  Bacon '  l,Eng.  Men  of  Letters),  Lond.  1SS4 ; 
T.  Fowler,  '  Francis  Bacon '  (Ewj.  Philosophers),  Ediji.  1881 ; 
John  Nichol,  Francis  Bacon,  llis  Life  and  Philosopbj/,2  vols., 
Edin.  18S8.  1889  (reprinted  1901) ;  Charles  de  RSmusat,  Bacon, 
sa  vie,  son  temps,  sa  philosophic '-i,  etc.,  Paris,  1877;  Sidney 
Lee,  Great  KtUjLixhmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  19114. 

III.  PBILnsuriir.  lIKTHuii.  atc— Ch.  Adam,  P/iilosuphie dt 
Ft.  Bacon,  Paris.  1890  ;  Barth^lemy  St-Hilaire.  iHude  sur  Fr. 
Bacon,  Paris.  Ihltu  ;  Kuno  Fischer,  Francis  Bacon  von  I'erulain, 
dw  Heal-phiiusopUie  und  ihre  Xr^italter,  1856  [2nd  ed.  1875  ;  Enp. 
tr.  by  John  0.\enford.  1S57J:  Efraim  Liljequist,  Om  Francis 
Bacon's  tito.'iofi,  t'psala,  1894  (with  special  reference  to  Bacon's 
Moral  Philosophy) ;  Hans  Natge,  i'eber  Francis  Bacons  For- 
menUhre,  Leipzig,  1891.  J.  L.  M'lNTYRK. 

BADARAYANA.— The  name  of  the  supposed 
author  of  the  Veddntii-  or  Brahma-sutras.  In 
Indian  tradition  he  also  bears  the  name  of  Vydsa, 
Vedavydsa,  or  Krsnn  Dvaipdynna  ;  but  nothing 
is  known  of  his  person  or  life.  Cf.  F.  Max  Miiller, 
Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  London,  1899, 
p.  153  tf.,  and  art.  VedXnta.  R.  Garbe. 

BAD(A)RINATH.— A  famons  temple  and  place 
of  pilgriiuat;e  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Vislinu- 
gani;a,  a  triliutary  of  the  Alakuandft  (wh.  see), 
in  Hritisli  Garlnval,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya,  lat.'  30°  44  15"  N.  ;  long.  79  30'  40"  E. 
The  place  takes  its  name  from  the  worship  of 
Vishnu  in  his  manifestation  as  Badarinatha  or 
BadariiiArayaiia,  '  Lord  of  the  badari  or  jujube 
tree'  {Zizy/ihus  jujubn),  which,  however,  does  not 
now  grow  there.  Probabljy  an  ancient  tree-cult  is 
here  associated  with  the  thermal  spring  close  by, 
which  suggested  the  sanctity  of  the  place  ;  and  it 
has  been  irom  time  immemorial  a  resort  of  pilgrims, 
the  merit  of  the  pilgrimage  being  enhanced  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  journey  to  the  spot.  The  temple 
U  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to  the  great  teacher 
Sankarficharya,  a  Malabar  Brahman,  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cent.  A.D.,  and 
was  the  leading  Brahmanical  mi.s.sionary  to  North- 
ern India.  But  the  building  has  been  repeatedly 
devastated  by  earthquakes  and  avalanches,  and 
the  present  temple  has  no  appearance  of  great 
antiquity. 

"The  idol  In  the  principal  temple,'  writes  Atkinson  {Uima- 
layan  Gazetteer,  iU.  24  (.),  '  is  formed  of  blacli  stone  or  marble 
alK)Ut  three  feet  hi^h.  It  is  usually  clothed  with  rich  pold 
brocade,  and  above  its  head  is  a  small  mirror  which  reflecte 
the  object*  from  the  outjiide.  In  front  are  several  lamps  always 
burning,  and  a  table  also  covered  with  brocade.  To  the  right 
are  images  of  Narand  Narayana,  and  on  the  left  those  of  Kuvera 
and  Narada  The  idol  is  adorned  with  one  Jewel,  a  diamond  of 
mo<lerate  size,  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead,  whilst  the  whole 
of  the  jiroperlies,  including  dresses,  eatini;  vessels,  and  other 
paraphernalia  are  not  worth  more  than  Us.  .SOni)  (t;i;i3).' 

'  A  good  deal  of  ostentatious  attention  is  piiiil  n  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  idol  at  Badari.  It  is  dailv  pro\  i-;.  d  witn  meals, 
which  are  placed  before  it ;  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  are  then 
closed,  and  the  idol  is  left  to  consume  its  meals  in  quietness. 
The  doors  are  not  opened  again  till  aft«r  sunset ;  and  at  a 
late  hour,  its  bed  being  prepared  by  the  attendants,  the  doors 
are  again  closed  until  uiorrnng.  The  vessels  in  which  the  idol 
!■  aerved  are  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  large  establishment  of 
ier\'ants  Is  kept  up,  both  male  and  female,  the  latter  as  dancing- 
firla  an  1  mistresMS  of  the  celibat«  priest*.     The  only  penont 


who  have  acoess  to  the  Inner  apartments  are  the  servants,  and 
no  one  but  the  R&wal  himself  is  allowed  to  touch  the  idol '  (^6.). 

The  temple  is  closed  in  November,  and  the 
treasure  and  valuable  utensils  are  shut  up  in  a 
vault  beneath  the  shrine,  after  which  all  the  estab- 
lishment retires  to  a  lower  valley  in  the  hills.  As 
a  rule,  from  November  until  the  end  of  May  the 
temple  is  covered  with  snow.  The  idol  itself  is  said 
to  have  been  miraculously  discovered  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and,  as  it  bears  scarcely  any  resemblance 
to  tlie  human  form  and  exhibits  obvious  traces  of 
having  been  worn  by  water  action,  this  seems  pro- 
bable. As  an  illustration  of  the  miraculous  powers 
attributed  to  the  image,  it  is  said  that  a  Sonar,  or 
goldsmith,  visited  the  shrine,  and,  finding  that  his 
iron  ring  on  touching  the  image  became  gold, 
cut  oil'  one  of  the  god  s  fingers  for  his  private  use. 
But  the  stump  began  to  ooze  with  unmistakable 
blood,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  Sonar  dares 
to  approach  the  shrine  and  risk  incurring  the  judg- 
ment which  befell  the  sinner,  who  was  immediately 
struck  blind  (Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  North- 
We.stern  Provinces  and  Oudh,  iv.  340). 

The  close  connexion  of  the  temple  and  its  ritual 
with  Southern  Iiulift  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
principal  priests  are  Naniburi  or  Nanibutiri  Brah- 
mans  from  Malabar,  the  head  man  of  whom  is 
called  Kaval  (Skr.  rajn-kitla,  '  king's  family ').  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  succession  in  the  event  of 
the  illness  or  death  of  the  Raval,  a  disciple  (chela) 
is  always  in  attendance  to  take  his  place.  For- 
merly the  priests  were  supposed  to  Le  celibate, 
but  they  excuse  their  failure  to  maintain  this  rule 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  almost  altogether  broken 
off  their  connexion  with  Southern  India.  The  chief 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine,  which  can  be  reached  only 
after  a  dangerous  and  difficult  journey,  are  Yogin 
[q.v.)  and  Bairagin  (y.r.)  ascetics.  Every  twelfth 
year,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  is 
neld  the  Kumbha  fair,  and  the  Adhkumbha,  or  'half 
Kumbha,'  every  sixth  year.  On  these  occasions 
the  shrine  is  visited  by  large  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

Literature.  —  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  iii.  23  flf. ; 
Traill,  Statistical  Account  of  Eumaun,  ed.  Batten,  p.  67; 
Punjab  Notes  and  Queries,  iv.  196.  For  a  lull  account  of  the 
Nambutiri  Brahmans  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  see  Fawcett,  BtU- 
letin  of  the  Madras  Museum,  iii.  pt.  L  33  ff. 

W.  Crooke. 

BADGES.— I.  Totem  marks  and  tribal  bade^es. 
— The  earliest  and  most  wide-spread  use  of  badges 
was  their  employment  on  the  persons  of  men  ; 
among  savage  peoples  every  man  bore  on  his  body 
his  totemic  mark,  in  addition  to  his  tribal  badge. 
These  two  are  quite  distinct ;  the  totem  mark, 
which  is  by  far  the  more  ancient,  was  intended  to 
indicate  the  totem  from  which  the  bearer  believed 
himself  to  be  descended,  so  that  all  the  members 
of  the  same  stock  were  recognized  by  their  totem 
mark.  It  was  a  later  stage  in  civilization  when  a 
number  of  stocks,  or  clans,  joined  together,  and 
thus  brought  about  the  formation  of  tribes ;  the 
communities  which  were  so  formed  were  differ- 
entiated from  each  other  by  their  tribal  badge. 
The  religious  significance  of  these  badges  must  at 
one  time  have  lieen  very  great ;  for,  though  the 
totem  mark  was  not  originally  religious  in  charac- 
ter, yet  with  the  develoimient  of  the  religious 
instinct  it  became  so  in  process  of  time. 

'  A  totem  tribe — which  is  not  necessarily  a  local  unity  ...  Is 
one  in  w  liich  the  belief  that  all  iiicniliers  of  the  tribe  are  of  one 
blood  is  a-ssociafed  with  a  conviction,  more  or  less  religious  in 
character,  tliat  the  life  of  the  tribe  is  in  some  mysterious  way 
derived  from  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  more  rarely  some  other 
natural  object.' 

'Totem  tribesmen  in  savage  countries  often  afTect  %  resem- 
blance to  their  sacred  aninml,  even  at  the  cost  of  slight  mutila- 
tions ;ind  other  self-inllicted  deformitie.s.  In  other  cases  stocks 
are  distinguished  by  tlie  patterns  of  tlieir  tattooing,  which  there 
is  reason  to  heliive  were  in  many  cases  originally  meant  as  ruda 
pictorial  representations  of  the  totem.'  • 

*  Robert«OD  Smith,  Kinship''  (1M8X  pp.  217  (.,  Ul. 
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Some  examples  of  these  totemic  badges  are  as 
follows.  Among  the  Omahas,  a  North  American 
tribe,  the  Buffalo  clan  wear  two  locks  of  hair  in 
imitation  of  horns ;  the  meoibers  of  another 
Buffalo  clan  '  wear  a  crest  of  hair  about  two  inclies 
long,  standing  erect  and  extending  from  ear  to  ear ; 
this  is  in  imitation  of  the  back  of  a  buffalo.'  A 
bird  clan  among  the  same  people  'leave  a  little 
hair  in  front,  over  the  forenead,  for  a  bUl,  and 
some  at  the  back  of  the  head,  for  the  bird's  tail, 
with  much  over  each  ear  for  the  wings.'  The 
Bakotas,  in  Africa,  knock  out  the  upper  front 
teeth  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  be  like  oxen ;  the 
Mangangas  chip  their  teeth  in  order  to  make  them 
resemble  those  of  a  cat  or  a  crocodile.*  Tatuings, 
cicatrices,  and  the  like  are  now  often  of  a  merely 
ornamental  character,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
originally  they  always  denoted  soraetliing  more 
specific ;  the  fact  that  they  are  very  frequently 
made  at  initiation  ceremonies  is  signihcant.t  The 
tribal  badge,  as  indicating  kinship  with  a  god,  was 
probably  a  religious  emblem  from  the  beginning. 

2.  Totem  dress.— A  badge  of  a  ditlereut  kind, 
but  lineally  descended  from  the  totem  badge,  is 
that  which  indicates  being  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  a  totem-god  ;  this  is  the  totem  dress.  It 
is  represented  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  the 
principle  underlying  each  is  the  same,  namely,  that 
of  effecting  a  resemblance  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  totem-god,  and  thus  ensuring  his  protection. 
Association  of  ideas,  not  reason,  is  what  guides 
men  in  the  stage  of  undeveloped  civilization  in  these 
things.  It  is  at  the  great  crises  of  life,  such  as 
initiation,  marriage,  and  death,  that  these  badges 
are  assumed ;  for  example,  among  many  savage 
peoples,  when  a  youth  is  definitely  made  a  member 
of  his  tribe  by  being  initiated  into  the  tribal  mys- 
teries, he  is  dressed  or  painted  or  otherwise  made 
to  resemble  the  totem — or  god,  as  the  case  may  be 
— by  some  means  or  other ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is 
brouglit  into  closer  contact  than  usual  with  it. 
The  custom  of  which  Lucian  gives  an  example 
is  probably  connected  with  this  : 

'  When  a  man  intends  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Hierapolis,  he 
offers  up  a  sheep  and  ents  some  of  its  flesh.  He  then  kneels 
down  and  draws  its  head  over  his  own  head,  and  prays  at  the 
same  time  to  his  god.'  I 

3.  Secret  Society  badge.— Of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character  are  the  badges  worn  among  certain 
savage  peoples  to  indicate  membership  of  a  secret 
society.  Among  the  most  striking  examples  of 
this  category  are  the  leaf  or  flower  badges  of  the 
various  tamnte  as.sociations  which  exist  in  the 
Banks  Islands  and  the  neighboujing  Torres  group. 
Here  the  badge  is  usually  worn  on  the  hei5,  the 
distinctive  flower  or  leaf  being  stuck  in  the  !iair.§ 
To  a.ssume  the  badge  without  being  a  member  of 
the  tnmafe  is  an  offence  against  the  society,  and  is 
punished  according  to  the  power  and  position  of 
the  society  offended.  II 

4.  Analogous  customs  among  Semites. — What 
ha.s  been  said  may  be  paralleled  by  analogous 
cvistoms  among  races  within  the  Semitic  area. 
While  direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
totem  badge  among  the  Semites  is  wanting,  tliere 
are  a  go^id  number  of  data  to  be  L'atliereci  from 
\arion3  sor.rces  which  suggest  that  examples  of 

•  Frazer,  T.lcmism  (1887),  p.  27 f.,  where  many  other  ex- 
amples are  ^nven. 

t  Cf.,  e.g.,  Kaherlandt.  SfitiheUungen  der  anUtrop.  Ges,  in 
»'ir:n,  XV.  (1SS5)  p.  63  ff.;  lirough  Smj-th,  Aboru/ines  of 
rittoria  (ISTs).  i.  206,  ii.  313  ;  Frazer,  op.  dl.  p.  2!) ;  Lan^-, 
Vodern  Jt!ithn:.mj  (ISflV),  |i.  71 ;  A.  W.  Howitt.,  Tht  Xatire 
I'rHitt  of  SmitheiuH  ^  iMtroiia  (1904),  pp.  619-aS8,  058 1.,  7433. 

1  (U  Dea  .S;/riu,  56. 

§  OniameTiUti-Mis  of  this  kind  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
head  decorations  of  the  most  varied  character  worn  to  indi(;ate 
«ucce.ss  in  battle  and  the  like.  i.e.  honorific  badi-es ;  for  ex- 
amples of  these  see  R.  Andree,  Elhnographxtcht  ParalUten  uiui 
VergUicht,  Stuttcart  nS78),  p.  190 1. 

I  Codrington,  The  *f/an<-n<mj(lS91),  pp.  75,  76.  87. 


this  must  at  one  time  have  existed  among  them. 
Thus  among  the  Aral)s  every  tribe  has  its  icasm 
{'tribal  mark'),  which  is  branded  on  its  cattle;* 
this  is  paralleled  by  the  custom  of  the  Bechuanas, 
who  mark  the  ears  of  their  cattle  with  an  incision 
wliich  resembles  the  open  jaws  of  a  crocodile,  one  of 
their  totems.t  The  Indian  hook-cross,  ox  swastika 
— wliatever  its  origin — was  likewise  a  badge  of 
ownership,  which  was  branded  on  the  ears  of  the 
cattle.*  The  same  custom,  though  the  badge  was 
different,  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Icelanders, 
by  the  Madagascans,  Somalis,  etc.  ;§  as  regards 
the  Romans,  (Tolumella  gives  the  following  testi- 
mony :  '  His  etiam  diebus  maturi  agni,  et  reliqtii 
fittus  pecudum,  nee  minus  majora  quadrupedia 
cliaractere  signari  debent.'  ||  These,  and  many 
other  examples  that  might  be  given,  doubtless  all 
descend  from  similar  origins. 

Such  analogous  instances  among  peoples,  some 
of  whom  still  use  totem  badges  on  their  persons, 
suggest  the  probability  that  originally  the  wasm 
amuiig  the  Arabs  was  branded  on  the  tribesmen  as 
well  as  on  their  cattle  ;1I  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Lucian,  all  the  SjTians  bore 
stiffiimta  of  religious  significance  on  their  wrist 
or  necii.**  Just  as  the  cattle  were  marked  with 
the  badge  of  ownership,  so,  one  may  reasonably 
surmise,  in  earlier  days  men  were  marked  with  the 
badge  of  their  god  to  denote  that  they  belonged  to 
hiui  and  were  under  bis  protection.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  fugitive  slaves  who  fled  for  sanctuary 
to  the  Heradeum  at  the  fish-curing  sUation  near 
the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  were  dedicated  by 
being  tatued  with  sacred  marks,  and  were  thus 
made  over  to  the  god,  so  that  they  coald  not  be 
reclaimed  by  their  master,  tt  Among  the  Semites 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  all  marks  upon 
the  body,  within  the  categories  referred  to,  were 
badges  of  relationship  either  to  a  god  or  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  The  nature  of  these  relationships  differed, 
of  course.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  denoted  ownership  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
both  types  of  relationship  go  b.ack  to  a  common 
original,  viz.  the  totemic  badge,  tt  Perhaps  one 
maj'  conceive  the  sequence  of  ideas  and  practice  to 
have  been,  roughly  speaking,  something  of  this 
kind.  The  totem  formed  the  background  ;  from 
this  arose  the  totem  mark,  or  badge  of  kinship 
with  the  totem ;  the  next  step  would  be  the  de- 
velopment of  totem  guds,  necessarily  conceived  of 
as  tribal  ancestors,  to  whom  worshippers  would 
dedicate  themselves  by  stigmatization ;  closely 
related  to  the  latter  would  be  the  mourning 
custom  known  as  '  cuttings  for  the  dead,'  which 
was  a  remnant  of  part  of  the  ritual  connected  with 
ancestor-worship.  Thus  the  badge  of  kinship 
became  the  god's  mark  of  o\vnership.  Regarding 
the  relationsJdp  between  the  god  and  his  worship- 
pers there  were  always  reciprocal  duties  ;  in  return 
for  worship,  and  all  that  this  implied,  the  god  was 
bound  to  look  after  his  people.  It  was  always, 
therefore,  a  question  of  covenant,  and  the  stigma- 
tization liecame  thus  the  badge  of  the  covenant 
between  the  god  and  his  worshippers.  This  is 
brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  Semitic 
root  is  the  same  for '  mark '  and  '  covenant '  (cf.  the 

•  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship^,  p.  247;  Burckhardt,  SoUg  an 
the  Vedouiu.^  and  V.'aKdbys  (IS30),  p.  112 f. ;  see,  in  tlie  latter 
work,  the  plates  c^nt-aining  a  larjre  number  of  these  marks. 

♦  E.  Casalis,  I^s  ISoiSotitos  (ISiiit).  p.  221. 

J  R.  Andree,  Ethiiog.  Par.  und  I  ergUiehe  (new  ser.)  (18S9), 
pp.  75,  7G. 

§  ib,  p.  77 ft.,  where  many  examples  are  given. 

I  de  He  rtiMica,  xi.  2,  quoted  by  A.  L.  J.  MichelMn,  DU 
Uatigimtrke  (lb.^3),  p.  17. 

•1  C(.  l!ol.ertsonSuiith,ffi(u/.i>',p.248;  Wetzstein, TwAandi 
der  Brrl.  anthrojiol.  Get.  xiv.  (1877). 

••  de  Den  .Syn'o,  59. 

tt  Heru.lotus,  ii.  113;  ct  Robertson  Smith,  Baligian  <>/  Ust 
Stmxl,^-,  p.  14S. 

t:  Cf.  Andre«,  op.  eit.  p.  S2S. 
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Arabic  tharat,  '  a  mark,'  and  sfiar(,  '  a  covenant ' ; 
cf.  Gn  9"  31«»).»  On  the  analogy  of  this  badge  of 
covenant  between  a  god  and  his  people  arose 
that  of  a  covenant  between  man  and  man.  Among 
the  Arabs,  when  two  men  made  a  covenant,  they 
inflicted  a  wound  in  their  flesh,  either  in  the  hand 
or  arm,  and  drank  each  other's  blood,  t  It  is  true 
that  the  reciprocal  blood-drinking  constituted  the 
central  act,  but  the  mark  left  on  the  person  of 
each  party  to  the  covenant  was  the  visible  badge 
of  the  covenant.! 

What  has  been  said  may  be  illustrated  by  some 
Old  Testament  data.  We  shall  not  expect  to  find 
here  any  reference  to  marks  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  directly  totemic,  for  it  is  only  remnants 
of  the  later  stages,  referred  to  above,  that  we  come 
across  in  the  OT  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  existence 
of  animal  names  of  clans  and  men  §  suggests  the 
probability  that  totemism  existed  among  the  early 
ancestors  of  the  Israelites.  Circumcision  was  the 
badge  of  the  covenant  between  Jahweh  and  His 
worshippers  (cf.  Gn  17'*).  Originally  it  must  have 
denoted  something  else.  This  is  proved  by  the 
very  wide  observance  of  the  custom  by  a  great 
variety  of  peoples,  ||  and  more  especially  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
the  rite  came  to  the  Israelites  through  Egypt  ;1I 
but  to  the  Israelites  it  became  the  distinguisliing 
mark  of  JaUweh's  ownership.  Belonging  to  the 
same  category  was  the  prophet's  badge.  The  story 
preserved  in  1  K  20"'*'  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  badge.  As  the  prophets  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Jahweh  in  a  special 
manner,  a  badge  peculiar  to  their  order  in  early  times 
would  be  appropriate  enough.  Of  the  character  of 
this  badge  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  on  the  forehead  or  on  the  top  of  the 
head  (cf.  the  tonsure  of  later  days).  An  interesting 
parallel  is  the  Buddhist  badge  of  priesthood.  After 
having  served  his  novitiate,  the  candidate  goes 
through  the  ceremony  of  admission  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  he  kneels  before  the  idol,  and  '  three  small 
heaps  of  incense  are  laid  upon  his  forehead,  and 
these  are  set  fire  to.  The  man  must  kneel  till  the 
incense  heaps  bum  down,  and  thus  burn  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  head.  This  ordeal  is  repeated, 
as  the  man  rises  in  the  priesthood,  till  he  bears 
nine  scars  upon  his  scalp.'  **  The  distinctive  dress 
of  the  Israelite  prophet,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  badge  of  office,  is  paralleled  by  the  yellow  robe 
of  the  Buddhist  priest.  The  Taoist  priest  also 
wears  a  distinctive  dress,  which  difl'ers  from  that 
of  the  Buddhist  priest. 

'  Cuttings  for  the  dead '  (cf.  above)  are  mentioned 
in  Lv  192S  (cf.  21',  Dt  14').  In  the  last  passage  it 
says  :  '  Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  any 
baldness  [the  cognate  Arabic  root  means  '  wound  ] 
between  your  eyes  for  the  dead.'  The  custom  is 
prohibited  on  account  of  its  being  a  heathen  rito. 
From  this  it  is  permissible  to  assume  that  it  was 
both  ancient  and  widely  prevalent.  Cuttings  in 
the  body  such  as  those  mentioned  in  1  K  IS''-^  may 
perhaps  be  a  remnant  of  a  jiractico  whereby  a  god 
was,  in  times  of  great  emergencj',  reminded  of  the 
badge  denoting  liis  ownership,  and  thereby  called 
upon  to  fuUil  his  part  of  the  covenant. 

Badges  wliicli  may  also  have  at  one  time  pro- 

•  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship-,  p.  250. 

t  Wellhausen,  HesU  arab.  /ifiilent.^p.  126;  Doughty,  Travels 
in  Arab.  Des.  L  640,  u.  41  (188!i). 

I  On  aDother  covenant-stj^ti,  viz.  the  cairn,  see  Frazer,  in 
ArUhrop.  Kstai/t,  1907,  p.  131  IT. 

8  «.I7.  'the  house  of  Caleb'  (1  S  26»);  of.  the  'doj;  tribes' 
In  various  parts  of  Arabia;  see  Kobert«ou  Smith,  kinsUni'^, 
p.  233  ff. ;  *Akl)or  (2  K  22'-),  '  mouse  '  ;  I^vi,  '  antelope  ' ; 
Rachel,  'ewe' ;  see,  further,  Robertson  Smith  in  JPh  ix.  (1879) 
p.  76  ff . 

I  See,  t.g.,  Frazer,  "The  Origin  of  Circumcision,'  In  Tht  In- 
dependent  Review  (Not.  Ift04). 

H  U(.  Stade,  liibliacht  'fheulngie  des  47(1906),  p.  46. 

"Deans,  in  Hzpos.  Time»,  xviil  (Dec.  li)0«)p.  144. 


claimed  Jahweh's  ownership  were  the  'sign'  on 
the  hand  and  the  '  memorial '  between  the  eyes 
mentioned  in  Ex  13"'  "  (cf.  Rev  20*).  These  must 
originally  have  been  marks  cut  into  the  hands  and 
forehead,  and  were  preserved  perhaps  in  their 
original  form  only  by  the  prophetical  order ;  later 
on  the  'phylacteries  took  tlieir  place  (see  Dt  6' ll"* 
etc.).*  Lineally  descended  from  these,  too,  is  per- 
haps the  badge  referred  to  in  Job  31"  ('Lo,  here 
is  my  mark,  let  the  Almi^lity  answer  me').  The 
word  used  here  for  '  mark '  comes  from  the  root 
meaning  '  to  wound,'  and  it  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  Ezk  9*-',  the  reference  being  to  those  who 
are  true  to  God,  and  therefore  belong  to  Him. 

A  mark  of  an  entirely  different  character  is  the 
badge  of  the  manslayer,  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  OT,  in  reference  to  Cain.t 

5.  Jewish  Badge.  —  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary uses  of  badges  is  exemplified  in  the 
various  forms  of  the  '  Jewish  badge '  worn  by  the 
Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages.  This  first  origin- 
ated among  the  Muhammadans  ;  by  the  '  Pact  of 
Omar '  (640)  all  Jews  living  in  Muhammadan 
countries  were  ordered  to  wear  a  yellow  seam  on 
their  upper  garments,  t  In  later  times  Jews  in 
Egypt  were  compelled  to  wear  bells  on  their  gar- 
ments, and  a  little  calf  carved  of  wood  ;  the  latter, 
according  to  Lane-Poole,  was  to  remind  them  of 
the  Golden  Calf.  In  the  14th  cent,  the  badge  took 
the  form  of  a  yellow  turban  §  among  Jews  in 
Esypt ;  in  other  parts,  e.g.  in  Tripoli,  a  parti- 
coloured turban  marked  the  Jew.||  It  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Muhammadan  precedent  which 
was  followed  when  in  Christian  lands  the  Jewish 
badge  was  introduced.  It  appears  that  this  badge 
was  already  in  use  in  some  lands  before  the  central 
authority  in  Rome  put  forth  an  ordinance  on  the 
subject  applying  to  all  Christendom ;  thus  in 
France  the  badge  was  in  use  in  1208  ;  H  but  its 
use  was  made  universal  by  a  decree,  prompted  by 
Innocent  III.,  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215), 
and  it  applied  to  Muhammadans  as  well  as  to  Jews. 
The  reason  given  for  the  decree  was  the  need  of 
preventing  inter-marriage  and  concubinage  between 
Christians  and  non-Christians. 

'  Contingit  interdum  quod  per  errorem  Christian!  Judeeorum 
seu  Saracenorura  et  Juda3i  fieu  Saraceni  Christianorum  mulieribus 
commisceaiitur.  Ne  igitur  tarn  damnata  commixtiouis  excessus 
pervelanicntum  erroris  hujusmudi  excusationis  ulterius  possint 
babere  dilfii;,'iura,  statuiums  ut  tales  utriusque  sexus  in  omni 
Christianorum  provincia  et  omni  tempore  qualitate  habitus 
publici  ab  aliis  populis  distinj^uantur.'  ** 

In  accordance  with  this  the  badge  was  every- 
where enforced ;  but  it  ditfered  in  size,  shape, 
and  colour  in  different  countries.  In  France  it 
was  a  circular  piece  of  cloth,  usually  yellow  in 
colour,  sewn  on  to  the  outer  garment.  The  alter- 
native of  a  j'ellow  headdress  was  permitted,  while 
Jewesses  wore  a  distinctive  veil.  The  age  at  which 
Jews  had  to  begin  to  wear  the  badge  varied  in 
dill'erent  parts  of  France,  at  some  places  seven  years, 
at  others  not  until  fourteen.  The  badge  could  be 
worn  on  the  breast,  or  left  shoulder,  or  on  the 
girdle,  or  even  on  the  hat.  In  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy  the  customs  were  similar  ;  in  these  countries, 
tt)0,  e.\emptions  from  wearing  the  badge  were  often 
permitted,  usually  in  consideration  of  a  money 
]ia3Tuent.  In  (iermany  the  badge  took  the  form 
of  a  special  hat,  the  '  Judenhut.      It  was  pointed 

•At  the  present  day  all  orthodox  Jews  wear  the  'head- 
tcflllah  '  and  the  '  liaiid-tefillah  '  when  at  their  prayers  ;  see 
Oesterley  and  Box,  Tlie  liciijlvn  and  W'urahip  uj  (lie  Si/nagoyiie 
(1007).  p.  418ff. 

t  See  ?>iizer,  in  Anthropological  Essayt  (1907X  pp.  102-110 ; 
Hastings' A'/>y?,  n.v.  'Marks.' 

I  b  uhsson,  Uint.  den  ilongaU,  ill.  (1864)  p.  274,  quoted  in 
JE  ii.  425h. 

{  Lanc-I'oole,  Uiit.  ofEriypt,  vi.  (1901)  pp.  12811.,  800 flf. 

II  Abrahams,  Jeu'ish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (W.IU),  p.  302. 
1]  Roliert,  I.cs  Siiines  d'inlaniie  au  moiienOge  ;  l;iil),  p.  11. 
"*  Labbe.  Sarrnfancta  eoncilia  ad  rifjiatn  rd^lionem  exacla^ 

xiii.  col.  1003  and  inOC,  quoted  by  Abrahams,  op.  cit.  p.  200. 
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at  the  top,  uid  the  brim  was  often  twisted  into 
the  shape  of  a  paii  of  horns.  Ked  was  the  usual 
colour,  in  lat«r  times  green.  But  the  wheel-badce, 
of  yellow  or  satiron  and  of  various  sizes,  was  also 
worn  in  Germany  in  the  15th  cent,  by  the  men, 
while  Jewesses  were  obliged  to  wear  two  blue 
stripes  on  their  veils  or  cloaks.  Sometimes  the 
letter  S  (=*i^n?<;»)  appeared  in  the  yellow  circle. 
In  Switzerland  the  badge  took  tlie  form  of  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  shaped  like  a  pointed  hat ;  later  on  it 
became  a  wheel  fixed  on  the  back.*  In  Crete  tlie 
circle  was  worn ;  this  was  also  marked  upon  the 
houses  of  Jews,  a  custom  which  is  in  vogue  even 
at  the  present  day.+  In  England  it  would  almost 
seem  as  though  the  badge  was  at  first  introduced 
as  a  safeguard  for  the  Jews.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  was  regent  during  the  early  years  of 
the  minority  of  llenry  in.,  sought  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  the  Jews  again  in  England  after 
their  cruel  experiences  during  the  reign  of  John. 
It  was  to  ensure  their  security,  so  that  no  one 
could  plead  that  he  had  assaulted  a  Jew  in  ignor- 
ance of  his  race,  that  the  badge  was,  so  far  as  is 
known,  first  introduced  into  England,  and  worn 
by  Jews  whenever  they  appeared  in  public.  The 
ordinance  containing  this  provision  was  put  forth 
in  1218.  The  badge  consisted  of  two  strips  of 
white  linen  or  parchment,  imitative  of  the  Two 
Tables  of  stone,  which  were  fastened  to  the  dress 
in  a  prominent  manner.  Originally  these  were 
white  in  colour,  but  later  yellow  was  ordered.  By 
the  statute  of  Edward  I.,  de  Judaimio  (3  Edw.  I. 
1274-1275),t  which  dealt  exhaustively  with  the 
Jewish  Question,  Jewesses  as  well  as  Jews  were 
forced  to  wear  a  badge,  and  its  object  now  was  to 
mark  out  Jews,  who  by  this  statute  were  prohibited 
from  mixing  with  Christians.  Thus  it  became,  as 
in  other  countries,  a  badge  of  shame.§ 

LrTBRATURR. — There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  works  definitely 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  badges.  Data  have  to  be  gathered 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  See  the  references  In  the  foot- 
Dotes  above,  which  represent  only  a  selection. 

W.  O.  E.  Oesterley. 

BAGDI. — A  Dravidian,  cultivating,  fishing,  and 
menial  caste  of  Central  and  Western  Bengal,  which 
at  the  Census  of  1901  numbered  1,042,550.  Their 
religion  is  a  compound  of  orthodox  Hinduism  \\'M\ 
sui-vivals  of  animism  and  nature-worship.  In  the 
former  stage,  the  regular  Hindu  deities  are  wor- 
shipped in  a  more  or  less  intelligent  fashion. 
But  besides  these  they  venerate  Gusain  Era,  the 
goddess  of  the  Santals,  and  Bar  Pahar  or  Slarang 
Buru,  the  mountain-god  of  tiie  hill  races  (see 
Oraon).  According  to  their  o^vn  statement,  their 
favourite  deity  is  the  snake-goddess,  Manasa, 
whose  image,  represented  with  four  arms,  crowned 
by  a  tiara  of  snakes,  and  gritsping  a  cobra  in  each 
hand,  is  paraded  through  their  villages,  and  linally 
flung  into  a  tank — apparently  a  rite  of  mimetic 
magic  intended  to  remove  her  dangerou.s  influence. 
They  also  parade  the  effigy  of  a  female  saint  named 
Bhadu,  who  is  said  to  have  been  daughter  of  the 
R&J&  of  Pachet,  and  who  died  a  viigin  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  Her  w  orship  consists  of  songs  and 
wild  dances,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children 
take  part.  The  legend  supplies  one  more  instance 
of  the  development  of  local  gods  in  India  from 
actual  historical  personages,  as  illustrated  by 
Lyall  {AHatic  Studies',  i.  39 fT.). 

LrriRiTUEi.— Risley,  Tribes  nnd  CasUtof  Bmgal,  1891, 1.  41  f. 

W.  Crooke. 

BAGHDAD.— I.  Sketch  of  history.— Baghdad 
is  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  KlialSfate,  founded  in 
A.D.  754  (A.H.  136)  by  al-Mansflr,  second  Khalif  of 

•  Abrahams,  op.  eit.  p.  298, 

t  JE  ii.  427» ;  see,  too,  the  int^restinE 

J  See  Rigg,  Select  Pleas,  Stam,  and  Recoria  of  lU  Jewiah 


t  JS  ii.  427» ;  see,  too,  the  interesting  plate  given. 
J  See  Rigg,  SeUct  Pleas,  ~  9  _         .      . 

SzchrqufT  (1905),  p.  xxxviii. 


{  See,  further,  A.  M.  Hyamson,  A  Hitton  of  the  Jewt  in 
Bngland  (1908),  pp.  62,  S4  S. 


the  'AbbSsid  dynasty,  whose  metropolis  it  re- 
mained, e.\cept  for  the  period  836-862,  when  th« 
court  was  transferred  to  Samarra,  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  dynasty  by  the  Mongol  HdUgfl  in 
1258  (A.H.  656),  after  which  the  seat  of  the  Khali- 
fate  was  removed  to  Cairo.  Baghdad  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ilchans,  or  Persian  Mongols,  till 
1507,  when  it  was  taken  by  Shah  Isma'll,  founder 
of  the  Safawid  dynasty,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
in  1534  by  the  Ottomans,  in  whose  hands  it  has 
ever  since  continued,  except  for  the  brief  period  of 
occupation  by  the  Persians. 

The  name  Baghdad  (bdgha-ddta,  'given  by 
Bagha  or  God  ')  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which 
the  older  name  of  a  locality  outlasts  newer  appel- 
lations. The  name  which  Man$^  gave  his  city 
was  either  his  own,  or  Madinat  al-Saldm,  '  City  of 
Peace.'  Another  appellation  was  alZaurd,  'the 
Crooked,'  on  the  analogy  of  similar  names  given 
to  the  chief  cities  of  lsl4m.  Of  the  older  name 
there  are  several  dialectic  forms.  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians often  called  it  Babel. 

An  account  of  the  secular  history  of  this  city 
should  be  sought  in  historical  works  dealing  witn 
the  Khalifate,  or  in  the  monograph  of  Guy 
le  Strange,  Baghdad  under  the  A  bbasid  Caliphate, 
Oxford,  1900.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  its 
importance  for  the  histoi-y  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 

The  accession  of  the'Abb&sid  dynasty  marked 
the  recognition  in  Isldm  of  a  principle  which  at 
the  first  had  been  vehemently  repudiated  —  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  Prophet's  family  to  the 
sovereignty  (imdma).  The  rise  of  this  is  clearly 
due  to  the  hereditary  principle  having  been 
adopted  by  the  usurper  Mu'ftwiyah,  founder  of 
the  Umayyad  dynasty  ;  when  it  was  once  recog- 
nized that  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  one  family, 
the  majority  of  Muslims  would  be  disposed  to 
agree  that  that  family  should  be  the  Prophet's. 
Only,  since  the  Prophet's  line  was  continued 
through  a  daughter,  there  was  room  for  diUerence 
of  opinion  as  to  w  hich  of  two  families  had  the  right 
to  his  inheritance.  The  law  of  the  Qur'an  seemed 
to  favour  the  doctrine  that,  where  there  was  no 
male  issue,  the  father's  brother  succeeded,  and  on 
this  theory  the  claim  of  the  'Abb&sids  was  based. 
But  to  those  who  held  that  there  could  be  succession 
through  the  female  line  the  Prophet's  heirs  were 
the  descend.ants  of  his  daurfiter  Katima  and  her 
husband 'All — the'.41ids, 'Alawids,  or  F4timids. 

So  long  as  the  problem  was  to  dispossess  the 
Umayyads,  these  two  families  worked  together, 
leaving  the  question  between  themselves  to  be 
decided  later  ;  but  when  the  organizing  genius  of 
Abfl  Muslim  had  won  the  throne  for  the '  Abbisids, 
they  fell  out,  and,  the  latter  being  in  possession, 
the  'Alids  were  perpetually  rising,  but  never  pro- 
duced in  the  Eastern  provinces  a  leader  capable  of 
securing  success;  they  were  decimated  by  mas- 
sacres, and  were  intimidated  by  torture  and  im- 
prisonment. Nevertheless  they  formed  a  potent 
factor  in  Baghdad  politics  till  the  coming  of  the 
Mongols,  and  in  the  fativd  which  decided  the 
a.ssassination  of  the  last  of  the  Khallfs  of  Baghdad 
the  influence  of  'Alid  sentiment  is  noticeable. 
The  Mongol  general  asked  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  execution  of  the  Khalif  would  cause  a 
general  convulsion  of  nature.  The  jurists  whom 
he  consulted  replied  that,  if  such  an  act  could 
cause  a  natural  convulsion,  nature  would  have 
been  convulsed  by  the  death  of  'All  and  that  of 
his  son  yusain. 

The  site  of  the  "Abb.lsid  capital  was  selected 
with  a  view  to  avoid  Syria,  wiiere  the  Umayyads 
were  po|iular,  and  Araliia,  where  the  'Alid, cause 
was  strong,  and  to  be  near  Persia,  especially 
Kliorasan,  where  the  'Abbftsids  had  their  chief 
adherents.    And,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  the'Abb&- 
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■ids  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  re-conquest  by 
Persia  of  its  ancient  hegemony.  Persian  influence 
speedily  grew  strong  at  tiie  Klialifs  court,  and 
tne  institution  of  a  foreign  bod3'guard  soon  took 
all  power  out  of  the  Khalif's  hands,  and  placed  it 
in  tnose  of  a  Daileniite  or  a  Turkish  Sultan. 

2.  Literary  importance  of  the  foundation  of 
Baghdad.  —  The  rise  of  the  new  djmasty  syn- 
chronized with  the  popularization  of  paper,  an 
invention  nearly  as  momentous  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  as  that  of  printing.  It  also  broke 
with  the  illiterate  trarlition  of  tlie  earlier  periods 
of  Isl4m,  which  indeed  some  of  the  Umayyads  had 
shown  a  tendency  to  discard.  The  production  of 
literary  works  proceeded  apace,  and  the  3rd  cent. 
of  Islam  produced  polygraphs  such  a-i  Ishak  of 
Mau&il  and  Jfthi?  of  Basra.  Translation  from 
foreira  languages  was  encouraged,  especially 
Greek,  Syriac,  and  Pahlavi  ;  a  royal  library  was 
founded  by  Ma'mfln  (ob.  A.D.  833),  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  other  men  of  eminence, 
such  as  the  vizier  of  Mutawakkil,  al  -  P'ath  b. 
Khakan  (oh.  861).  The  respect  which  the  creations 
of  the  Greek  genius  have  universally  won  was 
accorded  to  them  at  Baghdad,  where  indeed  the 
dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Greeks  in  all 
scientific  questions  had  its  adherents.  Debates, 
in  which  religious  questions  were  not  absolutely 
avoided,  were  encouraged  by  literary  viziers,  and 
fanuticism  on  such  occasions  was  at  times  un- 
fashionable (cf.  YakQt,  ed.  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  ii.  46 
and  the  Pahlavi  Gujaxtak-Abalish,  ed.  Barth(51emy, 
Paris,  1887).  A  public  library  with  endowments 
for  the  assistance  of  students  was  founded  in  the 
4th  cent.  A.H.  by  the  vizier  Sabflr  b.  Ardashir  ; 
and  the  building  of  colleges  on  a  large  scale  char- 
acterized Seljflk  rule  in  the  5th. 

3.  Islamic  religious  buildings  in  Baghdad. — 
The  founder  of  the  city,  Man=.(ir,  built  a  mosque, 
known  subsequently  as  al-Sahn  al  ■' Atlk,  'the 
Old  Court,'  side  by  side  with  his  Palace  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  This  was  subsequently  enlarged  by 
succeeding  Khalifs,  and  appears  to  have  survived 
the  sack  of  the  city  by  Halflgfl,  though  no  trace 
remains  of  it  now  (le  Strange,  op.  cit.  32.37). 
Since  the  building  of  mosques  counted  as  a  meri- 
torious act,  apart  from  the  needs  of  worshippers, 
they  continued  to  be  erected  so  long  as  the  Khali- 
fate  lasted  ;  and  the  quarter  called  '  the  Basra 
Gate '  was  said  to  contain  30,000  of  these  edifices 
(Safad!,  Com.  on  Ldmiyyat  al-'Ajam,  i.  64). 
Ilound  the  tombs  of  famous  men  several  notable 
sanctuaries  arose ;  such  were  the  mashhads  of 
Abfl  yanlfa  and  Mttsa  b.  Ja'far,  the  tomb  of 
Ma'rflf  of  Karkh,  etc.  Preacliers  and  teachers 
built  or  liad  built  for  themselves  hermitages,  called 
ribAt,  of  wliich  the  number  must  have  been  very 
great ;  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  these  was 
the  rib&t  of  the  Shaikh  al-ShuyQkh,  built  by  order 
of 'Amid  al-'Irak  for  the  §(lfl  Abrt  Sa'd  of  Nisabur 
(ob.  1086  :  Ibn  al-Athir,  annis  450  and  479  A.H.). 
Another  of  some  note  was  the  ribA^  of  al-Zauzanl, 
opposite  the  mosque  of  Mansftr,  built  for  'All  b. 
Mahmftd  al-Zauzani  (ob.  1060).  The  preacher 
'Abd  al  Qadir  al-JIlani  (q.v.)  had  a  ribat  as  well  as 
a  school.  The  works  hitherto  made  accessilde  on 
the  topography  of  Baghdad  do  not  offer  the  same 
variety  of  names  for  mosques  as  is  exhibited  by 
the  topogiaphies  of  Cairo,  but  this  is  likely  to 
be  acculciital.  The  doors  of  the  mosques  were 
nsed  for  placurding  government  notices  (Ibn  al- 
Athir,  A.H.  533),  and  the  inside  of  the  buildings 
served  for  many  uses  not  directly  connected  with 
religion,  e.g.  the  recitation  of  verses,  and  the 
narrating  of  stories  (.I.1hi?,  IlaijawAn,  iii.  8  : 
'Mosque  of'Attah'),  or  the  publication  of  political 
intelligence  (Tabart,  iii.  2216  :  '  in  the  two  public 
mosques  of  Baghdad' ;  2224,  13  :  2249,  3,  etc.). 


4.  Religious  history  of  Baghdad.— Shortly  after 
the  founding  of  the  city  an  inquisition  was  started 
by  Mansftr  with  the  view  of  suppressing  the 
nndiks  (see  art.  Atheism  [Muhammadan]),  and 
this  was  continued  by  his  successors  Malidt  and 
HadI  (Aghani,  xii.  100,  xiii.  74  ;  Tabarl,  iii.  517, 
548);  on  the  accession  of  Harfln  al- Rashld  all 
criminals  except  those  under  this  charge  were  re- 
leased. After  the  taking  of  the  city  by  Ma'mfln'a 
forces  (A.D.  813)  the  dogma  of  the  createdness  of 
the  Qur'an  was  adopted  by  the  new  Khalif,  who 
instituted  an  inquisition  into  the  tenets  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  violently  persecuted  those  who  rejected 
this  doctrine  :  the  inquisition  was  maintained  by 
the  two  succeeding  Khalifs,  and  was  finally  stopped 
in  the  second  year  of  Mutawakkil  (A.D.  848-849, 
W.  M.  Patton,  Ahmed  Ibn  Eanbal  and  the  Mihna, 
Leydeu,  1897).  1*116  followers  of  the  most  distin- 
guished martyr  in  these  persecutions,  Ahmad  Ibn 
Ijlanbal,  presently  became  a  power  in  the  city,  and 
riots  between  them  and  the  Shah'ites  took  place 
at  many  periods  ;  they  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
j'ear  934,  when  the  ^i^nbalites  endeavoured  to 
enforce  their  ascetic  rules  on  the  population  by  a 
variety  of  violent  proceedings.  A  furious  mani- 
festo was  fulminated  against  them  by  the  Khalif 
Kadt,  charging  them  with  anthropomorphism,  and 
threatening  them  with  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  unless  they  abandoned  their  sj'stem.  Similar 
troubles  are  mentioned  as  late  as  1082.  The  Khalif 
Radt,  immediately  after  his  accession  (A.H.  322, 
A.D.  934),  had  started  an  inquisition,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  suppression  of  the  sect  which  believed 
the  deity  to  be  incarnate  in  one  Ibn  Abi'  l-'Azalfir 
al-Shalmaghani.  His  published  letter  on  this 
subject  is  in  part  preserved  (see  Yaljftt,  op.  cit, 
i.  298).  One  of  this  person's  followers  refused  to 
retract  his  opinion  even  when  the  alleged  posses- 
sor of  deity  was  publicly  scourged.  The  sect  was 
not  extinguished  by  this  persecution,  as  in  the 
year  952  a  fresh  inquisition  was  instituted  by  the 
vizier  Muhallabt. 

The  chief  cause  for  religious  riots,  however, 
was  the  ceaseless  dispute  between  Sunnites  and 
ShI'ites,  whose  differences,  in  spite  of  the  centuries 
that  have  intervened,  are  still  a  cause  of  trouble 
in  India  and  elsewhere.  The  dispute  was  in  origin, 
as  has  been  seen,  more  political  than  religious  ;  and 
although  the  founder  of  Baghdad  massacred  the 
Alids,  some  of  the  later 'Abbasids  were  inclined  to 
favour  their  cause,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Ma'mftn 
had  the  intention  of  willing  away  the  sovereignty 
to  a  member  of  their  family.  This  was  frustrated  ; 
and  the  perpetual  risings  of  the 'Alids  led  Muta- 
wakkil in  the  year  850  to  destroy  the  grave  of  al- 
IJusain,  and  penalize  visits  to  it,  an  act  which 
was  regarded  oy  his  son  as  justifying  parricide. 
The  process  by  which  Shi 'ism  was  transformed 
from  a  political  movement  into  a  religion  is  not 
quite  easy  to  trace  ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  fan- 
tastic beliefs  which  gathered  round  the  person  of 
'Ali  and  his  descendants  were  due  to  the  infusion 
of  Indian  and  Persian  ideas  into  Islam.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  separation  of  Shl'ism  from  Sunnism, 
as  a  system  with  a  code  and  a  liturgy  of  its  own, 
waa  aue  to  the  rise  of  the  Fatimid  dynasty  of 
N.  Africa,  whose  rulers  after  their  conquest  of 
Egypt  proceeded  to  the  work  of  codification,  their 

fractice  having  doubtless  existed  some  time  before, 
n  the  disputes  between  Turks  and  Dailemites 
which  nuirKed  the  4th  and  5th  cents,  of  Islam, 
the  former  theoretically  favoured  Sunnism,  the 
latter  Sht'ism  ;  and  the  Buyid  (Daileniite)  con- 
queror of  Baghdad,  Mu'izz  al-Daula,  in 'J62 ordered 
certain  Shl'ite  execrations  to  be  allixed  to  the 
mosque  doors.  These  were  erased  by  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  on  the  advice  of  his  vizier  Mnhallahl  he 
had  a  harmless  formula  substituted,     The  next 
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year,  howerer  (963),  he  insisted  on  the  observance 
of  the  fast  of  Muharram  10  in  Sht'ite  fashion  ;  and 
this  practice  continued  some  time  after  his  death, 
as  in  968  it  is  spoken  of  as  'celebrated  as  usual.' 
His  successors  appear  to  have  been  far  less  keenly 
attached  to  Shfite  doctrine  ;  and  it  is  asserted  by 
a  good  authority  (BasA'il  of  Hamadhanl,  p.  424) 
that  'Adud  al-Daula  went  so  far  as  to  impose  a 
poll-tax  on  the  Shl'ites,  as  being  members  of  a 
tolerated  religion.  The  practice  of  the  fast  ap- 
pears to  have  become  gradually  restricted  to  the 
Sht'ite  quarter  of  the  city,  which  in  971  (perhaps 
for  the  first  time)  appears  as  Karkh,  also  at  that 
time  '  the  quarter  of  the  merchants.'  In  the  first 
riot  (of  that  year)  many  sects  and  parties  are  in- 
volved, but  on  subsequent  occasions  the  Sunnites 
and  Shl'ites  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  combat- 
ants. In  973,  wlien  the  dispute  between  Bakhtiyar 
and  Snbuktakin  gave  the  Turkish  party  the  upper 
hand  for  the  time  in  Baghdad,  the  Sunnites,  who 
were  in  possession  of  '  the  Food  Market,'  mounted 
a  woman  on  a  camel,  and  called  her  'A'isha,  and 
made  two  of  their  number  represent  falha  and 
Zubair  respectively  ;  they  then  made  an  onslaught 
on  the  Shi  ites,  thus  reproducing  the  Battle  of  the 
Camel,  in  which  'A'isha  and  her  allies  had  attacked 
the  forces  of 'All.  In  1015  there  was  a  riot  between 
the  two  parties,  resulting  in  the  Shl'ites  being 
forbidden  to  celebrate  the  Fast  by  order  of  Fakhr 
al-Mulk  ;  we  find  the  Shl'ites  stiU  in  occupation 
of  the  quarter  called  Karkh,  whereas  the  If  alla'ln 
and  Barley-gate  were  in  possession  of  the  Sunnites : 
in  1048  the  Bab  al-Azaj  (Eastern  side)  and  the 
'  Cobblers '  are  further  specified  as  Sunnite  abodes. 
The  following  year,  owing  to  an  armed  force 
having  attempted  to  prevent  the  Shi'ites  from 
celebrating  the  Muharram  lamentations,  the  latter 
began  to  fortify  their  quarter  (Karkh)  with  a 
wall ;  and  the  Sunnites  proceeded  to  do  the  same 
with  their  ^falla'Jn  quarter,  which  immediately 
adjoined  the  other.  After  considerable  fighting 
the  parties  agreed  to  a  truce,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting government  intervention  ;  they  proceeded, 
however,  with  their  fortifications,  and  a  fresh  out- 
break was  caused  by  the  Shl'ites  building  towers 
on  which  they  inscribed  the  words  '  Muhammad 
and  'All  are  the  best  of  mankind  ;  whoso  assents 
shows  gratitude,  but  whoso  denies  is  an  unbeliever ' 
— a  formula  wliich  charged  the  Sunnites  (with 
whom  Abd  Bakr  is  the  second  best  of  mankind) 
with  unbelief.  The  Sunnites  were  headed  by  the 
Panhalites.  The  mashhad  Bftb  al-Tibn  (according 
to  le  Strange's  maps,  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
disturbed  quarter),  apparently  a  Sht'ite  sanctuary, 
was  in  the  course  or  these  riots  violated,  plun- 
dered, and  burned  by  the  Sunnites,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  one  of  their  number.  "The  Shi'ites  in 
revenue  burned  the  ^anafite  institutions.  The 
disturbance  soon  spread  to  the  eastern  city,  where 
the  dwellings  of  the  sects  were  also  divided.  At 
the  beginning  of  1053  the  Turkish  mercenaries 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  dispute,  and  killed 
a  member  of  the  'Alid  family ;  in  the  riots  which 
followed,  a  large  part  of  the  Karkh  quarter  was 
burned  down,  and  the  inhabitants  moved  to  other 
parts  of  Baghdad.  Karkh,  however,  remained 
the  headquarters  of  the  Shi'ites,  and  in  1086  we 
hear  of  a  riot  between  them  and  their  Sunnite 
neighbours  on  the  west,  in  the  Ba^ra  Gate 
Quarter.  Something  like  a  final  reconciliation 
between  the  two  parties  was  efi'ected  in  1108,  when 
the  people  of  Karkh,  fearing  a  fresh  persecution, 
gave  the  Sunnites  free  passage  through  their 
quarter  on  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Mus'ab  b. 
Zubair,  a  jiractice  which  had  been  forbidden  for 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  Shl'ites;  and  the 
Sunnites  in  their  turn  granted  some  correspond- 
ing concessions.     Karkh,  however,   remained   the 


Shl'ite  quarter  after  this  settlement  of  the  disnut* 
(Sibt  Ibu  al-Ta'awJdhI,  ed.  Margoliouth,  p.  215). 

Besides  the  disputes  which  led  to  riots,  there 
were  frequent  bickerings  between  members  of 
rival  sects,  and  it  would  appear  that  all  which 
were  started  had  some  representation  at  the 
capital.  Attempts  were  at  times  made  to  »np- 
press  the  discussions  between  them,  but  without 
permanent  success. 

The  history  of  Muslim  ritual  was  doubtless 
largely  influenced  by  Baghdad  practice,  which 
itself  was  at  times  dictated  by  political  motives. 
So  we  are  told  (Ibn  al- Athir,  anno  494  A.  H. )  that  the 
practice  of  crying  aloud  the  formula  called  basmala 
had  been  abandoned  for  years  in  the  mosques  of 
Baghdad,  because  it  had  been  adopted  in  the  rival 
Khallfate  of  Cairo  ;  the  Khallf  who  re-introduced 
this  practice  adopted  another  which  was  also 
against  the  principles  of  the  Shl'a.  Islam  in  these 
matters  is  extraordinarily  conservative,  and  inno- 
vations found  little  favour. 

5.  Standard  of  morality. — The  Islftmic  principles 
of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  embodied  in 
the  practices  of  polygamy,  concubinage,  and  the 
veiling  and  seclusion  of  women,  render  the  morality 
of  a  Muslim  community  too  diflferent  from  that 
of  a  Christian  or  Aryan  community  to  admit  of 
comparison.  Thus  we  find  a  leading  theologian 
at  Baghdad  having  148  concubines  (Ibn  Khallikan, 
i.  386)  without  offending  public  opinion.  Such  pic- 
tures as  have  come  down  to  us  of  Baghdad  society, 
as  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  imply  a  state  of  afiiairs 
on  which  it  would  be  painful  to  dwell ;  of  the  most 
elaborate  of  these  descriptions  (Abu'  I-}fasim, 
Ein  Bagd&der  Sittenbild,  of  the  4th  century ; 
ed.  A.  Mez)  few  pages  could  be  rendered  into  a 
modem  language  without  infamy.  The  dignity  of 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  the  Khalifate  and  the 
Vizierate,  did  not  appear  inconsistent  with  the 
bandying  of  the  grossest  jests  (see,  e.g.,  Ibn  Khalli- 
kan, tr.  de  Slane,  L  29).  Allusions  to  immoralities 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Muslim  law  are  also  so 
common  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  that  we 
can  only  suppose  the  practices  to  have  been  wide- 
spread. Towards  drunkenness  popular  opinion  was 
more  decidedly  unfavourable  ;  yet  this  vice  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  in  fashionable  circles,  and 
scenes  in  which  the  leading  men  and  their  associates 
are  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor  are  common 
during  the  whole  period.  An  example  may  be 
taken  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
which  is  recorded  by  Yalfflt  (op.  cit.  i.  342) :  a 
letter  comes  from  the  Sultan  Mu'izz  al-Daula  to 
the  vizier  al-Muhallabt,  who  has  all  Ids  secretaries 
and  under-secretaries  with  him.  The  letter  is 
urgent,  but  every  man  in  the  room  has  drunk 
deep.  Ibrahim  the  Sabian  has  drunk  no  less  than 
the  others,  but,  having  a  stronger  head  than  they, 
is  able  to  write  the  necessarj'  reply.  We  have 
another  contemporary  description  of  the  wine- 
parties  of  this  vizier  {Yatimnt  nl-dahr,  ii.  106), 
which  took  place  twice  a  week  ;  the  chief  judge  of 
Baghdad  with  other  judges  took  part  on  these 
occasions,  when  each  '  received  a  gold  cup  weigh- 
ing 1000  mithk&ls  or  less,  into  which  he  would 
plunge  his  beard  ;  after  exhausting  most  of  the 
contents,  they  would  sprinkle  the  remain.*  on  each 
other  and  then  dance.  In  the  Utli  cent,  the  poet 
Ibn  al-Ta'awldlil  introduces  descriptions  of  wine- 
drinking  into  hi.s  encomiums  on  Khalifs  (p.  162)  and 
other  distinguished  persons  (p.  86).  From  the  4th 
cent,  onwards  the  historj-  of  Baghdad  i.s  frequently 
occupied  with  the '«i/;/rtr)/n,  or  robbers;  and  the 
MrtkdrruOis  oi  Haniadhant  (late  4th  cent.)  furnish 
us  with  a  list  of  thieves'  tricks  showing  that  their 
trade  was  highly  specialized  ;  the  contemporary 
anecdotes  of  Tanflkh!  indicate,  however,  that  tlie 
metropolis   was    fairl}'   well    policed.     The    samt 
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teles  indicate  that  the  practice  of  banking  was 
fairly  developed,  implying  the  existence  of  a  well- 
established  code  of  rectitude  in  monetary  trans- 
actions; they  also  show  that  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  sympathy  and  mutual 
kindness  between  the  poorer  members  of  the 
community,  but  great  disregard  for  the  sanctity 
of  human  life,  and  an  insufficient  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  domestic  relations.  Public  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  ordinarily  in  favour  of  the 
kindly  treatment  of  slaves  (Jahi?,  Misers,  p.  38), 
and  against  severe  punishments. 

6.  Agencies  for  reform. — For  dealing  with  the 
criminal  classes  the  rulers  of  Baghdad  employed 
spies,  whose   business  it  was  to  report  at  head- 
quarters   whatever    seemed    to   them    worthy   of 
notice ;   certain  rulers  occupied  themselves  parti- 
eularly    with    public    morality  :     so    the    Khalif 
Mn'taiuid   (A.D.  892)  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
story-tellers,  astrologers,  or  fortune-tellers  to  sit 
in  the  street  or  in  the  great  Mosque  ;  while  book- 
sellers had  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  sell  no 
metaphysical  or  theological  works.     Similarly  the 
Klialif  Sluljitadir  (ob.  A.D.  1094)  banished  from  the 
capital  all  singing- women  and  JiUes  de  joie,  forbade 
the  entry  to  the  public  baths  except  in  decent 
attire,   and    ordered    the    demolition    of    various 
galleries  in  which  games  were  played,  and  which 
permitted  the  players  to  look  down  into  people's 
nouses.     Probably  the  efficacy  of  these  and  similar 
edicts  was  of  no  long  duration.     In  the  year  816 
we  read  (Tabarl,  iii.  1008)  of  an  interesting  case  of 
a  voluntary  organization  of  the  peaceful  citizens 
of  Baghdad  to  repress  crime  and  outrages  ;  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  movement  '  hung  a  Qur'ftn  on 
his  neck,  and  began  by  exhorting  the  inhabitants 
of   his  locality ;    and  when  he    had  obtained  a 
bearing,  proceeded  to  admonish  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Baghdad,   high  and  low,   beginning  with  the 
noblest    family  of   all,   the    Band    Hftshim ;    he 
established  a  register  in  which  he  inscribed  the 
names  of  all  those  who  undertook  to  observe  bis 
regulations  and  coerce  those  who  disobeyed  them. 
With  the  followers  thus  acquired  he  patrolled  the 
streets  of  Baghdad,  and  put  a  stop  to  robbery  and 
blackmailing.'     His  proceedings  were  at  first  dis- 
approved by  the  government,  but  afterwards  they 
acquiesced  and  bade  him  continue.     A  less  drastic 
method  of  dealing  with  the  vicious  propensities  of 
the  citizens  was  furnished  by  the  efforts  of  the 
preachers,  of  whom  we  have  notices  for  all  periods 
of  the  Khalifate ;    the  satirists   HamadliAnt  and 
Qarlrt  endeavour  to  represent  them  as  shameless 
hypocrites,  whose  interest  lay  only  in  the  collection, 
but  tliere  is  no  reason  for  believing  this  accoun? 
to  have  been  ordinarily  correct.     The  earliest  of 
these  preachers  whose  sermons  have  come  down  to 
us  is  al-yarith  b.  'Abdallah  al-Muhftsibl  (ob.  857) ; 
they  are  practical  in  character,  but  are  said  to 
have  attracted  vast  audiences,  and  to  have  pro- 
duced ecstatic  phenomena  among  their  hearers. 
It  is  chiefly  in  and  after  the  5tTi  cent,  of  Isl&m 
that  the  historians  call  attention  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Baghdad  preachers,  for  whom  colleges 
(or,  as  we  should  say,  chapels)  were  often  erected. 
In  1093  the  capital  was  visited  by  a  preacher  from 
Merv,  ArdfLshIr  b.    Mansflr ;    he  met  with  such 
signal  success  that,  when  the  ground  occupied  by 
his  hearers  was  measured,  it  was  found  to  cover 
157  by  120  cubits.     The  Khaltf  himself  at  times 
condescended   to   attend   tliese  discourses,   which 
were   occa-sionally  used   for    political  or  seditious 
purposes.     The  aim  of  the  nreaclieis  was  not  only 
toaniclidrate  the  morals  of  tlieir  co-religionists,  but 
to  convert  members  of  other  communities  to  Isl&m  ; 
and   falailous  accounts  are  given   in   tlieir  biog- 
raphies of  their  success  in  bolli  ciuleavours.     The 
preacher    about    whom    we    possess    the    largest 


amount  of  information  is  'Abd  al-Q&dir  *I-Jtlftnl 
(ob.  A.D.  1165).  He  appears  to  have  carried  on 
an  agency  in  which  the  temporal  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  wants  of  his  converts  were  served. 
Money  for  the  purpose  was  provided  partly  by  four 
wealthy  wives  of  the  preacher,  and  partly  by  gifte 
taking  the  form  of  thank-offerings  which  cama 
in  from  the  many  regions  whither  his  fame  had 
spread  ;  and  others  who  followed  this  calling  were 
financed  in  the  same  way. 

y.  Christian  communities  in  Baghdad. — Ke- 
ligious  toleration,  as  understood  by  the  Muslim 
community,  was  practised  by  the'Abbftsid  Khallfs, 
and  a  Christian  community  began  to  gather  in 
Baghdad  almost  immediately  after  its  foundation. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  scene  which  introduces 
Christians  in  this  city  is  one  recorded  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahri,  when  the 
Jacobites  in  the  year  A.D.  767  refer  to  the 
Khalif  Man^ftr  the  question  of  appointing  a 
Patriarch  for  their  sect.  The  Khalll,  ordinarily 
terrible,  treats  them  with  courtesy,  and  tells  them 
to  make  the  choice  themselves ;  they  select  one 
David  of  Dara,  and  the  Khalif  gives  him  a  deed  of 
investiture,  authorizing  him  to  punish  with  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  any  Jacobite  who  fails 
to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  Nestorian  sect, 
however,  was  of  greater  importance  than  that  of 
the  Jacobites  at  the  '  Abbfisia  capital.  In  the  reign 
of  Mahdl  (A.D.  775-785)  the  great  Nestorian 
monastery,  called  Dair  al-Uftm,  was  founded  in  the 
Shammasiya  Quarter,  where  the  chief  Christian 
settlement,  called  Dar  al-Kuni,  was  located.  It 
was  followed  by  the  erection  of  many  more  churches 
and  monasteries,  several  of  which  were  destroyed 
when  Baghdad  was  taken  by  Hfllftgd  ;  their  names 
are  collected  by  le  Strange  {up.  cit.  208-212).  The 
different  sects  bad  ditl'erent  churches,  and  kept 
apart  in  religious  matters ;  only  at  some  time 
the  Nestorian  Patriarch,  whose  residence  was  in 
Baghdad,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  official  head 
of  the  whole  Christian  community,  and  as  such  he 
is  described  in  the  deed  of  investiture  of  the  year 
A.D.  1138  (H.  F.  Ameilioz,  in  JRAS,  1908,  p.  448). 
The  sects  there  enumerated  are  four :  the  two 
already  mentioned,  the  Melchites,  or  Greek 
ortliodox,  and  the  Kflm,  whom  there  is  some 
reason  for  identifying  with  the  Franks,  or  Roman 
Catholics.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  superiority  of 
Christian  morality  and  education,  the  members  of 
these  communities  had  a  tendency  to  monopolize 
all  the  professions,  trades,  and  situations  in  which 
skill  and  trustworthiness  were  required.  The 
humiliating  and  intolerant  edicts  of  Omar  I.  had 
repeatedly  to  be  proclaimed,  owing  to  outbreaks 
of  Muslim  jealousy  (A.D.  849,  853,  1091,  etc.),  but 
fell  quickly  into  abeyance ;  Mutawakkil,  who  in 
the  year  A.D.  849  tried  to  enforce  them,  ten  years 
later  put  into  the  charge  of  a  Christian  scribe  the 
money  for  the  buiUling  of  his  contemplated  city, 
Jafanyyah.  Normally  it  would  appear  that  the 
Christian  doctors  (in  all  senses  of  the  word)  enjoyed 
high  favour  at  the  Kholifs'  and  Sultans'  courts. 
The  History  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarchs  (ed. 
Gismondi,  Home,  IS'.iG)  tells  of  the  familiar  inter- 
course enjoyed  by  the  Patriarch  Timotheoa  with 
the  Khalifs  Hftdl  (A.D.  785-786)  and  his  eon  the 
famous  ilarfln  al-Uasliid.  A  specimen  of  their 
conversation  is  there  given  (p.  65);  'O  father  of 
the  Christians,'  said  Uiiran  to  the  Patriarch,  'tell 
me  briefly  which  religion  is  the  true  one  in  God's 
eyes.'  Without  hesitation  Timotheus  answered : 
'That  religion  of  which  the  rules  and  precepts 
correspond  with  the  works  of  God.'  The  reply 
was  regarded  as  felicitous,  because  the  Khaltf* 
request  contained  a  dangerous  trap  ;  and  the  mere 
rumour  that  a  Christian  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  Isl&m  or  its  Prophet  would  have  been  sofiicient 
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to  cause  a  riot  (Tabart,  Hi.  2162).  The  sanpruinary 
rule  that  punished  apostasy  from  Isl&m  with  deatli 
remained  unaltered  (i6.  1434,  A.D.  856)  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  mild  spirit  of  Abfl  tjantfa's  legisla- 
tion, there  was  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  more 
barbarous  rejjulations  of  '  the  Pious  Khallfs,'  and 
the  tone  of  the  code  drawn  up  by  his  pupil  Abft 
Yftsuf  for  the  Khallf  Hftrfln  is  decidedly  humane. 
The  magnificence  ■nith  which  the  Christian  feasts 
were  celebrated  attracted  many  Muslims  to  take 
part  in  these  occasions,  and  even  attend  services  in 
the  churches;  if  the  poet  Sibt  Ibn  al-Ta'flwIdhS 
may  be  believed  (ed.  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  p.  400),  he 
went  so  far  as  to  fast  fifty  days  in  order  to  gratify 
his  Christian  friends.  The  monasteries  were  also 
visited  by  Muslims  anxious  to  purchase  wine,  the 
sale  of  which  in  shops  was,  nominally  at  least, 
forbidden  (ii.  240,  14-18) ;  while  the  beauty  of  the 
youthful  deacons  attracted  other  visitors  for  a 
still  less  reputable  reason  (ib.  52).  The  form  of 
immorality  alluded  to  appears  at  times  to  !  ive 
led  to  shameful  persecution  (Ya^flt,  op.  cit.  v..  26, 
where  the  scene  is  at  Edessa). 

8.  Other  religious  communities. — The  Jews  en- 
joyed the  same  rights  as  Christians  in  Baghdad, 
and  bad  a  special  quarter,  with  a  bridge  called 
after  them.  Numerous  synagogues  were  founded, 
of  which  the  largest  was  called  Bar-Nashala  (?) 
(Gratz,  Geschickte  der  Juden,  v.  [1895]  198).  Ke- 
ferences  to  the  Jews  are  not  very  common  in  the 
historical  and  anecdotic  literature  concerned  with 
the  city  ;  they  appear,  however,  to  have  had  their 
share  of  the  State  appointments,  and,  indeed,  in 
A.D.  1091  we  read  of  one  holding  the  very  high 
posts  of  Vice-Sultan  {wakil  al-Sul(an)  and  Manager 
of  the  Empire  (Nizdm  al-Midk).  They  practised 
the  medical  profession,  and  probably  various 
trades,  including  that  of  scribe ;  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Ma'mftn  (813-833)  we  read  of  one  who 
made  his  living  by  executing  copies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  the  Qur'an  (Amedroz,  in 
JRAS,  1907,  p.  38).  At  times  they  were  in 
possession  of  gieat  wealth,  and  were  notorious  for 
the  display  of  finery  (Ghaziili,  Revival  of  the 
Religions  Sciences,  iii.  182).  It  was  thought 
meritorious  to  refuse  to  teach  them  Arabic 
grammar  even  for  large  sums,  as  the  proof-passages 
came  from  the  Qur  fin  ;  and  insulting  langu.age 
about  them  is  used  by  poets  (Sibt  Ilm  al-Ta'S- 
wldh!,  75,  246).  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of 
Baghdad  and  the  improvement  in  their  condition, 
due  to  the  greater  toleration  of  the  'Abb.'i.sids, 
seem  to  have  been  epoch-making  for  the  Jewish 
community.  Jewish  literature  from  this  time 
follows  ^luslini  literature  almost  slavishly,  the 
various  departments  of  grammar,  codification, 
philo.sophy,  poetry,  ele<jant  prose,  homiletics, 
collections  of  anecdotes,  all  takmg  their  rise  from 
Arabic  models  ;  and  .since  no  Jewish  non-Riblical 
MS  earlier  than  the  'Abbasid  period  has  hitherto 
been  discovered,  it  has  been  argued  by  the  present 
writer  that  the  remaining  departments  of  Jewish 
literature  (notably  the  collections  of  Tradition)  are 
based  on  Islamic  models  also  (cf.  JE  ii.  435-8). 

A  community  which  produced  some  men  of 
eminence  in  the  scientific  and  literary  world  of 
Baghd.id,  chielly  in  the  4th  cent,  of  Islam,  were 
the  Sahi':ins,  who  arbitrarily  took  a  Qur'anic 
appellation,  properly  belunging  to  a  very  different 
sect.  The  most  distinguished  member  of  it,  the 
state-secretary  Ibifihim,  appears  to  have  found  in 
his  religion  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  promotion, 
and  to  have  enjoj-ed  the  friendship  of  even  such 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  as  the  Registrar  of  the 
'Alids,  who  honoured  liim  with  a  memorial  poem  ; 
while  the  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Qur'an 
which  his  profession  demanded  was  regarded  as  a 
it.     Hb  grandson,  however,  found  it  desirable 


to  embrace  Islam.  The  Mngian,  or  Mazdayan, 
system  enjoyed  fewer  pri^-ileges  than  the  above- 
named  sects,  as  intermarriage  with  them  and  the 
use  of  meat  slaughtered  by  them  were  forbidden 
the  Muslims ;  nor  were  they  allowed  to  have 
acknow  ledged  places  of  worship.  Nevertheless  it 
would  appear  that  some  of  them  were  settled  ia 
Baghdad,  and  even  enjoyed  wealth.  They  were 
to  be  found  (according  to  Jfthi?,  Misers,  p.  Ill) 
all  over  Baghdad  and  the  other  cities  of  Iral;, 
distinguished  by  their  bare  feet  or  their  laceless 
shoes.  Of  other  sects,  usually  offshoots  of  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  there  are  occasional 
notices. 

LiTERATPRE. — To  the  references  given  throughout  the  article 
there  may  be  added  the  historical  romance  (Arabic),  Ha(fdrat 
al-Isldmfl  Ddr  al-Saldm,  by  a  modern  writer,  Jamil  I<}akhlah 
aJ-Mudawwar  (Cairo,  1905).         D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTH. 

BAHAISM.— SeeBAB,  BabIs. 

BAH  ELI  A  (Skr.  vyadha,  '  one  who  wounds'). — 
A  tribe  of  hunters  and  fowlers  in  Northern  India, 
which  at  the  Census  of  1901  numbered  53,554,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  found  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  Bengal.  They  are  probably  survivors 
of  a  non-Aryan  race,  who  still  practise  their  primi- 
tive occupation  of  hunting,  trapping  birds,  and 
collecting  jungle  produce.  They  are,  in  name  at 
lea.'it,  all  Hindus,  but  are  never  initiated  into  any 
of  the  orthodox  sects.  They  worship  a  pantheon 
of  deified  ghosts,  such  as  Kalu  Bir,  Parihar,  Har- 
deo  or  H.aniaur  Lala,  the  cholera  codling,  Kale 
Deo,  and  Miyan,  probably  the  Musalman  saint  of 
Amroha  in  the  Moiadaliad  district.  To  these, 
sacrifices  of  fowls,  goats,  or  pigs  are  made,  with 
offerings  of  cakes,  fruits,  and  grain.  Parched 
grain  and  milk  are  ottered  to  the  household  snake 
at  his  festival,  the  Nagpafichami,  or  Dragon's 
Fifth.  Besides  these  they  ob.serve  the  ordinary 
Hindu  feasts,  and  their  religious  rites  are  superin- 
tended by  a  low  class  of  village  Brahmans. 

LrrERiTCRB.— Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castattf  ths  Xorth-Wattm 
Provinces  and  OudJi,  1S96,  i.  1U9.  \V.  CROOKE. 

BAIDYA  {Skr.vaidya,  'one  learned  in  the 
Veda,'  esp.  in  the  Ayur  Veda,  on  which  the  Hindu 
system  of  medicine  is  based). — The  Bengal  caste  of 
physicians,  which  at  the  Census  of  1901  numbered 
90,036,  found  under  this  name  only  in  Bengal 
and  A.s.sam.  They  are  a  highly  respected  caste, 
claiming  descent  from  a  Brahman  father  and 
Vaiiya  mother.  Their  religion  is  that  of  the 
orthodox  higlj-caste  Hindu.  The  older  families 
worship  the  Saktis,  or  Mother-goddesses.  Some 
among  the  poorer  cla-sses  follow  the  rule  of  Visnu. 
Many  have  in  recent  years  joined  the  Brahmo 
Samaj.  They  were  closely  a.ssociated  with  the  Neo- 
Vaisiiavism  preached  bj' Chaitanya(j.r.)  in  Bengal 
{q.>\),  and  several  of  the  best  known  Gusains,  or 
spiritual  gui<!cs,  of  that  sect  are  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Baidyas.  The  business  of  a  physician 
is  naturally  confined  to  men  of  high  caste,  because 
taking  medicine  from  the  hands  of  a  Baidya  is  a 
sort  of  sacramental  act,  so  that  some  orthodox 
Hindus  in  Bengal,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  call 
in  a  Baidya  to  prescribe  for  them,  in  the  belief  that 
by  swallowing  the  drugs  he  orders  they  obtain 
absolution  from  their  sins.  In  the  Deccau  the 
Vaidfis,  who  have  adiptcd  a  name  derived  from  the 
same  Skr.  root,  are  wandering  Telugn  beggars,  who 
gather  healing  drugs  ami  simples  and  hawk  them 
from  door  to  door,  or  beg  for  alms.  Their  religion 
is  of  the  vaguest  type,  their  family-^od  being 
Vyankoha  of  Giri  or  Tirupati  (y.f.),  in  North 
Areot.  But  when  they  arc  on  their  begging  touri 
thej-  seldom  carry  his  image  with  them.  They 
never  go  on  pilgiiinages  or  keep  any  fust  or  feast, 
except  the  Dasahra  in  September,  when  they  offer 
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boiled  matton  to  their  god,  and  after  laying  it  on 
his  altar  eat  it  themaelves. 

LrrHRiTOM.— For  tha  Bengal  Baldyij,  Risley,  Tribes  and 
Castes,  ISSl,  L  49  ;  lor  tba  Deccan  Vaidus,  Doinbay  Gazetteer, 
Jt""-  212  «■  W.  CROOKE. 

BAIGA. — A  term  of  Dravidian  origin,  applied  to 
designate  the  non-Brihrnanio  priests  of  the  Gonds 
and  Kindred  races  along  the  hills  of  the  Cent.  Prov. 
and  Bengal.  It  hjia  oeen  specially  applied  to  a 
cultivating  tribe,  which  at  the  Census  of  1901  num- 
bered 33,914,  found  in  the  Cent.  Prov.  and  in  Cent. 
India.  The  best  account  of  them  is  that  by  Ward, 
who  found  them  in  the  Mandla  district  of  the  Cent. 
Provinces.  He  describes  them  as  the  acknowledged 
superiors  of  the  Gond  races,  being  their  priests  and 
authorities  in  all  points  of  religious  observance. 
The  decision  of  a  Baigi  in  a  boundary  dispute  is 
almost  always  accepted  as  final,  and,  from  tins  right 
as  children  of  the  soil  and  arbiters  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  each  village,  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  title  of  Bhumiya  (Skr.  bhfimi,  '  the  land  '). 

These  Baigfis,  who  are  found  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cent.  Prov.,  are  re[>orted  to  be  quite 
different  from  the  Gonds,  their  vocabulary  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  Hindi  words.  Tho.se  who 
occupy  the  Maikal  range  of  hills  do  not  show  the 
flat  head  and  nose  and  receding  forehead  character- 
istic of  the  Gonds,  but  have  longer  heads,  more 
aquiline  features,  and  particularly  small  hands.  It 
is  thus  possible  that  they  may  represent  an  intrud- 
ing race  from  the  Gangetic  valley,  who  introduced 
the  northern  culture  among  the  Gonds  and  gained 
the  position  of  priests  among  that  people,  with 
whom  they  afterwards  intermingled.  Their  re- 
ligion much  resembles  that  of  the  Gonds  {q.v.), 
and  they  reverence  the  same  gods,  adding  to  the 
Gond  pantheon  Mai  Dharitri,  or  Mother  Earth. 
The  god  in  charge  of  the  village  is  Thakur  Deo, 
the  'Divine  Lord,'  and  he  is  honoured  accordingly. 
But  they  fully  believe  also  in  the  spirits  wliich 
haunt  the  forests — the  primary  basis  of  the  religion 
of  the  Dravidians  of  Northern  India — and  in  the 

E laces  which  are  regarded  as  more  esjiecially  the 
aunts  of  these  spirits,  shrines  {pat)  are  erected, 
each  under  the  charge  of  a  special  member  of  the 
tribe.  There  is  no  special  rule  regulating  the  erec- 
tion of  these  shrines,  except  that  they  are  built  at 
places  where  it  is  believed  there  has  "been  a  spirit 
manifestation.  Sometimes  it  is  a  place  where  a 
man  has  been  killed  by  a  tiger  or  a  snake,  or  has 
met  his  death  in  a  sudden  or  tragical  manner ; 
and  a  special  rite  is  performed  to  lay  the  ghosts 
of  those  who  have  died  in  an  unexpected  way. 
Some  members  of  the  tribe  are  su])posed  to  be 
gifted  with  special  powers  of  magic  or  witchcraft, 
and  it  is  common  for  the  Baiga  medicineman 
to  be  called  in  to  bewitch  the  tigers  and  prevent 
them  from  carrying  ofl'  the  village  cattle.  The 
Gonds  thoroughly  believe  that  they  are  possessed 
of  powers  such  as  these. 

The  religious  rites  of  the  Baigfts  are  of  the  same 
type  as  those  of  the  Gonds ;  at  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths  the  customs  of  the  two  tribes  are 
identical.  In  the  Chhattisgarh  District  the  Baigi 
worship  centres  round  Dulhfi  Deo,  the  deified 
bridegroom  god,  and  Devi,  the  Mother-goddess, 
in  her  manifestation  as  Bhavani.  They  have  a 
peculiarly  brutal  mode  of  sacrificing  a  pig  in 
honour  of  Nftrilyan  Deo,  who  is  identified  with 
the  Sun,  and  is  regarded  as  their  household  god. 
The  wretched  animal  is  crushed  to  death  under 
a  beam,  after  having  been  cruelly  t()rt\ired — this 
rendering  the  sacrifice  more  acieptiihle  to  the  deity. 
Further  east,  in  the  hill  country  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  Bengal,  the  Baigas  do  not  form  a 
special  tribe,  but  are  the  exorcists,  medicinemen, 
•nd  priests  of  the  hill  races.     They  are  generally 


drawn  from  the  wilder  and  more  secluded  tribes  who 
are  supposed  to  have  maintained  the  race  tradi- 
tions in  the  most  perfect  way.  They  discharge  all 
the  religious  duties  of  these  peoples,  the  functions 
of  the  priest  being  as  yet  diflerentiated  from  those 
of  the  exorcist  or  sorcerer  only  in  the  most  im- 
perfect way,  if  at  all. 

LiTERATVtiS.— Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,  1870, 278  ff. ;  JASB 
Iviii.  pt.  i.  291 ;  Punjab  Notes  and  Queries,  iii.  20;  J.  Lampard, 
Imperial  Gauttt4r,  new  ed.  1908,  vi.  214  ff. 

W.  Crooke. 

BAIN. — 1.  Life  and  personality. — (1)  Bom  in 
the  part  of  Aberdeen  known  as  Gilcomston,  on 
the  nth  of  June  1818,  Alexander  Bain  died  at 
Ferryhill  Lodge,  in  his  native  city,  on  the  thl8  of 
September  1903,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Although  he  reached  this  long  term  of  years,  he 
was  never  a  man  of  vei"y  robust  constitiition  :  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  time,  in  early  days,  when  a 
serious  breakdown  in  health  occurred,  he  had  to 
husband  his  strength,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
favouring  circumstances.  This  he  did  by  careful 
habits  and  a  well-planned  system  of  simple  living, 
subjecting  everything  to  rule  and  method.  He 
was  specially  attentive  to  diet  and  to  physical 
exercise ;  and  walking  in  particular  (his  chief  re- 
creation) was  timed  and  regulated  with  almost 
mathematical  precision.  As  a  boy,  and  during  his 
student  days  at  Aberdeen,  he  worked  as  a  handloom 
weaver — his  father's  occupation.  When  he  was 
a  pupil  at  Gilcomston  Church  School,  his  ability 
was  recognized  ;  and  as  he  was  emerging  into 
youth  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Rev.  John  Murra}',  minister  of 
the  North  Parish  of  Aberdeen,  who  introduced  him 
as  a  promising  youth  to  Dr.  John  Cruickshank, 
then  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Mari-schal 
College,  and  a  patron  of  talented  and  aspiring 
young  men.  "This  was  in  1835.  Krom  that 
moment,  Dr.  Cruickshank  took  young  Bain  by 
the  hand  ;  and  his  interest  in  him  was  fully 
rewarded  by  the  high  position  that  the  pupil 
achieved  in  most  of  the  University  classes.  In 
1841,  Bain  (having  just  passed  from  studentdom) 
received  an  appointment  in  the  LTniversity  as 
Assistant  to  Dr.  Glennie,  Professor  of  Moral 
Pliiloso[iliy,  who  had  fallen  into  ill  health.  In 
this  capacity  he  had  to  conduct  the  class  on  the 
Profe.ssor's  approved  methods,  and  to  read  the 
Professor's  lectures,  being  responsible  for  the 
order  of  the  class.  In  the  interests  of  discipline, 
he  made  innovations  little  by  little  in  the  teaching, 
bringing  the  subject  more  up  to  date,  and  giving 
expression  (in  more  or  less  guarded  fashion)  to 
his  own  views.  This,  when  discovered  by  the 
Professor,  was  resented,  and  led,  after  three 
sessions,  to  B.ain's  losing  the  post  of  Assistant. 
Thereafter  he  made  his  way  to  London,  the  goal 
of  all  ambitious  Scotsmen,  where,  in  1848,  he  was 
aiipointrd  to  an  ollice  in  the  Board  of  Health 
under  Ed  v.  in  Chadwick.  In  London  he  soon 
came  into  contact  with  great  literary  and  political 
leaders — more  especially  with  tJcorge  Grote  and 
J.  S.  Mill,  who  became  his  fast  friends,  and  with 
whom  he  was  closely  associated  in  jjliilosophical 
nnd  other  work.  Prom  London  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  wrote  many  literary  produc- 
tions for  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh  ;  then 
went  again  to  London,  where  he  married  and 
settled  down  for  a  time,  producing  there  his  two 
great  philosophical  works,  'I'he  Senses  and  the 
httrllcit  in  1855,  and  The  Emotiuns  and  the  Will 
in  1859. 

Those  works  raised  him  at  once  to  the  front  rank 
of  psychologists.  ConscqiicTitly,  when  the  two 
Universities  of  Aberdeen  (Kings  and  Marischal) 
were  united  (or,  as  the  local  term  is,  '  fused ')  in 
1860,  Bain  was  presented   by  the  Crown,  on   the 
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recummendation  of  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  then 
Home  Secretary,  to  tlie  Chair  of  Logic  and  English 
in  the  united  University.  For  twenty  years  from 
this  date — down,  that  is,  to  the  year  1880 — he 
occupied  this  Chair  with  great  distinction,  teach- 
ing the  two  subjects  of  English  and  Logic 
(including  in  the  latter  Psychology)  and  making 
his  influence  felt.  These  were  years  of  enormous 
intellectoal  activity  and  literary  productiveness, 
when  there  issued  from  his  pen  in  unceasing  flow 
works  on  English  Grammar,  on  Rhetoric,  on  Logic, 
on  Psychology,  on  Ethics,  and  on  Education  ;  when 
sdso  he  originated  the  philosophical  journal  Mind, 
which  he  owned  and  financially  carried  on  for 
sixteen  years  at  considerahle  pecuniary  loss ;  and 
when,  in  the  Senatus  and  the  Council  of  his 
University,  he  pushed  forward  with  untiring 
energy,  and  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition, 
projects  of  University  reform.  Nor  did  his  activity 
diminish  when  he  resigned  the  Chair  in  1880. 
There  ceased  only,  at  that  time,  his  class-teach- 
ing. His  writing  of  books  went  on,  as  well  as  his 
active  interest  in  local  afFalrs ;  and  it  was  while 
he  was  Emeritus  Professor  that  the  students  of 
the  University,  appreciating  his  genius  and  his 
faculty  for  practical  work,  and  proud  of  his  fame, 
elected  him  their  Lord  Rector  for  two  separate 
terms  of  three  years  each.  This  entailed  his 
constant  attendance  at,  and  presiding  over,  the 
meetings  of  the  University  Court,  ana  his  inde- 
fatigable piloting  of  University  schemes  to  success- 
ful issue  at  a  most  important  and  electrically 
charged  moment  of  the  University's  existence. 

His  professorial  labours  were  in  part  rewarded 
when  former  pupils,  in  1884,  had  his  portrait 
painted  by  Sir  Gfeorge  Reid,  and  presented  as  a 
lasting  memorial  to  the  University.  Reward  for 
services  done  to  the  community  came  also  about 
the  same  time,  or  somewhat  later — in  particular, 
the  presentation  of  his  bust  in  marble  t<>  the  Free 
Public  Library,  in  1892,  in  recognition  of  his  long- 
continued  and  whole-hearted  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  dating  from  his  student  days,  and 
his  early  connexion,  as  lecturer  and  as  secretary, 
with  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  city.  All 
the  while,  liis  pen  continued  active.  New  works 
appeared,  old  works  were  revised  (often  in  large 
part  re-written) ;  and,  though  the  energy  slackened 
by  degrees  as  the  years  advanced,  it  could  hardly 
be  said  ever  to  have  actually  ceased,  for,  as  late  as 
1903  (the  year  of  his  death),  appeared  his  Disser- 
tations on  Leading  Philosophical  Topics,  and  to 
the  end  he  retained  a  keen  interest  in  the  progress 
of  Psychology  and  the  movement  of  Philosophy. 
Passing  by  minor  productions,  his  chief  works  are 
these:— rA«  Senses  and  the  Intellect  (1855),  The 
Emotions  and  the  Will  (1859),  On  the  Study  of 
Character,  including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology 
(1861),  An  English  Grammar  (1863),  EnglUh 
Composition  and  Rhetoric  (1866,  enlarged  ed. 
1887-8),  Mental  and  Moral  Science  (1868),  Logic 
(1870),  Mind  and  Body  (1872),  A  Higher  English 
Grammar  (1873),  Education  as  a  Science  (1879), 
James  Mill — a  Biography  (1882),  John  Stuart 
Mill — a  Criticism,  with  Personal  Recollections, 
(1882),  Practical  Essays  (1884),  On  Teaching 
English  (1887),  Dissertations  on  Leading  Philo- 
sophical Topics  (1903),  Autobiography  (1904). 

(2)  His  pcr-onality  was  striking  ;  and  a  stranger 
seeing  him  for  the  first  time  could  not  but  ask 
who  he  was.  A  dajiper  figure,  somewhat  under 
medium  height,  he  liail  a  well-knit  frame,  with 
expansile  chest  and  broad  shoulders ;  a  finely 
formed  head,  with  a  brow  marked  by  notable 
prominonces  at  the  temples;  keen,  piercing  liazel 
eyes,  with  unusually  long  eyelids ;  a  strong 
curved  nose  ;  thin  lips,  which  gave  the  mouth 
tha    character    of    determination,     and     readily 


expressive  either  of  satisfaction  or  of  contempt ; 
a  face  covered  by  a  copious  beard — all  save  the 
upper  part  of  the  chin,  which,  till  his  later  years, 
was  clean  shaved ;  hands  with  lon^  fingers,  and 
particularly  expressive  thumbs,  which  bent  back 
m  a  significant  fashion  as  he  gesticulated.  His 
gait  was  peculiar.  While  walking,  he  bent  his 
body  forward  and  placed  a  hand  behind  his  back, 
as  if  steadying  tne  movement,  and  forthwith 
accelerated  nis  pace  till  it  became  a  moderated 
run — indicative  of  mental  activity,  exhilaration, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  self-consciousness  and 
regard  for  outward  appearance.  Keen  as  a  nee<Ue 
intellectually,  he  never  spoke  in  public  or  wrote 
for  publication  without  showing  the  logician's 
subtle  power ;  and,  in  private  talk,  one  could  not 
help  feeling  that  one  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
supremely  observant  and  analytic  mind  —  a 
modem  Aristotle,  noting  and  dissecting  every- 
thing. Yet  he  was  a  man  of  very  wide  interests 
and  of  warm  heart.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
many  public  duties — School  Board,  Mecnanics' 
Institute,  Free  Library,  etc.  His  feelings  were 
always  under  control,  and  those  who  met  him 
casually  (and  to  whom  he  would  be  dry  and 
reserved)  pronounced  him  to  be  hard  and  un- 
sympathetic (as,  indeed,  he  not  infrequently  was, 
if  he  met  conventional  and  commonplace  people). 
But  let  genius  or  sterling  character  appear,  no 
matter  where  (it  might  be  in  the  humblest  ranks 
of  life),  and  he  was  immediately  attracted.  It 
was  genuine  worth  alone  that  counted  with  him. 

Readers  of  his  works  have  often  complained  that 
his  writings  are  devoid  of  emotion.  They  have 
ground  for  their  complaint.  Bain  did  himself  an 
injustice  here.  Whenever  he  took  up  the  pen,  his 
feelings  seemed  to  forsake  him.  But  with  a 
special  friend — say,  a  favourite  student  (these 
were  not  many,  but  they  were  choice) — looking  to 
him  for  help  or  counsel,  his  real  nature  came  forth. 
All  his  resources — his  advice,  his  ideas,  his  MSS, 
his  library,  his  patronage — were  put  at  his  disposal ; 
and  he  spared  no  eflbrt  to  further  his  interests  and 
aspirations.  Underlying  all  was  true  generosity 
of  disposition.  In  like  manner,  in  the  small  circle 
of  his  intimates,  his  gentler  and  more  attractive 
qualities  came  out.  He  had  wit  and  humour ; 
and  he  possessed  a  fund  of  anecdotes,  which  he 
told  well.  He  was  a  kind  host,  and  a  staunch 
friend.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  his  dislikes 
and  his  animosities.  Like  all  true-hearted  people, 
he  was  sensitive  to  insult  and  determined  in  his 
opposition.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  arouse  his 
enmity.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and 
loved  a  controversy  ;  and  in  debate  he  hit  hard, 
but  never  took  a  mean  advantage  of  an  opponent. 
Meanness  raised  his  indignation  and  contempt, 
and  he  had  none  of  it  himself.  He  was  dominated 
by  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  truthfulness  (few  men 
more  so),  and  his  judgment  was  ever  balanced — a 
fact  that  comes  clearly  out  in  his  publislied 
writings,  as  it  did  in  his  daily  life.  He  had  the 
power  of  judging  apart  from  personal  feeling,  to  a 
degree  that  is  very  unusual.  Hence  his  criticisms 
were  pre-eminently  impartial.  And  it  mattered 
not  whether  he  were  criticizing  himself  or  others. 
As  he  looked  back  upon  it,  his  own  work  was  viewed 
with  a  clear  unprejudiced  eye,  and  commented  on 
and  appraised  accordingly — as  m.ay  be  seen  in 
some  striking  instances  in  the  Autobiography.  In 
like  manner,  his  criticisms  of  others'  work  were 
frank  and  honest,  and  they  frequently  yave  offence 
to  friends.  He  had  not  learned  the  art  of  saying 
what  he  did  not  mean,  and  such  an  art  he  heartily 
despised.  He  had  many  fine  qualities,  which 
those  who  knew  him  best  could  best  appreciate ; 
and  his  defects  not  infrequently  arose  from 
these. 
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2.  Position  in  Literature  and  in  Philosophy.— 
In  estimating  Bain's  position  in  Literature  and  in 
Philosojiliy,  we  must  keep  his  offices  apart. 

(1)  First  of  all,  let  us  take  him  ea  gramtnarian. 
This  need  not  detain  us  long.  His  works  show  his 
merit  to  be  that  of  a  subtle  analyst  and  a  clear 
expositor  —  scientific  and  methoaical,  and  not 
afraid  to  express  his  views,  even  when  they  might 
be  unacceptable ;  and  when  we  remenioer  the 
backward  condition  of  the  North  of  Scotland  in 
grammatical  attainments  at  the  time  when  Bain 
came  as  Professor  to  Aberdeen,  we  can  see  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  that  lay  before  him  as  he 
set  forth  to  instruct  in  grammar.  But  the  task 
was  successfully  accomplished,  although  not  with- 
out difficulty.  He  had  to  get  liold  of  the  teachers, 
and  these  were  apathetic,  when  not  actively 
hostile.  He  solved  the  dithculty  by  indoctrinating 
his  students,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  to 
be  teachers,  with  newer  and  progressive  views, 
and  thus  by  degrees  revolutionized  the  teaching 
of  English  in  Scotland,  and  made  his  name  one  to 
conjure  with  throughout  the  North. 

(2)  But  his  work  as  rhetorician,  is  even  more 
remarkable.  Campbell  and  Blair  had  ruled 
supreme  in  this  realm  ;  but  now  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  composition, 
and  the  effect  for  good  was  soon  visible  on  all 
hands.  It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  Bain's 
teaching  that  he  did  not  produce  stylists.  It  may 
very  well  be  doubted  whether  the  stylist  is  not  a 
man  '  bom  and  not  made.'  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  objection  is  superficial.  For  style  is  wherever 
clearness  of  exposition  is,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
writer  who  has  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
•hades  of  meaning  in  words  and  can  give  utterance 
to  his  thoughts  in  definite  logical  form  and  with 
exact  precision.  Such  writers  Bain  produced  in 
abundance.  Rhetoric  was  to  him,  first  and  fore- 
most, an  intellectual  discipline,  designed  to  secure 
clearness  of  expression ;  and  for  this  end  he  was 
supremely  critical.  Not  even  Shakespeare,  still 
less  the  minor  poets,  neither  Bacon  nor  De  Quincey 
nor  Macaulay  nor  Carlyle  among  our  master  prose 
writers,  escaped  his  scalpel :  all  were  subjected  to 
analysis  and  dissection,  so  that  the  student  might 
be  warned  against  their  faults,  while  encouraged 
to  imitate  their  virtues.  This  cold,  critical,  dis- 
secting process  has  been  greatly  objected  to  in  the 
teaching  of  style  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted 
that  Bain  made  too  drastic  a  use  of  it.  But  if  it 
be  the  safeguard  against  that  florid  vacuous 
writing  which  so  frequently  passes  for  style,  a 
little  excess  in  the  use  of  it  may  be  tolerated  with 
equanimity,  if  not  actually  excused. 

(3)  As  an  educationist,  Bain  holds  a  very  high 
position.  He  held  advanced  views  on  University 
reform,  and  advocated  the  due  recognition  of 
the  modem  languages  (a«  against  the  iraditiuiial 
monopoly  of  Classics),  and  the  right  of  Natural 
Science  to  have  an  equal  place  in  the  University 
training  with  the  older  estaljlished  subjects.  But 
besides,  he  went  outside  University  requirements 
and  took  a  wide  view  of  Education,  rai.^ing  the 
question  of  Education  in  general  and  the  grading 
of  subjects  at  the  various  stages  of  instruction. 
In  this  connexion  he  gave  expression  to  very 
djfinite  notions  about  the  proper  order  of  studies, 
and  about  how  teaching  should  be  conducted  so  as 
to  be  best  suited  to  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  individual  mind.  His  contributions  to  this 
highly  important  subject  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
his  book  on  Education  as  a  Science. 

(4)  As  logician.  Bain  holds  a  place  with  J.  S. 
Mill.  He  never  pretended  to  start  afiesli  here, 
but  simply  to  amend  and  carry  forward  Mill. 
This  he  succeeded  in  doing.  His  amendiiicnts  and 
additions  are  noteworthy,  both  in  Deductive  and 


in  Inductive  Lo|ic  ;  but  specially  valuable  is  his 
carrying  of  logical  principles  to  then  piactical 
issues  and  his  splendid  application  of  them  to  the 
sciences  in  detail  (see  bk.  v.  of  his  Logic).  This 
stands  by  itself  in  Logic  manuals. 

(5)  But  Bain's  greatest  fame  must  ever  rest  on 
his  psychology.  He  was  a  reformer  here  in  a 
supreme  and  lasting  sense.  One  of  the  earliest 
in  modern  times  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
bringing  psychology  into  close  relation  with  physi- 
ology, he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  this  position,  and  presented  it  in  a  striking 
fashion.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  cerebro- 
psychologist,  he  handled  mind  in  all  its  processes 
— emotive,  intellectual,  and  volitional.  This  led 
to  his  discarding  the  old  '  faculty '  psychology, 
which  looked  upon  the  mind  far  too  much  as  if 
made  up  of  self-contained  compaitments,  where 
the  processes  worked  in  independence  of  each 
other,  and  in  which  the  connexion  with  the  body 
was  slurred  over  or  ignored  ;  and  it  led  also  to  his 
devising  a  natural-history  plan  for  tlie  description 
of  mental  phenomena — a  plan  where  the  physical 
embodiment  of  mental  stales  was  recognized  as 
rigorously  as  the  specifically  psychical  aspect  of 
them.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  the  pre- 
cursor of  what  has  come  to  plaj'  so  prominent  a 
part  in  more  recent  psychology,  viz.  psycho- 
physics  and  the  experimental  determination  (de- 
termination by  experiments  systematically  carried 
out  in  the  laboratory)  of  the  workinj's  of  mincL 
Next,  Bain  was  supreme  among  his  fellow-psycho- 
logists in  the  persistent  application  of  Association 
and  its  laws  to  the  interpretation  of  mind,  and  in 
the  thorough  treatment  that  these  laws  received 
at  his  hands  (see  also  art.  ASSOCIATION).  Ha 
is  first  and  chiefly  an  Associationist,  and  his  whole 
strength  is  devoted  to  showing  that  the  great 
problems  of  psychology  —  especially  the  proulem 
of  the  Perception  of  an  External  (Material)  World 
— are  to  be  solved  on  Associationist  principles. 
This  stupendous  task  lie  accomplished  in  a  way 
that,  whether  we  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  result 
or  not,  gives  him  a  foremost  place  in  the  history 
of  psychology.  No  one  can  Know  what  modem 
Associationism  is  at  its  best  who  does  not  go  to 
The  Senses  and  the  Intellect  for  information  ;  but 
this  must  be  supplemented  by  Bain's  most  recent 
utterances  in  other  productions.  For  example, 
the  objection  had  frequently  been  made  that  his 
Associationist  explanation  is  too  mechanical,  and 
neglects  to  take  account  of  the  activity  of  th» 
mind.  Here  is  his  re|ily,  given  in  Mind,  in  criticism 
of  Wundt,  and  reprinted  in  Dissertations  on  Lead- 
ing Philosophical  Topics  (pp.  50,  51) : 

'  I  propose  to  remark  upon  the  be.irlnpf  of  Wundt's  specula- 
tion upon  the  laws  of  Association,  properly  so  called.  Notwith- 
standini,'  the  stress  put  upon  tlie  action  of  the  will,  lie  sliU 
allows  that  will  is  not  everything  :  he  does  not  slmiit  tho 
associating  links,  and  lay  the  whole  stress  of  the  exposition  on 
the  apperceptive  volition.  What  he  says  u  to  the  eMential 
concurrence  of  emotion  and  will  with  the  workings  of  aaaocia- 
tion  we  fully  admit.  No  associating  link  can  he  forged,  in  the 
first  instance,  except  in  the  Are  of  consciousness  ;  and  the 
raj)i<lity  of  the  operation  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  glow. 
In  like  manner,  tne  links  thus  forged  are  dormant  and  inactive, 
until  some  stinudus  of  coiisi-i^)usness  is  picsctit,  whether  feeling 
or  will.  .  .  .  The  subsequent  rise  or  resuscitation  of  ideas  con- 
sequent on  association  is  a  fresh  field  of  study.  .  .  .  Over  and 
above  the  original  adhesion,  there  are  circumstances  that  assist 
in  the  reproduction,  and  ntake  it  a  success  or  a  failure.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  power  of  the  \v\\\,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  influences.  Even  the  addition  of  pmotiunal  excite- 
ment, which  of  itself  couiit.s  for  a  irreat  de-' — that  is,  apart 
from  moving  the  will— is  not  all.  The  purely  intellectual  con- 
ditions,  under  which  I  inclutlc  the  nuniber  and  nature  of  the 
associating  connexions  at  work  in  a  given  case,  bear  a  lai-ge 
part  In  the  process  of  resuscitation.  More  particularly,  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  will  in  apperception,  everything  that 
Wundt  advances  is  supported  by  our  experience.  The  will 
may  make  up,  in  some  small  degree,  for  the  feebleness  of  % 
contiguous  linking,  partly  by  a  ni"re  Ftrenuoiis  attciitinn,  but 
far  more  by  tlie  search  for  cnllalend  links  In  aid.  It  ni;iv  like- 
wise favour  the  recall  of  a  resembling  image.    Bui  uuiuau  of 
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these  two  cases  represents  Ite  habitual  and  all-powerful  etfl- 
oaoy :  in  both,  the  limits  of  its  reproductive  force  are  still 
narrow.  The  operation  that  represents  Wundt's  Apperception 
In  it«  full  sweep  is  that  crowning  example  of  voluntary  power 
— the  command  of  the  thoughts,  by  detaining  some  and  dis- 
missing others,  as  they  arise,  and  are  found  suitable,  or  the 
contrary.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  as  to  the  importance  of 
voluntary  attention  in  this  lofty  sphere.  All  thinking  for  an 
end  —  whether  it  be  practical  or  speculative,  scientific  or 
esthetic —  consists  in  avaiJin;?  ourselves  of  the  materials 
afforded  by  association,  and  choosing  or  rejecting  according 
to  the  perceived  fitness  or  unfitness  for  an  end.  When,  there- 
fore, Wundt  says  that  Association  alone  does  not  explain  the 
higher  intellectual  functions,  he  only  says  what  we  all  admit, 
namely,  that  Association  needs  the  control  of  ^vill  and  feelings. 
In  order  to  bring  forth  our  more  im]x»rtant  thinking  products. 
In  the  at)6ence  of  some  degree  of  conscious  intensity.  Associa- 
tion can  no  more  unite  ideas,  or  restore  the  past  by  virtue  of 
such  unions,  than  a  complete  set  of  water-pipes  can  distribute 
water  without  a  full  resenoir  to  draw  from.  The  scheme  of 
Wundt  does  not  lead  to  the  slighting  of  Association  as  a  great 
intellectual  factor.  HJ3  Apperception  would  be  nothing  with- 
out it' 

Next,  Bain  excels  in  hb  analysis  of  mental  states 
and  processes  and  his  fullness  of  telling  illustra- 
tions. We  have  only  to  look  at  his  handling  of 
the  Sensations,  or  at  his  treatment  of  the  Emo- 
tions, to  see  that  he  has  subtlety  and  insight  of 
a  very  exceptional  kind.  Even  when  dissenting 
from  nim,  we  must  confess  that  he  is  penetrative 
and  suggestive  to  a  degree.  He  is  too  analytic  at 
times — tliis  we  may  frankly  allow  ;  but  his  keun 
dissection  is  a  helpful  preliminary  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  phenomenon  dissected. 
Where  his  psycholo^  stands  him  in  least  stead 
is  when  the  distinction  between  psychology  and 
epistemology  comes  in  and  needs  to  be  specially 
attended  to.  Though  he  was  quite  aware  of  this 
distinction,  it  never  assumed  in  his  thoughts  its 
rightful  place  ;  and  his  exposition  sometimes  sutlers 
accordingly.  He  is  also,  in  his  general  handling 
of  mind,  too  individualistic.  Although  in  his  later 
years  he  explicitly  recognized  that  tlie  growth  of 
the  human  mind  cannot  be  thoroughly  explained 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of 
Heredity  (see,  for  example,  the  latest  edition  of 
The  Senses  and  the  Intellect),  he  had  originally 
shaped  his  theory  on  the  supposition  that  each 
individual  had  to  learn  for  himself  what  he  comes 
ultimately  to  attain,  and  this  prevented  his  ever 
giving  to  the  wider  conception  the  due  scope  in 
psycholoCT  that  it  merits.  In  like  manner,  he 
never  laid  sufhcient  stress  on  what  the  fact  of  his 
being  born  into  a  formed  language  does  for  the 
individual,  enabling  him  to  appropriate  with  com- 
parative ease,  at  an  early  age  and  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  knowledge  whicli,  if  he  had  to 
acquire  it  for  himself  from  the  beginning  without 
such  aid,  would  take  him  an  indefinitely  long 
time,  and  perhaps  might  not  be  acliieved  at  all 
within  the  three  score  years  and  ten  of  his  life. 

(6)  It  was  in  line  with  Bain's  psychological 
principles  and  with  his  democratic  nature  that, 
in  Ethics,  he  should  be  a  thoroughf;oing  Utili- 
tarian. The  same  analytic  spirit  that  he  had 
shown  in  his  handling  of  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional phenomena  he  shows  in  his  treatment  of  the 
will.  His  analysis  of  conscience  and  his  review 
of  moral  principles  in  liis  Moral  Science  show  what 
Associationism  can  do  in  explanation  of  our  ethical 
nature.  They  are  certainly  subtle  and  practical, 
and  put  the  matter  with  calm  scientific  precision. 
Ethics  is  to  him  a  science  or  nothing  at  all.  He, 
therefore,  has  no  trust  in  high  ideility  :  principles 
tested  by  concrete  facts  of  experience  are  what  he 
requires.  Yet,  the  whole  of  the  facts  must  be 
attended  to.  Hence,  he  was  emphatic  in  acknow- 
ledging the  altruistic  and  disinterested,  as  well  as 
the  egoistic,  side  of  our  ethical  constitution.  Con- 
sequently, if  we  take  morality  as  simply  concerned 
with  our  relations  as  members  of  society,  having 
our  own  and  other  men's  interests  in  view,  then 
Bain's  teaching  commands  attention  and  no  small 


measure  of  approval.  It  is  essentially  a  doctrine 
of  justice  as  between  man  and  man,  and  between 
the  indiWdual  and  the  community,  and  of  the 
right  of  the  State,  having  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  social  units,  to  legislate  with  authority. 
It  would,  if  accepted  and  consistently  acted  on, 
produce  good  citizens  and  promote  the  general 
welfare.  \Vhere  it  is  defective  is  in  not  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  ideal  side  of  morality  and 
in  not  making  adequate  allowance  for  the  strength 
and  potency  of  the  emotions  in  moral  conduct. 
Appeals  to  ideality  and  the  dignity  of  man  ap- 
peared to  him  '  gross  pandering  to  human  vanity  ; 
and  he  did  not  think  that  much  practical  good 
could  come  from  that.  Man,  as  we  actually  find 
him,  is  too  frail  and  erring,  and,  what  is  worse,  too 
malevolent  by  nature  (for  Bain  was  insistent  on 
the  native  malignity  of  human  nature)  to  permit 
ovir  catering  with  impunity  to  his  self-conceit 
We  must  view  him  as  ne  is,  not  blinking  the  dis- 
agreeable facts,  and  legislate  accordingly ;  and, 
doing  so,  our  Ethics  must  be  sober  and  reason- 
able. Hence,  his  teaching  lacks  the  glow  which 
the  Ethics  that  recognizes  the  Ideal  as  supreme 
unquestionably  possesses. 

(7)  Bain  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
a  metaphysician.  Indeed,  it  was  his  claim  to  have 
purgetl  psychology  of  metaphysics,  and  he  had 
an  inveterate  distrust  of  unbridled  speculation. 
Speculation,  indeed,  was  not  absolutely  forbidden  ; 
but  it  must  be  speculation  based  on  experiential 
data,  and  verifiable  by  appeal  to  experience  again. 
Here  he  was  the  prototype  of  modern  Pragmatism. 
In  both,  we  have  the  same  inductive  spirit,  the 
same  determination  to  trust  experience  alone,  the 
same  regard  to  utility  or  the  practical  needs  of 
man — experience  the  test,  practicality  the  end. 
True,  he  could  not  avoid  occasionally  being  him- 
self, at  least,  half  metaphysical  ;  as,  for  example, 
when,  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  the  '  History  of 
the  Theories  if  the  Soul '  in  Mind  and  Body,  he 
says: 

'The  arguments  for  the  two  substances  have,  we  believe, 
now  entir«ily  lost  their  validity.  .  .  .  The  one  substance,  with 
two  sets  of  properties,  two  sides,  the  physical  and  the  mental — 
a  double-facid  unitp — would  appear  to  comply  with  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  We  are  to  deal  with  this  as,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  not  confounding  the  persons 
nor  dividing  the  substance.' 

Nevertheless  he  regarded  the  higher  philo- 
sophical thinking,  as  we  find  it,  e.g.,  in  Spinoza 
or  in  Hegel  or  in  Kant,  with  great  suspicion. 
Such  metaphvsical  terms  as  '  personality,'  '  self- 
consciousness,'  '  the  Absolute,'  he  would,  if  he 
could,  have  banished  from  the  language.  He  con- 
stantly protested  his  inability  to  read  any  mean- 
ing into  them.  He  also  refused,  because  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term  '  self,'  to  accept  '  self- 
realization'  as  adequate  to  express  the  ultimate 
etliical  end.  Moreover,  the  great  metaphysical 
problems— those  of  the  External  World  and  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will — seemed  to  him  to  be  in  great 
measure  mere  word-puzzles  :  they  arose  from  our 
inability  to  find  a  formula  or  a  linguistic  setting 
fully  adequate  to  express  what  we  are  conscious  of 
in- our  experience. 

Such,  tlien,  was  Professor  Bain  as  a  thinker  and 
a  writer.  His  attitude  towards  Metaphysics  being 
discounted,  he  made  a  name  in  Logic  and  in  ii^thics, 
as  well  as  in  the  spheres  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 
But  in   the   realm  of   Psychology  he   occupies  a 

Eosition  all  his  own.  It  is  here  that  his  influence 
as  been  greatest,  and  it  will  continue.  Not  only 
has  the  professed  psychologist  learned  from  him, 
but  his  principles  have  been  elfective  in  their  prac- 
tical application  to  many  sciences  (such  as  Ed'-ica- 
tion),  and  they  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  teaching 
that  has  respect  to  ex|)erience  and  the  nature  ol 
man  as  we  actually  find  it.     What  is  best  in  hia 
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gystem  has  been  assimilated  by  philosophy,  and  ia 
being  carried  forward  to  greater  issues.  That, 
perhaps,  is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  a  thinker. 

LrrsRATrRB.  —  A.  Bain.  h\a  works  as  eDumerated  In  this 
article  ;  Th.  Ribot,  La  Pnychohijie  anglaisf  contemporaint 
(1870);  W.  L.  Davidson,  art.  in  Mind,  xiii.  (new  eeries)  151- 
165  and  161-179,  also  art.  'Bain,  Alexander,'  in  EBr'i<i  xxri 

'^-''^>■  William  L.  Davidson. 

BAIRAGI  (Skr.  Vairagin  [vi-raga,  '  one  who  has 
subdued  all  earthly  desires']). — A  sect  of  Hindu 
ascetics,  which  at  the  Census  of  1901  numbered 
765,'2j3,  of  whom  the  vast  majority  are  found  in 
Bengal  and  Rajputana.  The  term  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  those  who  follow  the  cult  of  Vishnu, 
or  of  one  of  his  incarnations,  especially  those  of 
Rama  and  Krishna.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  worship,  which  is  specially  popular 
in  Northern  India,  arose  on  the  spread  of  the 
Rajput  power  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Buddhist  dynasties.  The  Bairagis 
'probably  represent  a  very  old  element  in  Indian  relielon,  (or 
those  of  the  sect  who  wear  a  leopard's  skin  doubtless  do  so  as 
personating  NarasiiiiVi.i,  the  leopard  incarnation  of  Vishpu,  just 
as  the  Bhagauti  faqir  imitates  the  dress,  dance,  etc.,  of  Kpshija. 
The  priest  who  personates  the  god  whom  he  worships  is  found 
in  "almost  every  rude  religion,  while  in  later  cults  the  old  rite 
sun'ives,  at  least  in  tlie  use  of  animal  masks,"  a  practice  still  to 
be  found  in  TibetJ  (Hose,  Panjnh  Census  Report,  1901,  i.  131, 
quoting  Trumpp,  Adi-Granth,  9S  ;  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of 
the  Seinitetii,  437  ;  see  also  Frazer,  Adonui,  Attis,  OsirU,  64  S.). 

Though  the  particular  cult  followed  by  this 
sect  is  most  influential  in  the  Gangetic  valley  and 
in  Rajputana,  it  arose  in  Southern  India  from 
the  teaching  of  Ranianujacharya,  who  was  born 
about  A.D.  1017  at  sriperurabudur,  near  Madras. 
He  taught  the  existence  of  a  triad  of  principlija 
{padartha-tritayam).  viz.:  (1)  the  Supreme  Spirit 
(Para-Brahman  or  Uvara) ;  (2)  the  separate  spirits 
(Chit)  of  men  ;  and  (3)  non-spirit  (A-cldt).  Vishnu 
is  identilied  with  the  Supreme  Spirit ;  individual 
beings  are  separate  spirits ;  the  visible  world 
(dfiynm)  is  non-spirit.  All  these  have  eternal 
existence  and  are  inseparable  ;  yet  Chit  and  A-cliit 
are  dillerent  from,  and  at  the  same  time  dependent 
upon,  Isvara  (Monier  WUliams,  Brahmanism  and 
Hinduism*,  119f.).  But  the  sect  did  not  attain 
much  prominence  in  Northern  India  until  the  time 
of  Ramananda,  who  wa.s  born  at  the  closeof  the  13th, 
and  preaclied  in  Northern  India  at  the  beginning 
of  the  14th,  century.  Indeed,  it  is  only  to  the 
followers  of  Ramananda  and  his  contemporaries 
that  the  title  Bairagi  is  properly  applied.  His 
teaching  marked  the  progressive  popularization  of 
Hinduism  ;  and  in  particular  the  ascetic  Orders, 
which  had  been  previously  monopolized  by  Brah- 
mans  and  Kshatriyas,  were  now  opened  to  men  of 
lower  rank.  In  addition  to  this,  the  religious 
books  published  by  the  adherents  of  Ramananda 
were  now  written  in  Hindi,  not  in  Skr.,  and  thus 
Northern  India  was  provided  with  a  new  national 
religion  of  a  very  clear  and  vigorous  typo. 

Though  this  lil)eral  movement  marked  a  decided 
advance,  the  Bairagis  since  the  time  of  Riima- 
nanda  have  been  outdone  by  the  still  more  liberal 
teaching  for  which  he  provided  the  impulse,  and 
at  the  present  d.ay  Bairagis  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  more  conservative,  orthodox  school 
of  Hindu  tlieolugy.  As  a  rule,  they  are  followers 
of  Visliau  in  one  or  other  of  liis  incarnations, 
and  tliey  are  all  agreed  in  the  veneration  of 
both  Krishna  and  Rama  ;  but  some  sections  pay 
more  reverence  to  one,  and  some  prefer  the  other. 
In  the  Panjab  this  divergence  is  represented  by  the 
Ramanandi  and  Nimaiiandi  sections,  the  former 
specially  addicted  to  the  worship  of  Rama,  the 
latter  to  that  of  Krishna.  Each  has  dillerent 
sectarian  marks,  and  each  visits  the  sacred  )ilaceH, 
and  studies  the  literature,  connected  with  the 
deities  which  are  special  objects  of  their  venera- 
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tion.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  old  rule  that 
admission  to  the  Order  was  gained  only  by  a  rita 
of  initiation  is  now  generally  neglected,  and  many 
are  married  and  have  families.  Thus  the  Order 
is  gradually  tending  to  become  a  caste  (Russell, 
Censiis  Report,  1901,  L  162).  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces there  are  four  sections,  of  which  the  two 
most  important  are  the  Ramanuja  or  Sri  Vaish- 
nava,  and  the  Nimavat  or  Nimbarak.  The  former, 
the  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  the  reformed 
Vaishnava  communities,  is  based  on  the  teaching 
of  Ramanuja,  and  its  special  tenet  is  that  Vishnn, 
the  one  Supreme  God,  though  invisible  as  a  cause, 
is  visible  as  etiect  in  a  secondary  form  in  material 
creation.  They  refuse  to  follow  the  example  of 
other  Mathura  sectaries  in  worshipping  Radha, 
the  spouse  of  Krishna,  whom  they  either  com- 
pletely ignore  or  regard  as  merely  the  mistress  of 
the  deity.  This  branch  is  also  divided  into  the 
Tengalai  or  Southerners,  and  the  Vadagalai  or 
Northerners,  who  differ  in  some  points  of  cfoctrine, 
which,  however,  they  consider  to  be  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  manner  in  which  the  frontal 
sectarian  mark  is  to  be  made.  Of  the  other  sect, 
the  Nimbarak,  the  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  are  of  a  very  enlightened  character.  As 
Growse  (Mathura,  181  f.)  writes  : 

'Thus  their  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  is  thought  by  many 
scholars  to  have  been  directly  derived  from  the  Gospel ;  while 
another  article  in  their  creed,  which  is  less  known,  but  ia 
equally  striking  in  its  divergence  from  ordinary  Hindu  senti- 
ment, is  the  continuance  of  conscious  indi\  idual  existence  in  a 
future  world,  when  the  highest  reward  of  the  good  will  be,  not 
extinction,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  visible  presence  of  the 
divinity  whom  they  have  served  on  earth  ;  a  state,  therefore, 
absolutely  identical  with  heaven,  as  our  theologists  define  it. 
The  one  Infinite  and  invisible  God,  who  is  the  only  real  exist- 
ence,  is,  they  alhrm,  the  only  proper  object  of  man's  devout 
contemplation.  But,  as  the  incomprehensible  is  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  faculties,  He  is  partially  miinifL-sted  for  our 
behoof  in  the  book  of  Creation,  in  which  natural  objects  are  the 
letters  of  the  universal  alphabet,  and  express  the  sentimenta 
of  the  Divine  Author.  A  printed  page,  however,  conveys  no 
meaning  to  any  one  but  a  scliolar,  and  is  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood even  by  him  ;  so,  too,  with  the  book  of  the  world.  Thus 
it  matters  little  whether  Riidha  and  Kpshija  were  ever  real 
personages ;  the  mysteries  of  Divine  love  which  they  symbolize 
remain  though  the  symbols  disappear.' 

Though  the  Bairagi,  a  follower  of  the  mild- 
natured  Vishnu,  does  not  as  a  rule  practise  the 
austerities  characteristic  of  Saiva  ascetics,  like  the 
Yogi  or  Paramahaiusa,  we  ijnd  him  occasionally 
lying  on  the  nailed  couch,  the  Saraiayya,  or  '  arrowy 
bed  '  of  Bhishnia,  as  described  in  the  Mahabharata 
(Bhishma parva,  119fi".,tr.  M.  N.  Dutt,  vi.  208  fl"., 
tr.  Kisari  Mohan  Ganguli,  iv.  444).  Monier 
Williams  (op.  cit.  560  f.)  describes  an  ascetic  of 
this  kind  whom  he  met  at  the  Lake  Pushkar. 
But  even  he,  with  the  catholic  feeling  of  Hinduism, 
included  in  his  worsljip  not  only  the  Salagrama, 
or  ammonite  9f  Visiiiiu,  but  the  Bana-linga,  or 
white  stone  of  Siva,  and  the  red  stone  of  Gane^a. 

LiTERATt'RK. — Gfowse.  Muthura,  a  IJi.'itrict  Mtmoir\  1883, 
179  f.  ;  Jogcndranath  Bnattacharya,  Hindu  Caates  and  Sects, 
ursir.;  Croohe,  Trilies  and  Citsles  of  the  Nnrth-Wtslem  Pro- 
vinces arni  iludh,  18i)0,  i.  W'Z;  Pavjfit)  Ctmsiis  Report,  1891, 
i.  rj'i  ;  Bombay  Gazetteer,  vilL  155  ;  Nagam  Aiya,  Travancvrt 
State  Manual,  ii.  liB2f.  W.  (JUOOKE. 

BAITARANI.— A  river  of  North  India  in  the 
Kconjliar  State  of  Orissa,  which,  after  joining  the 
Braliiuani,  (lows,  under  the  name  of  Dhamra,  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  name  represents  Skr. 
Vaitarnni  (vi-tnri(iin,  in  tlie  sense  of  '  crossing' or 
'giving'),  liberality  to  Bralinians  being  suppo.sed 
to  assist  the  soul  in  crossing  this,  the  Hindu  Styx 
or  River  of  Death.  The  term  Vaitarani  ia  also 
applied  to  one  of  the  many  Hindu  hells,  which, 
according  to  the  Visluiu  Puraiia  (tr.  Wilson,  209), 
is  reserved  for  the  man  who  destroys  a  beehive 
or  pillages  a  handet.  An  important  part  of  the 
lliiidn  de.'ith-rites  is  devoteil  to  assisting  the  soul 
to  cross  this  terrible  river,  the  current  of  which  ia 
supposed  to  run  with  great  impetuosity,  hot,  fetid 
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in  odoar,  and  filled  with  blood,  hair,  and  all 
manner  of  foulness.  After  the  lostration,  done  at 
an  early  period  of  the  mourning,  it  is  customary 
to  present  the  funeral  priest  with  a  vessel  full  of 
black  sesamum  {tila),  and  a  cow  to  whose  tail  the 

fhosit  may  cling  in  crossing  the  hated  waters — a 
elief,  as  Ward  (Hindoos ',  iL  62)  suggests,  based 
upon  the  common  habit  of  cowherds  in  Bengal, 
wno  cross  rivers  in  this  way.  He  doubts  wheuier 
the  Hindus  ever  imagined  the  existence  of  a 
Charon  to  escort  the  dead  over  the  stream.  But 
Risley  {Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal,  i.  359)  says 
that  the  Jugis  jilace  with  the  dead  four  cowries 
with  which  '  the  spirit  pays  the  Charan  (see  Bhaj) 
who  ferries  it  across  the  Vaitarani.'  This  is  an 
exani]>le  of  the  world-wide  belief  that  the  depart- 
ing suul  on  its  way  to  the  land  of  the  dead  must 
cross  a  river,  which  is  sometimes  spanned  by  a 
bridge  (Tylor,  Primitive  Culture',  ii.  94,  Researches 
into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind,  349  ff.).  The 
legend  of  the  Juangs,  that  remarkable  tribe  which 
down  to  quite  recent  times,  and  perhaps  still  in  some 
places,  wears  only  aprons  of  leaves,  tells  that  when 
the  river-goddess,  Baitarani,  emerged  for  the  first 
time  from  a  rock,  she  '  came  suddenly  on  a  rollick- 
ing party  of  Juangs  dancing  naked,  and,  ordering 
them  to  adopt  leaves  on  the  moment  as  a  covering, 
laid  on  them  the  curse  that  they  must  adhere  to 
that  costume  for  ever  or  die'  (Dalton,  Descriptive 
Ethnology  of  Bengal,  156). 

LrrBRATuas. — To  the  literature  mentioned  throoghoat  the 
»rt.  kdd  Imperial  Gazetteer,  new  ed.,  1908,  vi.  218  f. 

W.  Crooke. 

BALI. — The  term  ball,  a  Kanarese  word  corre- 
sponding to  bari  in  Tamil  and  bedagu  in  Telngu, 
means  an  exogamous  totemistio  section,  that  is  to 
say,  a  section  of  a  caste  or  tribe  worshipping  a 
totem  and  strictly  prohibiting  marriage  between 
those  who  have  the  same  totem.  The  term  is 
derived  from  an  old  Kanarese  word  meaning  (1) 
way,  road,  (2)  place,  spot,  (3)  vicinity,  nearness, 
company,  (4)  way,  order,  (5)  race  or  Imeage.*  It 
also  means  the  navel.  It  is  in  use  among  the 
cultivating,  fishing,  and  forest  tribes  and  castes 
of  the  Kanarese  tracts  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
Presidencies,  and  of  the  Mysore  State.  A  bali  is 
thus  the  name  of  an  exogamous  section.  It  may 
be  named  after  some  well-known  animal,  fish, 
bird,  tree,  fruit,  or  flower.  The  following  are 
common  names  of  balis  in  the  districts  referred  to  : 
the  elepliant,  elk,  spotted  deer,  hog  deer,  mouse 
deer,  wolf,  pig,  monkey,  goat,  porcupine,  tortoise, 
scorpion,  tlie  n^gchampa  (mcsuaferrea),  turmeric, 
the  screw  pine  {pandanus  oaoratissimus),  the 
honne  tree  [pterocarpus  marsupium),  the  neral 
(eugeniajamholana),  the  soapnut  (acacia  concinna), 
and  many  other  local  trees  and  shrubs. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  section  named  after 
one  of  these  bnlis  not  only  worships  the  animal  or 
object  after  which  it  is  named,  but  obeys  strict 
rules  framed  to  protect  the  animal  or  object  from 
injury.  Thus,  a  member  of  the  elephant  section 
may  not  wear  ornaments  of  ivory,  a  woman  of  the 
ndgchampa  section  must  never  wear  the  flowers 
of  the  mesun  fcrrea,  and  turmeric  must  not  be 
used  in  the  in  irriage  ceremonies  of  the  turmeric 
section,  thoir,'li  commonly  applied  to  the  bride 
and  bridc.sro'jin  in  the  weddings  of  many  Indian 
castes.  Tlie  mouse  deer  section  will  not  kill  the 
mouse  deer,  and  the  screw  pine  section  will  not 
cut  the  branches,  pluck  the  leaves,  or  even  sit  in 
the  shade  of  the  screw  pine.  The  bali,  or  totem, 
of  these  primitive  people,  or  an  image  of  the  same 
in  stone  or  wood,  is  usually  to  bo  f  jund  installed 
in  a  lude  temple  near  the  village  site.  Ordinarily 
the  temple  is  a  mere  thatched  shed  of  mud  walls, 
(orroanded  by  a  small  mud-wall  enclosure.  Here 
*  Kittel,  Eanarew  Dietionary,  i.v. 


will  be  found  the  image  of  an  elk,  or  a  branch  of 
(lie  tree  representing  the  object  from  which  the 
bali  takes  its  name.  To  this  coco-nuts  and  other 
suitable  ollerings  are  constantly  brought,  with  the 
object  of  securing  its  favours  and  protection.  At 
certain  seasons  the  members  of  the  section  assemble 
from  the  surrounding  villages,  and  make  special 
ofterings  under  the  guidance  of  the  caste  priest. 
Contact  with  more  advanced  castes  and  tribes, 
who  are  organized  by  family  stocks,  or  kuls,  is 
tending  rapidly  to  supplant  the  bali^  of  the  Kanarese 
country,  whicn  are  forgotten  or  ignored  as  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of,  by  a  system  of  family 
stocks  named  after  an  ancestor.  It  is  not  easy  to 
induce  these  primitive  people  to  describe  their 
balis  in  reply  to  inquiries.  The  oflspring  of 
parents  who,  under  the  system  above  described, 
must  be  members  of  different  balis,  is  sometimes 
allotted  to  the  bali  of  the  father,  in  other  cases, 
of  the  mother.  The  practice  varies  with  different 
tribes.  It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  practice 
was  to  trace  the  bali  through  the  mother,  and 
that  this  system  is  gradually  oeing  supplanted  by 
the  Aryan  custom  of  tracing  descent  through  the 
father. 

The  bali,  or  totem,  organization  is  a  primitive 
system  of  which  traces  are  to  be  found  in  India  in 
many  castes  that  stand  high  in  the  social  scale. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  the  Marathas 
and  the  allied  castes  of  undoubted  Maratha  origin, 
which  have  crystallized  into  separate  castes,  such 
as  washerman,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  grain 
parcher,  owing  to  the  influence  of  occupation. 
Among  these,  in  varying  degree,  is  to  be  found 
a  system  of  devaks,  or  marriage  guardians,  closely 
resembling  the  balis  of  the  Kanarese  country, 
though  the  devak,  by  the  progress  of  events,  has 
in  many  cases  ceased  to  regulate  marriage,  and  no 
longer  forms  a  bar  to  the  union  of  two  worshippers 
of  one  dcvak.  Tlie  dvak  is  usually  some  common 
tree  such  as  the  bel  ((cgle  marmelos),  fig  (fan 
religiosa),  banyan,  or  the  sami  (prosopis  spicigera). 
In  its  commonest  form  it  is  the  leaves  of  five  trees, 
of  which  one,  as  the  original  devak  of  the  section, 
is  held  specially  sacred.  It  is  worshipped  chiefly 
at  the  time  of  marri.'ige,  which  suggests  its  former 
close  connexion  with  maiTiages.  It  is  also  wor- 
shipped at  the  time  of  entering  a  new  house.  The 
installation  of  the  devak  is  still  an  important  part 
of  the  marriai;e  ceremony  in  many  castes  in  the 
Maratha  country. 

The  existence  of  the  bali  in  Southern  India  as 
an  obsolescent  s3'stem  of  totem-worship,  and  the 
survival  of  traces  of  a  similar  system  farther  north, 
seem  to  point  to  a  time  previous  to  the  Aryan 
penotiatiuu  into  the  central  portion  of  the  Inciian 
continent,  wlien  a  wide-spread  sy.-tem  of  totemism 
prevailed  among  the  Dravidian  population. 
LiTERATt'RE, — See  literature  under  Totemism. 

K.  E.  EXTHOVEN. 
BALLABHPUR  (Skr.  Vallabhapura,  'city  of 
the  beloved'). — A  suburb  of  Serampore  in  the 
Hooghly  District  of  Bengal  (lat.  22' 45'  26  "N.;  long. 
88°  23'  10"  E. ),  famous  for  the  ceremonies  performed 
in  honour  of  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  Jagannatha, 
'Lord  of  the  World.'  Ward  (Hindoos,  ii.  164  8'.) 
describes  the  rites  of  the  Snana-yatra,  or  cere- 
monial bathing  of  the  god,  and  the  Ratha-yatra, 
or  car  procession.  In  the  first,  held  in  the  month 
Jyeshtha  (May-June),  Brahmans,  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  bathe  the  god 
by  pouring  water  on  his  head,  while  incantations 
are  recited.  The  worshippers  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  image,  and  depart  after  being  assured 
by  tlie  priests  that  they  shall  not  be  subject  to 
rebiith,  'uut  be  admitted  to  heaven  after  the  death 
of  the  body.  About  seventeen  days  after  this  rite 
the  Katha-yatra   is   performed.     The   idol,  aftet 
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being  worshipped,  is  placed  in  an  enonnous  car. 
Jagannfttha  (see  Jaqannath)  is  here  accompanied 
by  iiis  brother,  Balarama,  and  his  sister,  Subhadra. 
TUs  triad  of  deities  is  believed  to  be  an  adaptation 
of  the  Triratna  of  the  Buddhists,  or  of  the  Trisiila,  or 
trident.  The  former,  the  Three  Jewels,  sjTnbolizes 
Bnddha,  Dharma,  or  Law,  and  Saiiylia,  or  the  Con- 
gregation. It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this 
rjrmbolism  b  found  in  India  (Waddcll,  Buddhism  of 
Tibet,  346).  The  modern  triple  image  is  probably 
dne  to  a  modification  of  the  familiar  Trisula,  or 
trident  symbol  (D'Alviella,  Migration  of  Symbols, 
864  ff.).  Ab  these  idols  are  moved,  an  attendant 
fans  them  with  a  tail  of  tlie  holy  Tibetan  cow. 
The  object  of  the  procession  is  that  the  triple  deity 
shoold  visit  the  temple  of  the  god  Radliavallabha, 
Mover  of  liadha,'  one  of  the  forms  of  the  erotic 
cult  of  Krishna.  The  visit  lasts  eight  days,  and 
the  ^ods  then  return  to  their  own  temple.  The 
lite  IS  said  to  commemorate  the  sports  of  Krishna 
with  the  Gopis,  or  milkmaids.  It  really  marks  the 
association  of  Jagannath,  a  survival  of  Buddhism, 
with  the  cultus  of  Krishna  and  its  adoption  by 
Vaishnavisra.  The  pilgrimage,  the  Rath-yatra, 
everything  in  tact  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Jagannath,  as  Fergusson  says  (Hist,  of  Indian  and 
Eastern  Architecture,  429),  'is  redolent  of  Buddh- 
ism, but  of  Buddhism  so  degraded  as  hardly  to  be 
recognizable  by  those  who  know  that  faith  only  in 
its  older  and  purer  form.'  The  idol  car  is  found  still 
in  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet  (Waddell,  op.  cit.  313). 

Lm&ATUKB. — The  most  importADt  references  have  been  given 
b  the  article.  W.  CROOKE. 

BALUCHISTAN. —The  country  of  Balu- 
chistan, in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  comprises 
all  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Baluch  and 
Br&biii  races  and  some  minor  tribes  subordinate  to 
or  mixed  up  with  them,  and  must  be  understood 
as  including  not  only  the  Baluchistan  Agency 
nnder  the  Government  of  India  (that  is,  the  Khanat 
of  Kal&t,  Makran,  and  Las  Bela),  but  also  the 
southern  part  of  the  Province  of  British  Balu- 
chistftn,  parts  of  the  Districts  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Kh&n  in  the  Panjab,  Jacobab&d  in  Sind,  and  the 
Province  of  Persian  Baluchistfin. 

The  two  main  races,  the  Baluch  and  BrahQi, 
although  differing  from  one  another  in  origin, 
appeaiance,  and  language,  are  yet  bound  together 
as  members  of  one  social  organization.  The  tribes 
of  both  races  live  in  close  contact,  and  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
criminated. The  universal  religion  among  them 
is  Muhammadanism.  The  few  Hindu  traders 
found  scattered  through  the  country  are  either 
themselves  immigrants  from  India  or  the  descend- 
ants of  recent  settlers.  Tlie  Baluches  and  Brahiiis 
all  profess  to  be  Sunnis,  or  followers  of  the 
orthodox  creed  ;  but  in  practice  they  show  great 
laxity,  and  follow  many  customs  rather  resembling 
those  of  the  Shi'ahs  and  others,  which  no  doubt 
go  back  to  the  days  of  paganism.  They  show  the 
greatest  respect  to  'Ali,  yasan  and  Husain,  and 
observe  the  full  ten  days  of  the  Muharrani  fast, 
like  the  Shi'ahs,  and  not  only  the  last  day,  as 
among  the  strict  Sunnis.  The  observance  of  the 
five  times  of  prayer  prescribed  for  all  Musaliiiilns 
has  till  lately  not  been  at  all  prevalent  among  the 
hill-tribes.  It  was  considered  sufficient  for  tlie 
chief  of  a  tribe  to  say  prayers  for  the  whole 
body  of  tribesmen. 

The  Baluches  all  wear  their  hair  long,  and 
cut  neither  hair  nor  beard,  except  to  clip  the  ends 
of  their  moustache  in  the  Sunni  fashion,  to  show 
that  they  are  not  Shi'ahs.  Many  of  their  more 
civilized  or  orthodox  neighbours  say  that  Baluch 
orthodoxy  consists  of  little  else,  ana  indeed  deny 
them  the  possession  of  any  religion  except  one  of 


a  negative  kind.  They  are  fond  of  repeating  a 
Persian  verse  to  the  efl'ect  that  a  Baluch  earns 
heaven  for  seven  generations  of  his  ancestors  by 
committing  robbery  and  murder.  This  is  unjust  ( 
for  although  the  tribesmen  are  addicted  to  raiding 
and  the  blood-feud,  yet  many  of  them  have  a  keen 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  their  defects  ara 
those  common  to  all  races  in  the  same  stage  of 
civilization.  Their  laxity  has  its  good  side,  for  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  tolerant  spirit  and  an  absence 
of  the  fanaticism  so  prevalent  among  their  Afghan 
neighbours.  As  Sir  JD.  Ibbetson  has  well  observed 
of  the  Baluch,  If  '  he  has  less  of  God  in  his  creed 
he  has  less  of  the  devil  in  his  nature.'  •  His  faith- 
fulness to  his  code  of  honour,  and  the  respect 
shown  to  women  and  children  (who  are  never 
injured  in  Baluch  raids),  are  points  in  his  favour 
which  should  not  be  forgotten.  There  are  few 
Mullahs  and  Sayyids  among  the  Baluches,  nor  have 
they  great  influence ;  on  the  other  hand,  great 
respect  is  shown  to  the  shrines  of  saints,  as  wUl  be 
described  below.  Mosques  are  not  common,  and, 
where  found,  often  consist  only  of  a  pattern  of 
stones  roughly  marked  out  on  the  hillside,  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  qibla,  or  direction  of  Mecca. 

Tlie  conversion  of  the  Baluches  and  Brahiiis  to  the 
Muhanimadan  faith  had  taken  place  before  their 
settlement  in  the  country  now  known  as  Baln- 
chistan,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  period  follow- 
ing the  first  Arab  conquest  of  south-east  Persia. 
Tlie  Baluches  occupied  the  mountains  and  desert* 
of  Kirman,  and  were  associated  with  another  race 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  Qufs  and  to  the  Persians 
as  Koch,  who  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the 
Brahuis  ;  but  the  origin  of  this  race  is  obscure.  In 
any  case,  there  is  no  historical  information  regard- 
ing their  presence  in  Baluchistan  until  after  the 
Baluch  settlement  there.  The  conversion  of  these 
races  is  ascribed  by  the  historian  Istakhri,  who 
wrote  in  the  lOtli  cent.,  to  the  period  of  the  AbbSsid 
Khalifs.  Yaqiit,  on  the  authority  of  er-Kohini, 
speaks  of  the  Qufs  as  savages  without  religion  of 
any  sort ;  but  er-Rohini  added  that  they  did  show 
some  respect  for  'Ali  out  of  imitation  of  their 
neighbours.  The  hatred  of  a  Sunni  writer  for 
Shi  ahs  is  clearly  perceptible  here,  and  his  lan- 

giage  is  very  like  tnat  used  to-day  regarding  the 
aluch  and  Brahui  mountaineers. 

The  settlement  of  the  Baluches  in  the  country 
they  now  occupy  took  place  during  a  period  ex- 
tending from  the  13th  to  the  16th  centniy.  They 
gradually  spread  over  Makran,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  cent,  a  great  migration  took  place 
in  the  Indus  valley,  the  Biahiiis  taking  the  place 
of  the  Baluches  on  the  plateau  of  Kalat.  The 
invasion  of  India  was  led  by  Mir  Ch&kur  and  hit 
son  Shahzad.  It  is  probable  that  the  Shl'ah  sect 
was  still  prevalent  among  the  Baluches,  for  Ferishta 
relates  that  Shalizad  was  the  first  person  to  bring 
the  Shi'ah  creed  into  vogue  at  Multan.  Balucn 
legend  represents  Shahzad  as  of  niy.sterious  origin. 
A  shadow  (that  of  'Ali)  fell  uiion  his  mother  while 
she  was  bathing,  during  Mir  Chfikur's  absence  at 
the  siege  of  Delhi  with  the  emperor  Hum&yQn. 
Slie  conceived  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  shortly 
before  her  husband's  return.  When  he  returned, 
the  child,  who  was  then  three  months  old,  addressed 
liim  and  told  him  to  fear  nothing,  as  he  had  been 
begotten  by  the  influence  of  the  -saint.  A  mystical 
poem,  half  in  Bahiclii  and  half  in  corrupt  Persian, 
which  is  attributed  to  Shahz&d  has  been  verbally 
handed  down  to  tlie  present  day.  The  following 
extract  will  give  an  idea  of  its  nature  : 

'  1  gaze  upon  the  brightness  of  the  King ;  he  ore&ted  tba 
golden  throne  of  Heaven  ;  his  spet-ch  was  sweet  and  heart- 
entrancing  ;  he  WAS  liiie  unto  the  txird  of  Light.  Day  and 
night  he  created,  day  and  night  are  of  email  account  to  hink 

*  D.  n>bet«on,  OuHinet  o/  Panjab  Ethnography/,  ISU. 
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^e  dry  earth  he  created,  &nd  the  smoke  that  went  upwards. 
There  was  neither  sky  nor  firmanent :  there  was  neither  exisV 
ence  nor  speech ;  there  was  neither  Grandmother  Eve  nor 
Grandfather  Adam.  There  was  no  Ilirahim  the  Friend  of  God, 
Dor  was  there  the  ark  of  Noah,  nor  fsa  the  Spirit  of  God,  nor 
the  throne  of  Sulaiman.     He  himself  was  "  Ue  is,"  Ilaraid'AJi.' 

After  this  period  the  Baluches  seem  gradually  to 
have  adopted  the  Sunni  faith,  in  name  at  least, 
although  the  change  lias  made  little  practical 
difference. 

'All  fi;?ures  largely  in  Baluch  legend,  and  in  some  of  the  stories 
about  him  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  a  Buddhist  ori^pn.  Such 
is  the  legend  of  the  hawk  and  the  pigeon.  A  pigeon  was  struck 
down  by  a  hawk  at  'Ali's  feet  and  appealed  to  him  for  protection. 
The  hawk,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  that  he  had  left  his 
young  ones  starving,  and  could  hinl  no  other  food  for  them  but 
the  pigeon.  'Ali  in  order  to  s;xtis:y  the  hawk  cut  off  a  piece  of 
his  own  flesh.  VNTiereupon  both  Ihe  pigeon  and  hawk  revealed 
themselves  as  angels  sent  by  Gwl  to  try  him. 

On  another  occasion  'All  had  himself"  sold  as  a  slave  in  order 
to  pay  the  marriaije  portion  of  tiie  daughter  of  a  petitioner. 
A^in  he  is  said  to  have  given  a  whole  caravan  of  money  to  a 
bhnd  beggar  by  the  roadside,  who  afterwards  developed  into 
the  celebrated  saint  Sakhi  Sarwar,  whose  shrine  at  Nic^aha,  near 
Dera  Ghazi  Klian.  is  one  of  the  chief  places  of  pit- rinia^e,  not 
only  for  Daluches  but  equally  for  Hinaus  and  Musalmans  from 
all  parts  of  the  Panjab. 

'Tlie  shrines  of  saints,  or  pirs,  are  centres  of 
worship  and  pUgrimage  throughout  the  country, 
and  form  the  most  important  feature  in  the  actual 
religion  of  the  people.  In  many  cases  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  shrines  have  been  in  exist- 
ence from  times  preceding  the  introduction  of 
Islam,  and  that  most  of  them  were  found  already 
established  by  the  Baluches  and  Brahuis  when 
they  settled  in  the  country.  Some  are  of  great 
importance,  and  attract  visitors  from  far  and  wide, 
while  others  are  kno^^•n  only  locally.  Pieces  of 
cloth,  bells,  horns,  fossils,  and  other  objects  are 
left  at  the  shrines  by  pilgrims  in  fulfilment  of  their 
vows.*  Among  the  most  frequented  shrines  are 
those  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  (already  mentioned) ; 
SnIaimSn  Shah  of  Taurisa  Sliarif,  a  modem  ortho- 
dox Muhammadan  shrine  ;  Hazrat  Ghaus  on  Mt. 
Chihl-tan,  or  Forty  Saints,  so  called  from  tlie 
saint's  forty  children  who  were  exposed  on  the 
mountain ;  t  Pir  Sohrl  at  Sohri  Kushtagh  in 
the  Bughti  country,  a  truly  Baluch  shrine ;  J 
Chetan  Shall  near  Kalat ;  Pir '  Umar  near  Khozdar, 
■where  the  ordeal  by  water  is  applied  ;  Sultan  Shah 
in  Zehri,  visited  by  sufferers  from  fever ;  §  and 
Jive  Lai  (otherwise  called  Lai  ShShbaz)  at  Sehwan 
in  Sind.ll 

A  strict  adhesion  to  the  tribal  code  of  honour  is 
regarded  by  all  Baluches  as  of  supreme  importance, 
and  this  code  has  gre.iter  influence  than  the 
tenets  of  their  nominal  religion.  Liberality  to  all 
petitioners  and  hospitality  to  all  comers  stand 
first,  and  all  people  are  judged  by  this  standard, 
■which  plays  a  large  part  in  tlie  legends  of  the 
saints.  The  legendary  hero  most  admired  is 
Nodhbandagh,  who  gave  away  all  his  possessions  ; 
and  his  verses  in  praise  of  giving  are  often 
quoted : 

•  Whatsoever  comes  to  me  from  the  Creator,  a  hundred 
treasures  without  blemish,  I  will  seize  with  my  right  hand,  I 
will  cut  with  my  knife,  I  will  deal  out  with  my  heart,  I  will  let 
nothing  be  kept  back.' 

Next  comes  the  duty  of  supporting  and  protect- 
ing refugees,  and  refusing  to  surrender  them  to 
their  enemies  or  to  the  law.  The  maintenance  of 
family  honour  by  the  punishment  of  infidelity  in 
■wives  is  considered  also  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  death  is  the  penalty  both  for  the  woman  and 
for  her  paramour,  although  in  modem  times  under 
British  influence  compensation  is  accepted.  This 
is  fixed  in  money,  but  in  practice  the  debt  is 
generally  discharged  by  the  marriage  or  betrothal 
of    a    woman    belonging    to    the    family    of    the 

•  See  '  BalochI  Folklore,'  in  Folklore,  190-2,  pp.  269-2G3. 
t  Mawon,  Tracels,  ii.  pp.  83-85 ;  Fotklorr,  1S93,  p.  295. 

t  Heta-R4m,   BiliUhi-nama,  tr.   by   Douie,  Calcutta,   1886, 
f.  77. 
I  BaluehUtan  Cemut  Report,  p.  40. 
I  BiutoD,  Sind  Revitiud,  IS77,  ch.  xxt. 


aggres.?or  to  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  injured 
husband.  These  are  the  principal  articles  of  th« 
tribal  code,  and  in  addition  to  these  customs  there 
are  others  of  a  superstitious  nature.  Si^s  and 
omens  are  observed,  and  augury  is  earned  out 
by  examining  the  blood-vessels  on  the  surface  of 
the  shoulder-blade  of  a  newly  killed  sheep.  To 
see  a  shrike  on  the  left  hand  when  starting  on  a 
journey  is  an  inauspicious  omen,  and  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  whole  band  of  horsemen  turn  back. 
The  flesh  of  SAvine  is,  of  course,  forbidden,  as  to  all 
Musalmans,  but  the  Baluches  add  certain  national 
or  tribal  prohibitions.  Fish  is  universally  avoided 
by  them,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  they  cannot 
be  killed  in  the  orthodox  fashion  by  cutting  the 
throat ;  and  eggs  also  are  often  considered  carrion 
or  unclean.  The  Sardar  Khels  among  the  Rinds  of 
Kachhi  will  not  eat  camels'  flesh,  and  the  Lashari 
clan  of  the  same  tract  avoid  the  alro  or  launsh, 
a  small  mUky-juiced  plant  much  eaten  by  the  hill- 
men  generally.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
prohibitions  have  a  toteraistic  origin.  A  few  tribal 
or  clan  names  are  derived  from  the  names  of  plants 
or  animals — which  gives  some  countenance  to  this 
idea.  There  is,  however,  no  instance  of  an  actual 
survival  of  totemistic  practice  among  either 
Baluches  or  Brahvils.  The  wearing  of  the  hair 
and  beard  long  is  a  national  custom  almost  possess- 
ing the  force  of  a  religious  precept,  as  among  the 
Sikhs.  It  is  considered  most  disgraceful  for  a 
Baluch  to  cut  either  hair  or  beard,  although  the 
moustache  is  trimmed  in  the  Sunni  fashion. 

The  ordeal  by  fire  and  water  is  stUl  occasionally 
met  with.  A  case  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  occurred 
among  the  Bozdars  in  the  present  writer's  own 
experience  in  18S9,*  and  Mr.  Hughes-Buller  de- 
scribes a  slightly  differing  form,  as  also  the  ordeal 
by  water. 

There  are  certain  tribes  or  sections  of  tribes 
wliich  have  special  Levitical  functions,  and  whose 
members  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  curing 
the  sick  by  breathing  on  them.  Such  are  the 
Notluini  clan  among  the  Bughtis,  the  Kaliiri  tribe, 
and  the  Kalmati  tribe.  The  last  named  are  prob- 
ably not  Baluch  by  origin,  although  now  assimi- 
lated. There  seems  to  be  a  probability  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Karmati  or  Kamiathian 
heretics  who  were  expelled  from  Multan  by 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nth  century. 

The  only  heretical  sect  ■which  now  has  any 
influence  in  B.aluchistan  is  that  kno^wn  as  the 
Zikri,  which  is  powerful  in  Makran  and  Las  Bela. 
Its  members  appear  not  to  be  Baluches  but  Jata 
and  otlier  tribes  of  Indian  or  indigenous  origin,  and 
some  Brahuis,  especially  the  Bizanjo  tribe.  The 
Zikris  believe  that  tlieir  founder,  Dost  Muhammad, 
was  the  twelfth  Mahdi,  and  his  abode,  Koh-i-Murad, 
near  Turbat,  takes  the  place  of  Mecca  as  the  object 
of  their  pilgrimages.  Their  MuUahs  have  great 
power,  t 

Tlie  Baluches  are  much  given  to  poetry,  both 
ancient  and  modem ;  and,  in  addition  to  their 
ballads  of  war  and  love,  poems  on  religious  sub- 
jects are  by  no  means  uncommon.  To  illustrate 
their  feelings  and  ideas  on  these  subjects,  we  append 
translations  of  some  extracts  from  religious  poems 
taken  down  from  verbal  recitation  among  the 
Baluches,  in  the  case  of  the  first  poem  from  the 
author  himself : 

I.  Bti  Brahim  Shajiitdni : 

'  I  remember 'Ali  the  ICing,  who  has  poured  a  torrent  into  my 
heart,  and  the  pure  Prophet  who  sits  upon  his  throne  to  do 
juduTiient  and  justice. 

'The  true  God  is  merciful,  with  him  is  neither  greed  nor 
avarice  ;  nor  is  be  father  ol  any  fair  son ;  nor  is  there  mother 


•  See  JBASBo,  1890. 

t  A  full  account  of  this  sect  is  given  by  Ur.  HtjgfaM-BoBer  in 
the  BaluchUtan  Censtu  Report^  1903. 
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or  lUter  with  him.  I  cannot  tell  who  has  begotten  him,  nor 
can  I  fathom  his  mi^ht.  Five  angels  stand  close  to  him  in  his 
service  to  do  bii  biddmtf.  Tlie  first  is  Wahi  (Jibra'il  or  Gabriel), 
then  'Azra'D,  the  third  is  Khwaja  Khidr  (instead  of  Mika'il  or 
Michael),  and  the  fourth  is  the  trumpet-bluwer  (IsrifU),  who 
sends  forth  the  winds  that  blow  upon  the  earth.  Lastly,  there 
is  Shaitan,  who  rebelled  on  account  of  the  creation  of  mankind. 

He  sits  aloue,  and  adds  up  the  full  reckoning'  of  every  man, 
and  then  he  g^ives  his  contiuaud  to  'Azra'D  to  take  bis  breath  at 
once.  He  looks  not  at  good  or  evil,  be  heeds  not  prayer  or 
eupptication,  he  carries  away  sons  from  parents,  oor  docs  he 
take  their  money  or  sheep  or  goatA  with  them.  lie  carries 
a  man  away  by  the  Irnir ;  there  is  no  pity  in  bis  stony  heart, 
and  be  is  no  man's  enemy. 

The  poet  Brahim  boa  spoken.  Listen  to  my  words,  to  the 
story  of  God.  I  have  heard  with  my  ears  that  there  was  no 
heaven  and  earth,  neither  Mother  Eve  nor  Adam.  In  a  moment 
he  made  the  tirmameut ;  by  his  lui^^ht  he  made  the  water  ;  from 
the  foam  he  created  the  dry  land  ;  he  spread  forth  the  mountains 
and  trees  and  placed  them  on  tlie  earth,  and  the  smoke  he 
made  to  go  upwards.  He  built  up  the  seven  heavens,  and  the 
Garden  of  Paradise,  and  hell. 

And  these  are  the  tokens  of  heaven.  A  tree  stands  by  the 
g-ate  to  shade  the  city.  The  fruit  of  the  g-arden  ripens  at  all 
seasons;  by  his  might  there  are  figs  and  olives,  t,^rapes,  pome- 
granates, and  mangoes,  and  the  scent  of  musk  and  attar.  There 
tiie  Peris  may  not  enter.  TliLre  is  the  place  of  llie  great  assembly 
where  he  himself  sits  with  the  martyrs,  the  king  Kasim  sit'^  by 
him,  and  royal  Husain  with  his  followers.  Beds  and  couches 
are  spread,  btiris  are  their  attendants  standing  in  their  service. 
There  dwell  the  men  of  Paradise  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
garden. 

Listen,  oh  young  men  I  I  have  seen  the  greatness  of  God,  of 
the  Lord  the  breaker-down  of  strongholds.  I  have  seen,  and 
am  terrified,  how  hundreds  of  lliuusands  are  born,  and  if  he 
does  not  give  them  breath  their  bodies  are  dust  and  tlieir  souls 
go  to  meet  their  fate.  Some  are  lords  of  the  land,  some  are 
poor  and  hungry.  I  am  not  a  great  man,  I  fear  how  I  shall 
speak,  I  ask  of  the  Mullahs.  .  .  . 

Save  me  from  Doomsday,  from  the  fiery  flames  of  hell ;  nake 
my  passage  over  Sirat  like  the  crossing  of  a  bridge.  May  I  pass 
over  at  once  by  the  order  of  God  the  Creator,  and  enter  mto 
Paradise  T 

a.  B]/  Lashkardn  Sumeldni : 

* ...  No  one  is  free  from  sin.  I  am  In  dread  of  thy  wrath. 
When  Munkar  and  Nakir  examine  me,  and  the  clouds  come 
rolling  up,  and  the  turbaned  heads  are  laid  low,  with  both 
hands  they  heave  up  a  weighty  fiery  club.  God  preserve  my 
body  in  the  heat  of  that  fiery  wrath  I  Having  gone  through 
that  narrow  pass,  clouds  again  gather  beyond.  Have  mercy  at 
that  time  1  .  .  . 

When  the  earth  heats  like  copper,  the  son  will  not  love  his 
father,  brother  will  be  separated  from  brother,  the  babe  torn 
from  the  mother.  Each  nmst  bear  his  burden  on  his  o\vn  head, 
each  pour  forth  his  own  sweat.  Eve  and  Adam  are  departed, 
they  have  gathered  what  their  han<'l8  sowed.  .  .  .  Have  mercy 
through  the  Prophet's  intercession  ;  let  me  pass  over  Sirat 
behind  him.  Those  who  are  misers,  cowards,  and  usurers  lose 
their  souls  In  their  accounts,  the  Kariins  (Corahs)  are  the 
world's  carrion;  the  cowardly  wretches  groan  in  their  grief; 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  scent  of  Paradise.  Their  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  sun  so  that  their  heads  boil  in  hell.  My  brethren 
and  friends,  hear  the  words  of  a  Rind.  This  is  the  song  of  the 
hospitable.  Their  sins  are  forgotten,  they  sit  on  an  equality 
with  martyrs  and  pluck  the  fruit  of  the  Tuba-tree  by  the  golden 
dwellings  of  Paradise  and  the  noble  fountains  of  Kaunsar.' 

3.  Another  by  the  Mairu  author : 

Mighty  is  the  Lord  without  companion ;  by  his  power  he 
created  the  world.  God  is  King,  Muhammad  his  minister,  'Ali 
ttie  helper  and  attendant  of  the  Imamat.  There  are  four 
angels  at  the  holy  gate  ;  one  {Jibrd'U)  is  the  ambassador  to  the 
prophet,  the  second  (Mikd'il)  rides  upon  the  storm-clouds,  the 
third  (  Azrd'U)  wanders  about  at  deaths,  the  fourth  {lerdfd)  has 
the  trumpet  in  his  month,  his  loins  girt  up,  his  eyes  on  his 
Lord  :  the  north  wind  blows  from  his  mouth,  and  when  the  Lord 
gives  the  order  he  sweeps  all  things  away. 

The  pure  spirit  looks  upon  his  creation  ;  one  half  he  colours 
like  a  skilful  craftsman,  the  other  half  is  left  plain,  with  a  life 
of  distress.  My  soul  I  Do  not  possess  your  heart  in  grief,  tlie 
place  of  all  is  one,  in  the  dust  and  cla^T.  The  prophet  is 
responsible  for  all  creation,  men  of  the  faith  carry  their  own 
provisions  for  the  Journey,  the  five  times  of  prayer  and  fasting 
lor  their  sins.  Debts  are  due  to  God  by  his  slaves,  for  all  are 
mad  and  out  of  tlieir  minds ;  the  Almiglity  will  demand  his 
debts,  and  our  hope  of  paying  is  in  our  Surety.  With  my  hands 
I  cling  to  thy  skirt,  my  eyes  are  open,  my  trust  is  in  thee. 

When  he  attacks  the  inOdels  and  beats  the  gong  of  the  faith 
against  the  ranks  of  the  heathen,  men  and  horses  fall  in  the 
midst  as  a  tree  sheds  its  leaves.  The  King  bri  iilvs  the  rear  of 
the  infidels  and  they  flee  at  the  sight  of  the  Lord  Jcfius.  Then 
by  God's  mercy  the  clouds  come,  rain  pours  down  with  a  rain- 
bow, and  the  earth  iiecomcs  cool.  The  prophet  will  return  and 
proclaim  his  message  to  the  four  quarters,  the  gardens  will 
bloom  for  those  firm  in  the  faith." 

4.  A  Start/  of  Mones  the  prophet  and  Sultan  Zuinziim  : 
•Moses  the  prince  was  given  to  wandering,  and  one  day  while 

out  hunting  be  saw  a  skull  lying  In  a  des-ri  place.  Seven  times 
did  he  address  the  skull,  and  at  the  elL^hili  it  spoke  to  him  and 
■aid: 

"  I  was  a  king,  my  name  was  SuItAn  Zuinzum.  I  was  a  king, 
but  I  was  blind  in  my  rule,  a  tyrant,  and  harsh  to.th«  poor,    i 


had  wealth  beyond  that  of  Karun.  Your  herd  of  camels  is 
three  thousand  all  told  (i.e.  including  females  and  young),  but 
I  had  three  thousand  strong  male  camels  of  burden,  and  thr«s 
thousand  youths  rode  witli  me,  all  with  golden  rings  in  their 
ears.  As  many  as  your  friends  are,  so  many  drank  of  my  cup, 
and  when  thej'  raced  their  steeds  they  spreiul  mattresses  on  the 
ground  lest  the  dust  which  arose  from  the  hard  hoots  of  the 
chestnuts  should  settle  on  the  turban  of  Zumzum. 

One  day  I  took  the  fancy  to  go  a-hunting  ;  I  saw  a  wild  goat 
in  the  wilderness  and  spurred  after  it,  but  it  disappeared  mto 
the  air,  and  I  thereupon  fell  sick  of  a  fever.  I  became  insensible, 
delirium  seized  me,  and  my  tongue  wandered.  Men  came  to 
give  medicine  to  Zumzum,  but  witii  the  Angel  of  Death  medicine 
is  wortliless.  One  hundred  and  thirty  remedies  were  in  my  red 
pouch,  but  when  he  swoops  down  he  comes  on  a  man  suddenly. 
With  a  thousand  insults  he  dragged  out  my  breath ;  they  carried 
out  my  body  to  bury  it,  and  when  tbey  had  buried  it,  and  the 
funeral  procession  turned  back,  I  was  brought  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Club  (.Munkar  and  Nakir),  who  raised  their  clubs  and  struck 
me  in  the  face,  and  made  my  body  earth  and  ashes  and  fine 
dust.  Ants  and  snakes  feed  under  my  ears,  and  black  wasps 
make  their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  my  nostrils.  My  shrunken 
ej»  CM  are  filled  with  earth  and  dry  sand,  and  my  dried-up  teeth 
are  like  shrunken  betel-nut.  .  .  . 

For  a  wliile  I  stayed  in  that  place,  and  there  I  saw  women 
with  their  locks  all  matted,  women  who  had  killed  their  little 
cliildren ;  they  were  ground  under  rocky  millstones,  and  their 
loud  lamentations  came  over  the  blue  water. 

For  a  while  I  8ta\ed  in  that  place,  and  there  I  saw  men  with 
their  faces  and  beards  all  withered  up.  These  are  those  men 
who  followed  unlawful  lusts,  and  cost  their  eyes  on  their  fatbera" 
and  brothers'  w^ives,  and  trod  their  hrctliren  under  foot. 

Pass  on  now,  and  tell  all  the  youths  who  follow  after  to  stay 
their  passions,  and  to  give  freely  to  all  who  come,  without  dia> 
simulation.     Leave  me  now  and  do  good  to  the  poor."  ' 

Literature. — Little  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
most  travellers  in  Baluctiistan,  with  tlie  exception  of  Pottinger 
(1815)  and  Masson  (1844X  Some  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Burton's  Simi  Revisited  (1S77),  and  from  Doiiie's  trans- 
lation of  H etu-Ram's  Biluchi- ndina  (Calcutta,  1  >:<S5).  The 
chapter  on  lieligions  by  Hughes-Buller  in  the  Baluchistan 
Ceiibiis  Jicpurt,  1H(;2,  is  most  valuable.  The  present  writer's 
monograph,  '  The  Baluch  Race '  (Rui/al  Asiatic  Svcieti/,  1904)  and 
an  article  on  ' Balochi  Folklore'  (Folklore^  19U2)  may  also  be 
referred  to.  M.  LONGWOItTH  DaMES. 

BAMBINO.— 'Bambino'  is  the  Italian  word 
for  a  male  infant,  especially  applied  to  artistic 
representations  of  the  Infant  Christ,  but  particu- 
larly to  certain  imaj;es  or  doll-like  figures  exhibited 
in  churches  about  the  time  of  the  Christmas  and 
Epiphany  festivals. 

I.  Early  representations  of  the  Christ  Child. — 
Christian  art  only  by  degrees  ventured  to  depict 
the  Saviour.  Yet  as  early  as  the  2ud  cent,  a  fresco 
in  the  catacomb  of  S.  Priscilla  at  Rome  has  for  its 
subject  the  Virgin  (represented  as  a  woman  of 
classical  type)  holding  on  her  knee  the  Child, 
naked,  his  hand  on  her  breast,  his  face  turned 
round  towards  the  spectator,  as  in  the  beat  artistic 
types  of  much  later  times.  To  the  left  stands  a 
male  figure,  the  prophet  lyaiah,  pointing  to  a  star 
(Michel,  Illstoiredc  I'Art,  Paris,  1906,  i.  134  ;  Liell, 
Die  Darstellungen  der  allerseligsten  Jungfrau  und 
Gottesgcharerin  Maria,  Freiburg,  1887,  316),  A 
similar  fresco  with  the  same  figures  is  found  in  the 
catacomb  of  Domitilla,  and  dates  from  the  3rd 
century.  The  Virgin  and  Child  is  the  subject  of 
several  otiier  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  catacombs, 
and  doubtless  many  more  have  perished.  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  before  the 
Child  is  represented,  the  Magi  being  two  (catacomb 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellin,  3rd  cent.),  three,  or 
four  (catacomb  of  Doniitiilii)  in  number.  Here  the 
infant  is  naked,  in  swjuMling-clotlies,  or  chid  in  a 
tunic  and  seated  on  his  mother's  kiice  (Michel, 
i.  34  ;  Leclercq,  Manuel  d'Arch6ol.  chr^tienne, 
Paris,  1907,  i.  194).  The  prototype  of  all  these 
Magi  representations  occurs  in  the  cat-acomb  of 
Priscilla,  where  the  Child  is  in  swaddling-clothea 
(Liell,  225).  From  the  time  of  Cotistautine  on- 
wards, if  not  before,  the  scenes  of  the  Infancy 
were  depicted  in  fret<co  on  tlie  walls  of  churches — 
the  Nativity,  the  crib  with  the  Child,  the  ox  and 
ass  looking  on,  the  shepherds,  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  etc.  (S.  John  Damascene,  Kpist.  ad  Thco- 
pJi'dnm,  c.  3  ;  Michel,  i.  171  ;  l.echMcq,  ii.  186).  To 
tho  period  after  the  peace  of  the  Chuivh  belongs  a 
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new  method  of  representing  these  scenes  of  the 
Infancy,  vix.  in  mosaic,  an  art  already  in  use  in 
the  catacombs.  An  early  example  is  found  in  the 
decorations  of  S.  Maria  Alaggiore  in  the  5th  cent, 
by  Sixtos  in.,  where  among  other  subjects  is  that 
ot  the  Adoration,  the  Magi  presenting  gifts  to  the 
Child,  who  is  seated  on  a  throne  and  makes  a 
gesture  of  benediction  (Michel,  L  49).  The  arts  uf 
bas-relief  and  sculpture  also  depicted  the  scenes  of 
the  Infancy.  The  earliest  knowTi  examples  of  these 
are  found  on  sarcophagi  from  the  catacombs,  which 
give  the  first  representation  of  the  crib.  The  Child 
lies  in  a  basket  crib  ;  the  ox  and  ass,  Joseph  and 
the  Virgin,  the  Magi,  and  the  shepherds  are  also 
represented.  To  the  year  A.D.  343  belongs  the 
first  example  which  has  been  preserved  (Michel, 
L  66  i  Leclercq,  ii.  317).  Similar  scenes  were 
represented  in  statuesque  decorations  of  churches. 
Figures  of  the  Ma^i  seelving  and  adoring  the  Infant 
Christ  seated  on  his  mother's  knee  were  sculptured 
on  the  ambon  of  a  church  at  Salonica,  dating  from 
the  5th  cent.  (Michel,  i.  261) ;  while  a  fragment  of 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  probably  from 
another  4th  cent,  church,  exists  in  a  museum 
at  Constantinople  (Keinach,  Catalogue  du  musie 
(Taniiquitis,  Constantinople,  1882,  62).  The  Virgin 
and  Child  are  also  represented  on  early  gems,  one 
in  the  Cabinet  de  France  being  dated  before  A.D. 
340  (Babelon,  Guide  Illmtri,  Paris,  1900,  14006), 
and  on  a  variety  of  works  in  metal,  glass,  etc.  The 
themes  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  were  favourite  subjects  for  art  treatment  in 
every  department,  but  especially  in  painting,  which 
down  to  the  present  time  lias  produced  innumerable 
examples,  some  attaining  the  highest  degree  of 
artistic  skill,  of  the  Mother  and  her  Divine  Child. 

It  bA8  tomfttimes  been  claimed  that  th«  representations  of  the 
UadoDna  and  Child  are  founded  on  those  of  the  Egyptian  Isia 
•uokling  Horus  (cf.  Budge,  ii.  220-221).  But  whaUier  the 
■tones  of  the  Apocryphal  Goepels  and  the  later  cult  of  the 
Virgin  may  owe  to  the  myth  and  cult  of  Isis,  the  earliest 
examples  in  which  the  Madonna  and  Child  are  represented  are 
purely  classical  in  form,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  douht  their 
originality.  Certain  Coptic  representations  may  continue  the 
pagan  Egyptian  types,  since  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between 
the  two ;  while  later  Byzantine  images  or  paintings  probably 
borrow  certain  accessories  from  pagan  sources,  perhaps  through 
Gnostic  influences,  especially  after  the  cult  of  the  \'irg;in  de- 
Teloped.  But  the  simplicity  of  the  composition — a  mother  suck* 
ling  or  holding  her  child,  would  tend  to  make  all  representations, 
whether  pagan  (a  goddess  and  child)  or  Christian  (the  Madonna 
and  the  Infant  Christ),  similar  in  character  and  t\'pe  ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  early  Christian  artists  had  to 
borrow  th«  motif  from  existing  pagan  models.  Thus  certain 
Buddhist  examples  closely  resemble  the  Christian  representa- 
tions, while  an  Egyptian  stele,  which  almost  certainly  depicts  Isis 
and  Horus  and  a  worshipper,  had  been  adapted  to  Christian  uses, 
and  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  depicting  the  Virgin  and 
Child  (Leclercq,  iL  32.'i).  The  same  vwtif  is  found  in  Graco- 
Boman,  Assyro- Babylonian,  and  Hindu  religious  art.  The  council 
of  Epbesus  (a.d.  431)  defined  the  manner  in  which  the  Virgin  aod 
Child  were  to  be  represented. 

s.  Liturgical  drama. — The  Bambino  as  an  image 
IB  connected  with  the  liturgical  and  symbolic 
elements  of  the  Christmas  festival,  '^^e  dramatic 
aspect  of  Christian  beliefs,  culminating  in  the 
Mystery-plays,  was  already  present  in  genn  both 
in  liturgy  and  ceremonial.  uFirst,  the  ctistom  of 
antiphonal  singing  and  the  tise  of  antiphons  sug- 
gested dialogue,  whUe  the  symbolical  actions  in 
varioos  parts  of  the  service  suggested  dramatic 
action.  But  more  particularly  the  tropes  sung  at 
festivals  in  the  form  of  dialogue  were  a  point  of 
departure  for  the  Mystery-play.  Thus  a  9th  cent. 
Ms  at  S.  Gall  already  has  a  dialogued  trope  for 
Easter  (Gautier,  Hist,  de  la  vofsie  liturgique,  Paris, 
1887,  L  216).  This  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  others 
of  th«  aame  character  for  Christmas.  One  of  these 
is  found  in  an  11th  cent  MS,  in  which  two  cantores 
represent  the  shepheids,  and  are  addressed  by  two 
deacons  in  the  words  :  '  Quern  qu;eritis  in  pnesepe, 
pastorea,  dicite  ? '  They  answer  :  '  Salvatorem 
Christum  Dominum,  infantem  pannis  involutum, 


secundum  sermonem  angelicum.'  To  tliis  the 
deacons  reply:  'Adest  hie  parvulus  cum  Maria,' 
etc.  (Gautier,  213).  These  tropes  at  first  had  their 
place  before  mass,  but  were  sometimes  separated 
from  it.  In  tlie  10th  cent,  the  Easter  tropes  are 
connected  with  the  mimetic  action  and  exhibition 
of  the  empty  sepulchre,  which  probably  had  a 
separate  origin  as  a  symbolic  act  (see  the  Concordia 
Regularis  of  S.  Ethelwold,  Dugdale,  Monasticon, 
I.  xxvii.).  Similarly  the  Christmas  tropes  gave 
rise  to  a  liturgical  drama,  in  which  a  prcesejpe 
('  manger'  or  '  crib  ')  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  was  the  central  feature.  Clergy  as 
shepherds  approached  the  choir,  and  heard  a  boy 
as  the  angel  singing  'Gloria  in  excelsis.'  They 
were  met  by  priests  qttasi  obstetrices  singing  '  Quem 
quieritis,'  etc.,  and  the  dialogue  of  the  trope  and 
adoration  by  the  shepherds  followed.  This  is  from 
an  Officium  Pastorum  used  in  the  14th  cent.,  and 
probably  earlier,  at  Rouen  (Da\-idson,  English 
Mystery  Plays,  1892,  173).  A  similar  office  occurs 
in  the  Ordinarium  of  Amiens,  1291  ;  and  here  the 
tigure  of  a  child  was  placed  in  the  prtE^yje,  and  it 
is  su[iposed  that  the  office  originated  not  later  than 
the  nth  century.  But  here,  as  in  the  Easter 
drama,  the  prmsepe  probably  had  a  separate  exist- 
ence before  it  was  connected  with  the  dialogued 
trope.  This  OJpcium  Pastorum  was  early  con- 
nected with  a  similar  dramatic  representation  of 
the  Three  Kings,  which  originally  had  also  a 
central  symbolic  action,  that  of  the  movement  of  a 
star  across  the  church.  In  a  Rouen  Officium  StelUe 
(Davidson,  176)  the  kings  point  to  a  star  and  sing. 
The  office  included  the  showing  of  the  Virgin  and 
Cliild  to  the  kings,  whUe  they  worshipped  and 
ottered  their  gifte.  Elsewhere  the  two  ofBces 
followed  each  other,  and  occasionally  they  were 
combined  into  one  drama.  In  1336,  at  Milan,  an 
elaborate  representation  took  place,  the  kings, 
with  their  attendants,  walking  in  procession  to  a 
church,  on  one  side  of  the  high  altar  of  which  was 
a  praesepe  with  the  ox  and  ass,  and  the  Madonna 
and  Child  (Chambers.  Book  of  Days,  1863,  i.  62).  To 
such  early  dramatic  forms  the  rise  of  the  Mystery- 
play  must  be  traced.  But  the  exhibition  of  the 
prccsepe  was  probably  not  at  first  connected  with 
the  liturgical  office,  and  it  still  exists  as  a  mere 
spectacle,  without  accompanying  dramatic  action 
(see  Chambers,  Medieval  Stage,  1903,  ii.  chs.  18, 19). 
3.  The  praesepe. — Later  tradition  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  prcesepe  to  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  the 
year  1223.  Having  obtained  the  Pope's  permission, 
he  caused  a  scenic  representation  to  be  prepared  in 
the  church  at  Greccio  on  Christmas  Eve.  In  it  an 
ox  and  ass  figured,  and  all  was  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  narrative  of  the  Nativity  in  realistic 
detail.  The  whole  population  flocked  to  see  the 
sight,  the  saint  stood  rapt  by  the  manger,  and  mass 
was  said  (Mrs.  Oliphant,  Francis  of  Assisi,  1871, 
223).  But  such  prcesepia  were  certainly  in  existence 
long  before.  Tne  earliest  form  of  sucn  representa- 
tions is  probably  not  now  discoverable,  but  Origen 
says :  'There  is  shown  at  Bethlehem  the  cave 
where  Christ  was  bom,  and  the  manger  in  the 
cave  where  He  was  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes. 
And  this  sight  is  greatly  talked  of  in  surround- 
ing places'  (adv.  Celsum,\ik.  i.  cap.  1).  S.  Jerome 
complains  that  pagans  celebrated  the  rites  of 
Adonis  in  the  cave  (Ep.  ad  Paulinum,  68),  but 
after  S.  Helena  built  the  basOica  over  the  cave  in 
A.D.  335  it  became  a  regular  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  was  luxuriously  adorned.  A  homily  eiscribed 
to  S.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  dating  at  latest 
about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent. ,  and  certain 
sermons  of  S.  Proclus,  bp.  of  Constantinople  (A.D. 
432— i46),  both  use  lanf.niage  which  suggests  actual 
representations  in  churches  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  Joseph  in  a  Nativity  scene  (Pitra,  Anal, 
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Sacra,  iv.  394;  PO  liv.  711).  Such  figured  re- 
presentations may  first  have  been  intiodnced  in 
connexion  with  the  manger-cave  of  the  basilica  at 
Betlilehem,  and,  if  so,  would  rapidly  bti  imitated 
elsewhere.  In  the  West  the  earliest  notices  of  a 
prctsepe  are  connected  with  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Ala^'giore  at  Koine.  This  cliurch,  originally  built 
in  the  4th  cent,  by  Pope  Liberius,  was  re-con- 
structed and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  Sixtus  III. 
(43"2^40).  In  the  7th  cent.,  if  not  earlier,  it  was 
known  as  S.  Maria  ad  vrcesepe  ;  and  this  points  to 
a  '  crib '  in  the  churcli,  which  may  even  have 
existed  in  the  basilica  as  built  by  Liberius  (Usener, 
Religionsgesch.  Untersuchungcn,  Bonn,  1S89,  i.  288, 
290).  This  '  crib '  was  in  a  chapel  in  the  right 
aisle,  described  in  the  time  of  Gregory  III.  (731-741) 
a<  an  '  oratory,'  and  in  that  of  Sergius  II.  (843-847) 
aa  a  'chamber'  (Lib.  pontif.,  ap.  Usener,  i.  280). 
Here  the  Pope  celebrated  mass  on  Christmas  Eve, 
the  crib  serving  as  an  altar.  Probably  the 
'manger'  was  at  first  only  a  copy  of  that  in  the 
cave  at  Bethlehem,  but  figures  may  have  been 
associated  with  it  at  an  early  date.  Gregory  III. 
furnished  it  witli  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  in  gold.  This  crili-chapel  became  the  model 
for  others.  Gregory  iv.  (8-7-843)  erected  a  similar 
one  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  which 
he  provided  witli  '  imaginem  aureara  habentem 
historiam  domince  nostra;  cum  diversis  et  pretiosis 
gemmis.'  This  probably  refers  to  actual  figures  in 
a  Nativity  scene  (Usener,  i.  2yi).  To  such  crib- 
chapels  may  be  traced  all  others,  whether  per- 
manent or  temporary,  in  mediaeval  and  later  church 
usage. 

4.  The  Santissimo  Bambino. — Of  all  examples  of 
the  prmscpe  with  figmres  of  the  Child,  that  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Ara-Coeli  at  Rome  is  the 
most  famijus.  It  is  arranged  with  many  accessories 
— side-scenes,  vistas,  and  lights  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Presepio — and  exhibited  from  Christmas  to 
Epiphany.  In  a  grotto  are  the  Virgin,  with  the 
Bambino  on  her  knee,  and  S.  Joseph.  Behind  are  the 
ox  and  ass,  and  grouped  around  are  the  shepherds 
and  kings.  Arranged  in  perspective  in  the  back- 
ground is  a  pastoral  landscape,  with  small  figures 
of  shepherds  and  flocks,  giving  the  idea  of  distance. 
Women  are  represented  bringing  presents  of  fruit. 
The  whole  scene  is  beautifully  arranged  to  give  the 
illusory  effect  of  reality,  while  above  is  represented 
the  Father,  with  angels  and  cherubs.  Formerly 
Augustus  and  the  Si  oyl  pointed  to  the  Child,  the 
legend  being  that  the  Emperor  raised  an  altar 
on  the  site  of  the  church  to  the  Son  of  God, 
whose  advent  was  made  known  to  him  from 
the  Sibylline  books.  During  the  festival  season 
the  Presepio  is  visited  by  crowds  of  people.  On 
Epiphany,  mass  being  concluded,  a  procession 
of  clergy  moves  towards  the  chapel,  and,  arrived 
there,  the  bishop  removes  the  Bambino  from 
the  arms  of  the  Madonna  with  much  solemnity. 
To  the  strains  of  triumphal  music,  the  image  is 
borne  through  the  churcli  to  the  great  outer 
steps.  There  it  is  elevated  by  the  bishop  before 
the  kneeling  crowd,  while  the  music  thunders 
and  censers  are  swung.  This  done,  it  is  carried 
back  to  the  chapel.  The  more  important  figures 
are  of  life-size,  painted  and  approi)riately  dressed. 
The  Bambino  is  of  olive  wood,  rudely  carved  and 
painttil.  It  is  magnificently  dressed,  and  covered 
with  great  numbers  of  costly  jewels,  while  during 
the  period  of  its  exhibition  it  wears  a  crown 
encrusted  with  rich  gems.  During  the  festal 
season  the  stairway  of  the  church  is  tlironged  with 
pedlars  selling  sacred  objects,  among  otlicrs  prints 
of  the  Bambino,  and  wax  dolls  clad  in  cotton  wool 
representing  the  Chihi.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  Bambino  is  kept  in  ttie  inner  sacristy, 
whwe  it  is  shown  to  piigrima  and  visitors.    An 


inscription  in  the  sacristy  relates  that  a  devout 
Minorite  carved  the  image  in  Jerusalem  out  of 
wood  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  it  might  be 
useci  at  this  festival.  But,  as  i):iint  was  lacking  to 
make  it  more  lifelike,  prayer  was  ullered  that  fresh 
colours  might  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  Divine  inter- 
position. The  vessel  which  carried  it  to  Rome  was 
wrecked,  but  the  image  was  floated  ashore  in  its 
case,  and,  being  recognized  by  the  brethren  there 
(for  its  fame  had  spread  from  Jerusalem  to  Italy), 
it  was  brought  to  its  destination  in  safety.  Accord- 
ing to  popular  belief,  the  painting  was  miraculously 
done  by  St.  Luke  or  by  an  angel. 

To  the  Bam  I  lino  are  ascribed  miraculous  powers 
of  healing,  and  it  is  taken  with  great  ceremony 
to  patients  in  cases  of  severe  illness.  A  special 
carriage  is  provided  for  the  image,  which  is 
accompanied  by  two  frati ;  and,  as  it  passes 
througli  the  streets,  the  people  show  it  great  de- 
votion, kneeling  or  crossing  themselves,  while  some 
implore  its  assistance  for  their  needs,  spiritual  or 
temporal.  At  one  time  the  Bambino  was  left  on 
the  bed  of  the  patient,  but  now  it  is  never  out  of 
sight  of  its  attendants  ;  because  on  one  occasion  a 
woman,  feigning  illness,  exchanged  another  image 
for  the  Bambino,  sending  the  fraud  back  in  its 
place.  During  the  night  the  fmti  were  disturbed 
by  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  church.  Hastening 
thither  and  opening  it,  they  found  the  Bambino 
waiting  to  be  admitted,  having  returned  of  its  own 
accord.  In  a  variant  of  this  tale,  the  Bambino  was 
stolen  from  the  church  and  returned  at  night,  the 
thief  being  thus  discomfited.  The  story  is  referred 
to  in  the  inscription.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Bam- 
bino is  regarded  as  a  species  of  fetish  ;  and  this 
appears  further  in  the  popular  belief  that,  whea 
carried  to  the  sick-bed  of  a  child,  it  reddens  if  the 
child  is  to  recover,  and  turns  pale  if  it  is  to  die 
(Story,  Roba  di  Roma,  1875,  74  tX.  ;  Rouse,  FL, 
1894,  V.  7  ;  Hare,  Walks  in  Rome,  1903,  i.  102; 
Tuker  and  Malleson,  Handbook  to  Christian  and 
Eccl.  Rome,  1900,  ii.  212).  Similar  exhibitions  of 
the  pra-.scpe,  some  of  them  equally  elaborate,  are 
seen  in  other  Italian  churches  (see  Rouse,  loc.  cit.), 
and  they  are  a  usual  feature  in  most  Roman 
Catholic  and  in  some  Anglican  churches,  the  equi- 
valent name  being  crdche  or  '  crib.' 

Other  images  of  the  Infant  Christ,  though  not 
used  in  the  representation  of  a  prwsepe,  have 
acq^uired  great  fame.  Some  of  these  are  black, 
as  m  the  parish  church  of  Mont-Saint-Michel  in 
Brittany,  and  some  are  well  known  as  being 
equally  niir.iculous  with  the  Santissimo  Bambino, 
e.g.  the  famous  miraculous  image,  dating  from  the 
17th  cent.,  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelite  Fathers 
at  Prague. 


LiTERATURB. — The  literature  bas  been  givtn  ill  full  in  thecouiw 
of  the  article. 


been u:lvtn in  full  in  Llie coun 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 


BAN.— See  Cursing  and  Blessing. 

BANERJEA,  KRISHNA  MOHAN.— Kri.shna 
Mohan  ISancijea  was  one  of  the  early  converts  of 
the  North  India  Protestant  .Missions,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  Indians  of  liis  liiiK!.  He  was  bom 
at  Calcutta  in  1813,  and  spent  his  life  in  thnt  city. 
A  Brahman  by  caste,  even  anumg  Brahnians  he 
belonged  to  the  kiitins,  or  recognized  aristocracy, 
his  family  claiming  descent  fioni  one  of  the  fsia 
or  anricnt  sages.  The  distinguished  Indians  of 
the  19th  cent,  were  the  product  of  the  new  life 
inspired  by  Imlia's  contact  with  the  West  through 
British  rule.  Dr.  K.  M.  lianeiji'a  was  no  exception, 
and  in  the  capital  of  India,  where  he  was  brought 
up,  the  new  influences  were  natiiially  most  direct 
and  concentrated.  In  1828  the  Brahmo  Saniiij,  or 
Indian  Theistic  Cliurch,  had  liceii  founded  at 
Calcutta   by    Bammohun   Boy  and   others,     la 
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1830,  Dr.  Duff,  first  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  had  landed  in  Calcutta.  But  the  in- 
fluence that  confessedly  formed  young  Bauorjea 
in  his  teens  was  that  of  a  Eurasian,  Derozio,  a 
master  in  the  Calcutta  Hindu  College,  which 
Banerjea  had  entered  in  1824.  Derozio's  openness 
of  manner,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  thoroughgoing 
rationalism  and  radicalism  quite  carried  away  his 
youthful  disciples,  and  indeed  affected  the  minds 
of  a  whole  generation  in  Calcutta.  In  that  atmo- 
sphere of  negation  and  destruction,  in  1830,  we 
find  K.  M.  Banerjea  leader  of  a  youthful  band 
publicly  repudiating  Hinduism  and  all  religious 
belief,  and  demanding  the  abolition  of  caste  and 
the  education  of  Hindu  women.  On  one  Decision, 
in  1831,  the  leaders  went  to  the  extreme  of  throw- 
ing pieces  of  beef  into  Hindu  houses,  wantonly  and 
grossly  outraging  the  feelings  of  Hindus.  The 
insult  was  naturally  followed  by  the  excommunica- 
tion of  young  Banerjea  from  his  family  and  caste  ; 
but  a  few  European,  Eurasian,  and  Hindu  friends 
still  gave  him  countenance,  and  the  reformer  thus 
contnyed  to  continue  what  he  felt  to  be  a  holy 
war  on  behalf  of  religion  and  his  countrymen. 
Gradually  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Duff,  in  whom  he  found  an  equally  ardent  tempera- 
ment, but  also  convictions  as  defanite  and  positive 
as  his  o^vn  had  been  merely  negative  and  critical. 
October   1832  finaUy  saw  Krishna  Mohan  Baner- 

i'ea  received  into  the  Christian  Church  by  Dr. 
)nfi-. 

The  great  native  reformer,  Rammohun  Roy,  was 
still  living  in  1S32  at  the  time  of  Banerjea's  conver- 
sion. Both  men  possessed  an  acute  and  powerful 
intellect,  and  manifested  an  independence  of  char- 
acter which  would  have  been  noteworthy  even  in 
aEuropean.  But  the  youngerpossessed  anintensity 
of  temperament  lacking  in  his  great  contemporary. 
Rammohun  Roy's  campaign  had  been  that  of 
reason  against  unreason,  and  his  progress  was 
from  Hinduism  to  Hindu  Theism  [as  he  conceived 
It  to  be],  and  thence  to  non-militant  Unitarian 
Christianity,  of  an  orthodox  type.  The  progress 
of_  K.  M.  Banerjea,  on  the  other  hand,  was  from 
Hinduism  to  repudiation  of  religious  belief ;  out 
of  which,  again,  he  passed,  as  decidedly,  to  strong 
personal  Christian  faith  and  strenuous  advocacy 
of  what  he  believed. 

Taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1S39, 
K.  M.  Banerjea  thus  became  the  farst  ordained 
native  clergyman  of  that  Church  in  North  India,  the 
first  in  all  probability  of  any  non-Roman  Church. 
In  the  Anglican  community  in  Calcutta  he  soon 
became  tlie  leading  figure,  taking  a  large  share  in 
the  work  of  the  Anglican  Mission  College  [Bishop's 
College]  and  in  the  translation  of  theological  and 
religious  literature  for  the  young  Christian  com- 
munitv.  He  has  justly  been  called  the  Father  of 
BengaJi  Christian  Literature.  But  his  activity 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Indian  Christian 
community.  In  journalism  and  in  every  public 
movement  connected  with  education  or  the  general 
welfare,  he  was  in  the  forefront.  Two  of  his 
articles  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Calcutta 
Review,  founded  in  1844,  on  '  The  Kulin  Brahman 
of  Bengal '  and  '  Hindu  Caste,'  are  of  special  value 
tothe  historical  student  as  first-hand  and  reliable 
evidence  of  former  socio-religious  conditions  now 
considerably  modified.  With  these  may  be  con- 
joined a  later  paper  on  '  Human  Sacrifice '  in  tlie 
JEAS,  written  in  1876.  In  1846  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  work  of  great  importance  in 
its  day,  the  EncijdopwUa  Bcngahnsis,  a  series  of 
thirteen  volumes  in  English  and  Bengali.  In  it,  for 
the  first  time,  Euclid  was  presented  to  the  people 
of  India  in  one  of  their  vernaculars.  In  later 
vears  we  find  his  attention  devoted  more  particu- 
Urly  to  Sanskrit  and  Hindu  Philosophy.    Tor  the 


Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  he  edited  two  Sanskrit 
texts,  tilt  Markandeya  Purdna  and  the  Ndrada 
Paiichrtrd'.ra,  both  published  in  the  Society's  JSi6/io- 
theca  Itic'.ica ;  subsequently  also,  for  the  same 
Society,  .'in  English  translation  of  the  Brahma 
Sutras  w.th  Saiikara's  Commentary,  and  of  the 
Mahimnastava,  a  hymn  to  Siva.  An  edition  of 
a  portion  of  the  Eigveda  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
ductory essay  appeared  in  1875. 

The  work  by  which  Dr.  K.  M.  Banerjea  is  best 
known  to  students  of  India  is  his  Dialogues  on  the 
Hindu  Philoaophy,  an  English  work,  publislied  in 
1861  both  at  Calcutta  and  London,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  Bengali.  In  the  dialogues,  Satya- 
kama  [Desire  of  Trutli],  representing  the  modem 
spirit  of  impartial  philosophic  inquiry,  discusses 
with  representatives  of  traditional  orthodoxy  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Vedas,  Buddhism,  the  six  philo- 
sophical systems,  and  Brahmanism.  Satyakama 
proceeds  by  tlie  historical  method,  setting  forth 
a.s  foundation  the  chronological  relationship  of  the 
various  systems  to  one  another  and  to  Buddhism. 
The  six  systems  he  regards  as  rationalizing  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Brahmanical  order,  partly  the 
outcome  of  the  rationalistic  spirit  that  had  already 
called  forth  Buddhism,  and  partly  designed  to  con- 
trovert Buddhism.  Of  the  philosophical  systems, 
all  of  which  Dr.  Banerjea  thus  dates  later  than 
Buddhism,  he  puts  the  Nyaj-a  earliest,  then  the 
Vaisesika  and  the  Sarikhya.  The  application  of 
the  historical  method  to  a  subject  so  involved  and 
obscure  constitutes  the  chief  merit  and  originality 
of  the  Dialogues.  As  a  critic  in  the  West- 
minster Eeview  in  1862,  believed  to  be  Professor 
Goldstiicker  of  London  University,  observes,  no 
writer  before  Dr.  Banerjea  '  had  ever  attempted  to 
give  so  continuovis  and  graphic  a  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  sequence  of  the  various  portions  of  Hindu 
Philosophy.'  It  was,  of  course,  almost  inevitable, 
where  so  much  is  mere  inference,  that  the  historical 
conclusions  of  the  pioneer  should  not  go  unchal- 
lenged. Dr.  Goldstiicker  himself  regarded  the 
Mimamsa  system  as  the  oldest.  Professor  Mac- 
donell  (Sansknt  Literature)  and  others  regard 
the  Sahkhya  as  the  oldest  among  the  Hindu 
rationalizing  and  systematizing  schemes,  and  as 
forming  the  basis  ot  the  two  heterodox  systems  of 
Buddhism  and  Jainism.  Apart  from  the  chrono- 
logical order,  however,  Dr.  Banerjea's  exposition 
of  the  systems  is  justified  by  the  latest  writers  as 
against  his  early  critic.  His  declaration  regarding 
the  Sahkhya  denial  of  a  Su])reme  Soul  is  now 
accepted  without  question  by  modern  students. 
The  atheism  of  the  Sahkhya  system  and  the 
fundamental  ignoring  of  deity  in  other  systems 
Dr.  Banerjea  associates  with  the  conception  of  the 
eternity  of  souls  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration common  to  all  the  systems  alike.  That 
again  is  virtually  the  position  of  Professor  Mac- 
donell,  viz.  that  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
scarcely  leaves  room  for  the  idea  of  deity.  Dr 
Banerjea's  position  in  regard  to  Vedantic  pan- 
theism, repudiated  by  his  critic  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  is  similarly  not  far  from  the  position  of 
modern  Sanskritists.  Vedantic  pantheism,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dialogues,  is  essentially  as  much  a 
denial  of  deity  as  it  is  professedly  a  denial  of  man, 
and  fails  to  supply  the  dualism  implied  and  inherent 
in  the  idea  of  duty. 

Tlie  author's  erudition  we  find  more  directly 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  his 
countrymen  in  The  Arian  [Aryan]  ifitnesa  to 
Christianity,  published  in  1875  It  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Indian  missionary  work  in  the  19th  cent., 
in  which  stress  was  laid  upon  the  discovering  in 
Hinduism  of  a  preparation  or  call  for  Christianity, 
if  not  also  of  the  rudiments  of  Ciiristian  doctrines. 
Dr.  Banerjea's  main  point,  for  example,  is  that  in 
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the  sacrifice  of  Ihini^a,  the  primeval  raale,*  else- 
where put  as  the  self-sacrifice  of  Prajap  iti  himself, 
the  Lord  of  Creation,  we  have  ideas  closely  akin 
to  those  of  the  voluntary  atoning  deatl  of  Christ, 
the  Eternal  Son  of  Goil,  who  was  both  God  and 
Man.  Such  reasoning',  liuwever,  has  nu  longer  the 
same  prominence.  E.\perience  has  shown  that 
such  parallels,  while  conlirniatory  and  helpful  to 
men  already  convinced,  bring  Christianity  no 
nearer  to  Hindus  than  it  brings  Christianity  to 
Hinduism. 

Dr.  Eanerjea  was  all  his  life  a  standing  refuta- 
tion of  the  libel  on  Indian  Christians  that  they 
are  unpatriotic.  He  was  one  of  the  first  elected 
representatives  to  the  Calcutta  Municipality  in 
1876  ;  and  in  his  old  age,  in  18S3,  he  identihed  hiui- 
self  with  a  movement  for  constitutional  political 
agitation  both  in  India  and  Britain,  of  which  the 
National  Congress  may  be  called  the  fruit.  Native 
education  likewise  had  no  warmer  advocate,  as  his 
earlier  publications  and  his  evidence  before  the 
Education  Commission  of  18S3  testify.  Without 
fear  of  either  native  or  English  opinion,  he  was 
a  man  of  public  spirit  in  the  truest  sense.  The 
University  of  Calcutta  recognized  liis  position  as  a 
scholar  by  electing  him  President  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  1867-1869,  and  further,  in  1876,  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  honorary  degree  of  D.L.,  which 
has  been  given  to  only  two  other  Indians  during 
the  fifty  years'  existence  of  the  University.  His 
public  services  were  recognized  by  the  conferring 
upon  him  of  the  '  Conipanionsliip  of  the  Indian 
Empire'  in  1885,  the  year  of  his  death. 

LiTBRATCRB. — Biographical  Sketch  by  Ramachandra  Ghosha, 
OalcuttA,  1893 ;  cf.  History  of  the  Church  Misi>ionary  Socielj/, 
London,  1899,  vol.  i.  pp.  307  (.,  316,  vol.  ii.  pp.  608-fi24  ;  G. 
Smith,  L\f4  of  Alexander  Duf,  London,  1879. 

John  Morrison. 

BANIA,  BANYA  {Skr.  vaniJ!/ii,banijt/a,  'trade, 
traffic'). — A  generic  name  for  the  great  merchant 
caste  of  Northern  and  Western  India.  Under  the 
titles  of  Bani&,  Banya,  or  Vani,  persons  numbering 
2,898,126  recorded  themselves  at  the  Census  of 
1901.  But  this  does  not  include  numerous  prac- 
tically identical  castes,  like  the  Agarwala,  num- 
bering 557,506  ;  the  Oswal,  382,712 ;  the  Marwari, 
49,108,  and  many  others.  Tliese  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  the  religion  of  this  caste  in  general. 

The  Agarwala,  who  are  found  in  greatest  num- 
bers in  the  United  Provinces  and  Rajputana,  are 
mostly  orthodox  Hindus,  the  Jaina  element  being 
quite  inconsiderable.  Like  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation who,  under  the  protection  of  British  rule, 
obtain  promotion  to  a  higher  social  rank  than 
they  ever  acquired  under  the  native  governments, 
they  are  precise  and  liberal  in  the  observances  of 
their  religion  ;  and  at  domestic  ceremonies,  such  as 
birth,  marriage,  and  death,  are  notorious  for  their 
lavish  expenditure  on  Brahmans.  Most  of  them 
follow  the  humanitarian  cult  of  Vishnu ;  and 
though  a  sinall  minority  observe  the  rule  of  Siva 
and  of  the  Sakti,  or  Motlier-goddesses,  in  deference 
to  tribal  feeling  they  abstain  from  sacrificing 
animals  and  consuming  meat  and  sjiiriluous  liquor. 
The  small  Jaina  section  observe  tlie  same  social 
rules,  and  are  even  more  careful  of  animal  life  than 
those  who  are  orthodox  Hindus.  Hence,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  uniformity  in  matters  of  diet  and 
other  social  observances,  there  is  no  bar  to  inter- 
marriage between  the  followers  of  the  two  creeds. 
When  husband  and  wife  dill'er  in  religion,  the  wife 
is  usually  admitted  formally  into  the  religion  of 
her  husband,  and,  accordingly,  when  she  visits  the 
home  of  her  parents,  she  must  have  her  food 
separately  cooked.  The  usual  tribal  deity  of  the 
Agarxvftia  sub-caste  is  Lakshmi,  goddess  of  fortune 
and  beauty,  who  in  tl^e  later  mytliology  is  fre- 
quently identified  with  Sri,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
*  Rigveda,  Ma^flala,  x.  00. 


consort  of  Vishnu.  They  are  careful  to  perform 
the  Urciddhd,  or  mind-rite,  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  their  deceased  ancestors.  'Their  tribal 
legends  connect  them  closely  with  a  primitive 
snake-cult,  and  the  women  worship  the  snake  as 
an  important  part  of  the  domestic  rites.  Among 
trees  they  pay  special  reverence  to  the  plpal,  or 
sacred  fig. 

The  other  side  of  Bania  religion  appears  among 
the  Oswal,  who,  except  an  insignificant  minority, 
belong  to  the  Jaina  faith.  They  take  their  name 
from  the  old  town  of  Osi  in  Marwar,  and  all 
tlieir  associations  connect  them  with  Rajputana, 
They  employ  for  their  domestic  rites  a  class  of 
Brahmans,  who,  when  their  clients  adopted  the 
new  Jaina  rule,  fell  from  their  high  estate,  and 
became  known  hy  the  significant  name  of  Bhojak, 
'  eaters.'  They  preside  over  and  receive  the 
ollerings  dedicated  to  the  footprints  of  the  saints 
who  have  passed  into  a  state  of  beatitude.  But 
the  real  priests  of  the  Oswal  are  the  Jaina  Jatis, 
who  are  oound  by  the  strictest  rules  of  ceremonial 
purity,  and  in  particular  must  a\oid  any  possi- 
bility of  destroying  animal  life.  Tlie  Oswal  make 
pilgrimage  to  the  chief  holy  places  of  Jainism 
— Mount  Abu,  Palitana,  Parasnath  (see  artt.); 
Sameta  Sikhara,  in  Western  Bengal,  where  twenty 
of  the  Jinas  are  said  to  have  attained  beatitude; 
Satrafijaya  and  Girnar  in  Kathiawar,  sacred  re- 
spectively to  the  Jinas  Kishabhanatha  and  Nemi- 
natha  ;  Chaiidrapuri,  where  Vasupujya  died  ;  and 
Pawa  in  Bengal,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Vardha- 
mana.  The  worship  thus  largely  concentrates 
itself  on  the  cult  of  the  Tirthakaras,  '  the  finders 
of  the  ford '  through  the  ocean  of  sanisdra,  the 
revolution  of  birth  and  death.  They  also  visit  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Hindus,  like  Benares  and 
Ajudhya.  Of  course,  no  animal  sacrilice  of  any 
kind  is  permitted  in  their  temples,  and  the  sordid 
ostentation  of  the  worshippers  is  shown  by  the 
rule  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  Western  Indian 
temples,  under  which  the  right  to  make  the  daily 
offerings  is  set  up  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Their  chief  solemnity  is  that  held  in  the 
rainy  season,  which  resembles  the  retreat  {vdriika) 
of  the  Buddhists,  vhen  the  \\andering  monks 
rested  during  the  inclemency  of  the  monsoon 
(Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism,  80). 

Another  important  sub-caste  of  the  Banias  is  the 
Marwari,  wlio  take  their  name  from  the  State  of 
Marwar  in  Kajputana.  According  to  the  Census 
of  1901,  they  number  49,108,  the  vast  majority 
being  Hindus.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Hyder- 
abad, but  settle  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula  in 
search  of  trade.  They  are  the  most  active,  nig- 
gardly money-lenders  and  small  traders  in  the 
country.  They  generally  worship  the  local  gods  of 
their  native  land.  Thus  in  Kanara  they  worship 
as  their  family  deities  Ambii,  .laypal,  and  Hilaji, 
whose  shrines  are  at  Sirolii  in  Marwar;  but  those 
of  Ahmadn.agar  worship  Balaji  of  Tirupati  in 
Nortli  Arcut,  and  in  I'uoiia,  Kshetrapftla,  the 
guardian  deity  of  Mount  Abu. 

Many  Banias,  again,  are  members  of  the  sect  of 
the  Vallabliacharya  or  Gokul:istlia  Gusains.  This 
sect,  or  rather  its  pontiffs,  known  as  Mah.lraja,  or 
'great  king,'  acquired  rather  disgraceful  notoriety 
in  coiuiuxion  with  the  celebiatcd  Mahfiraja  libel 
case  wliich  was  tried  in  Bombay  in  l.S6'2. 

They  are  tlius  described  by  (Jrowse  at  Mathura  : 

'They  are  the  Epicureans  of  the  East,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  avow  tluir  bulicf  that  the  itieal  life  consists  rullier  in  social 
enjoyment  than  in  solilinlr  and  niortillcat  ion.  .Such  a  rrced  is 
naturally  flestructive  of  all  self-restraint,  even  in  matters  where 
inilul^'eikcc    is    by  common    cunsent  held  criminal ;    and   thf 

iirolligjicy  to  which  it  has  }ri\en  rise  is  so  notorious,  that  the 
lahrnajii  of  Jaijiur  was  tn^•'^■ct^  to  expel  from  his  rapital  the 
oncient  imajre  of  Goknl  Chandrama.  for  which  the  sect  enter- 
tained spociiU  venei'ation,  and  has  further  conceived  such  a 
prejudice  agaiust  Vaishvavas  in  geiitral,  that  oli  iiis  aubjrut* 
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ve  compelled,  before  they  appear  in  hi^  presence,  to  mark  llicir 
lorehf auB  with  the  three  norizontal  lines  that  indicate  a  votary 
of  Siva.' 

LdTBAATURB. — For  the  A^rwald  and  Oswal,  see  Risley, 
TribM  otid  Cmtes  u/  JSenual,  IBUl,  i.  4  B.,  iL  160  f.;  Crooke, 
Tribe$  and  Ccuttes  oj  Iht  Surth-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh, 
1890,  i.  23,  iv.  104  f.  For  the  Mftrwari,  B'mihay  Gazetteer,  tv. 
pt.  i.  191,  xvii.  75,  xvili.  pt.  i.  278 ;  Hd)jnitifna  Cenjnts  Report, 
1001,  i.  165 ;  Paujab,  do.  i.  327  f.  For  the  Vallabhacliarja, 
[Karsandas  Mulji],  History  n/  the  Sect  o/  the  MaUarajas  or 
Valiabhachari/as  m  Western  India,  1SG5  ;  Report  of  the  Maharaj 
Libel  Case,  BoTubay,  1802 ;  Growse,  Mathura,  a  District 
Memoir',  1883.  281  ff.  W.  CrOOKK. 

BANISHMENT. —  I.  Banishment  (putting 
under  '  ban '  or  proclamation  as  an  outlaw)  is  the 
punislimentof  expelling  an  offender  from  his  native 
land.  By  analogy  with  the  most  primitive  surviving 
social  systems,  we  can  infer  that  in  very  early  stages 
of  civilization  the  family  was  the  nnit  of  society, 
and  that  any  member  of  a  family  who  disputed  the 
rule  of  its  head  was  cast  out.  As  civilization 
advanced,  and  families  and  tribes  united  to  form 
States,  the  easiest  way,  short  of  summary  execu- 
tion, to  rid  the  State  of  an  evU-doer  was  to  expel 
him  from  its  boundaries.  We  find  evidence  of 
thiB  in  the  records  of  all  ancient  nations. 

2.  In  ancient  Israel,  banishment  invariably 
occurs  as  a  Divine,  not  a  human,  punishment.  Such 
was  the  banishment  of  Adam  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden  (Gn  3"),  and  of  Cain  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  (Gn  4'").  This  penalty  was  inflicted  not  only 
on  individuals,  but  on  the  whole  nation.  The 
Captivities  befell  the  idolatrous  people,  but  the 
assurance,  '  the  Lord  wiU  gather  thee,  and  will  bring 
thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  possessed 
(Dt  30'"),  lent  to  banishment  the  character  of  a 
temporary  punishment,  of  a  trial  of  faith.  In 
Rabbinical  Law,  banishment  (galuth)  is  the  name 
given  to  the  fleeing  of  the  manslayer,  in  cases  of 
unintentional  murder,  to  one  of  the  Cities  of 
Refuge  (Sifri  Num.  60 ;  Mak.  ii.  6).  The  banish- 
ment  spoken  of  by  Abtalion  {Aboth.  i.  12,  ed. 
Taylor)  as  befalling  '  the  wise '  refers  to  political 
events.  The  Pharisees,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Salome  Alexandra,  exerted  '  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  banishing  and  bringing  back  whomsoever 
they  chose '  (Jos.  BJ  I.  v.  2  ;  cf.  also  JE  ii.  490  f. ). 

3.  In  India,  banishment  was  a  recognized  form 
of  punishment  as  early  as  the  Vedic  period,  for 
Rigvcda  X.  IiL  8  clearly  alludes  to  tne  '  exile ' 
ipardrrj)  as  fleeing  to  the  south  ;  while  the  later 
codes  prescribe  banishment  for  those  who  express 
hostile  sentiments  concerning  the  king,  or  for  false 
witnesses ;  and  crimes  punished  by  death  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  castes,  were  visited  with  banish- 
ment in  the  case  of  Brahmans  (Jolly,  Recht  und 
Sitte,  Strassburg,  1896,  pp.  127,  129,  142).  Among 
the  Teutonic  peoples,  banishment  was  equally  well 
known,  a.s  is  shown  by  Old  High  German  reecho.  Old 
Nor.se  rekr.  Old  Saxon  wrekkio,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
mrecca,  'exile,'  'outcast,'  'wretch'  (cf.  Schrader, 
Reallexikon  iter  indogerm.  AUertumskunde,  Strass- 
burg, 19ul,  p.  835);  while  among  tlie  Gauls,  at 
least  in  .some  cases,  murder  of  a  compatriot  was 
punished  by  banishment,  at  all  events  from  the 
territory  of  the  city  (Dot tin,  Manuel  pour  lervir  d 
I'ttude  de  I'antiquiti  ccltique,  Paris,  1906,  p.  191  f. ). 

4.  In  Greece,  banishment  seldom  appears  as  a 
punishment  appointed  by  law  for  particular 
otrenees.  The  general  term  0iryi),  in  heroic  times, 
was  applied,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  who,  to 
escape  some  punishment  or  danger,  fled  from  their 
own  State  to  another.  This  was  the  rule  in  cases 
of  homiciile.  Even  in  historical  times,  exile  was 
usually  voluntary,  to  escape  the  death-sentence  for 
murder.  The  accused  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  after  the  first  day  of  trial ;  but  in  that 
case  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment 
and  confiscation  of  property.  Wlien  appointed  by 
law  an  the  piuiishment  for  o«itaiu  ull'ences,  banish- 


nieiit  might  be  for  a  specified  period,  as  in  cases  of 
accidental  homicide  ;  or,  if  the  crime  was  sacrilege, 
the  murder  of  a  non-citizen,  or  wounding  with 
intent  to  kill,  the  penalty  was  exile  lor  life. 
Ostracism  q.v.),  a  form  of  banishment  peculiar  to 
Athens,  wi.s  designed  to  guard  against  any  citizen 
becoming  a  tyrant.  After  passing  a  decree  that 
an  ostracism  should  take  place,  on  a  fixed  day  the 
citizens  voted  by  tribes  in  the  agora,  each  writing 
on  an  iarpuKov  the  name  of  the  man  he  considered 
a  danger  to  the  State.  He  who  obtained  the 
majority  of  votes,  provided  there  was  a  minimum 
of  6000,  was  banished  for  ten  years,  though  he 
might  be  recalled  earlier  by  a  special  vote. 

5.  In  Rome,  during  the  Republic,  exsilium 
meant  banishment  inflicted  by  the  State  as  a 
punishment,  accompanied  by  loss  of  eivitas  ;  if  the 
person  banished  did  not  cease  to  be  a  civis,  it  was 
not  properly  exsilium  but  relegatio.  Since  the 
Romans  shrank  from  depriving  a  man  of  his 
citizenship,  exsilium  was  very  rare.  The  accused, 
however,  lui^ht  voluntarily  go  into  exile  to  escape 
capital  pvmishment ;  and  in  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Republic,  a  Roman  citizen  had  the  right  of  going 
into  exsilium  to  another  State,  by  virtue  of  the 
isopolitical  relations  between  that  State  and 
Rome.  The  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  criminal 
being  regarded  as  an  admission  of  his  guilt,  the 
Romans  confirmed  it  by  a  plebiscitum,  which  gave 
it  a  legal  character  ;  and,  to  prevent  his  return,  for- 
bade the  citizens  to  aflbrd  him  shelter,  fire  and 
water  [aquce  ignis  tecti  interdictio).  In  later 
times  it  became  usual  to  inflict  this  punishment  aa 
an  ordinary  penalty,  independent  of  any  voluntary 
withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  criminal.  The 
Emperors  introduced  a  new  form  of  banishment — 
deportatio  in  insidam — by  which  the  criminal  waa 
confined  for  life,  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  to  an 
island  or  other  prescribed  space,  within  which  he  had 
personal  liberty  though  he  sufl'ered  loss  of  eivitas. 
This  gradually  supplanted  the  old  interdictio, 

6.  During  the  Middle  Ages  banishment  was  a 
common  punishment,  and  indeed  still  occun 
among  many  nations.  In  England  the  punish- 
ment of  banishment  was  prohibited  by  magna 
Charta,  but  was  still  practised,  as  a  criminal  wae 
permitted  to  go  into  voluntary  exile  to  escape 
death.  The  punishment  was  again  made  legal  by 
the  Vagrancy  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which,  by 
giving  Justices  power  'to  banish  oflenders  and 
remove  them  to  such  parts  beyond  the  seas  as 
should  be  assigned  by  H.M.  Privy  Council,'  con- 
tained the  germ  of  transportation.  This  Act  waa 
given  full  effect  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1619  ('  100 
dissolute  persons  to  be  sent  to  Virginia'),  though 
the  name  '  transportation '  does  not  occur  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  In  1718  the  system  of  trans- 
portation became  more  fully  developed  ;  political 
offenders  and  others  who  had  escaped  the  death- 
penalty  were  handed  over  to  contractors  for  trans- 
portation to  the  American  Colonies,  and  these 
contractors  farmed  out  the  convicts  to  the  planters 
as  labourers.  The  War  of  Independence,  however, 
ended  this  system.  After  1787,  Penal  Colonies 
were  foundetl  in  Australia,  in  New  South  Wales. 
At  first  the  convicts  were  employed  on  Government 
works,  but  as  their  numlwrs  increased  they  were 
hired  out  to  private  employers.  Supervision  waa 
necessarily  lax,  and  the  convicts  terrorized  the 
country,  so  that  the  worst  olienders  were  returned 
to  the  care  of  the  Government  and  confined  in  the 
penal  settlements.  The  Australians  began  to 
protest  in  1835,  and  transportation  gradually 
diminished,  till  in  1867  the  penal  settlements  in 
Australia  and  Tasmania  were  abolished  in  favour 
of  convict  prisons  at  home.  France  and  Russia 
still  maintain  the  system  of  transportation.  The 
Ereuch    penal    settlements    founded    in    French 
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Gui»na  In  1863  were  disastrous,  owing  to  the  un- 
healthy climate  and  the  harsh  regulations,  bo  they 
were  abandoned  in  1864  except  for  Nccto  and 
Arab  convioto.  The  Settlements  in  New  Caledonia, 
however,  are  still  continued.  Russia  transports 
criminals  and  political  offenders  to  Siberia,  where, 
after  a  term  of  imprisonment,  they  are  employed 
in  mining  and  agriculture. 

Transportation  has  not  been  found  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  from  crime.  It  does  not  possess  the 
reformatory  qualities  which  are  an  essential  p.art 
of  an  effective  system  of  punishment,  bee  OSTRA- 
CISM, Outlawry,  Punishment. 

W.  D.  Morrison  and  I.  Low. 
BANJARA  (Skr.  vanij,  '  a  merchant,'  karaka, 
'doing').— The  tribe  of  wandering  grain-carriers  in 
India,   which  at  the    Census  of    1901   numbered 
765,861,  most  numerous  in  Hyderabad,  but  found 
in  all  the  Indian  provinces.     As  a  result  of  their 
wandering  habits,  which  have  now  much  decreased 
since  the  carrying  trade  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  railway  authorities,  they  are  a  very  mixed 
race.    Their  origin  is  probably  Dravidian,  but  they 
now  all  trace  their  descent  from  the  Brahman  or 
Rftiput  tribes  of   Northern  India.     It  is  in  the 
Deccan  and  In  the  State  of  Hyderabad  that  they 
still  retain  more  of  their  primitive  beliefs   and 
customs  than  in  the  scattered  colonies  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  have 
largely  fallen  under  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  mflu- 
ence.      Of  the  Deccan  branch  an  excellent  account 
has   been   given   by  Cumberlege   from  the   Wun 
district  of  the  province  of  Berar.     There  they  seem 
to  be  descendants  of  the  emigrant  sutlers  who 
followed  the  Muhammadan  armies  into  Southern 
India.     Though   some  vague  references  to  them 
have  been  traced  in  the  earlier  Sanskrit  literature, 
the  first  mention  of  them  in  Musalman  history  is  in 
the  account  of  Sikandar's  attack  on   Dholpur  in 
A.D.  1604  (Elliot,  History  of  India,  v.  100  ;  Bnggs, 
Feriskta,  i.  579).  .  .,  ,       ,, 

1.  Religion  of  the  Deccan  Banjdras :  vntchcran. 
—In  the  legends  of  the  Deccan  branch  of  the  tribe, 
Guru  Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  faith,  figures 
as  a  worker  of  miracles  and  as  their  spiritual 
adviser.  They  have  a  priest  or  medicine-man, 
known  as  a  hhagat,  or  devotee  (Skr.  bhakti,  '  faith, 
'  devotion ').  He  is  called  in  to  cure  all  manner  of 
disease,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  result  of  the 
attacks  of  evil  spirits,  sorcery,  or  witchcraft.  In 
fact,  there  are  few  Indian  tribes  more  witch-ndden 
than  the  Banjara.  They  are,  says  Lyall  (Asiatic 
Studie*',  Ist  series,  117  f.), 

'  terriblT  vexed  by  witchcraft,  to  which  their  wandering  and 
precarious  existence  especially  exposes  Ihem,  in  the  shape  ol 
fever,  rheumatism,  and  dysentery.  Solemn  mquines  are  still 
held  In  the  wild  jungles  where  these  people  camp  out  Uke 
KTpiles,  and  many  an  unlucky  hag  has  l.een  strangled  by  sentence 
of  their  secret  tribunals.  In  dilflcult  cases  they  consult  the 
moat  eminent  ot  their  spiritual  advisers  or  holy  men  who  may 
b«  within  reach  ;  but  it  is  usual,  as  a  proper  precaution  against 
misUkes  which  even  learned  divines  may  commit,  to  buy  some 
trifling  article  on  the  road  to  the  consultution,  and  to  try  the 
divineVs  faculty  by  making  him  guess  what  it  may  be  before 
proceeding  to  matters  of  lite  or  death.  The  saint  works  h.m. 
mU  into  a  state  ot  demoniac  possession,  and  gasps  out  some 
woman's  name.  She  is  killed  by  her  nearest  relative  or  allowed 
to  commit  suicide,  unless  indeed  her  family  are  able  to  make  it 
worth  the  diviner-a  while  to  have  another  fit,  and  to  d»U>o%  torn* 
one  elae.' 

3.  GocU  of  the  Deccan  branch.— These  Deccan 
Baniaras  have  a  large  pantheon  of  deities.  First 
comes'  Mariyai  or  Maliakali,  the  great  Mother- 
goddess  in  her  most  terrible  form.  It  is  she  who  is 
supposed  to  enter  the  bhagat  medicineman  and 
inspire  him  to  utter  oracles.  The  Charan  branch 
are  deists,  with  special  proclivities  towards  Sikhism, 
which  they  brought  with  them  from  their  original 
home  in  the  Panjab.  With  them  Guru  Nanak,  the 
founder  of  Sikhism,  is  supreme.  They  also  worship 
B&lftjl,  or  Krishca  in  his  infant  form  ;  Tulja  Devi, 


the  famous  South  Indian  Mother  of  Tnliipoi  in 
the  State  of   Hyderabad ;    a   number  of  deified 
men,  such  as  Siva  Bhaiyya,  a  holy  man  of  Pohor* 
in  the  Wun  district  in  the  Berar  province;  SatI, 
the  ghost  of  some  noted  woman  who  perished  on 
the   funeral   pyre  of   her   husband ;    and   Mitthfl 
Bhukiya,  a  famous  freebooter  of  olden  days.     For 
the  last  a  hut  is  set  apart  in  every  camp,  and,  when 
a  white  flag  is  raised  before  it,  this  is  a  sign  that 
the  people  are  engaged  in  the  worship  of  Mittha 
Bhukiya,  who  is  always  invoked  to  give  his  aid 
when  any  plundering  expedition  or  other  crime  is 
being  planned.     In  such  cases  an  appeal  is  also 
made  to  the  deified  Sati.    Clarified  butter  is  placed 
in  a  saucer,  and  in  this  a  wick  is  lighted.     Appeal 
is  then  made  to  Sati  for  an  omen,  the  worshippers 
mentioning  in  a  low  tone  the  object  of  the  con- 
templated expedition.     The  wick  is  watched,  and, 
should  it  drop,  the  omen  is  regarded  as  auspicious. 
3.    Ox-worship    in    Central  India.— In    Central 
India  the  Banjaras  have  a  peculiar  form  of  ox- 
worship.     This  animal  is  known  as  Hatadiya  (Skr. 
hatya-ddhya,  '  he  whom  it  is  an  exceeding  sin  to 
slay'),  and  he  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  god 
Balajl,  or  Krishna  in  his  infant  form.     No  burden 
is  ever  laid  upoii  the  animal,  and  he  is  decorated 
with  streamers  of  red  silk  and  tinkling  bells,  with 
many  brass  chains  and  rings  on  his  neck  and  feet, 
and  strings  of  cowry  shells  and  tassels.     He  moves 
steadily  at  the  head  of  the  convoy,  and  wherever 
he  lies  down  there  they  make  their  halting-place 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.     At  his  feet  they  make 
vows  whenever  trouble  befalls  them,  and  in  illness, 
whether  of  themselves  or  among  their  cattle,  they 
trust  to  the  worship  of  him  for  a  cure. 

4.  Forms  of  worship  in  Kalhiawar. — In  Kathift- 
war  their  worship  is  paid  to  the  dread  Mother- 
goddess,  Kalika  Mata.     In  Khandesh  they  mostly 
worship  Balaji  and  Khandoba,  and  in  honour  of 
the  latter  a  dance  known  as  the  Gondhal  is  often 
performed  in  discharge  of  a  vow  or  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  marriage.     On  tlie  day  after  the  Holi, 
or  spring  fire-festival,  the  Lad  branch  of  the  tribe 
have  what  is  known  as  the  Vira,  or  hero  proces- 
sion, when  one  of  the  descendants  of  an  ancient 
warrior  who  died  in  battle  is  led  in  triumph  round 
the  camp.     At  marriages,  two  married   couples, 
one  representing  the  bride  and  the  other  the  bride- 
groom, fast  all  day,  and  at  night  cook  a  mess  of 
rice,  grain,  molasses,  and  butter.     While  cooking 
this  they  cover  their  faces  with  a  cloth,  as  the 
touch  of  the  steam  rising  from  the  pot  bodes  evil 
to  the  couple.     This  food,  when  cooked,  is  eaten 
by  the  men  of  the  party,  and  anything  that  re- 
mains must  be  given  to  a  cow  or  thrown  into  a 
river.     To  allow  a  stranger,  or  the  son  of  a  slave, 
to  partake  of  this  holy  food  is  considered  a  griev- 
ous sin,  which  will  bring  a  fatal  curse  upon  the 
family.     This  is  known  as  the  worship  of  Vadhi 
Devata,  the  god  of  increase.     If  this  rite,  \yhich 
seems  to  be  an  elaborate  form  of  confarreatio,  be 
not  performed  at  a  wedding,  the  married  pair  are 
looked  do^vn    on    by   Llie    community.     All    the 
sections  of  the  tribe  in  Khandesh  wear  the  sacred 
Brahnianical  thread,  worship  Balaji,  and  celebrate 
the  Gokul-ashtami  feast,  or  birthday  of  Krishna, 
with   rejoicings  and   public  entertainments.      Ib 
Nasik  tlio  Lad  section  worship  Khandoba,  Bhai- 
roba,  Devi,  and  Ganapati  or  Ganesa,  and  keep  in 
their  houses  images  representing  their  ancestors. 
When  they  arrive  at  a  village  where  there  is  a 
temple  of  Mariili  or  Hanuman,  the  monkey  god, 
they  worship  him   daily.     In  Ahmadnagar  their 
family  deities  are  Vyankoba  of  Tirupati  in  North 
Arcot,  and  Mariyai,   the  Mother-goddess,   whom 
they  worship  in  cuiijunetion  with  the  other  Hindu 
gods.     Their    special    pilgiimages    are    made    to 
Jejuri   in   Poena,   Pandharpur  in  Shol&por,   and 
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Talj&par  in  Hyderabad.  In  Kanara  they  are 
epeciaUy  devoted  to  tlie  Krishna  cnltus. 

5.  Religion  of  the  North  India  Bnnjaj-as.  — 
Passing  to  Northern  India — in  Chhattlajjai  h  of  the 
Cent.  Prov.  they  have  a  special  tribsu  goddess, 
Banjari,  the  iinp^-Tsonated  female  energy  of  the 
tribe,  wlio  is  reprtseuted  by  a  piece  of  stone  daubed 
with  vermilion  at  the  Wvali,  or  feast  of  lamps. 
Farther  north  those  who  are  Hindus  worship  the 
local  gods  of  the  places  where  their  camps  or 
settlements  are  situated.  This  pantheon  is  of  a 
very  heterogeneous  description,  including  Musal- 
m&D  saints,  like  Zahir  Pir  and  the  Miyan  of  Amroha 
in  the  Moradabad  District,  and  deihed  ghosts  like 
Hardaur  Lala,  the  cholera-god,  and  Kalu  Deo.  To 
these,  sacrifices  of  goats  are  offered  ;  but  some- 
times there  is  not  a  complete  sacrifice,  the  ear  of 
the  animal  being  only  pierced,  and  a  drop  or  two 
of  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  In  some  places, 
as  in  the  Kheri  District  of  Oudh,  they  inchne  to- 
wards monotheism,  and  worship  a  single  Creator 
under  the  name  of  Bhagvan  or  Paramesvara. 

LlTBRATDRB. — The  best  account  of  the  Banjaras  of  the  Deccan 
is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  by  N.  R.  Cumberle::re,  printed  in 
abstract  in  Berar  Gazetteer,  195  fl.,  and  in  full  with  additions  in 
North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries,  iv.  163  if.  For  the  United 
Provinces,  see  Crooke,  Tribes  ami  Castes  of  the  North-Westem 
Proviruet  and  Oudh,  1896,  I.  149  fl.,  where  references  to  the 
literature  will  be  found.  For  the  Bombay  branch,  BCi  viii. 
169,  xii.  107,  112,  it.  pt.  i.  839,  rvi.  62,  xvii.  161  £f.  For  Central 
India  and  the  Central  Provinces,  JASB  lviii.pt.  i.  299. 

W.  Crooke. 
BANNERS.  —  X.  In  considering  the  use  of 
banners  from  very  early  times,  and  onwards,  we 
must  employ  the  word  in  a  wide  sense,  for  both  in 
form  and  significance  banners  have  passed  through 
a  long  and  varied  history.  In  their  origin,  and 
throughout  their  history — until  do^vn  to,  compara- 
tively speaking,  recent  times  —  banners  served 
primarily  a  '  religious '  purpose,  and  their  object 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  indicate  something 
rather  than  to  gather  people  together.  The  in- 
cluding of  banners,  standards,  flags,  and  ensigns 
within  one  comprehensive  category,  while  justiliable 
perhaps  in  view  of  modern  usage,  tends  to  obscure 
the  oririnally  clear  distinction  between  what  corre- 
sponded to  the  staff  and  the  flag  respectively.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  these  was  repre- 
sented in  very  early  times  ;  nevertheless,  the  '  statt' 
— whether  of  stone  or,  later  on,  of  wood — might, 
and  evidently  often  did,  do  service  for  the  'flag' 
as  well.  Sometimes  what  corresponded  to  the 
'  flag '  was  a  rude  engraving  figured  upon  the  '  staff,' 
while  at  other  times  the  'flag'  was  a  separate 
object  which  was  attached  to  the  'staff';  for  as 
banners  always  had  the  primary  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing something,  or  of  drawingattention  to  something, 
the  thing  indicated  could  be  represented  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  '  staff'  itself,  or  else  it  might  be 
a  separate  object  attached  to  the  'staff.'  The 
Phoenician  cippi,  for  example,  dedicated  to  Tanith 
and  Baal  Hamman,  which  often  have  a  hand  figured 
on  them,  must  be  objects  which  have  a  long  history 
behind  them,  and  represent,  as  one  may  reasonably 
suppose,  an  early  form  of  '  sign-post.'  That  primi- 
tive pillars  of  this  kind  were  the  originals  from 
which  in  later  times  monuments  on  the  one  hand, 
and  banners  on  the  other,  developed  and  diverged, 
seems  fairly  obvious  when  all  the  facts  are  taken 
into  consideration.  An  instructive  example  of  a 
very  early  kind  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the 
'  banner  stones  '  of  the  Amorican  Indians.  In  form 
these  vary  greatly,  but  there  .are  certain  funda- 
mental features  of  their  shape  wliich  are  practically 
constant,  and  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
suggest  the  justifiable  use  of  this  term  '  banner- 
stone.'  These  features  are  the  '  axial  perforations 
and  the  extension  of  the  body  or  midrib  into  two 
wiiig-like  projections.'  They  are  strongly  reminis- 
i«nt  of  the   '  double  axe '  which  played  such  an 


important  part  in  Minoan  worship.*  The  presenc* 
of  the  perforations  makes  it  probable  that  thes« 
'  banner-stones '  were  mounted  for  use  on  a  itafi', 
or  on  a  handle  as  a  ceremonial  weapon,  or  on  the 

stem  of  a  calumet. 

'  Theae  objects  are  usually  made  of  varieties  of  atone  selected 
for  their  fine  grain  and  pleasing  colour,  and  are  carefully  shaped 
and  finished.  In  Florida,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  example! 
made  of  shell  are  found.  The  perforation  is  cylindrical,  and  is 
bored  with  great  precision  longiludinally  throu^^h  the  tliick 
portion  or  midrib,  which  may  syinbalically  represent  the  body  of 
a  bird.  .  .  .  They  are  found  in  burial  mounds  and  on  formerly 
inhabited  sites  generally,  and  were  probably  as  a  class  tha  out- 
growth of  the  remarkable  culture  development  which  accom- 
panied and  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  great  earthworlLS 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.'  t 

2.  Banners  of  a  different  character  were  the 
poles  carried  in  battle  by  the  North  American 
Indians,  to  the  top  of  which  eagles'  feathers  were 
attached.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  many 
other  savage  tribes.  These  were  probablj'  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  types  of  banners  in  vogue  among 
the  nations  of  ancient  civilization.  Thus  the 
banners  of  the  Eg;/ptians  consisted  of  representa- 
tions of  various  kinds — holy  animals,  the  sacred 
boat,  and  other  emblems,  sometimes  also  the  name 
of  a  king,  J  fans  and  feather-shaped  symbols — which 
were  raised  on  the  end  of  a  stafl',  and  carried  by  the 
standard-bearers  of  each  company  when  an  army 
was  marching  out  to  battle. 

*  Being  raised  on  a  spear  or  staff,  wiiich  an  officer  bore  aloft, 
each  standard  served  to  point  out  to  the  men  their  respective 
regiments,  enabled  them  more  effectually  to  keep  their  ranks, 
encouraged  them  to  the  charge,  and  offered  a  conspicuous  rally- 
ing point  in  the  confusion  of  battle.'  § 

Besides  these  ordinary  banners,  there  were  also  the 
royal  banners  and  those  borne  by  the  principal 
persons  of  the  household  near  the  king  himself. 
Only  royal  princes  or  sons  of  the  nobility  could 
carry  these.  ||  The  earliest  known  representations 
of  Egyptian  banners  are  those  found  on  the  votive 
tablet  of  Nar-Mer  (B.C.  4000-5000)  at  Hierakon- 
polis  ;  on  this  are  represented  four  bearers  carry- 
ing poles  with  various  emblems  on  the  top  of 
them.  Something  similar,  though  the  pole  is  not 
so  long,  is  found  on  a  relief  of  Rameses  I.  ;  the 
banner-bearer  precedes  a  company  of  archers. 
Banners  seem  also  to  have  been  placed  on  fort- 
resses ;  on  the  Heta-fortress  of  Dapuni,  for  example, 
a  standard  is  fixed  ;  it  consists  of  a  shield  pierced 
with  arrows  upon  a  pole.  This  is  shown  in  the 
representation  of  a  siege. H  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  the  masts  which  stood  in  front  of  the 
pylons  and  propylons  of  Egyptian  temples.  These 
masts  were  decorated  with  small  flags.**  The 
Assyrian  banners  usually  took  the  form  ot  the 
representation  of  a  deity  placed  within  a  disc 
fixed  to  the  top  of  a  pole.  Immediately  beneath 
the  disc  there  was  sometimes  a  species  of  orna- 
mentation in  the  shape  of  flag-like  streamers. 
Judging  from  the  inscriptions,  they  were  fixed  to 
the  chariots.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  none  of  the 
battle  scenes  given  in  Layard  s  magnificent  series 

•  See  Evans.  '  The  ilinoan  Cult  of  the  Double  Axe,"  in  the 
Report  of  the  Third  Internatioiiai  Congress  for  the  History  of 
Religions  (IPOS),  and  art.  .\XE. 

t  See  F.  W.  Hodge  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indiuns 
{'  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,'  Bulletin  30,  pt.  i.,  1907), 
art.  *  Banner  Stones,'  where  the  whole  subject  is  treated,  and 
where  further  literature  is  referred  to.  See  also  Squier  and 
Davis,  An^nmt  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Vatley  (184S): 
Wilson,  Prehistenric  Man  (1862);  Fergusson,  Rude  ^ttme  Monu- 
imnts  (lb72) :  Squier,  Peru  (1877);  Scliliemann,  Mi/c^nce  (,lS7iS) ; 
itloorcht-ad.  Prehistoric  Implements  (I9ut))',  Evans,  The  Ancient 
Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain^ 
(1897). 

J  DAlviella,  Migration  of  Symbols,  p.  220  fl. 

§  Diodorus,  i.  86,  quoted  by  Wilkinson,  The  Manners  mnd  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  E^iyptians  (new  ed.  1878),  i.  196. 

B  Wilkinson,  ih.  ;  see,  further,  Rosellini,  Mon.  Civili,  pi.  cxxi. 
Nos.  1-15  ;  Rawlinson,  Uist.  of  Ancient  K<jiipl  (1881),  i.  463  ff. 

II  Perrotaud  Chipiez,  Uist.  qf  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt  (1883), 
ii.  46. 

••  Perrotand  Chipiez,  op.  cit.  il.  158  f. ;  cf.  ChampoUion,  Monu- 
ments  de  vigypte  et  de  la  Nubie,  notices  deseriptitret  (1831), 
p.  604. 
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do  banners  figure  in  connexion  with  foot-soldiers, 
tbongh  in  several  cases  ciiariots  are  furnished  with 
them.*  The  device  usuall}'  representetl  is  that  of 
a  deity.t  In  the  few  Phoenician  battle-scenes  and 
the  like  which  are  extant  no  sign  of  any  banners 
appears.^  The  Persians,  lilie  the  Assyrians,  fixed 
their  banners  on  chariots.  One  of  their  banner- 
designs  consisted  of  a  golden  eagle  upon  a  lance. 
They  also  appear  to  have  had  masts,  similar  to 
those  which  stood  in  front  of  the  entrances  to 
Egyptian  temples.  These,  too,  were  probably 
decorated  with  flags.f  The  earliest  form  of  banner 
among  the  Greeks  consisted  of  a  piece  of  armour 
fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear  ;  in  later  times  dilierent 
cities  carried  sacred  emblems,  e.g.  the  Athenians 
tlie  owl  and  the  olive,  the  Thebans  a  sphinx,  and 
BO  on.  The  Dacians  canied  on  their  standard  the 
representation  of  a  serpent,  also  a  diagon ;  this 
latter  was  the  military  ensign  of  the  Parthians, 
and  is  that  of  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day. 
Among  the  Romans  there  was,  firstly,  the  vexillum. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  oldest  form  of  banner 
in  tlie  lloman  army.H  It  corresponds  to  the  modern 
flag,  its  main  feature  being  a  piece  of  cloth  with  a 
fringe  which  hun^  down  from  a  transverse  beam  ; 
the  name  of  the  legion  was  embroidered  on  this. 
The  vexilla  were  the  '  standards  of  those  divisions 
of  infantry  which  were  separated  from  the  main 
division  for  some  special  duty,  or  of  the  troops  of 
discharged  veterans  called  out  for  further  service.' H 
Secondly,  in  the  Roman  army  each  maniple  had  its 
own  siynum.  When  the  army  was  on  the  march 
the  signn  were  borne  in  front,  but  during  the  battle 
the  signiferi  stood  behind  the  hindmost  rank.  The 
pole  of  tlie  signum  was  a  lance  pointed  at  the  lower 
end  80  that  it  might  the  more  easily  be  fixed  into 
the  ground.  It  had  a  transverse  bar  near  the  top 
from  which  ribands  hung  down.  Below  this  bar 
there  were  several  discs,  varying  in  number  from 
two  to  seven.  These  were  usually  of  silver  ;  below 
them  was  the  crescent  moon,  above  them  either  a 
small  shield,  or  a  corona  aurea,  or  a  symbol  of 
some  other  kind.  These  discs  could  be  removed 
from  the  pole  ;  this  was  done  at  military  funerals. 
The  signum  was  also  carried  on  war-galleys."  The 
standards  of  the  pra;torians  diflered  from  those  of 
the  legions  in  that  crowns  took  the  place  of  the 
phalerce;  a  medallion  containing  a  picture  of  the 
Emperor  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pole. 
These  imagines,  '  effigies  '  (irpoTO/noO,  represented 
the  reigning  and  earlier  Emperors.  Another  of  the 
Roman  standards  was  the  mjuila,  i.e.  an  eagle  with 
outstretclied  wings,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  long 
pole  ;  this  was  usually  of  silver,  but  sometimes 
of  gold.  The  eagle  was  sometimes  represented 
with  an  oak-leaf  in  its  beak,  perhaps  as  a  presage 
of  victory,  tt 

Among  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  indeed,  the 
use  of  banners  goes  back  to  very  early  time.s.  The 
At/mrva  Veda  (v.  xxi.  12)  speaks  of  t'.ie  armies  of 
the  gods  as  sMryakctu  ('sun-bannered'),  and  the 
Mahiibhurata  (XIV.  Ixxxii.  23)  of  the  hero  Megha- 
sandhi  as  vdnarakctana  (' monkey  -  bannered '), 
while  vrsnhhndhvaja  (' bull-bannered ')  and  maka- 
raketana  (' tjolphin  -  bannered')  are  conventional 
epithets  of  Siva  and  Kama  (the  god  of  love)  re- 
spectively. In  the  Avesta  (Yasna  x.  14)  there  is 
mention  of  the  '  kine  banner'  (gCiuS  drnfio),  which, 

•  Layard,  The  Mfmumcnfs  of  Nineveh,  Ist  series  (1849),  pL  14, 
12,  27  ;  2nd  series  (I8S3),  pi.  24. 

t  See  also  llaifozin,  Asui/ria,  1888,  p.  252. 

j  See  Perrot  and  Ohipiez,  Hiftt.  of  Art  in  Phoenicia  (19S6). 

I  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hist,  n/  Art  in  Pereia  (18021,  ii.  842. 

I  On  a  tombstone  found  at  Worms,  belonpinp  to  the  let  cent. 
a.D.,  a  soldier  is  represented  CArr.viiit;  this  on  horselutek. 

%  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Ii'>mau  Antiquilies,  ii.  673. 

••  An  illustration  of  this  may  he  seen,  for  exarnple,  In  Da 
Fmne,  Familim  Au^uitce  Byzantinee  (1682),  pi.  v.  p.  21. 

tt  Sea  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  in  von  Doma*. 
■twski,  Die  Fahn*n  im  romischen  Heere  (1886). 


in  view  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  kine  by  the 
Indo-Iranians,  may  not  be  without  an  ultimate 
totemistic  signilicance.  In  Rome,  besides  the 
instances  alreadj'  noted,  previous  to  the  second 
consulate  of  Cains  Marius,  wolves,  minotaurs, 
horses,  and  boars  had  figured  on  the  standards  of 
the  army  in  addition  to  the  eagle  (Pliny,  HN 
X.  16).  A  similar  state  of  things  is  implied  for  the 
ancient  Teutons  by  Tacitus  {Gcrmama,  vii.),  and 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Old  High 
(lernian  chumbirra,  '  tribe,'  is  cognate  etymologi- 
cally  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  cuiAbor,  cumbol,  '  sign ' 
(especially  'military  standard").  The  Gauls,  in 
like  manner,  possessed  banners  with  images  of 
theriomorphic  deities  which  were  carriea  into 
battle,  'ear  ces  enseignes  k  reprteentations  ani 
males  ont  une  sorte  de  vie  magique ;  elles  mena- 
cent  v^ritableinent  ceux  vers  qui  on  les  tourne ; 
.  .  .  il  se  d(5gageait  d'elles  des  effluves  magiques, 
salutaires  h.  leurs  difenseurs,  funestes  k  leurg 
ennemis,  et  les  dieux  se  nielaient  ainsi  aux  guerres 
des  hommes'  (Renel,  lidlgion.?  de  la  Ganle  avant 
le  Christ ianisme,  p.  185).  The  Arch  of  Orange 
represents  a  number  of  the  Gallic  banners,  chiefly 
of  boars,  though  the  horse  also  occurs.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  figure  of  the  theriomorphic 
deity  was  often  affixed  to  the  helmet  among  the 
(iauls  as  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  (cf.  Anglo- 
Saxon  eoforcumbol,  'boar-sign,'  'helmet').  The  use 
of  banners  in  war  was  equally  common  among  the 
ancient  Irish,  their  word  for  '  banner '  being  meirge, 
cognate  with  the  English  mark,  'sign." 

AH  these  were  orijjinally,  without  doubt,  carried 
in  the  belief  that  tliey  would  ensure  victory.t  a 
fact  which  further  emphasizes  their  religious  charac- 
ter. The  employment  of  banners  ai  rallying-centres, 
though  very  ancient,  was  a  secondary  idea  ;  this, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  their  main  use  among 
the  Israelites.  An  ensign  was  set  up  upon  a  hill  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  people  together  (Is  13^ 
cf.  11'"  18'). t  This  was  called  a  dj  (nis),  a  word 
which  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  setting  up  of 
the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  (Nu  21'). 
Another  word  used  in  the  OT  is  ^jn  (degel) ;  this 
would  perhaps  correspond  more  with  b.anner  in  the 
stricter  sense,  though  the  character  of  both  types 
is  conjectural,  since  no  hints  as  to  this  are  given  in 
the  0T.§  According  to  Nu  2^*'  each  tribe  had  its 
own  standard.  In  Midrashic  literatureW  it  is  said 
tliat  the  various  emblems  and  colours  of  these 
standards  corresponded  to  the  twelve  precious 
stones  set  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high  priest. 
The  emblems  comprised  a  lion,  a  mandrake,  the 
sun  and  moon,  a  ship,  a  snake,  elc.H  On  the 
analogy  of  the  character  of  other  ancient  banners, 
it  is  possible  that  a  substratum  of  historical 
truth  may  underlie  this  statement.  According  to 
a  legend  preserved  in  the  Targum  Jeru.ihalmi, 
the  banner  of  the  Hasmonieans  had  inscribed 
upon  it  the  letters  '^dd,  an  abbreviation  for  TD3  "O 
"  d'Sk3  ('Who  is  like  thee  among  the  mighty, 
Jahweh  ! '). 

3.  As  an  example  of  another  and  altogether  dif- 
f  eren  t  use  of  banners,  reference  may  be  made  to  what 

•  Renel,  Reli'jirms  de  la  Gnule  avant  le  christianiitme  (1&06), 
pp.  lS.S-186  ;  Jullian,  liFcherchcs  sur  la  rutiiUfn  gaiUoige  (1903), 
pp.  7U-71 ;  Jo.M-e,  .tiH-iat  llifl'iri/  of  Anrient  Ireland  (1903),  i. 
135-137.  On  inflo-Oertnaiiic  banners  in  peneral,  see  Schrader, 
livallexikon  der  indog.  Altertumskunde  (1901),  pp.  207-209,  s.v, 
*  Fahne.' 

t  Cf.  the  Ark  of  Israel  in  battle,  1  8  4«,  and  the  little  dwarf 
flg\ires(l>i1tiiljiyii)  carved  on  the  prow  of  Phojnii'ian  war-palleys. 

I  Cf.  the  *  Kiirhteen  Pleasinps'  m  the  modern  .Jewish  [.iturjfv  ; 
In  the  tenth  BlessinK  occur  the  words  :  '  Sound  the  great  horn 
for  our  freedom  ;  lift  up  the  ensi^'ii  to  frathcr  our  exiles,  and 
(father  us  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth ' ;  see  Oesterley 
and  Box,  77m*  lieliyian  and  Worghip  0/  the  Synagogue  (1907), 
p.  222. 

g  Cf.,  for  OT  data  on  the  subject,  Cboyne's  art.  '  Ensigns  uut 
Standards,'  in  EBi  ii.  1298  f. 

I  Bamidbar  Kabbah,  iL  ^JSr.  401^ 
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are  called  '  Trees  of  the  Law '  among  the  Tibetans. 
These  are  lofty  flagstaft,  with  silk  flags  apon  them 
emblazoned  with  that  mystic  charm  of  wonder- 
working power,  the  sacred  words  :  Om  Afani  padme 
him  ('  Ah,  the  jewel  is  in  the  lotus,'  •.«.  [?]  the 
Self-creative  force  is  in  the  Kosmos). 

•  Whenever  the  flags  are  blown  open  by  the  wind,  and  "  the 
holy  six  syllables  "  are  turned  towarde  heaven,  it  counts  as  ii  a 
prayer  were  uttered — a  prayer  which  brings  down  blessings,  not 
only  upon  the  pious  devotee  at  whose  expense  it  was  put  up,  but 
also  upon  the  whole  country-aide.  Everywhere  in  Tibet  these 
flagsta£f8  meet  the  eye.*  * 

4.  Ecclesiastical  banners,  which  were  adapted 
from  military  usage,  have  always  played  a  great 
part  in  Church  ceremonial.  The  idea  underlying 
the  use  of  these  is  that  of  the  Christian  emblem, 
figured  on  the  banner,  going  before  the  army  of 
Curistian  soldiers.  They  are  thus  intended  for 
processional  use.  Banners  of  this  kind  are,  as  a 
rule,  attached  to  a  transverse  bar  which  is  fixed  by 
means  of  a  cord  to  the  staff ;  in  this  way  the  re- 
presentation of  a  cross  is  made.  The  banner  itself 
IS  made  of  silk,  linen,  or  other  material,  on  which 
is  embroidered  or  painted  the  picture  of  a  saint,  or 
a  sacred  symbol  expressive  of  some  Christian  truth, 
or  else  mottoes,  either  Biblical  or  based  on  some 
Scripture  passage,  are  inscribed  upon  it.  The  use 
of  banners  in  tne  Christian  Church  dates  from  a 
very  early  period,  namely,  from  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century.  According  to  the  well-known  story, 
Constantine  saw  in  a  vision  the  Cross  upon  a 
banner  which  bore  the  inscription,  toitc^  vlKa.  On 
awaking,  lie  caused  a  banner  to  be  made  after  the 
pattern  of  this,  and  henceforward  the  labarum,  as 
it  wag  called,  was  carried  before  his  troops.  Upon 
it  was  figured  the  Cross  in  combination  with  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  labarum 
was  the  ordinary  cavalry  standard  (vexillurn) 
adapted  to  a  specifically  Christian  use  by  having 
Christian  symbols  upon  it.  The  eagle  of  victory 
surmounting  the  pole  gave  place  to  the  sacred 
monogram  placed  within  a  chaplet ;  other  ChrLstian 
emblems  were  embroidered  upon  the  barmer  itself,  t 
Banners  used  in  procession  must  have  come  into 
vogue  soon  after  this.  The  bearers  were  called 
draconii  or  vexillifcri.  Bede,  in  describing  the 
approach  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  followers  to 
King  Ethelbert,  says  that  they  came  'bearing  a 
silver  cross  for  a  standard,  and  the  image  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  painted  on  a  panel. 't  Gregory 
of  Tours,  also,  in  referring  to  a  procession  to  a 
basilica,  uses  the  words  '  post  cnicem  priece- 
dentibus  si;.'nis.'§  A  later  custom  was  that  of 
carrying  a  banner  of  sackcloth  in  processions  of 
the  reconciliation  of  penitents.  This  is  prescribed, 
for  example,  in  the  Sarum  Use. 

LrrBRATURB. — The  literature  has  been  g^ven  fully  throughout 
the  article.  W.  0.  E.  OesTERLEY. 

BAIsISPHOR  (Hindi  bans,  'a.ha.xa\)00,' phorha, 
'  to  split '). — A  branch  of  the  Dom  tribe  (wh.  see), 
with  whom  in  the  Census  returns  of  1901  the  Basor 
and  Basuh&  are  included,  the  whole  numbering 
95,979,  of  whom  a  large  majority  are  found  in  the 
United  and  Central  Provinces.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  Bahsphors  is,  as  their  name  implies,  work- 
ing in  bamboo,  out  of  which  tliey  make  fan.«, 
baskets,  and  boxes.  But  they  also  occasioiiallj' 
take  senice  as  sweepers,  and  are  therefore  subject 
to  the  tabu  which  all  orthodox  Hindus  impose  on 

•  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  new  ed.  1890,  p.  210  t. 

•  See,  further,  Eusebius,  Vit.  Const.  I.  31:  and  for  illustrations 
of  the  laharum  see  Du  Fresne,  op.  eit.  pi.  xii.  xiii  pp.  34,  37 ; 
Lowrie,  Chr.  Art  and  Ardiool.  p.  240.  One  ol  the  earliest 
extant  representations  of  it  is  on  a  gold  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosiu8(d.  395). 

I  ErcUt.  Hist.  1.  xxT.  For  a  cross  instead  of  a  standard  see  the 
Illustrations  in  Cabrol's  Diet.  d'A  rch^oiogie  Chr<t.,l!ac.  xiL  p.  2-17. 

§  Hint.  Irane.  v.  4.  See,  further,  Maskell,  if<inufn«nla  A'ilu- 
»lia*.  1882, 1.  czL 


those  who  practise  a  trade  of  thia  kind.  Their 
religion  is  of  the  animistic  type  found  among  all 
branches  of  the  Dom  tribe,  their  chief  deities  being 
in  Upper  India  the  Vindliyabasini  Devi,  the  moun- 
tain-goddess of  the  Vindhyan  hills,  whose  temple 
is  at  Bindhachal  in  the  Alirzapur  I3istrict.  They 
also  worship  local  village  gods  who  are  venerated 
in  the  places  where  they  settle,  such  as  Kalikft 
and  Samai.  To  the  former,  at  household  cele- 
brations, such  as  marriage  and  childbirth,  a  young 
pig,  spirituous  liquor,  flowers,  and  ground  rice 
boiled  in  treacle  and  milk  are  offered,  all  the  food 
after  dedication  being  consumed  by  the  worship- 
pers. The  ofl'ering  to  Samai  is  a  yearling  pig. 
The  ordinary  Hindu  feasts  are  observed,  among 
which  in  particular  the  Holi,  or  fire  feast,  in  spring 
is  celebrated  with  drinking  and  coarse  revelry,  and 
the  Kajari  in  the  rainy  season,  when  drunken- 
ness prevails  and  all  rules  of  sexual  morality  are 
disregarded.  They  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
snake,  and,  at  the  GuriyS  feast,  girls  make  dolls  of 
rags,  which  are  supposed  to  represent  snakes  and 
are  beaten  with  rods  by  boys  and  flung  into  a  tank 
— the  real  origin  of  the  celebration  probably  being 
the  expulsion  of  the  powers  of  evil  impersonated 
in  the  snake.  They  fear  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
and  propitiate  them  by  laying  out  food  for  them, 
which  is  afterwards  eaten  by  the  children  and 
by  crows.  The  ancestors,  especially,  rejoice  in 
the  savour  of  roast  pork,  and  if  not  honoured  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  pig,  which  is  cooked  and  eaten 
by  the  worshippers,  may  bring  trouble  upon  the 
household.  At  a  birth  the  Bahsphor  worship  the 
spirit  of  the  well  from  which  they  draw  water, 
and  they  hold  the  Pipal  tree  (Ficus  indica)  in  great 
respect,  and  will  not  cut  or  injure  it.  The  same 
reverence  is  felt  with  regard  to  the  GoJar  {Ficiu 
glomerata)  and  the  Semal  (Bombax  heptaphyllum). 
No  Brahman  officiates  at  any  of  their  ntes,  all  of 
which  are  performed  by  a  member  of  the  tribe  or 
household. 

Literature. — Crooke,  Tribes  andCmtUM <if  the Norih.WetUr% 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  1896,  L  171  f.  W.  CROOKS. 

BANTU  AND  S.  AFRICA 

[E.  Sidney  Hartland.] 

L  Race  and  geographical  distributioD  of  the  Banta. 
2.  Culture  and  organization. 

5.  Totemism. 

4,  Worship  of  the  dead  and  other  ipirita.    Barial  ritM, 

6.  Idols. 

6.  Priests,  medicine-men,  diviners,  and  aorceren. 

7.  Supreme  Being,  Nature-spirits. 

I.  Race  and  geographical  distribution  of  th« 
Bantu. — The  term  Bayitu  (pi.  of  Muntu,  a  natira 
word  meaning  '  man ')  is  applied  to  that  variety 
of  the  Negro  race  which,  pnor  to  the  coming  of 
Europeans,  was  politically,  and  still  is  numerically, 
predominant  in  South  Africa.  The  Bantu  are 
distinct  alike  from  the  West  African  or  true 
Negroes,  and  from  the  Nilotic  Negroes  of  the  Sudan 
and  adjacent  lands.  They  were  differentiated  at 
some  remote  period,  probably  by  intermixture  with 
a  Haniitic  stock.  They  seem  to  have  originated  aa 
a  distinct  variety  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  thence  to  have  spread 
southward  and  westward  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent.  North  of  the  equator  they  are 
found  from  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nviinza  right  across  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  thna 
embracing  the  entire  valley  of  the  Congo.  Still 
further  to  the  north  they  have  thrown  out  numeroug 
colonies,  as  far  as  the  northern  Cameroon,  among 
the  tnie  Negroes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
are  traceable  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  G\iinca  until  they  finally  disappear  in  French 
Coni,'o,  giving  place  to  the  Bantu  not  very  far 
south  of  the  Equator.    The  Bantu  never  penetrated 
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into  that  part  of  Cape  Colony  which  lies  west  of 
the  Great  Fish  River,  or  into  the  sonthem  portion 
of  German  South-west  Africa. 

The  Bantu  are  usually  divided  into  three  main  groups,  dis- 
tin^ruiBhed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  plural  name  ia  formed, 
lii.  :— 

L  The  South-eaatem  tribes  (Ama-Zulu,  Ama-Xosa,  eto.). 

L  The  Central  tribes  (Be-Chuana,  Ba-Suto,  Ma-Shuna,  eto.X 

8.  The  South-western  tribes  (Ova-Mbo,  Ova-Herero,  eto-X 

To  these,  however,  we  may  conveniently  add  as  distinct 
groups— 

4.  The  Northern  tribes  still  living  in  the  region  of  the  Great 
lAkes,  such  as  the  Baganda,  Warundi,  Awemba,  and  others. 

6.  The  Western  or  f'orest  tribes,  occupying  the  Congo  valley 
and  a  large  tract  of  country  north  and  south  of  that  region, 
•uch  as  the  Ovinibundu,  Bavili,  etc 

This  distribution,  though  geographical,  corresponds  In  the 
main  to  the  ethnical  peculiarities  of  the  different  groups,  due 
doubtless  to  the  streauiB  of  emigration  and  the  various  in- 
floences,  human  and  climatic,  which  met  the  immigrant  tribes 
OQ  their  way  to  the  regions  where  they  finally  settled.  It 
would  occupy  too  great  a  space  to  discuss  the  details  here. 
The  causes  of  difference  are  largely  conjectural,  and  the  ques- 
tions raised  are  greatly  complirritcd  by  the  incessant  wars 
which  have  resulted  in  the  interiiiiugling  or  extermination  of 
many  distinct  tribes,  or  in  wholesale  emigrations  of  hordes 
which  have  brolten  away  from  the  parent  stock  after  it  had 
settled  in  its  present  habitat. 

2.  Culture  and  organization.  —  The  primary 
application  of  the  term  Bantu  is  linguistic.  The 
Bantu  languages  are  formed  on  common  principles, 
and  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  same  way 
•>  the  Aryan  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  are 
related  to  one  another.  But,  since  the  peoples 
speaking  those  languages  belong,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  a  well-marked  anthropological  type,  it  is 
usually  and  conveniently  applied  to  that  type. 
.^The  Bantu  peoples  are  in  a  fairly  uniform  stage  of 
culture,  and  may  be  generally  described  as  Doth 
pastoral  and  agricultural.  As  the  climate  of  the 
continent  varies  from  desert  to  forest,  from  table- 
land intersected  by  broad  but  often  intermittent 
rivers  to  mountain  regions  embracing  deep  fertile 
valleys  and  vast  inland  seas,  so  necessarily  do  the 
occupations  of  the  people  differ.  On  the  western 
side  the  extremes  are  found — that  of  the  Hereros, 
who,  living  in  a  waste  and  well-nigh  waterless 
country,  practise  no  agriculture  at  all,  and  that  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Congo,  among  whom  the  rearing 
of  domestic  animals  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  All 
the  Negroid  peoples  of  Afric^a  are  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron  ;  some  of  tliera  are  capable  and 
ingenious  smiths.  Excellent  spears,  or  assagais, 
knives,  and  hoes  are  produced  by  their  simple 
forges.  Small  implements  are  carved  from  horn 
or  bone ;  and  among  many  tribes  basket-work  is 
much  developed.  The  typical  Bantu  house  is  a 
circular  hut,  beehive-shaped  among  some  tribes 
such  as  the  Zulus,  or  with  a  true  roof.  These  huts 
are  built  in  groups,  or  villages,  enclosed  with  a 
palisade,  a  hedge,  or  a  wall  of  mud  or  stones. 
Every  village  is  ruled  by  a  chief,  who  in  some 
tribes  may  be  a  woman,  and  whose  authority 
varies,  according  to  the  tribe,  from  absolute  rule  to 
a  rule  exercised  with  the  concurrence  of  the  heads 
of  the  houses  composing  the  village.  In  the  more 
highly  organized  and  military  tribes  the  village 
chiefs  are  subject  to  a  very  real  control  by  tlie 
lupreme  chief  or  king,  who  is  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  ministers,  and  often  keeps  up  a  large 
measure  of  barbaric  state.  His  power  is  in  such 
cases  exercised  nithles-sly,  and,  however  limited  in 
theory,  is  in  practice  checked  only  by  the  dread 
of  as.sH.ssination,  or  (at  all  events  in  tliu  southern 
portions  of  the  conlineiit)  by  tlie  knowledge  tliat 
his  pcoi>le  may  gradually  desert  him  and  go  to 
augment  the  following  of  a  more  popular  rival. 
The  continuance,  lluicfore,  of  a  Bantu  realm  de- 
pends ujion  the  pulitu.il  genius  of  its  king.  Within 
a  couple  of  general  inns  tlio  mightiest  kingdom  is 
apt  to  fall  to  piercs,  and  Miiother  will  arise  on  its 
ruins.  This  instability  could  be  illustrated  again 
and  again  from  South  African  history ;  it  has  been 


a  serious  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  has  frequently  depopulated  large  tracts  of 
country,  and  has  caused  endless  confnsion  and 
misery  in  every  direction. 

In  addition  to  their  political  divisions,  aU  the 
Bantu  peoples  are  divideii  into  stocks  or  clans. 
The  members  of  each  of  these  clans  are'united  by  a 
real  or  imputed  community  of  blood,  symbolized 
by  a  common  name,  usually  derived  from  some 
animal  or  plant.  Two  opposite  methods  of  reckon- 
ing the  kinship  are  in  use.  It  is  probable  that 
mankind  originally  reckoned  kinship  only  through 
females.  This  mode  of  reckoning  is  called  mother- 
right.  The  Western,  or  Forest,  and  some  of  the 
Northern  tribes  are  stUl  in  this  stage.  Conse- 
quently the  liusbanil  and  father,  though  the  head 
of  the  household,  has  a  very  limited  power  over 
the  children,  who  in  many  cases  are  liable  to  be 
sold  into  slavery  by  their  mother's  brother,  or 
pawned  for  his  debts.  Their  mother's  brother  ia 
their  nearest  male  relative,  and  they  inherit  his 
property  and  liabilities.  When  a  Bantu  marries, 
he  is  required  to  pay  what  is  usually,  but  in- 
accurately, called  a  'bride-price.'  Where  kinship 
is  reckoned  through  women  only,  this  is  often  paid 
to  the  bride's  maternal  uncle.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Eastern  and  Central  tribes  have  advanced  to 
the  stage  of  father-right,  or  the  reckoning  of  kin- 
ship through  males  only.  The  husband  and  father 
owns  the  children  of  his  wife,  by  whomsoever  they 
are  begotten.  He  has  extensive  powers  over  them, 
though  these  powers  are  often,  as  among  the 
Basuto,  limited  by  the  rights  of  the  wife's  eldest 
brother.  The  malume,  as  the  wife's  brother  ia 
called,  is  the  special  protector  of  the  child.  The 
Basuto  perform  the  rite  of  circumcision  about 
the  age  of  puberty.  On  this  occasion  the  malum* 
makes  his  nephew  a  present  of  a  javelin  and  a 
heifer.  He  subsequently  furnishes  a  part  of  the 
bride-price  on  the  youth's  marriage  ;  and,  if  sur- 
viving, he  presides  at  his  funeral.  He  is  entitled 
to  a  snare  of  the  spoil  taken  by  his  sisters'  sons  in 
war,  and  of  the  cattle  which  form  the  bride-price 
of  his  sisters'  daughters.  These  rights  and  duties 
are  best  explained  as  a  survival  from  the  stage  of 
mother-right. 

If  we  turn  to  the  South-western  tribes,  we  find 
among  the  Ovaliereio  a  peculiar  organization  inter- 
mediate between  mother-right  and  father-right. 
The  Ovaheiero  are  the  predominant  Bantu  people 
of  German  territory.  According  to  the  older 
organization,  they  were  divitled  into  clans  called 
eiin4a(\)\.  omaanda),  in  which  kinship  was  reckoned 
exclusively  through  females.  These  are  now  being 
superseded  by  clans  called  oruzo  (pi.  otuzo),  in 
which  kinship  is  reckoned  exclusively  through 
males.  The  consequence  is  that  every  Herero 
belongs  to  two  distinct  stocks — to  an  eanila  through 
his  mother,  and  to  an  m-uzo  through  his  father. 
Kinship  is  thus  reckoned  through  both  lines.     The 

fiatria  putcstns  is,  as  might  be  surmised,  greatly 
imitctl.  The  husband  and  father  is  responsible  to 
his  wife'.s  kin  for  the  death  of  wile  or  child  in  con- 
sequence of  his  acts.  The  wife  is  capable  of  own- 
ing property  ai)art  from  her  husband,  to  which  on 
her  death  lie  does  not  as  a  rule  suciiecd.  It  ia 
taken  by  her  kin  reckoned  through  the  eanda. 
On  the  death  of  a  man  his  property  d^ies  not  neces- 
sarily fiill  to  his  son  as  in  strict  father-rigiit ;  but 
the  claims  of  the  son  as  uvuzu-heix  ami  of  his 
sisters'  .sons  or  other  eanr/((-heirs  are  the  subject  of 
adjustment  (Dunnert,  32,  47,  oS). 

3.  Totemism. — The  object  from  which  a  Bantu 
clan  or  genu  derives  its  name  is,  as  already  stated, 
ustially  a  species  of  animal  or  plant,  generally  the 
former.  More  rarely,  such  an  object  as  tlie  sun  or 
rain,  iron  or  an  artilicial  product  like  the  hue,  is 
found  as  the  name  and  symbol  of  a  clan. 
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The  or^nlzatlon  In  olans  thus  distln^ished  was  flrat  observed 
among  the  North  American  Indians;  and  totem^  the  name 
Bdentiflctlly  adopted  to  denote  the  clan-symbol,  is  derived  from 
an  Ojibwa  word.  The  condition  or  status  of  peoples  thus 
organized  and  possessing  totems  is  known  as  totemism.  Much 
obscurity  still  hanps  over  the  ori^D  of  totemism.  Without 
diBCUSsinf;  the  question  here,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  totem- 
ism takes  its  rise  in  savagery  and  among  peoples  who  trace 
their  descent  exclusively  through  the  mother.  A  special  bond 
unites  every  member  of  the  clan  to  every  individual  of  the 
totem-species,  all  of  which  are  under  a  ban  or  tabu.  They  are 
aacrosanct.  Save  in  special  cases,  they  may  not  be  killed  or 
eaten  or  used  in  any  way ;  if  killed  or  found  dead,  they  are 
often  honoured  with  funeral  rites  and  mourning,  like  human 
members  of  the  clan.  At  puberty  the  children  of  the  clan 
usually  undergo  initiation  into  the  mysteries  and  privileges  of 
the  clan  ;  not  until  then  are  they  considered  full  members. 
Marriage  is  contracted  exclusively  outside  the  clan,  sexual  re- 
lations being  wholly  forbidden  between  members  of  the  same 
clan.  As  soon  as  the  stage  of  pure  savagery  is  passed,  totem- 
ism begins  to  decay.  No  Bantu  tribe  is  in  the  stage  of  pure 
savagery.  Consequently  totemism,  though  found  among  them 
as  the  basis  of  their  social  organization,  is  nowhere  in  its 
pristine  power  and  development.  From  many  of  the  tribes, 
mdeed,  it  has  di^aijpeareil,  leaving  only  traces  of  its  former 
presence.  Totemism  is  often  regarded  as  an  incipient  form  of 
religion  ;  but  it  sliould  be  observed  that  it  lacks  some  of  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  distinctive  features  of  religion, 
such  as  prajer  and  sacrifice.    See,  further,  art.  Totemism. 

(a)  Central  aytd  South-eastern  tribes.— The  Bech- 
uana  are  a  congeries  of  tribes  in  the  centre  of 
South  Africa,  for  tlie  most  part  of  common  origin. 
Livingstone  tells  us  that  the  ditt'erent  tribes 
'are  named  after  certain  animals.  .  .  .  The  term 
Bakatla  means  "  they  of  the  monkey"  ;  Bakiiena, 
"they  of  the  alligator";  Batlapi,  "they  of  the 
fish";  each  tribe  having  a  superstitious  dread  of 
the  animal  after  which  it  is  called.  They  also  use 
the  word  bina,  "  to  dance,"  in  reference  to  the 
custom  of  thus  naming  themselves,  so  that,  when 
you  wish  to  ascertain  what  tribe  they  belong  to, 
you  say,  "What  do  you  dance?"  It  would  seem 
as  if  that  had  been  a  part  of  the  worship  of  old. 
A  tribe  never  eats  the  animal  which  is  its  name- 
sake, using  the  term  ila,  "  hate  or  dread,"  in  refer- 
ence to  killing  it.  We  find  traces  of  many  ancient 
tribes  in  the  country  in  individual  members  of 
those  now  extinct,  as  the  Batau,  "  tliey  of 
the  lion";  the  Bnnor/a,  "they  of  the  serpent"; 
though  no  such  tribes  now  exist'  {Missionary/ 
Travels,  13). 

It  is  right  to  call  attention  here  to  the  confusion  between 
fn6«,  the  local  or  political  unit,  and  c/an,  th«  social  unit.  This 
arises  partly  from  the  great  explorer's  loose  terminology  ;  but  it 
must  oe  said  that  the  tracing  of  descent  through  the  father 
instead  of  through  the  mother  tends  to  localize  the  clans,  and 
the  political  instability  already  mentioned  from  time  to  time 
wipes  out  many  of  the  clans  thus  localized,  or  absorbs  them 
among  tlie  followers  and  subjects  of  one  or  more  of  the  power- 
ful chiefs.  A  body  of  men  belonging  to  different  clans  localized 
under  the  rule  of  a  chief  soon  learns,  in  the  stage  of  father- 
right,  to  reverence  his  ancestors  and  his  totem,  and  to  regard 
their  own  as  of  less  importance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  the  clan  of  the 
Bakuena  was  thus  an  important  tribe  living  about 
the  sources  of  the  Notuani  river.  They  are 
reported  as  calling  the  crocodile  their  father, 
celebrating  it  in  tlieir  festivals,  swearing  by  it, 
and  making  an  incision,  resembling  the  mouth  of 
a  crocodile,  in  the  ears  of  their  cattle  to  distinguish 
them  from  others.  The  chief  was  called  'Great 
Man  of  the  Crocodile'  (Ca.salis,  The  Basntos,  Lond. 
1861,  211).  None  of  the  Bakuena  would  approach 
a  crocodile.  If  they  happened  to  go  near  one, 
they  would  spit  on  the  ground,  and  indicate  its 
presence  by  saying  Boleo  lei  bo,  'There  is  sin.' 
They  imagined  tlie  mere  sight  of  it  would  give 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  (Livingstone,  op.  cit.  255). 
In  the  decay  of  totemism,  however,  either  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  crocodile  clan,  or  the  power  of 
chiefs  belonging  to  it,  has  resulted  in  an  extension 
of  juflwj  religious  practices  relating  to  the  crocodile 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Bakuena  clan.  The 
nation  of  the  Basuto  was  formed  by  the  genius  of 
its  great  ruler,  Moshesh,  of  men  belonging  to  many 
clans  and,  indeed,  of  dili'erent  tribes.  But  Moshesh 
beloDged  to  the  Bakuena;   and  be  succeeded  lo 


transmitting  his  rule  to  his  descendants,  oim  of 
whom  still  wields  the  power  under  British  pro- 
tection. Consequently  the  crocodile  has  become 
the  sacred  animal  of  the  whole  nation,  and  ia  the 
subject  of  various  rites.  The  blood  of  a  young 
crocodile,  caught  alive  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  water,  is  a  favourite  '  medicine '  to  make  a  chief 
'  strong.'  '  Medicine  '  for  a  kraal  is  prepared  with 
the  brain  of  a  crocodile  mixed  with  that  of  a  man. 
Both  among  the  Basuto  and  the  Bechuana  a  man 
who  is  bitten  by  a  crocodile  is  expelled  from  his 
village  ;  for  the  people  .say,  '  A  man  who  is  so  bad 
that  the  crocodile  bites  him  can  come  no  more  into 
our  commimity,'  as  if  they  saw  in  this  bite  a  Divine 
judgment.  Tlie  death  of  a  crocodile  causes  the 
children  to  conirh.  Its  body  is  handed  over  to  the 
medicine-men,  who  slay  a  black  sheep  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  killed,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for  its 
death.  The  crocodile's  blood  kneaded  up  with  mud, 
its  hide,  teeth,  and  claws,  are  used  as  talismans 
(Merensky,  Bcitrage  zur  Kcnntniss  Siid-Afrikas, 
Berlin,  1875,  92,  132).  These  usages  and  others 
that  might  he  named  probably  result  from  a  decay 
of  totemism  under  the  social  and  political  influences 
dominant  on  the  central  plateau  of  South  Africa. 
Among  more  certain  evidences  of  still  existing 
totemism  is  the  practice  of  addressing  the  chief  or 
a  clan  as  the  animal  itself.  The  totem  of  Khama, 
the  famous  chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  was  a  duyker 
antelope.  If  one  were  in  agreement  with  some- 
thing he  had  just  said,  it  would  be  highly  respect- 
ful to  reply,  'Yes,  Duyker.'  Similarly  it  would 
be  proper  to  .say  to  the  chief  of  the  Bakuena, 
'  Yes,  Crocodile  '  {W.  C.  Willoughby,  in  JAI  xxxv. 
301).  No  one  dares  to  eat  the  flesh  or  clothe  him- 
self with  the  skin  of  the  animal  whose  name  he 
bears.  Even  if  this  animal  be  hurtful,  as  a  lion  for 
instance,  it  may  not  be  killed  without  great  apolo- 
gies being  made  to  it,  and  its  pardon  being  aslted. 
Purification  is  necessary  after  the  commission  of 
such  sacrilege  (Casalis,  211).  The  great  oath  of  the 
Baperi  'is  that  of  ka  noku,  "by  the  porcupine," 
because  the  majority  of  tliem  sing,  to  use  the 
consecrated  phrase,  intimating  that  they  feast, 
worship,  or  revere  that  animal.  .  .  .  When  they 
see  any  one  maltreat  that  animal,  they  afilict 
themselves,  giieve,  collect  with  religious  care  the 
quills,  if  it  has  been  killed,  spit  upon  them,  and 
rub  their  eyebrows  with  them,  saying,  "  They  have 
slain  our  brother,  our  master,  one  of  ours,  him 
whom  we  sing."  They  fear  that  they  will  die  if 
they  eat  the  flesh  of  one'  (Arbous.set,  An  Explora- 
tori/  Tour  to  the  A'.JS.  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Lond.  1852,  176). 

Most  of  the  central  tribes  practise  circumcision. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  upon  boys  about  the 
age  of  puberty.  It  takes  place  at  intervals  of  time 
which  depend  on  the  number  of  candidates.  The 
lads  who  are  to  be  subjected  to  it  are  gathered  into  a 
hut,  where  they  have  to  reside  for  several  weeks, 
and  where  they  are  initiated  into  the  traditions  of 
the  tribe  and  the  duties  of  manhood.  When  they 
are  at  length  released,  they  issue  with  the  rights  of 
adult  and  fully  qualified  members  of  the  tribe. 
Among  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Basuto  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  '  schools,'  as  they  are  of  en  called, 
are  spread  over  three  periods,  held  at  intervals  o* 
three  years  ;  but  tliej'  are  more  usually  completed 
in  one  term.  The  discipline  undergone  by  the 
candidates  is  intended  to  harden  them  and  develop 
their  endurance  and  self-restraint.  In  regard  to 
sexual  matters,  however,  it  is  the  reverse  of  what 
we  should  consider  moral.  The  actual  perform- 
ance of  circumcision  is  not  an  original  or  necessary 
part  of  the  initiation  ceremonies.  Though  ancient 
amonj^;  many  of  the  tribes,  it  has  only  recently 
been  introduced  .among  some,  and  is  still  rejected 
by    others.      Among    the    Baronga    it    hH   int" 
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desuetude  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century ; 
and  Chaka,  the  great  Zulu  king,  abolislied  it  about 
the  same  time  araonj;  the  Zulus  (Maclean,  94,  153  ; 
Alberti,  De  Kaffers,  Amsterdam,  1810,  p.  73 ;  Joum. 
African Soc. v.2il;  JAIxxxv.  251,  267,  372;  Junod, 
28).  The  Basuto  of  Basutoland,  the  Bechuana,  and 
many  other  tribes  require  a  similar  period  of  retire- 
ment and  instruction  to  be  undergone  by  girls  befor* 
they  are  esteemed  marriageable. 

The  Zulus,  the  Xosas,  the  Pondos,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  south-east,  observe  the  rule  of 
exogamy.  They  are  forbidden  to  marry  members 
of  the  same  clan,  though  belonging  to  different 
tribes.  The  rule,  however,  is  breaking  down 
{Theai,  Kaffir  Folk-Lore,  Lond.  1882,  198;  Shooter, 
Kafirs  of  Natal,  Lond.  1857,  45).  Among  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  it  has  rarely  been  recorded. 
A  somewhat  similar  rule  forbidding  marriage  within 
the  kin  has  recently,  however,  been  noted  by  a 
German  traveller  as  characteristic  of  the  Batauana, 
an  ofislioot  of  tlie  Bamangwato  inhabiting  the 
Okawango  marshland  near  Lake  N^ami  (ZE  xxxvi. 
704)  ;  and  though  it  has  escaped  record,  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  observed  by  others  of  the 
central  and  south-eastern  tribes. 

(6)  Northern  tribes. — Amongthe  northern  tribes, 
Bnch  as  the  Baganda  and  the  Banyoro  around  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  toteniism  is  still  a  powerful  part 
of  the  social  organization.  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
gives  a  list  of  twenty-nine  clans  in  Uganda  proper 
and  its  southern  province  of  Buddu,  named  after 
various  animals  and  vegetables.  The  object  which 
serves  as  the  name  of  the  clan  is  in  some  way 
identified  with  the  original  founder,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  tne  clan  is  believed  to  be 
actually  descended  from  it.  It  is  held  so  far  sacred 
that  the  members  of  the  clan  do  not  willingly 
destroy  or  eat  it.  The  mamba,  or  lung-fish,  thougn 
eenerally  appreciated  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  not 
killed  or  eaten  by  the  Mamba  clan  ;  the  elephant 
is  not  injured  by  the  members  of  the  Elephant 
clan  ;  members  of  the  Leopard  or  the  Lion  clan 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  killing  the  animal  whose 
name  they  bear  ;  and  so  on.  The  word  used  for 
'totem'  is  muziro,  'something  tabued  or  avoided,' 
and  is,  Sir  Harry  Jolmston  declares,  'a  fair  trans- 
lation'of  the  word  totem  (Johnston,  ii.  587,  588, 
691,  692).  The  same  distinguished  author  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  prohibition  of  marriage 
within  the  clan.  More  recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  resulted  in  a  different  conclusion  ;  and  it 
seems  fairly  certain  that,  wliatever  was  the  custom 
among  the  Banj'oro,  the  Baganda  and  probably  the 
Basoga  forbade  marriage  between  even  the  most 
distant  members  of  the  same  clan.  As  elsewhere, 
the  kin  is  reckoned  through  the  father,  and  has 
the  consequent  tendency  to  localize  itself.  Every 
family  has  its  kuilo,  or  place  of  origin  ;  and  the 
residents  in  a  given  village  usually  belong  to  the 
same  totem.  Circumcision  and  other  initiatory 
ceremonies  appear  to  be  unknown. 

Meagre  as  is  our  information  with  regard  to  the 
Uganda  Protectorate,  we  know  still  less  of  the 
totemisra  of  the  other  northern  peoples.  Father 
van  der  Buret,  to  whose  monograpu  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  that  we  know  of  the  Warundi  of 
German  East  Africa,  uses  the  word  without  any 
clear  notion  of  its  meanin";.  The  goat,  the  wild 
boar,  and  the  domestic  fowl  are  not  eaten,  though 
the  first  and  last  are  offered  in  sacrilice.  Mutton 
is  not  eaten  by  every  one.  Fish  is  not  eaten,  .save 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  But  whether 
these  tabus  are  totemic  we  cannot  say.  The 
Warundi  seem  to  count  kinship  through  the  father. 
The  wife,  however,  occupies  a  much  huUcr  iiosition 
than  among  the  tribes  south  of  the  Ziimbesi.  In- 
dications given  here  and  there  by  Father  van  der 
Burgt  point  to  an  organization  in  clans.  How  far 
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it  is  effective,  and  whether  the  clans  are  exogamous, 
does  not  appear.  Circumcision  is  not  practised. 
On  puberty  rites  we  have  no  information ;  but 
secret  societies  exist,  and  serpents  and  other 
animals  are  said  to  play  a  part  in  their  ceremonies. 
Nothing,  however,  is  really  known  of  the  facts. 

On  the  Shire  Highlands,  between  Lake  Nyasa 
and  the  Zambesi,  the  Wayao  and  Mang'anja 
reckon  descent  through  the  mother.  When  a  man 
marries,  he  settles  in  his  wife's  village.  He  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  take  a  second  wife  while  the  first  is 
living,  unless  he  inherits  her  from  his  elder  brother 
or  maternal  uncle.  When  he  dies,  any  property  he 
may  have  which  is  not  buried  with  him  or  con- 
sumed in  the  funeral  feast  and  expenses  devolves 
on  his  next  brother,  or,  failing  younger  brothers, 
on  his  eldest  sister's  son,  and  so  on  (Macdonald, 
Africana,  i.  187  ;  Werner,  132).  The  Wayao  are 
divided  into  exogamous  clans.  These  clans  appear 
to  he  totemic,  but  no  list  has  been  made  of  them. 
Each  of  them  is  said  to  have  a  mwiko,  or  tabu,  with 
rei,'ard  to  some  animal.  The  suhject,  however, 
still  awaits  investigation  (Werner,  252).  Girls  and 
boj's  undergo  initiation  about  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  retirement  and  ceremonies  for  a  girl  occupy 
about  a  month,  for  a  boy  about  six  weeks.  A 
boy's  name  is  changed,  and  after  he  has  gone 
through  the  mysteries  it  is  not  permitted  to  call 
him  by  his  previous  name.  Among  the  Mang'anja 
only  the  girls  undergo  puberty  rites.  Their  names 
are  changed,  like  those  of  the  Yao  boys  (Mac- 
donald, op.  cit.  i.  125  ;  Werner,  123).  The  front 
teeth  of  both  sexes  are  chipped  into  saw-like  points  ; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  done  at  the  puberty 
rites. 

The  Aweniba  inhabiting  North-Eastern  Rhodesia 
between  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Bangweolo 
have  totems  which  descend  exclusively  through 
women.  The  crocodile,  the  hoe,  and  the  mush- 
room are  stated  to  be  totems.  '  But  no  special 
worship  is  paid  to  the  crocodile,  though  the  natives 
believe  that  the  souls  of  the  drowned  migrate  into 
the  bodies  of  crocodiles'  {J  A  J  xxxvi.  154).  Our 
information  is  at  present  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to 
judge  how  far  totemism  is  still  the  basis  of  society. 

(c)  South-western  tribes. — Turning  to  the  Hereros 
in  the  south-west,  we  find  a  curious  condition 
corresponding  to  the  double  reckoning  of  kinship 
already  noted.  Each  eanda  has  a  totem,  ana 
nearly  all  of  them  a  number  of  sub- totems.  Most 
of  the  characteristics  of  totemism  have,  however, 
been  taken  over  by  the  otuzu,  and  are  no  longer 
observed  by  the  omaanda.  Thus  the  chameleon  is 
sacred  to  the  oru-esembi\,\,he  oruzo of  the  chameleon). 
The  members  of  the  clan  call  it  '  Our  Old  Ancestor,' 
and  they  will  not  touch  it.  The  members  of  the 
orttzi)  of  the  sun  eat  and  drink  only  while  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon.  The  chief  tabus  of  the  oruzo 
have  been  concentrated  on  domestic  animals.  The 
oruzo  of  the  chameleon  prefer  brown  and  especially 
piebald  cattle  ;  they  neither  keep  nor  eat  sheei)  or 
oxen  into  I  lie  colour  of  which  grey  enters.  Another 
oruzo  neither  keep  nor  eat  yellow  or  grey  cattle ; 
they  1"*  forbidden  to  eat  the  tongue  or  other  part 
of  tlie  flesh  of  pack-oxen.  The  oruzo  of  the  Koodoos 
not  only  eat  no  koodoo-flesh  ;  they  keep  no  cattle  or 
sheep  without  horns  or  with  mutilated  horns  ;  nor 
will  they  eat  of  such  as  have  lost  their  ears.  At  tha 
death  of  a  member  of  the  clan  no  sacrifice  is  oflered. 
Hence  the  cliaracterislic  ornaiiient  of  Herero  graves 
— that  of  the  ox-horns — is  wanting  ;  but  koodoo- 
horns  are  laid  on  the  grave  and  by  the  sacred  lire 
at  the  wcrj't  ('village').  These  tabus  of  domestic 
animals  having  certain  colours  and  other  marks, 
and  of  jioitioiis  of  animals,  bear  the  stamp  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin — an  attempt  to  import  into 
the  O)-U0o  a  distinctive  series  of  observances  parallel 
with,  and  yet  different  from,  those  which  were  pro- 
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bably  characteristic  of  the  eanda,  but  which  liava 
uow  disappeared.  The  blood-feud,  however,  still 
attaches  to  the  eanda,  and  has  not  been  transferred 
to  the  oruzu.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  eanda 
was  exoganious.  At  present  the  Herero  prefers  to 
marry  within  the  circle  of  his  relatives  ;  but — 
significant  exception — children  of  two  sisters  or 
of  two  brothers  cannot  intermarry.  According  to 
the  Herero  reckoning,  they  are  themselves  brother 
and  sister.  If  children  of^two  sisters,  they  would 
belong  to  the  same  eanda ;  if  children  of  two 
brothers,  to  the  same  oruzo.  There  appear  to  be 
no  puberty-mysteries  for  either  boys  or  girls. 
Circumcision  is  practised,  but  it  is  an  individual 
rite  performed  for  the  most  part  at  a  very  early 
ige.  The  hair  of  a  girl,  except  a  tuft  on  the  middle 
)f  the  head,  is  shaved  in  her  eighth  year.  The 
lower  front  teeth  of  both  sexes  are  broken  out,  and 
the  upper  teeth  chipped  into  a  pointed  form, 
between  their  eleventh  and  fourteenth  j-ears. 
These  appear  to  be  relics  of  puberty-rites  ;  but 
none  of  them  are  said  to  be  performed  collectively 
when  the  parents  can  afford  the  sole  expense  of 
the  festivities  usual  on  the  occasion.  Onlj'  from 
motives  of  economy  are  these  rites  now  imposed 
upon  the  young  people  in  companies. 

(d)  Western  or  Forest  tribes. — So  far  as  our 
information  goes,  the  vestiges  of  totemism  among 
the  Western  tribes  are  few  and  uncertain — and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  tribes 
sje  still  in  the  stajje  of  mother-right.  The  pre- 
valent tabus,  especially  those  of  food,  however, 
point  to  a  totemic  origin.  They  are  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  xina,  orunda,  or  kazila 
(compare  the  ila  of  the  Bechuana),  or  some  dialectic 
variation  of  one  or  another  of  those  words.  The 
Congo  tribes  inhabiting  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river  as  far  inland  as  Stanley  Pool  call  a  tabu 
mpangu.     These  tabus  are  of  two  kinds. 

There  is,  first,  the  personal  orunda,  observed  by 
Wrtue  of  a  vow  by  the  individual  concerned  or  of 
the  directions  of  a  medicLDe-man,  or  else  promised 
and  vowed,  after  divination,  for  an  infant  at  birth, 
and  sometimes  expressed  in  his  name.  Many  of 
these  prohibitions  are  attributed  to  the  direct 
commands  of  a  Nklci  (tutelary  god  or  '  fetish '). 
Many  are  self-imposed  as  a  religious  observance 
in  honour  of  a  Nkici,  or  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
Some  are  connected  with  a  secret  society,  and 
are  required  of  all  its  members.  Natives  are 
frequently  named  after  animals ;  and  such  of  the 
prohibitions  as  go  with  the  name  of  an  animal 
may  have  been  taken  over  from  totemism.  The 
rest  are  perhaps  due  to  the  development  of  *  fetish- 
ism '  and  idol-worship  (see  §  5). 

The  other  kind  of  orunda  is  obser\'ed  by  entire 
families.  In  Calabar,  as  we  are  told  by  a  mission- 
ary, '  certain  kinds  of  food  are  forbidden  by  some 
juju  law  or  custom  of  their  own  to  families  and 
persons  bearing  certain  names'  (Waddell,  Twenty- 
nine  Years  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  Africa, 
Lond.  1863,  369).  Among  the  Banli  or  Fvat,  in 
French  Congo,  the  pig  is  forbidden  to  all  royal 
blood ;  other  families  '  will  not  touch  certain 
animals  because  their  ancestors  owe  such  animals 
a  debt  of  gratitude.'  The  buti'alo  is  forbidden  'to 
the  Bakutu,  as  a  punishment  to  thi^-m  for  not  listen- 
ing to  the  words  of  Maloango ;  the  antelope  to  a 
family  round  about  Fahi,  for  refusing  ti)  give 
water  to  a  voice  in  the  bush  when  asked  for  it ; 
fish  of  certain  inland  waters  to  certain  people,  near 
Cabinda,  for  not  giving  water  to  Nzambi  (§  7)  and 
her  child  ;  and  so  on  '  (Dennett,  Folkl.  of  the  Fjort, 
10,  149;  cf.  Bastian,  Loango-KUste,  i.  183  B".). 
Du  Chaillu's  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect.  He 
tells  us  that  the  flesh  of  the  Bos  brachiceros  was 
an  abomination  to  the  king  of  the  Bakalai  and  all 
his  family,  because  many  generations  previously 


one  of  their  women  gave  birth  to  a  calf  instead 
of  a  child ;  that  the  crocodile  was  forbidden  food 
to  another  family  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  that 
further  inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  '  scarce  a 
man  could  be  found  to  whom  some  article  of 
food '  was  not  orunda.  Crocodile,  hippopotamus, 
monkey,  boa,  wild  pig  are  enumerated  by  the 
traveller  as  objects  of  such  prohibition,  which  is 
observed  even  at  the  risk  of  starvation,  and  under 
the  belief  of  supernatural  punishment  by  mis- 
carriage of  women  of  the  family  or  the  birth  of 
monstrosities  in  the  shape  of  the  prohibited  animal 
(du  Chaillu,  Equat.  Afr.,  Lond.  1861,  308).  The 
word  '  family  '  used  by  our  authorities  corresponds 
with  little  doubt  to  a  clan  tracing  its  membership 
throujjh  women  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  name  fre- 
quently indicates  the  prohibited  food  lends  counte- 
nance to  the  belief  that  we  have  here  a  survival  of 
a  genuine  totemic  tabu.  It  seems,  however,  that 
by  a  curious  exception,  the  totem,  if  totem  it  be, 
descends,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Congo, 
always  from  father  to  son,  though  in  other  respects 
the  tribes  in  question  are  in  the  stage  of  mother- 
riglit  (Bcntley,  Pioneering  on  t?ie  Congo,  L  263). 
Further  investigation  is  needed  on  this  point. 

The  Barotse  are  an  outlying  Western  tribe  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  ZambesL  They  reckon 
descent  through  the  father  only,  though  traces 
liii;,-er  of  the  earlier  form  of  organization.  Our 
information  as  to  their  food-prohibitions  is  very 
meagre.  The  members  of  the  royal  family  are 
forbidden  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  and  the  goat. 
The  pig  seems  more  generally  tabued  ;  and  the 
young  women  abstain  from  a  certain  fish  lest  it 
render  them  sterile  (Eeguin,  Les  Ma-Rotsi,  Laus- 
anne, 1903,  p.  124).  But  whether  the  latter  prohibi- 
tions are  confined  to  tlie  Barotse  themselves  or  apply 
also  to  any  of  thek  subject  peoples  does  not  appear. 

More  uncertain  as  a  trace  of  totemism  are  the 
pubertj'-rites.  Circumcision  is  very  general, 
except  among  the  Barotse  ;  and  though  sometimes 
performed  upon  bojs  indiridually  when  they 
arrive  at  the  proper  age,  and,  indeed,  among 
certain  of  the  Upper  Congo  tribes  a  few  days  after 
birth,  it  is  frequently,  as  in  Angola,  a  collective 
rite,  at  which  the  boys  who  are  subjected  to  it 
live  for  a  month  in  seclusion  under  the  care  of  a 
nganga  (§  6).  Girls  on  reaching  puberty  are 
required  to  undergo  seclusion  in  a  nut  called  '  the 
paint-house,'  where  they  are  instructed  by  an  old 
woman  in  the  duties  of  adult  life,  and  whence 
they  often  do  not  issue  until  they  are  about  to  be 
married.  But  this  is  an  individual  rite.  Secret 
Societies  flourish  all  down  the  West  Coa-st.  They 
have  probably  been  introduced  from  the  Negro 
tribes,  and  seem  to  lie  connected  with  the  worship 
of  special  ffods.  Boys  and  often  girls  about  the 
age  of  puberty  are  compelled  to  be  initiated. 
They  are  taken  away  into  the  bush  for  a  season 
and  there  instructed  in  the  cult  of  the  Society. 
Absolute  obedience  to  its  commands  is  required ; 
and  oaths  of  secrecy  are  imposed.  So  well  are 
these  kept  that  even  converted  natives  refuse  to 
speak  of  the  rites.  Consequently  very  little  is 
kno«Ti  of  them.  As  amon"  many  of  the  Austrahan 
tribes,  it  is  believed  by  the  uninitiated  that  the 
novices  are  killed  and  brought  to  life  again.  On 
returning  to  the  village  they  feign  ignorance  of 
their  language,  and  even  of  their  nearest  relatives 
and  the  most  familiar  objects  of  their  daily  life. 
'  They  appear  dazed,  and  cannot  talk.  They  Avant 
whatever  they  see,  seize  whatever  takes  their 
fancy.  No  one  is  allowed  to  resist,  because  "  they 
do  not  know  any  better."  They  behave  like 
lunatics,  and  pretend  not  to  know  how  to  eat ; 
even  food  has  to  be  masticated  for  them,  so 
well  do  they  act  their  part.  After  a  few  days 
the    excitement    and    interest    of    the    deception 
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wear  off,  and  they  gradnally  resume  intelligence ' 
(Bentley,  i.  287).  The  Societies  wield  enormous 
political  and  social  power,  of  which  they  frequently 
give  public  demonstration ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  civilized  governments  to  put  them 
down.  We  may  conjecture  that  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  lower  culture,  they  are  a  development  of 
the  puberty-rites  arising  on  the  decay  of  totemism. 

Certain  of  the  tribes  also,  both  inland  and  on 
the  coast,  knock  out  the  two  middle  front  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  at  puberty.  The  Mushicongos, 
like  the  Hereros,  chip  all  their  front  teeth  mto 
points  (Decle,  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa,  Lond. 
1898,  81  ;  Monteiro,  Angola  and  the  Kiver  Con^o, 
Lond.  1875,  i.  262).  The  one  or  the  other  mutilation 
is  common  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  although  generally  connected  witli 
puberty  cannot  be  reckoned  as  necessarily  a  relic 
of  totemism. 

The  laws  of  marriage,  so  far  as  relates  to  pro- 
hibited degrees,  have  scarcely  been  investigated  ; 
but  at  all  events  some  of  the  tribes  forbid  marriage 
within  the  clan,  however  remote  the  relationship 
according  to  our  reckoning. 

4.  Worship  of  the  dead  and  other  spirits. 
Burial  rites. — (a)  Central  and  South-eastern  tribes. 
— The  principal  factors  in  the  decay  of  the 
totemism  of  tne  Central  and  South-eastern  tribes 
have  been  their  pastoral  and  warlike  habits. 
These  have  necessitated  a  higher  social  organiza- 
tion with  father-right  as  its  basis.  As  Sready 
pointed  out,  the  change  from  mother-right  to 
father-right  tends  to  localize  the  clans,  and  to 
merge  them  in  the  local  organization  under  the 
recognized  head  of  the  clan.  The  social  and 
religions  rites  of  each  household  are  performed 
by  its  head  ;  those  of  the  tribe  are  performed  by 
its  chief.  Thus  they  gradually  centre  round  him 
while  living ;  nor  does  his  power  cease  with  his 
death.  The  very  ancient  and  world-wide  belief  in 
the  life  after  death  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
the  chief  is  BtUl  a  chief ;  the  father  of  a  household 
still  exercises  his  functions  of  owner,  provider, 
controller,  preserver,  behind  the  veil  that  separates 
him  from  his  survivors  and  descendants.  No  other 
life  can  be  iinagined  for  him  ;  and  the  people  over 
whom  and  for  whom  he  exercises  these  functions 
are  the  same  whom  he  ruled  in  his  lifetime.  The 
chief  is  the  father  of  his  tribe  ;  he  is  its  head,  and 
his  tribesmen  are  in  a  sense  his  children.  In 
South  Africa  the  tribe  is  often  called  by  his  name. 
Many  a  tribe  credits  its  chief  with  extraordinary 

fjowers  :  lie  controls  the  rain  j  he  gives  or  witli- 
lolds  plenty  j  he  performs  the  ceremonies  which 
give  success  in  war.  'Tlio  chief,' says  Meren.-sky, 
'  is  the  focus  of  witchcraft  and  superstition  ;  he  is 
the  high  priest  of  his  people  ;  and  faith  in  his  super- 
natural power  is  the  stron;,'e8t  bond  which  unites 
his  subjects  to  himself  {Beilrdge,  116).  Such  an 
one  receives  in  his  lifetime  a  reverence  hardly 
distinguishable  from  worship.  That  reverence  is 
exalted  and  intensilied  by  death.  His  powers  are 
now  released  from  many  of  their  limitations,  and 
are  exercised  in  more  tcrril)le,  because  more 
mysterious,  ways.  He  becomes  part  of  the  tribal 
religion,  for  the  moment  the  most  prominent  object 
of  vs'orship  ;  and  such  he  remains  until  his  successor 
in  his  tnrn  supplants  him. 

Ancestor-worship  thus  developed — worship  of 
their  ancestors  by  tlir  memljers  of  a  family,  and 
of  their  d<'[j.irted  clncfs  by  a  whole  tribe — is  the 
religion  of  the  Central  and  South-eastern  IJantu 
peoples. 

It  is  to  the  Ancestors  of  the  reigning  chief,  snys  M.  Junod, 
spc-alf  ing  of  the  Baroiiga,  '  tliat  prnyers  urirl  n.'xcrilices  are  always 
presented  when  the  nitcrcat  of  the  fribf  as  a  wliole  is  con- 
cerned— in  national  raluiniliea,  in  time  of  fmiiinc,  drou^'Iit, 
war,  or  at  the  opening  of  a  new  si-uj^oii  wlien  it  ii  desired  to 
obtain  from  the  divinities  an  abundant  harveat.    Their 


compose  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family.  The^  an  Invoked 
one  after  another ;  and  it  is  doubtless  this  religious  practisM 
which  has  saved  from  oblivion  the  names  of  these  revered 
chiefs,  become  the  protecting  genii  of  the  tribe.  Moreover, 
each  family  posaesses  also  its  string  of  ohiku'emf>o  [ancestral 
maiirs],  longer  or  shorter,  better  or  worse  preserved.  If  the 
family  pride  be  well  developed,  tl  the  ancestors  have  been  men 
of  marlt,  and  if  their  sons  have  guarded  the  family  tradition 
with  intelligence,  this  family  religion  will  be  well  developed' 
{Les  Baroiigas,  3b2). 

As  the  ancestors  of  the  chief  are  worshipped  on 
national  occasions,  the  ancestors  of  the  family  are 
worshipped  on  occasions  of  family  interest,  such 
as  marriage,  death,  or  sickness,  or  any  occasion  of 
rejoicing^,  prayer,  or  mourning. 

The  Central  and  South-eastern  Bantu  believe 
that  the  ordinary  existence  of  the  soul  after  death 
is  led  underground  (a  conception  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  burial),  often  in  villages 
like  those  on  earth,  and  with  cattle  variously  said 
to  be  entirely  white  or  (among  the  Basuto)  of  a 
blue  colour  with  red  and  white  spots.  But  the 
dead  retain  the  power  of  appearing  in  dreams,  or 
of  assuming  the  form  of  animals.  Sometimes  they 
enter  into  men  and  inspire  them.  They  retain 
their  human  feelings,  and  desire  to  be  remembered 
by  their  descendants  and  nourished  by  sacrifice. 
It  would  seem  as  if  they  were  dependent  for  their 
continued  existence,  or  at  all  events  for  their 
comfort,  on  the  continuance  of  their  line.  If 
they  have  no  one  to  remember  them  and  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  them,  they  will  be  reduced  to  eating 
grasshoppers,  and  they  will  'die  of  cold  on  the 
mountains.'  This  expression  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
taken  literally ;  but  at  least  it  indicates  a  state 
of  extreme  misery  (Callaway,  Bel.  Syst.  145,  225; 
Arbousset,  237).  Though  worshipped,  the  dead  are 
feared  rat;her  than  loved.  They  are  possessed 
of  more  than  human  power  and  knowledge,  and 
appear  sometimes  for  beneficent  purposes,  as  to 
warn  of  danger,  or  to  reveal  medicmes.  Sneezing 
is  caused  by  the  manes ;  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
spirit  of  an  ancestor  is  with  the  man  to  help  him. 
More  usually,  however,  the  visits  of  the  dead 
are  to  demand  sacrifice  or  to  call  the  living. 
They  often  harass  the  livinf;  by  their  presence, 
and  must  be  laid.  The  dead  husband  is  jealoos 
of  his  wife  ;  and,  before  she  marries  another,  the 
spirit  must  be  laid,  and  she  must  be  'purified.' 
When  the  dead  reveal  themselves  to  their  de- 
scendants and  tribesmen  in  dreams,  they  usually 
appear  in  their  own  proper  forms.  When  they 
appear  otherwise  than  in  dreams,  it  is  as  animals. 
Butl'aloes,  hippopotami,  lizards,  and  even  mice 
are  mentioned  among  the  animals  held  by  the 
Zulus  to  be  manifestations  of  their  dead.  Among 
the  Matabele  and  the  Mashuna  the  dead  may  be 
changed  into  animals  such  as  elephants,  bucks, 
lions,  and  so  forth.  Other  tribes  hold  croco- 
diles or  hyoenas  to  be  manifestations  of  their 
departed  members.  In  fact,  almost  any  animal 
may  be  credited  with  being  an  incarnation  of  the 
dead.  But  by  far  the  commonest  form  assumed 
is  that  of  a  snake.  Several  kinds  of  such  snakes 
are  distinguished  by  the  Zulus.  Some  of  them 
are  appropriated  to  deceased  chiefs ;  others  are 
incarnations  of  the  common  people ;  and  one  kind 
is  shared  by  chieftainesses  with  commoners  (Calla- 
way, op.  cit.  196).  All  animals  to  which  these 
beliefs  attach  are,  of  course,  treated  with  respect ; 
ollerings  are  made  to  them  ;  and  they  are  never 
killed  or  injured. 

In  addition  to  the  animals  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, a  sacred  character  attaches  to  tlie  ox.  The  cnief  wealth 
of  these  tribes  consists  of  their  domcKtio  cattle.  The  Zulu 
cattle-pen,  or  kraal,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and 
the  tmman  habitations  are  built  round  it  in  a  circle.  Tlie 
I'ondos  build  their  villages  in  horse-shoe  form,  with  the  kroal 
l>ctueen  the  two  ends.  Farther  to  the  north  the  Bavenda 
huts  are  sciittered  iri-egulail>  in  a  palisJided  enclosure  on  a 
hillside,  tlie  kraal  occupying'  one  of  tlic  tower  corners.  Kacli 
tribe  has  its  own  type  of  village  ;  but  in  any  oMe,  the  kraal 
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1b  the  most  sacred  spot.  There  the  ch!ef  ol  the  %nllage  receives 
and  feaste  his  visitors  and  peopie  on  p-eat  occasions ;  there 
he  offers  his  sarrirtces  to  the  mami;  and  oftec,  when  he 
dies,  he  is  huried  there.  All  puhlic  assemblies  are  held  there, 
and  all  solemn  rites  performed.  The  burial  of  the  chief  in  the 
kraal  involves  the  identification  In  some  sense  of  the  cattle 
with  the  deceased.  A  Bechuana  chief  is  frequently  addressed 
as  *  One  who  came  forth  from  cattle.'  Among  the  Basuto 
the  cattle  are  called  '  metimc  (spirits,  mane^)  of  the  wet 
noses.'  Yet  the  cattle  are  not  regarded  with  the  reverence 
and  fear  which  the  animals  previously  mentioned  enjo.v.  As 
domestic  animals  they  are  treated  as  the  property  of  their 
owners ;  they  are  driven  forth  to  pasture  and  back  to  their 
kraal ;  they  are  milked  ;  superfluous  bull-calves  are  castrated  ; 
above  all,  they  are  killed  for  sacrifice  and  for  food.  Probaiily, 
in  the  first  instance,  they  were  never  slain  except  for  sacrifice. 
But  a  sacrifice  to  the  nuiTies  results  in  a  feast  on  the  slaughtered 
animals  by  the  living  members  of  the  village  or  the  tribe  ;  and 
now  among  tribes  like  the  Baronga  the  cattle  are  killf'd  for 
food,  while  the  foat,  a  less  valuable  beast,  is  the  largest 
■acriJQce  (Junod,  op.  eiU  200).  Among  the  Bechuana  and  other 
tribes  a  bull  or  an  ox  is  still  offered  on  all  important  occasions. 
In  extreme  emergencies,  when  the  ordinary'  prayers  for  rain 
have  been  of  no  avail,  the  Bamangwato  offer  an  ox  on  the 
irrave  of  a  chief.  On  setting  out  for  war  the  Bechuana  sacri- 
fice  a  bull  with  special  ceremonies,  and  the  contents  of  its 
stomach  are  carried  before  the  host  as  a  talisman  of  victory. 
The  same  uninviting  substance  is  smeared  over  warriors  in  the 
parification  ceremony  after  returning  from  a  fight;  and  chiefs 
who  have  quarrelled,  meeting  in  a  reconciliation  ceremony, 
smear  it  over  one  another's  arms  as  they  clasp  hands.  At  a 
Bechuana  marriage  the  fat  surrounding  the  entrails  of  the 
slaughtered  ox  is  rubbed  with  *  medicine '  and  laid  about  the 
■hoiilders  and  bosom  of  the  bride.  Among  the  Basuto  an  ox 
is  sacrificed  at  a  death,  the  corpse  is  buried  wrapped  in  the  skin 
with  a  piece  of  the  meat  and  some  grain,  and  the  contents  of 
the  victim's  stomach  are  placed  on  the  grave.  The  ritual  in  all 
thesa  cases  indicates  the  sacredness  of  the  animal ;  and  many 
other  native  customs  and  phrases  point  in  the  same  direction 
(JAI  XXXV.  301 S. ;  Martin,  Basutoland,  London,  1903,  p.  90  f. ; 
Junod,  op.  eit.  200). 

The  origin  and  exact  bearing  of  these  practices  are  still  unde- 
termined. They  are  possibly  to  be  traced  to  the  special  care 
and  affection  with  which  cattle  are  thought  to  t>e  regarded  by 
the  deceased  ancestors  whose  chief  possessions  they  were,  and 
who  are  held  to  incarnate  themselves  in,  or  to  inspire,  them 
from  time  to  time.  The  Sesuto  phrase,  for  instance,  above 
quoted,  is  said  to  be  used  because  it  is  believed  by  the  Basuto 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  take  up  their  abode  for  a  time 
In  the  bodies  of  the  cattle  (Mrs.  Cartwright,  in  FL  xv.  246). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  such  possessions  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  previously  referred  to,  being  usually  no 
more  than  temporary. 

Some  tribes  are  accustomed  to  bury  their  chiefs 
in  a  special  burial  -  ground.  The  royal  burial- 
grounds  of  the  Baronga  are  described  as  vast 
and  almost  impenetrable  thickets.  A  small  path 
hardly  traceable  leads  into  them,  trodden  only  at 
intervals  by  the  reigning  chief,  the  descendant  of 
the  sacred  line,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to 
his  ancestors.  To  all  others  entrance  is  forbidden. 
Within  the  thicket  the  illustrious  dead  rest  be- 
neath barrows,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  the  dried 
and  decaying  remains  of  offerings,  and  often 
calabashes  and  other  household  utensils,  broken 
and  cast  upon  the  grave  at  the  time  of  burial. 
Naturally  serpents  abound  in  the  underwoud, 
probably  deemed  to  be  manifestations  of  the  de- 
ceased. These  cemeteries  are  invested  witli  all 
the  terrors  of  superstition  ;  and  awful  tales  are 
told  of  sacrilegious  person?  who  have  dared  to 
pluck  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  or  even  to  cut  a 
branch  of  dried  wood  for  fuel  (Junod,  op.  cit. 
383  ff. ).  The  kings  of  the  Bavenda  are  similarly 
buried  with  their  ancestors  in  the  holy  grove. 
Formerly  the  body  was  laid  on  a  low  wooden  scaf- 
fold and  left  until  the  flesh  had  fallen  off,  when 
the  skeleton  alone  was  buried.  Kings  are  not 
said  to  'die,'  but  to  'go  away^  for  a  time.'  At 
their  graves  sacrifice  is  offered  from  time  to  time. 
The  altar  consists  of  three  stones  fixed  in  the 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  shrub,  flower,  or 
rush  has  been  planted.  This  plant  is  probably  tlie 
modzimo  ('soul '  or  '  manifestation')  of  an  ancestor ; 
for  among  the  Bavenda  the  dead  return  into  vari- 
ous objects,  such  as  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  or  weapons 
and  tools  of  the  defimot,  which  are  then  held 
sacred  (JAI  xxxv.  376  ff.).  In  the  same  way 
among  the  Baronga,  at  a  chief's  death  his  nails, 
hair,   and   beard  are  cut,   and   the   cuttings  are 


kneaded  up,  together  with  some  of  the  done  of 
the  oxen  slain  at  his  death,  into  a  ball,  which  is 
carefully  surrounded  with  thongs  of  hide.  When 
his  successor  dies,  a  second  ball  is  made  and  added 
to  the  first,  and  so  on.  The  sacred  object  thus 
formed  is  called  a  mhamba.  It  is  not  an  idol,  but 
a  sort  of  national  palladium.  It  is  placed  in  the 
custody  of  an  officer,  who  is  specially  chosen  for 
his  calmness  and  sobriety.  He  becomes  a  sort  of 
high  priest  of  the  tribe  ;  and  on  all  national  occa- 
sions he  oilers  the  sacrifice  and  brandishes  the 
mhaniba  bi-fore  the  eyes  of  the  people  (Junod, 
op.  cit.  398).  The  Basuto  of  the  'Transvaal  have 
sacred  trees  in  which  the  7nanes  dwell  (Merensky, 
132). 

(6)  South-western  tribes. — Among  the  Hereros 
the  worship  of  the  dead  is  well  developed.  When 
a  man  dies,  he  is  buried  near  a  tree,  or,  if  the  chief 
of  a  werft,  or  village,  in  his  cattle-kraal ;  cattle  are 
slain,  especially  any  supposed  to  be  favourites  of 
the  deceased,  cut  to  pieces,  and  cast  away  as  offer- 
ings to  him,  the  horns  being  taken  to  adorn  the 
tree  beside  the  grave.  The  wer/t  is  then  aban- 
doned and  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Nor  do  the 
people  return,  unless  the  deceased  has  himself  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  hear  again  after  his  death  the 
lowing  of  his  cattle  about  his  grave.  When  they 
do  return  to  rebuild  the  werft,  they  lament  for  the 
dead  at  the  grave  and  address  the  o;n  »fairi«  (' de- 
ceased ') :  '  See,  father !  we  are  here,  we  thy  children. 
See,  we  have  done  as  thou  hast  ordered  us.  We 
have  brought  the  cattle  thou  gavest  us  here,'  and 
so  on.  New  fire  is  kindled  on  the  old  hearth,  a 
sheep  is  slaughtered,  of  which  all  the  people  eat. 
Every  son  of  the  deceased  then  approaches  the  fire 
with  a  branch  or  a  small  tree.  These  are  set  up 
in  a  row  half-way  between  the  fire  and  the  cattle- 
kraal.  An  ox  or  sheep  is  slaugh  tered  for  each  of  the 
sons,  and  its  flesh  is  laid  upon  the  grave.  When 
it  is  thus  consecrated  at  the  grave,  it  is  further 
consecrated  by  tasting  by  the  sons  of  the  deceased. 
Married  men  who  have  children  are  the  onlj'  per- 
sons allowed  to  eat  of  this  flesh.  So  long  as  these 
ceremonies  are  proceeding  (apparently  for  some 
days),  all  milk  must  in  the  same  way  be  conse- 
crated by  presentation  at  the  grave,  and  a  little  ot 
it  is  always  left  standing  in  a  jiail  on  the  grave. 
Another  ceremony  is  also  performed,  but  it  does 
not  seem  clear  whether  it  is  an  invariable  part  of 
the  rites.  The  eldest  son,  standing  at  the  grave, 
personates  his  father,  and  pretending  to  be  angry 
throws  stones  at  the  assembled  people.  At  first 
they  are  frij,'htened  and  flee,  crying  out,  '  Our 
father  is  angry  !  Our  father  fights  ! '  Regaining 
courage,  they  return  to  the  grave  and  throw  stones 
back.  After  a  sham  fight  of  this  kind  for  a  little 
while  the  omuknrn  is  supposed  to  become  quiet ; 
and  the  son  standing  at  the  grave  begins  to 
.speak  in  his  father's  name.  He  asks  first  about 
tlie  cattle  individually  bj'  name  or  colour,  and  then 
about  the  people.  The  people  rejdy  suitably  to 
the  questions  (S.  Afr.  F.  L.  Journ.  i.  .55  K.).  Here 
we  have  bej-ond  doubt  the  recognition  of  a  new 
divinity  with  wliom  direct  relations  of  worship  on 
the  one  side  and  tutelage  on  the  otiicr  are  entered 
into.  But  he  is  not  taken  as  a  divinity  in  substitu- 
tion for  another.  He  is  only  the  most  recent  of 
the  oi'ikiini,  or  deceased  ancestors,  all  of  whom 
are  regarded  as  powerful  beings. 

In  the  closest  connexion  with  the  worship  of  ancestors  is  the 
gacred  fire.  The  houjieliold  tire  burns  before  every  hut.  The 
chief's  hearth  is  between  his  hut  and  the  cattle-kr.ial.  The  fire 
is  in  charge  of  his  eldest  unmarried  dan^rliter,  who  is  responsible 
for  keeping  it  alight.  Its  extinction  is  a  calnniity  to  he  expi- 
aft'il  only  by  solemn  otTerings  of  catlle(.\ndcn>son.  Lake  S tfaini^ 
'1~:\).  and  it"  must  he  rr-l.indled  with  the  fire-sticks  which  repre- 
sent the  male  and  female  ancestors.  It  is  thus  that  tlie  new 
fire  is  kindled  at  the  cereniony  just  described.  When,  as  some- 
times happens,  a  portion  of  the  population  swarms  off  from  an 
old  u:t:r/t  uiider  the  leadership  of  u  aou  of  the  chief,  a  portion  of 
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the  old  Are  Is  tAk»n  with  tbem ;  aod  If  It  go  out,  tt  must,  t( 
possible,  be  re-kindled  by  a  brand  from  the  old  hearth  ;  If  not, 
then  by  means  of  the  tire-sticks.  Every  child  is  presented  a 
few  days  after  birtii  at  the  sacred  hearth  to  the  omukuriu  The 
father  then  takes  the  child  into  his  arms  and  ^ves  it  a  name, 
caUing  upon  his  ancestors  and  preseruing  the  child  to  them. 
Birth  takes  place  in  a  special  hut,  and  until  this  ceremony  has 
been  performed  the  muttier  is  not  re-admitted  iiito  her  own 
bouse.  The  meat  elauelitered  at  the  festival  when  a  youth  Is 
circumcised  is  holy,  and  must  be  cooked  at  the  ukuruo  ('sacred 
fire  '^  It  is  solemnly  eaten  there  in  the  presence  of  stifks  repre- 
senting the  ovakiiru,  which  are  brouglit  for  the  purpose  from 
the  sacred  house  where  they  are  kept.  Tlie  ceremony  of  break- 
ing-out and  chipping  the  teeth  of  children  (J  3)  is  likewise 
perfonued  at  the  sacretl  hearth.  Marriasre  rites,  too,  are  per- 
formed before  the  okuruo.  The  sick  are  carried  round  and 
round  the  sacred  Ore  with  a  chant  addressed  to  the  umukiiru, 
praying  for  their  recovery  (S.  A/r.  F.  L.  Joum.  i.  41  ff.,  ii.  166 ; 
bannert,  23,  48). 

(c)  Northern  tribes. — We  tnm  to  the  Northern 
tribes,  and  first  to  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda. 
Ancestor-wurship  is  described  as  '  the  founda- 
tion of  such  religious  beliefs  as  are  held  by  the 
Banyoro.'  Every  clan  has  its  own  muchwezi  (pi. 
baihwezi),  or  ancestral  spirit,  sometimes  confused 
with  the  totem.  The  same  word  is  applied 
to  the  priest  or  medicine-raan  who  conducts  the 
worship.  It  is  also  given  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  light  -  coloured  Galla  race  which  is 
dominant  in  these  lands  and,  mingled  with  Bantu 
blood,  now  forms  the  Baliima  aristocracy.  The 
fearful  thunderstorms  common  in  the  Protectorate 
are  looked  upon  by  the  Banyoro  as  caused  by  the 
bachuKzi.  When  a  person  is  killed  by  lightning, 
his  death  is  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  anger 
on  the  part  of  the  bachwezi,  either  against  him 
or  his  clan.  A  great  ceremony  is  performed  ;  the 
medicine  -  man  is  summoned  to  investigate  the 
cause ;  and  sacrifices  are  duly  ofTered  to  appease 
the  bachwezi  (Johnston,  Uganda  Prot.  ii.  588  tt'.). 

The  religion  of  the  Bahima,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  their  Hamitic  ancestry,  is  somewhat 
more  developed.  They  have  small  huts,  built 
close  to  the  liouses  in  every  vill.age,  where  offer- 
ings are  made.  Either  in  addition  to  the  ancestral 
spirits,  or  as  a  specialized  form  of  them,  a  number 
of  beings  are  believed  in  who  are  looked  upon  as 
'devils'  or  evil  influences,  and  who  therefore  re- 
quire to  be  constantly  propitiated.  The  Bahima 
worship  deceased  chiefs  anci  prominent  personages, 
though  they  have  '  little  definite  belief  in  a  future 
life  on  the  part  of  any  individual  man  or  woman.' 
Nevertheless,  they  are  said  to  believe  in  a  land  of 
the  departeil,  caAed  mitoma,  away  to  the  east, 
whither  all  Bahioia  go  (Johnston,  op.  cit.  ii.  631  ; 
Cunningham,  22). 

The  Baganda,  now  nominally  either  Christians 
or  Muhamniadans,  formerly  worshipped  a  number 
of  ancestral  and  other  .spirits.  Their  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sDmewhat  nearer  to  a  genuine 
polytheism  than  that  of  their  Western  neighbours 
the  Banyoro  and  liahirna.  The  most  inllueritial 
of  their  gods  was  Mukasa,  who  is  believed  by  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  to  have  been  originally  'an  an- 
cestral sjiirit,  and  whose  place  of  origin  and  prin- 
cipal temple  was  on  the  biggest  of  the  .Sese  Islands.' 
He  became  in  time  the  god  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza.  He  was  projiitiatcd  by  those  making  a 
long  voyage.  He  and  some  of  the  <ithcr  gods  were 
provided  with  earthly  wives  in  the  persons  of 
virgins,  who  were  reijuired  to  live  chaste,  thou'di 
it  19  a  question  how  far  they  comiilied  with  the 
requirement.  Mukasa  is,  however,  of  uncertain 
sex,  being  often  referred  to  as  female.  The 
highest  god  was  the  sky-god  Knzoha,  who.se  name 
is  derived  from  a  word  signifying  'sun.'  There 
were  other  depaitniciital  guds. 

On  the  east  of  I'g  inda  projier  and  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  lake  lies  a  district  called 
Busoga.  The  peo[.le,  called  Basog^a,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  liaganda,  are  said  to  worship  a 
number  of  spirits  (balubare),  each  of  which  has 


its  priests.  Here,  as  among  the  Baganda,  thi 
worship  is  freciuently  localized.  Certain  rivers 
are  reputed  to  be  the  homes  of  special  luhare. 
Thus  the  river  Ntakwe  is  the  home  of  the  liibare 
Takwe,  who  '  personifies  that  stream.'  If  a  virgin 
had  been  seduced  and  become  pregnant,  she  and 
the  man,  with  stones  tied  to  their  ankles  and 
legs,  and  with  a  s.icrificial  sheep,  were  thrown  into 
the  river  to  be  drowned.  Human  sacrifices  with 
revolting  details  were  offered  to  the  river  Nagua 
on  the  occasion  of  a  chief's  death.  Certain  trees 
also  were  associated  with  spirits.  Johnston  relates 
the  performance  of  a  ceremony  at  the  native  to^vn 
of  Luha  at  a  time  when  the  famine  was  threatened. 
In  this  ceremony  all  the  details  of  sacrifice  of  a 
young  girl  at  the  foot  of  a  sacred  tree  were  per- 
formed in  mimicry,  but  in  fact  her  life  was  spared 
to  be  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity  (Johnston,  op. 
cit.  ii.  718  fi'.). 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  burial  rites  of  these 
tribes  as  indicative  of  their  religion.  The  Bahima 
are  a  purely  pastoral  people.  At  each  cattle-kraal 
there  is  a  huge  heap  of  manure,  which  is  of  course 
daily  added  to.  In  this  heap  the  dead  are  buried. 
Peasants,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Bahima,  or 
rtiling  aristocracy,  are  buried  at  the  hut-door. 
The  Banyoro  kings  were  put  into  a  circular  pit 
about  twelve  feet  deep,  along  with  nine  living  men. 
The  pit  was  then  covered  with  a  cowhide  tightly 
pegged  down  all  round,  and  a  temple  built  over  it. 
A  headman  was  placed  as  watcher  ;  and  many  of 
the  personal  servants  of  the  deceased  were  ap- 
pointed to  live  in  the  temple.  They  and  their 
descendants  (who  continued  their  duty)  were  sup- 
plied with  food  by  the  surrounding  country. 
Bahima  chiefs  are  buried  beneath  their  huts ; 
other  persons  are  exposed  to  be  eaten  by  hyienas. 
The  kings  of  Uganda  were  buried  at  a  place  called 
Emerera.  A  great  hou.se  was  built  to  receive  the 
royal  corpse.  Wrapped  round  with  many  layers 
of  native  bark-cloth,  the  body  was  laid  on  a  low 
wooden  scaflbld  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The 
door  was  then  closed  and  securely  fastened,  not  to 
be  opened  again.  The  deceased  king's  cook,  his 
headman  of  the  beer-pots,  and  his  chief  herdsman 
were  seized,  togetlier  with  three  women  of  corre- 
sponding rank  ;  they  were  dragged  in  front  of  the 
house  and  there  slaughtered,  their  bodies  being 
left  to  the  vultures.  The  king's  under-jaw  had 
been  cut  off  previously  to  his  entombment.  It  was 
ornamented  with  cowries  and  kept  in  a  house  in 
an  adja(«nt  enclosure.  Hard  by  in  the  same  en- 
closure lived  a  chief  who  was  appointed  guardian 
of  the  jaw,  another  chief  who  was  guardian  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  wives  of  the  deceased  and  their 
successors,  who  were  sujiposed  to  keep  watch  over 
the  tomb  for  ever.  The  late  king,  Mutesa,  abol- 
ished this  custom  ;  but  his  wive.s,  so  long  as  they 
lived,  were  to  be,  and  they  remain,  the  official 
gunnlians,  dwelling  in  the  groat  house  which  has 
been  erected  over  his  grave  (Cunningham,  It),  29, 
224).  A  chief  of  the  Basoga  is  buried  beneath  his 
own  house,  which  is  then  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay.  An  ordinary  peasant  is  buried  in  front  of 
his  dwelling.  If  a  man  die  at  a  distance  from 
home,  a  rcc(l  or  stick,  over  which  the  deceased  haa 
been  called  to  come  for  burial,  is  wrapped  up  in 
bark-cloth  and  buried  as  the  dead  man. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  tribes  about  which  we 
areeven  more  iii\pcrfectIyinformcd  than  about  those 
of  the  Ugaiiila  Protectorate,  we  turn  to  the  Man- 
g^'anja  ami  the  Wa-yao  in  the  Shire  Highlands. 
'i'hc--c  two  trilpcs  believe  themselves  to  be  of  common 
ori^^in.  The  latter  are  an  intrusive  people,  whose 
original  scat  w.is  probably  the  Unango  mountains 
between  Lake  Nyasa  and  the  Mozambique  coast, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  pressure  of  other 
tribes  from   the  north  in  the  earlier  half  of  last 
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century.  They  conquered  the  Mang'anja,  ulti- 
mately settling  side  by  side  witli  them  and  inter- 
maJTying.  In  all  prooability  at  no  distant  date 
they  wiD  fuse  into  one  people.  To  that  fusion 
their  reli^on  will  ofler  no  difficulties,  for  it  is  in 
all  essentials  the  same.  It  is  primarily  a  worship 
of  the  dead.  The  soul  or  spirit  is  called  lisoka  (pi. 
masoka).  As  usual  in  the  lower  culture,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  depart  from  the  body  during  sleep,  and 
its  adventures  are  the  cause  of  dreams.  At  death 
it  departs  to  return  to  the  body  no  more.  One 
of  the  words  for  'spirit'  is  msimu,  obviously  re- 
lated to  the  Sechuana  morimo  (p.  364*).  Just  as  a 
lunatic,  moreover,  is  called  by  the  Bechuana 
barimo,  so  among  the  Yaos  sufl'erers  from  mad- 
ness, idiocy,  or  delirium  are  wa  masoka  ('  they  of 
the  spirits ').  After  death  the  lisoka  is  said  to 
have  'gone  to  Mulungu'  :  it  is  even  called  mu- 
lunyu.  This  word  is  used  by  the  missionaries  to 
translate  '  God,'  for  which  it  is  no  more  the  equiva- 
lent than  is  the  Secliuana  morimo.  But  the  fuller 
discussion  of  mulungu  must  be  reserved  for  a  sub- 
sequent section  (see  p.  Soo"). 

Besides  the  manes,  the  Yaos  recognize  other  per- 
sonal beings  who  receive  worship.  Of  these  the 
chief  is  Mtanga,  often  identilied  with  Mulungu. 
Mtanga  is  said  to  have  pinched  up  the  earth  into 
mountains,  dug  channels  for  the  rivers,  and  brought 
down  the  rain  to  fill  them.  He  is  associated  witli 
Mangochi,  the  great  hill  in  the  country  to  the 
north-east  of  their  present  habitat,  which  the  Yaos 
occupied  until  the  middle  of  last  century.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  identified  with  Mangochi, 
but  there  is  some  evidence  that  tribes  at  no  great 
distance  worshipped  remarkable  hills.  Some  of 
these  divinities  seem  to  have  been  originally  spirits 
of  the  departed.  It  is  possible  that  some  or  all  of 
them  may  have  been  local  objects  of  worship,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  tribe  from  its 
earlier  seats  they  may  have  become  more  or  less 
generalized  in  character  and  attributes.  In  anj- 
case  a  tendency  is  discernible  on  the  part  of  the 
Yaos,  as  of  other  Northern  tribes,  to  develop 
from  ancestor-worship  to  polytheism  (Macdonald, 
Africana,  i.  58  ff.;  JAI  xxxii.  89). 

The  spirits  are  approached  with  offerings  of 
native  flour  or  beer,  or  of  fowls  or  goats.  These 
are  presented  at  the  shrine  and  left  for  the  spirit's 
consumption.  In  the  case  of  a  goat,  however, 
only  one  leg  is  usually  presented,  the  remainder 
being  eaten  by  the  villagers  themselves.  Some- 
times the  spirit  asks  for  some  other  ofl'ering.  If  for 
tobacco,  a  quantity  is  put  on  a  plate  and  set  on 
fire  ;  if  for  a  house,  a  new  hut  is  built  for  hiiu. 
Offerings  are  made  not  only  at  the  grave  or  shrine 
of  a  dead  man.  The  first-fruits  of  the  crops  are 
placed  in  a  rough  shed  outside  the  village  or  near 
the  hut  of  the  chief  or  head-man.  Occasional  small 
otl'erings  of  flour  or  beer  are  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  in  the  village  courtyard  where  men  sit 
and  talk  or  work.  On  sitting  down  to  a  meal  the 
native  throws  a  piece  of  the  food  at  the  root  of  the 
nearest  tree.  On  a  journey  a  little  flour  is  often 
laid  at  the  foot  of  a  wayside  tree  or  at  an  angle 
where  two  roads  meet.  All  these  oti'erings  are 
made  to  Mulungu,  and  the  act  is  kulomba  Mu- 
lungu, '  to  worship  Mulungu.' 

The  reigning  chief  is  the  priest  of  his  deceased 
ancestors,  and  the  head  of  a  family  is  the  priest  of 
the  departed  of  his  family.  When  a  man  dies,  he 
is  buried  in  his  own  house,  or  in  the  forest.  If  he 
owned  slaves,  some  of  them  are  put  to  death  or 
buried  alive  with  him  ;  his  body  rests  on  theirs  in 
the  grave.  Valuables  such  as  ivory  and  beads  are 
ground  to  powder  and  put  into  the  grave  with  him  ; 
rood  and  drink  are  left  upon  the  surface.  If  he  is 
buried  in  his  house,  the  house  becomes  a  shrine  or 
temple  for  his  worship ;  otherwise  it  is  broken  down, 


but  stUl  considered  sacred  to  him,  and  offerings  ara 
presented  on  the  site.  At  a  chiefs  death  the  village 
13  abandoned — at  all  events,  for  the  time.  Prayer 
is  made  to  the  deceased  before  hunting,  for  rain,  for 
crops,  and  on  other  occasions.  He  manifests  him- 
self in  dreams  or  in  animal-form.  A  great  hunter 
takes  the  form  of  a  lion  or  a  leopard ;  witches 
appear  as  hyoenas ;  other  spirits  often  appear  as 
serpents.  The  chiefs  principal  wife  or  some  other 
woman  is  set  apart  as  prophetess  or  oiacle  of  the 
spirit.  He  inspires  her  at  ni"ht ;  she  becomes 
frenzied,  and  her  ravings  are  heard  all  over  the 
village.  Sometimes  she  announces  the  demand 
for  a  human  sacrifice.  If  the  divinity  be  resident 
on  a  mountain,  the  victim  is  bound  and  left  to  be 
eaten  by  wild  beasts  or  to  die  of  hunger.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  divinity's  abode  be  near  a  lake 
or  liver,  the  victim  is  tied  to  a  stone  and  thrown 
into  the  water. 

In  almost  every  Yao  village  is  found  a  shrine, 
consisting  of  a  hut  within  a  stron"  fence  of  cactus 
enclosing  the  grave  of  some  chief.  Such  a  shrine 
is  regarded  with  awe.  If  the  village  be  removed 
tlie  old  shrine  is  not  forgotten  ;  periodical  visits 
are  made  to  it.  On  the  occasion  of  a  long  journey 
or  a  warlike  expedition,  or  in  case  of  irought, 
prayers  are  offered  to  the  deceased,  and  a  feast  is 
held,  his  successor  or  some  other  near  relative 
ottiiiating  as  priest.  Slaves  and  common  people 
are  regarded  as  of  no  account.  Their  graves  are 
iu  the  thick  bush,  and  no  otl'erings  are  made  to 
them,  for  they  can  have  no  influence  in  the  spirit- 
world. 

The  Mang'anja  bury  in  groves  or  thickets, 
called  nkalnngo,  which  often  form  landmarks; 
but  important  men  may  be  buried  in  their  own 
houses.  Miss  Werner  describes  one  such  grove 
visited  by  her.  Pots  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  each 
with  a  hole  broken  in  the  bottom,  were  scattered 
over  the  graves,  and  broken  sifting-baskets,  and 
handles  of  hoes  or  axes  were  laid  upon  them. 
Among  the  other  graves  was  a  body  wrapped  in  a 
red  mat  slung  froui  a  pole  supported  between  two 
trees — a  case  of  what  is  called  sub-aerial  burial 
(Werner,  155). 

Upwards  of  800  miles  to  the  north-north-west,  in 
German  territory,  the  Warundi  hold  beliefs  in  all 
essentials  similar  to  those  of  the  Yaos.  The 
foundation  of  their  religion  is  the  worship  of  the 
dead.  Father  van  der  Burgt  gives  a  list  of  thirty 
names  of  spirits  distinct  from  the  ordinary  manes. 
Many  of  these  turn  out  on  examination  to  be  col- 
lective appellations.  One  of  them,  Umugassa, 
little  regarded  by  the  Warundi,  is,  as  the  good 
Father  points  out,  Mukasa,  the  god  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  venerated  by  the  Baganda. 
Another,  Eugaba,  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the 
most  ancient  king  of  the  Wahinda,  the  parent 
tribe  of  the  Warundi.  Others  seem  to  be  depart- 
mental spirits  ;  but  the  natives  are  vague  about  the 
matter,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  some  of 
them  at  least  are  local  divinities  on  their  way  to  a 
more  general  acce])tance.  Several  are  declared  to 
be  identical  with  Imana,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the 
same  way  as  is  Mulungu  among  the  Wa-yao.  The 
name  Mulungu  is  found  among  the  Warundi,  but 
is  not  employed  as  that  of  an  object  of  worship : 
Imana  seems  to  take  its  place.  Imana  is  vaguelj' 
said  to  make  all,  see  all,  and  be  able  to  do  all ; 
to  give  life,  health,  death,  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  so  forth.  But  there  is  no  idea  of  creation, 
properly  so  called ;  at  most  Imana  or  one  oi 
the  other  spirits  is  an  arranger,  a  transformer. 
Tlie  name  Imana  is,  however,  a  collective  name, 
like  Mulungu  (p.  365»).  Another  spirit,  Kiranga, 
often  identified  with  Imana,  receives  most  of  the 
praitical  worship.  As  the  name  Imana  is  applied 
to  the  sacred  grove  or  ancestral  kraal  of  the  king. 
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and  to  the  king  himself  as  invested  with  a  religions 
character,  so  the  priests  and  hierophants  of  Ki- 
ranga  are  called  by  his  name  and  he  is  believed  to 
inspire  them. 

The  great  national  rite  is  the  adoration  of  the  sacred  spear  of 
Kiranga.  It  is  performed  at  the  hirth  of  twins,  in  case  of  ^crare 
sickness,  at  a  marriage,  or  on  some  other  important  occasion. 
The  chief  priest,  wearing  a  cap  of  tiger-cat  akin  with  the  tail 
hanging  down  his  back,  and  with  the  sacred  spear  grasped  in 
his  band,  sit«  between  his  assistants.  When  the  priest  is  a  man, 
bis  assistants  are  women.  But  the  priest  may  be  a  woman,  in 
which  case  her  assistants  are  men.  Carrying  gourd-rattles,  the 
leople  gravely  dance  to  a  solemn  chant.  Then  each,  taking  a 
.  ittle  quantity  of  straw,  bows  before  the  spear,  olTering  the  straw 
with  a  short  prayer.  When  all  the  participants  have  performed 
this  rite,  they  quit  the  hut  and  go  to  the  ikilabo^  or  place  of 
assembly,  found  in  every  village.  This  consists  of  a  bea  of  fine 
white  grass  strewn  round  a  sycamore  tree,  bordered  by  a  circle 
of  branches  or  stalks  of  manioc.  Hither  sick  persons  are 
brought  to  sleep  and  recover;  dying  pereons  are  carried  hither, 
and  over  them  is  recited  a  formula  ascribing  their  condition  to 
the  viane$f  or  to  witchcraft  or  other  susin-cted  cause.  The 
ikitabo  is  in  fact  sacred  to  the  manes.  At  the  adoration  of  the 
spear  the  opportunity  is  often  taken  to  consecrate  a  new  ikitabo 
by  the  solemn  planting  of  a  youn^  tree  as  Its  centre.  After  a 
certain  time  of  silent  rest  at  the  ikxtabo  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
rite,  the  hut  is  re-entered,  one  of  the  priests  takes  a  winnowing 
basket,  and,  turning  it  upside  down,  pours  water  over  it.  He 
then  asperses  the  assembly  by  striking  it  with  his  hand,  so  that 
drops  of  water  are  scattered  round.  This  is  perhaps  a  rain- 
cbarm,  for  the  upturned  bottom  of  the  basket  is  said  to  repre- 
sent the  vault  of  heaven,  whence  the  priest  causes  the  blessing 
to  descend  on  the  expectant  people,  who  are  meanwhile  mur- 
muring prayers.  A  pot  of  sacrificial  beer  is  brought  in,  and 
each  one  drinks  of  it  m  turn.  The  assembly  is  then  dismissed, 
and  the  chief  priest  is  paid  for  his  services  with  beads  and  a 
mat. 

The  Warundi  also  possess  small  huts  or  votive 
shrines  dedicated  specially  to  the  mizimu  (pi.  of 
umuziinu,  the  Kirundi  form  of  the  Sechuana 
morimo),  or  manes.  Such  huts  are  also  dedicated 
with  the  adoration  of  the  spear.  The  men  eat 
beside  the  hut  ritual  food  by  way  of  communion 
with  the  mines,  and  what  is  left  is  put  into  the 
hut.  A  little  beer  is  put  into  a  pot,  and  the  pot 
placed  in  the  hut.  Every  time  afterwards  that 
the  adoration  of  the  spear  takes  place,  a  little  food 
and  beer  are  deposited  in  the  hut.  This  is  also 
done  on  other  occasions ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  m/ines  often  visit  these  huts,  if  they  do  not 
reside  there.  Heaps  of  stones  are  also  to  be  found 
by  the  roadside,  to  which  every  passer-by  adds. 
Inese  are  said  to  be  dedicated  to  the  mizimu. 
They  may  perhaps  now  be  connected  in  the 
people's  minds  with  the  manes ;  but  this  must 
be  considered  doubtful,  unless  the  statement  be 
limited  to  the  manes  of  the  Watwa,  a  subject 
pygmy  tribe,  who,  though  having  many  customs  in 
common  with  the  Warundi,  bury  in  the  bush,  raise 
a  heap  of  stones  over  the  grave,  and  plant  a  hedge 
of  thorns  around  it.  Such  heaps  are  found  practi- 
cally all  over  the  world,  and  are  usually  raised  to 
more  or  less  vaguely  conceived  local  spirits. 

The  Warundi  bury  not  by  the  roadside,  but  in 
the  village.  A  father's  grave  is  dug  in  the  midst 
of  his  courtyard,  opposite  the  door  of  the  princip.al 
hut.  A  heap  of  stones  is  made  over  the  grave, 
and  on  it  are  flung  the  door  of  the  hut  and  the 
basket  used  to  remove  the  eartli  from  the  grave. 
Before  the  body  is  put  into  the  grave,  the  wife  of 
the  deceased  anoints  the  head  with  butter,  praying 
to  the  departed  to  be  propitious  to  those  who  are 
left  behind,  to  herself  and  to  the  uhiUlien.  The 
tumulus  in  the  courtyard  becomes  a  .shrine,  at 
which  rites  similar  to  those  just  desi^ihed  are  per- 
formed :  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  oll'eieil,  and  the 
siek  are  laid  upon  it.  \N  hen  the  king  dies,  his 
remains  are  wrapped  in  the  .'^kin  of  a  black  ox  and 
desiccated  at  a  lire.  The  body  is  then  laid  on  a 
low  scall'old  in  the  middle  of  his  courtyard.  The 
people  come  from  all  parts  to  pay  homage  to  the 
deceased,  to  adore  his  manes,  and  to  pray  for 
favours.  The  body  remains  until  the  ants  have 
eaten  away  the  feet  of  the  scall'old.  It  is  then 
buried  on  the  spot.     Many  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the 


royal  widows  are  sacrificed  to  the  manes.  The 
burial  ceremony  is  accompanied  by  that  of  the 
adoration  of  the  sacred  spear  ;  a  sycamore  is 
planted  over  the  grave  ;  and  the  royal  kraal  then 
abandoned  becomes  a  sacred  grove,  haunted, 
mysterious,  which  no  one  enters  but  the  official 
guardian  whose  duty  it  is  from  time  to  time  to 
bring  food  and  beer  for  the  spirits.  These  groves 
are  numerous,  though  the  country  is  in  general 
bare  of  trees.  Tree-worship  proper,  however,  can 
hardly  he  said  to  exist. 

Elsewhere  Father  van  der  Buret  tells  us  that, 
when  the  king  or  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
dies,  one  of  the  worms  generated  in  the  process  of 
putrefaction  is  said  to  be  chosen  and  fed  with  milk. 
Hence  we  should  infer  that  desiccation  is  not  in- 
variably practised.  The  worm  is  subsequently 
transformed  into  a  lion,  or  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  king's  wives  into  a  python,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  into  a  leopard.  The 
spirit  of  the  deceased  is  thought  to  reside  in  the 
animal.  It  is  regarded  as  sacred ;  sacrifices  are 
oUered  to  it,  and  it  must  not  be  injured. 

Sacrifices  usually  consist  of  beer  and  sorghum- 
meal.  Goats,  cocks,  and  oxen  are,  however,  also 
ofl'ered.  A  special  kind  of  pipe  with  two  bowls 
is  smoked  on  certain  occasions  by  the  father  or 
mother  of  the  family  as  chief  priest  of  the  manes. 
This  ceremony  is  a  sort  of  offering. 

At  the  head  of  the  pantheon  of  the  Awemba 
stands  Leza,  the  consideration  of  whose  character 
and  position  is  reserved  for  §  7.  Inferior  to  him 
are  tlie  milungu  (a  word  obviously  the  same  as 
mulungu  of  the  Wa-yao).  The  milungu  reside  in 
hUls,  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  their  chief  function 
is  to  send  rain  and  to  fertilize  the  crops,  for  which 
they  are  worshipped  with  prayers  and  sacrifice. 
Another  being  with  a  similar  name  is  Mulenga, 
the  '  god '  of  the  rinderpest,  who  is  said  to  come 

Eeriodically  to  wreak  vengeance  on  chiefs  who 
ave  not  worshipped  him  with  offerings  of  cattle. 
He  is  reputed  to  be  the  father  of  all  albino  children. 
The  spirits  of  dead  ancestors  are  called  mipashi. 
They  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the  milungu,  who, 
it  is  conjectured,  are  either  the  nature-spirits  wor- 
siiipped  by  the  aborigines  of  the  country  before  the 
Aweiuba  conquest  and  subsequently  taken  over  by 
the  conquerors,  or  mipashi  of  very  ancient  chiels 
of  the  Awemba  exalted  to  somctiiing  like  deity. 
At  any  rate,  they  now  bear  the  characteristics  of 
nature-spirits,  haunting  prominent  natural  objects 
rather  than  the  groves  and  burial-places  which  are 
tlie  resort  of  the  mipashi.  The  spirit  of  the  head 
of  each  family  is  worshipped  inside  the  hut,  at  the 
hearth.  The  7>iipashi  of  chiefs  are  worshipped  at 
the  thickets  or  groves  which  are  the  royal  burial 
places.  Occasionally  they  take  the  form  of  1 
python.  More  usually  they  communicate  with 
the  living  by  appearing  in  dreams,  or  by  '  posses 
sion.'  There  is  another  class  of  spirits  calleu 
vibanda,  which  are  regarded  as  malicious.  They 
appear  to  be  spirits  of  deceased  wizards  and  other 
criminalii.  They  are  said  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
walushi  (wizards),  of  whom  more  hereafter  (p.  363''). 
Burial  takes  place  in  a  thicket  or  grove  near  the 
village  where  the  deceased  lived.  The  corpse  is 
rolled  in  a  mat  in  the  crouching  position  common 
in  the  lower  culture.  Flour  is  spriuUlcii  over  the 
body  on  the  way  to  the  grave.  After  the  body  has 
been  lowered  into  the  giave,  the  nearest  relative 
is  let  down  and  cuts  a  hole  in  the  mat,  over  the  ear 
of  the  deceased,  that '  he  may  hear  wlicn  Uod  [pre- 
sumably Leza]  calls  him.'  One  of  the  relatives 
then  makes  a  speech  (pruhably  to  the  decea.scd), 
promising  that  they  will  take  care  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  will  be- 
come a  good  spirit  in  the  next  world  (see  §  7). 
Food,  calico,  and  his  pipe  are  buried  « ilh  the  coni«e. 
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If  he  was  an  iron-  or  ivory-worker,  his  implements 
are  broken  over  the  tomb.  When  the  late  king 
died,  two  of  his  wives  were  instantly  sacrificed. 
The  body  was  then  shut  up  in  his  principal  hut 
until  the  funeral,  which  could  not  take  place 
before  his  successor  was  appointed  and  had  given 
permission  for  it.  By  that  time  the  corpse  was 
reduced  to  a  skeleton.  It  was  buried  wrapped  in 
a  bull's  hide,  and  all  the  servants,  councillors,  and 
wives  were  paraded  before  the  tomb,  smitten  be- 
tween the  eyes  with  a  club,  and  left  for  dead. 
Those  who  survived  were  not  afterwards  troubled, 
as  they  were  declared  to  be  unacceptable  to  the 
dead  chiefs  spirit.  When  a  chief  of  the  Wabisa 
(one  of  the  tribes  subject  to  the  Awemba)  was 
buried,  only  his  head  wife  was  killed.  Her  body 
was  split  in  two,  the  bones  of  the  chief  were  put 
inside,  and  so  buried.  The  successor  offered  liba- 
tions and  sacrifices  to  his  predecessor's  mvpnshl. 

(d)  Western  tribes. — One  of  the  chief  elements 
in  the  religion  of  the  Western  tribes  is  the  fear  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  but  seeing  that  mother- 
right  still  prevails,  it  has  not  become  so  highly 
organized  a  worship  of  ancestors  as  among  the 
Central  and  South-eastern  tribes.  Dr.  Nassau 
distinguishes  five  kinds  or  classes  of  spirits: — (1) 
Inina  (Mpongwe;  pi.  anina)  or  Hina  (Benga;  \A. 
malinn),  a  human  embodied  soul.  This  appears 
to  be  divided  by  some  native  philosophers  into  t»vo, 
three,  or  even  four.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  body- 
soul  or  animal-soul,  which  dies  with  the  body  ;  the 
second  is  the  personal  soul,  which  survives  death  ; 
the  third  is  the  dream-soul,  which  leaves  the  body 
during  sleep  and  whose  adventures  are  the  dreams  ; 
the  fourth  is  '  vaguely  spoken  of  by  some  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  human  personality,  by  others  as 
separate  but  closely  associated  from  birth  to  death, 
and  called  the  life-spirit.'  Worship  is  paid  to  the 
last  by  its  possessor,  and  it  seems  to  be  looked 
upon  much  in  the  light  of  a  genius  or  guardian- 
angel. — (2)  Ibnmho  (Mpongwe  ;  pi.  abambo),  the 
spirits  of  ancestors,  as  distinguished  from  the 
spirits  of  strangers.  The  ibambo  is  regarded  with 
superstitious  dread,  like  a  European  ghost. — (3) 
Ombvnri  (Mpongwe  ;  pi.  aunri),  a  localized  spirit, 
but  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Nassau  with  the  nkinda  and 
olaga  mentioned  below  as  all  coming  from  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  The  ombwiri  ha-«  its  seat  on  a 
rock,  tree,  or  mountain-top,  or  in  a  cavern  or  some 
such  place.  It  resents  trespass  there,  and  passers- 
by  must  go  reverently  and  with  an  offering,  even 
if  it  be  only  a  pebble  or  a  leaf.  It  is  also  regarded 
as  a  tutelarj^  spirit ;  and  almost  every  man  has  his 
own  ombwiri,  for  which  he  pro\ides  a  small  house  or 
shrine.  '  Ombwiri  is  also  regarded  as  the  author 
of  everything  in  the  world  which  is  marvellous 
or  mysterious.  Any  remarkable  feature  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  country,  any  notable  pheno- 
menon in  the  heavens,  or  extraordinar3-  event  in 
the  affairs  of  men  \i»]  ascribed  to  Ombn-iri.'  He 
has  no  priest,  '  his  intercourse  with  men  beinjj 
direct  and  immediate.'  Souls  of  great  chiefs  and 
other  important  persons  become  avairi.  White 
men  are  themsehes  aiCT'ri.  Aiciri  are  in  general 
well-disposed,  especially  to  their  human  kindred. 
They  are  gratified  by  these  with  worship ;  and 
among  the  special  boons  they  grant  is  the  gift  of 
children.  Ihey  continue  to  dwell  in  the  district 
of  their  own  people  even  if  the  latter  remove,  when 
they  remain  on  the  old  site  and  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  any  new-comers  who  may  occupy  it. 
A  curious  belief  about  them  is  that  they  become 
small  and  inert  during  the  cold  dry  season. — (4) 
Nkinda  (pi.  sirtkinda),  a  class  partly  consisting  of 
spirits  of^  common  people  deceased,  partly  of  un- 
certain origin.  Sinkinda  are  usually  evilaisposed. 
They  enter  the  bodies  of  living  persons,  causing 
disease,  or,  if  many  of  them  enter,  raying  or  de- 


lirium.— (5)  Mondi  (Benga ;  pi.  myondi),  a  class 
resembling  sinkinda,  but  more  evil-disposed, 
powerful,  and  independent.  They  require  to  be 
exorcized.  IldgA  (the  spirits  of  deceased  strangers), 
sinkinda,  and  amiri  are  invoked  for  their  expulsion 
from  a  patient  of  whom  they  have  taken  possession. 
They  are  worshipped,  especially  at  new  moon, 
almost  always  in  a  deprecatory  way  (Nassau, 
Fetichism  in  IV.  Africa,  (54  ff.). 

The  classes  of  spirits  thus  recojfni^ed  by  the  Mpongwe  and 
their  neighbouring  tribes  are  not  always  enumerated  in  the 
same  way.  But  we  have  in  Dr.  Nassau's  analysis  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  beliefs  of  the  Western  Bantu  with  regard  to  the 
soul.  They  are  intiniat«Iy  related  to  those  of  the  true  Xegroes 
(7.r.).  Excepting  the  first  class,  which  is  rather  an  earlier 
condition  of  some  of  the  others  than  a  separate  dass  of  spirits, 
they  are  by  no  means  distinctly  defined.  As  Dr.  Nassau  ob- 
6er\  es,  their  '  powers  and  functions  shade  into  each  other,  or 
may  be  a.^>unied  by  members  of  almost  any  class.*  Individual 
spirit*  differ  in  kind  and  degree  of  power  ;  none  is  omnipotent. 
All  '  can  be  influenced  and  made  subservient  to  human  wishes 
by  a  variety  of  incantations' :  in  other  words,  they  are  objects 
of  worship.  However,  therefore,  we  are  to  regard  these  class 
distinctions,  it  is  clear  that  the  essentia]  fact  is  that  the  worsfiip 
is  to  a  large  extent  the  worship  of  the  dead.  That  it  is  not 
entirely  so  appears  from  the  fact  that  spirits  are  very  often 
localized  in  particularly  prominent  natural  objects.  Localities 
are  spoken  of  as  having  good  or  bad  (that  is,  favourable  or  malig- 
nant) spirits.  Such  objects  and  localities  are  found  all  over 
West  Africa.  It  is  very  improbable  that  all  the  spirits  haunting 
them  are  spirits  of  the  dead.  Rather  they  would  seem  to  b« 
vaj^e  nature-spirits,  the  product  of  awe,  wonder,  fear,  and  the 
sense  of  mystery.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  section  (g  7), 
an  idea  of  sacredness  and  mystery  attaches  to  various  objects  of 
the  external  world  ;  and  though  many  of  them  are  not  objects 
of  worship,  still  they  are  something  apart,  they  contain  a  germ, 
or  it  may  be  a  vestige,  of  nature-worship.  One  means  by  which 
the  localization  of  spirits,  especially  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  is 
effected  is  by  images.  Contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  the 
Bantu  tribes  previously  discussed,  images  are  in  frequent  use 
among  the  Western  Bantu.  Even  more  than  images  the  skulls 
and  other  bones  of  distinguished  men  and  ancestors  are  vener- 
ated. Among  the  Benga  on  Corisco  Bay,  the  family  fetish, 
called  by  the  name  of  i/dkd,  consists  of  a  bundle  of  finger-  and 
toe-joints,  nail  and  hair  chppings,  eyes,  and  other  portions  of 
the  anatomy  of  deceased  members  of  the  family.  The  spirits  of 
these  deceased  members  are  associated  in  the  native  belief  with 
their  relics.  Their  elticiency  is  called  into  action  by  prayer  and 
the  medicine-man's  incantations.  Among  the  Ba^ili,  the  nkuiu, 
or  spirit  of  the  deceased,  is  secured  by  picking  up  at  the  funeral 
a  portion  of  the  earth  from  the  grave  and  mixing  it  with  some 
'  medicine,'  to  be  afterwards  put  by  the  nganga  (priest,  or 
medicine-man)  into  an  antelope's  horn  or  other  receptacle. 
Having  thus  been  secured,  the  spirit  is  ultimately  transferred 
by  means  of  a  special  ceremony  to  an  abiding-place  in  the  head 
of  a  relative.  Those  spirits  which  are  not  fortunat*  enough  to 
obtain  such  a  habitation  continue  to  haunt  unseen  the  abodes 
of  their  kindred,  and  to  mourn  with  them  in  trouble,  though 
without  the  power  to  help  them.  Like  the  Ombwiri  mentioned 
above,  they  tend  to  become  local  spirits,  for  it  is  believed  '  that, 
if  every  one  of  the  Bavili  were  destroyed  to-morrow,  these  bakulu 
would  hover  about  in  the  grass  around  their  toWBS  for  ever  and 
ever  '  (Dennett,  IHack  J/'ii's  Miiid,  S2). 

In  accordance  with  these  beliefs,  the  dead  are 
buried  in  the  forest,  or  in  low-lying  lands  and 
tangled  thickets  along  the  sea-beach  or  the  river- 
bank  away  from  the  \nllages,  or  occasionally  in 
the  plantain-ground  behind  the  houses.  Some  of 
the  Coast  tribes,  however,  bury  such  of  their  dead 
as  they  specially  desire  to  honour  under  the  floor 
of  the  hut.  This  is  more  common  among  certain 
of  the  inland  tribes.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
dead  man's  property  is  laid  upon  his  grave — if  a 
rich  man,  in  a  little  hut  built  upon  the  grave. 
The  body  itself  is  often  wrapped  in  a  large  amount 
of  cloths  and  habiliments ;  food,  drink,  and 
tobacco  are  placed  in  the  coffin.  Slaves  and  wives 
are  buried  with  a  man  of  importance,  that  he  may 
not  enter  the  spirit-world  unattended.  The  usual 
purification  by  bathing,  to  rid  them  of  the  contact 
of  the  spirit,  is  undergone  immediately  after  the 
burial  by  those  who  have  dug  the  grave  or  taken 
part  in  tiie  ceremony.  The  next  day  the  medicine- 
man sprinkles  the  survivors,  their  property,  and 
the  entiances  to  the  village  with  a  decoction  of 
balondo-bark  for  the  same  purpose,  ■H-hile  the 
people  ejaculate  prayers  to  the  spirit  for  wealth  or 
food.  "The  mourners  remove  to  another  house  and 
remain  there  during  the  period  of  mourning,  lest 
the  spirit  return  and  eat  with  them,  thus  causing 
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Bickness.  For  any  important  person,  dances  are 
held  from  time  to  time  as  a  gratilieation  to  bis 
spirit  during  the  mourning.  Iniiiruvised  songs  are 
sung  in  praise  of  the  deceased.  Wailing,  rending 
of  garments,  and  other  signs  of  woe  are  practised 
in  abundance.  When  anything  untoward  happens 
of  which  the  cause  is  unliuown,  it  is  put  down  to 
the  spirit,  and  prayers  are  made  with  oH'erings  of 
food  and  drink  at  tlie  grave,  that  the  spirit  may 
cease  from  disturbing  the  survivors,  and  bless 
them  instead.  The  usual  inquiry  is  held  as  to  the 
cause  of  death,  and  the  person  accused  is  compelled 
to  disprove  the  charge  of  witchcraft  by  the  poison- 
ordeal,  to  which  he  generally  succumbs. 

Whether  it  is  held  deiinitely  and  dogmatically 
that  spirits  never  die  may  be  doubted.  But  they 
are  unquestionably  believed  by  many  of  the  tribes 
to  be  capable  of  re-incarnation.  Some  of  them, 
at  all  events,  are  bom  again,  either  in  their  own 
family  or  another,  or  even  as  beasts.  This,  it 
seems,  may  happen  repeatedly. 

The  Barotse  are  firm  believers  in  the  trans- 
migration of  the  soul  after  death  into  an  animal. 
A  chief  re-appears  as  a  hippopotamus  ;  others  come 
back  as  snakes,  hyjenas,  crocodiles,  and  so  forth 
(Decle,  74  ;  Bertrand,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Barotsi, 
London,  1899,  278).  The  deceased  monarchs  are 
the  principal  divinities.  They  are  called  ditino. 
The  town  where  a  king  has  lived  has  a  sacred  grove 
adjacent  to  it,  surrounded  by  a  palisade  covered 
with  mats ;  and  in  that  grove  is  nis  tomb.  It  is 
kept  scrupulously  clean  and  tidy.  At  every  new 
moon  the  women  piously  sweep  both  the  tomb  and 
its  approaches,  as  well  as  the  village  itself.  The 
custodian  of  the  tomb  is  a  kind  of  priest ;  he  may 
enter  the  immediate  presence  of  the  divinity  ;  he 
is  an  intermediary  between  the  latter  and  those 
who  come  to  pray.  No  others  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  grove.  Even  the  reigning  king,  when  he  comes 
to  consult  the  ancestor  who  reposes  there,  must  re- 
main without ;  he  must  make  kno^^'n  his  request 
to  the  custodian,  deposit  his  ottering,  and  await 
the  result  of  his  petition.  The  ditino  are  con- 
sulted in  case  of  sickness,  drought,  and  public 
calamity  of  various  kinds.  In  1896,  when  the 
cattle-plague  swept  through  the  continent,  the 
Barotse  had  recourse  to  their  ditino  ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  their  cattle  escaped  the  pestilence, 
thereby  greatly  adding  to  the  presti'^e  of  the  ditino. 
No  one  thinks  of  passing  by  the  shrine  of  one  of 
these  divinities  without  leaving  an  ottering,  how- 
ever trilling,  to  show  respect  and  pray  for  a  pros- 
perous journey,  or  to  render  thanks  on  a  safe  return 
(B^guin,  120).  An  ordinary  chief  is  usually  buried, 
as  among  the  Zulus,  in  his  cattle-kraal.  A  father's 
grave,  we  are  told,  is  resjjected  and  visited  by  his 
offspring  on  certain  occasions  (Bertrand,  278),  pro- 
bably for  purposes  of  worship. 

5.  Idols. — Among  the  Central,  South-eastern, 
and  South-western  tribes  idols  are  unknown. 
The  objects  which  have  sometimes  been  described 
as  idols  are  merely  dolls.  Most  of  these  dolls  are 
no  more  than  playthings,  though  some  are  carried 
by  women  as  amulets  to  produce  children.  A  sort 
of  amulet  or  fetish  is  made,  as  already  mentioned 
(p.  356*),  by  the  Baronga  at  a  chief's  death,  of  por- 
tions of  his  exuvice.  Among  the  Northern  tribes 
idols  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  The  sacred  spear 
of  the  Warundi  is  hardly  an  idol.  The  Achewa  of 
North-eastern  Rhodesia  are  said  to  conjure  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  into  a  doll  or  image  composed  of 
small  pieces  of  wood  enclosing  a  tiny  box  made  of 
the  handle  of  a  gourd-cup ;  the  whole  is  bound 
round  with  calico  and  bark-rope,  and  afterwards 
receives  the  prayers  of  the  survivors.  Elsewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  the 
habitation  of  the  disembodied  soul  is  a  carved 
human  image.     It  is  set  up  in  or  near  a  village, 


and  prayers  and  sacriGces  are  addressed  to  it 
(FL  xiv.  61).  An  image  of  a  eod  is  reported 
on  apparently  good  authority  to  have  existed  at 
Mwaruli,  tended  by  priestesses,  who  were  called 
the  wives  of  the  god.  This  seems  to  require  fur- 
ther investigation.  Among  the  Western  tribes  the 
case  is  different.  As  has  been  already  (§  4)  noted, 
images  are  used  in  the  worship  of  the  dead,  as  well 
as  family  fetishes  comparable  with  those  of  the 
Baronga  chiefs.  On  the  West  Coast  the  objects 
most  usually  associated  in  the  mind  of  Europeans 
with  the  religion  of  the  natives  are  called  '  fetishes.' 
Properly  speaking,  the  word  fetish  (from  the  Portu- 
guesey'ctijfo)  means  '  sorcery '  or  '  amulet.'  Fetishes 
are  of  two  kinds,  protective  and  imprecatory.  The 
protective  class  consists  of  wooden  human  (fre- 
quently ithyphallic)  figures  and  objects  of  various 
other  substances  and  shapes.  Some  of  them  are 
regarded  as  personal  beings,  or,  at  least,  as  pos- 
sessed of  an  indwelling  spirit ;  others  are  mere 
amulets.  When  one  of  the  former  is  made,  a  man 
(or,  according  to  the  kind  of  fetish,  a  woman)  who 
is  a  member  of  the  family  for  which  it  is  made  is 
chosen  as  its  custodian  and  spokesman.  A  cere- 
mony of  consecration  is  performed  by  the  nganga, 
by  which  the  spirit,  or  voice,  is  supposed  to  enter 
the  spokesman's  head.  The  spirits  of  such  fetishes 
are  said  to  be  brought  by  one  or  other  of  the  winds. 
The  imprecatory  fetishes  consist  entirely  of  wooden 
figures,  generally  human,  into  which  nails  are  driven 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  are  therefore  known 
as  nail-fetishes.  Into  every  one  of  these  fetishes 
the  spirit  of  some  known  person  is  conjured  when 
it  is  made.  It  is  first  decided  whose  spirit  is  to  be 
secured.  The  nganga  then  goes  with  a  party  into 
the  bush  and  calls  out  the  name  of  the  doomed 
man.  Having  done  that,  he  proceeds  to  cut  down 
a  tree,  from  which  it  is  believed  that  blood  gushes 
forth.  A  fowl  is  killed,  and  its  blood  is  mingled 
with  that  of  the  tree.  The  fetish  is  shaped  from 
the  tree,  and  the  person  named  dies,  certainly 
within  ten  days  ;  his  spirit,  in  fact,  is  thencefortn 
united  with  the  fetish.  The  nail-fetish  is  used  for 
two  purposes.  Oaths  are  sworn  by  it :  the  person 
swearing  calls  upon  it  to  kill  him  if  he  do  or  have 
done  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  he  thereupon 
drives  a  nail  into  it.  At  a  '  big  palaver '  (dispute 
or  lawsuit)  the  fetish  is  brought  out,  and  each  of 
the  parties  strikes  it,  thus  imprecating  death  upon 
himself  if  he  do  not  speak  the  truth.     The  other 

Surpose  for  which  nail-fetishes  are  used  is  to  call 
own  evil  upon  another  person.  The  client  goes 
to  the  fetish,  makes  his  demand,  and  drives  a  nail 
into  it.  The  palaver  is  then  settled,  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned.  '  The  k^ilu  (spirit)  of  the  man  whose 
life  was  sacrificed  upon  the  cutting  of  the  tree  sees 
to  the  rest'  (Dennett,  BIai:k  Man's  Mind,  85  tl.). 
Numerous  examples  of  the  nail-fetish  are  to  be  seen 
in  European  museums,  of  which  the  finest,  perhaps, 
is  one  called  '  Mavungu,'  left  by  Miss  Kingsley  to 
the  Pitt-Iiivers  Museum  at  Oxford.  The  nail- 
fetishes,  however,  because  used  for  purely  impre- 
catory purposes,  are  regarded  quite  diilereiit  I y  from 
all  other  objects  of  prayer  or  supcrnatur.il  beings. 
They  are  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  hostile  magic  rather  than  with  religion. 
Their  priests  form  a  class  apart. 

6.  Priests,  medicine  -  men,  diviners,  and  sor- 
cerers.-(r()  Central  and  t<ijuth-  eastern  tribes. — 
Among  the  Central  and  South-eastern  tribes  sacri- 
fice is  usually  offered  by  the  living  head  of  the 
family  or  tribe  to  his  ancestors.  But  there  is  an 
order  of  men  some  of  whom  among  certain  tribes 
are  charged  with  this  duty.  These  men,  \.bo 
are  now  suppressed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  law 
of  the  white  man,  are  commonly  called  witch- 
doctors or  medicine-men.  Among  the  Bavenda 
they  are  divided  by  a  recent  observer  into  nine 
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distinct  dasses,  viz.  (1)  rain-makers;  (2)  witch- 
finders  ;  (3)  medicine-doctors ;  (4)  a  class  whose 
duty  it  is  to  consecrate  weapons  and  make  the 
warriors  invulnerable  ;  (5)  women  who,  armed 
with  a  calabash  -  rattle,  foretell  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune ;  (6)  another  kind  of  medical  practitioners 
who  cure  illness  by  sucking  the  evu  out  of  the 
patient's  body  ;  (7)  a  third  kind  of  medical  practi- 
tioners whose  duty  it  is  to  cure  insanity ;  (8)  a 
further  kind  who  undertake  the  cure  of  the  sick 
by  dancin<r  during  the  night ;  (9)  family  or  clan 
priests,  called  chefi  (sing.).  The  head  of  each  clan 
or  family  chooses  his  chefl,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
sacrifice  once  a  year  at  the  beginning  or  harvest ; 
who  speaks  with  the  divine  ancestors,  and  brings 
their  answers  to  mankind.  The  che.fi  of  the 
Bavenda  king  is  a  woman,  his  eldest  sister  or 
nearest  female  relative.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  a 
man.  The  generic  name  of  all  these  classes  is 
dzi-nanga  (sing,  nanga)  (JAI  xxxv.  379).  The 
word  nanga  is  common  to  many  of  the  Bantu 
tonnes,  and  means  in  strictness  a  man  who  is 
skilled  in  any  particular  matter  (Callaway,  op. 
cit.  131).  The  Zulus  have  a  class  of  rianga  who 
are  diviners,  another  class  of  rain-makers,  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  rain  and  drive  away  light- 
ning and  hail,  a  third  who  practise  medical  magic, 
and  so  forth.  To  become  a  diviner  a  man  must 
be  entered  by  the  amatongo  (manes).  They  are 
Bald  to  '  walk  in  his  body.'  He  complains  of  pain, 
conceives  a  distaste  for  food,  and  habitually  avoids 
certain  kinds.  He  becomes  '  a  house  of  dreams. ' 
After  some  time  he  manifests  possession  by  re- 
peated yawning  and  sneezing.  Then  he  has  con- 
vulsions. He  sleeps  merely  by  snatches ;  he  begins 
to  sing.  Sacrifices  are  offered  for  him.  Finally, 
he  takes  an  emetic  which  'makes  the  Itongo 
white,'  and  after  being  subjected  io  vaiious  tests 
he  is  recognized  as  a  diviner.  Cand  dates  for  the 
class  of  rain-makers,  on  the  other  ua  ud,  are  chosen 
by  other  iziiianga,  who  put  them  through  a  course 
of  fasting  (Callaway,  op.  cit.  259  ff.,  388).  Further 
to  the  south  the  Xosa  tribes  enumerate  five  kinds 
of  doctors:  (1)  witch-doctors,  including  diviners 
and  prophets;  (2)  surgeons  or  bone-setters;  (3)  herb- 
doctors  ;  (4)  rain  -  doctors  ;  and  (5)  war -doctors. 
Except  the  last,  who  are  always  men,  they  may  be 
of  either  sex.  The  word  used  for  '  doctor '  among 
these  tribes  is  igqira,  perhaps  of  Hottentot  deriva- 
tion (Hewat,  Bantu  Folklore,  1905,  p.  27  ff.). 

Sickness  is  caused  by  the  manes,  or  by  fabulous  monstera,  or 
by  the  matjical  practices  o(  some  evil-disposed  person,  or  else  it 
is  'only  sickness  and  nothing  more.'  The  first  thing  when 
attacked  with  disease  is  to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  kinds  of 
sickness  it  belongs.  This  is  done  by  divination  ;  and  Che  diviner 
often  knows  or  can  divine  the  remedy.  In  cases  of  sickness 
declared  to  be  due  to  witchcraft,  the  next  step  is  to  divine,  or 
■  smell  out,'  the  sorcerer,  and  to  counteract  bis  magic.  '  The 
one  subject  that  all  Kahrs  are  agreed  upon,'  we  are  told  (and 
the  statement  is  true  of  the  whole  Bantu  race,  and  indeed  of 
all  peoples  in  their  stage  of  civilization),  '  is  the  reahty  of  magic. 
No  Kafir  in  his  senses  dreams  of  doubting  the  tremendous  power 
of  ma^'ic'  (Kidd,  The  Essential  Kafir,  1904,  p.  13y).  Magic  is 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  religion.  It  is  applied  to  everything. 
Xn  worship,  in  war,  at  birth,  at  marriage,  it  is  part  of  all  cere- 
monies. It  protects  the  cattle,  the  cultivated  grain  and  roots, 
the  lives  and  health  of  the  people.  It  is  performed  at  puberty, 
In  sickness,  on  a  journey.  By  magic,  rain  is  made  to  brmg  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  tliunaerstorms,  hail,  and  blighting 
droughts  are  averted.  All  these  are  beneficent  apphcations  of 
magic,  approved  by  public  opinion.  But  there  is  another  aspect 
of  magic.  The  power  that  can  work  good  can  work  evil.  Some 
of  the  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  a  war  are  intended  to  terrify 
Or  to  injure  the  enemy.  In  like  manner  an  evil-disposed  indi- 
vidual can  cause  misfortune,  sickness,  or  death  to  any  one  of 
whom  he  may  be  envious,  or  against  whom  he  may  have  a 
grudge  or  an  injury  to  avenge.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
namja  on  any  such  occasion  to  discover  the  witch.  On  every 
death  (at  any  rate,  on  the  death  of  every  wealthy  or  important 
person)  an  in<juest  is  held  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and,  if  deter- 
mined to  be  witchcraft,  tlieu  to  divine  the  criminal.  A  favourite 
method  of  divining  is  by  means  of  small  bones,  stones,  and  shells, 
which  are  used  as  dice.  According  as  they  fall  when  thrown 
by  the  diviner,  they  indicate  the  answer  to  the  questions  he 
puts.  The  diviner  is  generally  a  shrewd,  experienced  man,  who 
knows  how  to  attune  his  discoveries  to  the  exuectations  aud  the 


prejudices  of  his  clients.  The  penaHy  of  witchcraft  exercised 
a^'ainst  individuals  is  death  and  confiscation  to  the  chief  of  all 
the  otfender's  goods.  The  practice  of  'smelling  out,'  or  dis- 
covering, witches  is  therefore  profitable  to  the  ruler,  and  is, 
besides,  a  means  of  keeping  his  subjects  in  continual  fear  and 
subjection.  Its  result  has  very  often  been  so  disastrous,  and 
has  spread  so  much  misery,  devastation,  and  death  among  the 
tribes,  that  it  has  been  prohibited  in  all  the  British  colonies. 

(b)  Huuth-WRsiem  tribes. — The  Herero  medicine- 
men are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  (1)  witch- 
doctors proper  {onganga,  pi.  ozonganga),  who 
combine  the  professions  of  physician  and  poisoner  ; 

(2)  soothsayers  {ombuhe,  pi.  ozombuhe),  who  foretell 
the  outcome  of  political  action  by  the  inspection  of 
the  entrails  of  slaughtered  cattle ;  (3)  diviners 
{ombetere,  pi.  ozombetere).  These  last  are  called  in 
to  ascertain  the  person  who  has  caused  misfortune, 
disease,  or  evil  of  any  kind.  The  modus  operandi 
is  to  take  three  iron  beads  or  small  round  stones 
in  the  left  hand,  and  slowly  move  the  hand  up 
and  down.  From  the  way  in  which  the  beads 
arrange  themselves,  on  the  lines  of  the  hand  and 
the  fingers,  as  this  is  done,  the  diviner  arrives  at  hia 
conclusions.  The  medicine-man's  art  descends  from 
father  to  son,  or  if  there  be  no  son,  to  the  prac- 
titioner's younger  brothers,  to  whom  it  is  secretly 
taught.  Ordeals  are  not  in  use.  There  is  no 
order  of  priests  strictly  so  called.  The  father  of  a 
household  is  the  priest  of  his  ancestors  ;  he  offers 
the  sacrifices  and  prayers  (see  §  4). 

(c)  Northern  tribes. — It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned (§  4  (c))  that  the  priests  of  the  Banvoro  in 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  are  called,  equally  with 
the  ancestral  spirits  whose  worship  they  conduct, 
bachwezi.  They  combine  the  functions  of  priest, 
sorcerer,  and  witch-doctor,  and  each  clan  seems  to 
rejoice  in  one  such  accredited  otScial.  But  there 
are,  besides  these,  private  practitioners  in  black  or 
white  magic.  The  Bahima  aristocracy  have  a  pro- 
found belief  in  witchcraft.  The  country  of  Ankole 
used  to  be  continually  agitated  by  the  '  smelling- 
out '  of  witches  and  wizards,  and  their  execution. 
The  Hima  medicine-men  collect  a  certain  grass,  of 
which  they  make  hay.  This  hay  is  put  into  a  jar 
of  mead,  banana-wine,  or  sorghum-beer,  and  left 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  one  of  the  small  huts  or 
shrines  already  (§  4)  described.  The  liquor  is 
afterwards  removed,  and  drunk  as  a  medicine. 
The  medicine-men  also  make  little  oval-shaped 
or  cubical  pieces  of  wood,  over  which  they  mutter 
incantations,  and  then  sell  them  for  amulets, 
especially  to  persons  who  are  troubled  with  sick- 
ness or  bad  clreaius  (Johnston,  Uganda,  iL  588, 
632). 

Among  the  Baganda  the  priests  of  gods  and 
ancestral  spirits  were  termed  banuxndwa.  They 
wore  aprons  consisting  of  little  white  goat-skins, 
and  were  adonied  with  amulets.  They  were  also 
diviners.  If  a  man  was  travelling,  and  wished 
for  news  of  his  parents  and  his  wife,  he  went  to  the 
mandwa,  who,  furnished  with  his  nine  cowrj-  shells 
sewn  on  a  strip  of  leather,  would  with  this  strip 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  lling  it  before  him, 
and  then,  as  if  inspired,  would  reply  to  the  que'<- 
tions.  The  cross  was  employed  as  a  symbol  by  tht 
priests  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Besides  the  priests  there  were  three  classes  of 
'doctors'  in  Uganda,  viz.  (1)  niusawo,  a  physi- 
cian, skilled  in  herbs  and  the  treatment  of  ulcers, 
Wounds,  and  skin-diseases  ;  (2)  mulogo,  a  sorcerer  ; 

(3)  mwabutioa,  a  poisoner.  The  mulogo  is  reputed 
to  travel  about  at  night  sUak  naked,  a  disembodied 
spirit  at  all  events  m  some  le.spects,  and  in  his  own 
belief  as  well  as  in  that  of  otiiurs.  If  in  this  con- 
dition he  dance  at  midnight  before  a  banana 
plantation,  the  trees  will  wither  and  the  fruit 
shrivel.  He  is  .said  to  exercise  mesmeric  influence 
over  weak-miuded  people,  '  He  is  used  as  a  de- 
tective of  criminals  (presumably  a  '  smeller-out '), 
and  for  casting  love-charms  or  secretly  injuring  an 
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enemy.  He  is  often  confonnded  with  the  priest, 
and  carries  on  the  worship  of  spirits  (Johnston, 
op.  cit.  ii.  678,  670). 

The  Wa-yao  and  Mang'anja  seem  to  possess  no 
priests  as  a  special  order  in  whom  are  vested  the 
right  and  duty  of  approaching  the  higher  powers. 
As  already  mentioned  (§  4),  the  head  of  every 
family  oilers  the  praj'ers  and  sacrihces  to  his 
ancestors,  and  a  woman  is  often  set  apart  as 
prophetess  or  diviner.  The  iiisinnanga  practises 
as  a  physician,  using  simples  and  cliarms,  and  per- 
forming rough  surgical  operations.  The  diviner  or 
sorcerer  (mchisango)  determines  the  cause  of  disease, 
'  smells-out '  the  witch  who  has  produced  sickness 
or  misfortune,  and  generally  advises  (for  a  sub- 
stantial consideration)  any  clients  who  may  seek 
his  aid.  This  he  dues  ostensibly  by  inspecting  the 
contents  of  a  gourd  hlled  with  sticks,  bones,  claws, 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  so  forth,  much  in  the  way 
previously  described,  and  by  shaking  a  gourd- 
rattle  tilled  with  pebbles.  After  a  death  and  on 
other  occasions  an  inquiry  is  held.  The  diviner  is 
usually  a  woman.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
ceremony  she  proceeds,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
guard  of  armed  men,  to  the  place,  and  goes  through 
a  dance,  wherein  she  is  graduallj'  wrought  up  into 
a  more  or  less  delirious  condition,  and  is  then  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  masoka. 
Witches  are  believed  not  only  to  have  supernatural 
knowledge,  but  also  to  be  addicted  to  cannibalism. 
They  kill,  as  Hamlet's  father  was  killed,  by  instil- 
ling a  powerful  poison  into  the  ear  as  the  victim 
sleeps.  When  he  is  dead,  they  are  believed  to  hold 
midnight  orgies  and  eat  the  body.  The  person 
accused  of  witchcraft  is  required  to  undergo  the 
poison-ordeal,  which  is  rarely  refused,  everybody, 
of  course,  being  confident  of  innocence.  Sometimes 
it  is  administered  by  jiroxy,  the  recipient  being  a 
dog  or  a  fowl,  which  is  tied  to  the  accused.  In 
case  of  refusal  to  undergo  the  test,  the  alleged 
witch  used  to  he  burnt.  One  who  dies  under  the 
poison-ordeal  is  denied  the  ordinary  rites  of  sepul- 
ture (Macdonald,  chs.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  xv.).  Kain- 
makin^  is  practised,  but  there  is  no  professional 
class  of  rain-makers.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
the  ceremonial  clearing-out  of  wells  by  women,  as 
among  the  Baronga,  is  a  rain-charm.  Mpambe  is 
supplicated  for  rain.  In  an  account  given  by  a 
missionary  of  one  such  ceremony,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  taken  as  representative,  the  leading  part 
was  taken  by  the  chiefs  sister,  who  occupies  an 
important  position  in  the  tribe.  After  prayer  and 
dancing,  '  a  large  jar  of  water  was  brought  and 
placed  before  the  chief ;  first  Mbudzi  (his  sister) 
washed  her  hands,  arms,  and  face  ;  then  water  was 
poured  over  lier  by  anotlier  woman  ;  then  all  the 
women  rushed  forward  with  calabaslies  in  their 
hands,  and,  dipping  them  into  the  jar,  threw  the 
water  into  the  air,  with  loud  cries  and  wild 
gesticulations.'  Amulets  and  '  medicine  '  of  diller- 
ent  kinds  are  used  for  various  purposes,  offensive 
and  defensive — for  protection  against  thieves, 
against  crocodiles  and  otiier  fierce  animals,  to 
assist  hunters,  warriors,  thieves,  and  so  forth  ;  and 
objects  are  buried  to  bewitch,  or  at  least  they  are 
discovered  by  diviners  in  the  process  of  'smclling- 
out.'  These  practices,  however,  otter  no  striking 
peculiarity  (Werner,  56,  76,  80). 

Among  the  Warundi  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
family  acts  as  priest  of  the  manes.  Other  objects  of 
worship  are  served  by  special  priests.  The  chief  of 
these  is  Kiranga.  As  we  have  seen  (p.  359'),  his 
priest  may  he  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  who  is  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  divinity,  and  is  held  to  be 
inspired  by  him.  A  kiranga  is  made  in  one  or 
other  of  three  ways:  (1)  by  inheritance  ;  ('2)  by 
being  struck  by  lightning  ;  or  (3)  by  inspiration  or 
possession  during  the  adoration  of  tue  sacred  spear. 


Di\'ination  is  practised  by  professors  of  the  art 
biiuilar  to  those  among  other  Bantu  tribes.  The 
belief  in  witchcraft  presents  no  special  features. 
When  sickness  occurs,  a  medicine-man  is  called  in 
to  counteract  the  sorcery,  though  various  vegetable 
remedies  are  known,  as  well  as  bleeding  and  cautery. 
Ordeals  (red-hot  iron  or  boiling  water)  are  resorted 
to  in  order  to  discover  the  ^\itch.  The  dead  bodies 
of  such  as  are  convicted  of  sorcery  are  left  unburied. 
The  Awemba  king  was  the  chief  priest  of  the 
milungu  and  of  his  ancestors,  though  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ritual  was  generally  left  to  the 
basing'anga  (pi.  of  sing'anga),  who  formed  the 
regular  priesthood.  '  Their  main  function  was  to 
interpret  the  will  of  the  milungu  and  the  mipashi 
(p.  SSS*"),  and  to  combat  the  evil  enchantments  of  the 
sorcerers.  They  named  children  at  birth,  superin- 
tended the  sacrifices,  tended  the  sick,  and  charmed 
away  diseases  by  divination  and  their  amulets'  (JAI 
xxxvi.  155).  Their  office  was  not  hereditary.  Mostof 
the  old  people  claimed  to  be  basing'anga,  by  virtue  of 
their  position  as  the  oldest  mem  bers  of  the  family. 
There  is  a  class  of  women  who  assert  that  they  are 

Possessed  by  some  dead  chief.  They  hold  what  may 
e  described  as  stances  at  times,  and  are  regarded 
with  great  veneration.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
sorcery  is  an  article  of  belief.  The  waloshi  (wizards 
or  sorcerers)  are  reputed  to  compass,  by  means  of 
black  arts  and  powerful  '  medicines,'  the  death  of 
anybody  who  comes  under  their  ban.  They  and 
they  alone  worship  the  vibanda  (p.  359''),  who  impart 
to  them  instructions,  'medicines,'  and  power  to 
change  into  predatory  wild  beasts.  Wizard*  are 
sometimes  possessed  by  vibanda  (JAI,  loc.  cit.). 

(d)  Western  tribes.  —  Turning  to  the  Western 
tribes,  we  have  already  mentioned  the  nganga  in 
treating  of  the  nail-fetishes  (p.  ZQV').  The  other  rin- 
ganga  (pi.  of  nganga) — at  any  rate,  among  the  BavUi 
— form  a  hierarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  king. 
Some  of  them  are  attached  to  special  divinities  or 
sacred  groves.  As  might  be  expected,  many  of 
them  officiate  not  merely  as  priests,  but  also  as 
physicians  ;  for  disease  and  misfortunes  of  all  sorts 
are  held  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  due  to  more  than 
what  we  call  natural  causes.  The  nganga,  there- 
fore, treats  the  sick,  and,  like  his  brethren  among 
otlier  branches  of  the  Bantu  race,  provides  pre- 
ventive '  medicines '  intended  to  avert  danger  from 
witchcraft,  \\eajions,  wild  beasts,  and  other  possible 
fatalities.  He  also  divines  the  origin  and  remedy 
for  sickness,  the  wizard  who  has  caused  it,  and 
many  other  matters  connected  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  his  clients.  On  the  death  of  the  kmg,  the 
nganga  mptiku,  or  chief  diviner,  decides  by  the  aid 
of  a  magical  mirror,  in  case  of  doubt,  which  of  the 
eligible  oliildren  of  the  roj'al  princesses  is  to  be  the 
new  king.  Certain  of  the  zinganga  officiate  in  the 
administration  of  ordeals.  In  so  far  as  these  ordeals 
are  distinguishable  from  other  methods  of  divina- 
tion, they  may  be  described  as  the  taking  of 
powdered  bark  of  the  Ukasa  (tree)  or  the  Bundu 
(herb),  or  passing  of  hot  knives  across  the  palms 
and  calves  of  the  accused.  Some  of  the  Upper 
Congo  tribes  are  said  to  be  happy  enough  to  be 
destitute  of  any  ordeal  for  witchcraft,  and  indeed 
of  any  nganga. 

7.  Supreme  Being.  Nature-spirits. — (o)  Central 
and  U.K.  tribes. — The  must  obscure  and  difficult 
question  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  Bantu 
is  whether  they  have  any  belief  in  a  Supreme  God, 
a  Creator,  an  overruling  Providence.  Confining 
our  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  Central  and 
South-eastern  tribes,  we  may  say  without  fear  of 
contia(iiction  that  the  notion  of  creation  is  foreign 
to  their  minds.  As  they  dwelt  on  a  great  continent, 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  heaven  and  earth  never 
entered  tlieir  thou'dits.  Concerning  the  origin  of 
men  and  of  animals,  they  were  not  wholly  devoid 
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of  specalation.  The  Zulus  speak  of  Unkulunkulu 
as  the  first  of  men,  the  man  wlio  in  some  way 
brought  men  into  existence.  But  they  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  how  he  did  so.  He  himself  is 
said  to  have  sprung  out  of  a  bed  of  reeds.  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  that  this  expression  is  to  be  taken 
literally.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  he  begat 
men,  or  that  he  made  them  out  of  a  reed.  Others 
thought  he  had  dug  them  up  or  split  them  out  of  a 
stone.  The  word  Unkulunktilu  simply  means  the 
most  remote  ancestor  kno^\'n  to  a  tribe  or  a  clan. 
Every  clan  has  its  own  Unkulunkulu,  and  the 
word  is  ordinarily  used  as  equivalent  indifferently 
to  our  '  great-great-grandfather '  and  '  greatgreat- 
grandmother '  (compare  the  nkulu  of  the  Bavili, 
pp.  360'',  361'').  Uthlanga  is  another  name  fre- 
quently cited  as  that  of  a  Zulu  creator.  The  word 
means  a  reed,  and  is  metaphorically  used  for  a 
source  of  being.  Thus  a  father  is  described  as  the 
Uthlanga  of  his  children,  from  which  they  stooled 
or  broke  off  as  the  offsets  from  a  reed.  Unkulu- 
nkulu, in  the  sense  of  First  Man,  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  begotten  men  by  Uthlanga  ;  in  such  a  case 
Uthlanga  is  regarded  as  his  wife.  Umdabuko  (from 
vkudabuka,  '  to  be  broken  off')  is  a  third  expression, 
sometimes  used  in  a  personal  sense  as  '  the  lord  or 
chief  who  gives  life,'  and  identified  with  Uthlanga. 

Nor  have  the  Zulus  any  belief  in  a  personal, 
supreme,  overruling  Providence.  There  are  tradi- 
tions of  a  lord,  or  chief,  in  heaven.  Bishop 
Callaway,  however,  after  a  most  patient  inquiry, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  native  mind 
there  is  hardly  any  notion  of  Deity,  if  any  at  all, 
wrapt  up  in  their  sayings  about  a  heavenly  chief. 
'When  [this  expression]  is  applied  to  God,  it  is 
simply  the  result  of  [Christian]  teaching.  Among 
themselves  he  is  not  regarded  as  the  Creator,  nor 
fUB  the  Preserver  of  Men,  but  as  a  power'  (Calla- 
way, op.  cit.  124).  The  result  of  M.  Junod's 
inquiries  among  the  allied  tribe  ot  tL<j  Baronga  is 
to  the  same  effect.  The  problem  of  creation  does 
not  trouble  the  Ronga  mind.  But  the  word  TUo, 
'  Heaven,'  ordinarily  applied  to  the  sky,  embraces  a 
much  vaguer,  vaster,  but  quite  embryonic  notion. 
As  such  it  means  a  place,  and  more  than  a  place, 
a  power  which  manifests  itself  in  thunder  or  in 
portents  such  as  twins.  It  is  called  '  Lord,'  but  is 
regarded  for  the  most  part  as  essentially  im- 
personal. 

(6)  Central  tribes. — The  religious  beliefs  of  the 
inland  tribes  have  never  been  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry so  systematic  and  minute  as  that  to  which 
Callaway  subjected  the  beliefs  of  the  Zulus.  But 
the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  concerning  the 
Basuto  and  the  Bechuana  is  to  the  same  effect. 
There  is  a  word  common  to  these  and  other  tribes 
of  the  interior  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
missionaries  to  translate  '  God. '  It  was  adopted 
many  years  ago  before  the  native  ideas  were  fully 
understood  ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  displace  it, 
although,  as  it  turns  out,  it  was  an  unfortunate 
choice.  That  word  is,  in  its  Sechuana  form, 
Morimo.  It  means  a  ghost  or  disembodied  spirit, 
and  it  has  a  strong  flavour  of  malevolence. 

'  Morimo,'  says  Moffat,  '  to  those  who  knew  anything  about  it, 
hftd  been  represented  as  a  malevolent  seio  or  thing.*  Arbousset 
declares  :  '  All  the  blacks  whom  I  have  known  are  atheists,  but 
it  would  not  be  ditticult  to  find  amongst  them  some  thei:jtH.' 
This  seems  contradictory.  What  he  probably  means  is  that 
Individuals  might  be  found,  though  he  had  not  met  them,  who 
had  a  vague  speculative  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  He  goes 
on:  "Their  atheiem,  however,  does  not  prevent  their  being 
extremely  superstitious,  or  from  rendering  a  kind  of  worship  to 
their  ancestors,  whom  they  call  Bariiiw,  or  in  the  singular 
Morimo'  (Arbousset,  39).  Barimo  beyond  doubt  means  the 
ancestral  manes.  A  phrase  for  dying  is  'going  to  Barimo.'  A 
lunatic,  or  one  delirious  or  talking  foolishly,  in  called  Barimo, 
that  is,  one  posst-SM.'il  by  one  or  more  of  the  manej.  There  is 
another  plural  of  Von'rno,  namely,  Meriino,  which  is  often  trans- 
lated '  gods,"  and  which  is  the  word  used  in  the  Sesuto  phrase 
abore_ cited  (5  4)  for  cattle.  In  tbs  tongue  of  the  Bavenda  the  word 
Modzimo,  which  is  a  dialectic  form  of  Moritno,  means  '  nothing 


else  but  the  totality  of  the  good  seals  of  their  ancestors,  who  hkT% 
not  been  valoi  [maleficent  sorcerers],  with  the  founder  of  their 
tribe  Oj^  head,  and  the  ruling  chief  as  living  representative 
Besides  this  Modzitno,  of  which  the  plural  is  Vadzimo  [corre- 
sponding to  Barimo\,  meaning  the  single  souls  of  their  ancestors, 
they  also  have  Medzimo  [corresponding  to  Merimo],  another 
plural  of  Modzimo,  which  denotes  the  many  objects  on  earth 
which  have  been  made  the  visible  representative  of  the  ancestors 
of  each  dan  and  family.'  Among  these  Medziirw  are  enumerated 
'  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  or  weapons  and  tools  of  old  dead  ancestors.' 
*  Even  shrubs,  flowers,  or  rushes,'  we  ore  told,  '  may  be  created 
Medzimo'  (J  A I  xxxv.  378  f.). 

Besides  the  Modzimo,  the  Bavenda  are  said  to 
have  a  dim  idea  of  a  Creator,  whom  they  call 
Kosana,  and  who  no  longer  interferes  with  the 
att'airs  of  the  world.  He  has  left  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  another  divinity  named  Ralowiraba, 
who  is  the  rewarder  of  good  and  the  punisher  of 
evil.  Ralowiraba  is  much  feared,  and  in  everyday 
life  the  people  pray  to  him,  though  the  two  annual 
sacrilices  at  ploughing  and  at  harvest,  and  sacrifices 
ordered  b}'  the  witch-doctors  on  account  of  illness 
or  calamities,  are  offered  exclusively  to  Modzimo. 
There  is  a  third  deity  named  Thovela,  the  protector 
of  pregnant  women  and  unborn  children,  and  of  the 
stranger  and  visitor  travelling  through  the  country. 
The  Bavenda  have  a  tradition  that  they  are  immi- 
grants into  the  Transvaal  from  another  country. 
Their  language  points  to  their  affinity  with  the 
peoples  of  the  Great  Lakes,  though  it  has  been 
thought  that  they  came  from  the  Lower  Congo 
(16.  378,  3G.5).  The  belief  in  the  gods  just  men- 
tioned is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  more 
southerly  tribes,  and  it  seems  to  need  more  ex- 
tended inquiry.  All  attributions,  for  example,  to 
savage  and  barbarous  peoples  of  belief  in  a  god  who 
dispenses  rewards  and  punishments  after  death  are 
to  be  received  with  great  caution.  Such  state- 
ments are  generally  foreign  to  their  religious  ideas, 
and  on  close  examination  are  discovered  to  be 
founded  on  a  misapprehension. 

(c)  South-wettern  tribes. — The  Herero  word  used 
by  the  missionaries  to  translate  '  God '  is  Mukuru 
— a  choice  as  unfortunate  as  the  others  we  have 
noted,  since  it  is  the  same  word  as  that  used  for  a 
deceased  father  or  person  of  importance  who  has 
attained  quasidivme  honours.  When  the  Hereroa 
entered  what  is  now  German  territory,  they  found 
in  possession  of  the  country,  besides  the  Bushmen, 
a  people  called  the  Ovambo,  or  Hill  Damaras. 
Concerning  the  Ovambo  little  is  known.  They 
are,  unlike  the  Hereros,  a  peaceful  and  retiring 
people,  and  are  probably  earlier  Bantu  immigrants 
considerably  mingled  with  Hottentot  blood.  In 
common  with  the  Ovambo,  the  Hereros  have  a 
word,  Kalunga  or  Karunga,  which  seems  to  be 
etyraologioally  related  to  the  Zulu  word  Unkulun- 
kulu. Kalunga  is  said  to  be  the  name  among  the 
Ovambo  of  a  mythical  being  who  gives  fertility 
to  the  fields,  and  kills  only  very  bad  people.  He 
has,  according  to  Ovambo  tradition,  a  wife  named 
Musisi,  and  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy.  He 
lives  in  the  ground  near  the  chief  village.  In  one 
tale  it  is  related  liuw  he  came  up  from  the  earth 
and  'created'  from  uuna  ('little  thiiiiis')  which  he 
set  up  three  couples,  the  ancestors  uf  the  Ovambo, 
the  Bushmen,  and  the  Hereros.  His  residence  in 
the  ground,  and  the  fact  that  the  word  tnusisi  is 
the  singular  of  aasisi,  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
^oint  to  his  being  a  deified  ancestor.  This  identi- 
fication is  the  more  probable  if  it  be  the  fact, 
as  reported  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  that  the 
Hereros  hold  Alukuru,  Musisi,  and  Karunga  to  be 
one  and  the  s;ime.  Yet,  according  to  another  mis- 
sionary, Karunga  is  to  be  distinguished  from  th« 
ovakuru,  and  never  was  a  human  being.  On  the 
whole,  the  same  vagueness  and  uncertainty  on  these 
subjects  as  in  the  case  of  the  Central  and  South- 
eastern tribes  is  characteristic  of  the  Ovambo  and 
Hereros.     Their  practical  interest  is  centred  in 
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tha  ovakuru,  to  whom  alone  tbey  offer  sacrifice, 
though  the  Hereros  sometimes  cry  to  Karunfra  for 
help  in  danger,  and  on  the  occasion  uf  a  violent 
thunderstorm  they  pray  to  Karunga  and  Musisi  to 
go  away  and  flasli  into  the  animals  of  the  tield  and 
into  the  trees.  According  to  their  legend  of  origin, 
the  human  race  is  to  be  traced  to  a  tree  called 
Omumborombonga,  near  Ondonga,  out  of  which  a 
man  and  woman  came  in  the  beginning  {S.  Afr.  F. 
L.  Journ.  i.  67,  ii.  88  ff.). 

[d)  Northern  tribes. — Br.  Bleek,  whose  etymology 
has  been  generally  accepted,  connects  with  Kal- 
unga  and  Unkulunkulu  a  word  we  have  already 
found  in  use  among  several  of  the  Northern  tribes, 
and  translated  by  the  missionaries  as  '  God.'  That 
word,  Mulungu,  is  applied  by  the  Wa-yao  'to  the 
human  lisoka  (p.  358*)  when  regarded  as  an  object 
of  worship  or  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  spirit-world. 
But  it  is  also  used  to  denote  that  spirit-world  in 
general  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  aggregate 
of  the  spirits  of  all  the  dead.  The  plural  form  of 
the  word  is  rarely  heard,  unless  when  the  allusion 
is  made  to  the  souls  in  their  individualities.  .  .  . 
The  untaught  Yao  refuses  to  assign  to  it  any  idea 
of  being  or  personality.  It  is  to  him  more  a  (juality 
or  faculty  of  the  human  nature  whose  signifacation 
he  has  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  spirit- 
world.  .  .  .  Yet  the  Yao  approaches  closely  to  the 
idea  of  personality  and  a  personal  being  when  he 
speaks  of  what  Mnlungu  has  done  and  is  doing. 
It  is  Mulungu  who  made  the  world  and  man  and 
animals.  ,  .  .  Muluntju  is  also  regarded  as  the 
agent  in  anything  mysterious.  "  It's  Mulungu  "  is 
the  Yao  exclamation  on  being  shown  anything 
that  is  beyond  the  range  of  his  understanding. 
When  it  thunders  Mulungu  is  speaking ;  and  the 
rainbow  is  Mulungu's  bow.  Mulungu  is  sometimes 
represented  as  as.signing  to  the  spirits  their  various 
places  in  the  spirit-world.  He  arranges  them  in 
rows  or  tiers.  If,  however,  we  consider  the  various 
applications  of  the  name  and  the  usages  connected 
with  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  Zulu  Unkulu- 
nkulu and  the  Ronga  Tilo,  we  are  compelled  to  the 
inference  that  there  is  a  very  small  element  of 
personality  in  it.  It  is  vague,  and  essentially 
impersonal.  When  a  missionary  endeavoured  by 
means  of  it  to  convey  to  a  Yao  the  idea  of  a 
personal  God,  such  as  Christians  entertain,  the 
heathen  beginning  to  grasp  the  idea  spoke  of  Che 
Mulungu  (Mr.  God  !),  as  if  without  the  personal 
prefix  it  meant  something  quite  dift'erent  to  him 
{JAI  ixxii.  94  ;  Macdonald,  i.  67). 

The  Mang'anja  are  acquainted  with  the  word 
Mulungu,  which  in  their  dialect  is  Morungo.  But 
the  word  they  generally  use  for  the  same  con- 
ception is  Mparnbe.  Mpainbe  is  invoked  for  rain. 
In  some  parts  the  word  is  reported  as  meaning 
thunder,  and  sometimes  lightning.  Among  the 
tribes  of  the  coast  Muungu  or  Mulungu  seems  to 
mean  '  Heaven,'  and  thus  to  correspond  with  the 
Ronga  Tilo  (Krapf,  Suakili  Diet.,  Lond.  1882,  s.v.). 
Molonka,  which  ajipears  to  be  the  same  word,  is 
the  name  given  by  the  Batonga  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zambesi  to  that  river  (Thomas,  Eleven  Years 
in  Central  S.  Africa,  377). 

The  use  of  the  word  Mulungu  by  the  Warundi 
and  Awemba  has  been  explained  in  §  4.  The 
latter  people  acknowledge  but  do  not  worship  a 
vague  Deing,  in  some  sense  supreme,  called  I.eza. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  judge  of  the  dead,  dividing 
them  into  vibanda,  or  evil  spirits,  and  mipa.ihi,  or 
good  spirits.  This  recalls  the  Yao  representation 
of  Mulungu  as  arranging  the  dead  in  tiers.  Pro- 
bably neitner  statement  is  indigenous  to  the  Bantu 
mind.  The  name  of  Leza  is  invoked  only  in  bless- 
ing or  in  cursing ;  but  the  ordeal  which  a  man 
accused  of  witchcraft  or  other  serious  crime  is 
required  to  undergo  is  said  to  be  regarded  as  an 


appeal  to  Leza.  In  any  case  he  U  not  anthropo- 
morphic, and  receives  no  direct  worship  ;  he  is 
little  if  anything  more  than  a  name. 

Further  still  to  the  north  the  Bahima  have  no 
clear  idea  of  an  overruling  God.  It  is  said  indeed 
that  they  have  a  name  for  God ;  but  such  name  is 
apjiarently  associated  only  with  the  sky,  the  rain, 
and  the  thunderstorm.  Whether  the  Baganda  re- 
cognized any  Supreme  Being  is  at  least  doubtful. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  Northern  tribes  that,  while  among 
none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  there,  any  more 
than  among  the  Central  and  Southern  tribes,  a  de- 
finite idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  polytheism.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  tribes 
recognize  and  have  entered  into  relations  of  worship 
with  beings  so  much  above  mankind,  either  living 
in  the  flesh  or  in  the  state  of  disembodied  spirits, 
that  they  may  fairly  be  described  as  gods  (see  §  4). 
Whetlier  these  gods  have  been  developed,  as  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  and  others  think,  from  ancestral 
manes,  or  owe  their  origin  to  local  spirits,  or  to 
vaster,  more  vaguely  conceived  nature-spirits,  is  a 
very  didiiult  question. 

(c)  Western  tribes. — Nature-spirits  at  all  events 
seem  to  jilay  their  part  in  the  religion  of  the 
Western  tribes.  We  nave  seen  (§  4)  that  localized 
spirits  are  commonly  known. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  Bavili  (if  we  may 
trust  Mr.  Dennett's  exposition  in  his  book,  At  the 
Baek  uf  the  Blaek  Muns  Mind),  the  world  as  con- 
ceived by  them  is  tilled  with  Bnkiei  Bad  (pi.  of 
Nkici  Ci).  Tliis  phrase  he  translates  as  'speaking 
powers  on  earth.'  To  these  Bakici  Baci  a  number 
of  sacred  groves,  which  are  known  by  their  various 
names,  are  dedicated.  Various  kinds  of  trees  and 
animals  are  al.so  held  sacred,  or  Bakici  Baci.  All 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  and  the  rivers  are  in 
addition  reckoned  sacred,  and  the  representatives 
of  all  the  (lill'erent  familii^s  owning  sacred  ground 
within  the  kingdom  are  Bakici  Baci.  One  of  the 
titles  of  the  king  is  Nkici  Ci  ;  and  he  is  said  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ])rodu(t  and  final  efl'ect  of  the 
Bakici  Baci.  Certain  of  the  Bakici  Baci,  such  as 
Xikamaci,  the  north  wind,  and  others,  besides  the 
king,  are  regarded  as  living  beings  and  are  pro- 
pitiated. But,  speaking  generally,  they  are  not 
objects  of  worship — still  less  actual  gods.  They 
may  be  vaguely  recognized  as  '  powers ' ;  they  are 
rather,  it  would  seetn,  sacred  categories,  in  which 
practically  everything  (including  many  things  that 
to  us  are  mere  abstractions)  is  included. 

They  are  said  to  be  the  personal  attributes  or 
manifestations  of  Nzambi.  Over  the  concept  of 
Nzambi,  however,  no  little  obscurity  hangs.  The 
name  is  found  under  various  forms  among  all  the 
Western  Bantu,  and  perhaps  even  among  the 
true  Negroes  to  the  north  01  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Its  meaning  is  quite  unknown.  A  wider  know- 
ledge of  Bantu  philology  is  required  to  interpret 
it  tlian  is  possessed  by  anybody  who  has  hitherto 
guessed  at  it.  Among  the  South-western  tribe  of 
the  Hereros,  Ndyambi  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
Karunga,  already  discussed.  By  the  Barotse, 
Nyainbe  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  sun, 
sometimes  regarded  more  vaguely  as  a  kind  of 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  progenitor  by  a  female 
being  of  the  animals  and  man.  Concerning  the 
Mpongwe  our  information  is  contradictory.  Dr. 
Nassau  represents  the  people  as  speaking  of  Njambi 
as  tlieir  father,  and  attributing  to  him  the  making 
of  things  in  general.  They  sujipose  him  to  exist 
from  nn  indefinite  time  past,  and  to  have  made 
some  spirits,  but  not  necessarily  all.  Those  whom 
he  lias  made  live  with  him  in  ^fiambi's  Town.  Dr. 
Nassau,  however,  quotes  an  earlier  missionary  who 
refers  to  Onyambe  as  hateful  and  wicked,  and  as 
only  one  of  two  spirits  associated  under  '  God '  in 
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the  goremment  of  the  world,  but  apparently  with 
very  little  inflnence.  The  Fans,  near  neighbours 
of  the  Mpongwe,  are  reported  to  believe  in  a 
nnmber  of  gods  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Nzame, 
or  Anyambi,  the  Father  who  made  or  begat  all 
things.  But  the  accounts  given  by  the  missionaries 
vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  OUT  information,  to  be  sure  of  the  exact 
status  of  the  'god'  in  question.  In  any  case  he 
has  long  ago  deserted  the  world,  and  is  indifferent 
to  human  wants  and  sufferings.  On  the  Upper 
Congo,  Njambe  figures  as  only  one  of  four  seem- 
ingly equal  beings.  He  is  the  author  of  death, 
sickness,  and  evils  of  all  kinds  ;  Libanza,  another 
of  the  four,  being  called  '  Creator.'  On  the  Lower 
Congo  two  beings  are  spoken  of :  Nzambi  and 
Nzambi  Mpungu.  The  latter  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  superior  to  the  former,  who  is  sometimes 
called  his  daughter,  sometimes  his  wife,  and 
sometimes  is  a  male  undergod.  Nzambi,  as  a 
female  being,  is  the  subject  of  many  legends.  She 
is  always  '  spoken  of  as  the  "  mother,"  generally  of 
a  beautiful  daughter,  or  as  a  great  princess  calling 
all  the  animals  about  her  to  some  great  meeting,  or 
palaver  ;  or  as  a  poor  woman  carrying  a  thirsty  or 
hungry  infant  on  her  back,  begging  for  food,  who 
then  reveals  herself  and  punishes  those  who  refused 
her  drink  or  food  by  drowning  them,  or  by  re- 
warding with  great  and  rich  presents  those  who 
have  given  her  child  drink.  Animals  and  people 
refer  their  palavers  to  her  as  judge'  (Dennett, 
Fjort,  2).  Mr.  Dennett  has,  however,  in  a  more 
recent  work  given  a  different  >  ersion  of  Nzambi. 
According  to  this,  Nzambi  is  the  abstract  idea, 
the  cause.  'From  the  abstract  Nzambi  proceed 
Nzambi  Mpungu,  Nzambi  Ci,  and  Kici.'  N/Ambi 
Mpungu  is  '  God  Almighty,  the  father  God  who 
dwells  in  the  heavens  and  is  the  guardian  of  the 
fire ' ;  Nzambi  Ci  is  '  God  the  essence,  the  God  on 
earth,  the  great  princess,  the  mother  of  all  the 
animals,  the  one  who  promises  her  daughter  to  the 
animal  who  shall  bring  her  the  fire  from  heaven,' 
the  Nzambi,  in  short,  of  his  earlier  account  ;  Kici  is 
'the  mysterious  inherent  quality  in  things  that 
causes  the  Bavili  to  fear  and  respect.'  Mr.  Den- 
nett proceeds  to  say  that  '  it  is  not  unnatural  that, 
one  of  the  personalities  of  Zambi  being  Kici,  his 
powers  (or  perhaps  attributes)  are  called  Bakici 
Baci,  the  speaking  powers  on  earth,  and  that  their 
product  or  final  effect  is  Nkici'ci  (Kici  on  earth), 
one  of  the  tribes  of  tlie  king  Maluango'  (Black 
Man's  Mind,  105,  166).  Elsewhere,  however,  he 
makes  Nyarabi  (to  which  he  attaches  the  same 
meaning  as  to  Nzambi)  the  nephew  of  Bunzi,  the 
South  Wind,  and  one  of  the  Bakici  Baci,  while  ad- 
mitting that  '  some  people  call  God  Nyambi  instead 
of  Nzambi'  (ib,  116).  This  agrees  more  nearly 
with  Bastian's  account.  He  represents  Nzambi  as 
a  family  fetish,  originally  descended  from  Bunzi, 
the  Father  and  Mother  of  All,  a  local  fetish  or 
divinity  of  Moanda.  It  is,  however,  a  fetish  of 
high  rank,  since  special  powers  for  the  consecration 
of  other  fetishes  are  assigned  to  it.  It  seems,  in 
fact,  to  be  the  royal  fetish  ;  for  pork  is  the  oninda 
of  all  its  worshippers,  and  pork,  as  we  know,  is 
forbidden  to  the  roj'al  family.  When  a  woman 
becomes  pregnant  she  is  required  to  appear  before 
Nzambi,  in  order  tliat  the  nganga  inspired  by  the 
fetish  may  formally  declare  her  condition,  paint 
her,  and  put  a  girdle  round  her  as  an  amulet  for 
easy  delivery.  Not  until  then  is  she  permitted 
to  mention  the  fact  of  her  pregnancy  (Bastian, 
Loango-Kuste,  i.  175,  173). 

On  the  whole,  we  may  probably  conclude  that 
the  Western  tribes  have  deieloped  the  belief  in 
'a  relatively  Supreme  Being,'  to  use  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  phrase,  to  a  point  at  which,  though  still 
va^e,  it  does  embrace  the  idea  of  the  author  of 


the  present  condition  of  the  world  as  they  know  it, 
and  that  of  a  far-away,  somnolent  and  indifferent 
overlord,  whose  government  is  exercised  by  inferior 
and  practically  independent  chiefs,  comparable  with 
the  subordinate  chiefs  of  a  Bantu  realm.  These, 
the  real  powers  with  which  mankind  comes  into 
contact,  are  not  arranged  in  any  system  intelligible 
to  us  from  our  present  information.  They  com- 
prise all  the  personal  beings  imagined  to  infest  the 
native's  environment,  whether  unseen  or  attached 
to  a  'fetish,'  or  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  including  a  vast  variety  of  more  or  less 
vaguely  conceived  nature-spirits.  Unless  secured 
to  a  protective  fetish,  or  unless  ancestral  spirits, 
their  activity  is  dreaded  as  at  all  events  primarily 
hostile.  Even  their  favour  is  of  a  very  precarious 
description,  easily  lost  by  the  neglect,  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  of  offerings  or  of  some  orunda. 

Conclusion. — Bantu  religion  thus  divides  into 
two  great  branches.  The  religion  of  the  roving 
and  warlike  tribes  of  the  centre  and  south  of  the 
continent  is  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  worship  of 
ancestors.  That  of  the  more  settled  and  agri- 
cultural tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  west 
of  the  continent  is  a  mingled  worship  of  nature- 
spirits  and  ancestors.  Partly  corresponding  with 
this  division  is  the  distribution  of  the  names  Un- 
kulunkulu  and  Nzambi.  Neither  of  these  names 
has  been  reported  from  the  north-eastern  region, 
which  was  the  centre  of  distribution  of  the  Bantu 
peoples.  The  one  has  been  developed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent  among  the  ancestor- 
worshipping  tribes  ;  the  other  on  the  western  side 
among  the  tribes  acknowledging  nature-spirits  and 
paying  worship  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  manes. 
But,  whereas  the  former  do  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  attach  a  definite  personal  concept  to  Un- 
kulunkulu  or  its  etymological  variants,  Nzambi, 
on  the  other  hand,  among  the  Western  tribes,  does 
seem  to  convey  a  person.al  meaning,  and  is  the 
subject  of  many  mythological  stories.  It  has  been 
suggested  with  probability  that  these  two  names, 
with  the  two  different  types  of  mental  and 
religious  evolution  which  they  mark,  indicate 
separate  streams  of  emigration  by  distinct  branches 
of  the  Bantu  race.  But  whether  the  distinction 
had  arisen  before  these  two  branches  parted  com- 
pany, or  how  far  the  evolution  was  helped  or 
hindered  by  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  habits  consequently  acquired  by  tlie  people,  and 
theinfluenceof  other  races,  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

LiTERATTRB. — Our  information  with  re^fard  to  nearly  all  the 
Bantu  peoples  is  of  a  fragmentary  description.  Those  best 
known  to  us  are  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the 
central  plateau  of  South  Africa  and  the  coast-fringe  from 
Dela!;oa  Bay  southwards.  In  the  following  list  no  attempt 
is  made  to  e'numerat*  more  than  the  principal  works  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  our  kiiowled'.;e  of  the  customs  and  religion 
of  the  Bantu.  Incidental  contributions  of  value  are  often  to 
be  found  in  other  writings  by  missionaries,  travellers,  and 
administrators. 

I.  SoOTB-EASTERN  TBTBES:  John  Madean.  A  Compendium 
of  Kajir  Laws  and  Customs,  Cape  Town,  1S66  [iuteiuied  for 
use  in  the  courts  of  Britisli  KalTraria] ;  H.  Callaway, 
Nursery  Tales,  Traditions  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus,  Ix>iidon, 
ISoS,  also  Religious  System  of  the  A  maztUu,  London,  1S70  [both 
fraj^meiits,  but  of  the  highest  value] ;  Henri  Junod,  Let 
BaruU'ja,  Neuchatel,  1S9S  [the  only  systematic  monograph 
on  any  of  the  tribes  hitherto  published)' ;  Report  of  the  Cape 
Government  Conuniasion  on  Native  Laws  and  Customs,  Oapo 
Town,  18S3. 

II.  Central  tribes  -.  General  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  writings  of  the  missionaries:  Moffat,  Stissionary  Laboura 
in  S.  Africa,  London,  1S42  ;  Campbell,  Travels  in  South  Africa, 
3  vols.,  Lond.  1815-22;  Casalis,  Les  Bassoutos,  Paris,  1859 
(Eng.  tr.  London,  ISfll);  Merensky,  Beitrdge  zur  Eenntnitt 
Sud-Afrikas,  Berlin,  1376  ;  Mackenzie,  Ten  Years  North  of 
the  Orange  River,  Edinburgh.  1871,  Day-Daren  in  Dark  Places, 
London.  18S4,  Austral  Africa.  2  vols.,  16.  1887;  Thomas, 
Eleven  Years  in  Central  S.  Africa.  London,  1872;  Arbonsset 
and  Daumas,  Eiploratory  Tour,  Cape  Town,  1846,  and  others, 
and  of  numerous  explorers. 

\U.  SouTH-'^KSTr.nv  tribes :  Andersson,  Lake  Ngami: 
Explorations  and  Diiicoveries  during  four  Years'  Wanderingsin 
the   Wilds  of  South-wetUrn  Africa,  Loudon,  1S68;   Edwar* 
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Dmnnertf  Zton  Rechte  der  n^rero,  Berlin,  1006  [a  juridical 
treatise  bj  a  German  offlcUI] ;  articles  od  the  Herero  and  Ovambo 
by  German  misaion&nea  in  the  Soulh  A/rican  Folk- Lon  Journal, 
Cape  Town,  IbTft-lhtoO. 

IV,  SoHTHERS  THIBES:  SiT  Harry  H.  Johnston,  Tiu 
Uganda  ProUctorate,  2  vola^  London,  1902,  also  Britiith  Central 
A/riea^  London,  1897 ;  J.  F.  Cunning-ham,  Uganda  and  iU 
PiopUs,  London,  1906 ;  J.  M.  M.  van  der  Burgt,  Un  (rrand 
PtupU  de  CAjrique  Equatoriale,  Bois-le-Duc,  19U4  [a  work  by  a 
Eoman  Catholic  luisaionarj' on  the  Warundi] ;  DuffMacdonaJd, 
Afrieana;  or,  Ote  Heart  of  Heathen  Africa,  2  toIs.,  London, 
1882  [a  Taluable  work  by  a  Scottish  missionary  to  the  Wa-yao 
and  Manff'anja  of  the  Shire  Highlands] ;  A.  Werner,  Th« 
Hativu  of  British  Central  Africa,  i^ondon,  1006  [dealing  chiefly 
with  the  same  two  tribes].  The  S  wohih  and  other  tribes  of  the  east 
coast  have  been  to  a  large  extent  Arabized.  For  the  moat  part 
they  profess  Muhammadanism,  which  is,  however,  greatly  de- 
based by  native  Buperstilions.  They  need  no  special  trtatiuent. 
The  Mas&i,  and  ncii^'libotiring  peoi'les  of  mingled  Haniitic  and 
Nesrro  or  Bantu  blood,  do  not  come  within  the  limiteof  this  article. 

V.  WSSTSHN  OR  Fqhbst  THIBES.— For  the  coasUl  tribes, 
A.  BaJtian,  Ein  Eeeuch  in  San  Salvador,  Bremen,  1&59,  altio 


Die  Deutsche  Expedition  an  der  Loango-EHste,  2  vols.,  Jena. 
1874;  Heli  Chatelain,  Folk-tales  of  Angola,  Boston,  1894; 
M.  H,  Kingsley,  Travels  in  West  Africa,  London,  1897,  also 
West  African  ^Suiditis,  1899  ;  R.  E.  Dennett,  A'otea  on  the  Folk- 
lore of  the  Fjort,  London,  189S,  also  At  the  Back  of  the  JUack 
Man's  Mind,  1906.  To  those  must  be  added  the  old  writers 
Proyart,  Bistoire  de  Loanno,  Kakongo,  et  autres  royamnes 
d'Ajrique,  Paris,  1776,  and  Merolia,  'A  Voyage  to  Coujiu,  and 
several  other  Countries  in  the  South  Africk  ...  in  the  Year 
1682,'  in  Churchill,  Collection  of  Voi/ages  and  Travels,  i.,  Lond. 
1782,  as  first-hand  authorities,  all  the  more  important  because 
they  describe  (though  often  without  understanding  it)  the  con- 
dition of  native  society  before  it  became  so  largely  contaminated 
by  foreign  intercourse.  For  the  more  inland  tribes,  see  Du 
Chaillu,  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  South  Africa, 
London,  1861,  also  A  Journey  to  Aehangoland,  1867;  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston,  The  Miver  Congo,  London,  1884.  Bentley, 
I'ioiu&ring  on  the  Congo,  2  vols.,  London,  1900,  the  works  of 
other  members  of  the  Baptist  mission  to  the  Congo,  and 
CoiUard,  On  t/ie  Threshold  of  Central  Afi-ica,  Lond.  1897,  and 
the  works  of  other  French  Protestant  missionaries  to  the  Barotse, 
should  also  be  meutiODed.         E.   SlDNEV  HAETLAND. 
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BAPTISM  (Ethnic). — Among  many  peoples  a 
rite  ia  found,  performed  either  at  infancy  or  later 
in  life,  which  has  considerable  likeness  to  the 
ceremony  of  Christian  baptism.  Sometunes  that 
likeness  is  only  on  the  surface ;  in  other  cases  it 
extends  deeper,  and  the  pagan  rite  has  also  a 
religious  and  ethical  purpose.  The  use  of  water 
in  such  a  ceremony  is  connected  with  its  more 
general  ceremonial  use  among  heathen  races  as  a 
means  of  ritual  purification.  This  subject  will  be 
considered  by  itself  (see  Purification)  ;  we  con- 
fine ourselves  here  to  such  rites  as  may  be  described 
as  baptismal,  and  to  an  inquiry  into  the  rationale 
of  these,  as  well  as  into  tlie  causes  which  have  led 
to  water  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

1.  Origin  of  ethnic  baptismal  rites. — First,  let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  ceremonial  use  of 
water  in  rites  which  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
simple,  but  at  other  times  are  profoundly  symbolic 
and  complex,  though  now  inextricably  connected 
with  other  opinions  regarding  its  nature  and 
power,  has  proceeded  by  a  regular  process  of  evolu- 
tion from  the  simple  use  of  water  as  a  cleansing 
and  purifying  medium.  Water  obviously  purities 
the  body  from  dirt ;  then,  as  its  powers  become  en- 
hanced in  tlie  primitive  mind,  it  can  cleanse  from 
evil  considered  as  a  material  or  spiritual  pollution, 
or  can  ward  it  oil'  by  a  species  of  magical  virtue  ; 
until,  finally,  it  comes  to  be  thouglit  that  it  can 
also  cleanse  from  the  stain  of  moral  guilt.  This 
comes  into  view  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
ceremonial  use  of  water  occurs  frequently  at  pre- 
cisely those  times  which  require  its  ordinary 
purifying  powers,  e.g.  childbirtii,  or  after  contact 
of  tlie  person  with  disease  or  death.  We  shall 
now  refer  to  some  of  the  causes  which  have  ex- 
tended the  idea  of  simple  purification  by  water,  or 
have  transformed  it  into  a  special  ceremonial 
purificatory  rite,  more  or  less  symbolic,  and  con- 
nected with  the  giving  of  a  name. 

2.  Mother  and  child  tabii  at  birth. — As  a  result 
of  the  general  theory  of  sexual  talm,  by  whicli, 
through  the  mystery  which  suriininds  certain 
periodic  or  occasional  functions  of  woninn's  life, 
she  is  considered  more  or  less  dan^eious,  and  must 
therefore  be  avoided,  it  is  usual  among  savage 
races  for  the  woman,  during  and  after  childbirth, 
to  be  set  apart  from  her  fellows.    She  is  frequently 


Jev7ish  (A.  J.  H.  W.  Brandt),  p.  408. 
Muhammadan  (D.  B.  Macdoxald),  p.  409. 
Parsi.— See  '  Hindu'  and  Initiation  (Parsi). 
Polynesian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  410. 
Sikh.— See  '  Hindu,'  p.  406. 
Teutonic  (E.  Mogk),  p.  410. 
Ugro-Finnic— See  INITIATION. 

isolated  in  a  special  hut  prepared  for  her,  as  in 
certain  parts  of  Australia,  m  North  America,  and 
in  New  Zealand  {JAIu.  268  ;  Petitot,  Traditions 
indirnnesdu  Canada nord-ouest,  Paris,  1886,  p. 257; 
Shortland,  Traditions  and  Superstitions  of  the 
New  Zenlnnders,  London,  1854,  p.  143)  ;  elsewhere 
she  is  set  apart  for  some  days  after  the  birth 
to  undergo  rites  of  purilieation.  Childbirth  is 
one  of  those  crises  in  human  life,  occasional  or 
periodic,  in  which  the  persons  passing  through 
them  are  regarded  as  centres  of  danger  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others.  It  is  as  a  result  of  this 
primitive  belief  that  the  period  of  maternity  is  a 
period  of  ceremonial  '  uncleanness  ' ;  the  woman  is 
then  tabu.  But  equally  the  child,  which  is  part 
of  herself,  and  has  been  in  such  close  contact  with 
the  mother,  is  also  unclean — another  centre  of 
danger.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  whatever  ceremonies 
have  to  be  undergone  by  the  mother  to  remove  the 
tabu  have  also  to  be  participated  in  by  the  child. 
Thus,  with  the  Korai;ars  of  West  India,  mother 
and  child  are  ceremonially  unclean  for  five  days, 
and  botli  are  restored  to  purity  by  a  tepid  bath 
(Walhouse,  JAI  iv.  375). 

Among  the  Polynesians  the  child  is  tapu,  and 
can  be  touched  by  none  but  sacred  persons.  He 
becomes  noa  (free  from  taj^u)  by  the  father  touch- 
ing him  with  roast  fern  root,  wliich  he  then  eats. 
Next  morning  the  eldest  relative  in  the  female 
line  does  the  same  (Shortland,  op.  cit.  143).  Lus- 
tration of  the  woman  and  newborn  child  is  prac- 
tised among  the  American  Indians,  Negroes,  and 
Hottentots,  who  purify  both  mother  and  child  by 
siiiearin^them  '  after  the  uncleanly  native  fashion' 
(Tylor,  Prim.  Cttli.'  ii.  432).  Among  the  Karens 
'  children  are  suppoiscd  to  come  into  the  worM 
defiled,  and,  unless  that  defilement  is  removed, 
they  will  be  unfortunate  and  unsuccessful  in  their 
undertakings.'  Thisdclilenieni  <  therefore  fanned 
away  by  one  of  the  ciders  with  .•.p]iroiiriate  words, 
after  which  he  binds  thicad  round  the  child's  wrist 
and  gives  it  a  name  (JJiASBe  xxxvii.  yU  2,  131). 
So  with  tlio  .M.'iliiys,  infants  are  iniriliul  by  fumi- 
g.Ttion,  and  wmncn  after  c)iilill>irtli  arc  half  ronstod 
over  the  pinilicatory  fire  (Skeat,  Malay  Magir, 
London,  lyOO,  77). 

3.  Mullier  and  child  at  the  mercy  of  evil  spirits. 
—  In  addition  to  mother  and  chiUl  being  regarded 
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as  nncle.an  or  tabu,  tliey  are  also,  according  to  a 
widely  distributed  opinion,  e.--pecially  subject  to 
the  attack  of  evil  spirits.  Tlieii'  very  helplessness 
probably  suggestecf  this  idea  among  peoples  who 
believea  themselves  surrounded  at  all  times  by  hoste 
of  spirits  ready  to  snatch  them  away  or  to  do  them 
an  ill  turn.  The  child  is  thought  by  the  people  of 
East  Central  Africa  to  be  most  ojjen  to  attack 
until  seven  days  old.  Here  the  spirits  are  pro- 
pitiated by  sacrifice  (Macdonald,  A/ricana,  London, 
1882,  i.  224).  The  Kalmuks  drive  ofl'the  evil  spirits 
from  mother  and  child  by  rushing  about,  snout- 
ing and  brandishing  cudgels  (Pallas,  Beisen,  St. 
Petersburg,  1771-76,  i.  360),  while  the  tribes  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  scare  them  away  with  bon- 
fires (Jour.  Ind.  Arch.  i.  270).  A  similar  pre- 
caution is  prescribed  by  the  Parsi  sacred  books — a 
fire  or  a  lamp  is  kept  lit  for  three  days  to  keep 
away  the  Devs  and  Drujs,  wizards  and  witches, 
who  use  their  utmost  eil'orts  to  kill  niotlier  and 
child  (West,  Pahlavi  Texts,  i.  316,  343-344,  iii. 
277).  Such  beliefs  have  survived  among  the  Euro- 
pean peasantry,  but  with  them  it  is  now  mostly 
either  witches  or  fairies  who  are  feared.  In  some 
districts  witches  were  believed  to  carry  off  children 
to  devour  them  in  a  ritual  orgy  at  the  Sabbat ; 
while  fairies  stole  the  child  in  order  to  bring  it  up 
among  themselves,  leaving  a  puny  changeling  in 
its  place.  Hence  the  recent  Scandinavian  custom 
of  never  letting  the  fire  out  till  the  child  is  baptized 
—a  custom  identical  with  one  followed  by  the 
ancient  Romans ;  and  the  Celtic  practice  of  pro- 
tecting mother  and  child  from  fairies,  spirits,  and 
the  like  by  carrying  fire  round  them  sunwise. 

4.  Removal  of  tabu.  —  In  order  to  remove  the 
dangerous  influences  which  were  supposed  to 
emanate  from  the  child  and  to  neutralize  the  evils 
to  which  it  was  in  turn  exposed,  various  methods 
were  and  are  resorted  to.  Among  tliese  are  puri- 
fication by  water,  or  by  blood,  or  \>y  fire,  wliile 
analogous  rites  at  birth  or  puberty,  frequently  in 
connexion  with  the  name-giving  ceremony,  are 
tatuing,  circumcision,  and  other  bodily  mutila- 
tions, or  initiation,  with  the  simulation  of  death 
and  re-birth.  Where  such  eti'orts  had  for  their 
end  the  removal  of  tabu,  they  were  mainly  of  a 
purificatory  nature.  The  tabu,  in  savage  opinion, 
resembles  both  a  contagious  and  an  infectious 
disease.  It  is  a  kind  of  invisible  essence,  surround- 
ing the  tabued  person  or  thing,  and  easily  passing 
over  to  other  things  and  persons.  All  rites  for 
removal  of  tabu  are,  therefore,  largely-  purificatory. 
Much  the  same  niay  be  said  of  the  evil  inlluences 
to  which  mother  or  child  is  exposed.  But  their 
removal  is  effected  not  only  by  purificatory  rites, 
but  by  magical  ceremonies,  by  sacrifices,  or  by 
terrorizing  tliem.  Examples  of  various  methods 
of  removing  tabu  or  external  evil  influences  may 
be  referred  to.  The  subject  is  frequently  placed 
by  the  fire,  or  fumigated  with  smoke  or  incense. 
Or  the  tabu  or  the  evil  is  wiped  or  scraped  off 
with  the  hands,  which  are  then  washed,  or  with 
a  scraper,  which  is  afterwards  buried  or  destroyed. 
Or,  again,  the  evil  is  transferred  bodily  to  some 
other  person  or  thing,  according  to  a  wide-spread 
series  of  rites  of  which  that  of  the  scapegoat  is  an 
instance,  and  that  of  '  carrying  out  death  '  another. 
But  the  most  natural  method  of  all  is  that  of 
washing  or  lustration  with  water.  '  The  tabu 
essence,  as  if  exuding  from  the  pores  and  dinging 
to  the  skin,  like  a  contagious  di>ea.se,  is  wiped  on 
with  water,  the  universal  rleiinser'  (Crawley, 
Mystic  Rose.  London,  1902,  228).  With  the  Jews, 
washing  with  water  was  (.ne  of  tlie  necessary  cere- 
monial methods  of  removing  uncleanness  or  tabu  ; 
80  among  tlie  Navahos  the  man  who  lias  touched 
a  dead  body  i.iust  remove  his  clothes  and  wash 
himself  before  he  mingles  with  his  fellows  [BE, 


First  Report,  p.  123) ;  and  Skeat  tells  us  that 
among  the  Malays  purification  of  mother  and  child 
is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of  fire  or  a 
mixture  of  rice-flour  and  water  (op.  cit.  77),  the 
process  not  only  removing  tabu,  but  '  destroying 
the  active  potentialities  of  evil  spirits.'  This 
ceremonial  use  of  water  is  further  illustrated  by 
its  use  among  the  Kafirs,  who,  as  Lichtenstein 
says  {Travels  m  Southern  Africa,  London,  1812-15, 
i.  257),  remove  the  contagion  of  the  guilt  of 
murder,  of  death,  or  of  magic,  by  washing.  So 
Basuto  warriors  bathe  after  battle  to  wash  off  the 
ghosts  of  their  victims,  'medicines' being  put  in 
the  water  by  a  sorcerer  farther  up  the  stream 
(Casalis,  £aiu<Oi-,  London,  1S61,  p.  258).  The  wash- 
ing with  lustral  water  is  thus  necessary  to  remove 
the  contarjion  of  '  uncleanness ' ;  it  is  also  a  safe- 
guard against  impending  evil,  and  acts  as  a  kind 
of  magic  armour  wliicli  turns  aside  the  attacks 
of  a  visible  or  invisible  foe.  We  go  on  now  to 
ask  why  water  should  have  this  efficacy,  as  a 
preliminary  to  showing  its  actual  use  in  ethnic 
baptismal  rites. 

5.  Water  as  a  safeguard. — The  animistic  theory 
of  the  universe  which  underlies  all  primitive  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  suggested  that  water  was  a 
living  being,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  assisted  the 
processes  of  growth  and  aided  men  in  other  ways, 
might  be  presumed  to  be  beneficent.  But  even 
apart  from  the  animistic  theory,  water,  more  than 
any  other  thing  in  the  universe,  seemed  to  be 
alive.  Its  motion,  its  sound,  its  power,  hinted  at 
life ;  hence  tlie  vivid  Hebrew  phrase  (occurring 
with  other  peoples  also)  of  'living  water.'  It  may 
be  presumed  also  that  man  soon  discovered  the 
purifying  effects  of  water  for  himself ;  its  power 
of  quenching  thirst  he  already  knew  ;  that  of  in- 
vigorating the  body  by  a  plunge  in  its  cool  waves 
he  must  soon  have  found  out,  for  he  did  not  confine 
this  invigorating  process  to  himself,  but  even  bathed 
the  images  of  his  gods  on  stated  occasions,  in  order 
to  renew  their  powers.  The  further  idea  arose, 
aided  by  the  belief  in  a  spirit  or  divinity  of  the 
waters,  that  certain  waters,  more  usually  springs, 
lakes,  or  wells,  had  miraculous  healing  properties 
— a  belief  which  has  survived  centuries  of  Christi- 
anity. We  find  these  various  beliefs  about  the 
Water  of  Life  conferring  immortality,  strength, 
or  beauty,  or  about  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
idealized  in  folk-lore  in  the  many  European  folk- 
tales, with  parallels  from  all  stages  of  barbaric 
and  savage  culture  (cf.  MacCulloch,  CF,  London, 
19u5,  ch.  3).  Another  concrete  survival  of  such 
primitive  ideas  is  the  belief  that  no  spirit  or  power 
of  evil  can  cross  running  water.  It  was  thus  by  a 
logical  process  that  water,  considered  as  having 
all  these  various  powers  and  as  being  itself  the 
vehicle  or  abode  of  spirits  favourable  to  man, 
should  have  been  used  as  one  method  of  removing 
the  contagion  of  tabu  or  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits,  or  at  a  higher  stage  should  have  been  held 
to  possess  the  power  of  removing  the  guiit  ot  sin. 
This  last  function  may  be  conveniently  illustrated 
by  the  Hindu  belief  in  sacred  rivers,  e.g.  the 
Ganges,  in  which  the  sins  of  a  lifetime  may  be 
removed  by  a  plunge — a  process  known  also  to  the 
superstitious  Roman  whom  Juvenal  (vi.  520-23) 
satirizes  for  washing  away  his  sins  by  dipping  his 
head  three  times  in  the  waters  of  the  Tiber. 
Water,  which  removed  dirt  from  the  body,  could 
therefore  remove  the  contagion  of  tabu  ;  and  if  it 
could  do  this,  it  was  presumed  that  it  had  the 
further  power  of  removing  the  stain  of  moral  evil. 
It  is  on  such  a  basis  that  what  are  justly  to  be 
called  ethnic  baptismal  rites  are  founded.  Pri- 
marily, they  are  simple  purifications  to  remove 
tabu,  or  to  ward  ofi  spirits  who  are  intent  on 
doing  the  child  an  injury.     Then  they  are  con- 
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■ected  with  the  process  of  name-giving.  Lastly, 
with  some  correspondence  to  Christian  adult  bap- 
tism, they  are  used  at  initiations  or  before  the 
celehration  of  Mysteries,  and  have  then  a  certain 
ethical  content ;  they  remove  sin.  IJut  all  alike 
arose  out  of  the  necessary  wa.shing  of  the  child 
after  birth,  which  is  itself  eometimea  a  religious 
rite,  connected  also  with  name-giving,  and  from 
those  primitive  ideas  about  water  just  referred  to. 
Each  of  these  stages  will  now  be  considered 
separately. 

6.  Ceremonial  lustration  vnthmit  name-giving. — 
Among  the  people  of  Sarac,  E.  Africa,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  wash  the  cliild,  when  it  is  three  days  old,  with 
water  which  has  been  specially  blessed  for  this  pur- 
pose(Mun7.inger,  0.s<a/r..S/Hr/.,  (Jotha,  186.1,  p.  387). 
Tlie  act  lias  even  greater  significance  among  the 
Basutos,  with  whom  the  Naka,  when  he  conies  to 
consecrate  tlie  child,  makes  a  foam  out  of  water 
and  various  '  medicines,'  with  which  he  lathers  the 
child's  head.  He  then  binds  a  medicine  bag  round 
his  thighs  (Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.''  ii.  435).  Among 
many  S.  African  tribes— Giacas,  Gcalekas,  Tembus, 
Ponaos,  Pondomisi,  Fingoes,  etc. — the  mother  is 
secluded  for  a  month  after  the  birth.  The  father 
slaughters  an  ox  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
ancestral  spirits,  and  during  the  month  wise  women 
sprinkle  the  child  daily  with  a  decoction  of  herbs, 
and  repeat  meaningle.ss  hymns  to  ensure  its  de- 
velopment and  health.  It  is  also  passed  through 
the  smoke  of  aromatic  wood  to  bring  it  wisdom, 
vigour,  and  valour.  Later  the  father  gives  the 
child  a  name,  usually  from  some  passing  event. 
Similar  customs  prevail  among  the  Yaos,  Makololo, 
Mathuas,  Angoni,  and  other  East  African  peoples 
(Macdonald,  JAl  xix.  267,  xxii.  100).  A  com- 
bined use  of  water  and  fire  is  found  among  the 
Jakun  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  who  wash 
the  newborn  child  in  a  stream,  and  then,  bringing 
it  hack  to  the  hut,  pass  it  frequently  over  a  newly- 
kindled  fire  on  which  pieces  of  sweet-smelling  wood 
have  been  thrown  (Jour.  Ind.  Arch.  ii.  264) ;  while 
in  Java  the  ceremony  consists  in  sliaving  the  child's 
head  forty  days  after  birth,  before  an  assemble<l 
throng,  after  wliich  he  is  dipped  in  a  brook.  In 
Fiji  the  child's  lirst  bath  is  made  the  occasion  of 
a  feast ;  in  Uvea,  at  the  feast  held  after  the  birth 
of  a  child,  his  head  is  ceremonially  sprinkled  with 
water  ;  while  in  Rotuma  the  he.id,  face,  gums  and 
lips  of  the  newly-born  are  rubbed  with  salt  water 
and  coco-nut  oil  (Ploss,  Das  Kind,  i.  258).  With 
these  ceremonies  may  be  compared  the  custom  of 
the  Chinese,  who,  when  the  cliild  is  washed  at 
three  days  old,  hold  a  religious  rite  in  connexion 
with  this  act  of  purilication  (Hoolittle,  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese,  New  York,  IS67,  i.  120).  The 
intended  ett'ect  of  such  ceremonies  is  seen  in  the 
custom,  common  in  Upper  Egypt,  of  bathing  the 
child  at  its  fortieth  day  and  llicn  pronouncing  it 
'clean.'  All  the  examples  cited  show  that  the 
first  washing  of  the  cliiid  is  itself  made  a  religious 
and  social  rite,  or  that  such  a  rite,  more  or  less 
symbolic,  occurs  soon  after  birth. 

7.  Lu-itrntion  toith  ncme-qiving. — The  custom 
of  name-giving  may  occur  at  birth,  or  again  at 
puberty,  when  the  boy  is  initiated  into  the  totem- 
clan,  the  tribe,  or  the  tribal  my-steries,  at  which 
time,  as  entering  upon  a  newer  or  fuller  life,  he 
usually  receives  a  new  name.  Among  the  Zufiis 
the  initiation  and  first  name-giving  occur  any  time 
after  the  cliild,  till  then  called  '  baby,'  is  four  years 
old.  Although  there  is  no  use  of  water,  the  rite 
is  so  like  that  of  Christian  baptism  in  other 
respects  that  it  may  be  described.  A  '  sponsor ' 
breathes  on  a  wand  which  he  extends  towards  the 
child's  mouth  as  he  receives  his  name.  The  initia- 
tion is  '  mainly  done  by  sponsors,  and  the  hoy  must 
personally  take  the  vows  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough ' 
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(BE,  Fifth  Report,  p.  553).  Among  most  races  the 
name-giving  is  usually  a  religio-social  ceremony  of 
great  importance,  since  the  name  is  considered 
among  primitive  folk  to  be  a  part  of  one's  person- 
ality (see  Name),  and  since  the  ceremony  admits 
the  child  to  the  privileges  of  the  clan  or  tribe. 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  ceremony  only  as 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  ritual  use  of  water. 
First  it  should  be  observed  that  the  custom  of 
giving  a  name  at  a  ceremonial  washing  which  has 
become  '  baptismal '  has  probably  arisen  accident- 
ally. We  have  seen  that  the  newly-born  child  ia 
washed  as  a  protection  against  evil,  or  to  make 
him  ceremonially  pure.  But  an  equally  important 
part  of  tlie  child's  dawning  life  was  the  conferring 
of  a  name  upon  hira — the  name,  as  a  part  of  the 
personality,  being  a  thing  of  magic  or  sacred  im- 
port. What  more  natural,  then,  than  the  combi- 
nation of  two  rites,  which  must  frequently  have 
been  performed  successively,  into  one  which  in- 
eluded  both  ?  But  as  a  further  stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  rite,  the  purificatory  act  becomes 
then  more  and  more  .symbolic,  and,  in  certain 
aspects,  subsidiary  to  the  name-giving  ceremony. 
Actual  washing  and  name-giving  immediately  after 
birth  occur  among  the  Kichtak  Islanders  (Billings, 
N.  Russia,  1802,  p.  175). 

(1)  Africa. — The  more  ceremonial  act  is  well 
marked  among  several  African  tribes.  Among 
the  Yoruba  Negroes  a  priest  is  sent  for  at  a  birth, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  discover  from  the  deities  which 
ancestor  means  to  dwell  in  the  child,  so  that  he 
may  be  called  by  his  name.  At  the  actual  name- 
giving  ceremony  the  child's  face  is  sprinkled  with 
water  from  a  vessel  which  stands  under  a  sacred 
tree  (Bastian,  Geog.  unci  Eth.  Bilder,  Jena,  1873,  p. 
182).  Such  ceremonies  are  general  in  West  Africa. 
Fuitlier  south,  among  the  Mfiote  people  of  Loanga, 
when  the  child  is  three  or  four  months  old  he  ia 
sprinkled  with  water  in  presence  of  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  village,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  ancestor  (Ploss,  Das  Kind,  i.  259).  The 
same  social  significance  of  the  religious  rite — the 
rece])tion  of  the  child  into  the  corporate  com- 
munity— is  well  marked  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Gabun.  When  a  birth  has  taken  place,  the  fact 
is  announced  by  a  public  crier,  who  claims  for  the 
child  a  name  and  place  among  the  living.  Some 
member  of  the  community  then  promises  for  the 
people  that  the  child  will  be  received,  and  will  have 
a  right  to  all  their  privileges  and  immunities. 
The  people  then  assemble,  and  the  child  is  brought 
out  before  them.  The  headman  of  the  family  or 
village  sprinkles  water  upon  it,  gives  it  a  name, 
and  blesses  it — the  blessing  usually  referring  to 
its  future  material  welfare  (Nassau,  Fetichi-tm  in 
\V.  Africa,  N.  Y.  1904,  p.  212).  This  social  signifi- 
cance of  the  rite  will  be  met  with  in  other  cases. 
With  the  Baganda  of  Central  Africa  the  ceremony 
forms  part  of  another  which  tests  the  legitimacy 
of  the  child.  Several  children  of  two  years  old  are 
usually  brought  together.  Kacli  mother  throwg  the 
fragment  of  the  umbilical  cord  which  she  has  pre- 
served into  a  bowl  containing  a  mixtme  of  water, 
palm-wine,  and  milk.  If  it  floats,  the  child  is 
declared   legitimate.     A   name  is  conferred,  and 

fiart  of  the  lluid  is  then  poured  upon  the  child's 
lead  (J.  Koscoe,  in  JAI  xxxii.  25).  Among  the 
Ova-Herero  the  rite  is  most  elaborate.  The  child 
is  carried  by  the  mother  from  the  lying-in  house 
to  a  sacred  lire  which  is  constantly  tended  by  the 
headman's  ehlest  daughter,  who  sprinkles  child 
and  mother  with  water  as  they  proceed.  Arrived 
at  the  place,  mother  and  child  are  again  sprinkled 
with  water  by  the  headman,  who  then  addresses 
the  child's  ancestors,  and,  after  various  acts, 
touches  its  forehead  with  his  own  and  gives  it  a 
name.     Each  man  present  does  the  sane,  repeat 
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ing  this  name  or  conferring  a  new  one  ;  thus  a 
child  may  have  several  names.  After  this  cere- 
mony the  child's  forehead  is  touched  with  that  of 
a  oow,  which  now  becomes  his  property.  He  is 
then  considered  an  Ova-Herero  {Globus,  xxxviii. 
364). 

(2)  Malay  Archipelago. — Similar  rites  are  found 
all  over  the  Malay  Archipelago,  as  the  following 
instances  will  show.  In  Sumatra,  at  the  name- 
giving  ceremony,  the  child  is  carried  to  the  nearest 
running  water  by  the  men ;  there  the  father  dips 
it,  and  gives  it  a  name  (Ploss,  op.  cit.  i.  25S). 
AJnong  the  Papuans  the  name-giving  takes  place 
as  soon  as  the  cliild  can  run  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  taken  to  a  spring  and  there  solemnly  bathed 
several  times  {ZE,  1876,  p.  185).  The  rite  is  made 
the  occasion  of  a  feast  among  the  relatives.  With 
the  Negritoes  of  the  Philippines  the  mouth  of  the 
newborn  child  is  fiUed  with  salt ;  after  this  women 
hasten  with  it  to  the  nearest  brook,  in  which  they 
bathe  it.  The  name-giving  occurs  at  the  same 
time  (Ploss,  op.  cit.  i.  ^8).  The  use  of  salt  occurs 
among  several  peoples  as  a  ritual  act,  and  is  part 
of  the  baptismal  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Church. 

(3)  Among  various  Polynesian  tribes  the  rite 
was  usually  connected  with  the  removal  of  tabn 
from  the  child.  The  priest  asperged  the  head  with 
a  green  twig  dipped  in  water,  or  else  immersed  the 
child  bodily  in  the  water,  accompanying  the  act 
with  praj'crs  and  conjurations  in  dialogue  form, 
and  in  an  archaic  language.  With  the  Maoris, 
the  priest  repeated  a  number  of  names  borne  by 
ancestors  till  the  child  sneezed,  and  the  name 
spoken  at  that  moment  was  bestowed  upon  him, 
along  ^ith  the  act  of  asperging  or  dipping  him  in 
water.  The  child  was,  at  the  same  time,  dedi- 
cated to  the  war -god  Tu  (Tregear,  JAI  xix. 
98  ;  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  4  vols.,  London, 
1832-34,  i.  259 ;  Taylor,  New  Zealand,  London, 
1868,  p.  184).  Sir  George  Grey,  in  his  Polynesian 
Mythology  (p.  32),  cites  a  myth  which  shows  the 
importance  attached  to  the  exact  observance  of 
the  ritual.  When  Maui's  father  baptized  him,  he 
hurried  over  or  omitted  some  of  tlie  karakkis — 
prayers  offered  to  make  him  sacred  and  free  from 
impurities — and  for  this  he  afterwards  feared  that 
the  gods  would  be  angry.  This,  of  course,  is  akin 
to  the  fear  shown  by  savages  everywhere  regard- 
ing the  non-observance  of  tabu  rites.     At  a  later 

Eeriod,  when  the  child  had  grown  up  to  be  a  youth, 
e  was  again  sprinkled  with  water,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  warrior. 

(4)  Similar  observances  are  found  among  the 
American  Indian  tribes.  The  Cherokees  performed 
the  rite  when  tlie  child  was  three  days  old,  and 
firmly  believed  that,  if  it  were  omitted,  the  child 
would  certainly  die  (Whipple,  Report  on  Indian 
Tribes,  Washington,  1855,  p.  35).  The  Mayas  be- 
lieved that  the  ceremonial  ablution  washed  away 
evil,  hindered  the  influence  of  evil  demons,  and  gave 
the  ohild  inclinations  to  good.  The  priest  having 
appointed  a  lucky  day,  a  feast  was  prepared,  and 
the  father  fasted  for  three  days.  Among  the  cus- 
toms observed  at  the  rite  were  cleansing  the  house 
to  drive  out  evil,  throwing  maize  and  incense  on  a 
fire  by  each  child  who  was  to  be  baptized,  striking 
the  child  to  drive  away  unclean  thoughts.  The 
priest  then  signed  the  child  and  sprinkled  him 
with  sacred  water ;  this  act  was  repeated  by  the 
father,  and  the  rite  concluded  with  the  cutting 
of  a  lock  of  the  child's  hair  bv  means  of  a  stone 
knife  (Bancroft,  NR,  San  Francisco,  1883,  i.  664). 
This  most  elaborate  ceremony  had  an  evidently 
ethical  as  well  as  a  religious  import ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  rites,  thouyli 
we  should  be  careful  to  observe  tliat  the  etliical 
standard  of  these  races  was  far  from  being  that 
of  our  own.     Dr.  Brinton  has  pointed  out  that 


the  purification  of  the  child  by  water  was,  with 
several  of  the  native  races  of  America,  styled 
by  a  word  signifying  '  to  be  born  again '  {Mytht 
of  the  New  World,  N.  Y.  1868,  p.  148).  Astonish- 
ing  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
psychology  of  other  savage  religious  rites,  e.g. 
those  of  initiation  to  the  mysteries,  or  at  the 
making  of  sorcerers,  when  the  youth  is  believed 
to  die  and  come  to  life  again,  receiving  a  new 
name,  and  acting  in  all  respects  as  if  all  life  was 
new  to  him.  It  is  well  known  that  both  Aztecs 
and  Peruvians  used  some  kind  of  baptism ;  and 
while  the  facts  may  have  been  exaggerated  by 
contemporary  reporters,  the  Christian  priests  who 
witnessed  the  rites  believed  firmly  that  the  devil, 
for  hifl  own  evil  ends,  had  mimicked  the  Chris- 
tian sacrament.  We  may  therefore  assume  that 
the  description  of  the  rite  among  these  peoples 
is,  on  the  whole,  correct.  Sahagun  says  that  tha 
order  of  baptism  among  the  Aztecs  began,  '  O 
child,  receive  the  water  of  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
which  is  our  life  ;  it  is  to  wash  and  purify  ;  may 
these  drops  remove  the  sin  which  was  given  thee 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  since  all  of  us  are 
under  its  power ' ;  and  concluded,  '  Now  he  liveth 
anew  and  is  bom  anew,  now  is  he  purified  and 
cleansed,  now  our  Mother  the  AVater  again 
bringeth  him  into  the  world.'  The  ceremonial 
washing  was  repeated  twice,  at  birth  and  four  days 
later,  and  at  the  later  ceremony  the  child  received 
its  name,  usually  that  of  some  ancestor,  who,  it 
was  hoped,  would  watch  over  it  until  the  time  of 
the  second  name-giving  and  baptism  in  later  life 
{Hist,  de  la  Nueva  Espana,  lib.  vi.  cap.  37).  Th« 
expressions  used  here  concerning  the  water  show 
that  the  rite  was  based  on  those  primitive  ideas  of 
the  power  of  water  which  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  Peruvian  rite  had  much  the  same 
purpose.  A  priest  immersed  the  child  in  water, 
at  the  same  time  exorcizing  evil  spirits  from  it, 
and  bidding  them  enter  the  water,  which  wa« 
then  buried  in  the  ground.  A  first  name  was  at 
the  same  time  conferred  upon  the  child  (R^ville, 
Rclicjions  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru,  London,  1884, 
p.  234).  Both  Aztecs  and  Perurians  had  a  con- 
siderable sense  of  moral  evil.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  Mexican  rite,  where  also  it 
was  souglit  to  free  the  child  from  evil  spirits  as 
well  as  from  inherited  sin.  With  both  peoples, 
it  should  also  be  noted,  as  with  the  Hindus,  ntual 
ablutions  were  used  to  remove  the  guilt  of  sins 
when  these  were  confessed  to  the  priests.  Similar 
rites  were  common  among  the  wild  tribes  of 
Mexico,  after  the  name  had  been  selected  at  the 
moment  of  birth  (Bancroft,  op.  cit.  i.  661) ;  and 
they  are  known  to  exist  among  various  tribes  of 
S.  America,  e.g.  the  Yunianas  of  Brazil,  with  whom 
the  child  is,  as  it  were,  made  one  of  the  family  by 
receiving  an  ancestral  name,  while  it  is  spiinKled 
at  the  same  time  with  a  decoction  of  herb: 
(Martins,  Beitrdge  zur  Ethnographic  undSprachen- 
kunde  Amerikas,  2  vols.,  Leipz.  1S67,  i.  485).  The 
Eskimos  of  North  America,  who  believe  that  the 
name  is  a  living  thing,  call  the  child  after  a  dead 
ancestor.  Its  mouth  is  damped  with  water,  the 
name  is  repeated,  and  it  is  believed  to  enter  the 
child  at  that  moment.  Until  then,  the  name 
having  left  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  both  he  and 
it  have  been  restless,  but  now  both  are  at  peace 
(Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  Lond.  1893,  p.  228). 

(5)  Asiatic  races  and  religions  frequently  com- 
bine name -giving  and  lustration.  Among  the 
Tibetan  and  Mongoliun  BmlUhists  the  ceremony 
takes  place  from  three  to  ten  days  after  birth. 
Candles  are  lit  on  the  house-altars,  and  over  a 
vessel  of  water  the  lama  repeats  the  consecration 
formulae.  He  then  immerses  the  child  in  the 
water  three  times,  signs  it,   and  calls  it  by  its 
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name.  He  also  draws  its  horoscope  by  means  of 
certain  '  medicines '  which  he  places  in  the  bap- 
tismal water,  and  names  the  fruardian  divinity  of 
the  cliUd.  The  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast  and 
the  ottering  of  a  present  to  the  lama  (Koppen,  Bd. 
des  Buddha,  Berlin,  1857-59,  ii.  320).  Frequently, 
as  Smolev  relates  of  the  Burials,  the  name  is 
changed  if  it  proves  unlucky  {L' Anthropologic, 
xii.  482).  In  Japan  the  name  is  given  to  the  child 
when  it  is  a  month  old,  water  being  at  the  same 
time  sprinkled  upon  it  (Siebold,  Nippon,  v.  22). 
The  ceremonies,  as  conducted  among  the  Chinese, 
are  of  an  elaborate  character.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  birth  a  Taoist  priest  comes  to  the  house 
and  sprinkles  the  rooms  with  water — a  rite  known 
as  '  tne  Purification.'  Onions,  garlic,  celery,  and 
other  things  with  magical  virtues  are  then  placed 
in  the  water  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  washed, 
after  which  its  fortune  is  told  and  its  mythic 
guardian  tree  is  ascertained.  The  next  step  is  for 
the  priest  to  inquire  through  '  cup-divination  '  by 
what  name  the  child  shall  be  called,  and  when 
this  has  been  discovered,  he  then  bestows  it  on 
the  infant.  It  should  be  noted  that,  to  prevent  a 
demon  soul  taking  possession  of  the  child's  body 
in  the  absence  of  its  own  soul,  the  mother  mixes 
the  ash  of  banana-skin  with  water,  and  paints  a 
cross  with  this  mixture  on  the  sleeping  child's 
forehead  (FLJ  v.  222  f.).  With  the  Buddhists  of 
Ceylon  and  Burma,  on  the  fourteenth  day  after 
birth,  at  an  hour  fixed  by  an  astrologer,  the  re- 
latives and  friends  feast  together,  the  child  is 
named,  and  its  head  is  washed  for  the  first  time. 
The  ceremony  is  analogous  to  the  Brahmanic  rite  of 
JStakarraan  (M.  Williams,  Buddhism,  1889,  p.  353). 
(6)  The  Indian  and  Iranian  rites,  though  scarcely 
baptismal,  are  worth  noting,  especially  when  tliey 
are  taken  in  connexion  with  the  rites  of  initiation 
(see  §  12)  which  are  their  comjilement.  Among 
the  ancient  H  Indus  (and,  less  completely,  in  modern 
times)  the  following  ceremonies  were  performed. 
Before  the  navel  string  was  cut  the  Jatakaniian 
rite  was  performed  for  male  children,  and  while 
the  saerecl  formulse  were  recited,  the  child  was  fed 
with  honey  and  butter.  Ten  or  twelve  days  after 
birth  the  father  performed,  or  caused  to  be  per- 
formed, the  Namadheya,  or  rite  of  naming,  giving 
the  child  a  secret  name  besides  the  name  for 
common  use,  which  had  to  be  auspicious  if  he 
were  a  Brahman,  connected  witli  power  if  a 
Ksatriya,  with  wealth  if  a  Vaisya,  or  contemp- 
tible if  a  Sudra.  Later,  there  were  rites  in  con- 
nexion with  first  leaving  the  house,  making  the 
tonsure,  etc.  Other  writers  speak  of  the  child 
being  ceremoniallj-  washed,  or  dipped  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Ganges  or  some  other  river  {Lmos  of 
Manu,  ii.  29,  30;  Dutt,  Civ.  in  Ancient  India, 
London,  1893,  i.  262;  Ziminer,  Altindisi/u;.t  Lcben, 
Berlin,  1879,  p.  320).  Little  is  known  of  the  birth 
ceremonies  among  the  ancient  Iranians  beyond 
tho.se  already  described,  and  the  statements  some- 
times made  regarding  the  use  of  a  kind  of  baptism 
may  rest  on  erroneous  renderings  of  pa.ssages  in  the 
sacred  books  (see  Geiger,  Civ.  of  E,  Iran,  London, 
1885,  i.  56,  and  tianslator's  note).  Beausobre 
(Bist.  Manich.,  Aiiisterdani,  1734-39,  lib.  ix.  cap.  6, 
sec.  16)  says  the  child  was  carried  to  the  temple, 
where  the  priest  plunged  it  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  the  father  gave  it  a  name.  CoiTcspomling 
to  the  Hindu  feeding  with  honey  and  butter  is 
perhaps  the  old  custom  of  giving  the  newly  horn 
child  some  haomajuiee  .and  aloes,  in  order  to 
confer  wisdom  upon  it,  as  well  as  to  drive  olf 
fiends  and  evil  spirits  (Sad  Dm;  xxiv. ;  Shi'njast  la- 
SUayast,  x.  15-16;  and  cf.  Gomme,  Elk.  in  Folk- 
lore, London,  1892,  p.  129,  for  the  i)urpose  of  this 
ceremonial  feeding).  Among  modern  I'arsis  there 
are  no  formulitics  in  connexion  with  ua 'uegiviug, 


the  mother  conferring  a  name  opon  the  child 
(Geiper,  i.  57,  translator's  note),  although  the 
joshi  (astrologer)  '  first  gives  out  the  names  the 
child  can  bear  according  to  its  atfinity  to  the 
stars  under  whose  influence  it  was  born  '  (Karaka, 
History  of  the  Parsis,  London,  18S4,  i.  161-162). 
With  them,  the  Bareshnum  rite  (see  §  I2  (2))  washes 
away  all  defilement  contracted  in  the  womb. 

(7)  Among  the  ancient  pagan  races  of  Europe 
similar  customs  were  also  found.  The  heathen 
Teutons  had  a  baptismal  rite  long  before  Christian 
influences  had  reached  them.  The  ceremony  took 
place  inimediatelj-  after  birth,  the  father  sprinkling 
the  child,  giving  it  a  name,  and  consecrating  it  to 
the  household  gods.  In  this  way  he  acknowledged 
it  as  his  o^vn,  and  after  the  rite  the  child  could 
not  be  exposed,  as  it  had  now  become  one  of  the 
kin.  The  ceremony  was  known  as  vatni  ausa, 
'sprinkling  with  water'  (Grimm,  Teut.  Myth., 
London,  1880-83,  ii.  592).  References  to  the  rite 
occur  in  the  Chronicles.  Snorro  Sturleson  (Chron. 
c.  70)  relates  that  a  noble,  in  the  reign  of  Harold 
Harfagr,  took  a  newborn  child,  and,  pouring  water 
upon  its  head,  called  it  Haco.  Pope  Gregory  III. 
directed  the  missionary  Boniface  how  to  proceed 
in  such  cases  where  this  pagan  baptism  had  already 
been  used.  Mallet  [North.  Antiq.,  London,  1770, 
i.  335)  rightly  shows  the  true  nature  of  such  rites 
when  he  says  they  were  intended  to  preserve  chil- 
dren '  from  the  sorceries  and  evil  charms  which 
wicked  spirits  might  employ  against  them  at  the 
moment  of  their  birth.  The  Celts  also  had 
similar  customs  ;  and  here  the  priest  is  more  in 
evidence,  although,  as  some  tliink,  the  method  of 
naming  and  the  whole  of  Druidism  were  taken  over 
from  the  non-Celtic  races  with  whom  the  Celts 
found  themselves  in  contact.  Saga  and  legend 
alike  give  many  instances  of  the  Druid  bestowing 
a  name  on  the  child  from  some  casual  circum- 
stanee  which  had  happened  at  the  birth  or  after, 
— a  method  of  name-giving  common  among  various 
savage  races.  As  with  the  Eskimos,  the  name  was 
an  entity,  an  actual  substance  put  upon  the  child 
by  the  Druid.  Occasionally,  also,  a  baptismal  rite 
is  mentioned  as  performed  by  the  Druid ;  e.a. 
Conall  Cernach  was  so  baptized  (Windisch,  Iritche 
Textc,  Leipzig,  1891-97,  iii.  392,  423).  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  with  M.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville 
{Bcv.  Celt.  xix.  90),  that  there  is  here  only  a 
product  of  the  imagination  of  the  saga  -  writers, 
reflecting  Christian  ideas,  since  such  a  rite  is  so 
wide-spread  in  paganism,  while  (see  (8))  some  trace 
of  it  still  remains  as  a  survival  on  Celtic  ground 
(Rhys  and  Jones,  The  Welsh  People,  London,  1900, 
66  f.;  W.  Stokes,  COir  Anmann  [in  Windisch, 
Irische  Tcxtc,  iii.]  sec.  251  ;  and  Academy,  1896, 
p.  137).  The  birth-ritual  of  the  Greeks  (among 
whom  ritual  purification  occupied  so  large  a  place) 
was  as  follows  :  The  child  was  at  once  bathed  in 
water,  sometimes  mixed  with  oil  or  wine.  On  the 
fifth  or  seventh  daj',  a  more  formal  purification 
took  place  (the  ifitpLdpi/ua),  and  the  child  was  also 
carried  round  the  fire.  On  this  day  or  on  the 
tenth  day,  on  the  occasion  of  a  family  festival, 
which  was  also  sacrilicial,  the  father  recognized 
the  child,  which  (as  in  the  Teutonic  instance) 
could  not  then  I.e  eximsed,  and  the  name,  usually 
that  of  a  grandparent,  was  given  (see  scholium 
on  Aristotle,  Lysidr.  757).  The  Romans,  on  the 
Dies  Lustricus, — the  ninth  day  after  birth  for 
boys,  the  eighth  for  girls, — conferred  a  name  on 
the  child,  which  was  passed  through  water,  the 
nurse  at  the  same  time  touching  its  lips  and  fore- 
head with  saliva  to  avert  magical  and  demoniac 
arts  (Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.  cap.  16). 

(8)  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  occasionally,  a 
pre-Christian  rite  remains  as  a  superstitious  ob- 
servance, even  where  Christian  baptism  is  common. 
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A  good  example  of  thU  occars  unong  the  Lapps, 
who,  in  heathen  times,  had  a  ceremony  cajled 
laugo  (see  more  fully  art.  BiRTH,  Finns  and 
Lapps).  This  consisted  in  bathing  or  sprinkling 
the  child  with  water  in  which  alder  -  twigs  had 
been  placed,  while  a  name  waa  given  to  it,  and 
it  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Sarakha, 
the  birtli-goddess.  At  any  illness  the  ceremony 
was  repeated  and  a  new  name  given.  But  when 
Christian  baptism  was  introduced,  the  old  rite 
was  still  continued  privately,  both  by  way  of 
confirming  the  Christian  rite  and  continuing  the 
advantages  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  heathen 
ceremony  (Pinkerton,  General  Collection  of  .  .  . 
Voyages  and  Travels,  London,  1808-1814,  i.  483  j 
Ploss,  i.  257,  258).  Such  a  case  as  this  distinctly 
[loints  to  the  rationale  of  ethnic  baptismal  rites  as 
already  set  forth,  viz.  a  defence  against  evil  in- 
fluences as  well  as  a  removal  of  '  uncle.inness.' 
The  baptismal  ceremony  of  the  pagan  Celts  already 
referred  to  has  not  altogether  been  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  the  Christian  rite ;  for  even  now,  in 
remote  districts,  the  following  survival  is  found. 
After  birth,  the  nurse  drops  three  drops  of  water 
on  the  child's  forehead  in  Komine.  A  temporary 
name  is  given  until  the  real  name  is  conferred  in 
the  Christian  ceremony.  This  earlier  baptism 
keeps  otl'  fairies  (evil  influences)  and  ensures  burial 
in  consecrated  ground.  It  is  thus  a  clear  sur^nval 
of  an  earlier  purificatory  and  protective  rite,  which 
at  the  same  time  admitted  to  the  tribal  religious 
privileges  (Carmichael,  Carmina  Gadelica,  1900, 
I.  115).  The  pagan  rite  also  persists  with  the 
Lithuanian  peoples  on  the  Baltic  coast.  On  the 
evening  before  the  baptism  by  the  priest,  the  child 
is  bathed  in  warm  water,  while  an  old  woman 
kills  a  cock  at  the  place  where  the  child  was  bom 
(V Anthropologie,  v.  713). 

8.  Suij/jesteil  ivflucnre  of  Christian  and  Jewish 
rites. — The  possibility  of  the  derivation  of  some 
of  these  ethnic  baptismal  rites  from  Jewish  or 
Christian  sources  should  not  be  overlooked.  Dr. 
Nassau  suggests  this  in  the  case  of  the  West 
African  ceremonies  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  in  this 
and  in  other  cases  when  we  consider  the  difi'usion  of 
belief,  ritual,  myth,  folk-tale,  or  of  art  and  indus- 
trial products  outwards  from  various  centres,  and 
their  ready  acceptance  by  races  at  a  great  distance 
from  such  centres.  But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  simi- 
lar beliefs  everywhere  produce  similar  results,  and 
the  universality  of  the  opinions  regarding  unclean- 
ness,  the  contagion  of  evU,  and  harmful  spirits,  as 
well  as  concerning  the  power  of  water,  may  quite 
easily  have  given  rise  to  similar  purificatoiy  rites 
in  various  regions  and  religions,  without  any  neces- 
sary recourse  to  imitation  of  Jewish  or  Christian 
rites.  To  these,  name-giving  was  sometimes  at- 
tached, here  by  accident,  there  by  intention. 
Frequently,  too,  what  makes  these  heathen  rites 
appear  so  much  to  resemble  the  Christian  sacra- 
ment is  the  use  of  Christian  formulae  in  describ- 
ing them  by  those  who  have  witnessed  them  and 
have  been  struck  with  the  resemblances  rather 
than  with  the  differences.  The  universality  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  antiquity  of  these  rites  point 
to  their  originality. 

9.  Ilclifjious  and  social  aspect  of  the  rites. — Ana- 
lyzing the  various  examples  of  ethnic  baptism, 
we  note  several  jioints.  First,  the  purificatory 
washing  frequently  [lasses  over  into  a  mere  sym- 
bolic act  of  sprinkling,  a  process  analogous  to 
the  change  in  the  Christian  rite  from  dipping  to 
pouring  water  over  the  candidate.  Next,  the  re- 
ligious aspect  of  the  rite  is  emphasized  by  the 
dedication  of  the  cliild  to  the  gods  (Polynesia, 
Mexico,  etc.);  by  the  solemnity  of  the  act;  by 
its  frequent  performance  by  priest  or  medicine- 
man (various  African  tribes,  Polynesians,  Mexi- 


cans, Peruvians,  Mayas,  Tibetans,  Cliinese, 
Hindus,  Iranians,  and  Celts),  or  by  the  father 
as  house-priest ;  by  the  use  of  '  medicine '  in  addi- 
tion to,  or  in  place  of,  water  ;  and  by  the  general 
intention  of  the  rite  as  already  pointed  out. 
Lastly,  the  social  aspect  of  the  rite  is  emphasized 
in  its  public  performance,  occasionally  by  the 
lieadman  of  the  community  ;  by  the  reception  of 
the  child  into  the  kin ;  by  the  feast  held  on  the 
occasion,  which  is  attended  by  the  relatives ;  and 
also  by  the  common  custom  of  naming  after  an 
ancestor.  (For  examples  of  name-giving  by  itself, 
accompanied  by  a  feast  attended  by  relatives,  or 
as  maKing  the  child  a  member  of  the  kin,  see 
Hind,  Labrador,  2  vols.,  Lond.  1863,  i.  286;  JAI 
xix.  324  [Torres  Straits] ;  BE,  Third  Report,  p.  246 
[Omahas,  the  childs  face  is  marked  with  the  privi- 
leged symbolic  decoration];  L'Anthrop.  x.  729 
[Borneo]).  Thus  ethnic  baptism,  accompanying 
the  act  of  name-giving,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
casual  rite,  but  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  the  religious  and  social 
life  of  the  child.  The  occasional  performance  of  the 
rite  by  the  mother  or  by  other  women  of  the  tribe 
must  liave  originated  through  the  matriarchate 
and  descent  through  the  motlier. 

10.  Bajitism  with  blood. — The  aspect  of  the  bap- 
tismal rite  as  a  formal  admission  into  the  clan  or 
tribe  is  further  seen  in  those  cases  where  the  child 
or,  later,  the  youth  is  sprinkled  with  his  father's 
or  kinsman's,  or  with  sacrificial,  blood.  Among 
the  Caribs  the  newborn  child  was  sprinkled  with 
blood  drawn  from  the  father's  shoulder,  to  give  it 
courage  and  generosity,  and,  since  the  life  of  the 
clan  is  in  the  blood,  to  admit  it  to  the  circle  of 
the  kin  (Rochefort,  lies  Antilles,  1660,  p.  550). 
Among  certain  Australian  tribes  at  the  initiation 
of  youths,  it  is  customary  for  the  older  men  to 
cut  themselves  and  let  the  blood  run  upon  the 
novice,  the  ol>iect  being  to  strengthen  him,  or  to 
transfuse  the  kin-life  into  him.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  where  the  smearing  with  blood  takes 
place  after  the  pretended  killing  and  restoration 
of  the  candidate,  when  he  also  receives  a  new 
name  (Howitt,  pp.  658,  668  ;  Frazer,  Totemism  ;  and 
for  corresponding  uses  of  blood,  Spencer-Gillen'', 
p.  596  f.).  Among  the  Alfoers  the  child  is  smeared 
with  swine's  blood  (Bastiiin,  Die  Vblker  der  ostlirhen 
Asicn,  Jena,  1866-1871,  v.  270) ;  and  on  the  Gold 
Co.'ist,  rum  (replacing  blood)  is  squirted  over  him 
by  the  father  (Ellis,  Tshi-spejiking  Peoples,  London, 
1887,  p.  233).  The  modem  Arabs  retain  the  custom 
from  heathen  times  of  washing  a  child's  forehead 
wi'.ii  tlie  blood  of  an  animal  sacrificed  to  a  saint 
whose  favour  has  caused  tlie  child's  birth,  and 
wliose  protection  is  thus  expected  to  be  given  to 
him.  "There  is  also  some  idea  of  identifying  the 
cliild  with  the  .sacrifice  by  which  he  is  redeemed 
(Curtiss,  Prim.  Scm.  Pel.,  Chicago,  1902,  p.  201). 
In  heathen  times  this  rite  had  greater  significance 
as  bringing  the  child  within  the  stock ;  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  stock-god  in  connexion  with  a 
sacrifice,  the  blood  of  which  was  daubed  on  his 
head.  The  blood  united  god  and  child.  The  child 
was  also  named  and  its  gums  rubbed  with  masti- 
cated dates  (symbolic  food-giving  rite,  cf.  §  '^{6), 
India,  Persia)  on  the  morning  after  its  birth, 
probably  by  the  priest.  All  these  rites  signified 
reception  into  the  privileges,  social  and  religious, 
of  the  kin-group  (W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  in 
Arabia,  Cambridge,  1903,  p.  152 f.). 

11.  Useof  saliva. — The  same  intention  of  acknow- 
ledging kinship,  and  of  bestowing  it  ceremonially 
through  contact  of  the  child  with  sonictliing  be- 
longing to  the  kinsman,  is  seen  in  several  rites 
where  the  child  is  rubbed  with  the  saliva  of  a  rela- 
tive or  is  spat  upon.  Actual  examples  in  connexion 
with  the  p.ving  of  a  name  are  found  among  the 
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Mftndmgoi  and  Bambaras  of  West  Africa,  the 
priest  spitting  thrice  in  the  child's  face  (Park, 
Interior  Districts  of  Africa,  Edin.  1880,  p.  246). 
Among  the  Banyoro  o:  Uganda,  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  the  child  is  bom,  the  priest 
presents  it  to  the  ancestral  spirits  and  begs  their 
favonr  for  it,  accompanying  each  special  request  by 
spitting  on  tlie  child's  body  and  pinching  it  (Sir  H. 
Johnston,  Uganda  Protectorate,  Lend.  1902,  ii. 
687).  Mohammad  is  said  to  have  done  the  same 
when  he  named  his  grandson  ^asan  (Ockley, 
Saractns*,  Lond.  1847,  p.  351).  Persius,  in  his 
Satires  (ii.  31),  ridicules  the  female  relative  who 
rubs  the  baby's  forehead  with  saliva  when  it  receives 
its  name  (see  §  7  (7)  for  the  Roman  custom).  The 
practice  survives  in  the  use  of  spittle  in  baptism  in  the 
early  Church  and  in  modem  Koman  Catliolic  usa^e, 
as  well  as  in  folk-custom  in  Europe.  Here  the  m- 
tention  is  altered,  and  the  purpose  is  to  ward  off 
the  evil  eye,  spells,  witches,  and  fairies.  But  this, 
which  brings  the  custom  into  line  with  the  general 
powers  of  water  in  this  direction,  is  probably 
derivative.  Saliva  is  in  many  other  instances  used 
to  ward  otf  evil,  but  it  probably  does  so  because  it 
is  a  bond  between  two  or  more  persons  who  thus 
form  a  strong  array  against  the  powers  of  evil 
(see  Hartland,  LP,  London,  1894-96,  ii.  261  f.). 

12.  Baptism  at  initiation.  —  These  social  and 
religious  aspects  of  the  rite  are  also  marked  in  the 
ceremonies  at  initiation  to  tribal  or  totem-group 
privileges,  or  to  sacred  mysteries.  As  an  example 
of  those  initiatory  rites,  we  may  first  refer  to  such 
a  simple  form  as  the  sprinkling  of  girls  who  have 
just  reached  womanhood,  as  practised  among  the 
Basutos  (CasaJis,  p.  267).  Inis  form  of  purifica- 
tion is  analogous  to  the  tatuing,  scourging,  fast- 
ing, etc.,  of  other  peoples,  undergone  by  the  boy  or 
gin  on  arriving  at  puberty,  as  a  means  of  driving 
out  evil  (see  under  these  titles).  We  have  noted 
that  baptismal  and  cognate  rites  at  birth  or  soon 
after  have  the  effect  of  admitting  the  child  into 
the  community  or  into  the  religious  privileges  of 
the  tribe.  But  sometimes  this  admission,  however 
it  is  accomplished,  is  deferred  until  the  dawn  of 
manhood  or  womanhood,  or  a  little  earlier,  or  is 
repeated  then,  as  in  savage  initiations  to  the 
totem  clan  or  to  the  tribal  mysteries  (see  ToTKM, 
MvsTERIKS).  In  such  cases  the  same  ideas  of 
purification  from  the  infection  of  evil,  sometimes 
by  means  of  water,  or  again  by  sprinkling  with  or 
bathing  in  blood,  by  circunicision,  or  by  simulated 
death  and  re-birth,  are  found,  with  the  intention 
of  introducing  the  postulant  to  a  fuller  life. 

(1)  As  an  example  of  such  ceremonies  in  the 
higher  religions,  the  Brahmanic  rites  may  be 
referred  to.  The  ceremony  of  Upanaya,  or  initia- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  religion,  took  place  when 
a  boy  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  The 
guru  asked  the  hoy's  n.ime,  and,  taking  water, 
sprinkled  bis  hands  with  it  three  times.  In  modem 
times  the  investiture  with  the  threefold  sacred 
thread,  which  is  blessed  by  a  Brahman,  while  texts 
from  the  sacred  books  are  recited  over  it  and  it 
ii  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  is  the  chief  part  of 
this  rite.  Before  this  the  boy  is  not  called  a 
Br&hman ;  but  now  he  becomes  '  twice-born '  or 
regenerate,  and  it  is  open  to  him  to  read  the  sacred 
books,  and  to  take  part  in  prayers  and  in  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  (Mann,  ii.  36  ;  Dutt,  i.  263 ;  M. 
Williams,  Rel.  Thought  and  Life  in  India,  London, 
1883,  p.  358). 

(2)  "This  ceremony  resembles  that  of  the  Parsis, 
whose  sacred  books  lay  strong  emphasis  upon  the 
uncleannvHH  contracted  by  the  child  in  the  womb 
of  its  niotlier  (see  §  2).  In  order  to  be  free  from 
all  such  defilement,  it  is  necessary  for  each  one  at 
or  before  the  age  of  15  to  perforin  the  elaborate 
purificatory  ceremonies  of  the  Bareshnum,  else  at 


death  he  will  not  pass  the  Chinvat  bridge.  The 
rite  includes  sprinkling  with  gomez  and  washing 
with  gio/nez  ana  water  (for  the  ceremony  see  SBE 
i.  122  J  xviii. ).  About  tlie  same  time,  and  still  in 
view  of  the  pre-natal  delilfinent,  the  sacred  girdle 
thread  is  assumed,  '  to  establish  the  wearer  in  the 
department  of  Ormazd,  and  to  take  him  ont  of  the 
department  of  Ahriman  '  (Sad  Dar,  x.).  "The  result 
of  these  ceremonies  is  to  make  the  youth  navazad, 
'newly-born,'  a  term  corres]ionding  to  the  Brah- 
manic '  twice-born,'  and  to  the  view  taken  of  such 
ceremonies  elsewhere,  while  he  now  becomes  a 
member  of  the  community  (West,  Pahlavi  Text*, 
i.  320,  iii.  262  ;  Sluiyast  la-Shclyast,  x.  11). 

(3)  A  species  of  baptismal  rite  occurred  as  a 
formula  of  admission  in  separate  religions  societies 
or  mysteries.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Eg^yptian  mysteries  of  Isis  were  baptized  by  the 
priest,  the  result  being  puritication  and  forgiveness 
of  sins.  '  [Sacerdos]  stipatum  me  religiosa  colioite 
deducit  ad  proximas  balneas  et  prius  sueto  lavacro 
traditum,  pra;fatus  deflm  veniam,  purissime  circum- 
rorans  abluit'  (Apuleius,  Met.  xi.). 

(4)  In  the  ritual  of  the  Orphic  mysteries  the 
mystic  aftirmcd  (pi^pos  is  -ydX'  Ittctov,  'a  kid  I  have 
fallen  into  milk,'  but  the  significance  of  the  words 
is  uncertain,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  point  to  a 
rite  of  immersion  in  milk.  The  use  of  milk  in 
early  Christian  baptism — the  newborn  in  Christ 
drinking  the  food  of  babes — may  suggest  a  symbolic 
drinking  of  milk  in  the  rite  (for  a  discussion  of  the 
formula  see  Miss  Harrison,  Proleg.  to  Greek  Rel., 
Cambridge,  1908,  p.  596  f.). 

(6)  But  of  all  such  purificatory  rites  the  best 
known  are  those  of  the  Greek  Eleusinia,  in  which 
the  initiation  was  most  searching,  and  no  one  could 
be  admitted  to  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries 
who  had  not  undergone  it,  while  to  reveal  these  to 
the  uninitiated  was  a  criminal  act.  Purification 
by  water  was  part  of  the  preliminary  rites,  which 
were  regarded  as  a  kind  of  new  birth.  The  candi- 
date bathed,  and  emerged  from  the  bath  a  new 
man  with  a  new  name.  This  purification,  or 
Kadapaii,  is  constantly  referred  to  by  the  Greek 
Fathers,  especially  Clem.  Alex.,  as  a  parallel  to 
the  Cliristian  rite  of  baptism  butli  in  its  nature  and 
in  its  intended  effects  of  admitting  to  a  higher 
life,  to  the  '  Greater  Mysteries '  (Strom,  v.  71,  72). 
Whatever  view  of  sin  was  held  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Mysteries,  wliether  it  was  highly  ethical  or 
simply  ceremonial,  these  purificatory  rites  freed 
the  candidate  from  the  stain  of  sin  and  prepared 
him  for  the  revelation  to  come,  while  he  himself 
was  required  to  be  070^65  evaffiris  xal  &yyos.  By 
the  preliminary  ceremonies  the  candidates  became 
T(\riTai,  and  were  admitted  to  the  TeXean^piov  and 
the  revelations  which  awaited  them  there  (Lobeck, 
Agltiophamus,  Konigsberg,  1829 ;  Foucart,  Be- 
cherches  sur  les  myxtdres  d  Eleusis,  Paris,  1895). 

(6)  Similar  purificatory  rites  entered  into  the 
ceremonies  of  the  various  Religious  Associations 
which,  entering  Greece  from  the  ea.st,  gained  such 
a  hold  over  the  people.  The  candidate  was  ex- 
amined to  prove  whether  he  was  'pure,  pious,  and 
good,'  S.yi/os  fwe^^s  KdyaO/js,  and  all  members  who 
had  become  im]iure  liad  to  submit  to  purificatory 
rites.  Such  impurities  were,  however,  material 
rather  than  moral,  and  correspond  on  the  whole  to 
those  savage  tabus  which  had  to  be  removed  by 
various  rites.  The  eating  of  jiork  or  garlic,  con- 
nexion with  a  woman,  contact  with  a  corpse,  the 
dehlciiient  of  murder,  are  some  of  those  enumerated 
on  inscrijitions  or  in  Greek  writers.  Purification 
was  of  ditlerent  kimls,  actonling  to  the  society  ; 
sometimes  it  was  by  means  of  water  thrown  on  tlie 
head,  as  in  savage  baptismal  rites.  Plutarch  de- 
scribes these  vigoroilsly  as  junrapal  iyfdal,  dicd^a/n-w 
Ka9apnol,   but  all  alike   had   to  do   with   outward 
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purification  alone.  Theophrastus  and  Plutarch 
{Char.  16  ;  de  Super.  3)  give  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  man  who  was  careful  to  perform  all  such  puri- 
fications after  every  defilement,  imaginary  or  real 
— '  C:ill  tlie  old  woman  who  will  purify  thee  by 
rubbing  thee  with  bran  and  clay ;  plunge  in  tlie 
sea  and  pass  the  day  seated  on  the  ground.' 
Menander  also  refers  to  purifications  by  means  of 
water  drawn  from  three  ditterent  sources,  and  into 
which  salt  and  lentils  had  been  thrown  (Deisi- 
daimon,  frag.  3).  Later,  the  philosophers  explained 
them  by  saying  they  were  the  image  of  that  purity 
of  the  soul  which  alone  was  agreeable  to  the 
gods  (Cicero,  de  Leg.  ii.  10) ;  but  their  nature  and 
intention  obviously  connect  them  with  primitive 
purificatory  and  baptismal  rites,  and  explain  the 
existence  of  the  latter  as  a  preliminary  of  entrance 
to  the  Mysteries. 

Of  all  these  associations,  the  initiatory  rites  of 
the  worshippers  of  Sabazios,  a  Phrygian  god,  corre- 
sponding on  tlie  whole  to  Dionysus,  are  best  known 
to  us  from  the  scorn  which  Demosthenes  poured 
upon  them  (de  Corona,  313).  They  are  an  excellent 
type  of  such  initiatory  baptismal  rites  as  form  our 
third  class.  The  period  is  B.C.  315,  and  Deraos- 
tlienes  says  to  vEschines :  '  When  you  became  a 
man,  you  assisted  your  mother  in  the  initiations. 
At  night  you  clothed  yourself  in  a  fawn-skin. 
You  poured  on  the  candidates  water  from  a  bowl, 
you  purified  them,  you  rubbed  tliem  with  clay  and 
Dran  ;  then  you  made  them  stand  upright  after  the 
purification,  and  say,  "  I  have  fled  the  evil,  I  have 
found  a  better  " '  (iipvyov  Kaicbv,  e!ipop  i/ieivoy).  These 
rites,  which  had  only  the  slenderest  ethical  value, 
led  up  to  the  revealing  of  the  Mysteries  and  the 
sacred  symbols  of  the  association.  The  society 
which  worshipped  the  Thracian  goddess  Cotytto 
was  ridiculed  under  the  title  of  ^airrai  by  drama- 
tista  like  Eupolis  and  poets  like  Juvenal,  and  the 
title  suggests  a  purification  by  water  similar  to 
that  practised  by  the  worshippers  of  Sabazios 
(Foucart,  Associations  rel.  chez  les  Grecs,  Paris, 
1873).  The  daubing  with  clay  or  dirt  is  a  common 
savage  practice  at  initiations,  and  doubtless  in  the 
Mysteries  it  was  a  survival  of  some  earlier  primi- 
tive rite.  In  the  Mandan  mysteries  the  candidate 
was  covered  with  clay  and  then  washed  (Catlin, 
0-Kee-Pa,  London,  1867,  p.  21) ;  the  same  is  re- 
corded of  the  Busk  festival  of  the  Cree  Indians — 
the  ceremony  removing  them  '  out  of  the  reach  of 
temporal  punishment  for  their  past  vicious  con- 
duct' (Adair,  Hist,  of  Amer.  Ind.,  London,  1875, 
p.  96  f.);  in  the  Victorian  and  otlier  Australian 
rites  of  initiation,  as  well  as  in  Fiji,  the  body  was 
covered  with  charcoal,  mud,  and  clay,  and  then 
washed  (Brough  Smyth,  Abur.  of  Vict.,  London, 
1878,  i.  60;  Howitt,  op.  cit.  p.  536);  in  Banks 
Island  the  youth  is  blackened  with  dirt  and 
soot  and  then  washed  (Codrington,  Mclanesians, 
Oxford,  1891,  p.  87) ;  and  a  similar  rite  Is  refeiTed 
to  as  occurring  in  West  Africa  (W.  Keade,  Savage 
Africa,  London,  1863).  Name-giving  accompanies 
most  of  these  ceremonies  which  introduce  the 
candidate  to  a  new  life ;  the  symbolism  of  re- 
moving the  dirt  is  expressive  of  the  passing  from 
an  old  to  a  new  life. 

(7)  Mithraism,  perhaps  the  most  eclectic  of  all 
religious  faiths,  is  frequently  accused  of  borrowing 
many  of  its  ceremonies  from  Christianity.  The 
early  Fathers,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  the  case  of  the  religions  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  of  Buddhism,  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Mithraism  was  the  devil's  counterfeit  of 
Christianity,  as  they  described  its  rites  with  their 
ready  resemblance  to  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and 
Holy  Communion.  But  while  tliere  may  have  been 
deliterate  imitation,  the  actual  rites  were  already 
in  use  both  in  Persia  and  Greece,  and,  as  Cumont 


says,  Mithraism  was  Parsisme  helUnisi.  The 
initiatory  ceremonies  were  many — by  blood,  by  fire, 
by  fasting ;  while,  as  in  many  savage  mysteries, 
death  and  resurrection  were  simulated  as  typifying 
the  dawn  of  a  better  life.  The  purification  by 
water  washed  away  sin,  and  was  thus  a  kind  of 
adult  baptism,  while  the  later  stage  of  sealing  the 
candidate's  forehead  as  the  mark  of  his  initiation 
to  the  grade  of  '  soldier,'  was  compared  by  Ter- 
tullian  to  the  rite  of  confirmation  (Cumont, 
Mysteries  of  Mithra,  Chicago,  1903,  p.  157).  We 
may  refer,  finally,  to  a  baptism  of  blood,  the 
Taurobolium,  used  for  purification,  whether  per- 
sonally or  by  proxy,  as  well  as  in  initiating  the 
candidate  to  the  rites  of  the  Great  Mother,  which 
became  so  popular  all  over  the  Roman  Empire 
at  the  dawn  of  Cliristianity.  The  underlying  idea 
of  the  Taurobolium  [q.v.)  bears  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in  Christian 
life.  The  candidate  was  seated  in  a  trench  under- 
neath an  open  giating  on  which  a  bull  was  sacri- 
ficed. The  blood,  as  it  fell  through  the  roof, 
gushed  all  over  him,  and  he  was  then  declared  to 
be  re-born.  Monuments  which  commemorate  this 
baptismal  rite  on  the  part  of  its  grateful  recipients, 
speak  of  him  by  whom  it  was  received  as  're- 
generate,' rcnatus  in  ceternum  Tauroholio  (Pru- 
dentius,  Peristcph.  x.  101  f. ;  SainteCroix,  Mystires 
duprtganisme,  Paris,  1817,  i.  95).  Whether  original 
or  imitated  from  Christianity,  these  later  classic 
Mysteries  speak  of  the  growing  need  of  a  new  life 
and  of  certitude  in  matters  of  faith.  These  were 
suj)i>lied  by  Christianity,  and,  after  a  long  struggle, 
it  gave  the  deathblow  to  the  pagan  Mysteries. 

13.  Ethnic  rites  in  folk-custom.— ¥iasdiy,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  superstitious  views 
entertained  by  European  peasants  regarding 
Christian  baptism.  These  are  a  direct  inheritance 
from  pre-Christian  beliefs  as  to  the  vulnerability 
of  the  newly-born  child  to  attack  from  evil  spirits 
until  certain  rites,  such  as  tliose  enumerated  above, 
have  been  performed.  Christian  baptism,  taking 
the  place  of  tliose  earlier  baptismal  rites,  has  in  folk- 
belief  been  credited  with  their  efficacy  ;  the  beliefs 
concerning  them  have  been  directly  transferred  to 
it ;  and  the  unanimity  as  concerns  this  transfer- 
ence is  seen  by  the  similarity  of  the  superstitions 
among  Celts,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Slavs,  and 
the  Latin-speaking  races.  With  the  first  three 
groups  fairies  are  feared,  and  they  have  taken  the 
place  of  evil  spirits.  These  have  great  power  over 
an  unbaptized  child  ;  hence  the  utmost  precautions 
are  taken  to  guard  it  from  their  power,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  being  stolen  away  and  an  ugly  changeling 
left  in  its  place.  Baptism,  however,  is  the  com- 
plete safeguard  against  these  terrors.  Among  the 
last  two  gioups  it  is  generally  some  evil  demon  or 
witch  whose  power  over  the  child  is  neutralized 
by  baptism  ;  with  some  of  the  Slavs  and  with  the 
Greeks  (a  survival  from  classical  times)  it  is  the 
Lamia,  regarded  as  a  being  half-demon,  half- witch, 
who  has  power  over  the  unbaptized.  But  even 
where  the  fairy  belief  is  prevalent,  the  witch's 
power  over  the  unbaptized  is  also  feared.  In  early 
mediaival  times,  witch  and  wise-woman  and  mid- 
wife were  hardly  discriminated  ;  all  alike  were  the 
survival  of  the  priestesses  of  a  goddess  of  fertility, 
to  whom  an  occasional  sacrifice  of  a  child  was 
made.  This  custom  survived  as  a  vague  belief 
tliat  witches  took  a  toll  of  unbaptized  children  on 
Walpurgis  night  (Grimm,  o;;.  cit.  iii.  lOUO-1061  ; 
Pearson,  Chances  of  Death, London,  ISdl.'u.  passim). 
But  in  all  c.ises  the  real  power  of  fairy,  demon,  or 
witch  over  the  unb.Tjitized  child  lay  in  this,  that 
the  child  was  yet  a  p.agan,  and  therefore,  until  it 
had  been  received  into  the  Christian  fold,  was  the 
natural  prey  of  those  who  were  clearly  pagan 
witches,  fairies,  and  demons.     This  is  emphasized 
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in  the  fact  that  the  child,  till  baptized,  is  in  Sicily 
and  Spain  called  by  some  name  signifj-ing  its  un- 
regenerate  character^Jew,  Moor,  Turk,  Pagan,  or 
(in  Greece)  Drakos  (see  Hartland,  Science  of  Fairy 
Tales,  London,  1891,  p.  100  f.).  In  Greece,  too,  it  is 
believed  that  an  unuaptized  child  may  disappeaj 
as  a  snake.  This  belief  in  the  tinbaptized  child's 
bein^  a  pagan  is  further  illustrated  by  the  idea, 
found  in  various  parts  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
that  such  children,  if  they  die,  become  fairies,  or 
that  their  souls  wander  about  restlessly  in  the  air 
till  the  day  of  judgment,  as  well  as  in  the  curious 
16th  cent.  Irish  custom  of  leaving  the  male  child's 
right  arm  unchristened  so  that  it  might  deal  a 
deadlier  blow.  All  these  customs  denote  not  only 
the  Burrival  of  paganism  and  its  ideas  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  also  the  continued  struggle  between 
the  two  forces  when  the  latter  had  ostensibly 
triumphed  (see  a  paper  by  G.  L.  Gomme,  Folk- 
Lore,  lii.  17). 

tjTnLATtiBK.— Ploss,  Do)  Kind,  voL  1.,  Berlin,  18S2;  E. 
Tylor,  Privativ  Culture^,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1891;  Baring- 
Goold,  Origin  and  Development  of  Ueliqious  Belief,  London, 
1869-70,  i.  397  9.;  MacCulloch,  Cmnparaiim  Theology,  London, 
1B02,  ch-xU.;  Nassau,  Fetichisinm  West  Africa,  1904,  p.  212  f. ; 
Grey,  Polynejian  Mythology,  1855,  p.  32;  Mallet,  XoHliem 
AnttqmtiM,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1770,  L  336. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

BAPTISM  (New  Testament).— The  term  '  bap- 
tism '  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX,  either  in  its  more 
general  (/Sairur^is)  or  more  special  form  (SiTmaim). 
While  the  verb  ^drreir,  '  to  dip '  or  '  immerse ' 
{e.g.  Ex  12*',  Lv  4«- ",  Job  9"')>  occurs  there  fre- 
quently, we  find  the  intensive  ^airT(f<ii' — with  which 
alone  we  are  concerned  when  dealing  with  baptism 
— only  four  times :  twice  in  a  literal  sense,  of 
bathing  (2  K  5",  Jth  12'),  once  metaphorically 
(Is21«^(ii'OM<aM«/3airT<fei,  cf.  Mk  Iff^"-,  Lk  12*),  and 
once  of  ritual  lustration  (Sir  31*"  [34*]  ^amiip-evot 
ivi  vtKpod).*  The  earlier  and  more  usual  word  for 
such  lustration  is  \o6eii$ai  (Lv  14"-  15"-,  cf.  Jn 
13'°,  He  10**  \t\ov(rfUvoi  t6  <rufia  Mar*  KaSa/xf),  the 
middle  voice  denoting  the  active  participation  of 
the  subject  of  purification,  as  also  in  the  NT  use 
of  iiro\o6e<rSai  in  connexion  with  baptism  (Ac  22", 
1  Co  6").  But  with  the  NT  panHiur  emerges 
prominently  and  without  any  explanation  of  its 
specilic  sense,  viz.  thorough  washing  for  religious 
cleansing,  as  though  this  were  already  fixed  by 
the  current  usage  of  later  Judaism,  of  which 
Sir  SI"  is  iteeW  a  significant  instance  (cf.  Lk  11^, 
Mk  7*).  Both  forms  of  the  substantive,  ^aimirpids, 
pirriffna,  occur,  the  former  in  a  more  general  sense 
(Mk  7*,  He  9",  cf.  6'  wliere  the  specific  meaning 
is  included),  the  latter  in  the  specific  sense  of 
' cleansing  rite  of  initiation'  into  a  new  religious 
status  (defined  by  the  context),  whether  John's  or 
Christ's  (Mk  1«||,  Lk  7*»  20*,  Ac  1^  10*'  13"  18"  19"-, 
Ro  6\  Eph  4»,  Col  2",  1  P  S")-  Naturally  pinriff^ta 
becomes  the  regular  ecclesiastical  term  for  the  rite, 
along  with  Xoirrpdr  ('washing,'  later  passing  into 
the  more  concrete  sense  of  '  laver,  lavacrum), 
already  found  in  Sir  31*' [31^],  cf.  Ca4*6»(«> ;  thus 
'Kovrpbv  ToO  OSaros  (Eph  5^),  X.  iraXi-y-yevetrlai  (Tit  3°). 

I.  Sources. — In  what  follows  we  have  to  do, 
not  with  ritual  washings  or  lustrations  generally, 
but  only  with  that  special  form  of  religious 
washing  which  admitted  to  the  Christian  spliere 
or  community.  Accordingly  we  say  nothing  about 
the  prevalence,  both  on  Semitic  and  non-Semitic 
soil,  of  such  lustrations  (like  those  of  the  Essenes) 
as  have  no  bearing  on  baptism  as  a  public  rite  of 
incorporation  into  a  religious  fellowsiiip  with  God 
and  man,  and  that  once  for  all.  In  fact  we  need 
begin  our  study  no  further  back  than  the  point 
at  which  the   term   first  emerges  in  the  Bible — 

•  In  2  K  6'<  f/8a»Ti<roTo  translates  Sdd,  'dip,'  uid  in  Ii  21* 
fiurri^ti  paraphrases  nys,  *  fall  upon,  startle.'  The  Heb.  original 
ol  Judith  and  of  Sir  313°  is  no  loDfer  extant. 


the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  what  it 
assumes. 

(a)  The  baptism  of  John  and  its  associations. — 
OT  religion  rests  upon  the  notion  of  a  covenant 
relation  between  Jahweh  the  God  of  Israel  and 
Israel  as  a  people  or  religious  unit.  When  the 
actual  state  of  Israel  was  in  accord  with  the  will 
of  God,  as  expressed  in  the  Torah  unfolding  the 
contents  of  His  covenant,  then  Israel  was  'right- 
eous' and  in  the  enjoyment  of  'salvation,'  or  full 
well-being  as  determined  by  Divine  favour.  But 
such  a  state,  conceived  as  indicated  by  obvious 
national  prosperity,  was  felt  to  have  been  fully 
realized  only  at  intervals  in  the  past,  and  was 
certainly  not  Isr^-el's  when  John  the  Baptist 
appeared.  For  was  not  the  alien  in  power  in  the 
Holy  Land?  It  was  felt,  also,  that  only  by  that 
supreme  intervention  of  God,  as  Israel's  tme  King, 
which  was  thought  of  as  His  Messianic  Kingdom, 
—and  beyond  which  there  was  no  further  horizon, 
— could  tnat  betterment  or  '  redemption  of  Israel ' 
come  for  which  all  true  Israelites  longed  and 
waited.  Yet  the  best  among  them,  and  John  in 
particular,  knew  that  only  through  a  radical 
change  in  the  nation's  religious  state,  in  conduct 
both  public  and  private,  could  this  deliverance  be 
reached.  Messiah  would  come  only  to  a  righteous 
Israel,  fit  and  ready  for  God's  holy  rule  in  its 
midst.  Hence  a  general  repentance  towards  God 
and  His  covenant,  such  as  the  projihets  of  old  had 
called  for,  was  needed  ere  the  Siiirit  of  the  Lord 
could  be  '  poured  forth '  in  that  fullness  which  was 
to  mark  the  Messianic  age.  John  stood  forth, 
then,  in  the  spirit  of  those  prophets,  to  preach  his 
'  baptism  of  repentance ' — a  repentance  symbolized 
by  cleansing  with  water  (.Jer  4''',  Lzk  SG-'"-, 
Zee  13') — with  a  view  to  the  near  approach  of 
'  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  Such  a  baptism  was 
primarily  corporate  in  idea,  relative  to  salvation 
as  of  a  holy  people — an  Israel  answering  to  its 
idea  as  in  vital  covenant  with  its  God.  This  is 
the  main  reason,  at  least,  why  Jesus  was  able  to 
accept  John's  '  baptism  of  repentance '  without  any 
feeling  of  sin  save  in  a  corporate  sense.  To  Him 
personally  it  was  but  an  act  of  obedience  to  a 
Divine  ordinance  —  'a  righteousness'  (Mt  3'°). 
But  as  yet  salvation,  even  for  Israel,  was  only 
a  promise  conditional  upon  obedience  to  Messiah 
when  He  should  be  manifested,  and  with  Him  the 
Kingdom  or  real  Sovereignty  of  God.  Hence 
John  claimed  no  saving  virtue  for  his  baptism, 
onlj'  a  certain  prcp.aredness  when  it  was  the 
outward  sign  of  an  inward  penitence ;  the  real 
gift  of  a  now  experience  was  to  come  with  the 
higher  order  of  '  baptism  '  which  Messiah  Himself 
would  impart.  This  was  not  to  be  with  '  water ' 
at  all,  but  with  Holy  Spirit,  i.e.  a  holy  inspiration 
of  soul,  sucli  as  the  prophets  had  foretold  (Mk  1', 
cf.  Mt  3",  Lk  3'°  '  holy  spirit  and  fire'). 

(6)  I'he  relation  of  Messiah's  baptism  to  th«  Fore- 
runner's.— Of  this  contrast,  however,  there  was  at 
first  no  sign  in  Christ's  ministry.  While  not 
Himself  administering  water-baptism,  like  His 
forerunner,  Jesus  permitted  His  disciples  (them- 
selves doubtless  baptized  by  John  [cf.  Lk  7*"', 
Jn  l**"'].  and  so  forward  to  do  for  their  new 
Master's  preaching  what  John  had  done  to  seal 
his  own)  to  do  so  for  a  time,  i.e.  during  the 
preliminary  stage  when  He  was  preaching  parallel, 
as  it  wore,  with  John  (Jn  3'^-"-  4"-).  During  this 
period  Jesus'  message  was  outwardly  the  same  as 
Jolin's  in  tenor,  viz.  '  Keiunt  ye  ;  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand'  (Alt  4",  cf.  Mk  1",  which  is 
perhaps  rather  less  accurate  here).  Such  a 
practice,  however,  seems  confined  to  the  early 
Judoean  preaching ;  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
later  stages,  which  began  with  John's  imprison- 
ment   and  Jesus'   return    to    Galilee    (Mk  l"li). 
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Baptism  never  appears  among  the  conditions  ot 
discipleship  (e.g.  Mt  8»"-,  Lk  9'»"-) ;  and  this 
sUence  can  hardly  be  accidental.  We  find  instead, 
in  final  interviews  with  the  inner  circle,  promise 
of  a  Spirit-baptism,  to  which  John  had  referred 
as  distinctive  of  Messiah  (see  Lk  24**,  Ac  l"-  11", 
Jn  20**,  cf.  Jn  14-16).  But  nothing  is  said  as  to 
water-baptism  as  entering  into  Messianic  baptism 
(the  two  are  contrasted  in  Ac  1'  11"),  which  is 
referred  to  in  terms  recalling  His  own  words 
about  the  purely  spiritual  baptism  of  suffering 
(Mk  10^'-||).  Christ's  direct  sanction,  then,  for 
water-baptism  by  His  followers  after  His  own 
earthly  life  (Jn  3'  does  not  apply  here)  must 
depend  on  our  view  of  Mt  28"  [Mk  16"  not  being 
an  original  part  of  Mark's  Gospel]. 

There  is  no  real  (frouod  for  doubting  tiie  authenticity  of 
Mt  2819  as  part  of  Mt.'s  Gospel  in  its  final  form  (cf.  F.  H.  Chase 
in  JThSt  VI.  4S3£f.).  But  this  is  far  from  settling  its  historicity 
as  a  word  of  Jesus  Himself.  The  clause  touching  baptism  as 
part  of  the  *  discipline  'of  *  all  the  nations '  might  easily  arise 
as  merely  descriptive  and  directive  of  the  Church's  actual 
practice  in  the  matter,  whenever  and  wherever  this  Gospel  was 
composed.  For  the  same  reasons  it  cannot  be  held  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  formula  oripnally  used  (see  the  careful 
discussion  in  Rendtorfl,  Vie  Tau/e  im  Urchristentum^  1905, 
p.  39  £f.,  for  both  points).  Further,  had  Paul  kno^vn  of  such  a 
commission  to  baptize,  he  could  hardly  have  said,  as  he  does 
in  1  Co  117  •  Christ  did  not  commission  me  to  baptize,  but  to 
evangelize.'    Cf.  p.  S81*. 

(c)  Apostolic  baptism. — This,  in  its  conjunction 
of  water- baptism  with  the  Spirit  sensibly  out- 
poured, seems  due  to  the  Apostles'  own  initiative, 
like  other  primitive  Christian  rites,  the  forms 
of  which  were  adopted  instinctively  from  their 
Jewish  training.  Thus  when,  on  the  crucial  Day 
of  Pentecost,  the  Messianic  Spirit  described  in 
Jl  2''^-  was  felt  to  be  '  poured  out'  upon  Messianic 
Israel,  in  fullilment  of  Jesus'  promise  and  in 
ratification  of  His  Messianic  dignity  (Ac  2^^),  it 
was  most  natural  that  I'eter,  appealed  to  for  the 
terms  of  particijiation  in  the  manifest  Divine 
presence,  shonld  reply :  '  Repent,  and  let  each  of 
you  get  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Messiah 
unto  remission  of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  free  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  and  so  escape  the 
fata  of  '  this  crooked  generation  '—revealed  as 
snch  in  its  treatment  of  Messiah.  This  thought 
connected  itself  with  the  closing  words  of  the 
passage  just  cited  from  Joel :  '  And  it  shall  be, 
that  whosoever  shall  invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved,'  i.e.  from  wrath  in  'the  day  of  the 
Lord,  the  great  and  notable  day.'  There  was  a 
recognized  coune.vion  between  solemn  invocation 
of  the  Lord  as  Protector  and  the  rite  of  baptism. 
Possibly  this  had  existed  in  John's  baptism  ;  it 
certainly  did  so  in  that  of  proselytes,  with  which 
the  former  was  perhaps  felt  to  have  affinity — an 
affinity  which  affronted  Pharisees  and  scribes  (Lk 
7"°).  Thus  Maimonides  (Issure  Biah,  13)  says : 
'  Israel  was  admitted  into  covenant  by  three  things  ; 
namely,  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice. 
Circumcision  was  in  Egypt.  .  ,  .  Baptism  was  in  the 
wilderness  before  the  giving  of  the  Law,  for  it  is 
said:  "Thou  shalt  sanctify  them  .  .  .  and  let 
them  wash  their  garments  ..."  So,  whenever  a 
Gentile  desires  to  enter  the  Covenant  of  Isi.iel 
and  place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law  upon  him, 
he  must  be  circumcised  and  baptized,  ana  bring  a 
sacrifice.'  This  passage  bears  directly  upon  tlie 
baptism  of  Gentile  Christians ;  but  it  casts  light 
also  on  the  genesis  of  Jewish  Christian  baptism  ; 
for,  apart  from  circumcision,  the  cases  were  largely 
paralleL  Sinful  Israelites,  too,  needed  to  re-enter 
the  covenant  in  a  deeper  sense  ('  the  new  covenant' 
of  JerSl"'"-,  Mk  14"||,  1  Co  11")— on  the  basis  of 
Messiah's  'sacrifice'  fur  them  (laSS'*-,  cf.  Ac  S""-, 
He  9-10)— so  placing  themselves  '  under  the  wings 
of  the  Shekinah  '  for  protection  (cf.  He  6'  '  Repent- 
ance from  dead  works  and  faith  fixed  upon  God,' 


and  Ac  20"'  '  Repentance  towards  God  and  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus'),  and  pledring  themselves 
to  obedience  to  the  Lord's  Avill,  under  the  yoke  of 
His  Law  ;  and  in  this  connexion  the  '  clean  water ' 
of  Ezk  36"'''  would  readily  occur  to  mind  (cf. 
Zee  13').  Here  the  words  of  Ananias  to  Saul  are 
instructive  :  '  Arise,  get  thyself  baptized  (middle 
voice,  as  usual),  and  so  wash  away  from  thyself 
thy  sins,  invoking  his  name'  (Ac  22^*). 

How  fundamental  was  this  conception  of  water- 
baptism  as  denoting,  on  the  one  hand,  confession 
of  sins  and  renunciation  of  the  old,  false  allegiance 
they  involved,  and,  on  the  other,  confession  of  Je.sus 
as  Messiah  or  Lord  (as  Jaliweh  was  Israel's  Lord) 
and  loyalty  to  the  new  and  true  allegiance  (cf. 
Ac  20^'),  appears  from  Ko  lO'"-,  in  allusion  to  the 
act  of  baptism.  In  that  passage  Christians  are 
described  as  '  those  who  invoke  Jesus  as  Lord,' 
Jl  2^  being  cited  in  support  of  the  descrip- 
tion (cf.  Ac9"-").  'With  the  mouth  confession 
is  made  unto  salvation'  (Ro  10'");  that  is  the 
outward  or  objective  side  of  the  faith  In  the  heart 
on  which  'righteousness'  is  bestowed,  and  which 
expresses  itself  both  in  the  water  of  baptism  and 
in  the  word  of  the  mouth  to  which  Paul  here 
directs  attention.  The  very  phrasing  of  this 
parallel  statement  suggests  that  salvation  was  at 
first  thought  of  mainlj-  in  its  collective  aspect 
(in  keeping  with  OT  religion).  It  was  the  com- 
munity's state  of  true  prosperity,  in  which  through 
confession  of  faith  in  ba])tism— /rom  the  old  sinful 
state  to  the  new,  holj',  or  consecrate  one — the 
justified  individual  came  to  participate.  Indeed, 
Judjeo  -  Christians  tended  always  to  realize  this 
objective  side  of  admission  to  the  covenant  sphere 
of  'the  saints'  (cf.  Col  1"'-  'who  rescued  us  from 
the  swaj-  (e^omla)  of  darkness,  anil  transferred 
us  into  the  kinplora  of  the  Son  of  his  love;  in 
whom  we  h.ave  the  redemption,  the  remission  of 
sins')  more  than  the  subjective  side  of  the 
believer's  fitness,  qua  believer,  for  such  admission, 
formally  and  dcKnitively,  in  the  act  and  article  of 
ba])tism,  'sealed'  by  manifest  Holy  Spirit  power 
or  inspiration.  Hence,  though  Paul's  teaching  as 
to  baptism  starts  from  the  common  basis  of 
primitive  Judreo- Christian  thought,  it  goes  far 
further  in  inwardness  and  psychological  analysis  ; 
and  it  is  needful  to  study  the  two  tj'pes  of  repre- 
sentation apart,  when  we  come  to  consider  more 
closely  the  significance  attaching  to  the  rite  and 
its  symbolism. 

Baptismal  *  lading  on  of  hands'  confirms  the  view  of  baptiam 
as  simply  an  Apostolic  practice  derived  from  Jewish  usage.  Afl 
referred  to  in  He  6^,  'doctrine  of  baptisms  (Christian  and 
Jewish,  e.g.  John's,  cf.  Jn  3'.^,  Ac  19-^)  and  of  laying  on  of 
hands,'  it  is  a  piece  of  Jewish  symbolism  for  which  no  word  of 
Christ  can  be  cited,  adopted  to  express  union  between  the  new 
believer  and  the  holy  comnumity.  As  such  it  constituted  tlie 
psychological  moment  when  the  Messianic  gift,  or  Spirit- 
baptism,  was,  as  a  rule,  experienced  (.\c  iji'  19«,  yet  see  10**". 
for  '  the  gift '  before  baptism  and  apart  from  laying  on  of 
hands).  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  act  was  conlined  to 
Apostles  (the  case  in  Ac  Sl*'^-  is  exceptional,  as  the  admission 
through  A^iostles  of  a  new  clavs  of  believers,  the  Samaritans); 
it  might  be  perforuied  by  any  member  of  the  Spirit-bearing 
connnunity.  This  appears  not  only  from  .\c  91"  (of.  &*'')  but 
also  frniM  i  Co  li-*.  where  Paul  could  not  so  have  spoken  had  he 

t)erforined  this  most  impressive  part  of  Imptism  in  the  case  of 
lis  Coriiitlti^in  converts  generally.  It  was  an  edifying  symbol, 
with  no  constant  I'r  essi;ntial  relation  (sa\e,  perli.ips,  in  the 
minds  nf  the  simpk-r  sort)  to  Spirithajitisin,  God's  'seal'  of 
'ownership'  upon  His  'heritage'  in  'the  saints'  (Eph  l**- J8, 
of.  Tit  i^-t). 

2.  Significance  of  baptism. — (")  One,  yet  various. 
—  l'"rom  the  first,  and  in  all  circles,  bajitism  im- 
plied definite  identification  witii  Jesus  as  Messiah 
or  Lord,  the  head  of  the  Me.s.sianic  kingdom  or 
the  Holly,  the  ileteniiinative  centre  of  life  for  the 
whole  spiritual  iiru'.inism.  After  '  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,'  a  man  was  regarded  as  '  in 
Christ'  or  'in  the  Lord.'  Jesus  the  Christ  was 
Himself  the  Covenant  (Is  49')  for  His  own,  and  He, 
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aa  Lord,  became  the  very  sphere  of  the  religions 
personality  of  the  baptized,  hence  fitly  called 
'Christians.'  The  metaphor  of  the  marriajje  bond, 
used  in  the  OT  of  the  moral  union  between 
Jahweh  and  Israel,  is  in  the  NT  applied  to  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  the  Church ;  and 
baptism  was  as  the  marriage  rite,  openly  sealing 
for  the  individual  this  intimate  spiritual  relation 
already  virtually  present  in  faith,  as  marriage  is 
in  plighted  love  (Eph  5^",  cf.  1  Co  6"  '  he  that 
is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit').  The 
matter  was,  however,  conceived  rather  diflerently 
in  different  circles.  Jewish  Christians  viewed 
baptism  mainly  on  its  objective  or  collective  side, 
through  the  OT  associations  of  covenant  and 
Messiah,  as  related  to  the  solidarity  of  Israel, 
the  chosen  people  ;  while  Paul  thought  more  of 
the  subjective  and  personal  side,  bound  up  with 
his  profound  idea  of  faith  as  the  bond  between  the 
believer  and  his  spiritual  Head,  'our  life'  (Col  3*). 
But  to  both  baptism  was  corporate  in  idea,  '  into 
one  body '  (1  Co  12",  cf.  lO"-).  while  repentance  and 
faith  were  presupposed  in  the  baptized,  by  Jewish 
Christians  no  less  than  by  Paul.  Still  the  differ- 
ence of  emphasis  remains,  and  sliows  itself  in  the 
figures  used,  Paul's  being  the  more  experimental 
or  psychological.  He  alone  could  pen  passages 
like  Ko  6'"-,  Gal  2'»-",  implying  such  spiritual 
identity  with  Christ  by  faith  as  resulted  in  liis  dis- 
tinctive metaphor  of  baptism  as  formally  marking 
transition  from  death  to  new  life  (Ro  6'"-,  2  Co 
6»*-",  cf.  1  P  3"  4"-  1»-  '^^  2»,  which  are  probably 
adaptations  of  Pauline  ideas  to  a  less  mystical 
mode  of  thought). 

(i)  The  psychological  side  of  baptism.  —  In  all 
attempts  to  extract  from  the  NT  a  connected  view 
of  primitive  baptismal  thought  and  practice^  we 
must  never  forget  its  essentially  experimental 
nature.  Really  to  enter  into  its  meaning,  we 
must  enter  the  very  souls  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians and  share  their  experiences.  In  so  doing, 
we  get  our  best  aid  from  analojjous  fresh  Chris- 
tian beginnings,  whether  in  revivals  of  religious 
life,  as  seen,  e.g.,  in  George  Fox's  Journal,  or  on 
the  more  virgin  soil  of  the  mission  field.  WhUe  the 
former  analogy  warns  us  against  exaggerating  the 
value  of  the  rite,  as  compared  with  the  Spirit-bap- 
tism— the  distinctive  Christian  element  (Ac  1'), — 
the  latter  saves  us  from  divorcin"  the  inner  reality 
altogether  from  the  outer  synibor  Due  proportion 
between  the  two  is  preserved  by  the  vital  experi- 
encesof  mission  convert8,in  relation  both  to  previous 
state  and  to  alien  environment.  So  seen,  baptism  is 
the  seal  bj  which  life-^ving  faith  (as  in  Abraham's 
circumcision,  Ro  4'°'-)  is  ratified,  and  so  confirmed 
through  a  definitive  act  in  which  consciou.sness  of 
separation /ro7»  the  sphere  of  moral  deadness,  and 
unto  that  of  full  moral  life,  is  enhanced  and  made 
the  more  efl'ective  for  the  subsequent  '  walk  in 
newness  of  life.'  It  is  thus  truly  an  'efficacious 
seal '  for  faith,  yet  only  for  faith.  It  completes 
and  makes  more  vivid  the  experience  of  '  regenera- 
tion ' — both  objective,  as  between  the  old  scici.il 
world  and  the  new,  and  subjective,  as  between  two 
inner  states  of  the  soul.  So  is  it  'regenerative 
washing  and  Holy  Spirit  renewal '  (Tit  3^)  in  an 
experimental,  a  religiously  real  sense;  it  is  the 
final  stage  in  experience  of  'salvation'  (in  prin- 
ciple) from  self  and  'the  world'  to  God  and  His 
Kingdom  of  Christian  fellowship. 

(c)  Symbol  and  sacrament.  —  It  is  not  a  bare 
symbol,  as  of  something  already  complete,  but  a 
sacrament,  i.e.  a  symbol  conditioning  a  present 
deeper  and  decisive  experience  of  the  Divine  grace, 
already  embraced  by  faith.  Hut  all  is  psyclmlogi- 
cally  conditioned,  being  therebj'  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  magical  or  ju((«»-[)hy»ical  conception 
of  sacramental  grace,  native  to  paganism,  but  alien 
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and  faith. 

The  rerent  attempt  of  the  strict  *  religioua-historical '  school 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  to  trace  the  inUuence  of  the  magical, 
non-etliical  notion  o(  sacraments,  prevalent  in  the  'syncretisf 
or  mixed  relil^ioua  consciousness  of  the  age,  upon  the  NT 
writers  and  their  circles,  is  for  the  most  part  mistalten.  It 
minimizes  the  Hel)raic  basis  of  primitive  Christianity,  not  only 
In  Palestine,  but  also  out<iide  it.  In  particular,  it  fails  to  read 
PauJ'a  lanpuafje  surticienlly  in  relation  to  his  personal  experi- 
ence and  essential  teaching  of  faith  as  the  universal  coetiicient 
of  all  spiritual  blessing  (««  iri(rrecoc  «iv  irtWi*',  Ro  l'^;  while  it 
does  not  distinj^'uish  enough  between  Paul's  own  belief  and  the 
suggestions  of  terniinology  used  by  him  in  becoming  '  to  the 
Greeks  a  Greek.'  In  a  word,  it  confuses  Paul  the  missionary 
with  Paul  the  theologian.  The  only  excuse  for  this  theory  as 
regards  baptism  lies  in  false  exegesis  of  a  single  passage,  1  Co 
152y,  where  Paul  in  passing  seized  upon  an  arg.  ad  hum.  from 
a  usage  existing  among  iiis  Christian  converts,  without  mean- 
ing to  give  it  his  positive  sanction  (see  W^  for  minor  abuses  as 
left  over  against  his  own  coming).  On  the  whole  subject  se« 
Rendtorff,  Die  Taxife  iui  UrcUristmium,  pp.  16-37. 

3.  The  baptismal  formula. — To  sum  up  :  as  bap- 
tism had  in  Juiiaism  tome  to  mean  purificatory 
consecration,  with  a  twofold  reference — from  an 
old  state  and  to  a  new — ,  so  was  it  in  Christianity. 
It  denoted  (I)  the  convert's  attitude  towards  his 
past  sirful  state  with  its  'dead  works,'  or  towards 
God  as  sinned  against  (He  6',  Ac  20-') — repent- 
ance ;  and  (2)  his  new  attitude,  faith  towards  God 
(He  6')  or  Christ  (Ac  20-'),  as  the  ground  of  hope 
for  tlie  future,  of  which  Christ's  resurrection  was 
the  guarantee  or  type  (cf.  1  P  3").  The  practical 
eliect  was  remission  of  past  sins  or  justification, 
the  token  of  which  was  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  sensible  experience,  as  marking  Divine  accept- 
ance of  the  new  subject  of  Messiah's  Kingdom. 

All  this  is  present  in  germ  in  Peter's  words 
(Ac  2™"*),  '  Repent,  and  let  each  of  you  get 
himself  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  remission  of  sins,'  etc.  The  phrase  '  in  the 
name'  now  calls  for  closer  consideration.  It  is 
clear  from  contemporary  usage  (e.g.  Ac  1",  Rev  3* 
11'^)  that  'name'  was  an  ancient  synonym  for 
'  per.son.'  Parallels,  moreover,  from  the  colloquial 
Greek  of  the  time  show  that  the  expression  'in 
the  name'  was  itself  widely  used,  especially  in 
solemn  or  formal  connexions,  and  with  special 
reference  to  proprietorship.  Thus  a  payment  is 
made  ei's  Cvo/nd  rifot,  '  into  so-and-so's  account ' ; 
a  petition  is  presented  eh  rb  toC  f3a<n\4at  ivopia,  '  to 
tlie  king's  person  ' ;  and,  still  more  significantly 
in  our  connexion,  soldiers  swear  '  in  the  king  s 
name'  (Rendtortf,  op.  cit.  p.  9f.).  Such  solemn 
invocation  of  the  king's  name  in  token  of  personal 
allegiance  answers  exjiitly  to  one  marked  aspect 
of  baptism  (cf.  2  Ti  2^'),  which  was  further  de- 
veloped in  Cliristian  thought  after  the  Apostolic 
Age,  in  the  notion  of  the  militia  Christi  (see 
Harnack's  monograph  so  entitled).  Only,  in  primi- 
tive Christian  baptism,  '  the  name,'  possibly  as  sum 
of  the  Divine  perfections  (cf.  I's  1 15'  where  '  mercy ' 
and  '  truth '  are  elements  of  God's  name),  was 
invoked,  in  the  first  instance,  for  mercy  and  pro- 
tection. In  any  case  the  formula  '  in  the  name 
of,'  with  or  without  associations  from  OT  usage 
(  =  o.-'J'  rather  than  '?,  so  Dalnian),  came  to  have  in 
all  Christian  circles — though  with  ditierent  shades 
of  thought,  as  between  typical  Jews  and  others — 
the  prtgiiant  sense  of  identification  between  the 
baptized  and  Him  in  whose  name  bajitism  took 
phu  e.  The  one  became  thereby  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  other,  as  [lart  of  the  ])eople  of  peculiar 
pos>ussion  (Xais  ds  Tr(f>nrolT)atv  with  other  synonyms 
m  1  1'  i"- ;  TfoioiVios,  Tit  2")  and  the  '  bondservant' 
of  the  true  Lord  (see  2  Co  4'),  as  all  NT  writers 
agree  in  putting  it.  I'hat  this  was  the  essence  of 
tlie  matter  iippears  from  the  very  title,  'the  Lord 
.lesns,'  usual  .luioiig  dcntile  converts,  just  as  'the 
Christ'  or  'Christ  .lesus'  was  in  more  Jewish 
circles.  'The  Lord  Jesus' seems,  indeed,  to  grow 
out  of  the  central  phrase  of  the  baptismal  con 
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fession,  riz.,  'JesuB  is  Lord.'  Reading  1  Co  12* 
'  No  man  can  say  Ki/oios  'iTjiroCt  save  in  Holy  Spirit' 
(of.  l""  6"),  in  the  light  of  Ro  10»  'If  thou  con- 
fess "the  utterance  (^^/la,  more  fully  t6  (i.  t?js 
rt<rre<i>s  8  KripOaffofter)  in  thy  mouth  (phrases  just 
quoted  from  Dt  30",  of.  Eph  5=*  '  cleansing  it  with 
tne  washing  of  water  ir  ^7)/iOT»'),  to  wit,  Kipios 
'IrjiTous  (cf.  Ph  2"),  and  believe  in  thy  heart  tnat 
God  raised  him  from  out  the  dead  (in  proof  of 
Messianic  Lordship,  Ro  1*),  thou  shalt  be  saved  ' — 
one  perceives  this  clearly.  '  Christ  Jesus, '  as  distinct 
from  'Jesus  Christ'  (  =  Jesus  the  Christ),  perhaps 
arose  from  a  similar  Jewish  Christian  form  of  con- 
fession, 'Jesus  is  Christ  (Messiah)' — whence  'one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism '  (Eph  4').  But  did 
the  formula  used  in  baptism,  els  ri  Svofui  toO  Kvplov 
'IrjaoO  {Ac  8"  19*,  1  Cfo  6"),  embrace  more  than 
this  distinctive  element,  having,  for  instance,  such 
explicit  reference  to  the  unity  of  God  as  must 
have  been  the  heart  of  proselyte  baptism !  This 
is  suggested  not  only  by  1  Co  8'  {iiiiiy  eU  6e6s,  i 
rar-qp,  i^  oi  rd  rivra  kclI  ^puU  els  airrdi't  Kal  eU 
KtjpioSt  'liyrovs  Xpwrrij,  Si  oO  t4  Tcivra  Kal  Tj^ets  di 
airroS,  cf.  Eph  4"),  but  also  by  the  constant  dnal 
form  of  Apostolic  salutations  and  benedictions 
(cf.  Bev  14'  '  having  his  name  and  the  name 
of  his  Father  written  on  their  foreheads').  The 
ttsc  of  a  Trinitarian  formula  of  any  sort  is  not 
similarly  suggested,  in  spite  of  2  Co  13".  Ac  19^-' 
tells  against  any  view  that  explicit  reference  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  occurred  in  baptism :  so  also 
:  Co  6".  It  ia  probable,  then,  that  God  the 
Creator  was  in  some  way  confessed  in  baptism 
(cf.  Hermas,  Mand.  LI:'  First  of  all  yield  belief 
[iriiTTewov]  that  God  is  one,'  etc.) ;  yet  exactly  in 
what  form  remains  an  open  question,  one  which 
depends  upon  another,  to  which  attention  has 
recently  been  directed  (see  A.  Seeberg,  Der  Kate- 
chismus  der  Urchristenheit,  1903). 

4.  Procedure  in  baptism.  —  Here  light  is  cast 
forward  by  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  and  back- 
ward by  sub-Apostolic  Christian  usage,  both  of 
which  make  it  unlikely  that  baptism  was  a  bare 
rite  of  confessing  a  sacred  Name,  followed  by 
immersion  in  water.  This  were  too  formal  and 
abstract  a  conception  to  suit  the  intense  moral 
reality  of  the  religious  crisis  in  question.  The 
rite  itself  had  a  concrete  setting  of  ethical  exhorta- 
tion and  pledging,  to  which  missionary  experience 
of  all  ages  affords  parallels.  According  to  this 
conception,  the  confession  "Kvpios  'Itjitois  was  pro- 
bably the  answer  of  practical  allegiance,  given  by 
the  candidate  for  baptism,  to  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  Christian  piety,  on  lines  best  indicated 
by  the  'Two  Ways'  of  Life  and  Death,  preserved 
in  expanded  form  in  the  first  half  of  the  Didache. 
Thus  the  confession  in  baptism  ('in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,'  Did.  9*,  and  perhaps  originally  in  7' 
likewise)  pledged  the  baptized  to  the  Christian 
obedience  (cf.  Justin,  Apol.  6,  jSioCc  oOras  Svyaadcu 
iti-wX^wiToi) — a  pledge  which  may  have  been  weekly 
renewed  in  early  Christian  worship,  at  least  in 
certain  regions.  For  in  Bithynia-Pontus,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny's  Epistle  of  c.  Il£  a.d.,  the  Christians 
used  in  their  Lord's  Day  morning  meeting  to 
'  pledge  themselves  with  a  solemn  oath  (sacramento 
at  obstringere)  not  to  the  commission  of  any  crime, 
but  to  avoidance  of  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  breach 
of  faith,  denial  of  deposit  when  called  upon.'  This 
is  most  suggestive,  not  only  as  to  the  genius  of 
primitive  Christian  worship  as  profoundly  ethical 
«n  tone,  but  also  as  to  the  obligations  nnSertaken 
m  baptism,  no  doubt  in  very  solenm  and  explicit 
fashion,  including  the  witness  of  those  best  able 
to  answer  (sponsors)  for  the  candidate's  good  faith 
and  fitness.  Thus  the  Didache,  after  giving  the 
'Two  Ways,'  continues:  'All  these  things  first 
pronounce  and  so   baptize,'  a  practice  probably 


referred  to  in  Mt  28"  '  Disciple  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  into  the  name  .  .  .,  teaching 
(SiSadKofTes)  them  to  observe  all  the  precepts  I  have 
given  to  you'  (Saa  iveTei\&tJiiip=&  Sidaxi)  Kvpiov  con- 
sisting of  iyroXal).  There  is,  moreover,  hardly  a 
doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  '  Two  Ways,'  as  found 
in  the  Didache  and  related  documents,  goes  back 
to  the  Jewish  ethical  instruction,  on  a  monotheistic 
basis,  given  to  proselytes  among  the  Diaspora, 
under  the  figure  of  a  Way  of  Life  and  a  Way  of 
Death  set  before  men,  found  in  the  OT,  but  also 
among  Greek  moralists.  To  this,  in  its  earliest 
Christian  form,  reference  may  be  found  even  in 
the  Pauline  letters  {e.g.  2  Th  2"  xapaSbaeis  ds  ^3i- 
Sa.x6riTe,  Ro  16"  toi>s  .  .  .  iropd  ttjv  iiSax^r  fir 
iip.(is  i/idBere  roioOmas,  where  Sixoarairlai  and  aKir- 
da\a  are  in  view,  1  Co  4"  ras  odois  iu>v  rds  ir 
Xpurrifi  ['ItjitoO],  /caSijs  Ta;TaxoC  ir  Tia-ji  iKKKrial^ 
SiiidKa).  Most  significant  is  the  language  of 
Ro  6"*-,  where  occurs  the  notion  of  prior  '  bond- 
service' to  sin  'unto  death,'  followed  by  obedi- 
ence to  a  Ti%-o!  SiSaxyjs  issuing  in  new  '  bond- 
service' to  'righteousness,'  or  to  God  and  Christ, 
and  the  end  'life  eternal.'  So  again  2  Ti  2" 
'  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  the  Lord 
forthwith  abstain  from  iniquity,'  which  is  the 
human  side  of  the  seal  placed  on  God's  firm 
'foundation'  of  piety  among  men.  All  this  sug- 
gests such  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  service  of 
Sin  as  the  Way  of  Deatli,  and  a  placing  of  oneself 
under  obedience  to  Christ  as  Lord,  as  emerges 
after  the  sub-Apostolic  age  in  the  abrenuntiatio 
diaboli  and  the  ranging  of  oneself  with  Christ 
(Xptcrry  (Twrdcfao^ai ;  cf.  the  Two  Ways  of  '  teaching 
and  dominion '  in  Bam.  18).  This  is  perhaps  the 
key  to  the  description  of  baptism  in  1  P  3^,  '  not 
a  putting  away  of  filth  in  the  sphere  of  the  flesh 
(as  by  water),  but  the  appeal  of  a  good  conscience 
directed  to  God,'  as  pledged  to  give  part  and  lot  in 
Christ's  resurrection  to  those  who  yield  '  obedience 
of  faith'  to  God  in  Him.  This  appeal  may  refer 
specially  to  the  invocation  of  the  Name  by  the 
candidate,  in  answer  to  the  baptizer's  interrogation 
as  to  his  acceptance  ex  animo  of  the  true  allegiance  ; 
whereupon  the  latter  sealed  the  reception  of  the 
candidate  into  the  holy  community  by  invoking 
'the  fair  name'  of  the  Lord  Jesus  upon  his  head 
(see  Ja  2',  cf.  Rev  7»  Q-"  14'  22*). 

This  human  sealing  by  sacred  formula  was 
normally  countersigned,  as  it  were,  on  the  Divine 
part  by  the  Messianic  gift  of  a  holy  enthusiasm 
('  Holy  Spirit '  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  human 
spirit),  the  spirit  of  adoption,  through  the  deeper 
and  abiding  consciousness  of  which  the  Christian 
hencefortli  utters  his  soul  in  the  word  'Father' 
(Ro  8",  the  Aramaic  exclamation,  Abba,  even 
passing  into  use  in  Gentile  circles  ;  cf.  Maranatha, 
'Lord  come,'  1  Co  16-',  Did.  10).  Such  Divine 
'confirming'  of  the  baptized  'into  Christ'  as  a 
member  of  His  Body,  by  an  'unction,'  a  sealing,  a 
giving  of  the  Spirit  in  'earnest'  (ippa^uiv,  2  Co  l'-"'), 
took  place  in  experience  at  btTptlsm.  But  as  it 
issued  from  a  more  secret  working  of  the  Spirit, 
as  author  of  the  faith  which  qualilicd  for  baptism, 
so  it  iiave  place  to  an  abiding  '  fellowsliip  of  the 
Holy  Spirit'  (2  Co  13")  in  which  Christians  shared 
and  by  which  they  were  'led'  in  their  'walk' 
(Ro  8»-  "■ '»,  Gal  5'«-*).  The  eHcct  of  all  this  was 
such  a  spiritually  real,  or  mystical,  union  with 
Christ  that  in  baptism  Paul  regarded  Christ  as 
'  put  on '  like  a  robe  (Gal  3"),  or  again  as  entering 
the  believer  as  his  '  life '  (Ro  8'°,  Gal  2-'"). 

Immersion  and  affusion.- — Immersinn  seems  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  age,  in 
continuity  with  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  :  and 
it  is  implied  in  Paul's  langn.agc,  csinjcially  in  his 
figure  of  baptism  as  spiritual  burial  and  resurrec- 
tion (Ro  6'-»,  Col  2").     But  the  form  was  not  held 
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essential ;  and  when  conditions  presented  practical 
difficulties — whether  local,  climatic,  or  due  to 
physical  weakness — it  came  to  be  modified  (cf. 
Did.  7).  The  most  usual  form,  of  which  we  have 
evidence  from  the  2nd  cent,  onwards,  as  regards 
adults,  was  that  of  standing  semi-immersed  in 
water,  up  to  knees  or  waist,  combined  with  three- 
fold pouring  over  the  head  (trine  allusion). 

5.  Adult  and  infant  baptism. — So  far  we  have 
been  dealing  witli  julult  baptism  only.  It  alone 
occupies  attention  in  the  NT,  as  it  does  mainly 
in  missionary  literature  to-dav.  But  this  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  analogy  of  Jewish  missions  and 
their  baptism  of  proselytes.  The  idea  that  a  parent 
should  enter  a  religion  or  covenant-relation  with 
God  as  an  individual  merely,  i.e.  by  himself  as 
distinct  from  his  immediate  family,  would  never 
occur  to  the  ancients,  least  of  all  to  a  Jew.  There 
were  no  '  individuals '  in  our  sharp  modem  sense 
of  the  term.  All  were  seen  as  members  of  larger 
units,  of  which  the  family  was  the  cliief  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  when  the  clan  and  nation  were  no 
longer  so  overshadowing  as  in  earlier  days.  The 
paterfamilias  included  legally  and  in  social  ethics 
the  members  of  his  household.  Any  change  in  his 
religious  status  ipso  facto  aflected  them.  Hence 
to  any  one  familiar  with  the  modes  of  antique 
thought,  no  proof  in  any  given  case  is  needed 
that  children  from  their  birth  were  regarded  as 
sharing  their  parents' religious  status,  objectively 
or  socially  considered  :  the  onus  probandi  falls 
entirely  on  those  who,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
modem  modes  of  thought,  would  maintain  the 
oontrary.  Now,  not  only  is  there  no  evidence 
in  the  NT  read  historically,  i.e.  with  due  regard 
to  the  interest  of  the  writer  and  his  original  readers 
in  what  is  said  or  implied,  that  children  stood  to 
the  Christian  community  in  a  different  relation 
from  that  belonging  to  them  in  ancient  religions 
generally,  and  especially  in  Judaism  ;  but  wh,at  we 
know  of  tlie  Jewish  practice  touching  proselytes — 
which  usually  regulated  practice  among  Gentile 
Christians — makes  it  most  improbable  tliat  Chris- 
tianity here  introduced  any  novel  usage.  Had 
such  been  the  ease,  it  must  liave  been  emphasized, 
and  could  hardly  have  failed  to  leave  its  mark 
somewhere  on  the  NT.  Those  who  were  to  be 
reared  '  in  the  Lord's  training  and  admonition,' 
and  to  obey  their  parents  'in  tlie  Lord'  (i.e.  for 
Christian  motives,  Eph  6'"''),  must  have  been 
viewed  as  already  Christians  in  status  or  objec- 
tively— ranking,  according  to  their  stage  of  de- 
velopment, with  '  those  of  the  household  of  faith  ' 
and  not  with  '  those  without.' '  This  went  baek  to 
infancy  ;  for  Paul  regards  the  child  of  faith,  even 
on  one  side  only,  as  tliereby  '  holy,'  i.e.  objectively 
in  covenant  with  God  (1  Co  7").  No  subjective 
difTerence  between  such  children  and  others  is 
implied  any  more  than  in  Judaism  itself.  But 
as  in  Judaism  the  child's  objective  status  was  con- 
ditioned by  circumcision,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  in  the  Church  it  was  so  by  baptism  (cf. 
Col  2"''').  The  only  possible  doubt  is  whether  the 
child  was  regarded  as  baptized  vicariously  in  its 
parent,  or  whether  the  rite  was  administered  to  it 
also.  For  the  latter  alternative  we  have  not  only 
the  analog  of  circumcision  in  Israel,  but  also  prose- 
lyte baptism.  Thus  we  read  tliat  '  a  little  prose- 
lyte' is  baptized  without  his  intelligent  consent, 
on  the  principle  that  one  may  act  for  another  to  his 
advantage,  though  not  to  his  disadvantage,  apart 
from  his  knowledge  and  consent.  Where  the 
proselyte  father  brings  the  children,  their  solidarity 
with  him  as  thoir  head  or  authority  is  enougli  to 
warrant  baptism  ;  where  only  the  mother,  haplism 
is  conferred  '  on  the  authority  of  a  belli  din '  or 
Jewish  court  of  law  (see  C.  laylor,  Two  Lectures 


on  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  p.  64ff.). 
In  either  case  its  efi'ect  is  only  provisional ;  the 
child  is  bnnight  within  the  covenant  so  far  as  social 
or  family  life  goes,  but  his  personal  or  subjective 
relation  to  the  covenant  waits  on  the  development 
of  reflective  will,  just  as  with  the  circumcision  of 
a  born  Jew,  who,  as  a  rule,  became  a  '  son  of  the 
Law,'  and  was  publicly  accepted  into  the  visible 
membersliip  of  the  Synagogue,  only  on  his  thir- 
teenth birthday.  Thereupon  a  father  became  free 
from  the  burden  of  his  son's  sins,  i.e.  full  responsi- 
bility for  his  religious  condition.  Here  is  the 
obvious  analogue  of  Christian  '  Confirmation,'  or 
joining  the  Church  on  personal  confession.  The 
regeneration  ellected  by  baptism  in  the  case  of  an 
adult  proselyte  was  meant  in  an  objective  sense, 
to  define  his  new  relations  with  his  holy  environ- 
ment ;  for  'a  newly  made  proselyte  is  like  a  new- 
born child'  (Bab.  Yebamoth  iSb).  So  was  it  with 
eliildren  both  of  proselytes  and  of  Christians. 
Their  status  of  holiness  or  salvation  was  objective, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  only  objective. 
It  related  to  the  holy  or  saving  environment  amid 
which  they  stood,  first  by  birth  and  then  by  formal 
covenant  seal — ratifying  their  birthright  of  good 
(cf.  Ac  2'")  so  far  as  human  act  and  recognition 
could,  i.e.  corporately  and  as  basis  for  '  training  and 
admonition '  in  the  Lord.  The  subjective  reality 
waited  for  the  emergence  of  the  subjective  con- 
ditions, as  with  child  proselytes,  who,  on  coming 
to  j'ears  of  discretion  (like  young  Jews),  were  free 
to  repudiate  the  objective  relations  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  without  thereby  being  classed 
and  treated  as  'apostates.'  That  is,  all  was  pro- 
visional as  regards  subjective  reality.  There  was  no 
idea  of  infant  baptismal  '  regeneration  '  in  the  later 
and  still  prevalent  sense,  a  confusion  of  thouglit  re- 
sponsible for  anti-predobaptist  reaction — away  from 
primitive  practice,  to  some  extent  also  away  from 
the  primitive  altitude  to  the  'children  of  the  cove- 
nant.' S\ich  confusion  between  the  objective  and 
subjective  senses  of  holiness  and  salvation  (united 
in  the  case  of  adult  subjects  of  baptism)  arose 
naturally  enough  once  terms  were  transferred  from 
Jewish  to  Geiii.ile  soil,  with  its  less  ethical  and 
more  physical  notions  of  religious  grace.  Here  the 
inthience  of  the  '  Mysteries'  played  a  considerable 
part  in  working  a  change,  which  was  unconscious 
for  the  most  [lart  in  the  minds  of  Gentile  converts. 
See,  further,  §  2  of  next  article. 

LrrERATi'RE. — For  Jewieh  baptisms,  especially  that  of  prose- 
lytes :  Schiirer,  hJP  n.  li.  311)  fl.  (later  German  ed.  ISOS, 
iii.  rjitR.);  see  also  separate  orticle  Baptism  (Jewish),  and  ^/JS 
art.  '  Baptism.'  For  Jeuish  practice  in  relation  to  Christian  : 
C.  Taylor,  Tivc  LecturfS  (m  the  Teach  iw]  0/  the  Twetvt 
.l/»i.vf((S,  lbS6,  p.  64  IT. ;  J.  E.  Hanauer,  ISnijIimn,  Jewish  and 
VhiiMian,  11)06.  For  the  lircek  and  other  etlmic  analogies: 
F.  M.  Rendtorff,  Die  Tauje  im  Urchriste?itum,  Leipzig, 
19f).'i,  where  full  referenres  v\ill  be  found  to  renent  German 
(lisi-MKsions  of  the  Iit'ti[titm^cicschichtliche  \ypB  and  a  80l)er 
oriliriHTUor  thesaine(cf.  preceding  art.).  Fuller  reff.  in  Hastings' 
I)[i,  art.  '  IJuplisin,'  to  which  may  be  added  E.  Vaucher,  La 
JlapUme,  Pans,  1S94.  J.  V.  BAKTLET. 

BAPTISM  (Early  Christian;.— I.  The  origin 
of  Christian  baptism.— There  are  three  possible 
views.  Tlie  traditional  belief  is  that  baptism  was 
instituted  by  Christ  in  His  parting  address  to  His 
disciples  ;  but  in  recent  times  it  lias  been  main- 
tained either  that  baptism  was  a  custom  used  by  the 
Jews,  practised  ly  John  the  Baptist,  and  inherited 
by  the  early  Christians,  or  that  it  was  adopted 
liy  the  Christians  from  the  Gra-eoKoman  world. 
Of  these  three  the  choice  must  probably  be  made 
between  tlie  first  and  the  second— the  third  is  not 
by  itself  adc(iuate  to  exjilain  the  facts,  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  general  ideas  of  the  Gra?co- 
KoMian  world  did  much  to  determine  and  modify 
the  exact  form  which  earlj'  Christian  baptism 
took,      i'lie  evidence  consists  so  largely  oi  the 
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exegesis  and  criticism  of  the  same  passages  that 
the  case  for  and  against  each  view  cannot  be  put 
separately.  The  main  Scripture  passages  con- 
cerned are  Mt  28'»,  Mk  16",  and  Jn  3',  of  which 
Mt  28"  is  the  central  piece  of  evidence  for  the 
traditional  view  of  the  institution  of  baptism  by 
Christ.  It  describes  the  Kisen  Lord  as  saying  to 
His  disciples,  '  Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.'  H  it  were  undis- 
pated,  this  would,  of  course,  be  decisive,  but  its 
trustworthiness  is  impugned  on  the  grounds  of 
textual  criticism,  literary  criticism,  and  historical 
criticism. 

(a)  Textual  criticism. — In  all  extant  MSS  and 
versions  the  text  is  found  in  the  traditional  form, 
vopevd^yT€s  oOv  fiadTjTsvaaTt  irdKra  tA  {dvr}^  ^airri^ovTes 
oi^roys  c/f  ri  ivofxa.  tov  irarpij  Kal  tov  vloV  Kal  Tou  ayiou 
Tfdj^aTos,  SLddtTKOVTes  avToui  TTjptiv  irivTa  Sffa  iverfi- 
Xdfiriy  vfuv,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
best  manuscripts  both  of  the  African  Old  Latin 
and  of  the  Old  Syriac  versions  are  defective  at 
this  point.  The  evidence  of  Patristic  quotations 
is  not  so  clear.  It  was  formerly  tliouglit  to  be 
as  unanimous  as  that  of  the  MSS  and  Versions, 
but  F.  C.  Conybeare  (ZNTW,  1901,  p.  27511".)  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  true,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Eusebins  of  Caesarea. 

The  (acts  are  in  summary  that  Eusebiui  quotes  Mt  28>° 
twentyKjne  times,  either  omitting  eveo'thing  between  edvii  and 

StSotTKOKTec  or  in  the  form  n-opevfleWes  y-aS-qrevaaTt  navra  ra. 
S&mj  iv  Tui  hyinari  /m>v,  5t5a<r«o*Tes,  (t.T.A.,  the  latter  form  being 
the  more  frequent.  He  also  quotes  it  four  times  in  the  ordinary 
text ;  but  it  is  si^iflcant  that  these  four  quotations  are  all  in 
the  later  writings  of  Eusebius  [once  in  the  Syriac  Theoplianv, 
It.  8  (Lee's  tr.  p.  223),  once  in  contra  Marcelium,  p.  3  C,  once 
In  the  d*  EccUwutica  Theologia,  v.  p.  174a,  ane.  once  in  the 
letter  of  Eusebius  to  the  Church  at  Caesarea  quoted  by  Socrates, 
E£  i.  8.  3S ;  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  Syriac  translator  is  giving,  not  the  text  of  Eusebius, 
but  the  version  to  which  he  was  accustomed  (of.  Burkitt, 
Evangelion  da-Mepharretlu,  IL  171),  and  that  the  authorship 
of  the  contTa  Marcelium  and  the  de  Kcdcslastica  Theoloma  is 
doubtful  (cl.  Conybeare,  ZNTW,  in05,  p.  2,'.o  ff.,  and  a  reply  by 
Gerhard  Loeacbcke,  ib.  1906,  p.  69ff.)j.  At  first  sight  this  evi- 
dence seems  to  prove  that  Eusebius,  in  his  earlier  writings  at 
all  events,  used  MSS  of  the  Gospels  which  omitted  the  com- 
mand to  baptize  in  Mt  28",  but  Kiggenbacli  ('  Die  trinitarische 
Taufbefehl,  BeitTdge  ntr  Fordtrung  ckristt.  Theot.  1903)  and 
Cbtae{JThSt,  1906,  p.  481  ff.)  have  argued  that  his  metliod  of 
quotation  ia  due  to  the  influence  of  the  arcaiii  disciplina. 
This  suggestion  does  not  seem  to  bear  examination,  for  the 
quotations  in  Eusebius  are  not  found  in  works  intended  for 
nnbelievera  or  for  catechumens.  The  most  reasonable  view 
■•ems  to  be  that  Conybeare  has  shown  that  the  quotations  in 
Eusebius  jxiint  to  a  text  which  omitted  the  baptismal  formula, 
though  it  is  still  open  to  question  whether  Eusebius  knew  also 
the  traditional  form.  It  is  naturally  important  to  ask  whether 
there  ia  any  other  evidence  for  the  'Eusebian'  tj'pe  of  text. 
Conybeare  thinks  that  he  can  see  traces  of  it  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Dial,  xxxix.  258,  and  Itii.  272,  and  in  Hermas,  Simil.  ix.  17.4  ; 
but  none  of  these  passages  Is  convincing,  and  perhaps  more 
striking  than  any  of  them  is  the  passage  in  which  Justin  gives  a 
description  of  the  regeneration  of  Christian  converts  In  con- 
nexion with  baptism  (Apol,  I.  61).  Here  he  quotes  a  saying  of 
Christ  ('  Except  ye  be  bom  again  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  *)  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration, 
but  falls  back  upon  the  use  of  Isaiah  and  Apostolic  traiUtion  to 
Justify  the  practice  of  baptism  and  the  use  of  the  trine  formula. 
This  certainly  suggests  that  Justin  did  not  know  the  traditional 
Uzt  ol  Ut  2Si>. 

Whether  the  '  Eosebian '  text,  if  its  existence  be 
granted,  has  any  real  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  rival  to  the  traditional  form,  is  a,  wholly 
different  question.  The  answer  depends  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  general  problem  of  textual 
criticism.  If  a  high  value  be  attached  to  tlie  ex- 
isting MSS  of  the  NT,  the  traditional  text,  though 
no  longer  unassailed,  must  be  accepted.  But  if  it 
be  thought  (as  many  critics  think)  that  no  MSS 
represent  more  than  comparatively  late  recensions 
of  the  text,  it  is  necessary  to  set  against  tlie  mass 
of  ma,nuscript  evidence  the  influence  of  baptismal 

Sractice.  It  seems  easier  to  believe  tliat  the  tra- 
itional  text  was  brought  about  by  this  inlluence 
working  on  the  '  Eusebian  '  text,  than  that  the 
latter  arose  oat  of  the  fonner  in  spite  of  it. 


(6)  Literary  cri<ict«n.-— The  objection  railed  to 
Mt  28"  by  literai-y  criticism  is  that  it  can  be 
shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  othe/  Gospels  to 
be  no  part  of  the  earliest  tradition.  The  greater 
part  of  Mt  28  rests  on  a  source  almost  or  quite 
identical  with  our  Mark,  which  is  generally  re- 
cognized as  the  oldest  and  best  account  of  the 
life  of  Christ  ;  it  is  possible,  though  perhaps  im- 
probable, that  the  vTiter  was  acquainted  with  the 
lost  conclusion  of  Mark,  but  the  method  in  which 
Matthew  treats  his  sources  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  certain  that  any  one  sentence  (such 
as  28'")  was  found  in  it.  The  other  accounts  of  the 
parting  words  of  our  Lord  ditfer  so  much,  that  it  is 
improbable  that  they  may  be  traced  to  any  com- 
mon documentary  source.  Still  it  is  possible  that 
they  represent  a  common  tradition  which  reported 
our  Lord's  parting  words,  and  they  may  be  ex- 
amined in  order  to  see  if  they  suggest  that  those 
parting  words  contained  any  command  to  baptize, 
whether  in  the  trine  name  or  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

The  accounts  which  we  possess  are  Mt  28i»-a',  Hk  16i»-i9,  Lk 

24"«,  and  perhaps  Jn  202i '.a.  Ol  these  Mk  W^u  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  patchwork  coiiiposition  based  on  Matthew 
and  Luke.  If  this  be  so,  It  affords  e\'idence  that  at  the  time 
when  It  was  written  baptism  was  connected  with  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  It  does  not  support  the  trine  formula,  but 
rather  the  '  Eusebian  '  text  (cf.  et-  tu  oi-Ojuari  fiov  in  1617),  and 
It  Is  as  easy  to  think  that  the  reference  to  baptism  was  derived 
from  contemporary  usage  as  from  Mt  28^^.  Lk  24*7  \%  more 
closely  allied  with  the  Eusebian  than  with  the  traditional  text, 
and  both  this  passage  and  Jn  20^i-'.3  su^fgest  that  the  earliest 
fonu  of  tradition  as  to  the  Lord's  parting  words  to  the  disciplefl 
said  nothing  about  baptism.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
idea  of  repentance  and  iorgiveness  of  sin  was  for  early  Chris- 
tianity so  closely  connected  with  that  of  baptism  that  one 
implies  the  other.  But  this  Is  not  the  point.  It  Is  probable 
that  baptism  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  went  hand  in 
hand  from  the  beginning.  The  question  is  whetiier  this  was 
due  to  their  direct  association  in  the  'parting  words'  of  the 
Lord,  or  to  other  causes.  The  evidence  of  Mt  ■2.si-',  if  the  tra- 
ditional text  be  sound,  points  to  the  former  alternative  ;  but 
the  Tliird  and  Fourth  Gospels  suggest  that  the  earliest  tradi- 
tion knew  only  of  a  command  to  preach  the  gospel  of  repent- 
ance for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  In  the  case  of  the  Thin) 
Gospel  this  argument  is  especially  strong.  Either  Luke  knew 
of  tne  commission  to  baptize  (whether  In  the  trine  name  or 
not)  and  omitted  it,  or  he  did  not  know  It.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  find  any  reason  why  he  should  have  omitted  IL  At 
first  sight  this  argument  holds  equally  good  for  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  but  It  Is  not  nearly  so  strong,  as  the  writer  has  not 
unreasonably  been  thought  to  show  a  tendency  to  omit  the 
material  side  of  the  sacramental  rites  of  early  Christianity, 
because  of  a  tendency  to  over-emphasize  Its  importance.  Hence 
he  omits  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  So  that  his  omission 
to  connect  baptism  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  Jn  20^  ia  not 
so  strong  an  argument  as  Is  the  similar  omission  by  Luke. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  evidence  of  literary 
criticism  is  against  the  historical  character  of  the 
traditional  text  of  Mt  28". 

(c)  Hi.Horical  eritinsm. — The  objection  made  to 
the  authenticity  of  Mt  2S"  from  the  standpoint  of 
historical  criticism  is  that  the  references  to  bap- 
tism in  the  Acts  point  to  the  earliest  form  as 
baptism  'in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Thus  it  is 
not,  like  the  preWous  objections,  directed  against 
tlie  command  as  a  whole,  but  against  the  formula 
used  in  it. 

Christian  baptism,  when  connected  with  the  mention  of  a 
formula,  is  alluded  to  four  times  In  the  Acts  (23S  8'«  10*«  19»), 
and  the  formula  Is  never  that  of  Mt  '28^^,  but  Is  twice  iv  rw 
oi'd^aTi  *I,;ctov  Xpitrroi)  (2^  10*^)  and  twice  €tt  to  oi^fiA  tow 
Kvpiov  'lijtroii  (S"'  19^).  That  this  was  the  usual  formula  of 
Christian  baptism  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  wiiich  speak  of  being  baptized  only  eis  XpioToi'  (Gal 
3-")  or  eis  XptoToi'  'l-rivovv  (Uo  &*).  Is  it  p'l-^ible  to  reconcils 
these  facts  with  the  belief  that  Christ  cu;iiniari(led  the  disciples 
to  baptize  In  the  trine  name  ?  The  ob\  i.ms  explanation  of  the 
silence  of  the  NT  on  the  trine  name,  and  the  use  of  another 
formula  m  Acts  and  Haul,  Is  that  this  other  fonuula  was  the 
earlier,  and  that  the  trine  formula  Is  a  later  addition.  It 
would  require  very  strong  arguments  to  controvert  this  pre- 
suiiipliiHi,  and  none  seems  to  exist  (a  statement  of  curious 
attempts,  ancient  and  modern,  Is  gi\en  In  '  Baptism'  in 
Hastings'  DB,  voL  i.,  by  Dr.  A.  Pluninier). 

The  cumulative  eviilciice  of  the.se  three  lines  of 
criticism  is  tlius  di.-.!  incl  Iv  against  tlie  view  that 
Mt  28"  represents  the  ijisissiiiut  verba  of  Christ  ia 
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inatitnting  Chriatlan  baptism.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
plain  that  neither  Mk  16"  nor  Jn  3°  can  iirove  tl>e 
institution.  Mk  16"  has  been  incidentally  licait 
with  ;  Jn  3*  is  more  ditticult.  Udubts  have  been 
cast  on  the  text  of  this  verse,  so  far  as  the  refer- 
ence to  water  is  concerned,  but  for  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  tliat,  even  if  the  reference  to 
baptism  be  undisputed,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
implies  the  institution  of  baptism  by  Christ ;  it 
ratner  suggests  a  practice  which  He  found  existing 
and  accepted.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember 
that  in  the  present  position  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  no  one  can  confidently  build  on 
historical  statements  which  are  found  only  in  that 
document. 

The  case  against  the  indirect  evidence  in  support 
of  the  traditional  view  is  less  convincing.  The 
position  in  defence  of  that  view  is  that,  even  if  the 
evidence  in  Acts  be  admitted  to  prove  that  baptism 
in  the  trine  name  was  not  instituted  by  Christ,  it 
shows  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  unc^uestion- 
ingly  practised  by  all  Christians,  and  it  is  urged 
that  this  would  not  be  so  if  it  had  not  been  in- 
stituted by  Christ.  Against  this  it  is  alleged  that 
the  last  conclusion  is  unwarranted,  and  tliat  some 
of  the  evidence  in  the  Epistles,  properly  regarded, 
tells  against  rather  than  for  the  traditional  view. 
The  crucial  passage  is  1  Co  1"'"  : 

rvxafiiaTiMt  on  ov&eva  vfiutv  e^airriaa  et  firf  Kpiawov  Kai  Vatov 
ira  fiij  T*v  etiTf)  on  ets  to  ifj-bv  ovofia  ipamiaBrrrt.  f^dmiaa  ii 
cai  ToK  £Te«f>ai/a  oIkov  Aoitrbi'  OVK  o'Sa  el  Tiva  aWov  fPawTiira. 
•V  yap  air^TreiAeV  fL«  Xpitrrof  Pairrii^eiv  oAA'  tvayye\i^etrdai. 

It  is  urged  with  great  force  that  Paul  could  not 
possibly  have  written  this  if  Christ  had  given  the 
definite  command  to  baptize,  related  in  Mt  28".  It 
is  possible  to  argue  that  Paul  is  speaking  of  himself, 
not  of  the  other  disciples ;  but  this  introduces  a 
limitation  into  the  commission  to  baptize  which 
cannot  be  supported,  and  is  also  contrary  to  the 
constant  claim  of  Paul  that  he  lias  the  Apostolic 
commission  as  fully  as  any  of  the  other  apostles. 

Thus,  so  far  as  tlie  negative  side  of  the  argument 
is  concerned,  the  opponents  of  the  traditional  view 
have  decidedly  the  better  case.  The  weak  spot  in 
their  position  is  wlien  they  attempt  to  give  any 

Eositive  ejcplanation  of  the  origin  of  Christian 
aptism.  The  suggestion  is  that  baptism  was  an 
already  existing  custom  which  the  Church  took 
over  from  the  begiiming.  But  if  so,  from  what 
scarce  did  it  take  it?  Tlie  answer  is  that  tliat 
side  of  Imptism  which  is  concerned  with  cleansing 
from  sin  is  found  in  GriecoRoiiian  and  Jewish  ns 
well  as  in  Christian  baptism,  and  was  a  feature  of 
John's  baptism,  in  which  also  it  had  an  escliato 
logical  significance.  It  was,  in  fact,  i)art  of  tlie 
common  stock  of  ideas  of  the  1st  century. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  the  'name'  in  baptism  is 
only  partof  the  complex  of  doctrine  connected  with 
the  use  of  names  as  a  means  of  employing  the 
power  wliicli  belonged  to  the  original  owner  of  the 
name.  This  also  was  common  to  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike.  It  is  tlierefore  plain  that,  on  what  may  be 
tenned  the  negativ  e  side  of  baptism,  i.e.  the  side 
which  is  especially  connected  witli  purification, 
and  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  '  name' is  concerned, 
there  is  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  view  that 
Christian  baptism  is  an  adajitation  of  customs  and 
ideas  which  were  eoinmon  to  tlio  whole  world  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  There  is  nothing  in  them  so 
strange  a.s  to  force  us  to  sup])ose  that  tliey  were 
due  to  the  special  institution  of  Clirist.  The  more 
ditticult  side  of  the  question  is  concerned  with  the 
relation  of  baptism  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The 
baptism  of  John  did  not  claiin  to  give  the  Spirit, 
nor  did  Jewish  baptism.  It  is  also  not  quite  possible 
to  prove  the  existence  of  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
the  Mysteries,  thoufjh  they  did  undoubtedly  present 
cognate  idea.s,  especially  that  of  regeneration.    This 


is  therefore  the  strongest  point  of  the  argument 
for  either  a  specifically  Christian  or  a  specifically 
Giu'cuKoman  origin  for  baptism.  The  Pauline 
Epistles  are  the  earliest  evidence  for  a  connexion 
between  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  If 
this  view  was  not  known  to  the  Jews,  St.  Paul 
must  have  received  it  from  the  original  disciples 
(who  again  received  it  from  Christ),  or  have 
adopted  it  from  the  general  stock  of  Graeco- 
Roman  ideas.  Yet  the  prima  facie  strength  of 
this  argument  must  be  qualified  by  the  following 
considerations ; 

(1)  In  tlie  first  place,  it  may  be  thought  with  much  reason 
that  Christ  spoke  of  the  Spirit,  and  compared  it,  as  the  ground 
of  Christian  life,  with  tjaptism,  which  was  the  ground  of  dis- 
cipleship  to  John  the  Ua]>tiHt.  If  so,  a  natural  confusion  of 
thought  would  be  made  stroiiifer  hy  the  fact  that  the  beginning 
of  the  life  in  the  Spirit  did,  in  fact,  often  coincide  with  the  water- 
baptism  which  marked  the  initiation  of  the  Christian.  That  it 
was  coincidence  and  not  identity  would  not  be  observed  until 
later,  but  that  it  was  observed  can  be  seen  in  the  Actfl. 

(2)  In  the  second  pl.'ioe,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
tradition  in  the  Gospels  that  John  the  Baptist  himself  referred 
to  a  baptism  in  the  .Spirit.  Such  a  reference  seems  to  go  back 
to  the  use  of  a  passage  in  the  OT  which  lies  behind  his  baptism, 
viz.  Ezk  36^  27,  in  3625i.  vve  read  :  '  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  you  and  ye  shall  be  clean  (baptism).  .  .  .  A  new  heart  will 
I  put  within  you  (/icTttfoia  [?]).'  This  clearly  is  the  background 
of  John's  preaching  :  but  it  leads  up  to  the  next  verse  :  'And 
I  win  put  my  spirit  within  you.'  It  does  not  therefore  seem  too 
much  to  say  that  the  teaching  by  John  the  Baptist  of  a  water- 
baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  to  the  mind  of 
any  Jew  familiar  with  the  OT,  seemed  to  fulfil  this  passage,  and 
so  inevitably  sng^est^d  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  (ulfUled 
the  second  half  and  was  found  in  the  Christian  Church,  was  to 
be  looked  for  also  in  baptism. 

{'i)  Moreover,  our  real  knowledge  of  popular  Jewish  theologr 
and  religious  observances  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  small.  It  u 
true  ttiut  the  otticial  Rabbinical  religion  liad  no  sacramentftl 
washings  or  baptisms,  and  probably  did  not  give  any  such  In- 
terpretation to  the  bai>tism  of  proselytes  ;  but  the  Essence 
probably  went  further  in  this  direction,  attaching  a  sacramental 
meaning  to  their  baptisms  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  view  was 
common  among  the  people  outside  the  ollicial  classes.  If  so, 
this  may  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  genesis  of  Chris- 
tian baptism  (see  Bousset,  Dif  Religion  des  Judentunut,  pp.  230 
and  6'2«B.). 

These  arguments  cannot  be  said  to  prove  that 
Christ  did  not  institute  baptism,  but  they  may 
fairly  be  said  to  show  that  the  existence  of  Christian 
baptism  is  most  iutelligible  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  a  Jewish  custom  which  the  Christians  took 
over,  modifying  it  by  the  natural  adoption  of  the 
'  name,'  and  by  an  equally  natural  connexion  with 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Moreover,  there  is  certainly 
no  satisfactory  positive  evidence  that  Christ  did 
institute  baptism.  It  is  therefore  more  probable 
that  the  origin  of  Christian  baptism  is  the  adoption 
and  adaptation  of  a  Jewish  custom  than  that  it  was 
directly  and  specially  instituted  Ijy  Christ.  This 
is  also  far  more  probable  than  that  it  was  first 
borrowed  by  St.  Paul  from  the  Gr.-cco  -  Roman 
world.  At  the  same  time,  bajitism  was  certainly 
one  of  the  elements  in  Christianity  which  was 
most  likely  to  obtain  a  favourable  reception  from 
the  Uoman  world,  and  tliis  may  have  led  to  the 
emphasis  which  was  laid  u]ion  it,  and  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  doctrine  connected  with  it. 

2.  Baptism  in  the  NT.  —  i.  Doctrine  of 
BAPTISM.  —(\)  In  thk  Paulink  Epistles.— 
There  are  four  main  ways  in  which  baptism  is 
regarded  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

(a)  Union  toith  Christ. — In  Ro  G'"-  the  immersion 
in  and  the  rising  out  of  the  water  are  regarded  as 
a  union  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
'Are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were  baptized 
into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  his  death  ? 
We  were  buried  with  him  through  baptism  into 
death  :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  tlirough  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also 
might  walk  in  newness  of  life.'  Baptism  is  thus 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  of  union  with  the  risen 
Christ.  The  same  idea  is  found  in  Gal  3"  '  As 
many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  did  put 
on  Christ,'  and  in  Col  2"  '  .  .  .  buried  with  him 
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in  baptism,  ■wherein  ye  were  also  raised  with 
him  ..."  In  the  light  of  these  passages  it  is 
difficult  to  doubt  that  St.  Paul  regarded  baptism 
as  more  than  symbolical ;  it  was  an  act  which 
really  brought  about  the  result  ascribed  to  it,  and 
not  merely  an  acted  description  of  that  result, 
which  was  actually  caused  by  something  else. 

(J)  The  gift  of  the  Spirit.— In  1  Co  12"  the 
baptized  are  regarded  aa  members  of  Christ's  body, 
inspired  by  the  same  Divine  spirit :  '  For  as  the 
body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  being  many,  are  one  body  ; 
so  also  is  Christ.  For  in  one  Spirit  were  we  all 
baptized  into  one  body  ..."  At  first  sight  tliis 
seems  an  idea  which  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  former ;  but  the  dili'erence  is  probably  quite 
superficial.  To  St.  Paul  the  Christ  of  spiritual 
experience  and  the  Spirit  were  almost  if  not  quite 
identical.  This  may  be  seen  in  Bo  8*""  and 
2  Co  3". 

(c)  Cleansing  from  fin. — In  1  Co  6",  where 
baptism  is  not  mentioned  but  certainly  implied, 
it  IS  represented  as  a  cleansing  effected  through 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  through  the  Bivine 
spirit :  '  Ye  were  washed,  ye  were  sanctified,  ye 
were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God.'  Tliis  view  is  com- 
plementary to  the  others,  and  describes  some  of 
the  results  which  follow  from  them.  The  im- 
portance of  this  passage  is  that  it  explains  that 
baptism  can  produce  these  efiects  because  it  works 
'  in  the  name,'  and  so  links  up  baptism  with  the 
view,  prevalent  at  the  time  in  almost  every  circle, 
that  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  any  one  could, 
if  properly  used,  enable  the  user  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  attributes  attached  to  the  original 
owner  of  the  name  {see  also  art.  Namk). 

Thus  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  baptism  ia  that  on 
the  positive  side  it  gives  the  Christian  union  with 
Chnst,  which  may  also  be  described  as  inspiration 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  on  the  negative  side  it 
cleanses  from  sin.      This  it  accomplishes  by  the 

Eower  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
y  the  sacramental  efiect  of  the  water,  according 
to  the  well-known  idea  that  results  could  be  reached 
in  the  unseen  spiritual  world  by  the  performance 
of  analogous  acts  in  the  visible  material  world. 
Baptism  is  regarded  as  really  giving  these  results, 
and  not  merely  as  a  sign  that  they  have  been,  or 
can  be,  obtained  in  some  other  way. 

(d)  Vicarious  haptitm. — It  would  also  seem  from 
1  Co  15°  that  St.  Paul  recognized  the  practice  of 
vicarious  baptism  for  the  dead.  It  is  impossible 
that  '  Else  wliat  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for 
the  dead?  If  the  dead  are  not  raised  at  all,  why 
then  are  they  baptized  for  them?'  can  refer  to 
anything  except  vicarious  baptism. 

(2)  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  or  doubtful 
AUTHENTICITY. — Under  this  heading  it  is  perhaps 
wisest  to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  Eph  5^-, 
Tit  3»-'. 

In  Epbesians  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  water  is  emph&sisod, 
and  is  connect**!  with  the  '  word '  ('  having  cleansed  It  by  the 
washing  of  water  with  the  word  ').  This  emphasis  is  Bomewhat 
Btronper  than  anything  in  the  unquestioned  Epistles,  but  it  is 
practically  implied  in  ICoO^i,  in  which  passaire  also  the  *  name" 
may  correspond  to  the  '  word  '  (pijjwa)  of  Epbesians.  In  Titus  the 
union  with  Christ's  risen  life  is  rejrarded  as  a  new  birth  ;  'ac- 
cording to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  through  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  The  phrase 
'regeneration'  is  strange  to  the  Pauline  vocabulary,  but  the 
idea  which  it  conveys  is  involved  in  Ro  81*  *  For  as  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  these  are  sons  of  God,'  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  view  that  the  Spirit  was  given  in  baptism 
(d.  also  Gal  S^er,  where  the  idea  of  sonship  to  God  and  baptism 
are  closely  connected). 

(3)  In  1  Peter.— The  only  place  in  the  Catholic 
Epistles  which  explicitly  speaks  of  baptism  is 
1  P  3"  ' .  .  .  which  (i.e.  water)  in  the  antitype 
doth  now  save  you,  namely  baptism,  not  a  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesli,  bat  a  "question  "  of 


a  good  conscience  toward  God.  .  .  .'  Here  tha 
doctrine  of  the  '  real '  efficacy  of  baptism  is  clearly 
asserted ;  but  there  is  a  protest  against  too  material 
an  emphasis  on  the  water,  to  counteract  which 
mention  is  made  of  a  o'l/vciS^ceuj  ayadrj^  iirepta' 
TTtim.  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  this  phrase 
means.  It  is  improbable  that  it  refers  to  prayer 
to  God,  for  iirepurru  is  never  used  in  this  sense, 
or  of  inquiry  after  God,  for  this  would  require 
dTrepwTTiais,  and  the  best  interpretation  seems  to  be 
tliat  it  is  a  reference  to  the  question  directed  to 
a  convert  at  his  baptism  (see  C.  Bigg,  '  1  Peter'  in 
The  Intern.  Crit.  Comment,  p.  165).  In  this  '  a 
good  conscience'  probably  defines  the  content  of 
the  demand  made  on  the  candidate — it  was  of  a 
moral  rather  than  a  doctrinal  nature.  The  writer 
also  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  water  of  baptism 
receives  this  power  •  through  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
having  gone  into  heaven,  angels  and  authorities 
and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  him  '  This 
seems  to  be  an  explanation  why  the  name  of  the 
Lord  was  so  potent  in  baptism  :  He  had  triumphed 
over  death,  and  regained  life,  and  those  who  used 
His  name  were  able  to  use  His  power  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  true  that  no  actual  statement  is  made 
in  1  Peter  that  baptism  was  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  but  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute  that  this  was 
the  case. 

(4)  In  THE  Synoptic  Gospels.— Christian  bap- 
tism is  mentioned  only  in  Mt  28"  and  Mk  16". 
The  former  passage  {'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit')  claims  the  direct  institution  of  baptism 
by  Christ,  but  its  authenticity  is  open  to  doubt 
(see  §  I). 

Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
formula  translated  *  in  the  name  of?  The  question  is  whether 
eti  t6  ovofjLa  means  the  same  as  ef  tw  ov6tiaTt.  The  probability 
seems  to  be  that  the  two  phrases  are,  in  the  late  Greek  of  the 
NT,  identical.  It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  et?  and  ip 
were  interchangeable  in  late  Greek,  and  the  Latin  and  Syriao 
translators  of  Mt  '2S19  clearly  took  this  view,  which  is  con- 
vincingly defended  by  J.  Amiitage  Robinson  in  JThSt  viL 
(Jan.  l:)U6)  in  answer  to  an  article  by  F.  H.  Chase  in  JThSt  vL 
(July  1905).  The  meaning  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  (or  of 
the  "redactor  who  added  the  clause  relating  to  baptism)  wa« 
that  Christians  had  the  power  of  baptizing  in  the  name  com- 
numicated  to  them  by  the  Lord  who  had  gained  the  power 
U^Qvaia)  over  evervtliing  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  Ideft  if 
parallel  with  that  in  1  P  32"-. 

In  Mk  16'^  ('He  that  believes  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved ')  baptism  is  regarded  as  a  necessary 
means  to  salvation,  but  no  further  details  are 
given. 

(5)  In  the  Acts. — The  references  to  baptism 
in  the  Acts  are  doctrinally  important  in  connexion 
with  the  formula  used,  and  ^\•ith  the  relation 
between  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The 
former  point  is  sufficiently  discussed  in  §  I.  The 
latter  may  best  be  formulated  thus :  (a)  There  is 
in  the  Acts  a  series  of  passages  in  which  baptism 
seems  to  be  clearly  identified  with  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit ;  (6)  there  is  a  second  series  in  which  it  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  this  gift ;  and  (c)  there 
is  a  third  series  which  either  does  not  allude  to 
the  point,  or  may  be  interpreted  equally  well  on 
either  hypothesis.  This  third  series  can,  of  course, 
be  disregarded  (such  passages  are  Ac  S'*'"  16"  16*' 
Igs  22'«) ;  but  an  attempt  must  be  made  either 
to  interpret  the  two  otliers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
remove  the  apparent  contradiction,  or  to  see  in 
the  difiference  uetween  them  an  indication  of 
different  sources. 

(a)  The  pa.s8age3  which  seem  to  identify  baptism  with  the 
(rift  of  the  Spirit  are  Ac  1»  2S8  1116  and  192^.  In  1'  ('  John 
indeed  baptized  with  water  ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  hence ')  a  contrast  is  apparently 
drawn  b*.'t\\een  John's  baptism  and  Christian  baptism,  the  latter 
being  regarded  as  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  as  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  describe  the  fuliilment  of  this  promise  on 
the  day  of  Pent«coet,  in  which  there  is  no  suggestion  of  baptum 
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In  the  ordinary  nt«r&I  Mose,  It  la  prob&ble  that  the  word '  baptize ' 
tn  1*  Is  used  metaphorically,  and  not  with  reference  to  ordinary 
OhriBliau  bapUfiii.  This  interpretation  la  supported  by  Ac  ll^**, 
where  the  words  of  1*  are  quoted  by  St.  Peter  in  connexion 
with  the  epljode  of  Cornelius,  for  here  the  ^ft  of  the  Spirit  is 
conferred  without  baptism  In  water,  and  baptism  In  water  is 
riren  to  tboM  who  have  already  received  the  Spirit.  In  Ac  2-«' 
St.  Peter  saya :  *  Eepent  and  be  baptized  .  .  .  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  This  certainly  seems  to 
identify  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  with  baptism,  but  it  Is  not  decisive. 
The  oonteit  ia  that  the  promise  made  in  Ao  1^  has  Just  been 
fulfilled,  and  St.  Peter  says,  *  Be  baptized  and  you  also  sh:ill 
receive  the  same  pift.*  The  pi'itna  Jacie  suggestion  that  this 
means :  *  You  shalfreoelve  It  through  baptism,'  is  discounted  by 
the  fact  that  this  was  not  the  way  In  which  the  disciples  had 
reoelved  tt,  and  it  Is  signlflc&ot  that  we  are  not  told  that  those 
who  were  baptized  did  receive  the  Spirit,  but  merely  that  they 
were  added  to  the  Church.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  really  is  that  baptism  was  the  means  of  entry 
into  the  Church,  to  the  members  of  whinh  the  Spirit  would 
ultimately  be  given.  Similarly  ambiguous  is  Ac  ID^^.  Here 
we  have  the  case  of  certain  Epbesians  who  had  become 
Christians,  but  had  been  baptized  not  with  Christian  baptism, 
but  with  the  bajitism  of  John.  St.  Paul  said  to  them  :  '  Did  ye 
receive  the  Holy  8pirit  when  ye  believed?  And  they  said  unto 
liim.  Nay,  we  did  not  bo  much  as  hear  whether  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  given.  And  he  said,  Into  what  then  were  ye  baptized?  And 
they  said.  Into  John's  baptism.  And  Paul  said,  John  baptized 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people  that 
they  should  believe  on  him  which  -siiould  come  after  lum,  that 
is,  on  Jeaus.  And  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Ix)rd  Jesus.  And  when  Paul  h^id  laid  his  hands 
upon  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  on  them.*  The  prima  facte 
interpretation  certainly  connects  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  with 
baptism  ;  not  so  much  because  the  Spirit  was  actually  given, 
as  because  of  St.  Paul's  second  question.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  his  surprised  question  was  due,  not  to  the  non- 
reception  of  the  Spirit,  but  to  their  ignorance  ;  his  first  question 
supiiorte  this  view,  for  it  seeius  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  Christian  belief  and  baptism  without  tl»e  gift  of  the  Sjiirit. 
If  80,  the  writer  may  have  intended  to  connect  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  rather  than  vrith  baptism. 
"Ibus  in  each  case  the  prima  facie  connexion  of  baptism  with 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  indecisive  :  a  different  interpretation  is 
possible,  and  which  of  the  two  should  lnj  followed  must  depend 
on  the  evidence  of  the  other  series  of  passages. 

(6)  The  passages  which  distinguish  baptism  froin  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  are  Ac  S^^c  and  1{H7£-  The  former  is  the  incident  of 
the  first  Samaritan  converts.  \Vlien  Peter  and  John  came  to 
Samaria,  they  prayed  for  the  converts  '  that  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Spint,  for  as  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them, 
only  they  had  been  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Tlien  hiid  they  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,*  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was 
separate  from  baptism,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
baptism  was  Imperfect;  the  'name  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  is  the 
usual  formula  in  Acts  for  Chri.-^tian  baptism.  In  10^7'-  the 
matter  is  leas  simple.  The  narrative  relates  that,  while  St.  Peter 
was  speaking,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  Cornelius  and  his  company. 
'Then  answered  Peter,  Can  any  man  forhid  water  that  these 
should  not  be  baptized,  wiiich  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
well  as  we?  And  ho  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Obviously  in  this  case  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  was  not  dependent  on  baptism,  but  it  appears  true  that 
the  cose  of  Cornelius  was  regarded  as  an  exception.  The 
general  rule  was  that  baptism  came  first,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  afterwards.  The  implication  is  that  the  two  were 
separate  even  in  normal  cases,  but  this  ia  not  definitely  stated. 

If  an  attempt  be  made  to  brinj^  these  data 
together,  and  so  estaljlisU  tlie  doctrine  of  baptism 
held  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  tlie  starting-point 
must  fee  Ac  8^^*  as  the  most  definite  of  all  the 
passages.  It  shows  that  [a)  baptism  was  the 
regular  and  general  initiation  to  membership  in 
the  Church  ;  (6)  the  Spirit  was  not  conferred  in 
baptism,  but  given  after  it,  and  was  specially 
connected  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the 
Apostles.  This  explains  Ac  lO-*^-,  in  whicn  tlie 
situation  partly  resembles  that  in  Ac  8'***,  Tlic 
Kphesians,  like  the  Samaritans,  Avere,  at  least  in 
some  sense,  Cliristians,  but  hud  not  received  the 
Spirit.  The  dirtcrence  be^woon  the  two  incidents 
is  that  the  Kphesians,  unlike  the  Samaritans,  had 
received  imperfect  baptism.  Therefore  St.  Paul 
did  not  merely  *  lay  hands*  on  the  Ephesians,  as 
the  Apostles  aid  on  the  Samaritans,  but  first  had 
them  ba]itized.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  was,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  not  to 
the  baptism.  In  lliis  way  the  two  (la.sscs  of 
passages  can  be  so  interpreted  tliat  they  all  fall 
into  place  in  one  system  of  doctrine,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  postulate  a  variety  of  sources  in  the 
Acta  with  ditlerent  views  on  baptiitm. 


A  dilficulty,  however,  ari.ses  out  of  the  relation 
of  Acts  to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Which  is  the 
truer  or  earlier  presentment  of  early  Christian 
thought— that  which  closely  connects  baptism  and 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Epistles  do,  or  that 
which  separates  them,  as  the  Acts  does?  The 
followers  of  van  Manen  would  probably  say  that 
Acts  represents  an  earlier  stratum  of  thought, 
that  early  Christian  baptism  was  like  John's — only 
for  the  remission  of  sin — and  that  the  idea  of  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  in  this  connexion  was  a  late 
ecclesiastical  figment  duo  to  external  influi.^nces, 
which  has  left  traces  in  the  Epistles.  But  this  ia 
probably  an  inadequate  view.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Acts  distinguishes  where  the  Epistles  do  not, 
and  so  is  probably  the  later  document.  St.  Paul 
simply  connects  baptism  with  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit ;  he  makes  no  fine  distinctions.  St.  Luke, 
wnile  constantly  bringing  the  two  together,  is 
apparently  anxious  to  maintain  that  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  is  not  the  direct  result  of  baptism,  but 
is  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  Apostles. 

(6)  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.— In 
He  6*"  and  in  lO"^-  ^  the  references  to  baptism  are 
probable  but  not  explicit.  In  the  latter  passage 
the  writer  says : 

'Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  fulness  of  faith, 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
body  washed  with  pure  water  :  let  us  hold  fast  the  confession 
of  our  hope  that  it  waver  not.' 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  is  an  indication  that 
the  writer  regarded  baptism  as  the  necessary 
beginning  of  Christian  life  ;  but,  like  the  writer 
of  1  Peter,  he  connects  the  spiritual  cleansing 
with  a  good  conscience  {thougli  he  expresses  it 
negatively  and  1  Peter  positively) ;  and  in  the 
last  sentence  it  is  probably  possible  to  see  a 
reference  to  the  baptisuial  i)rofession  of  faith 
represented  in  1  Peter  by  ^trcpwnjfia.  In  the 
former  passage  he  says  : 

'  For  as  touching  those  who  were  once  enlightened  and  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  taslod  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  age  to 
come,  and  fell  away,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  agam  unto 
repentance.' 

Here  the  reference  to  baptism  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  fact  that  <pojTLafjL6s  afterwards  became  a 
technical  term  for  baptism.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  point  out  one  qualification  to  the  view 
that  'enlightenment'  means  baptism. 

In  the  iuimtdiately  preceding  verses  the  writer  saya :  •lliere- 
fore  let  us  cease  to  speak  of  the  first  principles  of  Christ,  and 
press  on  unto  perfection ;  not  laying  again  a  foundation  of 
repenUnce  from  dead  works  and  of  faith  towards  flod,  of  the 
teaching  (iJ./.  namely,  the  teaching)  of  baptisms  and  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment' 
(He  G'-2).  Here  he  regards  bajitism  as  one  of  the  foundations 
of  Cliristian  life,  but  he  Joins  to  it  the  laying  on  of  haTids.  Now 
it  seems  proliable  that  St  Luke  connected  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands  rather  than  with  baptism  itself 
(si'L-  §  a.  i.  (:'))),  whereas  St.  I'aul  connected  it  with  the  latter. 
Tlierefore  it  is  hnpossible  to  say  precisely  what  the  writer  of 
Hebrews  regarded  as  the  effect  of  baptism,  and  what  as  the 
effect  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  It  is  jiossible  that  enlighten- 
ment and  tasting  oi  the  heavenly  gift  may  be  intended  to  be 
especially  connected  with  baptism,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  layiiij;  on  of  hands ;  but  in  the  absence  of  further 
evidence  certnmty  is  impOBsible,  and  perhaps  the  writer  was 
not  concerned  with  this  queetiun.  His  iiiu-rest  lay  rather  in 
the  (Mie.stion  of  sin  after  bajitisni ;  from  passages  such  as  2i-* 
aii;.4ii  04 1«  and  10'^  si,  it  is  clear  that  lie  regarded  a  relujise 
into  sin  as  unforgivable,  and  it  is  probable  that  (!''  ought  to 
i)H  re;,'urcled  as  implying  the  existence  of  a  Bchool  of  thought 
whicli  maintained  tlie  potisibility  of  a  second  baptism  in  cose 
of  relapse. 

(7)  In  the  Johannine  writinqs.  —These 
books  give  little  information  on  the  subject  of 
baptism.  In  -In  3"  it  is  stated  tliat  Jesus  baptized, 
but  llie  text  is  o])cn  to  suspiriun  in  view  of  Jn  4' 
wliirli  denies  tliat  He  did  so:  *  Josus  liimself  used 
not  to  baptize,  b\it  hisdisi-iples.'  In  any  case  there 
in  no  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism.  In 
Jn  3*  in  the  received  text  thoie  is  a  clear  reference 
to  baptism,  wliich  ia  destribed  as  regeneration  bv 
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water  and  the  Spirit.  It  may,  however,  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  words  'water  and'  are 
really  original  in  the  text.  They  are  without  con- 
nexion with  the  context,  and  seem  to  have  Icen 
unknown  to  Justin  Martyr.  If  tliey  be  omitteLi, 
the  reference  to  baptism  la  onlj  indirect ;  in  view 
of  such  passages  as  Tit  S*"'  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  tnat  there  is  some  connexion,  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  signitiiant 
silence  as  to  the  material  element,  whicli  amounts 
to  a  protest  against  the  emphasis  laid  on  it  in 
other  circles.  Even  if  the  words  be  retained,  it 
remains  true  that  the  emphasis  in  the  passage  is 
entirelj-  on  the  Spirit  and  not  the  water.  This 
characteristic  treatment  of  baptism  is  exactly 
parallel  with  that  of  tlie  Eucharist,  the  institution 
of  which  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  doctrine  of 
which  is  fully  expounded  on  the  spiritual  side. 

Id  the  Johannine  Epistles  there  is  no  definite  allusion  to 
baptism ;  there  are  many  references  to  the  yitt  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  tiiere  is  no  proof  that  the  writer  connected  it  witii 
baptism,  though  in  the  light  of  the  information  of  other  docu* 
nients  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  is  the  me-ining  in 
1  Jti  220-37  of  the  reference  to  an  'anointinj;  from  above' — it  is 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  bestowed  in  (or  at  least  connected  with) 
baptism.  Perhaps  more  important,  though  even  less  explicit,  is 
filof.  '  ](  any  man  see  his  brother  sinning  a  sin  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  ask,  and  God  will  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not 
unto  death.  There  is  sin  unto  death  :  not  concerning  this  do  I 
say  that  he  should  malte  reiiuest.  All  unritrhteousness  is  sin, 
and  there  is  sin  not  unto  death.'  This  passage  is  intelligiiile 
only  in  light  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  forgiveness 
(or  sin  after  baptism.  Tlie  writer  tries  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
Introducing  a  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sin. 

Summary  of  doctrine  of  baptism  in  NT. — As  a 
summary  of  these  results  from  a  study  of  the  NT, 
certain  lines  of  development  of  doctrine'  which 
begin  to  manifest  themselves  may  be  pointed  out. 
The  earliest  writings,  the  Pauline  f^pistles,  regard 
baptism  as  a  cleansing  from  sin  and  as  the  means 
whereby  Christians  join  the  life  of  Christ — which 
in  Pauline  thought  is  almost  (and  probably  quite) 
identical  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  There  is, 
however,  no  attempt  to  explain  its  working  except 
that  it  was  '  in  the  name  of,'  and  so  endued  with 
the  power  of,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead.  In  later  documents  the 
ievelopnient  of  more  than  one  line  of  thought  may 
be  traced.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  of  doubtful 
authenticity  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  cleansing  from 
sin  given  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  the  idea 
(already  implied  by  the  other  Epistles)  of  regenera- 
tion is  formulated.  This  development  was  rather 
in  the  direction  of  a  magical  conception  of  baptism. 
Against  this  we  find  traces  of  protest,  (a)  The 
writer  of  the  Acts  would  seem  to  represent  a  school 
of  thought  which  associated  the  gift  ef  the  Spirit 
with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles 
rather  than  with  baptism  itself.  (6)  In  1  Peter 
and  perhaps  in  Hebrews  emphasis  is  laid  on  a  con- 
fession of  faith  by  the  baptized  person,  probably  of 
a  moral  rather  than  a  theological  nature.  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  a  protest  against  a  magical 
view  of  '  the  name'  in  baptism,  (c)  The  writer  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  anxious  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  gift  of  the  Sjiirit  rather  than 
that  of  the  water  ;  obviously  this  is  closely  rel.it  ed 
to  the  line  of  thought  represented  by  Acta  ;  and  if 
1  Peter  represents  a  protest  against  a  magical  view 
of  '  the  name,'  these  documents  represent  a  protest 
against  a  magical  view  of  tlie  water,  (d)  A  dill'er- 
eut  line  of  development  is  testihed  to  by  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  and  I  John.  As  soon  as  baptism 
was  regarded  as  the  forgiveness  of  sin, — that  is, 
from  the  beginning, — the  question  of  sin  after 
baptism  must  have  arisen.  Hebrews  hears  witness 
to,  and  protests  against,  a  tendency  to  allow  a 
repetition  of  baptism.  The  writer  regards  sin 
after  baptism  as  beyond  forgiveness.  The  writer 
of  1  John,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  witness  to  the 
f»ct  that  thia  teaching  was  already  found  to  be  too 


severe,  am!  begins  the  distinction,  so  important  fot 
the  later  Cliuich,  between  mortal  and  venial  sin. 

ii.  Method  of  DArnsM.—Oa  this  point  we 
have  lianllj-  any  information  in  the  NT.  The 
l.iiiL.'uage  of  Ro  e'"-  is  thought  to  point  to  im- 
mersion, and  it  is  said  that  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  descripti  ns  in  the  Gospels  of  the  baptism  of 
Clirist;  but  these  arguments  cannot  be  pressed.  It 
is  still  less  safe  to  argue  from  the  etymological 
meaning  of  pairrl^u  as  a  frequentative  of  /Sairrw ; 
for  tlie  meaning  of  words  depends  ultimately  on 
use,  not  on  etymology,  and  ^oirrifu  means  by  use 
'to  wa.sh  ceremonially '  (cf.  Lk  1 1'*  '  he  wondered 
that  he  had  not  washed  [i^airTladri]  before  dinner '). 
Here  partial  ablution  is  certii'iilv  intended;  and 
it  must  remain  doubtful  wlictluT  immersion  was 
ever  actually  practised,  though  St.  Paul's  language 
certainly  points  to  the  view  that  it  was  regarded 
as  an  ideal.  The  formula  used  was  '  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  or  some  synonymous 
phrase ;  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  use  of  the 
trine  name.  There  was  no  doubt  from  the  begin- 
ning a  confession  of  faith  by  the  convert,  but  the 
onlj'  probable  reference  to  this  as  a  formal  part  of 
the  act  of  baptism  is  1  P  3"  [the  text  of  Ac  8"  in 
the  AV  is  certainly  late]. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  baptism  of  children, 
and  no  suggestion  that  baptizing  was  the  privilege 
of  a  class ;  but  it  would  seem  from  1  Co  1  that 
St.  Paul  delegated  the  oliice  of  baptizing  to  some 
one  else,  and  ]jlass  argues  that  this  is  implied  by 
Ac  10^*  'And  he  (St.  Peter)  commanded  them  to 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The 
suggestion  is  that  he  did  not  actually  baptize  them 
himself. 

3.  Baptism  in  the  ist  and  2nd  centuries. — i.  IN 
ORTHODOX  CIRCLES.  — (\)  B.\UN.\BAS.— The  writer 
of  Barnabas  is  interested  in  baptism  only  so  far  as 
it  concerns  his  main  thesis  that  tlie  promises  in  the 
OT  refer  to  tin,'  Christians  and  not  to  the  Jews. 
In  ch.  11  he  illustrates  this  thesis  from  baptism. 
He  argues  that  Is  16"-  45="-  SS""-,  Ps  l»-«  are  aU 
prophecies  which  find  a  fuHiliiient  in  Christian 
baptism.  It  is  only  incidentally  in  the  last  para- 
graph (§  11)  that  he  gives  any  description  of 
baptism  ;  KarajSaivofj-ev  eh  rh  uS(jp  y^fiovrcs  ajxaprtuiv 
Kai  ^I'TTov,  Kal  dfa.Jaico^e*'  Kapirotpopovvr^s  iv  7J)  Kap5i<^ 
rbv  (pu^ov  Kal  rT)v  iXiriSa  flirdv  Iriuoi'v  iv  ry  Tvevfxari 
Ixofres.  This  seems  to  imply  immersion,  but 
otherwise  tliiows  no  light  on  baptismal  practice. 
Doctrinally  it  shows  that  the  writer  regarded  bap- 
tism as  a  '  real '  cleansing  from  sin  opere  operato. 
It  is  iiossible  that  he  reganled  it  as  conferring  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  tliat  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  ]ilirase  fV  -1^  Tn-ei'/ian ;  but  obviously  this  exegesis 
is  ui  on  to  doubt.  I'inall}',  the  phrase  e is  roi-'l 7717001' 
may  he  a  reference  to  the  baptismal  formula,  but 
the  text  is  uncertain. 

(2)  I  Clement.  — There  is  no  reference  to  bap- 
tism in  this  document. 

(3)  Ignatius. — Nothing  in  the  genuine  epistle* 
of  Ignatius  throws  any  light  on  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tism, but  in  accordance  with  his  general  emphasia 
on  episcopal  .supieniacj-  he  insists  that  baptism 
may  not  be  performed  '  without  the  bishop  — oit 
^^6f  i(TTtv  X'^P'5  Tov  itrniKowou  .  .  .  ^aTTTlifiv  (.y/nym, 
viii.  2) — which  probably  means  without  the  per- 
mission of,  rather  than  without  the  presence  of, 
the  bisliop. 

(4)  IlERMAS. — The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  give* 
little  information  as  to  the  practice  of  baptism,  but 
manifests  a  considerable  interest  in  the  doctrine. 
The  passages  which  are  important  are  Vis.  iii.  3, 
iii.  7,  Mand.  iv.  3,  Sim.  ix.  16.  The  foundation, 
he  says,  is  a  belief  in  the  necessity  and  efhcacy 
of  baptism.  In  Vis.  iii.  2  the  Church  is  repre- 
sented as  a  tower  built  over  water,  and  in  in.  1 
it  is  explained   that   this   is   becau.se   7)  fiiri;  inSir 
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Sii  58aTos  iiTuif-i\  (cai  cwBriaeTai.  This  must  mean 
Uiat  baptism  is  the  fmnulation  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  the  next  sentence  may  he  a  reference  to  the 
baptismal  formula :  refleMf^'wrai  ii  b  iri''p7os  t(^ 
oTJfiaTi  ToO  vayToKparopos  Kai  ^I'So^ov  6v6fiaTo$.  This 
IS  rendered  prohable  by  the  fact  that  in  i>im.  ix. 
the  condition  of  entry  is  descrilied  as  the  'name  of 
the  Son  of  God.'  It  is  also  clear  that  hajitism  was 
regarded  as  really  etiecting  an  essential  change  in 
Christians ;  and  from  the  emphasis  which  is  laid 
upon  it,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  regarded  as 
primarily  due  to  '  the  name ' ;  but  the  water  is 
also  mentioned.  The  most  important  passage  is 
Sim.  ix.  16.  3f.  : 

wpXv  yap,  ^iKTi,  ^opFcrai  rhv  avOpMWov  to  bvofxa  toD  vlov  tou  9tov 
veKp6^  tmv'  bray  6e  Aa^rj  rriv  o4>paylBa,  aTToridtTai.  tt)v  veKpunTiv 
Koi  avaXauPdvti  ttji-  ^toTJi/.  i)  (rifipayi^  ovv  to  v6ii>p  itniv'  «i?  rh 
vSiup  ovy  Karafiati'ovtri  VfKpol  Koi  aca^aii-ouat  ^(ut'Tt?. 

But  this  strongly  defined  doctrine  naturally 
called  for  deve]o]>nient  on  viirions  points. 

(a)  There  was  the  <iari{jor  of  a  jnirely  niag^ical  and  unethical 
view  of  baptism.  To  counteract,  this,  in  Sim.  ix.  great  emphasis 
L8  laid  on  the  Insufficiency  of  '  tlie  name'  if  il  be  notaccompmiiud 
by  the  Christian  virtues.  These  are  represented  as  t\\L-he 
virsrins,  and  the  explanation  gi\  en  of  fliem  in  Sim.  ix.  1^.  'Z  is 
that  they  are  ayia  n-f^v^ara.  Without  hciiij,'  endued  with  th'-m 
no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  CJod— edi'  yup  to  oi/om«  f^oiov 
kd^r}^,  TO  it  tyjvfxa  napa  toutwc  fiTj  Xapjjy,  ouoec  uxfttXilcrr)'  ai'Tai 
yap  ai  irapt^ti'Ot  6vvd.fj.ei^  fi<rl  rov  vloii  Toi*  ffoiJ.  edv  to  oi'O^a 
4>opfi^,  rrji'  £c  Svvofiiy  fxi}  <t>op{}^  avrov,  etc  ^tarr;!'  etrj}  to  oKO^ta 
avTOv  ijiopujv. 

(b)  A  natviral  result  of  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  insufflciency 
of  baptism  without  virtue  was  a  proportionately  increased 
emphasis  on  the  question  as  to  sin  after  liaptism  which  (cf.  §  a 
i.  (ti))  seems  to  be  discussed  in  Hebrews  and  to  be  implied  in 
1  John.  The  distinction  between  various  sins  which  appears 
in  1  John  is  unknown,  and  the  position  adopted  in  Hebrews, 
tlioufrh  substantially  confirmed,  is  in  some  dej^ree  relaxed. 
This  questioti  Is  dealt  with  in  Aland,  iv.  3.  Hernias  asks  the 
bheplierd  ijKovaa,  <^i7fxi,  Kvptt,  napd.  Tivuiv  Bi&a.o'KdAiijy  oTi  erepa 
^era^oia  ovk  ftrTiv  t'l  /it|  ckciVi),  ore  et?  v^mp  Karefifjuey  »cai 
iXd^ofify  a.ii>etriy  dtxaprtuiy  rHy  'rrpo7epMv{cons\ilering  that  Hermas 
is  a  Roman  document,  and  that  tlie  earliest  witness  to  Hebrews 
is  the  earlier  Roman  document  I  Clement,  It  Is  not  Impossible 
that  this  is  a  reference  to  Hebrews  6-* '»)  and  the  answer  is  KoAtut 

rjKOvaa^j  ovruy  yap  fX^i,  iSei  ydp  rov  ciAijiioTa  difxaiy  afxapTiCiV 
xrjKtTi  anaprdvfty,  oAA'  (c  ayytia  KaroLKeiy.  This  is  simply  a 
re-affirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  Hebrews,  but  a  relaxation 
is  then  introduced.  God  has  instituted  p.fTdyoiav,  and  has 
appoinled  the  Shepherd  as  the  an^el  to  wati'h  over  it ;  but  this 

may  be  used  only  once — iMrrd  ttjv  (cArjtrtc  €Keii-rjv  -n^v  p.eydXT)y 
Koi  (re/LiiTji'  idy  th  «(e7r*ipa<r0ei?  vrrh  rov  £ta)3oAou  afj-dprr)  fxiav 
fitrdyotay  <X'^  ^"^  °^  ^'"^  main  objects  of  the  Shepherd  seems 
to  have  been  the  emphasizing  of  nerdyoia,  whicrh  is  clearly 
(of.  esp.  the  Similitudes)  re;,'arded  in  a  concrete  way  which 
a]tproached  the  later  ecclesiastical  use,  and  is  half-way  to 
mcaniuK  '  penance." 

(c)  Another  result  in  practice  of  the  assertion  of  the  high 
etandanl  of  Christian  life,  and  the  danger  of  relapse  after 
haptism,  was  a  tendency  to  postpone  baptism.  Against  this 
Hernias  protests  in  V'ifs.  iii.  7,  where  those  who  shrink  fmm 
baptism  for  this  reason  are  c-iuipared  with  the  stones  which 
he  saw  in  Vis,  iii,  2  :  niwroyTa^  tyyvt  v^drtuv  jcai  ^ij  Swafttyov^ 
KuAicr^if^ai  Ka'i  ii<deiy  «is  t<j  vOmp. 

(d)  In  the  sphere  of  doctrine  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
stress  laid  on  the  necessity  of  baptism  was  inijuiry  into  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  rij»ht*ou8  unbaplized  dead.  Hernias  settled 
this  iii'iniry  by  ascribing  to  the  apostles  the  function  of  baptiz- 
ing in  Hades  (cf.  fsp.  Sim.  ix.  16.  5  and  0  :  oi  aTTooroAoi  Kai  oi 
S(ia<rKaAo(  oi  KTjpv^avTf^  to  oyofia  roi)  viov  rov  Qtov,  K0ip.i)9ey7t^ 
fy  6vydti.fl  noi  TriffTei  tou  vlov  rov  Otov  tKijpv^av  Kai  toi^  npoKCKOf 
lAi)/jt(VoLC,  xai  avrol  e&uiKay  avrol^  rr^y  ir'i'payt.&a  rov  KTfpvyp.aTQ^,  .  .  . 
iy  6iKaio<rvvji  ycup  fKOtuiidncraf  «a'i  iy  ^ryoAp  aycet'f  p.6yoy  ii  rJic 
7'i>payl6a  ravTTfy  oi/K  tlxoy). 

(5)  Thk  Didache.— In  this  document  there  is 
no  information  as  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  bnt 
mvich  concerning  the  imictice,  aii<l  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  lixin*^  either  its  date 
or  provenance  with  certainty.  The  passage  which 
actually  deals  with  baptism  is  cb.  vii.,  and  runs 
thus : 

Ilepi  &i  tou  ^airTiff^dToc,  ovroj  piTTTtVaTt *  Tavra  irdyra  rtpott- 
n6yT«%  fiawritraTt  ti?  to  o^ojua  toO  naTph^  Ka\  toO  vlov  Kai  tov 
ayiov  nvevpLarov  iv  vSari  fu>m.  idy  6i  ^ij  'XT)V  iJSutp  t^'wc,  «(? 
oAAo  v6up  fidtTTttfoV  ft  £'  oil  Bvvaaai  iv  \l/v\piZ,  tv  9tpp,t^.  idv  &i 
dp.it)6T«pa  turi  t)^^,  fK^tov  tl^  riji'  «<(^«iA»)i'  toU  uSwp  *(?  ofOMo 
ffOTpb?  Kai  vlov  Kai  ayiov  irvrvixaTO^.  rrph  fit  toO  BamtiTnaTO^ 
»rpovT((7TfV(raT(u  6  fiajm^uiv  *tai  6  fiawTt^6p,eyoi  Ka'i  <i  rivf^  oAAoi 
hvyavrai'  xeAeutit  &i  vijirrrviTai  rhv  ^airTi^ofttvov  vpb  fiictf  ^ 
6vo. 

The  main  points  in  the  ceremony  thus  described 
seem  to  be  these  : 
(a)  The  recitation  of  the  prevloai  put  of  the  Didaehe  (the 
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'  Two  Ways ').  This  seems  to  imply  a  developed  system  of  pre- 
paration fur  candidates  for  baptism,  of  a  moral  rather  than  a 
tljeoloL,'icaI  kind. 

('')  liaptism  in  the  trine  name.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  in 
the  following  Eucharistic  section  mention  is  made  of  those  who 
are  baptized  '  into  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

(c)  Immersion,  by  j. reference  in  running  (fir)  water,  is  the 
rule,  but  affusion  is  recognized  as  legitimate. 

(rf)  Previous  to  the  ceremony,  the  baptizer,  the  baptizand,  and 
any  other  who  will  are  to  fast. 

It  is  probable  that  this  document  belongs  to  the 
2nd  cent.,  perhaps  to  the  earlier  half;  but  the 
evidence  is  not  conclusive,  and  one  must  not  regard 
arguments  based  on  the  '  Two  Ways '  as  valid  for 
the  dating  of  the  Didache  as  a  whole. 

(6)  II  Clement.— In  II  Clement  vi.  9,  vii.  6,  and 
viii.  5-6  tliere  are  three  indirect  references  to 
baptism,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  seal  (<Ttf>pa.'yl%). 
Tiiey  are  all  concerned  with  emphanizing  the  neces- 
i^ity  of  sinless  lite  after  baptism,  and  so  form  one 
of  the  links  between  this  document  and  Hermas ; 
but  they  are  only  homiletic,  and  do  not  throw 
any  light  on  the  question  of  repentance  after 
baptism. 

The  use  of  <r<tpayts,  which  afterwards  became  very  common, 
has  sometimes  been  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Mysteries; 
but  this  is  probably  not  the  ease— at  least  directly.  More  than 
any  other  expression  it  emphasizes  the  eschatological  hope 
which  was  never  far  from  the  early  Christian  mind  :  those  who 
had  the  correct  seal  would  pass  into  the  Mi-s^iunic  Kingdom  at 
the  day  of  judgment.  It  thus  helped  to  unite  the  two— logically 
somewhat  inconsistent — ideas  of  sacramental  and  eschatological 
salvation.  Passages  of  importance,  besides  those  in  II  Clem., 
are  Hermas.  Sim.  viii.  C.  ix.  16;  Clem.  Al.  Qui»  Deus  salv.  39. 
42,  Strom,  ii.  3,  Exc.  Th.  83.  86,  Ed.  Proph.  25  :  and  in  later 
writers,  Clem.  Uom.  xvi.  19;  Acta  Theclce,  26;  Const.  Apost. 
2.  14,  39,  3.  16;  Hlppol.  rfe  Antichristo,  8.  69;  Ps.-Hippol.  de 
Consiimm.  42 ;  Acta  Pkilippi,  'iS  ;  Eus.  HE  6.  6,  6,  Vit.  Const. 
4.  62.  1.  See  also  Hatch,  Uibbert  Lectures,  p.  295 ff. ;  Anrich, 
Das  antike  Mystcrienwesen,  p.  120  f.;  and  Gebhardt  and 
Harnack,  Palres  Apost.,  note  on  II  Ck-m.  vi.  6. 

(7)  JtJSTiN  Martyr.- In  his  first  Apology  {c.  150) 
Justin  gives  (ch.  6111.)  a  description  of  Christian 
baptism.  It  may  be  best  treated  as  falling  under 
three  heads :  {a)  a  description  of  the  rite,  (6)  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  concerning  it,  and  (c)  a 
justiheation  of  this  doctrine. 

(a)  Description  of  the  rite, — This  is  given  in  ch. 
61.65:^ 

'OiTot.  av  ncLiT^Cjat  Kai  WLvrevuaiV  oAijtf^  rauro  ra  v<^'  i^tMav 
fitSatTKO^efa  Kai  \ey6ti«va  tlva^,  Kai  ^iovv  ovTtui  juvao'dai  inrtff- 
Xi'u'VTat,  tix^uOai  re  Ka\  airelv  iaj(rTeiJo*'T«?  irapa  ToO  8(o\i 
trpOTj^aprJJ^CI'wl'  aiftcatv  5i5d(7fC0rTai,  riu.(ijv  trvvevxotJitvwv  Kat 
awvrjaTevovruiv  aiiTOis.  eirciTa  ayovrax  vift'  iifjiMV  tvDa  i/iup  <'<m', 
Kat  Tpoiroi'  avay^vvri^retii^^  hv  Kai  ^fieic  auToi  avaycvvt)9i\ntv, 
avayfvvttivTat.  in'  ui'6^iaT0C  yap  rov  irarphi  tmv  <i\uii/  Kai  rov 
vayrijpo^  TjuCiv  'IijaoiJ  Xptcrrov  Kai  nvtvfiarov  ayiov  to  ev  TiZ  v6ari 
t6t<  AouTpbf  woiovvrai  .  .  .  (c.  G^)  Vf^'^^  ^'  fifra  to  oiiTO*?  \ovvax 
TOi*  ireireitr^cVoi'  Kai  (rvyKaTaTeBeLpivov  ini  tov?  \fyoix^vovi 
dScAi^ovc  tiyo^ec,  fv6a  avviyyiiivoi  eitri,  KOLVai  evxdv  iToiria6ptvoi 
vntp  tc  iavTtjJV  Kai  roO  tftuTLvBlvTOt  Kai  oAAwf  irarra)(oO  iravroiv 
ei/TOvtDi,  on-wc  KaTa{(iodu)/ie»'  Ta  oAtjSi^  ti.a$6vTei  Kai  Si'  ipytuv 
ayat^oi  TToAiTfUTai  Koi  0i/XaKef  roil'  ivrfiaXfievtuv  evpedrjvai.  oniut 
TT?!-  aiuji'ioc  autrripiatf  aiadtupttf.  'AAX^Aov?  i^iA^^aTi  atnra^i^tda 
navadtievoi  Tuiv  evxCtv  .  .  .  and  then  follows  an  account  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  wa3  Immediately  celebrated. 

The  inii)ortant  points  in  this  description  are  the 
definite  allusion  to  a  period  of  instruction  pre- 
ceding baptism  ;  the  trine  formula ;  the  '  moral 
vow  ;  and  the  obviously  developed  character  of 
the  service.  It  is  also  usually  thought,  probably 
rightly,  that  the  opening  wonts  of  the  description 
imply  a  reference  to  a  definite  creed  ;  if  so,  this 
may  perliaps  be  identified  with  an  early  form  of 
tlie  Syniboluin  Momaniim,  to  which  some  critics  see 
allusions  in  /  Apol.  1.3,  21,  31,  42,  46,  52,  in  Dial. 
yj,  and  in  some  other  passages  which  are  collected 
in  Gebhardt  and  Harnack  s  Patres  Apost.  1.  2, 
p.  128  If.  Negatively  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  such  as  is 
prominent  in  Acts,  or  to  any  connexion  of  baptism 
with  the  bishops,  such  as  is  found  in  Ignatius. 
The  agreeniPiil  with  the  Didache,  both  negatively 
and  po.sitiM'ly,  is  remarkable. 

(6)  The  (lii'irine  of  baptism. — Justin  regards 
baptism  chielly  as  a  new  birth,  and  in  the  passage 
quoted  above  refers  to  it  as  iyayiyyrfaa.  He  also 
regards  it  as  a  forgiveness  for  past  ain;  and  he 
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expresses  his  doctrine  (apparently  using  some  older 
source,  see  below)  on  this  point  in  ch.  61  : 

iireiSij  TTjv  iTfu^Tnv  y^vtaiv  rjfjiutv  ayvoovvrtt  itar'  avayicriy 
yeyewrif2.eBa  ef  vypi?  tmopa^  Kara  [ii^tv  rrtv  ruiV  yovetnv  irpb?  oAAtj- 
Xouf ,  KOA.  iv  iUerrt  i^ayAots  icoi  7ro^?}pui;  ai^arpo^atf  ■yey6va^Lev,  ijiriuf 
lilt  avayKTfi  TfKva  /it}5^  ayvoia,~  fjLHi-uijjiev,  dAAd  TrpoutpeVeu);  KaX 
efrtffni/iTj5,  attiftriiui  Si  ay-apriHiv  virep  utv  Trpojj/japTo/xe*'  Tv^w^xev 
ey  T<r  uSaTi,  iTTOvottd^evai  rtZ  vSart  Ttp  «Ao^<V(u  avayfiftnjdrit'aL  jtai 
fieravo^ffai^t  ejri  tow  TJ^iaprij^eVots  rb  TOV  irarpbf  Tdii'  oKtov  itoi 
dcTiriirov  d«oO  ofo/xa,  k.t.\. 

Thus,  if  one  may  press  his  words,  he  seems  to 
bare  cunnected  forgiveness  especially  with  the 
water,  and  the  new  life  wiih  '  the  name.'  It  was, 
however,  the  name  that  gave  the  water  the  power 
to  remove  sin.  Justin  also  regarded  baptism  as 
bestowing  tlie  gift  of  the  Spint.  In  Dial.  29  he 
says  :  tLs  iKtlvou  (i.e.  Jewish)  too  /JctTrWj/uaros  XP^'" 
ayl(f  TTveviinTi.  (it^airTLatihtfi.  Also,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  passage  just  quoted  from  ch.  01,  be  describes 
baptism  as  an  '  enlighteuiuent'  (naXeiTai  Si  tovto  ri 
XouTp6y  tpQjTKTfids,  Cis  tpbjri^Ofi^yuv  rijy  oidvoiai'  twv  raOra 
nauOouvovTutv). 

(c)  Jiistijicatioa  uf  baptism. — The  correctness  of 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  baptism  is  proved  by 
Justin  by  an  appeal  to  the  Of,  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  to  Apustxjlic  tradition.  The  necessity 
of  regeneration  is  proved  by  the  .saying  of  Christ, 
&C  /at;  avayivvrjdTjTi  ov  /xt;  elir^$7]T€  els  ttjv  j3a(jt\€iav 
Tuji/  ovpafuiv,  which  seems  to  be  a  free  quotation  of 
Jn  3*.  Tliat  this  regeneration  can  be  effected  by 
baptism  is  proved  by  Is  l"""-"  '  Wash  you,  make 
you  clean,'  etc.  ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  way 
m  which  this  was  effected  is  introduced  by  xal 
\6yov  di  eh  TouTO  -jrapa  Tuif  diroffriXwi/  ip.Adop.ev 
TouTov,  and  then  follows  the  passage  quoted  above 
(Apol.  61).  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  to  this  \6yo%, 
and  not  to  Mt  28",  that  Justin  turns  for  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  trine  formula. 

Besides  this  direct  justification,  Justin  uses  a 
curious  argument  from  lieatben  religion.  His 
view  was  that  this  was  the  result  of  demonic 
attempts  to  deceive  the  world  by  producing  false 
fulfilments  of  prophecy.  This  theory  he  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Christian  and  heathen  systems, 
■vhich  represented  the  true  and  false  fulfilment  of 
3T  prophecy.  Thus  tlie  lustrations  of  the  Greeks 
ivere  demonic  recognition  of  the  truth  of  baptismal 
doctrine. 

(8)  IREN.EUS. — This  writer  nowhere  gives  an 
account  of  the  practice  of  baptism,  but  his  doctrine 
concerning  it  is  expressed  positively  in  the'Ajr65eitu 
ToO  dTToa-ToXi/toD  KijpOypaTos  and  negatively  in  his 
adversiis  Hcereses,  wliile  from  these  passages  it  ia 
also  possible  to  find  some  reference  to  the  practice 
of  the  Church  in  his  time. 

In  the  'Ardlaiis,  ch.  3  (TU  xxxi.  1),  he  says  : 

*The  Faith  ...  as  the  Pre3byt«r3,  the  didciples  of  the 
Apostles,  hive  delivered  it  to  lis  .  .  .  above  all  teaclies  us  that 
we  have  received  baptism  for  the  for^nvoness  of  sins  in  the 
name  of  God  the  F.ither,  and  in  the  name  of  Jp-m?  Christ,  the 
Son  of  Qod,  who  was  incarnate,  died,  and  rose  uL'ain,  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  tliat  this  baptism  is  the  seal  of 
eternal  life,  and  the  regeneration  to  God,  by  which  we  become 
the  children,  not  of  mortal  man,  but  of  the  eternal  and  ever- 
lasting God.' 

In  ch.  7  he  explains  why  the  trine  formula  was 
necessary : 

*  And  therefore  the  baptism  of  our  regeneration  takes  place 
through  these  three  points,  because  God  the  Father  blesses  us 
with  regeneration  through  the  Holy  Spirit  by  means  of  His  Son. 
For  those  who  bear  the  Spirit  of  God  in  theinseh'rs  are  led  to 
the  Word,  that  ifl,  to  the  Son,  but  the  Son  leads  them  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  Iet«  them  receive  incorruptibility. 
Therefore  without  the  Spirit  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  Word  of 
God,  and  without  the  Son  no  one  can  appro.n-h  the  Father. 
For  the  recognition  of  the  Father  is  the  Son,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Son  is  thrnui,'li  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  Son  gives  the 
Spirit,  in  accordance  with  His  function,  following  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Father,  to  those  whom  the  Father  will  have 
and  as  the  Father  will.' 

"This  positive  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  nega- 
tive statements  in  the  aelversus  BrEreses.  In  III. 
xviii.  1  (ed.  Harvey)  he  refers  to  baptism  as  the 
poteslatem  rcgcnerationis  in  Deum,  and  identities 


it  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Similarly  in 
I.  xiv.,  when  speaking  of  the  Marcosian  heresy  in 
relation  to  baptism,  he  implies  that  baptism  is  the 
dToXi>rp«<ri5  toO  Xpurrou  k(it€\86vtos,  which  the  Mar- 
cosians  regarded  as  a  separate  rite,  though  his 
own  phrase  is  again  toC  parrlviiaTos  ttjs  els  8ebv 
6.vayevvijffetai. 

The  two  important  pieces  of  information  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  baptism  conveyed  in  these 
passages  are  (1)  the  use  of  the  trine  formula,  which 
tor  the  first  time  is  connected  definitely  with  Mt  28" ; 
and  (2)  the  use  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  as  dis- 
tinct from  any  moral  or  ethical  vow.  The  allusions 
to  this  Confession  in  adversus  Hcereses,  I.  i.  20  and 
I.  ii.  1  identify  it  with  an  early  form  of  the  Sym- 
bolum  Romanum ;  and  the  passage  qnoted  above 
from  the  'Air65fi{is,  ch.  3,  suggests  that  Irenteus  de- 
rived it  from  the  teaching  of  those  Presbyters  of 
Asia  Minor  to  whom  he  so  often  alludes.  "The  fact 
mentioned  above  (7),  that  Justin  also  seems  to  show 
signs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Symbolum  Romanum, 
suggests  that  the  \6yo%  of  the  Apostles  to  which  he 
alludes  in  Apol.  i.  61  may  be  the  same  writing  or 
tradition  of  the  Presbyters  as  that  referred  to  by 
Irenoeus. 

(9)  Tertullian.  —  This  writer  tells  us  more 
about  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  baptism  than 
any  previous  authority. 

(a)  The  practice.  —  This  ia  summed  up  in  de 
Corona,  3  : 

'  Aquam  adituri  ibidem  sed  et  aliquanto  prius  In  eccIesiA  sub 
antistitis  manu  cont«stamur  nos  renuntiare  diabolo  et  pompae 
et  angelis  ejus.  Dehinc  ter  mergitamur  amplius  aliquid  re- 
spondentes  quain  doniinus  in  evangelio  determinavit.  Inde 
suscepti  lactis  et  mellis  concordiam  prxgustamus,  exque  ea  die 
lavacro  quotidiano  per  totam  hebdomadem  abstinemus.' 

But  this  sketch  was  not  intended  to  be  complete, 
being  given  only  as  a  proof  that  catholic  practice 
outran  Scripture,  and  must  be  supplemented  by 
numerous  allusions  in  other  books.  From  these 
we  can  form  the  following  scheme  for  the  practice 
of  baptism  in  the  Church  of  Africa  in  the  time  of 
Tertullian. 

{a)  There  was  a  preliminanr  period  of  preparation  by 
fasting,  vigils,  and  confession  (cf.  cte  Bapt.  20 :  '  Ingreesaros 
baptismum  orationibus  crebris  jejuniis  et  geniculationibuB 
et  pervigiliis  orare  oportet  et  cum  confessione  omnium  retro 
delictorum '). 

O)  A  pulslic  renunciation  of  the  devil  before  tiie  bead  of 
the  community  (antisUi)  followed  (cf.  d«  Cor.  8),  at  which 
sponsors  or  a  sponsor  were  also  present  (de  Bapt.  18).  This 
'  renunciatio '  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  moral  vow  implied 
by  1  Peter,  Justin  Mart}T,  and  the  Didache,  As  it  is  practically 
certain  that  Tertullian  was  acquainted  with  the  Symbolum 
Apostoticumt  it  is  probable  that  this  also  formed  part  of  tbo 
baptismal  rite  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  definite  statement  to 
that  effect  in  Tertullian. 

(y)  The  name  of  God  was  invoked  on  the  water,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  power  of  sanctifying  those  who  were  baptized  (d$ 
Bapt.  4) :  see  passages  quoted  below. 

(5)  Trine  immersion  in  the  trine  name  (cf.  de  Cor.  S  6e  and 
adc.  Prax.  26  :  '  nam  nee  semel  sed  ter  ad  singula  nomiiui  in 
persnnas  singulas  tinguimur"). 

(c)  Immedjately  after  coming  out  of  the  water  unction  was 
adiuiiiistcred  (de  Bapt.  7 :  '  Exinde  egress!  de  lavacro  per- 
unguiniur  benedicta  unctione  de  pristina  discipline,  qua  ungui 
oleo  de  comu  in  sacerdotio  solebant,'  etc.). 

(0  There  followed  the  laying  on  of  hands  (d4  Bapt.  8): 
'Dehinc  manus  imponitur  per  benedictionem  advocans  et 
invitans  spiritum  sanctum  'X 

(r,)  After  this  there  was  a  ceremonial  tasting  of  milk  and 
honey  (de  Cor.  3;  'Inde  suscepti  lactis  et  meUis  conoordiam 
pra.'gustamus,'  and  adv.  Marc.  1.  14:  'sed  ille  quidem  usque 
nunc  nee  aquam  reprobavit  creatoris  c^ua  suos  abluit  .  .  .  nee 
mellis  et  lactis  societatem  qua  suos  infantat'),  followed  by 
abstinence  from  washing  for  the  whole  of  the  next  week  (d€ 
Cor.  S :  '  exque  ea  die  lavacro  quotidiano  per  totam  hebdomadem 
abstinemus  >  The  minister  of  this  ceremony  was  usually 
the  bisliop  or,  with  his  sanction,  the  presb>'ters  and  deacons ; 
but  this  was  a  '  right  of  order '  not  '  of  necessity,'  and  every 
Christian  man  (but  not  woman)  might  baptize  in  case  of  need 
(de  Bapt.  17  :  '  Dandi  quidem  habet  jus  summus  sacerdos  qui 
est  episcopus ;  dehinc  presbjleri  et  diaconi,  non  tamen  sine 
episcopi  auctoritate,  propter  ecclesiae  bonorem,  quo  salvo  salva 
pax  est.  Alioqiiin  etiam  laicis  jus  est.  Quod  eniin  ex  Gequo 
accipitur  ex  aequo  dari  potest  .  .  .  proinde  et  baptisnius  aoque 
dei  census  ab  omnibus  exerceri  potest').  No  special  time  was 
necessary  for  laptism,  but  E.aster  and  Whitsun  were  especially 
suitable  (d€  Bapt.  19 :   '  Diem  baptismo  lollemniorem  Pasoha 
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prastat  .  .  .  «'"7,':^"'^,7on,,,i9  .lies  don.ini  est,  o.u.us  horn, 
rr"JL,"";habil;'uptr";  s.  ae  »U..u.utate  iuure^t.  de 

tl.uu.'l.  in  the  main  tho  same  as  those  of  ea Uier 
writers,  .how  a  dcvel<,v..>ent   on   cer  aui    PO mt. 
B^i.tis,;.  is  the  source  o    ^^^'^^'^''^^ ^}i^^i\t 
neis  of  sins,  a  regeneration,  and  a  gift  ot  tUe  HOiy 
S^idt!    But  the  Lllowin,  poiias^are  e  ahor^Ued^ 

(a)  The  question  is  raised  in  ''''^/?  '  "'  Jf'  ,  The  ansuer 
how  sa..<-ti.i.-ation  was  to  he  '7"-^^,  "  ''  S'  but  the  arg.i- 
given  by  Teruillian  .s  too  long  '■'? ''""'f,  "  w  nni„K  a  special 
Sent  is  as  'o"""' ;-T''"%""  ,  [?  '  «',1ch  imd  hmered  over 
alflnily  belwee.i  water  a.id  tl^e  'P'J'^;^«h,ch  .  a  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

it  at  the  Creation  ((.n  1-),  and  ^t'^^»"'\ /    „.„  ol  iuiparliiig 

water  it  God  be  V;™''^'',' t",f,„t  rL  "  is  no  ?ea  on  for  diubting 
^notification      lie  a  t'U  s   h"     'le^e  .8  no^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ,^^. 

this,  seemi;  that  it  is  1-^'." ''"'f .,  ^„>i,,  ctran  unworv  men. 
quently  the  means  by  which  e^^^l-'tsentra  -^^^  ;„ 

Moreover  the  incident  ot  ";'=,''",',  °'„,.,i,iraiion  of  the  water 

Jn  5' »  led  him  to  think  that  "-'^^  fS"or  the  pn' i'"^''-  "  '' 
was  effected  by  an  aysel  who  dc.  ended  for  tne  p     P    ^^^^^  ^^^ 

not  plain,  nor  is  it  for  the  pr«.  1 1  P"/P°f^it"'?tself  (ct.  Adam, 

7rr,;;':T<i''?,i.'G:fst'in  ai:Vn\:s'«U''^e?timan'  in  the  TUoU 

ti^SictT^s-Si^t^-^         t. 

Boul  and  ot  the  body.  ,^'>«J,"V„*.h'  candidate  (rfe  Resnrr. 
waur,  the  sonl  b,'.  the  '  ^"X.  bwt^m  imP  iesa  resurrection 
Cam.  48  [wliere  it  is  argued  that  baptism  imi  rcsponsione 

super  emundaU  ^i.b-;'',''^;';^" '^^  f^^^^e  elpk.ins  the  meaning 

cleansed  it,  and  so  prei«red  '»  for  the  t,"t  o^  i  jpients 

(V)  Terlullian  held  ^l™";-,^,'"   ?  t,el  °f   hat'   n  after  baptism 
ot  (.aptism.     These  wTre  dn    to  h,,  ben      in  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

was  either  ""'"''K  ;'''''''i°"i;a'l  exceedint'ly  dangerous  (cf.  e.g. 
sins  let.  .(«  P.«i.  01),  .or  ."  ''=^,'^,,frtn^fSeslinatur,  sicut  et  liomo 
ae  Cap(.  8:  ■  Ita.|..e  ign,  t»c  >    '"''"^1^'Jf  "1^™ ^  was  that 

S^' jg^l^WchndJgs^^iro.  hotl.  to  0.  ..^ 

-^;:l  '^oiirorai^i?;:^5,.--ir^  jTf^ 

Captismi  utiliorest,  Pr.--'"P"'=^l"">f'™'a„S^  and  w  dew's  from 
thl  -"-,-%°°  h^^'?^"„l■'',  ."ore  de  cTusT  innupli  quoqiie 
baptism  (Af  llapl.  IS.  "^  •,,''"  p^raU  est  tain  virgiiiibus 
procrastinandi  in  1>">«'?.  "t'' '»  PJ^nem,  donee  aul  iiubant 
per  maturitat«mquam  vid  s  per  v^»l'°"^™'3ti„„  of  his  words 
ttut  continently  corroborentur  ).  f "«  ;"ff„„e  of  the  baptized, 
is  that  he  would  -jot -:o'.n  enanre  fhe  ^»rna  e  o    i^^     ^1^^  ^^^ 

ajiosition  niaintained  '^^'^""''^.'/re  already  married-unlike 
iSn'°wh'^''Sou.,fconsr.,t'to"^h;=ptize  on?y  those  who  were 

unmarried  or  had  '^"°''-l^ '■^'"'J'cT^,.  48,  and  adv.  Marcicm. 
(/,)  In  two  pass.age8  ('^f  '''»^„?^- '•"™in  i  co  ir,K)  to  aiiaptism 
b.  10)  Terlullian  speaks  of  the  «  "^''"^^  '"  f  ^"  ^„  ar(;ui.,ei.t  for 
lor  the  dead  In  ^  >'; 'f  "'j.V  '  ce  e  i  rpr^'umptione  hoc  eos 
tlie  resurrection  o  the  ""^.-  .f^'ciVnl  ut  vicariura  baptisma 
instituisse  contendit  'l"*,"'"  «'!"",  ^^esur.eclionis,  <|Uie  nisi 
proluturum  existiiiuircnt  ad  ^^P"^  "  ,""  [ ^,,,,,,areiur.-  Here 
Sorporalis  non  alias  sic  \Z'^'"^',^Z^''^:^uZZ  was  actually 
there  is  nothing  to  show  «»";^;  ,  ,,  j^ad,  but  the 
acquainted  with  a  "^"""'•'X  that  he  lad  no  such  know- 
euBgestion  of  the  other  l«»«"e«  ;»  that   le    ma  ■.  ^^^^^_,.^^ 

leJge.  Here  he  uses  tbe^";""?"f^  '■«;'„,',"  Xcure  statement : 
resurrection,   but  prelaoea  '^e,  oNO win  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

•quid,  ait,  farifiit  .pu  pro  nmrluis  '"P'^J^;"  ,„rte  Kebniaria, 
resuriunt?    Vi.leril  i""aut  10  ilia.     Kalend^e  s.  tojxe     ^^^^^^^ 

respondebunt  ill.  pro  ■"""/'^^^Pf.^.^tt.retn  eius  denotare,  ut 
novum  statin,  f";;^;-^,,^,",^^,'^ '  S^em^^  "»  'l»i  vane 

tanto  nmgis  s.steret  "="7,%"^ ',"  r\;,j,rrectionis  hoc  facerenf 
pro    mortius  >'^Ptizarentur     Ide  rtsurrecv  ^^^,  ^^ 

\„  view  of  the  K™""' ^^'"7  „\^'",'e  n"eans  that  8t.  Paul 
Terlullian,  it  seems  pr"' ";'' «  '  "' ,  °  J„  custom  ot  special 
was  using  an  argument    ro  n  th^    '',"'^'»"  "    ^  ,„c.),  and  this 

(i,  PuJ.  in-.  •  ui.de  el  »P"^  ',  "^.y'f  ^."Ji,"  i,„,roquehon,\ne 
.tl„iicu,i,  h-'«-t;"seUan,  pe     .apt.m.  a  ^erlt^^.^.   _^__^1_^_  ^ 

nnrgatus  adii.ittilur   ■  <''''"lh'y.„^   ouos  cxlrancos  utinue 

btir-i^^i^irs^SSAi- -^^ 


sine  diibio  non  habonl  .      .;:  c..  al^o  de^^^^^^^^^^ 
[^  ?!;:'^re.Montltt"of  TerfulLn,  whSe  the  <U  Pu^.  is 
"TlorCLEMENT  OF  Ai.EXANDRIA.-Clement  does 
not  so  frequently  discuss  baptism  as  do  some  of 
the  other Titers!  but  his  standpoint  seems  to  be 

inilarto  theirs.'  The  c'V^f  r'^Pl«  He 
deals  with  baptism   are  in  the  Fa:dagogu6      Ue 

ka  vs  a  para  lei  between  the  baptism  of  Chmt 
and  that  of  Christiatis.  and  claims  that  eacr  had 
the  same  elVect.  Christ,  on  the  side  of  His  human 
natiutwa"  regenerated  in  baptism  and  made  per^ 
feet  bv  the  regeneration  ;  so  also  with  Christians  . 

6-nai     eiTra,  feot  tare  Kai  •/  «       r  A,;,-,„„a    »cal    reKeov   icai 

ir;<i;^iS!\':6^7e^Xo^eTf^•h^h*cha;rer  is  important  ,0, 

'''But  Clement'f'chfef  interest  ^vas  directed  to 
proving  not  so  much  that  baptism  was  !>«  beginning 
of  the  new  life  as  that  it  wag  complete,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Uie  Gnostics,  who  introduced  a  series  of 
stages  Of  course,  Clement  did  not  mean  to  ex- 
c  mltthe  idea  of  progi'ess,  but  only  to  assert  that 
b  ptism  was'the  dividing  Une  between  two  states 
P^sentiallv  dillering   from  each  otlier.     FroDaoiy 

water  :  .  ,    Biimau-a  Koivuivi'ai-,  tovtii»  i)^i 

SXls  anTwieir  signification  ;  there  «  room  for 
1  ,'0(,d  monograph  on  his  sacramental  doctrine. 
"^  feTenrt!  l?ke'  TertuUian,  did  -t  recognize  the 
baptism  of  heretics^s  genume.    This  is  provea  oy 
an  exegesis  of  Pr  9'*°  :  ixxira^-ov'  rt  Bimicy-o. 

^J:t:'^{^::^X^^^>^^^-'  ^''--  '•  ^'•• 

''•  On^'ibrmiestion  of  repentance  after  baptism, 
ClementUra  much  mo^re  lenient  pos^on  than 

^T'';!!r;chT  SO^^KevVs^a  longt^nient 

brigand  captain  _       i^j,NANDER.-Men- 

power  of  conferring  "''"'Wtality.  ,^ 

'^Of.  Iren.  1.  1' =  '  ^'''""f '  °V^    ,,,'3"^^  Xa  "on  po^^e  mori 

eum  baptisma  ■'<^='P"f'„,';  "',,^   .'J'^rinmio  t  les,'  anh  Terl.  rf« 
sed  P'^rseverare  non  scneMUitis  a    mm  ;^_^j^^  ji^^„,is 

f;ir?iS^r.ncc:;rS»;:rri- 

^fh^^^^JiiSt  to  think  that  a  view  ol 
thsknd  could  have  long  enf  .-'' '  ^  ^  tv^^vas  a 

%l^^''^A"?;.=r^Vhe'-m^^^^ 
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mining  the  doctrine  of  baptism  as  it  existed  among 
the  Valentinians,  or,  inaoed,  any  other  heretics, 
for  it  ditfers  from  the  evidence  of  ahnost  all  other 
writers  in  being  extracted  from  heretical  writings, 
and  not  from  orthodox  polemical  books. 

Baptism  is  an  avayevtnjirtv.  By  ita  means  we  are  bom  into 
the  world  dominated  by  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  so  become 
superior  to  all  other  powers.  It  is  also  a  death  to  the  previous 
life  ;  but  this  refers  to  the  soul  (>^vx^),  not  to  the  body  (a-tafi.a). 
Up  to  the  time  of  baptism  man  is  under  the  control  of  Fate 
{tl^la.p^JL«v7}),  but  by  baptism  and  yi-wo-is  he  is  released  from  this 
control,  and  the  verdict  of  astrologers  (which  is  recognized  as 
r»lid  for  the  rest  of  mankind)  is  rendered  unimportant.  The 
baptized  person  is,  through  regeneration  by  Christ,  taken  up 
into  the  Ogdoad.  It  vras  further  ex-plained  that  as  the  water 
of  baptism  quenched  to  ai<r6rjTbv  irvp,  the  invisible  part  could 
quench  the  ^otrrbv  irOo.  So  far  as  the  rite  is  concerned,  we  are 
told  that  fasting  ana  prayer  are  desirable  before  baptism  in 
order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  evil  spirits  in  addition  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  From  ch.  22  of  the  Excerpta  TkcodoH  it  also 
appears  that  the  rite  of  baptism  contained  an  imposition  of 
hands,  and  that  the  formula  used  ended  with  the  phrase  ei? 
KvTpiij<r\y  oyyeXtfc^K-  (for  a  formula  used  by  the  Marcosians 
contaiolnff  tnis  phrase  see  below).  The  doctrine  underljing 
this  is  Uuit  the  ftnerels,  with  whom  we  are  in  some  way  con- 
nected, have  been  baptized  for  us  ;  and  this  explanation  is  given 
to  1  Co  16®— in  which  the  'they'  refers  to  the  angels,  and 

*  the  dead '  for  whom  they  are  baptized  is  mankind. 

(3)  The  Marcosians.— The  authorities  for  these 
heretics  are  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus.  They  be- 
longed to  the  Valentinian  school,  and,  like  the 
class  of  heretics  who  are  represented  later  in  a 
more  developed  form  by  the  Pistis  Sophia,  did 
not  merely,  as  Marcion,  allow  a  repetition  of 
baptism  in  case  of  sin,  but  had  actually  two  forms 
ditiering  from  each  other  in  function.  Their  first 
baptism  was  not  a  means  of  regeneration  ;  it 
merely  had  the  negative  function  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  is  described  in  Iren.  I.  xiv.  1  as  a 
baptism  Tov  <paivo^vou  ^lija-oO  dipiaetat  4/4a/>Tiwr.  The 
second  baptism  was  called  dTroKvrpuxriSy  and  accord- 
ing to  Hipi>oIytus  was  regarded  as  raising  those 
who  participated  in  it  above  the  power  of  sin,  even 
though  they  committed  it  (.  .  .  €vk6\ovs  ^h  eXvoA. 
5i5dfay  Trpb%  rb  afxaprdvuv,  aKivduvovs  d^  did  t6  etvai  tt}s 
TeXf/as  Suvd/xews,  Kal  /ler^eti'  t-^s  dvivvo'^ov  ^^ovfflas, 
oU  Kal  /ierd  t6  ^dirTi<r/xa  '^npov  iirayyiWovTai  8  KoXovfJiv 
dfroKirrptavii'  .  .  .  Hiiipol.  Refut.  vi.  41).  The 
iustification  for  this  was  found,  as  Marcion  found 
his  for  a  renewed  baptism,  in  Lk  12^  (*  I  have  a 
baptism,*  etc.);  and  tlie  references  in  the  Epistles 
to  an  dwo\vrpu}(n$  ip  Xpi(7T(^  'lija-ov  were  explained 
as  references  to  this  sacrament  (Iren.  I.e.).     This 

*  redemption '  was  re,i:r''irded  as  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Spirit  which  entered  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  and 
was  the  power  of  regeneration  and  of  entrance 
into  the  Pleroma  {X^yovai  5^  avrifv  dvayKaiav  flvai 
rots  T^v  TiXciav  yvuxriv  {[KTitpdinv,  Xva  eiy  Tijv  vtr^p 
vdvrtx  d'uvafjuv  dciv  dva.y€yevvri^j.4voi.'  dXXus  ydp  dbvvarov 
^vrh%  TrXrjpihfJuiTos  €l<Te\$€iv,  ^TreiSTj  air?;  4<rrlw  i}  fU  ri 
^ddos  [toO  /St'^oi']  Kardyovffa  airrovs,  Iren.  I.e.). 

As  to  the  rite  itself  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  uniformity  of  practice.  Irenjeus  distiniruislies 
seven  varieties,  and  leaves  it  quite  uncertain  what 
waa  the  relationship  subsisting  between  them 
(Iren.  I.  xiv.  2). 

The  seven  varieties  are  as  follows :  (a)  A  ceremony  referred 
to  as  a  spiritual  marriage.  There  is  no  definite  statement  that 
A  water- baptism  fonned  part  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  contrary  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  general  drift  of  Irensus's  langua'^'e. 
{b)  A  ceremony  of  baptism  with  the  fornmla  EU  ot-ofia  a.yvuja~rov 

ttUTphi  riot'  6Aa>»',  eif  aXi)9eiav  fitjrr'pa  irai^rw^,  elt  to;'  Kart^Bovra 
•If     'Ii)troOv,     *i<    ivuxTiv    Kol     (iiroXuTpujcrty     «oi     KOiViaviav    rtiiv 

6vydfj.eMy.  (c)  In  another  circle  a  Hebrew  or  Syriac  formula 
was  used,  of  which  the  text  is  very  corrupt  in  Irensus,  hut  the 
meaning,  according  to  Harvey's  re-construction,  was  *  in  the 
name  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  and  of  Light,  which  is 
called  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  (or  the  Angelic  Redemption.' 
It  is  not  stated  whether  this  formula  was  used  in  connexion 
with  water;  but  it  probably  was.  (d)  Iren^us  gives  en  im- 
portant extract  from  the  rites  of  a  fourth,  hut  his  meaning  is 
not  clear,  and  the  Syriac  words  are  difficult  to  re-construct 
^see  Han-eys  note);  it  is  therefore  best  to  give  the  text: 
AAAoi  Se  noKiy  Trfv  XvTpwtrti'  < jriAfyovffi c  ourios"  to  oi*o^a  rh 
tLWOKtKpvti,fjitvoy  anb  wdcnfi  Seorrjroi,  «ai.  itvptOTTjToy,  icai  aX7f6eia^, 
9  tytSviTdTO  'Irf^ov^  6  Nafo^ij^bc  iv  rat?  ^utai^  rov  ^wrb?  tou 
XptffTOi'i  Xpitrrov  ^otyrov  iia.  wytvfitLrot  ayiov  ti's  \i'Tpui<rty  dyyeXi- 


XaXBatav  ^UKTOtiyjiaea  aKii>pavai  t^oova  *Jy}iTov  Na^opt'o.  Koi  TOvrwi* 
Bf  ipfXTjveCa  e<rrl  Totavrrf  ov  Biaipui  rh  jrveOjifi,  ttj**  napSitw  ko) 
riiK  vnepovpdvLOv  SvvofLiv  -ntv  oiKrtp^oi'a*  6vaiiJ.rjv  toO  bv6tiaT6f 
1T0V,  £wT7)p  aXrfBeiajs.  koX  rairra  niv  iviX-tyovcriv  ol  avrot 
T(KovvT€^.  'O  6i  TtTe\e<r^J.eyoq  airoKplveTox'  itm^piyn-tu,  koX 
AcAvrpto^at,  ko-'l  XvrpoVfiJit  rrfv  i//UYi^i'  jiov  dwh  tou  oioi^or  TOim)v, 
Kal  ndyritiv  r<jjv  nap'  ovrou  fv  Ttjl  ovOfLari  rov  'lata,  hi  i\vrpu}a'aT<t 
TTji'  >/'VXl»*  avTov  eiy  dwo^vrcujjtriv  ey  t<Z  XpioToi  tw  ^m.  EiTa 
iiT ikiyovatv  ol  woprfrres*  EtpTjiij  Trdtrti',  e^'  out  to  ovofj-a  tovto 
enavanaverai'  (ireira  fivpi'^oucrt  toc  TeTeAeo"pirfi^>'  tw  oirtu  tw  dwh 
fiaA(Td.fxov  (Ttp6iro3aA(rd>i<f»]'  to  yap  fitipov  tovto  tvttov  rrj*  vtrip  tA 
oAa  rvta6ta<!  elfai  KeyoviTiv.  \^  hatever  the  precise  meaning  of 
this  extract  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  service  bore  a  marked 
resemblance  to  Catholic  practice.  There  is  the  use  of  a  formula 
'  in  the  name  of  ' ;  a  service  of  question  and  answer  alternating 
between  the  administrator  and  the  recipient  of  the  rite; 
unction  ;  and  apparently  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  ceremony  water- 
baptism.  This  last  point  is  rendered  probable  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  section.  (<)  A  fifth  party  rejected  water,  but  used 
instead  an  unguent  of  water  and  oU,  with  a  formula  similar 
to  those  given  above,  and  also  using  balsam.  (/)  A  sixth 
party  rejected  the  whole  of  the  outward  ceremony,  and  said 
that  knowledge  alone  was  the  true  Redemption.  (^)  Finally, 
there  were  those  who  in  other  respects  seem  to  have  agreed  with 
those  mentioned  above  as  the  fifth  party,  but  deferred  baptism 
until  after  death.  Epiphanius  perhaps  thought  that  this  must 
mean  *  in  articulo  mortis '  (Epiph.  xxxvi.  2),  but  the  text  of  the 
Latin  Irensus  is  clear :  *  Alii  sunt  qui  mortuoa  redimunt  ad 
finem  defunctionis,  mittentes  eorum  capitibus  oleum  et  aquam,* 
etc.  (Iren.  i.  xiv.  4);  for  'mortuos'  can  only  mean  dead,  and 
Theodoret  (HE  i.  11)  alludes  to  the  same  practice.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  safeguard  the  soul  of  the  dead  person  in  ita 
journey  through  the  realm  of  the  spirit-world.  This  view  may 
be  paralleled  with  the  Pistis  Sophia,  and  seems  to  have  Egyptian 
ftffinitiet. 

(4)  The  Carpocratians.  —  Irenaeus  (i.  xx.  3) 
says  of  these  heretics  :  toutojv  tic^s  Kal  Kavrr}ptd^ov<rt 
Tous  ISLovi  fiadrjTds  iv  rois  (iTrfuw  fiiptat,  tov  Xo^oO  toO 
de^lov  uyrds.  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  literal  fulhhnent  of  the 
promise  of  a  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
with  Fire. 

(5)  Marcion. — The  evidence  for  Marcion  is 
given  by  TertuUian  and  Epiphanius.  According 
to  TertuUian  {adv.  Mare.  iv.  11),  Marcion  *morti 
aut  repudio  baptisma  servat,'  which  seems  to  mean 
that  he  refused  baptism  except  to  those  wlio  were 
prepared  to  put  away  their  wives,  or  were  at  the 
jjoint  of  death.  The  reason  for  this  provision  was 
that  Marcion's  doctrine  led  him  to  exclude  married 
life.  Epiplianius  {adv.  Hwr.  I.  xlii.  3)  says  that 
Marcion  admitted  a  second  and  third  baptism  in 
case  of  sin  after  baptism  {i^eariy  fw5  Tpiwv  Xoi/rpwy, 
ToiT^a-Ti  paTrTia/j.^tf,  ds  6.(f>€aiv  dfiapriuv  SiSdcdai). 
He  adds  that  Marcion  had  himself  been  obliged 
to  make  use  of  this  provision,  and  that  a  Scripture 
basis  was  found  in  Lk  12^  {^airTiudeU  6  Kvpios  i/wb 
TOV  'luidvvov  iXeye  toIs  fj.adTjTaU,  ^dimfffia  ^w  /3a tttkt- 
d?)vai  .  ,  ,  Kal  ovTiij  t6  dLSovai  jrXetw  ^awTiafiara 
idoy/xdriffeif).  E^nik,  an  Armenian  writer,  also 
attributes  vicarious  baptism  to  him. 

(6)  Tertullian'S  OPPONENTS.— From  the  lan- 
guage used  by  TertuUian  in  the  de  Brtptismo  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  a  party  which  denied  the 
necessity  of  baptism.  One  of  them  he  identities 
{de  Bnpt.  i.  1)  with  the  Cainites,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  applies  to  them  all.  From  his 
treatise  we  can  re-construct,  at  least  partially, 
their  arguments. 

The  following  can  be  distinguished  : — (a)  The  Lord  Himself 
did  not  baptize  (see  the  repl\  m  de  Bapt.  llX  (b)  The  Apostles 
were  never  baptized  (answered  in  de  Bapt.  12).  (c)  Baptism 
is  not  necessary  to  those  who  have  faith,  as  Abraham  had 
(answered  in  de  Bapt.  13).  (d)  St.  Paul  says  :  *  Ohrist  sent  me 
not  to  baptize '  (answered  in  de  Bapt.  14). 

(7)  The  Acts  of  Thomas.— This  curious  docu- 
ment probably  represents  views  and  practices 
which  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Edessa 
towards  the  close  of  tlie  2nd  century.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  come  from  an  orthodox  circle, 
and  it  is  perhaps  probable  that  they  represent  the 
views  of  Bardesanes. 

The  following  accounts  of  baptism  are  to  be  found  :— <a)  In 
chs.  26-27,  the  baptism  of  King  Qundaphorus  and  his  brother 
Gad.  Of  this  the  text  prest-nts  two  recensions.  The  shorter 
(probably  a  'Catholic'  version)  only  relates  the  fact;  it  men- 
tions the  water  and  the  trine  formula.  Ttie  1(  nger  (apparently 
Gnostic)  does  not  mention  water,  but  onlj  ui  aoointuiff  with 
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oil,  which  is  called  aiiipayC^.  The  formula  which  is  used  is : 
iXBi  TO  ayiof  ovOfi.a  tou  Xfrnrrov  t6  itnip  irav  ovofia'  <A^<  »j 
ivv^fjui  TOU  vJji(rrov  «ai  ^  riioTrXdyx^'i'^  ^  Te\<ia'  i\6e  Th  \dpitTfia 
ri  vi/'iTTOf  eAdc  ^  ^iJTi^p  ^  evan^ayxyoi'  cAdc  n  KOt»-uif(a  ToO 
afiptfov  i\6i  if  Ta  fxvcTTJpia  arroKOAvirTovcra  Ta  aird«pu<^a'  «AW 
q  fxT)n)p  Tuiv  CRTa  OIKWI'  il'a  ri  avanawii  ffov  etc  T6f  6y£oo>'  olxol' 
y«»T7TOi'  fA^i  o  irpeffjSvrepoc  Tu>»'  it^Vtc  /leAwf,  i-obs  ivyoiat  ^povri- 
tfrwt  e»^^»j(r«»ut  Attyi<T^oO,  itoii'nitTjtroi'  ^eTa  TOiirui*'  Tuji'  vtttrreptav 
iMi  TX)  aytoi'  rvYv^ia  sal  KoBdpiaov  tov«  *'t0poi'?  ovToiK  Kai  Tvji* 
sopjiov,  Kal  iirttr'ppdyi(rov  avToiis  «iy  ofo^a  Trarpos  icai  uiou  icai 
atyi'ov  jTi-evftaTot.  After  this  baptism  the  Eut-harist  followed 
Immediately. 

(6)  In  ch.  121  Mygdonia  is  baptized  in  the  trine  name,  and 
the  Eucharist  follows  immediately. 

(c)  In  chs.  131-133  is  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  Siphor. 
Here  we  are  given  a  valuable  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
baptism  ;  rb  fidmiafia  toOto  a^apruuv  (<rriv  ai^etnt'  touto 
avayeyv^  4>*ai  TrtpteKxwOfievov  toOto  di-ayfi'i'iy  toi"  veov  avSpmnov 
TOvf  avOpoiiTOVi  fi«t.yvvov  irvevfj-a  Ktuvovv  t]/vxT^v,  avtcrruiv  TpiwiZ^ 
mmiv^y  av(>puiirov,  xai  etrri  KOivioy'ov  Ttav  ap/ipritiiv  ai^eV'dJC.  So 
far  as  the  rite  is  concerned,  it  consists  of  unction  with  the 
formula  Xol  £<ifa  if  Tuf  <nT\dy\vtiiv  aydirrf  aol  £6(a  ro  ToO 
XpivToO  ovOfLa'  (rot  So^ii  tj  tv  Xptcrrw  Siifa/iic  (5pu|xeVi).  After 
this  follows  baptism  in  water  (for'  which  purpose  a  basin 
[vKd'ltTjv]  is  used — so  that  submersion  was  not  practised)  in 
the  trine  name,  and  finally  the  Eucharist. 

(rf)  In  chs.  167-158  is  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  Ouazenea, 
Tertia,  and  Mnesara.  The  main  features  are  the  same :  first, 
unction  with  oil  (over  which  the  name  of  Jesus  has  been 
invoked)  with  the  fonuula  —  "Ef  oyopMri  aov,  'Itjo-oi)  Xpitrre, 
ytviaSu  rotf  i/fv^oTc  TaOrtuf  «ic  aiftiaiv  a^apriwi'  xai  ftc  diro- 
rpotniv  TOU  ivavriov  «cai  eit  (rnjrrjpiav  Twv  tpyx*^^  ai'TiZv  ;  secondly, 
baptism  In  water  in  the  trine  name ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
Eucharist.  It  is  noteworthy,  in  view  of  Tertullian's  protest 
against  the  custom  of  baptism  by  women,  that  Mygdonia,  not 
Judas  Thomas,  anoints  the  women. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  circle  of  Christians 
ivhose  practice  ia  represented  by  the  Acts  of 
Thomas  used  a  form  oi  baptism  in  which  unction 
with  an  elaborate  formula  of  consecration  pre- 
ceded baptism,  properly  so  called,  in  the  trine 
name,  and  that  the  Eucharist  always  followed 
immediately.  The  unction  with  oil  was  more 
important  than  the  water-baptism — so  much  so 
that  in  ch.  26  the  latter  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  references  to  water- 
baptism  in  the  other  passages  are  interpolations. 
The  doctrinal  ideas  which  play  the  ;;reatest  part 
are  regeneration,  forgiveness  of  sin,  a  new  life, 
and  tlie  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  seem  to  be  com- 
municated directly  through  the  unction.  It  is 
also  noticeable  that  the  Acts  of  Thunuis  regards 
baptism  and  married  life  as  incompatible. 

Summary  of  1st  and  2nd  centuries. — The  data 
supplied  by  the  preceding  paragraplis  give  the 
material  for  making  certain  generalizations  as  to 
the  practice  and  doctrine  of  baptism,  during  the 
Ist  and  2nd  centuries.  It  is,  of  course,  the  .special 
object  of  an  Encyclopspdia  article  to  give  informa- 
tion rather  than  draw  conclusions  ;  but  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  following  points,  which  seem 
to  be  cardinal : — 

(1)  The  information  given  as  to  the  practice  of 
baptism  is,  as  a  rule,  incidental,  and  never  quite 
explicit ;  yet  the  main  features  are  fairly  clear. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  rite  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  complicated.  The 
earliest  form,  represented  in  the  Acts,  was  simple 
immersion  (not  necessarily  submersion)  in  water, 
the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  To  these  were  added,  at  various 
times  and  places  which  cannot  be  safely  identitied, 
(a)  the  trine  name  (Justin),  (6)  a  moral  vow  (Justin 
and  perhaps  Hernias,  as  well  as  already  in  the  NT 
in  1  Peter),  (c)  trine  immersion  (Justin),  (d)  a 
confession  of  faith  (Irentpus,  or  perlu  ns  Justin), 
(e)  unction  (TertuUian),  (/)  sponsors  (lv;rtullian), 
(<7)  milk  and  honey  (Tertullian).  There  was  also, 
no  doubt,  an  infinite  variety  of  expansion  in  detail, 
especially  among  heretical  sects  (cf.  especially  the 
Marcosians),  and  there  were  probably  fixed  forms 
for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  of  which 
traces  may  be  seen  even  in  this  period  (Justin, 
Tertullian,  and  especially  the  DUUirhe),  but  the 
existing  baptismal  services  strictly  belong  to  the 
3rd  century. 


(2)  As  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism  we  have  more 
information,  though  here  also  much  of  it  is  in- 
cidental. The  dominant  ideas  were  those  of  for- 
giveness of  sin,  regeneration,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  To  some  extent  these  three  ideaa 
may  be  fairly  described  as  three  ways  of  regarding 
baptism  rather  than  as  three  separate  benefits 
conferred  by  it.  In  baptism,  the  Christian  passes 
from  one  sphere  of  life  to  another.  He  is  bom 
again  to  another  world,  and,  whereas  in  the  world 
which  he  leaves  he  was  under  the  control  of  sin, 
evil  spirits,  and  fate,*  in  the  world  which  he  enters 
he  is  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  far 
is  this  view  carried,  that  baptism  can  be  spoken 
of  as  a  resurrection,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  gift 
conferred  in  baptism  was  regarded  eschatologically 
so  far  as  its  complete  realization  was  concerned 
(see  the  use  of  a<ppayii  in  II  Clem.,  p.  SSS""  above). 

The  change  ellected  by  baptism  was  attributed 
to  the  '  name '  and  to  the  water,  w  hich  were 
regarded  as  actually  efl'ective  and  not  merely 
symbolic.  This  view  is  strange  to  modem  minds, 
especially  to  Protestants,  but  it  was  part  of  the 
common  stock  of  ideas  of  the  2nd  cent.,  among 
heathen  and  Christians  alike.  A  somewhat  sub- 
ordinate part  is  usually  played  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  and  by  unction  ;  but  probably  both  of 
these  were  regarded  as  cardinal  in  some  places  (see 
especially  Tertullian  and  the  Acts  of  Thomas). 
The  general  theory  which  underlies  these  views 
seems  to  be  the  well-known  belief  that  by  using 
tlie  correct  name  it  was  possible  to  exercise  the 
power  of  the  bearer  of  the  name.  By  this  means 
the  Spirit  was  brought  into  the  water  (in  the  Acts 
of  Thomas  into  the  oil)  and  thus  communicated  to 
the  baptized  person.  The  clearest  expression  of 
this  view  is  fuund  in  Tertullian,  but  in  a  more 
or  less  developed  form  it  was  no  doubt  universal, 
except  among  a  few  heretics  (e.g.  Tertullian's 
opponents,  and  some  of  the  Marcosians). 

As  the  rite  became  more  complicated,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  connect  various  details  with  various 
sides  of  the  doctrine.  Especially  was  this  so  with 
regard  to  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  this,  at  least 
sometimes,  was  peculiarly  connected  with  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  etiect  of  the  immersion  in 
water  was  limited  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (see 
especially  Tertullian,  and  compare  the  same  ten- 
dency even  earlier  in  the  Acts).  But  this  distinc- 
tion was  probably  never  universal,  or  to  any  large 
extent  the  subject  of  discussion. 

In  its  crudest  form  the  theory  of  baptism  waa 
quite  unethical  ;  and  there  are  many  traces  among 
early  writers  that  they  were  aware  of  this  difficulty. 
None  of  them,  however,  really  succeeded  in  doing 
more  than  putting  ethical  requirements  side  by 
side  with  their  sacramental  theories,  and  demand- 
ing both  without  really  co-ordinating  them  intel- 
ligibly (cf.  Hermas  and  the  development  of  the 
mural  vow  of  which  the  first  traces  can  probably 
be  found  in  1  Peter). 

In  connexion  with  the  name  (which  may  mean 
one  or  more  names)  the  question  of  formula  arises. 
The  earliest  known  formula  is  'in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,'  or  some  similar  phrase  ;  this  is  found 
in  the  Acts,  and  was  perhaps  still  used  by  Hermas, 
but  by  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  the  trine  formula 
had  become  general.  It  is  possible  that  the  older 
formula  survived  in  isolated  comnmnities,  but  there 
is  no  decisive  contemporary  evidence.  The  ten- 
dency was  all  the  other  way,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  in  use  many  formulie  of  an  elabor- 
ate nature  (see  the  Marcosians  and  the  Acts  of 
Thomas).     The  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between 

•  Tlie  question  of  Fate  will  receive  a  full  treatment  in  a 
separate  article.  Justin  and  orthodox  writers  generally  wera 
itirliiied  to  deny  its  influence,  but  some  Gnostics  recognized 
its  supremacy  over  the  unbaptized  (Theodotiis  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria). 
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the  formula  properlj'  so  called,  .and  what  we  should 
now  call  the  baptismal  service  attached  to  it. 
Probably  the  truth  is  that  this  distinction  was 
somewhat  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  2nd  cent.  ; 
it  was  only  gradually  that  a  difference  began  to 
be  made  between  the  essential  formula  and  other 
words  which  were  connected  with  it. 

Starting  from  the  belief  that  baptism  was  the 
beginnin.^  of  a  new  life,  released  from  sin  and 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  men  naturally  were 
forced  to  ask  what  was  the  relation  of  the  regener- 
ate person  to  sin.  The  earliest  view  was  that  sin 
was  excluded.  Probably  some  even  thought  that 
sin  was  impossible  to  the  bajitized,  but  at  least 
it  la  clear  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that 
sin  after  baptism  was  in  some  circles  regarded 
as  irremedia'ole.  Practical  experience  must  soon 
have  shown  that  if  this  view  were  held  few  could 
hope  to  see  salvation,  and  the  problem  wliich  thus 
arose  was  dealt  with  in  diverse  ways.  The  most 
obvious  solution  was  to  re-l).iptize  those  who 
sinned.  This  view  was  ado[ited  by  the  school 
opposed  to  that  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  was  common  to  most  of  the 
Gnostic  sects  (see  e.g.  Marcion).  In  the  orthodox 
(as  they  afterwards  came  to  be)  circles  this  view 
was  always  rejected,  and  tlie  diHiculty  was  met 
in  two  ways — by  the  introduction  of  the  theory 
of  /icrdi'oia,  rapidly  developing  into  Penance,  and 
by  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  deadly  and 
venial  sin  (cf.  especially  Hernias  and  1  John). 
Among  tlie  practical  results  of  tliis  diihculty  was 
the  tendency,  which  long  survived,  to  postpone 
baptism  until  death  was  approachin''(cf.  especially 
Hermas  and  Tertullian  ;  similarly  the  Marcosians, 
whose  sacrament  of  'Redemption'  was  partly  a 
repetition  of  baptism,  partly  a  new  rite  that  seems 
sometimes  to  have  postponed  its  reception  to  the 
time  of  death).  It  would  be  an  interesting  subject 
for  study  how  far  the  Catholic  practice  of  extreme 
unction  may  once  have  been  connected  with  a 
similar  view.  It  is,  however,  plain  that  this  post- 
ponement must  sometimes  have  been  carried  too 
far,  and  death  anticipated  baptism.  Baptism  for 
the  dead  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  the 
Marcosians  in  such  cases,  and  there  are  a  few 
traces  of  a  parallel  custom  of  vicarious  baptism. 

Besides  tliis  line  of  development,  which  recog- 
nized that  sin  after  baptism  was  possible,  there 
was  another  which  denied  that  the  regenerate  were 
able  to  sin.  They  were  risen  from  death,  and  any 
sin  which  their  bodies  might  commit  belonged  to 
the  realm  of  death  :  it  was  tlius  indiherent,  and 
could  not  all'ect  the  risen  life  of  the  regenerate. 
This  theory,  which  was  obviouslj'  likely  to  give 
rise  to  the  >vildest  excesses,  is  probably  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  charge  of  immorality  often 
brought  against  Christians.  It  appears  from 
Hippolytus  that  some  ol  the  Marcosians  adopted 
this  view,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Carpocratians. 

The  relation  of  baptism  to  marriage  is  a  cog- 
nate question.  Some  sects  certainly  l^hou'dit  that 
marriage  wa.s  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  rejected  it 
altogether  (cf.  especially  Marcion  and  the  Acts  of 
Thomas).  The  Church  in  general  never  seems  to 
have  taken  this  view;  but  Tertullian,  probably  even 
in  his  pre-Montanist  days,  regarded  marriage  as 
forbidden  to  those  who  had  already  been  baptized. 

In  the  earliest  part  of  this  period  it  seems  prob- 
able that  baptism  was  regarded  as  a  sacrament 
which  could  be  administered  by  all  Christians, 
though  it  was  in  practice  doubtless  reserved  for 
the  head  of  the  community  (cf.  Justin  Martyr). 
The  line  of  thought,  as  mentioned  above,  repre- 
sented in  the  Acts,  which  distinguished  between 
the  actual  immersion  in  water  (which  gave  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  could  be  administered  by  every  i 


Christian)  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  (which  gave 
the  Spirit,  and  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Apostles), 
|)erliaps  survived  only  in  part.  Tertullian  shows 
that  the  doctrinal  distinction  was  observed  in  the 
African  Church  (it  seems  veiy  doubtful  if  this  was 
true  of  every  Church),  but  the  evidence  is  not 
clear  that  the  distinction  was  made  between  the 
ministerial  rights  of  clergy  and  laity.  In  any  case, 
as  it  was  certainly  the  practice  for  the  clergy — 
not  the  laity — to  baptize,  the  question  was  not 
likely  to  come  to  the  front.  But  a  similar  problem 
began  to  appear  during  the  2nd  century.  What 
was  the  value  of  heretical  baptism  ?  Tlie  answer, 
of  course,  turned  on  that  given  to  the  implied 
previous  question,  '  AVhat  is  a  Christian  ? '  The 
2nd  cent,  writers  did  not  reallj-  reach  a  more 
advanced  point  than  the  affirmation  that  only 
a  Christian  could  give  Christian  baptism  (the 
attempt  of  Ignatius  to  confine  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rite  to  the  bishop  and  those  whom 
he  licensed  was  really  only  a  secondary  result 
of  quite  a  different  question),  and  the  Catholic 
Church  triumphed  in  its  attempt  to  exclude  all 
the  heretical  sects  as  non-Christian.  Thus  the 
rule  was  more  or  less  fixed  that  heretical  baptism 
was  invalid,  but '  heretical '  meant  heretics  such  as 
the  Marcosians  and  other  Gnostics,  and  the  ques- 
tion probably  never  became  a  burning  one.  Still 
the  principle  was  established,  and  became  ex- 
tremely important  in  the  3rd  cent.,  when  it  was 
ai>pliei;I  to  the  quite  different  types  of  heresy  which 
then  became  predominant. 

LiTEitATURE. — There  is  no  satisfactory  book  on  the  history  of 
early  Christian  baptism  before  the  great  baptismal  contro- 
versy in  the  3rd  century.  Useful  information  will  be  found  in 
Hofiingr,  Dm  Sacrament  d.  Taufe,  ErI.ingen,  1*4S ;  'W. 
Heitmuller,  Im  Sauien  Jesu,  Gottingen,  1903,  and  Taufe  und 
Atendwahl  bei  Faulus,  Gottiiiireii,  1905;  F.  M.  Rendtorff 
Die  Taiiife  im  Urchriitentum,  l^eipzig,  1905;  W.  Bousset*, 
£J auptprobleme  der  Gnosis,  Gottingen,  1907 ;  H.  Windisch, 
Taufe  und  Sunde  im  dltest^n  ChrisUntum,  Tiibingen,  190S. 

KiRSOPP  Lake. 

BAPTISM  (Later  Christian).—!.  From  the 
second  to  the  eighth  century. — '  Since  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  the  notions  of  baptism  in 
the  Church  have  not  essentially  altered.  The 
result  of  baptism  was  universally  considered  to  be 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  this  pardon  was  supposed 
to  efl'ect  an  actual  sinlessness  which  now  required 
to  be  maintained  '  (Harnack,  BUt.  of  Dogma,  Eng. 
tr.  vol.  ii.  p.  140).  Baptism,  in  the  words  of 
FirniUian,  was  the  life-giving  bath  {lavacrum 
salutare),  the  second  nativity :  it  involved  the 
washing  away  of  the  lUth  of  the  old  man,  the 
forgiveness  of  the  old  sins  of  death,  the  becoming 
sons  of  God  through  a  heavenly  re-birth,  the  being 
renewed  unto  life  eternal  by  the  sanctification  of 
the  Divine  bath  (see  Ep.  75,  ap.  Cyprian).  How 
the  nature  and  eti'ects  of  regeneration  were  con- 
ceived by  some  of  the  leading  wTiters  in  these 
centuries  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  paragraph. 
The  net  result  of  the  development  of  thought  and 
practice  in  this  period  was  to  define  the  essentials 
of  Baptism,  and  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of 
the  ritual  act,  as  itself  conferring  indispensable 
spiritual  blessings.  '  In  Baptism  by  the  institution 
of  God,  the  material  element  of  water,  together 
with  the  prescril>ed  form  of  words,  is  used  to  confer 
spiritual  gift", '  (Stone,  Iluly  Baptism,  p.  214).  This 
sentence  ir  jm  a  modern  writer  adequately  describes 
the  conviction  which,  \\\i\\  increasing  clearness, 
controlled  the  mind  of  the  Church  subsequently  to 
the  2rd  century. 

I.  'The  lyTiuxsic  value  of  tub  ritual  act. 
— This  was  emphasized  principally  (a)  in  the  dread 
of  repetition,  (6)  in  the  diminished  importance 
attaching  to  the  admini-strator  of  the  rite,  (c)  in  the 
♦dudency  to  regard  conscious  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  as  non-essential.  The  first  two  points 
are  evidenced  mainly  by  the  recognition  of  schis- 
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rnatic  and  even  of  heretical  baptism  as  valid, 
provided  water  wais  used,  and  the  subjects  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  third  point  most  clearly 
emerges  in  the  growing  custom  of  infant  baptism. 

(a)  The  question  of  nerctical  bnptism  was  raised 
acutely  in  the  controversy  between  Cyprian  and 
Pope  Steplieii.  In  dealing  with  converted  heretics, 
dillerent  Churches  followed  divergent  traditions. 
The  Roman  CUurcli  required  only  that  the  return- 
ing heretic  be  received  with  the  laj'in"  on  of  hands. 
Pope  Stci>licn's  position  is  summed  up  in  the 
sentence  :  '  Si  quis  ergo  a  quacumque  hseresi  venerit 
ad  vos,  niliil  innovetur  nisi  quod  traditum  est,  ut 
manus  illi  imponatur  in  pcL-nitcntiara '  (Cyp.  Ep.  74). 
The  practice  in  Alexandria  appears  to  have  lieen 
the  same  (Eus.  vii.  2,  7).  Firniilian,  bp.  of  Ca.>sarea 
in  Cappadocia,  opposes  the  custom  of  Asia  Minor 
to  the  custom  of  tlie  Romans.  Tlicru  it  had  always 
been  assumed  that  any  baptism  outside  the  Church 
was  invalid.  Returning  lieretics  were  re-bapti/ed, 
or  rather  received  true  baptism  for  the  first  time. 
At  Carthage,  the  Ituman  custom  seems  to  have 
prevailed  (in  siiite  of  tlie  attitude  of  Tertullian  [see 
above,  p.  3S6f.]),  and  Cyprian  was  making  an 
innovation  when  he  insisted  that  all  lieretics  should 
be  baptized  on  joining  the  Cliurch  (see  Eus.  HE 
vii.  3,  and  note  Cyprian's  defence  of  truth  against 
custom  in  Epp.  70-76).  The  African  bishops  fol- 
lowed Cyprian's  lead. 

The  diverKence  in  the  customs  of  Rome  and  Asia  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  differing  characters  of  the  heresies  with 
which  each  had  to  deal.  Asia  Minor  in  particular  and  the  East 
in  general  were  troubled  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  sects,  and  it 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Oionysius,  in  Eus.  UK  vii.  9,  that  some 
who  came  over  from  heresy  had  the  gravest  niisgivinfcs  as  to  the 
worth  of  the  liaptism  they  had  received.  The  sects  in  the  East 
frequently  adopted  such  peculiarities  botli  in  creed  and  practice 
aa  to  render  the  positiou  of  Firmilian  natural,  if  not  inevitable. 
At  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  issue  lay  in  the  re- 
admission  of  N'ovatiaiis,  who  were  schismatics  rather  than 
heretics.  They  had  broken  from  the  Church  on  a  question  of 
discipline.  In  matters  of  faith  they  were  quite  orthodox.  Their 
baptism  did  not  seriously  depart  from  the  Church's  model. 
There  was  no  dilllculty  in  accejiting  such  baptism  as  valid. 

The  central  arguments  advanced  by  Stephen  and 
his  su|iporter8  were  :  (1)  tlie  appeal  to  tradition, 
for  which  Stephen  claimed  Apostolic  authority  (cf. 
Anon,  de  Rehaptismate,  opening) ;  (2)  the  majesty 
of  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  could  not  but  be 
effective  wlierever  and  however  pronounced.  Thus 
Cyp.  in  Ep.  74  states  his  adversaries'  position  as 
follows :  '  Elfectum  baptismi  niajestati  nominis 
tribuunt,  ut  qui  in  nomine  Jcsu  Christi  ubicumquo 
et  quomodocumque  baptizaiitur,  innovati  et  saiicti- 
ficati  judicentur '  (cf.  also  Firmilian,  Ep.  75,  up. 
Cyp.).  It  is  not  clear  that  Stephen  regarded 
baptism  'in  nomine  Jesu  Christi'  as  valid;  but 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  de  liebaptismatc  ap- 
parently accepted  the  use  of  the  earlier  formula  as 
Bullicient.  '  Tlie  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
ouglit  never  to  seem  vain  to  ns,  because  of  the 
reverence  due  to  it  and  the  power  that  resides  in  it.' 
Stephen  was  prepared  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that, 
■where  water  and  the  correct  formula  were  used, 
the  character  and  creed  of  the  administrators 
became  a  matter  of  indifi'erence. 

The  positions  laid  down  by  the  author  of  the  de  Rebapt.  are 
not  necessarily  representative  of  his  side,  but  they  deserve 
notice,  lie  held  that  heretical  baptism  did  not  of  itself  confer 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  created  a  possibility  of  spiritual 
receptiveness  which  made  its  repetition  superfluous.  The  im- 
position of  hands  supplied  all  defects.  He  distinguished  baptism 
with  water  from  baptism  with  the  Spirit ;  and  though  within  the 
Church  the  two  were  usually  connected,  they  are  clearly  separ- 
able  in  the  NT,  and  may  be  administered  distinctly  at  all  times  ; 
BO  that  a  man  may  receive  water-baptism  among  the  heretiia, 
and  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  through  the  laying  on  of  hands 
at  his  entrance  into  the  Church.  He  also  claims  that  sound 
faith  in  the  ailministrator  cannot  be  an  essential  to  the  validity 
of  water-baptism  ;  for  the  disciples  baptized  while  the  I^ord  was 
with  them,  and  while  they  understood  Hie  doctrine  very  Im- 
perfectly. The  Divine  name  possesses  peculiar  powers,  even 
when  invoked  by  men  who  do  not  believe.  Strangers  to  Christ, 
worken  of  iniquity,  h&vo  cast  out  devils  in  Ills  name.    Conse- 


quently the  name,  by  whomsoever  Invoked  In  baptism,  is  of  itself 
operative,  and  a  further  invocation  means  reiterating  baptism. 

This  distinction  between  water-baptism  and  baptism  with  the 
Spirit  really  turned  the  flank  of  Ci-prian's  positioti.  He  main- 
tained that  heretics  could  not  give  Christian  baptism,  because 
they  did  not  possess  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  C^-prian,  the  Romans 
seemed  to  be  involved  in  the  contradiction  of  asserting  that  a 
man  could  be  tram  Bplritually  in  a  comuiuuity  destitute  of  the 
Spirit  (lip.  74).  A  valid  baptism  requires  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  heretics  who  do  not  possess 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  call  down  His  blessing  on  the  water  (Kp.  70). 
It  baptism  is  essentially  spiritual,  if  it  means  regeneration,  then 
it  is  impossible  outside  the  Church.  Nor  can  it  be  contended 
that  the  heretics  hold  the  same  faith.  Even  mere  schismatics, 
like  the  Novatians,  are  at  bottom  heretics,  and  do  not  hold 
the  same  creed.  Their  baptismal  confession  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  for  when  they  question  the 
candidate  and  say,  '  Credis  remissionem  peccatorum  et  vitam 
sternam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ? '  then  they  lie,  because  they 
have  not  the  Church.  The  heretic  and  the  schismatic  cannot 
bestow  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  that  is,  their  baptism  cannot  confer 
any  of  the  blessings  associated  with  baptism.  In  other  words, 
they  cannot  baptize.  There  is  only  one  baptism,  that  of  the 
Church  ;  and  so,  Cyprian  maintained,  those  who  come  over  from 
heresy  are  not  re-baptized  in  the  Church,  but  baptized  {Ep.  71). 
The  controversy  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  a 
definitive  issue.  The  divergence  of  practice  did 
not  at  once  disappear.  The  Donatists  in  the  4th 
century  practically  took  their  stand  on  Cyprian's 
rejection  of  heretical  baptism,  and  they  seem  at  one 
time  to  have  represented  national  feeling  in  Africa. 
But  in  general  neither  Cyprian's  sweeping  rejection 
nor  Stephen's  indiscriminate  acceptance  received 
the  approval  of  the  Church.  The  Catholic  line  was 
that  laid  down  in  the  Council  of  Aries  (314),  whose 
eighth  canon  runs  thus :  '  De  Afris  quod  propria 
lege  sua  utuntur  ut  rebaptizent,  placuit  ut  si  ad 
ecclesiam  aliquis  de  h^reticis  venerit,  interrogant 
eum  syrabolum,  et  si  perviderint  eum  in  Patrem  et 
Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  esse  baptizatum, 
manus  ei  tantum  imponatur  ut  accipiat  Spiritum 
Sanctum.  Quod  si  interrogatus  non  respondent 
banc  trinitatem,  baptizetur.'  In  this  council  the 
African  bishops,  who  sided  with  Csecilian  against 
the  Donatists,  abandoned  Cyprian's  attitude  to- 
wards heretical  baptism.  This  rule  eventually  met 
with  general  acceptance.  In  the  East,  at  any  rate 
in  Asia,  it  was  reluctantly  adopted  (Cyril)  and  care- 
fully applied.  The  title-deeds  of  any  heretical 
baptism  were  carefully  scrutinized.  Any  departure 
from  orthodox  custom,  such  as  the  Eunomians'  sub- 
stitution of  one  immersion  for  three,  was  eagerly 
noted  and  condemned.  Basil  clearly  leans  to  the 
view  of  Firniilian  and  Cyprian,  but  grudgingly 
admits  the  canonical  validity  of  baptism  by  the 
Cathari  (see  letter  1S81  in  '  Library  of  Post-Kiceno 
Fathers ').  In  the  West,  the  rule  was  more  readily 
adopted  and  more  graciously  applied.  Tlie  weight 
of  Augustine's  authority  was  thrown  on  this  side 
(see  de  unico  bapt.  c.  Petil.  ch.  3,  for  the  main 
principle). 

The  central  significance  of  the  whole  controversy 
lay  (1)  in  the  assumption,  common  to  both  parties, 
that  tliere  can  be  only  one  baptism,*  and  that  this 
baptism  is  essential  to  salvation  ;  and  (2)  in  the  pro- 
gress made  towards  establishing  the  objective  val- 
idity of  tlie  sacrament,  defined  as  complete  in  the 
use  of  the  correct  material  and  theorthodo.\  formula. 
(6)  The  Donatist controversy  cariiaii  the  insistence 
on  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacrament  still 
further.  The  gist  of  the  Donatist  contention  was 
that  the  sacrament  wasinvaliilated  by  the  misbelief 
or  misconduct  of  the  administrator.  More  particu- 
larly, the  denial  of  the  faith  in  time  of  persecution 
rendered  all  the  sacramental  acts  of  such  traitors 
worthless.  "The  Donatists  followed  Cyprian  in 
believing  that  the  character  of  the  ailMiiiiistrator 
affected  the  value  of  the  rite.  To  admit  tliis  would 
have  thrown  doubt  on  the  sacramental  life  of  the 
past,  and  would  have  made  the  ellicacy  of  I  lie  sacra- 
ments depend  upon  men.  The  defenders  of  (ho 
Catholic  i>o8ition  would  never  consent  to  tliis  cuiiclu- 
•  Ultimately  this  was  diapated  only  by  the  obscure  8w;t  ol 
Hemerobaptists. 
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sion.  Optatus  asserts  unhesitatingly  the  essential 
efficacy  of  the  ritual  act :  '  The  sacraments  are  holy 
in  themselves,  not  through  men  '  ('  sacramenta  per 
se  esse  sancta,  non  per  liomines,'  de  Schi^mate  Don. 
V.  4).  The  three  essentials  to  baptism  are  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  believer,  and  the  administrator.  But, 
whUe  the  first  two  are  indispensable,  the  last  is 
only  2ua*i-necessary.  The  administrator  is  not  the 
lora  of  baptism,  but  the  agent:  i.e.  any  admini- 
strator will  serve  the  purpose  (see  Harnauk,  v/i.  rit. 
V.  45).  Augustine  took  up  a  similar  standiioiiit. 
Baptism,  as  defined  in  the  8th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Aries,  confers  an  indelible  stamp  .)n  the  recipient, 
which  ipso  facto  requires  no  renewal.  To  sujipose 
that  it  does  not  is  to  do  wrong  to  the  sacrament,  to 
deny  the  power  of  God  in  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
summarize  here  the  numerous  writings  of  Aug. 
against  the  Donati-sts,  but  the  following  points  may 
be  noted : — 

(1)  Aug.  ia  clear  that  the  use  ot  water,  together  with  the 
words  pre«cril)ed  in  the  Gospel,  suffices  to  make  a  valid  >>a;itisin. 
The  correct  episcopal  benedii^tion  is  not  essenlial.  ilfreti'^al 
prayers  may  even  be  peruicious.  but  they  cannot  destroy  the 
erticacy  of  the  sacrament,  provided  the  Gospel  words  are  em- 
plo>ed  {de  Eapt.  contra  Don.  \\.  25).  Here  Aug.  distinctly 
denies  the  iniportam^e  attributed  by  Cyprian  (see  above)  to  the 
cleansing  of  tlie  water  by  a  correct  l>enediclion. — ("i)  In  accord- 
ance wilih  his  own  principles,  Aug.  ret,'ards  lay  baptism  as  valid. 
He  is  inclined  to  assert  that  any  one  who  has  truly  received 
baptism  •  can  pass  on  the  ^aft,  thoti^h,  of  course,  he  dis'tinj,'uishes 
Khe  sat^ratnentttm  bafitigmi  from  tlie  ^acTamentwn  dandi  hap- 
tisniuin.  But  .\u^.  does  not  doubt  that  a  layman  who  baptizes 
in  the  name  of  t'.ie  TriniLj  has  conferred  a  valid  baptism,  whether 
he  acts  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  or  not.  If  he  acts  in  a 
case  of  ur^'ency,  his  action  is  at  least  pardonable,  if  not  praise- 
worthy.  If  he  baptizes  when  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  under- 
take another  man's  olHce,  his  action  is  wrong,  and  may  mean 
damnation  for  haptizer  and  liaptized  aUke,  but  none  the  less  is 
the  baptism  valid  {contra  Ep.  Harm.  ii.  13).  This  is  an  emphatic 
statement  of  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  minister,  and 
of  the  all-importance  of  the  ritual  act.— <3)  It  is  dithcult  to  see 
what  Aug.  understood  by  the  stamp  (;^apoucT7jp)  conveyed  in 
baptism,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  permanent  possibility  of  spiritual 
receptiveness,  such  as  is  su^'gested  by  the  author  of  the  de  lie- 
bapti&mate.  At  least,  Aug.  is  prepared  to  concede  this  efficacy 
to  heretic-il  baptism,  because  in  itself  the  stamp  does  not  connote 
the  spiritual  bli^ssings  secured  by  baptism  within  the  Church. 
Heretical  baptism  conveys  a  something  which  is  essential  to  sal- 
vation,— this  must  be  maintained,  if  the  sacrament  is  not  to 
suffer  wrong, — but  the  heretic  derives  no  benefit  from  thisposses- 
Bion  so  long  as  he  remains  a  heretic.  He  possesses  baptism,  but 
he  does  not  possess  it  unto  salvation.  '  Aliud  est  non  habere, 
aiiud  non  utiliter  habere.'  In  fact,  the  stubborn  heretic  or 
schismatic  receives  baptism,  not  to  his  profit,  but  to  his  eternal 
loss.  The  man  who  has  received  heretical  baptism  carries  about 
with  him  a  hidden  treasure,  which  he  can  enjoy  only  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  In  this  way  Aug.  was  able  to  reconcile 
bis  belief  in  the  objective  etficacy  of  the  sacrament  with  his  con- 
viction that  union  with  the  Catholic  Church  could  alone  ensure 
a  saving  use  of  baptismal  grace. 

The  Donatist  controversy  thus  completed  the 
development  initiated  in  the  dispute  between 
Cyprian  and  Stephen.  The  two  es.sential3  of 
baptism,  water  and  the  Gospel  formula,  stand  out 
with  increasing  clearness,  and  tlie  minister  is  re- 
cognized to  be  of  comparati\e  unimportance. 

(c)  The  insistence  on  tlie  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the 
ritual  act  is  further  evidenced  by  the  tentknry  to 
regard  conscious  faith  on  the  jiurt  of  the  recipient 
as  non-essential.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
this  was  one  of  the  points  of  difi'erence  between 
the  Manichseans  and  the  Christians.  To  the 
former,  a  baptism  apart  from  conscious  faith  was 
absurd. 

There  Ifl  an  illuminating  story  in  Aug. 'a  Con/essung,  bearing 
on  this  point  A  sick  friend  of  his  was  baptized  while  uncon- 
scious. Aug.,  who  was  at  the  time  under  the  influence  of 
Manichaan  ideas,  was  ready  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke, 
thinking  that  he  would  laugh  at  a  baptism  which  he  had  re- 
ceived 'while  utterly  absent  both  in  mind  and  feeling'  {intnU 
ae  tentu  abientiseirnnji).  The  friend,  however,  took  the  matter 
more  seriously,  and  Aug.,  as  he  tells  the  tale,  clearly  thinkl 
that  the  baptism  had  wrought  a  real  change  in  oorport  nm. 
cientit  (Can},  iv.  «X 

But  the  principal  evidence  for  the  growth  of  the 

view  that  baptism  was  of  worth   apart  from  con- 

Bcious  faith  m  the  recipient  is  to  be  found  in  the 

*  This  is  Jerome's  position :  '  Ut  4nim  aocipit  quia,  lt»  et  du« 

iwteit'  {Dial,  c  Lucyferianot,  ap.  UoSing,  i^  p.  606> 


custom  of  infant  baptism.  The  existence  of  the 
custom  from  the  time  of  Tertullian  is  undeniable, 
and  TertuUian's  plea  for  delaying  the  baptism  of 
children  does  not  imply  that  the  practice  against 
which  he  protests  was  of  recent  growth.* 

Origen  is  famUiar  with  the  practice  of  child 
baptism,  and  assumes  that  it  comes  down  from 
Apostolic  times  {Com.  in  Bom.  v.).  Cyprian's 
letter  to  Fidus  (Ep.  59)  discusses  the  question 
wliether,  in  the  case  of  infants,  baptism  should  be 
pustjioned  till  the  eighth  day  or  not.  Fidus  wished 
to  make  the  rite  parallel  with  circumcision,  and 
su^;gested  that  the  babe  was  unclean  immediately 
after  birth.  Cyprian  and  his  colleagues  decided 
that  a  babe  might  be  baptized  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  they  repudiated  Fidus's  suggestion, 
by  saying  that  to  kiss  a  new-bom  babe  is  in  a 
manner  to  kiss  the  hands  of  God  the  creator.  The 
whole  discussion  implies  that  infant  baptism  had 
long  been  in  vogue.  In  the  third  century,  infant 
baptism  was  regarded  as  an  Apostolic  institution 
at  least  in  North  Africa  and  in  the  Alexandrian 
churches.  But  while  the  evidence  for  the 
e.xistence  of  the  custom  in  the  third  century  is 
overwhelming,  we  are,  as  llarnack  says,  '  in  com- 
plete obscurity  as  to  the  Church's  adoption  of  the 
practice.'  The  clear  3rd  cent,  references  to  child 
baptism  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  original  sin,  and 
if  the  adoption  of  the  practice  is  due  to  this  inter- 
pretation, it  is  almost  certainly  a  late  2nd  cent, 
development.  Cyprian  clearly  understands  infant 
baptism  in  this  sense  [Ep.  59).  Origen  seems  to 
have  based  its  necessity  on  the  pollution  acqviired 
in  birth  (Hum.  viii.  and  xii.  in  1  Cor.),  while  in  his 
case  the  idea  of  pre-existence  also  suggested  that 
infants  were  burdened  with  the  sins  of  a  previous 
life  which  might  be  removed  in  baptism  (de  Prin. 
iii.  5).  This  deduction  of  the  need  of  infant  baptism 
from  the  idea  of  original  sin,  or  from  that  of  pre- 
existence,  may  safely  be  regarded  as  a  theological 
alter-thought.  The  first  is  the  product  of  reflexion 
on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  probable  that 
men  pondered  long  on  the  conception  of  original 
sin  before  they  drew  any  such  conclusion.  Refer- 
ences to  original  sin  in  Clement  of  Rome  or  other 
writers  earlier  than  Cyprian  cannot  be  held  to 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  custom  of  infant  baptism. 
Moreover,  the  idea  that  infants  needed  to  be  bap- 
tized for  the  remission  of  sins  is  contrary  to  all  that 
is  known  of  early  Christian  feeling  towards  child- 
hood. The  teaching  of  Jesus  about  children  runs 
counter  to  any  such  notion,  and,  however  little  His 
sympathy  for  the  young  was  appreciated,  it  was 
not  forgotten  (see  Burkitt,  Gospel  Hist,  and  it» 
Transmission,  p.  285  f.).  The  most  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  much-disputed  text  in  St.  Paul, 
1  Co  7",  is  that  Christian  parentage  in  itself  some- 
how hallowed  childhood.  Tert.  speaks  of  the 
innocence,  the  guiltlessness  of  children,  and  ap- 
parently deduced  from  it  that  baptism  was  un- 
necessary (see  de  Bapt.,  ed.  Lupton,  p.  52,  n.  1).  In 
this  he  represents  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
primitive  Christian  feeling,  if  the  Apology  of 
Aristides  interprets  that  feeling  aright:  'And 
■\vhen  a  child  is  bom  to  any  one  of  them,  they 
praise  God  ;  and  if,  again,  it  chance  to  die  in  its 
infancy,  they  praise  God  mightily,  as  for  one  who 
has  passed  through  the  world  without  sins '  (Syriao 
Version,  c.  15,  ed.  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Camb.  TS). 
Perpetua's  vision  of  her  little  brother  Dinocrates,  as 
in  heaven,  alive  and  well,  shows  how  people  clung 
to  the  idea  that  children  as  such  belong  to  the 

*  The  fact  that  Tert.  uses  the  term  parvulut  and  not  \i\fan$ 
\m  of  no  particular  significance.  He  is  not  thinking  of  new-boni 
baties,  but  the  reference  to  sponsors  (and  indeed  his  whole  dis- 
cussion) implies  that  the  children  concerned  are  incapable  of  ft 
public  profession  of  faith.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same, 
though  clear  evidence  for  the  baptism  of  new-born  babes  is  nol 
forthcoming  till  Cyprian's  letter  to  Fidus. 
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Kingdom.  In  such  an  atmospliere,  a  baptism  of 
infants  for  the  remission  of  sins  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  custom  did  not 
originate  with  theologians.  It  should  be  noted 
that  even  in  the  3rd  cent,  infant  baptism  cannot 
be  described  as  a  Church-custom.  That  the  Church 
allowed  parents  to  bring  their  infants  to  be  baptized 
is  obvious :  that  some  teachers  and  bisliops  may 
have  encouraged  them  to  do  so  is  probable,  though 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  TertuUian's 
position  was  peculiarly  his  own.  But  infant  bap- 
tism was  not  at  this  time  enjoined  or  incorporated 
in  the  standing  orders  of  the  Church.  [It  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent,  that  the  Syrian 
Church  made  infant  baptism  obligatory  (see  DCA 
p.  170).]  Indeed,  in  the  4th  cent,  so  prominent  a 
teacher   as  Gregory  of   Nazianzus,    who   was   in 

feneral  eager  to  persuade  people  not  to  postpone 
aptism,  urged  the  inadvisability  of  baptizing  chil- 
dren before  they  were  three  years  old,  '  when  they 
are  capable  to  hear  and  answer  some  of  the  holy 
words  (Or.  de  Bapt.,ap.  Wall,  ch.  11,  §  7).  Again, 
this  does  not  sound  like  a  personal  idiosyncrasy  of 
Gregory.  In  any  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  custom 
arose  from  the  pressure  of  parents  and  not  through 
the  direct  advocacy  of  the  Church.  If  this  be  so, 
the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  custom  may  per- 
haps be  sought  outside  the  idea  of  the  remission 
of  sins.  The  Pelagians  held  that  infants  were 
baptized,  not  in  order  that  their  sins  might  be 
remitted,  but  in  order  tliat  they  might  be  sure  of  ad- 
mission into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Unbaptized 
infants  would  not  be  punished,  but  could  not  go  to 
Heaven.  Among  other  passages,  they  set  great 
store  by  a  well-known  utterance  of  John  Chry- 
sostom,  which  runs  thus  : 

'You  see  how  many  are  the  benefits  of  Baptism.  And  yet 
Bome  think  that  the  Heavenly  grace  consists  only  in  forgiveness 
of  sins  ;  but  I  have  reckoned  up  ten  advantages  of  it.  For  this 
cause  we  baptize  infants  also,  though  they  are  not  defiled  with 
tin  ;  that  there  may  be  superadded  to  theui  Holiness,  liigiiteous- 
De«3,  Adoption,  Inheritance,  a  Brotherlioinl  with  Christ,  and  to 
be  made  Members  of  him  '  (see  Aug.  c.  Julian,  l.  vi.  f.). 

Aug.,  in  commenting  on  this  extract,  has  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  Chrysostom  believed  in 
original  sin  ;  but  he  does  not  succeed  in  disproving 
the  Pelagian  contention  that  Chi-ysostom  found  a 
reason  for  baptizing  infants  otlier  than  the  need  of 
the  remission  of  sins  or  tlie  need  of  getting  rid  of 
original  sin.  And  though  at  first  sight  the  Pel- 
agian view  of  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism — the 
view  that  through  it  alone  can  certain  positive 
advantages  be  secured — looks  as  if  it  were  ham- 
mered out  in  the  exigencies  of  controversy,  yet  it 
may  after  all  be  more  primitive  than  that  which 
eventually  came  to  the  front  through  the  influence 
of  Augustine. 

Undoubtedly  the  Pelagian  position  harmonizes 
with  some  seemingly  primitive  Christian  ideas  about 
baptism.  It  has  been  suggested  that  baptism  was 
fromt  he  first  re''arded  as  a  Messianic  sign.  To  be 
baptized  was  to  be  scaled  for  the  coming  Kingdom 
(see  Schweitzer,  Von  lieimarus  zu  Wreck,  p.  37.3  f.; 
and  note  use  of  term  ircppaylt  referred  to  on  p.  385", 
and  on  Hennas,  p.  3S4  f. ).  Baptism  had  ajnositive 
eschatological  importance.  To  enter  the  Kwij^dom 
at  all,  one  must  wear  the  seal.  The  thought  is 
expressed  mo.st  simply  in  the  apocryphal  Ads  of 
ThomaSy  where  one  of  the  Apostle's  converts  says: 
'  Give  us  the  seal :  for  we  have  heard  you  say  that 
the  God  whom  you  preach  recognizes  His  sheep  by 
the  seal.'  In  the  narrative,  an  anointing  with  oil 
follows ;  but  this  not  improbably  represents  a 
primitive  Christian  view  of  baptism.  Now  it  is 
possible  that  this  thought  even  in  NT  times  may 
nave  led  parents  to  wish  to  have  their  children 
baptized.  The  primitive  eschatological  expecta- 
tions may  have  introduced  the  custom — in  which 


case  it  will  be  veiT  early.  In  any  event,  the  influ- 
ence of  Jn  3',  as  Hofling  points  out,  played  an  all- 
important  part  in  developing  the  custom  of  infant 
baptism.  This  text  laid  liold  of  the  im.agination  in 
the  2nd  century.  Before  any  expl.anation  of  the 
necessity  of  re-birth  had  been  tliou;;ht  out,  the 
mere  statement  that  to  see  the  Kingdom  a  man 
must  be  born  of  water  would  trouble  the  minds  of 
some  whose  children  had  died  unbaptized.  To 
such  doubt  and  fear  the  practice  prooably  owed 
its  origin.  The  influence  of  the  OT,  and  especially 
of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  ;  but,  in  jjeneral,  the  idea  extra  eccle- 
sinm  nulla  :alus  made  people  anxious  to  enrol 
their  children  as  Church  members  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

When  once  the  custom  had  been  introduced,  the 
interpretation  which  Aug.  put  upon  it  was  almost 
inevitable.  The  conviction  that  there  could  be 
only  one  baptism,  and  that  tlierefore  baptism 
means  always  the  same  thing,  to  wit,  remission  of 
sins  (the  reference  to  'one  baptism'  in  Eph.  is  a 
constant  factor  in  all  discussions  in  this  period) ; 
the  use  of  the  term  '  re-birth  '  in  Jn  3,  suggesting 
that  baptism  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  natural 
birth  ;  the  ascetic  view  of  marriage ;  the  Pauline 
doctrine  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
Kingdom  of  God — all  these  elements  combined  to 
establish  Aug.'s  view.  The  Pelagians,  in  saying 
that  children  must  be  baptized,  not  in  order  to 
secure  the  remission  of  sins,  but  in  order  to  secure 
the  Kingdom,  were  introducing  two  baptisms — as 
clear  a  heresy  as  re-baptism  itself.  Moreover,  the 
Pelagians  could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  the 
fate  of  infants  who  died  unbaptized.  They  would 
obtain  eternal  life  and  happiness,  but  not  the 
Kingdom.  Aug.  denies  the  distinction  (see  ad 
Marc.  i.  20,  and  Sermo  294,  where  he  says :  '  hoc 
novum  in  ecclesia  prius  inauditum  est,  esse  salu- 
tem  ietemam  prieter  regnum  Dei ').  If  those  who 
die  unbaptized  are  outside  the  Kingdom,  they 
must  be  in  eternal  misery,  even  though  their 
torment  be  mitissima  et  tolerabilior  (Enchiridion, 
03).  Baptism  would  be  needless  if  it  did  not  mean 
remission  of  sin.  Since  then  the  Pelagians  admit 
that  children  should  be  baptized,  and  since  chil- 
dren are  innocent,  the  sin  remitted  to  them  must 
be  original  sin.  That  they  are  sinful  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  Jesus  called  them  to  Himself,  and  He 
came  to  call  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  (arf  ./l/ctrc. 
i.  19).  But  from  Aug.'s  standpoint  the  more  serious 
error  of  the  Pelagians  lay  in  their  optimistic  view 
of  human  nature.  To  Aug.  original  sin  was  the 
most  awful  and  obvious  fact  about  men.  The  im- 
possibility of  keeping  God's  law  apart  from  God's 
grace  is  written  clear  in  all  experience.  The 
human  will  in  itself  is  hopeless.  '  We  cannot  do 
justly  unless  we  are  helped  of  God '  (ad  Marc.  ii.  5). 
iluman  nature  is  tainted,  and  grace  is  a  necessity 
from  the  first.  The  taint  is  explained  monastically. 
Aug.  admits  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  bonum 
conjiigii,  a  legitimate  use  of  wedlock,  but  he  claims 
that  all  men  are  bom  of  incontinence,  and  '  hoc  est 
malum  peccati  in  quo  nascitur  omnis  homo.  .  .  . 
Sed  nemo  renascitur  in  Christi  corpore,  nisi  prius 
nascitur  in  peccati  conore'  (ad  Mari:  i.  29  ;  cf.  the 
discussion  of  the  significance  of  virgin-birth,  Ench, 
34).  In  all  this,  Aug.  is  developing  the  thought 
already  suggested  in  Cyprian.  His  position  found 
emphatic  approval  in  the  Council  of  Carthage  held 
in  418-9,  which  promulgated  the  following  canon  : 

'Item  placuit  ut  qulounque  parvuloi  r«c«Dt«s  ab  ut«rla 
matrum  Daptizandos  negat,  aut  dicit  in  remlssionem  quidcm 
peccatorum  eos  baptizari  Bed  nihil  ex  Adam  trahere  oripinalia 
peix-ati  quod  iavacro  regencrationis  expictur  (unde  sit  couso- 
qUL'MS  ut  in  els  forma  baptismatis  in  remlBsionem  peccatorum 
nnn  vera  sed  falsa  intelligatur)  Anathema  sit'  (ap.  Wall,  liijant 
Jiapti^n,  ch.  19). 

Though,  as  Hiifling  maintain*,  the  final  preva- 
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lence  of  infant  baptism  must  not  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  Aug.,  yet  his  defence  of  the  practice 
must  have  done  much  to  commend  it.  The 
emphasis  on  original  sin  made  the  rite  seem  natural 
ana  reasonable ;  for  if,  by  their  first  unconscious 
and  involuntary  birth,  children  were  bom  into  an 
inheritance  of  sin,  it  was  just  that  a  second  birth 
equally  involuntary  and  unconscious  should  give 
them  at  least  the  chance  of  being  co-heirs  with 
Christ.*  But  however  they  interpreted  the  prac- 
tice, the  whole  development  implies  the  concentra- 
tion of  attention  on  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the 
ritual  act.  Aug.  commends  the  African  Christians 
because  they  spoke  of  baptism  as  salvation  {salus). 
The  giving  of  the  sacrament  to  those  '  who  could 
not  with  their  own  heart  believe  unto  righteous- 
ness, nor  with  their  own  mouth  make  confession 
unto  salvation '  witnesses  to  man's  conviction  of  its 
inherent  power  to  bestow  spiritual  blessings. 

The  growth  of  the  practice  of  infant  baptism 
broke  in  on  the  natural  connexion  between  instruc- 
tion, conscious  faith,  and  the  sacrament.  The 
customary  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  and  the 
prescribed  order  rested  on  the  assumption  of  con- 
scious faith  in  the  subjects.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
5th  cent.,  baptism  was  still  administered  as  a  rule 
by  the  bishop  (though  later  on  the  presbyters  be- 
came the  usual  ministers — the  anointing  \vith  oil 
on  the  forehead  and  confirmation  being  reserved  for 
the  bishop),  and  special  seasons  were  devoted  to  the 
administration  of  baptism.  Easter  and  Pentecost 
were  observed  in  the  West,  and  from  the  close  of 
the  4th  cent,  many  Popes  made  repeated  attempts  to 
confine  baptisms  to  those  seasons  (see  DCA,  p.  165). 
The  Eastern  Churches  further  set  apart  Epiphany  for 
this  purpose,  and  local  churches  developed  special 
usages.  In  case  of  necessity,  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered at  any  time.  Arrangements  of  this  kind  were 
natural  when  baptism  regularly  followed  the  cate- 
chumenate.  The  special  seasons  disappear  when 
infant  baptism  becomes  universal.  Similarly,  the 
whole  ritual  was  designed  for  adults.  The  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  particular  points  to  this ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  institution  of  sponsors  was  a 
somewhat  clumsy  device  to  adapt  to  infants  a  cere- 
mony which  had  clearly  been  ordered  at  a  time 
when  their  baptism  was  not  thought  of.  The 
Church  reckoned  baptized  children  as  being  among 
the  faithful.  The  awkwardness  of  speaking  of 
infants  a&fidela  was  felt  by  Bp.  Boniface,  to  whom 
Aug.  addresses  a  letter  on  the  subject  (Ef.  23). 
In  the  8th  cent.,  Theodulph  (rf«  Ordine  Baptism.  1) 
naively  remarks  :  '  Infantes  ergo  et  audientes  et 
catechumeni  fiunt,  non  quo  in  eadem  setate  et 
instrui  et  doceri  possint,  sed  ut  antiquus  mos 
servetur,  quo  apostoli  eos  quos  baptizaturi  erant 
primum  docebant  et  instruebant.'  The  ritual  is 
frankly  unsuitable  for  infants,  but  it  is  retained 
because  the  tradilfton  that  instruction  and  faith 
precede  baptism  is  undeniably  primitive.t 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  in  this  connexion, 
tliat  it  was  never  supposed  that  baptism  apart  from 
faith  would  suffice  to  secure  eternal  life.  J  Faith 
was  still  essential ;  but  whereas  faith  had  as  a  rule 
preceded  baptism,  it  was  now  held  that  baptism 
would  be  equally  effective  if  it  preceded  faith. 
And  even  so,  a  vicarious  faith  was  required  for  the 
valid  baptism  of  infants.  Not  only  the  sponsors, 
but  the  whole  congregation,  help  to  forward  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  baptized 

*  Cl  t.g.  th<  Moteno*  in  Tbcodtilph,  the  8tb  cent  bp.  o> 
Orleans,  who  says  (d*  OrdiTw  Baptism.  7) :  '  nee  immerito 
di^um  eat  ut  qui  aliorum  peccatis  obnoxil  sunt,  alionim  etiam 
confessione  per  mysterium  baptismatis  remissionem  originalium 
percipiant  peccatorum.'  Aug.  provided  just  thia  kind  ol  raittm 
d'itrt  for  infant  baptism. 

t  Incidentally,  the  eridenca  of  the  ritual  if  afalnfl  ft  vary 
•arly  date  tor  the  practice  of  infant  baptism. 

I  That  faith  and  baptism  an  iosepftrable  it  ampbadied  In 
Basil,  ie  Sp.  Sane.  12. 


child  (see  Aug.  Ep.  23  ad  Bonifacium).  It  is  also 
true  that  baptism  was  administered  only  to  children 
who  would  be  instructed  and  trained  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  was  never  thought,  or  at  least 
men  were  never  encouraged  to  think,  that  the 
mere  isolated  act  of  baptism  ensured  salvation, 
even  though  the  African  Christians  called  it  saltts. 
It  remains  to  explain  the  ultimate  prevalence  of 
infant  baptism.  The  catechumenate,  and  with  it 
adult  baptism,  continued  so  long  as  the  Church 
was  making  converts  from  heathenism.  But 
Infant  baptism  was  not  universally  adopted  by 
believers.  For  not  only  was  the  example  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  who  postponed  his  baptism 
till  near  death,  undoubtedly  fashionable,  and  not 
only  did  many  who  were  within  the  close  range  of 
Christian  influence  delay  the  decisive  step,  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  many  baptized 
Christians  did  not  in  the  4th  cent,  push  forward  the 
baptism  of  their  children.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
whose  parents  were  both  Christians,  was  not  bap- 
tized till  he  was  come  to  years  of  discretion  (see 
Wall,  vol.  ii.  ch.  3).  The  same  was  true  of  Ephraim 
Syrus  (Butler,  Lives  ofihe  Saintt),  and  probably  of 
BasU  the  Great  (see  Introd.  to  voL  viii.  m  '  Library 
of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,'  p.  xvi).  The 
want  of  reference  to  infant  baptism  m  BasU's  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject,  and  the  general  character 
of  his  treatise,  suggest  that  many  were  brought  up 
in  their  homes,  and  were  not  put  forward  as  can- 
didates for  baptism  until  they  entered  the  catechu- 
menate in  riper  years.  The  postponement  of  Aug.  's 
baptism  till  he  was  thirty-three  years  old  is  usu^ly 
attributed  to  the  heathenism  of  his  father.  Bat 
the  passage  in  the  Confessions  (bk.  I.  ch.  xi.  in 
Gibb  and  Montgomery's  ed. )  suggests  that  Monica 
was  not  anxious  to  nave  Aug.  baptized,  except 
when  he  was  in  danger  of  dying.  During  an  ill- 
ness, Aug.  was  on  the  point  of  being  baptized, 
when  he  recovered.  The  crucial  passage  runs 
thus :  '  DUata  est  itaque  mundatio  mea,  quasi 
necesse  esset,  at  adhuc  sordidarer,  si  viverem,  quia 
videlicet  post  lavacrum  illud  maior  et  periculosior 
m  sordibus  delictorum  reatus  foret.'  'The  alleged 
reason  must  have  weighed  with  his  Christian 
mother,  not  with  his  heathen  father.  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  correct,  then  Monica's  view  was  char- 
acteristic of  many  Christians  in  the  4th  century. 
'  Although,'  says  Hamack,  '  the  principle  was 
maintained  that  baptism  was  indispensable  to 
salvation,  still  people  dreaded  more  the  unworthy 
reception  of  it  than  the  risk  of  ultimately  failing 
to  receive  it.  In  the  4th  cent,  it  was  still  very 
common  to  postpone  it,  in  order  not  to  use  this 
sovereign  remedy  till  the  hour  of  death '  {op.  cit. 
iv.  284).  Another  motive  of  such  conduct  lay  in 
the  thought  that  a  life  of  indulgence  coula  be 
washed  clean  by  a  deferred  baptism.  The  unbap- 
tized  man  could  safely  enjoy  himself.  *  Let  him 
alone,  let  him  do  what  he  will ;  he  is  not  yet  bap- 
tized' (Ang.  Conf.  I.  xL).  This  sentiment  is  re- 
echoed by  the  objectors  to  whom  Basil  addresses 
his  work.  Aug.  and  other  Church  teachers  coald 
not  deny  the  main  premiss  here  assumed.  They 
could  urge  the  dangers  of  delay,  but  they  did  not 
deny  that  baptism,  so  deferred,  would  still  be 
efficacious  if  received.  Aug.  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  signs  that  grace  does  much  more  abound  that, 
whereas  Adam's  fall  involves  us  in  original  sin,  the 
grace  of  the  Second  Adam  in  baptism  removes  not 
only  original  sin  but  all  the  sins  we  have  our- 
selves committed.  Many  were  anxious  that  they 
and  their  children  should  secure  this  more  abound- 
ing grace.  Moreover,  men  hesitated  before  the 
pondtis  baptifmi,  the  moral  obligations  of  the  step. 
In  Edessa,  at  the  time  of  Aphraates,  baptism 
may  have  meant  the  adoption  of  celibacy  and  been 
confined  to  a  spiritual  aristocracy,  '  the  sons  of  tba 
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Covenant'  (see  Burkitt,  Early  Eastern  Christianity, 
p.  255  f. ;  but  see  also  Connolly,  JThSt  vi.). 

In  the  course  of  the  5th  cent,  infant  baptism 
\)ecanie  the  prevailing  usage.  The  action  of  the 
Sj'rian  Churcn  in  enforcing  on  parents  the  duty  of 
having  their  children  baptizeil  has  already  been 
noticed.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  Cbristianization  of  society  diniini.'shed  the 
numbers  of  adult  converts,  and  so  lowered  the  im- 
portance of  the  catecliumenate.  The  influence  of 
Aug.  and  other  Churcli  Fathers  was  cast  on  this 
Bide.  The  growth  of  the  penitential  system  served 
to  remove  in  part  man's  fear  of  tlie  pondus  baptitmi, 
while  the  readiness  of  the  Church  to  administer  the 
DiaiicuTO,  or  last  sacrament,  toall(seeZ)C^,  p.  2014), 
and  eventually  the  practice  of  Extreme  Unction, 
combined  to  meet  the  needs  which  liad  previously 
sought  satisfaction  in  deferred  and  clinic  baptism. 
Also,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the 
penitential  system  became  the  means  of  moral 
instruction,  which  had  previously  been  pro\ided 
by  the  catechumenate.  In  the  Church's  dealings 
with  the  Teutonic  nations,  the  baptism  of  con- 
verts resembled  the  baptism  of  infants  in  so  far  as 
systematic  instruction  in  the  faith  was  postponed 
till  after  baptism.  It  is  true,  Clovis  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  baptized  on  confession  of  faith  ;  but  the 
rude  German  warriors  did  not  submit,  and  were 
not  expected  to  submit,  to  a  course  of  instruction 
such  03  had  been  given  to  catechumens.  The 
catcchumen.ite  disappeared  in  the  West,  '  because, 
as  whole  peoples  were  baptized  at  once,  infant 
baptism  was  introduced  as  a  matter  of  course' 
{K.  Miiller).  The  Church  opened  her  doors  to 
infant  and  barbarian,  partly  because  only  so  could 
blie  influence  them,  and  partly  because  she  believed 
that  baptism  could  of  itself  confer  benefits  before 
faith  was  instructed  or  even  existent. 

(rf)  Some  further  illustrations  of  the  importance 
attached  to  baptism,  at  least  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  period,  may  be  adduced  here.  (1)  As  soon 
as  Christianity  became  the  State  religion,  bap- 
tUterics  were  among  the  first  public  buildings  to  be 
erected  by  believers.  '  Of  the  construction  of 
baptisteries  in  the  time  of  Constantine  tlie  Great  we 
have  abundant  proof '  (DC A,  p.  174).  The  practice 
ol  erecting  separate  buildings  for  the  celebration  of 
baptism  continued  in  the  W^st  at  least  all  through 
this  period.  It  served  to  add  solemnity  to  the  rite 
of  initiation.  (2)  The  elaboration  of  the  ritual 
served  tlie  same  end.  On  p.  386  f.  the  development 
up  to  the  time  of  Tert.  is  briefly  summarized.  If 
we  compare  the  account  in  Theodulph  of  Orleans 
with  that  statement,  the  following  additions  are 
obvious.  The  practice  of  infant  baptism  by  the 
close  of  the  8tn  cent,  has  led  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  rites  of  the  catechumenate  in  the  Ordo 
Baptismi.  The  infants  are  first  made  catechu- 
mens, then  breathed  upon  by  the  priest  to  receive 
the  breath  of  the  new  life  (insufflation).  This  is 
followed  by  exorcism  and  the  reception  of  salt.  It 
is  probable,  from  Aug.'s  reference  in  de  Pecc.  remiai. 
c.  Pel.  i.  34,  that  those  rites  were  associated  ^vith 
infant  baptism  as  early  as  his  day.  The  scrutinium, 
to  which  Theodulph  next  refers,  can  have  been  only 
a  form  in  the  case  of  infants.  The  nose  and  ears 
were  tlien  touched  with  spittle,  while  the  priest 
said  '  Ephphatha.'  This  was  followed  bv  an 
anointing  of  the  breast  and  shoulders  \vitn  oil. 
This  seems  to  be  a  weakened  form  of  the  pre- 
paratory unction  which  was  certainly  in  nse  in  the 
East  in  the  time  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (see  Catech. 
Lect.  XX.  3).  After  baptism,  Theodulph  mentions 
the  bestowing  of  white  robes  and  of  a  mystic  veil 
on  the  caiidiaate,  in  addition  to  the  chrism  referred 
to  by  TertuUian.  The  clothing  of  the  liijitized 
with  white  garments  is  quite  early,  well-attested 
In  the  4tb  oentory.    Theodulph  does  not  refer  to 


the  practice  of  handing  over  candles  or  torches  to 
the  neophytes  to  be  lit  up  towards  the  close  of  the 
ser-vice,  out  the  usage  is  clearly  evidenced  in  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  and  in  Ambrose,  and  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Roman  ritual  (see  Hbfling,  i.  643).  The  use 
of  milk  and  honey,  mentioned  in  Tert.,  does  not 
appear  in  Theodulph,  and  the  history  of  this  usage 
is  obscure.  As  late  as  the  9th  cent,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  custom  in  some  Western  churches  of 
mixing  milk  and  honey  in  the  communion  wine 
ofl'ered  to  infants  (Honing,  i.  546).  A  Galilean 
sacramentarv  adds  the  washing  of  the  feet  {lotio 
pedum,  pedilavium)  to  the  other  ceremonies.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  addition  after  the  2nd 
cent,  was  the  elaborate  renunciation  of  the  devil, 
together  with  all  his  works  and  pomps.  The  cere- 
monial development  is  an  elaborate  repetition  of 
the  central  idea  of  the  rite  in  additional  symbolic 
acts.  It  tended  to  increase  the  mystery  element 
in  baptism.  (3)  A  well-known  story  related  in 
Socrates  (HE  ii.  16)  forms  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  4th  cent,  belief  in  the  objective 
validity  of  the  sacrament.  The  story  is  simply 
that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  acceptea  as  valid  a 
baptism  administered  by  Athanasins  as  a  boy  to 
some  companions  who  jomed  liim  in  a  game  of  pre- 
tence in  which  the  ceremonial  was  imitated.  The 
writer  in  DCA  (p.  167)  remarks  that,  whether  true 
or  legendary,  'it  serves  equally  to  illustrate  the 
feeling  of  the  Church  at  the  time  the  story  was 
first  told.'  Though  baptism  declined  somewhat  in 
importance  after  the  5th  cent.,  the  point  of  view 
here  obtained  was  never  lost.  It  was  held  (1)  that 
baptism  is  essential  to  salvation  ;  *  (2)  tliat  baptism 
is  valid  if  water  and  the  true  formula  be  used  ; 
(3)  that  baptism  so  administered  confers  an  in- 
dispensable spiritual  gift.  Tliis  leads  on  to  the 
discussion  of — 

II.  Tbe  conception  of  baptismal  qracs  is 
THIS  PERIOD. — The  primary  gift  in  baptism  is,  of 
course,  the  remission  of  sins.  '  Baptizati  snmns, 
et  fu^it  a  nobis  solicitude  vitoe  prieteritee'  (Aug. 
Conf.  ix.  6).  In  the  case  of  children,  it  is  the  guilt 
of  original  sin  which  is  removed.  There  is  an 
interesting  observation'in  Cyril  to  the  effect  that 
'  remission  of  sins  is  given  equally  to  aU,  but  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  bestowed 
according  to  each  man's  faitli '  (Catech.  Lect.  i.  6). 
The  grace  of  forgiveness  was,  at  any  rate,  assured. 
But  Daptism  means  more  than  this.  It  is  essen- 
tially regeneration,  and  perhaps  two  main  ideas 
may  be  grouped  under  this  head  :  (1)  the  loosening 
of  Satairs  bold  over  tbe  soul,  (2)  an  organic  inward 
change.  (1)  It  is  clear  that  to  Cyprian  baptism 
appealed  as  a  peculiarly  strong  form  of  exorcism. 
Just  as  the  Red  Sea  drowned  Pharaoh,  so  baptism 
drowns  the  devil  out  of  a  man.  '  Cum  tamen  ad 
aquam  salutarem,  atque  ad  baptismi  sanotifica- 
tionem  venitur,  scire  debemus  et  fidere,  quia  illic 
diabolus  opprimitur  et  homo  Deo  dicatns  divina 
indulgentia  liberatur  .  .  .  Spiritus  nequam  .  .  . 
permanere  ultra  non  possunt  in  hominis  corpore,  in 
qno  baptlzato  et  sanctificato  incipit  spiritus  sanctus 
babitare '  (Ep.  76).  Cyprian  has  previously  pointed 
oat  that  in  exorcism  tne  devil  often  plays  the  de- 
ceiver and  says  he  has  gone  oat  when  he  has  not ; 
but  the  life-giving  water  is  a  sure  means  of  expal- 
sion.  Somewhat  similarly,  in  the  apocryplial  Acti 
of  Thomas,  a  woman  out  of  whom  a  devil  has  been 
cast  asks  tlie  Apostle  to  give  her  the  seal,  '  that 
yonder  fiend  may  not  return  to  me  again  '  ('  Thomas- 
akten,'  §  49  ;  ap.  Hennecke,  Neutest.  Apoc).  In 
the  baptism  of  infants,  the  exorcism  and  the  re- 
nunciation were  but  parts  of  the  process  which  was 

•  The  only  exception  contemplated  was  martyrdom.  Thuc 
Oyrll:  *  1(  a  maa  raoeiTo  not  baptism  he  has  not  salvation,  ex- 
oeptiaf  only  tbe  martyn,  who  aren  without  water  inter  the 
Kingdom '  (CaUdi.  Ltt.  UL  10 ;  ol.  Bimaii  by  Blood). 
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completed  in  immersion.  Every  one,  in  virtue  of 
birtn,  stands  within  the  Ivingdom  of  Satan.  This, 
to  Aug.,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  soul  of 
a  new-bom  infant  suffers  '  several  passions  and 
torturings  of  the  body,  and,  what  is  more  dreadful, 
the  outrage  of  evil  spirits'  (dc  Pecc.  iii.  10).  Why 
are  infants  exorcised  at  all,  if  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  household  of  Satan?  (rfe  Pecc.  i.  34).  Aug.'s 
views  here  rest  ultimately  on  the  grand  conception 
of  the  two  cities,  the  City  of  God  and  its  rival. 
The  transition  from  the  latter  to  the  former  is 
effected  in  baptism. 

(2)  Not  only,  however,  is  the  devil  driven  out  of 
possession,  but  the  soul  is  cleansed  and  reformed  in 
the  process  of  regeneration.  At  times,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  persons,  even  bodily  tendencies  are 
completely  removed.  In  a  wonderful  letter  (Ep.  1 ), 
Cyp.  speaks  of  the  thorough  change  of  character 
wrought  in  baptism.  He  e.xplains  to  Donatus  that 
for  a  long  time  he  was  sceptic.il  on  the  subject.  He 
could  not  believe  that  the  extravagant  man  could 
be  made  thrifty,  the  luxurious  induced  to  return  to 
simplicity,  the  licentious  persuaded  into  chastity. 

'  With  enticements  always  gripping  a  man  fast,  revelling  must 
asusiial  attract,  pride  as  usual  inflate,  anger  inflame,  tjreed  wiU 
not  cease  to  disquiet,  cruelty  will  not  lose  its  sting.  The  delii^ht 
of  ambition,  the  overwhelming' power  of  lust,  will  not  be  less.  Sol 
thought.  .  .  .  But  after  the  taint  of  my  past  life  had  been  washed 
away  with  the  aid  of  the  regenerating:  wave,  after  light  had 
poured  from  above  into  my  ciemised  heart,  now  calm  and  pure, 
after  the  second  birth  had  made  uie  a  new  man  by  the  draught 
of  the  heaven-born  s;.irit,  then  forthwith,  in  a  wonderful  fashion, 
things  I  had  doubted  becatije  certain  ;  closed  doors  opened  ;  dark 
places  were  filled  with  light ;  what  had  seemed  difiicull  was  now 
easy;  what  I  thouglit  impossible  became  possible  ;  so  that  I  could 
not  but  see  that  the  "  1 "  of  my  ])re\  ious  tkslily  birth,  which  had 
lived  bound  to  sins,  had  been  of  the  earth,  whereas  the  "  I,"  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  now  breathed,  had  begun  to  be  of  God ' 
{Ep.  i.  8). 

Without  attempting  to  analyze  this  beautiful 
passage,  we  may  recognize  that  for  Cyp.  baptism 
meant  the  lessening  of  temptation.  On  this  he  is 
elsewhere  very  emphatic  ;  for,  when  a  correspondent 
is  puzzled  that  sick  persons  after  being  baptized  are 
still  tempted  of  the  devil,  Cyprian's  answer  is  prac- 
tically to  deny  the  fact  (see  En.  76).  The  same 
thought  is  expressed  mure  crudely  in  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thekla,  «here  Tlickla  says,  '  Give  me  the 
seal  in  Christ,  and  no  temptation  will  invade  me' 
(Hennecke,  op.  cit.  '  Paulusakten,'§2o).  The  pass- 
age in  the  Confessions  (i.  11),  where  Aug.  wonders 
wTiether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  him  to 
have  been  baptized  earlier,  suggests  that  lie  would 
have  sinned  less  in  that  case,  not  only  because  of 
the  sense  of  responsibility  attaching  to  baptism, 
but  also  because  of  the  grace  to  live  up  to  that 
responsibility  which  he  would  thereby  have  re- 
ceived. But  this  idea  Iiardly  needs  illustration. 
The  lessening  of  the  power  of  temptation  is  brought 
about  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  the  loosening  of  the  hold 
of  previously  formed  sinful  habits,  and  by  the  gift 
of  new  life  in  the  Spirit.  The  distinction  is  most 
interestingly  presented  in  a  passage  from  Basil : 

'  Hence  it  follows  that  the  answer  to  our  question  why  the 
water  was  associated  with  the  Spirit  is  clear;  the  reason  is  be- 
cause in  baptism  two  ends  are  proposed  :  on  the  one  hand,  the 
destroying  of  the  body  of  sin  that  it  may  never  bear  fniit  unto 
death  ;  on  the  other  hand,  our  living  with  the  Spirit  and  having 
our  fruit  in  holiness  :  the  water  receiving  the  body  as  in  a  tomb 
figures  death,  while  the  Spirit  pours  in  the  quickening  power, 
renewinc  our  souls  from  the  deadness  of  sin  unto  their  original 
life.  This  then  is  what  it  is  to  be  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  the  being  made  dead  being  effected  in  the  water,  while 
our  life  is  wrought  in  us  through  the  Spirit  *((2e  Sp.  Sane.  15  ; 
Oxford  tr.  by  0.  H.  Johnston). 

This  first  end — tlie  death  unto  sin  in  baptism — is, 
of  course,  a  commonplace  in  all  discussions  of  the 
subject.  The  tendency  was  to  conceive  the  grace 
of  baptism  as  specially  directed  to  counteract  con- 
cupiscence, which  formed  the  primary  factor  in 
onginal  sin  (see  Aug.  Ench.  64).  Among  the 
rhetorical  epithets  which  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
applies  to  baptism,  not  the  least  significant  is  his 
description  of  the  new  birth  as  \vrixl)  iraBur,  in  con- 


trast to  carnal  birth.  Basil,  again,  explains  the 
pillar  of  cloud  as  '  a  shadow  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  who  cools  the  flame  of  our  passionj  vy  tbt 
mortification  of  our  members '  {de  Sp.  Sane.  ch.  14).* 
So  much,  indeed,  was  expected  of  this  destruction 
of  sinward  tendencies,  that  Hilary  had  to  warn  his 
readers  against  supposing  that  baptism  would 
restore  to  them  the  mnocence  of  childhood.  Simi- 
larly Aug.  is  very  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the 
benefits  of  baptism  when  he  says  {de  Pecc.  i.  39) : 

*  Evacuatur  [caro  peccati]  non  ut  in  ipsa  vivente  came  concu- 
piscentia  conspersa  et  innata  repente  absumatur  et  non  sit,  sed 
ne  obsit  mortuo  [parvulo]  qua  merat  nato.  Nam  si  post  bap- 
tismum  vixerit,  .  .  .  ibi  habet  cumquapugnet,  eamqueadiuvantA 
Deosuperet,  si  nonin  \aouuin  gratiameiussusceperit.  .  .  .  Nam 
nee  grandibus  hoc  prsestatur  in  baptismo  (nisi  forte  miraculo 
inetTabili  omnipotentissimi  creatoris)  ut  lex  peccati  qu8B  inest  in 
membris  repugnans  legi  mentis,  penitus  extinguatur  et  non  sit : 
sed  ut  quicquid  mali  ab  homine  factum,  dictum,  cogitatum  est, 
cum  eidem  concupiscenti*  subjecta  mente  serviret,  totum  abo- 
leatur,  ac  velut  factum  non  fuerit,  habeatur.* 

For  Aug.  baptism  means  the  breaking  down  of 
sinful  habit,  the  bestowal  of  a  special  grace  of 
resistance,  but  not  the  entire  removal  of  the  enemy. 
The  new  life  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  altogether 
distinct  from  this  loosening  of  sinful  habit,  but  it 
is  something  more  than  this.  '  Baptism  purges  our 
sins  and  conveys  to  us  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' 
{Cyril,  Catech.  Led.  xx.  6).  More  than  once  in  the  4th 
and  5th  cent,  literature  the  thought  appears  that 
baptism  makes  a  Divine  impress  {effigies)  on  the  raw 
material  {terra)  of  human  nature  (Aug.  Conf.  L  11, 
xiii.  12).  The  raw  material  is,  so  to  speak,  cleansed 
for  the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  receives  the 
stamp  of  the  image  of  God.  '  The  water  cleanses 
the  body,  the  Spirit  seals  the  soul '  (Cyril,  Caiech. 
Lect.  iii.  4).  The  natural  powers  of  men  did  then 
and  there  receive  a  Divine  reinforcement.  Hilary 
claims  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  be 
understood  only  by  the  regenerate  mind.  '  Novis 
enim  regenerati  ingenii  sensibus  opus  est  ut  unum- 
quenique  conscientia  sua  secundum  ctelestis  origini* 
munus  illuminet'  (Hil.  de  Trin.  i.  18).  The  power 
and  presence  of  the  Spirit  were  bestowed  in  bap- 
tism, though,  according  to  CyrU,  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  was  proportioned  to  faith  {Catech.  Lect.  L  5). 
Thus  baptism  did  not  simply  secure  the  remission 
of  sins :  it  tamed  the  fierceness  of  temptation  ;  it 
broke  '  the  power  of  cancelled  sin ' ;  it  began  the 
new  life. 

Sote  on  Confirmation  and  Baptism. — At  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  cent..  Confirmation  and  Baptism  were  universally 
parts  of  the  same  rite.  This  close  connexion  continued  to  be 
normal  for  the  Srd  and  4th  cents.,  though  in  the  West 
Confirmation  began  to  be  detached  from  Baptism  'shortly 
before  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century'  (Harnack,  op.  cit.  ii. 
141,  n.  3).  By  the  close  of  the  period,  they  are  usually  separated 
in  the  West  (see  Theodulph,  de  Ordine  Baptism.  17);  but  'it 
was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  two  ordinances 
were  permanently  separated,  and  an  interval  of  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years  allowed  to  intervene'  {DC A,  p.  426). 

The  writers  of  this  period  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
very  highest  spiritual  blessings  to  baptism  (see,  e.g.,  the  authori- 
ties cited  in  Stone,  Holy  Baptism,  ch.  v.  n.  11).  But  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  far  they  attributed  these  blessings  to 
baptism  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  as  distinct  from 
Confirmation.  A  definite  line  of  doctrine  associated  the  cleans- 
ing with  immersion,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
iuiposition  of  the  hands  of  tile  bishop.  The  man  who  was 
baptized  and  not  confirmed  was  like  a  cleansed  temple  without 
a  Divine  tenant.  This  view  rested  on  a  very  early  tradition 
(see  p.  382  f.  on  Acts  and  387  on  Tert.).  It  appears  in  Cyp. 
{Ep.  74,  §  5),  and  most  clearly  in  Cornelius's  verdict  on  Novation 
(Eus.  HE  vi.  43).  Novatian  had  been  baptized  on  his  bed  during 
sickness.  On  recovery  he  failed  to  receive  the  supplementary 
rites  :  more  particularly  he  was  not  sealed  by  the  bishop.  Since 
he  missed  ttiis,  how  could  he  have  received  the  Holy  Ghostt 
(ou  tirfv  ov&e  niv  Aotn-uf  crvx',  Siaj^vyitv  rtiv  I'daoi',  Siv  Xfrif 
^tToXaii^avtiv  KarA  Tb**  tt75  tKKXy^ia^  kovovo.,  toO  t«  aitipttyio&yjvai 
inrb  ToiJ  cin^it6irov.  Toutou  &e  fxij  tvx<^v,  »«c  ai*  tov  'Ayiov 
ITj-cvMaTo?  <Tvx< ; ).  Perhaps  this  passage  sliould  not  be  pressed, 
as  it  is  the  product  of  controversy ;  but  it  is  evidence  tor 
the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  case  of  'clinics.'  If  they 
recovered,  their  baptism,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
counted  sufficient  in  itself,  must  be  completed  by  Confirmation 

*  The  connexion  between  chastity  and  baptism  had  been  over- 
emphasized  in  some  heretical  sects.  Cf.  p.  388  on  MArcion,  and 
also  note  Aettqf  Thomas  here- 
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If  It  was  to  be  effective.'  It  furthershnws  that  normally  baptism 
m>  not  romplete  without  I  he  lajing  on  o(  hands,  and  con- 
•equently  tins  part  oi  the  ceremony  was  essential  to  the 
reception  ot  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  development  of  thought  on  the  subject  durinn  thi» 
period  seems  to  hive  been  briefly  this  :—  .  j  .>, 

(1)  Cj-prian  and  his  supporters  regarded  nnraersion  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  as  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  sacrament, 
which  could  not  safely  be  administered  apart.  This  latter 
assertion  is  aimed  at  the  Koman  view.  See  Ep.  ":!,  and  note 
the  strong  view  ot  Remesianus  (in  Cyprianl  Opera,  ed. 
Hartel,  i.  p.  639);  '  Neque  enim  spiritus  sauctus  sine  aqua 
ieparatim  operari  potest  nee  aqua  sine  spiritu.  Slale  ergo 
aibi  quidam  interpretantur  ut  dicant  quod  per  nianus  un- 
positioncm  spiritum  sanctum  accipiant  et  sic  reci|"antur,  cuCQ 
manifestum  sit  utroque  Sacramento  debere  eo8  renasci  in 
ecclesia  catholica'(Harnack,  U.  p.  141,  n.  1). 

(2)  As  we  have  seen  earlier,  the  author  of  the  (U  lieoaptu- 
male  contends  that  spiritual  baptism  is  essentially  bound  up 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  that,  though  water  and  Con- 
firmation are  necessary  to  a  complete  Christian  baptism,  yet 
the  two  parts  of  the  one  rite  may  be  sundered  m  time.  The 
beneBts  of  inuucrsion  are  latent  until  the  rite  is  sui.plemented  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  On  this  view,  as  on  Cyprian's,  the  laying 
on  of  hands  is  essential  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the 
two  parts  of  the  one  sacrament  are  separable.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that,  even  after  baptism  beyan  to  be  more  freqiiently 
administered  by  presbjters  and  deacons,  and  the  episcopal 
Conflrmation  was  separated  from  baptism  in  point  of  time,  they 
were  not  immediately  regarded  as  distinct  sacraments.  (3on- 
flrmatiou  completes  baptism.  Thus  the  Council  ot  Elvira 
(324  ?)  ordered  that  in  the  case  of  tho^ie  who  had  been  baptited 
by  a  deacon,  'sine  episcopo  vel  preshytero,'  the  bishop  'per 
benedictionem  perflcere  debet."  In  this  edict,  baptism  by  the 
presbyter  includes  the  laying  on  of  hands :  but  Jerome  seems 
to  confine  the  latter  to  bishops,  who  were  to  travel  round  their 
districts  and  lav  hands  on  the  baptized  ad  invocahnm-m  Sv. 
Sancli  (see  DCA,  'Confirmation,'  p.  426,  where  c.  Lrici.fer.  4  is 
cited).  In  the  bth  cent.  Theodulph,  as  noted,  expressly  reserves 
Conflrmation  to  the  bishop.  However,  the  canon  of  the  Council 
ot  Elvira  clearly  shows  that  Conflrmation  was  regarded  as  the 
necessary  complement  to  Baptism,  and  that  the  two  ordinances 
could  be  received  at  different  times  (ct.  also  Tracls  /or  the 
Ti^nes,  67,  p.  153  n.).  .      .  ^    ..    » 

(3)  Jerome,  in  his  discussion  with  the  Lucifenans,  asserts  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed  in  true  baptism  ;  and  he  regards  the 
Insistence  on  episcopal  Confirmation  as  mainly  a  matter  of 
CJhurch  order,  intended  rather  for  the  honour  of  the  priesthood 
than  for  any  rule  of  necessity  ('ad  honorem  potius  sacerdotii 
quam  ad  legem  necessitatis ').  He  argues  that  those  who  arc 
baptized  in  outh-ing  districts,  and  who  fail  to  be  confirmed, 
would  be  in  a  deplorable  position,  if  the  gift  ot  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  be  received  only  through  the  laying  on  of  hands.  He 
claims  that  the  case  ot  the  eunuch  whom  Philip  baptized  prores 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  really  given  in  baptism  (Dial.  c.  Lueif., 
ap.  Hofling,  i.  605).  In  this  position,  Jerome  represents  the 
development  which  was  almost  inevitable  as  soon  as  baptism 
and  Confirmation  were  considered  as  .separable  within  the 
Church,  and  the  separation  was  no  longer  that  between 
heretical  baptism  and  orthodox  Confirmation.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  was  natural  to  assert  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
depended  on  Confirmation  ;  in  the  former  it  was  equallj  natural 
to  claim  that  there  was  a  clear  bestowal  ot  the  Holy  Spirit  m 
baptism  apart  from  Conflrmation.  The  ultimately  predominant 
view  in  the  West  was  expressed  in  a  (iallician  homily  (author 
unknown)  on  Pentecost,  from  which  the  following  sentences 
are  taken :  '  Ergo  Sp.  Sanctus,  qui  super  aquas  haptisml 
salutifero  descendit  illnpsu,  in  fonte  tribuit  plenitudincm  ad 
Innocentiam,  in  confirmatione  augmentum  prajstat  ad  gratiam. 
Ouia  in  hoc  mundo  toU  letate  victuris  inter  invisihiles  hostes  et 
pericula  gradiendum  est,  in  baptismo  regeneramur  ad  vitam, 

rat  baptisnium  conflrmamur  ad  pugnam,  in  b.  abluimur,  post 
roboramur.  Ac  sic  continuo  transituris  sufflciunt  regenera- 
tionia  benelicia,  victuris  autem  necessaria  sunt  conflrmationis 
auxUiu  '  In  this  way  liaiitism  and  Conflrmation  tend  to 
become  two  independent  sa'-ramentfl,  each  really  bestowing  the 
Spirit,  and  each  endowed  with  a  special  grace. 

In  Augustine's  discussion  of  heretical  baptism,  the  conception 
of  special  graces  atUching  to  baptism  and  the  laying  on  ot  handa 
had  been  clearly  emphasized.  Baptism  ot  itself  imparted  a  cer- 
tain stamp  to  the  soul,  and  the  wanus  impositio  resulted  in 
the  bestowal  ot  that  highest  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  bond  of  love 
which  could  be  received  only  in  communion  with  the  Catholic 
Church  (see  passages  collected  in  Ilofiing,  I.  606t.).  'This 
highest  gift  of  love  was  necessary  to  the  heretic  If  what  he  had 
received  in  baptism  waa  not  to  work  him  eternal  ruin  ;  it  wa» 
equally  necessary  to  the  orthodox  believer,  ad  eonfirmatumem 
unitatu  in  eccUxia—Xo  borrow  the  phrase  ot  a  later  writer. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  all  the  effects  of  baptism  were 
the  work  ot  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even  when:  there  is  a  tendency 
to  regord  baptism  as  a  preparatory  cleansing,  this  cleansing  ig 
Id  iUelf  the  giftot  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  evidence  ot  the  operation 

*  This  consideration  rather  weakens  the  force  ot  the  argument 
based  on  Cyp.  Ep.  ^6.  There  Cyp.  orgues  thatc/mtci,  although 
merely  sprinkled  (perfiiri)  and  not  immersed  (loti).  are  as  truly 
baptized  as  any,  and  that  in  them  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells.  Hut. 
as  he  seems  to  be  speaking  ot  recovered  cdnici,  it  cannot  he 
assumed  with  Darwell  Stone  (op.  eit.  p.  80)  that  they  had  oot 
b«»n  nonfirmart 


ot  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul  of  the  baptized.  The  emphasis 
on  this  is  universal.  Take,  e.g.,  Oriiicn's  insistence  on  the 
importance  of  the  invocation  :  '  The  bath  of  regeneration  .  .  . 
is  no  longer  mere  water :  for  it  is  sanctified  by  a  mystic 
invocation  '  .  .  .  ovkcti  tJ-^v  ^L\hv  v&utp-  ayia^trai  yap  /iViTTticp 
Tin  «ir.«\jio-ti  (ad  Jn  35  fr.  36).  It  in  Aug.  the  invocation  ia 
not  felt  to  be  indispensable,  the  reason  is  that  all  water  has 
been  consecrated,  both  by  the  baptism  ot  Jesus  and  by  the 
fact  of  the  Holv  Spirit  brooding  over  it  at  creation.  Water  if 
the  natural  instrument  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  is  c-leansing  only 
because  the  Spirit  works  through  it.  Thus  in  the  Ench.  Aug. 
points  out  that,  though  Christians  are  said  to  be  born  ot  water, 
they  are  not  sons  of  water,  but  sons  ot  the  Spirit  and  ot  their 
mother  the  Church  (cf.  Basil,  de  Sp,  Sane.  16).  All  that  takes 
place  in  baptism  is  spiritual ;  and  even  those  who  connect  the 
Holy  Spirit  most  closely  with  Clonfirmation  recognize  a  gift  ot 
the 'Spirit  in  baptism,  it  they  accept  baptism  as  valid  at  all. 
Indeed  it  is  mainly  in  limiting  the  benefits  of  heretical  baptism 
that  the  earlier  view  found  in  Tert.  is  pressed.  When  men's 
thoughts  were  not  troubled  with  the  question  iiresented  by  the 
separation  of  the  two  ordinances,  they  unhesitatingly  attributed 
the  gilt  ot  the  Spirit  in  the  fullest  sense  to  baptism.  Thus 
Basil  (op.  eit.  16)  distinctly  connects  the  iwuring  in  ot  the 
Spirit  and  the  beginning  ot  the  new  lite  with  iinniersion.  'The 
water  receiving  the  body  as  in  a  tomb  figures  death,  while  the 
Spirit  pours  in  the  quickening  power,  renewing  our  souls  from 
the  deadness  of  sin  unto  their  original  hfe.  ...  In  three 
immersions,  then,  and  with  three  invocations,  the  great  mystery 
of  baptism  is  performed.'  Though  Basil  even  here  does  not  use 
the  term  '  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,'  yet  surely  it  is  implied  ; 
and  this  is  the  unembarrassed  e.vpiession  of  the  natural 
Christian  view  ot  baptism.  For  further  disr  ussion  see  Mason, 
helation  of  Confinnalian  to  Baptism,  and  Holling,  §94. 

III.  Tbe    bearing    of    baptism    on    the 

CHURCH  LIFE  OF  THIS  PERIOD.  —  One  or  two 
general  observations  must  be  added  here. 

(a)  The  whole  development  in  the  earlier  cen- 
turies here  under  review  reflects  the  influence  of  the 
pagan  background  on  the  Uhurch'.i  life.  It  is  true 
that  the  institution  of  baptism  cannot  be  traced  to 
a  Gentile  source.  But  the  insistence  on  the 
objective  efBcacy  of  the  sacrament  is  lar^'ely  the 
result  of  pagan  presuppositions.  The  idea  of 
regeneration  may  not  be  derived  from  the  heathen 
world  ;  men's  preoccupation  with  it  comes  froiii 
this  source  (cf.  Heitmiiller  on  Juiiii,  in  Die 
Srhriften  des  NT,  ii.  743).  It  may  be  that  no 
parts  of  the  Christian  ceremonial  are  borrowed 
from  the  Mysteries:  but  the  tendency  to  add  to 
the  solemnity  of  initiation,  which  is  iinplied  in  the 
ceremonial  development,  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Mysteries.  The  close  connexion  of 
baptism  with  exorcism  and  w  ith  the  renunciation 
of  the  devil  is  derived  not  from  the  NT,  but  from 
the  demon  environment  in  which  the  Church  waa 
actually  living.  If  the  bestowal  of  grace  tlirough 
visible  objects  be  a  primitive  Cliristian  conception, 
the  emphasis  on  the  material  means  was  largely 
evoked  by  pagan  feeling.  The  purpose  of  the 
sacramental  side  of  the  Church's  life  may  have 
been  designed  to  give  that  assurance  of  real  contact 
with  God  somewhere  which  so  many  despairing 
pagans  failed  to  6nd  any  wlicre.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  certainty  about  God  for  which  men 


longed  intensely  could  have  been  mediated  on  any 
large  scale  to  the  world  at  that  time  except  through 
the  conception  of  sacramental  means  of  grace. 

In  this  connexion  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  popular 
views  mentioned  on  p.  394.  Some  of  these  betray  a  non-Chris- 
tian emphasis.  It  is  probable  that  the  Punic  Christians  who 
spoke  of  baptism  as  salus  implied  much  that  Aug.  would  have 
hesitated  to  endorse.  A  perhajis  more  than  Christian  confldence 
seems  to  be  displayed  on  sarcophagi  of  the  4th  and  6th  centuries, 
since  the  present  writer  understands  that  the  descnption  ot  the 
deceased  as  '  baptized '  was  as  reassuring  as  phrases  like  mler 
tanetos. 

(b)  The  rite  of  baptism  focttscd  attention  on  some 
central  Christian  truths.  Thus,  those  who  received 
it  were  led  to  reflect  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
In  the  teaching  of  Aug.  the  idea  of  regeneration 
in  itself  suggested  and  enforced  the  fundamental 
concept  of  grace.  Baptism  meant  that  salvation  is 
God's  work,  and  apart  from  Him  it  does  not  even 
begin  (cf.  Tracts  for  the  Times,  67,  pp-  91-97). 

((•)  As  interpreted  by  the  great  teachers,  e.(f. 
Basil  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  baptism  became  a 
fower/ul  moral  lever.    The  ethical  and  the  saors- 
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mental  were  neitber  separated  nor  opposed  in  the 
minds  of  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 
Hipa  rdf  6  fiaTTta$eli  t6  toO  €vayye\iov  ^6.TTtff/ia  6<p€i\' 
(TTft  iarl  Kara  to  €uayyi\iov  ^tjv — is  the  conclusion  of 
the  discosbiun  of  the  first  question  in  Bk.  ii.  of 
Basil's  work  on  Baptism.  It  is  the  motto  of  all 
his  treatment  of  the  subject.  To  him  baptism  is 
primarily  a  death,  which  commits  us  to  a  new  life 
(see  bis  de  Bapt.  i.,  and  dc  Sp.  Sane.  15,  §  35,  and 
cf.  Cyril,  Cattch.  Led.,  Introd.  §  4,  and  Lect.  ii.). 
Clearljr  his  view  of  baptism  and  its  moral  effects 
is  derived  from  the  conversions  which  most  have 
been  constantly  associated  with  the  rite.  And  his 
exposition  of  tne  life  demanded  from  the  baptized 
shows  that  it  was  possible  only  to  a  morally 
renewed  character.  The  association  of  this  moraJ 
change  with  baptism,  and  the  emphasis  on  the 
moral  obligations  therein  assumed,  must  have 
made  it  a  powerful  factor  in  raising  the  moral  life. 
Moreover,  the  preparation  for  baptism  and  the 
actual  ceremony  marked  most  impressively  the 
convert's  complete  break  with  paganism.  The 
Christians  thought  of  themselves  as  a  distinct  race 
(cf.  Aristides) ;  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
moral  stimulus  of  the  solemn  initiation  which  made 
a  man  a  member  of  that  race.  But  the  influence  of 
baptism  in  this  direction  was  certainly  diminished 
as  the  catechuraenate  decayed.  The  moral  power 
of  infant  baptism  could  never  be  as  great. 

(d)  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
decay  of  the  catechumenate  and  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  enabled  the  Church  to  CUiristianize 
the  barbarian  nations  more  rapidly  than  if  the 
older  system  had  been  retained.  '  At  a  later  time, 
baptism  brought  a  man  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church.  The  Inquisition  had  no  authority 
over  a  non-baptized  person.  To  baptize  a  man  was 
therefore  to  bring  him  under  jurisdiction.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  Saxons  in  Charles  the  Great's 
day,  and  tlie  Danes  in  Alfred's,  baptism  was  a 
token  of  subaiission '  (note  by  Foakes-Jackson). 
With  this  readier  admission  to  the  Church  went, 
no  doubt,  the  decat/  of  the  Puritan  conception  of  the 
Church.  '  But  it  IS  clear  that  if  the  Church  was  to 
gain  any  hold  upon  the  society  of  the  old  world 
which  was  to  pass  away,  or  upon  the  new  races 
that  were  to  take  their  place,  it  must  receive  them 
into  its  fold  as  tliey  were'  (A.  V.  G.  Allen, 
Christian  Institutions,  p.  408).  This  was  certainly 
true  of  the  new  races. 

2,  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
— Though  Schola-sticism  devoted  much  attention 
to  tlie  sacraments,  the  mediaeval  Church  added 
little  to  the  doctrine  of  Baptism.  The  position 
arrived  at  in  the  earlier  period  was  simply  de- 
fended and  defined  ajjainst  heresy  and  malpractice. 
Developments  were  few.  The  re-statement  of  the 
orthodox  view  in  the  Lateran  Council  of  1216  may  be 
taken  as  the  starting-point  for  a  few  observations. 
The  definition  there  adopted  was  '  Sacramentum 
vero  baptisrai,  quod  ad  invocationem  individuse 
trinitatis,  videlicet,  PatrisetFiliietSpiritusSancti, 
consecratur  in  aqua  tam  parvulis  quam  adultis,  in 
forma  ecclesire  a  quocumque  rite  collatum,  proficit 
ad  salutem  '  (Labbe,  Concilia,  xi.  143). 

(a)  The  main  point  asserted  here  is  that  baptism 
does  produce  a  real  effect  which  makes  for  salvation, 
even  in  infants.  Innocent  III.  held  that,  as  original 
sin  was  contracted  by  infants  sine  consensu,  so  they 
could  be  freed  from  it,  per  vim  sacramenti,  before 
they  were  of  an  age  to  understand  and  consent. 
Similarly,  he  thought  that  baptism  would  be 
effective  if  administered  to  men  asleep  or  mad, 
provided  they  had  preWously  shown  an  intention 
of  receiving  the  sacrament.  Only  a  definite  re- 
sistance at  the  time  of  baptism  could  render  it 
inoperative  (Denzinger,  Eruhiridion,  341  f.).  R«- 
pentant  Waldeosians  must  approve  the  baptism  of 


infants  {ib.  370).  Earlier  Councils  had  anathem- 
atized heretics  who  asserted  '  parvulis  inutiliter 
baptismum  conferre.'  The  Lateran  Council  of  1 139 
condemned  those  who  rejected  the  baptisma 
puerorum.  Denzinger  identifies  these  heretics 
with  the  followers  of  Peter  of  Bruys  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  Similarly,  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1148 
condemned  the  Henricians.  The  general  sacrament- 
alism  of  most  Scholastics,  early  and  late,  em- 
phasized the  real  effectiveness  of  baptism.  To 
Hugo  de  S.  Victor,  Augustine's  definition  of  a 
sacrament  as  signum  rei  divinai  seemed  in- 
adequate. He  preferred  to  speak  of  a  sacrament 
as  '  corporale  vel  materiale  elementum  foris  sensi- 
biliter  propositum,  ex  similitudine  repraesentans, 
ex  institutione  significans,  et  ex  sanctificatione  con- 
tinens  aliquam  invisibilem  et  spiritualem  gratiam.' 
Similarly,  the  sacraments  of  the  NT  differ  from 
those  of  the  OT  by  being  more  effective.  The 
latter  promise,  whereas  the  former  give,  salvation 
(see  the  well-kno^vn  sentence  in  Peter  Lombard  ap. 
Hagenbach,  Dogmengesch.*  452).  Later,  Thomas 
Aquinas  holds  that  '  necesse  est  dicere  sacramenta 
novae  legis  per  aliquem  modum  gratiam  causare.' 
That  the  NT  sacraments  work  ex  opere  operato 
was  a  not  uncommon  view  (cf.  Hagenbach,  p.  453, 
n.  7).  Consequently  Thomas  Aquinas  regarded 
baptism  as  a  causa  instrumentcdis  of  grace,  though 
he  held  that  it  '  does  not  act  by  virtue  of  its  own 
form,  but  only  through  the  impulse  it  receives 
from  the  principal  agent'  (Homack,  vi.  206). 
For  this  reason  the  institution  or  appointment  of 
the  sacrament  is  all-important  to  Aquinas.  He 
was  the  first  to  trace  all  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Schoolmen  back  to  Christ,  whose  Passion  made 
them  of  worth.  More  especially  in  Baptism,  as 
in  Confirmation  and  Ordination,  a  certain  stamp 
(charcKter)  is  irrevocably  assumed  by  the  recipient 
(see  the  definition  by  Eugenius  iv.  :  '  Inter  haec 
sacramenta,  tria  sunt,  Baptisma,  Confirmatio,  et 
Ordo,  quae  characterem  i.e.  spirituale  quoddam 
signum  a  ceteris  distinctivnm  imprimont  in  anima 
indelebile,  unde  in  eadem  persona  non  reiterantur '). 
From  this  standpoint  the  Lateran  Council  of  1216 
had  rebuked  the  Greeks  for  re-baptizing  those 
whom  the  Latins  had  already  baptized  (Denz.  361). 
Some  of  the  Schoolmen  seem  to  have  doubted 
whether  baptism  conveyed  to  infants  anything 
more  than  the  remission  of  the  guilt  of  originsu 
sin.  But  in  1312,  Clement  v.  lent  the  weight  of 
bis  authority  to  the  alternative  doctrine  that  not 
only  was  guilt  remitted,  but '  virtutes  ac  informans 
gratia  infunduntur  quoad  habitum,  etsi  non  pro  iUo 
tempore  quoad  usum'  (Denzinger,  411). 

(6)  The  general  necessity  of  water -baptism  to 
salvation  was  steadily  maintained,  Jn  3°  being  the 
cliief  authority  for  the  position  (see  Bull  of  Eu'g.  iv. ; 
cf.  Denz.  591).  Thomas  Aquinas,  however,  regarded 
Flagellants  as,  equally  with  the  martyrs,  baptized 
in  blood  ;  and  such  baptism  made  the  use  of  water 
non-essential.  Also,  the  clear  intention  to  be  bap- 
tized might  stand  for  the  deed.  Thus  Innocent  m. 
declares  that  an  un baptized  priest  (!),  who  died  sine 
unda  baptismatisbut  strong  in  faith,  must  be  held  to 
have  reached  the  joy  of  the  land  celestial  (see  Denz. 
343).  But  baptism  aut  in  voto  aut  in  re  is  necessary. 
This  position  was  maintained  against  the  Cathari, 
who  rejected  water-baptism  as  an  empty  ceremony. 
It  wotUd  also  be  maintained  against  those  who, 
following  Joachim  de  Flore,  regarded  sacramenta 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  doomed  to  disappear  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit.  That  the  sacraments 
might  ultimately  be  left  behind  was  not  denied ; 
but  that  such  a  stage  had  been  reached  or  was  im- 
minent, or  that  such  a  stage  would  ever  come  to  the 
Church  Militant  on  earth,  was  not  to  be  admitted. 

(c)  The  minister  of  baptism  was  usually  the 
priest,  and  in  the  mission  chuxchea  of  Germany 
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lUe  ceremony  was  by  preference  administered  in 
the  mother-cliurch  of  a  given  Kroup  (Hauck, 
Kirchengtsch.  Deutmhlnnds,  iv.  23).  But  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1216  is  careful  to  state  that 
baptism  is  valid,  by  wljouisoever  duly  administered. 
In  cases  of  necessity,  no  restriction  is  observed, 
provided  the  minister  keeps  to  the  Church's  form 
and  intends  to  do  what  the  Church  does.    Eugenius 

IV.  states  the  matter  thus :  '  Minister  huius 
sacramenti  est  sacerdos,  cni  ex  olbcio  competit 
baptizare.  In  causa  autem  necessitatis  non  solum 
sacerdos  vel  diaconus,  sed  etiam  laicus  vel  mulier, 
inimo  etiam  paganus  et  hsereticus  baptizare  potest 
dummodo  formam  servet  Ecclesiie  et  facere  inten- 
dat  quod  facit  Ecclesia'  (Denz.  591).  Innocent  III. 
does  not  even  emphasize  the  occasion  of  necessity, 
and  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  lay  baptism  may 
have  been  not  infrequent.  The  Churcn  was  also 
careful  to  assert  that  the  character  of  the  minister 
did  net  impugn  the  validity  of  the  sacrament. 
rhi«  riew  was  urged  against  the  Waldensians,  on 
whom  Innocent  lll.  imposed  the  following  recanta- 
tion :  'Sacramenta  ((uoque  .  .  .  licet  a  peccatore 
sacerdote  ministrentur,  dum  Ecclesia  eum  recipit, 
in  nollo  reprobamus'  (Denz.  370).  This  position 
needed  also  to  be  upheld  in  the  face  of  popular 
superstition.  Thus,  somnambulists  were  popularly 
supposed  to  have  been  baptized  by  drunken  priests, 
and  in  1376  there  was  an  uproar  in  a  Dutch  town 
because  an  epidemic  of  St.  Vitus's  dance  was  attri- 
buted to  the  incontinence  of  the  priests  who  had 
administered  baptism  (see  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Ration- 
alirm,  i.  399,  note).  The  prevalence  of  such  ideas 
would  make  it  necessary  to  assert  that  the 
sacrament  depended  on  the  intention  and  not  on 
the  character  of  the  minister.  That,  however,  a 
minister  was  necessary  was  as  steadily  maintained. 
Innocent  ill.  condemns  the  self-baptism  of  a  dying 
Jew  (Denz.  344). 

(d)  The  asentiah  of  baptitm  remained  un- 
changed. The  rite  was  duly  administered  if  the 
name  of  the  Trinity  was  invoked,  and  if  water 
was  used.  Some  phrase  must  be  used  to  state 
the  fact  that  the  candidate  is  being  baptized.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  '  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritufl  Sancti,'  and  immerse.  The  omission  of 
'Ego  baptizo  te'  is  condemned  by  Alexander  III., 
and  the  condemnation  was  repeated  in  1690  (Denz. 
331,  1184).  But  both  the  Latm  formula  '  Ego  bap- 
tizo te  in  nomine  .  .  .'  and  the  Greek  '  Baptizatus 
est  talis  in  nomine  ..."  are  recognized  as  valid 
by  the  Bull  of  f^ugenius  IV.  (Denz.  591). 

As  to  the  second  element,  the  use  of  true  natural 
water,  hot  or  cold,  was  alone  recognized  in  bap- 
tism (see  Eug.  Bull).  Innocent  lU.  declared  a 
baptism  of  an  infant  in  extremis  with  human 
sauva  to  be  invalid  (Denz.  345).  A  special  sanc- 
tity attached  to  water.  The  earlier  discussions  as 
to  the  possibility  of  baptizing  in  wine  or  milk  or 
sand  were  not  seriously  revived. 

Perhaps  the  only  important  change  in  the  form 
of  baptism  was  tne  general  substitution  in  the 
West  of  sprinkling  for  immersion.  The  West 
seems  always  to  have  been  readier  to  alter  tradi- 
tion in  this  matter  than  the  East.  Thus,  while 
the  East  retained  trine  immersion,  Gregory  the 
Great  had  permitted,  in  Spain,  the  adoption  of  one 
immersion  (Ep.  i.  43,  ratified  in  Council  of  Toledo, 
633).  AfTusion  had  from  the  earliest  times  been 
permitted,  at  least  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  13th  cent,  onwards,  bap- 
tisma  per  aspersionem  became  more  and  more 
common.  The  decree  of  Innocent  III.,  cited  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  implies  it.  Thomas  Aquinas 
compared  sprinkling  with  immersion,  and,  while 
preferring  the  latter  as  better  representing  the 
death  to  sin,  regarded  the  former  as  valid.    Clement 

V.  formally  recognized    the   practice   (1305),  and 


in  the  15th  century  Lyndwood  (iii.  2o)  declared 
that  '  it  is  suiiicient  that  a  small  drop  of  water 
thrown  by  the  baptizer  touch  him  who  is  to  be 
baptized.  It  is  sufficient  that  water  which  has 
been  sprinkled  touch  some  part  of  the  boily '  (cited 
ap.  Stone,  p.  272).  It  appears  that  England  did 
not  so  readily  abandon  the  older  practice  of  im- 
mersion as  the  Continental  churches.  According 
to  YXoyex  (History  of  Culd  Bathing,  p.  63,  ed.  1700), 
Erasmus  noted  it  as  a  singularity  in  England  that 
infants  were  still  immersed,  and  sprinkling  did  not 
become  general  till  after  the  Reformation  (see  Wall, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  9,  for  full  discussion). 

(e)  In  Germany,  at  least,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  magnify  t)ie  office  uf  godfather.  It  was  expected 
that  godifathers  would  instruct  their  godchildren 
in  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Hauck,  op.  cit. 
iv.  38).  This  was  a  poor  substitute  for  systematic 
instruction  by  the  priest,  but  it  was  an  attempt  to 
attach  a  real  responsibility  to  the  office  of  godfather. 
The  Council  of  Trent  subsequently  emphasized  the 
importance  of  sponsors  by  forbidding  marriage 
between  persons  who  stood  in  the  relationship  of 
godfather  and  godchild.  They  were  regarded  as 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  (Sessio  24,  ch.  2). 

The  moral  power  and  general  importance  of 
baptism  were  diminished  by  the  enhanced  value 
set  on  the  sacrament  of  Penance.  In  the  decrees 
of  the  Lateran  Council  of  1216,  the  decree  relative 
to  baptism  is  immediately  followed  by  a  reference 
to  penance :  '  Et  si  post  susceptionem  baptism! 
quisquam  prolapsus  fuerit  in  peccatum,  per  veram 
pocnitentiam  semper  potest  reparari.'  The  early 
Church  had  refused  to  follow  the  Novatians  and 
condemn  penitents  to  despair ;  but,  whereas  the 
early  Church  held  out  hope  to  the  penitent,  the 
medioBval  Church  olfered  them  the  assurance  of 
recovery  in  the  sacrament  of  Penance.  This  tended 
to  minimize  the  horror  of  post-baptismal  sin,  or, 
perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say,  it  recognized  the 
absence  of  any  such  distress  in  the  medieeval 
believer. 

The  Council  of  Trent  systematized  the  mediaeval 
doctrine  and  practice,  tn  the  5th  session,  original 
sin  and  the  relation  of  baptism  to  original  sin 
were  discussed.  Adam's  transgression  meant  that 
he  lost  his  original  righteousness,  incurred  God's 
wrath,  became  liable  to  death,  was  under  the 
power  of  Satan,  and  sull'ered  a  change  for  the 
worse  in  body  and  spirit.  These  effects  are  trans- 
mitted to  all  his  posteritj-.  This  sin  of  Adam  is 
Eassed  on  to  every  one,  and  can  be  removed  only 
y  the  merit  of  Christ.  His  merit  avails  for  young 
and  old  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Infants  are 
to  be  baptized,  not  that  sins  of  their  own  commit- 
ting may  be  forgiven,  but  'ut  in  eis  regeneratione 
mundetur  quod  generatione  contraxerunt.'  The 
necessity  of  regeneration  rests  on  Jn  3*.  The  guilt 
of  original  sin  is  removed  in  baptism,  and  the  re- 
generate are  no  longer  sinful  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
though  there  remains  in  them  a  root  of  concupi- 
scence which  is  left  for  them  to  struggle  against. 
This  concupiscence  must  not  be  called  '  sin,  if  by 
the  term  it  is  implied  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
regenerate  which  can  properly  be  called  sin.  It  is 
sin  only  in  so  far  as  it  comes  from  sin  and  leads  to 
it.  During  the  7th  session,  the  Council  put  forth 
16  anathemas  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  They 
assert  the  following  points :  the  baptism  of  John 
is  not  the  same  as  tnat  of  Christ ;  natural  water  is 
necessary  to  baptism  ;  the  Church  of  Rome  has  the 
true  doctrine  on  this  subject ;  heretical  baptism, 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  with 
the  true  intention  of  the  Church,  is  valid  ;  baptism 
is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  the  baptized  can  lose  grace,  through  sin, 
even  if  they  retain  faith  ;  the  baptized  are  bound 
not  simply  to  believe,  but  also  to  keep  the  whole 
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law  of  Christ :  the  baptized  must  conform  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  ;  vows  made  after  baptism 
cannot  oe  regarded  as  cancelled  by  tlie  baptismal 
confession ;  post-baptismal  sin  cannot  be  done 
away  with  merely  by  the  memory  of  baptism  ;  a 
repentant  apostate  does  not  need  to  be  re-baptized  ; 
no  one  should  assert  that  a  candidate  for  baptism 
must  be  of  the  same  a^e  as  our  Lord  at  His  bap- 
tism ;  infants  must  not  be  denied  baptism  because 
they  cannot  exercise  conscious  faith  ;  the  ratifica- 
tion of  baptism  by  the  baptized  when  of  age  is 
not  optional. 

The  Council  regarded  baptism  as  the  causa 
instrumental^  of  justification,  adopting  the  phrase 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  (Sess.  vi.  ch.  7),  and  further 
distinguished  between  Baptism  and  Penance.  In 
the  former  the  priest  does  not  act  as  judge.  He 
must  admit  all  to  baptism.  Baptism  means  a  new 
creation,  and  is  the  free  gift  of  grace.  It  cannot 
be  repeated.  Penance,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
controlled  by  the  priest  as  a  judge,  can  be  re- 

Eeated,  and  is  rightly  described  as  a  laborious 
aptism. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  Roman  ritual  for  admini- 
stering baptism  to  infants  may  complete  this 
section.  The  priest  meets  the  company  at  the 
door  of  the  church.  After  the  question,  What  do 
you  want  of  the  Church?  and  the  answer,  the 
priest  drives  out  the  unclean  spirit  bj'  exsufflation. 
He  then  makes  the  sim  of  the  cross  with  his  finger 
over  the  forehead  and  over  the  heart  of  the  child. 
After  two  prayers,  salt— the  salt  of  wisdom — is 
given  to  the  child.  A  further  prayer  is  followed 
by  exorcism.  The  priest  now  brings  the  child  into 
the  cliurch  and  approaclies  the  font,  repeating 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  he  goes.  A 
second  exorcism  is  pronounced,  and  the  priest 
wets  his  finger,  and  with  it  touches  the  ears  and 
nostrils  of  the  child,  saying  'Be  opened.'  The 
sponsors  on  behalf  of  the  child  renounce  the  devil 
with  all  his  pomps  and  works,  and  the  priest 
proceeds  to  anoint  the  child  with  holy  oil,  on  the 
breast  and  between  the  shoulders,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  sponsors  repeat  the  Creed.  Baptism 
follows  by  tri|ile  affusion  or  by  immersion.  Where 
there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  child  has  not  already 
been  baptized,  the  priest  prefaces  tlie  formula  with 
the  words  '  si  non  es  baptizatus.'  The  child  is  now 
anointed  with  the  holy  chrism  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  A  white  cloth  is  placed  on  his  head  and  a 
lighted  candle  is  given  to  him  or  his  godfather  to 
hold.    The  eeremonj' concludes  \vith  a  benediction. 

The  developments  of  the  Reformation  >vill  most 
readily  be  classified  by  their  relation  to  this 
standard  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

3.  The  Reformation  Period  and  after. — The 
mediaeval  development,  summed  up  in  the  Tri- 
dentine  decrees,  had  emphasized  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  sacraments  for  religion.  The 
sacraments  are  pre-eminently  the  means  of  grace, 
and  by  them  the  Divine  influence  is  accommodated 
to  the  varying'  necessities  of  differing  periods  of 
the  Christian  life.  With  B.aptism  is  bound  up  the 
grace  of  regeneration,  the  forgiveness  of  original 
sin,  and  of  all  actual  sins  committed  before  its 
reception.  Without  it  we  cannot  enter  on  the 
Christian  life.  Other  sacraments — Confirmation, 
Penance,  and  the  Eucharist — are  ordained  of  God 
to  provide  the  grace  demanded  by  the  later  needs 
of  the  believer.  The  essential  eliicacy  of  baptism 
was  strongly  asserted.  It  imprints  even  on  passive 
recipients  a  Divine  impress  or  character.*     An 

•  Attention  was  In  the  main  concentrated  on  the  gift  of  God 
in  the  sacrament.  The  grace  accorded  in  baptism  was  held  by 
the  Thomista  to  be  necessarily  and  reasonably  associated  with 
w»t«r,  while  the  Sootista  would  rej^ard  the  spiritual  effect  as 
an  arbitrarily  predetermined  synchronism  with  the  use  of  the 
clement.  ^  In  either  case,  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  sacrament 
10  a  certain  and  indispensable  means  of  grace. 


elaborate  ritual,  if  explained  and  understood, 
enforced  the  central  idea  of  the  new  birth  by 
symbolic  reiteration ;  if  unexplained  and  mis- 
understood, it  still  enhanced  the  sense  of  mystery 
surrounding  the  sacrament,  though  it  tended  to 
produce  popular  superstition.*  For  good  or  ill,  it 
increased  the  importance  of  the  ceremony.  This 
standard  of  doctrine  and  practice  underwent  con- 
siderable modification  in  the  Protestant  Churches. 

It  would  involve  needless  repetition  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  position  of  each  Church.  Instead, 
we  shall  show  how  the  views  of  the  sacrament 
were  affected  by  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Reformation,  giving  illustrations  from  the  formu- 
laries and  practices  of  particular  Churches.  The 
changed  conception  of  grace  which  carried  with  it 
a  reWsed  conception  of  the  means  of  grace ;  the 
new  idea  of  faith,  and  the  fresh  emphasis  thrown 
upon  it ;  the  appeal  from  tradition  to  the  Bible ; 
the  humanism  and  rationalism  of  the  Renaissance 
— all  these  influences  in  their  several  ways  pro- 
foundly affected  the  doctrine  and  prnctice  of 
baptism.  These  leading  forces  may  be  discussed 
in  order,  though  any  attempt  to  keep  them  rigidly 
apart  must  be  artificial. 

A.  The  CONCEPTIONS  OF  Grace  and  Faith. 
—The  Reformers'  conceptions  of  grace  and  faith 
are  inseparably  connected.  It  is  a  coranionplace 
that  the  fundamental  fact  in  the  Reformation,  at 
least  as  dominated  by  Luther,  was  the  renewal  of 
the  Pauline  experience  of  justification  by  faith. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  and  fellowship  ^vith  God 
became  realities  to  a  penitent  trust  in  the  Divine 
Love.  The  assurance  to  which  faith  clung  was 
mediated  through  the  word  or  promise  of  God, 
however  preached.  The  entry  of  the  grace  of  God 
into  the  believing  heart  might  be  effected  in  many 
ways — by  prayer,  by  the  ministry  of  a  preacher, 
by  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Faith  comes  by 
hearing.  Wherever  the  influence  of  Luther  or 
of  Calvin  went,  this  kind  of  faith — a  conscious 
penitent  trust  in  the  Gospel — was  aroused,  and  it 
tended  to  revolutionize  men's  views  of  the  sacra- 
ments, 

(I)  The  sacraments  came  to  be  regarded  as  one 
Tneans  of  grace  among  others.  To  Luther  the 
sacraments  are  nothing;  but  'a  peculiar  form  of 
the  saving  word  of  God  (of  tlie  self-realizing 
promise  o?  God)'  (Hamack,  vii.  p.  216).  The 
influence  of  the  sacraments  was  thus  assimilated 
to  the  influence  of  preaching.  Calvin,  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Institutes,  discusses  prayer  and 
faith  before  he  comes  to  the  sacraments  at  all. 
The  sacraments  have  ceased  to  be  central.  Other 
means  of  grace — prayer,  the  devotional  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  development  of  preaching — 
have  been  placed  alongside  of  and  even  above 
them.  This  tendency  has  worked  itself  out  in 
Protestantism  over  against  Roman  Catholicism, 
in  Calvinism  as  contra-sted  with  Lutheranism,  and 
in  the  Puritanism  of  Dissent  in  distinction  from 
Anglicanism.  To  illustrate  from  the  last  only, 
the  Puritans  wanted  lectures.  Archbishop  Laud 
wanted  an  altar ;  and,  as  Dr.  Forsyth  says,  the 
sermon  holds  the  central  place  in  the  church  life 
of  Nonconformity  which  the  Mass  holds  in  Roman 
Catliolicism.  In  general,  it  followed  that  for  the 
Reformers  the  sacraments  were  not  absolutely 
indis]iensable  ;  they  did  not  communicate  a  grace 
wliicfi  could  not  otherwise  be  mediated.  '  Believers 
before  and  without  the  use  of  sacraments  com- 
municate with  Chri.st'  is  one  of  the  heads  of 
agreement  between  Ziirich  and  Geneva  in  1554. 
It  is  not  true,  of  course,  that  all  Reformers  ot 
Reformed  Churches  would  have  accepted  the 
following  position  of  Calvin,  but  it  represents  an 
undeniable  characteristic  of  Protestantism  : 
*  See  Tj-ndale,  Doctrinal  Treatiies,  p.  276/. 
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*  It  id  an  error  to  suppose  that  anything  more  is  conferred  by 
the  sacramenta  than  is  offered  hy  the  word  of  God,  and  obtained 
by  true  faith.  .  .  .  Assurance  of  salvation  does  not  depend  on 
participation  in  the  satn-auicMU,  as  if  justiticatiou  consisted  in 
It.  This,  which  is  treasured  up  in  Christ  alone,  we  know  to  be 
communicated,  not  less  by  the  preachinjj  of  the  Gngjiel  than  by 
the  seal  of  a  sacrament,  and  it  may  be  completely  enjoyed  with- 
out this  seal '  (Inst.  iv.  adv.  14). 

Tlie  Westmin.ster  Confession  applies  this  general 
principle  to  baptism  when  it  says  that  '  Grace 
or  salvation  is  not  so  inseparably  annexed  unto 
Baptism  that  no  person  can  be  regenerated  or 
saved  without  it.'  Tliis  point  of  view  is  more 
clearly  expressed  in  Calvin  than  in  Luther. 
Calvin  maintained  that  baptism  is  necessary, 
'  not  to  give  efficacy  to  God's  promise,  but  to 
confirm  it  to  us,'  and  '  when  we  cannot  receive 
the  sacraments  of  tlie  Church,  the  grace  of  God 
is  not  so  inseparably  annexed  to  them  that  we 
cannot  obtain  it  by  faith  according  to  His  word' 
{Inst.  IV.  XV.  22). 

Oalvin'B  standpoint  is  well  illustrated  (1)  by  his  rejection  of 
the  baptism  of  children  in  extremis  as  superstitious,  and  (2) 
by  his  abandonment  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Jn  3*. 
Under  the  first  head,  he  regarded  lay  baptism  aa  unnecessary, 
and  baptism  by  women  as  a  presumptuous  sin.  Their  only 
Justification  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism ;  but  this 
he  denied.  *  I'nbaptized  children  are  not  therefore  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  elect  child  will  be  saved, 
baptized  or  unbaptized.  Under  the  second  head,  he  claimed 
that  the  phrase  'born  of  water'  does  not  refer  to  baptism, 
but  'water  and  spirit*  in  this  passage  are  one  and  the  same 
thing — the  action  of  the  Spirit  is  cleansing,  like  that  of 
water. 

The  Reformed  Churches  diilered  widely  in  their 
estimates  of  the  importance  of  the  sacraments, 
ranging  from  the  high  esteem  accorded  to  them 
in  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  Churches,  to  their 
complete  rejection  by  the  Quakers.  But  even 
where  baptism  meant  most,  its  absolute  necessity 
to  salvation  was  not  asserted.  Thus  in  the  Church 
of  England  the  two  sacraments  are  held  to  be 
generally  necessary  to  salvation.  This  was  cer- 
tainly understood  by  some  of  the  Elizabethans  to 
mean  generally,  i.e.  ordinarily,  though  not  absol- 
utely necessary  (2  VVhitg.  523,  537).  Wilful  rejec- 
tion of  baptism  was  no  doubt  damnable,  and  a  prob- 
able sign  of  reprobation.  Bvit  God's  grace  was  not 
tied  to  it  (2  Jew.  11U7  ;  2  Whitg.  538  ;  2  Bee.  215). 
The  fathers  of  the  Cliurch  of  England  refused  to 
assert  with  Rome  tlie  damnation  of  the  unbaptized, 
though  they  hesitated  to  make  any  large  assertion 
on  the  other  side.  Hooker  criticizes  Calvin's  sup- 
position that  predestination  overrides  the  necessity 
of  baptism  ;  but  for  him  unbaptized  infants  are  not 
those  who  are  certainly  lost,  but  those  '  whose 
safety  we  are  not  absolutely  able  to  warrant' 
(Ecct.  Pol.  V.  60,  64).  Thougli  it  is  quite  open  to 
an  English  Cliurchnian  to  hold  a  stricter  view,  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  outset  seeins  to  have 
leant  to  the  larger  hope,  and,  while  empliasizing 
the  value  of  baptism,  hesitated  to  affirm  its 
absolute  necessity.  So  far  she  sided  with  Pro- 
testantism against  the  Middle  Ages.  Other  Pro- 
testant Churches  went  further.  Calvin's  position 
(see  above)  represents  the  attitude  of  Scottish 
Christianity,  wliile  tlie  view  of  Independents  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  article  from  a  Baptist 
Confession,  on  which  it  was  hoped  all  Protestants 
would  unite  : 

*  We  do  believe  that  all  little  children  dying  in  their  infancy, 
Tiz.  before  they  are  capable  to  choose  either  good  or  evil, 
whether  born  of  believing  parents  or  unbelieving  parents,  shall 
be  saved  by  the  grace  of  God  and  merit  of  Christ  their 
Redeemer,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  80  being  made 
members  of  the  invisible  Church  shall  enjoy  life  everl.asling. 
For  our  Lord  Jesus  saith.  Of  such  belongs  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Ergo,  we  coiichide,  that  that  opinion  is  false,  which 
■aith,  that  those  little  infants  dyin^  before  baptism,  are  damned  ' 
(Orthodox  Creed,  g  44,  in  Conje^swris  o/  Faith,  ilanserd  KnoUys 

If  the  majority  of  Protestants  did  not  fall  under 
the  anathema  of  Trent  by  regarding  baptism  as 
liberum,  free  or  indifferent,  none  gave  exactly  the 
Roman  sense  to  necessarium. 
VOL.  11.— 26 


(2)  It  followed  from  this  that  the  outward  ele- 
ments in  the  sacrament  became  of  less  importance. 
The  Reformers  denied  the  doctrine  that  the  sacra- 
ments confer  grace  ex  opere  operato.  At  least 
in  his  earlier  period,  Luther  held  that  the  grace 
of  baptism  is  conferred  '  not  certainly  by  the 
water,  but  by  the  word  of  God,  which  is  witn  and 
beside  the  water,  and  by  the  faith  which  trusts 
in  such  word  of  God  in  the  water'  (Hamack,  vii. 
217  n.).  Calvin  was  more  emphatic:  'Not  that 
such  graces  are  included  and  bound  in  the  sacra- 
ment, so  as  to  be  conferred  by  its  efficacy,  but  only 
that  by  this  badge  the  Lord  declares  to  us  that  He 
is  pleased  to  bestow  all  these  things  upon  us' 
{Inst.  IV.  XV.  14).  In  the  heads  of  agreement 
between  the  Churches  of  Geneva  and  Ziirich, 
drawn  up  in  1554,  it  was  asserted  that  the  spiritual 
effect  was  not  necessarily  annexed  to  the  elements  : 
'For  those  who  were  baptized  as  infants,  God 
regenerates  in  chUdhood  or  adolescence,  occasion- 
ally even  in  old  age '  (Calvin,  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  218). 
Also,  the  sacraments  could  of  themselves  convey 
no  benefit  to  the  reprobate,  who,  however,  un- 
doubtedly participated  in  them.  The  Tridentine 
position,  that  the  right  use  of  the  elements  con- 
fers grace  unless  its  reception  is  opposed  by 
mortal  sin,  was  therefore  uncompromisingly 
rejected  {op.  cit.  p.  217).  The  Westminster  Con- 
fession likewise  asserts  that  'the  grace  which  is 
exhibited  in  or  by  the  Sacraments  rightly  used 
is  not  conferred  by  any  power  in  them  ;  .  .  .  but 
[it  depends]  upon  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
word  of  institution  which  contains,  together  with 
a  Precept  authorizing  the  use  thereof,  a  promise 
of  Benefit  to  worthy  receivers.' 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  (a)  that  Luther  later  emphasized 
*the  objectivity  of  the  means  of  grace,'  and  threw  more  stress 
on  the  outward  element  of  water,  in  order  to  gain  certainty  in 
the  face  of  enthusiasts  who  made  all  turn  on  inner  feeling. 
This  meant  the  retention  of  earlier  sacramental  feeling  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  (see  Hamack,  vii.  250). 

(6)  The  article  of  the  Church  of  England  (Art.  27)  speaks  of 
baptism  as  the  sign  of  regeneration,  *  whereby  as  by  an  instru- 
ment they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly  are  grafted  Into  the 
Church.'  The  use  of  the  phrase,  'as  by  an  instrument,*  goes 
beyond  the  obsipnatory  view  of  the  sacrament  which  followed 
from  the  Calvinist  standpoint.  It  suggests  the  earlier  idea  of 
baptism  as  a  eattsa  instruinentalis  of  justification.  The  phrase 
emphasizes  the  value  of  the  means  used  in  baptism,  and  that 
this  is  its  force  is  clear  from  the  passages  cited  in  Hardwick, 
Hist,  of  Articles,  p.  879.  Perhaps  a  Calvinist  could  have  taken 
it  to  mean  'an  authoritative  document.*  The  Gorham  case 
seems  to  legitimize  the  Calvinist  view  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  her  normal  doctrine  is  that  baptism  in  itself  bestows 
the  grace  of  regeneration  on  all  who  receive  it.  Indeed, 
Dodwell,  one  of  the  Non- Jurors,  set  an  extravagantly  high  value 
on  baptism  as  the  eource  of  Immortality  (see  Leoky,  Hiit.  oj 
Eng.  1.  80). 

(c)  It  is  further  of  importance  that  both  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  the  Church  of  England  parted  company  from  Calvinists  on 
the  question  of  the  private  baptism  of  infants.  The  Lutheran 
condemnation  of  the  Calvinist  view  may  be  found  in  certain 
Articles  of  Visitation  cited  In  Hardwick,  op,  oit.  p.  379  f. 
Archbishop  Whit  gift  defended  the  validity  of  baptism  by  women 
(though  aamittedly  irrejjular),  and  also  the  practice  of  private 
baptism,  against  Cartwnght.  Ue  quoted  Martin  Bucer's  praise 
of  the  form  of  private  baptism  Inserted  in  the  Prayer-Book 
Bucer  thouglit  it  well  'that  the  baptism  of  infants  be  not 
deferred  ;  for  tliereby  is  a  door  opened  unto  the  devil  to  bring 
in  a  contempt  of  baptism  and  so  of  our  whole  redemption  ana 
communion  of  Chri.st,  which  through  the  sect  of  Anabaptista 
hath  too  much  prevailed  with  many*  (2  Whitg.  553).  To  the 
Calvinists.  baptism  was  a  ceremony  to  be  confined  to  the 
Church  ;  if  a  child  could  not  be  baptized  in  church,  it  should 
not  be  baptized  at  all.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and, 
according  to  Cartwright,  even  if  it  did  prejudice  the  salvation 
of  the  child,  the  glory  of  God  was  more  important  than  a  man's 
salvation.  But  the  Calvinists  usually  held  that  such  baptisms 
in  extremit  were  mere  superstition.  The  Church  of  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  close  oonnexion  between 
baptism  and  salvation  Implied  In  Jn  3^,  deliberately  provided 
tor  private  baptism,  lest  baptism  as  an  instrument  of  lalvatlon 
should  be  undervalued. 

(3)  More  fundamental  was  the  chanaed  concep- 
tion 0/ forgiveness  in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers. 
Both  to  medisEval  doctor  and  to  Protestant  divine, 
baptism  was  unto  remission  of  sins.  But,  according 
to  the  earlier  view,  baptism  conveys  forgiTeneM 
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for  original  sin  and  for  sins  committed  before 
baptism.  According  to  Luther,  baptism  is,  for 
penitent  faith,  the  assurance  that  God  is  a  for- 
giving God.  According  to  the  former,  baptism 
brings  a  definite  grace,  a  limited  forgiveness,  to 
meet  particular  sins.  According  to  the  latter, 
baptism  witnesses  to  the  constant  attitude  of  God 
towards  a  contrite  heart.  It  follows  from  this, 
that  in  the  Roman  view  post  -  baptismal  sin 
requires  a  fresh  bestowal  of  grace,  a  further 
sacrament ;  in  Luther's  view,  it  suffices  to  re- 
member the  assurance  of  forgiveness  once  received 
in  baptism.  So  tlie  Council  of  Trent  aimed  the 
9th  anathema  of  Session  vii.  at  this  latter  doctrine, 
while  Luther  held  that  the  Council  did  not  under- 
stand the  Gospel. 

Calvin's  teaching  does  not  differ  in  essentials 
from  that  of  Luther  on  this  point.  Baptism  is 
first  and  foremost  an  assurance  of  forgiveness  and 
of  impnted  righteousness.  '  In  baptism  we  per- 
ceive that  we  are  covered  and  protected  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  lest  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is 
truly  an  intolerable  flame,  should  lie  upon  us' 
(Inst.  IV.  XV.  9).  Or,  as  Becon  says,  '  By  it  we  are 
removed  from  the  fierce  judgingplace  to  the  court 
of  mercy '  (2  Bee.  635,  Parker  Society).  Calvin, 
too,  says  that  'at  whatsoever  time  we  are  baptized, 
we  are  washed  and  purified  once  for  our  whole  life. 
Wherefore  as  often  as  we  fall  we  must  recall  the 
remembrance  of  our  baptism,  and  thus  fortify  our 
minds'  (cf.  4  Bui.  356  and  3  Whitg.  17  and  Ul  in 
Parker  Society).  The  grace  given  in  baptism  is 
not  confined  to  forgiveness.  According  to  Cah-in, 
baptism  is  conducive  to  faith,  not  only  hj  being 
an  assurance  of  forgiveness,  but  also  by  giving  us 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  form  us  again 
to  newTiess  of  life.  Cinrist  by  baptism  has  made 
us  partakers  of  His  death,  ingrafting  us  into 
it.  This  is  mortification  (the  death  of  the  old 
man)  and  regeneration  (the  birth  of  the  new). 
Moreover,  baptism  so  unites  us  to  Christ  Him- 
self as  to  make  us  partakers  of  all  His  blessings 
(Inst.  IV.  XV.  6).  Somewhat  similar  definitions 
of  baptismal  grace  may  be  found  in  Article  27  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  Westminster 
Confession. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  though  Calvin  speaks  of  regeneration 
In  baptism,  his  master.thougbt  Is  still  the  (orgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  imputing  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us.  For  be  holdi. 
that  baptism  means  the  removal  of  the  guilt  of  original  sin  and 
not  the  destruction  of  original  sin  itself.  Ro  7  is  the  experi 
ence  of  the  baptized  Christian.  Here  he  would  fall  under  the 
ftnathema  pronounced  in  the  Tridentine  decree  about  original 
sin  (Sessio  v.  §  5).  For  a  vigorous  statement  of  Calvin's  view, 
compare  the  Westminster  Confession,  '  Of  the  Fall.' 

But  more  important  than  the  definition  of 
baptismal  iTace  is  the  thought  that  baptism  is  not 
so  much  the  means  whereby  God  conveys  these 
blessings  to  the  soul,  as  the  sign  and  seal  whereby 
He  confirms  and  ratifies  His  promises  to  the 
believer.  The  obsignatory  view  of  the  sacrament 
is  the  essentially  Calvinist  view.  Baptism  is  a 
kind  of  sealed  instrument  assuring  us  of  forgive- 
ness. It  is  an  authoritative  declaration  on  God's 
part  of  His  willingness  to  fulfil  the  new  covenant 
with  the  baptized.  The  phrase  'sign  and  seal'  is 
the  characteristic  one.  Depraved  human  nature 
can  dispense  with  no  props  for  faith.  In  the 
sacrament,  God  condescends  to  give  an  outward 
attestation  of  inward  blessings. 

The  following  illustrations  may  be  addaced : — 0)  Art.  27, 
Church  of  Englzind  ;  *  Baptism  is  .  .  .  also  a  tign  of  ngenrratum 
or  new  birtli,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive 
Baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  Church  :  tfU  promisee  o/ 
the  for^' rents*  of  tin  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  art  visibly  signed  and  sealed :  Faith  it 
eonjirmed,  and  Grace  increased  by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  God.' 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  this  article  goes  beyond  the 
Calvinist  standi>oint  in  regarding  the  sacrament  as  something 
more  than  a  sign  or  te^  Csee  above,  under  (2)).  But  the 
blessing  of  the  forgirenea  of  sin  is  surely  understood  In  the 
broader  Protestant  and  not  in  the  narrower  Roman  sense, 
and  the  language  about  the  signing  and  sealing  of  the  promises 


is  quite  In  accord  with  Qeneva.*  (S)  The  Westminster  Con- 
fession (ch.  xxviii.) ;  '  Baptism  is  a  laorament  of  the  Ne^ 
Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ  ...  to  be  unto  (the 
party  baptized)  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  Cootnant  of  Grace,  of 
bis  ingrafting  into  Christ,  of  regeneration,  of  remission  of  sins, 
and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  to  walk  in 
nen'ness  of  Ufe.'  The  Confession  goes  on  to  say  that  in  baptism 
'  the  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited 
and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  such  (whether  of  ai^e  or 
infants)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel 
of  God's  own  will.'  But  this  means  Uttle  more  than  that 
baptism  was  a  reUable  sign  of  assurance — for  the  elect  I  The 
last  words  throw  the  whole  into  doubt.  The  position  is  simply 
Calvinist.  A  Particular  Baptist  (i.e.  Calvinistic  Baptist)  Con. 
fession  of  16S8  hold?  almost  exactly  the  same  language  (see 
Ccvyfetticnt,  Hanserd  KnoUys  Soo.  p.  226). 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  thu  obsignatory  view  of 
the  sacraments  that  those  of  the  OT  were  placed 
by  CeJvinists  alongside  of  those  of  the  NT.  The 
OT  sacraments  and  the  baptism  of  John  were 
similarly  signs  witnessing  to  the  Divine  promises. 
They  were  as  effective  signs  as  the  sacraments  of 
the  NT.  Calvin  maintained,  against  the  School- 
men, that  the  baptism  of  John  was  the  same  as 
Christian  baptism,  '  only  he  baptized  in  the  name 
of  him  who  was  to  come,  the  Apostles  in  the  name 
of  him  who  was  already  manifested.'  Similarly, 
the  Westminster  Confession  (ch.  xxvii.)  asserts 
that  '  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
regard  of  the  spiritual  things  thereby  signified 
and  exhibited  were,  for  substance,  the  same  with 
those  of  the  New'  (cf.  4  Bui.  354,  Parker  Soc.). 

(4)  Ab  Baptism  is  primarily  a  confirmation  of 
faith,  it  presupposes  conscious  faith.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  sacraments  depends  on  faith.  The  sacra- 
ments, including  baptism,  are  appeals  to  faith  : 
they  cannot  act  where  faith  is  not.  Of  sacra- 
ments in  general,  Luther  laid  down  the  proposition 
that  they  are  efficacious,  non  dum  fiunt  sed  dum 
credvntur  (Hamack,  vii.  216).  Leo  X.  condemned 
Luther  for  considering  it  heretical  to  suppose  that 
the  sacraments  could  confer  justifying  grace  on  all 
who  did  not  make  active  objection  (Denz.  625). 
In  other  words,  Luther  held  that  passive  recep- 
tion was  not  enough,  positive  faith  was  essential. 
Of  Baptism  in  particular,  the  Larger  Catechism 
asserts  that  '  in  the  absence  of  faith,  baptism  con- 
tinues to  be  a  bare  and  ineffectual  sign'  (Hamack, 
vii.  251).  Luther  also  claimed  that  baptism  repre- 
sents and  requires  a  continual  penitence.  '  Baptism 
means  that  the  old  Adam  must  be  drowned  in  ua 
day  by  day  through  daily  sorrow  and  repentance, 
.  .  .  and  that  there  must  daily  come  forth  and 
arise  a  new  man'  (Hamack,  vii.  217  n.).  Calvin 
is  equally  clear :  '  From  this  sacrament,  as  from 
all  others,  we  gain  nothing,  unless  in  so  far  as  we 
receive  in  faith'  (Inst.  IV.  xv.  15).  The  assur- 
ance of  Divine  forgiveness  can  come  only  to  a 
living  faith.  Moreover,  baptism  is  also  a  confes- 
sion of  such  faith.  It  is  not  only  God's  seal  to  the 
New  Covenant ;  it  is  man's.  It  is  'a  sign  of  pro- 
fession' (Art.  27,  Church  of  England).  Baptism 
had  always  been  a  confession  of  faith.  Almost 
every  Ordo  Baptismi  contains  a  recital  of  the  Creed. 
But  to  the  Protectant,  faith  meant  more  than  the 
recital  of  the  Creed.  It  presupposed  penitence, 
and  was  an  undertaking  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life.  A  passage  in  Gosse,  Father  andSon  (p.  2(X)f.) 
represents  an  idea  of  faith  which  obtained  a  wade 
currency  in  Protestantism  : 

'  As  a  rule,  no  one  could  possess  the  Spirit  of  Christ  without 
a  conscious  and  full  abandonment  of  the  soul ;  and  this,  however 
carefully  led  up  to  and  prepared  for  with  tears  and  renunda- 
tions,  was  not,  could  not  be,  made  except  at  a  set  moment  of 
time.     Faith  in  an  ttoterie  and  almost  symbolic  tentt  tnu 

•  Parallels  among  the  Elizabethans  are  frequent.  Thai 
Bradford:  'It  requires  that  we  should  be  regenerate,  and 
confirmB  and  seals  our  regeneration.'  Or  Becon  :  'Of  itself  it 
brings  not  grace,  but  testifles  that  he  who  is  baptized  has 
received  grace '  (2  Brad.  2S9 ;  2  Bee.  220).  And  later,  Burnet's 
view  that  'our  Saviour  has  made  baptism  one  of  the  precepts 
though  not  one  of  the  means  naeeaaary  to  salvation  '  develops 
a  somewhat  similar,  though  not  axactl;  panllsl,  tsaohiny 
(Burnet  on  Art.  27). 
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neeew»rj/^  and  amid  not  be  a  remit  of  argumsntt  but  wot  a 
ttate  ofhfart' 

But  if  baptism  be  the  public  confession  of  such  a 
faith,  and  if  it  be  the  assurance  of  God's  forgiveness 
in  answer  to  such  faith,  then  it  is  a  natural  corol- 
lary that  baptism  should  be  administered  only  to 
audi  as  have  passed  through  this  experience. 

*  If  the  fundamental  erangelical  and  Lutheran  principle  ta 
Talid,  that  ^ace  and  faith  are  inseparably  inter-relatea  .  .  . 
then  infant  baptism  is  in  itself  no  Sacrament,  but  an  ecdesi* 
utic&l  observance  :  if  it  is  in  the  strict  sense  a  Sacrament,  then 
that  principle  is  oo  longer  valid '  (Harnack,  vil.  251). 

Not  many  Protestants  were  prepared  to  draw  the 
logical  conclusion  and  abandon  the  practice  of 
infant  bapti.sm.  A  threefold  division  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  followed.  (a)  There  were 
those  who  confined  baptism  to  adults,  or  rather 
to  conscious  believers,  t.g.  the  Mennonites  in 
Holland  and  Germany  (see  separate  article),  the 
Baptiats  in  England  and  America,  and  the  Ply- 
month  Brethren.  (6)  Some  Churches  retained 
infant  baptism,  and  fell  back  on  earlier  ideas 
of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  Lutheran  and 
Anglican  Churches  represent  this  tendency,  (c) 
Yet  other  Churches  retained  the  custom,  but 
altered  its  significance. 

(o)  The  position  of  the  first  requires  little 
further  explanation.  The  earliest  Baptist  Con- 
fession, printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1611,  i*  quite 
explicit. 

Art.  13  declares  that  'every  Churcb  is  to  receive  all  their 
memberv  by  baptism  upon  the  confession  of  their  faith  and  sins, 
wrought  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  according  to  the 
primitive  institution  and  practice.  And  therefore  Cliurches 
comitituted  aft«r  any  otiier  manner,  or  of  any  other  persons, 
ue  not  according  to  Christ's  testament.'  Art.  14  :  *  Baptism, 
or  washing  with  water,  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  dying 
onto  sin  and  walking  In  newness  of  life :  and  therefore  in 
DOwise  appertaineth  to  Infante.'  Other  Confessions  add  little 
to  this. 

The  following  points  deserve  attention  :  (a)  The 
Baptist  position  involved  the  Puritan  conception 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  communion  of 
saints.  As  one  of  the  Confessions  says  (Hanserd 
Knollys  Soc.  i.  40),  the  servants  of  God  are  '  to 
lead  their  lives  in  a  walled  sheepfold,  and  in  a 
watered  garden.'  The  early  Baptist  Churches  were 
apt  to  M  strongly  disciplinary.  (;9)  Though  in 
other  Confessions  (op.  cit.  pp.  42,  226)  the  benefits 
signified  by  baptism  are  unfolded,  yet  the  emphasis 
falls  on  the  idea  of  baptism  as  a  public  profession 
of  personal  faith.  This  is  still  characteristic  (cf. 
art.  Anabai'TISM,  i.  410'').  (7)  The  essence  of  the 
Baptist  doctrine  was,  and  is,  the  contention  that 
no  one  can  or  should  be  made  a  Christian  without 
the  conscious  co-operation  of  his  own  will.  They 
asserted  the  liberty  of  the  individual  conscience. 
Their  opposition  to  '  the  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Per- 
secution was  based  on  first  principles,  and  was 
not  simply  due  to  their  being  in  a  minority. 
Similarly,  it  seems  a  natural  development  of  their 
position  that  communion  should  oe  open.  At 
first,  most  Baptists  were  strict  Baptists,  i.t.  only 
baptized  believers  could  join  the  Church  and  take 
part  in  the  communion  (see  Art.  13  of  Confession 
just  cited).  The  American  Churches  still  lean  to 
this  side.  But  from  early  days  some  Baptists 
held  that  the  question  must  be  left  to  the  in- 
dividual for  decision,  i.e.  those  who  were  person- 
ally convinced  of  the  truth  of  believers'  baptism 
must  act  up  to  the  conriction.  Those  who  did  not 
share  this  conviction,  but  still  professed  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ,  were  welcomed  to  Church-fellowship. 
See  app.  to  Confession  drawn  up  in  1688  (Conf.  of 
^ai<A,  Hanserd  Knollys  Soc.  p.  244) :  'The  known 
principle  and  state  of  the  consciences  of  divers  of 
US  ...  is  such  that  we  cannot  hold  church  com- 
mnr.ion  with  any  other  than  baptized  believers, 
and  Churches  constituted  of  such  :  yet  some  others 
of  us  have  a  greater  liberty  and  freedom  in  our 
spirits    that    way.'      The    majority    of    Baptist 


Churches  in  England  to-day  are  open  in  this 
sense,  and  the  throwing  open  of  Cliureli  meiiiher- 
ship  in  the  face  of  trust-deeds  led  to  one  01  two 
interesting  lawsuits  in  the  lyth  cent,  (see  G.  Guul  J, 
Open  Communion  and  ihe  Baptists  of  Norwich,,  1S6U). 
Tne  practice  of  open  communion  seems  to  be  the 
natural  issue  of  tne  stress  laid  on  the  individual 
will.  (For  the  whole  point  cf.  Harnack,  vii.  125, 
on  '  The  Anabaptists.  )  (i)  The  dangers  of  the 
Baptist  position  clearly  lie  on  the  side  of  spiritual 
pride  ana  the  over-development  of  religious  self- 
consciousness.  An  exceptional,  because  boyish 
but  still  instructive,  instance  may  be  studied  in 
Gosse,  Father  and  Son,  pp.  21 1-217. 

{b)  The  dilemma  as  to  mfant  baptism,  occasioned 
by  the  new  emphasis  on  faith,  was  met  by  Luther 
in  another  manner.  '  Luther  retained  infant  bap- 
tism rather  as  the  sacrament  of  regeneration' 
(Harnack,  vii.  251).  He  fell  back  on  the  Roman 
doctrine.  He  strove  to  retain  the  connexion  be- 
tween faith  and  baptism  by  continuing  the  inter- 
rogatio  de  Fide  and  the  presence  of  sponsors  in 
the  rite,  and  by  supposing  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  faith  bestowed  on  infants.  Similarly,  Calvin 
maintained  that  'infants  may  have  infused  into 
them  a  kind  of  faith  and  knowledge,  though  not 
ours.'  Or,  again,  the  faith  of  the  parents  might 
be  taken  as  standing  for  the  faith  of  the  children. 
Thus  Beveridge  claims  that  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents  are  disciples.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
abandonment  of  the  Protestant  view  of  faith  (see 
Harnack,  loc.  cit.).  As  already  pointed  out,  some 
Calvinists  were  prepared  to  give  baptism  as  a  sign 
of  a  regeneration  that  should  follow  (see  p.  401). 
Lnther,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished  between 
regeneration  and  justification.  Regeneration  was 
an  inward  efiect,  wrought  in  baptism.  Justifica- 
tion, the  inner  experience  of  repentance  and  for- 
giveness, was  a  distinct  and  later  stage  in  religious 
development.  The  Church  of  England  retained 
infant  baptism  on  somewhat  simUar  terms.  Re- 
generation is  carefully  distinguished  from  conver- 
sion, and  the  former  may  precede  the  latter. 

'  Conversion  ie  the  ftot  whereby,  in  reiponse  to  and  b^  the 
power  of  divine  grace,  the  soul  turns  to  God  in  the  desu'e  to 
accept  and  do  His  will.  Regeneration  is  the  gift  which  Ood 
bestows  on  the  soul  by  producing  in  its  nature  such  a  change  aa 
imparts  to  it  the  forgiveness  of  original  sin,  and  makea  it  to  be 
accepted  by  Qod  inatead  of  under  His  wrath '  (Darwell  Stone, 
op.  cit.  p.  85). 

The  Church  of  England  likewise  retained  sponsors 
and  the  interrogatio  de  Fide,  which  is  essentially  an 
attempt  to  make  faith  still  the  introduction  to 
baptism.  Again,  the  Reformers'  first  conceptions 
of  faith  and  of  regeneration  are  abandonea,  and 
an  approximation  is  made  to  the  Roman  doctrine. 

(c)  The  retention  of  infant  baptism  did  not, 
however,  always  mean  the  restoration  of  the  older 
interpretation  of  the  practice.  The  Puritans  in 
England  objected  to  tne  institution  of  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  and  in  their  Admonition  of  1571 
complained  that  'they  propliane  holye  baptisme, 
in  tojing  folishly,  for  that  they  ask  questions  of 
an  infante  which  cannot  answere '  (Puritan  Mani- 
festoes, p.  28).  In  the  form  of  baptism  adopted  in 
Geneva  there  are  no  sponsors,  and  no  profession  of 
faith  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  child.  The  parents 
or  other  responsible  persons  recite  the  Creed,  as 
the  faith  which  they  hold  and  in  which  they  intiend 
to  bring  up  the  child.  Thus  in  the  order  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  based  on  the  Westminster 
Confession,  the  minister  says  to  the  parents ; 
'  Seeing  it  is  your  duty  to  nourish  and  bring  up 
this  child  for  God,  it  is  fitting  that  yon  renew  the 
confes.sion  of  your  faith  before  God  and  this  con- 
gregation.' 'I'liere  is  no  attempt  to  preserve  the 
connexion  between  faith  and  biiplisni  by  a  vicanous 
declaration  of  faith  and  of  willingness  t«  be  bap 
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tized,  made  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  child. 
The  Calvinist  Churches  thus  broke  with  a  practice 
that  claimed  to  come  down  from  Hyginus  in  the 
2nd  century.  Moreover,  the  ritual  act  is  not  con- 
ceived as  in  itself  conveying  regeneration  at  the 
time.  '  Baptism  (is)  the  sacrament  of  admission 
into  the  visible  Church,  in  which  are  set  forth  our 
union  to  Christ  and  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  the 
remission  of  our  sins  and  our  engagement  to  be  the 
Lord's '  (Articles  of  Faith,  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  En^. 
20).  And  in  the  ritual  service,  the  minister  is 
directed  to  pray  that  God  will  grant  '  that  this 
child,  having  been  in  God's  own  good  time  bom 
again  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  come  to  years  of 
understanding,  that  he  may  confess  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent.'  Bap- 
tism then  stands  not  for  an  inner  change  neces- 
sarily wrought  at  the  moment  in  the  unconscious 
child,  but  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  believers  are  already  part  of  the  visible 
Church,  and  should  be  at  once  admitted.  It  is, 
further,  a  declaration  of  God's  goodwill  towards 
the  child,  and  the  sign  and  seal  that  He  will  in 
His  good  time  fulfil  in  the  child  the  promises  set 
forth  therein.  In  baptism  the  parents  solemnly 
engage  themselves  to  bring  up  the  child  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord. 

The  Wesleyan  Church,  which  did  not  start  from 
the  Calvinist  basis,  but  made  much  of  conversion, 
retains  infant  baptism  in  a  similar  sense.  There 
is  no  recitation  of  the  Creed  at  all.  After  bap- 
tizing the  child,  the  minister  says  :  '  We  receive 
this  child  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's  flock, 
that  he  may  be  instructed  and  trained  in  the  doc- 
trines, privileges,  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  trust  that  he  will  be  Christ's  faith- 
ful soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end.'  It  is 
most  signiiicant  that  this  declaratiun  is  followed 
by  the  four  short  petitions  (e.g.  '(Irant  that  the 
old  Adam  in  this  child  may  be  buried')  which  in 
the  Church  of  England  service  precede  baptism. 
The  Wesleyans  pray  that  God  will  fulfil  in  the 
future  the  promises  symbolized  in  the  ritual  act : 
in  the  Church  of  England,  prayer  is  offered  that 
these  results  may  then  and  there  be  initiated. 

To  the  Congregationalists  infant  baptism  is  little 
more  than  a  dedication  service.  The  Calvinist 
Churches  generally,  and  some  other  bodies,  have 
thus  retained  the  practice  and  altered  its  meaning. 

In  the  Churches  which  retained  infant  baptism, 
the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  connected 
with  believers'  baptism  was  attached  to  a  later 
rite  of  admission  to  the  full  privileges  of  Church 
membership.  Confirmation  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  in  the  Church  of  England,  First  Communion 
among  the  Presbyterians,  Covenanting  with  God 
amon^  the  Wesleyans,  are  in  practice  equivalent 
to  believers'  baptism.  Confirmation  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  administered  to  the  baptized  when 
they  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  '  to  the  end 
that  they  may  themselves  with  their  own  mouth 
and  consent  ratify  and  confirm '  the  promises 
made  for  them  in  baptism.  This  view  and  use 
of  Confirmation  is  distinctly  Protestant.  In  the 
West,  Baptism  and  Confirmation  had  become  sepa- 
rated in  point  of  time ;  they  were  still  united  in 
the  East,  and  were  administered  to  children  in 
succession,  being  immediately  followed  by  the 
Comnmnion.  The  Western  separation  of  the  two 
Sacraments  did  not,  however,  imply  that  Con- 
firmation was  to  be  given  only  to  those  who  had 
made  a  profession  of  conscious  faith  after  reaching 
years  of  discretion.  Con  firination  was  not  intended 
to  be  the  ratification  of  baptismal  vows.  The 
Council  of  Trent  anathematized  those  who  re- 
garded Confirmation  as  nothing  else  than  a  cate- 
chetical exercise  by  which  those  on  the  borders  of 
manhood  professed  the  grounds  of  their  faith  before 


the  Church  (Sessio  7,  'De  Conf.,'  canon  1).  The 
Church  of  England  did  not  treat  Confirmation  aa 
simply  this,  but,  under  the  influence  of  Protestant- 
ism, she  did  limit  it  to  adolescents,  in  order 
that  it  might  serve  this  purpose. 

tCf.  D.  Stone's  plea  for  restoring:  the  primitive  and  Greek  prac- 
tice of  confirming  infanta.  He  notes  that  the  Church  of  England 
continued  and  emphasized  the  medi£val  separation  of  Con- 
firmation from  Baptism.  He  does  not  suthciently  recognize  thai 
this  emphasis  is  the  result  of  the  Reformation — a  concession  to 
the  Protestant  conception  of  faith  {Holy  Baptism,  p.  186).] 

The  sacrament  of  Confirmation  is  in  effect  de- 
pendent on  the  previous  confession  of  faith.  This 
meant  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  connexion 
between  grace  and  faith.  Instead  of  abandoning 
infant  baptism,  most  Protestant  Churches  put  a 
fresh  meaning  into  Confirmation  or  its  equivalent. 
They  thus  adliered  to  the  view  that  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  Christian  life  could  not  be  bestowed 
unless  consciously  desired. 

The  reasons  for  the  retention  of  infant  bap- 
tism were  many  and  complex.  The  Reformers 
were  not  all  eager  iconoclasts.  Luther  and  the 
most  influential  Elizabethans  departed  only  slowly 
from  traditional  doctrine  and  custom.  Moreover, 
the  new  practice  of  adult  baptism  was  connected 
with  a  party  that  was  socially  despised  and  politi- 
cally discredited.  A  supporter  of  adult  baptism 
miglit  be  supposed  to  come  from  Miinster.  All 
the  leading  Reformers  ascribed  Anabaptism  to  the 
devU.  A  cloud  of  suspicion  and  contempt  hung 
over  Baptists  and  Mennonites  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. They  were  suspected  of  being  ignorant  and 
revolutionary. 

The  Baptist  historian,  Thomas  Cro8b>  ,  is  constantly  twitting 
Neal,  the  learned  author  of  the  Hi^t^n-y  of  the  Puritans, 
with  an  affected  contempt  for  Baptists.  Here  is  one  passage : 
•the  Rev.  Mr.  Neal  has  given  us  an  account  of  [Vavasor 
Powell],  and  tells  us  he  was  educated  at  Jesus  Coll.,  Oxon. ;  and 
had  he  >cen  an  illiterate  man,  it's  not  unlikely  but  he  would 
have  told  u3  also  that  he  was  a  Baptist '  (Crosby,  Hist,  of  Bap- 
tists, iii.  6). 

But  there  were  deeper  reasons  than  conservatism 
and  the  bad  name  attaching  to  the  practice  of 
believers'  baptism  through  the  early  Anabaptists, 
(o)  Wherever  a  lively  belief  in  original  sin  and  the 
guilt  attaching  thereto  continued,  it  was  natural 
to  bestow  on  infants  the  sign  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  in  this  connexion 
that  the  first  little  group  of  Baptists  were  General 
or  Arminian  Baptists.  (^)  The  doctrine  of  election 
made  some  recoil  from  the  Puritan  conception  of 
the  Church.  It  is,  they  argued,  presumption  to 
anticipate  God's  judgment  by  confining  church 
membership  to  those  apparently  saved.  The  very 
attempt  tends  to  hypocrisy.  The  Church  ought 
rather  to  welcome  all  men.  Along  these  lines 
Zwingli  very  strongly  criticizes  the  '  Catabaptiste ' 
and  defends  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  Aa 
baptism  is  admission  to  the  visible  Church,  it  is 
not  for  human  judgment  to  attach  conditions. 
(7)  But  more  important  than  these  was  the  feeling 
tliat  in  religion  one  cannot  separate  parentand  child. 
The  child  of  believing  parents  has,  ipso  facto,  a 
claim  on  the  Church.  "The  Church  must  recognize 
'  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  family '  by  welcoming 
the  child.  Burnet  (on  Art.  27)  says,  •  It  is  legiti- 
mate that  parents  be  allowed  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren under  federal  obligations,  and,  therefore, 
procure  to  them  a  share  in  federal  blessings.'  The 
idea  of  the  covenant,  and  the  parallel  between 
baptism  and  circumcision,  powerfully  influenced 
men's  minds.  A  covenant  that  binds  the  parent 
binds  the  child  also.  And  if  the  covenant  of  the 
OT  admitted  chDdren  by  circumcision  on  the  eighth 
day,  surely  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant  are  not 
so  harsh  as  to  exclude  children  altogether.  The 
Lord's  welcome  to  little  children,  and  the  fact  that 
children  were  reckoned  holy  through  their  parent- 
age alone  (1  Co  7"),  were  held  to  put  any  such  le 
striction  out  of  court.    The  anomalies  presented 
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by  infant  baptism  to  the  Protesf:int  conceiition  of 
faitli  were  met  by  an  appeal  to  the  parallel  insti- 
tution of  circumcision.  Baptism,  Calvin  admits, 
implies  repentance ;  but  so  did  circumcision,  as  is 
clear  from  Jer  4*.  The  rule  that  baptism  should 
follow  faith  is  not  invariable :  for  circunuision 
comes  after  faith  in  Abraham  and  before  intelli- 
gence in  Isaac.  It  may  be  said  that  the  parallel 
with  circumcision  was  ttie  chief  ground  for  defend- 
ing infant  baptism  as  agreeable  with  the  Scriptures, 
while  Mk  lu'''-  "  and  1  Co  7'*  were  the  chief  reasons 
for  supposing  it  to  be  'ajrreeable  with  the  institu- 
tion of  Christ.'  It  was  further  urged  that,  since 
men  believed  in  God's  goodwill  towards  children, 
the  sign  of  that  goodwill  should  not  be  withheld 
from  them.  '  How  sweet  is  it  to  pious  minds  to 
be  assured  not  only  by  word,  but  even  by  ocular 
demonstration,  that  they  are  so  much  in  favour 
with  their  heavenly  Father,  that  He  interests  Him- 
self in  their  posterity  !  .  .  .  It  is  no  slight  stimulus 
to  us  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God  '  (Calvin, 
Inst.  TV.  xvi.  32).  (J)  With  others,  especially  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  earlier  ideas  of  sacramental 
efficacy,  coupled  with  the  obvious  sense  of  Jn  3', 
were  the  dominant  influence. 

(5)  Before  passing  on  to  discuss  the  efTect  of 
the  Protestant  appeal  to  .Scripture,  one  other  de- 
velopment of  the  conceptions  of  faith  and  grace 
as  essentially  inward  must  be  examined.  The 
Quakers'  rejection  of  water-baptism  was  based,  no 
doubt,  in  part  on  principles  peculiar  or  almost 
peculiar  to  them  ;  but  it  also  sprang  from  the 
renewed  experience  of  justification  by  faith  which 
they  possessed  in  common  with  other  Protestants. 
Both  points  require  illustration. 

(a)  The  doctrine  of  the  inner  light  was  not  a  uni- 
versally accepted  doctrine  among  the  Reformers. 
Its  assertion  sundered  the  Quakers  from  the  Calvin- 
ists.  Calvin  advocated  the  use  of  sacraments  be- 
cause carnal,  depraved,  human  nature  could  grasp 
the  spiritual  only  through  the  material,  and 
necdea  every  sort  of  aid  if  it  was  to  retain  faith  at 
all.  To  Calvin,  sin  was  the  fundamental  thing  in 
men.  But  if  Calvin  preached  sin,  G.  Fox  preached 
perfection.  He  and  his  followers  denied  the  dogma 
of  human  depravity.  Deeper  than  sin  lies  the  some- 
thing of  God  in  every  man.  Men  must  be  turned 
to  this  inward  teacher,  and  cease  to  trust  in  the 
outward  and  the  creaturely.  From  this  point  of 
view  sacraments  are  not  a  means  of  grace  but  a 
source  of  error,  an  entanglement  in  the  lower 
realms  of  religious  life. 

(b)  But,  without  pushing  their  peculiar  tenets, 
the  Quakers  had  a  strong  case  in  the  ground  they 
shared  with  Protestants  in  general.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  God's  answer  to  faith  was  not  tied  to 
the  sacraments.  All  Protestants  agreed  that  the 
grace  of  God  was  conveyed,  if  not  as  certainly,  yet 
as  really,  through  preaching  and  through  prayer 
as  through  the  sacraments.  To  the  Calvinist, 
baptism  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  a  spiritual  reality, 
■which  it  did  not  necessarily  confer.  But  if  this  be 
80,  if  the  forgiveness  signified  in  baptism  and  the 
communion  with  Christ  ofTered  in  the  Eucharist 
are  granted  to  us  in  other  ways,  why  insist  thus 
on  the  outward  ceremonies?  Our  opponents,  says 
Barclay, 

'mccount  not  those  who  ftre  surely  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  baptized,  neither  will  they  have  them  so  denomi- 
nated, unless  they  he  also  sprinkled  with  or  dipped  in  water: 
but  we,  on  the  contrary,  do  always  prefer  the  power  to  the  form, 
the  substance  to  the  shadow  :  and  where  the  suh^Uitx-e  and 
power  is,  we  doubt  not  to  denominate  the  person  accordingly, 
thou(;h  the  form  he  wanting.  And.  therefore,  we  always  seek 
flrflt  and  plead  for  the  substance  and  pnwcr,  as  knowiiifr  that  to 
be  indispensably  necessary,  though  the  form  sometimes  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  figure  or  type  may  cease,  when  the 
•ulMtance  and  antitype  come  to  be  enjoyed,  as  it  doth  in  this 
a«e  •  {Apology,  p.  80O). 

The  essential  thing  in  baptism  is  the  answer  of  a 


good  conscience  towards  God.  WTiere  that  pure 
and  spiritual  baptism  is  present,  the  use  of  water 
is  indill'erent.  The  Quaker  position  raised  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  New  Covenant.  Did 
not  the  new  dili'er  essentially  from  the  old  in  this, 
that  now  God  would  directly  and  immediately 
commune  with  the  individual  ?  Barclay's  attempts 
to  explain  away  NT  references  to  water-baptism 
are  bits  of  unsuccessful  exegesis ;  but  the  truth 
'  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  '  (Lk  17")  does 
not  depend  on  the  correct  interpretation  of  ivrtis. 

(c)  Ihe  Quakers  were  indirectly  the  successors 
of  Joachim  de  Flore,  who  thought  sacraments 
would  disappear  in  the  realm  of  the  Spirit.  '  The 
baptism  of  John,'  said  Barclay,  '  was  a  figure,  com- 
manded for  a  time,  and  not  to  continue  for  ever ' 
(Apol.  Prof),  xii.).  He,  with  good  reason,  identified 
water-baptism  with  that  of  John.  "The  other 
Protestant  Churches  vehemently  denied  this  view 
of  baptism  as  a  temporary  institution.  Thus  the 
Westminster  Confession  (ch.  xxviii.)  asserts  that 
'  Baptism  is  by  Christ's  own  appointment  to  be 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  world.'  With  this 
compare  the  orthodox  creed  in  the  Baptist  Con- 
fessions of  Faith  (Hanserd  Knollys  Soc.  p.  147). 

B.  Tbe  appeal  from  Tradition  to  tbb 
Bible. — The  influence  of  the  Reformers'  appeal 
to  Scripture  is  more  easily  traced  in  the  realm  of 
practice  than  in  that  of  doctrine.  That  the  studj 
of  the  Scriptures  suggested  some  new  doctrines  is 
beyond  doubt.  Thus  the  beginnings  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  consisted  of  two  small  groups  who 
successively  detached  themselves  from  the  Inde- 
pendents because  they  were  convinced,  rightly  or 
wrongl3',  that  in  the  NT  baptism  was  administered 
only  to  believers.  The  first  group,  the  General 
or  Arminian  Baptists,  broke  off  from  the  Inde- 
pendents in  Amsterdam  in  1611,  under  John  Smith 
and  Helwisse.  These  two  had  derived  their  views 
from  their  own  study  of  the  Scriptures.  They  first 
baptized  themselves ;  but  when  John  Smith  dis- 
covered that  the  Mennonites  were  already  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  believers'  baptism,  he  was  baptized 
again  by  a  Mennonite  pastor.  The  first  Particular 
or  Calvinistic  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  a, 
similar  way  in  England  about  the  year  1638.  Cer- 
tain members  of  an  Independent  church  in  London 
became  convinced  that  '  Baptism  was  not  for  in- 
fants, but  professed  believers'  (see  Shakespeare, 
Baptist  and  Congregational  Pioneers,  pp.  18(>^184). 
Here,  too,  the  influence  of  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  the  prime  factor.  But  all  Protestant 
Churches  claimed  to  justify  their  positions  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  explain 
the  justification  each  advanced.  The  more  general 
effects  of  the  appeal  to  Scripture  may  be  traced  in 
(a)  the  Protestant  simplification  of  ritual,  and  (6) 
the  tendency  to  take  a  somewhat  legalistio  view  of 
the  obligation  of  baptism. 

(a)  The  nmplification  of  ritual  was  not  every- 
where carried  out  with  equal  thoroughness.  Luther 
at  first  retained  the  Roman  Ordo  almost  exactly  as 
it  stood,  though  the  traditional  developments 
were  accorded  a  steadily  diminishing  importance. 
When  the  demand  for  a  simpler  ritual,  based  on 
the  appeal  to  Scripture,  made  itself  effectively 
heard,  it  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the 
Church  is  free  to  make  modifications  in  such  com- 
paratively non-essential  matters.  (For  the  whole 
history,  see  Hfifling,  vol.  ii.§§  119-121.)  In  England, 
the  signing  with  the  cross  and  the  presence  of 
spon.sors  were  retained,  and  the  other  ceremonies 
summarized  in  a  previous  section  were  discarded. 
The  Church  of  England,  like  the  Lutherans,  showed 
a  greater  reverence  for  tradition  :  at  the  same  timc^ 
the  simplifications  introduced  to  avoid  superstition, 
and  to  promote  decency  and  order,  ware  really  the 
outcome  of  a  desire  to  get  neartr  t*  NT 
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The  Puritans  objected  to  the  traditional  elements 
still  remaining  in  the  Prayer-Book  Order  of  Bap- 
tism, as  having  no  warrant  in  Scripture.  The 
jenevan  Order  was  still  siiiipler.  '  Chrisms,  tapers, 
and  other  pomposities '  were  abolished,  as  '  tliey 
have  been  devised  without  authority  from  the 
word  of  God.'  Baptism  by  immersion  was  re- 
introduced by  the  believers  in  adult  baptism,  as 
being  the  Scriptural  and  only  lawful  method.*  In 
brief,  all  Protestant  Churches  held  themselves  at 
liberty  to  revise  the  baptismal  ofbce,  in  so  far  as 
its  elements  were  derived  from  tradition  and  not 
from  Scripture ;  while  some  wished  to  make  the 
ritual  conform  to  a  Scripture  model. 

(6)  The  authority  attributed  to  the  Scriptures 
went  some  way  to  create  a  new  legalism.  Thus 
the  Baptists  insisted  on  the  duty  of  accepting 
immersion.  This  was  the  form  instituted  by 
Christ,  and  it  became  part  of  religious  obedience  to 
follow  it.  To  be  immersed  was  to  fulfil  more  per- 
fectly than  others  a  command  of  Christ.  This 
tended  to  legalize  the  relijjion  of  Jesus,  and  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  obedience  to  a  ceremonial 
observance — a  step  towards  Pliarisaism.  From  a 
literalism  of  this  kind  the  more  conservative 
Churches  were  preserved  by  their  adherence  to 
tradition,  and  Cah-in  escaiicd  through  his  strong 
common  sense.f  The  other  Churches  did  not  escape 
legalism  in  other  directions.  When  the  sacra- 
mental efficacy  of  Baptism  and  its  bearing  on 
salvation  were  questioned  by  nationalism,  the 
defence  was  apt  to  be :  this  b  part  of  the  Divine 
will  revealed  in  the  NT,  and  it  must  simply  be 
accepted.  Hooker's  defence  of  the  Church  of 
England  doctrine  of  Baptism  rests  largely  on  the 
plam  sense  of  Jn  3',  which  is  taken  as  the  final 
ruling  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  on  this  subject. 
This  kind  of  appeal  to  Scripture  is  simply  legalistic. 
It  may  further  be  paralleled  in  the  strong  tendency 
to  interpret  the  N  i'  in  harmony  with  the  OT.  The 
explanation  of  baptism  by  means  of  circumcision 
seems  to  belong  to  a  new  Judaistic  Christianity. 

C.  The  Humanism  and  Rationalism  of 
THB  BBNAISSANCE.—The  Reformation  was  influ- 
enced by  the  growing  interest  in  the  natural  as 
opposed  to  the  supernatural,  and  the  assertion  of 
individual  independence  which  marked  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  This  favoured  views  of  baptism 
which  removed  mystery,  and  which  made  it  the 
cign,  not  of  a  man's  dependence  on,  but  of  his 
adhesion  to,  the  Church.  Baptism  then  becomes 
a  mere  symbol  or  a  confession  of  faith. 

'  Sfrinkling  and  immertion.  —  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  the  dipping  of  infanta  continued  in  England  after  the 
custom  had  altered  in  Europe.  SprinklinK  became  more  general 
Id  England  about  1600,  and  was  apparentlv  the  accepted  custom 
by  1640  (Denne,  Contention  for  Truth,  1668).  With  regard  to 
adujt«,  tiie  first  Mennonites  and  Baptists  received  the  rite  by 
affusion.  Ut.  Shakespeare  says  of  the  former,  that  *  they  admini- 
stered baptism  by  affusion,  until  in  1620  a  section  caUed  the 
CloUegianten,  at  Rhynsberg,  began  to  immerse.'  A  certain  Mr. 
Blunt  introduced  baptism  by  immersion  among  the  Particular 
Baptists  at  the  be^nning  of  1042.  The  practice  was  widely  taken 
up,  many  bein^  baptized  for  the  second,  or  for  the  third  time, 
as  the  case  might  be.  It  was  this  that  roused  up  Dr.  baniel 
FeatJey  to  write  his  book  against  Baptists,  in  which  he  claimed  to 
dip  the  dippers  bead  over  ears  in  argument.  Partly  in  reply  to 
this  work,  the  Baptist  Churches  published  a  Confession  in  1&40, 
which  is  their  first  public  declaration  in  favour  of  immersion. 
*  That  the  way  and  manner  of  the  dispensing  this  ordinance  is 
dipping  or  plunging  the  body  under  water :  it  being  a  sign 
must  answer  the  thing  signified,  which  is  the  interest  the 
■aints  have  in  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ' 
(Ctn/etsioni,  p.  ii).  For  the  whole  subject,  see  Shakespeare, 
op.  eif.  pp.  18V1W. 

The  Boolniana,  aa  is  clear  from  the  Raoovian  oatechism  of 
1610,  and  some  Anabaptists  had  baptized  by  immersion  before 
this. 

t '  Whether  a  person  is  to  be  wholly  immersed,  and  that  whether 
once  or  thrice,  or  whether  he  is  only  to  be  sprinkled  with  water,  is 
not  of  the  least  Qonsequenrie  :  Churches  should  be  at  liberty  to 
adopt  either  according  to  the  diversity  of  climates,  although  it 
ll  evident  that  the  term  bapfi:^  means  "  to  immerse,"  and  that 
(hi*  WM  the  form  and  bj  the  primitive  Church  '(Init.  it.  xr.  19). 


Zwingli  treated  baptism  as  a  symbol,  though  by 
no  means  as  insignidcant.  'Baptismus  est  re- 
generationis  symbolum  .  ,  .  sed  non  ita  ut  qui 
oaptisati  sunt  ob  id  renati  sunt '  (Answer  to 
Quest.  17,  in  a  letter  on  some  questions  raised  by 
a  Catabaptiat).  Some  account  of  his  views  may 
be  found  m  Lecky's  Hist,  of  Rationalism. 

Socinus  emphasized  the  confession-side  of  Bap- 
tism.    It  is — 

*  the  rite  of  initiation  by  which  men.  after  obtaining  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  aoqulring  faith  in  Him,  beconio 
bound  to  Christ  and  His  disciples,  or  are  enrolled  in  the  Church, 
renouncing  the  world  .  .  .  professing,  besides,  that  they  will 
regard  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spint  as  the  only  Guide  and 
Master  in  religion,  and  in  the  whole  of  their  life  and  conversa- 
tion, and  by  their  ablution  and  immersion  and  emersion, 
declaring  and  as  it  were  exhibiting  that  they  lay  aside  the 
defilement  of  sin,  that  they  are  buried  with  Christ,  that  they 
desire  henceforth  to  die  with  Him  and  to  rise  to  newness  of  life, 
and  pledging  themselves  that  they  will  really  carry  this  out, 
recei\ing  also  at  the  same  time  at  which  this  profession  is  made 
and  this  pledge  taken  the  s^-mbol  and  sign  of  the  remission  of 
sins  ami  even  the  remission  itself  (Harnack,  vii.  151). 
As  Harnack  says,  the  stress  is  laid  here  on  the 
confession,  and  the  last  clause  sounds  like  an  after- 
thought. The  tendency  to  emphasize  the  confession 
made  in  baptism  was  not  confined  to  Socinianism  ; 
the  Anabaptists,  e.g.,  regarded  baptism  mainly  as 
a  badge  or  mark  distinguishing  Christians  from 
others  (cf.  art.  Anabaptism,  i.  410).  This  shows 
the  influence  of  Rationalism  in  so  far  as  it  implies 
less  intirest  in  the  sacramental  side. 

But  the  ultimate  influence  of  Rationalism  is  to 
be  discerned  in  the  serious  issues,  for  the  doctrine 
of  baptism,  raised  by  Biblical  criticism,  by  the 
science  of  comparative  religion,  and  by  the  study 
of  religious  experience. 

LrrsRATURR. — GENERAL :  Hbfling,  Dot  SaeramentiUr  Tav/e, 
Svola,  Erlangen,  1846-3;  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma^  Eng 
tr.,  7  vols.,  London,  lS9d-9;  Hagenbach,  DogTnengeicht€hte\ 
1846  [useful  quotations] ;  A.  V.  G.  AUen,  Christian  Institu. 
tiona,  London,  1898;  DarwelJ  Stone,  Holy  Baptism*,  London, 
1906  ;  Marriott,  art  '  Baptism,'  in  Smith's  DC  A  ;  art.  '  Taufe, 

in  pre: 

ROMAy  POSITWIf:  WUhelm  and  Scannell,  ManiuU  <if  Tluo- 
logy,  vol.  ii.  [189S],  give  a  clear  concise  statement;  Denxinger, 
Enchiridion^,  18T4,  is  indispensable. 

Church  of  EnaLAXD:  for  medisval  praotloe,  consult 
Maskell,  Monumenta  Ritualia,  vol.  i.  p.  ccxl  f.  For  Reforma- 
tion Hettlement,  see  index  vol.  to  the  Parker  Society's  pubUca- 
tioiis ;  Hooker,  EccL  Pot.  bk.  t.  [ed.  Bayne  in  Every  Man't 
Lib.  1909].  Besides  Stone,  see  Tract*  for  the  Times,  Nos.  67 
and  76,  and  various  commentators  on  the  Articles,  esp.  Qibson, 
E.C.S.  F.  W.  Robertson  put  forward  a  fresh  and  interesting 
view,  in  sermons  4  and  6  of  the  second  series,  18S9. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH:  see  Hbfling,  whose  book,  besides  being 
of  great  historic  value,  represents  the  distinctly  conservative 
Lutheran  attitude. 

Calvi.vism:  Calvin,  Inst.  iv.  chs.  xiv.-xvi  in  Beveridge's 
later  tr.  vol.  ii.  (1863J ;  Westminster  Cof\fession,  any  edition. 

Baptists  :  Confessions  of  Faith,  Hanserd  Knollys  Soc.  1864  ; 
T.  Crosby,  Hist,  of  Baptists,  1788-40  ;  Cramp,  Baptist  History, 
1871 ;  Shakespeare,  Baptist  and  Congregational  Pionssrs^, 
1907. 

IXFANT  BAPTISM:  W.  Wall,  Eitt.  0/ Infant  Baptim,  1706 
[new  ed.,  London,  1862J.  H.  ti.  WOOD. 

BAPTISM  (Indian). — In  the  initiatory  rites 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  great  religions  of  India 
and  their  various  sects,  there  is  nothing  which  can 
be  regarded  as  exactly  parallel  to  Christian  baptism, 
exce[it  the  general  fact  that  such  rites  imply  ad- 
mission to  or  public  recognition  of  a  definite  re- 
ligious status.  In  the  Christian  rite  the  use  of 
water  is  based  on  a  natural  symbolism  which  has 
appealed  to  the  human  mind  in  all  ages,  and  of  this 
we  have  abundant  examples  in  the  purificatory 
ceremonies  of  all  Indian  religions.  Hinduism 
abounds  in  such  b'lptisms  ot  washings  as  are 
referred  to  in  Mk  7*.  These  are  founded  on  the 
association  of  religious  purity  with  water  used 
either  in  bathing  or  in  sprinkling  the  person  or 
thing  to  be  sanctified. 

In  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Sikh  religion  we 
have  the  nearest  approach  to  the  form  of  Christian 
baptism ;  but  even  in  the  symbolism  of  the  rite 
there  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  fundamental  difiierence. 
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The  Sikh  reli^'ion,  which  U  professed  by  about 
two  millions  of  the  people  of  the  Panjab,  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  origin.  Ninak,  its  founder, 
who  flourished  in  the  16th  cent.,  was  one  of  the 
many  religious  scholars  of  India  in  whose  mind  the 
philosophy  which  underlies  Hinduism  awakened  a 
protest  against  the  current  idolatry.  He  waa  a 
loUower  of  Kabir,  and  was  also  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  the  MarathI  poet  Namdeva,  who 
nourished  about  the  year  A.D.  1300.  Passages 
from  the  writings  of  Kablr  ajid  Namdeva  are  found 
incorporated  in  the  Grnnth  ('the  Book'),  the  re- 
ligious book  of  the  Sikhs  ('disciples').  While 
Hindu  pantheism  easily  lends  itself  to  the  support 
of  polytheism  and  idolatry,  that  side  of  it  which 
emphasizes  the  oneness  of  the  Supreme  Existence 
has  always  been  cropping  up  m  the  form  of 
protests  against  the  worship  of  the  many.  Nanak 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this  frequently 
repeated  tendency.  From  the  movement  which  he 
initiated,  there  emerged  under  him  as  its  first  guru, 
and  under  his  nine  successors  ending  with  Guru 
Govind  Singh,  a  religion  which,  rejecting  idolatry 
and  caste,  emphasizes  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
unity.  So  far  a.s  this  doctrine  dissociated  itself 
from  its  original  j)antlieistic  foundation  and  ap- 
proached the  deistic  conception,  we  may  recognize 
in  its  subsequent  development  the  influence  of 
the  Muhammadan  religion  with  which  it  waa  in 
constant  contact. 

The  distinct  religious  community  into  which  the 
followers  of  Naiiak  were  ultimately  organizeil 
bears  the  name  of  the  Khalsa.  Initiation  into  the 
Sikh  religion  takes  place  by  admission  to  the 
Khalsa  by  means  of  a  rite  called  the  Pahul. 

The  Pahul  is  thus  described  in  the  Life  of 
Govind  Singh,  the  last  of  the  gurus : 

*  When  the  ^tiru  had  returned  from  the  hills  to  Anandpur,  he 
uiembled  the  aocietiea  of  the  disciples  and  told  them  that  he 
ref|uired  the  head  of  a  disciple,  and  that  he  who  loved  his  ffuru 
should  make  thia  offering.  Most  of  them  were  terror-stricken, 
and  tied  ;  but  tive  of  them  rose  and  offered  resolutely  their 
heads.  These  Ave  he  took  into  a  room,  and  told  them  that,  as 
he  hod  found  them  true,  he  would  give  them  the  pahul  of  the 
true  reli^on.  He  made  them  bathe,  and  seated  them  side  by 
side  ;  he  dissolved  purified  su^r  in  water  and  stirred  It  with 
a  two-edged  dagger,  and,  having  recited  over  it  some  verses 
taken  from  his  Granth  in  praise  of  the  Timeless  One,  he  made 
them  drink  tome  of  this  sherbet ;  some  of  it  he  poured  on  their 
heads  and  the  rest  he  sprinkled  on  their  bodies.  Then,  patting 
them  with  his  hand,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voioe,  "  Say,  The 
Kh&lsa  of  the  Vah  Guru  1  Victory  to  the  holy  Vah  Guru  I" 
After  he  had  given  the  pahuf  to  these  five  In  this  manner,  he 
took  It  likewise  from  them;  and  in  this  way  all  the  rest  of  his  dis- 
ciples were  initiated,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Kh&lsa, 
adding  to  the  name  of  each  the  epithet  Singh  ('lion').  Then 
he  gave  the  order  that  whoever  desired  to  be  his  disciple  must 
always  have  five  things  with  him,  the  names  of  which  begin  with 
the  letter  k,  viz.,  his  hair  (keg)  which  must  not  be  cut,  a  comb 
(karppa),  a  knife  (kathar),  a  sword  (kithpai),  and  breeches 
reaching  to  the  knee  {kaehh) ;  otherwise  be  would  not  consider 
him  a  duoiple.' 

The  rite  itself  is  older  than  this  mention  of  it 
in  the  Life  of  Govind  Singh,  for  it  is  referred  to  in 
the  Life  of  Nanak,  written  by  Gum  Arjun,  the 
lifth  guru,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
As  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Granth,  it  would 
appear  to  be  later  in  origin  than  the  time  of  Nanak. 
It  waa  not,  however,  instituted  by  the  last  guru, 
Govind  Singh,  who  in  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  his  life  is  described  as  administering  an  old- 
established  rite. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  we  ought  to  regard 
this  rite  as  parallel  to  baptism  except  in  the  mere 
fact  that  it  marks  initiation  into  the  membership 
of  a  religious  community.  The  place  given  to 
bathing  in  the  description  quoted  is  subsidiary ; 
the  essential  parts  are  the  drinking  of  the  sherbet 
and  the  utterance  of  the  words  '  Vah  Guru  I ' 
In  it*  oldest  form  the  rite  included  nothing  more 
thaa  this,  and  its  original  aa  well  as  its  later  pur- 
pose U  to  express  communion  and  fellowship 
through   joint    participation  in   food  and  drink. 


This,  according  to  all  Hindu  standards,  is  the 
ultimate  test  of  religious  fellowship,  and  the  Sikh 
pahul  appears  to  be  only  one  form  of  expressing 
this  fact  of  religious  communion.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that,  Trhile  devotion  to  the  guru  is 
included  in  the  ceremony,  the  stress  is  laid  on  the 
marks  of  fellowship.  The  Christian  rite  of  baptism 
admits  to  the  fellowship  of  the  visible  Church  ;  but 
the  emphasis  is  not  laid  on  this  side  of  the  sacra- 
ment. The  sacrament  of  baptism  expresses  in 
tlie  first  instance  a  relation  of  the  individual  to 
God,  not  to  the  community  of  His  people.  Even 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  whUe  the 
communion  of  believers  with  each  other  is  an 
important  element  in  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  the 
thought  of  the  believer's  relation  to  his  Lord  is 
predominant  in  every  interpretation  of  the  sacra- 
ment. This  is  an  illustration  of  a  characteristic 
difl'erence  between  Indian  religions  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  orthodox  Hinduism  the  ceremony  that  ap- 
proaches nearest  in  its  specific  function  to  baptism 
is  the  Muiij  ceremony,  called  also  Upanayana 
( Skr.  upa  and  ni,  'leading  up  to  a  teacher,' 
'  initiation  '),  by  which  the  members  of  the  twice- 
born  (duija)  castes  are  admitted  to  their  respective 
privileges.  The  material  element  in  this  ceremony 
is  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  thread  ;  and,  as 
one  part  of  the  rite  consists  in  investing  the 
subject  with  a  girdle  made  of  muilj  grass,  in  the 
case  of  Brahmans,  it  is  known  amongst  them  aa  the 
Munj  ceremony.  This  investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread,  called  upavita  (upa  and  vyd,  'to  cover'  or 
'  clothe  ')  or  yajiiopavita  oecause  it  entitles  to  the 
privilege  of  offering  sacrifices,  must  take  place 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  11  and  22,  12  and  24, 
in  the  Brahman,  K^atriya,  and  Vaiiya  castes 
respectively. 

Bathing  is  not  an  integral  part  of  this  ceremony. 
The  yajHopavita,  or  sacred  thread,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Brahman  is  a  triple  thread  of  cotton 
yarn,  in  the  case  of  the  K^atriya  of  hemp,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  VaiAya  of  wool,  is  placed  over  the 
left  shoulder  and  allowed  to  hang  down  on  the 
right  side  of  the  wearer.  At  the  time  of  investi- 
ture the  youth  ia  placed  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  sun,  and  is  made  to  walk  round  a  fire 
three  times.  Then  the  guru,  taking  the  thread 
in  his  hand,  consecrates  it  by  repeating  the  G&yatri, 
the  invocation  to  Savitr,  the  sun,  taken  from 
Rigveda,  iii.  62.  10 — tat  savitur  varenyam  bhargo 
devasya  dhimahi  dkiyo  yo  nah  prachodayat,  '  that 
we  may  attain  the  glorious  light  of  the  god  Savitr, 
may  he  further  our  prayer.' 

After  the  thread  is  put  on,  the  youth  takes  a 
staff  in  his  hand  (of  different  kinds  of  wood,  ac- 
cording to  caste)  and  goes  forth  to  beg  alms.  This 
alms  he  begs  of  his  mother,  or,  if  she  is  dead,  of  his 
maternal  aunt,  and,  failing  her,  of  a  sister.  This 
symbolizes  a  covenant  to  support  his  guru  and 
himself. 

The  next  step  is  the  learning  of  the  aandhyd, 
or  prayers  appointed  for  the  principal  parts  of  th » 
day,  morning,  noon,  and  evening. 

'The  last  act  of  the  ceremony  is  the  mauHji- 
bandliam,  or  the  tying  on  of  a  girdle  of  mufli  grass. 
Before  the  girdle  ia  put  on,  the  guru  teaclies  the 
boy  the  Savitf  mantra.  Bending  with  his  right 
knee  on  the  ground  and  saluting  the  guru  with 
namaskHr,  he  says,  'Repeat  to  me  tlie  Savitf 
mantra.'  Then  the  guru,  wrapping  the  hands  of 
the  boy  with  hia  garment,  takes  bold  of  them 
with  both  his  hands  and  makes  him  repeat  the 
mantra,  at  first  line  by  line,  and  finally  the  whole. 
I'he  young  man  thua  initiated  enters  on  the  Brah- 
f.»ocMr»('  disciple ')  period  of  his  life  (see  AsRAMA,. 

Now,  while  all  the  external  fer.tures  of  baptism 
ar'>  abaent  from  this  rite,  there  is  a  certain  innei 
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resemblance  between  the  two  in  the  place  which 
each  occupies  in  the  scheme  of  the  religious  life. 
The  most  striking  fact  in  connexion  with  the 
Hindu  rite  is  that  by  virtue  of  its  performance  the 
initiated  ranks  as  twice-born.  The  idea  that  a 
certain  act  of  religion  marks  the  second  birth 
presents  a  parallel  to  the  Christian  idea  of  baptism, 
whether  regarded  as  'a  sensible  sign'  or  as  a 
sacrament  carrying  with  it  a  spiritual  effect,  in  its 
relation  to  regeneration.  Looking  beneath  the 
outward  surface  of  the  rite,  may  we  not  recognize 
in  it  the  e.xpression  of  a  deep  human  conviction 
that  man  as  he  enters  this  world  is  not  fit  for  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  that  he  must  be  bom  again  if 
he  is  to  possess  it  ?  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God '  (Jn  3^). 

If  we  look  for  any  parallel  to  baptism  in  the 
Zoroastrian  religion,  which,  although  the  ancient 
home  of  the  faith  is  in  more  northern  lands,  is 
to-day  an  Indian  religion,  we  may  find  it  in  the 
ceremony  called  Naujot,  by  which  Parsi  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  receive  religious  initiation  after 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  six  years  and  three 
months.  Indeed themoderu Parsi sometimesactually 
speaks  of  it  as  baptism.  The  name  Naujot  indi- 
cates that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  religious 
authorization,  the  outward  symbol  of  which  is  the 
investiture  with  the  sudra,  or  sacred  shirt,  and 
the  kusti,  or  sacred  thread,  a  thread  of  seventy-two 
strands  worn  round  the  body.  In  this  ceremony 
the  officiating  priest  recites  verses  from  the  Avesta 
Scriptures,  and  with  his  own  hands  places  the 
sudra  on  the  boy  or  girl  to  be  initiated,  and  binds 
the  sacred  thread.  On  each  side  stands  a  brazier 
from  which  flames  arise,  fed  by  pieces  of  fragrant 
sandal-wood ;  and,  while  the  verses  are  being 
chanted,  grains  of  rice  are  thrown  towards  the 
recipient  of  the  ordinance.  The  Naujot  is  fre- 
quently made  the  occasion  of  a  great  social 
gathering,  followed  by  a  feast  in  which  sometimes 
many  hundreds  of  persons  participate.  So  much 
does  the  social  aspect  predominate  over  the  re- 
ligious, that  the  chanting  of  the  priest  is  sometimes 
drowned  by  the  strains  of  a  brass  band  discoursing 
the  most  secular  and  jovial  airs.  The  sense  of 
incongruity  is  felt  by  any  one  who  tries  to  associate 
the  ceremony  with  a  spiritual  purpose.  In  their 
origin  such  ceremonies  had,  no  doubt,  a  religious 
meaning ;  but  they  have  to  a  large  extent  lost  it, 
and  have  become  the  badges  of  a  community  rather 
than  a  vehicle  of  spiritual  instruction.  An  inter- 
esting fact  in  connexion  with  the  Naujot  ceremony 
is  its  administration  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys. 
The  Parsi  woman  wears  the  sacred  thread.  No 
Hindu  woman  can  wear  it. 

In  the  light  of  such  developments  the  high 
spiritual  significance  of  Christian  baptism  stands 
oat  more  clearly  ;  but  even  Christian  baptism  may 
lose  its  higher  meaning  if  the  purpose  which  it 
subserves  as  a  mark  of  the  Christian  faith  be  per- 
mitted to  overshadow  its  meaning  for  the  indivi- 
dual souL 

LiTWLuma.— See  under  lanuTios. 

D.  MaCKICHAN. 

BAPTISM  (Jewish).— The  fact  that  Judaism 
gained  accessions  from  the  GentUe  world  gave  rise 
to  an  application  of  the  practice  of  ceremonial 
ablation  altogether  new  in  Jewish  religious  life, 
y\z.,  the  baptism  of  proselytes.  Precisely  as  the 
rite  of  bathing  after  cohabitation  or  nocturnal 
pollution  was,  m  the  period  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  regarded  by  the  Rabbis  both  as  a 

Surification  and  as  a  kind  of  consecration  for 
itercourse  with  the  sacred  words  of  tlie  Law, 
■o  was  the  bathing  of  proselytes  considered  as  at 
once  a  porification  from  heathenism  and  an  initia- 
UoD  or  oonsecration  of  the  convert  before  his 
don  amongst  the  people  of  God.    It  wa'i  a 


ceremony  not  unlike  Christian  baptism  so  far  as 
the  individual  who  desired  to  become  a  Jew  was 
conducted  to  the  bath,  and  there  immersed  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  Rabbis,  who  recited  to  him 
portions  of  the  Law.  The  proper  term,  however, 
IS  the  '  immersion  of  proselyt.ism  '  (nni  nS'ac),  as  it 
is  designated,  e.g.,  by  Rashi. 

The  antiquity  of  prosrlyte  baptism. — Epictetus,  the  Stoio 
philosopher,  who  tanght  in  Rome  till  a.d.  94,  and  subsequently 
lived  at  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus,  had  heard  of  the  practice,  and 
speaks  of  it,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  connuon  knowledge.  In  his 
conversations,  as  recorded  by  the  historian  Arrian,  prefect  of 
Cappadocia,  he  illustrates  the  maxim  that  a  man's  profession  of 
faith  should  be  carried  out  in  practical  life,  by  referring  to  the 
fact  tliat  many  Hellene?  are  called,  or  call  themselves,  Jews, 
S\rians,  or  Egj-ptians,  simply  because  they  have  adopted  the 
religious  usages  of  one  or  other  of  those  peoples.  But,  he  pro- 
ceeds, when  a  man  goes  only  half-way  in  such  a  matter,  it  is 
usually  said  of  hijoi  that  '  he  is  no  Jew,  but  has  merely  the 
semblance  of  one ' ;  while,  if  he  takea  upon  himself  the  arduous 
life  of  *  the  baptized  and  the  elect,'  be  is  really  what  he  calls 
himself  (viz.  a  Jew).* 

In  the  Rabbinical  literature  (Jf<cAt7(a,  on  Ex  12*3)  it  is  stated 
that  a  lady  named  Valeria,  along  with  her  female  slaves,  was 
received  into  Judaism  by  a  bath  of  immersion.  This  story  may 
possibly  eo  back  to  a  time  at  least  equally  remote.  The  Babylonian 
Talmud  {Yebhdmdth,  fol.  46a,  at  foot)  contains  the  tradition  that 
Eliezer  and  Joshua,  who  both  tlourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
1st  cent  A.D.,  disagreed  in  their  views  regarding  the  conditions 
under  which  a  proselyte  should  be  received.  Rabbi  Eliezer  assert- 
ing that  circumcision  without  immersion.  Rabbi  Joshua  that  im- 
mersion without  circumcision,  was  sufficient.  It  has  been  banded 
down  as  the  admittedly  valid  finding  that  both  immersion  and 
circumcision,  and — in  theory  at  least — an  oblation  as  well,  were 
indispensable  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Jewish  communion. 

We  have  thus  good  authority  for  beUeving  that  proselj-te 
baptism  was  practised  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  century.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  till  about  this  time  baptism  was  not 
regarded  by  all  teachers  or  in  all  countries  as  a  ceremony  asso- 
ciated with  the  act  of  embracing  Judaism.  In  view  of  this 
circumstance  the  silence  of  certain  writers,  in  passages  of  their 
works  where  a  reference  to  the  practice  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, loses  the  force  which  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to 
this  particular  case  of  testiinoiuum  e  Hientio.f  In  one  passage 
of  the  Mishna,  prosel>te  baptism  seems  to  be  merely  a  bath  of 
ceremonial  purihcation,  which  the  proselj-te  must  take  as  one 
who  *  comes  from  the  foreskin.'t  The  ceremonial  of  the  practice 
likewise  would  be  developed  gradually.  Making  all  the  reserva- 
tions necessary  in  view  of  the  diffusion,  conception,  and  various 
forms  of  the  rite,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Jewish  baptism 
of  proselytes  was  not  of  later  origin  than  Christian  baptism. 

According  to  Talmudic  testimony,  the  baptism  of 
proselytes  took  the  form  of  an  immersion  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  Rabbinical  regulations 
for  ceremonial  purification,  and  in  presence  of  three, 
or  at  least  two,  witnesses.  The  candidate,  if  a  male, 
was  first  of  all  circumcised,  and  when  the  wound 
had  healed  [this  is  left  out  of  account  in  Pes.  viii  8] 
he  was  taken  to  the  bath.  While  he  stood  in  the 
water  the  Rabbis  ('  disciples  of  the  wise ')  who 
happened  to  be  among  the  witnesses  once  more 
recited  to  him  some  of  the  great  and  the  lesser 
commandments.  Then  the  convert  made  a  complete 
immersion,  and  stepped  forth  as  a  fully  privileged 
Israelite.  A  female  was,  for  modesty's  sake,  taken 
to  the  water  by  women,  the  '  disciples  of  the  wise,' 
as  legal  witnesses,  standing  behind  the  curtain  that 
served  as  a  door.  She  was  then  placed  in  water  up 
to  the  neck,  and,  while  she  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  Rabbis,  without  seeing  her,  but  within 
hearing,  gave  their  prelection  upon  the  command- 
ments. She  thereafter  drew  her  head  under  water, 
and  at  that  moment  it  was  necessary  for  the 
witnes.'ies  to  look  on  ;  then,  as  she  came  out  of  the 
bath,  the  men  retired  with  averted  faces.    The  bap- 

•  DiUfTi.  EpieUti,  IL  9  (ed.  Upton,  London,  1841,  i.  214 1): 

orny  6'  avaXafi^  to  irafios  rb  ToO  ^Po^^evov  KO*  ^ptfttivov.  TOTt  c«i 

i(m  rw  oKTi  <iu  loAtlriu  'lovioloc.  The  perfect  participles  ura 
conclusive.  

t  This  applies  specially  to  Pbilo  Alex.,  Joeephoi  (Ant,  zm. 
Ix.,  XX.  ii.),  and  Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv.  96X 

t  Pe$.  viii.  8 :  ■  A  mourner  may  bathe  and  eat  his  petaeh  In  the 
evening,  but  not  along  icilh  the  sacred  meats.  One  who  receives 
news  ol  a  death  and  one  who  gathers  bones  [a  gravedigger)  may 
bathe  and  eat  (his  pesach)  along  rrith  the  sacred  meats.  A  prose- 
lyte who  has  become  a  prosel.\'te  on  the  evening  liefore  the  ptsach 
[i.e.  the  day  before]  (concerning  him)  the  school  of  Shammal 
says  :  "  He  mav  bathe  and  eat  his  pttach  in  the  evening."  But 
the  school  of  Hillel  says  :  "  One  who  comes  from  the  foreskin  is 
as  one  who  comes  from  the  grave."'  Note  that,  according  to 
Na  19K,  one  who  touches  a  grkve  tenuln*  oncleui  for  Mven  dAj%. 
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tism  of  a  proselyte  oouUl  not  legally  be  performed 
l)y  night,  or  on  a  Sabbatli  or  any  otlier  holy  day.* 

Tliis  description  is  to  he  understood  as  one  of  con- 
etitutive  validity.  Ba|.tisui,  according  to  it,  must 
be  administered  by  orlhodo.\  Judaism  whenever 
proselytes  are  to  be  received  into  its  community. 

The  necessity  of  proselyte  baptism  was  argued 
by  the  Talmudic  scholars  from  the  fact  tlMit, 
according  to  Ex  lO'"-"-",  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded '  to  sanctify  themselves'  before  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Law  at  Sinai.  That  sanctihcation 
involved  ablution,  but  was  designed  by  the  writer 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  meeting  with  Deity. 
The  Rabbis,  however,  believed  that  this  act  was 
ordained  in  view  of  the  holy  covenant  which  was 
to  be  completed  by  a  sacrifice  (E.\  24*'*),  but  which 
was  about  to  be  instituted  from  the  Divine  side  by 
the  giving  of  the  Law  (Ex  20).  Thej-  thus  assumed 
that  even  at  that  early  stage  an  ablution  was  the 
ordained  means  of  gaining  admission  into  the 
covcnant.t  We  find,  liowever,  that  proselyte  bap- 
tism was  regarded  also  as  a  bath  of  purification, 
designed  to  remove  the  uncleanness  of  heathenism 
(of.  the  passage  ot  the  Mishna,  Pes.  viii.  8,  already 
cited).  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
desirous  of  embracing  Judaism,  and  who  had  taken 
the  batli  required  after  menstruation,  this  act  was 
credited  to  her  by  a  certain  Kabbi  Joshua  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  bath  required  of  proselytes,  t  It  is  a 
current  opinion  among  Christian  theologians  that 
baptism  (of  children)  takes  the  place  of  circum- 
cision. The  incident  just  referred  to  might  suggest 
the  idea  that  proselyte  baptism  was  originally 
sanctioned  by  Jewish  teachers  anxious  to  make 
converts,  as  a  more  agreeable  rite  than  the  other. 
This  surmise,  however,  has  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
to  support  it ;  while  in  the  case  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  XX.  ii.  4),  circumcision  was  simply 
remitted. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  religion  claimed 
to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  and  from  such  utterances 
aa  that  of  Philo  {de  Pcen.  i.),  '  the  proselyte  comes 
from  darkness  into  light,'  or  the  Rabbinical  prin- 
ciple that  'the  proselyte  is  like  a  newborn  child,' 
it  would  be  erroneous  to  infer  that  the  baptism 
of  proselytes  was  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Jewish  religion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  baptism  was  always  preceded  by  instruc- 
tion in  religious  doctrine,  and  thenceforvvard  there 
were  no  further  revelations  to  be  made.  The 
Rabbinical  principle  just  quoted,  to  judge  from  its 
discussion  amongst  tlie  teachers  themselves,  was 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  civil  relations  of 
the  proselyte  :  he  was  required,  on  this  interpreta- 
tion, to  alienate  himself  entirely  from  his  former 
interests,  and  even  from  his  still  heathen  kindred  ; 
he  must  not  inherit  their  property,  he  cannot 
commit  incest  with  them,  etc.§ 

Our  prefatory  note  regarding  the  characteristics 
of  proselyte  baptism  is  thus  confirmed  by  these 
early  references.  This  testimony,  at  the  very 
most,  encourages  the  idea  that  the  ceremony  in 
question,  with  its  twofold  8iguifi?ation,  was  not 
seldom  onderstood  as  merely  a  bath  of  purifica- 
tion. 

LiTERATURR. — Rabbinic  texts  (Tahimdio,  etc.)  are  collected  by 
H.  Ainsworth,  Aniintatioiis  on  the  Prntafritcfi,  1612 JT.  (at 
On  17);  John  Lightfoot,  Horae  Hebra<cae  (at  Mt3«);  J.  A. 
Beoffel,  ueb«r  das  Alter  der  jiidischen  I'roiHytetUa^^fe,  1814  ; 
M.  Schneclcenburger,  Uei>er  d.  Aitt-r  d,  jiid.  Proselytentanft 
und  deren  ZttnammeTihang  mit  dem  johann.  u.  chrutl.  liitu^, 
Berlin  1828  (pp.  4-32  are  a  survey  o(  the  older  literature); 
E.  Schiirer,  OJVt,  lii.  129  It.;  artt.  '  Baptism,"  by  S.  Krauss, 
and  '  Proselyte,'  by  E.  G.  Hirach,  In  Jli;  also  art.  '  Proselyte," 
by  F.  C  Porter,  in  UDB.  W.  BRANDT. 

•  All  thU  I*  8et  forth  In  the  Bab.  Talmud,  YekhdvUltli,  loL  ift-47. 
t  Bab.  Yibhdmith,  lol.  46  a,  d  :  KerUhdth,  tol.  9  a. 
t  Bab.  ytbhdiruith,  id  k;  ct.  tbe  Heb.  commcntalora. 
I  V\  nVur  peps  1"mir  -U  :  Mishna,  YebhamMi,  zL  1 ;  Bab^ 
7<M.  laL  tt  a ;  Jtnia.  TMt.  tol.  4  a,  el  atiit  locU. 


BAPTISM  (Muhammadan).— Historically  con- 
sidered, the  Muslim  rite  of  purificatory  ablution, 
wudil'  and  ghusl  (see  Muiiam.madanism,  §  6), 
goes  back  to  divergent  forms  of  Christian  baptism, 
ftluhammad  and  liis  early  followers  were  called  by 
the  heathen  Arabs  Saba'ans  (l-v.),  a  name  applied 
also  in  the  Qur'an  (ii.  59,  v.  73,  xxii.  17)  to  a  sect 
mentioned  with  respect  beside  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians.  This  name,  evidently,  is  derived  from 
the  Aramaic  root  «a6a',  or  sai«',  'to  dip,'  'immerse,' 
and  means  'dippers,'  or  '  baptizers,'  and  was  used 
originally  for  dillerent  heretical  Christian  sects  of 
Hemerobaptists,  Elkesaites  (q.v.),  and  Mandreans 
(q.v.),  who  practised  frequent  ceremonial  ablution 
(see  Wellhausen,  Reste\  p.  2o6f.;  in  1st  ed.  p.  20511'.). 
Of  baptism,  however,  in  the  precise  sense,  no  trace 
appears  in  Islam,  although  there  are  many  stories 
in  European  crusading  legend  of  Muslims  who 
accepted  it ;  and  that  some  distinguished  Muslims 
were  knighted  by  Christians,  with  all  the  necessary 
ceremonies,  appears  to  be  practically  certain  (Lane- 
Poole,  Saladin,  p.  387  fl'.). 

Baptism  among  Christians  is  regarded  by  Mus- 
lims as  an  initiatory  rite  of  purification,  parallel 
with  circumcision.  A  very  curious  description  of 
the  rite,  as  viewed  by  them,  is  given  by  al-BirOnl, 
from  Abu-1-Uusain  al-AliwazI,  in  hia  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Nations  (tr.  Sachau,  p.  288  if.).  He 
introduces  it  under  Epiphany,  in  givin^  an  account 
of  the  calendar  of  the  Melkite  Syrian  Christians  in 
Khwarizm,  as  Epiphany  for  the  Oriental  Church  is 
a  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  This 
description  is  either  fanciful  and  imaginary  or  is 
of  some  obscure  local  rite.  It  agrees  with  none  of 
the  great  Oriental  rites.  In  Egypt  the  Copts  used 
to  observe  the  Eve  of  Epiphany  (lailat  alghitds), 
the  10th  of  Tuba  ( =  the  17th  or  I8th  of  January), 
as  a  great  river-festival,  plunging  into  the  Nile  as 
a  memorial  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  believing 
that  on  that  night  it  could  prevent  and  cure  all 
illnesses.  In  this  festival  and  usage  the  Muslims 
also  joined,  and  al-Mas'udi,  who  was  in  Egypt  in 
A.D.  942,  describes  it  as  a  great  popular  ceremony 
presided  over  by  the  Ihshid  himself  (Muruj  adh- 
dhahab,  ii.  364  (.  of  Paris  ed.).  It  is  now  observed 
by  Copts  only,  and  by  them  not  to  any  ?reat 
extent.  Even  the  plunging  into  the  Epiphany 
tank  in  churches  has  become  greatly  disused,  and 
the  foot-washing  of  Maundy  Thursday  haa  taken 
its  place.  For  the  religious  ceremony  see  The 
Blessing  of  the  Waters  on  the  Eve  of  the  Epiphany, 
by  John,  Marquess  of  Bute,  London,  1901.  But 
among  Muslims  there  is  at  least  one  curious  custom 
which  appears  to  be  a  survival.  In  the  mosque  of 
ad-Dashtuti,  just  outside  of  the  Bab  ash-Shariya 
at  Cairo,  there  is  a  well  and  a  tank  (manh(is),  and 
it  is  the  popular  belief  that  if  any  one  afificted  with 
a  fever  (Awmmd)  plunges  into  the  tank  three  times 
in  three  weeks  he  will  be  healed  (Al-hitat  al-jadida, 
iv.  112).  Others  make  the  healing"  power  of  this 
maghtis  much  more  general,  and  describe  how  the 
sick  folk  descend  into  it  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
(Michell,  Egyptian  Calendar,  p.  l'Z2). 

One  obscure  passage  in  the  Qur'an  has  generally 
been  held  by  Muslims  to  be  an  allusion  to  oaptism, 
and  most  translators  of  the  Qur'an  have  accepted 
that  view.  In  Qur'an  ii.  132,  after  the  story  of 
Abraham,  how  he  was  a  lianif  of  the  primitive 
religion  as  contrasted  with  the  faiths  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  there  is  an  exclamatory  outburst, 
'The  kind  of  dipping  [or  dip,  fibgha)  of  All&h  I 
And  who  is  better  than  Allah  as  to  a  kind  of  dip- 
ping (or  dip)?  And  we  are  worshippers  of  him.' 
The  precise  syntactical  construction  of  fibgha  we 
need  not  here  consider.  It  is  plain  that,  lexico- 
graphically, in  the  oldest  Arabic  usage  (Lisan,  x. 
319  11.)  the  word  means  either  the  ;;<t  of  dipping 
one  thing  into  another,  as,  e.g.,  a  camel  dip*  its  Upt 
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into  water  ;  or  the  thing  into  which  something  else 
is  dipped.  Thus  sibgha  came  to  be  the  regular  word 
for  '  dye,'  and  sibgh  is  used  in  Qur'an  xxiii.  20  for 
'sauce.'  The  oldest  exegetical  tradition  (Tabari's 
Tafslr,  i.  423)  sees  in  Qur.  U.  132  a  reference  to 
Christian  baptism.  It  diSTsrs  only  as  to  the  nature 
of  'the  kind  of  dipping  of  AUah,'  some  holding 
that  it  is  the  jitrat  Allah,  the  original  nature  in 
which  Allah  constituted  all  creatures,  and  from 
which  Jews  and  Christians  are  perverted  only  by 
their  parents  (see  Krehl,  in  SSGW,  hist.-phil. 
Klasse,  July  l.st,  1870,  p.  99),  and  others  that  it 
is  Islam,  the  religion  (rfm)  of  Allah. 

In  the  great  scholastic  commentary  Mafatlh  at- 
ghaib  of  Kiizi  (d.  A.  D.  1209)  a  considerable  advance 
IB  made,  and  the  idea  of  '  dipping '  has  become 
distinctly  '  dyeing '  (i.  505).  The  lirst  explanation 
is  that  the  'dyeing'  of  AUali  is  the  religion  of 
Isl&m,  and  that  it  is  so  called  (a)  because  Chris- 
tians dip  their  children  in  a  yellow  water  and  say 
that  it  IS  a  purification,  and  that  they  have  thereby 
become  Christians  ;  or  (i)  because  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians dye  their  children  in  their  respective  faiths, 
in  the  sense  that  they  instil  these  into  them  (said 
to  be  a  possible  mea.ning  of  the  Arabic) ;  or  (c) 
because  the  form  of  Islam  appears  evidently  from 
the  traces  left  by  purification  and  prayer,  as  Allah 
has  said  (Qur.  xlviii.  29),  'Their  signs  are  on  their 
faces  from  the  trace  of  prostration,'  i.e.  the  mark 
of  dust  on  the  forehead ;  or  (d)  the  diiference  be- 
tween the  true  faith  and  the  false  is  as  evident  as 
that  between  colours  or  dyes.  Or  it  may  be  the 
original  nature  of  man  mentioned  above,  or  circum- 
cision ;  but  RazI  inclines  to  the  first  view. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  any  idea 
of  baptism  was  in  Muhammad's  mind.  To  him 
baptism  would  have  suggested  either  umdiV  or 
ghusl,  which,  indeed,  had  sprung  from  it.  The 
chapter  in  which  the  word  pbgha  occurs  is  called 
'  Of  the  Heifer,'  from  a  section  (w.  63-68)  evidently 
derived  from  Nu  19,  which  prescribes  how  a  red 
heifer  should  be  slaughtered  and  burned  and  its 
ashes  used  for  ritual  purification  ('Red  Heifer'  in 
Hastings'  DB  iv.  207  fl. ).  Further,  the  same  root 
aaba,  uaed  in  Qur.  ii.  132,  is  that  used  in  Aramaic 
for  the  purificatory  dipping  connected  with  the 
ritual  of  the  Red  Heifer  (Levy,  Chalddischts  Wor- 
terbuch,  p.  312,  «.«.).  It  seems,  then,  at  least 
possible  tnat  Muhammad  had  in  mind  some  snch 
process,  and  not  either  baptism  or  dyeing.  That 
the  oldest  exegetical  tradition  should  be  in  error 
is  not  surprising.  The  earliest  interpreters  of  the 
Qur'an  were  evidently  as  far  from  a  genuine  oral 
tradition  goin^  back  to  Muhammad  himself  as 
were  the  translators  of  the  LXX  from  a  tradition 
going  back  to  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

LrruuTUKB.  — Wellhausea,  Reate  arabischen  Heideniumi*^ 
Berlin,  1887  ;  Lane-Poole,  Saladin  and  the  Fall  <^  ths  Eitigdom 
of  JtruMLlem,  London,  1898  ;  alBiruni,  Chronology  of  Ancient 
Satioju,  tr.  Sacbau,  LoDdoD,  1379 ;  John,  Marqaess  of  Bute, 
The  BUesing  o/  the  Waters  on  the  Eve  o/  the  Epiphany,  London, 
1901 ;  Michell,  Egyptian  Calendar,  London,  1900 ;  Krehl, 
•  Ueber  die  Koranifche  Lehre  Ton  der  Predestination,'  in  SSGW, 
hist.-phil.  Klaase,  July  1st,  1870 ;  Levy,  Chalddischee  Worttr- 
buch,  Leiprig,  1886.  D.  B.  MACDONALD. 

BAPTISM  (Polynesian). — A  rite  closely  resem- 
bling baptism  has  been  observed  in  some  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  The  best-known  custom  is 
that  of  New  Zealand.  For  five  days  after  the  birth 
of  a  child  both  the  mother  and  the  infant  are  tabu, 
and  remain  in  a  sacred  hou.se.  The  women  of  the 
neighbourhood  then  assemble  and  give  the  child  ita 
first  name,  meanwhile  dipping  a  twig  in  water  and 
sprinkling  the  infant  with  it.  Some  months  later, 
at  the  feast  of  the  giving  of  the  (second)  name,  th<j 
tohtmga  (priest)  dips  a  twig  in  water  and  sprinkl'jS 
the  ohild  i  head,  uttering  formulas  in  an  arch  lic 
and   pnwWoally  unintelligible  dialect,   the  woida 


varying  according  to  sex.  In  the  uortliern  island 
of  New  Zealand  the  child  was  not  sprinkled,  but 
was  immersed.  In  both  islands  the  infant  w  as  dedi- 
cated to  Tu,  the  god  of  war,  and  the  motlier  was 
forbidden  to  see  the  ceremony,  although,  on  rare 
occasions,  young  people  were  allowed  to  be  present. 
An  additional  baptism  was  also  performed  when  a 
boy  reached  the  age  of  eight,  that  he  might  become 
strong  and  manly.  In  the  Fiji  Islands  the  first  bath 
of  a  cnild  was  celebrated  with  a  feast,  although  this 
is  hardly  baptism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at 
least  an  approach  to  baptism  in  the  custom  observed 
in  the  island  of  Rotuma,  by  which  the  chief  rubbed 
the  face,  gums,  and  lips  of  the  newborn  child  with 
a  mixture  of  sea-water  and  coconut  oil ;  while  in 
the  island  of  Uvea  the  birth  of  an  infant  was  cele- 
brated with  a  feast,  at  which  the  child's  head  was 
sprinkled  with  water.  The  ceremony  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  removal  of  the  tabu  which  rests  upon 
the  newborn  child. 

LmKATiTEB.  —  Wait2  -  Gerland,  Anthropologie  der  Jfatur- 
vblker,  vi.  131-133  ^Leipng,  187S);  Ploss,  Dot  Kind',  L  26S 
(Leipzig,  1884) ;  Reville,  Lei  ReligionM  deepeuptee  non-civ%ii$ij, 
IL  Ut  (Paria,  1883).  Loms  H.   GRAY. 

BAPTISM  (Teutonic).— The  practice  of  sprirn- 
ling  children  with  water  shortly  after  birth,  as 
found  among  many  aboriginal  races,  prevailed  also 
among  the  'Teutons  in  heathen  times.  In  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D.  the  famous  physician  Galen  had  learned 
that  it  was  their  custom  to  immerse  the  infant 
directly  after  birth  in  cold  river-water ;  and  about 
the  same  period,  as  well  as  later,  it  is  recorded  by 
Greek  writers  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhine 
country,  who  are  designated  Celts,  but  who  were 
unquestionably  Teutons,  employed  the  river  as  a 
test  of  legitimacy,  immersmg  all  their  infanta 
therein  in  the  belief  that  the  illegitimate  woald 
sink.  Unfortunately  our  authorities  for  the 
southern  Teutons,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  those 
for  the  northern,  yield  no  evidence  regarding  this 
primitive  rite,  the  reason  being  that  those  authori- 
ties date  almost  entirely  from  Christian  times, 
when  Christian  baptism  had  become  the  general 
custom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  finds 
frequent  mention  in  the  Icelandic  sagas  and  the 
Eddie  poetry.  It  is  there  spoken  of  as  ausa  vatni, 
'  to  sprmkle  with  water,'  and  in  the  sources  it  is 
clearly  discriminated  from  skira,  'to  cleanse,'  'to 
baptize '  in  the  Christian  sense. 

'The  writings  in  which  the  expression  occurs 
belong  in  all  likelihood  to  the  Christian  period, 
but  the  people  spoken  of  as  actually  observing  the 
practice  were  certainly  pagans  (cf.  K.  Maorer, 
Wasserweihe,  6  ff. ).  The  custom  probably  took  its 
rise  in  religious  ceremonial.  By  the  Teutons,  as 
by  many  other  races,  water  was  thought  to  be  the 
habitat  of  supernatural ,  and  especially  of  beneficent, 
powers,  and  the  act  of  suffusion  therefore  brought 
the  child  under  the  influence  of  these.  Hence 
the  claim  of  the  master-magician  in  the  HAvamdl 
(v.  158) :  'This  I  uin  make  sure  when  I  suffuse  a 
man-child  with  water — he  shall  not  fall  when  he 
fights  in  the  host;  no  sword  shall  bring  him  low.' 
The  rite  wp.d  performed  by  the  child's  father,  or  by 
one  near  of  kin,  or  by  some  person  of  standing  with 
whom  t'le  father  was  socially  on  familiar  terms. 

IntiTuately  connected  with  this  initiation  by 
water  was  the  act  of  naming  the  child.  Both 
ceremonies,  in  fact,  were  performed  at  the  same 
tiuie  by  one  and  the  same  person,  and  between 
*,he  infant  and  the  name-giver  there  was  thus 
constituted  a  special  bond  of  union,  which  WEkS 
of  life-long  duration,  and  was  signalized  by  the 
name-giver's  bestowing  a  gift  upon  the  ohud  at 
the  ceremony  itself.  Ci  connexion  with  the  birth 
of  Harald  GrAfeld,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that 
'  Eirikr  and  Gunnhild  had  a  son  whom  Haraldr 
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Haarfager  snSiued  with  water,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name,  ordaining  that  be  ghoold  be  king 
aft«r  his  father  Eirik  {Heimikringla,  ed.  F. 
Jdnsson,  i.  161).  In  virtae  of  this  act  of  naming, 
which  counted  as  the  first  legal  transaction  relative 
to  the  child,  the  latter  acquired  its  status,  so  to 
speak,  as  a  human  being,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  legal  union  of  consanguinity.  Hence,  while 
initiation  by  water  was  in  the  first  instance  a 
religious  function,  the  giving  of  the  name  was 
a  legal  one  ;  as  both  were  performed  by  the  same 
individual,  however,  the  former  soon  acquired  a 
legal  significance  likewise.  So  long  as  a  cnUd  had 
not  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  suffusion,  its 
life  was  as  fully  at  the  father's  disposal  as  tliat 
of  a  child  who  had  taken  no  nourishment ;  he 
might  expose  it,  or  even  kill  it.  After  suffusion, 
however,  the  child  enjoyed  the  full  legal  protection 
involved  in  consanguinity.  This  legal  provision 
still  remained  in  force  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Northern  Teutons  even  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  when  baptism  had  superseded 
the  older  rite  ;  according  to  the  earlier  Norwegian 
law,  indeed,  the  murder  of  an  unbaptized  child 
was  much  more  leniently  dealt  with  than  that  of 
one  who  had  been  baptized.  This  distinction  was 
not  abolished  till  king  Magnus  Erlingsson  altered 
the  law  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century. 
The  provincial  codes  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  still 
retain  traces  of  this  ancient  heathen  point  of  view. 
Even  when  the  slayer  was  a  stranger,  i.e.  a  person 
other  than  the  parents,  a  much  more  moderate 
wergeld  was  exacted  by  Swedish  law  if  the  victim 
was  still  a  heathen,  i.e.  unbaptized.  Similar 
enactments  are  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Prankish  codes. 

In  the  legislation  of  the  Southern  Teutons,  no 
doubt,  it  was  the  ceremony  of  naming  rather  than 
that  of  baptism  that  gained  prominence  as  the 
function  which  brought  the  child  under  the  higher 
protection  of  the  law.  From  this  circumstance 
it  is  inferred  by  Maurer  that  the  rite  of  initiation 
by  water  was  not  of  Teutonic  origin  at  all,  but 
wu  adopted  from  the  Christian  peoples  with 
whom  the  Northern  Teutons  came  into  contact 
upon  the  islands  of  the  Western  Sea.  Bearing 
in  mind,  however,  the  genuinely  Teutonic  principle, 
still  firmly  rooted  among  many  Teutonic  peoples, 
that  baptism  invests  the  child  with  a  higher 
legal  status,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  through- 
out practically  the  entire  Teutonic  race  a  child's 
right  of  inheritance  first  becomes  operative  at 
its  baptism — regulations  never  found  among  non- 
Teutonic  peoples — we  feel  that  Maurer's  con- 
tention is  untenable.  The  circumstance  that 
among  the  Southern  Teutons  the  ceremony  of 
naming,  as  marking  the  child's  entrance  into  his 
higher  legal  rights,  took  the  leading  place,  and  that, 
further,  this  ceremony  was  fixed  for  the  ninth  day 
after  birth,  goes  rather  to  show  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  practice  of  naming  the  child  and  pre- 
senting him  in  the  temple  on  the  dies  lustncus. 

Ljtbraturs. — K.  Maurer,  'ITber  die  Wasserweihe  dea  ger- 
maniscbeD  Hcidentuma'  {Abhand.  d.  k.  liayr.  Akad.  der  W\&».. 
01.  1.  vol.  IV.  pt.  iii.,  Munich,  188(1) ;  K.  Mullenhoff.  Deutsche 
AtUrtumtkunde,  iv.  314,  632ff.  (litrlin,  ItfiiO);  H.  Pfannen- 
schmid,  Da»  Wtihwasier  im  heidnUchen  u.  cttri*itlii-hen  Cxdtut 
fHanover,  ISflfl) ;  W.  Maonhardt,  Gertnani.uhe  itythen 
(Berlin,  1868),  810  S.  ;  J.  Grimm,  DtuUdu  HechUaitertumer  * 
(Uiplig,  1889),  1.830  a.  E.  MOQK. 

BAPTISM  BY  BLOOD. —Two  uses  of  the 
expression  '  baptism  by  blood '  must  be  dis- 
tinguished:  (1)  a  literal  use  as  applied  to  the 
practices  of  pre-Christian  and  ethnic  religion,  and 
(2)  a  metaphorical  use,  denoting  the  suflerings  of 
Christian  martyrs. 

(1)  Literal  use. — AmonK  all  i)rimitive  races  the 
blood  of  beasts  or  of  men  plays  an  important  part  in 


religious  ceremonies.  In  the  East  especially  it 
had  peculiar  purgative  and  propitiatory  properties 
ascrioed  to  it,  as  being  the  seat  and  vehicle  of  life. 
The  ancient  Arabs  sprinkled  blood  to  lay  evil 
spirits  (cf.  Wellhansen,  Eeste  arab.  Heidentum^, 
127),  and  a  similar  act  was  observed  in  Vedic 
ritual  (cf.  Hillebrandt,  Vedische  Op/er  und  Zauber, 
176,  179).  Hebrew  notions  concerning  blood  were 
so  far  spiritualized  that  there  is  only  one  instance 
in  the  OT  (1  K  22^*)  which  can  properly  be  described 
as  indicating  a  merely  superstitious  or  magical 
use  of  blood  (cf.  Hastinjrs'  DB  i.  257,  s.v.  'Bath, 
Bathing').  For  its  emijloyment  in  Jewish  cere- 
monial see  separate  artt.  COVENANT,  Purifica- 
tion, Sacrifice.  Hellenic  ritual  is  not  without 
examples  of  cathartic  sprinkling  of  blood  (cf. 
ApoUonius  Rhod.  Argonaut,  iv.  704  f.  ;  ^Eschylus, 
Eum.  282  f.),  and  in  the  Roman  Lupercalia  there 
was  a  piacular  use  of  dog's  and  goat's  blood  (cf. 
Warde  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  311).  But  it 
was  probably  at  a  somewhat  late  date  and  under 
the  influence  of  prevailing  Eastern  cults  that  the 
practice  of  immersion  in  blood,  resulting  in  moral 
cleanness,  was  brought  into  the  Empire.  In  the 
Taurobolium  and  Criobolium  (Haemobolium,  cf. 
Orelli's  CIL,  No.  2334)  the  worshipper,  issuing 
drenched  with  blood  of  bull  or  ram  from  the  pit 
over  which  the  beast  had  been  slaughtered,  was 
regarded  as  being  cleansed  from  his  sins  and  ready 
for  eternity  (cf.  '  taurobolio  criobolioque  renatus 
in  seternum,'  Berlin  CIL  vi.  510).  See  separate 
artt.  Criobolium,  Great  Mother,  Taurobolium. 
For  savage  rites  of  purification  by  blood-sprinkling, 
cf.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis  Attis  Osiris,  261  ;  and  for 
Scandinavian  and  German  parallels,  cf.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mythologies,  i.  45 ;  and  U.  Jahn,  Op/er- 
gebrduche,  31.     Cf.  also  p.  372''. 

(2)  Metaphorical  use. — In  the  Christian  Church 
allusion  is  very  early  made  to  a  baptism  by  blood 
in  connexion  with  martyrdom.  Polycarp  (A.D. 
156),  who  stripped  himself  of  his  garments  at 
the  stake,  may  very  well  have  wished  to  signify 
by  so  doing  a  preparation  for  baptism  by  blood 
and  fire ;  and  although  the  action  seems  to  have 
been  unusual  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Lucian,  who  in  his  de  nwrte  Peregrini  describes 
Peregrinus  as  making  a  similar  preparation  for 
death,  it  was  probably  not  the  first  time  that  a 
Christian  martyr  tried  to  carry  out  in  his  own 
person  the  prophecy  of  Mk  10^  (cf.  H.  V.  Stewart, 
Invocation  of  Saints,  54,  55).  The  germ  of  the 
idea  that  death  for  Christ  had  the  effect  of  baptism, 
viz.,  remission  of  sin,  is  found  in  Melito  of  Sardis 
(c.  170  A.D.),  who  in  an  extant  fragment  (ed.  Otto, 
xii.)  says  that  two  things  confer  forgiveness  of  sins, 
viz.,  baptism  and  suffering  for  Christ.  Hermas 
(Pastor,  iii.,  Simil.  9,  §  20)  says  much  the  same  : 
'  Omnium  eorum  deleta  sunt  delicta,  quia  propter 
nomen  Filii  Dei  mortem  obierunt.' 

But  the  first  definite  mention  of  baptism  by 
blood  in  Christian  literature  is  probably  a  passage 
in  the  Passio  S.  Perpetuce  (A.D.  202)  :  'a  sanguine 
ad  sanguinem  ah  obstetrice  ad  retiarium  lotura 
post  partum  secundo  baptismo'  [Passio  S.  Per- 
petuce, 118).  To  about  the  same  date  may  be 
assigned  the  de  Baptismo  of  Tertullian,  who  says  : 
'  est  quidem  nobis  etiain  secundum  lauacrum,  unura 
et  ipsum,  sanguinis  .scilicet,  de  ^uo  doniinus,  habeo, 
inquit,  baptismo  tingui,  cum  lam  tiiictus  fuisset' 
{de  Baptismo,  16,  cf.  Lupton's  ed.  ad  he). 

The  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
baptism  made  by  Tertullian  in  tliis  pa-ssage  and 
elsewhere  is  maintained  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  de  Rebaptismo,  and  by  Cyprian,  who  says  {de 
Exhort.  Martyr,  \nail.  3)  that  the  first  baptism 
(by  water)  gives  remission  of  sins,  while  the 
second  (by  blood)  gives  union  with  God  and  i 
or  the  final  victory  of  God  and  Christ. 
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Origen  holds  that  baptism  by  blood  excludes 
the  possibility  of  sin,  and  ventures  to  assert  its 
superiority  over  baptism  by  water  [Horn,  in  Jud. 
vii.  473  J  of.  Redepenning,  Origenes,  ii.  28). 

These  notions,  struck  out  under  stress  of  per- 
secution, were  taken  up  in  times  of  peace  by  later 
writers,  e.g.  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Gennadius,  and 
became  the  established  teaching,  until  finally 
scholastic  divinity  definitely  adopted  the  scheme  of 
baptUmum  sanguinis  aquce  flaminis  (sc.  spiritus 
sancti)  (cf.  Thomas  Aq.  Summa,  p.  iii.,  q.  xi.  xii. , 
where  baptism  by  blood  is  assigned  a  higher  place 
than  the  other  two). 

It  is  doubtless  possible  to  regard  the  expression 
baptism  by  blood,  fire,  tears  as  merely  rhetorical 
(so  DCA  I.  169,  s.v.  'Baptism');  but  Hagenbach 
(History  of  Christian  Doctrine^,  i.  286)  points  out 
that  the  parallel  between  the  efficacy  of  water  and 
blood  rests  upon  the  antithesis  which  the  Fatliers 
desired  to  maintain  between  man's  free  will  and 
the  influence  of  Divine  Grace.  In  baptism  by 
water  man  appears  as  a  passive  recipient ;  in 
baptism  by  blood  he  contributes  something  of  hig 
own. 

LiTEEATtmB.  —  H.  Dodwell,  Dissert  atUmea  Cyprianicm 
Bremen,  1690;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis  Attis  Osiris,  London, 
1907  ;  F.  W.  Gass,  '  Das  christliche  Jlartyrtum  in  den  ersten 
Jahrhunderten '  in  ZeiUchrift  fiir  die  kistorische  Theologie, 
Gotha,  1859;  Grimm.  Ucu'tschr  Mythulogie*,  Berlin,  1S75 ; 
Hagenbach,  Histori/  o/  Christian  Doctrine^  (Eng.  tr.,  Edin- 
burjjh,  ISSO) ;  U.  Jalin,  Die  d^utschen  Ojiferqebra-uche,  Breslau, 
18ii4 ;  J.  M.  Lupton,  Tertullian  de  Baptisnw,  Cambrid[;e, 
1908 ;  H.  F.  Stewart,  Doctrina  Romanensitim  de  Invocations 
Sanctorum,  London,  1907.  H.  F.  STEWART. 

BAQILANI.— Baqilani  (tA.H.  403  =  a.d.  1012) 
was  initiated  into  the  system  of  orthodox  theology 
associated  with  the  Ash'arites — so  named  from  the 
founder  of  the  scliool— by  his  teacher  Mugahid,  a 
pupil  of  Ash'ari  himself  (t  A.H.  324  =  A.D.  035)  and 
Bahili  (tA.H.  327  =  A.D.  93S).  The  aim  of  this 
school  was  to  safeguard  the  doctrines  of  the  Qur'an 
against  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  Mu'ta- 
zuites,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  con- 


ciliatory attitude  towards  the  claims  of  reason  and 
the  philosophy  which  contended  for  the  rational 
interpretation  of  the  Qur'an  and  the  exclusion  of 
all  its  irrational  elements.  Baqilani,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the  two 
conflicting  parties,  was  regarded  by  some  as  simply 
a  Mu'tazilite,  i.e.  a  rationalist  and  an  infidel,  out 
the  majority  saw  in  him  the  champion  of  orthodoxy 
among  the  Ash'arites.  His  whole  active  life  was 
given  to  his  polemic  against  the  liberalism  of  the 
Mu'tazilites.  That  he  had  a  potent  influence  upon 
Muslim  theology  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
his  opinions  are  cited  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
al-Ghazali  (t  A.  H.  505  =  A.  D.  1 1 1 1 ),  the  greatest  theo- 
logian of  Islam,  and  his  teacher  jnwaini  (t  A.H.  478 
=  A.D.  1085),  by  ibn  Taimlya  (t  A.H.  728  =  A.D. 
1327)  in  his  Letters  (Cairo,  1323),  p.  62,  by  Qushgi 
(tA.H.  879=A.D.  1474)  in  his  Commentary  on  Tusrs 
(tA.H.  672  =  A.D.  1273)  'System  of  Doctrine,' 
(Tagrid),  Treatise  ii.,  '  Inquiry  concerning  the  will,' 
and  by  many  others.  Baqilani's  system  is  prac- 
tically that  of  Ash'ari  (see  AL-Ash'arI,  p.  Ill), 
although  he  certainly  grafted  several  philosophical 
doctrines  upon  the  orthodox  theology,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  atoms,  the  doctrine  of  empty  space,  the 
idea  that  the  will  (especially  in  God)  abhors  the 
contrary  of  the  thing  willed,  and  that  one  accident 
cannot  become  the  substratum  of  a  second.  The 
extant  dicta  of  Baqilani,  however,  are  too  meagre 
to  substantiate  any  further  differences  of  note. 

All  we  know  of  his  external  life  is  that  he  was 
bom  in  humble  circumstances,  his  father  being  a 
greengrocer  in  Basra,  and  that  he  held  the  office  of 
a  judge  in  the  same  city.  From  the  latter  fact 
comes  the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known,  viz., 
JCadi  Abu  Bakr,  but  his  full  name  was  Abu  Bakr 
Ahmed  ibn  Ali  ibn  at-Taiyib  al-Baqilani. 

M.    HORTEN. 

BARASHNUM,  BARESHNUM.— See  PUM- 
fication  (Parsi). 
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Breton  (E.  Anwtl),  p.  412. 
Irish  (Douglas  Hyde),  p.  414. 


Welsh  (E.  Anwyl),  p.  416. 


BARDS  (Breton).— Though  the  Breton  tongne 
is  closely  related  to  Welsh,  the  history  of  Breton 
poetry  is  far  more  meagre  than  that  of  Wales. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  Brittany  the  ruling 
classes  and  those  sections  of  the  community  that 
had  literary  interests  turned,  even  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  to  the  French  tongue  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  literary  wants.  The  result  was  that 
in  mediieval  times  there  appears  to  have  been  in 
Brittany  no  powerful  and  clearly  estaMished  liter- 
ary tradition,  carried  on  by  professional  or  semi- 
professional  bards,  as  there  was  in  Wales;  while, 
in  later  times,  there  was  no  popular  demand  for 
native  poetry  except  when  it  was  of  a  purely 
popular  kind  (such  as  the  ballads  called  Gwerziou 
and  Soniou),  or  took  the  form  of  religious  drama. 
Count  Hersart  de  la  Villemarqu6,  in  his  zeal  for  his 
native  land,  imagined  that  in  mediieval  Brittany  a 
body  of  heroic  poetry  had  flourished  ;  but  there  are, 
unfortunately,  nowhere  to  be  found  any  traces  of 
such  poetry.  Nor  have  we  in  the  case  of  Breton, 
as  we  have  in  the  case  of  Welsh,  marked  evidences 
of  that  linguistic  conservatism  which  tends  to  keep 
the  literary  tongne  distinct  from  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  a  people.  Breton  has  far  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  colloquial  language  than  Welsh, 
and  it  approaches  nearer  in  many  respects  to  some 
•f  the  Southern  Wekb  dialects  than  to  the  Welsh 


literary  tongue.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the 
view  that  Chretien  de  Troyes  derived  his  Arthurian 
material  and  nomenclature  from  Brittany  is  that, 
apart  from  popular  folklore,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  Arthurian  literary  cycle  in  mediceval  Brittany 
at  all  ;  and  the  other  British  heroes,  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  Arthur,  do  not  appear  even  to  have 
been  known  in  Brittany  ;  while  in  Wales,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  the  leading  heroes  both  of 
prose  and  of  verse  narrative.  In  Wales  the  centres 
of  the  bardic  system  were  the  courts  of  the  princes, 
but  in  Brittany  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
of  any  systematic  princely  patronage  given  to 
Breton  poetry.  As  M.  Loth  of  Rennes  says,  there 
is  no  continuous  Breton  text  of  any  kind  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  language  cer- 
tainly was  written  before  then,  since  we  have 
Breton  glosses  and  Breton  proper  names  in  writing ; 
so  that  it  is  all  the  more  strange,  if  Brittany  had  a 
flourishing  literature  in  Breton,  that  there  should 
be  in  existence  no  single  fragment  of  it.  In  hia 
Chrettomathie  bretonne  M.  Loth  says  : 

*  After  having  invaded  all  the  coasts  of  the  Armorican  pen- 
insula from  the  Couesnon  to  the  Loire,  after  having  had  the 
upper  hand  in  the  old  dioceses  of  Dol,  Saint-Malo,  Saint-Brieuc, 
!>'  u'liier,  L^on.  Cornouailles,  and  Vannes  on  the  Nantes  coast, 
antl  in  the  inti-'riur  havinLj  comnienced  U)  cross,  from  the  8th  to 
the  9th  cent.,  even  the  Vdaine  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Redoo, 
Bietoa  la  found,  alter  tba  U-12tb  cent.,  suddenly  Uiruit  bMk 
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towards  tbe  West,  and  from  thi^  prri'^d  it  nrcupies  atmogt  the 
Baine  area  as  it  does  to-day.  The  alliances  of  Hreton  chiefs  with 
Frencli  taiiiilieH,  whether  of  French  Brittany  or  of  France  itself, 
or  of  the  Anj^Io-Noriuaji  .lone,  were  not  slu'.v  to  make  French  the 
lan(;uai:e  of  the  ari-^1  xn-.r-y  and  the  instrument  of  intellectual 
cnUure,  even  in  the  Urtton-si>eakine  zone.  The  most  ancient 
texts  in  raediaival  lJrel4in  bear  witness  to  this  :  they  are  almost 
all  translations  or  imitations  from  the  French  ;  they  are  entirely 
penetrated  with  French  words.' 

M.  Loth  shows  how  Breton  was,  even  in  medieval 
times,  relei,'ated  to  a  lower  jilat'e.  Yet,  as  he  points 
out,  we  .should  not  be  jnstilied  in  thinlvin^,'  that  there 
liad  never  lieen  in  Brittany  furh  a  thing  as  Breton 
culture  or  Breton  literature.  He  ar^'ues  quite  justly 
that  the  very  existence  up  to  the  16th  cent,  of  the 
complicated  Breton  system  of  versification  implies 
a  literarj'  period  during  which  that  system  was 
evolved;  such  a. system,  whicli,  he  says,  has  features 
in  common  with  the  versification  of  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, implies  the  existence  at  one  time  of  a  school  of 
bards  or  wandering  Breton  poets  (tronvircs  bretons). 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  Breton  metres 
bear  far  fewer  traces  of  professional  elaboration 
than  do  those  of  Wales.  In  this  case  M.  Loth  is 
inclined  to  explain  the  complete  disappearance  of 
the  older  body  of  poetry  by  the  very  limited  circle 
to  wliich  it  appealed  or  the  oral  character  of  its 
transmission.  The  significant  fact  for  all  students 
of  Celtic  influences  on  French  mediaeval  literature 
is  that  not  a  line  of  Breton  mediaeval  literature 
exists  before  the  15th  century.  How  meagre  the 
remnants  of  Breton  poetrj'  are,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Wales,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list 
of  the  fragments  and  portions  of  Middle  Breton 
poetry  from  the  15th  and  subsequent  centtiriesthat 
nave  come  down  to  us  : 

(1)  A  Breton  fragment  in  the  farce  of  >T.  Pathelin  (Ijoth,  RCel 
W.  451,  V.  225).  (2)  A  score  of  quite  nuitilatcd  verses,  prohably 
in  the  Vannes  dialect  and  of  the  end  of  tlie  I5th  cent,  (published 
by  Loth,  ib,  viii.  161).  (3)  A  metrical  life  of  .St.  Nonn,  the  mother 
of  St.  David,  in  the  form  of  a  Mystery  play  (piiblisheil  in  18.37  by 
the  Abb6  Sionnet,  with  a  translation  by  the  Breton  prammarian 
and  lexicOKrajther.  Le  (Jonidee,  and  by  M.  Ernault,  i7<.  viii.  23Uff.). 
The  only  source  of  this  mystery  is  a  MS  in  the  Bibli(<ltii<pie  Na- 
tionale  of  the  15th  century.  The  story  is  that  of  the  I  ..tin  Life 
0/ St.  Daind  dramatized.  The  scene  is  laid  mainly  in  Wales,  but 
an  attempt  is  mafle  to  localize  some  feature.s  of  tlie  story  in 
Brittany,  such  as  the  burial  of  St.  Nonn  at  Dirinon. 

From  the  Itith  cent,  onwards  the  chief  com- 
positions written  in  Breton  have  been  Mystery 
plays,  which  show  unmistakably  the  influence  of 
French  models. 

In  1630  there  was  published  Le  Grand  Mynt^re  de  Jinu,  of 
which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Bihlioth^que  Nalionale.  From  the 
endence  of  lanKuaire,  M.  Loth  believes  that  this  Mystery  was 
written  about  the  date  of  its  jtublication.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Morlaix  in  l(j22  by  Georires  AUienne.  M.  Loth 
points  out  that  the  edition  followed  by  the  Breton  translator  is 
that  of  Arnoul  Gresban,  or  rather  that  of  Jean  Michel,  played  at 
Angers  in  1486,  and  soon  afterwards  printed  bv  V^rard.  The 
■anie  book  also  contains  a  lireton  version  of  the  Trannititv  Beata 
Maria;  (Treinenvan  an  ytron  guerchett  Maria),  the  Fifteen  Joys 
of  Mary  {Pemzec  teuriirz  Maria),  and  the  Li/e  of  Man  {R\ihez 
mabden).  For  the  two  latter  there  are  no  known  French 
originals.  Another  Hreton  Mystery,  which  was  published  in  the 
16th  cent,  and  afterwards  in  the  17th,  was  he  My^ti'rc  de  Sainte 
Barbe,  The  first  edition  was  published  in  l.^.'w,  and  the  second 
In  1647.     The  former  was  printed  at  Paris  for  Bernard  de  Leau, 

Erinter  of  Morlaix  (see  '  Biblio^aphie  des  traditions  et  de  la 
tt^rature  populaire  de  la  Bretagne '  [p|>.  315-316],  by  H.  Gaidoz 
and  Paul  Stibillot,  published  at  Paris(18.si]a3an  extract  from  the 
RCer).  This  Mystery  has  been  reprinted  after  the  l,''i57  edition, 
with  the  variant  readin(^s  of  the  1647  edition,  by  a  distintjuished 
Breton  scholar,  M.  E.  Ernault,  professor  at  the  Facult\  of  Letters 
of  Poitiers  (.N'anles,  Soci6c^  des  bibliophiles  bretons,  l,ss.'i).  This 
drama  is  suhsLantially  the  same  as  the  printed  French  drama  of 
the  same  name,  but  M.  l/yxh  shows  that  there  are  differences 
between  the  two  plays  sutliciently  marked  to  Justify  the  supposi- 
tion  that  the  Breton  drama  is  an  adaptation  of  a  French  version 

Karallel  to  that  which  has  been  printed.  Another  Breton 
[ystery  is  The  Mirror  of  Death,  compo.'^ed  in  1619  and  printed 
In  1675,  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis  of  Cnburien.  This  Mystery 
b  in  private  hands,  and  M.  Ix>th  states  that  he  was  able  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  a  portion  of  It  only  thro^l^rh  the  good  offices  of  the  Abb6 
Oorr6  of  Lesneven,  who  transcribed  it. 

In  the  17th  cent,  we  find  also  some  Breton  hymns 
published  by  Tanguy  Gueguen  in  1650,  but  there 
nas  been  no  development  of  hyninology  in  Breton 
comjiarable  for  a  moment  with  that  of  Wales.  In 
the  18th  cent,  the  work  of  adapting  and  copying 


Mystery  plays  was  carried  on  vigorously,  and  we 
have  the  following  among  other  compositions  of 
this  type  : 

(1)  Robert-  le  Liable,  a  Mystery  in  six  acts  and  two  days.  This 
bears  the  date  30th  November  1741.  M.  Loth  shows  it  to  be  of 
French  ori^'in,  but  states  that  it  is  very  dilfeient  from  the  play 
of  'Robert  le  Liable'  in  the  MiracUs  de  Sotre-Vame,  t.  vi. 
(Soci0t6  des  anciens  textes  frani;ais),  and  also  from  the  Mystire 
du  xire  siicle,  published  at  Rouen  in  183U.  (2)  The  Creation 
of  the  World,  'The  oldest  known  MS  of  this  play  was  written  in 
1760,  and  is,  Uke  the  Cornish  Guieans  an  by»  ('  The  Creation  of 
the  World '),  an  imitation  of  the  French.  (3)  The  Tranedy  of 
SI.  A  lexis.  This  was  represented  in  1799,  and  is  a  traiialation 
into  Breton  from  French,  though  its  precise  French  source  is 
not  known.  M.  Loth  points  out  that  it  is  very  different  from 
the  Miracle  play  of  'St.  Alexis'  in  the  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame, 
t.  iii.  p.  282  (SocfSt^  des  anciens  textes  tran^ais). 

The  leading  Breton  poet  of  the  19th  cent,  is 
Luzel  (Franfois-Marie),  who  was  bom  on  6th  June 
ISil  at  Plouaret,  COtes-du-Nord,  on  the  boundary 
of  Lannion  and  Guingamp.  Breton  literature  and 
the  revival  of  Breton  life  in  the  19th  cent,  owe 
probably  more  to  the  work  of  Luzel  than  to  that  of 
any  other  man.  The  Vicomte  Hersan  de  la  ViUe- 
marqu6  (1st  half  of  19th  cent.)  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  call  attention  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  Brittany,  but  his  uncritical  attitude  towards 
popular  Breton  poetry,  which  he  imagined  to  be  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  his  readiness  even  to  alter, 
in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  ideas,  the  text 
of  the  popular  poems  which  he  published,  led  to 
a  reaction.  Luzel,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed 
the  true  scientific  as  well  as  the  poetic  spirit  of  his 
age,  and  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  basing 
tlieory  on  ascertained  concrete  fact.  It  is  to  his 
zeal  that  we  owe  the  collection  of  numerous  copies 
of  Mystery  plays  that  were  scattered  over  Brittany. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  researches  to  plays  ;  he  also 
gathered  together  a  considerable  body  of  popular 
Breton  ballad  poetry,  the  Gwcrziou  Breiz-IzeJ  and 
the  Soniou  Breiz-Izel.  It  is  in  these  simple  popular 
poems  that  we  see  the  true  reflexion  of  the  poetic 
sTiirit  of  Brittany.  Wales  has,  indeed,  in  her 
PcniUion  telyn  a  certain  body  of  popular  poetry, 
but  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  isolated  verses  ; 
and,  by  the  side  of  the  earlier  and  later  traditions 
of  that  poetry  which  is  the  fruit  of  conscious 
personal  skill,  the  popular  poetry  of  Wales  has 
perhaps  not  been  adequately  prized.  In  Wales,  too, 
there  is  a  considerable  ballad  literature,  which  has 
characteristics  that  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
popular  poems  of  Brittany. 

Breton  popular  poetry  has  a  simple  and  artless 
character,  but  its  very  simplicity  gives  it  a  charm 
of  its  own.  It  is  fond  of  those  narrative  and 
dramatic  incidents  which  often  occur  even  in  the 
humbler  life  of  man.  It  has  various  moods,  but  the 
graver  and  sadder  strain  of  a  life  of  toil  pre- 
dominates. This  poetry  is  especially  interesting  as 
the  expression  of  a  racial  psychology  that  has  been 
in  close  touch  with  Nature  through  hard  toil  on 
land  and  sea,  and  which  has  had,  moreover,  a  life 
far  away  from  that  of  the  great  centres  of  the 
wider  world.  In  spite  of  the  close  kinship  of  the 
Welsh  and  Breton  tongues,  the  Welsh  and  Breton 
types  of  mind  are  at  the  present  day  in  many 
respects  very  different.  The  Breton  mind  is  con- 
servative, the  Welsh  mind  is  progressive  ;  Brittany 
is  the  great  Roman  Catholic  stronghold  of  France, 
Wales  is  the  great  Nonconformist  stronghold  of 
Southern  Britain.  The  individualistic  as  well  as 
the  collective  movements  of  the  19th  cent,  have 
met  with  a  hearty  response  in  Wales  j  and  the 
industrial  problems  of  the  age  are  nowhere  more 
keenly  felt  than  in  some  of  the  populous  centres  of 
Wales.  The  spirit  of  competition  has  pervaded 
even  her  literary  sphere.  Yet  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
the  growth  at  the  present  day  of  a  certain  rap- 
prochement between  Wales  and,  Brittany,  which  is 
proving  a  stimulus  to  Breton  literature  and  to 
Breton  institutions.     One  feature  of  this  ni/>proeA«- 
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ment  has  been  the  exchange  of  visits  at  the  National 
Eisteddfod  of  Wales  and  the  Celtic  festivals  of 
Brittany  by  delegates  from  the  two  countries.  In 
these  visits  the  Marquis  de  I'Estourbeillon,  M. 
Fustec,  M.  le  GoflSc,  and  M.  Jatfrennou,  one  of 
the  ablest  living  poets  of  Brittany,  have  taken  an 
active  part.  To  M.  le  Goffic  Brittany  owee  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  active  part  which  he  has 
taken  in  the  publication  of  Breton  ballads,  and  the 
stimulus  which  these  have  been  to  the  further  com- 
position of  those  simple  poems  in  which  the  Breton 
mind  delights. 

LiTBRATCRB. — J.  Loth,  Chreitomathit  BrtUmne,  Ire  partie, 
'  Breton-Armoricain,'  P»riB,  1890  ;  Loxel.  Gweniou  Brexz-lz€l, 
L,  Paris,  1S6S,  ii.  1874,  also  Soniou  Breiz-Iz*l{Poiiies LyTiques\ 
Paris,  1S90,  and  Bepred  Breizad  {Tvujtntrs  Brefon),  with  a  French 
tr.  by  J.  Ha3l6,  Paris,  186fi  ;  Count  Hersart  dela  Villemarqud, 
PoinKv  Bretons  du  Moytli  Age,  Paris  (n.d.),  also  his  BarzfU' 
Breu.  I'aris,  1839,  ^  1846,  8 1887  ;  P.  S6billot  and  Henri  Gaidoi, 
Bibliographie  det  traditions  et  de  la  litUratUTe  populairt 
de  la  Bretagne,  Paris,  1882,  pp.  277-338  [this  bibho^aphy 
is  invaluable  for  the  study  of  all  phases  of  Breton  life) ; 
Loth,  Emigration  breUmne  en  Annorique  du  ve  au  viif  SiicU 
de  notre  ire,  Rennes,  1883;  Anatole  le  Brai.  Le  TMOtrt 
Celtique,  Paris  (n.d.,  but  probably  1905)  [this  work  has  a  most 
valuable  r6sum6  of  the  characteristics  of  Breton  literaturej 


Victor  Tourneor, '  Esquisse  d'une  histoiredes  etudes  celtiques' 
(.Bibl.  de  la  FactiiU  dt  Philos.  et  Lettrei  de  fUniversiU  de  Liige, 
fasc.  XT.),  Lifege,  1906  ;  Keller  and  E.  v.  Seckendorff.  Votks- 


lieder  aue  der  Bretagne,  Tubingen,  1841 ;  Sonvestre,  Lee  der- 
niers  Bretone,  1836,  new  ed.  Paris,  1876 ;  Hartmann  and  L. 
Pfau,  Bretonische  Volkilieder,  Cologne,  1859 ;  Tom  Taylor, 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  Brittany ,  London,  1865  ;  Emaolt,  '  Po^mes 
bretons.  Merlin,  Lez-Breil,  traduits  du  breton  du  Barzaz-Breiz 
en  vers  franvais  {M^moires  de  la  Saciiti  d' Emulation  des  C6te9- 
du-Nord,t.  xix.  [1S81]);  Luzel,  Ds  VAuthenticiU  deschantsdu 
Barzaz-Breiz,  Saint-Brieuo  and  Paris,  1872;  Liebrecht,  art  on 
the  authenticity  of  Banai-Brtix,  In  GGA,  7th  April  1869. 

E.  Anwyl. 

BARDS  (Irish). — The  earliest  poems  of  the 
Irish  bards  are  lost ;  but  although  it  is  not  easy 
to  re-construct  for  ourselves,  with  any  degree  of 
fullness,  the  functions  and  surroundings  of  the 
pre-Christian  poets,  we  are  by  no  means  without 
data  to  attempt  such  re-construction.  We  know, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  poet  was  regarded  as 
possessed  of  powers  sufficiently  supernatural  to 
make  even  princes  tremble  ;  for  with  a  well-aimed 
satire  he  could  raise  boils  and  disfiguring  blotches 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  opponents,  or  even 
do  them  to  death  by  it.  This  belief  continued 
until  the  later  Middle  Ages  ;  and,  even  down  to  the 
days  of  Dean  Swift,  the  Irish  poet  was  credited 
with  the  power  of  being  able  to  rhyme  at  least 
rats  and  vermin  to  death.  Again,  the  early  Irish 
poet  wa.s,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  judge  in  all 
eases  of  tribal  disputes  and  in  other  matters.  He 
was  also,  if  not  a  Druid  himself,  probably  closely 
allied  with  the  Druidic  order ;  and  when  Christi- 
anity superseded  Druidism  in  the  5th  cent.,  the 
mantle  of  Druidic  learning  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  his  shoulders;  and  amid  Christian  times  he 
seems  to  a  large  extent  to  have  continued  the 
Druidic  traditions.  His  verses  prior  to  the  6th  or 
7th  cent,  were  not  rhymed,  but  seem  to  have 
depended  for  their  efiect  upon  diction — a  sort  of 
rli^-thm,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  alliteration. 

The  Irish  memory,  always  very  tenacious,  has 
handed  down  to  us  in  some  of  our  oldest  MSS 
several  verses  said  to  be  the  first  ever  made 
in  Ireland.  These  are  ascribed  to  no  less  a 
person  than  Amergin,  brother  of  Eber,  Ir,  and 
Eremon,  the  three  early  Milesian  conquerors,  sons 
of  Milesius  himself,  to  whom  (or  to  whose  uncle 
Ith)  every  free  Celtic  family  in  Ireland  traces 
itaelf  back  to  this  day,  just  as  the  Teutonic  races 
of  Germany  traced  tlicTiiselves  to  one  of  the  three 
main  stems  that  sprang  from  the  sons  of  Mannua, 
whose  father  was  the  god  Tuisco.  These  verses  of 
Amergin,  like  all  other  very  early  Irish  poems 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  composed  in  a  kind 
of  rhetoric  or  unrhymed  outburst,  called  roxg  by 
the   Irish :    and   there  can    be  little  doubt  that 


they  were  handed  down  from  grandfather  to  father 
and  from  father  to  son,  perhaps  for  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  Irish  Celts  became  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing,  which  they  probably  did 
in  the  3rd  cent.,  when,  having  become  acquainted 
with  letters  through  the  Komnnized  Britons,  they 
invented  for  themselves  their  curious  O-jani  alpha- 
bet. As  it  has  always  been  the  belief  of  the  Gaels 
that  these  verses  or  Amergin's  were  the  earliest 
ever  composed  in  Ireland,  it  may  very  well  be  that 
they  actually  do  represent  the  oldest  surviving 
lines  in  the  vernacular  of  any  country  in  Europe 
except  Greece  alone : 

*  I  am  the  wind  wUeh  breathes  apoa  tlM  tM, 

I  am  the  wave  of  the  ocean, 

1  am  the  murmur  of  the  billows, 

I  am  the  ox  of  seven  combats, 

I  am  the  vulture  upon  the  rock, 

1  am  a  beam  of  the  sun, 

I  am  the  fairest  of  plants, 

I  am  a  wild  boar  in  valour, 

I  am  a  salmon  in  the  water, 

I  am  a  lake  in  the  plain, 

1  am  a  word  of  science, 

I  am  a  point  of  the  lanoe  of  battle, 

I  am  the  man  who  creates  in  the  heed  (C«.  ol  mui) 
the  fire  {i.e.  the  thought). 

Who  is  it  that  throws  light  upon  the  meetlDf  on  the 
mountain  (if  not  1)  ? 

Who  aimounces  the  ages  of  the  moon  (if  not  I)t 

Who  teaches  the  place  where  couches  the  sea  (if  not  I)^ ' 
It  is  only  natural  that  D'Arbois  de  JubainvUle, 
whose  translation  of  these  very  difficult  verses  is 
here  given,  should  discern  in  them  a  strong  vein 
of  Pantheism,  which  appears  to  run  through  the 
poem.     It  may,  however,  have  no  such  pregnant 
signification,   and   may  be    merely   a  panegyric, 
couched  in  metaphor,  upon  the  prowess  of  the  singer 
himself.      Another    poem  ascribed   to  the    same 
Amergin  appears  to  be  an  invocation  of  Ireland,  of 
which  he  and  his  brothers  took  possession  for  the 
Milesians.    It  is  unrhymed,  has  a  tendency  towards 
alliteration,  and  shows  a  strongly  marked  leaning 
towards  dissyllabic  diction,  as — 
•  I  Invoke  thee,  Erin, 
Brilliant,  brilliant  sea. 
Fertile,  fertile  hill, 
Wavy,  wavy  wood, 
Flowing,  flowing  stream. 
Fishy,  fishy  lake,'  etc 
The  Irish  annalists  themselves  have  never  been 
agreed  as  to  the  time  when  Amergin  is  supposed 
to  have  sung  these  verses,  some  dating  it  as  far 
back  as  1700  B.C.,  and  others  placing  it  as  late  as 
800  B.C..     All  that  we  can  say  with  certainty  is 
that  they  are  very  old.     In  like  manner  we  find 
preserved  the  earliest  satire  said  to  have  ever  been 
pronounced  In  Ireland,    and   other  pieces  of  the 
same  nature,  aU  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity 
and  almost  unintelligible,  despite  the  heavy  glosses 
added  to  them  by  the  Irish  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

After  the  general  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  which  was  largely  owing  to  Saint 
Patrick,  who  commenced  his  missionary  labours 
about  the  year  432 — though  there  were  Christians 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  before  his  time — we  find 
the  poets  still  occupying  a  very  high  position.  In 
the  preface  to  the  old  law-book  the  Seaiichut  M6t, 
some  of  whose  tracts  in  their  present  form  cannot, 
says  Jnbainville,  be  later  than  the  close  of  the 
6tn  cent.,  we  read  that  the  Old  Law  had  been 
reduced  to  form  by  the  Irish  poets  long  before  St. 
Patrick's  time.  'Whoever  the  poet  was,'  says 
the  text,  '  who  connected  it  by  a  thread  of  poetry 
before  Patrick,  it  lived  until  it  was  exhibited  to 
Patrick.  The  preserving  shrine  is  the  poetry,  and 
the  Seanchus,  or  Law,  is  what  is  preserved  thereLo.' 
The  tract  itself  begins  thus  : 

'The  Seanchus  of  the  men  of  Erin — what  has  preserved  ttf 
The  joint  memory  of  two  seniors,  the  tradition  from  oos  to 
another,  the  composition  of  poets.' 

Here  it  is  that  we  probably  come  upon  the  raal 
secret  of  the  early  poet's  importance,  which,  as  we 
know,  placed  hiro  next  to  the  prince  and  rendered 
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his  person  sacrosanct.  This  importance  arose  from 
the  fact  that,  in  an  a^'e  wlien  writing  was  not  known 
or  used,  he,  and  he  alone,  possessed  the  power  of 
throwing  law,  history,  and,  above  all,  genealogy, 
into  such  forms  as  could  be  stereotyped  upon  the 
only  material  then  available — the  human  memory. 
We  know  troni  Cnesar  {de  Bell.  Gall.  VI.  xiv.  4) 
that  the  Gaulish  Druids  who  could  write,  and  who 
used  Greek  letters  for  ordinary  purposes,  nevertlie- 
less  refused  to  commit  to  writin'.:  any  of  the  con- 
siderable number  of  verses  which  they  wereobliged 
to  learn.  Coesar  seems  to  think  that  they  did  this 
partly  to  keep  their  lore  a  secret  known  only  to 
themselves,  and  partly  to  strengthen  the  memory 
of  their  disciples.  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  the  Druids'  verses,  in  which,  as  in  the  verses 
of  the  early  Irisli  poets,  laws,  genealogies,  rights, 
and  prohibitions  were  enshrined,  had  had  their 
origin,  in  Gaul  as  in  Ireland,  long  before  the  art 
of  writing  had  been  dill'used,  and  the  priestly  class, 
always  conservative  by  nature,  had  continued  to 
hold  fast  to  tradition,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
their  learning,  but  also  in  their  manner  of  trans- 
mitting it.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  that 
the  Irish  ever  imitated  them  in  this  respect,  or 
showed  any  repugnance  to  committing  to  writing 
their  own  traditional  lore,  so  soon  as  letters  had 
once  become  common  amongst  them. 

The  schools  of  the  Irish  poets  subsisted  for 
generations,  side  by  side  with  the  colleges  of  the 
clergy,  in  Ireland,  but  they  were  perliaps  less 
firmly  localized,  and  showed  a  tendency  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  personalities  of  their  master- 
poets  and  teachers  rather  than  to  particular  locali- 
ties. It  is  also  probable  that  there  may  have  been 
a  certain  amount  of  confusion  when  the  ancient 
Druidic  schools  began  to  break  up  and  disintegrate, 
or  rather  before  the  '  sons  of  learning,'  as  the  Irish 
called  the  students  who  attended  them,  began  to 
specialize  ;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  offices 
01  historian,  judge,  poet,  and  genealogist  were 
not  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another  for 
many  generations.  This  will  be  the  more  readily 
understood  if  we  remember  that  one  of  the  principal 
tasks  of  the  hi.storian  in  early  times  was  to  preserve 
the  tribal  genealogies  upon  which  the  holding  of 
land,  and  indeed  the  entire  tribal  system,  depended. 
But  both  his  history  and  genealogy  were  preserved 
in  a  shrine  of  poetry,  and  whoever  was  master  of 
the  contents  of  this  poetry  became,  naturally  and 
inevitably,  the  judge,  who  alone  was  able,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  tribe 
BJid  the  suits  of  its  individual  members.  Indeed, 
the  office  of  poet  did  once  legally  carry  with  it  the 
office  of  judge  as  well,  according  to  Irish  accounts, 
until  the  reign  of  Conor  Mac  Messa,  shortly  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  He  it  was  who  first  made  a 
law  that  the  office  of  poet  should  not  of  necessity 
carry  with  it  the  office  of  judge  also  ;  for,  says  the 
old  text,  '  poets  alone  had  tlie  power  of  judicature 
from  the  time  that  Aniergin  Wniteknee  (the  son  of 
Milesius  mentioned  above  as  being  the  first  Irish 
poet]  delivered  the  first  judgment  in  Erin.' 

The  profession  of  poet  was  so  popular  in  early 
Ireland,  that  at  one  time,  it  is  saia,  one  third  oif 
the  patrician  families  followed  this  calling.  They 
expected  to  be  supported  by  the  general  public, 
and  terrorized  the  wealthy  with  tlje  threat  of  their 
satire.  They  constituted  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  productive  working  part  of  the  nation, 
and  three  distinct  attempts  were  made  to  get  rid 
of  them  altogether,  the  last  at  the  Synod  of  Drum- 
ceat  in  A.d.  590,  where  their  numbers  were  greatly 
cut  down  and  their  prerogatives  restricted,  though, 
to  counterbalance  tliis,  certain  endowments  of 
land  Wire  apportioned  to  provide  for  their  schools. 
These  institutions  actually  continued,  witli  scarcely 
m  break,   until   the  17th  cent.,   when   those  few 


who  escaped  the  spear  of  Elizabeth  fell  beneath 
the  sword  of  Cromwell.  In  thecie  .schools,  which 
were  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  pre-Christian 
Druidic  foundations,  there  gradually  arose  a  com- 
plete system  of  specialization  in  learning.  There 
still  exist  fragments  of  the  metrical  text-books 
used  in  these  schools,  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (c.  1150)  and  other  MSS,  and  that  they 
date,  partially  at  least,  from  pre-Christian  times 
seems  certain  from  their  prescribing,  amongst  other 
items  of  the  poet's  course,  a  knowledge  of  the 
magical  incantations  called  Tenmlaida,  Imbas 
forusnai,  and  Dichetal  do  chennaibh  na  tuaithe. 
The  poet  was  also  obliged  to  learn  an  incanta- 
tion called  CUnad,  of  which  the  text  says  : 

*  It  is  used  for  finding  out  a  theft :  one  sings  it,  tbftt  is  to  lay, 
through  the  rigtit  fist  on  the  traclc  of  the  stolen  beast  [obserre 
the  antique  aiisumption  that  the  only  kind  of  wealtii  to  be 
stolen  is  cattle],  or  on  the  track  of  the  thief  in  case  the  beast  is 
dead,  and  one  sings  it  three  times  on  the  one  track  or  the  other. 
If,  however,  one  does  not  find  the  track,  one  sings  it  through 
the  right  fist  and  goes  to  sleep  upon  it,  and  in  one's  sleep  the  man 
who  has  brought  it  away  is  clearly  shown  and  made  known,'  etc. 
Another  Citnad  to  be  learned  is  one  which  desires 
length  of  life,  and  is  addressed  to  '  the  Seven 
Daughters  of  the  Sea,  who  shape  the  thread  of  the 
long-lived  children.'  Another  curious  operation 
with  which  the  poet  had  to  make  himself  familiar 
was  the  glam  dichinn,  intended  to  punish  any 
king  or  prince  who  should  refuse  to  a  poet  the 
reward  of  his  poem.     The  poet,  says  the  text, 

*  was  to  fast  upon  the  lands  of  the  king  for  whom  the  po«m 
was  to  be  made  ;  and  the  consent  of  thirty  laymen,  tjiirty 
bishops  [a  Ohristian  touch  added  in  later  times  to  make  the 
passage  pass  muster],  and  thirty  po«ta  should  be  tiad  to  oom- 
pose  the  satire.' 

The  proceedings  were  weird  and  terrifying.  There 
were  seven  grades  of  poets,  of  which  the  ollamh 
[ollav]  was  the  highest,  and  the  whole  seven  were 
to  go, 

*  at  the  rising  of  the  enn,  to  a  hill  which  ihoold  be  situated  at 
the  boundary  of  seven  lands,  and  each  of  them  was  to  turn  hie 
face  to  a  different  land,  and  the  ollamh's  face  was  to  be  turned 
to  the  land  of  the  king  who  was  to  be  satirized,  and  their  baoks 
should  be  turned  to  a  hawthorn  wliich  should  be  growing  on  the 
top  of  a  hill ;  and  the  wind  should  be  blowing  from  the  north  ; 
and  each  man  was  to  hold  a  perforated  stone  and  a  thorn  of  the 
hawthorn  bush  in  his  hand  ;  and  each  man  was  to  sing  a  veree 
of  his  composition  for  the  king,  the  chief  poet  to  take  the  lead 
with  his  own  verse,  and  the  others  in  concert  after  him  with 
theirs  ;  and  each  of  them  should  place  his  stone  and  bis  thorn 
under  the  stem  of  the  hawthorn  ti-ee  ;  and,  If  It  was  they  who 
were  in  the  wrong  in  the  case,  the  ground  of  the  bill  would 
swallow  them  ;  and,  if  it  was  the  king  who  was  In  the  wrong, 
the  ground  would  swallow  him,  and  his  wife,  and  hie  ion,  and 
his  steed,  and  his  robes,  and  bis  bouad,'  eto. 

It  is  evident  that  these  magic  incantations  and 
terrifying  ceremonies  found  amongst  the  remnants 
of  the  poets'  books  are  really  remnants  of  the  pre- 
Christian  teaching  of  the  Druidic  schools,  which 
had  embodied  themselves  in  the  text-books  of  later 
times.  They  show  at  once  the  superstitious  rever- 
ence vrith  which  the  poets  must  have  been  regarded, 
and  the  extreme  antiquity  of  their  schools  and 
text-books ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that 
such  pieces  of  obvious  Paganism  had  their  origin 
after  Ireland  had  been  Christianized. 

The  Irish  poet  was  not  called  a  '  bard '  but  a  file 
(filla).  The  bard  was,  in  comparison  with  him, 
only  a  rhymester ;  and,  though  both  existed  side 
by  side,  there  was  tlie  greatest  disparity  of  status. 
Where  the/ie  received  his  three  cows  for  a  poem, 
the  bard  bore  away  only  a  calf.  The  distinction 
between  the  fiie  and  the  bard  seems  to  have  come 
to  an  end  during  the  long-continued  wars  with  the 
Norsemen,  wlien  much  of  Ireland's  internal  policy 
was  thrown  into  the  meltin<r-pot.  There  were 
seven  orders  oifile,  and  the  highest  hstd  something 
like  a  twelve  years'  course  before  he  attained  his 
degree.  The  bards  were  divided  into  '  free '  and 
'  un-free'  bards.  There  were  eight  classes  of  each, 
and  each  class  was  allotted  by  law  th«  metres 
which  it  was  allowed  to  make  use  of.  A  lower 
class  could  not  use  the  metres  belonging  to  a  higher 
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class.  Whether  the  Celts  invented  rhyme  seems 
open  to  doubt.  Zeuss,  the  father  of  Celtic  learninj;, 
asserts  that  they  did.  One  thing  is  certain  :  we  find 
the  Irish  as  early  as  the  7th  century — that  is,  long 
before  any  other  people  in  Europe  made  use  of  it — 
brin.ifing  rhymed  poetry  to  a  high  pitch  of  per- 
fection. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  by  no 
f)eople  on  the  globe,  at  any  period  of  the  world's 
listory,  was  poetry  so  cultivated  and  so  re- 
munerat«d  as  it  was  in  Ireland  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  even  down  to  the  17th  century.  In  the 
16th  and  following  centuries  the  poets  fell  under 
the  ban  of  the  Englisli  State,  because,  as  Spenser 
puts  it,  their  poems  were  'tending  for  the  most 
parte  to  the  hurte  of  the  English  or  [the]  maynten- 
aunceof  theyreownelewdeliljertye,  they  being  most 
desirous  thereof.'  The  severest  Acts  were  passed 
against  them,  and  numbers  of  them  were  hanged. 
The  present  writer  cannot  recall  a  single  poet 
who  took  the  side  either  of  the  English  invaders 
or  of  the  Reformation.  So  thoroughly  was  all 
indigenous  Irish  civilization  stamped  out  under  the 
Penal  Laws,  that,  by  the  close  of  the  18th  cent., 
there  was  probably  not  a  single  person  living  who 
could  compose  in  any  of  the  400  metres  practised  by 
the  ancient  schools.  A  new  school  of  poetry  arose 
among  the  uidearned,  and  accentual  metres  took 
the  place  of  syllabic  poetry,  and  so  it  continues  to 
this  day. 

Outside  of  its  marvellous  development  of  metric, 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  Irish  poetry  is 
perhaps  its  appreciation  of  nature  in  all  its  moods, 
its  love  of  the  sea,  the  forest,  and  wild  scenery, 
which  it  seems  to  have  developed  long  before  other 
European  literatures. 
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Texte,  3rd  ser.  i.,  Leipzijj,  1891 ;  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic 
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Douglas  Hyde. 
BARDS  (Welsh).— I.  Definition  and  scope  of 
the  term. — In  Welsh  the  modem  form  of  the  term 
for  a  poet  is  bardd  [fW  =  English  soft  th],  but,  at 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  history  of  the  language, 
the  form  was  bard.  In  one  of  the  old  Welsh 
glosses  (8th  or  0th  cent.)  on  Martianus  Capella  the 
word  'epica'  is  glossed  as  bardaul  [  =  mod.  Welsh 
bardd'it].  In  the  Cornish  Vocabulary  (Zeuss-Ebel, 
p.  1070),  '  tubicen '  is  e.\plained  as  bart/i  [th  =  W. 
dd]  hirgorn  ('  the  bard  of  the  long  horn  '),  while  in 
Breton  the  corresponding  form  barz  is  given  in  the 
Catholicon  as  menestrier  ('a  mime').  In  Welsh, 
as  in  Irish,  the  term  '  bard '  preserved  the  meaning 
which  it  had  in  Gaulish.  Posidonius,  quoted  by 
AtheuEBUs  (vi.  49,  p.  246°''*),  refers  to  the  poets  of 
the  Celts  as  /Sdpjoi  (bardoi),  and,  says  that  these 
are  poets  who  utter  praises  with  song.  The  same 
writer,  quoted  by  Strabo  (iv.  4.  4,  p.  197),  speaks 
of  fiipSoi,  oioTfi!  (I'ttes),  and  SpvlSai  {druidai)  as 
'three  tribes'  in  (pu\a)  among  the  Celts,  the 
bards  being  'c.niposers  of  hymns  and  poets' 
{itivi]Tal  (tai  TToiijrai).  Diodorus,  also  (v.  31.  2), 
speaks  of  the  bards  of  the  Gauls  as  '  composers  of 
Bongs'  (jToiip-ai  /j.eXQi'),  while  he  further  states  that 
they  sang,  accompanied  by  instruments  like  lyres, 
praising  some  and  reviling  others.  One  of  these 
instruments  in  use  among  the  Britons,  as  we  learn 
from  Venantius  P'ortunatus,  was  called  cnttn 
(Welsh,  crwth).  It  will  be  seen  from  these  refer- 
ences that  the  bards  appear  to  have  had  a  recognized 
place  in  Celtic  social  life,  and  one  of  the  most 
chAractenstio   festores   of   the    development    of 


poetry  in  Wales  has  been  the  close  association  of 
the  bards  and  their  productions  with  tlie  satis- 
faction of  certain  social  needs  of  a  literary 
character. 

The  existence  of  the  term  'bard'  in  the  same 
form  in  both  the  Goidelic  and  the  Brythonic 
branches  of  the  Celtic  family  shows  that  it  was  in 
use  before  the  separation  of  these  two  branches. 
At  the  same  time  it  can  hardly  have  been  used  as 
a  professional  term  in  the  period  of  Italo-Celtic 
unity  (to  which  philological  considerations  point), 
since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Italic  languages, 
while  the  term  corresponding  to  oiidreis  (Lat.  vates, 
iTish/tiith,  Welsh  gwawd,  '  son^')  appears  to  have 
been  common  to  Italic  and  Celtic  in  that  period. 
It  was  probably  as  the  official  spokesman  in  song 
of  the  feelings  of  his  tribe  on  important  occasions 
that  the  Celtic  bard  gained  his  name.  He  would 
be  tlie  recognized  composer  for  his  community  of 
elegies  and  eulogies  and,  if  need  were,  of  satires. 
His  elegies  and  eulogies  may  well  have  included 
in  their  scope  not  only  the  recently  dead,  but  also 
the  famous  heroes  of  the  tribe  or  family  with 
which  he  was  associated,  while  hymns  in  praise  of 
the  gods  were  no  doubt  from  time  to  time  com- 
posed by  these  official  interpreters  of  tribal  feeling. 
Cfesar  (de  Bell.  Gall.  VI.  xiv.  4)  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Druids  to  teach  their  disciples 
a  large  body  of  oral  poetry,  which  they  were  not 
allowed  to  commit  to  writing,  lest  thereby  their 
memory  should  be  impaired. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  evolution  of  Welsh 
poetry  consists  in  a  study  of  its  correlation  -with 
the  varying  social  needs  of  the  Welsh  community, 
and  also  the  gradual  growth  of  a  body  of  poetry 
which,  as  in  modern  countries  generally,  is  an 
individual  rather  tlian  a  social  product.  It  is  of 
interest,  too,  to  note  how  the  poetry  of  Wales  has 
been  the  expression,  not  only  of  various  literary 
wants  of  a  social  character,  but  also  of  the  thoughts 
generated  by  the  beauty  of  Nature  and  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.  It  contains  many 
poems  and  lines  of  true  insight  and  real  aesthetic 
beauty,  and  shows  that  the  minds  of  many  Welsh 
poets  have  been  attuned  to  the  signal  grandeur 
and  charm  of  the  scenery  of  Wales. 

2.  The  bards  in  the  Welsh  laws. — In  the  Welsh 
laws  of  Howel  Dda  (10th  cent.),  the  bards  have  a 
recognized  place  in  the  social  order,  and  have 
official  representatives  in  the  royal  household. 
The  three  bardic  grades  appear  to  have  been  (1) 
Pencerdd  ('chief  of  song'),  or  Bardd  Cadeiriog 
('the  throned  bard');  (2)  Bardd  teulu  ('the  bard 
of  the  house-host  or  retinue ') ;  and  (3)  bards  of 
the  lowest  grade,  who  were  called  sometimes 
Clenoyr,  sometimes  Ofcrfeirdd  ('superfluous 
bards  ),  and  sometimes  Beirdd  Yspydeit  ('bards 
receiving  entertainment').  The  throned  bard  sat 
next  below  the  judge  of  the  court  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  hall,  while  the  bard  of  the  household 
sat  on  one  hand  of  the  chief  of  the  household  in 
the  lower  portion,  the  chief  of  the  household  being 
a  son  of  tne  king,  or  his  nephew,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  blood-royal.  One  of  the  duties  of 
the  cliief  of  the  household,  we  are  told,  was  to 
place  the  harp  in  the  hands  of  the  bard  of  the 
nonseliold  at  the  three  principal  feasts  (Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas).  One  of  his  privi- 
leges, too,  was  that  he  could  have  a  song  from  the 
bard  of  the  household  whenever  he  might  desire 
it.  One  section  of  the  Welsh  laws  enumerates 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  '  the  bard  of  the 
household,'  and  among  them  the  following: — 

'  He  is  to  have  his  land  free,  and  his  horae  io  attendance,  and 
his  linen  clothing  from  the  queen,  and  his  woollen  clothing 
from  the  king.  He  is  to  have  the  clothes  of  the  steward  at  ths 
three  principal  festivals.  When  a  song  is  desired,  the  chaired 
bard  is  to  begin,  the  first  song  of  God  and  the  second  of  ths 
king  wbo  shAU  own  the  palace,  or,  U  tbtn  be  none,  let  bias 
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•Ing  of  another  kingr.  After  the  chaired  bard,  the  bard  of  the 
tiouaehold,  la  to  9in[j  three  sones  on  various  subjects.  If  the 
qiteen  desire  a  song-,  let  the  bard  of  the  housetiold  ro  to  sing  to 
her  without  limitation,  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  the  hall  may  not 
by  disturbed  by  him.  Fie  is  to  have  a  cow,  or  an  ox,  from  the 
booty  ohtainecf  by  the  household  from  a  border-country,  after 
a  third  has  gone  to  the  kint;  :  and  he  is,  when  they  share  the 
spoil,  to  sing  the  "Monarchy  o(  Britain  "  to  theui.  When  he 
shall  go  with  other  bards  he  is  to  have  the  share  of  two.' 

The  throned  bard,  or  chief  of  son;:,  who  stood 
in  the  liighest  position  of  all,  has  his  functions  and 
privileges  also  described. 

'  He  is  to  have  his  land  free.  He  is  to  begin  with  a  song  of 
the  Deity,  and  next  of  the  king  who  shall  own  the  palace,  or 
of  another.  The  chief  of  song  only  is  to  soUcit,  and  of  the 
commoQ  gains  of  himself  and  companions  be  ia  to  have  two 
shares.  He  is  to  have  twenty-four  pence  from  every  minstrel, 
when  he  may  have  finished  hia  instruction.  He  ia  to  have 
twenty-four  pence  from  every  woman  on  marriage,  if  he  have 
not  received  it  from  her  before.  He  is  to  have  the  amdyr 
("marriage-fee")  of  the  daugliters  of  the  minstrels.  He  is  to 
lodge  with  the  edlinn  ("  heir-apparent").' 

For  a  bard  oi  unusual  skill  t!ie  term  prydydd 
was  sometimes  employed,  and  the  chieftainship  of 
song  was  obtained  by  a  bardic  contest  {ymrysson) 
in  the  form  of  a  dispute  between  the  two  candidates. 
An  ymrysson  of  this  kind  (probably  incomplete)  is 
still  extant  (see  Myvyrian  Arrhniology^,  p.  154rt). 
Other  terms  used  in  the  mediaeval  period  were 
Cul/ardd  (found  in  the  ymrysson  in  question),  and 
Pos/nrddf  tlie  earliest  instance  of  which  is  in  the 
Book  of  Taliessin  (14th  cent.),  poem  i.,  1.  13,  but 
the  precise  force  of  these  terms  is  uncertain. 

It  is  clear  from  these  indications  that  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  poet  and  the  minstrel  were  closely 
linked  together,  and  practised,  not  infrequently  at 
any  rate,  by  the  same  person.  The  cliief  of  song 
appears  to  have  exercised  magisterial  functions 
over  those  of  lower  rank,  and  also  to  have 
been  the  umpire  in  bardic  disputes.  Another 
function  which  the  Welsh  bards  (even  t\\Q  pencerdd) 
exercised  was  that  of  the  story-teller  [cyfanoydd], 
and  the  term  Mabinogi,  representing  the  oldest 
stratum  of  Welsh  mediaeval  narrative,  appears  to 
be  derived  from  mabinog^  a  term  found  in  some 
of  the  triads  for  an  apprentice  or  disciple  bard, 
possibly  because  this  body  of  narrative  was  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  bardic  beginner.  The 
men  who  composed  the  medijeval  vaticinations 
{daroganau)y  such  as  we  find  in  the  Black  Book  of 
Carmarthen  and  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  were  called 
derwyddon.  In  the  Collatio  Cnnonum  {Paris,  Bibl. 
nat.),  3182  (prior  to  end  of  11th  cent.),  dorguid  (or 
dargttid~denm/dd)  is  a  gloss  on  '  pithonicus,' and 
means  *a  seer.' 

3.  The  oldest  remains  of  Welsh  poetry, — The 
oldest  remains  of  Wt-lsh  poetry  now  extant  are 
contained  in  the  following  documents:  (1)  A  MS 
of  the  paraphrase  of  (he  Gospels  into  Latin  hexa- 
meters, made  by  C.  Vettius  Aquilinus  luvencus^  in 
the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  transcribed 
in  the  9th  century. 

This  MS  contains  two  Welsh  poems  written  in  the  pre-Norman 
Welsh  script  and  orthography,  which  are  from  all  indications 
contemporary  with  the  Welsh  glosses  of  the  yth  century.  The 
first  poem  is  a  hymn,  not  unlike  some  of  those  contained  in 
the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  (see  below),  and  the  second  a 
personal  poem  expressive  of  loneliness  and  aadness,  of  the  same 
genre  au  the  *  Lly warch  Hen'  poetry  of  the  Black  Hook  of 
Carmarthen  and  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest.  The  subjective 
strain  of  this  fragment  Is  characteristic  of  this  t}'pe  of  early 
poetry. 

(2)  An  11th  cent.  MS  of  St.  Augustine's  * de 
Trinitate'  now  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Cambridge. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw,  three  lines 
and  a  wortl  of  Welsh  verse  ha\'e  been  written  by  JohamifS,  son 
of  Sulien,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (1071-1081)).  These  lines  are  of 
Interest,  because  they  are  undoubtedly  taken  from  a  poem  of 
which  we  have  some  fragments  in  the  Book  of  Aneirin  (see 
below). 

(3)  Tlie  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  (12th  and 
early  13th  cent.). 

This  MS  contains  some  poems  by  Oynddelw  Br>'dydd  Mawr, 
which  are  undoubtedly  of  the  12th  cent.  ;  also  certain  vaticina- 
tions put  into  the  mouth  of  Myrddln  (Merlin),  which  clearly 
rsfcr  to  historical  events  of  the'l2th  ceutury.    These  yaticiu** 
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tions  are  expansions  of  the  legend  of  Myrddin  and  the  story  of 
the  battle  of  Ardervdd  (see  Merlin).  "The  first  poem  in  this 
MS  deals  with  the  same  topic  in  the  form  of  a  short  dialogue 
between  Myrddin  and  Taliessin.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  is  the  fondness  which 
It  shows  for  the  dialogue  form.  The  fragments  of  old  Welsh 
poetry  which  it  contains  consist,  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
poems,  of  hymns,  a  dialogue  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  a 
series  of  stanzas  commemoratory  of  Welsh  heroes,  called  'The 
Stanzas  of  the  Graves,'  a  group  of  poems  which  are  related  to 
the  Arthurian  legend,  and  a  few  other  poems  referring  to 
legendary  characters  and  episodes.  Part  of  the  interest  of 
these  poems  consists  in  the  indications  which  they  give  o<  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  Welsh  poetry  forming  a  heroic  cycle, 
parallel  to  the  prose  narratives  of  the  Mabinoginn  and  Geoffrey 
of  Moimiouth,  and  to  the  allusions  and  summarleB  of  the  Triads, 
The  poems  of  this  cycle  were  not,  as  a  rule,  long,  and  consisted 
sometimes  only  of  a  fvw  ewjlynion  ('stanzas').  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  poems  attributed  to  Llywarch  Hen,  we  find  a  note  of 
genuine  poetry,  as  in  the  graphic  description  of  the  scenes  of 
winter.  Some  of  this  poetry  doubtless  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
9tli  cent.,  since  it  is  similar  in  style  to  the  second  Welsh  poem 
of  the  Codex  Juvenci.  It  ia  not  inii>robable  that  subjective 
soliloquies  of  this  kind  were  evolved  out  of  more  objective 
heroic  poems  descriptive  of  battle  and  adventure. 

(4)  fhe  Book  of  Aneirin  (early  13th  cent.). 

This  MS  contains  the  poem  called  '  Y  Gododin,'  a  long  poem 
of  938  lines,  together  with  shorter  poems  called  *  Gorchao 
Tutvulch,'  'Gorchan  Adebon,'  'Gorchan  Cynvelyn,'  and 
'  Gorchan  Maelderw,'  the  last-mentioned  poem  bting  attributed 
in  the  MS  to  Taliessin.  Part  of  it  is  written  in  an  orthography 
akin  to  tliat  of  the  glosses,  and  a  close  analysis  of  it  shows  that 
it  consists  in  parts  of  fragments  of  poems  identical  with  portions 
of  *the  Gododin.'  *The  Gododin,'  too,  when  analyzed,  reveals 
signs  of  being  of  a  composite  character;  it  contains  some 
repetition  of  stanzas,  and  series  of  stanzas  have  been  broken  up 
by  intervening  matter.  'The  Gododin '  is  best  regarded  as  a 
corpus  of  short  poems  relating  mainly  to  the  battle  of  Catraeth, 
fought  between  the  Britons  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  Deira 
and  Bernicia.  The  family  which  holds  the  leading  place  in 
this  body  of  verse  is  that  of  Cynvarch,  to  which  Cynon  ab 
Clydno  Ejddin  and  Urien  Rheged  belonged.  It  is  of  interest  to 
notice  that,  in  one  line  of  'Gorchan  Maelderw/  Arthur  is 
mentioned  in  words  which  imply  that  he  was  a  leading  6g:ure 
in  this  cycle. 

(5)  The  Book  of  Taliessin  (14th  cent.). 

This  MS  contains  a  collection  of  poetry  that  has  clear  links 
of  connexion  with  the  earlier  heroic  cycle.  Just  as  in  the 
vaticinations  the  personality  of  Myrddin  is  brought  into  the 
foreground  and  made  the  mouthpiece  of  prophecy,  so  in  the 
Book  of  Taliessin  the  legend  of  Taliessin  is  taken  as  a  basis,  and 
he  is  made  the  mouthpiece  of  verses  narrating  events  legendary 
and  historical  in  the  past,  at  which  in  the  course  of  his  trans- 
formations he  had  been  present.  The  poetry  that  is  attributed 
to  him  is  interspersed  with  allusions  to  the  monastic  studies  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  suggest  that  it  was  composed  by  a  monk 
(or  monks)  rather  than  a  professional  bard.  Much  of  the 
interest  of  this  poetry,  which  is  very  difficult  and  obscure,  is 
that  it  has  preserved  for  us  many  verse  parallels  to  narratives 
contained  in  the  Mabinogion  and  the  Triads,  and,  among  them, 
some  very  interesting  fragments  of  Welsh  Arthurian  legend. 
We  here  find,  too,  references  to  certain  of  the  characters  of  the 
Four  Branches  of  the  Mabinogi,  which  enable  us  to  supplement 
the  account  given  of  them  in  prose.  Some  of  the  poems  in  the 
book  bear  evidence  of  being  poems  of  the  heroic  type,  cognate 
with  'the  Gododin*  and  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Black  Book  of 
Caraiarthen,  and  it  ia  worthy  of  note  that  the  interest  appears 
to  centre  round  Urien  Kheged. 

(6)  TheBedBookofHergest(l4t'ha.i\d  15th  cents.). 
This  MS,  which  belongs  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  which 

is  deposited  for  greater  safety  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  contains 
a  considerable  body  of  poetry  belonging  to  the  same  strata  as 
the  MSS  already  mentioned.  It  is  especially  rich  in  poetry  of 
the  type  attributed  to  Llywarch  Hen,  as,  for  instance,  the 
elegies  on  Cynddylan  and  Urien  Rheged.  Doubtless  much  of 
this  poetry  has  grown  by  accretion  round  an  older  nucleus,  and 
the  topography  suggests  that  Powys  (Mid-Wales)  was  the  chief 
region  where  it  was  developed.  It  is  in  this  body  of  poetry 
that  much  of  the  charm  of  early  Welsh  verse  consists,  though 
much  that  was  once  thought  to  be  pre-Nornian  was  doubtless 
composed  in  the  Norman  period ;  and  some  of  the  poetry  may 
even  owe  its  origin  to  the  Abbey  of  Strata  Marcella  (in  Welsh 
Ystrad  Marchell),  near  Welshpool,  in  Montgomeryshire,  where 
it  is  probable  that  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest  was  copied. 

(7)  In  the  White  Book  of  Rhydderch  and  the  Red 
Book  of  Hergest  texts  of  the  Mabinogion  there  are 
a  few  englynion  embedded  in  the  narrative,  as,  for 
example,  in  Branwen,  daughter  of  Llyr,  Math  ab 
Mathonwy,  and  Kulhwch  and  Olwen.  Possibly 
these  englynion  may  be  older  than  the  prose 
narrative,  and  may  be  as  old  as  any  portion  that 
ia  extant  of  Welsh  noetry. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  struggle  with 
the  English  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  poems  com- 
memorative of  the  chief  battles  and  tneir  heroes* 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  anj  of  these  poema 
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are  now  extant.  The  existing  body  of  pre-Norman 
Welsh  poetry  shows  signs  of  evolution,  due  to  the 
emphasizing  of  the  personality  of  the  poets  who 
were  connected  with  the  chief  heroic  figures,  and 
the  attribution  to  them  of  sentiments  and  poetry 
that  seemed  appropriate  to  them.  For  example, 
Aneirin  is  made  to  relate  his  own  visit  to  the 
warriors  at  Catraeth,  his  imprisonment,  and  his 
escape ;  Taliessiu  is  made  to  give  the  story  of  his 
transformations  and  his  relations  with  Maelgwn 
Gwynedd  and  Elphin  ;  Lly^varch  Hen  is  made  to 
ntter  lamentations  over  the  past,  and  Myrddin 
prophecies  as  to  the  future.  Behind  these  develop- 
ments, however,  there  lies  in  each  case  the  older 
and  simpler  objective  type  of  Welsh  poetry. 

^.  The  historical  poetry  of  the  '  Gogynfeirdd .' — 
This  body  of  poetry  is  contained  in  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiolugy,  and  is  undoubtedly  contemporaneous 
with  the  persons  and  the  events  which  it  describes. 
It  was  written  by  the  leading  Welsh  poets  of  their 
day,  who  were  in  close  touch  with  the  princes 
whose  elegies  and  eulogies  they  for  the  most  part 
sing.  It  IS  not  imjirobable  that  much  other  poutiy 
was  composed  in  Wales  at  the  time,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  the  couit-poets  alone  that  has  come  do^vn 
to  ns.  This  poetry  shows  all  the  traces  of  pro- 
fessional skill  and  technique :  the  language  is 
singularly  terse,  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  are 
largely  archaic  and  traditional,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  reminiscences  of  the  older  poetry.  Bravery 
and  generosity  are  the  qualities  most  extolled  in 
the  princes.  Allusions  to  battles  and  similar  his- 
torical events  are  frequent.  War  is  the  dominant 
theme,  though  there  are  occasional  glimpses  of  an 
interest  in  nature  and  even  of  the  poetry  of  love. 
The  spirit  of  this  historical  poetry  is  clearly  akin 
to  that  of  the  earlier  heroic  poetry,  to  the  characters 
of  which  it  is  full  of  allusions.  I'here  is  not  a  trace 
within  it  of  colloquialism,  or  of  an  effort  after  the 
simplicity  of  prose.  Here  and  there  we  find  lines 
of  signal  strength  and  beauty ;  but  the  poet,  as  a 
rule,  aims  far  more  at  vigour  and  force  than  at 
aesthetic  charm.  The  folloM-ing  are  the  chief  re- 
presentatives of  this  type  of  Welsh  poetry  in  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries  : — 

Meilir  (1120-1160),  the  bard  of  Gruffydd  abCjnan.  prince  oJ 
Gwynedd.  Gwalchmai,  son  of  Meilir  (1160-llMO),  the  bard  of 
Gruffydd  ab  Cyiian's  son,  Owain  Gwynedd.  This  poet,  u  his 
poem  *  Gwalchiiiai's  L^ehght '  showa,  had  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  nature.  Cynddelw  Brydydd  Mawr  (1150-1200),  the  bard  of 
Madog  ab  Meredyd<i,  i>rince  of  Powys  (Mid-\Va)es).  His  verse  is 
distinguished  by  strength  and  terseness  rather  than  beauty,  but 
he  too,  in  a"poem  addressed  to  Eva,  davighter  of  Madog,  shows 
somettiing  of  that  delicate  sense  of  beauty  which  diaracterized 
his  contemporary  Gwalchmai.  Owain  Cyveiliog  (1150-1197),  a 
prince,  whose  elegy  on  his  dead  warriors  shows  traces  of  the 
study  of  '  The  Qododin  *  and  of  genuine  poetic  feeling.  In 
Hywel  ab  Owain  Gwynedd  (1140-1172)  we  have  a  princely 
bard,  whose  love.poeras  have  tJhe  true  rinj  of  Welsh  amatory 
poetry,  and  show  unmistakably  that  the  poetic  appreciation  of 
Nature  had  \Xa  representatives' in  Wales  even  amid  the  stress  of 
war.  Llywarch  ab  Llywelyn  (1160-1220)  wrote  for  the  most 
part  in  honour  of  the  line  of  Gwynedd  and  of  Uywelyn  ab 
lorwerth,  perhaps  the  greatest  prince  of  that  line.  The  same 
tradition  was  carried  on  bv  Dafydd  Benvras  (119O-1S40X 
Einiawn  ab  Gwalchmai  (li7O-1220),  Einiawn  Wann  (120O- 
12S0),  EUdyr  Sais,  Llywelyn  Fardd.  Bleddyn  Fardd,  and 
others.  Einiawn  ab  Gwalchmai  composed  a  very  striking  elegy 
on  Nest,  daughter  of  Hywel.  During  this  period  jjoetr^-,  too, 
wag  composed  in  honour  of  the  Lord  Rhvs  of  Deheuharth  (8. 
Wales)  and  his  descendants,  by  Cynddelw  Brydydd  Mawr, 
Phylip  Brydydd  (I20O-126O),  and  by  Prydydd  Bychan  (1210- 
1260).  In  thisbodyofpoetry  wefind,  too,  several  religious  poems, 
which  show  that  there  was  no  definite  cleavage  between  the 
aoolesiastical  and  the  secular  poetry  of  Wales.  Tl)e  spirit  of  this 
epoch  of  Welsh  poetry  mav  be  regarded  as  culminating  in  th« 
•legy  written  by  Gruflrydd  ab  Yr  Ynad  Coch  (1200-1300)  on 
Llywelyn  ab  Gruffydd,  the  last  prince  of  GwTnedd,  who  was  killed 
in  IMi     This  elegy  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Welsh  language. 

5.  Welsh  poetry  from  the  death  of  Llywelyn  to 
the  Reformation. — It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
vitality  of  Welsh  poetry  that  the  fall  of  Llywelyn 
appears  to  have  made  no  appreciable  difference  to 
it«  progress.  In  Gwynedd,  as  had  already  been 
the  csM   in  other  parts  of  Wales,  some  of  the 


leading  families  became  successors  to  the  princes  in 
their  support  of  the  poets.  Among  these  families, 
none  was  more  prominent  than  that  of  Tudur  ab 
Goronwy  of  Penmyiiydd,  Anglesey,  the  ancestor  of 
Henry  vn.  In  various  parts  of  Wales  new  zones 
of  poetry  grew  up,  grouped  round  centres  of  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  patronage  ;  for  the  great  abbeys 
of  Basingwerk,  Valle  Crucis,  Aberconwy,  Cymmer, 
Strata  ^larcella,  Strata  Florida,  Whitland,  Neath, 
Talley,  Margam,  and  Tintem,  together  with  the 
priories  of  Beddgelert,  Cardigan,  (Sirmarthen,  and 
Monmouth,  were  important  factors  in  the  en- 
couragement of  Welsn  literature.  Side  by  side 
with  the  composition  of  original  works  had  gone 
the  translation  of  secular  and  religions  legends 
from  French,  and  the  works  of  the  poets  bear 
abundant  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  names 
and  the  atmosphere  of  romance,  both  native  and 
foreign.  The  fall  of  Llywelyn  would  appear  to 
have  turned  the  current  of  the  Welsh  Muse 
towards  those  gentler  themes  which  were  never 
alien  to  her.  The  language  became  simpler  and 
more  intelligible,  though  in  formal  eulogies  and 
elegies  the  older  style  still  maintained  itself. 

Of  the  newer  poetry  the  chief  representatives  were  Qruffudd 
ab  Maredydd,  Gruffydd  ab  Dafydd  ah  Tudur,  Hywel  ab  Einion 
Lygliw,  LJywelyn  Goch  ab  Meurig  Hen,  and  Dafydd  abGniiym. 
Of  these,  Hywel  ab  Einion  Lygliw  is  be^t  knou-n  as  the  author 
of  a  poem  on  Myfanwy  of  Dinas  Bran,  Llywelyn  Goch  as  tht 
author  of  a  remarkably  fine  elegy  on  Lleucu  IJwyd  of  Pennal. 
while  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  is  the  author  of  about  three  hundr«a 
poems  cimracterized  in  many  instances  by  vivid  observation  of 


nature,  fertility  of  imagination,  a  most  catholic  sympathy,  and 
genuine  poetic  insight-  His  exact  date  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty,  but  he  flourished  approximately  in  the  first  half 


of  the  14th  century.  It  is  clear  from  his  poetry  that  he  was  in 
touch  with  all  the  leading  zones  of  Welsh  poetry  in  his  time, 
those  of  Anglesey,  North  Cardiganshire,  Emlyn,  Morgannwg,  and 
Gwent.  In  Anglesey  he  would  appear  to  have  been  m  his  youth 
awociated  in  some  capacity  with  a  monastic  institution,  biit  hit 
poetry  is  animated  by  a  deliberate  anti-ascetic  tendency  and  an 
intense  passion  for  nature.  Much  of  Dafydd  ab  GwiJym's  skiJJ 
consists  in  his  power  of  describing  the  essentials  of  an  object  or 
a  scene  in  a  few  telhng  lines.  His  spirit  is  that  of  a  refined 
humanism,  and  his  verse  bears  the  impress  of  elegant  and  ctil- 
tured  surroundings.  His  poems  abound  in  allusions  to  natire 
and  other  legends  and  romances,  and  the  various  series,  which 
certain  of  his  poems  form,  are,  as  it  were,  so  many  romances  in 
verse.  His  favourite  metre  is  the  Cywydd,  a  metre  invented 
either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  by  stringing 
together  a  series  of  couplets  consisting  of  the  last  two  lines  of 
an  tnglyn  ;  or  else  this  metre,  if  not  then  invented,  was  one  which 
had  been  kept  in  the  background  of  the  poetry  of  the  earlier 
period,  since  no  instance  of  it  before  the  time  of  Dafydd  ab 
Gwilym  appears  to  be  extant.  In  all  his  poems,  except  his  formal 
eulogies  and  elegies,  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  eschews  archaisms,  and 
aims  at  a  simple  and  lucid,  yet  original  and  artistic,  style.  The 
singular  richness  of  his  v:enius  created  a  new  epoch  in  Welsh 
poetry,  and  he  is  succeeded  by  a  number  of  imitators,  especially 
in  his  love-poetry.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  his  was  the  sole  influence  current  in  Welsh  poetry  at  this 
time.  We  find  in  Sion  Cent  (about  1350),  for  instance,  emphasis 
laid  on  the  ethical  rather  than  the  ritual  or  ascetic  side  of  religion, 
and  a  note  of  poetic  realism  in  a  poem  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  toiler. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Welsh 
poetry  at  all  periods  has  been  its  fidelity  to  the 
tacts  of  human  life  in  Wales,  a  life  mainly  of  toil 
by  land  and  sea  ;  to  the  prominence  in  consciousness 
of  the  essential  facts  of  the  common  lot  of  man, 
those  of  birth,  of  death,  of  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
of  disappointment,  of  failure,  of  poverty  and 
struggle,  relieved  by  love,  by  the  beauty  of  Nature, 
by  occasional  success,  by  the  kindness  and  gener- 
osity of  friends,  and  by  the  charm  of  the  muse. 
Until  the  accession  of  Henry  vn.  we  find  at  intervals 
the  continuance  of  the  older  tradition  of  the  poetry 
of  war  and  political  interest,  as  in  the  poems  of 
lolo  Goch  (late  14th  and  early  loth  cent.),  the 
friend  of  Owen  Glyndwr  (Glendower),  Gutto'r 
Glyn  (1430-1468),  and  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  (1440- 
1490).  The  political  interests  of  these  periods  are 
reflected  also  in  the  Brudiau,  or  '  Vaticinia,'  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  In  some  of  its  aspects 
Welsh  poetry  was  closely  associated  with  the 
highly  developed  social  life  of  the  time,  and  re- 
quests for  favoon  and  thanks  for  faroan  granted 
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were  not  complete  without  being  embodied  in 
verse.  This  led  to  the  practice  of  uiinute  descrip- 
tions of  various  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
and  at  times  there  is  a  tendency  to  have  recourse 
to  over-ingenious  and  far-fetched  comparisons. 

The  chief  imitators  of  Pafvdd  ab  Gwilym  are  Dafydd  Nanmor 
(138O-1S90),  Bedo  Aerddren(iJ.  1480)  and  Bedo  Brwynllys  (c. 
liSO),  Bedo  Phylip  Bach(c.  1480X  leuan  Deulwyn  (1460-1490), 
aDd  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnt  (1440-1480). 

The  intimate  connexion  of  the  Welsh  poets  of  this 

Eeriod  with  the  life  of  their  country,  and  their  often 
igh  sense  of  literary  art,  make  their  works 
invaluable  for  a  study  of  the  Welsh  mind  and  of 
its  social  and  other  ideals  at  this  time.  Here, 
again,  certain  zones  of  poetry,  often  flourishing 
around  the  home  of  some  powerful  patron,  rise 
into  prominence,  such  as  tne  North-East  zone, 
where  we  have  the  '  three  brothers  of  March- 
wiail '  (c.  1350),  and  also  lolu  Goch,  Meredydd  ab 
Rhys,  Gutto'r  Glyn,  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnt,  and 
Guttyn  Owain  (1450-1480) ;  the  South-East  zone, 
where  Bedo  Brwynllys,  Hywel  Dafi  (c.  1450),  Lewis 
Glyn  Cothi,  lorwerth  Fynghvyd,  leuan  Deulwyn, 
and  others  flourished ;  wTiile  there  were  other 
important  zones  around  Tywyn  in  South-West 
Cardiganshire,  and  Machynlleth  in  Montgomery- 
shire. A  large  portion  of  the  poetry  of  this  period 
is  still  extant  in  MS,  and,  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wales,  its  serious  and 
thorough  study  is  now  commencing.  As  the  poets 
of  the  period  were  in  close  touch  with  the  leading 
families  of  Wales,  they  reflect  very  faithfully  the 
dominant  ideas  of  the  circles  wherein  they  moved, 
especially  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  In  these 
poems,  too,  we  see  the  contrast  between  Welsh 
rural  life,  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  Welsh 
tradition,  and  that  of  the  boroughs,  which  were 
practically  English  garrisons  established  in  Wales. 
In  some  cases  the  bardic  profession  was  continued 
from  father  to  son,  as  in  the  case  of  Howel  Swrdwal 
(1370-1420)  and  leuan  ap  Howel  Swrdwal,  Tudur 
Penllyn  and  leuan  ap  Tudur  Penllyn,  Dafydd 
Nanmor  the  elder,  Rhys  Nanmor,  and  Dafydd 
Nanmor  the  younger.  The  poets  who  most  reflect 
political  movements  during  this  period  are  lolo 
Gocb,  Dafydd  Nanmor,  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  and 
Gutto'r  Glyn.  The  joy  felt  by  Wales  in  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.  is  reflected  in  a  poem  by  Dafydd 
Llwyd  addressed  to  '  Henry  VII.  after  he  had  won 
the  Kingdom,  and  to  Arthur  his  son  when  he  was 
bom.'  Several  of  the  Welsh  bards  appear  to  hare 
regarded  the  accession  of  Henry  vii.  as  in  some 
degree  a  restoration  of  the  prestige  of  Wales. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  period 
is  the  interest  taken  In  the  language  and  metre  of 
Welsh  poetry,  and  even  in  the  Ked  Book  of  Hergest 
there  is  a  grammar  of  the  Welsh  language  and  an 
account  of  Welsh  versification,  which  appears  to 
have  been  widely  copied  and  studied.  During 
this  period,  too,  the  bardic  profession  became  so 
popular  that  its  maintenance  threatened  to  become 
a  burden  on  the  country,  and  means  had  to  be 
devised  to  distinguish  between  the  competent  and 
the  incompetent.  Whatever  gatherings  of  their 
own  the  Welsh  bards  may  have  had  when  they 
met  from  time  to  time  at  tlie  courts  of  the  princes 
and  the  houses  of  their  patrons,  it  is  certam  that 
the  Carmarthen  Eisteddfod  of  1451  had  a  very 
definite  aim  and  purpose,  namely,  to  serve  as  a 
bardic  assize  for  the  repression  of  the  wanderings 
of  uncertified  bards  and  minstrels.  The  leading 
spirits  at  this  Eisteddfod  were  Gmffudd  ab  Nicolas, 
a  prominent  Carmarthenshire  gentleman  ;  Llawd- 
den,  a  bard  from  South  Wales  ;  and  Dafydd  ab 
Edmwnt,  from  the  zone  of  North-East  Wales. 
These  emphasized  the  importance  of  skill  in  the 
twenty-four  alliterative  metresof  Welsh  poetry,and 
devised  a  regular  system  of  bardic  graduation.  The 
GUmorgansnire  bards  rebelled  against  the  strin- 


gency of  this  system,  and  set  up  a  system  of  their 
own.  There  are  indications  that,  coincident  with 
the  introduction  of  English  music  into  Wales, 
English  metres,  easier  in  character  than  those  of 
the  Welsh  tradition,  came  in  also.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  poetic  com- 
position, and  the  number  of  professional  bards 
steadily  grew.  In  1524  and  1568,  Eisteddfodau,  or 
Bardic  Assizes,  had  again  to  be  held  to  seek  once 
more  to  classif3'  the  bards.  It  is  significant  that 
these  two  Eisteddfodau  were  held  at  Caerwys,  in 
Flintshire,  within  the  North-East  zone,  where 
Welsh  poetry  was  at  this  time  most  flourishing. 
The  leading  bard  of  the  first  Caerwys  Eisteddfod 
was  Tudur  Aled,  from  Llansannan,  in  Denbigh- 
shire, a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnt. 
This  brilliant  poet  is  distinguished  by  his  skill  in 
description  and  in  the  composition  of  striking 
couplets.  His  pupil,  Gruifudd  Hiraethog,  was  the 
teacher  of  some  of  the  leading  bards  of  the  Second 
Caerwys  Eisteddfod,  such  as  bimwnt  Fychan,  Wil- 
liam Cynwal,  Sion  Tudur,  and  William  Llj'n.  In 
North  Wales  poetry  flourished  at  this  time  chiefly 
in  the  North-East  zone,  but  there  was  also  an  im- 
portant zone  in  South  Carnarvonshire  and  West 
Merionethshire  and  another  in  Montgomeryshire, 
with  which  Dr.  John  Davies  of  Mallwyd,  a  promi- 
nent Welsh  grammarian  and  lexicographer  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was  in  contact. 
The  Mostyn  family  at  Gloddaeth,  near  Llandudno, 
and  Mostyn,  in  Flintshire,  and  the  family  of  Salis- 
bury of  Rug,  near  Corwen,  were  great  patrons  of 
Welsh  poetry  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful poetry  of  the  Tudor  period  is  that  attributed 
to  Rhys  Goch  ab  Rhiccert  (see  lolo  MSS).  It  is 
characterized  by  intense  feeling  for  Nature  and  a 
genuine  aesthetic  sense.  The  older  social  poetry, 
too,  contains,  especially  in  William  Ll^n,  some 
very  striking  and  graphic  lines.  The  period  of  the 
Reformation  was  one  of  great  activity  m  the  poetic 
zones,  especially  of  N.  Wales. 

6.  Welsh  poetry  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
present  day. — During  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Welsh  poetry  received  little  support  or 
encouragement,  owing  to  the  decay  of  several  of 
the  older  Welsh  families,  which  were  strongly 
Royalist  in  sympathy.  Moreover,  the  WeTsn 
gentry  had  ces^ed  by  this  time,  apart  from  ex- 
ceptional cases,  to  cultivate  the  Welsh  tongue,  so 
that  the  older  social  jjoetry  fell  into  the  back- 
ground. Nevertheless,  it  was  in  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  Huw  Moms  of  rontymeibion 
in  East  Denbighshire,  a  strong  Royalist  and  a 
brilliant  composer  of  love  poems,  continued  the 
tradition  of  tne  *  Rhys  Goch  ab  Rhiccert '  poetry, 
which  was  largely  the  outcome  of  the  newer 
musical  needs  of  Wales.  The  brothers  Gruifudd, 
WUliani,  and  Rhisiart  Phylip  of  Ardudwy  carried 
on  the  literary  tradition  of  their  father,  Sion 
Phylip,  and  there  is  extant  a  poem  on  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  written  by  William  Phylip.  After 
the  Restoration  we  find  this  tradition  carried  on 
in  Merionethshire  by  Sion  Dafydd  Laes,  who 
wrote  an  elegy  on  Charles  ll. ,  and  in  South 
Carnarvonshire  from  about  1692-1714  by  Owen 
Griffith  of  Llanystumdwy.  The  newer  and  freer 
type  of  poetry  was  also  represented  by  the  hymns, 
carols,  ballads,  etc.,  which  began  to  emerge  into 
prominence  and  show  that  Welsh  poetry  was  be- 
ginning to  appeal  to  a  new  Welsh-speaking  public. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  eua  able  family  of 
Welshmen,  of  whom  Lewis  Morris  (the  great- 
grandfather of  the  late  Sir  Lewis  Morris)  u  the 
best  known  representative,  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  revival  of  Welsh  poetry  by  collecting  MSS 
and  by  encouraging  young  Welshmen  of  scholar- 
ship and  genius  to  compose  and  publish  poetry  of  a 
higu  order  in  the  Welsh  tongue.     The  antiquarian 
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movement,  cliiefly  inaugurated  by  Edward  Llwyd 
(L'.uiyd),  keepir  of  tlie  Asliraolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  also  ijuickened  an  interest  in  the  Welsh 
language  in  voung  Welshmen  of  ability  and 
education  ;  and  it  is  significant  that  some  of  the 
leading  Welsh  poets  of  the  new  movement  were 
Oxford  graduates,  sucli  as  Goron\vy  Owen,  Evan 
Evans  (leuan  Bryilyud  Hir),  and  \Mlliam  SVj-nn. 
At  the  same  time  tiie  peat  religious  awakening  of 
the  18th  cent,  bore  fruit  in  Wales  in  the  publication 
of  a  large  number  of  hymns  by  writers  of  real 
poetic  power,  such  as  Wifliam  ^\  illiams  of  Panty- 
celyn  in  Carmarthensliire  (author  of  the  English 
hymns  'Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah,'  and 
'O'er  those  gloomy  hills  of  darkness'),  Dafydd 
Jones  of  Caio,  and  others.  The  new  Welsh-reading 
public  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  whose 
vernacular  was  still  Welsh,  read  the  new  poetry, 
both  secular  and  sacred,  with  avidity,  and  lit«rary 
societies  for  the  cultivation  of  Welsh  literature 
sprang  up  in  the  Welsh  community  of  London  and 
in  many  parts  of  Wales.  Many  members  of  the 
Welsh  anstocracy,  too,  gave  their  patronage  to 
the  new  movement  by  contributing  prizes  to  suc- 
cessftil  competitors  in  the  revived  Eisteddfodau, 
the  most  prominent  result  of  the  new  interest 
taken  in  Welsh  poetry  being  the  re\'ival  of  the 
Eisteddfod,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Owain 
Jones  (Owain  Myfyr),  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  and  lolo 
Morgannwg.  The  competitions  connected  with 
the  Eisteddfod  and  the  facilities  which  the  AVelsh 
press  now  afforded  to  the  publication  of  poetry  led 
to  renewed  activity  in  various  poetic  zones,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Carnarvonshire,  where  Dafydd 
Ddu  Eryri,  Robert  ab  Gwilym  Ddu,  Dewi  Wyn  o 
Eifion,  and  others  rose  into  prominence,  and  that 
of  Denbighshire,  associated  with  the  names  of 
Robert  Danes  of  Nantglyn  and  Twm  o'r  Nant, 
the  latter  of  whom,  by  nis  '  Interludes,'  sought 
to  supply  the  rudiments  of  a  Welsh  drama, 
which  had  been  only  mea^ely  represented  in  the 
past  by  some  portions  of  Biblical  plays.  The 
national  Eisteddfod  was  followed  by  the  institu- 
tion of  provincial  and  local  competitions,  which 
have  stimulated  the  composition  of  a  great  deal  of 
Welsh  poetry  in  addition  to  what  is  spontaneously 
composed  as  in  other  countries.  iluch  of  the 
Welsh  poetry  of  the  19th  cent,  is  of  high  literary 
merit,  and  is  a  very  true  and  worthy  interpretation 
of  the  life  and  aspirations  of  Wales,  both  on  the 
religious  and  on  the  secular  side.  Many  of  the 
best  Welsh  poets  of  the  19th  cent,  have  been 
ministers  of  religion,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  poetry  of  Wales  in  this  important  period, 
which  may  be  truly  called  the  Golden  Age  of 
Welsh  poetry,  has  a  nigh  and  serious  purpose,  and 
is  not  marred  by  meanness  or  frivolity.  The 
Welsh  language  has  had  for  centuries  a  literary 
tradition,  which  is  distinct  from  the  spoken 
dialects,  and  the  literary  tongue  is  the  speech  of 
public  speaking  and  of  Welsh  literature. 

The  cliief  poets  of  the  19th  cent.,  in  addition  to 
those  already  named,  have  been  Eben  Fardd  (18n'2- 
1863),  Islwyn  (1832-1878),  Emrys  (1813-1873), 
Hiraethog  (1802-1883),  Ceiriog'  (1832-1887),  and 
Hwfa  Mon.  Of  recent  j'ears  lyric  poetry  has  been 
especially  cultivated,  and  the  younger  generation 
of  poets  show  in  their  works  clear  traces  of  the 
study  of  current  English,  and  in  some  cases  of 
Continental,  poetry.  The  assthetic  spirit  and  a 
conscious  striving  after  beauty  of  form  are  very 
conspicuous  in  current  Welsh  poetry,  but,  apart 
from  certain  brilliant  exceptions,  there  is  often  a 
lack  of  natuialness  and  spontaneous  grace.  At 
the  same  time,  Welsh  poetry  is  very  living  at  the 
present  day,  and  poetic  expression  is  in  no  sense 
Dehind  the  remarkable  evolution  of  Welsh  social 
life  in  education,  politics,  etc.     It  is  no  mere  anti- 


quarian resuscitation  of  past  ideals,  but  a  living 
exponent  of  the  mind  of  the  Welsh  people. 

LlTERATURK. — J.  Gwenogfryn  Evans,  Report  on  MSS  in  th* 
Weigh  Langttage  (for  Historical  MSS  Coiumissioti),  London, 
vol.  i.  1898,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  Ib'.i'J,  vol.  i.  pt  3,  1905,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1, 
19(12,  pt.  2,  inns.  pt.  3, 1905  ;  Edward  Owen,  Cataloijve  of  MSS 
retating  to  WaUg  in  tfu  Britu^  Museum,  London,  issued  by  the 
Cj mnirodorion  Society,  1900  ;  Skene,  Tht  Fuur  AncUnt  Bookt 
of  WaUSt  Edinburgh,  1868;  Myi-yrian  Archaiology,  1st  ed., 
London,  1801,  2nd  ed.,  Denbigh,  1870;  Edward  Llwyd, 
Archaoiogia  Britannica  (Oxford  Dniv.  Press,  1707);  Th4 
Gododitiy  by  Aneirin.  tr.  by  William  Probert,  London,  1S20,  tr. 
by  John  WUliams  (Ab  IChel),  Llandovery,  1852,  tr.  and  annotated 
by  T.  Stephens  and  ed.  by  T.  Powel  (printed  for  Cyramrodorion 
Society),  London,  1888  ;  John  Davies  (of  Mallwyd),  a  selection 
of  Welsh  poetry  under  the  title  Ftores  Poetarum  Britannicorum, 
1st  ed.  1710,  2nd  1814,  3rd  (reprint)  1864  ;  T.  Stephens,  Tht 
Literature  of  the  Kymry,  1st  ed.,  Llandovery,  1849,  2nd  ed., 
London,  1876;  John  Rhys,  'The  origin  of  the  Welsh  Enslyn 
and  Kindred  metres,'  in  Y  CymmrMor,  vol.  xviii.,  London ; 
Loth,  La  Mitriqiie  gatioise,  voL  i.  (14th  cent,  to  present  day), 
vol.  ii.  (from  the  0th  to  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.),  Paris,  1901 ; 
John  Dafydd  Rhys,  M'eUh  Grammar,  includinn  Metrical 
Grammar,  London,  1592 ;  E.  Anwyl,  '  Prolegomena  to  the 
study  of  Old  Welsh  Poetry,*  Transactions  of  Cyminrodorion 
Society  (1903-4),  '  Wales  and  the  Britons  of  the  North,"  CeR, 
Edinburgh,  Oct.  1907  and  Jan.  1908,  '  PenUlion  Telj-n  y  Cymry," 
in  >'  Geninen  (Carnarvon)  for  1891. 1892,  '  Astudio  Uenyddiaeth 
Gvmreig,*  ib,  1894,  1895,  '  Hanes  Llenvddiaeth  Cvrnru  o  Dudur 
Aled  hyd  Edmund  Prys,'  ib.  1903,  1904.  1906,  'Sa'fonau  Dafydd 
ab  Gwilym,' it.  1907,  *Y  Gogj'nfeirdd,'in  Youtig  Watei  (Welsh 
National  Press,  Carnarvon),  iii.  226 ;  Dosharth  Edeym  Dafod 
Aur,  old  treatises  on  Welsh  metres,  Llandovery,  1856;  R.  J, 
Pryse  (Oweirydd  ab  Rhys),  'Hanea  Uenyddiaeth  Gj-mreifir' 
(1300-1650),  in  the  Xaiional  Eisteddfod  Transactions,  puD- 
lished  bv  Foulkes,  Liverpool,  1883 ;  Charles  Asbton,  '  Hanea 
LlenyddiaethO}Tnreig'(1651-1850),  ib.  1S93(?):  Sharon  Turner, 
A  Vindication  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  ancient  British  poems 
of  Aneurin,  Taiiessin,  Llywarch  Hen,  and  MerdJiin,  London, 
1803 ;  Wm.  Owen  Pughe,  Llywarch  Hen,  ed.  with  tr. 
London,  1792  ;  J.  Gwenogfryn  Evans,  The  Black  Book  of  Car- 
marthen,  reproduced  and  edited,  for  Subscribers  onlv,  PwUheU, 
1906  ;  John  Rhgs  and  D.  Brynmor-Jones,  The  Welsh  People, 
London,  1900  ;  Evan  Evans,  Some  Specimens  of  the  Poetry  of 
the  antient  Wel^h  bards  (London,  1764,  2nd  ed.  Llanidloes, 
1862  (?);  J.  Morris  Jones,  articles  on  the  Welsh  Gorsedd  in 
Cyinru,  publ.  by  the  Welsh  National  Press  Co.,  Carnarvon, 
1896;  William  Rowlands  (Gwilym  LleynX  Llyfryddiaeth  y 
Cymry,  Llanidloes,  1S69 ;  lyansactions  of  Cyindeithas  Lien 
Cymru,  pta.  i.-vi,  Cardiff,  1900-1905;  Matthew  Arnold,  The 
Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  1S91 ;  W.  Lewis  Jones,  Caniadau 
Cvmru,  Bangor,  1897  ;  T.  A.  Levi,  Caneuon  Cymru,  Swansea, 
1896;  O.  M.  Edwards,  Cyfres  y  Fil  (reprints  o(  Welsh 
poets),  Conway  (the  series  began  to  appear  about  1896) ; 
E.  O.  Jones,  Welsh  Lyrics  (translations  of  Welsh  poems), 
Bangor,  1896 ;  Gorchestion  Beirdd  Cymru,  1st  ed.  Shrewsbury, 
1773,  2nd  ed.  Carnarvon,  1864  ;  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  (from  the 
collection  of  Owen  Jones  and  William  Owen),  London,  17S9, 
2nd  ed.,  ed.  by  Cmddelw,  Liverpool,  1S73 ;  the  lolo  MSS, 
1st  ed.  Llandovery,  1848,  2nd  ed.  Liverpool.  1888  ;  Cowell.  art 
'  Dafydd  ab  Owil>-m,'  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  iii,  101  (JuJy  1878); 
Arthur  Hnghes,  Cywuddau  Cymru,  Bangor,  1908;  W.  j. 
Gruffydd,  Y  Ftodeugerdd  Sewydd,  Cardiff,  1909 ;  E.  Anwyl, 
Grammar  of  OH  Welsh  Poetry,  Denbigh,  1909. 

E.  Anwyl. 
BARLAAM  AND  JOSAPHAT.— SeeBcDDHA. 

BARNABITES.— The  Congregation  of  the  Re- 
gular  Clergy  of  S.  Paul  Decollato  (commonly  called 
'  Bamabites '  from  their  ancient  house  of  S.  Bar- 
nabas in  Milan,  which  was  opened  in  1547)  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Its 
founder  was  Antonio  Maria  Zaccaria,  a  nobleman 
of  Cremona,  recently  canonized  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  (May  27,  1897).  About  the  year  1530  Zac- 
caria united  himself  with  Bartolomeo  Ferrari  and 
Giacomo  Antonio  Morigia  (Milanese  gentlemen, 
who  after  their  death  gained  through  their  reputa- 
tion for  holiness  the  title  of  '  venerable '),  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  Congregation  of  priests  who 
should  employ  themselves  in  arousing  the  somno- 
lent faith,  in  removing  abuses,  in  reforming  the 
manners  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  and  in 
bringing  them  back  to  the  practice  of  true  Christian 
piety. 

By  his  Brief  dated  Bologna,  Feb.  18,  1533,  which 
commences,  Vota  per  qute  in  humilitatis  sviritu, 
Clement  VU.  granted  to  Zaccaria  and  to  Ferrari 
authority  to  set  up  the  new  religious  Order.  I'aul 
IIL  by  two  other  Briefs,  Dudian  felicis  recorda- 
tionis  dementi,  etc.  (July  25,  1535),  and  Paitoralit 
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officii  cura,  etc.  (Dec.  1,  1543),  placed  the  Order  in 
direct  dependence  on  the  Holy  See,  grantiuf:  it 
likewise  many  rights  and  privileges ;  and  finally, 
Julius  in.  confirmed  the  Order  by  his  Brief  of 
Feb.  22,  1550,  Bfitioni  congniit  et  convenit  hones- 
tati,  etc.  (cf.  Litterce  et  ConMitiitiones  SS.  PP. 
pro  Congregat.  Clerr.  Regg.  S.  Pniili  Apostoli, 
Korae,  1853,  p.  3fi'.).  In  the  meantime  Zaccaria 
died  prematurely  in  1539  at  the  age  of  37,  after 
having  set  on  foot  in  Milan  various  pious  works, 
viz.  spiritual  conferences  for  ecclesiastics  ;  a  pious 
society  of  married  people ;  and,  in  conjunction 
\vith  the  Countess  LudovicaTorelli,  an  Order  called 
the  'Angelicals  of  S.  Paul,' for  which  he  had  also 
obtained  the  approval  of  Paul  III.  in  1535. 

But  tlie  work  of  Zaccaria  was  continued  by  his 
two  companions  who  outlived  him,  Ferrari  (t  Nov. 
25,  1544)  and  IMoriyia(t  Oct.  23,  1545),  and  by  their 
successors.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent. 
we  find  them  scattered  in  Brescia,  Verona,  Padua, 
Vicenza,  Venice,  Cremona,  and  l^errara,  intent  on 
preaching  with  zeal  to  the  people,  instituting  con- 
fraternities of  lay  persons,  and  reforming  monas- 
teries, regardless  of  the  hatred  which  they  began 
to  e.\cite  and  of  the  persecutions  which  were 
directed  against  them.  A  fierce  persecution  arose 
against  them  where  one  would  least  have  expected 
it,  viz.  in  the  territory  of  tlie  free  Venetian  Re- 
public. They  were  accused  before  the  Republic  of 
being  political  revolutionaries,  emis.-jaries  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  injury  of  the  Venetian  seigniory, 
and  as  being  infected  with  heresy ;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
within  the  space  of  ten  days.  Nor  did  the  matter 
end  here,  for,  when  Father  Gianpietro  Besozzi  and 
Father  Paolo  Melso  went  to  Rome,  whither  the 
same  accusations  had  been  carried,  they  were  im- 
mediately thrown  into  prison,  where  they  remained 
until,  by  the  assistance  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and 
others,  they  were  able  to  make  their  position  clear 
and  to  unmask  the  conspiracy  formea  against  the 
Congregation  (cf.  Arist.  Sala,  Biografia  di  S. 
Carlo  Barromeo,  Milan,  1858,  Dissert,  ii.  p.  251). 

I.  Colleges. — SlKjrtly  after  this  time  the  Bama- 
bites  bc;.'an  to  establish  themselves  definitely  out- 
side Mihin  ;  but,  as  we  need  not  trace  minutely 
their  later  vicissitudes,  we  give  here  some  dates 
which  will  serve  to  allurd  an  idea  of  their  subse- 
quent dillusion  and  increase  in  Italy  and  beyond. 

In  Italy  the  first  ddlcge,  or  house,  of  the  Barna- 
bites  outside  Milan  was  founded  at  I'avia  in  1558, 
for  the  ))urpose  of  educating  their  young  adherents 
in  literature  and  sacred  learning.  Next  in  chrono- 
logical order  come :  in  Cremona,  the  college  or 
house  of  S.  Vinienzo,  founded  in  1570  and  sup- 
pressed in  1810,  and  the  luiu.se  of  S.  Luca,  founded 
in  1881  ;  in  Monza,  S.  Maria  di  Carrobiulo,  con- 
secrated by  the  help  of  S.  Carlo  Borroiiii  o,  opened 
in  1571,  suppresseil  in  1810,  and  le-establi.shed  in 
1825  ;  C'asale  in  1573  ;  Veicelli  in  1574  ;  in  Rome, 
S.  liiagio  in  1575,  afterwards  S.  Carlo  ai  Catiiiari 
in  1611,  suppressed  in  1810  and  re-established  in 
1814,  by  the  Bull  of  Alexander  VII.  the  residence  of 
the  General  Superior  of  the  Congregation  from 
1660  onwards  ;  in  Milan,  S.  Alessandro,  founded 
in  1589,  supiiressed  in  ISIO,  and  reestablished  in 
1825  i  Zagarolo  in  15<.l2  ;  Pi.sa  in  1594  ;  in  Bologna, 
S.  Andrea  in  1508,  the  Seminary  of  S.  Peter  in 
1743,  further,  the  college  of  S.  Luigi  in  1774,  re- 
newed, after  its  sui)pression,  in  1816;  Novara  in 
1539;  Sanseverino  in  I6ill  ;  in  I.odi,  S.  Giovanni 
delle  Vigne  founded  in  1605,  suppressed  in  1810, 
and  re-estal)lished  at  S.  Francesco  in  Lodi  in  1833  ; 
in  Asti(in  Piedmont),  .S.  Martinn,  founded  in  1606, 
suppressed  in  1802,  and  reeslulrli>hed  in  1822;  in 
Perugia,  S.  Ercohvno,  fimndcd  in  1007,  sui)pressed 
in  1776,  and  then  passing  to  the  House  of  Jesus, 
which  was  likewise  suppressed  in   1804  and  re- 


established in  1837;  Acqui  in  the  same  year  1607  ; 
in  Naples  in  1008,  S.  Caterina  della  Corona  di 
Spine,  in  1610,  S.  Maria  di  Portanova,  which  was 
suppressed  in  1809,  S.  Giuseppe-in-Pontecorvo  after 
1818,  S.  Maria  di  Caravaggio  in  1821,  the  college 
Bianchi  at  Monte  Santo  from  1860;  in  Turin,  S. 
Dalmazzo,  a  parish  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
Barnabites  in  1609  and  taken  from  them  only  from 
1810  to  1826  ;  in  Genoa,  S.  Paolo  il  Vecchio  in  1609, 
then  in  1650  S.  Bartolomeo  degli  Armeni,  in  1895 
the  Institute  Vittorino  da  Feltre  ;  Aquila,  1610 ; 
Foligno,  1612;  Tortona,  1618;  Chieti  and  Pescia, 
1664 ;  in  Florence,  S.  Carlo  from  1627  to  1783, 
the  Institute  della  Querce  from  1867  ;  in  Leghorn, 
S.  Sebastiano,  founded  in  1629,  suppressed  in 
1810,  and  re-established  in  1814;  Piacenza,  1632; 
Reggio,  1664;  Alessandria,  1659;  Crema,  1664; 
Parma,  1668 ;  Udine,  1680 ;  Finale  Marina  and 
Bergamo,  1711;  Porto  Maurizio,  1736;  Aosta, 
1748 ;  in  Moncalieri  (in  Piedmont),  the  Royal  Col- 
lege Carlo  Alberto,  founded  in  1836;  S.  Felice-a^ 
Cancello  (Terra  di  Lavoro),  founded  in  1854. 

2.  Missions. — The  first  mission  of  the  Barna- 
bites outside  of  Italy  was  in  the  island  of  Malta, 
whither  they  went  in  1582  at  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
Father  Paolo  Maletta  of  Milan  and  Father  Antonio 
Marchesi  of  Bergamo,  and  where  they  remained 
two  jears  with  profit  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the 
Order  of  Malta  itself.  Later,  in  1610,  as  we  gather 
from  a  Brief  of  Paul  v.,  King  Henry  IV.  of  France 
obtained  some  Barnabites  to  labour  in  B6am  in  the 
work  of  destroying  the  heresy  of  Calvin,  viz. 
Fathers  Fortune  CoTome,  Remigio  Polidori,  Hilaire 
Martin,  etc.  Almost  at  the  same  time  S.  Francis 
de  Sales  introduced  them  into  Savoy  to  direct 
the  college  of  Annecy.  The  Barnabites  were  thus 
able  to  penetrate  from  Bdarn  and  Savoy  into 
France.  We  may  cite  among  the  houses  of  Savoy 
and  of  France  those  of  Annecy,  Thonon,  Mon- 
targis,  Lescar,  Paris,  Estampes,  Dax,  Bonneville, 
Mont-de-Marsan,  Bourg- Saint -Andiol,  Loches, 
Bazas,  Gu^ret,  OI6ron,  Condamines-sur-Arve,  and, 
after  the  Revolution,  the  college  of  Gien  (Loiret), 
opened  in  1856  under  the  auspices  of  Dupanloup, 
and  the  house  in  Paris,  re-opened  in  1857,  owing 
to  the  influence  and  goodwill  of  the  celebrated 
Russian  count,  Gregory  SchouvaloH",  who  had 
passed  from  the  Orthodox  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  then  had  entered  the  Order  of  Barnabites.  In 
1820  the  Holy  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
sent  Fathers  Mario  Malagnino,  Alfonso  Caccia, 
and  Cornelio  Porzio  into  Valtellina ;  but  this 
mission,  notwithstanding  its  fruitfulness,  did  not 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  Barnabites  in 
that  region  infested  by  heretics.  In  1625  some 
Barnabites  were  sent  into  Austria  by  Urban  VIII. 
in  consequence  of  a  request  made  to  him  by  Ferdi- 
nand II.  for  some  '  religious '  fitted  to  labour  in  the 
conversion  of  heretics  and  unbelievers  ;  and  these 
Barnabites  were  placed  in  possession  of  the  parish 
of  S.  Michael  in  Vienna,  which  was  the  parish  of 
the  Imperial  court.  They  afterwards  occupied 
other  parishes,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Mittelbacli 
from  1001,  and  that  of  S.  Margaret  in  Uligine 
from  1774.  In  1719  the  Barnabites  took  part  in 
the  missions  in  Asia.  Among  the  first  were 
Fathers  Filippo  M.  Cesati  and  Sigisraondo  Calchi 
(both  of  Milan),  and  Onorato  Ferrari  (of  Vercelli), 
who,  as  members  of  an  embassage  of  Clement  XI. 
to  the  Emperor  of  China,  went  to  Pekin.  The 
result  of  the  embassage  did  not  correspond  to  the 
hopes  entertained  of  it ;  and,  in  fact,  an  Imperial 
edict  forbade  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Not- 
withstanding, it  came  about  that  Father  Ferrari 
was  able  to  stay  some  time  in  China,  where  in  a 
few  years  he  converted  many  adults  to  the  faith, 
and  baptized  vei;  many  abandoned  and   dyinf 
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children.  Father  Cesati  with  a  companion  re- 
paired to  Cochin-China  with  the  title  of  '  vicar 
apostolic,'  and  Father  Calchi  with  some  others  went 
into  the  Indian  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Pegn,  where 
they  all  afterwards  concentrated  themselves.  The 
mission  in  these  two  kingdoms  was  entirely  en- 
trusted to  the  Barnabites  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1740, 
and  there  they  maintained  missionaries  (of  whom 
more  than  one  suffered  martyrdom)  until  the  sup- 
pression of  the  religious  orders  (Sala,  op.  cit.  p.  284). 
The  history  of  this  missioD  is  recorded  in  the  Description  of 
the  Burmese  Empire  by  the  Bamahite  missionary  Sangennano, 
who  laboured  in  Burma  in  178S-1808  (d.  1819).  After  Calchi 
went  to  Syriam  (then  the  chief  port  of  Pegu)  in  1721,  a  number 
of  other  missionaries  came  about  1728,  meeting  with  such 
success  that  Benedict  xiv.  appointed  a  vicar  apostolic.  Many 
churches  were  built — at  Syriam  were  a  house  and  church,  a 
college  for  40  students,  and  an  orphanaice  for  girU ;  at  Ava  a 
church  ;  at  Pegu  a  ciiurch  and  house  ;  at  Monla  a  church, 
presb\-tery,  and  college,  with  6  churches  in  the  environs  of  the 
city  and  2  churches  in  Subaroa  ;  at  Chiani-sua-rocca  6  churches  ; 
at  Rangoon  a  church,  a  house,  an  orphan-school,  and  aconvent. 
In  1743  the  Vicar  Apostolic  Galizia  and  two  priesta  were 
treacherously  murdered,  and  the  mission  languished  until  1749, 
when  Ft.  Nerini,  who  had  been  forced  by  the  disturbances  to 
leave  Burma,  returned.  A  second  severe  blow  befell  the 
mission  at  the  capture  of  Syriam  in  1766,  when  Nerini  was 
killed.  The  mission  soon  recovered,  however,  and  continued  its 
activity  until  1332,  when  the  religious  orders  were  suppressed 
by  Napoleon  m.  Among  the  Bamabite  scholars  attached  to 
this  mission  special  mention  is  due  ».  Percoto  (d.  at  Ava, 
Dec,  12,  1776),  who  is  recorded  to  l.a\e  translated  some 
Buddhist  works  from  Burmese  into  Itali.in,  and  also  to  have 
made  Burmese  versions  of  Genesis,  Tobit,  Matthew,  the 
Gospels,  the  Mass,  and  prayers  and  catechisms. 

At  that  ill-omened  epoch  the  Congregation 
counted  not  a  few  conspicuous  members  ;  and,  not 
to  mention  Cardinal  Gerdil  of  Savoy  (1718-1802), 
a  distinguished  philosopher,  Fathers  Quadrupani 
(ascetic  writer),  Paolo  Frisi  and  F'rancesco  de 
Regi  (eminent  scientists),  and  others,  who  had 
been  dead  but  a  few  years,  it  numbered  among  its 
members  Father  Francesco  Fontana  (1750-1822), 
General  Superior  of  the  Congregation,  companion 
of  Pius  VII.  in  his  imprisonment,  and  afterwards 
Cardinal  ;  Father  Luigi  Lambruschini  (1776-1854), 
who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Genoa,  Cardinal 
and  Secretary  of  State  ;  Francesco  Saverio  Bianchi, 
who  has  recently  been  beatified  ;  Father  Antonio 
Maria  Cadolini,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ancona  and 
cardinal  (t  1851) ;  Fathers  Stanislao  Tomba  (t  1847) 
and  Carlo  Giuseppe  Peda  (f  1843),  who  were 
made  bishoj^,  the  former  of  Forli,  the  latter  of 
Assisi  ;  and  Fathers  Felice  and  GaetJano  De  Vecchi 
(ascetics),  Ermenegildo  Pini  and  Mariano  Fontana 
(scientists),  Antonio  Grandi  (orator  and  poet), 
Giuseppe  Racagni  and  Bartolomeo  Ferrari  (scien- 
tists), and  others.  In  the  preceding  centuries  the 
Congregation  had  already  given  to  the  Church  : 
Alessandro  Sauli,  bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica, 
a  d  afterwards  of  Pavia,  who  has  recently  been 
canonized  (t  1592) ;  Carlo  Bascapfe,  bishop  of 
Nov  ra  (t  1615) ;  Juste  Gu^rin,  prince  and  bishop 
of  Genoa ;  Francesco  Gattinara,  bishop  of  Turin  ; 
Giacor.io  Morigia,  archbishop  of  Florence  and 
afterwi  rds  Cardinal  ;  Cristoforo  Giarda,  bishop  of 
Castro  ;  Giovanni  Maria  Percoto,  bishop  of  Mosul 
and  vicf  J  apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu  ;  Pio  Man- 
«dor,  bishop  of  Segna  and  Modruss  in  Croatia ; 
»nd,  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  Agostino 
fomielli  (annalist):  Kedento  Baranrano  (1590- 
622  ;  scientist) ;  the  Venerable  Bartolomeo  Canale 
(ascetic  writer) ;  Bartolomeo  Gavanti  (writer  on 
ritual) ;  Dominique  De  la  Motte,  Maurice  Arpaud, 
Jean  Niceron  (historians);  Remi  Montmeslier, 
Gabriele  Valenzuela,  Cosme  De  Champigny,  Tom- 
maso  Rovere  (Rotarius),  Salvatore  Corticelli  (gram- 
marians) ;  Isidore  Mirasson,  Father  Colome,  etc. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1865,  missions  were 
established  in  Sweden  and  Norway  by  Father  Paul 
Stub  (t  1892  at  Bergen),  who  was  afterwards  joined 
by  other  Fathers  (Moro,  Tondini,  Almerici).  In 
Belgiam  th«  Barnabites  opened  a  house  in  1886  at 


Mouscron,  and  another  in  Brussels  in  1895  ;  while, 
on  the  expulsion  of  all  '  religious '  from  France  in 
1905,  the  majority  of  the  Barnabites  sought  refuge 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1903  tlie  Order  undertook 
some  missions  in  Brazil.  At  present  the  Barnabites, 
who  number  almost  300,  have  about  20  monasteries 
in  Italy,  5  in  Austria,  and  some  in  Spain,  besides 
those  already  noted  in  Belgium. 

3.  Constitutions. — The  Constitutions,  or  Statutes, 
of  the  Barnabites,  of  which  the  first  nucleus  is 
traceable  back  to  the  founder  Zaccaria,  and  of 
which  a  first  body  was  already  formulated  and 
published  in  1552,  were  not  definitive  nntQ  1579 
[Constitutiones  Clerr.  Begg.  S.  Pauli Decollati libris 
gunttuor  distinctcc,  Milan,  1579  ;  other  editions, 
Milan,  1617  ;  Naples,  1829 ;  Milan,  1902),  when, 
after  the  examination  made  of  them  by  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  and  their  approval  by  the  General 
Chapter,  they  finally  had  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Gregory  xill.  by  his  Brief  of  Nov.  7. 

The  greater  part  of  these  Constitutions  have 
reference  either  to  personal  sanctification,  of  which 
they  urge  the  attainment  by  suggesting  suitable 
exercises  as  an  aid  to  the  observance  of  the  three 
vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty  ;  or  they 
refer  to  the  sanctification  of  others,  to  be  attained 
through  the  ministry  of  preaching,  of  confession, 
of  the  school,  etc.  Others  have  reference  to  the 
reception  of  new  members  into  the  Order,  mode 
of  dress,  etc.  ;  and,  finally,  others  concern  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Order. 

AVith  regard  to  this  last  the  following  are  some 
of  the  rules : — The  General  Superior  of  the  Con- 
gregation is  elected  by  suffrage.  His  office  lasts 
three  years,  but  he  may  be  re-elected,  though  not 
more  than  once.  All  tne  members  of  the  Order  owe 
him  obedience,  but  at  the  same  time  eveir  member 
may  have  recourse  to  him,  since  he  is  their  common 
Father.  His  ordinary  CouncU  is  composed  of  four 
Assistants,  who  are  nominated  by  the  General 
Chapter  every  time  it  meets.  His  usual  residence 
was  changed  from  Milan  to  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  vin.  (1690).  The  habit  of 
the  members  is  a  coarse  black  soutane,  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  the  regular  clergy.  Unlike  the 
Jesuits  and  Theatines,  they  recite  Office  in  choir  ; 
and  their  other  distinguishing  oharaoteristice  *re 
thus  summed  ap  by  Currier  {History  of  Btliffiou* 
Orders,  p.  363) ; 

*  Besides  the  fut-days  of  the  Ohurcb,  thsM  B«Ufftoiu  fut  on 
erery  Friday  of  the  year,  the  two  last  dejs  of  (^miral,  and 
from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  until  Chriftmu.  They  abstain 
every  Wednesday  and  observe  a  rigorous  iilence  from  the  even- 
ing examination  until  after  Matins  the  following  day.  In  the 
beginning,  like  the  Theatines,  they  practised  extreme  poverty, 
neither  possessing  revenues  nor  bejrging,  but  at  a  later  period 
they  accepted  real  estate  and  revenues.  Besides  the  three  vows, 
they  bind  themselves  by  a  fourth,  never  to  seek  after  dignitiee 
within  or  without  the  Order,  and  not  to  accept  them  outside 
of  the  Order  without  the  permission  of  the  Pope.  Their  lay- 
brothers  are  not  admitted  to  the  habit  until  after  a  t<i*l  of  five 
years.' 

The  Con^egation  of  the  Barnabites,  like  all  the 
other  religious  Orders,  is  divided  into  provinces, 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  were  six,  namely,  the 
province  of  Lombardy  ;  that  of  Piedmont,  which 
included  Liguria ;  the  Roman  province,  which 
embraced  L^zio,  Umbria,  and  Emilia ;  and  the 
Neapolitan,  the  German,  and  Franco-Belgian- 
Brazilian  provinces.  In  each  province  a  Father  is 
nominated  as  Superior  of  the  bouses  which  the 
province  contains.  Every  house  has  its  own 
Superior,  who,  like  the  General  and  Prorincial 
Superiors,  has  a  Coimcil  which  he  most  consult  on 
the  affairs  of  his  ovm  particular  administration. 
All  Superiors  are  nominated  for  three  years  only 
at  the  roost.  The  local  Superiors  may  be  changed 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  or  may  be  re-elected  aner 
the  termination  of  the  three  yean.  The  General 
Chapter  meets  every  three  years  in  Bom*.    Sereral 
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of  the  members  who  compose  it  are  elected  by 
the  local  and  provincial  chapters.  The  General 
Chapter  examines  the  att'airs  of  the  Order,  nomi- 
nates or  conhrtns  the  Superiors,  and  provides  for 
the  general  weli-licinf,'  by  means  of  monitions  and 
decrees.  Tlie  iiarnabites,  like  all  the  great  re- 
ligious Orders,  are  in  immediate  subjection  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiti'. 

LrrBBATUKB. — Fr.  L.  Barelli,  Memorie  tUW  oriaine  /ondo- 
fione  avanzamenti  ecc.  dclla  Congrerjaz.  de  Chienei  Regoiari 
ii  S.  Paolo.  2  Tolu.,  Bologna,  KO.l-lTn? ;  Ant.  Gabuzio, 
Bistoria  Cfmgregat.  Cierr.  tieiji],  S.  F.  ah  ejus  primordiis  ad 
initium  see:,  xvi.,  Rome.  lsi>2 ;  L.  Ungarelli,  Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  e  Ctmgreg,  CUrr.  lietfg.  S.  Pauli,  vol.  i.  (the  only 
one  published),  Rome,  1846 ;  Pietro  Grazioli,  Preestantium 
VirortiJn  qui  in  Congregat.  S.  Pauli  mtlgo  Ha niabitarum 
memoria  nostra  Jloruerunt,  Bologna,  17fil ;  G.  Colombo,  Pro- 
fili  hi'j'jrafici  di  insigni  Baniabiti,  Crema,  1S70 ;  CoUezione  di 
viU  dei  piu  dintinti  re-ligiotsi  della  Congregazione  dtn  Chief.  RR. 
di  S.  Paolo  dttti  Bamahiti,  20  vols.,  Milan,  18o8-lS62  ;  Helyot, 
Hixtoire  du  txrdres  inonaitiqU€€,  iv.  100-116,  8  vols.,  Paris, 
1714-19;  Carrier,  History  o/  iielinious  Orders,  pp.  360-363, 
New  York,  1894  ;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongngaiionen  der 
katholi^ehim  Kirche^,  iii.  270-274,  3  vols.,  Paderborn,  1908 ; 
Sangermano,  Description  o/  tfir  Burmese  Empire,  cojnpiled 
dtiejly  from  native  Documents  .  .  .  and  translated  from  hit 
MS  by  William  Tamil/.  Koine,  1833  (reprinted,  Rangoon,  1885)  ; 
GriSini.  Delia  Vita  di  Mun^ignor  Giovanni  Maria  Ptrcoto. 
Udine,  1781.  The  continuation  of  the  Bibli'itheca  o(  UngareUi 
will  shortly  be  published  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 

G.  BOFFITO. 

BARODA. — I.  Name  and  history. — The  original 
form  of  the  name  Baroda  is  said  to  be  Skr.  Vato- 
dara  (vata,  '  banyan-tree,'  udara,  '  cavity  ')  '  in 
the  heart  of  a  banyan  grove ' ;  according  to  others, 
it  is  based  on  the  shape  of  the  city,  supposed  to 
resemble  a  banyan  leaf ;  a  local  legend  (BG  vii. 
829)  suggests  a  cult  of  this  sacred  tree.  The  name 
U  ^ven  to  an  important  native  State  and  its 
capital,  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Gnjarftt  and 
Kathifiwar  in  W.  India.  Other  early  names  were 
Chandavati,  'city  of  sandalwood '  or  'of  the  Jain 
kin"  Chaudan  ' ;  VirSvati  or  Virakshetra,  '  land  or 
field  of  heroes.'  The  State  consists  of  various 
fragments  of  territory  enclosed  within  the  British 
dominions,  this  condition  being  due  to  the  troub- 
lous times  which  followed  the  Maratha  occupation 
from  A.  D.  ITU.T  onwards,  and  succes-sive  annexations 
and  re-distribntions  in  contests  with  the  MarSthft 
Peshwft  and  the  British  Government.  The  do- 
minions of  the  GaikwSr  (  '  cowherd '  ;  cf.  the  ritual 
tendance  of  cattle  in  Central  India,  NINQ  i.  164  f.) 
occupy  an  area  of  8099  .square  miles.  They  formed 
in  ancient  times  part  of  the  kingdom  of  AnhilvSda, 
the  capital  of  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
rains  of  Patan  at  the  extreme  N.  boundary.  This 
kingdom,  weakened  by  the  raids  of  Mahmfld  of 
Ghaznl,  who  sacked  the  temple  of  Dwarka  (wh. 
Bee)  in  1206,  finally  suocumhed  to  the  attack  of 
Alft-nddin  Khiljl  in  1298.  The  present  Maratha 
dynasty  was  founded  by  Pilaji  Gaikwftr  (1721-.32). 
2.  Statistics  of  religion. — The  total  population 
amounted  in  1901  to  1,952,6!12,  including  1,546,992 
Hindus  (79'22  per  cent.):  16.j,014  Muhamniadana 
(8-54  per  cent.)  ;  176,250  Animista  (9-02  per  cent.) ; 
the  balaiiif  (331  percent. )  bcin^x  made  up  of  Jains, 
ParBis,  Cliiistians,  Siklis,  and  Jews.  Of  the  Hin- 
das,  who  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  population, 
about  two-thirds  are  Vaishnavas,  or  followers  of 
Vi^nn,  and  the  remainder  are  nearly  eqijally 
divided  between  Saivas,  or  worshippers  of  Siva, 
and  Silktas,  or  worshippers  of  the  Mother-god- 
desses. Among  the  two  last  classes  Jhere  are  few 
sub-sects,  the  divisions  among  the  Saivas  repre- 
senting the  Orders  of  ascetics,  whose  differences 
are  based  more  upon  external  observances  than 
upon  doctrine  ;  ana  the  Saktas,  as  usual,  fall  into 
tne  two  classes  of  '  right-hand  '  (/'((^.9/itna-7n(Irm) 
and  '  left-hand  '  ( Vdma-mdrr/i),  the  former  worship- 
)ing  their  deities  in  public,  the  latter  following 
ihe  foul  secret  Tantrik  cnltus.  The  Vaiehnavas 
hare  been  more  fertile  in   forming  sub-sects,  of 
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which  eleven  were  recorded  at  the  last  enumeration. 
Of  these,  five  worship  Krishna  (Kr^na)  in  one  or 
other  of  his  manifestations  ;  four  the  demi-god 
Rama  ;  the  Kablrpanthls  are  followers  of  Kablr, 
the  saintly  founder  of  the  sub-sect  (A.  D.  1485-1512) ; 
and  the  Ganesapanthi  are  worshippers  of  Ganesa 
or  Ganpati,  god  of  luck  and  remover  of  obstacles. 
This  enumeration,  however,  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  sectarian  character  of  the  local  Hinduism. 
According  to  the  latest  authority  : 

'Though  thus  there  are  three  principal  sects  in  the  Hinda 
rellffion  prevalent  in  this  Btate,  the  followers  of  neither  ar« 
exclusive  ;  they  pay  homaf^  to  all  the  deities,  but  are  bound 
more  to  the  special  deity  of  their  cult.  It  is  only  the  bigoted 
of  any  one  sect  who  despise  the  worshippers  of  deities  other 
than  their  own.  But  onlv  few  such  are  found  amongst  the 
extremists '  (C«n«i«  Report,  1901,  L  187X 
The  Maratha  ruling  dynasty  nave  brought  with 
them  from  the  Deccan  as  their  family  god  Khan- 
doba,  '  sword  father,'  the  chief  guardian  deity  of 
the  Kunbi  caste,  from  which  the  Marath&s  have 
mainly  sprung  {BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  290).  Regarding 
this  and  similar  gods  Sir  A.  Lyall  {Asiatic  Studies  *, 
i.  30)  writes : 

'  These  are  now  grand  incarnations  of  the  Supreme  Triad  ; 
yet,  by  examining  the  legends  of  their  eubodimt nt  and  appear- 
ance upon  earth,  we  obtain  fair  ground  for  surmising  that  all 
of  them  must  have  been  notable  living  men  not  so  very  long 
ago.' 

3.  Hinduism. — In  its  public  and  private  worship 
(pnjn)  the  local  form  of  Hinduism  differs  little 
friim  the  standard  type.  The  public  service  care- 
fully provides  for  the  exclusion  of  all  castes  re- 
garded as  unclean  ;  and  even  those  of  lower  rank 
than  the  'twice-born'  {dvija)  are  kept  at  a  distance 
and  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  temple  images. 
Each  household,  again,  has  its  private  deities,  and 
the  animistic  basisof  the  faith  isshown  in  the  general 
cult  of  bitala,  the  goddess  of  smallpox  ;  the  sun 
and  planets ;  cows,  bulls,  serpents,  and  the  mon- 
goose {Herpestea  mungo),  the  destroyer  of  noxious 
snakes  ;  of  trees,  such  as  the  banyan,  pipal  {Ficua 
religiosa),  and  the  acacia ;  of  stones  representing 
Siva,  Vi^nu,  and  Ganesa,  and  the  conch-shell  ;  of 
jewellery  and  books  of  account ;  and  of  arms  carried 
Dy  the  military  classes  {Census  Rep.  1901,  i.  122  ff.). 

Among  other  observances  the  chief  are  fasts ; 
vows  (most  of  which  are  special  to  worn'  n)  ;  pil- 
grimages ;  and  the  domestic  rules  of  ritual  (sam- 
(Adra)  prescribed  for  eachstageof  life— conception, 
birth,  marriage,  death.  The  chief  holy  place* 
within  the  State  are  Dwarka  (M-h.  see),  Sidhpur, 
the  place  where  obsequial  rites  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  a  mother  can  most  properly  be  per- 
formed, aa  those  for  a  father  are  done  at  Gay& 
(wh.  see)  in  Bengal ;  Bechr&jl,  where  a  married 
woman  of  the  Cnftran  or  herald  caste  has  been 
deified  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Mata,  or  Divine 
Mother,  and  is  worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  yoni, 
or  symbol  of  the  female  sex  (BG  vii.  609  ff.) ;  and 
Karnali  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river,  the 
Narbadft. 

4.  Jains. — The  Jains,  though  numerically  weak, 
are  important  on  account  of  their  wealth  and  their 
lavish  expenditure  on  temples,  many  of  which  are 
of  recent  construction  and  examples  of  exquisite 
workmanship  and  decoration  {Census  Rep.  1901,  i. 
149). 

5.  Animists. — The  animistic  tribes,  found  in  the 
forest  tracts,  belong  chiefly  to  the  Gfimit,  Bhil 
(wh.  see),  Dubla,  and  Chodhra  tribes.  Each  of 
these  has  its  special  tribal  deity,  which  is  wor- 
shipped either  in  a  public  service  conducted  by  the 
bhagat,  or  medicine-man,  or  in  less  important  cases 
by  the  votary  himself.  One  of  these,  Kavftdio 
Dev,  has  no  image  or  temple  ;  but  he  is  supposed 
to  live  in  a  gloomy  ravine  ;  another,  one  of  the 
Mother-goddesses,  is  represented  by  a  huge  boulder. 
Besides  these,  the  tiger,  alligator,  and  various 
Mothers  who  repel   disease  are  worshipped,  thr 
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ritual  being  like  tiiat  common  to  the  other  N. 
Dravidian  (wh.  see)  tribes  {ib.  i.  155  ff.). 

6.  Parsis. — One  of  the  chief  sacred  places  of  the 
Parsis  is  Navsari,  which  they  occupied  in  A.D. 
1142,  after  leaving  their  first  settlement  at  Sanjan. 
Here  they  have  erected  numerous  hre-teniples,  and 
towers  of  silence  for  the  exposure  of  the  dead. 
Here  bums  the  sacred  fire,  which  they  claim  to 
have  brought  with  them  from  Persia  [BG  vii.  566  tf. ; 
Dosabhai  Framji  Karaka,  Hi-it.  of  the  Parsis,  1884, 
i.  37  ;  Modi,  A  Few  Events  in  the  Early  History  of 
the  Parsii,  Bombay,  1905). 

7.  Christians. — The  increase  in  the  number  of 
Christians,  due  to  missionary  work  among  the  forest 
tribes  and  to  the  establishment  of  orphanages  dur- 
ing the  recent  famines  and  plague  epidemics,  is 
noteworthy.  The  community  which  in  1872  num- 
bered 313  had  in  1901  increased  to  7691. 

LrrBRATL'RK. — J.  A.  Dalai,  Ceiisui  Report,  1901,  vol.  xviii. 
of  Kejioi'^  of  the  C'^nsu^  of  India  ;  F.  A.  H.  Elliott,  Bombay 
Gazctlr-r,  vol.  vii.,  1883;  J.  Forbes.  Oritnlal  Memoirs,  1813; 
A.  K  Forbes.  Rag  itdla,  or  Hindoo  AnnaU  of  the  Province  of 
Goo^erat'-,  1S7S.  For  the  early  Muhaumiadati  history  see 
EUiot  Dowson,  Hist.  0/  India,  1SG6-77  ;  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley, 
Local  Miihammadan  D'/naslies  of  Gujarat,  1886;  J.  Grant 
Duff;  History  <if  the  Mahratta»»,  1873.  W.  CROOKK 

BARSOM  (Av.  barcsman). — '  Barsom  '  is  the 
name  given  at  the  present  day  to  a  collection  of 
small  metal wire  roos  (,tai) — used  in  the  chief  cere- 
monies of  the  Parsis — representing  the  cut  stems 
of  a  plant  which  can  no  longer  be  identified.  The 
number  of  the  rods  varies,  according  to  the  ritual 
in  which  they  are  used  ;  the  lowest  permissible 
number  seems  to  have  been  three,  while  the 
numbers  five,  seven,  and  nine  are  also  mentioned. 
The  number  now  varies  between  five  and  thirty- 
three.  These  small  rods,  as  used  to-day,  are  bound 
together  wnth  a  girdle  formed  of  a  date  leaf  or 
leaves.  For  the  particular  ceremonial  recitals  in 
which  they  are  used  see  Hang's £'*say«,  p.  396  tf. ,  and 
Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Avesta,  i.  p.  Ixxiii.  f. ;  see 
also  there  the  description  of  the  detailed  operations 
with  which  their  use  is  accompanied.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  barsom  is  frequently  sprinkled 
with  the  liolj^  water  {zaoffra,  zor),  and  with  the 
consecrated  milk  in  the  yasna,  or  chief  ceremony. 

The  number  thirty-three  shows  that  the  rods 
represent,  even  yet,  most  sacred  objects  and 
personified  ideas,  for  that  number  is  especially 
mentioned  in  Yasna  L  10,  iii.  12,  as  applying 
to  the  rattis  of  the  yasna  ceremony.  A^'hat 
these  special  ideas  originally  were  is  no  longer 
clearly  defined.  But,  reasoning  from  the  origin 
of  their  application,  we  may  readily  arrive 
at  their  significance.  Few  doubt  that  we  have 
in  the  barsom  [baresman]  a  form  of  bare:iS,  Vedic 
Skr.  barhis,  the  'straw  cushion'  upon  which  the 
gods  of  the  Veda  were  supposed  to  sit,  as  they 
descended  in  response  to  the  sacrifice,  and  upon 
which  also  offerings  to  them  were  spread — and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Indian  deva- worshippers  and  of  the  Ahura-  (Asura-) 
worshippers  were  one  and  the  same  people,  and 
when  '  Veda '  and  '  Avesta '  were  bleniled  in  some 
now  lost  name  for  tlie  one  common  holy  lore. 
Several  points  are  in  favour  of  this,  apart  from  the 
etymology :  chiefly  the  word  '  spread,'  which  is 
used  of  the  barsom  as  of  the  Vedic  barhis.  The 
rod-twigs,  indeed,  are  hardly  '  spread '  now,  except 
upon  the  mdh-Hi  (a  sort  of  rack  with  two  crescents 
for  supports),  the  moon-faced  stand  upon  which 
they,  tor  the  most  part,  rest.  But  the  barhis  was 
and  is  '  spread '  as  '  straw ' ;  compare  the  passage 
in  Herodotus  (i.  132),  where  he  describes,  if  some- 
what loosely,  the  offering  of  a  Persian  Mazda- 
worshipper  :  '  He  "  spreads "  [the  verb  used  is 
tworia^reir]  the  softest  grass  he  can  get,  and  places 
the  piece*  of  flesh  upon  it.'    (This  item,  by  the  I 


way,  is  one  of  many  which  show  how  widely 
this  form  of  worship  was  diffused  in  Persia,  and 
how  long  it  had  been  implanted  there,  seeing  that 
the  Greeks  could  speak  of  it  so  familiarly  as  be- 
longing to  Persia  in  general,  and  not  merely  to  a 
province  of  it.  See  also  the  Inscriptions  of  Darius 
at  Behistun,  etc.,  where  Auramazda  is  regularly 
mentioned  as  the  God  of  all  the  Empire  '  who  mad« 
this  earth  and  yon  heaven.'*) 

The  barsom  is,  and  was  then,  a  sacred  object 
frequently  used  in  the  holiest  sacrificial  cere- 
monies, especially  in  the  celebration  of  the  main 
Sacrificial  Service,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Gathas 
were  sung  without  curtailment.  It  must  therefore 
be  understood  by  all  serious  Parsi  worshippers  to 
represent  something  of  the  most  sacred  character  ; 
and  on  closer  examination  it  may  recall  at  times 
the  entire  throng  of  personified  ideas  which  we 
might,  with  some  reason,  describe  as  'godlets,' 
whose  worship,  however,  when  sincere,  did  not 
in  any  conceivable  sense  approach  idolatry,  but 
was  a  mere  sacrificial  reverence.  Further,  all  the 
symbolic  rods  were  united  by  the  sacred  '  girdle,' 
as  if  to  express  the  thought  of  oneness.  And 
when  we  press  our  inquiries  a  little  further,  we  see 
that  the  barsom  with  its  uses  is  but  the  persistence 
of  an  original  idea  which  was  dear  to  the  Indo- 
Iranian  peoples  while  as  yet  they  were  undivided. 

Avesta  and  Pahlavi  literatures  add  a  number  of 
details  concerning  the  barsom,  for  which  some 
similar  plant  might  be  substituted  (Yas.  xxii.  3). 
In  conjunction  with  the  '  libation '  (zao9ra),  it  is 
used  in  calling  Ahura  Mazda  and  all  other  sacred 
beings,  to  whom  it,  with  other  holy  objects,  is 
duly  consecrated  {Yas.  iv.  ;  Visp.  xi.  2),  to  the 
sacrifice  (Yas.  ii.,  which  bears  the  special  name  of 
Barsam  Yait ;  cf.  Yas.  xxii.  ;  VXsp.  ii.);  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  worship  of  Ahura  Mazda  is 
that  '  one  should  offer  barsom  an  oeia  long,  a  yava 
(grain  !)  broad '  (  Vend.  xix.  19)  ;  and  it  is  also  used 
in  the  Sroi  DarUn,  which  grants  to  the  soul  of  the 
dead  the  protection  of  Sraosha  on  its  passage  to 
the  future  life  {Yas.  iii.).  Sraosha  was,  indeed, 
'  the  first  who  spread  forth  the  barsom,  both  of 
three  twigs,  and  of  five  twigs,  and  of  seven  twigs, 
and  of  nine  twigs  [the  Pahlavi  commentary  on 
Nirangistan  xc.  raising  the  number  of  twigs  to 
551],  (reaching)  both  to  the  knee  and  to  the  mid- 
leg,  for  both  the  worship  and  the  prayer  and  the 
propitiation  and  the  glorification  of  the  Amesha 
Spentas'  (Yas.  Ivii.  6),  and  the  offering  of  barsom 
to  the  sacred  fire  is  one  of  the  acts  which  bring 
the  blessing  of  that  element  (Yas.  Ixii.  9).  The 
barsom  is  numbered  among  the  sacred  beings  and 
objects  to  which  sacrifice  is  offered  ( Yas.  Ixxi.  23) 
and  which  are  invoked  to  be  present  at  the 
sacrifice  ( Visp.  x.  2),  besides  having  obedience  to 
them  solemnly  inculcated  (Visp.  xii.  3).  The 
barsom  is  among  the  offerings  to  be  made  by  the 
'Aryan  lands'  to  Tishtrya  (Yt.  viii.  58)  ;  with  it 
Haoma  offered  sacrifice  to  Mithra  (Yt.  x.  88),  who, 
if  a  pious  priest  sacrifices  with  barsom,  bestows 
blessings    on    him    who    employs  the  sacerdotal 

*  (The  barsom  la  also  alluded  to  tt  least  thrio«  by  other  Greek 
writers :  Strabo.  p.  733,  rdv  £'  cryjaf  woutvvriu  [SC.  ot  Hdyoi] 
vo\iiv    \p6voy    pa^tiiy    ^LVpiKtviittf    Xewrwv    Stai^Tfv    Karexoyrei  I 

Dinon,  as  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Nicandei^s  Theriaca,  613, 
Kol  Tovf  fxdi-reif  ^ifffi  Ui}£ovf  pd^jotf  ftairrrveff^ai ;  and  the  Acts 
of  St.  Sira,  Rom.,  May,  iv.  17.  8  (written  In  the  reign  ol 
Chosroes  n.,  d.  628),  to  fvAa  5*'  Stv  ifidfrvcrtp  Kara  rrfv  rvw 
Zupoofrrpov  SaufiovtMiy]  irapd£o<Ttv.  It  is  lilfewise  mentioned  by 
Armenian  and  Syriac  writers  (as  by  Eznik,  Agairut  the  SeeU, 
tr.  Schmid,  Vienna,  1900,  pp.  92,  97 ;  HoSmann,  Auuiig4  aut 
tyr.  Akten  pers.  ilartyrer,  Leipzig,  1880,  pp.  M,  lllX  H 
should  furthermore  be  noted  that  many  scholars  {e.g.  Pinches, 
DB  iv.  629)  see  in  the  words  of  Ezk  8^7,  'and,  lo,  they  put  ths 
branch  to  their  nose,  '  an  allusion  to  the  barsom.  Herem  they 
are  probably  right  (for  an  opposing  view  see  Toy,  EBi  11.  li43X 
and  it  may  also  be  suggested,  at  least  tentatively,  that  ttkS 
1J  n'pi,  *  twigs  of  a  strange  one  (<.«.  of  a  foreign  god),'  of  U 1 V 
liuwiiei  ^ 
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mediator  {Vt.  x.  137-139) ;  and,  in  turn,  barsom  is 
among  tlie  oti'eTin<rs  to  be  made  to  Haoma  ( Yas. 
XXV.  3).  Even  Aliura  Mazda,  who  did  sacrilice 
with  it  to  Viiyn,  the  Wind  {Vt.  xv.  2),  and  to  Ashi, 
Righteousness  (17.  xvii.  61),  comes  swiftly  to  one 
whose  ofl'ering  includes  the  barsom  ( I't.  xii.  2-3), 
and  with  it  the  Fravashis  {q.v.)  must  be  invoked 
{Yt.  xiii.  27).  In  like  manner  it  is  used  in  sacrilice 
to  the  sun  {NydyiS  i.  16),  tlie  fire  (ya«.  Ixii.  1), 
Mithra  and  Rama  Hvastra  {/end.  iii.  1),  and 
Anahita  (K(.  v.  98,  126-127),  as  well  as  at  the 
Rapithwina,  or  midday  sacrihce  [A/ringdn  iv.  5-7). 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  virtue  of  a  single  oflVring 
of  Darsora,  as  of  a  single  oft'ering  of  wood  for 
the  sacred  fire,  that  by  it  the  just  is  exalted  and 
the  Druj  (the  demon  of  evil)  is  weakened,  Asha 
(Righteousness)  is  increased,  and  a.l  the  just  are 
borne  to  Paradise  (Fragments  of  Tahmuras,  xxiv. ). 

Turning  to  the  Avesta  ritual  concerning  the 
barsom,  we  observe  tliat  the  corrupt  passage  YaM 
XV.  55  seems  to  imply  that  it  should  be  gathered 
after  dawn  but  before  full  dajiiglit.  He  who  has 
carried  a  corpse  alone  must  remain  thirty  paces 
from  the  barsom  (  Vend.  iii.  15-17  ;  cf.  Sayast  Id- 
Sdyiut  ii.  18),  and  a  menstruous  woman  or  one 
suU'ering  from  leucorrhea  must  keep  .half  that 
distance  {Vend.  xvi.  4;  cf.  Sdyast  Id-Sdyast  iii. 
10-11,  20,  32-33;  Sad  Dar  Ixviii.  14),  while  cut- 
tings of  the  hair  and  nails  must  be  buried  the 
latter  space  away  ( Vend.  xvii.  4).  Tlie  barsom 
must  be  removed  from  a  house  in  which  either  a 
human  being  or  a  dog  (a  sacred  animal  in  Zoro- 
astrianism)  has  died  { Vend.  v.  39-40),  though  in 
the  purification  of  a  house,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  proper  period  of  mourning,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  kinship,  the  barsom  plays  an 
important  r6re  (Vend.  xii.  Itf.).  Barsom  may  not 
be  carried  along  a  road  over  which  the  corpse  of  a 
human  being  or  a  dog  has  been  borne  until  the 
path  has  been  duly  purified  {Vend,  xviii.  14-22), 
and  milk  dra\vu  from  a  cow  that  has  eaten  of  such 
a  corpse  may  not  be  used  in  connexion  with  the 
barsom  within  a  year  after  such  an  act  ( Vend.  vii. 
77).  Prosperity  shuns  the  place  where  a  heretic 
{aieniaoya)  dwells,  until  he  is  slain  and  sacrifice  is 
offered  to  Sraosha  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
with  barsom,  fire,  and  haoma  { Vend.  ix.  56-57). 
Among  the  penalties  for  killing  an  otter  (wrfra)  are 
the  binding  of  10,000  bundles  of  barsom  and  the 
presentation  of  barsom  to  '  holy  men,'  i.e.  priests 
{Vend.  xiv.  4,  8),  while  1000  bundles  must  be  tied 
up  by  him  who  h.as  had  intercourse  with  a  men- 
struous woman  or  one  sufi'ering  from  leucorrhea 
( Vend,  xviii.  72).  If  a  libation  be  poured  into  the 
barsom  or  the  sacred  fire,  it  becomes  operative  '  for 
the  victory  of  the  non- Aryan  lands'  {Nirangistdn 
Ixviii.),  and  the  binding  of  the  barsom  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  sacrifice  {Nirang. 
Ii.).  For  a  variety  of  ritual  prescriptions  relating 
to  the  barsom,  reference  may  be  made  to  Nirang. 
(ed.  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Avesta  iii.,  and  Darab 
Dastur  Peshotan  Sanjana,  Bombay,  1894)  Ixix.- 
btx.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxlx.,  xcvii.  tl'.  (although  the  greater 
part  of  the  text  of  the  last  passage  is  so  corrupt 
in  its  present  form  as  to  defy  translation) ;  Sdyast 
la-i>dyast  viii.  18 ;  Dddistan-i  Dlnik  xliii.  4-6, 
zlviii.  17  ;  Epistles  of  MdnUSrihar  iii.  13  ;  Darme- 
■teter,  Le  Zend-Avesta  i.  398,  407. 

According  to  Pahlavi  literature,  the  evils  of  the 
last  times  will  be  such  that  the  barsom  may  be 
arranged  in  the  very  house  of  the  dead  {Bahrdm 
Yt.  ii.  30),  although  the  righteous  man  will  still 
iitrew  it,  even  if  he  cannot  do  it  '  as  in  the  reign 
of  King  Vistasp'  {Dahrum  Yt.  ii.  58  ;  for  other 
eschatological  data  connected  with  the  barsom  see 
Bahrdm  Yt.  iii.  29,  37).  The  barsom  might  be 
consecrated  by  women  {^dyast  ld-,i(iya.it  x.  35). 
Faulty  consecration  was,  however,  possible  if  the 


barsom  had  too  many  twigs,  or  was  cut  from  an 
improper  plant,  or  was  held  toward  the  north,  the 
region  of  the  demons  {Sdyast  Id-Sdyast  xiv.  2),  an 
intentional  substitution  of  such  improper  barsom 
being  a  very  serious  sin  {Dinkart  VIII.  xliv.  65). 
The  barsom  was  a  powerful  agent  against  all 
demons,  fiends,  wizards,  and  witches  {Dlnd-i- 
Mdinog  l-Khrat  Ivii.  28) ;  it  played  a  part  '  on  the 
day  of  battle  and  evil  deeds  of  war '  (Dinkart  vin. 
xxvi.  24) ;  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  to 
note  that  a  distinct  barsom-ordeal  (haresmok-varlh) 
was  known  (Dlnlcart  vill.  xix.  38,  xx.  12,  66), 
although  no  details  are  given  concerning  it. 

The  barsom  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Persian 
Sdh-Ndmah,  which  records  that  King  Bahram 
Gur  and  his  bride  were  met  by  a  Zoroastrian  priest 
bearing  barsom  in  his  hand,  and  also  that  Yazdi- 
gird,  the  last  Sasanian  king,  asked  the  miller  who 
gave  him  shelter  in  flight  for  a  bundle  of  barsom 
that  he  might  say  grace  before  eating  (Pizzi,  II 
Libro  dei  re,  Turin,  1886-88,  vi.  465,  viii.  442),  a 
custom  to  which  allusion  is  also  made  elsewhere 
(Rehatsek,  JBASBo  xiii.  88).  It  is  possible  that 
the  five-twigged  barsom  is  represented  on  a  coin 
of  Bahram  II.  (276-293),  which  shows  two  figures 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  fire  altar,  one  of  the  men 
holding  the  '  ring  of  sovereignty '  and  the  other 
the  object  in  question  (Dorn,  Collection  de  mon- 
naies  sassanides  de/eu  le  lieutenant-g^niral  J.  de 
Bartholomaei,  i.,  St.  Petersburg,  1873,  pi.  iv.  No. 
13).  In  modern  times,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
the  barsom  in  India  is  ritually  represented  by 
small  wire  rods ;  but  in  Kirman,  Anquetil  du  Perron 
(Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1771,  ii.  532)  records  the  use 
of  twigs  of  the  pomegranate,  tamarind,  or  date- 
tree  ;  and  at  the  present  time  '  in  Yezd  the  tama- 
risk bush  is  used  to  form  this  bundle,  and  it  ia 
bound  with  a  slender  strip  of  bark  from  the  mul- 
berry tree,  probably  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  it  was  in  Zoroaster's  day,'  brass  rods  being 
substituted  only  in  winter  or  at  other  times  when 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  living  branches  (Jackson, 
Persia  Past  and  Present,  New  York,  1906,  p.  369  f. 
and  plate).     See  also  Yasna. 

Literature. — Oldenbergr,  Religion  deg  Veda,  Berlin,  1894, 
pp.  31,  342 ff.  ;  Haugr,  Essays  on  the  Pargie^,  London,  1S84, 
p.  396 fl. ;  WUson,  Pom  'Religion,  Bombay,  1843,  p.  231; 
Windiscamann,  Zoroastri^che  Studien,  Berlin,  1863,  pp.  223, 
276  ;  and  other  works  mentioned  in  tlie  article. 

L.  H.  Mills  and  Louis  H.  Gray. 
BARTER. — Barter  is  the  name  <,'iven  to  the 
simple  and  elementary  form  of  trailic  in  which 
goods  are  directly  oB'ered  in  exchange  for  goods. 
An  article  upon  barter  is  from  one  point  of  view 
an  essay  on  the  functions  of  money  and  the  incon- 
venience of  its  absence,  since  barter  is  that  form  of 
exchange  in  which  money  is  not  employed  as  the 
intermediary  of  trading.  Barter  was  the  primitive 
mode  of  doing  business  before  a  measure  of  value 
or  a  common  medium  of  exchange  was  devised. 
In  such  a  set  of  conditions  there  are  manifest 
difficulties ;  without  a  common  denominator  it  is 
not  easy  to  compare  the  values  of  the  articles 
exchanged  or  to  arrive  at  an  economic  principle  of 
bargaining.  In  any  particular  exchange  the  two 
parties  must  adjust  their  contract  by  their  re- 
spective wants  for  eadi  other's  comiuodity  and 
the  desire  of  each  to  part  with  his  own  superfluities. 
Thus  the  fisherman  would  need  to  measure  his  fish 
against  the  potatoes  of  the  gardener  at  one  moment 
and  the  bread  of  the  baker  at  another,  and  so  on 
round  the  whole  circle  of  his  purchases.  It  i» 
obvious  that  a  system  of  exchange  so  elementary 
ami  so  casual  must  belong  to  a  prmiitive  period  of 
.society.  A  very  slight  advance  in  the  methods  of 
production,  in  separation  of  employments,  and  in 
traffic  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  use  of  a  medium 
of  exchange  which  would  serve  at  once  as  a 
standard  measure  and  as  an  accepted  ([o-between  i 
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Bome  substance  vronld  be  adopted  for  the  double 
purpose,  which  all  would  willingly  receive  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  commodities,  and  which 
could  in  turn  be  parted  with  easily  for  others. 
The  thing  selected  to  serve  these  utilities  in  any 
community  would  be  in  the  first  place  something 
much  in  common  demand  for  ite  service  or  its 
attractiveness,  and  such  a  substance  would  have 
certain  qualities  of  durability  and  approximate 
stability  which  would  recommend  it.  The  article 
adopted  would  vary  with  the  locality.  The  various 
stages  in  this  early  employment  of  a  primitive 
money  need  not  be  here  pursued ;  by  degrees  the 
more  essential  qualities  of  good  money  would 
emerge,  and  thus  the  currency  of  modern  times 
would  be  gradually  evolved.     See  art.  Money. 

The  term  barter  or  truck  is  more  usually  applied 
to  the  exchange  of  articles  for  use  ;  the  term  pur- 
chase suggests  the  employment  of  money  and  buy- 
ing for  future  sale  or  commerce.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment supplies  a  good  example  of  a  transaction  by 
payment  in  kind  or  barter.  In  1  K  5'°''  we  read 
that  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  '  gave  Solomon  cedar  trees 
and  fir  trees  according  to  all  his  desire,'  and  that 
'  Solomon  gave  Hiram  20,000  measures  of  wheat  for 
food  to  his  household  and  20  measures  of  pure  oil.' 

Many  forms  of  barter  still  exist  in  highly 
eivilized  communities  ;  the  domestic  servant  barters 
her  services  for  food,  housing,  and  a  sum  of  money  ; 
the  farm  labourer  is  often  paid  partly  in  kind,  by 
the  use  of  a  cottage,  a  garden,  supply  of  milk, 
butter,  etc. ,  and  partly  by  money  wages.  If  we  con- 
sider real  wages,  i.e.  what  money  wages  will  buy, 
we  see  that  in  reality  labour  is  exchanged  for  a 
supply  of  necessaries  and  comforts.  In  modem 
times  we  find  some  publications  such  as  The  Ex- 
change and  Mart,  which  revive  the  old  form  of 
barter  by  advertising  certain  articles  for  sale  and 
stating  the  articles  desired  in  exchange  for  them. 
Private  individuals,  like  schoolboys,  often  practise 
barter  ;  and  bits  of  furniture,  old  garments,  and 
even  plots  of  land  are  exchanged  for  other  de- 
sirable things. 

In  unci\Tlized  countries  barter  is  widely  prev- 
alent. Stanley  in  his  journeys  through  Africa 
took  quantities  of  cloth,  brass  rods,  etc.,  with 
which  to  purchase  food  ;  similarly  cargoes  of  old 
rifles,  knives,  bottles,  powder,  etc.,  have  been  sent 
to  some  places  to  be  exchanged  for  the  natural 
products  of  the  country. 

Under  a  system  of  barter  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
securing  mutuality  of  wants,  or  what  Jevons  called 
'the  double  coincidence  of  exchange,'  viz.,  that 
each  party  shall  desire  that  which  the  other  ofi'ers. 
Again,  barter  requires  each  article  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  every  other  article  of  traffic,  necessi- 
tating a  separate  bargain  for  each,  and  consequently 
a  large  and  varied  list  of  the  ratios  of  exchange. 
A  further  drawback  is  the  impossibility  in  some 
eases  of  dividing  the  article  or  of  fractional 
payments ;  the  pig  or  the  rifle  must  be  ex- 
changed for  something  which  is  deemed  an  exact 
equivalent. 

Competition  (q.v.)  has  little  play  under  barter. 
The  mode  of  exchange  is  not  such  as  can  supply  a 
market  and  give  a  market  value.  It  is  usually  a 
case  of  a  single  exchange  in  which  the  values  are 
determined  by  the  individual  wants  and  capacities 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  exchange. 

The  evolution  of  trade  was  from  barter  to  money 
purchases.  Modem  trade  tends  to  revert  to  a 
refined  form  of  barter  by  the  employment  of  paper 
substitutes  for  money  currency ;  promises,  credit 
documents,  and  what  is  called  '  representative 
money '  take  the  place  of  coin.  The  highly  organ- 
ized systems  of  Banking  and  the  Clearing  House 
have  provided  a  mechanism  which  in  effect  reduces 
much  of  trade  and  commerce  to  barter,  while  pre- 


serving a  measure  of  value  and  a  reserve  of  the 
standard  for  reference  and  for  use  in  emergency. 

And  if  home  trade  has  been  reduced  mainly  to 
barter  again,  much  more  has  foreign  commerce. 
Imports  pay  for  exports  ;  goods  and  services  are  the 
only  ultimate  means  of  buying  goods  and  services 
from  other  countries.  Their  values  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  money,  but  the  actual  exchange  is 
effected  almost  without  the  passage  of  a  coin.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain,  amounting  to  more 
than  £1,000,000,000  a  year  (or  nearly  £25  per  head 
of  her  population),  is  transacted  with  the  trans- 
mission of  a  very  trivial  sum  in  gold. 

Imports  and  exports  are  balanced  against  each 
other  by  means  of  bills,  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
money  market  enables  the  exchange  of  these  in- 
struments of  credit  representing  debts  to  accom- 
plish the  equalization  of  the  debts.  The  operations 
become  a  vast  series  of  barter  transactions,  reduced 
to  simplicity  by  the  ingenious  arrangements  of  a 
highly  organized  commercial  system. 

Under  this  refined  system  of  trading  no  parti- 
cular parcel  of  goods  is  exchanged  for  any  other 
particular  parcel  of  goods,  but  each  is  represented 
by  a  bill.  These  bills  are  exchanged,  !.«.  bought 
and  sold  freely,  by  the  persons  doing  business  in 
the  different  countries,  so  that  the  equation  ia 
ultimately  secured.  The  settlements  need  not  be, 
nor  are  they,  direct.  Each  country  need  not 
balance  its  accounts  for  goods  with  each  of  its 
customer  countries  so  as  to  equalize  their  actual 
imports  and  exports  to  one  another.  But  country 
A  may  pay  its  debts  to  country  B  by  a  bUl  upon  C, 
just  as  is  done  by  merchants  at  home.  By  this 
system  of  foreign  exchanges  bills  become  an  article 
of  commerce  ;  and,  following  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  they  rise  and  fall  in  value,  and  are  a 
means  of  regulating  commerce  and  equalizing  sales 
and  purchases  all  over  the  world. 

Thus  trade  which  started  with  simple  exchange 
by  barter  has  come,  under  a  highly  complex  civiliza- 
tion and  a  world-wide  commerce,  to  be  once  more 
only  barter  of  a  very  refined  kind,  after  passing 
through  many  stages  and  degrees  of  money  pur- 
chase. Much  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of 
nations  is  accomplished  without  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  money  at  all,  except  as  a  unit  of  measure- 
ment and  a  reserve  force  hidden  away  in  the  strong 
rooms  of  banks. 

LmaiTtTKK— Jevons,  Jf<m«v(Lond.  1878);  Bastable,  T%«ont 
of  International  Trad*  (Dublin,  1887) ;  Marshall,  Principlt4  if 
Eamomics,  Note  on  '  Barter '  (Lond.  1907). 

G.  Armitaqe-Suith. 
BASIL.— See  Cappadocian  Theology. 

BASILIDES,    BASILIDIANS.— I.  Sources. 

— Basilides  was  one  of  the  most  famous  Gnostic 
teachers  in  the  2nd  century.  We  are  told  by 
Epiphanius  (Hmr.  xxiii.  1)  that  he  was  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  Satumilus  in  the  school  of  Menander,  at 
Antioch.  This  statement  has  been  largely  accepted, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Epiphanius 
had  any  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject. 
It  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  simply  an  inference  of 
his  own  from  the  fact  that  Satumilus  and  Basilides 
are  coupled  by  Irenseus  (I.  xxiv.  1),  who,  however, 
says  that  Satumilus  put  forward  his  system  in 
Syria,  but  BasUides  in  Alexandria.  Apart  from 
the  reference  in  the  Acts  of  Archelaus  (c.  66  in 
Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  v.  196)  to  his  preaching  among 
the  Persians,  to  be  discussed  later,  we  nave  no 
evidence  for  any  activity  outside  Egypt-  Possibly 
Epiphanius,  who  visited.  Egypt,  had  some  warrant 
for  nis  account  of  the  places  outside  Alexandria 
where  Basilides  worked.  The  same  nncertainty 
surrounds  the  date  of  his  activity,  but  we  shall 
probably  be  safe  in  accepting  the  usual  view  (cf. 
Clem.  Strom,  vii.  106}  that  oil  work  fell  mainlj 
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within  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  117-138).*  He 
claimed  to  have  received  liis  doctrine  from  tlie 
Apostle  Peter  through  Glaucias  (Clem.  I.e.).  His 
chief  disciple  was  his  son  Isidore.  According  to 
Hippolj'tus  (Philos.  vii.  20),  they  asserted  that 
Matthias  communicated  to  them  a  doctrine  which 
he  had  received  from  Christ.  They  also  appealed 
apparently  to  Zoroaatrian  authorities.  Basilides 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Exegetica,  that  is,  '  Exposi- 
tions,' in  24  hooks  (Strom,  iv.  88;  Euseb.  EE 
iv.  7.  7).  This  was  apparently  an  exposition  of 
the  Gospels.  We  learn  from  Ori"en  (Uom.  1  in 
Luc.)  that  he  wrote  a  Gospel.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  tliat  Driven  with  his  facilities  for  in- 
formation should  be  mistaken  upon  tlus  point. 
From  the  fragments  which  are  preserved  to  us, 
we  may  infer  that  Basilides  probably  commented 
on  tlie  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Evangelists, 
possibly  also  on  Mark  ;  and  it  ia  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  he  based  his  commentary  on  his  own 
compilation  from  the  Gospels.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  written  incantations  and  odes ;  hut  these  are 
entirely  lost.  His  son  Isidore  wrote  several  works 
— first,  a  treatise  on  Ethics,  which,  perhaps,  is 
identical  with  the  Parmnctics  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanius  (xxxii.  3) ;  secondly,  a  treatise  on  tiie 
Parasitic  Soul  (Strom,  ii.  113);  and,  thirdly, 
Expositions  of  the  Prophet  Parchor,  which  must 
have  contained  at  least  tw  o  hooks,  since  we  have 
a  quotation  from  the  second  (Strom,  vi.  53). 

The  problems  which  are  presented  to  us  by  this 
■ohool  of  Gnostics  are  of  an  exceptionally  per- 
plexing and  baffling  kind.  The  accounts  given  of 
Ba.silides'  system  are  hopelessly  irreconcilable, 
and  the  new  evidence  which  has  come  to  light  has 
made  the  problem  still  more  difficult.  Before  the 
publication  of  the  Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus 
in  1851,  the  main  sources  of  information  were  the 
account  of  the  system  in  Irenseus'  great  work 
against  heresies,  and  the  related  accounts  in  later 
heresiologists  ;  information  given  by  Eusebius  con- 
cerning a  refutation  of  Basilides  by  Agrippa  Castor ; 
and  some  extracts  from  tlie  works  of  Basilides  and 
his  son  Isidore,  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and  the  anthor  of  the  Acts  of  Archelaus. 
Even  these  authorities  were  so  difficult  to  reconcile, 
that  Neander  (followed  by  Gieseler)  treated  the 
aceonnt  of  Irenseus  as  referring  to  a  later  develop- 
ment of  the  sect,  and  said  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  referred  to 
the  misconduct  of  later  BasUidians  in  language 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Irenanis,  we  sTiouJd 
be  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  Basilidians  whom 
the  latter  describes  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  founder.  Tlie  discovery  of  the  long  lost 
PhxlosophuTTiena  or  Rifutation  of  all  Heresies,  now 
unanimously  assigned  to  Hipjjolytus,  introduced 
a  new  complication.  Hippolytus  gives  an  account 
of  Basilides'  system  which  difl'ers  fundamentally 
from  that  of  Irenseus.  The  majority  of  scholars, 
including  Jacobi,  Uhlhom,  Baur,  Moller,  and 
Hort,  accepted  the  new  evidence.  The  attack  on 
Hippolytus'  account  was  led  by  Hilgenfeld  (see 
Literature  at  end  of  present  art.),  who  received 
the  very  influential  support  of  Lipsius,  and  at  a 
later  time  of  Hamack  and  other  scholars.  At 
present  the  tendency  seems  to  he  to  regard  the 
account  of  Hippolytus  as  valueless  (except  in 
isolated  details)  for  the  re-construction  of  Basilides' 
own  system.  But  the  theory  that  Hippolytus  was 
duped  by  a  forgery  seems  to  be  losing  ground,  and 
theopinion  prevails  that  the  document  he  em]iloyed 
was  a  genume  Gnostic  treatise  circulated  among 

*  K.  Sohwu-tz  ar^es  that  we  must  take  Basilides  and  Satur- 
nlliM  at  leant  to  the  time  ot  Trajan,  probably  earlier  ((/ci«r  don 
TodiUr  Sohnt  Zehtdaei.XOtti.v.  20t.).  He  thinks  tbut,  while  we 
lM«d  DOi  aoc«(>t  the  Gnostic  claimi  to  potsoRS  a  tra<iition  from 
Um  Apoitle*,  we  may  well  dlstriut  tha  '  tendency  '  chronoloffy 
of  tkttr  opponents. 


the  later  Basilidians.  Finally,  a  new  manuscript 
of  the  Acts  of  Archelaus,  containing  the  complete 
Latin  translation,  was  discovered  by  Traube  a  few 
years  ago,  and  made  accessible  by  C.  H.  Beeson 
in  1906  (' Hegemonius,  Acta  Archelai,'  in  Die  gr. 
christl.  Schriftsteller  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahr- 
hundcrten).  The  text  we  previously  possessed 
broke  off  in  the  middle  of  an  important  extract 
from  Basilides.  The  newly  found  manuscript 
completes  the  quotation.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  task  of  the  scholar  is  rendered  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  the  texts  are  often  corrupt,  and, 
even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  freqnently  not 
very  intelligible. 

'The  view  that  the  account  of  Hippolytus  rested 
on  a  forgery  was  first  suggested  in  1885  by  George 
Salmon  in  an  article  in  Hermathena,  entitled  '  The 
Cross  References  in  the  Philosophumena.'  In 
reading  the  work  of  Hippolytus  he  nad  often  been 
struck  by  the  coincidences  between  the  various 
systems.  These  had,  in  fact,  drawn  the  attention 
of  earlier  scholars ;  but  Salmon  thought  them 
suspicious,  and  formulated  a  theory  to  account  for 
them.  This  was  that  Hippolytus  became  known 
as  a  zealous  purchaser  of  Gnostic  documents,  the 
demand  created  a  supply,  the  unscrupulous  dealer 
forged  a  certain  number  of  treatises  purporting  to 
be  documents  of  Gnostic  schools,  and  tnese  were 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  credulous  bishop,  who  in 
this  way  included  in  his  work  accounts  of  systems 
which  had  never  really  existed  Attention  wai 
drawn  to  Salmon's  article  by  Hamack  (ThLZ  x. 
[1885]  506  f.),  and  in  his  Gesch.  d4s  NT  Canons 
(1889,  L  765 f.)  Zahn  signified  his  adhesion. 
Salmon's  theory  was  taken  up  by  St&helin  in  a 
special  investigation,  '  Die  gnost.  Quellen  Hip- 
polyts,'  TU,  1890.  Salmon  had  said  comparatively 
little  about  Basilides,  but  Stiihelin  sought  to  show 
that  the  theory  applied  to  this  part  of  Hippolytus' 
account  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  minor  sects.  For 
a  time  the  theory  found  several  supporters,  in- 
cluding C.  Schmidt  (Gnost.  Schriften  in  kept. 
Sprache,  1892,  p.  557)  and  G.  Kruger  (PHE*,  i.v.). 
It  has,  however,  been  rejected  not  only  by  those 
who,  like  J.  Drummond  (Character  and  Author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1903,  pp.  31&-331),  assert 
the  originality  of  Hippolytus'  account,  but  by  Anz 
(Zur  Frage  nach  dem  Ursprung  des  Gnostinsmus, 
1897,  p.  9)  and  Bousset  (Hauptprobleme  der  Gnosis, 
1907,  p.  128).  Bardenhewer  in  his  Patrology  also 
judges  that  'this  hypothesis  offers  too  violent  a 
solution  of  the  problem.'  Even  Harnack,  who  in 
his  Gesch.  der  altchristl.  Literatur  (1893,  vol.  L 
p.  157)  spoke  of  Hippolytus'  sources  as  probably  a 
forgery,  expresses  himself  with  greater  reserve  in 
his  Chronol.  der  altchristl.  Literatur  (1904,  vol.  ii. 
p.  231).  The  present  writer  can  only  repeat  the 
unfavourable  judgment  he  expressed  in  a  notice 
of  Stahelin's  work  in  the  Classical  Review,  1892. 
In  the  first  place,  the  coincidences  may  readily  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  Stiihelin  himself 
admits,  that  Gnostic  documents  circulated  freely 
from  one  school  to  another.  Secondly,  since  they 
were  thus  in  a  measure  pnblic  property,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  forger  could  com- 
mand prices  high  enough  to  reward  him  for  his 
trouble.  Thirdly,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  very  striking  difference  in  the  level 
of  speculative  power  which  is  displayed  in  the 
different  systems.  Few,  it  may  be  imagined, 
would  assent  to  StAhelin's  view  that  the  author, 
in  the  words  he  quotes  from  Basilides  on  the  non- 
existent God,  was  tiring  to  turn  the  whole  Gnostic 
scheme  into  ridicule,  which  would  surely  hava 
been  a  dangerous  game  to  play  if  be  had  wished 
to  palm  off  his  forgeries  as  genuine.  Kather  they 
win  recognize  in  the  system  a  ipeoalatiTe  power 
not  infenor  to  that  displayed  i»  YalentJnianism, 
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and  account  for  the  stranj;c  laai;ua;,'e  wliicli  the 
author  eiuiilu.s  by  his  elloiL  lo  explain  tlie  in- 
exiilirahle — all  the  mure  that  his  language  has 
parallels  in  that  of  other  deep  thinkers.  Moreover, 
Stalielin  assumes  rather  than  proves  that  Clement 
is  on  the  side  of  Irenaeus,  whereas  several  scholars 
who  have  no  preference  for  Hippolj'tus'  account 
have  recognized  that  it  is  very  dithcult  to  harmonize 
lren;eus  with  the  quotations  given  by  Clement. 
For  these  reasons  we  may  justihably  reject  this 
theory,  which  postulates  a  writer  of  incredible 
versatility  combined  with  such  strange  limitations, 
and  assume  that,  whether  Hippulytus  presents  us 
with  the  genuine  system  of  Basilides  or  not,  he  at 
any  rate  communicates  a  system  which  was  really 
professed  in  the  Basilidian  school. 

The  account  of  Basilides  given  by  Hegemonius 
in  the  Acts  of  Archelaus  has  also  created  suspicion. 
Gieseler  argued  that  the  Basilides  there  mentioned 
was  to  be  distinguished  from  the  licresiarch  of 
Alexandria,  inasmuch  as  he  is  saiil  in  the  Acts  to 
have  been  a  preacher  among  the  Persians.  Hort 
considered  that  his  denial  had  some  show  of 
reason,  but  on  the  whole  regarded  the  ar^ments 
in  favour  of  the  identilicatioii  as  preponderating 
(Smith-Wace,  DCB  i.  277").  He  should  therefore 
not  have  been  quoted  by  G.  Kriiger  {PRE''  ii.  431) 
as  agreeing  with  Gieseler.  Usually  ;he  a-sertion 
that  he  was  a  preacher  among  the  I'ersians  is 
regarded  as  incredible.  Thus  Lipsins  declares  that, 
if  the  Disputation  of  Archelaus  makes  Basilides  a 
Persian,  '  the  remark  is  hardly  necessary  that  this 
false  statement  is  simply  a  deduction  from  the 
dualism  of  the  Basilidian  system'  {GnosI trismus, 
1860,  col.  109).  It  is  also  rejected  by  Zahn  and 
Hamack  ;  while  Kriiger  thinks  that,  although  we 
cannot  control  the  statement,  it  is  not  so  im- 
probable as  Zahn  considers  it ;  and  Hilgenfeld 
says  that  Basilides  may  quite  well  have  been  in 
Persia  and  learnt  Persian  dualism  at  first  hand. 
The  statement  should  probably  be  set  aside  and 
accounted  for  as  by  Lipsius.  It  is  quite  another 
question,  however,  whether  we  should  reject  the 
author's  account  of  Basilides'  beliefs,  and,  in 
particular,  the  extract  which  he  gives  from  his 
work.  This  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  thirteeiith 
book  of  his  treatises,  and,  inasmuch  aa  it  contains 
an  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  the  work  should  probably  be  identified 
with  Basilides'  twenty-four  books  on  the  Gospels 
which  bore  the  title  hxegctica.  The  real  objection 
felt  by  those  who  accept  the  genuineness  of 
Hippolytus'  account  is  that,  while  this  is  monistic 
in  character,  the  account  of  Hegemonius  seems  to 
pledge  Basilides  to  dualism.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  understood 
him  to  be  a  dualist,  but  that,  of  course,  does  not 
settle  the  question.  He  may  have  misunderstood 
Basilides,  esiiecially  since  his  preoccupation  with 
Manichajism  made  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
Gnostic  not  unnatural  for  him.  Accordingly  we 
cannot  attach  decisive  weight  to  his  impression, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  the  complete  work 
before  him.  H,  however,  the  extract  given  is 
genuine,  it  must  rank  with  those  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer  that  we  have  no  good  ground  for  disputing 
its  authenticity. 

3.  System  of  doctrine.— We  may  now  proceed 
to  an  exposition  of  the  various  systems  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
possible  to  re-construct  the  somewhat  desultory 
references  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  treating  of 
ethics  rather  than  metaphysics,  into  a  complete 
■ystem.  It  will  accordingly  be  best  to  begin  with 
the  accounts  which  profess  to  give  us  the  original 
■ystem. 
(a)  We  t«ke  first  that  of  Irenceut  (L  xxiv.  3-7), 


which  presents  points  of  contact  especially  with 
the  description  he  ^ivcs  of  the  views  of  Satumilus. 
According  to  Irenaeus,  Basilides  began  with  the  unborn 
Father,  and  represented  Nous  as  His  firstborn.  Nous  gave 
birth  to  Logos,  Logo«  to  Phronesifl,  Phronesia  to  Sophia  and 
Vy  namis.  From  the  last  two  came  the  first  series  o(  princi- 
pahties,  powers,  and  angels,  who  created  the  first  heaven. 
From  these  emanated  the  second  angelic  series,  who  created 
the  second  heaven  ;  and  so  on  till  86S  heavens  came  into 
existence.  The  angels  in  the  lowest  heaven  created  the  world, 
and  divided  it  aiuong  themselves.  Their  chief  was  the  God  o( 
the  Jews,  wlio  arou-ert  hostility  by  His  favouritism  to  His  own 
people.  Thus  all  other  nations  were  stirred  up  to  be  at  enmity 
with  the  Jews.  Hereupon  the  supreme  God  interfered  to  save 
the  world  from  dt-struction,  and  sent  His  firstborn  Nous,  i.e. 
Christ,  to  deUver  those  that  believe  in  Him  from  the  world- 
angels.  He  appeared  ii-  human  form  and  taught,  but  at  the 
crucifixion  changed  forms  with  Simon  of  CjTene,  so  that  the 
latt«r  waa  crucified  in  the  form  of  Jesus,  while  Christ  Himself 
stood  by  and  mocked  at  His  enemies  in  the  form  of  Simon  ;  for, 
since  He  was  incorporeal,  He  waa  essentially  invisible,  and  so 
He  returned  to  the  Father.  Hence  no  one  who  really  knows 
the  troth  will  confess  the  Crucified,  for,  il  he  does  so,  he  is  a 
slave  to  the  world-angels ;  but.  if  he  understands  what  really 
happened  at  the  crucifixion,  he  is  freed  from  them.  The 
Basilidians  denied  the  salvation  of  the  body,  asserting  that  it 
was  subject  to  corruption,  and  that  the  soul  alone^  is  aaved. 
They  had  no  hesitation  in  eatmg  meata  offered  to  idola,  and 
re^'arded  everj'  form  of  immorality  as  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference.  They  also  practised  all  kinda  of  ma^cal  arts, 
and  sought  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  angels  in  the  3«6 
heavens.  The  name  given  to  Christ,  in  which  He  ascended 
and  descended,  was  Caulacau ;  and  just  u  Caulacau  paseed 
through  the  various  heavens  in  His  descent  from  the  Father 
and  returned  to  Him  and  remained  Invisible  and  unknown  to 
all,  so  those  who  have  learnt  the  doctrmes  of  the  system  and 
known  the  names  of  the  angels  may  themselves  know  all,  but 
be  known  of  none.  Their  mysteries  they  kept  secret,  and  said 
that  only  one  out  of  a  thousand,  or  two  out  of  ten  thousand, 
were  capable  of  knowing  them.  They  had  no  hesitation  in 
denying  their  faith  under  stress  of  persecution.  The>  adopted 
the  theories  of  mathematicians,  and  thuB  made  out  the  positions 
of  the  365  heavens.  The  chief  of  these  they  asserted  to  be 
Abraxas,  and  on  that  account  the  numerical  sum  of  the  letters 
in  this  word  waa  865. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  supplement  the  account  of 
Irenseus  by  reference  to  the  other  heresiologists 
who  give  us  an  essentially  identical  system  ;  but 
there  are  some  features  which  call  for  notice  at 
this  point.  Even  those  scholars  who  most  warmly 
vindicate  the  superiority  of  Irenseus'  exposition 
generally  recognize  that  he  is  quite  unjustified  in 
the  charge  of  immorality  which  he  brings  against 
Basilides.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii. 
508  ff. )  rebukes  the  misconduct  of  the  later  members 
of  the  sect  by  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the 
founder  and  his  son.  The  docetic  character  of  the 
Christology  and  the  denial  of  the  real  humanity  of 
Jesus  must  also  be  decidedly  rejected,  in  view  of 
Clement's  explicit  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
from  a  certain  taint  of  sinfulness  Basilides  held 
Jesus,  in  virtue  of  His  humanity,  not  to  be 
exempt.  The  story  that  Basilides  taught  the 
crucifixion  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  Is  generally  rejected, 
though  Ptieiderer  ( Urchristenturri',  ii.  384)  considers 
that  the  statement  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  Jesus 
went  out  bearing  the  cross  for  Himself  (Jn  19"), 
was  intended  to  repudiate  the  Synoptic  statement 
that  Simon  of  Cyrene  helped  Jesus  to  carry  His 
cross,  and  was  elicited  by  the  turn  given  to  the 
story  by  Basilides.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that 
in  tliis  account  only  five  i5!k)ns  are  interpolated 
between  the  supreme  God  and  the  angels  of  the 
first  heaven.  Those  who  re-construct  the  original 
system  by  a  fusion  of  this  account  with  that  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  make  the  five  into  seven 
by  borrowing  two  from  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  thus  attribute  to  Basilides  the  usual  Heptad. 
It  is  very  questionable,  however,  whether  they 
are  correct  in  doing  so.  In  any  case  nothing  can 
be  built  on  a  combination  of  this  kind.  Moreover, 
Bousset  has  pointed  out  parallels  to  the  scheme  as 
given  by  Irenaeus.  The  name  Caulacau  occurs  in 
an    unfortunately    corrupt    sentence,*    bnt   it  is 


*  '  Quemadmodum  et  mundus  nomen 
deacendisae  et  aecendisse  aoluatorem, 
adv. 
but  the  I 


le    In  quo  dicunl 
Caulacau '  (Iren. 


.  Uar.  L  U).     The  general  sense  muit  be  that  given  aboTe, 
the  text  U  unlntellifible  in  Ut  preeent  form.    Hiltentelfl 
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sulticiently  clear   that  it  is  intended   to   be  the 
mystic  name  of  Christ.     It  occurs  in  other  (imistic 
systems,  and  was  probably  derived  from  Is  'JH'". 
The  statement  in  Tertullian  (</e  Priestr.    Jlcer.  4) 
that  Abraxas  was  the  name  f^iven  by  Basllides  to 
the  supreme  God  is  quite  incorrect,  and  is  not  in 
harmony  even   with   Irenajus.      The   fact  that  a 
conbiderable    number    of    gems    bear    the     word 
Abrasax,  or  more  rarely  Abraxas,  on  them  has 
caused    them    to   be   regarded   aa  Gnostic  gems, 
many  of  them  produced  by  the  Basilidians.     An 
enormous  literature  has  \>een   devoted   to   them, 
but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  if  any  con- 
nexion existed  it  was  of  the  slightest  kind,  most 
of  the  gems  being  of  pa^'an  origin.     Harnack  says  : 
'Not  everywhere  where  Abraxas  is  mentioned  are 
we  to  think  exclusively  of  the  Basiliilians.    It  is 
doubtful  whether  even  a  single  Abraxas  gem  is 
Basilidian'  (AlUhrUt.  Lit.  i.  101).     Numerous  sug- 
gestions have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  term.     None  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  satisfactory.     The  word 
is  more   probably  an   artilicial  formation,  which 
may  have  originated  in   some  form   of  speaking 
witn  tongues,  and  been  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  fact  that,  like  JleiCpds  and  NeiXos,  it  was 
the  numerical  equivalent  of  365. 
(6)  The  account  given  by  Hippulytus. 
This  account  starta  wilh  a  very  transiiendental  doctrine  of 
God.     A  deflnition  is  quoted  trom  Basilides,  in  which  language 
U  itrained  to  raise  God  above  all  tlie  limitations  involved  in 
ftfflrmations  about  Him.     Even  to  predicate  existence  would  be 
to  limit  Him,  and  thus  to  ne^tive  His  absoluteness.     Accord- 
Inely  Basilides  starts  with  the  time  when  there  was  Nothing- 
using  the  term  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  which  John  Scotus 
Erigena  spoke  of  Ood  as  Pure  Nothing.     That  the  author  does 
not  intend  his  words  to  he  taken  as  a  negation  of  all  existence 
il  clear  from  what  follows.     H  we  speak  of  V,ad  as  Ineffable,  we 
tall  into  self-contradiction,  tor  the  epithet  is  in  itself  a  descrip- 
tion ;  but  Ood  is  not  even  Ineffable,  since  He  is  inlinitelv  above 
every  name  that  can  be  named.    This  non-existent  Deity  willed 
to  create  a  world,  though  we  are  warned  that  the  term  '  willed ' 
Is  a  necessary  accommodation  to  the  imperfections  of  human 
language.     In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  He  deposited  a  seed, 
also  non-existent,  but  containing  within  it  the  promise  and 
potency  of  all  life.    In  opposition  to  the  usual  tinostic  doctrines, 
Basilides  firmly  rejected  the  conception  of  emanation  trom  Ood, 
who  waa  no  spider  spinning  the  world  out  of  Himself.    The 
■eed  waa  rather  the  creative  word  of  which  we  read  in  Genesis. 
Thus,  against  the  gross  and  material  conception  of  emanation 
he  seta  the  doctrine  of  Creation  out  of  Nothing.    Just  as  the 
aeed    contains  within    itself  the    tree,   or  the  peacocks  egg 
contains  the  bird  with  all  ita  rich  diversity  of  colour,  ao  the 
world-seed  holds  within   itaelf  all  that  is  subsequently  to  be 
developed  Into  the  manifold  forma  of  being  which  the  universe 
embraces. 

Within  this  seed  there  was  a  threefold  Sonship,  one  part 
pure  and  subtle,  the  second  gross,  the  third  needing  purifica- 
tion. Aa  soon  as  the  seeil  was  deposited,  the  pure  Sonship 
burst  forth,  and  by  ita  unaided  power  rose  wilh  the  swiftness 
of  thought  to  the  non-existent  Ood.  The  gross  .Sonship  strove 
to  follow,  but  was  unable  to  do  eo  since  his  substance  was  not 
light  in  texture  like  that  of  the  first.  But  he  escaped  from  his 
detention  within  the  aeed  by  provirtinc  himself  wilh  a  wing. 
Identified  by  liasilides  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  helped  in  his 
infirmity  by  the  Spirit  and  giving,'  help  to  the  Spirit  in  turn,  he 
ollowed  the  First  Sonship  in  his  tliu'lit  to  the  non-existent. 
But  here  the  Holy  Spirit  waa  compelled  to  leave  the  Second 

{Ketterguchiclde,  p.  197)  proposes  to  strike  out  timndul  aa 
a  marginal  gloss  on  Cautacau,  and  to  read  cjits  for  i-^sc  after 
no7n<n.  This  gives  a  amooth  text.  Harvey  in  his  note  re- 
translates the  Ijitin  as  follows  :  ov  Tpyn-oi-  kou  to*-  Koatioy  ovo^La 
ffifOi,  iy^,  K.T.X.  This  he  then  emends  ;  ni-  rpuirov  Ka't  to  aKOat^ov 
ok-o/xa,  iv  V,  C.T.A.,  'aa  also  that  the  barbarous  name  in  which 
the  Saviour,  as  they  say,  descended  and  ascended,  is  Caulacau.' 
Whether  we  accept  this  very  ingenious  suu'gestion  or  that  of 
Hilgenfeld  makes  no  difference  to  the  main  ooint,  which  Is 
that  the  Saviour  in  His  deacent  and  ascent  bore  the  name 
Caulaeau ;  Ireneeus  cannot  have  meant  that  the  world  bore 
this  name,  aince  In  the  following  sentence  it  la  clear  that  the 
name  waa  that  of  the  Saviour.  The  term  was  not  conllned  to 
the  Basilidians,  but  is  said  to  have  been  found  among  the 
Ophites  and  NicoUitans.  Epiphanius  derives  it  from  i^Vlp, 
'  Uns  upon  line,'  in  Is  M".  This  is  corroborated  by  a  statement 
of  HIppolylua,  in  which  the  names  Hauiasau  and  Zt'esar  are 
added!  Theae  obviously  go  back  to  the  Hebrew  words  In  the 
same  paasatre,  meaning  'precept  upon  precept'  and  'here  a 
little.'  Bousset  hesitates  between  this,  which  Is  the  usual 
fizpUnatiou,  and  lbs  view  that  the  term  may  have  been  a 
Ooostlc  loao-word  to  wbloh  the  Mpbtuatioo  was  iubaequeutly 
•ttaotaed. 


Sonship  ;  so  he  dwelt  between  the  supra-cosmic  space  and  th« 
world,  and  be<.ame  the  firmament,  aince  ha  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  non-existent  Ood.  Yet,  aa  the  perfume  of 
an  ointment  still  clings  about  a  vessel  even  after  the  ointment 
has  been  taken  from  it,  ao  the  Holy  Spirit  was  filled  with  tha 
fraffrance  of  the  Second  Sonship."  The  Third  Sonship,  however, 
still  remained  in  the  confused  mass  of  germa  within  the  aeed, 
Kivinp  and  receiving  kindness.  Then  there  burst  forth  from 
the  seed  the  Oreat  Archon,  better  in  evcrj-  way  than  all  beings 
in  the  world  save  the  Third  Sonsliip.  His  upward  flight, 
however,  was  stayed  when  he  reached  the  firmament,  for  this 
he  thoiiuhl  to  be  the  limit  of  space.  And  since  hs  waa 
ignorant  ot  what  lay  beyond  the  firmament  and  knew  of  no 
power  higher  than  himself,  he  imagined  himself  to  be  the 
supreme  God.  Then  he  formed  from  the  seed  a  son  far  wiser 
than  himself,  and,  wondering  at  his  loveliness,  bade  him  sit  at 
bis  right  hand  in  the  Ogdoad.  This  son  inspired  the  Archon  to 
create  the  whole  ethereal  creation,  downwards  to  the  moon. 
A  similar  process  was  repeated  with  a  second  Arcbon,  far 
inferior  to  the  first,  who  rose  to  the  region  below  the  Ogdoad 
and  dwelt  in  the  Hebdomad.  He,  too,  formed  a  son  far  wiser 
than  himself,  who  inspired  his  father  to  form  the  creation 
below  the  Ogdoad.  But  aa  to  what  takea  place  in  the  world 
itself,  that  is  determined  by  the  nature  implanted  within  it  at 
the  outset  by  the  non-existent  God.  But  still  there  remained 
the  Third  Sonship.  whose  true  place  was  with  the  First  and 
Second  Sonships  near  the  non-existent  Ood.  To  him  St.  Paul's 
words  refer,  where  he  spoke  of  the  creation  groaning  and 
travailing'  in  pain  together  until  now,  waiting  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God  (Ro  8>9"-).  And  the  aons  of  God  are  the 
spiritual,  whose  task  it  is  to  train  the  souls  which  are  destined 
to  abide  within  the  world.  The  redemptive  process  began  with 
the  great  Archon. 

Basilides  rei>udiated  the  common  conception  of  a  descent  of 
a  heavenly  being  from  the  highest  region.     He  would  not  admit 
that  the  Pure  Sonship  left  his  place  and  came  down  through 
the  heavens  to  the  regions  below.    This  would  have  been  to 
contradict    his  fundamental    principle    that  ascent   and  not 
descent  is  the  law  of  the  universe.     Accordingly,  he  repre- 
sented the  son  of  the  great  Archon  as  catching  illumination 
from  the  pure  Sonship.     He  illustrated  this  by  a  reference  to 
naphtha,  which  takes  fire  though  Ihe  flame  that  kindles  It  is 
some  distance  from  it.    So  the  thoughts  of  the  Archon'a  son 
aspired  till  thev  reached  the  Sonship.  and  then  the  intuition  of 
the  truth  llnslied  upon  him.     Having  thus  learnt  the  truth,  the 
great  Archon's  son  revealed   it  to  his  father,  who,  when  he 
learned  that  he  was  not,  as  he  had  imagined,  the  supreme  God, 
was  converted  and  filled  with  fear,  as  it  is  written,  'The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."    The  truth  was  then 
revealed  to  all  the  creatures  in  the  U!,'doad.    Similariy,  the  son 
of  the  second  Archon  learnt  the  truth  from  the  son  of  the  great 
Archon,  and  coninuiuicated  it  to  his  father.    Similarly,  the  305 
heavens  in  the  Hebdomad,  with  their  ruler  Abrasax,  learnt  the 
truth.  I    Thus  the  Gospel  had  come  down  through  the  Ogdoad 
and  Hebdomad,  and  now  it  was  Httini;  that  it  should  reach  the 
seed.    And  so  it  came  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  through 
Him  redemption  was  effected.     For  within  the  seed  all  grades 
of  existence  were  tanpled  together  in  confusion,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  not  only  tliat  the  truth  should  be  revealed,  but  that 
the  various  orders  of  being  should  be  sorted  into  their  proper 
classes.    This  was  effected  by  the  death  of  Jesus.    The  account* 
of  Jesus  In  the  Gospels  were  received  by  Basilides  as  historical, 
and  he  was  far  from  believing  that  the  body  of  Christ  waa 
unreal.    So  far  from  that,  it  was  an  essential  condition  of  the 
redemption  He  achieved  that  all  the  grades  of  existence  which 
had  to  be  sorted  should  be  combined  in  Him,  and  then,  by 
their  separation  in  His  experience,  a  similar  separation  should 
be  effected  throughout  the  aeed.     Thus,  by   His  death  the 
material  clement  was  removed  and  reverted  to  formlessness. 
After  His  resurrection  He  ascended  throueh  the  Hebdomad, 
leaving  His  nsycliicol  part  there;  then  through  the  Ogdoad  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  leaving  with  each  those  parts  which  belonged 
to  them;   and  finally  rose  to  the  region  where  the  blessed 
Sonship  dwells.    The  Third  Sonsliip  followed  Jesua  and  passed 
throti^'li  a  similar  process  of  purification,  and  then,  refined  like 
the   I'irst  Sonship,  ascended   to  the  non-existent  God.     The 
aame  experience  is  repealed  In  ths  case  of  spiritual  men  who 
ascend  to  the  Father. 

When  the  three  Sonships  have  been  thus  re-united,  and  all 
the  spiritual  have  achieved  their  task  in  the  world  and  followed 
Jesus  anil  the  Sonships  to  the  nonexistent  Ood,  then  Qod  will 
be  merciful  to  creation  and  bring  on  all  the  realms  from  the 
Ogdoad  downwards  the  Oreat  Ignorance,  so  that  no  rank  of 
bi  in-  shall  know  of  any  rank  auperlor  to  itself.  For  it  Is  the 
nature  of  all  creatures  to  long  for  that  which  la  above  them, 
and  he  tormented  because  they  cannot  attain  it.  But  they  do 
not  know  that  the  satisfaction  of  their  desire  would  be  fatal  to 

•  The  Sethinns  spoke  of  the  pure  Spirit  which  waa  between 
light  and  darkness  aa  not  like  a  wind,  but  like  an  odour  of 
ointment  or  an  incense.  It  la  a  mistake  to  lay  any  stress  on 
this  parallel,  as  Stahelln  does.  The  point  of  ths  metaphor  in 
the  two  cases  is  entirely  different  (see  Drummond,  Character 
and  Authorahip  of  Iht  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  817);  and  Bousset 
points  out  {IlauptprobUme,  p.  120)  that  It  is  quita  a  common 
i'ersian  idea  that  the  heavenlv  worlds  are  sweet-smetUng,  but 
the  world  of  Ahriman  is  malodorous. 

t  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  section  on  865  heaTenai, 
with  their  ruler  Abrasax,  does  not  properly  belong  to  tha 
syatem  (see  t!hlhorn,  D(u  baiilid.  SyitmH,  p.  est.,  and  Hoitk 
art.  '  Abraaax '  in  DCB). 
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them,  for  they  can  live  only  In  the  conditions  in  which  they 
are  placefi,  and  could  not  breathe  the  rarer  atmospheres  of  the 
his/her  spheres.  If,  then,  they  remain  content  in  their  place, 
tliey  will  ha\'e  eternal  existence ;  but  if  they  escape  from  it, 
they  become  corruptible.  And  thus,  with  this  allocation  of  all 
orders  of  existence  to  the  place  litted  for  them,  and  the 
ipnorance  of  any  superior  order,  and  universal  contentment, 
there  will  come  the  restitution  of  all  things. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  this  system 
and  that  of  some  other  Gnostic  leaders,  notably 
Valentinus,  lies  in  its  ernphatio  rejection  of  the 
principle  of  emanation.  For  this  rejection  there 
were  two  reasons.  One  was  that  the  theory  of 
emanation  is  gross  and  repulsive  in  its  conception 
of  God.  The  other  was  that  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  being  is  upwards,  not  downwards.  Since, 
then,  the  world  at  present  displays  a  scene  of 
terrible  confusion,  we  must  assume  that  its 
development  started  from  a  condition  of  things 
even  worse  than  that  which  now  prevails ;  hence 
the  doctrine  of  the  seed,  in  which  cveiything  is 
huddled  together,  from  the  pure  Sonsliip  down  to 
the  grossest  matter,  the  goatl  of  history  being  the 
establishment  of  all  things  in  their  proper  rank. 
Valentinus,  on  the  contrary,  starts  with  the 
principle  that  evolution  is  degeneration.  Each 
pair  of  /Eons  is  inferior  to  its  parent.  The  process 
continues  till  the  catastrophe  is  possible,  and  the 
plunge  over  the  precipice  follows.  Spirit  sinks  to 
psychical  forms  of  existence,  thence  to  the  material, 
and  lastly  the  limit  is  found  in  the  diabolical.  The 
evolutionary  process  has  then  to  become  revola- 
tionaiT ;  but,  though  the  spiritual  may  return  to 
the  pleroma,  the  psj-chical  and  material  must 
remain  outside.  Thus  Basilides  leaps  the  gulf 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  whereas 
Valentinus  bridges  it.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there 
was  a  polemical  element  in  Basilides'  scheme,  and 
that  it  was  elaborated  in  conscious  antithesis  to 
the  popular  theory  of  emanation.  It  is  quite 
possible,  as  some  consider,  that  Basilides  had  the 
system  of  Valentinus  in  mind,  since  they  were 
probably  both  teaching  at  the  same  time  in 
Alexandria.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  however, 
to  take  this  view,  since,  although  Valentinus  was 
probably  the  junior,  he  was  the  more  conservative 
of  the  two,  and  was  not  the  first  to  put  forward 
the  theor3'  of  emanation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  triple  Sonship  is  difiScult, 
and  we  could  have  wished  for  fuller  information 
as  to  its  significance.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
First  Sonship  is  regarded  as  refined  and  the  Second 
as  gross,  they  do  not  stand  for  difTerent  orders  of 
being,  for  both  of  them  pass  to  the  highest  realm 
of  all,  and  are  therefore  essentially  spiritual  in 
character.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  Third 
Sonship,  the  parts  which  he  leaves  behind  him 
being  accretions  foreign  to  his  essential  nature. 
Probably  Basilides  has  been  influenced  by  the 
fondness  for  triplicity,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  such  schemes.  He  has  also  been  influenced  by 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  connexion 
between  the  Second  Sonship  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  identified  with  the  firmament,  remmds  one 
of  '  the  waters  above  the  firmament '  in  the  story 
of  Creation,  in  which  case  we  may  perhaps  identify 
the  First  Sonship  with  the  light,  whicn  was  the 
first  to  be  created,  and  in  comparison  with  the 
fineness  of  which  the  waters  would  seem  coarse. 
But  how  in  plain  language  the  author  would  have 
interpreted  the  waters  above  the  firmament  we  do 
not  know.  The  Third  Sonship  is  apparently  the 
spiritnal  principle  which  is  at  present  combined 
with  the  material  universe. 

The  Ogdoad  and  Hebdomad,  which  are  astro- 
nomical in  their  origin,  are  conceptions  familiar 
in  other  Gnostic  schemes.  The  duplication  of  the 
Archons  is  interesting.  It  corresponds  in  a  measure 
to  th*  position  of  Achamoth  and  Demiourgoa  in 


the  system  of  Valentinus,  though  there  are  marked 
diiieiences  in  detail.  Historically  considered,  they 
represent  two  stages  in  the  world's  history.  The 
great  Archon  reigned  from  Adam  till  Moses,  the 
second  Archon  from  the  time  of  Moses  onwards, 
and  it  was  he  who  revealed  himself  to  Moses  and 
inspired  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  kindly  and 
compassionate  spirit  which  pervades  the  system 
is  very  noteworthy.  This  comes  out  especially  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Great  Ignorance,  which  is 
intended  to  save  the  creature  from  fatal  aspirations 
towards  a  sphere  which  lies  above  it.  But  there 
are  other  illustrations  of  it.  The  Second  Sonship 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  give  and  receive  mutual 
kindness.  The  Third  Sonship  remains  within  the 
seed,  ^ving  and  receiving  benefit.  The  ascent  of 
the  spiritual  to  their  true  home  is  delayed  by  their 
duty  of  training  those  who  have  to  remain  within 
the  seed.  No  evil  principle  is  recognized.  There 
is  no  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Archons  to  the 
supreme  God.  They  reverently  acquiesce  in  the 
revelation  of  their  inferiority. 

(c)  If  we  now  inquire  as  to  the  relative  originality 
of  the  system  as  presented  by  Irenteus  and  that 
given  by  Hippolytus,  the  advantage  seems  to  lie 
on  the  side  or  the  latter.  In  the  first  place,  Hippo- 
lytus, who  often  foUows  Irenseus,  and  had  almost 
certainly  done  so  in  his  earlier  work  on  heresies, 
which  is  no  longer  extant,  here  deliberately 
abandons  Irenaeus'  account  and  gives  one  entirely 
different.  He  must  have  thought  that  in  doing  so 
he  had  access  to  better  information,  and  it  is 
hazardous  to  suppose  that  he  took  no  precautions 
to  ensure  that  tne  new  information  was  superior. 
Basilides  was  a  famous  teacher,  his  works  were 
extant  at  the  time,  and  it  would  have  been  quite 
easy  to  satisfy  oneself  as  to  which  account  should 
have  the  preference  by  going  to  the  fountainhead. 
In  the  next  place,  Irenaeus  shows  himself  badly 
informed  in  several  particulars.  Hilgenfeld  him- 
self admits  this,  and  infers  from  the  vagueness  of 
Irenceus'  language  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
sect  or  its  founder  at  first  hand,  and  depended 
simply  on  his  source,  which  he  believes  (in  harmony 
with  Lipsius'  earlier  but  not  his  later  view)  to 
have  been  Justin's  lost  Syntagma.  Some  of  the 
mistakes  of  Irenaeus  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  and  they  must  damage  the  credit  of  his  whole 
account.  Again,  the  system  as  presented  by 
Irenaeus  goes  on  very  conventional  lines.  It  is 
quite  a  commonplace  presentation  of  ordinary 
Gnostic  beliefs,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  nnderst.i"d 
why  Basilides  gained  his  immense  reputation  if  lie 
was  capable  of  nothing  better  than  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  system  as  set  forth  by  Hippolytus 
is  characterized  by  extraordinary  speciuative  power, 
to  which  we  must  not  be  blinded  by  the  fantastic 
elements  in  the  detailed  working  out.  With  the 
account  of  Hippolytus  before  us,  we  can  under- 
stand the  impression  Basilides  made  on  the  Church, 
and  the  vitality  of  the  sect  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
apart  from  his  son  Isidore,  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  distinguished  followers,  such  as  adorned  the 
school  of  Valentinus.  We  have  no  right  to  con- 
demn the  system  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
follow  the  ordinary  lines.  When,  for  example,  C. 
Schmidt  says  that  the  emanation  theory  is  the 
characteristic  mark  of  all  Gnostic  systems,  the 
cardinal  dogma  of  all  Gnostic  teaching,  and  that 
the  evolutionary  theory  is  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  Gnosticism,  and  that  on  this  account  the 
presentation  in  Hippolytus  is  utterly  untenable 
(Gnost.  Schriften  in  kopt.  Sprache,  1892,  p.  423), 
this  is  simply  an  illegitimate  assumption.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  Basilide* 
could  not  have  followed  the  line  which  Hippolytna 
ascribes  to  him.  If  to  do  so  is  to  forfeit  one's  titla 
to  be  a  Gnostic,  that  is,  after  aU,  •  matter  ol 
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teniiiiiology.     Questions  of  this   kind  cannot  be 
Bettleii  by  a  priori  considerations.* 

((/)  Tlie  evidence  supplied  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria has  naturally  been  claimed  both  by  tliosewho 
favour  the  representation  in  Iremeus  and  by  those 
who  accept  that  of  Hippolytus.  Owing  to  the 
limitation  of  the  evidence  of  the  Stronuda  to  the 
ethical  parts  of  the  system,  the  metaphysical 
doctrines  of  the  school  are  but  slightly  touched 
upon,  80  that  Clement  is  not  engaged  with  the 
same  side  of  the  system  as  Hippolytus  or  the 
speculative  portions  of  Irensus'  account.  It  must 
be  urged,  however,  against  the  latter,  that  in  several 
points  IrensBus  is  convicted  of  misstatement  by 
Clement's  evidence,  whereas  there  is  no  actual  con- 
flict between  Clement  and  Hippolytus,  though  it 
is  not  easy  to  unite  their  representations  into  a 
single  coherent  scheme.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
striking  parallel  in  Clement's  reference  to  the 
Archon's  amazement  when  the  glad  tidings  were 
announced  to  him.  This  amazement  was  called 
'  fear,'  and  Clement  tells  us  that  Basilides  inter- 
preted it  of  the  passage,  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.'  It  is  very  noteworthy  that 
precisely  the  same  interpretation  is  given  by  Hip- 
polytus with  reference  to  the  great  Archon's  recep- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  Clement  also  attests  the  view 
that  things  must  be  discriminated  into  their  classes 
and  the  various  intervals  or  stages  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  universe.  His  description  of  an 
original  disorder  and  confusion  forcibly  reminds  us 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  seed,  though  rdpoxos  is  not 
perhaps  the  expression  we  should  have  thought 
most  appropriate  to  Hippolytus'  description.  The 
points  of    contact  with   Irenseus    are  slight  and 

feneral,  and  they  are  also  points  of  contact  with 
tippolytus,  for  both  speak  of  an  Ogdoad  and  of 
an  Arcnon.  Even  if  Hippolytus  were  left  out  of 
account  altogether,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  Irenseus  with  Clement.  And  several 
modem  writers  who  entirely  reject  the  account  of 
Hippolytus  hold  that  Irenseus  does  not  present  us 
with  the  pure  Basilidian  doctrine.  We  are  there- 
fore probably  justified  in  an^  case  in  treating 
Irenaeus  as  a  secondary  authority  who  employed 
a  source  which  described  a  degenerate  develop- 
ment of  the  school,  far  removed  alike  in  specu- 
lative power  and  ethical  elevation  from  the 
founder. 

(e)  We  should  be  warranted  in  accepting  the 
account  of  Hippolytus  without  further  hesitation  if 
it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  it  with 
the  quotation  in  the  Acts  of  Archelaus.  Probably 
we  sliould  not  be  justified  in  denying  that  the 
quotation  is  really  a  genuine  extract  from  Basilides' 
work.  We  cannot  confidently  attach  much  weight 
to  the  author's  view  of  Basilides'  doctrine,  since  the 
quotation,  so  far  as  we  have  it  in  the  complete  work 
of  Hegemcmius,  does  not  commit  Basilides  himself 
to  the  dualism  it  describes.  Basilides  turns  from 
vain  inquiries,  apparently  into  Western  opinions, 
to  the  views  entertainea  by  the  barbarians,  i.e. 
presumably  the  Persians.  Then  he  quotes  the 
opinion  of  some  of  them  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  two  original  self-existent  first  principles — 
light  and  darkness — leading  their  own  life  in  ignor- 
•  BouBset  considers  that  the  Philofophu-nwna  presents  us  with 
•  monistio  tranaformatioo  of  the  ori{(in:iI  system  of  Basilides. 
Accordingly,  bis  remarks  on  the  general  thcsid  that  the  doctrine 
of  emanation  is  a  specific  characteristic  of  Gnosticism  are,  quite 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  Importance,  very  pertinent  here,  sinca 
tney  are  not  inspired  by  an^  prejudice  In  favour  o(  Hippolytus* 
Tersion :  '  One  is  usually  mclined  to  re^rd  this  thought  of 
•manation  as  specifically  characteristic  of  the  Gnosis.  I  cannot 
discover  that  tnis  is  correct.  It  is  found  only  in  a  few  syattms, 
and  In  none  so  pure  as  in  the  Basilidian.  Everywhere  else  the 
•tress  lies,  not  on  the  thought  of  a  gradual  emanation  and  de- 
terioration of  the  iEons,  but  on  the  sudden  fall  of  one  of  these 
£0QS  (Barbelo  Gnosis,  Valentinianisn]).  Accordingly,  the  ques- 
tion ai  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  emanation  is  fairly  irrelevant 
tot  ttw  oampnhamiOD  ol  th«  QnotU '  iMauptprobltrnt,  p.  S29). 


ance  of  each  other.  When,  however,  they  came  to 
mutual  knowledge,  the  darkness  was  seized  by 
desire  for  the  light  and  sought  to  mingle  with  it. 
The  light,  however,  received  nothing  from  tlie 
darkness  nor  desired  it,  but  was  simply  ati'ected 
with  the  wish  to  behold  it,  and  did  so  as  in  a  mirror. 
All  then  that  the  darkness  received  was  not  the 
true  light,  but  a  reflexion  and  semblance  of  the 
light.  Unfortunately,  the  text  at  this  point  is 
corrupt,  but  possibly  the  meaning  may  be  that  the 
light  tried  to  recover  what  had  been  taken  by  the 
darkness.  In  any  case,  this  intermingling  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  perfect  good  in  the 
world,  since  the  good  that  was  received  at  the 
beginning  was  so  slight.  Nevertheless,  in  virtue  of 
this  slender  appearance  of  light,  the  creatures  have 
been  able  to  form  the  creation  which  we  see.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  author  considered  it  unneces- 
sary to  quote  any  further,  for  we  should  perhaps 
have  been  in  a  better  position  to  discover  how  far 
his  accusation  of  dualism  was  borne  out  by  Basilides' 
own  expression  of  opinion  on  the  views  which  he 
reports.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  approximately 
Manichwan  theory  which  is  here  put  forward  was 
quoted  by  Basilides  because  it  had  points  of  con- 
tact with  his  own  system.  It  would  be  no  easy 
task  to  harmonize  this  dualistic  doctrine  with  the 
monistic    system   of    the    Pliilvsophumena.      But 

Eossibly  Basilides  may  have  felt  that  it  illustrated 
is  own  view  of  the  original  confusion  of  all  things 
in  the  seed  and  the  process  of  disentanglement  that 
was  consequently  necessary.  In  spite  of  the  mon- 
ism that  characterizes  the  system  as  described  by 
Hippolytus,  there  is  a  dualistic  strain  within  it, 
and  Basilides  may  have  recognized  an  affinity  with 
Persian  dualism,  even  though  he  constructed  his 
own  system  along  other  lines.  It  is  significant,  as 
testifying  to  such  affinity  with  Persia,  that  Isidore 
wrote  an  exposition  of  the  prophet  Parchor,  and 
Basilides  is  said  to  have  named  as  his  prophets 
Barcabbas  and  Barcoph.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  Barcoph  is  the  same  as  Parchor.  Isidore  is 
also  said  to  have  accused  Pherecydes  of  borrowing 
from  the  prophecy  of  Ham,  i.e.  probably  Zoroaster. 
The  question  is  difficult  to  decide,  but,  in  view  of 
the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  passage  of 
Hegemonius,  we  may  perhaps  still  accept  the 
account  of  Hippolytus  as  substantially  accurate, 
though  we  must  allow  for  misunderstanding  and 
unskilful  abridgment  where  Hippolytus  explained 
the  system,  not  by  quotations,  but  in  his  own 
words. 

(/)  It  remains  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  points 
that  are  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen.  Clement  tells  us  that  Basilides  taught 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  original  disorder  and  con- 
fusion, the  rational  soul  received  as  appendages 
certain  passions  which  are  really  spirits,  and  then 
other  natures  became  attached  to  these,  including 
animal  properties,  as  well  as  qualities  of  plants,  and 
even  inanimate  objects.  Thus  man's  actions  may 
be  to  some  extent  traced  to  the  foreign  elements 
which  have  adhered  to  the  rational  soul,  the 
passions  of  irrational  animals  accounting  for  his 
lusts,  and  such  a  quality  as  hardness  being  derived 
from  steel.  This  doctrine  of  the  parasitic  elements 
which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  soul  re- 
minds one  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  modern 
conception  of  multiple  personality,  though,  of 
course,  there  are  obvious  dillerences  between  the 
two.  Clement  illustrates  this  conception  of  man 
by  the  Trojan  horse  which  embraced  in  one  body 
so  considerable  a  host.  Isidore  wrote  a  separate 
treatise  on  the  parasitic  soul.  In  this  treatise  he 
found  it  necessary  to  repudiate  the  inference  that 
a  man  could  rightly  lay  the  blame  for  his  ill  deeds 
upon  these  foreign  appendages.  He  does  not  ra- 
tract  the  doctrine   itself,  but  aaaerta   that   th« 
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rational  soul  ought  to  be  supreme  and  govern  the 
inferior  creation  within,  and  that  a  man  should 
not  excuse  his  misdeeds  by  the  plea  that  he  was  at 
the  mercy  of  these  forei^  passions.  This  doctrine 
was  probably  connected  with  Basilides'  theory  of 
transmigration  wliich  is  attested  by  Origen.  In 
his  Com.  on  Romans  (bk.  v.),  Origen  tells  us  that 
Basilides  explained  Ro  V,  '  I  was  alive  apart  from 
the  law  once,'  to  mean  that  before  St.  Paul  came 
into  the  body  in  which  he  then  lived  he  had  in- 
habited a  form  of  body  which  was  not  under  the 
law,  i.e.  the  body  of  a  beast  or  a  bird.  We  must 
assume  then  that,  at  the  first,  inferior  spirits 
clustered  about  the  rational  soul,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  transmigration  it  brought  with  it  elements 
from  the  various  types  of  creation  in  which  its 
successive  incarnations  had  been  realized. 

Basilides  also  considered,  as  we  learn  from 
Clement,  that  suti'ering  invariably  presupposes  sin, 
since  to  atlirm  the  suflering  of  the  righteous  would 
be  to  indict  the  morality  of  God.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  martyrs  he  believed  that  this  lieM  good. 
They  were  really  suti'ering  for  sins  which  they  had 
committed  either  in  an  earlier  state  or  in  their 
present  life.  But  by  the  mercy  of  God  their 
punishment  was  allowed  to  take  the  form  of 
martyrdom,  so  that  it  might  seem  to  be  honour- 
able rather  than  disgraceful.  Even  infants  suU'ered 
on  account  of  the  sinfulness  of  their  nature,  for  sin 
does  not  lie  in  the  act  so  much  as  in  the  Ji.-position 
which  prompts  it,  ina.smuch  as  frequeiuly  the 
difference  between  one  who  has  committed  a  sin 
and  one  who  has  not  committed  it  lies  simply  in 
the  fact  that  the  latter  has  had  no  opportunity. 
Naturally,  from  the  orthodox  side  the  criticism 
was  made  that  the  suti'ering  of  Christ  would,  on 
Basilides'  theory,  imply  His  sinfulness.  Such  a 
conclusion  Basilides  would  not  evade,  though  it 
was  obviously  distasteful  to  him.  He  will  say  : 
'  He  has  not  sinned,  but  was  like  a  child  suti'ering ' ; 
but  if  he  were  pressed  further,  he  would  reply  : 
'  The  man  you  name  is  man,  but  God  is  righteous, 
for  no  one  is  pure  from  pollution.'  To  Clement 
the  doctrine  that  martyrdom  was  punishment  for 
sin  was  so  repugnant,  that  he  accuses  liasiiides  of 
deifying  the  devil.  It  is  a  mistake  to  interpret 
this  in  a  dualistic  sense.  He  simply  means  that 
Basilides  attributes  to  God  the  torments  of  the 
martyrs  which  were  really  inflicted  by  the  devil. 
In  any  case,  one  must  admire  the  principle  which 
animated  Basilides'  whole  treatment  of  this  subject, 
expressed  in  his  great  saying,  '  I  will  assert  any- 
thing rather  than  call  Providence  evil.'  It  may  be 
added  that  Basilides  affirmed  that  only  involuntary 
sins  and  sins  in  ignorance  could  be  forgiven. 
Clement  also  criticizes  the  necessitarian  character 
of  Basilides'  ethics.  A  man's  destiny  was  deter- 
mined by  election,  according  to  wliich  each  creature 
was  assigned  to  his  proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  being. 
The  election,  strictly  so  called,  was  regarded  as  a 
stranger  in  this  world,  since  it  was  hypercosinic  by 
nature.  In  other  words,  tliat  portion  of  mankind 
which  is  chosen  to  rise  to  the  highest  sphere  cannot 
properly  belong  to  the  world  from  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  escape.  Faith  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Basilidian^  ;  and  in  this  they  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Valentinians,  who  exalted 
knowledge  in  comparison  with  it.  They  did  not 
regard  it,  however,  as  a  grace  to  be  exercised  by  a 
man's  free  will,  but  as  one  which  he  possesses  by 
nature.  It  was  interpreted  as  the  faculty  of 
gpiritual  insight  which  penetrates  behind  the 
pnenomenal  and  gives  assent  to  the  unseen. 

3.  Formative  iniluences. — The  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  system  of  BaMlides  in  general  ex- 
tends also  to  its  sources.  Those  who  accept  the 
account  of  the  PhUvsophumena  generally  recognize 
ft  marked  influence  from  Greek  Philosophy,  but  they 


do  not  follow  Hippolytus  in  treating  the  system  aa 
substantially  Aristotelian.  Theyaredivided,  never- 
theless, on  the  question  whether  this  influence  was 
derived  from  Stoicism  or  Platonisra.  It  is,  however, 
only  what  we  should  expect,  that  at  the  present 
day  the  Oriental  affinities  of  the  system  should  be 
emphasized.  Tlie  greatest  stress  is  naturally  laid 
on  Zoroastrianism,  but  a  few  scholars  are  convinced 
that  Indian  influence  must  also  be  invoked. 
Pfleiderer,  for  example,  considers  that  the  Basil- 
idian  doctrine  of  the  restitution  of  all  tilings  has 
such  surprising  resemblances  to  the  Indian  doctrine 
of  redemption  that  we  can  hardly  avoid  thinking 
of  direct  influence  from  it.  Similar  is  the  case 
with  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  ;  while  the 
doctrine  of  the  parasitic  passions  finds  a  parallel 
in  Buddhist  psychology.  Jloreover,  the  exposition 
of  the  so-called  will  of  God,  quoted  by  Clement 
(Strom,  iv.  12),  that  one  should  love  all  since  all 
have  relation  to  the  whole,  that  man  should  desire 
nothing  and  that  he  should  hate  nothing,  what  is 
this,  pfleiderer  asks,  but  the  quintessence  of  Bud- 
dhist ethics  !  Accordingly,  he  thinks  that  the  later 
form  of  Basilides'  doctrine,  which  we  learn  from 
Hippolytus,  Clement,  and  Origen,  is  to  be  traced 
back  still  more  to  Indian  than  to  Greek  influence. 
He  explicitly  sets  aside  the  derivation  from 
Stoicism  which  has  found  favour  with  several 
modern  writers.  The  question  of  Indian  influence 
can,  of  course,  hardly  be  settled  apart  from  the 
wider  problem  of  the  diffusion  of  Indian  thought 
in  the  nearer  East,  and  on  this  subject  it  is  safest  at 
present  to  keep  the  judgment  in  suspense.*  Per- 
haps it  wUl  be  best  to  recognize  that  many  sources 
contributed  to  the  philosophy.  Basilides  was  in- 
debted to  earlier  Gnostic  systems,  not  necessarily 
to  Valentiniauism  (which  would  have  s  dubious 
claim  to  priorit}),  but  to  theories  which  were  sub- 
sequently incorporated  in  it.  These  stimulated 
him  in  the  way  of  antagonism  even  more  than  of 
acceptance.  He  had  been  influenced  by  the  NT, 
though  his  treatment  of  it  was  vitiated  by  the 
allegorical  method.  He  appears  to  have  compiled 
a  Gospel  which  contained  portions  of  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John,  and  possibly  of  ^lark.  He  had  also 
been  influenced  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He 
was  naturally  indebted  to  Alexandrian  eclecticism. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  tliat  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  Platonism,  though  Stoicism  seems  to 
have  contributed  even  more  important  elements. 
Finally,  it  is  practically  certain,  for  reasons  already 
given,  that,  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  Persia  or 
not,  he  owed  a  good  deal  to  Zoroastrianisra. 

Apart  from  his  son  Isidore,  Basilides  had  no 
disciples  of  distinction.  His  abstruse  speculations 
as  to  the  non-existent  God,  the  universal  seed,  and 
the  threefold  sonship,  were  too  exalted  for  many  of 
his  followers  ;  and  the  sj'stem  quickly  experienced 
a  moral  and  speculative  degradation,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  Valentiniauism.  We  have 
no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  sect  beyond 
Egypt,  where  Epiplianius  (xxiv.  1)  found  it  flourish- 
ing towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  The  state- 
ment made  by  Jerome  (Ep.  75.  3  ;  ad  Vigilant.  6), 
that  there  were  Basil  idians  in  Spain  in  his  time,  is 
incorrect.  Tliey  were  Manichieans  with  Gnostic 
elements  in  their  doctrine  (see  C.  Schmidt,  Gnost. 
Schriften,  562). 

LiTERATCRB. — Much  of  the  literature  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.  Reference  is  made  to  the  system  of  Basilides  in  the 
various  Church  IIistorii:s  and  Histories  of  Doctrine.  It  is  natur- 
ally much  more  thoroiigtily  discussed  in  works  on  Gnosticism  and 
Heresy  generally.  Of  the  older  literature,  special  praise  is  due 
to  Beausobre's  discussion  in  bis  Histoire  a*  Manichie  <1  du 

•  Ct.  what  Harnack  says  ai  to  the  blendin^r  of  religions  :  '  It  li 
still  a  moot  point  of  controversy  whether  India  had  any  share  in 
this,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent :  some  connexion  with  India, 
however,  does  seem  probable'  (Slission  and  Ezpantion^t  Ene. 
tr.  vol.  i.  p.  28).  The  whole  subject  U  discussed  by  Clemen  in 
his  Religitmtgack.  Erklarung,  1909. 


rr  ,,0.  M    il    I-6S     Lardnar's  discussion  In  hu 

lfanK»<.*n«.   "^fj. ''Vestsa  Rood  deal  on  Beausobre.  _ 

UM<mjoXIIeTetia.VbO,Tesisa.k'>  ^     mentioned. 

"01  th.  later  ^'\^'^^''".'-i%l'^^hZt^nost.SysU,ne.-iSI», 
Neander,  Geiiet.  -t"';:''";, '^'/JS    Gieseler,  in  «««•  ^"9- 

Lfzlff.  1824,  p.  826  B.,  and  ^/i' >:""•. *^LiDsius,  Gnostic.«m>M, 
CnosM,  1835.  Hwtorv.  Eng.  tr.  ^^'^^^T^^H^sel  TheGnottui 

lleresu*.  18"5;  H'?^°ff)?'  ^5''S>  fii...am«,  18S7 ;  Mead 
1884;  King,  The  t,w,stics  <"'«  '"''L^  je   Faye,  lntr<,d.  d 

Vitdie  du  Gno«''""f.'^"^wr,;e  special  monographs  have  been 
d«.  Gnosis.  1907.  Tte/ollovMnK  H^^fJ  plilosophi  gnn,t^ 
devoted  to  the  subject  .Jacobi,™  jj^jg 

Senlmtias.is-W,  Uhlhorn   'Ms  BaM^.r    7       ^^  Hippolytus' 
The  controversy  as  to  "'^  ,""^f"°  '    xer  o(  publications, 
account  called  lorth  ?  ,ff  »'''%»'''?ve  rvr^ention  amonR  his 
Hileenfeld  be  ngspeciaUy  active.     "J  "{"•',    his  JtW.  ^P"™" 

IVpdKlSiT).  «nd  articles  in  his  Ztscflr.^  j„  ,,i3  ^etz^r- 

lor  ISOi  and  1878.  His  resulU  "^  ™Jf™,:„ned  Baur's  discus- 
Z^hichU.     On  the  other  side  may  be  ment.oneac^  ^  ^^ 

5ion  in  the  Thiol.  J ahrUicher  ^°^^^^'^\^zmhr..f.  Kirch'n. 
Tacobi.  '  Das  ursprunEl.  Basilid.  bv  "em,  "'  pnE'^.    The 

^«".1877.    J^cUi^socontr.buted.n  article  to  >;_^___^, 

irticle  in  PRE'  by  G.  Kniger  ™lj?  "^f  .^.^e,,,  on  Clement  ol 
and  bases  the  account  <>'/]V^°V^2rircnKUS  being  treated  as 
ilexandriaandthe  JcMo/^rcMau.^Uen^^^^^^_^  B^  ^.^ 

secondary.  Bousset  "'^^^ '^',,f  ",eotary  information  we  get 
authority,  and  weaves  '"'he  'rag^eatar^  1      .^^^^^_^^,^      ,, 

irom  Clement  of  A'^^^A^'^.rfnB"  tides'  theological  develop- 
recognizes  tvvo  distinct  stages  ml»si  me  ,,?Irenaeus  and 

ment^  the  former  h>,«^Syr,ansUge  rei^ese^t      _.>  <j  ^y 

Epiphanius ;  the  '"""'^"ot, -en  This  re-construction  is  ex- 
Hippolytus,  aement,  and  Oriten.  ^eresting  as  showing  that 
tremely  dubious,  but  't  «  »'  le^  '„",  Sndria  supports  the 
In  Pfleiderer's  judgment  Clement  o'^  ^^;^„  ^^. 

account  of  Hippolytus.  .  The  q"^™"^  °iued  •  Buddhist  Gnos- 

cussed  by  F.  K<^"""''^i'°Rasilid« '  V«i"!  1902).  It  should 
ticisms :  the  Systeni  ol  Basilides    W  a      ,  ._^  possessing 

Anally  be  a'l'l'^dthat  English  readers  are  ion  ^^.^_^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
the  very  valuable  article  by  Hort  in  ='"'  ,      j  -Barcabbas 

which  should  be  taken  h>«»rt'<='X"i/^^Ai^nmond's  C/.aro.- 
and  Barcoph'  (.M,  »"^'J\=  |.^S^'h  G "i  i,  1903.  Works  on  the 
Ur  and  Anthmhip  0/  "^,f  ""'IV.in  g'omeaccountof  P.asilirtes. 
HUtory  ot  Philosophy  usuabcontain^o™e  ^^^^  ._^  ^  Watsons 

i>;^J.^}^S'B^T^'T^:^^-'-  A.  S.  PEAKE. 


BASKET  -Two  kinds  of  baskets  must  be  WD. 
«fefe!Kion.ing  to  t>ie  B.vice  of  the  god   :^the 

^avoZv   («<'«°^/f,'''''Tx  •«„;       The  -ca.oC.  is  a  flat 
canu<r«m)  and  the. iXaeos^l  he  -ca  ^^^^ 

broad   basket,   onginally   made  ot   r 
(Ar-toph.fr.l60    Koct;Jolux,^^^u.,^ 

therefore  to  be  denved     on    ^  ^    ^u). 

canna,  cf.  Korais  in  xic.  :„,:tated   n  metal : 

At  an  early  date  the  Bhape  ^  as  ™iUted  ^^^^ 

n^^'°"-frf=,'"  The  riait  ng  was  clearly  indicated  in 
Od.  X.  3/>S)-  ,,V'!,^  vi  "V).  Wooden  -td.ea  are 
the  metal  (Athen.  vi.  — :r, '>,,„.„ti,  md.  i.  141). 
recorde.1  for  his  "^^"'""^^y.^S'f or  bread  and 
This  basket  was  used  as  a  "-"M  t'"^'«;°     ,     j^  ^^e 

"^  ^  ''"  rit.  nX  w  V  •  "T^it"  the  gods  ; 
same  vessel  the  '"^^'%;;;i,i,g_  As  an  important 
hence  it  was  used  for  «^«"'^  ''•^^^,„a,  siinplicity, 
passage  describm|  a  r  ^«  °|,,,^^^.  Vcn.lope  pours 
compare  Hoin.  ua.  iv.  1  .  ,  7;,.\,en    Hermes, 

-^°';nu;rt:'i^  'xxxvUi^3H  into  the 
xxxvii.  391  n.;  btengei,  '"  ^     „«  „„. 

basket  for  At!'«"fJ'ff°\%"\tf.oD.  with  the  oi.Xal 
portant  part  is  played  by  tlieK  ...    ^^^^^ 

n  the  sacnhceof  a  ^''•V.'  .'','„  ^as  idaocd  for 
On  tbisoccasion  thesacn  -I  kn^^^^^^  1^.^  3^3  j, 
convenience  (not  as  Ziehen  Mup^     ^.^^_   Aristoph. 

■'^         .  .  I         <. «      (Inf     lino 


in   the  basket  (Eur.   ^.^».;-j^-;--Y,^t.,'^ 
P«.ce,948  +  schol.).     A^,^  ^J'^;"^^,  „„  the  basket' 
the  expression  '  ^o  T  ;'/  :,t^\'- /  ^-,^,,   ^j. ,«//.,    hnt., 
Mras  likewise  used      .l"'":!"^- ,;  "n-he  basket  was 
cf.  Ste>igel,./ferm.  xln.    4to,    j'     ^^'^^'^^ristoph. 

adorned    ^''tl'  «'^7^^:^.  .^'^^^  .«,J,';  ^^Ts  (cf.  Ov.  MU. 
I.e.),  and  ^vfe«;thed  with  sa.rea  I     .  ^^^^^^^^  ^_^ 

ii.  713,  and,  for   the  Att  c   1  har  c  ^         ,      ^^^ 

^'"•A'^''tticrt//ir'vU      L'  enerheft.  p.   100,.  1). 
also  Dieterich,/!.(i:>K   m".       .  .,,  vase-paint- 

in' Delphi    the- sacrificial  basket  contained  cake 
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!"■  1  'V  „;h  thewater  for  ablution,  which   closely 
basket  and  the  «aier  im  Loincr  carriea 

.^schin.  •"..p^„^:^/-"s'ten.'el  (^erm.  xliii.  465)  has 
7  ;  Poll.  viu.  83).     bieUoCi  w-  exmess  on 

misinterpreted    the    mean mg    "f  _    he    ex|^e.  ^^^ 

by  using  the  terra  t°  ^°"\!';,  ;'-„^'ti„„  is  found  in 
suit  here;  the  7"<=^*  J.^'  „^,"  i  5„5  H  (cf.  also 
Abresch  ^""«f-  "%f-j''t4e'flai  (^  „ot  a 
''''°^-.  ^.niris  clearly  s  own  in'Menand.  Sam.  7. 
sacred  action  is  ciearij  house-cleaning  and 

where  it  is  m«"tionedwth   house  <le    ^J 

cake.bak.ng,  as  V^V^^ ^^^^^  basket  !j 
The   u.-e   o     more   1 1  u  requisite  at 

attested  (tur.  -Ki.  SW).  -^=  ''  ,  ,  gg.  phere- 
Rioritice  (Aristoph.  Birch,  4'\+^'^"°'-'„  ,77  2  coa  23 
^rSls^  fr!  137  [Kock] ;  T>itt-  ;-g-;^^f ,„  Sple- 
from  Eleusis),  the  .jou.  IS  oHe     found  ^^.^^^J^.^^ 

inventones.  Cf.  lor  ''"*=/  ''^,  i  d  73  «  6,  10, 
PaWA««o™,  p.  .259;  ^f'':0-l%  'ji^  pilt'broAze) 
etc.  (two  in  gilt  wood),  "• ''bS' "^y^^g  7  (j  large 
6f.  (ti.);  67fi,  45  .  (iS.^rsfdnilver.  dedicated 
one  20  '  old  ones)  ,24,  1'  ^  M^  Athene),  ii.  5. 
^53''1^(wt'h   wiln%r,;ne:    ^.^'.^o^);   685^ 

f^,H  ^2  (in  b^<'-}/.,^rele''?Mic.reU^^^^^^^^  '^ 
inventory  of  the  ChalUotl^eke^Ui^^^       ^   ^^^^^^ 

bronze  basku  ),    ''"J"   Ue        I       ^^^  ^.^^.^^  ^^^^ 
5SS,  93  (Apollo),  185  (in  ^"^^  g  ,       jij  o^e  o£ 

dedicated  to  tbe  Del  an  Apollo  ,    8M    ^g  ^j^^^^^^,^ 

uprinlit  shape  [?]:  /pfj' , ",\;  tg^pie  of  Artemis). 
S^Xn"Ssk^sf'4:^rip^on  m    t^>i^^- 

'■  '"r;T,cr'"s55lX'~  ihap'^f  ti^'sU 

K•ffi^cf^^weU_oWv^in^^^^ 
numerous  '^-''"fi^'^^^'^Ssome  'specimen' is  'iJom. 
Vr"v    32I    'mort  examples  ar^e  enumerated  on 
f  ^26,^alfo^n  ^nchaelis    P«r|^^^^^ 
must  be  remarked  here  that  the  ^^^^PJJ^i^jp/. 
designated  -  three-pointed   sn  fact  to  ^^^  po.^^^^^^ 

In  the  present  ^^V-tf  '  ?}  '  ,,^1^  by  a  woman  on 
wrongly  >nterprets  the  "^'-J^  .'^'^.^^Hlicial  basket 
a  red-hgured  s''?!"''"',  ";',  '^l  Josft'.  ;  ib.  six  similar 
{Amer.Journ.  "/ ^'^'^'"'^  L'^  ■,,„  th  eot  depicted  in 

rr' /I'  x^r;  ^"'s^'Jf.  1^^-  ^«f'- '-  p-  »^ 

.^rt-A. /^etf.  xxix.,  i>'.  ■»"  \  offinitv  seems  to 

1)  belongs  t.  this  cja s.  An^  affinUj  ^^^  ^^.^^ 
exist  b«tw;een  the  sacr  ',c.  ^^^^^^^^_  and  known  as 
occurring  on  MyceniE.iii  Evans,  3/wen(Fin 

.  horns  ol  consecration    (cf.  e.^.  ^va     ,      y^ 

^^-  f  ■'  1898  "p    945      Hoik,   Griel    Weihe.ebr 
enschr.im,   P;^"*"^     ena>an  clay  basket  with 
p.  94,  3).     A  small      j       (therefore  sacred)   biu 
four  rows  of  double  axes  ^u  ^^  j,^^.^^ 

recently  been   o^^^^^^^ 

Vo,n  ^;'1oo      "    li.iUe,    'Orchomeno.,;    ^B^JT 
1907,  P-    '"■'  ,,,  xxiv2,p.  Sl.pl.xxvui.  15).     Ihe 

5;^;'ortt'  basket'duringUillce  l«i  to  it.  being 
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classed  sa  a  tacred  thing.  Hesych.  (*.ti.  Irrpiavides) 
records  that  the  Athenians  covered  their  '  sacred 
baskeU'  (cf.  IGA  ii.  420,  10  f.)-  Perhaps  Leacock 
liU  Pompit  GrcBcis,  Harvard  Stud.  xi.  23)  riglitly 
connects  the  garment  lying  on  the  basket  {IGA  ii. 
764,  29  f.)  with  this  custom.  As  a  sacred  object 
the  basket  is  touched  by  the  Gerarse  when  tney 
swear  an  oath  to  the  Basilissa  in  front  of  the  altar 
([Deraosth.]  lix.  78,  entirely  misinterpreted  by 
Gerhard,  Ehein.  Mus.  xiii.  474*  ff.). 

If  a  solemn  procession  preceded  the  sacrifice, 
the  basket  was  carried  in  it  by  a  girl  (icavTiij>6po!). 
Leacock's  opinion  {loc.  cit.  p.  12),  that  in  private 
procession  boys  also  carried  the  basket,  finds  no 
sufficient  support  in  Aristoph.  Birds,  850,  864. 
The  canephoros,  who  was  of  good  family  (Philo- 
chorus  ap.  Harpocr.  s.v.)  and  of  virtuous  de- 
meanour (Aristoph.  Ach.  253  f.  ;  CIG  3602  f.  ;  Ov. 
3Ut.  ii.  711  ;  Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  Serm.  i.  3,  10  f.), 
was  rubbed  over  with  flour  (Aristoph.  Ekkl.  732 ; 
Hermipp.  fr.  26  [Koek];  Pfuhl,  de  Athen.  pomjns 
sacris,  22,  141)  and  richly  adorned  (Aristoph.  Ach. 
25S,Ltf3.  1188 ff.  ;  rPlut.]X  Orat.  vit.  p.  852^  +  IGA 
ii.  162,  c  10,  with  Kohler's  remarks,  cf.  li.  2,  p.  98  ff. ) ; 
behind  her  follows  &,  diphrophoros,  'girl  carrying 
a  settle'  (Aristoph.  Birds,  1552,  schol.  1551,  ilkkl. 
732  f.  ;  Hesych.  t.v.).  Some  of  these  reports  may 
bear  special  reference  to  the  Panathensea  (cf.,  for 
all,  Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  20 ff.  ;  Leacock,  loc.  cit.  9 if.).  As 
a  preparation  for  the  pompc,  the  canephoros  took  a 
cleansing  bath  in  flowing  water  ([Plut.]  ^OTa<.  narr. 
p.  771  f.).  According  to  Menander's  Epitrep. 
221  ff.,  married  women  also  participated  as  cane- 
phoroi,  probably  of  Demeter  (rri^  Beov),  after  having 
abstained  from  cohabitation  for  three  days  (from 
Menander  is  derived  Diogenianus,  ii.  46 ;  cf.  Head- 
lam,  Restorations  of  Menand.  p.  7).  The  simplest 
form  of  a  procession  with  basket-bearing  is  shown 
by  the  Attic  '  Dionj'sia  in  the  Country '  (Aristoph. 
Ach.  241  ff.).  First  comes  the  canephoros,  then  the 
phallos,  and  the  rear  is  formed  by  Dicaeopolis,  at 
the  same  time  the  priest  and  the  representative  of 
the  congregation  (cf.  IGA  ii.  844,  15  ff.),  while 
symbols  of  the  gods  seem  to  follow  the  basket  (see 
Petersen,  Burgtempel  d.  Athenaia,  p.  81  ;  there  is 
a  canephoros  at  the  head  of  the  procession  on  the 
black-figure  vase-painting  in  Stengel,  Kultusalt.'' 
pi.  i.  4).  Basket  and  phallos  are  found  in  the  same 
order  in  the  primitive  form  of  the  procession  in  the 
Great  Dionysia,  which  were  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  Lesser  Dionysia.  In  front  of  the  basket 
were  borne  a  jar  of  wine  and  a  vine-twig,  and  a 
he-goat  was  led  ([Plut.]  de  Cupid,  div.  p.  527"*,  cf. 
Dioseorides,  Anth.  Pal.  vii.  410,  3f.) — the  speci- 
fically Dionysian  addition  to  the  ancient  phallic 
foundation.  In  the  basket,  which  is  carried  by  a 
man,  there  are  figs ;  therefore,  the  present  writer 
classes  among  references  to  tlie  Great  Dionysia 
the  passage  Aristoph.  Lys.  046  f.,  where  the  basket- 
bearer  wears  a  chain  made  of  figs.  This  canephoros 
was  more  than  ten  years  of  age  (ib.  643  iX. ).  Golden 
baskets  with  avapxai  aTrdiTuf  are  recorded  in  schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Ach.  242  =  Suid.  s.v.  navom.  The 
basket-bearers  of  the  Great  Dionysia  were  elected 
by  the  Archon  Eponymos  (RA  xxv.  1873,  178 ; 
IGA  ii.  420  ;  for  otlier  basket-bearers  of  Dionysos, 
see  IGA  ii.  13886,  Add.  p.  349 ;  ii.  5,  318A,  32).  At 
the  Panathena?an  festival  a  great  number  of  hasket- 
bearers  participated.  The  orator  Lycurgus  pro- 
cured amon;;st  other  things  golden  ornaments  for 
100  girls  (X.  orat.  v.  p.  852^,  cf.  his  speech  irepl 
Kavj)<j>l>puv,  Harpoerat.  s.v.).  On  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  numerous  girls  with  and  without  im- 
jilemcnts  are  represented,  who  have  riglitly  been 
recognized  as  basket-bearers  (Pfuhl,  op.  rit.  p.  20, 
133) ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  girls  would 
carry  the  objects  in  their  hands  instead  of  in 
baskets  on  their  heads  for  purely  arti.stic  reasons 


(Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  p.  21,  137) ;  we  must  give  prefer- 
ence to  Leacock's  opinion  {loe.  eit.  p.  14)  that 
most  of  these  girls  were  only  basket-bearers 
honoris  causa.  The  xavoDv  is  held  by  the  hieropoiot 
(49,  Michaelis),  who  has  taken  it  over  from  the 
girl  standing  before  him  (the  object  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  wrongly  interpreted  aa  a 
sacred  chest  by  Frickenhaus,  Ath.  Mitt,  xxxiii, 
31,  1)  ;  the  visible  boring-holes  seem  to  point  to 
fillets  (Michaelis,  op.  cit.  p.  259) ;  it  is  inadmissible 
to  suppose  the  presence  of  other  baskets  (Robert, 
GGA  clxi.  533  f.).  Other  references  are  the  election 
of  the  basket- bearers  by  the  Agonothetes  [IGA  ii. 
5,  421c  d,  51  f.  [soon  after  B.C.  308]),  and  the  in- 
scription in  honour  of  a  Panathenaic  canephoros 
{IGA  ii.  1388).  For  the  minor  Panathensea  a 
number  of  basket-bearers  is  likewise  recorded,  who 
participated  in  the  portions  of  sacrificial  meat 
(Dittenberger,  Syll.'  634,  14  f.),  and  there  are 
eleven  statuettes  of  canephoroi  {Kipai  iri  tQv  KavQv) 
in  the  inventory  of  the  Parthenon  {IGA  ii.  678,  B 
45  f.).  Moreover,  basket-bearers  are  recorded  in 
Athens  for  the  followinjj  cults :  three  permanent 
canephoroi  at  the  Piillaclion,  inscribed  on  a  seat  of 
the  Dionysos-theatre  {IGA  iii.  338)  ;  canephoros  of 
Athene  Soteira  (?)  {IGA  ii.  1387)  ;  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  {IGA  ii.  1388  [catalogues  of  basket-bearers, 
who  participated  in  greater  number  in  the  Pythian 
State-embassy,  on  inscriiitions,  Colin,  Le  Citite 
d'ApoUon  Pythien  A  Athines,  Paris,  1905,  p.  46, 
87]) ;  of  the  Eleusinia  {IGA  iii.  916  [a  sunshade  for 
this  pompe  is  recorded,  schol.  Aristoph.  Birds, 
1508  =  Suid.  ».t».  axidSeiov]) ;  of  Asklepios  {IGA  iii. 
921  ;  cf.  the  canephoros  of  the  Epidauria,  IGA  iii. 
916) ;  of  Asklepios  and  Hygieia,  used  for  dating, 
therefore  annual  {IGA  ii.  1204)  ;  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  {IGA  ii.  13886,  Add.  p.  249) ;  of  Serapia 
{Ephem.  arch.  1895,  102) ;  of  Isis  {IGA  ii.  1355) ;  of 
Serapis  and  Isis  {IGA  iii.  923  ;  cf.  Rusch,  de  Sera- 
vide  et  Iside  in  Graecia  cultis,  p.  16).  Basket- 
bearers  of  uncertain  cults  are  found  in  IGA  iii. 
920,  922,  924  ;  920rt  (Add.  p.  508).  Basket-bearing 
of  brides  to  Artemis  is  recorded  in  Theocrit.  ii.  66 1. 
-I- schol.,  and  a  canephoros  in  the  pompe  of  the 
Epaulia  the  day  after  the  wedding,  in  Arch.  Jahrb. 
XV.  151  ;  cf.  the  Kara  ^[ivi^i/fd],  IGA  ii.  678  B,  9, 
ii.  5,  7006  B,  25.  There  were  basket-bearers  in 
Boeotia  (Lebadeia)  of  Zeus  Basileus  ([Pint.]  Amat. 
narr.  p.  771'') ;  at  Delphi  (Heliod.  ^th.  iii.  2) ;  on 
Delos  (cf.  Schoellbr,  '  de  Deli  insulse  rebus,'  Berliner 
Stud.  ix.  1,  240  f.)  of  Delia  and  ApoUonia  (cf. 
Nilsson,  Griech.  Feste,  145  f.;  BCH  iii.  379),  of 
Apollo  (Artemis  and  Leto)  (t6.  380  f.),  of  Artemis 
{BCH  xi.  262,  22),  of  Dionysos  (BCH  vi.  .338,  41,  4, 
xxix.  239),  of  Serapis  (Isis,  Anubis,  and  Harpo- 
crates)  {BCHvM.  368,  18,  6),  a  b.asket-bearer  of  Isis 
used  for  dating  (therefore  annual,  cf.  Rusch,  op.  cit. 
p.  52)  {CIG  2298),  of  the  Egyptian  gods  (Rusch, 
op.  cit.  p.  51  n.,  35,  2.  3,  and  the  stones  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  the.se  gods  in  Dittenberger,  Orientis 
Gr.  Inscr.  170,  8 ;  BCH  vi.  348,  74,  8),  of  the 
Syrian  Aphrodite  (.and  Apollo)  {BCH  vii.  368,  17 
[the  quotation,  BCH  vi.  346  added  by  Schoeffer, 
op.  cit.  p.  211,  isnotto  be  found]),  of  the  same  god- 
dess used  for  dating  {' XBip'dov,  iv.  462,  16) ;  in  the 
Troad  of  the  Ilian  Athene  (CIG  3602  f.) ;  in  Pisidia 
(Termessos)  of  Artemis  (CIG  4362);  in  Karia 
(Kasossos)  of  Zeus  (SWA  V,',  phil.-hist.  Kl.  cxxxii. 
24,  4).  Ptolemaios  Philadelphos  transferred  the 
institution  of  the  I'mi  -pharos  to  the  cult  of  Arsinoe 
Philadelphos  (cf.  Waller  Otto,  Priesterund  Tempel 
im  hcllenivtisrhen  Aefj'ijifen,  ii.  266 f.).  This  cane- 
phoros is  the  oldest  Alexandrian  eponj'mous  Ptole- 
maic priestess,  first  recorded  B.C.  207-6  (Otto,  op. 
lit.  i.  157,  3 ;  a  list  of  these  basket-bearers,  M. 
185  ff.,  ii.  324  f.).  The  same  canephoros  in  Ptole- 
uiaVs  is  first  recorded  B.C.  183-2  (i6.  i.  161  f.,  list, 
ill.   195,  ii.  325 f.).      Comedies  entitled  'the  cane 
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phoros'were  written  by  Anaxandrides  (Kock,  ii. 
143)  and  Menander  (iii.  73).  Two  bronze  statues  of 
basket-bearers  were  made  by  Polykktos  (Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  5)  ;  a  basket-bearer  by  Skoiiaa  (Plin.  HN  xxxvi. 
25).  Two  basket-bearers  are  depicted  on  each  side 
of  a  thymiaterion  on  a  terra-cotta  relief  of  the  Col- 
lection Campana  (Daremberg-Saglio,  s.v.  p.  877,  fig. 
1101,  cf.  Reinach,  Rfp.  dt  la  stat.  i.  217,  li.  425  f.). 

The  canistrum  (mostly  of  willow)  was  also  plaited 
(cf.  Isid.  Or.  XI.  9,  8  ;  Thcsaur.  I.  I.  iii.  259),  was 
broad  and  flat  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  650,  Met.  viii.  665),  and 
was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  bread,  food,  fruit, 
flowers  and  liquids  (specimens  in  silver,  Serv. 
./En.  i.  706;  Symm.  Ep.  ii.  81).  The  basket  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  Roman  cult :  at  the  Termin- 
alia  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  G.W  [with  fruit]), in  private  worship 
(Tibullus,  i.  10,  27  [wreathed  with  myrtle-twigs, 
see  above,  p.  433^]) — both  poetic  passages  perhaps 
under  Greek  iiillufiu-e.  In  scenes  of  sacrifice  a  kind 
of  basket  occasionally  appears  (Man,  Pumpeji,  p. 
100).  CanUtrnrirn,  corresponiling  to  cnnrp/ioroi, 
are  recorded  only  in  Africa  ( CIL  viii.  9321  [Cu-sarea  : 
of  Ceres  Aug.  apparently]  9337,  [ti.]  12919  [Car- 
thage]) ;  the  "anistrnriceoi  therfea  CcBlestisin  Home 
likewise  point  to  Africa  (De.ssau,  Insrr.  Lat.  Scl. 
44.S8).  There  are  nine  canistrarii  of  the  same 
goddess  (Ciclestis  Aug. )  at  Timgad  {licv.  arch.  x. 
1907,  25).  No  connexion  exists  between  the  cani- 
strarii and  the  cannophuri  (  =cannarum  gestatores) 
of  the  Great  Mother  in  Milan,  Ostia,  Locri  (cf. 
the  col(legium)  canofnrii(riim)  at  Saepinum,  CIL  ix. 
2480) ;  see  Mommsen,  CIL  viii.  p.  974  to  n.  9337. 

TheKiXaSos  (/caXaOijKos)  originally  served  prac- 
tical purposes  as  did  ttie  Kavovv  ;  it  was  used  in  the 
women's  apartment  (Aristuph.  Lys.  579;  Poll.  x. 
125)  and  as  a  receptacle  for  flowers  and  fruit 
(cf.  e.g.  Heliod.  A^th.  iii.  2;  Eustath.  Od.  iv. 
131  ;  Keinach,  Rfpcrt.  de  la  stat.  i.  76 ;  Stejihani, 
Compt.  rend,  de  S.  Petcrsb.  1865,  24,  1).  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  lily  (Plin.  .ff  A' xxi.  23).  As  a  symbol  of 
plenty  the  calathos  is  given  as  an  attribute  to 
bemeter  and  other  goddesses  in  art  (cf.  Stephani, 
I.e.  25 f.  ;  Daremherg-S.aglio,  s.v.  p.  814).  In  the 
same  capacity  it  figures  in  the  cults  of  Denieter 
and  Artemis.  A  calnthos  on  a  cart  drawn  by  four 
white  horses  occurs  in  tlie  Alexandrian  Eleusis ; 
the  women  taking  part  in  the  festival  submitted  to 
special  regulations.  It  was  forbidden  to  look  in- 
side the  cnlathc'<  (Calliiu.  h.  Cer.  1  U'.,  12011".). 
This  ealathosia  d(picte<l  on  a  bronze  coin  of  Trajan 
(Daremberg-.Saglio,  i.  p.  1071,  fig.  1312).  Usener 
(Rhein.  ]lhis.\.  146)  explained  the  procession,  perlnps 
correctly,  as  a  spring-festival,  referring  to  Callini. 
op.cit.v.  I21ir.,  136.  Thesheaf  visible  on  the  bronze 
coin  is  not  necessarily  a  counter  instance  (Prings- 
heim,  Archirol.  Beitr.  zurOesch.  d.  Elensin.  Ktittn, 
p.  13  footnote).  According  to  the  schol.  ad  he, 
Ptolemaios  Philadelphns  took  over  the  pumpe  from 
Attica.  This  is  prohaljly  the  case,  for  a  c/ilnthox- 
festival  of  Dcmeter  doubtless  forms  the  basis  of 
the  confusion  in  schol.  to  jEsch.  in  Ctes.  120.  I'hat 
the  cf(Z«</(o«  played  a  mystic  part  in  the  Kleusinian 
liturgy  is  shown  in  the  formula  cleverly  inter- 
preted by  Dieterich  {Miflim.ilititrgie,  p.  125  f.). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  basket  of  Kore  must  be 
regarde<l  as  a  flower  basket  only  (Rohde,  Kl.  Schr. 
ii.  361  f.).  It  is  inadmissible  to  consider  the  seat 
of  the  Eleusinian  image  of  Demetor  as  being  a 
ealathos  in  its  origin  (Nilsson,  llricrh.  Fcxtc,  p. 
350)  ;  we  do  not  sit  on  open  baskets.  Nor  is  there 
any  foundation  for  the  derivation  of  the  chest  out 
of  the  ealathos  {ib.).  A  cnlathos-iiTOCcayum  in 
honour  of  Demeter  in  Asia  Minor  is  recorded  on 
an  inscription  from  the  valley  of  the  Kayster 
{Ath.  Mitt.  XX.  242),  according  to  which  a  priest  of 
Demeter  presented  a  plaited ca/a<A(A?,  and  attended 
to  the  iva<f>opd  of  the  calathnx,  which  took  place 
every  year  and  was  participated  in  by  men  chosen  by 


lot.  Eustath.  (Od.  ix.  247)  records  dancing  eala- 
thai  for  some  festival  of  Pemeter.  This  leads  us 
to  Artemis,  for  whose  sanctuary  on  the  Gj'gwan 
lake  (not  far  from  Sardis)  the  same  record  exists 
(Strabo,  xiii.  626).  The  present  writer  considers 
Nilsson's  supposition  (Gr.  Feste,  p.  263)  correct, 
that  there  were  men  inside  the  dancing  ccUathoi, 
who  thus  imitated  dtemonic  calathoi.  If  really 
Helena  was  originally  nothing  but  the  mystic 
rush-basket  of  the  Helenephoria  (Poll.  x.  191  ; 
Gruppe,  Griech.  Mythol.  p.  163  ;  his  connecting  the 
festival  with  the  Brauronic  cult  [p.  56]  \a  founded 
on  a  reading  rejected  by  Kaibel,  Athen.  vi.  223*), 
then  here,  too,  we  have  a  dtemonic  basket.  Pos- 
sibly the  sacred  dance  of  the  calathoi  bears  a  distant 
affinity  to  the  calathiscos-da.nce  (Athen.  xi.  267  f.  ; 
Poll.  iv.  105;  Hes.  s.v.).  Under  the  appellation 
calath(js  of  Artemis  (Bendis)  a  Bithynian  spring- 
festival  ( Usener,  op.  cit.  p.  145  f.)  is  recorded  by  Cal- 
linicus  ( Vita  Hypntii,  p.  96,  ed.  Bonn).  For  fifty 
days,  whilethisfestival  lasted,  no  journey  wasnnder- 
taken.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  a  procession  of 
long  duration,  as  in  the  cult  of  Liber  of  Laviniam 
(Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  21).  The  Bithynian 
metrical  inscription  of  the  1st  cent,  before  or  after 
C\n\fiX (Ath. Mitt.  xxiv.  p.413,  13)iscertainlyclosely 
connected  with  this  procession.  Here  women  are 
invited  to  follow  the  ealathos  in  a  special  attire. 
The  regulations  for  attire,  whose  existence  this 
inscription  indicates,  point  to  an  affinity  to  the 
cult  of  Demeter,  but  do  not  imply  a  dependence 
upon  it  (Nilsson,  op.  cit.  p.  352) ;  such  regulations 
were  common  property  (cf.  Koerte,  Ath.  Mitt.  I.e. 
414  f.).  Tlie  cato</ios- worship  of  Bithynia  and  Lydia 
is  probably  justly  traced  back  by  Nilsson  (op.  cit. 
p.  254  f.)  to  the  Thraco-Phrygo-Bithynian  cult  of 
Bendis.  About  the  Helena  basket,  which  is  re- 
lated to  the  ealathos  of  Artemis,  see  above.  A 
basket  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  must  also  be 
supposed  to  have  had  mystical  significance  (cf.  Stat. 
T/ii'h.  iv.  378  and  al.so  the  Pompeian  painting  in  Dar- 
emberg-Saglio,  i.  891,  fig.  1124,  where  the  basket  ia 
almost  entirely  covered,  cf.  above,  p.  434*).  The 
liknon  does  not  belonghere  (Gruppe,  Griech.  Mythol. 
p.  1172,  footnote,  erroneous,  in  tiie  present  writer's 
opinion).  The  figures  bearing  real  calathoi  on 
their  heads  are  very  difficult  to  class  (cf.  Stephani, 
I.e.,  1866,  27,  1).  Significance  in  worship  has 
thus  far  not  been  demonstrated  (cf.  Stephani, 
I.e.  26  f.).  The  connexion  of  the  head-gear  de- 
signated as  ealathos  (first  by  Macrobius,  i.  20,  13, 
and  passim)  with  the  real  Basket  is  equally  un- 
certain. Primary  forms  can  already  be  observed 
in  the  Mycennean  age  (Thiersch,  Aegina,  p.  372). 
Demeter  above  all  receives  it  as  a  symbol  (also 
her  servants;  cf.  Stephani,  I.e.  21  fit.,  pi.  i.  1, 
iii.  2.  3) ;  then  it  is  transferred  to  the  chthonic 
deities,  especially  Serapis,  and  thence  under 
Srverus  to  the  '  great  god '  of  Odessos  and  the 
Tluacian  riding-g^  (Pick,  Arch.  Jahrb.  xiii.  156, 
1C5).  L.  Deubnee. 

BASQUES.— The  Basques,  Eskualdunac,*  are 
confined  to  the  Provincias  Vascongadas  of  Spain, 

£art  of  Navarre,  and  a  smaller  section  of  the  French 
•ipartcment  des  Basses  Pyr6ni5es.  They  number 
about  4,')0,000  in  Sjiain,  and  150,000  in  France— 
600,000  in  all — i.e.  less  than  the  population  of  a 
second-rate  capital.  Thus  we  have  only  the  frag- 
ment of  a  race,  the  dfln-is  of  a  language. 

I.  Language. — Of  the  vocabulary  of  the  spoken 
Basque  70  jier  cent,  is  borrowed.  The  gramma- 
tical forms  are  so  worn  down  that  scarcely  two 
grammarians  agree  in  the  analysis  of  them.  The 
toponymy  of  ancient  Spain  shows  that  this  race 

•  LeIfarraKii  (Pret.  to  NT,  1671)  Cftlll  them  Htwicaldunm*. 
and  their  lani.M>it|;°  Hfutcara.  Their  Duna  meuii  'HoManoi 
Heu«c»r».'— IK.  S.  Dodgaou.] 
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once  covered  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  as  well  as 
the  Pyrenean  slopes  of  Southern  France.*  This 
we  consider  proved,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of 
Prof.  Vinson.  Throughout  tliis  region  we  find  in- 
scriptions in  characters  still  partly  undeciphered, 
the  so-called  Celtiberian,  or  '  letras  desconocidas ' 
of  Spain.  They  exhibit  a  ditt'erence  of  alphabet 
in  different  parts  of  Spain, t  but  are  probably  only 
dialects  of  one  language  spoken  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees.J  That  this  language  is  an  earlier 
form  of  Basque  is  not  yet  thoroughly  established, 
and  would  be  denied  by  the  above-mentioned  writer. 
2.  Religion. — There  is  a  like  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Spain.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
belongs  to  each  people  or  tribe.  Strabo  tells  us 
that  the  morning  star  was  worshipped  under  the 
strange  title  of  '  lucem  dubiam.'§  The  Ba.'^que 
.sliepherds  still  call  A'^enus  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  Art-izarra,]\  '  the  between  star,'  the  star 
between  night  and  day.  Strabo  also  tells  of 
dances  in  honour  of  an  anon3-raous  deity  during 
the  night  of  the  full  moon.li  and  of  the  imniol.xtion 
of  goats,  of  captives,  and  of  horses  to  Ares.** 
Silius  Italicus  speaks  of  a  hatred  of  cremation,  of 
corpses  being  left  unburied  in  order  to  be  eaten  by 
birds  and  thus  carried  up  to  heaven,  implying  a 
belief  in  immortality  or  some  kind.tt  fberi^m 
deities  were  assimilated  and  adopted  into  t'lo 
Roman  pantheon,  like  those  of  otlier  peoples ;  tlie 
names  of  strange  deities  abound  in  the  Latin  in- 
scriptions.JJ  Some  are  certainlj' Celtic.  Tlieonly 
ones  that  seem  undoubtedly  Basque  are  '  Deo 
Baicorix,'  and  '  Heraus-corrtsehe.'§§  Worship  vi 
nymphs,  fuuntains,  and  trees  appears  to  have  been 
common  in  Basque-speaking  countries.  Classical 
anthors  mention  the  sKill  of  the  Iberians  in  augury. 

•  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  Priifung  der  Untersuchunnen  uber 
Urbevohner  Hispaniens  vennitteUt  der  vaskischen  Spracht 
(Berlin,  1821  [French  tr.  by  A.  Marrast,  Paris,  1806)) ;  Theodor 
Hommsen,  Rom.  Gesch*\-o\.  v.  cap.  ii.  p.  7J  (Berlin,  18!>4). 

1  Puj'ol  y  Campo,  in  BoUtin  de  hi  H.  A.  de  la  Histuria,  vol. 
xtL  p.  321  (Madrid,  1S80) ;  Strabo,  lib.  lii.  (cap.  L  voL  i.  p.  223, 
ed.  Tauchnitz,  1829). 

2  Monnmcnta  LingwM  Iberiea^  ed.  Aemilius  Htibner,  p.  cxli 
(Berlin,  1893). 

{  Lib.  iii.  cap,  U.  p.  225  (ffy  koXovvi  \ovKtnSovfiiay). 

\  Art'izarra  means  the  *  momin^r-star '  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  It  ia  translated  by  tucero,  estrella  del  h'orte,  i.e. '  moming- 
BtAT,'  'day-star,'  'star  of  the  North  "in  i\\^  Dictionary  ot  Don 
Pedro  Novia  de  Salcedo  (Toloaa,  1902)  ;  and  by  •  belle  eloile  qui 
parait  4  I'horizon,  4  Test,  annonfant  I'aurore'  in  chat  of  M. 
Salaben*)'  (Bayonne,  1S57).  The  syllable ort  here  has  (prul>ably) 
nothing  tx)  do  with  arte  meaning  '  middle,'  *  between,'  but  would 
be  derived  from  arqitu,  'enlightened,'  like  artfmt^e  (Ac  52i) 
in  Leif&rraga's  New  "Testament  of  1571,  republished,  with  altera- 
tions, by  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  of  London  in  1903  and 
1908.  Here  hatse  means  'be;?inning'  and  art  is  a  contraction  of 
argitM, '  brightened,' '  lighted,'  or,  just  possibly,  of  arni,  '  li^ht,' 
with  a  euphonic  t  interpolated,  as  in  other  composite  words. 
Thus  the  word  means  'dawn'  or  '  begiuning-of-li^iit.' — [E.S. D.] 

H  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  (vol.  i.  p.  263,  ed.  Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  lti29). 

••  Lib.  iii.  cap.  liL  p.  243. 

tt  SiUoB  Italioua,  Funiamim,  lU.  S40-S43. 

n  CIL,  vol.  a  (Berlin,  1869)  2598.  lOM,  Anderon,  2699. 
lOM,  Candiedoni ;  so,  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  Marti 
Lehemni,  Minerva  Belisamx,  etc 

51  Jutien  Sacaze,  Inscriptiont  antvpteg  des  PvTifTUea, 
Toulouse,  1892,  Nos.  167,  210,  214,  844  ;  I.  K.  Blade,  Epijraphie 
aiiti'iue  de  la  Gascofpie,  No.  166  (Bordeau.>:,  ISsSo).  In  the 
inscription  in  the  chapel  of  3.  Mary  Magdalene  on  the  summit 
of  a  hUl  D«v  Atheratze  (Tardets).  in  lik  Scale,  the  name  occurs 
thus  Hi;';.^VS 

COllKtSK 
HE. 
The  f  rises  above  the  other  letters.    Can  it  be  a  double  T? 
Htibner  thought  it  was  for  IT.     //^raiucor  might  mean  'inclined 
to  talk  ravingly,  to  trouble,  to  break,  or  to  pulverize.'    S'^he 
may  stand  for  modern  Basque  eehi,  '  servant,'  possibly  a  Moorish 
word,  as  in  Seixeji  at  Seville.     Oirri,  now  fjom,  when  u-ed  with- 
out a  prefix  as  a  roiitpound,  means  '  naked,' 'bare,' 'stripped,' 
and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  'red,'  lik<>the  tleshof  an  animal  which 
M«  bMo  ■kinnwL    The  whole  inscription  ii 
FA  NO 
HER.AUa 
COKR+SE 
HES.\LltVM 
0  VAL.VALB 

UANVS.  CB-S-D.J 


3.  Pre-historic  remains. — The  pre-hi?tnric  re- 
mains and  megalithic  munuments  of  S|  ;un  and 
Southern  France  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  common  to  Western  Europe.  Tlie  eXK'jjtions 
are  the  so-called  Toros, '  bulls,'  of  Guisando  ;  though 
they  are  more  often  boars,  sometimes  calves,  or 
horses.  Some  3500  of  them  have  been  noted  Irom 
fifty  difl'erent  localities.  (There  is  only  oi;e  of 
these  in  Basqueland,  namely  the  pig  at  Durango, 
noted  by  Mr.  Dodgson.)  Several  bear  Latin  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  of  the  Augustan  age.*  The 
synthesis  of  Oriental  and  Western  relirions  began 
early  in  Spain.  At  Astoria  we  find  the  figure  of 
an  open  Hand,  above,  and  on  the  palm  Eis  Zexn 
Zepam  Iou,t  another  in  Portugal '  Serapi  Pantheo.' 
The  remains  of  the  Cerro  de  los  Santos  in  Murcia 
have  a  like  character.  Celtiberian,  Greek,  and 
Latin  inscriptions  are  associated  with  coins  of 
Constantine  and  Theodosius.J 

4.  Name  of  God. — The  name  of  God  in  modem 
Basque  is  Jaungoiko,  Jainko,  Jeittko,  Jinko.  The 
last  three  are  considered  to  be  dialectic  contractions 
of  the  liist.  The  meaning  would  be  literally  t/aun, 
'  the  i.urd  '.T  Master,'  goilco  '  of  the  Height.  Jaun 
is  used  in  Basque  likeSt'dor  in  Spanish — applied  to 
men  as  well  as  to  God.  But  in  the  dialect  of  la 
Soule  and  Itoncal  Gaihi  means  'the  moon.'  Here 
r.asque  scholars  are  again  divided.  Prince  L.  L. 
r.i'iiai 'arte  maintains  that  tAr(Hn(70i7.-o  is  aeon  traction 
{kv  Jaiin'ioikoko'-i,  'the  Lord  of  the  Moon.' §  Vinson 
holds  that  the  'Lord  Moon '  makes  a.s  good  sense 
in  iiiytliology  as  '  the  Lord  of  the  Moon.'  Both 
appeal  to  Stiabo,  the  one  to  the  phrases  ifuvi'tuf 
rift  0et^,  and  'Eytoi  5^  roin  KaXXatVot'S  dOiov^  tpafft,  the 
otiier  to  ToTs  jrai'crfXjji'oit  vvin-up.W  The  writings 
of  the  early  Christian  missionaries  and  Fathers 
and  the  Acta  Sanctorum  give  us  no  help  ;  thev 
spe.ik  in  a  vague  way  of  idolatry,  but  do  not  tell 
us  what  the  idols  were.  Neither  folklore,  nor  the 
popular  drama,  the  Pastoiales,  nor  the  poetry 
helps  us.  The  tales  are  all  found  elsewhere.  The 
only  peculiarity  of  tlie  poetry  is  a  fondness  for 
allegory,  which  perhaps  arises  from  thinking  in  a 
language  whicli  has  few  native  abstract  or  collective 
terms,  but  expresses  nearly  everything  in  the 
concrete.  We  mentioned  above  the  skill  of  the 
Iberians  in  augury.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
we  have  full  accounts  of  a  strange  moral  epidemic 
of  witchcraft  among  the  Basques  ;  victims  went  to 
the  stake  confessing  perfectly  impossible  crimes. H 

5.  Religious  dances  and  other  customs. — Still 
the  attitude  of  the  Basques  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
is  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary  mediaeval 
Christianity.  Alone  of  Western  Europeans  they 
have  preserved  a  whole  series  of  manly  dances  from 
the  time  when  dancing  was  an  act  of  the  highest 
ceremonial  importance.  We  can  notice  only  two 
of  the  series,  the  animal  dances  and  the  religiotis 
dances.  The  animal  dances  still  preserved  are : 
in  la  Soule,  the  Hartz,  or  bear  dance,  in  which  the 

*  D.  Emilio  Hiibner,  La  Arqueologia  de  Espana,  p.  tM 
(Barcelona,  l&SS). 

«  Boletin  de  la  R.  A.  de  la  Hittoria,  tcm.  i.  242,  xlv.  <W7 ; 
CIL  ii.  No.  46.  The  Souletin  Bas(|ues,  when  they  danoe  on 
feast  days,  still  cry  I'au.  Is  it  the  Hebrew  Jahweb,  or  is  it  the 
root  of  i/autzi,  meaning  *  Jump '  ? — [E.S.D.] 

t  Discureos  leidf^M  ante  la  Academia  de  la  Bietoria  en  la 
recepcian  piiblica  de  O.  J.de  D\o»  de  la  Rada  i/  Delgado  (Madrid, 
1S75) ;  A.  Engol,  'Rapport  sur  une  Mission  Arch^logique  en 
Esnapne  (1S91),*  in  yortvellex  A  rchiies  deg  iliieiont  ecitntifiquei 
et  litiirairee,  tom.  iii.  p.  197  (Paris,  1892). 

§  A.  Hovelacque,  E.  Picot,  and  J.  Vinson,  MtiangM  d$ 
Linqnistiqut  et  d' Anthropolojit,  p.  208  (Paris,  1880X  and  The 
Acdlmy,  3 March  1S77. 

[I  Lib.  iiU  cap.  iv.  p.  263.  But  both  are  wrong.  Gaufc*  W  the 
Southern  BasQue  e<^uivaleiit  of  ga^tko,  '  of  the  ni^ht.'  The 
moon  is  considered  m  that  part  of  Basqueland  as  the  nlgbt- 
Ught.'— [E.S.D.) 

•y  Pierre  de  Lancre,  Tahleatuc  de  fineonetanee  det  memvais 
anges  el  dinumt  (Paris.  1612);  D.  J.  A  Lorente,  UieL  CrU.  de 
la  Iii'iuisiciiin  de  AVpa/ia,  cap.  xv.  (.Madrid,  1822) ;  Littera 
i}OCi>!atit  Jeeu,  Annorum  duurum^  1613,  1614,  reprinted  br 
Prof.  Vinson  in  Rtvut  d*  XiinfuwtigiM,  xxxlii.  V»  (Pari*,  IMO). 
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lambs  {(ichotiriar)  also  appear ;  the  Zamalzain,  or 
horse  dance,  and  the  Acheri,  or  fox  dance,  in 
Guipiizcoa.  These  may  suggest  some  early  form 
of  totem  custom  or  worship.*  The  dance  of  the 
seixes  at  Seville  is  well  known  ;  but  the  habit  of 
religious  dancing  was  much  more  widely  spread. 
In  Aragon  it  survived  till  the  end  of  the  I9th 
century.  It  is  still  practised  at  Jaca,  and  existed 
till  1830  at  IhoUiy  m  the  French  Pays  Basque,  t 
Religious  dances  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  festivals  which  took  place  at  Azpeitia  on  the 
canonization  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1622.  They 
were  objected  to  by  some,  but  are  warmly  defended 
by  the  great  Basque  scholar  and  preacher,  Manuel 
de  Larijuiieiuli,  who  quotes  largely  from  the  OT 
and  the  Fathers  in  commendation  of  the  practice. 

Another  custom  which  points  back  to  some  kind 
of  ott'erings  to  or  for  the  dead  long  survived  among 
the  Basques.  Travellers  in  the  15th  cent,  were 
struck  by  the  lighted  tapers,  and  prayers  said 
before  tombs  adorned  with  flowers,  t  OH'erings 
to  the  priest  at  funerals  formed  the  greater  part 
of  his  income,  and  were  almost  incredible  in 
amount.  These  were  made  at  the  tomb,  after  being 
ofl'ered  to  the  priest  in  church.  Wealthy  people 
gave  a  pair  of  oxen,  others  one,  or  lambs  and  fow  Is. 
The  oxen  and  sheep  were  led  to  the  church  porch, 
and  there  ransomed.  The  bread  and  the  tapers  were 
taken  from  the  tomb  and  ollered  in  the  church  at 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel.  At  lengtli  the  civil 
authorities  passed  sumptuary  laws  to  restrict  these 
offerings,  and  they  are  gradually  ceasing,  although 
the  Basques  still  carry  candles  to  church  and  tix 
them  in  elaborate,  and  often  very  ancient,  carved 
wooden  taperholdersover  the  tombsof  their  parents 
who  lie  beneath  tlie  pavement  of  the  church  ;  the 
candles  are  liglited  during  maas.§  The  lavishness 
of  the  Basques  in  otl'erings  was  noted  by  the 
Pilgrim  of  the  12tli  cent.,  who  was  otherwise  most 
hostile  to  them  : 

*  In  decinus  dandiH  le^itimi,  in  oblationihua  altarium  as^ueti 
approbantui  per  ununiqueniqne  cnim  diem,  dum  ad  ecclesiam 
NavamiB  vaait,  aut  p.inis  aut  vini  aut  tritici  aut  aticujua 
•ubetantia  oblatiuiieui  Deo  facit.'  R 

6.  Civil  laws. — In  striking  contrast  with  this 
generosity  to  the  clergy  in  religious  matters  is  the 
conduct  of  the  Basques  towards  them  in  merely 
civil  matters.  The  Basques  are  the  most  religious 
people  in  Spain. 1[  The  Englishman  who  knows 
their  language  best  says  :  '  Tlie  Basques  are  fanati- 
cally Catholic,  almost  disagieeably  religious,  and 
detest  Calvin  as  much  as  all  loyal  monarchists  hate 
Oliver  Cromwell,  but  with  less  cause.'  "  A  writer 
not  at  all  suspected  of  anti-clericalism  remarks  on 
this  'double  caractfere  eminemment  religieux  et 
dfimocratique.'  tt  Bascle  de  Lagrfeze,  a  decidedly 
clerical  writer,  points  out  that  for  a  long  time 
marriage  was  a  purely  civil  act  among  the  Basques  : 
Me  For  {i.e.  el  Fuero)  n'exige  aucune  intervention 
du  pr6tre  dans  la  cdlebration  du  mariage,  qu'il 
considfere  comme  un  contrat  civil.'  Gradually  the 
stipulation  began  to  be  made  that  the  marriage 

•  AuguBtio  Ohaho,  Biarritz,  entre  led  J'yrinie*  tt  VOcdatlt 
ToL  ii.  caps,  xxxviii.,  xlii.  (Buyonne,  1845) ;  D.  T.  I^acio  de 
Iztueta,  Guipiixcoaco  Dantra,  p.  13,  Ii.  linroja  Vonnstian^ 
1824  ;  Manuel  de  Lftrrameudi  8.  J.,  Coroyra/la  de  (juipiucoa, 
pp.  201-245. 

t  Eakualduna,  L«  Mantucrit  du  vi^ux  euri,  1  Dea  1898. 
It  still  exLsta  at  Dera,  in  Ouipuzcoa,  on  the  (east  of  San 
Eoque.— {E.S.D.j 

1  J   J.  Kiafto,  Viajei  it  Bxtranjero*  por  EtjmHa  en  el  Syjlo 


n.  (Madrid,  1879X 
%  LArrainen  "'    " 


eiidi,  Corografia.  p.  194  :  *  No  es  creil>Ie,  si  no  se  ve 
el  mucho  pan  y  cera  que  se  ofrece';  D.  Palilo  de  (iorosabel, 
Hoticia*  df  tas  cnsas  ineiruyrablet  de  QuipiLZata,  loin.  iv.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  4,  sec.  4  (Tolosa.  1900). 

I  CodAx  de  Saint-J acques-de-Compoatelle,  p.  18. 

II  Dom  Pieriiatt,  in  Remu  du  CUrgi  Jraniiaia,  torn.  xxf.  p. 
825,  16  Feb.  1901. 

••  E.  Spencer  Dodg:son,  Venoma  Antidote,  beiruj  a  reply  to  Dr. 
Sehuchardt't  Criticitm,  p.  89 (privately  printed.  I'JUl). 

tt  Ch.  Bernadou,  Let  Fltet  de  la  Tradition  Basque  i  St.  Jtmn 
ie  lAU,  1897,  p.  U  I.  (Bayonse,  1897). 


.should  be  solemnized  '  segun  el  Fuero  de  la  Iglesia' 
or  '  segun  la  ley  de  Koma  ;  linally,  marriage  oefore 
the  priest  was  alone  valid.*  It  was  tlie  same  vntM 
the  administration  of  oaths,  of  judicial  combats, 
and  of  ordeals,  t  The  election  of  the  clergy  by  the 
parishioners  continued  in  some  places  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  cent.J  'The  rest  of  Church 
patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  the 
nobles,  and  the  municipalities.  No  bishop  had  a 
right  to  any  part  of  the  tithes  in  Guip\izcoa.§  But 
the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  Basques  towards  the 
clergy  is  best  seen  in  the  elections  to  the  Juntas, 
or  local  parliaments.  No  ecclesiastie  could  be  a 
deputy,  nor  could  he  intervene  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  case  under  any  pretext  whatever  ;||  no 
priest,  except  those  belonging  to  the  place,  might 
enter  into  tne  town  where  the  Junta  was  sitting  ; 
in  Tolosa  any  deputy  seen  talking  to  a jiriest 
before  a  session  lost  his  vote  for  thatday.H  When, 
in  1477,  F^erdinand  the  Catholic  made  a  progre.ss 
through  Biscay,  and  tried  to  take  with  him  the 
Bishop  of  Pamplona,  he  was  obliged  to  send  him 
back,  and  the  Basques  burnt  the  soil  whereon  the 
bishop  had  stood,  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the 
sea.**  Later,  in  1757,  when  Ferdinand  VI.,  under 
the  ad^•ice  of  the  bishops,  sent  an  order  to  the 
Cortes  of  Navarre  to  forbid  the  acting  of  plays,  he 
was  compelled  to  rescind  it ;  the  Cortes  refused  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  any  bishops,  ft  This  attitude 
towards  the  clergy  in  civil  matters  was  persistently 
maintained  down  to  the  Revolution.  'The  position 
of  women  was  high  among  the  B.asqnes.  Along 
with  some  other  Pyrenean  populations,  they 
followed  the  rule  of  absolute  primogeniture :  the 
firstborn,  whetlier  male  or  female,  inherited  the 
ancestral  property.Jt  The  marriage  of  the  clergy 
lingered  longer  among  the  Basques  than  in  other 
pai  ts  of  Spain. §§  They  alone  have  preserved  the 
ancient  order  of  deaconesses,  the  Serorac,  with 
functions  in  some  respects  like  those  of  elders  in 
the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland. ||||  Yet,  with 
all  this  jealousy  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in 
civil  matters,  it  is  from  the  Ba.sques  that  Jesuit- 
ism, the  most  devoted  militia  of  the  Papal  power, 
has  sprung.  Ignatius  de  Loyola  and  Francisco 
Xavier.HII  were  typical  Basques,  the  one  a  Guipiia- 
coan,  the  other  a  Navarrese ;  both  retained  some 
of  their  Basque  habits  and  customs  to  the  end 
of  their  lives,  and  the  influence  of  these  and 
Basque  modes  of  thought  can  be  traced  in  their 
writings.  In  this  way  this  little  people  has  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  religious  history  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  since  the  16th  century. 

I-ITKRATURK. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  above,  see 
J.  M.  Pereira  de  Lima,  licros  e  Bascos,  Paris-Lisbon,  1902 ; 
Campbell,  Monumental  Evidfuff  of  an  Iberian  Population  of 
tht  Briliih  Itlandt,  Montreal,  lti8T. 

Went  WORTH  Webster. 

*  O.  B.  de  Lagriie,  Z^a  Navarre  franfaise,  voL  li.  pp.  168, 
181  (Paris,  1SS2). 
t  Fuero  Gineral  de  Navarre,  lib.   v.  tlL   UL-tI.  (Pamplonk, 

1869). 

t  Larramendi,  Corogra/ia  de  Guipuzcoa,  p.  109  f. ;  Diceionarto 
Geografico-llinturico  de  Ktipana,  sec.  L  U  L  $.vv.  'Adlofl,' 
*  Alquiza,'  and  j/aasim  (Madrid,  1S02). 

g  Larramendi,  op.  oil.  p.  109. 

I  FiLeros  dt  (iuipiaeoa,  tit.  xxvl  cap.  It.  (r«-lmpre«lon, 
Tolosa,  1807). 

^  Oil.  Bernadou,  Let  FStet  de  la  Tradition  Basque,  p.  44  f. 

*•  John  Talbot  Dillon,  Thf  History  qf  the  heiim  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  KiJitj  of  CastiUe  and  Lean,  vol.  i. ,  Preface  xxii.-xxv.  ; 
Don  Juan  Marjrarit(el  (Jerundeiisc),  '  Paralijiomenon  Hispanim,' 
in  Andreas  Scliott's  Hiapanue  itlustratae,  4  vols.  (Kraiilifort, 
1603-S) :  '  illiusque  cineres  ...  in  mare  projecerunt.* 

tt  Qvaderno  de  la.^  Leyen  v  Agravios  reparados  del  ano  de 
1767,  hey  xxvil.  p.  liU  (raniplnna,  1768). 

II  O.  U.  de  Iji^rrt'zo,  La  Sararre  jfrani;aise,  vol.  H.  pL  tlO, 
Ilistoire  du  droit  dans  les  F\)rinUs,y.  182  (Paris,  lb67). 

$§  Council  of  Valladnlid,  |:!22;  II.  C.  Lea,  An  Hittariatl 
Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  \  p.  310  (Boston,  1884). 

III!  I.arramendi,  op.  cit.  p.  113 fit. 

1i1|  Kchiverri  = 'house    new '  =  Newhouse,  tIi.   BdukTcrri, 
Chavcrri,  Uhaver,  Xavier.    These  variations,  and  Mvenl  ■ 
Are  found  in  Navarre. 
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BATESAR  —A  town  rituated  on   the  right 
bank  of  the  riVer  Jumna,  in  the  United  Provancea 
of  Atrra  and  Oudh,  in  Northern  India,  lat.  26  58 
6'  if.:    long.   78°   36'  7"  E.     It  ig  important  as 
the  scene  o?  a  popular  bathing  and  trading  fair 
held    on    the   last    day    of    the    month    Karttik 
(October-November)      The  place  takes  lU  name 
from  the  worship  of  ^iva  in  his  form  as  VateAvara- 
natha,   'lord  of  the  sacred   banyan  tree  («a(a^ 
The  present  temple  was  built  by  one  of  the  Uaias 
of  Bliadavar  in  A.D.   1646.     In  earlier  times  the 
place  was  known  as  SQryapura.  'city  of  the  sun    . 
the  ruins  of  the  old  town  are  still  visible  near  the 
tjresent  site.  .  _ 

BATH,  BATHING.-See  Pumfication. 


BAWARIYA    (probably    derived    from   Hindi 
bahvar,  Skr.  bhramara,  '  a  creeper,  in  the  sense 
of  a  noose  made  originally  from  some  vegetable 
fibre,  and  used  in  snaring  and  trapping  animals).- 
A  criminal  and  hunting  tribe  of  Dravidia^  origin, 
found  in  Northern  India  to  the  °imber°f  30,3-1, 
of  whom  the  great  maiority  inhabit  the  l^anjab 
Here  they  worship  the  Mother-goddess  under  the 
title  of  Kali-Bhavani,  and  the  local  saint  Guga 
under  the  name  of  Zahir  Divan  {Cwoke  Popular 
7digionand  Folk-lore,  i.  2U  f.).     Farther  west 
they  specially  worship  Dalha  Deo,  the.bndegroom- 
eod  who  is  invoked  at  marriages  (ib.  i.  119  t.).     A 
lurnt-offering  is  made  with  butter,  and  water  is 
poured  on  the  floor  of  the  house  m  his  honour^ 
¥hey  also  worship  a  deihed  ascetic  named  biriilia 
Baba,  a  member  of  the  Nanakshahi  Sikh  sect  of 
Faqli.     It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  a  branch 
of  the  important  Bauri  caste  which,  to  the  num- 
ber of  735,937,  is  found  chiefly  m  Bengal  (Risley, 
THblar^d  Castes  of  Bengal    i.  18  S.).     The  con- 
nexion  of    this   tribe  with   Hmduism  is  of    the 
rUght«,t  kind.      Their  chief    objects  of  worshin 
are  Manasa,  the  snake-poddess   Mansingh,  a  local 
village-god,  and  Bar  Pahari,  the  mountain-deity 
whici  ii  only  another  form  of  Marang  Burn,  the 
liUl-god  of  the  Santals  and  other  Dravidian  tribes. 
•Pies  Jowli  rice,  sugar,  and  ghw  »re  offered  to  Kudrasmi 
on  S.SVd»yi»nd  Sunday,  at  the  Akhra  or  dancnR-place  ol  the 
?3li2e  tSo'^a  Bauri  priest,  who  absUins  Irom  llesh  o    tish 
on  tolday  prSceding  the  sacrifice.    The  pr.est  f  J?/^  '"^  '«« 
the  fowls  that  are  offered  and  the  head  or  leg  o(  the  l"g  .  '"« 
tne  '°r".  "  „ ,,  ,1,,  „,,  ■    Thev  do  not  emplov  Br&hmans,  their 

LlTERATUlli..-For  the  true  Bawariyas,  J- Wilson,  Sft(te.«nt 
B^tJTheSirsa  District.  1886,  p.  ^^  •_,^"'?t%l'iZr^ 

.^Ui^^B.^^  Baxter  wa.  bom  on  18th  November  1615. 

nilat^e'rwai  Richard  Baxt.r  ot  Eaton-Constantu.e,  m  Shrc.p- 

I5U'  and  h"n>other,  Beatrice  Adeney  ot  Rowton,  m  the  s:>me 

Sl^tV     The  eWer  Baxter  had  been  addicted  to  gan.bl.n^',  hut 

Tt  to.  time  hil  son  was  born  he  had  become  a  changed  u.an 

and  it  was  to  hi.  (other',  instruction  aud  example  that  LaMer 

w«  mlilSv  indebted  for  his  earliest  religions  unpress.ons.     His 

mother  di^  in  1634,  and  his  father  ""'"f'i»™'':„,.hle8.  and 

Baxter's  early  education  was  entrusted  to  worthless  ana 

incompetent  tutors.      At   length    he   «"  P'^/^.  "^^'^ol  of 

tuition  ot    Mr.   John   Owen,   master  of    the   tree    Bcnoo    u 

Wr«eter    who  instructed  hin,  in  =^^7'  "^/^P^^'^^l' ™ 

(nr  the  Uiiiversitv.    To  the  University,  however,  he  was  never 

lint    H.  wa7  pUce5  instead  under  a.  >=l"ffy'naii  at  Lud  ow 

?rom  whom  he  profited  little  in  learning,  but  with  whom  he 

hTthe  ran  of  a'great  library,  and  became  a  passionate  reader 

„rbook.     He  came  early  under  reli.-ious  ""F'''';°"«;     ^'J^^H 

books  touched  his  conscience,  and  awakened  m  him  th «'"''« 

LrDiviSi  Sinps;  but  2V.  e""«''/''''''i,;;ro?flffeen"he  irert: 
►eems  fint  to  liave  shown  him,  when  a  lad  »' fi"*«",' J.'^lf '„  „, 
„,,..  ot  the  lov.  of  God  and  the  freenes.  of  the  'f'«"'I'''""  Pj 
Christ.  From  his  youth  in  his  tatlier-s  house  he  »»'  deep  y 
„1h  in  th«  Scrintures  It  was  with  u  the  Uhur.h  of  bn^Iaiid 
t^  Ba^r  wTs  topliAd,  conilruied,  and  ordained  to  the 
iSusta^     Though  he  wa.  ejected  m<ix  two  thousand  more  in 


36U     He  nevertheless  lived  to  the  age  »' '"'^^i/'t,' ""ilan 
K^d^vJ^'srofatpiJy  and  took  o^^^^^  to  guaMy^h^^.0 

-';^efu;rtKre°o\ai°irm^^^^^ 
SuS^yd^-^T^s'^rB^gLtrt^'s^ 

had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  V'^^I^^^^ZS^ncflXio' 

mmmmmB 

Commisrn'SedS   Comm^?U.  of  Trier?,  including  Presby- 
L-ommiatioii,  uauc^j  uu  Rantutq    who  exaniinea  pre- 

teriang    Coneregationahsts,  and  Baptists,  ""^^^''*'„^.  .-_V»a 

=?^isl^^s^?rtrM23S 

of  the  Oommonwealth.  ^^  ^    Pre«by- 

f.   K'"Me™1n''.?er°«a  humble  curate  but  this  j.-as  dem^h™ 
and  when  the  fct^'-'^.^^^^'^n  'erTwo'tho^Sd'  ^fihe  most 

■"Seanwhile  penal  'ep-'atjon  agam.t  U.  Nonc^^^^^^ 

"^r  ■rt[;M.?.t"o^f  wo'l^h  r-Tho^e  Ste'rs'who  would  not 

iisiiia 

"1^1^!  m" 'Months' de^alhTtrhis  wife  and  hisstepmother 
wi  ifdMved  W  the  age  of  "inetyjix  a^d  trouM^  Wk.o^ 
around  the  desolat*  man.     But,  a»  he  ^-V*' j"'  J""^'?"^ 

2.  Works  and  influence. -Baxter  was  a  most 
pnililic  author,  perhaps  the  mo.st  volumino^  theo^ 
...'ical  writer  in  the  Knglish  language.  From  the 
tin.e  vl.cn  he  first  discovered  his  powers  and  wrote 
'Z  U7"«.''  Everl„.ti„g  Best,  s.^arcely  a  year 
passed  without  several  works  from  h^  pen.  Even 
at  Kidaerminster,  with  its  m.any  claims,  he  re- 
far.led  h  s  labuu^  in  the  pulpit  and  congrega- 
hon  as  a  recreation,  and  threw  his  s  rength  into 

is  writin.'s.     The  reading  displayed  in  them,  the 
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corrcsjondcnce  to  which  they  frcquentlj-  led,  and 
the  diversity  of  subjects  which  they  embrace, 
illustrate  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  the  man 
and  the  indefatigable  diligence  with  which  he 
toiled.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  never  recast 
a  sentence,  and  never  bestowed  a  thought  on  its 
rhythm  and  the  balance  of  its  parts  ;  and  his  extra- 
ordinary productiveness  as  a  writer  as  well  as  his 
own  statements  make  it  certain  he  did  not.  No 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  treatises 
came  from  his  hand,  many  of  them  lilling  volumes. 
Most  of  them  are  now  forgotten,  but  some  of  them 
are  classics  of  evangelical  religion  which  his 
countrymen  would  not  willingly  let  die.  'When 
Boswell  asked  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  what  works  of 
Richard  Baxter  he  should  read,  he  received  for 
answer,  '  Read  any  of  them,  for  they  are  all  good.' 

Mr.  Orme,  the  editor  of  the  standard  edition  of 
Baxter's  works,  classifies  them  under  the  following 
heads  : — Works  on  the  Evidences  of  Religion  ;  on 
the  Doctrines  of  Religion ;  on  Conversion ;  on 
Christian  Experience ;  on  Christian  Ethics  ;  on 
Catholic  Communion ;  on  Nonconformity ;  on 
Popery  ;  on  Anti-Romanism  ;  on  the  Baptist, 
Quaker,  and  Millenarian  Controversies;  Historical 
and  Political  Works  ;  Devotional,  Expository,  and 
Poetical  Works.  The  cast  of  Baxter's  mind  was 
eminently  speculative  and  inquiring,  and  any 
question  of  the  Schools  which  met  him  in  the 
course  of  an  argument  had  for  him  an  irresistible 
fascination,  and  received  instant  and  ])erhap3 
prolonged  attention.  But  such  was  his  satisfaction 
in  the  great  trutlis  of  revealed  religion  and  his 
conviction  of  their  absolute  certitude — won  through 
experience  as  well  as  ratiocination — that  he  shirKs 
no  difficulty,  shrinks  from  no  combat,  and  grudges 
no  pains,  if  only  he  can  place  his  readers — even 
though  it  be  through  divisions  and  subdi\ision3 
of  argument  and  proof — upon  tlie  same  rock  of 
assured  conviction  as  himself.  Of  his  numerous 
works  there  are  at  least  three  which  are  still  in 
demand,  and,  after  two  centuries  and  a  half,  seem 
destined  to  live  on.  These  are  The  Saints'  Ever- 
la3tin(j  Rest,  The  CM  to  the  Unconverted,  and 
The  Reformed  Pastor. 

The  first  of  these,  the  first  considerable  work 
which  he  produced,  is  the  masterpiece  w  itli  which 
his  name  is  associated.  It  was  published  in  1650, 
having  been  conceived  and  for  the  most  part 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
title-page  of  the  original  edition  bears  that  it  was 
'written  by  the  author  for  his  own  use,  in  the 
time  of  his  languishing,  when  God  took  him  otf 
from  all  public  employment.'  He  was  at  the  time 
the  guest  of  Sir  Thomas  Rouse  in  Worcestershire, 
and  away  from  his  books.  '  The  marginal  citations,' 
he  explains,  '  I  put  in  after  I  came  home  to  my 
books,  but  almost  all  the  book  itself  was  written 
when  I  had  no  book  but  a  Bible  and  a  Concordance ; 
and  I  found  that  the  transcript  of  the  heart  liath 
the  greatest  force  on  the  hearts  of  others.'  It  is 
a  work  almost  of  inspiration,  certainly  of  spon- 
taneous birth,  like  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  or  The 
Imitation  of  Christ ;  and  though  the  two  volumes, 
eomprising  in  Orme's  edition  more  than  a  thousand 
pages,  are  beyond  the  powers  or  the  patience  of 
most  readers,  the  popular  abridgments  leave  out 
much  that  gives  reality  and  pathos  in  the  complete 
■work.  In  a  volume  of  St.  James's  Lectures  (1875, 
Lect.  iv. )  on  Companions  of  the  Devout  Life,  the 
late  Archbishop  Trench,  a  master  both  in  literary 
taste  and  in  theology,  has  given  a  remarkable 
appreciation  of  '  Baxter  and  The  Saints'  Rest.' 

'Thtre  rclgm  In  Baxter*!  writinj^a,  and  not  least  in  "The 
Saints'  Ilcst,'  a  robust  and  masculine  oluijuciice  ;  nor  do  these 
want  from  time  to  time  rare  and  undr>ui.'ht  felicities  of  language, 
which  once  beard  can  scarcely  be  forgullen.  In  rei<ard,  indeed, 
to  the  choice  of  wordf.  the  book  might  have  been  nTitten 
yeetenlay.    Thsrc  is  hardly  one  which  bos  become  obsolete ; 


hardly  one  which  has  drifted  away  from  the  me.aiiinp  which  it 
has  in  his  writings.  This  may  not  be  a  great  matter;  but  it 
argues  a  rare  insight,  conscious  or  unconscious,  into  all  tliat 
was  truest,  into  all  which  was  furthest,  removed  from  uffcctalion 
and  untruthfulness  in  the  language  that  after  more  tlian  two 
hundred  years  so  it  should  be  ;  and  we  may  recognize  here  an 
element  not  to  be  overlooked,  of  the  abiding  popularity  of  the 
book  '  {Compumons  oj  the  Devout  Lije,  p.  bs  f.)! 

In  the  work  itself  Baxter  iir.st  dwells  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  '  Rest,'  and  then  characteristically 
sets  himself  to  prove  the  infallibility  and  Divine 
origin  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  which  it  is  promised, 
thus  contributing  an  able  treatise  on  Christian 
evidences.  The  ground  having  been  firmly  est-ab- 
lished,  he  develops  the  uses  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Rest,  and  concludes  with  a  directory  for  the 
getting  and  keeping  of  the  heart  in  heaven.  The 
work  abounds  in  fervent  appeals  and  felicitous 
phrases  and  striking  similitudes. 

The  Call  to  the  Unconverted  appears  to  be  the 
substance  of  a  sermon  which  Baxter  had  preached 
from  the  well-known  text  in  Ezk  33"  'Turn  ye, 
turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways  ;  for  why  wUl  ye  ilie, 
O  house  of  Israel?'  Next  to  the  Saints'  Rest  it 
was  the  most  successful  and  most  greatly  used  of 
all  his  publications.  In  his  lifetime  it  had  thedis- 
tinction  of  being  translated  by  John  Eliot  into  the 
language  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  (1664),  and 
it  has  passed  through  editions  well-nigh  innumer- 
able, and  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  It  has  been  compared  in  its  character 
and  influence  with  Law's  Serious  Call  and  Joseph 
Alleiiie's  Alarm  ;  but  it  is  simpler  in  its  teaching 
than  the  one,  and  more  tender  and  kindly  in  spirit 
than  the  other.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  intense 
earnestness,  and,  thougli  its  language  would  not 
now  be  used  in  its  entirety  in  pulpit  address,  the 
fervour  and  force  of  its  reasoned  appeal  to  the 
understanding  and  the  heart  are  as  powerful  as 
ever. 

Gildas  Salvianua:  The  Reformed  Pattor  is  one 
of  the  classics  of  pastoral  theology.  Dr.  Shedd, 
in  his  Uomilctics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  recom- 
mends ministers  to  read  it  through  once  a  year ; 
and  Principal  Oswald  Dykes  (TAe  Christian 
Minister,  p.  49)  describes  it  as  one  of  the  most 
searching  and  widely  helpful  books  in  English 
literature  on  its  subject.  The  second  chapter, 
and  especially  the  pages  devoted  to  pastoral  over- 
sight (vol.  xiv.  pp.  96-1 14),  are  replete  with  maxims 
and  counsels  or  sanctified  wisdom  and  practical 
good  sense,  the  outcome  of  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  tlie  pastor's  oifice. 
Both  in  its  original  and  in  its  abridged  forms  The 
Reformed  Pastor  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 

No  one  can  read  Baxter's  writings  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  has  in  him  the  soul  of  true  poetry. 
His  occasional  quotations  and  references  to  George 
Herbert  reveal  sympathies  in  this  direction.  But 
he  was  too  intensely  in  earnest  and  too  absorbed 
in  his  various  labours  to  master  the  technique  of 
the  poet's  art,  or  to  take  pains  with  niceties  and 
refinements  of  versification.  A  small  volume  of 
'  Poetical  Fragments'  is,  however,  included  among 
his  works,  and  at  least  one  of  his  pieces,  'Lord,  it 
belongs  not  to  my  care,'  has  found  its  way  into 
hymnals  for  congregational  praise. 

The  influence  of  Richard  Baxter  exerted  from 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  by  his  works  during  his 
lifetime,  must  have  been  great.  His  power  and 
fervour  in  the  pulpit  were  unique  in  an  age  of 
great  preachers,  and  he  exemplified  his  own  lines 
in  a  most  literal  sense,  for 

'  lie  preached,  as  never  sure  to  preach  *g»in. 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.' 
In  a  time  of  eccle.'^iastical  anxiety  and  strife,  he 
strove  to  be  a  peacem.iker.  Schemes  ot  a  com- 
prehensive union  of  all  who  truly  loved  the  Lord 
and  held  fast  by  the  essentials  of  Christian  truth 
and    experience,   like  those  of  Jolm   Darie   and 
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Archbishop  Ussher,  had  in  him,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  a  steadfast  supporter.  If  his  combative 
turn  of  mind  and  his  fondness  for  precise  definition 
did  not  allow  him  to  see  mucli  success  in  his 
unfiaggine  efforts  for  union  among  Cliristians,  he 
laboured  long  and  patiently  to  earn  the  blessing 
of  the  peacemakers.  In  one  important  spliere, 
not  recognized  in  that  age  of  theological  con- 
troversy as  it  is  now,  he  was  a  pioneer.  He  was 
firmly  convinced  of  the  Christian  obligation  to 
evangelize  the  world.  He  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  and  it 
is  to  Baxter  more  than  any  other  that  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  owes  its  charter. 
If  we  cannot  trace  the  great  Evangelical  Revival 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  cent,  directly  to  Baxter, 
we  know  that  his  works  influenced  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Clapham  sect, 
and  helped  to  sustain  the  fervour  of  many  of  the 
leaders  of  that  movement. 

Literature. — There  is  an  excellent  edition  of  Baxter's  prac- 
tical works  by  William  Orme  in  23  vols.,  London,  1830,  ui>on 
which  Sir  James  Stephen's  famous  essay  is  based.  There  is  an 
edition  of  the  'Poetical  Fragments'  by  Pickering:,  London, 
1829.  In  the  notice  in  the  Dictionary  of  yalionat  Biography, 
and  in  a  volume  of  Beprcsentatice  Noncnnfonni^ts,  A.  B. 
Grosart  has  dealt  fully  with  Baxter's  life  and  works.  In  the 
early  chapters  of  Macaulay's  Hiatort/  of  Ennland  there  are 
appreciative  notices  of  Baxter,  and  also  in  J.  Stougfhton's 
Religion  in  Eufjland,  1S7S,  ii.  ISO-lbG  ;  see  also  F.  J.  Powicke, 
'  Baxter  as  a  Catholic  Christian,'  in  Prim,  Meth.  Quart.  Rev,, 
April  1909.    See  also  end  of  §  3.  THOMAS  NiCOL. 

3.  DistinctiTe  doctrine. — In  Baxter's  Confession 
of  Faith  he  sets  forth  three  parallel  columns ; 
on  one  side  '  Antinoraianism,'  on  the  other  the 
doctrine  of  '  Papists  and  others  in  the  Contrary 
Extream,'  and  in  the  centre  '  Truth,'  '  that  which  I 
take  to  be  both  the  Truth  and  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.'  This  table  is  significant 
The  key  to  Baxter's  doctrinal  position  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  always  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  falsehood  of  extremes,  and  to  find  truth 
and  harmony  in  the  golden  mean.  He  wished  to 
be  a  son  of  peace  in  theology  no  less  than  in 
ecclesiastical  aS'airs.  His  Catholic  Theology  is 
entitled  '  Plain,  Pure,  Peaceable,  for  Pacification 
of  the  Dogmatical  Word  Warriors,'  and  consists  of 
three  booKs:  'Pacifying  Principles,'  'Dialogues,' 
and  'Disputations.'  He  waged  war  to  restore  peace. 
Ex  bello  pax  was  bis  motto ;  and  even  when  he 
attacked  opponents  with  the  polemical  acrimony 
of  the  time,  in  keen  words  for  which  he  afterwards 
expressed  regret,  it  was  always  with  the  aim  of 
maintaining  some  central  position  which  he  firmly 
believed  would  reconcile  the  hostile  parties.  The 
immediate  result  was  that  he  was  fiercely  assailed 
from  both  sides,  and  became  '  a  butt  for  every  man 
to  shoot  at.'  The  Arrainians  rejected  him  as  a 
Calvinist,  while  the  Calvinists  denounced  him  as 
an  Arminian  ;  he  was  called  in  turn  a  Papist,  a 
Quaker,  and  even  a  Socinian.  But  he  appealed 
to  posterity  for  vindication  '  when  sad  experience 
hatli  tau"nt  men  to  hate  Theological  Logical 
Wars,  ana  to  love,  and  seek,  and  call  for  Peace ' ; 
and  the  broader  vision  of  tlie  present  age,  which 
has  learnt  his  love  of  unity  and  concord,  will 
appreciate  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  both  sides. 
Dean  Stanley  ranked  Baxter  with  Anselm  as  a 
great  Christian  thinker,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Jowett 
in  Westminster  Abbey  called  him  'one  of  the 
greatest  of  Englislmien  not  only  of  his  own  time 
but  of  any  time.'  He  always  .sought  to  draw  forth 
the  measure  of  truth  which  lay  at  the  heait  of  an 
extreme  or  erroneous  doctrine.  He  tried  to  har- 
monize Divine  destiny  with  moral  freedom  ;  he 
granted  that  the  Romanist  was  rinht  in  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  the  Quaker  in 
maintaining  the  reality  of  the  Inner  Light,  and 
the  Socinian  in  upholding  the  claims  of  reason. 


His  own  general  position  was  certainly  that  of  a 
moderate  and  liberal  Calvinist,  for  he  gave  un- 
stinted praise  to  the  Shorter  Catechism  ('  the  best 
catechism  I  ever  saw  yet'),  and  he  assented  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  but  his  exact 
views  on  controverted  questions  are  often  difficult  to 
define.  His  subtle  intellect  revelled  in  fine-spun 
distinctions ;  he  modified,  explained,  and  made 
concessions  for  the  .sake  of  conciliation  ;  and  his 
views  expanded  and  mellowed  with  the  advance  of 
time.  Tlie  following  are,  however,  some  of  his 
most  characteristic  doctrines. 

(a)  On  the  Atonement  he  held  in  the  main  the 
modem  Evangelical  view  : 

'  It  is  not  God  but  man  that  lost  his  goodness ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  our  reparation  that  a  change  be  made  on  Him  but  on 
us.  Christ  came  not  into  the  world  to  make  God  better,  but  to 
make  us  better.  Nor  did  He  die  to  make  Qod  more  disposed  to 
do  good,  but  to  dispose  us  to  receive  it.  .  .  .  (ChrisfsJ  purpose 
was  not  actually  to  change  the  mind  of  God  nor  to  incline  Him 
to  have  mercy  who  before  was  disinclined,  hut  to  make  the 
pardon  of  man's  sin  a  thing  convenient  for  the  Righteous  and 
Uoly  Governor  to  bestow,  without  any  impeachment  of  the 
honour  of  His  wisdom,  holiness,  and  justice,  yea,  to  the  more 
eminent  glorifying  of  them  all."  'Christ  came  not  to  possess 
God  with  any  false  opinion  of  us,  nor  is  He  such  a  physician  as 
to  perform  but  a  supposed  cure  ;  He  came  not  to  persuade  His 
Father  to  Judge  us  well,  because  He  is  well.  We  must  bear 
His  own  image  and  be  holy  as  He  is  holy,  before  He  can  approve 
us  or  love  us  in  complacency.  This  is  the  work  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer  to  make  man  fit  for  God's  approbation  and  delijrht.' 
'  Christ  could  not  possibly  take  upon  lliiuself  the  numerical 
guilt  which  lay  on  us,  nor  yet  a  guilt  of  the  same  sort'  (C'on- 
fession  of  Faith,  Preface). 

(i)  Extent  of  Hedemption. — '  Christ  died  for  all, 
but  not  for  all  alike  or  eciually  :  this  is,  He  intended 
good  for  all,  but  not  an  equal  good'  (End  of 
Controversies).  The  sacrifice  was  lor  the  sins  of 
all  in  the  sense  that  all  should  have  a  conditional 
promise  or  j;ift  of  life  by  the  merits  of  it. 

(c)  Jnstijication. — 'Justifying  faith  is  not  the 
reception  of  the  knowledge  or  sense  of  o\ir  former 
justification,  but  it  is  the  true  belief  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  sincere  acceptance  of  Christ'  {Conf.  of 
Faith).  Ba.\ter  held  that  faith  is  wliat  is  imputed 
for  righteousness,  because  faith  contains  the  germ 
of  sincere  obedience  to  Christ.  He  seems  to  place 
regeneration  in  time  before  justification.  '  He 
rej^enerates  that  He  may  pardon.'  He  lays  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  for 
justilication,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  aim  at  combin- 
ing the  Roman  and  Reformed  doctrines. 

(d)  Grace. — Baxter  believed  in  a  common  grace 
bestowed  on  all  mankind,  which,  if  improved, 
would  lead  on  to  sufficient  and  ett'ectual  grace,  but 
even  sufficient  grace  might  be  resisted  and  rendered 
ineffectual  (Pref.  to  Conf.  of  Faith). 

(e)  Election. — He  accepted  election,  but  not  re- 
probation, for  God  is  the  cause  of  grace  but  not  of  sin. 

(/)  Iminanence  of  God. — Baxter's  doctrine  is 
profound  and  discriminating: 

'As  all  being  isoriginally  from  God,  so  there  is  continual  Divine 
causation  of  creatures  without  which  they  would  all  cease,  or 
be  annihilated,  which  some  call  a  continued  creation,  and  some 
an  emanation.'  'The  beams  do  not  more  depend  on  the  sun,  or 
light  or  beat  or  motion  on  the  sun  ;  or  the  branches,  fruit  and 
leaves  more  depend  on  the  tree,  than  the  creation  on  God.  But 
yet  these  are  not  parts  of  God  as  tlie  fruit  and  leaves  are  of  the 
tree,  liut  tliey  are  creatures  because  Gwl's  emanation  or  causa- 
tion is  creation,  causing  the  whole  being  of  the  effect.' 

(g)  The  Trinity. ^\x\  his  Metkodus  Theologice — 
his  only  Latin  work — Baxter  attempts  to  find  a 
rational  basis  by  showing  the  threefold  nature  of 
man  and  all  things.  Coleridge  and  others  have 
followed  somewhat  similar  lines,  and  though 
Baxter's  reasoning  is  often  fanta-stical,  his  philo- 
sophic power  was  liighly  estimated  by  Mansel. 

\h)  In^iiration  of  Scripture. — There  is  a  passage 
in  the  Saints'  Rest,  omitted  from  some  editions 
because  it  gave  offence,  which  anticipates  the 
attitude  of  many  modern  Christian  scholars. 

'Tliey  that  take  the  Scriptures  to  be  but  the  writings  of  godly, 
honest  men,  and  so  to  be  only  a  means  of  making  known  Christ, 
having  a  gradual  precedency  to  the  writings  of  other  godly 
men,  and  do  believe  in  Christ  upon  those  strong  grounds  whioa 
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are  drawn  from  the  rlortrine  and  miracles  rather  than  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  writinj;;  aa  being  purely  infallible  and  Divine, 
may  have  savin^^  failh.  More  much  those  that  believe  the 
whole  wriLiiii;  to  be  of  Divint;  inspiration  when  it  handletb  the 
substance,  but  doubt  whetlier  God  infallibly  guided  in  every 
circumstance.' 

On  this,  as  on  many  other  questions,  liis  views  were 
far  in  advance  of  those  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  they  often  foreshadowed  modern 
positions  only  slowly  reached  after  two  centuries. 

In  his  last  large  work,  liiliquice  Baxtcrirince 
(1696),  Baxter  wrote  down  '  the  changes  God  had 
wrought  since  the  unriper  times  of  youth,'  and  one 
of  them  is  that  he  now  sees  a  gradation  of  certainty 
in  truths  : 

'My  certainty  that  I  am  a  man  is  before  my  certainty  that 
there  is  a  God  :  my  certaintj-  that  there  is  a  God  is  greater  tlian 
my  certainty  that  He  requireth  love  and  holiness:  my  certainty 
of  this  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  life  of  reward  and 
punishment  hereafter  :  my  certainty  of  the  Deity  is  ^'reater  than 
my  certainty  of  the  Christian  faith  :  my  certamty  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  perfection 
and  infallibility  of  Holy  Scripture :  my  certainty  of  this  is 
greater  than  of  the  canonicalness  of  some  books.' 
Baxter  expressed  warm  admiration  for  the  mis- 
sionary etlurts  of  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Indians,  and  yet  he  is  '  not  so  much  inclined  to 
pass  a  peremptory  sentence  of  danmation  upon  all 
who  never  heard  of  Christ,  having  some  more 
reason  than  I  knew  of  before  to  think  that  God's 
dealings  with  such  are  much  unknown  to  us.' 

Those  who  shared  Baxter's  spirit  of  broad  catho- 
licity were  called,  often  in  reproach,  'Baxterians.' 
They  never  formed  a  sect  or  even  a  school,  but 
were  men  of  independent  minds  who  struck  out 
paths  for  themselves,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
principles  distinguished  between  the  essentials  and 
non-essentials.  '  In  thinjjs  necessary,  unity ;  in 
things  doubtful,  liberty  ;  in  all  things,  charity.' 

LITBRAT0RB. — Baxter's  principal  doctrinal  works  are  :  Aphor- 
itmtof  Juitijicatum,  1649;  Confession  oj  Faith,  1656;  Catholic 
Theology,  1676  ;  Sfethodus  Theologioe  Chriatianix,  16B1 ;  An  End 
of  Doctrinal  Controvfrsiei,  \W\  ;  Reliquitx  Bazteriance,  1696 ; 
(i  also  Dean  Boyle,  Richard  Baxter,  18s;i,  t-h.s.  viii.-x.  ;  J. 
Staiker,  Lecture  on  'Baxter'  in  The  Era  iifieticn  I  Succession, 
2nd  series,  18«3,  p.  209  ff.  ;  B.  Jowett's  Biufiraplncal  Hrrinons, 
189fl;  M'Adam  Muir,  liciiijiciu  Writers  »/  Ei.giand,  1901. 
See  also  the  Literature  above,  at  end  of  §  2. 

Martin  Lewis. 

BEADLE,  BEDELLUS.-The  word  'beadle' 
was  in  Old  English,  byi'cl,  bmlnl,  bidctl,  from  O.K. 
beudan (Ixom  which  our  word  'bid'  is  derived),  'to 
offer,  announce,  command '  ;  in  medi;cval  Latin, 
bidellxis  or  bedellus  ;  Old  French,  bedel,  whence  the 
Middle  English  bedel. 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  appears  to  be 
'  heralcf,'  '  one  who  announces  or  proclaims  some- 
thing.' So  mU'K  (A.D.  1000),  translating  Ex  32» ; 
Ormulum  632  (A.D.  1'2U0),  where  John  the  liaptist  is 
'Cristess  bidell ' ;  and  Coverdale  (A.D.  1535),  when 
translating  Dn  3*.  The  secondary  meaning  is  '  an 
executive  otticer  who  represents,  and  acts  under, 
a  higher  authority.' 

Apart  from  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  term 
(e.^.  in  describing  a  bishop  as  'Godes  budel,'  R. 
Morris,  O.E.  Horn.  i.  117,  A.D.  1175),  itisapi)licd  to  : 

(1)  The  officer  of  a  Court,  in  particular,  of  a 
Forest  Court,  who  administers  citations,  etc.  (Man- 
wood,  Lawes  of  the  Forest,  xxi.,  A.D.  1598). 

(2)  The  agent  of  the  Lord  of  a  Manor  (Coke, 
Comm.  upon  Littleton,  '234,  A.D.  1G2S). 

(3)  An  official  in  Universities,  to  whom  various 
duties,  ceremonial  and  executive,  pertain.  In 
Oxford  there  is  a  bedel  for  each  of  the  Faculties  of 
Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts.  The  bedels, 
each  bearing  a  mace,  walk  before  the  Chancellor 
or  Vice-Chancellor  in  processions.  The  Arts 
bedel  ia  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  In  Cambridge  there  are  two  '  F^squire 
bedells,'  Masters  of  Arts,  who  supervise  academic 
ceremonials,  and  attend  on  the  highest  oHicial 
present.  In  the  University  of  Glasgow  there  b 
a  'bedellus'  who  is  mace-bearer  and  also  janitor. 


In  the  Laws  of  Yale  College  (1837)  provision  is 
made  for  a  '  beadle  who  shall  direct  the  procession 

and  preserve  order.' 

(4)  The  officer  of  a  Trades  Gild,  who  acts  as 
messenger  of  the  Corporation  (see  Eiu/lish  Gilds, 
pp.  35,  121,  Early  English  Texts  Society). 

(5)  A  parish  officer,  whose  duly  is  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Vestry,  to  give  notice  of  these 
meetings,  and  to  execute  its  orders  (Stei>hen,  Laws 
of  England,  ii.  701).  In  the  ancient  Statutes  of 
Scottish  Burghs,  112  (i)Uoted  in  l)u  Cange,  Glos- 
sarium,  s.v.  '  Bedelli '),  it  is  declared  that  '  any 
citation  made  without  the  bedellus  is  not  valid.' 
Formerly  the  functions  of  the  parish  bedell  or  beadle 
included  punishuent  of  [letty  oll'ences  (cf.  Shake- 
speare, :?  i/enry  r/.,II.  i.  140  11'.,  where  the  Mayor 
is  represented  as  bidding  an  attendant  '  fetch  the 
beadle,'  who,  when  he  comes,  whips  the  impostor). 

(6)  A  church-officer,  chictiy,  although  not  ex- 
clusively, in  Scotland.  Du  Cange  qtiotes,  from  the 
Concilia  Hispan.  iv.  667,  a  reference  to  the  bedellus 
as  an  official  who  in  ecclesiastical  processions  pre- 
cedes the  Sacrist  and  the  Acolytus ;  and  in  Eng- 
land the  parish  beadle  has  sometimes  a  certain 
status  in  the  parish  church.  In  Scotland,  the 
church-beadle  (Scoticd,  bedcral,  bcdral,  beddal, 
betheral)  has  charge  (under  kirk-session  and  heri- 
tors) of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  is  responsible 
for  its  due  preparation  for  IJivine  service.  He  is 
the  minister's  attendant  in  the  church,  and  al.so, 
more  or  less,  in  the  parish.  He  carries  the  Bible, 
Psalter,  and  Hymn-book  up  to  the  pulpit ;  and 
he  is  the  messenger  of  the  minister  in  parochial 
work.  He  acts,  also,  as  the  officer  of  the  kirk- 
session  at  meetings,  in  citations,  etc.  With  the 
office  of  beadle  are  often,  but  not  necessarily, 
conjoined,  especially  in  the  country,  the  func- 
tions of  gravedigger,  bell-ringer,  manse  gardener, 
etc. 

The  Scottish  beadle  has  always  been  regarded,  and  has  re- 
garded himself,  as  an  important  ofUciaL  '  I'm  half  a  minister 
niysel',  now  that  I  am  bedel,' said  the  beadle  in  the  Brid*  qf 
Lainuunnoor.  The  present  writer  has  heard  a  church-officer  of 
long  standing  speak  of  the  various  ministers  who  bad  been 
'  ui7/t  tnin.'  The  pride  of  a  beadle  in  his  own  kirk  is  notorious. 
A  country  official,  whose  church  was  of  plain  architecture,  was 
taken  tu  "see  and  admire  Glasgow  Cathedral.  '  It's  sair  fashed 
wi'  tliae  pillars,"  was  his  depreciatory  comment.  Sense  of 
otticial  responsibility,  and  in  many  cases  long  experience,  render 
the  beadle  a  keen  and  often  s  -ewd  critic  of  servioea  and 
sermons.  '  Gude  coorse  (coarse>  country  wark'  waa  a  city 
church-officer's  estimat*  of  a  rural  minister's  pulpit  perform- 
ance :  and  young  licentiales,  on  entering  the  vestry  after 
service,  have  been  known  to  quail  before  an  old  beadle's  tersa 
criticism  or  signilicant  and  'dour'  silenre.  'I  alius  (always) 
liked  that  sermon'  waa  the  caustic  response  received  by  a 
minister  who  had  preached  an  old  sermon,  and  wishing  to  know 
if  it  had  been  recognized  had  given  bis  ehurch-oflicer  the  op- 
portunity of  '  remarking.'  The  old  practice  of  the  beadle  being 
emplt'ved  to  carry  some  intimation  to  the  entire  body  01 
parishioners,  along  with  the  notion,  which  within  living  memory 
prevailed  widely,  that  to  allow  a  caller  to  go  on  his  way  without 
'tasting'  was  a  breach  of  hospitality,  led  to  the  character  of 
beadles  as  a  class  for  sobriety  being  impugned.  At  the  present 
day,  however,  when  the  special  temptation  just  referred  to  baa 
iieen  removed,  the  temperance  of  the  order  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  other  classes  of  society. 

LiTBRATURK.— Murray,  Ux/ord  Kngliah  Dictimuiry,  vol.  L 
(from  which  the  majority  of  the  references  in  this  article  to  old 
writers  have  been  t.^keiO ;  Du  Cange,  (Jlottarium,  t.v. '  BedelU '; 
Hunter,  Etut/clopcrilic  Diet.  vol.  li.  ;  Wright,  English  Dialect 
Did.  vol.  i.  ;  Whitney,  CerUrirv  Diet.  ;  Ramsay,  Remini*. 
ctncM  0/  Scottish  Li/e  and  CharaclerT,  Edinburgh,  1860;  R. 
Ford,  Thistlcduim,  1891  ;  art.  on  'Church  Officers'  In  Soottith 
Rcvisw,  Sept.  3,  1908.  HENRY  COWAN. 

BEARD.— The  permanence  of  the  structure 
and  colour  of  the  hair  makes  it  an  im|iortant  key 
to  race-classification.  As  a  characteristic  of  the 
face,  it  appears  long  and  Uowing  as  a  beard  chiefly 
among  the  Caucasian  group ;  the  Mongolians, 
Negroes,  and  American  aborigines  are  usually 
lienrdless,  exceptions  occurring  among  the  Aus- 
tralian natives  ind  the  Melanesians.  So  rare 
waa  the  beardless  face  in  jm  age  when  a  race  knew 
'■'tie  of  mankind  outeide  ita  own  borders,  that 
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Herodotus  (i.  105)  explains  how  the  Scythians  '  who 
had  plundered  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania  at 
Ascjuon,  and  their  descendants  for  ever,  were 
smitten  by  the  divinity  with  a  disease  which 
made  them  women  instead  of  men,'  for  women  the 
ancient  Greeks  assumed  them  to  be.  The  more 
rationalistic  Hippocrates  ofl'ers  a  different  ex- 
planation. '  For  my  own  part,  I  think  these 
ailments  are  from  God,  and  all  the  other  ailments 
too  ;  and  no  one  of  them  more  divine  than  another, 
or  more  human  either,  but  all  alike  from  God. 
Each  of  such  things  has  a  process  of  growth,  and 
nothing  comes  into  being  without  a  process  of 
growth'  (J.  L.  My  res,  in  Anthropology  and  the 
Classics,  p.  139  f.,  Oxford,  1S08). 

It  is  probably  as  a  distinguishing  sign  of  man- 
hood that  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
beard,  there  following  from  this  many  customs 
and  superstitions,  reference  to  which  falls  within 
the  province  of  this  article.  It  is  still  a  mark  of 
honour  in  the  East;  the  wellbeurded  man  is  one 
'who  has  never  hungered'  (Doughty,  Arabia  De- 
serta,  i.  250).  To  pull  it  is  to  inllict  an  indignity  ; 
to  have  it  forcibly  cut  off,  or  only  mutilated,  is 
a  symbol  of  disgrace ;  to  remove  it  voluntarily  is 
a  sign  of  mourning ;  to  stroke  it  is  the  preface  to 
uttering  seeming  words  of  weight.  '  Let  me  stroake 
my  beard  thrice  like  a  Germin,  before  I  speak  a 
wise  word,'  says  an  old  \vriter  I'appe  W.  Hatchet, 
1589  (cf.  Oxford  Diet,  s.v.),  bearded  age  lending 
impressiveness  to  the  thing  uttered. 

It  is  among  Orientals,  notably  those  of  Semitic 
race,  or  under  Semitic  influence,  that  the  beard 
has  acquired  sanctitj*.  Its  place  in  the  old  Hebrew 
ritual  IS  shown  in  the  command  not  to  '  mar  the 
comers  of  thy  beard '  (Lv  IG-") ;  the  degradation  or 
contempt  indicated  by  its  mutilation  is  exemplilitd 
in  the  cutting  off  one  half  of  the  beards  of  David's 
servants  by  the  Ammonites  (2  S  10*),  and  its 
neglect  or  removal  as  a  symbol  of  mourning  is 
referred  to  in  Job  1=",  2  S  19-*,  Ezr  9^,  Is  15», 
Jer  41*.  The  vagaries  and  vanities  of  custom 
marking  its  history  find  illustration  in  Herod, 
ii.  36  :  '  The  priests  of  the  gods  in  other  lands 
wear  long  hair,  but  in  Egj-pt  they  shave  their 
beads ;  among  other  men  the  custom  is  that  in 
mourning  those  whom  the  matter  concerns  most 
nearly  have  their  hair  cut  short,  but  the  Egyptians, 
when  death  occurs,  let  their  hair  grow  long,  l)oth 
that  on  the  head  and  that  on  the  chin.'  While 
the  lower  classes  among  the  Egyptians  appear  as 
bearded  [Joseph  shaves  himself  before  he  enters 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  Gn  41"],  the  priests 
and  court  officials  kept  the  barbers  busy.  Some- 
times artificial  beards  were  worn  as  symbols  of 
dignity  at  solemn  festivals,  the  king's  being  cut 
square  at  the  bottom.  The  beards  on  the  statues 
of  the  gods  were  curled  at  the  end.  Among  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  the  lower  castes  were 
shaven,  while  kings  and  others,  probably  as 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  or  military  caste,  wore 
beards,  frizzled  and  anointed  (cf.  Lv  8").  The 
example  of  Muhammad  in  keeping  his  beard 
nnshom  was  followed  by  the  faithful,  and  it  is 
by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  and  their  own  that 
they  swear,  as  in  the  presence  of  Allah.  In 
Muslim  custom,  perhaps  gradually  becoming 
obsolete,  there  is  zealous  care  of  the  hairs  that 
lall  from  the  beard,  these  being  preserved  by 
their  owner  for  burial  with  him,  or  sometimes 
deposited  in  the  grave  during  his  lifetime.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  they  were  broken  '  as  a  sort  of 
stipulation  with  some  angel  who  was  supposed  to 
be  on  the  watch,  and  who  would  look  to  the  safe 
passage  of  the  consigners  of  the  treasure  to  paradise ' 
{EBr',  I.  v.).  Such  a  practice  is  in  keeping  with 
the  blurred  conception  of  the  barbaric  mind  as  to 
the  '  me '  and  '  not  me,'  wherein  all  that  pertains  to 


the  individual,  from  the  several  parts  of  his  body 
even  to  his  name,  is  assumed  to  be  integrally 
bound  up  with  him,  and  to  be  media  whereby 
sorcery  may  be  worked  upon  him.  The  story  goes 
that  Selim  I.  (1512-20)  was  the  first  Khalif  to 
appear  beardless,  and  when  the  Shaikh  ul-Islam 
remonstrated,  the  monarch  replied,  '  I  have  cut 
oil'  my  beard,  that  the  Vizier  may  have  nothing 
to  lead  me  by.'  A  more  veracious  history  records 
that  Alexander  the  Great  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  cut  off  their  beards,  so  that  the  enemy  could 
not  lay  hold  of  them.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
the  beard  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  between 
the  priests  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
although  the  bearded  images  on  the  coins  of  Popes 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  prove  that  the 
clean-shaven  face  has  not  the  antiquity  of  the 
tonsure.  The  Franciscans  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  founder  of  their  order  wore  a  beard, 
and  on  this  ground  are  divided  into  the  '  bearded ' 
and  the  'shaven.' 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  that  James  Ward 
(1769-1859),  a  painter  of  some  renown,  published 
a  Defence  of  the  Beard  on  Scriptural  grounds, 
'  giving  eighteen  reasons  why  man  was  bound  to 
grow  a  beard,  unless  he  was  indifferent  as  to 
oi:ending  the  Creator  and  good  taste,'  while 
in  1860  one  Theologos  published  a  book  entitled 
Shaving  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  arguing  that  the  beard 
was  a  Divinely  provided  chest  -  protector,  and 
adding,  '  were  it  in  any  other  position,  its  benefit 
and  purpose  might  be  doubted.'  A  more  ancient 
contribution  was  made  by  the  Emperor  Julian  in 
his  Misopogon,  or  Enemy  of  the  Beard,  a  satire  on 
the  effeminate  manners  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch, 
who  had  laughed  at  him  for  allowing  his  '  shaggy 
and  populous  beard '  (the  phrase  is  Gibbon's)  to 
grow  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
Samuel  Butler,  in  his  Characters  and  Passagu 
(ed.  A.  R.  Waller,  Cambridge,  1908),  thus  humor- 
ously describes  the  sage :  '  Heretofore  his  Beard 
was  the  Bad^e  of  his  Profession,  and  Length  of 
that  in  all  his  Polemics  was  ever  accounted  the 
Length  of  his  Weapon  ;  but  when  the  Trade  fell, 
that  fell  too.'  Monumental  and  other  evidence 
shows  that  the  Greeks  wore  beards  untU  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  [readers  of  Herodotus  will 
remember  his  reference  to  the  great  beard  of  the 
priestess  of  Athene  (i.  175  ;  viiL  104)],  about  which 

Eeriod    the    Romans    submitted    their    chins    to 
arbers  from  SicUy. 

How  the  treatment  of  a  natural  feature 
of  the  human  male  was  from  time  to  time 
made  a  matter  of  dispute,  even  to  the  shedding 
of  blood,  finds  illustration  in  the  war  between 
Persians  and  Tartars  because  the  former  would 
not  cut  off"  their  beards,  while  the  retention  or 
removal  of  these  became  the  symbol  of  the 
dominant  or  subject  races.  Among  the  West 
Goths  and  Burgundians  the  lower  classes  were 
beardless,  in  contrast  to  their  rulers,  and  under 
iSorman  rule  some  of  the  English  chose  to 
exile  themselves  rather  tlian  lose  their  beards. 
But  not  long  after  the  Conquest  the  Normans 
ceased  to  shave.  The  part  that  fashion  and 
sycophancy  have  played  in  the  history  of  the 
beard  is  not  wholly  removed  from  the  domain  of 
Ethics,  in  the  changing  standards  of  which 
'  custom,'  as  Pindar  says  (Herod,  iii.  38),  '  is  king 
of  all.'  The  Spaniards  shaved  off  their  beards 
because  Philip  v.  could  not  grow  one  ;  and  the 
French  did  the  same  because  Louis  XIU.  was  beard- 
less ;  while  the  latter  people,  a  century  earlier,  wore 
beards  in  imitation  of  Francis  I. ,  who  grew  one  to 
hide  the  scar  of  a  wound  on  his  chin.  It  is  said  that 
'  three  hairs  from  a  French  king's  beard  under  tha 
waxpu  seal  stamped  on  the  royal  letter  or  charter 
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were  anpposed  to  add  greater  security  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  promises  made  in  the  document  itself ' 
[EBr»,  s.  v.). 

Turning  to  England,  we  find  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  '  the  authorities  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
prohibited  wearers  of  beards  from  sitting  at  the 

freat  table  unlesg  they  paid  double  commons.' 
hen  came  {temp.  Elizabeth)  taxation  of  beards, 
assessed  according  to  their  age  or  to  the  social  posi- 
tion of  their  wearers,  beards  of  above  a  fortnight's 
growth  being  subject  to  a  yearly  tax  of  Ss.  4d.  But 
the  impost  (which  Peter  the  Great  copied,  under 
barbarous  conditions,  in  Russia)  failed  in  its 
object,  perhaps  finding  a  substitute  in  the  duty 
on  hair-powder,  which  was  abolished  in  1869.  In 
his  Survey  of  London,  Stow  records  that  in  1563 
'  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  being  Mayor  of  London,  wore 
a  beard.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  ventured  thus 
to  defonne  his  oflSce,  and  hardly  did  the  city 
■npport  the  shock.'  The  well-known  Vandyke 
portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  of  the  Cavaliers  show 
what  mode  of  trimming  the  beard  was  then  in 
vogue,  but  by  the  time  that  Charles  II.  came  to 
the  throne  all  Europe  shaved,  only  the  moustache 
being  worn.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  the 
middle-aged  that  the  wearing  of  beards  rendered 
the  individual  liable  to  assault  and  insult,  and 
that  it  met  with  opposition  and  prohibition  from 
employers  of  labour  and  persons  in  authority,  until 
such  interference  with  individual  liberty  on  so  un- 
important a  matter  was  found  to  be  as  futile  as 
has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  all  sumptuary  laws. 

LlTEB^TtrRK. — In  addition  to  authorities  cited  above  :  Duck- 
worth, Morphology  and  A  nthrnjmlo'jy,  Canibridtre,  1004,  pp. 
»64-3«0,  and  Social  England,  Lonifon,  1S!«,  i.  480,  iii.  673; 
Perrot,  Art.  in  Chaldea,  ii.  187 ;  an.  '  Beard,'  in  EBr^  Ui.  4t>2. 

Edward  Clodd. 
BEAST  (Apocalyptic). — See  Antichrist. 

BEATIFICATION.— I.  Definition.  —  Beatifi- 
cation at  the  present  day  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  a  formal  act  by  which  the  Church  permits,  under 
Papal  authority,  that  a  person  who  has  died  in 
the  Catholic  faith  shall  be  honoured  with  a 
public  veneration,  and  be  formally  styled  Berttu.i 
or  Beata  ('blessed').  The  cult,  however,  is 
limited.  Veneration  is  not  required  or  authorized 
throughout  the  whole  Church  ;  it  is  permitted  in 
a  particular  diocese  or  country,  or  by  a  particular 
religious  order  or  other  associated  body.  Only 
with  this  restriction  are  the  picture  or  relics  of 
the  person  who  has  received  beatilication  allowed 
to  be  exhibited,  or  is  the  recitation  of  his  parti- 
cular oftice  or  mass  permitted.  Beatification  is 
thus  a  preparatory  act,  pieliniinary  to  the  definitive 
canonization  (q.v.)  by  which  a  servant  of  God  is 
formally  ranked  among  'he  saints  of  the  Universal 
Church. 

2.  History. — The  present  custom  dates  from  a 
Bull  of  Urban  viii.  in  1634  {CaUestii  Hicrusalem 
cives,  July  5,  1634).  It  is  fully  described  in  the 
classic  authority  on  the  subiect,  the  work  of  Pope 
Benedictxiv.  (lja,m\teit\n\), (le  Servorum Dei  Bcatiji- 
caiione  el  Bcatontm  Canonizatione.  It  marks  tiie 
conclusion  of  a  long  historical  process,  wliich  must 
here  be  very  brietly  sketched.  The  distinction 
between  beatification  and  canonization  arose  very 
gradtially,  and,  even  when  the  distinction  was 
recognized  as  existing,  the  dividing  line  was  not 
exactly  drawn  ;  e.i/.  it  w.as  long  disputed  wlictlier 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great  (Cliarlcm.i;.'ne) 
was  to  be  regarded  as  canonized  or  only  beatified 
{de  Servorum  Dei,  etc.,  toni.  i.  ca]i.  ix.).  It  is 
thus  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the  one 
process,  from  its  origin,  apart  from  that  of  the 
other. 

Local  veneration  may  be  traced  batk  to  the 
earliest  Christian    ages,   and,   as  in   the  case  of 


Polycarp  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  ir.  15),  often  grew 
into  a  wider  recognition  in  the  Church.  At 
certain  periods  an  association  can  be  traced 
with  the  pagan  custom  of  apotheosis,  from 
which,  however,  it  diti'ers  essentially  in  the 
fact  that  the  Cliristian  sainta  were  never  in  any 
way  ranked  as  Divine  or  semi-Divine,  but  merely 
as  those  whose  virtues  had  been  specially  rewarded 
by  God  (cf.  G.  Boissier,  'Apothdose'  in  Darem- 
berg-Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  antuniitis  grecquea 
et  romaines,  t.  L  pp.  323-327).  But  none  the 
less  many  rites  and  symbols  common  to  the 
Christian  and  pagan  cults  have  been  traced,  and 
there  was  in  tne  Christian  hagiology  occasional 
indebtedness  to  pagan  sources  as  well  as  inevitable 
analogj'  and  surviving  superstition  (cf.  Hippolyte 
Delehaye,  Les  Lfgendes  hagiographiques^,  Brussels, 
K)U6).  Bellarniine,  on  the  other  hand,  traces  the 
Christian  custom  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
veneration  of  the  Jewsh  Church  iui-  Enoch,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  etc.  (Controv.,  Paris,  1613,  t.  ii. 
col.  700).  In  the  Christian  Church  it  originated 
in  the  veneration  of  martyrs  (q.v.),  whose  relics 
were  re^'aided  with  reverence,  and  on  whose 
tombs  altars  were  set  up  (cf.  Duchesne,  Origine.i 
du  culte  chritien,  1889,  Eng.  ed.  1904,  pp.  283-284, 
etc.).  But  no  public  veneration  was  allowed 
except  by  authorit3'  of  the  bishop.  Registers  ol 
those  who  were  thus  honoured  were  kept,  and 
their  names  were  recited  at  the  Eucharist.  '  From 
these  diptychs  came  the  kalendars,  and  from 
the  kalendars  in  later  days  the  martyrologies 
(W.  H.  Hutton,  The  Influence  of  Christianity 
upon  National  Character,  illustrated  by  the  Lives 
and  Legends  of  the  English  Saints,  Bampton 
Lectures,  1903,  London,  1903,  p.  21).  But  venera- 
tion was  not  long  restricted  to  the  martyrs ;  it 
was  extended  to  '  confessors,'  i.e.  those  in  whom 
a  peaceful  death  followed  a  life  of  heroic  or 
conspicuous  virtue ;  and  it  soon  spread  still 
more  widely.  In  the  recognition  of  saintliness 
dili'erent  usages  grew  up  and  were  developed,  as 
at  Rome  (cf.  Duchesne,  Liber  Pontiflcalis,  tom.  i. 
pp.  c.-ci.)  and  in  Africa  (Optatus,  Hist.  Donat. 
in  PL  t.  xi.  col.  916-917).  The  rights  of  the 
episcopate  to  authorize  the  veneration  of  departed 
saints  continued  at  least  till  the  second  half  of  the 
12lh  century.  In  their  own  dioceses,  and  after 
a  formal  and  semi-judicial  process,  the  bishops 
exercised  their  power  as  part  of  their  authority 
to  regulate  all  that  related  to  Divine  service. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  among  Roman  Catholics 
in  recent  years  to  distinguish  thus  between  beatifi- 
cation and  canonization,  and  to  consider  that  the 
former  alone  lay  within  the  power  ot  the  episcopate, 
the  latter  never  having  been  declared  except  by 
the  Roman  Pontirt'  (so  T.  Oitolan,  in  Dictionnaire 
de  Thfutugie  Catholique,  Paris,  1905,  fasc.  xv. 
col.  1G32)  ;  but  the  late  survival  of  the  claim  on 
behalf  of  local  bishops,  and  its  exercise  (as  still 
in  the  Eastern  Church)  by  Councils,  would  seem 
to  conflict  with  this  view.  [Thus  the  Council  of 
Cloveshoo  (747)  fixed  the  veneration  in  England 
of  St.  Gregory  anil  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  cf.  vindication  by  St.  iMartin  of  Tours  of  his 
ri;^lit  in  the  matter  of  veneration,  in  his  Vita,  by 
Sul[)ioius  Severus,  c.  xi.]  A  survival  of  the  rights 
of  111.'  episcopate  is  still  found  in  the  preliminaries 
which  now  precede  beatification.  The  bishop  of 
a  diocese  in  which  a  special  reverence  is  felt  for 
some  departed  Christian  collects  evidence  by 
what  is  known  as  the  '  Informative  Process,' and 
transmits  this  to  Rome.  If  it  is  regarded  as 
bullicient,  the  Pope  issues  a  decree  by  which  the 
cause  of  '  the  venerable  servant  of  God '  is  intro- 
diued  to  the  Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites.  From 
this  moment  the  title  of  '  Venerable '  is  given,  and 
the  first  step  towards  beatification  is  taken. 
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3.  Method.  —  Beatification  is  of  two  kinds — 
formal  and  equipollent  (or  equivalent).  The 
latter  is  due  not  to  a  positive  declaration  of  the 
Church,  but  to  a  tacit  acceptance.  Veneration  of 
a  particular  person  has  begun,  and  spread,  without 
formal  approbation,  till  an  ancient  cult  and  the 
testimony  of  historians  are  accepted  as  grounds  fur 
B  general  permission.  To  this  class  Belong  tlie 
cases  of  St.  Romwald,  St.  Norbert,  St.  Margaret 
of  Scotland,  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  all  eventually 
canonized  saints  (for  comparatively  modern  evi- 
dence of  how  this  grew  up,  cf.  the  case  of  St. 
Osmund,  Maiden,  Canonization  of  S.  Osmund, 
Wilts  Records  Society,  19U1,  pp.  108-110).  Formal 
beatification  is  regarded  by  Benedict  XIV.  as  far  more 
weighty  than  equipollent  beatilication  (up.  cit.  lib.  i. 
cap.  lii.  n.  10),  since  the  former  is  the  result  of  a 
long  and  careful  process  of  minute  examination, 
whereas  the  latter  originates  in  popular  S3'mpathy, 
which  the  Church  has  come  to  accept  without 
any  such  definite  testing.  Though  there  has  been 
dispute  on  the  point  (see  Canonization),  it 
appears  that  the  brief  of  Alexander  IV.,  De  relic^uiis 
et  veneratione  sanctorum,  1170  (in  Corpus  juris 
Canonici,  1.  iii.  tit.  45),  was  the  first  definite 
reservation  of  cases  of  beatification  for  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  See.  From  this  time  the  power  of 
beatification  was  withdrawn  from  prelates  of  what- 
ever dignity,  and  from  Councils,  and  it  is  now  con- 
sidered not  to  be  within  the  rights  even  of  General 
Councils  during  a  vacancy  in  the  Papal  See. 

For  formal  beatification,  testimony  not  only  of 
holiness  of  life  but  of  miracles  (which  need  not 
necessarily  have  been  wrought  during  life)  is  re- 
quired (cf.  L.  Ferrari,  Prom/ita  Bibliotheca,  Rome, 
1766,  torn.  vii.  f.  276  :  '  duo  copulative  requiruntur, 
scilicet  excellentia  virtutum  in  gradu  heroico,  et 
miracula,  ita  at  nee  excellentia  virtutum  sine 
miraculis  neo  miracula  sine  virlutibus  sufliciant'). 
From  the  time  of  Alexander  VII.  the  process  of 
beatification  has  taken  place  at  the  Vatican 
(Benedict  XIV.,  op.  cit.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv.).  The 
writings  (if  there  are  anj-),  virtues,  and  miracles 
are  strictly  examined  by  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites.  '  Postulators '  are  appointed  to  plead  in 
favour  of  the  claim :  a  '  Promoter  of  the  Faith ' 
(popularly  known  as  Advocatus  Diaboli)  has  the 
duty  of  seeking  for  flaws  in  the  case.  If  the  claim 
is  regarded  as  proved,  a  decree  of  Beatification  is 
solemnly  proclaimed  in  St.  Peter's  (a  modem  pro- 
cess, in  the  case  of  the  '  English  Martyrs,  is 
described  in  Camm,  Lives  of  the  English  Martyrs, 
London,  1904,  vol.  i.  p.  14fiF.).  But  the  decision, 
though  given  by  the  Pope,  is  not  regarded  as 
infallible,  because  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
Church  is  not  reached  until  the  process  is  com- 
pleted by  canonization  (cf.  Benedict  XIV. ,  op.  cit. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xlii.  n.  10).  Before  this  stage  is  reached 
a  further  examination  is  held,  which  may  result 
in  the  name  being  struck  olf  the  list  of  Beati.  The 
Pope  is  therefore  not  considered  as  infallible  in 
pronouncing  a  decree  of  beatification.  It  is,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  extremely  rash  to  dispute  or 
criticize  such  a  decree. 

Beatification  authorizes  a  cult  limited  to  par- 
ticular districts  and  to  particular  acts,  which  are 
defined  in  the  terms  of^  the  particular  decree  or 
indult.  If  no  special  terms  are  laid  down  the  cult 
is  regulated  by  a  general  decree   of  the  Congre- 

fation  of  Rites  of  September  27,  1659  (Gardeliini, 
kcreta  Authentica,  Rome,  1898,  t.  i.  pp.  231- 
232),  which  orders  that  (1)  the  name  of  the  Beatus 
shall  not  he  inscribed  in  Miirtyrologies,  local 
calendars,  or  those  of  religious  orders  ;  (2)  images, 
pictures,  or  statues  of  him  may  not  be  publicly 
exposed  in  churches  without  permission  of  the 
Holy  See  ;  (3)  his  relics  are  not  to  be  carried  in 
procession  ;  (4)  he  may  not  be  chosen  as  patron 


saint  of  a  church ;  (5)  the  cult  may  not  b« 
extended  from  the  place  allowed  to  another 
without  indult. 

For  the  customs  which  regulate  beatification  in 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  where  it  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  canonization,  see  article  CANON- 
IZATION. 

LiTEKATURB. — Benedict  XIV.,  d«  ^enwuT/t  Dei  Beatifications 
et  Beatorum  Canon'Zatiotie,  Ist  ed.,  i  voU.,  Bologna.  1734-1738, 
completed  in  liencdicti  XIV.  Pont.  Opt.  Max.  Opera  OTnnia, 
N'eiiice,  1767  (the  edition  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  tiiis  article  \a 
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BEATINGAND  STRlKING.-SeeSXEIKlNO. 
BEATITUDE.— See  Blessedness. 

BEAUTY. — It  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  article  to  discuss  all  the  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  on  the  couieption  of  Beauty.  No 
conception,  indeed,  has  received  more  attention 
from  philosopliers.  We  shall  select  out  of  the 
general  lii.story  of  ideas  the  most  outstanding 
theories  of  the  Beautiful,  with  the  special  aim  of 
tracing  their  lelatiunsliip.  The  subject  will  be 
dealt  with  under  the  following  heads  :  (i.)  in  Greek 
philosophy,  (ii.)  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  (iii.)  in  the  pliilo-sopliy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  (iv.)  in  modern  philosophy,  (v.)  in  contem- 
porary philosophy,  (vi.)  conclusion,  in  which  the 
author  will  endemour  to  point  out  the  principles 
that  arise  from  this  discussion,  and  the  course 
which,  according  to  him,  should  be  pursued  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  Beauty. 

i.  In  Greek  Philosophy.— Tha  Greek  is  a 
born  artist,  and  his  education  afibrds  him  plenty 
of  scope  for  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Beauti- 
ful. Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  aesthetic 
theories  comes  very  late  in  Greece.  It  is  not  until 
the  time  of  Socrates.  The  reason  is  that  nothing 
comes  of  the  study  of  Beauty  except  in  an  integ- 
rally constituted  philosophy,  and  before  the  age 
of  Pericles  Greek  thought  was  unable  to  attain  to 
true  systematization. 

One  common  feature,  we  believe,  characterizes 
all  the  jEsthetic  theories  of  the  Greeks  :  Beauty  is 
considered  as  an  attribute  of  things.  If  they  think 
at  all  of  the  impression  that  it  makes  on  one,  they 
do  so  only  in  a  secondary  way,  and  not  in  order  to 
see  in  the  impression  an  essential  element  of 
Beauty.  The  result  is  that  Greek  speculations 
on  Beauty  are  closely  allied  to  metaphj'sics. 

There  are  two  principal  theories  which  have 
successively  held  favour  in  the  schools:  (1)  the 
Platonic- Aristotelian  theory,  and  (2)  the  Plotinian 
or  Neo-Platonic  theory. 

I.  Platonic -AristoteUan  theory. — We  do  not 
possess  a  special  treatise  on  Beauty  either  from 
Plato  or  from  Aristotle,  their  ideas  on  the  subject 
being  scattered  throughout  their  diflerent  works. 
Plato's  chief  references  to  Beauty  are  in  his  Sym- 
posium, First  Hippias,  Gorgias,  and  a  few  books 
of  the  Republic.  Aristotle  informs  us,  at  the  end 
of  his  Metaphysics,  that  he  wUl  deal  more  fully 
with  Beauty  in  a  special  treatise,  which,  if  it  was 
ever  written,  has  not  come  down  to  as.  In  his 
Poetics  some  general  principles  are  found,  although 
tragedy  alone  is  specially  dealt  with. 

The  intellectual  relationship  between  Aristotle 
and  Plato  in  ajsthetics  is  so  close  that  their  doc- 
trines may  be  summarized  together,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Beauty  resides  in  order,  and  in  the  meta- 
physical elements  included  in  order,  namely,  unity 
and  multiplicity  (harmony,  symmetry,  proportion). 
It   is  well   known   that  the  study  of  unity  and 
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multiplicity  forms  one  of  the  favourite  problems 
of  Greek  speculation  ;  the  study  of  order  is  the 
sesthetic  aspect  of  this  problem.  And  Greek  art, 
chiefly  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  time 
of  Pericles,  provides  an  eloquent  and  perfect  com- 
mentary on  the  Platonic  -  Aristotelian  formula. 
The  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture  sj'mbolize  in 
stone  and  marble  the  theory  of  numbers  and  their 
attributes. 

Measure  and  proportion,  says  Plato,  are  the 
elements  of  beauty  and  of  perfection.  '  I  do  not 
mean  by  beauty  of  form  such  beauty  as  that  of 
animals  or  pictures,  which  the  many  would  sup- 
pose to  be  my  meaning  ;  but  .  .  .  understand  me 
to  mean  straight  lines  and  circles,  and  the  plane 
and  solid  figures  which  are  formed  out  of  them  ; 
.  .  .  for  these  I  affirm  to  be  not  ^mly  relatively 
beautiful,  like  other  things,  but  they  are  eternally 
and  absolutely  beautiful'  (Philcbiii:,  51  ;  Jowett's 
Dialogues  of  Plato'^,  18!t2,  iv.  62.5).  Aristotle 
likewise  writes  rh  yip  KaXdf  iv  iieyiBei.  nal  rata, 
'  Beauty  consists  of  order  united  to  magnitude ' 
(Poetirs,  vii.  4).  And  Plato  applies  his  theory  to 
the  elements  of  the  universe — air,  water,  earth, 
fire.  These  he  reduces  to  geometrical  figures, 
which  he  thinks  perfectly  beautiful — in  the  same 
way  as  Aristotle  applies  his  theory  to  the  State. 

In  the  case  of  a  body,  popular  sentiment  added 
to  the  element  of  order  the  charm  of  colour 
{tuavitas  ccloris),  as  characteristic  of  the  beauti- 
ful. Xenophon,  the  Stoics,  Cicero,  and  others  are 
upholders  of  this  conception,  and  we  shall  see  that 
Plotinus  mentions  it  as  a  common  way  of  repre- 
senting beauty  among  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  i)redeeessors. 

(b)  The  beautiful  is  the  good. — This  identity 
applies  chiefly  to  moral  good,  or  virtue.  (Con- 
versely, vice  IS  the  deformity  of  the  soul.)  It  is 
the  philosophical  translation  of  the  word  KoXoKd.- 
ya86t.  Is  not  Tbersites,  in  Homer,  both  ill- 
favoured  in  body  and  evil  in  heart?  'Beautiful, 
too,  as  are  both  truth  and  knowledge,  j'ou  will  be 
right  in  esteeming  this  other  nature  [the  idea  of 
good]  as  more  beautiful  than  either'  (Plato,  lie- 
public,  vi.  508  ;  Jowett,  op.  fit.  iii.  210).  And 
when  we  remember  that  the  central  idea  of  Plato's 
metaphysics  is  the  Good  and  not  the  True,  we 
understand  how  defective  is  the  saying,  errone- 
ously attributed  to  him,  '  The  Beautiful  is  the 
brightness  of  the  True.'  Aristotle  tried  to  estab- 
lish certain  distinctions  between  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Good,  but  tliese  are  superficial,  and  we  con- 
clude with  B6nard :  '  Quand  on  signals  ici  un 
grand  progrfes  dans  la  science  du  beau,  on  se 
trompe  {'L'Esth6tique  d'Aristote,'  in  Acad.  Sc. 
mor.  et  polit.  1887,  p.  ()8:i). 

This  short  account  of  tlie  Platonic-Aristotelian  doctrine  re- 
quires a  lew  further  reiiiarlis.  (1)  Naturally  the  theories  which 
bars  just  been  expoundeti  are  influenced  \>y  the  differences  of 
doctrus  in  metaphyBJcs  that  separate  these  two  great  Greek 
minds.  For  Plato,  reality  (and,  consequently,  l)eauty,  order, 
and  harmony)  is  enthroned  in  a  supra-.senHual  world,  of  wliicb 
things  perceived  by  our  senses  are  only  a  fleeting  shadow  ;  for 
Aristotle,  reality  dwells  on  the  earth,  and  the  bt-aiitiful  is  imma- 
nent in  well-oraered  beings,  where  our  intelli;,'eiu'e  [leri-eives  it, 
through  the  channel  of  the  senses  and  its  powt^r  of  imagina- 
tion. (2)  Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  in  separating  the  beauti- 
ful from  art,  the  latter  having  '\\ja  whole  raismi  d'etre  in  the 
imitation  (ixCuijati)  of  nature,  ob  such,  without  taking  into 
aooount  the  a>sthetic  value  of  this  imitation.  And,  inasmuch 
••  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  actual,  art  is  somewhat  depreciated, 
the  only  value  recognized  in  it  being  the  help  it  gives  to  the 
production  and  diffusion  of  morality.  (3)  Plato  and  Ari-stotle 
(espec-ially  tlie  latter)  imply  in  certain  texts  that  the  t>cautiful 
§htniiii  makf  an  imjyrfegwn,  and  that  it  gives  us  pleasure ;  but 
neither  of  them  analyzes  the  nature  of  this  pleasure  or  the 

Gychical  activities  that  produce  it.  The  objective  and  onto- 
jfical  point  of  view  donniiates  their  Besthetics. 
a.  Plotinian  or  Neo-Platonic  theory.— In  the 
Srd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  there  arose  in 
Alexandria,  the  centre  then  of  civilization  and 
culture,  a  new  a;sthetic  formula,  which  was  not 
long  in  spreading  to  other  Greek  centres.    Plotinus 


(A.D.  204-270),  the  most  brilliant  representative  of 
Neo-Platoiiism,    explained   these   new  ideas   in  a 
noble  book,  full  of  inspiration  and  mystical  exalta- 
tion,  the  Enneads.     The  first  chapter  of  Book  VI 
is  devoted  to  '  Beauty.'    There  are  in  his  doctrine 
two  distinct  parts. 

(a)  First,  there  is  a  critical  part,  or  a  proseeut 
ing  speech  against  the  Platonic- Aristotelian  ar^ni 
ment.  'Is  it,  as  everybody  holds,  the  relalivt 
proportion  of  each  part  to  the  other  and  to  tin 
whole,  with  the  additional  charm  of  colour,  tlial 
constitutes  beauty,  when  it  addresses  itself  to  si-ht  ? 
In  this  case,  since  tlie  beauty  of  bodies  in  general 
consists  of  the  symmetry  and  just  proportion  of 
their  parts,  it  cannot  be  found  in  anything  simple, 
it  can  appear  only  in  composites.  The  whole  alone 
is  beautiful  ;  the  parts  cannot  of  themselves 
jiossess  any  beauty.  They  are  beautiful  only  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole.  If,  however,  the 
whole  is  beautiful,  it  seems  necessary  that  the 
parts  also  should  be  beautiful ;  beauty  cannot 
result  from  a  collection  of  ugly  things '  (Enneads, 
i.  6). 

(6)  Secondly,  there  is  a  constructive  part.  The 
new  argument  may  be  given  thus  :  Beauty  is  a 
transcendental  idea,  that  is,  everything  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  measure  of  its  o>vn  reality.  '  Every- 
thing is  beautiful  in  its  own  essential  being' 
(Enneads,  v.  8).  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
emanative  philosophy  of  Plotinus  the  universe 
springs  from  the  unalterable  generating  power  of 
a  primary  being,  called  the  One  or  the  Good 
(Platonic  influence),  from  whom,  by  a  method  of 
loss,  is  derived  a  series  of  principles,  produced  the 
one  from  the  other,  each  less  perfect  than  its  pre- 
decessor :  the  intelligence,  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and,  lastly,  matter  and  the  sensible  world.  Like 
tliis  descending  scale  of  Being  and  the  Good, 
tliere  is  a  descending  scale  of  Beauty,  and,  in 
order  to  make  it  clearly  understood,  Plotinus  had 
recourse  to  a  comparison  with  light  and  its  spatial 
dill'usion — an  image  borrowed  from  Plato's  Re- 
puldir.  (hk.  vi.).  Further,  light  becomes  synony- 
mous with  Being,  with  Goochiess,  and  with  Beauty. 
'  Everything  shines  in  the  world  of  intelligence. 
.  .  .  In  the  world  of  sense  the  most  beautiful 
thing  is  fire'  (Ennsads,  v.  8,  §  10  ;  cf.  i.  6,  §  3, 
and  passim).  It  is  of  great  importance  to  notice 
that  the  glory  of  light  (iyXaia)  has,  according  to 
Plotinus,  a  metaphysical  value,  and  is  correlative 
with  the  conception  of  being,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  impression  produced,  or  of  a  re- 
lation between  the  .sjplendour  of  the  thing  and  the 
capacity  of  the  subject  who  contemplates  it. 

Another  innovation  of  Plotinus  is  that  art  is  not 
excluded  from  tlie  domain  of  the  Beautiful,  his 
logical  argument  being  as  follows  : — The  artist 
realizes  the  Beautiful  in  the  proportion  in  which 
his  work  is  real.  And  tliat  is  why  the  artist 
should  not  slavishly  copy  Nature  ;  but,  with  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  \6yoi.,  or  archetypal  ideas,  he 
should  endeavour  to  reach  the  very  source  from 
which  all  life  springs,  and  in  accordance  with  it 
correct  the  imperfections  of  sensible  things. 

ii.  In  the  piiiwsopuy  of  the  CauRcn 
Fathers. — Indebted  to  Neo-Platunism  for  a  great 
number  of  their  philosophical  doctrines,  the  Church 
leathers  assumed  and  even  accentuated  its  aesthetic 
optimism.  Tliey  exalted  Nature,  they  sang  its 
beauty,  and  many  {e.a.  St.  John  Chrysostom)  de- 
preciated art,  the  work  of  man,  in  order  to  make 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  work  of  God,  more 
glorious.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Church  Fathers' 
conception  of  beauty  that  is  not  directly  due  to 
tlie  Greeks.  St.  Aueustine,  the  most  representa- 
tive, who,  in  his  youtli,  wrote  a  treatise  rfe  Pulchro, 
inclines  somewhat  towards  the  Platonic-Aristo- 
telian  theories.     '  Omnis  corporis  pulcritudo  est 
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partinm  congmentia  cnra  qnadam  coloris  suavi- 
tate '  (rfe  Civitatc  Dei.  xxii.  19).  He  has  bequeathed 
10  as  a  famous  definition  of  the  conception  of 
order  :  '  Ordo  est  pariura  dispariumque  rerum  sua 
loca  tribuens  dispositio  '  (ib.  xix.  3).  On  the  other 
hand,  St.  Basil  and  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite  adopt  the  Neo-Platonic  theories.  The  latter 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  jesthetics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  by  means  of  his  treatise  On  Divine 
Names,  for  it  was  the  commentary  on  this  treatise 
that  drew  forth  all  the  dissertations  of  Scholasti- 
cism on  the  Beautiful. 

iii.  ly  THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
Abes. — It  -n-as  principally  Scholastic  philosophy 
that  developed  the  ideas  of  Beauty  in  the  Miiidle 
Ages.  But  these  ideas  did  not  appear  in  a 
systematic  form  until  the  13tli  century.  And 
even  then  no  treatises  or  discussions  were  written 
on  Beauty  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century. 
We  know  only  one  short  work,  de  Pulcro,  belong- 
ing to  this  period.  It  is  attributed  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  but  probably  belongs  to  one  of  his  im- 
mediate disciples.  Among  the  great  Scholastics, 
ideas  on  aesthetics  appear  in  an  incidental  way, 
intermingled  with  other  subjects  and  nearly 
always  in  the  form  of  commentaries  on  the  text 
of  pseudo-Dionysius.  They  form  a  systematic 
■whole,  however,  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
connect  the  texts ;  and  a  new  thought  is  evident 
in  them.  The  Beautiful  no  longer  appears  under 
purely  objective  aspects,  as  in  the  Greek  schools, 
but  as  a  complex  notion,  which  belongs  partly  to 
the  things  and  partly  to  the  psychic  subject  who 
receives  the  impression  of  them  :  the  Beautiful  is 
the  result  of  a  clo^e  connexion  between  the  two. 
We  shall  now  sum  up  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  prince  of  Scholastic  philo- 
sophers. 

(1)  Subjective  aspect  of  the  Beautiful. — i^^sthetio 
activity  is  an  activity  of  perception  :  '  Fulcrum 
respicit  vim  cognoscitivam '  (Snmma  Theol.  i. 
qufest.  5,  art.  4),  or,  more  precisely,  it  is  a  disinter- 
ested contemplation  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  tlie 
intelligence.  This  contemplation  begets  a  specific 
enjoyment,  the  pleasure  of  the  Beautiful  :  '  Unde 
pulcra  dicuntur  quae  visa  placent'  {ib.).  (Here 
'visa'  refers  not  only  to  sight,  but  to  other 
perceptive  faculties  of  an  cesthetic  kind.)  And 
now  from  this  psychological  point  of  view  there 
appears  a  profound  ditl'erence  between  the  pleasure 
01  the  Beautiful  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Good  :  we 
enjoy  the  Good  by  taking  possession  of  the  object 
itself,  and  we  enjo}-  the  Beautiful  by  the  simple 
perception  of  it.  '  Et  sic  patet  quod  pulcrum 
addit  supra  bonum  quemdam  ordinem  ad  vim 
cognoscitivam ;  ita  quod  bonum  dicatur  id  quod 
simpliciter  complacet  appetitui,  pulcrum  autem 
dicatur  id  cujus  apprehensio  placet'  {ib.  1*  2", 
quKSt.  27,  art.  1). 

(2)  Objective  aspect  of  the  Beautiful. — It  is  quite 
wrong  to  refer  the  Scholastic  doctrines  concerning 
what  constitutes  beauty  in  things  to  the  influence 
of  Neo-Platonism.  The  theory  that  was  un- 
animously accepted  was  the  Platonic-Aristotelian, 
broadened  and  brought  into  harmony  with  other 
metaphysical  theories  of  Beauty.  Order  and  its 
elements  constitute  the  Beautiful;  ordo,  nn'qni- 
tudo,  integritas,  debita  proportio,  ccqwilitas 
nurmrosa,  commenruratio  pnrtittm  elegans,  etc. 
'Unde  pulcrum,'  says  St.  Thomas,  'in  debita 
proportione  consistit '  {ib.  i.  qua'st.  5,  art.  4).  And 
sesthetic  order  is  closely  connected,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  form  of  beings  {forma),  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  principles  of  their  constitution  and 
of  their  perfection  ('pulcrum  congregat  omnia  et 
hoc  habet  ex  parte  formae '),  and,  on  the  other, 
with  the  finality  of  beings,  which  dominates  the 
ronstitution  of  Scholastic  metaphysics :  '  Dispositio 


naturae  conveniens  est  pnlcritudo '  {ib.  1*  2**,  qutest. 
54,  art.  1). 

(3)  Relation  of  the  object  to  the  subject,  or  the 
claritas  puhri. — The  order  of  the  Beautitnl  is  not 
any  order  whatever,  but  such  an  order  as  is  capable 
of  giving  to  the  subject  that  perceives  it  the 
natural  and  entire  satisfaction  which  engenders 
festhetic  pleasure.  Order  must  be  bright,  it 
must  be  luminous  to  the  eyes.  The  more  form 
strikes  the  spectator  (and  form  is  the  principle  of 
unity  in  a  work  of  art  or  of  nature),  the  more 
resplendent  it  is  ('resple«dentia,'  '  supersplendens 
claritas'),  and  the  more  aesthetic  will  be  the  value 
that  the  impression  experienced  possesses. 
Altliough  the  Scholastics  make  use  of  the  theories 
of  pseudo-Dionysius  regarding  the  liqht  of  the 
Beautiful,  their  doctrine  rises  above  his  formula, 
and,  therefore,  above  Neo-Platonism,  with  which 
pseudo  -  Dionysius  was  inspired.  While  for 
Plotinus  the  theory  of  light  has  a  metaphysical 
bearing,  for  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  other  great 
Scholastics  it  is  a  pyscnological  phenomenon,  for 
it  has  to  do  with  the  mysterious  connexion  between 
the  object  and  the  subject  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  complex  phenomenon  of  Beauty.  And  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  this  is  a  noteworthy 
conquest  on  the  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

iv.  Is  MODERN  PHILOSOPHT. — From  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent.,  which  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  modem  philo- 
sopliy,  the  study  of  Beauty  has  steadily  gained  in 
importance  and  extent ;  and  from  the  day  on 
wliich  Baumgarten,  a  disciple  of  Leibniz,  detached 
it  from  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  made  it  • 
separate  branch  of  knowledge,  the  number  of 
treatises  devoted  ex  professo  to  testhetics  has 
continued  to  multiply.  The  great  bturst  of  artistic 
criticism  after  the  Renaissance  has  often  been 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  development.  And 
indeed  it  is  a  factor  whose  incontestable  influence 
we  are  bound  to  recognize.  Artistic  culture, 
greatly  aided  by  archaeological  excavations  and 
the  analysis  of  statuary  and  ancient  drama,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  the  great 
problems  of  Beauty.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
second  reason :  the  progress  of  psychological 
research,  which  is  one  of  the  salient  characteristics 
of  modern  philosophy,  naturally  stimulated  the 
study  of  aestnetic  phenomena  ;  and  this  influence 
is  clearly  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
modem  and  contemporary  philosophy  Beauty  is 
usually  studied  only  under  its  cognitive  and  emotiv* 
aspect,  i.e.  as  a.  psychic  fact. 

As  the  development  of  modem  sesthetics  has  a 
course  parallel  to  that  of  philosophy,  we  shall 
follow  the  great  historical  divisions  generally 
agreed  upon:  (1)  philosophy  from  Descartes  to 
Kant(17tnand  18th  cents.),  (2)  Kantian  philosophy 
(18th  cent.),  and  (3)  post-Kantian  philosophy  (li>tn 
cent. ). 

X.  From  Descartes  to  Kant — Just  as  there  are 
two  lines  of  psychological  systems,  empiricism  and 
rationalism,  originating  from  Francis  Bacon  and 
Descartes  respectively,  so  there  are  two  lines  of 
aesthetic  systems. 

(1)  Empiricism. — The  Empiricists,  reducing  all 
our  conscient  states  to  sensation,  understand  by 
Beauty  an  agreeable  sen,<ation.  For  Hume,  the 
Beautiful  exists  only  in  us,  not  in  things,  and 
obeys  the  general  laws  of  association.  This  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  and  developed  in  England  by 
Hutcheson  (1694-1747),  Home  (1696-1782),  and 
Burke  (1730-1797);  in  France  by  Batteux  (1713- 
17811)  and  Diderot  (1713-1784);  and  in  Holland  by 
Hemsterhuys  (1720-1790).  Home  gives  the  best 
expression  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  school  in 
his  Klcmenti  of  Criticism,  and  Burke  carries  the 
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sensnalistio  idea  that  inspires  him  to  its  extreme 
limit*  in  s  work  entitled  Inijuiry  into  the  Origin 
of  the  Sublime  and  the  Benvliful.  Nearly  all  these 
philosophers  admitted  the  existence  of  a  special 
■ense,  the  sense  of  artistic  taste,  which  was  after- 
wards caJled  the  sixth  sense,  and  the  object  of 
which  waa  enjoyment  of  things  beautiful. 

(2)  Rationalism. — Among  the  intellectualists  or 
rationalists  {ratio,  'reason'),  who  establish  a 
fundament*!  distinction  between  sensation,  or  the 
perception  of  sensible  qualities,  and  the  idea,  or 
the  general  representation,  it  is  in  Leibniz  and  his 
immediate  successors  that  we  find  the  most  note- 
worthy treatments  of  the  Beautiful.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  Leibniz  is  the  father  of  modern 
iBsthetics.  It  seems  as  if  the  intellectualists, 
inspired  by  Descartes,  had  reserved  the  char- 
acter of  Beauty  for  the  most  exalted  psychic 
activities,  i.e.  for  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  which 
play  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  Cartesian 
doctrine.  For  some  men,  indeed,  like  Crousaz 
(Traiti  du  Bciu,  1715),  the  Beautiful  is  something 
that  may  be  approved  of  just  like  a  theory,  and 
Boileau  expresses  this  intellectualism  when  he 
\vrites  in  his  Art  Poitique  :  'Mais  nous  que  la 
raison  K  ses  rbgles  engage.  But  Leilmiz  introduces 
into  saithetics  a  tendency  contrary  to  this  spirit. 
And  while  he  relegates  the  clear  percei>tions  of 
our  psychic  life  to  the  domain  of  science,  he 
consiCTS  a;sthetic  knowledge  of  things  to  the  dull 
and  less  conscient  regions  of  the  soul.  The 
ffisthetic  phenomenon,  he  says,  is  a  confused 
perception  of  the  order  and  the  harmony  of  things, 
and  by  this  doctrine  he  thought  he  was  explaining 
that  mysterious  and  indecomposable  characteristic 
which  constitutes  the  charm  of  Beauty. 

In  order  to  understand  the  whole  meaniiij,'  of  this  statement, 
we  should  have  to  ^ve  a  full  account  of  the  philosophy  of 
Leibniz,  which  cannot  be  undertaken  here.  It  will  be  suthcient 
to  recall  the  law  of  continuity  and  hierarchy,  which  arranges 
all  the  monads  and  the  monadic  activities  in  a  irrand  order. 

Each  monad  differs  in  pi'rfei^tion  from  that  which  precedes  it, 
and  from  that  immediately  following,  by  inflnitely  small  differ- 
ence* ;  ths  activities  or  tiie  re[>rcsentation8  of  each  monad — 
and,  therefore,  of  the  monad  thai  we  are — differ  in  degree  by 
inflnitely  small  differences,  so  that  between  our  least  conscient 
representations  ('obscure  ideas')  and  our  most  conscient 
('distinct  ideas')  there  is  room  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
stages  corresponding  to  all  the  degrees  of  clearness.  Now, 
Beauty  is  one  of  those  activities  which  are  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  clear  and  scientific  knowledge  of  things  ;  it  is  the  cou/uved, 
therefore  indefinite,  perception  of  all  that  constitutes  order. 
Whereupon  Lotze  says  that  German  aesthetics  is  brought  into 
being  by  belittling  it*  object. 

Baumgarten,  who  arranges  Leibniz's  theories, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  lirst  treatise  on  Be.nuty 
(yEsthetica  et  ^Estheticorum  altera  par.',-),  associates 
the  sentiment  of  Beauty  with  obscurity  of  repre- 
sentation. In  the  Wolflian  classification  of  the 
sciences,  aesthetics  becomes  a  kind  of  inferior 
logic.  The  same  ideas  are  found  in  Eschenburg 
(1743-1820),  Sulzer  (1720-1779),  and  Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786).  'Beauty,' says  Mendelssohn,  'vaiiislies 
away  as  soon  as  we  try  to  analj'ze  it.'  And  Meier, 
another  disciple  of  Baunigarten  (in  §  23  of  his 
Anfanffsgriivae  der  schoncn  Wissen.tchnften,  1748- 
1750)  thus  expresses  himself :  '  The  cheeks  of  a 
beautiful  woman  are  beautiful  as  long  as  they  are 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Look  at  them  with  a 
magnifying  glass  and  their  beauty  departs.' 

2.  In  Kantian  philosophy. — The  disciples  of 
Leibniz  and  B.'uimgarten  had  considerably  furthered 
the  proMcTU  of  the  Beautiful,  but  all  were  eclipsed 
by  tlio  gigantic  figure  of  Kant.  Kant's  a?sthetics 
m.'ide  as  profound  an  impression  as  his  theory  of 
science  and  his  ethics  ;  and  just  as,  in  the  Kritik 
dcr  reinen  t/icoretisc/ien  Vcrnunft,  and  the  Kritik 
der  rcinen priikiischen  Vernunft,  he  had  established 
human  knowledge  and  Iimiian  duty  in  the  very 
ronstituiion  of  our  theoretical  and  practical  reason, 
so  he  explains  opinions  on  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Snl)Hn>e  by  calling  for  the  construction  of  a  third 


faculty,  the  source  of  contemplation  and  sentiment. 
This  is  the  subject  of  a  chapter  of  his  third 
critique,  Kritik  der  Urtheilskrnft .  The  subjectivity 
of  the  Beautiful  is  no  longer  merely  a.  fact  (Hume), 
but  a  law.  Beauty  is  an  attribute,  not  of  things, 
but  of  our  representative  states.  It  is  the  predicate 
of  an  sesthetic  judgment  which  unites  .all  men  by 
reason  of  their  nature  (synthetic  judgment  a 
priori)  to  a  suliject  when  that  suliject  calls  di»- 
mterested  contem]ilation  into  free  play.  The 
object  of  representation  is  intended  to  please  me 
— subjective  finality  ;  but  at  the  moment  of  enjoy- 
ing it  I  am  unconscious  of  this  finality  ;  to  be 
conscious  of  it  would  be  to  break  the  charm. 
'  Schbnheit  ist  Form  der  Zweckmiissigkeit  einea 
Oegenstandes,  sofern  sie  ohne  Vorstellung  einea 
Zwecks  an  ihr  wahrgenomnien  wird  '  (Kritik  d. 
Urtheilskraft,  I.  i.  bk.  1,  §  15).  Similarly  the  sub- 
lime is  the  result  of  our  subjective  powerlessness 
to  grasp  an  object,  mingled  with  a  definite  feeling 
of  the  superiority  of  our  supra-sensible  being. 
'  Erhaben  ist  was  uns  erhebt.' 

3.  In  post-Kantian  philosophy. — The  chief  cur- 
rents of  modern  philosophy  and  aesthetics  after 
Kant  are  : — 

(1)  Post-Kantian  criticism  in  Germany  (&rst  half 
of  19th  cent.). — Powerful  in  itself,  the  new  theory 
proposed  by  Kant  (assisted  by  the  brilliant  flight  of 
Romanticism  in  Germany  and  the  esthetics  of  the 
philosophy  of  Konigsber^,  and  accepted  by  such 
men  as  Schiller  and  Schelling — philosophers  as  well 
as  litt(rateurs)  dominates  all  modem  criticism.  It 
is  true  that  a  characteristic  innovation  was  intro- 
duced into  German  criticism  by  those  who  are 
called  idealistic  critics  as  well  as  by  the  realistic 
critics  :  the  Beautiful  remains  a  creation  of  our 
mind  (Kant),  but  this  'mind'  becomes  a  monistic 
principle,  the  'ego absolute '  of  Fielite,  the '  absolute' 
of  Schelling,  the  'mind'  of  Hegel,  the  'will'  of 
Schopenhauer.  Schiller  (1759-1SU5)  returns  to  the 
theory  of  play.  To  '  play '  is  to  contemplate 
phenomena  with  an  utter  indifi'erence  as  to  their 
representative  value.  And  just  on  this  account 
does  aisthetic  activity  become  human  activity  par 
excellence  :  '  Man  is  truly  man  only  when  he  plays.' 
It  is  intimacy  with  the  Beautiful  that  produces  the 
restfulness  of  life,  that  balance  of  .'ill  the  faculties 
which  Kantism  tries  to  secure  by  the  exercise  of 
freewill  ('  Vom  Erhabenen,'  Brief e  iiher  die  msthet- 
i.iclie  Erziehung  des  Menschengesehlechtes,  1795).  In 
1800  and  1801,  Schelling,  in  the  second  form  of  his 
philosophy,  aesthetic  idealism,  revived  this  govern- 
ing idea,  and  made  .•esthetic  activity  and  '  play ' 
the  fundamental  function  of  the  mind,  that  which 
reconciles  its  O2:iposite  tendencies.  'The  work  of 
art  is  the  only  perfect  production  of  the  Ego.  Thus 
Jena,  where  Schelling  was  a  professor  along  with 
Fiehte  and  then  with  Hegel,  became  the  centre  of 
the  closely  allied  philosophic  criticism  ami  literary 
romanticism.  NovaUs  identified  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  with  the  productive  imagination  of 
the  Ego  ;  and  von  Scnlcgel,  whose  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  movement  called  Ironiim,  claimed 
for  the  poet  the  right  of  not  troubling  himself  either 
about  the  contents  of  his  work,  or  alxmt  its  repre- 
sentative value,  or  about  the  public  who  make  the 
unjust  claim  to  judge  it. 

Then  Hegel  .ipiieared  (1770-1831),  and  ruled  the 
German  schudls  fur  half  a  century.  For  Hegel,  art 
is  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  development  of 
the  mind.  Art  is  the  last  step  in  the  dialectic  pro- 
cession of  the  Logos.  When  t  tie  mind  has  traversed 
the  numerous  stages  of  its  develo|iiiient  sketched 
in  the  Phdnnniennlagie  des  Gcistes  (1807),  and  when, 
in  conformity  willi  the  threefold  procession  (thesis, 
antithesis,  syntliesis)  that  governs  it,  it  becomes 
conscious  of  itself,  this  auto-contemplation  ii 
realized  by  Ar',  Ueligion,  and  Philosophy.     Art, 
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and  the  Beautiful  in  which  it  is  realized,  are  the 
'perfect  identity  of  tlie  ideal  and  the  real.' 

Schopenhauer  (1T8S-1860),  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  last  of  this  line  of  pantheists  belonging 
to  the  first  generation  of  Kantians,  reserves  for  Art 
and  for  Beauty  this  hi;,'h  position  in  the  cycle  of 
psychic  activity  {Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  V'oratel- 
lung,  1819).  Although  the  thing  exist.s  in  itself, 
science  is  doomed  to  recognize  only  its  representa- 
tion ('  Vorstellung').  But  besides  this  knowledge  of 
the  phenomenal  world,  which  is  directed  by  the 
a  prtori  constitution  of  our  mind,  we  may  have 
'  tne  immediate  intuition  '  of  the  cosmic  Ideas,  or 
of  the  thing-in-itself,  and  this  pure  contemplation 
is  the  sesthetic  contemplation.  As  such,  it  is  freed 
from  desire  and  withdrawn  from  the  sufferings  tliat 
accompany  every  voluntary  action  ;  and  tliis  is  the 
secret  of  the  penetrating  charm  of  Beauty.  By 
art,  man  makes  the  idea  the  ruling  power — a 
symbol  which  nature  never  realizes  in  its  absolute 
purity.  Art  becomes  an  intoxicating  drink,  caus- 
ing the  woes  of  existence  to  be  momentarily 
forgotten. 

(2)  The  conflict  between  Hegelinm  and  Herhar- 
tians  in  Germany  (middle  of  19th  cent.). — The 
pantheistic  Germans  whom  we  have  just  mentioned 
all  agreed  in  making  the  Beautiful  an  impersonal 
manifestation  of  Being.  The  Hegelian  theory,  in 
spite  of  the  ascendancy  in  official  spheres  enjoyed 
by  its  promoter,  was  not  long  in  bringing  on  a 
reaction  :  there  was  a  desire  to  remove  Beauty 
from  the  sphere  of  metaphysical  reverie  to  the 
ground  of  psychological  observation.  In  the  name 
of  observation,  Herbart  made  Beauty  consist  of 
the  mere  perception  of  relations  and  forms.  The 
aesthetics  of  content  (' Gehaltsasthetik ')  of  the 
Hegelian  school  was  now  opposed  by  tlie  aesthetics 
of  form  {' Formaiisthetik'),  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  tendencies  lasted  in  Germany  until 
the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Hegelianism  includes 
among  its  most  zealous  defenders  Fr.  Th.  Vischer, 
who  published  some  important  works  on  the 
Beautiful  (e.g.  Aesthetik  oder  Wisscnscha/t  des 
Schonen,  3  vols.  1846-57),  while  Zimmermann 
carried  the  reactionary  doctrine  to  an  extreme 
(Allgemeine  Aesthetik  als  Formipissenschaft,  1865). 
The  Hegelian  party  was  not  defeated  in  this  strife, 
but  we  see  several  of  their  partisans  departing 
from  the  rigour  of  their  principles  and  giving  a 
place  to  beauty  of  form.  Among  these  moderates 
we  may  mention  Moriz  Carriere  {Aesthetik,  1859), 
as  well  as  Schasler  and  Ed.  von  Hartmann,  both 
of  whom  are  authors  of  works  on  the  history  of 
^Esthetics. 

German  idealism  enjoyed  some  fame  in  Italy 
through  Gioberti,  who  favoured  Schelling,  de 
Sanctis  (Professor  in  the  University  of  Naples 
after  1870),  and  Antonio  Tari  (Professor  in  the 
University  of  Naples  from  ISOl  to  1884),  who  were 
all  atlected  by  the  preponderating  influence  of 
Hegel. 

(3)  Eclectic  spiritualism. — In  France,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  cent..  Cousin  (1792-1867),  by 
his  lectures  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  then  through  liis 
influential  official  positions,  both  academic  iind 
political,  e.xercised  a  dirtatorship  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  by  Hegel  in  Germany.  He  popularized 
a  philosophy,  somewhat  deficient  in  originality, 
which  he  himself  called  Eclecticism  ;  and  in  a  well- 
known  book,  Du  vrai,  du  beau  et  dii  bien  (1818), 
gave  prominence  to  an  jesthetic  made  up  of  fine 
phrases  and  pompous  homage  to  the  Ideal,  wliich 
lie  identified  with  the  Inlhiite  or  the  perfection  of 
God.  While  exalted  in  their  aspir.ation,  the.se 
thoughts  on  Beauty  have  the  fault  of  being  remote 
from  reality.  They  are,  moreover,  derived  frcjin 
recollections  of  Hegel  and  the  Scottish  scliool  of 
Reid.     The  same  tendencies  are  to  be  seen  in 


de  Lamennais,  altliough  he  followed  another 
direction  of  thought-traiiitionalisni  {De  I'Art  et  du 
beau,  1843).  On  the  other  li.ind,  Th.  Jouffroy 
(1796-1842),  the  most  noteworthy  of  Cousin's  dis- 
ciples, wrote  a  Coiirs  d'rsihi'tiqne  (1843),  in  which 
he  insisted  on  tlie  rights  of  the  p.sychological 
method  in  the  .study  of  the  Beautiful.  And  to  the 
same  metaphysical  tendencies  may  be  traced  La 
Science  du  6oth(1861),  bj'  Charles  L6v6que,  who 
returns  to  Plato  in  his  treatment  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Beauty.  Bj-  the  middle  of  the  century 
only  faint  traces  of  Cousin's  eclecticism  were  left 
in  France. 

(4)  The  esthetics  if  Positivism. — Sensualism, 
represented  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  by 
Condi'.lac  in  France  and  the  Associationists  in 
England,  does  not  leave  much  room  for  aesthetic 
phenomena.  But  when  it  reappears  with  renewed 
vigour  under  the  form  of  Positivism,  which  may 
be  called  a  sensualism  suited  to  contemporary 
minds,  there  is  room  for  new  conceptions  of  Beauty 
and  of  Art.  These,  however,  did  not  appear  either 
in  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  new  doctrine,  or  in 
Stuart  Mill,  its  most  brilliant  logician  ;  but  after 
the  system  seemed  perfectly  bfilanced,  and  sys- 
tematized in  all  its  parts,  Herbert  Spencer  devoted 
a  chapter  of  his  Principles  of  Psychology  to  a  study 
of  the  genesis  of  aesthetic  phenomena,  in  conformity, 
however,  with  the  governing  ideas  of  his  cosmic 
evolutionism.  The  sentiment  of  Beauty  has  its 
origin  in  '  play,'  i.e.  in  the  exercise  of  an  excess  of 
actirity  independent  of  any  function  useful  to  the 
being.  Useful  activity  becomes  beautiful  as  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  be  useful.  And  as  humanity  evolves 
unceasinglj'  '  from  the  unstable  homogeneous  to  the 
stable  heterogeneous,'  art  increases  with  the  pro- 
gress :  the  more  perfect  society  becomes,  the  more 
time  will  its  members  h.ave  for  '  play.' 

Hippolyte  Taine  (1S-8-1S93),  in  his  noteworthy 
work,  P/i  (YosopAierfe  i'or^  ( 1865),  St  udiesart  as  asocial 
fact,  and  he  tries  to  reduce  it,  like  all  other  social 
facts — such  as  literature  and  politics — to  factors  or 
primordial  facts,  which  are  three  in  number  :  race, 
circumstances,  time.  From  this  point  of  view, 
aesthetics  becomes,  in  the  author's  words,  'a  kind 
of  botany,  applied,  not  to  plants,  but  to  human 
works.'  M.  J.  Guyau  emphasizes,  while  exagger- 
ating, the  social  side  of  art,  and  recognizes  in  it  no 
function  except  that  of  developing  sympathy  and 
social  life  (L'A  rt  au  point  de  vue  sociologique,  1889  ; 
ProbUmes  de  Testhftique  contempornine,  1884). 

(5)  Psycho-cesthetics. — The  increasing  progress  of 
physiolo''ical  sciences  and  of  the  application  of 
psycho-physiology  to  the  study  of  aesthetic  states 
furnished  a  new  element  of  research  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  Helraholtz  in  Ger- 
many, and  Grant  Allen  in  EnL'land,  tried  to 
determine  the  physiological  concomitants  of  certain 
phenomena  of  the  Beautiful.  Fechner  (  Vorschul* 
dcr  Aesthetik,  1876)  carried  on  numerous  experi- 
ments in  the  same  direction. 

V.  CONTEilPORARY  TEN DEXCIES.— During  th« 
last  ten  years  the  number  of  works  treating  of 
aesthetic  questions  has  been  multiplied  in  all 
countries.  There  is  not  one  of  our  numerous 
periodical  publications  that  does  not  devote  some 
attention  to  them.  Moreover,  there  has  been  ap- 
pearing at  Stuttgart  since  1906  a  Zeitschrift  fur 
Aestlietikund  allgemeine  Kuntsxoissensfhaft,  under 
the  direction  of  Max  Dessoir,  which  allows  large 
space  to  philosophical  problems  of  the  Beautiful. 
Now  all  these  writings,  with  a  few  exceptions,  show 
this  common  characteristic :  Beauty  is  considered 
only  under  its  subjective  aspect  as  a  psychologi- 
cal phenomenon.  The  salient  features  of  modem 
aesthetics  reappear,  exaggerated,  in  the  aesthetics 
of  our  own  time. 

In  the  first  place.  Kantism.  in  this  as  in  other 
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Bubjeots,  is  again  received  into  favour — not  the 
idealistic  and  pantheistic  criticism  which  had  been 
established  by  the  triumvirs  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  but  psychological  Kantism  in  its  primitive 
form.  Jonas  Cohn  (Allqemeine  Aesthetik,  LeipziL', 
1901)  transfers  the  results  obtained  to  transcend- 
ental ground  ('  ins  Transcendentale  umsclirciben '). 
Stephan  Witasek  (Grundziige  der  allgemeinen 
Aesthetik,  Leipzig,  1904)  shows  the  same  tend- 
encies ;  and  a  German  critic,  A.  Tumarkin,  in  a 
criticism  of  a  group  of  German  works  on  aesthetics, 
is  able  to  write:  'Jede  wissenschaftlich  begriin- 
dete  Aesthetik,  von  welchen  Voraussetzungen  sie 
auch  ausgehen  mag,  fiihrt  immer  auf  Kant  zuriick  ' 
[Archiv/iir  Geschichte  der  Philosopkie,  1905,  p.  360). 
On  the  other  hand,  psycho-jesthetic  researches  are 
being  actively  pursued  in  the  psycho-physiological 
laboratories ;  pupils  of  Wundt,  Ebbinghaus,  and 
others  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  side  of 
the  subject.  Some  also  apply  to  Eesthetics  the 
historical  and  inductive  method  which  has  pro- 
duced such  excellent  results  in  other  departments. 
E.  Grosse  publishes  a  work  on  the  origin  of  art 
{Die  Anfdnge  der  Kurtst,  Freiburg  i.  Breisgau, 
1894);  J.  Volkelt  (System  der  Aesthetik.  Munich, 
1903)  makes  ajsthetics  '  normative  and  experi- 
mental'; while,  in  another  line  of  observation, 
we  trace  the  development  of  the  artistic  sense 
in  the  child,  especially  in  his  first  attempts  at 
drawing. 

The  most  noteworthy  representative  of  the  pure 
psychological  tendency  is  Theodore  Lipps  (Aes- 
thetik, Leipzio;,  1903),  whose  opinion  is  that  the 
only  raison  d  itre  of  Eesthetics  is  to  analyze  the 
isitiment  of  Beauty,  and  this  in  the  final  analysis 
rsjts  on  the  Einfuhlung  (' ian&XiQ  feeling').  Karl 
Groos  (Der  dsthetische  Gerniss,  Giessen,  1902),  a 
disciple  of  the  school  of  Lipps,  follows  the  same 
tendency  of  dealing  with  the  Beautiful  only  by 
internal  analysis.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Veron's 
treatise  (V h.sth(tique,  Paris,  1878),  and  of  the  dis- 
criminating analyses  of  L^chalas  (Ittudes  esthi- 
tiques,  1902).  Even  if  these  authors  do  not  deny  the 
objectivity  of  the  Beautiful,  they  neglect  it,  and 
regard  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as  the  only 
object  of  their  investigations.  The  Italian  pro- 
fessor, Benedetto  Croce,  whose  treatise  on  aesthetics 
(Estetica  come  sciema  deW  Espressione  e  Linguistica 
generale,  Milan,  1902)  is  translated  into  several 
languages,  is  true  to  this  contemporary  attitude 
of  mind  when  he  WTites  :  '  Beauty  does  not  belong 
to  things ;  it  is  not  a  psychic  fact,  it  belongs  to 
man's  activity,  to  spiritual  energy ' ;  and  he  lioUls 
that  aesthetic  activity  is  the  imaginative  and  con- 
crete intuition,  as  opposed  to  the  logical  and 
general  conception.  Ruskin,  whose  ideas  are 
known  in  France  through  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne 
(Rttskin  etla  religion  dela  beaut(),  occupies  a  place 
apart.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  this  great  and 
passionate  admirer  of  Nature  to  any  contemporary 
system  of  ohilosojihy. 

vi.  Conclusion. — From  this  rapid  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  assthetical  doctrines,  we  may  gather  a 
few  principles. 

By  studying  in  the  Beautiful  the  psychological 
impression  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  our  con- 
temporaries have  established  sesthetics  on  firm  and 
fertile  soil — that  of  observation.  Let  us  observe 
the  origin  of  art  in  the  child,  in  primitive  societies, 
as  well  a-s  in  the  centres  of  advanced  civilization  ; 
let  us  analyze  the  works  to  which  we  ascribe  the 
character  of  beautiful,  that  we  may  understand  the 
secrets  of  the  enjoyment  of  art  which  they  produce  ; 
let  us  study  the  physiological  phenomena  that 
accompany  this  delicious  thrill  of  our  conscient 
being  when  it  perceives  the  Beautiful  ;  let  us,  above 
all,  determine  by  examination  of  our  consciousness 
the  psychical  aspects  of  the  Beautiful.     Nothing 
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more  is  required.  Beauty  resides  in  the  disin- 
terested contemplation  of  a  representative  content 
of  consciousness,  followed  by  an  enjoyment  or  a 
pleasure  wiiich  can  be  compared  with  no  other  in 
the  scale  of  emotions. 
But  is  it  sullicient  to  regard  merely  the  impression 

f)roduced  ?  Are  we  in  the  study  of  the  Beautiful  to 
ose  all  interest  in  the  aesthetical  factors  springing 
from  the  object  ?  Surely  not.  Contemporary  philo- 
sophy is  wrong  in  ostracizing  metaphysics  and 
adorning  psychology  with  its  spoils.  On  the  ques- 
tion wlietlier  the  Beautiful  possesses  an  objective 
reality,  we  agree  with  the  Greeks :  Beauty  is  an 
attribute  of  things.  But  we  complete  the  Greek 
point  of  view  by  adding  the  modern  :  Beauty  is  not 
an  absolute,  but  a  relative,  conception.  It  exists 
neither  as  a  physical  fact  nor  as  a  psychic  fact ; 
it  is  the  result  of  a  close  connexion  between  an 
object  and  a  subject,  for  the  attributes  of  the  one 
form  the  appropriate  origin  of  the  perceptive  enjoy- 
ment of  the  other.  The  objective  attributes  were 
demonstrated  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  :  Beauty  re- 
sides in  order,  but,  we  add,  in  expressed  order. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  order  realized  in  a  work  of 
nature  or  of  art  is  to  be  aesthetic,  it  must  be  mani- 
fest, evident  to  the  senses  and  the  intelligence. 
The  more  evident  and  attractive  an  artist  can 
make  the  dominant  character  or  principle  of  the 
chosen  order,  the  more  complete  and  more  penetrat- 
ing will  be  the  contemplation  of  the  percipient 
mind :  consequently  the  more  beautiful  will  the 
work  be. 

LiTKRATl'RE. — C.  B^nard,  L'Esthitique  d'AristoU  tt  de  setsuc- 
cesseurs,  Paris,  1887;  E.  Vacherot,  IJinloire  critique  d*  VicoU 
d'Alexandrie,  Paris,  18413-51  ;  M.  de  Wulf,  Etudes  historiquea 
sur  I'e^thi'tuiuede  saint  Thujnan  d'Aijitin,  Louvain,  IS9G.  Works 
on  the  modern  period  are  very  numerous.  Only  a  few  general 
histories  of  iesthetics  can  be  mentioned  :  H.  Lotze,  Geschichte  der 
Aesthetik  in  Ijeatschland,  Munich,  l&ci8 ;  E.  von  Hartmann, 
Die  devtsche  Aesthetik  seit  Kant.  Berlin,  18S6 ;  Max  Schasler, 
Kri'.ische  Geschichte  der  Aesthetik.  Bfrlin,  1872 ;  Bernard 
Bosanquet,  History  of  J-^»thelic.  Lond.  and  N.Y.  1892;  B. 
Croce,  Estetica  coine  scien^a  dell'  Espressioiu  e  Linguistica 
generale,  Milan,  10u2  ;  W.  Knight,  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful, 
2  vols.,  London,  1891-93.  MAURICK  DE  WULF. 

BEDIYA,    BERIYA.— A  generic  name  for  a 

number  of  vagrant,  gipsy-like  groups,  who  at  the 
Census  of  UtUl  numbered  57,489,  most  of  whom 
are  found  in  Bengal  and  in  the  United  Provinces 
In  Bengal  they  practise  various  disreputable  occu- 
pations. Some  are  pedlars  and  mountebanks,  who 
pretend  to  be  Muhammadans,  but  exhibit  pictures 
of  Hindu  gods  ;  others  tatu  girls,  sell  simples 
and  quack  remedies,  and  pretend  to  extract  worms 
from  carious  teeth  ;  others,  again,  are  acrobats, 
bird-snarers,  or  snake-charmers.  The  Beriyas  of 
the  United  Provinces  are  pilferers  and  petty 
thieves,  and  make  their  living  by  various  kinds  of 
rascality.  Their  appearance  indicates  that  they 
are  members  of  the  pure  Indian  gipsy  race,  allied 
to  Doms  (wh.  see)  and  other  vagrants  of  the  same 
kind.  Kisley  makes  no  reference  to  their  religious 
beliefs  in  Bengal  ;  but  Kajendral.ala  Mitra  states 
that  the  Bediya  is  a  Hindu  or  a  Musalman  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  beliefs  of  the  peojde  among 
whom  he  dwells.  Some  are  Deists,  some  Kabir 
panthis  or  Sikhs,  while  some  are  Pachpiriyas.  It 
IS  extremely  unlikely  that  people  in  this  stage  of 
culture  can  have  really  adopted  the  faith  of  Nanak 
or  of  Kabir ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
sometimes  adoi)t  the  Pachpiriya  (wh.  see)  cult.  In 
the  United  Provinces,  where  they  are  in  a  much 
more  degraded  condition  than  in  bengal,  they  wor- 
ship as  their  tribal  deity  the  Mother-goddess  in 
the  form  of  Devi,  Kali,  or  Jualamukhl.  Many  of 
them  worship  a  deity  called  Sayyid,  who  is  prob- 
ably a  Muhamniadan  saint  like  him  of  Amrolia, 
but  is  identified  by  the  lieriyfis  with  the  Prophet 
Muhammad.  They  seem,  however,  to  depend  more 
upon  the  cultus  of  ancestors  than  on  any  other 
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form  of  belief,  and  rarely  employ  Brahmans, 
and  those  only  of  the  very  lowest  grade,  for  their 
domestic  rites. 

Literature. — Raiendralala  Mitra,  Memoirs  Anthropological 
Soeiet;/.  iii.  122  ff. ;  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal,  1891,  i. 
88;  Crooke,  Tribes  arid  Casteto/ths  North-Westem  Provinces 
tmi  Oudh,  1S96,  i.  242  fl.  W.  CEOOKE. 

BEELZEBOUL.— See  Baalzebub. 
BEGGARS,  BEGGING.— See  Chaetty. 

BEHISTUN.— I.  Locality  and  name.— Be- 
histiln  is  a  mountainous  elevation  which  rises 
Boniewliat  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  country 
— presenting  from  one  point  of  view  a  double  aspect 
— .about  si.xtj'  mile.s  from  Hamadan,  on  the  main 
caravan  route  between  Baghdad  and  Teheran  (the 
present  capital  of  Persia).  At  its  highest  point  it 
reaches  about  3S0U  feet,  but  it  is  really  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  otlierwise  low  range  of  hills  rather 
tlian  an  isolated  eminence. 

The  name  at  prescut  made  use  of  by  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants is  Bisxtun  or  D'ts^ilTin,  which  ie  eupposed  to  have  oeen 
derived  from  that  of  a  small  village  in  the  imnieilirite  vicinity. 
One  is,  however,  tempted  to  reverse  the  relation,  as  the  termina- 
tion -sititn  suggests  'columns'  (si(un  =  .Skr.  sUiumi),  and  the 
opening  part  may  be  hazah  or  the  like  (  =  Skr.  bahu.).  Thus  the 
Dame  would  mean  '  high  columns,'  referring  to  the  lofty,  and 
often  hewn,  face  of  the  rock.  The  name  at  present  most  in  u.'se 
among  Westerns  is  liehinlun,  or  Bahistiin.  This  was  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  Arabic  historian  Yatiut,  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
■on.  Piodorus  Siculus  (a.d.  1st  cent.)  seems  to  have  made  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  more  ancient  title  as  t6  Bayi<rr(u^i'  opoc. 

2.  Inscriptions. — The  Inscriptions,  which  chiefly 
concern  us  here,  render  Behistun  famous,  as  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  their  kind 
which  have  survived  to  us.  They  are  chiselled 
upon  its  hewn  surface  at  about  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  ar  about  200  feet  above 
the  base  of  the  particular  cliff.  They  occupy, 
all  included,  a  space  of  about  60  feet  in  breadth 
and  20  in  heijrht. 

3.  The  Iang;uag:e  in  general. — The  Inscriptions 
are  written  in  three  languages — Old  Persian, 
Susian,  and  Babylonian — in  letters  a  little  over 
an  inch  in  height,  it  having  been  found  necessary 
to  economize  the  space.  The  last  two  are  more 
naturally  to  be  regarded  a.s  translations  of  the 
first ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  the  fact,  as  there  are 
several  sections  in  the  Persian  whose  equivalents 
are  wanting  in  the  Susian  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Babyloniiin  contains  some  particulars 
omitted  from  tbe  Persian.  The  Persian  Inscrip- 
tion con.sist3  of  live  columns,  about  12  feet  in 
height  and  6  feet  broad,  flanked  on  the  left,  as 
one  views  them,  by  the  three  oolnmns  of  the 
Susian  version.  A  ledge  of  narrow  dimensions — 
about  2  feet — runs  along  the  foot  of  them. 

4.  The  sculptured  figures  and  the  position  of 
the  Inscriptions. — The  scul|itured  fi'Mircsof  Darius 
and  his  captives  appear  immediately  above.  The 
nine  tigures  are  roped  together  in  a  row  at  the 
neck.  The  tenth,  that  of  Gaumata,  pseudo- 
Smerdes  (-Smerdis),  or  Bardiya,  is  prostrate  under 
the  left  foot  of  Darius,  who  stands  5  ft.  8  ins. 
in  height,  with  two  attendants  behind,  who  are 
each  4  ft.  10  ins.  tall.  The  height  of  each  of  the 
nine  prisoners  is  only  3  ft.  10  ins. ,  while  Auramazda, 
under  the  shadow  of  whose  wings  the  transactions 
transpire,  flutters  above,  but  3  ft.  9  ins.  hv  4  ft. 
2  ins.  in  dimensions.  The  ninth  captive  nas  an 
enormously  t-all  Scythian  cap,  and  occupies  space 
taken  from  one  of  the  supplementary  text^.  Under 
the  first  prostrate  figure  is  written  his  name  with 
his  crime:  'This  Gaumata,  the  Magian,  lied, 
saying,  "  I  am  Smerdes  (-dis),  the  son  of  Cyrus."' 
Similar  inscriptions  in  the  three  languages  appear 
over  the  other  eight. 

The  Babylonian  version  stands  over  the  Susian, 
00  the  left  uf  the  figures,  as  the  obser\er  regards 


them,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  forms  them- 
selves. Supplementarj',  but  now  obliterated,  texts 
appear  also  above  the  Persian,  but  more  to  the 
left  of  the  sculptures,  as  they  face  us.  The  three 
languages  were  evidently  made  use  of  in  order  to 
render  the  Inscription  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Empire.  That  they 
were  copied  in  multiplied  replicas  hardly  needed 
the  proof  which  has  actually  come  to  light :  for 
what  appear  to  be  really  fra<rments  from  such  a 
reproduction  have  been  found  by  Koldewey  (see 
Bab.  Miscellen,  pi.  9,  p.  24  fl'.,  quoted  by  King  and 
Thompson,  p.  179). 

5.  The  Old  Persian  lang^uage. — The  language 
in  which  the  Inscriptions  were  written  is,  like  the 
Avesta,  quite  Arj-an  in  all  its  grammatical  forms, 
though  it  is  rather  a  younger  sister  than  a  direct 
daughter  of  the  Avesta  speech  ;  and  it  is  the  direct 
mother  of  New  Persian  so  far  as  it  survives  in  its 
Aryan  elements." 

\Ve  have  recurring  examples  of  a  dialect  common  to  the 
Avesta  and  the  Dane.  The  pronoun  dim,  f/tm,  e.g..  is  Dario 
and  .4vestan,  but  not  Vedic ;  the  word  ydna.  *a  boon,'  has  no 
such  application  in  the  \'eda,  but  it  is  familiar  in  this  sense  in 
both  .\vesta  and  inscription  ;  such  an  expression  as  '  the  right 
pTth  '  in  its  unmistakably  figurative  sense  is  very  Gathic  ;  the 
proper  name  Frararti  also  is  Av.  Fravashit  witli  no  immediate 
Indian  correspondent ;  and  so  with  the  pronoun  ava^  *  yon.* 
'  This  earth  and  yon  heaveu '  occurs  iu  the  Avesta  as  in  the 
Insoriilion,  while  it  only  remotely  lingers  in  the  Sanskrit.  So 
the  l>aric-inscri]>tional  preserves  some  of  the  Avesta-Vedio 
pe^-'uliarities  of  Avesta,  as  against  those  of  the  later  Sanskrit;. 
Among  the  more  stritiing  of  these  is  the  termination  of  the 
nom.  plu.  masc.  of  the  a  declension  in  -aha,  Av.  -doiiho  (cf.  the 
Vedic  -dsas,  as  against  the  later  Indian  -ds ;  see  also  some  of 
the  infinitives).  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  tb« 
iuscriptional  was  at  all  at  the  same  stage  of  '  preservation  '  or 
'  deterioration '  as  the  hinguage  of  the  .\vesta.  Its  distance, 
as  a  spoken  dialect,  from  the  Gathic  speech  must  have  been 
about  two  hundred  years.  It  can  be  easily'  restored  in  Avestftn 
or  in  Sanskrit. 

6.  Religion  of  the  inscriptions. — The  [lersonifica- 
tions  are  best  considered  in  their  analogy  with, 
and  their  diflerences  from,  those  of  the  .\vesta. 

(a)  Anranuizd'i  i.o,  of  course,  .Ahura  Mazda, 
Vedic  Astira  (su-)Metl/ids  (or  Aiura  MahadlMS). 
Notice  the  fall  of  the  k  in  the  inscriptional  Aura 
UtT  Ahura.  Was  not  this  owing  here  to  the  strong 
accent  upon  d  in  dura  (cf.  Vedic  .li'(ra)?t  The 
presence  of  a  God-unitj'  in  the  Inscriptions  must 
not  he  denied  because  of  the  supremacy  ascribed 
to  .Aliura  in  the  words  'the  greatest  of  the  gods.' 
There  can  be  but  One  '  greatest  of  the  gods ' — 
ei(uivalent  to  the  concept  of  a  'Supreme  Being.' 
I'iie  '  other  gods '  referred  to  were  inferior,  ranking 
with  our  archangels.  This  is  confirmed  conclu- 
sively by  the  fact  that  the  next  chiefest  of  the 
gods  were  said  to  have  been  created  by  Ahura — 
this  in  the  Avesta  (these  '  other  gods '  do  not  there- 
fore negative  the  idea  of  Oue-God-ism) — whereas 
tUn  Ame^ha-spcntajs  were  originally  His  iittrihutes. 

As  Ahura  was  one  of  the  most  distinctive  ex- 
pressional  manifestations  of  God-uuitj'  which  the 
world  had  till  then,  or  has  since  then,  possessed, 
so  the  nam«  is  most  eflective ;  it  is  the  'Life- 
Spirit-Lord,'  the  'Great-Creator,'  or  the  'Great- 
\\ise-One' — inhnitely  more  impressive  than  oux 
English  word  "God,  a  term  possibly  of  heathen 
origin. 

(0)  Other  so-called  gods. — Besides  Aura  there  are 
Mithra  and  Anahita,  two  of  the  noblest  sub- 
deities  of  Aryan  literature,  who  seem  to  have 
btcpped  bodily  out  of  the  Avesta  into  the  Inscrip- 
tions ;  but  with  them  we  appear  to  have  reached 
our  limit  as  regards  analogies  between  personifica- 
tions in  the  Avesta  and  the  Inscriptions.  Foi 
where  are  the  Amesha-spentas  upon  the  Inscrip- 

'  Take  even  a  few  words  like  dauitar,  with  which  cl.  the 
forms  from  Av.  zui,  zaoia,  Indian  jujf ;  see  also  dast,  with 
whi'-h  cf.  Av.  zast,  Indian  hcista,  etc. 

t  We  do  not  forget  the  normal  disappearance  of  th« 
expressed  A  tliroughout  the  Inscriptions,  for  the  'rougfa 
breathing '  may  have  been  left  to  be  understood  ;  and  we  may 
recall  how  very  slight  a  mark  expresses  it  in  Greek. 
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tioiu  (aa  has  often  been,  perhaps,  too  thouglitlossly 
asked),  and,  above  all,  where  la  Angra  Muiniju  ? 

(<•)  The  absence  of  the  A  mcsha-spr.ntcts  certainly 
shows  t!i:it  these  persdnifiod  attributes  re;jariU'd 
as  areliangels  were  not  at  all  prominent  in  the 
author's  mind  when  he  composed  the  sentences  for 
the  chisellers.  Full  references  to  thera  had  long 
existed  in  the  earlier  GSthas,  or  perhaps  in  the 
pre-Gathic  and  other  literature  of  North  Iran. 
But  any  argument  «  silentio  here  verges  close 
upon  the  fatuous,  for  there  are  whole  masses  of 
Avesta  text  itself  without  a  trace  of  any  one  of 
them.  That  the  personified  attributes  were  not 
known  in  Middle  Persia,  and  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  is  out  of  the  question.  Bagha  with 
its  surrounding  province  was  a  very  hot-bed  of 
that  form  of  Mazda-worship  which  revelled  in 
the  great  names,  and  every  post  brought  down 
despatches  from  the  interesting  place.  Yet  the 
Amesha-spentiis  appear  upon  the  Inscriptions  as 
attributes  only,  in  expressive  qualifying  words, 
and  in  proper  names  (cf.  Arta-khshatra,  which 
may  be  A{r)sha  +  khshathra ;  Vahuka,  which 
recalls  FoAu  of  Vohu-mannh ;  and  possibly  the 
mutilated  name  of  Haurvntdt  appears  bodily  in 
that  of  the  province  Ihirauvati).  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  Darius  was  lukewarm  in  the 
matter  of  recognizing  those  sujierbly  personified 
ideas.  Yet,  among  many  sections  of  the  Persians, 
the  Amesha-spentas  were,  and  had  never  ceased  to 
be,  grand  abstract  characteristics,  for  they  actually 
retained  their  significance  as  reported  to  the 
Greeks  (see  the  extraordinary  citations  by 
Plutarch  from  Theopompus  [the  latter  only  about 
two  centuries  after  Darius],  where  tlie  'six  gods' 
of  the  Persians  retain  all  their  meaning  as  ideas, 
BO  that  Windiscliraann  justly  pronounces  the 
passage  '  nnschatzbar').  Darius  knew — as  he 
must  have  known,  when  he  cared  to  reflect  upon 
it — that  the  so-called  archangels  had  in  reality 
mnch  to  do  with  those  glorious  principles  of  Truth 
which  he  was  so  continuously  signalizing  upon  the 
tablets,  as  well  as  with  Benevolence,  Sovereign 
Authority,  Energizing  Power,  Weal  and  Death- 
lessness.  It  is  but  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
his  mind  that  he  overlooked  their  status  as  mere 
archangels.  Moreover,  he  may  have  been  influ- 
enced by  prejudice — a  diseased  passion  which  is 
also  universal  elsewhere.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Darius  was,  above  all,  an  anti- 
Magian,*  and  that  the  Maga  (Magha)  was 
probably  originally  a  purely  Gathic  concept 
closely  interwoven  with  the  conception  of  the 
archangels.  Here,  then,  is  an  'omlssioD,'  at  once 
most  easily  accounted  for. 

(d)  But  how  as  regards  A  ngra  Mainyu  ?  Surely, 
if  ever  there  was  occasion  for  the  mention  of  such 
a  Being,  this  was  the  proper  place.  But  let  us 
pause.  That  Angra  Mainyu  was  a  name  only  too 
well  known  in  every  sul)-kiiig(lom  of  the  Empire 
may  be  assumed  as  extremely  probable,  for  evil 
concepts  readily  become  familiar.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  main  and  central  activity  attributed  to 
Angra  Mainyu  is  constantly  the  subject  of  severe 
denunciation  in  the  Inscriptions.  '  lie  lied  '  occurs 
throughout ;  the  Draugh'i  is  the  Avesta  Draoghn, 
a  variant  of  the  Druj,  'she-Devil  of  the  Lie,'  first 
child  of  Angra  Mainyu,  though  the  latter  is  not 
actually  named.  Here  we  have  another  signal 
instance  of  the  essential  conceiition  being  present 
in  the  Inscriptions,  although  tlio  language  invests 
it  only  in  plain  words.     Uo  the  facts  compel  ua 

*  As  the  Aveata  has  it,  a  Moijhu^bith,  *  Marian-hater ' ;  the  o 
In  ito^/hu  taking  llie  pl.icu  of  a  in  Marjha.  I'his  is  simply  due 
to  epenthcsis,  anticipuuiiif  the  linul  u,  wheraby  a  -t-  u  «  o; 
while  the  final  u  in  place  of  a  is  a  mere  shifting;  of  the  suffix. 
A  great  many  roots  exhibit  a  similar  variety  of  forms.  Some 
might  dispute  the  validity  of  this  compurisun  with  the  Qithio 
Maga,  but  they  will  oot  question  that  with  Av.  Moghu, 


here  again  to  attribute  to  Darius  such  a  depth 
and  refim-ment  of  ideas  as  would  lead  him  to  over- 
look even  the  concept  of  a  chief  personal  Evil 
Being?  In  view  of  the  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
ni.aniteste'l  by  him  throughout,  it  is  hard,  indeed, 
to  resist  this  simple  solution,  although  we  should 
seldom  relax  our  vigilance  against  '  seeing  too 
much  meaning'  anywhere.  Darius  had  beyond 
doubt  hoard  the  Great  Devil's  name,  but  he 
attached  little  importance  to  him,  being  occupied 
with  more  serious  considenations. 

(e)  Devd. — Let  us  not  fail  to  notice  here  another 
marked  feature  of  a  negative  character  pointing 
to  the  Daric  Mazda-worsliip  as  a  separate  strain 
from  that  of  Ragha.  Strange  to  say — and,  we 
might  almost  add,  fortunately — the  most  sacred 
name  Devd  is  not  here  perverted,  as  it  was  in 
iVvestan  Kagha,  and  as  it  unfortunately  became 
at  last  universally  in  Iran.  In  Ragha  it  became 
permanently  the  designation  of  the  evil  Spiritual 
Hosts.  Brigx  (Bagha)  was  the  word  made  use  of 
upon  the  Inscriptions  for  the  Deity,  and  this  with 
no  evil  connotation  as  regards  the  character  of  the 
being  or  beings  believed  in — in  fact,  '  goodness ' 
is  fully  implied  in  the  word.  It  is  a  strange 
historical  fact  that  a  glorious  name  should  have 
been  dethroned  within  one  vast  territory  alone, 
while  it  has  remained  undisturbed  over  all  India, 
Europe,  and  the  European  West — as  Devd,  Deua, 
Zio,  Dia,  Dews.  Yet,  while  the  name  became  so 
sadly  degraded  before  and  after  Darius,  in  (nearly) 
all  the  territory  included  within  his  Empire  and 
even  in  that  bordering  upon  his  central  province,  it 
nowhere  appears  for  good  or  ill  upon  his  Inscrip- 
tions or  upon  those  of  his  line.  It  would  be  daring 
to  risk  once  more  the  hypothesis  of  '  intention '  in 
such  an  omission.  This  would  be  to  attribute  to 
Darius  too  close  a  mental  analysis  as  to  the 
subjects  involved,  momentous  though  they  were. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  omission  was  purely 
accidental.  The  very  form  of  Mazda  -  worship 
which  prevailed  at  the  Persian  capital  was  more 
Vedic,  and,  shall  we  say,  more  original — judging 
from  this  negative  respect  for  the  Vedic  word— 
than  that  which  was  developing  with  such  strides 
in  the  northern  province,  and  which  was  destined 
to  become  universal  throughout  Iran.  This  fact 
obtrudes  itself,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain 
how  an  otherwise  universal,  nay,  almost  a  supreme 
expression,  came  to  be  omitted,  and  that  for  either 
good  or  evil.  The  word  soon  ditterentiated  the 
two  branches  of  the  Asiatic  Aryan  race  as  a  chief 
name  for  'God.'  The  highest  word  in  the  oldest 
half-world  becomes  the  lowest  in  the  new.  This 
is  a  plain  and  most  convincing  proof  that  a  Mazda- 
worship  of  a  jwasi-pre- Vedic  type  prevailed  not 
only  in  Persia  proper,  but  everywhere  in  Central 
Asia,  at  a  very  early  period  before  any  other  form 
of  worship  now  known  there  had  appeared,  and 
indeed  before  future  Bishis  ever  invaded  the 
southern  peninsula.* 

(/)  Dualism. — Close  upon  this  follows  the  still 
more  vital  question  as  to  how  far  Darius,  with  his 
teachers,  accepted  dualism.  That  this  relatively 
profound  doctrine  was  brought  into  greater  promi- 
nence through  the  animosities  of  that  conflict 
which  induced  Zarathushtra,  or  his  predecessors, 
to  turn  one  of  the  very  names  for  'god  '  into  their 
name  for  '  demon '  seems  probable.  The  fury  of 
the  reform  movement  must  at  times  have  become 
acute  ;  and  this  all  the  more  decided  Zarathushtra 
to  pronounce  the  one  formula  of  all  time  for  such 
a  (loctrine.t     He  saw,  as  most  people — if  dimly — 

•  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  expression  recorded  of 
Cyrus  in  2  Ch  yC-»,  aa  in  Kzr  13,  where  he  is  citetl  as  speiikintf 
of  the  Almijihty  as  'the  God  of  heaven."  Was  nut  this  Deod, 
'  Heave[)-rnd,'  pure  and  sijupleY  The  expression  seeuu  on- 
douhtedly  exilic. 

t  See  Yasna  xxz. 
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saw  and  see,  that  the  two  forces  in  the  Universe 
tending  towards  good  and  evil  were  the  more  dis- 
tinctly severed,  since  the  masses  whom  he  most 
accnsed  of  infamy  sang  aloud  their  hymns  to  devds 
(beings  called  their  gods).  But  did  Darius  share 
this  view  ? 

All  the  elements  of  antagonism  are  more  in 
evidence  upon  the  Inscriptions  than  in  most  Iranian 
writing.  Everywhere  there  is  denunciation  side  by 
side  with  adoration  (see  above) ;  and  the  question 
whether  Darius  had  actually  accepted  the  clearly 
defined  formulas  of  Zarathushtra  and  his  pre- 
decessors or  not  is  hardly  to  be  considered  of 
secondary  importance.  It  is  simply  a  question — 
though  a  somewhat  fine  one — of  fact.  One  able 
writer  *  speaks  broadly  and  familiarly  even  of  the 
excessive  '  dualism  '  of  the  NT  with  its  Satanic  and 
demoniac  manifestations,  though  adefinite  theoreti- 
cal dualism  is  alone  in  question  wherever  the  dis- 
cussion reaches  to  ultimate,  or  rather  primordial, 
origins.  Whether,  viewed  in  this  light,  some  of  the 
Jews  of  the  OT  were  not  actually  dualists  is  also 
a  serious  (question,  which  demands  a  word  of  atten- 
tion here  in  view  of  the  close  connexion  between  it 
and  the  case  of  Darius. 

A  comparison  between  Jahweh  Elohim  and  the 
gods  of  the  nations  is  often  instituted  in  the  OT, 
and  this  involves  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
those  supposed  supernatural  beings.  It  remains 
for  us  simply  to  ask  whether  the  Jews — ^leaders  or 
laymen — ever  really  believed  that  the  Supreme 
Jahweh  was  the  responsible  creator  of  those 
diabolical  personal  accretions  or  not.  Can  we 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  held  to  such  a 
view,  or  even  believed  that  these  fell  creatures 
unfolded  themselves,  through  a  degeneration,  under 
the  eye  and  hand  of  an  Almighty  Pro\'idence.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  they  never  thought  of  such  a 
problem  ;  but  if  they  held  these  evil  beings  to  be  of 
separate  origin,  this  involves  at  once  a  theoretical 
dualism.  They  may  not  have  held  distinctly  to 
the  doctrine  that  there  were  Two  First  Spirits,  but 
some  of  them  must  have  come  pretty  near  it.  So 
also  must  the  religious  section  of  the  countrymen 
of  Darius,  the  priests  of  Old  Persia  proper ;  but 
where  is  the  trace  of  a  definitely  co-ordinated  state- 
ment of  it  in  the  Inscriptions  ? 

(o)  Eschatolorjy. — Where,  amid  all  their  contents 
ana  allusions,  is  there  a  trace  of  any  theological 
eschatology  in  the  Inscriptions  ?  The  Avesta  is  one 
mass  of  eschatolo^,  but  we  are  startlingly  re- 
minded of  pre-exihc  Israel  when  we  find  upon  the 
Inscriptions  rewards  held  out  for  this  life  only. 
Where,  as  has  so  often  been  asked,  is  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  to  be  found  in  the  OT  prior  to  the 
Exile,  although  the  Avesta  and  post-exilic  Pharisa- 
ism are  quite  full  of  it  ?  AV  here  is  it  in  the 
Behistun  Inscriptions  ?  Where  is  the  Avestan  and 
the  exilic  final  judgment  in  our  own  pre-exilic 
theoloey  !  The  latter  conception  is  equally  absent 
from  these  Persian  panels,  which,  we  should  say, 
were  the  very  place  for  it.  Where  is  the  Heaven 
of  the  Avesta,  with  its  golden  thrones,  upon  which 
sit  Justice,  Love,  and  Order,  as  archangels  ?  t  The 
notion  of  future  reward  in  Heaven  is  as  foreign  to 
the  Beliistun  Inscriptions  as  it  is  to  Mosea.  And 
where  is  there  a  trace  of  a  millennium  ? 

(A)  Soteriology. — We  should  naturally  expect 
also  to  find  in  the  Inscriptions  some  allusion  to  a 
coming  Restorer,  like  the  one  expected  in  the 
Avesta  and  in  exilic  Israel,  all  the  more  so  because 
the  texts  in  question  breathe  hope  as  they  de- 
nounce offences — both  on  an  almost  unprecedented 
scale  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  concept  there 
any  more  tlian  there  is  in  the  pre-exilic  books  of 
the  OT.     The  composer's  mind  seems  wholly  pos- 

•  &ik  St*ve,  ObtT  den  EinHuss  lUs  Partirmui,  HurUm,  1898. 
f  C».  the  twelve  thrones  ot  Mt  19-a  i  Lk  22»  (cf.  Eev  iO*). 


sessed  with  the  conviction  that  a  supreme,  all- 
powerful,  and  good  God  was  watching  over  every 
circumstance  within  His  immense  dominions. 
Darius  seems  to  have  risen  each  day  with  the 
burden  of  a  new  civil  war  within  some  twenty-three 
nationalities,  each  with  its  kinglet.  His  faith,  at 
times  somewhat  lil<e  a  fixed  idea,  at  times  perhaps 
affected,  convinced  him  that  God's  activity  ex- 
tended to  a  minute  administration  of  compensatory 
justice,  which  was,  however,  to  have  its  effect  now, 
and  now  only,  in  this  present  life.  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  only  a  supernatural  power  could  have  made 
his  past  position  possible  for  so  long  a  time. 
He  prays  to  Auramazda  in  terms  largely  stereo- 
typed by  his  successors,  although  in  tne  most 
striking  of  these  prayers  recorded  he  is  not  so 
closely  imitated  (see  the  passage  cited  below).  But, 
fervent  as  are  the  prayers  of  Darius,  and  signal  as 
ishis  testimony  to  the  unity  of  God,  and  His  creative 
energy  and  providential  omnipotence,  the  eschat- 
ology of  the  Inscriptions  is  a  blank.  The  ^vriter 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  of  God — or  so  engrossed 
with  business — that  he  could  not  think  of  anything 
further  that  was  supernatural.  We  may  compare 
the  OT  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  urges  in  touch- 
ing terms  the  '  remembrance  of  the  Creator'  (12',  if 
the  passage  belong  to  the  original  and  the  tr.  be 
correct),  but  cares  little  for  objective  futurity, 
^oheleth  is  not  disturbed  by  the  failure  of  re- 
tributive justice  in  this  world ;  he  sees  little 
difference  between  the  treatment  of  the  evil  and 
the  good ;  yet  he  has  no  dream  of  a  future 
judgment,  or  even  of  any  life  at  all  beyond  the 
grave.  The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
Darius.  What  is  true  of  Behistun  holds  also 
for  Persepolis,  Nakshi-Rustam,  and  the  other 
Inscriptions ;  for,  as  was  said  above,  the  ex- 
pressions later  become  stereotyped.  Hence  they, 
too,  must  have  had  predecessors  of  a  fixed 
type,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  Darius 
was  not  the  spokesman  of  an  innovating  creed. 
Though  he  was  the  first  prominent  prophet  of  his 
theology,  that  theology  was  thoroughly  Old  Persian 
and  sui  generis.  It  was  in  the  North  that  detailed 
eschatology  flourished.  There  it  was  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  original  elements  of  the  primeval 
doctrine,  and  was  destined,  as  said  above,  to 
spread  over  all  Iran  ;  whereas  in  Persia  proper 
(the  present  Fdrsistdn),  which  was  more  specificaJly 
Darius's  home,  the  primeval  lore  of  Veda  and  Avesta 
had,  if  anything,  rather  stagnated.  Such  are  our 
conclusions  from  the  obvious  facts.  The  Behistun 
columns  are  almost  the  document  of  the  Divine 
unity,  creative  energy,  and  providential  omni- 
potence, as  they  are  also  the  exemplar  of  intense 
spiritual  fervour,  in  view  of  these  doctrines ;  but 
they  are  absolutely  silent  about  the  other  life, 
whereas,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  being 
composed,  the  Avesta  and  some  of  the  exilic  and 
post-exilic  books  of  the  OT  contained  the  standard 
records  of  those  doctrines  of  futurity — a  sort  of 
Christianity  before  Christ.* 

As  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  intense  reli^ous  ferroor  of  the 
chief  composer  of  the  Inscriptions,  we  may  cite  a  few  lines  from 
the  Bister  inscription  of  Naksh-i-Rustam  at  the  tomb  of  Darius, 
near  Persepolis :  *  A  ^eat  God  is  Auramazda,  who  made  this 
earth  and  yon  heaven,  t  who  made  man  and  amenity  (civilization) 
for  men,  who  made  Darius  king — the  one  king  of  many,  the 
one  commander  ot  many.J  I  am  Darius,  the  great  kin^,  the 
King  ot  Kings, §  the  king  ot  the  lands  of  all  tribes,  the  king  o( 


*  Common  to  the  Avesta  and  post-exilic  Pharisaism  are,  in 
addition  to  the  three  doctrines  specified  above,  the  doctrines  o( 
immortality,  resurrection,  final  personal  judgment,  millennium. 
Heaven  and  Hell,  while  the  Avesta  has  the  prior  claim  to  be 
termed  the  document  of  these  views,  owing  to  their  long  native 
growth  in  Iran,  centuries  before  they  became  the  elements  of 
post-exilic  Pharisaism. 

t  This  expression  occurs  about  a  dozen  times  within  the  short 
Inscriptions  ;  '  yon  Heaven  '  is  also  very  Avestan  in  its  ring. 

I  His  authority  was  effective. 

§  Notice  that  this  expression  was  Aryan,  for  I>arius  most  have 
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thU  (rre»t  earth  for  afar,*  the  son  of  Vlshlaspa,  the  Achaemenid, 
a  Persian,  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Aryan  of  Aryan  race.  Through 
the  grace  of  Auramazda  these  are  the  lands  which  I  captured 
beyond  Persia.  ...  1  conquered  them — beyond  Persia.  I  brought 
them  under  my  authority.  They  brought  nie  tribute.t  What 
I  said  to  them  that  they  did.t  The  law  which  was  promulgated 
by  me,  which  was  mine,  was  maintained. t  (Here  follows  a  list 
of  the  provinces  or  sub-kingdoms].  .  .  .  (Thus)  sailh  Darius,  As 
Auramazda  saw  this  earth  ...  in  war  .  .  .  (?)  he  delivered  it 
over  to  me  :  1  he  made  me  (its)  king  :  I  am  king.  Through  the 
gracious  will  of  Auramazda  have  I  settled  this  earth  throut,'h  my 
throne  §  [or  '  through  my  government,"  or  'under  my  throne' ; 
others  render  'in  place,'  'to  rights':  but  see  the  same  word 
•throne'  just  under].  What  I  said,  that  was  fulfilled  as  was  my 
wish.t  If  thou  thus  thinkest  "How  manifold  are  the  lands 
which  Darius  the  King  governed,"  then  look  upon  this  sculpture 
which  bears  my  throne,  that  thou  mayest  know.  Then  it  will 
be  known  to  thee  that  the  lance  of  the  Persian  hero  has  reached 
afar  ;  then  wilt  thou  know  that  the  Persian  hero  has  fou^dit 
battles  far  from  Persia.  (Thus)  saith  Darius,  the  king,  What  1 
have  done,  I  have  done  all  through  the  gracious  will  of  Aura- 
mazda. Auramazda  gave  me  aidll  till  I  had  completed  this 
work.  May  Auramazda  protect  Die,  and  my  clan,  and  this  pro- 
vince against  .  .  .  hosts  (?).  For  this  I  prayH  Auramazda— 
this  may  Auramazda  afford  me.  O  man,  may  what  is  the  com- 
mand of  Auramazda  be  to  thee  acceptable,  let  that  not  be 
obsolete  (or  repulsive)  to  thee.  Leave  not  the  right  way.**  Sin 
not.'tt 

(«)  Darius  03  a  restorer  of  temples. — Aa  bearing 
upon  2  Ch  36-^  and  Ezr  V-  and  the  marvellous 
assertions  of  Is  44  f.,  we  have  the  valuable  state- 
ment that  Darius  restored  the  aynduna,  '  places  of 
sacrifice '  ;  so  the  Susian  and  Babylonian  trans- 
lations render  the  word.  An  activity  in  the 
construction,  or  re-construction,  of  temples  in 
general  is  also  perhaps  later  shown  in  regard  to 
the  apaddna  in  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  found  at  Susa  upon  one  of  the  ruuied 
columns  of  an  ancient  hall.  He  seems  to  have  re,?)- 
placed  the  images  of  the  Daric-Avestan  Anahita 
and  Mithra  in  the  apaddna,  which,  if  not  actually 
and  e.\clusively  a  temple,  was  obviously  an  edifice 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  figures  of  those  two  most 
prominent  Avestan  sub-deities.  If,  then,  Darius 
at  once  restored  the  places  of  worship  [note  that  the 
ayadana,  at  least,  were  not  necessarily  actually 
'  temples '],tt  this  recalls  the  restoration  of  the  gods 
of  Sunier  and  Akkad  to  their  own  homes  by  Cyrus 
immediately  after  his  first  conquest  of  liabj'lon, 
and  shows  all  the  more  clearly  the  general  pulley 
of  the  Achiemenians  as  regards  such  acts  of 
courtesy  towards  the  religious  feelings  of  their 
newly  conquered  subjects.  This  makes  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple 
all  the  more  credible. 

7.  Political   and   military   history. — As   to    the 

Adopted  it  from  remotely  distant  predecessors.  A  similar  form 
■eeins  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  Scrii'tures,  where,  however. 
It  is  seldom  applied  to  a  human  monarrh.  Its  original  use  in 
Iran  doubtless  (ireceded  its  occurrence  in  Ezk  '367. 

*  This  expression  'for  afar'  seems  tlirown  in  to  modify  his 
•universal'  statement.  Notice  that  the  terms  were  doubtless 
Inherited  from  his  ancestors,  as  was  the  original  of  the  .Scriptural 
terms  cited  at  the  end  of  2  Ch.  and  at  the  hejiinning  of  Kzra  as 
originating  from  Cyrus  :  *  All  the  kinirdoms  of  the  earth  hath  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  heaven  (Deva?),  delivered  over  unto  me.' 

f  Notice  these  emphatic  assertions  as  regards  the  colossal 
successes  ;  tliey  are  l»y  tu)  mf-aiis  wasted  words. 

1  He  checked  all  interior  coiiHicts,  and  established  approxi- 
mately' conijtlete  •  gtiarnntees  of  p';ace '  between  some  twenty- 
three  otherwise  conllicting  nationalities.  Hee  the  note  above 
on  p.  4.''il*',  referring  to  the  passage  from  2  Chronicles  and  from 
Ezra. 

§This  is  the  present  writer's  suggestion  ;  see  the  word  j^tfiAtim 
just  below. 

I  This  expression,  with  the  most  incisive  evidence  of  some 
kind  ol  per.sonal  faith  in  Cod,  recurs  atiout  thirty  times  within 
the  insi'rij'Lions.  showing  perhaps  the  highest  intensity  of  such 
ft  fervour  e^er  recortled,  in  view  of  the  necessarily  limited  extent 
of  the  inscription  when  regarded  as  mere  literature.  It  indi- 
cates a  fervour  surpassed  only,  if  at  all,  by  what  we  read  in  the 
Psalms. 

•1  Note  his  actual  prayer  in  the  first  person  singular  present. 

••  Note  the  absolute  necessity  of  rerogin/.ing  this  exhortation 
In  the  moral  sense  ;  and  cf.  the  (Jalhic  passages  where  the  same 
expression  is  used  ('  the  straight  jtaths  ni  which  Ahura  lives  .  .  , 
In  the  ]>aths  of  the  Ooo<l  .Mind  (the  ;:ood  man]  .  .  .,  the  straight 
paths  nf  wellare  .  .  .,'  etc.  |  YaHua  33,  6  ;  34,  12  ;  63,  2]). 

ft  Siik.ili-i-liiiylam,  I-'22,  31-011. 

I I  Kecall  Herodotus'  remark  (i.  131)  that  the  *  Persians  have  no 
temples.' 


importance  of  Daric  Behistfln,  with  its  companions 
anil  successors,  for  military  and  political  history, 
little  needs  to  be  added  here.  As  is  known, 
Iranian  history  without  the  Achoemenian  Inscrip- 
ti(ms  was  for  a  long  period  a  blank,  and  until  they 
were  deciphered  by  our  own  eminent  Rawlinson, 
these  now  leading  sources  were  ridiculously  mis- 
understood and  curiously  misleading.*  We  are 
now  assured  of  those  vast  political  and  military 
movements  which  took  place  in  Central  Asia,  upon 
which  the  history  of  the  Asiatic,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  world,  so  largely  depended.  But  to  us 
chief  among  them  are  those  events  under  whose 
influence  Israel  became  Persian  for  two  centuries  or 
more,  and  which  determined  what  we  must  regard 
— even  if  we  view  them  from  an  anti-Christian 
standpoint — as  stupendous  religious  circumstances, 
which,  however  trivial  they  may  have  seemed  to 
the  Persian  Government,  and  however  relatively 
insignificant  they  may  really  have  been  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  great  facts  which  were  then 
transpiring  in  province  after  province  of  the  Achse- 
menian  Empire,  must  yet  force  themselves  upon 
us  as  crucial  for  all  time.  Had  not  Zion  become 
Persian,  she  would  have  remained  Babylonian,  and 
might  never  have  '  reared  her  head  ' ;  and  the  dawn 
of  that  day  might  have  been  hindered  when  Jesus, 
the  Christ,  was  to  preach  within  the  porches  of  her 
temple,  and  expiate  on  Calvary  the  sins  of  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

8.  The  Parthian  Inscription  at  the  foot  of 
Behistiin. — This  bas-relief  contains  two  distinct 
compositions.  In  one  of  them  were  sculptured 
colossal  bearded  figures,  from  8  to  9  ft.  in  height. 
Only  three  of  these,  however,  are  still  approxi- 
mately complete.  This  relatively  valuable  relief 
has  unfortunately  suliered  from  the  vanity  and 
fiiily  of  a  '  Persian  overlord,'  one  Shaikli  "AH 
Khan  Zanganah,  who,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
had  a  large  panel  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  monn- 
nient,  in  the  hope  of  immortalizing  (in  Arabic)  the 
memory  of  his  own  beneficence  in  building  a  cara- 
vanserai at  Bisitun  and  supporting  it  from  the 
tribute  of  two  villages.  This  vandalizing  abomina- 
tion extends  to  12  ft.  in  width,  and  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  panel.  In  the  other  part  of  the  com- 
position, the  figures  are  in  lower  relief  and  on  a 
smaller  scale  ;  and,  though  they  are  much  muti- 
lated, it  is  possible  to  make  out  some  details.  In 
the  centre  is  a  horsem.an,  and  above  his  head  is  a 
winjjed  figure  about  to  crown  him  with  a  wreath. 
He  IS  unhorsing  a  second  horseman.  From  the 
mutilated  inscription  t  we  learn  that  the  victori- 
ous cavalier  represents  the  Parthian  king  Gotarzes 
(A.D.  46-50)  overcoming  his  opponent  Meherdates, 
who  was  also  a  Parthian.  Behind  Gotarzes  are 
the  remains  of  another  figure  witli  l.ance  in  rest. 

9.  The  extensive  hewn  panel-surface.  —  Near 
the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  rock  and  almost 
opposite  the  village,  a  huge  bare  st>ace  attracts 
the  eye.  It  measures  nearly  five  hundred  feet 
in  breadth  and  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height.J 
The  tool-marks  of  the  stonecutters  are  in  curved 
lines,  and  aljove  (he  cutting  the  natural  rock  in 
.some  places  projects  .several  feet.  In  front  of  it  is 
a  terrace  or  iilatform,  made  of  earth  and  rocks 
heiii)ed  u]i  and  extciuling  forward  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  300  feet.  At  the  end  of  this  apjpcar  the 
remains  of  a  massive  wall.  Some  writers  Iiold  this 
space  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of 

•  Ilerall  among  interpretations  the  truly  quaint  opinion  of 
Kcr  I'lirter,  that  the  nine  (?)  captive  kings,  whos<e  names  we  now 
read  so  easilj',  were  the  representatives  of  the  ten  (?)  lost  tribes 
of  Israel. 

t  l'*or  the  discussion  of  the  text,  which,  but  for  ttie  name 
*  Gotarzes,'  has  now  all  but  disappeored,  see  Justi,  JlrP  U. 
604  (. 

:  See  A.  V.  Williams  .lackson  (Persia  Pott  and  Present, 
p.  IH^),  who  says  he  made  a  special  study  of  the  rock-surface 
and  'paced  off*  its  breadth. 
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an  inscription,  in  spite  of  its  enormons  dimensions 
(so  de  Morgan,  cited  by  Jaclvson).  Others,  judging 
from  tlie  l;irge  platform,  suppose  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  the  back-wall  of  a  palace  (so  King  and 
Thompson).     Nothing  is  written  upon  it. 

10.  The  site  of  an  ancient  building-. — From  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  the  site  of  an  ancient  building  is  to 
be  recognized,  with  the  outlines  of  its  walls.  It 
is  called  by  the  natives  Gahi  Kai  Khosru,  'the 
seat  of  Kai  Khosru,'  the  Sasanian  king  (A.D.  531- 
578) — possibly  with  some  reason,  though  there  is 
nothing  further  to  indicate  the  accuracy  of  such 
a  tradition. 

11.  The  monolith. — At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  mountain  or  rock,  there  lies  a  sort  of  huge 
boulder,  about  20  ft.  in  circumference  and  10  in 
height.  It  is  carved  on  three  sides  with  life-sized 
figures  in  low  relief.  The  central  figure  is  de- 
scribed as  bearded,  with  moustache,  and  wearing 
a  round  cap,  and  a  necklace  at  the  throat, 
some  rings  of  the  neckl.ace  being  still  distinctly 
visible.  It  has  a  close-fitting,  undecorated  upper 
garment,  girdled  ;  the  right  hand  is  extended  over 
a  low  column,  which  may  be  a  fire-altar,  and  the 
left  holds  some  obiect,  possibly  a  cup.  The  legs 
are  very  thick,  and  apart  as  if  in  walking,  while 
their  lower  parts  are  covered  with  leggings  which 
look  like  '  those  of  a  cricketer.'  Jackson  suggests 
a  Magian  priest.  King  and  Thompson  speak  of  a 
king  ;  and  a  king  might  be  a  priest.  The  second 
figure  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  boulder.  It 
is  smooth-faced — the  effect  suggesting  the  head  of 
a  woman  or  of  a  boy.  There  is  a  necklace  about 
the  throat,  and  a  bracelet  on  the  left  arm.  The 
third  figure  on  the  left  side  of  the  boulder  is  again 
bearded  ;  the  pose  is  life-like.  Jackson  thought 
the  figures  were  Achaemenian,  from  the  absence  of 
flowing  trousers  and  balloon-shaped  hats  ;  King 
and  Thompson  regard  them  as  Sasanian,  mention- 
ing the  '  streamers '  on  the  central  figure.  No 
writing  is  recorded  as  having  been  discovered  upon 
this  monolith.* 

LrrERATCRB. — For  the  hiatory  of  the  decipherment  of  the 
Persian  cuneiform  Inscriptions,  etc.,  see  H.  Rawlinson,  JRAS 
X.  3ff.;  Spiegel,  />i«  atfpers,  KeUinschriften,  Leipzig,  1881, 
p.  13a  ff.;  Fleming:,  Beitrnge  zur  An^yriologU,  vol.  ii.  1S94  ; 
Weissbach,  in  GlrP,  voL  IL  1896,  etc.  p.  64  ff.;  Kine, 
Assyrian  Lun-iuagf,  1901,  p.  ISff.;  ^ootii,  Decipherment  of  the 
Trilingual  t.'iuieifona  Inscriptions,  1902,  p.  149  ff.;  Williams 
Tac'<scin,  Pe'snx  Past  and  Present,  1906  ;  Mills,  Zaralhu.shlra, 
Piiiii,  the  Acha-menid?,  and  Israel,  1906,  vol.  ii.  passim; 
Sayce,  The  Archaeology  q/ Cuneif(»rm  Inscriptions,  1907.  See 
also  art.  Ach^sceslins.  J^  H.  MjIXS. 

BEHMEN.— See  Bokhmk. 

BEING. — The  term  ' Being '  indicates  the  snb- 
ject-matter  of  Metaphysics  in  general,  although  it 
IS  usually  discussed  under  the  particular  head  of 
Ontology.  As  a  problem.  Being  is  discussed  with 
the  aim  of  discovering  a  criterion  of  reality  which 
shall  interpret  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  con- 
sciousness, whose  objective  and  subjective  data 
respectively  are  elaborated  in  the  forms  of  Cos- 
mology and  Psychology. 

I.  History  of  the  term. — The  terminology  of  the 
fundamental  metaphysical  principle  shows  how 
Western  thought  is  indebted  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Germans  ;  from  the  one  we  receive  the  expression 
By,  from  the  other  the  term  Ding.  With  the  early 
Greek  philosophers  are  found  K6<riws  (Parmenides, 
92;  Heraclitus,  20)  and  ^I'o-it  (Parm.  133;  Herac. 
2).  Parmenides,  who  usually  speaks  of  Being  as 
l<rrir  eji'oi,  also  uses  the  more  suggestive  term 
^61/(59,  91);  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
Melissus  uses  irepi  ti-ros  as  the  title  to  his  work 
(Erdmann,   Ilisl.  Philos.   §  38.   1).     Plato  selects 

•  For  other  descriptions  of  this  monolith  see  Oskar  Mann, 
Globus,  vol.  Ixxjdii.  .No.  21,  June  1903,  p.  328 ;  WilliamB  Jack- 
Ma  Psnia  Past  and  Prutnt,  New  York,  1906,  p.  210  fl. 


oi5<r(o  to  indicate  the  subjeot  of  Being,  and  looki 
upon  this  as  lS(a  {Rep.  vii.  533-.'>34) ;  at  the  same 
time,  when  he  speaks  of  the  reality  of  the  Idea,  he 
indicates  it  by  ^i-twj  [ib.  ix.  585).  Aristotle  popn- 
larizesiJwia  by  placing  it  first  among  the  categories 
[Met.  vi.  1),  and  reduces  Eleatic  Being  to  tA  e». 
The  weight  of  Greek  philosophy  was  tamed  in 
favour  of  o(<r{a  as  a  concept,  and  of  Sr  m  a 
term. 

From  Latin  writers  come  the  terms  essentia  and 
SMbstantia.  Seneca  uses  substantia  in  Ep.  113.  4, 
but  seems  more  inclined  towards  essentia  {Ep.  58). 
Quintilian  uses  substantia  (viii.  3.  33).  Mediaeval 
writers  vacillate  between  these  classic  terms,  but 
theological  motives  incline  them  to  essentia  as  a 
more  appropriate  characterization  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Among  these  Augustine  was  the  earliest 
and  most  influential,  and  it  is  significant  that,  as  a 
Christian,  he  unites  the  idea  of  God  with  the 
antique  oiJcrio  and  essentia.  '  Essentiam  dico,  quae 
oiala  Groece  dicitur,  qnam  usitatius  substantiam 
vocamus  '  {de  Trin.  v.  9).  When  Anselm  seeks  the 
most  general  predicate  of  things,  he  follows  Augus- 
tinian  terminology  and  thus  prefers  essentia  to 
substantia  (Erdmann,  §  156.  3).  Aquinas  employs 
both  essentia  and  substantia.  In  the  strife  between 
Nominalist  and  Realist,  there  comes  about  a  change 
in  terminology  when  realia  is  put  as  the  predicate 
of  ■universalia.  The  defender  of  the  orthodox,  or 
Kealistic,  view  was  called  a  realis  (Erdmann,  §  158). 
Abelard  introduces  realiter  into  the  discussion  of 
the  problem  (Eucken,  Gesch.  d.  philos.  Terminol. 
p.  65),  while,  at  a  later  period,  Duns  Scotus  adds 
realitas  {ib.  p.  68).  English  thought,  as  In  Locke, 
was  inclined  to  adopt  '  substance '  and  '  essence  ' 
as  expressions  of  Being,  while  the  Germans  use  the 
Greek  6i>  and  the  L.itin  res.  Meister  Eckhart  uses 
Dink  (Meister  Eckkart  u.  s.  Junger,  ed.  Jostes,  pp. 
66,  89,  90,  etc.),  as  also  Ding  {ib.  pp.  1,  80,  etc.). 
Eckhart  further  employs  wiirklich  {ib.  p.  86,  etc.). 
Clauberg  the  Cartesian  originated  '  ontosophy ' 
(Metaphysica  de  ente  gum  rectius  Ontosophia,  1660). 
Kant's  preference  for  Ding  is  well  known ;  Herbart 
uses  real. 

2.  History  of  the  subject. — The  7th  cent.  B.c. 
marks  the  beginning  of  ontological  study.  In 
China,  Lao-tse,  the  founder  of  Taoism,  advanced  a 
metaphysical  conception  of  Being  under  the  head 
of  Tao,  or  '  Nature.'  Lao-tse  gives  the  Too  a  purely 
negative  si^ificance,  and  from  it  follows  a  nihi- 
listic morality  of  '  doing  nothing.'  Like  the  empti- 
ness of  a  clay  vessel,  the  hollow  of  an  axle,  the 
open  space  of  a  door,  the  Tao  consists  of  nothing 
{Tao  Teh  Kin^,  i.  11) ;  yet  from  it  were  all  things 
produced  {ib.  ii.  42).  Among  the  ancient  Hindus, 
the  development  of  the  philosophic  Veda  resulted 
in  a  more  intellectualistic  conception  of  Being. 
The  Upanisads  advance  the  idea  of  world-unity, 
and  in  their  spiritual  monism  identify  Nature  with 
the  Ego.  As  the  juices  of  plants  unite  in  honey, 
as  rivers  mingle  in  the  sea,  as  salt  pervades  the 
ocean,  so  one  element  is  found  in  all  things.  Thus 
teaches  the  Veda,  whose  philosophic  formula  is 
found  in  the  following  expression  :  '  That  which  is 
that  subtle  essence — in  it  all  that  exists  has  its 
self.  It  is  the  true.  It  is  the  self,  and  thou  art  it 
— tat  tvam  asi '  {Chhdndogya  Upan.  vL  8  ffi).  This 
lofty  conception  of  Being  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  for  it  did  not  receive  recomition  in  Europe 
until  1801-1802,  when  .\nquetil  du  Perron  trans- 
lated the  Upanisads,  whence  it  was  taken  up  by 
Schopenhauer  in  1819  and  related  to  German 
philosophy. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  preparation  for  a  genuine 
conception  of  Being  was  made  by  the  primitive 
Ionian  philosophers,  or  physicists,  Avho  sought  to  ex- 
plain Nature  in  terms  of  such  physical  phenomena 
as  water,  air,  ether.     In  a  more  worthy  faahion. 
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Parmenides  dcTelopa  a  static  monism  which  is 
directed  against  the  ideas  of  both  not-Bein"  and 
Becoming  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  sufficiently  in- 
tellectualistic  to  identify  Thought  and  Thing.  In 
this  spirit,  be  declares  that  Thinking  and  Being 
are  the  same — ri  yip  avri  voetv  iurlv  re  Kal  fhai  (40). 
It  is  Being  that  is  tiuly  existent  and  not  not-Being 
— (an  yip  etvai,  li-qSiv  S'  ovk  cXvai  (43^4).    This  rather 

gointless  utterance  seems  to  indicate  that,  while 
ieing  exists  as  something  permanent  in  thought, 
not-Being  is  an  appearance  which  exists  only  in 
perception — ScSfa.  In  opposition  to  this  static  view, 
Heraclitus  urges  that  Becoming  is  the  highest 
principle,  and  points  out  that,  since  all  things 
change — wima  pet — there  is  no  principle  of  perma- 
nence to  be  found  (see  90-91).  Plato  s  speculative 
philosophy  tends  to  reconcile  the  opposed  views  of 
Parmenides,  who  tauglit  him  to  seelv  the  unchang- 
ing as  the  real,  and  Heraclitus,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  substance  could  not  be  found  in  ever- 
changing  phenomena.  Plato's  own  conception  of 
Being  reposes  in  his  theory  of  Ideas,  which  latter 
represent  realities  in  the  midst  of  changing  plieno- 
mena.  The  Idea,  or  Concept,  not  only  includes 
various  things  under  it,  but  exercises  a  certain 
ontological  function  among  them,  giving  them  of 
its  own  reality.  On  the  practical  side,  the  Idea  is 
the  perfect  type,  of  which  the  individual  thing  is 
an  inferior  imitation.  This  plastic  conception  of 
Ideas  leads  Plato  to  ascribe  objective  reality  to 
them.  The  ground  of  this  profound  view  seems  to 
be  found  in  the  principle  of  permanence.  The  Idea 
possesses  Being  because  it  is  permanent,  while  the 
individual  thing  is  unreal  because  it  constantly 
changes.  In  the  myth  of  the  Pha-drni  (247),  the 
Idea  is  looked  upon  as  the  '  colourless,  formless, 
and  intangible  essence,'  which  becomes  visible  to 
the  mind  as  the  latter  rises  to  the  celestial  regions. 
In  the  Parmenides  dialogue,  the  unity  and  per- 
manence of  the  objective  idea  are  pointed  out.  In 
contrast  to  Plato,  Aristotle  emphasizes  the  dynamic 
phase  of  reality,  and  develops  a  view  which,  with 
appropriate  intellectualistic  qualifications,  is  ener- 
gistic.  In  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  the  prin- 
ciple of  Form  takes  the  place  of  tlie  Platonic  Idea. 
This  Form  is  contrasted  with  Matter,  and  both  are 
regarded  as  causes,  in  addition  to  which  are  two 
others — Efficient  and  Final.  These  four  principles 
constitute  the  foundation  of  Aristotle's  notion  of 
Being  (Met.  i.  3).  Aristotle  thus  inclines  towards 
a  causal  conception  of  Being,  where  Plato  had 
introduced  a  substantial  one.  In  general,  the 
results  of  Greek  philosophy  were  idealistic  and 
static ;  they  inculcated  a  spirit  which  was  plastic 
and  formal. 

While  Christianity,  which  had  its  root  in  practical 
Semitic  traditions,  had  no  systematic  philosophy  to 
offer,  it  furnished  subsequent  speculation  ■with  ideas 
of  the  soul,  the  world-whole,  and  God.  At  the 
same  time,  there  resulted  a  new  metaphysics  which 
was  marked  hj  the  methods  of  inwardness  and 
transcendentalism.  With  Plotinus,  the  classic  con- 
ception of  Reality  was  sujicrscded  by  '  that  nature 
which  is  beyond  Being  '  (Enneads,  xiv.).  And  that 
which  is  ultra,  esse  is  also  iiltra pcrcipi,  so  that  it  is 
known  only  by  means  of  ecstatic  conteiii[)lation. 
Augustine  is  less  mystical  in  his  deduction  of 
sensiis  interior,  for  it  is  in  a  more  psychological 
manner  that  he  seeks  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
self.  His  method,  which  a  thousand  years  later 
was  made  famous  hy  Descartes,  is  the  sceptical 
one,  in  accordance  with  which  the  duhito  implies  a 
cogito  (Beata  Vita,  §  7  ;  Solil.  ii.  §  1  ;  de  Trin.  x. 
§  14).  According  to  the  same  method,  the  Being 
of  God  is  deduced  (Confess,  x.  40).  In  Scholastic 
philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  Being  connects  itself 
with  the  idea  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  Catholic 
Church.    Anselin,  following  Augu.stine,  endeavours 


to  deduce  the  Being  of  God  from  the  idea  which  we 
have  of  Him  :  for  the  Being  of  God  which  is  both 
in  intellectu  et  in  re  is  more  perfect  as  an  idea  than 
that  which  is  in  intetlertu  solo(Proslog.  ii.).  There 
is  a  second  way  in  wliich  the  idealism  of  Plato  was 
united  in  Scholastic  fashion  with  the  Christian 
religion  ;  that  is,  in  the  opposition  between  Nomi- 
nalism and  Realism,  which  led  to  the  conflicting 
metaphysical  mottoes  '  universalia  sunt  nomina, 
'  universalia  sunt  realia.'  The  resulting  conception 
of  Being  was  something  more  than  the  plastic  one 
of  Plato  ;  it  was  butli  internal  and  universal.  For 
modem  thinking,  tlie  way  was  still  further  pre- 
pared by  the  conflict  over  the  supremacy  of  in- 
tellect (Thomas  Aquinas)  and  will  (Duns  Scotus). 
Intellcctu.alistic  Thomism  re-appeared  in  Cud- 
worth's  IntcUectunl  System  and  Clarke's  Demon- 
stration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  The 
voluntarism  of  Scotus  (' Quaestiones  in  secundum 
librum  sententiarum,'  Distinc.  xlii.  [Op.  xiii.  p. 
443])  was  unconsciously  imitated  by  Kant  and 
Schopenhauer,  and  by  them  related  to  the  modem 
psychology  of  the  will. 

Modernism  (which  is  not  quite  independent  of  a 
median-alism  which,  in  the  instance  of  Cassiodorus, 
used  the  term  modernus  in  the  6th  cent.)  witnessed 
a  continuation  of  Christian  views  of  Being  in 
Descartes's  scepticism.  Like  Augustine,  Descartes 
connects  cogito  with  diibito,  and  to  the  cogito  adds 
ergo  sum.  Doubting  is  tliinking,  and  thinking  is 
existing.  In  this  fashion,  the  Cartesian  '  Cogito, 
ergo  sum'  (iMedit.  ii.)  evinces  the  inness  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  Being,  while  his  Anselmic 
ontology  rehabilitates  the  ideal  of  transcendence. 
Descartes,  whose  psj'chology  Lacks  sutiicient  con- 
tent, states  the  modern  jiioblem  of  Being,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  Spinoza,  whose  mediasval  fore- 
runner was  Averroes.  Spinoza  revises  Descartes's 
view  of  mind  and  matter  by  regarding  them,  not 
as  res  cogitans  and  res  extensa,  but  as  the  attributes 
— cogltatlo  and  extenslo — of  the  one  substance. 
The  result  of  his  teaching  is  a  rationalistic  monism 
which  identifies  Being  with  Nature,  and  sets  up  a 
parallelism  between  mind  and  body.  Leibniz,  who 
makes  possible  the  transition  to  Kant,  takes  a 
pluralistic  view  of  Being,  and  regards  tlie  world  as 
made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  monads,  which 
still  admit  of  unity  in  the  world-whole,  since  they, 
being  reflexions  of  the  same  world,  represent 
reality  in  dill'erent  giades  of  perception  (Mona- 
dology,  §  14)  and  participate  in  the  one  world-plan 
by  means  of  '  pre-established  harmony '  Q^ew 
System,  1695). 

From  dogmatism,  Kant  led  modem  metaphysics 
into  criticism.  Not  only  does  he  oppose  his 
modern  forerunners,  but  he  defies  the  wliole  Indo- 
Germanic  tendency  which  in  Vedanta,  Platonism, 
and  Spinozism  bad  united  Being  with  Thinking. 
In  a  certain  sense,  it  was  a  sort  of  Semitism  which 
led  Kant  to  affirm  the  supremacy  of  practical 
reason,  and  to  put  ethics  in  the  place  of  logic. 
Kant  creates  a  dualism  between  Reason  and 
Reality,  between  Thinking  and  Being,  and  thus 
declares  that  we  cannot  know  tliings-in-theniselve.s. 
First  in  order,  in  the  Crltlijue  of  Pure  Reason, 
which  leads  to  this  conception,  is  the  idealization 
of  Time  and  Space  ('Trans.  Esthetic'),  both  of 
which  Kant  regards,  not  as  objective  things,  but 
as  purely  subjective  and  yet  permanent  forms  of 
sense.  Kant's  motive  for  making  Space  and  Time 
intuitive  does  not  a]ipear  in  the  '  yEsllietic,'  but  is 
confessed  later  on  in  the  discussion  of  the 'Anti- 
nomies of  CoMiiology.'  Here,  in  commenting 
upon  the  inevitable  contradictions  of  reason,  in 
connexion  witli  wliich  one  may  with  equal  cogency 
argue  for  the  linitude  or  the  infinitude  of  the  world 
in  time  and  space,  Kant  points  out  that  these  forms 
of  sense  are  purely  »ul)jectiTe,  so  that  our  attempt 
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to  find  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  time  and  its 
limits  in  space  is  a  regressus  of  representations, 
but  not  ontological  progress  (Krilik,  pp.  505-507). 
Therefore,  God  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  tlie 
soul  as  eternal,  the  world  as  a  whole — can  never 
be  known  by  the  human  mind.  The  categories  of 
Quantity  and  Quality,  Causality  aad  Substance 
are  deduced  transcendentally  from  the  under- 
standing itself  (ib.  p.  77  ff. ),  but  the  application  of 
these  is  determined  by  the  conditions  of  a  possible 
experience  (ib.  p.  115),  and  thus  relates  to  the 
world  of  phenomena,  not  to  that  of  noumena  (ih. 
p.  2.36).  Mathematics  and  physics  are  made 
possible  by  a  transcendental  method  which  forbids 
all  metaphysical  and  theological  reasoning. 
Kant's  constructive  theory  of  Being  appears  in  the 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  the  Metaphijsic 
of  Morals,  where  he  seeks  to  show  how  God,  Free- 
dom, and  Immortality,  which  are  not  premisses  of 
the  speculative  understanding,  are  still  involved  as 
'  postulates '  of  practical  reason. 

Romantic  philosophy  in  Germany  accepted 
Kant's  transcendental  method  of  deducing  know- 
ledge from  the  understanding  itself,  but  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  restrictive  results 
of  his  investigation.  Fichte  found  Being  to  con- 
sist in  the  self-positing  '  Ich,  whose  fate  it  is 
to  oppose  itself  to  the  nicht-Ich  for  the  sake 
of  aclueving  moral  destiny '  ( Wissenschaftslehre). 
Schelling's  notion  of  Being  recalls  the  monism  of 
Spinoza ;  yet,  when  Schelling  seeks  in  his  Idcnti- 
tdtsphilosophie  to  reconcile  Being  and  Thinking 
as  opposites,  he  employs  an  wsthetical  method. 
Hegel  accomplishes  this  same  reconciliation  by 
means  of  the  logical  evolution  of  Being,  through 
stages  of  Sein,  Dasein,  Fiirsichsein,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  familiar  metaphysical  divisions  of 
Ontology,  Cosmology,  and  Psychology.  Realistic 
philosophy  in  Germany  found  expression,  first  of 
all,  in  Herbart,  who  notes  Kant's  distinction 
between  phenomena  and  noumena,  and  yet  believes 
that  appearance  is  a  sure  indication  of  reality^ 
Wie  tiel  Schein  so  viel  Hindcutung  auf  Sein 
(Allgemeine  Met.  §  .S07).  With  this  assumption  of 
modem  Realism  before  him,  Herbart  constructs  a 
static  pluralism  which  seems  to  unite  Parmenides 
with  Leibniz ;  at  the  same  time,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  Aquinas  and  Descartes,  he  elaborates 
an  intellectualistic  view  of  the  soul  as  the  function 
of  representation.  Schopenhauer  accepts  Kant's 
doctrine  of  Time,  Space,  and  Causality,  and 
relates  these  to  the  '  world  as  idea '  ( Vorstellung). 
Realitjf  is  found  in  the  will,  which  is  the  true 
thing-in-itself,  kno«Ti  Immediately  to  the  mind 
(WM  als  Willeund  Vorstellung,  i  1).  To  be  is 
thus  to  will,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Being — 
mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  human — are  so  many 
grades  of  objectification  of  the  will-to-live  (ib. 
§§  21,  23).  As  another  realist,  Lotze  heeds  Kant's 
warning  against  the  empty  thing-in-itself  and 
seeks  Being  in  connexion  with  its  qualities.  The 
origin  of  Being  he  puts  down  as  unknowabb^  (Met. 
5),  and  turns  away  from  the  idea  of  '  pure  Being' 
as  something  fictitious  (ib.  %%  8,  9).  Lotze  follows 
Herbart  in  making  Being  consist  of  relation,  and 
formulates  the  expression,  '  A  thing  is  the  realized 
individual  law  of  its  behaviour'  (ib.  §  36). 

3.  The  philosophy  of  Bein^;. — The  history  thus 
presents  some  general  principles,  and  indicates 
certain  points  by  way  of  thought  and  terminology 
which  speculation  may  fitly  use.  In  contrast  with 
the  ancient  setting  of  the  problem,  which  consisted 
in  a  conflict  between  Being  and  not-Being,  modem 
metaphysics  involves  the  more  decisive  antithesis 
between  the  real  and  the  phenomenal,  between 
thing  and  appearance.  The  modern  conception  is 
further  enriclied  by  a  psychological  content  which 
enables  the  thinker  to  re-cast  formal  distinctions 


concerning  Being  in  general  upon  the  basi*  of 

consciousness. 

From  the  standpoint  of  methodology,  two  con- 
siderations seem  to  guide  all  metaphj  sical  specula- 
tions :  on  the  one  side,  thought  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  Substance,  on  the  other  it  is  swayed  by 
that  of  Causality.  Behind  this  distinction  between 
the  substantial  and  the  causal  categories  lies  the 
diil'erence  between  the  laws  of  the  mind — prin- 
cipium  idcntitritis,  principium  rationis  snfficientis. 
The  Principle  of  Identity,  which  asserts  that 
everything  is  what  it  is,  persuades  speculation  to 
premise  an  immutable  Being  which  ever  maintains 
Its  identity  in  the  midst  of  change.  In  another 
way,  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  which 
afhrms  that  everything  that  happens  has  a  cause, 
makes  possible  a  second  method  of  speculation 
which  is  as  anxious  to  account  for  change  as  the 
first  one  was  to  elucidate  Being.  As  a  result, 
philo.-ophy  has  witnessed  the  development  of  a 
static  conception  of  Being,  which,  with  Parmenides, 
Plato,  and  Spinoza,  has  exalted  Substance  to  the 
liighest  station.  Parallel  to  this,  a  dynamic 
conception  of  the  problem  led  to  a  more  active 
formulation  of  the  world-course,  and,  with 
Heraclitus,  Aristotle,  and  Leibniz,  it  tended  to 
raise  Causality  to  a  similar  eminence.  In  keeping 
with  this  broad  and  far-reaching  distinction, 
modem  philosophy  has  re-cast  this  difference 
between  the  substantial  and  the  causal  so  that  it 
assumes  the  contrast  of  intellect  and  will.  The 
static  Principle  of  Identity  led  metaphysics  to 
postulate  a  Substance  as  the  true  expression  of 
Being,  and  it  was  urged  accordingly  that  a  thing 
ca.nnot  possess  qualities  tmless  it  exist  as  something 
superior  to  them  ;  while  the  dynamic  principle  felt 
itself  confronted  by  a  series  of  changes  for  which 
a  Suflficient  Cause  must  be  furnished.  Substantial 
intcllcctualism,  as  defended  by  Aquinas,  Descartes, 
Herbart,  and  Lotze,  sought  to  show  how  a  thing 
must  exist  before  it  can  act ;  while,  in  opposition 
to  this  dogmatic  view,  the  causal  voluntarism  of 
Scotus,  Kant,  Schopenhauer,  and  Wundt  found 
the  Being  of  things  to  consist  in  the  active 
principle  which  ruled  their  several  states  of 
change.  Where  the  substantial  view  prevailed, 
it  was  '  No  causality  without  substance ' ;  the 
causalist  retorted,  '  Keine  Substantialitdt  ohne 
Cnnsalitcit'  (Wundt,  Syst.  d.  Philos.  p.  312).  Of 
these  two  schools,  the  static,  substantial,  in- 
tellectual one  is  the  more  orthodox  ;  the  dynamic, 
causal,  voluntaristic  one  is  more  advanced  and 
critical.  The  perpetual  conflict  between  the  two 
may  be  seen  in  Aristotle's  criticism  of  Plato ; 
Scotus's  opposition  to  Aquinas ;  and  Kant's  cri- 
tique of  Leibniz's  dogmatism.  On  the  purely 
formal  side  only  two  views  of  Being  would  thus 
seem  possible. 

On  belialf  of  the  substantial  mew,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Being  has  a  certain  affinity  for  Substance, 
and  is  equally  inclined  towards  the  idea  of 
permanence.  For  this  reason  the  advocate  of  the 
substantial  view  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  a  notion  which  consisted  in  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  what  seemed  obvious.  If  anything  is,  it  must 
be  substantial,  and  that  which  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  change  cannot  be  real.  The  inherent 
weakness  of  this  view  of  Being  became  manifest 
when  the  metaphysics  of  substantialism  endea- 
voured to  relate  the  world  of  concepts  to  the  world 
of  percepts.  Plato's  all-sufficient  idealism  is  at 
variance  with  the  notion  of  creation  developed  in 
the  Timceus.  Medirevalism,  with  its  idea  of  Being 
as  essentia,  could  hardly  advance  beyuml  a  negative 
view  of  reality.  Spinoza  regards  Substance  as 
self-conceived  and  self  dependent,  but  cannot 
justify  the  attributes  which,  with  the  modifica- 
tions, represent  the  actual  world  of  minds  and 
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bodies.  Kant,  who  saw  the  emptiness  of  the  thing 
as  Substance,  placed  reality  beyond  the  realm  of 
knowledge.  Thi;  substantial  view  has  the  weak- 
ness that  its  '  Ueing '  never  reveal.s  its  own  pro- 
perties, and  is  incapable  of  explaining  the  existence 
of  things  in  human  experience.  On  the  psycho- 
logical side,  the  substantial  view  looks  upon  the 
mind  as  something  intellectual.  Since  the  path  to 
the  mind  was  originally  through  cogito,  as  with 
Augustine  and  Descartes,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  soul  should  be  looked  upon  as  something 
intellectual — res  cogitans.  Moreover,  conscious- 
ness seems  ever  to  have  a  cognitive  form,  while 
mentality  itself  seems  hardly  separable  from 
thought.  With  regard  to  the  conscious  content, 
the  richness  and  manifoldness  of  the  cognitive 
orocess  seem  calculated  to  express  the  range  of 
mentality,  while  there  appears  to  be  no  recess  of 
the  mind  which  is  not  accessible  to  self-conscious 
thinking.  This  Cartesian  confidence  has  led 
philo.sophy  to  believe  that  every  act  of  mind  is  an 
operation  of  thought.  Where,  as  a  second  process, 
feeling  enters  in,  its  determining  feature,  as  Herbart 
pointed  out,  is  something  which  by  way  of  arrest 
happens  to  the  idea  ;  so  tnat  feeling  is  a  conscious- 
ness, or  a  co>;nition,  of  our  mental  state.  In  the 
same  way,  volition  is  explained  away  as  a  cogitatio 
volitionis  (Descartes),  while  the  whole  mind  is 
surveyed  in  the  light  of  the  supremacy  or  suffi- 
ciency of  the  intellect. 

The  causal  view  of  Being  is  critical  where  the 
substantial  one  is  constructive  and  dogmatic. 
Accordingly,  it  is  claimed  that  the  mere  existence 
of  Being  explains  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  account  for  action  which  takes  place  in  the 
world.  Where  the  Law  of  Identity  seems  to 
satisfy  the  mind  that  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  as 
'Gold  is  gold,'  the  Law  of  Sufficient  Keason  must 
tttrther  enter  in  to  show  how  a  thing  relates  to  its 
own  qualities,  as  gold  and  its  colour,  its  fusibility, 
its  solubility,  its  value,  etc.  Hence,  in  Logic,  it  is 
said,  'Gold  is  yellow  in  the  light,  fusible  in  the 
fire,  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  valuable  in  the  market,' 
etc.  The  Principle  of  Causality  is  as  efficient  in 
relating  a  thing  to  its  qualities  as  the  notion  of 
Substance  is  in  adjusting  it  to  itself,  and  meta- 
physics since  Kant  has  tried  to  find  not  so  much 
the  thing-in-itself  as  the  thing  in  its  qualities. 
Iron  does  not  exist  apart  from  hardness,  ductility, 
and  other  metallic  properties ;  colour  is  nothing  in 
independence  of  qualities,  from  red  to  violet; 
mind  does  not  exist  except  as  thinking,  feeling, 
willing.  That  which  unites  these  several  states 
in  BO  many  distinct  groups  is  the  Thing,  and  in  the 
inviolable  connexion  among  metallic,  chromatic, 
and  conscious  states  is  found  the  Being  of  metal, 
of  colour,  of  mind.  The  causal  view  of  Being 
relates  a  thing  immanently  to  its  qualities  and 
not  transcendentally  to  its  self,  and  tiius  it  is  in  a 
position  to  explain  the  manifest  fact  of  change 
which  to  substantialism  is  a  paradox.  Since 
Being  does  not  consist  in  one  substance  which  can 
never  abandon  its  ontological  place,  but  is  the 
causal  principle  which  relates  the  various  states  of 
Being  to  one  another,  it  is  conceivable  that,  with- 
in the  circle  of  its  o^vn  qualities,  a  thing  may 
change  from  one  state  to  another,  just  as  colour 
may  be  red  or  blue,  con.sciousness  may  he  thought 
or  volition,  man  may  be  child  or  adult.  In  (ilii.s 
spirit  Lotze,  who  departs  from  the  substantial 
view  without  accepting  the  causal  one,  declares 
that  it  is  the  Thing  that  changes,  not  its  qualities 
{Met.  §§  21,  24).  The  causal  view,  wliirli  p.ays 
attention  to  a  thing's  qualities  and  its  changing 
states,  hopes  to  find  tne  real  as  the  result  of 
causality. 

On  the  psychological  side,  the  causal  view  of 
Being  is  furthered  by  voluntarism.     This  school 


involves  a  larger  view  of  mind  than  that  of  self- 
conscious  thought,  just  as  it  extends  its  borders 
beyond  the  human  to  tlie  animal  mind.  The 
origin  of  mind  seems  more  intelligible  when  inter- 
preted voluntaristically,  for  life  begins  in  action 
rather  than  in  thought  (cf.  Paulsen,  Introd.  to 
Philos.  bk.  i.  ch.  i. )  Further,  the  goal  of  life  appears 
to  be  set  by  practical  interests  rather  than  by  specu- 
lative ideal.s,  and  life  is  realized  in  action  rather 
than  in  thought.  Like  Fichte,  Faust  describes  the 
root  of  life  in  the  will,  and  begins  his  translation  of 
St.  John  by  saying,  '  hn  Anfang  war  die  That. '  In 
addition  to  these  popular  considerations,  voluntar- 
ism is  entitled  to  some  ontological  respect  when  it 
is  observed  how  simple  and  self-evident  volition 
really  is.  Schopenhauer,  who  has  advanced  this 
view  most  vigorously,  affirmed,  'The  will  is 
groundless '  ( Welt  ah  Wille  mid  Vorstellung,  §  20), 
for  which  reason  he  reduced  all  reality  to  it.  In 
this  way,  the  simplicity  of  the  will  aeeras  to 
satisfy  the  philosophical  demand  for  unity  as  the 
essence  of  reality  and  mentality.  On  the  psycho- 
logical side,  Hottding  has  declared,  '  As  Eros  was 
made  one  of  the  oldest  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  youngest  of  the  gods  (as  also  the  child  of 
poverty  and  wealth),  so  the  will  may,  according  to 
the  point  of  view,  be  represented  as  the  most 
primitive  or  as  the  most  complex  and  derivative  of 
mental  products'  (Psych,  ch.  vii.  §  1).  Such  con- 
siderations seem  to  indicate  that  the  will,  while 
not  so  characteristic  as  cognition,  is  possessed  of 
as  much  ontological  significance.  The  substantial 
view  is  a  survival  of  an  antiquity  which  reposed 
in  the  ideas  of  the  plastic  and  intellectual ;  causal 
voluntarism  is  the  typical  modem  view  of  those 
who  are  ICantians  rather  than  Platonists.  The 
causal  view  has  the  advantage  of  explaining  the 
world  of  phenomena  as  seen  in  modern  science,  just 
as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  modem  life-ideal  of 
energism. 

.\.  more  restricted  view  of  Being  is  discussed  in 
connexion  with  monisyn  and  dualism  (qq.v.).  These 
theories  are  one  remove  from  the  central  problem 
of  the  real,  for  they  concern  themselves  with  the 
idea  of  Being  in  its  forms  of  the  mental  and 
material  ;  nevertheless,  modern  philosophy  has 
laid  upon  them  a  certain  amount  of  metaphysical 
responsibility.  In  the  larger  sense,  classic  specula- 
tion was  monistic,  while  Christianity,  with  its 
distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual, 
emphasized     dualism.      But    in    connexion    with 

Shilosophy,  the  i.ssue  was  not  raised  until  the 
awn  of  modernism,  when  Descartes  separated 
mens  from  corpus,  and  distinguished  res  coaitana 
from  res  extensa.  At  a  later  date,  Wolii'  dis- 
tinguished 'monist'  from  'dualist,'  although  at 
an  earlier  period  Thomas  Hyde  had  employed 
'dualism'  to  describe  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
Tlie.se  two  theories  do  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Being,  but  confine  their  attention  to 
the  relation  existing  between  its  two  phases,  mind 
and  matter.  Of  the  two,  dualism  has  the  advan- 
tage on  the  side  of  statement,  when  it  declares 
that  we  are  confronted  by  a  twofold  series  of 
things,  between  which  there  is  a  causal  connexion. 
But,  from  the  standpoint  of  solution,  monism 
seems  to  be  in  the  ascendancy,  inasmuch  .as  it  is 
Inciter  calculated  to  avoid  certain  metaphysical 
pitfalls.  The  devices  of  dualism  appear  at  once 
wlicn  Descartes,  unable  to  justify  the  causal 
connexion  between  mind  and  matter,  attributes 
the  interaction  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity. 
This  precipitated  Occasionalism,  which  looked 
up(m  the  motive  which  arouses  bodily  motion,  as 
well  as  on  the  stimulu.i  which  produces  sensation, 
as  occasional,  but  not  efficient,  causes  of  the 
interaction.  Man  is  innocent  of  it,  as  we  know 
I  from   the    lack  of  causal    consciousness,    argues 
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Geulincx ;  for,  jast  as  Descartes  had  evinced 
Being  by  his  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  so  the  want  of 
causal  efficiency  appears  in  a  Nescio,  ergo  non 
facio  (K.  Fischer,  Descartes  and  his  School,  tr. 
Gordy,  p.  532  note).  Malebranche  accounted  for 
the  connexion  between  stimulus  and  sensation  by 
leclarinc,  '  Nous  voyons  toutes  choses  en  Dieu ' 
(Recherches  de  la  v(rit6,  p.  378).  Leibniz  sought 
'-o  explain  apparent  interaction  by  means  of  a 
pre-established  harmony,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  pliases  of  mind  and  body  corresponded, 
like  the  dials  of  two  mutually  adjusted,  but  dis- 
connected, clocks  (New  System,  1695)— an  analogy 
which  Geulincx  before  him  had  employed  [Ethica, 
p.  124  note).  That  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
dualistic  interaction  between  the  mental  and  cor- 
poreal phases  of  Being  is,  first,  causality  which, 
as  a  category,  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  physical 
world.  At  the  same  time,  the  scepticism  of  Hume, 
the  criticism  of  Kant,  and  the  realism  of  Lotze 
tend  to  make  all  interaction  between  things  im- 
possible, just  as  they  leave  the  way  open  to  a  view 
of  causa  tmmancns,  as  a  result  of  which  all  things, 
material  and  mental  alike,  interact  by  virtue  of 
their  participation  in  the  one  real  Being  who  is  the 
World-Ground.  A  second  difficulty  appears  in 
the  form  of  the  conservation  of  energy  which,  as 
a  physical  theory,  can  suffer  no  addition  to  or 
subtraction  from  the  given  amount  of  energy  in 
nature.  Certain  curious  devices  to  surmount  this 
difficulty  are  summed  up  by  NavUle  {La  Liberty  et 
le  diterminisme ,  1890). 

Monism,  which  advances  a  theory  of  psycho- 
physical parallelism  between  the  mental  and 
material  phases  of  Being,  tends  to  do  away  with 
the  sharp  ditt'erence  between  mind  and  body. 
Spinoza,  who  founded  monism,  makes  interaction 
unnecessary  by  assuming,  '  ordo  et  connexio  rerum 
idem  est  atque  ordo  et  connexio  idearum '  (Ethica, 
lib.  ii.  prop.  vii.).  The  whole  problem,  which 
lapsed  for  a  century  between  Leibniz  and  the  new 
psychology,  is  taken  up  in  a  Spinozistic  fashion  by 
Hoffding,  who  declares  that  '  both  the  parallelism 
and  the  proportionality  between  the  activity  of 
consciousness  and  cerebral  activity  point  to  an 
identity  at  bottom.  The  difference  which  remains 
in  spite  of  points  of  agreement  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  one  and  the  same  principle  has  found 
expression  in  a  double  form '  (Psych,  ii.  8).  But  the 
/nonist  of  to-day,  who  hesitates  to  characterize 
this  tertiary  principle  which  embraces  mind  and 
body,  lapses  from  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  into 
an  agnosticism  of  his  own.  The  statement  of 
monism  is  unsatisfactory  in  still  other  ivays.  On 
the  logical  side,  the  Law  of  Identity  prevents  our 
Baying  '  Mens  est  corpus,'  and  it  is  towards  such 
an  identification  that  the  monist  constantly  tends. 
Secondly,  monism  is  confronted  by  an  empirical 
challenge,  when  it  seeks  to  treat  mind  and  body 
as  though  they  were  not  dissimilar.  Both  monism 
and  dualism  are  shortsighted  in  regarding  mind 
and  body  as  though  they  were  parallel  phases  of 
Being  which  meet  upon  the  same  plane ;  a  more 
satisfactory  view  escapes  the  dilemmas  of  the 
problem  by  relegating  the  body  to  a  place  lower 
than  the  ontological  position  of  the  mind,  as  is 
done  by  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer. 

The  result  of  this  survey  of  Being  as  an  on- 
tological problem  has  been  to  show  how  a  static, 
substantial,  and  monistic  conception  of  Being  was 
elaborated  by  the  intellectuahsm  of  antiquity ; 
while  a  dynamic,  causal,  and  dualistic  notion  was 
the  product  of  voluntaristic  modernity.  In 
general,  it  appears  that  Being,  which  does  not 
consist  of  any  particular  thing,  is  best  understood 
in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  order,  which  with 
the  ancients  was  /c6ff/toi,  with  moderns  natura. 
To  be  thus  means  to  have  position  in  the  one  world- 


order,  so  that  a  thing  receives  reality,  not  by 
partaking  of  a  certain  imaginary  world-stuff,  but 
by  participating  in  the  world-order.  A  critical 
doctrine  of  Being  >vill  not  find  it  necessary  to 
assume  a  negative  attitude  towards  phenomena 
which  were  prized  by  the  ancients  because  of  their 
{esthetic  fitness,  by  moderns  on  account  of  their 
scientific  significance.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  un- 
wise to  repose  all  faith  in  noumena,  as  though  tha 
world  were  one  of  mere  things  and  contained  no 
persons.  In  the  totality  of  the  world  of  Being, 
phenomena,  noumena,  and  pneumata  have  their 
place,  and  a  theory  of  reality  is  compelled  to 
examine  the  phenomena  of  inner  as  well  as  of 
outer  experience.  A  total  view  of  Being  thus 
includes  humanity  and  nature,  just  as  it  is  made 
up  of  the  world  of  persons  and  the  world  of 
things. 

LiTERATURB. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  article, 
special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  following : — Bowne, 
Metaphysics,  New  York,  1882;  Bradley,  Appearance  and 
Reality,  LfOndou,  1893  ;  Eucken,  Die  Einheil  des  GeiMeakberu, 
Leipzig,  18S8 ;  FuUerton,  Metaphysics,  New  York,  1904; 
Lotze,  Metaphysics,  tr.  Bosanquet,  London,  1887 ;  Ormond, 
Coiicfpts  of  Philosophy,  New  York,  1906 ;  Paulsen,  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy,  tr.  Thilly,  New  York,  1896  ;  Wundt,  System 
der  Philosophie,  Leipzig,  1889. 

Charles  Gbay  Shaw. 
BEL.— See  Baal. 

BELIAL,  BELIAR. — These  two  names,  as 
will  be  sho-\vn  below,  are  but  different  forms  of 
the  same  word.  Belial  is  the  older ;  Beliar  is  a 
modification,  of  it. 

I  Belial.  —  In  the  AV  Belial  was  usually 
rendered  as  a  proper  name,  as,  e.g.,  'daughter  of 
Belial'  (1  S  1");  but  RV  usually  translates  such 
phrases  as  though  Belial  were  an  adjective.  Thus 
'  daughter  of  Belial '  becomes  in  KVm  '  wicked 
woman.' 

Belial  occurs  in  the  earliest  strata  of  the  narra- 
tives of  Judges  and  Samuel,  in  writing  that  is 
coeval  with  the  J  document,  if  not  a  part  of  it. 
From  this  time  on,  the  word  is  used  in  prose 
narratives  and  late  poetry  as  a  genitive  descriptive 
of  certain  classes  of  people.  Thus  we  find  '  man 
(or  men)  of  Belial'  (1  S  25»  30^^,  2  S  16'  20',  Pr 
6>2);  '.son  (or  sons)  of  Belial'  (Dt  13",  Jg  19»» 
20",  1  S  21'^  10"  25",  2  S  23«,  1  K  2I"'-  ",  2  Ch  13') ; 
'daughter  of  Belial'  (1  S  P«) ;  'person  of  Belial' 
(Pr  6'=) ;  '  witness  of  Belial '  (Pr  19^) ;  '  counsellor 
of  Belial'  (Nah  1"  [AV,  '  a  wicked  counsellor']); 
'thing  of  Belial'  (Dt  15»  [KV  'base  thought'],  Ps 
41"  (8)  [RV  'an  evil  disease']  101»  [RV,  'base 
thing']).  In  but  two  instances  in  the  OT  is  it 
used  differently:  in  Ps  18»- »(*•»)  (=2  S  22»)  the 
'  wadys  of  Belial '  (Sy'^n  •'jn:)  are  made  synonymous 
with  the  'cords  of  death,'  'cords  of  Sheol,'  and 
'  snares  of  death,'  as  though  Belial,  like  Sheol,  were 
a  proper  name  for  the  under  world.  Again,  in  Nah 
2'  (l'°)  Belial  is  used  as  a  name  for  a  great  evil 
power.     RV  translates  it  here  '  the  wicked  one.' 

There  are,  then,  three  uses  of  the  word  in  the 
OT :  (1)  as  a  genitive,  designating  a  worthless, 
wicked,  or  disagreeable  person  or  thing ;  (2)  the 
under  world  ;  and  (3)  a  great  wicked  power.*  Of 
these  uses,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  common, 
there  being  but  one  example  each  of  the  second 
and  third. 

The  etymology  of  Belial  has  long  puzzled  interpreters.  It 
ia  explained  in  the  Talmud  (Sanhedrin,  1116)  aa  from  '73 
(=' without')  and  SiV  (  =  'yoke ')— an  explanation  which  Ruhl 
echoes  (see  Bashi  on  Dt  13").  OhejTie  (lots,  dt.)  regards  it  as 
from  nSy  'Si  (  =  'one  may  not  ascend').  He  compares  the 
Babylonian  matu  la  tarat,  the  'land  without  return,*  and  be- 
lieves the  word  to  designate  '  the  depth  which  lets  no  man 
return,'  and  so  'the  watery  abyss.'  These  two  are  not  quite 
synonymous  in  Semitic  thought.    The  'land  without  return* 

•  Cheyne,  Expositor,  1896, 436-439,  held  the  three  uses  to  mean : 
(1)  '  subterranean  waters ' ;  (2)  '  hopeless  ruin  * ;  and  (3)  '  worth- 
less scoundrel ' ;  butthis  classification  does  not  seem  so  aociirate. 
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wooM  mlt  the  mtanlng  Id  Pi  18»  (  =  8  8  22»)  only.  Oarrle 
(Hastings'  DB,  t.v.)  thi»k«  bz  may  be  (or  Sya.  and  7j;'  philo- 
lopically  changed  from  ii'\  the  whole  meaning  'lord  o(  the 
forest ' — an  etymoloj^y  which,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  can  see, 
has  nothing  to  ccimiiuinl  it.  llominel  (KxpT  viii.  472)  regards 
it  as  a  truiisliteruvii.il  ol  the  Babylonian  Belili,  with  which 
Cheyne  had  previously  coni|iared  it — tt  deity  worshipped  in 
early  times  who  afterwards  made  a  journev  to  the  lower  world 
(cf.  Jastrow.  Rfl.  of  Bab.  and  Ass.  pp.  417,  676,  688,  689,  and 
693X  Baudissin  (,ExpT  ix.  40  £t.)  and  Oxford  Ueb.  Lexicon 
(p.  116a)  hold  to  the  etymology  Sv  ''?3  - '  without  worth.'  7y' 
\a  a  good  Hebrew  root  used  only  In  the  Hiph.  in  the  sense  of 
'avail'  'prolit.'  This  etymology  suit*  the  great  majority  of  OT 
passages.  Baudissin  re^'ards  the  meaning  '  wickedness '  as  late. 
Moore  remarks  ('Judges'  [W^\  in  Inter.  Cril.  Com.)  that  the 
•tynaology  iB  dubious. 

Thi8  must  be  said  of  the  comparison  of  Belial 
with  Belili :  Belial  is  clearly  a  designation  of  Sheol 
in  Pa  18",  while  at  tlie  end  of  the  Babylonian 
poem  called  '  Ishtar's  Descent,'  Belili  is  a  sister  of 
Tammuz,  whose  lover  Ishtar  resctued  him  from  the 
under  world.  If  Ps  18  contains  an  early  sub- 
stratum, or  if  we  may  look  to  poetry,  even  when 
late,  to  preserve  archaic  usage,  we  might  regard 
Belial  as  originally  a  name  for  Sheol.  Since  the 
shades  were  unsubstantial  beings,  Belial  as  a 
qualitative  genitive  might  easily  come  to  signify 
'worthless,'  'disagreeable,'  then  'wicked.'  Its 
application  to  the  arch-enemy  in  Nahum  would 
also  be  natural.  Briggs  ('  Psalms,'  in  ICC.  i.  142, 
152)  regards  'worthless'  as  the  original  meaning, 
and  the  application  to  Sheol  as  the  derived  signifi- 
cance.    Its  real  origin  is,  however,  still  obscure. 

2.  Beliar. — Beliar  is  a  later  form  of  Belial,  the 
final  liquid  I  having  been  changed  into  its  kindred 
liquid  r  in  accordance  with  a  phonetic  law  common 
to  many  languages.  The  earliest  occurrence  of 
this  form  of  the  name  is  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
ii.  167  and  iii.  63  and  72.*  In  the  former  of  these 
passages  Beliar  is  the  great  evil  power  of  the 
world,  or  Antichrist ;  in  the  latter,  he  is  represented 
as  an  emissary  proceeding  from  Rome.  In  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  Beliar  f  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  passages  :  l*  »  2*  3"-  '•  P-  *■  '«•  "  5'-  ♦• '». 
He  is  invariably  regarded  as  the  Antichrist,  or 
great  king  of  this  world  who  has  ruled  it  since  it 
came  into  being.  In  this  character  he  practically 
takes  the  place  of  Satan  ;  king  Manasseh  is,  for 
example,  said  (2^)  to  have  '  turned  in  his  heart 
to  serve  Beliar.'  In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  considerable  light  is  shed  on  the  con- 
ceptions of  Beliar  then  current.  He  is  the  source 
of  impurity ;  he  sends  evil  spirits  against  men  ; 
but  he  cannot  overcome  a  chaste  man  (Reuben,  2, 
4,  and  6).  His  works  are  to  God's  law  as  darkness 
to  liplit,  but  the  Messiah  will  bind  him  (Levi,  18 
and  19).  He  is  the  source  of  lying,  but  he  flees 
from  the  man  who  avoids  wrath  and  lies,  and  the 
Messiali  will  wrest  from  him  his  captives  (Daniel,  5). 
The  conception  of  Beliar  in  this  apocryphal 
literature  is  identical  with  that  of  2  Co  6'*,  where, 
according  to  the  best  attested  reading,  Paul  asks : 
'  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  lieliar  ?  '—Beliar 
being  evidently  equivalent  to  Satan,  or  Antichrist. 
The  character  of  Beliar  as  Antichrist  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  personification  of  Belial  in  Nah 
.    l'»(2'). 

LiTBRATORS.— BxpT  vUl.  (1897)  423,472,  Ix.  40ff. ;  Boasset, 
Antichrist  Lfncnd,  1896,  pp.  26.  171,  172:  Charles,  Atctnsion 
of  Isaiah,  Iftbo,  p.  7;  Kautzsch,  Ajiokryphen,  1900,  Ii.  461; 
Garvie,  in  Hastings'  DB  i.  2681. ;  Cheyne,  EBi,  col.  626-627  ; 
KohJer,  v'i;  ii.  668.  GeORGK  A.   BARTON. 

BELI EF.— I.  Definition.—'  Belief '  is  the  mental 
state  of  assurance  or  conviction,  the  attitude  of  a 
mind  towards  its  own  oxpoiiences  in  which  it 
accepts  and  cnilorses  them  as  referring  to  reality, 
as  having  real   significance  or  value.     In  taking 

*  The  variant  Bellas  arose  from  the  naturalizing  of  tbt  word 
u  a  Greek  noun. 

*  The  Ethiopic  form.  Serial,  is  a  corruption. 


orer  the  term  from  popular  terminology,  Psycho- 
logy has  had  to  encounter  the  difficulties  usually 
involved  in  such  transference.     The  vagueness  and 
consequent    ambiguity  of  a    term    as    popularly 
employed  tend  to  cling  to  it  wlien  it  pas.ses  into 
the   hands  of  the  scientist,  and  it  is  only  after 
considerable    controversy    that    its     connotation 
settles  down   into  the  definite  and  stable  form 
necessary  for  scientific  purposes.     This  has  been 
the    case    with    the    term    'belief.'     By    certain 
writers,  e.g.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  '  belief '  has  been 
employed  to  denote  a  state  of  mind  specifically 
difi'ering  from  that  to  which  the  name  '  knowledge ' 
is  given,  namely,  that  state  in  which  we  accept  aa 
true  a  proposition  for  which  rational  grounds  are 
not    forthcoming.     According    to    Hamilton,    we 
believe  first  principles  or  axioms,  we  know  what- 
ever is  logically  deduced  from  such.     James  Mill, 
on   the  other  hand,   assigns  the  name   to  every 
species  of  assurance  and  conviction,  the  assurance 
of  what  is  before  our  eyes  as  of  that  which  we 
only  remember  or  expect ;  of  what  we  know  by 
direct  perception,  as  well  as  of  what  we  accept  on 
the  evidence  of   testimony  or  of  reasoning.     To 
this  Bain  and  others  liave  objected  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  present  reality,  belief  has  no  place  ;  it 
can  be  introduced  only  by  a  fiction  or  figure.     The 
believing  state  relates  to  representative    not   to 
presentative  experiences.     The  judgment   '  I   see 
the  sun'  is  full  fruition,  the  judgment  'I  can  see 
the  sun  by  going  out  of  doors '  atibrds  scope  for 
belief  or  disbelief.     All  these  difi'ering  views  could 
no  doubt  be  supported  and  illustrated  by  reference 
to   popular  usage.     But,   as  J.   S.   Mill  properly 
pointed  out,   the  strife  between  philosophers  'is 
not  likely  to  terminate  until  they  perceive  that 
the  real  question  is,  not  what  the  distinction  is, 
but  what  it   shall    be ;   what  one  aniong  several 
differences  already  known  and  recognized  the  word 
shall  be  employed  to  denote '  (Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,    1872,    p.  78  n.). 
The  contribution  of  Brentano  has  assisted  materi- 
ally towards  this  desired  end.     By  his  anal3-sis  of 
judgment  (Urthcil)   he   has   been   largely  instru- 
mental in  giving  to  the  concept  of  belief  definifce- 
ness  and  fixity  of  meaning— logical  connotation  in 
short.     'Judgment,'    as    regarded    by    Brentano 
(Psychologic,  p.   266  ff.),    is  the  attitude  of   mind 
assumed  towards  suggested  fact,  either  by  affirma- 
tion or  denial.     It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
mere   thinking   of,  the  simple  awareness  of,  the 
suggestion  ;  iiiasmucli  as  in  the  act  of  judgment 
there  goes  with  the  presented  suggestion  acceptance 
or  rejection  on   the   part  of  the   subject.     Stout 
calls   this   state  '  the   Yea-No  consciousness,'  and 
proposes   to  use   the   two  terms  'judgment'  and 
'  belief '  as  equivalent.     There  are  methodological 
objections  to  this,  but  the  suggestion  is  neverthe- 
less significant.     It  \s   more   accurate  to  say,  as 
Baldwin  does,  that  belief  is  the  subjective  side  of 
judgment.    This  statement  represents  what  may 
be  called  the  prevalent  view  among  present-day 
psychologists.     In    the    act   of    belief,    then,   the 
individual    conscious    subject    orientates    himself 
towards  reality  in  one  of  two  ways.     Either  he 
accepts  the  suggestion  as  applying  to,  as  qualify- 
ing, reality  ;  or  he  refuses  it,  puts  it  away  from 
him.     This  latter  aspect  of  the  act  it  is  customary 
to  call  'disbelief.'    But,  as  is  now  generally  re- 
cognized, disbelief  is  a  kind  of  belief  which,  with 
reference   to   the    particular  suggestion,   takes  a 
negative  form.     It,   as  much   as  the   affirmative 
form,  entails  a  given  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  towards  the  real.     The  opposite  of  belief 
is  not  disbelief  but  doubt. 

(1)  Psychological  character.— When  we  directly 
inspect  or  introspect  this  state  of  consciousness, 
we  find  that  it  possesses  a  character  akin  to  that 
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of  an  emotional  experience.  There  is  a  pleasurable 
sense  or  feeling  of  repose,  of  inward  stability, 
such  as  comes  n'om  the  resolution  of  difficulties, 
the  demolition  of  obstacles,  the  harmonizing  of 
conflicting  elements.  Bagehot  has  called  belief 
the  emotion  of  conviction.  From  this  point  of 
view,  belief  may  be  regarded  as  a  primary 
psychical  experience,  a  state  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  factors  more  fundamental  than  itself. 
It  is  contributed  to  and  determined  by  variotis 
psychical  factors,  but  in  itself  it  is  distinctive, 
unique,  and  unmistakable.  It  is  easily  distinguish- 
able from  doubt,  which,  in  itself  and  apart  from 
supporting  beliefs,  is  a  disagreeable  experience, 
involving  a  sense  of  suspense  and  strain,  of  in- 
stability and  bafflement — a  state  which  the  subject 
normally  strives  to  transcend. 

(2)  Belief  and  the  feeling  of  reality. — Belief 
ought  to  be,  but  is  not  always,  distinguished  from 
another  modification  of  consciousness,  namely,  the 
feelin"  of  reality,  or  '  reality  feeling,'  as  it  is  termed 
by  Baldwin,  to  whom  the  distinction  is  due.  This  is 
also  a  primitive  and  unanalyzable  mode  of  conscious 
experience.  It  accompanies  simple  sense-presenta- 
tions— a  colour,  a  tone,  a  smell,  etc.  ;  these  are 
'just  there,'  coming  to  us  with  a  vividness  and 
indubitability  which  put  all  considerations  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  out  of  the  question.  There 
is  no  thought  of  competing  or  conflicting  alter- 
natives ;  each  experience  exists,  so  to  speak, 
absolutely  in  its  own  moment  and  in  its  own  right. 
To  give  this  state  the  name  of  primitive  credulity, 
as  Bain  does,  is  to  identify  ditl'erent  experiences. 
The  'reality  feeling'  state,  no  doubt,  furnishes 
the  stuff  out  of  which  judgments  are  formed,  but 
as  such  it  has  not  arrived  at  that  stage.  Judgment 
involves  selection,  the  definite  choice  of  '  this ' 
from  '  other '  irrelevant  or  conflicting  so-called 
facts ;  and  belief,  in  this  regard  as  the  subjective 
side  of  judgment,  may  be  called  a  state  of  resolved 
doubt.  Now,  in  the.' reality  feeling'  state  doubt 
cannot  appear. 

(3)  Belief  and  apprehension. — It  is  worth  while 
also  to  insist  further  on  the  distinction  men- 
tioned above  between  belief  and  the  mere  presence 
of  an  idea  or  complex  of  ideas,  or,  as  Brentano 
would  say,  between  '  judgment '  and  '  apprehen- 
sion.' The  distinction  is  between  thinking  of 
something  and  accepting  that  thought  as  apply- 
ing to  reality.  It  is  possible  to  entertain  an  idea, 
to  give  it  for  a  time  mental  hospitality,  without 
coming  to  the  point  of  definitely  assenting  to  it  or 
definitely  refusing  to  assent  to  it.  We  may  think, 
e.g.,  of  Macbeth  or  Bluebeard,  without  necessarily 
involving  ourselves,  at  the  time  of  thinking,  in  the 
aflfirmation  or  denial  of  the  existence  of  these 
personages.  The  non-scientific  person  may  receive 
statements  as  to  the  speed  of  light  or  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  feel  no  obligation 
to  pass  a  judgment  on  their  truth  or  falsity.  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  as  Stout  has  pointed  out,  that  '  the 
existence  of  an  object  means  for  us  that  ...  it 
forms  a  determination  or  qualification  of  reality  in 
general.  Unless  the  thought  of  this  reality,  how- 
ever vague  it  may  be,  is  at  the  same  time  an  affir- 
mation of  it,  no  specific  thought  of  a  specific  object 
is  possible'  (Analytic  Psychology,  i.  112).  But  this 
remark  affects  the  case  only  in  the  event  of  the 
distinction  between  mere  apprehension  and  belief 
being  drawn  so  that  the  latter  falls  out  of  cognitive 
consciousness  entirely.  It  is  a  relative  distinction, 
in  the  sense  that  both  members  of  it  must  be 
regarded  as  aspects  of  the  cognitive  act.  But,  as 
Stout  himself  allows,  it  is  ultimate  from  the  point 
of  view  of  analysis,  and  is  a  distinction  well  worthy 
of  being  borne  in  mind. 

(4)  Belief  and  knowledge. — It  is  customary  to 
distinguish  '  belief '  from  '  knowledge,'  and  some 


philosophical  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  have  drawn 
a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  There 
is,  on  epistemological  grounds,  nndoubtedly 
warrant  for  the  distinction.  But  this  must  not 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  knowledge  is  intrin- 
sically different  from  belief  when  these  two  are 
considered  psychologically.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  may  rather  say  tnat  knowledge  is  belief 
at  its  highest  power. 

'  To  know '  is  to  have  the  completest  assurance,  to 
recomize  that  which  is  '  known '  as  definitely  and 
firmly  fixed  within  a  system  of  fact.  We  can 
assign  the  ground  for  it,  i.e.,  we  can  show  how  it 
is  related  to  and  consists  with  the  other  elements 
of  the  system.  We  hold  it  fast.  The  high  degree 
of  assurance  here  leads  to  wrong  distinctions  as 
in  'I  do  not  believe,  I  know.'  The  correct,  if 
pedantic,  statement  in  such  a  case  would  be,  '  I 
know  and  therefore  I  believe.'  'Knowledge' 
refei-s  to  the  objective  grounds  on  which  the 
subjective  assurance  (belief)  rests.  It  is  clear, 
however,  at  the  same  time  that  the  two  states  are 
not  conterminous.  While  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
to  a  knowledge-state  which  is  not  also  a  belief- 
state,  it  is,  of  course,  manifest  that  not  every  case 
of  belief  is  a  case  of  knowledge.  Thus,  truly 
enough,  knowledge  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
species  of  the  genus  belief.  Beliefs  are  judged  to 
be  either  true  or  false.  This  in  itself  indicates 
the  wider  denotation  of  the  term  as  compared  with 
'  knowledge.'  Here  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
remark  tliat  the  passing  of  such  judgments  involves 
reference  to  criteria  which  are  beyond  the  purview 
of  psychology.  Beliefs,  '  false '  aa  well  as  '  true,' 
are  facts  of  mental  experience,  and  from  the  psy- 
chologist's point  of  view  both  are  of  equal  interest 
and  worth.  The  question  for  him  is  not  how  they 
come  to  be  valued  as  true  or  false,  but  how  they 
come  to  be  beliefs — this  special  kind  of  mental 
existent.  The  justification  or  condemnation  of  a 
belief  is  a  logical  or  epistemological  task.  The 
explanation  of  this  belief  is  another  matter. 
Belief  does  not  inevitably  wait  upon  knowledge ; 
it  is  not  always  ratification  of  a  clear  insight  into 
the  truth  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  belief  as  a 
rule  is  antecedent  to  knowledge  ;  proof  is  an  after- 
thought. It  is  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  rational  grounds  of  a  belief,  in  the  attempt  to 
explain  it ;  the  causes  which  bring  it  about,  the 
sources  from  which  it  derives  its  vitality,  are  to  be 
sought  not  merely  in  the  region  of  the  logical 
understanding. 

2.  Factors  in  Belief. — (1)  The  cognitive  factor. — 
Undoubtedly  belief  must  be  in  relation  to  some 
mode  of  cognitive  consciousness :  a  sense-percept, 
a  memory-image,  an  idea  or  train  or  complex  of 
ideas.  These  furnish  the  immediate  points  of 
reference  for  any  belief.  The  question  remains 
as  to  how  far  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  effective 
causes,  the  important  and  central  determining 
factors,  in  any  given  case  of  belief.  To  put  it 
othenvise,  are  we  to  consider  the  development  of 
belief  to  be  governed  by  purely  cognitive  or  in- 
tellectual conditions? 

James  Mill,  following  Hume,  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  those  who  have  a  bias  towards  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  H.  Spencer 
and  Bain  (in  the  amended  version  of  his  view  on  this 
subject)  follow  suit.  Hume,  who  speaks  (Inquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  §  v.  pt.  ii.  1) 
of  belief  as  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm, 
steady  conception  of  an  object  than  that  which  the 
imagination  alone  is  ever  likelv  to  attain,  seeks  to 
show  that  the  superiority  of  belief  in  these  regards 
arises  from  a  customary  conjunction  of  the  object 
with  something  present  to  the  memory  or  sense. 
James  Mill  devotes  his  elaborate  and  suggestive 
chapter  on '  Belief '  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Phenomtita 
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of  the  Human  Mind  to  the  working  out  of  Hume's 
hint  and  to  attemptinK  to  trace  all  forma  of  belief 
to  the  'grand  comprehensive  law  of  association.' 
No  instance  can  be  adduced,  he  boldly  says  (op. 
cit.  p.  367),  in  which  anything  besides  an  indis- 
■oluole  association  can  be  sliown  in  belief.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  belief  that  we  see  extension  and 
figure  as  well  as  colour,  is  referred  to  the  almost 
invariable  and  constant  conjunction  of  our  visual, 
tactile,  and  muscular  sensations.  So  that,  when 
we  have  the  sensation  of  colour,  we  cannot  avoid 
having  the  ideas  of  extension  and  figure  along  with 
it.  Tliere  is  a  certain  inner  incoherence  in  this 
doctrine,  as  has,  indeed,  been  pointed  out  by  J.  S. 
Mill.  The  elder  Mill,  in  introducing  the  illustra- 
tions here  quoted,  states  that  in  these  cases  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  we  receive  no  sensation 
but  that  of  modification  of  light.  This  at  once 
brings  the  doctrine  of  indissoluble  association  into 
question,  because  we  have  here  a  case  (one  of 
many)  in  which  such  an  association  does  not  lead 
to  belief.  For,  those  who  are  interested  in  these 
matters,  and  who  follow  in  Mill's  track,  do  not 
believe  that  they  see  extension  and  figure,  or  they 
declare  that  they  entertain  this  belief  only  at 
times  when  they  are  oft'  their  guard.  There  are 
thus  two  confiicting  attitudes  possible  with  regard 
to  the  same  fact,  and  there  clearly  must  be  in  at 
least  one  of  the  two  cases  a  determining  factor 
other  than  sissociation.  Association  cannot  be 
made  the  key-word  with  regard  to  belief  any  more 
than  it  can  with  regard  to  knowledge.  It  should, 
nevertheless,  be  recognized  here  that  the  operation 
of  association  has  undoubtedly  an  influence  on 
many  beliefs.  It  appears,  however,  that  associa- 
tion is  effective  not  so  much  as  a  factor  in  setting 
up  the  belief  as  in  conserving  and  supporting  it 
once  it  is  set  up.  This  is  hinted  at  by  Hume  (op. 
cit.  §  V.  pt.  ii.).  When  H.  Spencer  tries  to  show 
that  association  is  the  central  principle,  the 
ultimate  mental  uniformity  here,  he  is  not  success- 
ful. It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  if  certain  states  of 
consciousness  absolutely  cohere  in  certain  ways,  we 
are  obliged  to  think  them  in  those  ways.  But  this 
proves  nothing ;  it  would  be  equally  true  and 
equally  unedifying  to  state  that,  if  we  are  obliged 
to  think  certain  facts  in  certain  ways,  then  they 
must  absolutely  cohere  in  consciousness  in  these 
ways.  We  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  belief  by 
the  mechanical  formula  'indissoluble  connexion.' 
To  complain,  as  J.  S.  Mill  has  done,  that  it  leaves 
no  distinction  between  the  belief  of  the  wise  and 
the  belief  of  fools,  is  beside  the  mark,  because  it 
introduces  an  epistemological  point.  But  the 
complaint  indicates  a  point  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connexion,  namely,  that  a  belief  rooted  in  and 
supported  by  an  association  and  widely  held  may 
be  refused  and  contradicted  by  a  few  who  have 
'  thought  more'  about  the  facts  in  question.  And, 
as  more  and  more  people  are  induced  to  think  with 
or  after  the  pioneers,  the  new  belief  begins  to  over- 
top the  old  and  finally  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
obscures  it.  The  familiar  case  of  the  belief  that 
the  sun  moves  round  the  earth  illustrates  this 
point.  To  say  that  the  new  belief  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun  is  due  to  a  counter-association 
is  to  play  with  words.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  relation  has  come  to  be  seen  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  whole  system  of  ideas  with  reference  to 
the  physical  universe.  And  it  is  here  that  we  come 
upon  the  most  important  condition  of  belief  so  far 
as  cognitive  factors  are  concerned.  The  perception 
of  a  given  element  of  experience  as  fitting  into  and 
harmonizing  with  the  rest  of  experience,  in  so  far 
as  this  has  been  thought  by  ns,  gives  it  an  irre- 
sistible claim  upon  our  acceptance.  The  require- 
ment of  system,  of  ordered  connexion,  is  the 
profoundest  need  of  the  intellect,  and  according  as 


this  need  is  met  will  belief  be  induced.  Belief 
determined  on  such  grounds  is  equivalent  to  know- 
ledge, and  the  further  discussion  of  the  conditions 
here  would  lead  us  into  the  heart  of  the  problems 
of  the  theory  of  knowledge.     See  Epistkmolooy. 

(2)  The  emotional  factor. — It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  human 
beliefs  do  not  always  rest  upon  such  grounds.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  find  beliet  determined  by  other 
considerations  than  reference  to  systematic  con- 
nexion. It  has  been  widely  recognized  that 
emotional  elements  appear  as  factors  in  the  incite- 
ment and  sustenance  of  beliefs.  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  state  of  belief  has  in  itself  a  certain 
emotional  colouring.  Thus  Hume  says  that  '  the 
difference  between  fiction  and  belief  lies  in  some 
sentiment  or  feeling  which  is  annexed  to  the  latter, 
not  to  the  former'  [op.  cit.  §  v.  pt.  ii.).  But  it  is 
not  as  an  aspect  of  the  resultant  that  feeling  is 
here  to  be  considered,  but  rather  as  a  determinant  of 
the  process  leading  to  that  result.  The  prevailing 
emotional  disposition,  the  mood  of  an  hour  or  of 
an  epoch  in  life,  wUl  materially  influence  the 
beliefs  of  the  individual.  Such  influences  act 
mediately.  Religious  fervour,  social  enthusiasm, 
love,  anger,  e.g.,  predispose  the  subject  to  select 
and  to  accept  those  ideas  which  harmonize  with 
and  noiirish  the  disposition  or  mood.  In  the  most 
general  aspect  of  this  consideration  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  sanguine,  youthful  period  of  life, 
when  vitality  is  \i\'^\\,  belief  as  a  rule  flourishes 
more  abundantly  than  in  the  colder  and  more 
discriminating  period  of  advanced  years.  Again, 
as  James  has  pointed  out,  theories  of  a  pessimistic 
type,  which  tend  to  darken  and  chill  the  life  of 
feeling,  are  not  readily  or  widely  believed,  even 
though  they  may  appear  satisfactory  to  the  under- 
standing. They  meet  with  an  inarticulate,  but 
none  the  less  stubborn,  opposition  in  the  region  of 
the  emotions.  They  run  counter  to  the  average 
mood  of  humanity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  harmony 
of  a  particular  belief  with  the  emotional  mood  in- 
tensifies and  enriches  the  feeling  with  which  the 
idea  is  suffused  ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  decay 
of  a  particular  mood,  related  beliefs  suffer  proi)or- 
tionally.  With  the  dwindling  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, when  '  love  grows  cold,  belief  in  the  objects 
round  which  these  feelings  cluster  becomes  more 
feeble,  a  tendency  to  criticism,  undreamt  of  in  the 
intenser  emotional  hours,  makes  its  appearance,  and 
the  beliefs  readily  disintegrate.  Bain,  in  suggest- 
ing that  the  saying  of  .luieiny  Taylor,  '  Believe  and 
you  shall  love,'  should  more  fitly  read,  'Love  and 
you  shall  believe,'  has,  at  any  rate,  recognized  the 
efficiency  of  the  emotional  factor  in  belief.  We 
believe  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the  head. 
The  search  for  truth  itself  is  supjiorted  by  its 
emotional  coefficient — love  of  trutli — which,  as 
has  been  wittily  said,  is  often  utilized  in  order  to 
prove  that  that  which  we  love  is  true. 

(3)  T/ie  conative  factor. — In  the  volitional  or 
active  aspect  of  conscious  experience  we  find 
an  even  more  important  determinant  of  belief. 
This  is  not  correctly  sei>arable  from  the  foregoing. 
The  various  factors  will  be  found  together,  in 
varying  measure,  in  any  act  of  belief ;  but,  for 
purposes  of  clear  exposition,  the  conative  factor 
can  bo  treated  as  though  it  were  separate.  At 
first  sight  Nolition  seems  to  have  little,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  belief.  It  has  been  widely  recognized 
since  Hume  that  there  is  a  certain  cocrciveness  in 
belief  ;  it  '  depends,'  he  saj's,  '  not  on  the  will,  nor 
can  be  commanded  at  pleasure'  [op.  cit.  §  v.  pt.  ii.). 
The  experience  of  being  '  compelled  to  assent '  to  a 
proposition  is  fainiliar  to  most  people.  It  is  certain 
that  belief  cannot  be  comni.anded  at  pleasure,  th.at 
it  cannot  he  brought  forth  by  a  simple  fiat  of  will, 
in  that  abstract  sense  of  will.     It  is  neverthelesa 
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true  that  will  plays  a  leading  rOle  in  the  constitn- 
tion  of  our  belief.  So  impressed  by  tliis  was  Bain, 
that  in  hia  main  treatment  of  this  phenomenon 
{Emotions  and  U^iW,  p.  371  flf.)  he  maintains  that 
belief  is  a  growth  or  development  of  the  will — a 
phase  of  our  active  nature.  He  does  not  rule  out 
the  cognitire  factor,  he  recognizes  it  in  what  he 
terms  the  intellectual  Association  of  our  Experi- 
ences ;  nor  does  he  deny  the  influence  of  feeling, 
but  he  argues  that  these  are  subsidiary  to  the  voli- 
tional or  Donative  factor,  and  maintains  that  belief  is 
most  vitally  related  to  activity  or  the  will.  He  bases 
this  judgment  principally  ujion  the  fact  that  what 
we  believe  we  act  upon.  Attn  >n  is  the  test  of  belief. 
Thus,  if  a  politician  declares  Free  Trade  to  be  good 
and  yet  will  not  allow  it  to  be  acted  on  (there  being 
no  extraneous  barriers  in  the  way),  people  say  he 
does  not  believe  his  own  assertion.  To  maintain 
his  thesis,  Bain  is  sometimes  driven  to  somewhat 
extreme  measures.  He  recognizes  that  there  are 
cases  where  the  connexion  between  belief  and 
activity  is  not  obvious,  and  alludes  to  tliem  as 
'  apparent  exceptions '  where,  though  not  obviously, 
the  connexion  still  exists.  '  Many  men  that  will 
never  cross  the  Sahara  desert  believe  what  is  told 
of  its  surface,  of  its  burning  days  and  chilling 
nights.'  But  the  connexion  with  activity  here  is, 
he  holds,  present,  for  their  attitude  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that,  if  they  went  to  Africa,  they 
would  do  certain  things  in  consequence  of  this 
information.  This,  as  has  been  suggested  (Stout, 
Analytic  Psychology,  iL  257),  is  beside  the  mark ; 
for  where  we  believe  without  actual  reference  to 
practice,  the  mental  attitude  of  believing  must  be 
actually  distinct  from  the  practical  attitude. 
Bain  does  not  show  that  action  is  a  condition  of 
belief ;  he  only  shows  that  action  is  an  empirical 
test  of  belief,  and  even  so  he  weakens  and  em- 
broils his  position  by  unnecessarily  limiting  acti- 
vity to  forms  of  bod.ily  movement.  Granting  all 
that  Bain  puts  forward,  we  have  still  to  ask  with 
Brentano  (Psychologie,  p.  268)  why  it  is  that  one 
idea  has  an  induence  upon  action  and  another  has 
not.  In  short,  he  shows  that  action  depends  upon 
belief,  and  not  that  belief  depends  upon  action. 
Bain  afterwards  (op.  cit..  Appendix,  p.  100)  briefly 
/ecanted  this  view  in  favour  of  a  more  intellec- 
tualistic  treatment  of  belief  on  associationist  lines. 
In  so  far  as  his  first  position  involved  the  doc- 
trine that  belief  is  wholly  volitional  in  its  nature, 
the  recantation  was  justified.  At  the  same  time 
Bain's  discussion  did  excellent  service  to  the  psy- 
chology of  this  subject,  in  drawing  attention  to 
a  vital  constituent  of  belief;  and  his  contribution 
from  that  point  of  view  has  permanent  value.  It 
leads  us  close  to  the  centre  of  the  matter.  A  brief 
inspection  of  the  facts  of  the  case  brings  ns  to  per- 
ceive that  without  beliefs  of  some  kind  man  can- 
not maintain  himself  in  the  universe  at  all,  and 
that  the  fullness  of  life  and  the  fullness  of  belief 
are  in  a  direct  ratio.  This  does  not  contradict  the 
truth  that  beliefs  are  shed  as  experience  advances. 
They  are  replaced  by  deeper  and  more  comprehen- 
sive beliefs.  We  discover  certain  needs,  and  in  the 
measure  of  our  satisfaction  of  them  is  the  measure 
of  our  life.  This  satisfaction  is  obtained  through 
the  establishment  of  some  rapport  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  objective  world  or  worlds  in  which 
it  seeks  to  maintain  itself.  Those  things  which 
are  found  to  satisfy  the  need,  to  fuHil  desire,  are 
accepted  and  clung  to.  They  are,  in  fact,  believed 
in.  Without  such  belief  one  would  be  endeavour- 
ing to  operate  in  a  vacuum.  This  is  vigorously 
and  rightly  insisted  upon  by  the  Pragmatists. 
The  question  of  the  organization  within  a  scheme 
of  values  of  these  needs,  vitally  important  though 
it  be,  is  not  one  which  concerns  us  here.  It  may 
be  said  in  a  parenthesis,  however,  that  it  is  one  to 


which  Pragmatists  have  not  as  yet  in  their  meta- 
physical and  epistemological  discussions  devotea 
sufficient  attention.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  in 
this  place  that  there  are  needs  of  various  kinds — 
physical,  logical,  aesthetic,  and  religious — and  that 
m  the  experience  of  finding  satisfaction  for  them 
we  find  belief.  The  belief  emerges  at  that  point 
where  the  desire  which  is  the  expression  of  the 
need  finds  the  means  of  its  adequate  fulfilment. 
This  applies,  e.g.,  in  the  sphere  of  science,  where 
we  seek  for  a  continuous  and  coherent  system  of 
objective  fact,  as  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  where 
we  seek  for  an  adequate  support  for  our  moral 
and  spiritual  needs  (cf.  Koyce,  Religious  Aspect  of 
Philosophy,  p.  330  f.).  We  orientate  ourselves  in 
this  direction  or  in  that,  according  to  the  pressure 
of  the  need,  by  means  of  the  power  of  attention 
(q.v.),  which  involves  selection,  self-determination. 
In  brief,  and  in  a  somewhat  misunderstood  phrase, 
we  'will  to  believe.'  This,  of  course,  does  not  in- 
volve unchartered  freedom  or  the  introduction  of 
sheer  caprice.  Our  needs  are  not  created  by  whims. 
They  are  the  expressions  of  a  nature  striving  to 
realize  itself,  and  we  but  recognize  their  appearance. 
It  is  true  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  needs  of 
a  particular  subject,  and  that  the  ends  which  they 
adumbrate  are  posited  by  that  subject.  But  that 
does  not  necessarily  involve  us  in  indeterminism. 
Here,  however,  we  are  breaking  ground  upon  the 
problem  of  Freedom .  Keeping  to  our  proper 
theme,  we  have  further  to  observe  that,  though 
the  end  is  posited  by  the  subject  and  without 
prejudice  to  what  is  thereby  implied,  there  is  a 
certain  objective  limitation  in  the  media  through 
which  it  is  to  be  realized.  The  nature  of  the 
process  by  which  the  end  is  attained  is,  so  to  speak, 
hxed  independently  of  the  subject.  The  subject 
finds  it  and  accepts  it  as  leading  up  to  his  end. 
The  urgency  of  the  need  will  no  doubt  often  lead 
to  the  over-hasty  and  uncritical  acceptance  of 
means  as  real  which  further  tests  condemn,  but 
the  central  element  in  these  tests  is  just  the  need 
referred  to  ;  that  which  has  been  proved  fictitious 
did  not  really  meet  the  need.  What  is  here  said 
connects  itself  with  the  statement  regarding  the 
emotional  factor,  for  the  emotions  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  furtherance  or  the  obstruction 
of  our  conative  tendences. 

(4)  Belief  and  personality. — The  stream  of  belief 
then  is  fed  from  various  springs.  We  cannot 
truly  say  that  it  is  a  cognitive,  an  emotional,  or  a 
conative  state,  in  the  sense  that  it  depends  solely 
on  any  one  of  these  forms  of  the  conscious  life. 
We  believe  with  the  whole,  many-sided  self. 
Belief  expresses  the  definite  attitude  of  the  person- 
ality towards  its  experience.  In  Baldwin's  defini- 
tion of  belief  as  the  '  consciousness  of  the  personal 
endorsement  of  reality'  the  adjective  bears  un- 
usual fulhiess  of  meaning.  '  Nulle  manifestation 
de  notre  personnalit^  n'exprime  plus  adequatement 
celle-ci  que  la  croyance,  says  Jules  Payot  (La 
Croyance,  p.  173),  and  we  may  sum  up  this  portion 
of  our  statement  with  his  emphatic  pronounce- 
ment :  '  Nous  croyons  avec  tout  ce  que  nous 
sommes'  (ib.  p.  174). 

(5)  The  social  fartor.—TXns  reference  to  belief 
and  personality  introduces  the  mention  of  a  factor 
in  the  constitution  of  belief  which  is  of  a  differ- 
ent order  from  the  above-mentioned,  but  which 
deserves  special  notice  because  of  its  import. 
This  may  be  called  the  social  factor.  One  of  the 
most  vital  parts  of  that  environment  to  which  a  man 
must  make  adjustments,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
realize  himself,  is  what  we  call  the  social  environ- 
ment, the  milieu  of  personalities  and  their  products 
in  which  we  all  find  ourselves  planted.  Our  equa- 
tion to  that  is  one  of  our  great  life-tasks.  An 
important  part  of  that  environment  is  the  body  of 
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beliefs — including  what  are  called  superstitions, 
traditions,  and  prejudices — in  which  tlie  communal 
life  expresses  itself.  These  we  acquire  for  the 
most  part  unconsciously,  as  a  portion  of  inherited 
experience,  through  our  necessary  participation  in 
this  life  in  its  various  forms — the  family,  the 
school,  the  Church — and  in  the  common  inter- 
change of  social  talk.  If  and  when  we  arrive  at 
the  self-conscious  and  reflective  stage,  these  may 
be  criticized  and  modified  or  abandoned.  Their 
abandonment,  even  when  a  substitution  is  made, 
is  as  a  rule  achieved  only  after  considerable  effort. 
For  on  the  abandonment  follows  a  sense  of  the 
loss  of  something  of  that  solidarity,  of  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  our  society  which  is  so  necessary 
and  precious  to  us.  A  barrier  is  placed  between 
the  '  unbeliever '  or  the  '  doubter '  and  his  fellows. 
Only  the  very  strong  or  the  very  headstrong  man 
will  dare  to  erect  it.  And  he  will  do  so  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  barrier  is  a  temporary 
one.  The  fervour  with  which  a  novel  idea  or 
doctrine  is  promulgated  is  due  largely  to  a  desire 
to  regain  that  sense  of  social  support  which  for 
the  time  being  has  been  lost  through  departing 
from  generally  accepted  belief.  Even  so,  the 
heretics  and  reformers  must  be  a  small  minority 
in  any  society ;  to  the  great  majority  of  its 
members  the  social  sanction  of  a  belief  is  so 
strong  as  to  be  practically  invincible.  The  social 
need  is  imperative,  and  orthodoxy  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  necessary  means  to  its  satisfaction. 
The  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  community  or 
society  towards  the  heterodox  is  in  this  regard  in- 
telligiole.  The  insurgence  of  a  small  part  against 
the  whole  threatens,  or  appears  to  threaten,  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  ;  and  this  is,  so  far  rightly, 
something  to  be  thwarted  and  put  down.  In 
certain  extreme  cases  the  community  places  the 
heterodox  and  insurgents  under  constraint,  by 
committing  them  to  a  prison  or  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Society,  in  any  form,  is  then  a  great  conservator 
of  beliefs ;  and  the  social  factor  is  one  which 
cannot  be  neglected  in  tracing  out  the  causes  of 
belief. 

(6)  Religious  belie/.— The  detailed  discussion  of 
various  forms  and  stages  of  belief — the  beliefs  of 
primitive  peoples,  the  superstitions  of  civilized  man, 
belief  in  an  objective  world,  in  Nature  as  uniform 
and  under  law,  belief  in  the  objects  and  ideals  of 
aesthetics,  morals,  and  religion — would  be  a  long 
and  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  it  would  add 
nothing  but  illustrative  material  to  the  general 
discussion.  One  of  these  forms,  however,  calls  for 
special  remark  for  a  special  reason.  Religious 
belief  has  sometimes,  particularly,  though  not 
exclusively,  by  Catholic  theologians,  had  a  claim 
to  uniqueness  put  forward  on  its  behalf.  It  is 
suggested  that  it  is  not  determined  or  built  up  in 
the  same  way  as  other  modes  of  belief.  Thus  we 
find  Newman,  quoting  Dmouski  and  others  in 
support  {Grammar  of  Assent,  pp.  186-7),  laying  it 
down  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between 
human  or  natural  faith  and  DiNane  or  supernatural 
faith— the  latter  being  defined  by  him  as  '  the 
assent  which  follows  on  a  Divine  amiouncement, 
and  is  vivified  by  Divine  grace.'  This  form  of 
belief,  it  is  maintained,  dill'ers  from  '  human ' 
belief  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  kind,  being  in- 
trinsically superior  to  it.  This  superiority,  it  is 
further  somewhat  obscurely  stated,  is  not  a  matter 
of  experience,  but  is  above  experience.  The  dis- 
tinction is  one  which  depends  on  a  metaphysical 
theory  as  to  the  ultimate  source  of  belief.  Deal- 
ing with  the  phenomena  by  the  psychological 
method,  we  cannot  say  that  religious  belief 
reveals  differences  of  hucIi  a  kind  as  to  compel  oa 
to  isolate  it  completely  from  other  forms.  It  un- 
doubtedly differs  in  content,  and  this  again  no  donbt 


affects  the  intensity  or  quantitative  character  <rf 
the  state,  but  in  a  psychological  regard  there  is  no 
deep-lying  or  fundamental  qualitative  distinction 
revealed.  In  this  form  of  belief  the  reality  referred 
to  and  endorsed  is  of  a  wider  and  more  comprehen- 
sive character  than  that  elsewhere  dealt  with. 
The  issues  involved  are  of  a  more  tremendous  and 
far-reaching  kind.  Life,  in  the  light  of  religious 
belief,  is  no  more  the  brief  drama  of  an  isolated  self 
acted  out  against  the  shifting  background  of  the  , 
world  of  time  and  space  ;  it  becomes  part  of  an  all- 
comprising  reality,  subsumed  in  the  life  of  God, 
The  narrow  limits  of  the  self  are  transcended  ;  the 
personality  is  enriched  and  dignified  by  the  sense 
of  this ;  it  acquires  a  fuller  and  more  permanent 
value.  It  is  intelligible  how  with  the  emergence 
of  belief  of  this  kind  there  conies  the  sense  that 
salvation  has  been  found.  It  is  also  intelligible 
how  it  should  come  about  that  such  a  belief  is 
regarded  as  given  to  the  subject,  not  formed  by 
him.  For  the  subject  is  not  always  clearly  aware 
of  all  that  is  here  set  forth  as  contained  in  it.  It 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  come  as  the  result  of  a  clearly 
reasoned  process,  it  usually  arises  out  of  a  more 
or  less  inarticulate  sense  of  great  need,  and  in 
the  measure  of  the  need  is  the  measure  of  the 
emotion  accompanying  the  satisfaction  of  it ;  it  is 
so  powerful  that  it  comes  with  a  certain  invasive 
character,  it  rushes  in  upon  the  subject.  The 
believer  has  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  his  experience.  The  investigation  of 
the  grounds  of  the  belief  is  a  matter  for  later 
reflexion  ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  theologian 
and  philosopher,  who  come  in  after  the  act  of 
belief.  Indeed,  the  individual  believer  may  feel 
averse  from  any  such  reflexion  or  examination,  on 
the  ground  that  it  tends  to  trouble  and  obscure 
the  purity  of  the  emotional  state.  Without  pre- 
judice to  the  question  as  to  the  rationality  of 
religious  belief,  and  dealing  with  it  simply  as  it 
presents  itself  as  a  psychological  phenomenon,  we 
may  say  that  here  the  emotional  and  volitional 
factors  are  markedly  present,  the  intellectual 
factor  playing  apparently  a  minor  rdle.  The 
volitional  factor  has  already  been  hinted  at.  The 
believer  arrives  at  his  belief  by  seeking,  by 
turning  himself  in  a  certain  direction,  putting 
himself  in  a  certain  mental  attitude.  This,  it 
may  be,  does  not  take  place  through  the  formation 
of  a  deliberately  conceived  and  clearly  conscious 
resolve,  but  it  is  nevertheless  volitional.  The 
believer  finds  because  he  seeks.  There  is  nothing 
more  constantly  urged  in  the  literature  of  religious 
belief  than  this,  that  the  subject  must  act,  he 
must  turn  his  face  in  the  right  direction  for  the 
light  to  fall  upon  it.  There  is  marked  insistence 
also  on  the  point  that  it  is  not  by  appealing  to  the 
reason  directly,  but  in  acting  upon  the  will  and 
the  emotions,  that  religious  belief  is  implanted  and 
fostered.  This  is  corroborated  by  psychological 
knowledge.  It  does  not  follow  that  tliis  means  an 
appeal  to  the  irrational  rather  than  to  the  rational 
in  man.  And  when  James  speaks  { Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience,  p.  73)  of  '  the  inferiority  of 
the  rationalistic  level  in  founding  belief,'  he  is 
presumably  referring  to  the  articulately  rational. 
As  to  the  specific  forms  which  religious  belief  may 
take,  this  obviously  depends  largely  on  the  social 
factor,  on  the  influence  of  the  institutions,  the  forms 
of  instruction,  and  the  like,  through  which  the 
society  in  which  one  lives  expresses  its  religious 
consciousness,  and  realizes  and  satisfies  its  religions 
need.    See  also  Faith. 

LiTKRATtiRE.— Adamson,  art.  '  Belief,'  in  Elir^  p.  632  ;  Bain, 
The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  ISfiO,  p.  6L6  f. ,  Mrntat  and  Stnrat 
Science^,  1876,  p.  H71  f.,  and  Appendix,  p.  100,  alfo  Not«bo  Jamei 
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O.  F.  Stout)  art.  '  Belief.'  In  DPhP ;  A.  J.  Balfoor,  FouJida- 
tians  of  Beliejo,  1S95  ;  Bouillier,  La  Vraie  Conscimct,  1882, 
ch.  xiii. ;  Brentano,  Psychol,  vom  empir.  Standimnkte,  1874, 
vol.  L  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii. ;  Brochard,  L'Erreur,  1879 ;  Fair- 
bairn,  Catholicism,  Roman  and  Anglican,  1899;  Fechner, 
Drei  Motive  und  Grxtnde  des  Glaubens,  1863 ;  Flint,  Agnos- 
ticism, 1903 ;  Hothouse,  Theory  of  Knowledge,  1896,  iii. 
ch.  viii. :  Hoffding,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  1891,  V.D. ;  Hume, 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  pt.  iii.  §§  vii.-x.,  also  Inquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  §  v.  pt.  ii. ;  Iverach,  art. 
*  Belief,'  in  Hastingrs*  DCG  ;  James,  Principles  of  Psychology, 
1899,  vol.  iL  ch.  xxi.,  also  Tht  WiU  to  Believe,  1897,  first  four 
essays,  and  Pragmatism,  1907,  esp.  Lectures  lI.  and  n.-vin. ; 
Kos'tlin,  Der  Glaube,  18.')9 ;  Otii  Laprune.  La  Certitud* 
Morale,  1880  ;  Leibniz,  Opera  Philosophica  (ed.  Erdmann),  p. 
442  f. :  Ltpps,  GruTuitatsachen  des  Seelenlebens,  1883,  ch.  xvii, ; 
Martineau,  Seat  of  A  uthority  in  Religion  3,  1S91 ;  James 
Mill,  Analysis  of  Phenomena  of  Human  Mind,  1829,  ch.  xi.  ; 
J.  S.  Mill,  Note  to  James  Mill's  Analysis,  ch.  xi.,  also  Logic, 
bk-  L  ch.  iv..  Examination  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Philo- 
sophy*, 1872,  ch.  xi.,  and  Dissertations,  1859,. ii.  ;  Newman, 
Orammar  of  Assent,  1S70  ;  Payot,  La  Croyance,  1896;  Perez, 
L'Education  d^  U  Berceau,  1880,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii.  ;  Pikler, 
Psychology  of  Belief  in  Objective  Existence,  1890  ;  Rabier, 
Psychologies  1884,  chs.  xxxi.-xxxii.  ;  Renouvier,  'Psychol, 
rationelle,'  li.  pt.  ii.,  in  Essais  de  critique  gineraW^,  1875; 
Royce,  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,  18S5  ;  Sabatier,  The 
Religions  of  Authority,  1904 ;  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Psychology^,  1^5,  pt,  viL  ch.  15;  bully,  Sensation  arid 
Intuition,  1874,  Essay  iv.,  also  Human  Mind,  1S92 ;  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychology,  1902,  vol.  i.  bk.  i.  ch.  v.,  and  vol.  ii.  bk. 
IL  ch.  xi. ;  Turner,  Knmcledge,  Belief,  and  Certitude,  1900  ; 
Ulrici,  Glauhen  und  Wissen,  1358  ;  Villa,  Contemporary 
Psychology,  1903 ;  Waitz,  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologic,  1849,  5  36 ; 
Ward,  Saturalism  and  Agnosticism^,  1903,  and  art.  'Psy- 
chology,' In  BBr  10;  J.  Watson,  The  Philosophical  Basis  of 
Religion,  1907.  A.   MaIE. 

BELIEF  (logical). — Belief,  as  the  mere  sub- 
jective correlate  to  reality  in  general,  does  not 
give  riss  to  problems  of  logical  method,  though 
It  may  not  be  a  'sapless  abstraction'  within  a 
system  of  epistemology,  as  Hegel  considered  it  to 
be.  Other  contexts,  however,  raise  questions  as  to 
the  validity  and  tests  of  belief  as  compared  with 
knowledge.  Our  cognitions  are  to  some  extent 
beyond  test  or  challenge,  being  inevitable  under 
the  laws  of  sense  intuition  and  understanding,  or 
through  the  conscious  sequences  of  experience  ;  to 
Bome  extent  they  can  be  tested  in  detail  by  appeal 
in  each  case  to  the  unchallenged  part  of  the  cogni- 
tive system  itself ;  and  to  some  extent  by  appeal 
only  to  aspects  of  our  complete  nature  which  are 
over  and  aoove  co^ition  itself.  It  would  be  con- 
venient in  logical  discussion  to  use  the  term  '  belief,' 
as  distinguished  from  '  knowledge,'  only  for  those 
cognitions  which  can  be  tested  by  the  latter  method. 
In  this  sense  it  would  follow  in  general  a  distinc- 
tion traceable  from  Kant,  through  Beneke,  Ulrici, 
Adamson,  James,  Ormond  (Foundations  of  Know- 
ledge, pt.  3,  ch.  1)  and  others,  between  objective  and 
subjective  '  grounds '  of  cognition.  Belief  so  defined 
shares  with  Knowledge  the  function  of  '  presenting 
to  us  realities,  and  thus  influencing  the  passions 
and  imagination ' ;  and  it  may  present  them  as 
primary  or  as  inferences,  and  as  certain  or  pro- 
bable, whether  sensible  or  super-sensible. 

Laws  of  thought  regarded  as  structural  forms 
in  the  system  of  our  cognitions  are  absolutely 
primal.  It  is  only  when  thought  includes  ex- 
pectation as  to  concrete  mattei-s  of  fact  that 
any  challenge  is  possible.  Kant  offered  as  a  basis 
for  expectation  certain  '  Principles  of  the  Under- 
standing ' — the  permanence  of  substance,  the  uni- 
versality of  law,  and  the  inter-connexion  of  the 
world.  If  these  Principles  could  be  shown  from 
the  structural  forms  of  cognition,  they  also  would 
be  beyond  question.  But  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  the  Kantian  epistemology  admit  that 
they  cannot. 

'  We  might  have  the  right  to  say  that  the  laws  of  space  .  .  . 
Bnost  of  necessity  hold  good  of  all  objects  of  our  e.xpenence,  for 
nothinc:  will  ever  make  its  way  into  experience  without  having 
been  already  moulded  in  that  form  of  space  through  which 
■lone  it  becomes  an  object  tor  us  at  all.  But  we  cannot  attempt 
to  prove  in  the  same  way  that,  unless  there  was  a  connection 
according  to  law  in  the  real  world,  th»  ^Tperience  which  we 
possess  would  be  impossible '  (Lotze,  Logic,  §  349). 


Empirical  epistemology  has  come  to  the  same 
final  issue.  Mill's  attempt  to  justify  logically  the 
principle  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  by  appeal 
to  accepted  inductions  of  lower  grade,  ha.s  been 
repudiated  by  recent  Empirical  Logic  (Mill,  Logic, 
Bk.  iii.  ;  Venn,  Emp.  Logic,  ch.  5).  Expectation, 
therefore,  is  grounded  in  our  complete  nature,  and 
its  most  general  postulates  are  primary  beliefs. 

'  A  reign  of  law  embracing  all  reality  ...  is  only  an  assump- 
tion with  which  every  enlargement  of  experience  is  accompanied 
.  .  .  an  immediate  contidence  or  faith  ...  as  is  also  the 
universal  tendency  of  thought  to  turn  the  observed  facts  of 
co-existence  into  coherent  connection '  (lx)t2e.  Logic,  §  349). 

Super-sensible  realities  also,  so  far  as  the  plan  of 
our  complete  nature  requires  that  they  shall  '  be 
made  present  to  ns  .  .  .  and  influence  the  pa.ssiona 
and  imagination,'  are  certified  in  belief.  How  far 
they  are  primary  in  relation  to  other  contents  of 
belief,  how  far  they  can  be  logically  elaborated, 
and  how  far  corroborated  by  the  independent  pro- 
cess of  strict  knowledge,  must  be  considered  in 
their  o\ra  special  literature.  As  primary,  they  are 
in  line  with  the  postulates  of  scientific  expectation. 

*  We  assume,  on  the  one  hand,  that  our  perceptions  submit 
to  the  claims  of  thought  in  so  far  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
arranged  in  a  conceptual  system  and  in  orderly  connection  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  that  aU  our  actions  can  be  subordinated  to  a 
single  end.  These  assumptions  are  postulates,  and  our  accept* 
ance  resta  in  the  last  instance  upon  our  will'  (Sigwart,  Logic, 
§62). 

*  If  we  reqmre  that  the  conception  of  the  Universe  be  that  of 
a  whole  and  an  essentially  complete  unit,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  should  comprehend  all  indi%*idual8,  we  follow  in  this  and 
other  requirements  .  .  .  the  inspiration  of  a  reason  apprecia- 
tive of  worth'  (Lotze,  Microcosmus,  ii.  5,  §  2). 

*  If  no  better  ground  for  accepting  as  fact  a  material  world 
more  or  less  in  correspondence  ^ith  our  ordinar>'  judgments  of 
sense  perceptions  can  be  alleged  than  the  practical  need  for 
doing  so,  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  postulating  a  like  har- 
mony lietween  the  Universe  and  other  Elements  in  our  nature 
of  a  later,  a  more  uncertain,  but  no  ignobler  growth  '  (Balfour, 
Foundations  of  Belief »,  p.  391  f.). 

*  That  there  is  no  ultimate  test  of  truth  besides  the  testimony 
borne  to  the  truth  by  the  mind  itself  ...  is  a  normal  but  in- 
evitable characteristic  of  the  mental  constitution  of  a  being  like 
man  on  a  stage  like  the  world*  (Newman,  Grammar  of  Assent, 
ch.  ix.  §  IX 

Such  quotations  as  these  are  not  intended  to 
appeal  to  an  obtrusive  '  wish '  that  becomes  '  father 
to  the  thought,'  or  to  a  purposeful  'ignorance' 
that  may  be  chosen  as  '  bliss,'  but  to  a  final  trend 
of  our  spiritual  development  and  to  methodical 
analysis  of  the  complete  structure  and  function 
implied  in  it.  Historic  instances  of  such  analysis 
are  Butler's,  for  the  purpose  of  '  showing  moral 
obligation,'  and  Kant's,  for  establishing,  through 
the  primacy  of  Practical  Reason,  our  judgments 
as  to  Freedom,  God,  and  Immortality. 

The  topic  'belief'  comes  to  be  a  doctrine  of 
uncertainties,  as  in  Locke,  Beneke,  Fechner, 
Ulrici,  and  James,  when,  instead  of  presenting  a 
primary  postulate  or  reality,  it  supplements  know- 
ledge in  dealing  with  some  detailed  problem  of 
science  or  life.  Sometimes  our  complete  nature 
guides  the  interest  or  interprets  the  final  outcome 
of  scientific  inquiry ;  as  in  such  conceptions  as 
force,  organic  function,  creation  (Ulrici),  or  such 
principles  as  indestructibility  of  matter  and  con- 
servation of  energj'  (Jevons,  Prinrijiles  of  Science, 
ch.  31).  Sometimes  it  sustains  scientific  methods 
that  are  of  themselves  inconclusive  ;  as  in  the 
analogy  which  attributes  consciousness  to  other 
organisms  than  our  own,  or  even  to  larger  systems 
of  Nature  (Fechner).  Sometimes  it  decides  an 
option  between  alternative  judgments  which  other- 
wise might  remain  alwaj's  in  problematic  form, 
as  between  fatalism  and  personal  responsibility 
(James,  The  IVill  to  Believe).  Sometimes  it  intro- 
duces inference  to  an  otherwise  alien  region  of  fact, 
by  supplying  some  mediating  principle ;  ae  when 
history  and  prediction  become  possible  through  the 
postulate  of  the  persistence  of  natural  collocations 
and  the  recurrence  of  causes  (Hugl  js,  Theory  of 
Inference,  chs.  8-11 ;  Sigwart,  §  99).     Sometimes  it 
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opens  empirical  facts  to  explanation  by  reference 
to  super-sensible  realities ;  as  in  historical  Free- 
choice  or  Miracles  or  Incarnation  (Lotze,  Logic, 
i  349,  Philos.  of  Bel.  §  62;  Balfour,  pt.  4,  ch.  3). 

Belief,  like  knowledge,  may  vary  in  certainty  and 
influence  and  take  special  titles  accordingly,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  valid  for  human  nature  as  such. 

'  In  the  empirical  branches  of  knowledf^e,'  Kant  remarks, 
'  physics,  psychology,  and  the  like  .  .  .we  may  have  *'  Opinion," 
an  assent  which  is  consciously  held  as  neither  objectively  nor 
•ubjectively  adequate '  .  .  .  while  '  of  many  cognitions  we  are 
conscious  only  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  able  to  Judge 
whether  the  grounds  of  our  assent  are  objective  or  subjective 
.  .  .  and  this  is  "  Persuasion."  Both  fall  short  of  Conviction, 
whether  lo^cal  Conviction,  that  is,  Knowledge,  or  practical, 
that  is,  Belief;  because  tbey  are  not  "  necessary  " '  {Introduc- 
tion to  Logic), 

But  belief,  unlike  knowledge,  may  be  valid  for 
rational  nature  as  such,  without  being  valid  for  all 
persons.  The  individual  mind  realizes  its  develop- 
ment under  conditions  much  more  special  than 
those  for  the  racial  or  collective  mind,  and  admits 
details  not  admitted  into  the  cognitive  system 
common  to  all.  Among  the  examples  are  the 
following :  (1)  Our  common  cognition  assumes 
that  objects  of  thought  are  not  altered  by  the 
mere  event  of  their  being  thought  of  (Venn, 
Empirical  Logic,  ch.  2) ;  yet  for  the  individual 
mind  this  postulate  may  be  suspended  in  favour 
of  maxims  of  expectation  that  lead  to  their  own 
fulfilment.  Such  are  the  mutual  confidence  of 
social  co-operation,  self-reliance  in  personal  enter- 

Erise,  hope  during  illness  (James)  ;  and,  on  a 
igher  level,  our  assumption  of  moral  sufficiency 
for  an  occasion,  or  of  personal  aci  [itance  with 
the  Divine  Being.  (2)  The  option  of  uncertainties 
must  often  be  closed  for  the  individual,  though 
remaining  still  open  for  science  or  for  common 
belief.  Inferences  that  are  '  informal,'  and  under 
the  sanction  of  an  '  illative  sense '  like  the  insight 
or  '  tact '  of  an  expert,  must  be  substituted  for 
explicit  thought.  In  practical  discretion,  taste, 
conscientious  scruple,  and  personal  faith  we  must 
thus  interpret  our  o^vn  personal  nature  (Newman, 
chs.  8  and  9  ;  Germar,  Glauben  oder  Wissen,  1856). 
(3)  External  authority  must  be  accepted  in 
default  of  personal  inference ;  the  spirit  of  our 
time,  the  dogmas  of  specialists  in  science,  testimony 
for  historical  events,  moral  conventions,  creeds  of 
the  Churches  (Balfour). 

As  possible  principles  for  constructing  a  scale  of 
certainty  in  belief,  have  been  suggested ;  (a)  the 
narrowness  of  the  void  in  our  .scheme  of  reality 
which  is  left  by  strict  knowledge  ;  (6)  the  finality, 
in  value  for  development,  of  the  subjective  need 
which  attempts  to  fill  it;  (r)  the  intrinsic  inac- 
cessibility of  the  void  to  knowledge  itself  (Beneke). 
LrrBRATDRB. — See  end  of  preceding  article. 

J.  Brough. 
BELIEF    (theological).  —  See    Aonosticism, 
Athkism,  and  especially  Faith. 

BELLS.— See  GoNOS  and  Bells. 

BENARES. — 1.  Name  and  history.— Benares 

(Banaras),  the  largest  city  in  the  United  Provinces 
of  Agra  and  Oudli  excejit  Lucknow,  is  situated  in 
the  Benares  District  (lat.  25°  18'  N.,  long.  83°  3'  E.), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  flows  past  the 
city  for  a  distance  of  nearly  3J  miles.  The  river 
bends  to  the  N.E.,  so  that  the  city  stands  for  the 
most  part  on  the  N.W.  bank,  which  is  in  places 
100  feet  high.  A  census  taken  in  1803,  which 
gave  the  population  as  582,000,  was  vitiated  by  the 
assumjition  that  twenty  persons  should  be  assigned 
to  each  house.  The  tnie  popul.ation  (1001)  is 
returned  ns  209,:i31,  comprising:  IliniUis,  1.53,821  ; 
Mus.'iliiiatis,  ."i:{,rili6  ;  Christians,  aliiiut  1200,  chiolly 
in  the  cantoiiiiicnt,  civil  station,  and  mif^sion 
p-ounds ;  with  a  few  adherents  of  other  religions. 
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At  the  present  day  Hindus  speak  of  the  city, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  religious  capital  of 
Hinduism  ('the  general  school  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  Athens  of  India,'  to  use  Bemier's  words), 
indifferently  as  either  KaM  or  Banaras,  but  the 
latter  name,  anglicized  as  Benares,  is  that 
commonly  used  by  people  of  other  nationalities 
and  in  literature. 

The  name  K&H  (Kaii,  in  Pali  Kdn)  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  tribe  or  nation  inhabiting 
the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  Ghaghra 
(Gogra),  and  at  times  apparently  extending  its 
authority  over  territory  to  the  north  of  the 
Ghaghra  and  the  south  of  the  Ganges.  Legends 
of  Ka^i  Raja  are  current  in  the  Gorakhpur 
District,  north  of  the  Ghaghra,  and  the  small 
town  of  Rudarpur  in  that  district  is  said  to  bear  the 
alternative  name  of  Kasi  (Martin,  Eastern  India,  ii. 
338).  To  the  south  of  the  Ganges,  the  Karamnasa 
river,  now  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
the  Mirzapur  and  Shahabad  Districts,  was  re- 
cognized traditionally  as  the  frontier  between  the 
kingdom  of  the  KaSis  (Benares)  and  that  of  the 
Magadlias  (S.  Bihar).  The  waters  of  that  river 
are  regarded  by  high-caste  Hindus  from  other 
regions  as  impure  and  polluting.  We  shall 
presently  quote  another  legend  in  proof  of  the 
aversion  felt  by  orthodox  Hindus  towards  the  non- 
Aryan,  Buddnist  kingdom  of  Magadha.  The 
Ramayana  (Uttarakdnda,  lix.  18,  19)  describes 
the  '  excellent  town '  of  Pratisthana,  that  is  to  say 
Jhusi  opposite  Allahabad,  as  ijeing  situated  in  the 
'  Kasi  kingdom.'  Putting  all  indications  together, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  realm  of  the  Kiiiis  was 
equivalent  to  the  modem  Districts  of  Benares, 
GhazTpur,  Ballia,  Azanicjarh,  and  Jaunpur,  together 
with  portions  of  the  Mirzapur,  Goraknpur,  Allah- 
abad, Partabgarh,  Sultanpur,  and  Fyzabad 
Districts,  all  of  which  are  now  included  in  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  The  Ka^i 
people  are  mentioned  by  Panini  and  other  authors 
in  both  Sanskrit  and  Pali  prior  to  the  Christian 
era.  Gradually  the  name  was  transferred  from 
the  people  to  tneir  capital  city,  and  the  transition 
is  marked  in  the  Bj-hai  Saihhitd,  an  early  work, 
which  applies  the  name  Kah  to  both  people  and 
city.  The  Kasis  lost  their  independence  at  an  early 
date,  their  kingdom  being  absorbed  by  Northern 
Kosala  (Oudh)  before  the  time  of  Buddha.  An 
ancient  Kosalan  king,  named  Kariisa,  of  uncertain 
date,  is  described  as  '  the  conqueror  of  Ka^i.' 
Nevertheless,  the  older  Buddhist  books  include 
Kasi  in  the  list  of  the  sixteen  principal  States  of 
India,  although  it  was  never  independent  in  his- 
torical times.  Gradu.ally  the  name  Kd.ii  or  ICdh 
(Pali  Kn.u)  was  transferred  from  the  tribe  to  the 
city.     The  form  Kdiikd  also  occurs. 

I'he  alternative  name  Vardnasl  (also  V&ranan, 
Varanas'i)  appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  Kdii 
as  the  designation  of  the  city,  and  to  be  really  its 
proper  name.  The  Buddhist  Jatakas  and  early 
Sanskrit  books  describe  the  city  of  Varanasi  as 
being  situated  in  the  Ka^i  country.  F'a-hien,  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  (A.D.  400),  writes  the  name  as  Pc 
lo-nai,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  a  .spoken 
form  Bdrdnas.  Uiuen  Tslang(YuanChw.ing,  A.D. 
637)  writes  Po-Zo-nct-zie  (=  Vdrdnasi  or  Jinrdnasi). 
Popular  etymology  derives  the  name  Banums  (by 
metathesis  of  Bardnas),  either  from  an  imaginary 
R.aj.a  Bnnar  or  from  a  combination  of  the  iinniep 
of  the  rivers  Varnnd  {Barnd)  and  Asi  or  AxJ,  but 
neither  derivation  can  be  accepted.  In  the  Pu- 
ranas  the  name  A  vimuHn  is  given  to  the  city,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Buddhi-^t  Jatakas  umlcr  various 
fanciful  names,  Sudnxsniia,  Pu]ii>liavall,  etc. 

Local  tradition  restricts  the  name  of  Bandras  to 
the  northern  and  apparently  most  ancient  part  of 
the  city,   the  central   block,   also   ancient,   bein^j 
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called  KM,  and  the  Bontb-westem  section,  the 
most  recent,  being  known  as  Keddr.  The  attempt 
made  by  Muhammad  Shah,  Emperor  of  Delhi 
(1719-48),  to  cive  his  own  name  to  the  city,  which 
he  called  Muhammaddbdd,  failed  so  far  as  general 
nsage  is  concerned,  but  on  his  coins  the  name 
frequently  occurs  as  that  of  a  mint,  and  sometimes 
is  written  as  Muhammaddbdd-Bandras. 

Hindu  legend  associates  the  foundation  of  the 
city  with  Raja  Divodasa,  who  is  the  subject  of 
wild  mythological  stories,  and  the  Buddhist  tales 
constantly  mention  Raja  Brahmadatta  as  having 
been  king  of  Benares  '  once  upon  a  time,'  but  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  basis  of  fact  for  either 
the  names  or  the  stones.  Benares,  with  its 
surrounding  territory,  was  absorbed,  as  already 
stated,  by  the  greater  kingdom  of  Kosala,  about 
B.C.  600,  or  earlier,  and  when  Kosala  in  its  turn 
was  forced  to  bow  to  the  growing  power  of 
Magadha  (wh.  see),  Benares  passed  under  the  rule 
of  the  SaiSunaga  lords  of  that  province  about 
B.C.  500.  It  was  included  in  succession  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Maurya,  Sunga,  and  Gupta 
dynasties.  In  the  7th  cent,  the  city  passed  under 
the  rule  of  Harslia-vardliana,  the  powerful  Vaisya 
king  of  Kanauj,  and  in  the  9th  cent,  it  waa 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Parihar  kings  of 
Kanauj.  In  the  12th  cent,  it  was  held  by  the 
Gaharwars  of  Kanauj,  of  whom  the  last.  Raja 
Jaychand  (Jayachchand),  was  killed  in  A.D.  1193 
(A.H.  589)  in  battle  with  Muhammad  of  Ghor 
(Sliihab-ud-din,  Muhammad  ibn  Sam).  From 
that  time  Benares  remained  under  Musalman 
domination  until  1775,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the 

fovernment  of   Warren   Hastings  by  the   Nawab 
'azir    of    Oudh.      Since    that  date  it  has   been 
British  territory. 

Abu-1-Fazl  (Aln-i-Akbari,  ii.  '28  [Gladwin's  tr.]) 
seems  to  have  been  misinformed  in  stating  that 
Benares  was  visited  twice  by  Sultan  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni  in  A.H.  410  (A.D.  1019-20)  and  A.H.  413 
(A.D.  1022-23).  The  contemporary  author  of  the 
Tdrikh-i-Sabuktiijin  expressly  states  that  no 
Musalman  army  had  ever  visited  Benares  until 
Ahmad  Nialtigin  made  a  hurried  raid  on  the  city 
for  a  few  hours  one  day  in  A.D.  1033  (424-25  A.H.). 
The  raiders  were  not  m  force  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  do  more  than  plunder  the  richer  shops. 
Muhammadan  influence  was  not  felt  seriously  by 
Benares  until  the  city  was  taken  by  Muhammad 
of  Ghor  in  A.D.  1193.  The  considerable  ett'ect  of 
the  long  Muliamraadan  occupation  for  six  centuries 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  last  census  in  1901 
Musalmans  formed  2S  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  this  intensely  Hindu  city.  The  Madanpura 
quarter  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Muham- 
madans,  who  are  largely  engaged  in  weaving  the 
rich  hrocs,Aes.  (klnkhwdb,  vnlgo  'kincob')  for  which 
the  city  is  famous. 

Benares  sutt'ered  severely  from  the  persecuting 
policy  of  Aurangzib,  who  went  so  far  as  to  order 
'the  governors  of  provinces  to  destroy  with  a 
willing  hand  the  schools  and  temples  of  the 
intidels ;  and  they  were  strictly  enjoined  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  teaching  and  practising  of  idola- 
trous forms  of  worship'  (W.  Hunter,  Aurangzib, 
1896,  p.  135).  Complete  general  execution  of  such 
orders  was  impossible,  but  in  Benares  much  was 
done,  and  multitudes  of  temples  were  destroyed. 
Very  few  of  the  existing  buildings  are  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Aurangzib.  The  temple  beside  which 
stood  the  Asoka  pillar  seen  by  Hmen  Tsiang  was 
converted  into  a  mosque,  although  the  massive 
pUIar  was  allowed  to  remain  until  1809,  when  it 
was  broken  to  pieces  by  a  furious  Muhammadan 
mob  in  the  course  of  a  fierce  riot  between  the 
adherents  of  the  rival  religions.  This  riot  was  still 
fresh  in  men's  minds  when  Bishop  Heber  visited 


the  city  in  1824.  The  pillar,  the  stump  of  which 
is  known  as  Ldt  Bhairo,  and  considered  to  be  an 
object  of  great  sanctity,  is  correctly  described  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  in  A.D.  637  as  standing  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  city  and  west  of  the  Bam&  river,  whose 
course  is  due  north  and  south  for  about  a  mile. 
Bemier  mentions  that  the  chief  of  the  Benares 
pundits  had  been  granted  by  Shahjahfin  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  rupees,  which  was  withdrawn  by 
Aurangzib  immediately  after  his  accession. 

The  most  conspicuous  evidence  of  Auxcuigrib's 
bigotry  is  the  mos<jue  above  PanchgangS  Gh&t, 
the  minarets  of  which  (147  ft.  2  in.  high)  are  by 
far  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  Benares.  The 
mosque  occupies  the  site  of  a  large  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Siva  under  the  name  of  Bisbesnar 
(Visveivara),  and  is  largely  composed  of  the 
materials  of  the  Hindu  shrine.  The  modem 
temple  of  Bisheshar,  generally  called  the  '  Golden 
Temple,'  close  by  is  small,  but  notable  for  its  dome 
and  tower  covered  with  plates  of  gilt  copper,  the 
gift  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  the  '  Lion  of  the 
Panjab.'  It  is  the  most  holy  temple  in  Benares, 
Bisheshar  being  regarded  as  the  actual  mler  of 
the  city. 

2.  Sacred  places. — During  the  predominance  of 
the  Marathas  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  still  more 
after  the  establishment  of  the  British  power, 
temple-buUding,  which  had  been  either  forbidden 
or  discouraged  by  the  Muhammadan  rulers,  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus,  and  hundreds  of  new  shrines 
have  been  constructed.  Sherring  estimates  that 
out  of  600  temples  along  the  Panch-kosi,  or  pilgrims' 
road,  round  the  city,  no  fewer  than  5()0  date  from 
the  British  period,  and  very  few  are  250  years 
old.  This  Wgorous  modem  development  of 
temple-building  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  marked  revival  of  Hinduism  under  British 
protection,  which  is  still  in  progress  and  daily 
gro^ving  in  strength.  Most  of  the  unrest  at 
present  (1909)  agitating  India  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Hindu  revival.  Forty  years  ago  the 
number  of  Hindu  temples  in  Benares,  excluding 
petty  niches  and  shrines,  was  estimatied  as  1464, 
and  now  it  must  be  considerably  greater. 

But,  as  already  observed,  Musalmans  form  28 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  they  were  credited 
ny  Sherring  with  272  mosques.  Notwithstanding 
the  considerable  success  of  the  Muslim  propaganda 
indicated  by  these  tigvires,  Benares  has  always 
continued  to  be  the  most  Hindu  of  cities,  and  few 
visitors  lind  occasion  to  take  note  of  the  large 
Muhammadan  population.  The  mosques,  although 
numerous,  are  not  remarkable  for  architectural 
merit,  and  even  the  mosque  of  Aurangzib  offers 
little  worthy  of  notice  beyond  the  noble  minareta 
which  tower  above  the  city. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Benares,  best 
viewed  from  the  river,  is  the  long  series  of  ghats, 
or  stairs  leading  to  the  water,  which  line  the  bank 
of  the  Ganges.  They  number  about  forty,  and 
vary  much  in  sanctity  and  popularity.  Tne  five 
principal  ones,  visited  by  all  pilgrims,  are,  as 
reckoned  from  the  south,  Asi  Sahgam  (the  junction 
of  the  Asi  ri\'ulet  with  the  Ganges),  Daiasamedh 
(Dasasvamedha),  Manik.arnika,  Panchganga,  and 
Bama  Sahgam  (the  junction  of  the  Bama  river 
with  the  Ganges).  Hindus  always  regard  the 
junctions  of  streams  with  peculiar  reverence.  A 
visit  to  the  five  ghats  named  above  is  in  itself  a 
complete  course  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  merit  of 
bathing  at  Da-sasamedh  Ghat  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Frayag  (Allahabaa),  where  the 
Jumna  unites  its  waters  witli  those  of  the  Ganges. 
The  legends  invented  to  explain  the  sanctity  of 
the  Dasasamedh  and  Manikarnika  Ghats  are  too 
long  for  quotation,  but  we  may  note  that  five 
rivers,    four   being  invisible  to   mortal   eyes,  art 
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■apposed  to  meet  at  Panchgang*  ('five-river') 
Ghat.  Their  names  are  given  aa  Dhatap&pa, 
SarasvatI,  Kirana,  Jarna  (a^ioj  Yamuna  =  Jumna), 
and  Gang&  (Ganges).  The  belief  in  invisible 
subterranean  streams  is  common  among  Hindus  in 
many  localities. 

A  considerable  area  round  Benares  shares  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  city  and  rivers,  and  is  circum- 
ambulated by  pilgrims  travelling  along  the  Panch- 
kosl  Road,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  ancient  in 
its  existing  form. 

"The  Pftnch-kosi  \b  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  sacred  road. 
While  even  a  foot  or  an  inch  beyond  ita  precincts  is  devoid  of 
any  special  rirtue,  every  Inch  of  soil  within  the  boundary  is,  Id 
the  Hindu's  imagination,  hallowed.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
every  object,  animate  and  inanimate,  existing  within  the 
enclosed  space,  participates  in  the  general  and  all-pervading 
sanctity.  The  entire  area  is  called  Benares  ;  and  the  religious 
privileges  of  the  city  are  extended  to  every  part  of  it.  Who- 
ever dies  in  any  spot  of  this  enclosure  is,  the  natives  think,  sure 
of  happiness  after  death  ;  and  so  wide  is  the  application  of  this 

Srivilege,  that  it  embraces,  they  say,  even  Europeans  and 
[uhammadans,  even  Pariahs  and  other  outcasts,  even  liars, 
murderera,  and  thieves.  That  no  soul  can  perish  in  Benares  is 
thus  the  charitable  superstition  of  the  Hindus '  (Sherrlng,  The 
Sound  at)/  of  the  Hindut). 

The  road  is  designed  to  describe  the  arc  of  a 
radius  of  five  Xros,  or  ten  miles,  with  the  Manikar- 
pika  well  as  a  centre,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
'five-kos  road.' 

The  votary  starts  from  the  Manikarnik&  Ghfit 
to  Asi  Sahgam,  and  thence  to  the  vUlage  ot 
Kandhawa,  where  he  stays  for  the  night.  The 
second  day  he  marches  ten  miles  to  Dhiipchandi ; 
on  the  third  day  he  has  a  long  walk  of  fourteen 
miles  to  Raniesvar ;  on  the  fourth  day  he  goes 
to  Sheopur  (Sivapur) ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  he 
advances  to  Kapildhara  ;  the  sixth  and  last  stage 
being  from  Kapildhara  to  Barna  Sahgani,  and  so 
back  to  the  starting-place  at  Manikarnika  Ghat. 
The  whole  journey  is  nearly  fifty  miles  in  lengtli, 
and  at  c  ^oh  stage  worship  has  to  be  performed 
and  Bralimans  must  be  paid.  Liberal  payments  to 
Brahmans  are  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
programme  of  a  Hindu  pilgrimage,  and  the  Benares 
Brahmans  know  how  to  use  their  opportunities. 
The  Gangaputras  ('sons  of  the  Ganges'),  who 
attend  on  pilgrims  at  the  ghdCs,  have  a  sinister 
reputation  for  unscrupulous  greed. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  even  the  principal 
temples  at  Benares  and  of  the  fantastic  mythology 
associated  with  them  by  exuberant  Hindu  imagina- 
tion, but  some  slight  notice  of  a  few  of  the  most 
favoured  holy  places  and  their  legends  is  indis- 
pensable.    We  shall  take  Sherring  as  our  guide. 

The  Tritochan  temple  and  (;hd(  dedicated  to 
'  three-eyed '  Siva  have  the  special  merit  of  securing 
everlastmg  happiness  to  the  worsliip()er  there  if 
he  should  die  elsewhere.  If  a  devotee  spends  a 
whole  day  and  night  in  the  month  of  Baisukh 
(April  -  May),  without  sleeping,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly engaged  in  religious  exercises  at  this 
temple,  he  is  promised  final  liberation  {moksa) 
from  the  miseries  of  existence.  Ka^i-devi,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  city,  is  housed  in  a  temple 
in  Mahaila  (ward)  Ka^ipura,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  city. 

4  shrine  close  by,  called  Vydseivar,  is  dedicated 
to  Vyasa,  the  reputed  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  who 
is  also  honoured  at  a  temjile  in  the  palace  of  the 
Maharaja  at  Ramnagar  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  associated  with  a  quaint  myth. 
People  who  die  on  the  Ramnagar  side  are  believed 
to  incur  imminent  danger  of  being  re  liorn  as  asses 
— an  unpleasant  fate  which  may  be  averted  by  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Vyasa  {Vrtla  Vyil;i) 
there  during  the  month  of  Ruigh  (.Ian. -Feb. ). 
Multitudes  of  people  from  Benares  as  well  as  from 
R&mnagar  make  their  pilgrimage  during  that 
month,  aad  bo  doubly  assare  immunity  from  re- 


birth as  a  despised  ass.  The  Hindus  of  Patna 
share  the  fears  of  the  Ramnagar  people,  and  for 
the  same  reason  are  cremated  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  river.  The  explanation  given  is  that  Ma- 
gadha  or  S.  Bihar,  a  non-Aryan  and  Buddhist 
land,  is  considered  so  unholy  that  if  a  man  die 
and  is  burnt  within  its  limits  he  is  sure  to  be  re- 
bom  as  an  ass  {A'INQ,  vol.  v.  [1896],  par.  53.3). 

A  visit  to  the  very  holy  tank  called  Piidch- 
inochan,  or  '  deliverance  from  devils,'  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  city,  is  compulsory  on  all 
pilgrims,  who  find  its  waters  a  valuable  prophy- 
lactic against  evil  spirits  and  bad  dreams.  Pil- 
grims to  Gayft  are  required  to  certify  that  they 
have  bathed  in  Pi.4ach-mochan,  but  if  for  any 
reason  the  essential  ceremony  has  been  omitted, 
the  fault  may  be  repaired  by  ablution  in  a  dupli- 
cate tank  at  Gaya.  Sun-worship  is  practised  at 
the  Suraj-kund,  or  '  sun-pool,'  in  tne  south-western 
quarter,  and  a  temple  in  the  same  region  is  de- 
voted tx)  Dhruveivar,  the  personified  Pole-star. 
Another  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  moon  -  god. 
Chauld  Ghat  and  Nd,g  Kua  are  devoted  to  serpent- 
worship.  The  existence  of  such  shrines  illustrates 
the  immense  variety  of  the  elements  constituting 
popular  Hinduism.  Hindu  interest  in  astronomy 
and  its  sister  lore  of  astrology  is  testified  by  the 
Mdn-mandir,  the  famous  observatory  with  gigan- 
tic instruments  of  masonry  constructed  by  RajJ 
Jay  Singh  of  Amber  or  Jaipur  in  A.D.  1693. 

■rhe  Daidiamedh  (Daidioamedha)  Ghat,  the  re- 
puted scene  of  the  celebration  of  ten  horse-sacrifices 
(aivamedha)  by  the  god  Brahma,  is  one  of  the  five 
principal  places  of  pilgrimage  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  The  large  colony  of  Bengalis,  including 
many  pensioners  who  retire  to  end  their  days  in 
the  iioly  city,  occupies  a  separate  ward,  and  is 
perhaps  even  more  devoted  to  its  gods  than  are 
the  less  educated  sections  of  the  population.  The 
principal  Bengali  temple  is  dedicated  to  Siva  aj 
kedare.4var,  '  the  lord  of  Kedar,'  a  renowned  shrine 
in  the  Himalayas. 

The  holy  wells  occupy  prominent  places  in  the 
pilgrim's  circular  tour.  One  of  the  most  noted  is 
the  Gydn  Kup,  or  '  well  of  knowledge,'  situated 
between  the  temple, of  Bisheshar  and  Aurangzib's 
mosque.  The  god  Siva,  who  supports  Benares  on 
the  point  of  his  trident,  is  believed  to  reside  in 
this  well.  The  most  sacred  of  all  the  wells  is 
Manikarnika,  supposed  to  be  filled  with  the  sweat 
of  Visnu.  No  pilgrim  fails  to  smear  his  head 
and  body  with  the  stinking  water. 

The  temple  of  Annpurnd,  the  goddess  who  is 
credited  with  the  responsibility  of  feeding  the 
citizens  under  the  orders  of  Bisheshar,  the  divine 
lord  of  the  city,  is  much  fierjuented,  and  is  the 
scene  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  to  crowds  of 
beggars.  It  is  known  to  Eiimpeans  as  the  'cow 
temple,'  and  is  the  dirtiest  in  tlie  city.  It  was 
built  by  the  Peshwa,  Baji  Rao,  about  1721.  At  a 
little  distance  stands  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
minor  deity,  Gane.fa  or  Vimlt/akapula,  under  the 
title  of  Saklii,  'the  witness.'  '  Pilgrims,  on  com- 
pleting their  journey  of  tlio  I'anclikosi  Road,  must 
pay  a  visit  to  tliis  shrine  in  order  that  the  fact  of 
their  pilgrimage  may  be  verified.  Should  tliey 
neglect  to  do  this,  all  their  jiilgrimage  would  be 
without  merit  or Jirolit'  {Sherring,  op.  rit.). 

liishcsliar,  or  Siva,  with  the  title  of  Vi^veSvara, 
'  Lord  of  all,'  is  held  to  be,  as  already  observed, 
the  divine  ruler  of  Benares,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  controlling  all  tln'  other  innumorable  god.s  :uul 
goildesses  and  kecjiing  the  city  free  from  demons. 
The  sacred  bouiuhiry  of  tlie  I'anch-kosi  Road  is 
guarded  by  the  deities  of  six  hundred  shrines,  and 
the  only  Qemon  allowed  witliin  the  holy  precinct 
is  the  one  who  dwells  in  the  risach-mochan  tank. 
Bisheshar's    vicegerent,    the    divine    Kotwal,    at 
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chief  of  police,  is  Bhairon&th,  who8e  slirine  is 
situated  more  than  a  mile  to  the  north  of  that  of 
his  sovereign,  under  whose  orders  he  exercises 
authority  over  both  gods  and  men.  He  is  bound 
to  keep  the  city  free  from  all  malignant  spirits 
and  evil  persons,  and,  should  he  find  any  such 
within  its  precincts,  to  expel  them  forthwith. 
Bhairon&th  is  supposed  to  exercise  his  authority 
by  means  of  a  huge  stone  truncheon,  Dandpan, 
which  has  a  temple  to  itself.  The  atone,  about 
4  feet  in  height,  is  sometimes  capped  by  a  silver 
mask,  and  is  specially  worshipped  on  Sunday  and 
Tuesday.  Bhaironath  is  believed  to  ride  on  a  dog, 
a  figure  of  that  animal  being  painted  beside  the 
entrance  to  his  temple,  which  dogs  are  permitted 
to  enter.  This  is  but  one  of  manj'  traces  of  dog- 
worship —  one  of  the  innumerable  incongruous 
factors  combined  in  popular  Hinduism.  The  ex- 
isting temple  is  modern.  (For  dog-worship  see 
Crooke,  PR  li.  218-2-21). 

So  much  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  the  multitude  of  temples  which  crowd 
the  narrow  streets  of  Benares.  Almost  all  tlie 
holy  places  which  were  open  to  Sherring  forty 
years  ago  are  now  closed  to  Europeans,  and  it  is 
not  now  possible  for  a  European  writer  to  give 
exact  descriptions  of  the  Benares  shrines  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Every  visitor  is  struck  by  the 
swarms  of  sacred  bulls  blocking  the  lanes,  and  the 
bands  of  mischievous  monkeys  which  ha\e  licence 
to  pilfer  eatables  and  damage  tiled  roofs  to  their 
hearts'  content.  These  animals  are  specially 
numerous  around  the  shrine  of  Durgi,  known 
to  European  visitors  as  the  '  monkey  temple.' 

3.  Various  religious  elements.  —  No  man  can 
tell  how  the  notion  of  the  supreme  sanctity  of 
Benares  originated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
city  dates  from  remote  antiquity,  and  that  as  far 
back  as  tradition  can  reach  the  site  was  always 
the  holy  of  holies.  The  fact  that  about  B.C.  5uO 
Buddha  selected  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares  as 
the  scene  of  his  earliest  public  preaching,  the 
place  where  he  first  turned  the  '  wheel  of  the 
Law,'  and  set  it  rolling  over  the  world,  is  good 
evidence  that  in  his  days  the  city  already  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  pre-eminent  sanctity,  and  was  the 
most  suitable  place  in  which  to  proclaim  a  new 
ereed. 

Buddhism  was  still  a  strong  force  at  Samath 
(wh.  see)  at  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's  visit  in 
A.D.  637,  and  no  doubt  continued  to  enjoy  a  large 
share  of  favour  under  the  Pala  kings  of  Bengal, 
whose  dominions  certainly  inchided  Benares,  at 
times,  at  all  events.  The  religion  of  Gautama 
probably  held  its  own  until  the  Muhammadan 
conquest  of  1193,  when  the  multitude  of  images 
crowding  the  Buddhist  shrines  must  have  excited 
the  fury  of  the  warriors  of  Islam,  as  happened  in 
other  places.  The  buildings  at  SarnSth  Dear  clear 
traces  of  destruction  by  tire,  which  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  date  mentioned. 

But  even  while  Buddhism  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  kin^,  the  religion  of  the  Brahman  was 
always  predominant,  and  Benares  proper  would 
seem  to  have  been  throughout  the  ages  a  Hindu 
Brahmanical  city  rather  than  a  Buddhist  one.  In 
Hiuen  Tsiang's  days  the  followers  of  Siva,  the 
great  local  deity j^far  outnumbered  the  adherents 
of  Buddha,  and  Siva,  in  many  forms  and  under 
many  names,  is  still  the  deity  whose  worsliip  char- 
acterizes Benares.  Of  course  other  deities  have 
their  votaries  there,  hut  all  are  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate to  Siva,  the  '  Lord  of  all.'  Some  Hindus 
believe  tliat  tlie  lifth,  or  dwarf,  incarnation  of 
Visnu  was  born  at  Benares  (lA  xxxv.  243),  and 
one  of  the  iii.-iny  inclns,  or  religious  fairs,  is  held 
in  honour  of  tliat  incarnation  at  Barna  Sangam  in 
the  month  of  Bhadon  (Aug. -Sept.). 


Benares  is  sacred  to  the  Jains  as  the  reputed 
birthplace  of  Supar^vanath,  the  seventh  Tirthari- 
kara,  but  at  the  present  day  the  Jain  cult  is  not 
very  prominent  in  the  city.  Bishop  Ileber  (Nar- 
rative, ch.  xii.)  gives  an  interestini'  account  of  his 
visit  to  a  Jain  temple  which  few  Europeans  have 
been  permitted  to  see.  Several  Jain  temples  stand 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  between  Bachraj  Ghat 
and  the  Asi  confluence,  and  from  regard  to  Jain 
feeling  the  shooting  of  birds  and  the  capture  of 
fish  are  forbidden  in  this  section  of  the  stream. 
The  Jains  under  the  name  of  Nirgranthas  are 
noticed  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.  All  lists  of  the  Hindu 
sacred  cities,  which  slightly  vary,  include  Benares. 
The  traditional  enumeration  quoted  by  Sherring 
specifies  seven  such  cities,  namely,  (1)  Kasi,  (2) 
Kanti,  (3)  Maya  (  =  Hardwar),  (4)  Ayodhya,  (5) 
Dvaravati  ( =  Dvaraka),  (6)  Mathura,  and  (7)  Avan- 
tika  ( =  Ujjain). 

A  12th  cent,  grant  places  Kasi  at  the  head  of  a 
list  of  four  famous  places  for  bathing  pilgrimages, 
the  others  being  Kusika  (prob.  =Kanauj),  Utt-ara- 
kosala  (  =  Ayodhya),  and  Indrapura  (prob.  =Indra- 
prastha  near  Dellii)  (lA  xviii.  13). 

A  minor  religion  largely  favoured  by  the  lower 
classes  of  Hindus  in  Benares  is  the  cult  of  the 
Panch  (Panj)  Pir,  or  Five  Saints,  who  are  vari- 
ously enumerated  in  different  lists,  but  always 
headed  by  Ghazi  Mij'an,  the  deified  son  of  the 
sister  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  The  cult 
is  a  degraded  adaptation  of  the  ShI'ah  Mnham- 
madans'  reverence  for  the  five  great  saints  of 
Ishim,  namely,  the  prophet  Muhammad,  his  son- 
in-law  'All,  his  daughter  Fatima,  and  Qasan  and 
5usain,  the  sons  of  'Ali  and  Fatima.  The  subject 
was  investigated  exhaustively  by  R.  Greeven,  who 
collected  the  legends  and  popular  songs  of  the 
cult.  The  ceremonies  are  invariably  performed 
by  Musalman  drummers  (dafCiti),  and  the  Muham- 
madan origin  of  tlie  worship  is  fully  recognized 
by  its  Hindu  votaries.  Most  probably  it  origin- 
ated in  the  inveterate  Hindu  habit  of  venerating 
any  manifestation  of  power.  Ghazi  Miyan,  the 
'  prince  of  martyrs,'  was  a  specially  fierce  fanatic, 
and  so  made  his  mark  upon  the  popular  imagi- 
nation. Many  examples  might  be  cited  of  the 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  rites  of  Islam  and 
Hinduism  by  the  common  people  in  various  parts 
of  India. 

4.  A  seat  of  learning. — From  time  immemorial 
Benares  has  been  a  seat  of  Hindu  learning  as  well 
as  of  worship,  and  has  been  the  resort  of  the  most 
famous  teachers.  The  city  still  holds  the  highest 
rank  as  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  India, 
and  its  pundits  succeed,  although  not  without 
difficulty,  in  keeping  alight  the  torch  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 

Beraier,  writing  in  1667,  accurately  described  the  Indian 
method  of  study.  '  The  town,'  he  writes,  'contains  no  collej^fea 
or  re^nilar  classes,  as  in  our  universities,  but  rather  resemblea 
the  SL-hooIs  of  the  ancients,  tlie  masters  being  dispersed  over 
different  parts  of  the  town  in  private  houses,  and  principally  in 
the  tjardeus  of  the  suburbs,  which  the  rich  merchants  permit 
tliem  to  occupy.  Some  of  these  masters  have  four  disciples, 
o(hera  six  or  seven,  and  the  most  eminent  may  have  twelve  or 
fifteen  ;  but  this  is  the  largest  number.  It  is  usual  for  the 
pupils  to  remain  ten  or  twelve  years  under  their  respective 
preceptors,  during  which  the  work  of  instruction  proceeds 
but  slowly,'  etc  (TraveU  in  Ou  hlogul  Empire,  ed.  Conitftble, 
p.  S34). 

In  1817,  the  year  in  which  the  MarStha  power 
was  broken.  Ward  obtained  the  names  of  the  men 
who  taught  the  iastras,  or  Hindu  scriptures,  in 
Benares.  Forty-eight  teachers  then  instructed  893 
pupils  in  the  Vedas  only,  while  seventeen  initiated 
218  disciples  in  the  mysteries  of  Pruiini's  grammar. 
The  other  sections  of  the  scriptures,  including  law, 
were  little  favoured.  The  Benares  school  of  law 
— one  of  the  five  recognized  schools — follows  in  it* 
main  lines  the  system  of  Vijil&nesvara,  the  author 
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of  the  iftidksard,  who  lived  at  Ealy&na  in  the 
Deccan  in  the  12th  century. 

At  the  present  day  the  competition  of  European 
learning  must  have  reduced  the  attendance  at  the 
Sanskrit  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  must 
be  far  less  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  when 
Maratha  patronage  was  available.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished rule  that  a  teacher  of  the  scriptures  should 
not  be  paid  wages  fur  his  work,  and  must  be 
content  to  trust  to  the  voluntary  benevolence  of 
his  patrons.  This  rule  caused  the  failure  of  the 
Sanskrit  College  established  in  1791,  which  could 
not  easily  secure  the  services  of  the  local  savants. 
The  building  erected  for  that  college  is  now  the 
mission  house  of  the  Baptists.  The  Queen's  Col- 
lege, dating  from  1853,  which  has  been  worked  on 
other  lines  under  the  direction  of  eminent  Euro- 
pean principals  and  professors,  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  scientific  study  of  Sanskrit.  The 
Central  Hindu  College,  founded  by  Mrs.  Besant 
in  1898,  with  the  object  of  bringing  up  young  men 
on  the  best  Hindu  principles,  while  giving  them 
free  access  to  European  learning,  is  an  interesting 
experiment,  which  may  or  may  not  survive  its 
founder. 

S.  ReUgious  teachers,  etc. — A  full  account  of 
allthe  distinguished  religions  reformers  who  have 
dwelt  or  sojourned  in  Benares  from  the  time  of 
Buddha,  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  to  the  present 
day  would  almost  amount  to  a  history  of  Indian 
religions,  and  particularly  of  Hinduism  (wh.  see). 
The  connexion  of  Buddha  with  Benares  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  art.  SXrnXth,  and  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  merely  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  Indian  thought  who  have  been  more  or 
less  closely  associated  with  the  sacred  city  ;  they 
will  be  dealt  with  in  separate  articles. 

The  earliest  of  such  leaders  about  whom  we 
know  anything  definite  is  the  renowned  Sankara- 
chdrya,  the  Brahman  of  Malabar,  who  lived  for  a 
considerable  time  at  Benares,  surrounded  by  a 
large  circle  of  disciples.  The  weaver-poet  Kablr, 
founder  of  the  Kabir  Panthi  sect,  a  disciple  of 
R^mfinand,  was  a  native  of  Benares,  and  lived  there 
from  about  1380  to  1420.  Chaitanya,  the  revered 
Vai^nava  apostle  of  Bengal  (1485-1533),  resided  at 
Benares  for  some  years.  Vallablidchdrya  (1478- 
1530),  who  established  the  Kadhaballauhi  sect, 
died  in  the  holy  city.  No  name  sheds  more  glory 
upon  Benares  than  that  of  Tidsi  Das  (XbZI-l&ii), 
author  of  the  Rdm-charit-mdnas,  the  Hindi  equiva- 
lent of  the  Raraayana,  the  favourite  book  and 
justly  loved  treasure  of  the  people  of  Northern 
India.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life 
at  Benares,  and  a  manuscript  of  his  chief  work, 
written  about  twenty-four  years  after  his  death,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Maharaja,  who  is  the  owner 
of  a  fine  library  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
old  Indian  paintings.  The  monastery  [math)  where 
the  poet  lived  ana  the  ruinous  gha(  called  after 
his  name  are  near  the  Asi  confluence.  During  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries  many  Hindu  authors  of 
more  or  less  note,  whose  names  have  been  labori- 
ously collected  by  Grierson,  resided  at  Benares, 
the  most  notable,  perhaps,  being  Gokul  Ndth, 
whose  Hindi  version  of  the  Mahabharnta  was 
published  at  Calcutta  in  1829,  and  Hariichnndra 
11850-85),  the  poet,  critic,  and  journalist.  Ward 
notices  the  remarkable  case  of  Hatt  Vidyalankara, 
a  learned  Bengali  lady,  who  taught  the  iiistras  at 
Benares  a  few  years  prior  to  1817.  The  Sanskrit 
College  issues  a  periodical  called  The  Pandit,  wliich 
deals  with  Sanskrit  texts. 

The  pundits  of  the  sacred  city  probably  are  still 
the  most  learned  in  India,  but  tliey  are  so  intensely 
conservative  that  most  of  them  will  liave  nothing 
to  do  with  modem  notions,  and  so  are  losing  influ- 
ence over  the  young  men  of  these  days,  who  cannot 


shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Mrs.  Besant's  College,  already  mentioned,  has 
been  organized  to  teach  a  modernized  Hinduism 
of  a  broad  and  liberal  kind.  In  connexion  with  it 
there  is  a  Girls'  School  attended  by  about  120 
high-otiste  girls. 

6.  Missions. — The  long-continued  labours  of  the 
European  missionaries  settled  at  Benares  for  nearly 
a  century  deserve  notice.  The  Church  of  England 
Mission  was  established  in  1817,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Baptists  of  Serampore  formed  a  branch 
of  their  organization  under  charge  of  an  Eurasian 
agent.  The  work  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  began  four  years  later.  The  Wesleyans 
established  a  mission  about  1880.  The  chief  mis- 
sionary institutions  are  in  the  suburb  of  Sigra. 
The  college  founded  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Itaja  Jay 
Singh,  who  established  the  observatory,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
The  missionaries  have  done  much  good  service  in 
the  cause  of  secular  education,  especially  during 
the  years  prior  to  the  foundation  ot  universities  in 
1857.  Since  that  date  their  institutions  have  been 
overshadowed  by  those  imniediutely  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  direct 
outcome  of  missionary  eflort  in  the  way  of  con- 
versions of  adults  appears  to  be  very  small,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  Benares  must  always  present 
special  ditiiculties  to  the  preacher  of  Christian 
doctrines. 

LiTBRATtTRB. — N(yrih-West  Cantonment  5urpfiy  3fap,  6  inches 
to  mile  (Calcutta,  1869);  IGI,  1908;  Thornton,  Gazetteer, 
1858 ;  Hamilton,  Description  of  Iltjidontan  (London,  1820) ; 
James  Prinsep,  Benares  Illustrated  (Calcutta  and  London, 
three  series,  folio,  with  fine  platea,  1830-34);  M.  A.  Sher- 
ring:,  The  Sacred  City  uf  the  Hindus  (London,  1868),  and  Hand- 
book for  Visitors  to  Benares  (Calcutta,  1875  ;  an  abstract  from 
the  larger  work) ;  J.  Ewen,  Benares  :  A  Handbook  for  Visitort 
(Calcutta,  ISsti ;  inaccurate  in  details) ;  E.  B.  Havell,  Benares, 
the  Sacred  City  (London,  1905  ;  well  illustrated) ;  Fa-hien,  A 
Record  of  Buddhistic  Kiiuidains,  tr.  Legge  (Oxford,  1886) ; 
Hiuen  Tsiang  (or  Yuan  Chwang),  Buddhist  Records  of  tk$ 
Western  WorM,  tr.  Beal  (London,  1886) ;  Walters,  On  Yuan 
Chwanij's  Travels  in  India,  6^'J-U>  A.D.  (London,  1904) :  Ber- 
nier,  Travels  in  the  Mogul  tmpire,  1666-68  A.D..  ed.  Con- 
stable (Ixjndon,  1891) ;  Tavemier,  Travels  in  India,  tr.  V. 
Ball  (London,  1889);  Bishop  Heber,  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  Wi!t~i5  (London,  1844)  ; 
Ward,  The  Hindoos^  (2  vols,  quarto,  Serampore,  1818) ;  Rhys 
Davids,  Buddhist  India  (1903) ;  Grierson,  The  Modem  Ver- 
nacular Literature  of  Hindin^tan  (special  No.  of  JASB,  Cal- 
cutta, 1889);  C.  N.  K.  Aiyar,  Sri  Sankardchdrya  (Madras, 
n.d.,  ?1904);  R.  Greeven,  'Worship  of  the  Pdnchon  I'ir* 
(NINQ,  vol.  ii.  1892  ;  republished  as  Heroes  File,  Allahabad, 
1896)  ;  9th  Annual  Rep.  of  Central  Hindu  College  (1906-07X 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 

BENE-ISRAEL  (more  correctly  B'nei-Israel- 
Sn-ib"-" J3,  i.e.  'Children  of  Israel'). — By  this  name 
is  designated  a  body  of  Jews  inhabiting  the 
Bombay  Presidency  of  India.  The  community  is 
important  in  its  numbers,  amounting  to  some  ten 
thousand  souls,  and  remarkable  in  its  character. 
A  number  of  peculiar  religious  usages  among  them 
reward  careful  .attention. 

I.  Origin  and  history. — No  historical  records  of 
their  p.ast  are  possessed  by  the  Bene-Israel.  The 
legend  preserved  by  them  as  to  their  arrival  in 
India  is  to  the  etlect  that  in  long  bygone  times 
seven  men  and  seven  women  were  east  by  a  ship- 
wreck on  the  Indian  co.ast  at  a  point  some  thirty 
miles  south  of  the  island  of  Bonibay.  Many 
of  the  less  fortunate  of  their  company  were 
drowned  in  the  disaster,  and  their  bodies  when 
washed  ashore  were  buried  by  their  comrade.^ 
in  two  tumuli — those  of  the  men  in  one,  and 
those  of  the  women  in  the  other.  These  mounds 
the  Bene-Israel  still  show  in  the  village  of  Nau- 
^-aon  (or  'New  Village'),  near  the  Collectorato 
town  of  Alibiig.  The  fourteen  survivors,  as  they 
increased  in  numbers,  are  said  to  have  spnad 
themselves  throughout  the  villages  of  the  Konkan, 
in  the  neighlMmrhood  of  their  first  Indian  home. 
In  these  places  they  practised  cliicfly  the  trade  of 
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oil-pressinK ;  and  this  avocation,  coupled  with  their 
habit  of  observing  Saturday  and  giving  their  oxen 
rest  from  the  ou-mills  on  that  day,  gained  for 
them  among  their  Hindu  neighbours  the  name  of 
Shanvdr  Teli,  or  '  Saturday  Oil-men,'  whereby  they 
distinguished  them  from  tlieir  own  Hindu  oil-men, 
who  rested  their  bulloclis  on  Mondays,  and  were 
therefore  called  Somvir  Teli.  This  name  is  in  use 
to  the  present  day. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  spot  which  the  Bene-Israel 
claim  as  the  place  of  their  first  landing  in  India, 
there  used  to  exist  an  important  seaport  and 
emporium  of  trade,  which  was  frequented  by  the 
ancient  navigation  hailing  from  the  Egyptian, 
Arabian,  Persian,  and  other  ports.  It  was  known 
by  thenameof  'Chemul'  *  (pronounced  'Tsemvul'), 
and  was  almost  certainly  the  '  SimuUa'  or  'Timoula' 
of  Ptolemj  the  geographer  (A.D.  150)  and  others.t 
In  Buddhist  inscriptions  it  appears  in  the  form 
'  Chemula. '  Chinese  travellers  have  called  it 
'Tchi-Mo-Lo '  ;  Arabic  writers,  'Saimur'  and 
'Jaimur.'  It  is  represented  by  the  present  insig- 
nificant village  and  port  of  Revadanda,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  and  situated  some  two 
miles  from  the  older  site,  the  sea  having  receded 
owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  creek.  The  caprices 
of  local  misrule  at  one  period  closed  this  ancient 
port  to  foreign  trade,  and  this  perhaps  may  have 
been  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  Bene-Israel 
from  further  opportunities  of  contact  with  their 
people  elsewhere  ;  for  they  present  the  appearance 
of  a  community  who,  having  up  to  a  certain  point 
preserved  intercourse  with  the  main  body  of  their 
nation,  were  at  some  stage  in  their  history  separ- 
ated from  the  same,  and  left  to  develop  m  their 
own  independent  way.  They  differ  greatly  even 
from  the  better  known  Indian  remnant  of  their 
people  inhabiting  the  Malabar  coaist.  For  example, 
the  latter,  owing  doubtless  to  their  having  pre- 
served the  means  of  communication  with  tlieir 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  retained 
their  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  whereas  the  Bene- 
Israel  had,  till  lately,  lost  all  knowledge  of  their 
ancient  tongue. 

Though  ranking  among  the  fairest  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  the  Bene-Israel,  as  to  complexion, 
share  the  colour  of  the  inhabitants  of  India.  In 
most  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  and  dress 
they  have  also  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
ways  of  the  land  they  live  in,  and  they  speak  the 
Marathi  vernacular.  Till  lately  they  have  wholly 
rejected  the  name  of  '  Jew,'  even  to  the  degree  of 
regarding  the  title  as  a  stigma  if  applied  to  them, 
and  have  insisted  instead  on  the  appellation  '  Bene- 
Israel.'  Some  would  account  for  this  by  supposing 
that  at  some  time  or  other  the  adoption  of  the 
latter  title  may  have  served  to  screen  them  from 
persecution  by  Muhammadans ;  but  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  name 
is  to  be  sought  in  some  more  positive  source. 
One's  eyes  naturally  turn  to  the  lands  which  first 
received  the  deportations  of  the  Israelites  of  both 
captivities,  and  which  continued  for  many  cen- 
turies to  be  the  centre  of  the  life  of  Israelites  both 
of  the  ten  tribes  and  of  the  two  tribes  last  taken 
captive.  J.  Briihl  t  relates  that  in  Persia  he  found 
the  Jews  almost  invariably  calling  themselves 
*  Israel '  instead  of  '  Yahudi,'  and  he  believes  it 
very  probable  that  many  of  the  Jews  of  Persia  and 
of  Kurdistan  (which  Ls  partly  under  Persian  and 
partly  under  Turkish  rule),  as  well  as  numbers 
of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  §  are  descendants  of 

*  See  Yule-Bumett,  llobsim-Jobson,  Lond.  1903,  210  f. 

t  The  author  of  the  I'eriplus  Maris  Erj/thrcBi  (a.d.  247)  refen 
to  it  as  *  Semulla.' 

:  Tht  Ten  Trihfsi ;  Where  are  They  1  London,  1880. 

}  For  the  IsraeHtish  descent  of  many  of  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
(Uai  o<  KurdiMu,  tee,  beiidea  Briihl,  Babbi  Benjamin  IL,  Eight 


the  ten  tribes.  There  are  several  cogent  reasons 
for  connecting  the  early  Jews  of  India  with  those 
of  Persia  as  to  oriM.  Early  navigation  made  the 
transit  between  Persia  and  India  easy.  Again, 
in  South  India  the  Jews  of  Malabar  are  found 
located  side  by  side  with  an  historic  body  of 
Cliristians,  no  less  unique  in  character  than  them< 
selves,  known  as  the  Christians  of  St.  Thom6,  and 
these,  if  not  actually  derived  originally  from 
Persia,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,*  were  at 
any  rate  in  their  early  history  most  intimately 
associated  with  that  country,  as  is  witnessed  by 
the  discovery  of  three  ancient  Persian  stone 
crosses.t  and  also  by  the  well-known  fact  that 
this  community  long  drew  its  presiding  bishops 
direct  from  Persia  itself.  J  There  is  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Persia,  the  depositing 
ground  of  the  Israelites  of  both  exiles,  and  the 
place  in  which  they  were  long  massed  together 
in  the  greatest  nuiiihers,  and  where,  also,  in  later 
times  they  were  not  infrequently  subjected  to 
severe  persecutions,!  may  have  been  the  country 
which  furnished  Indian  shores  with  many  a  con 
tinjjent  of  Israelite  imniijjrants.  These  would 
probably  have  been,  after  all,  but  the  successors  of 
many  earlier  Hebrew  pioneers  who  had  passed  to 
and  fro  along  the  well-known  trade  routes  to  India, 
for  purposes  of  merchandise.  It  is,  however,  at 
the  same  time  right  to  mention  that  some  have 
believed  the  Bene-Israel  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the 
Jews  of  Yemen  (Arabia  Felix).||  Against  this  not 
impossible,  or,  indeed,  altogether  unlikely  view, 
may  be  set  the  fact  that  no  marks  of  intimacy  or 
tradition  of  any  common  origin  survive  to  the 
present  day ;  nor  is  there  traceable  much  that  is 
common  to  the  Yemenite  Jews  and  the  Bene-Israel 
in  their  distinctive  observances.^  To  the  un- 
biased observer  the  Bene-Israel  suggest  themselves 
as  the  descendants  of  Hebrews  who  at  their  first 
intrutluction  into  India  must  have  made  somewhat 
free  alliances  with  the  women  of  the  land  (as, 
according  to  ancient  pre-Talmudic  Hebrew  practice, 
there  was  hardly  a  bar  to  their  doing  **),  and  thus 
an  infiltration  of  Indian  blood  into  their  community 
would  have  taken  place  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
sojourn  in  India.  This  was  doubtless  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rigid  practice  of  allowing  marriage 
only  with  members  of  their  own  body — a  rule  which 
the  example  and  influence  of  the  Hindu  caste 
system  around  them  would  have  tended  to  en- 
courage, and  to  which  they  have  doubtless  ever 
since  most  strictly  adhered. 

At  tlie  present  time  no  Hindu  caste  could  be 
more  exclusive  in  regard  to  this  custom  of  allowing 
racial  intermixture  than  the  Bene-Israel.  They 
out  ban  and  stiu'iiiatize  at  once  as  Kdld  Israel,  or 
'  Black  Israel,'  all  offspring  of  mixed  unions.  Such 
are  not  allowed  at  communal  feasts  to  sit  in  close 
proximity  to  the  rest  of  the   community,   or   to 

Yeart  in  Asia  and  AJrica,  pp.  9:^96  ;  also,  Athelstan  Riley, 
Tht  Arclthp.  of  Cant.  Migsi^tn  to  the  Assyrian  Christians 
(S.P.C.K.,  London,  1891),  p.  S,  footnote. 

'  See  G.  Milne  Rae,  Syrian  Church  in  India  (Edinburgh, 
189^),  pp.  la-26. 

t  llj.  pp.  114-130. 

I  Tlif  Jews  of  China,  whose  early  connexions  were  with 
Persia,  entered  China  by  sea,  via  India,  if  tradition  be  correct. 

§  As  in  the  year  i.D.  468,  under  Firuz  (or  Perox),  '  The 
Wiclied.' 

I  Wilson,  The  Bene-Israel  of  Bombay  :  an  Appeal,  alio  Lands 
of  the  ISilte,  ii.  068.  Rabbi  J.  Saphir,  like  Dr.  Wilson,  consider* 
that  the  physio;^omy  of  the  Bene-Israel  resembles  that  of  the 
Jews  of  Araiiia  (see  ^ben  Saphir,  p.  43). 

TI  The  Bene-Israel  possess  a  tradition  that  they  came  to  India 
from  '  the  uortht-ni  provinces."  This,  Mr.  Haeem  S.  Kehimkar 
would  interpret  of  the  G.ilila-:in  northern  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
he  thinliBthat  the  liene-Israel  may  have  come  direct  to  India  by 
way  of  Ezion-geber  and  the  Ited  Sea,  for  Jews  settled  in  Qalilee 
just  before  the  Chriotiiin  era.  See  Wyse,  History  of  the 
IJehyeifs'  Seconii  C'lfnjntmwealth. 

•"See  Dt  aiit*-!-*  ;  also  Smith's  DB,  s.v.  '  Marria(fe.'  From 
Dt  23-;-8  may  be  inferred  what  might  be  done  in  regard  ta 
foreigners  oCAcT  than  the  Ammooite  or  Moabit«. 
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intermarry  >vith  any  except  their  own  class.  An 
analogy  would  aeeiii  to  exist  between  the  Bene- 
Israel  and  some  other  more  or  less  unique  Jewish 
communities,  such  as  the  Falaahas  of  Abyssinia, 
the  Jews  of  K'ai-fenj,'-fu  in  China,  the  Jews  of 
Yemen,  and  some  among  the  so-called  '  Black 
Jews '  of  Malabar,  all  of  whom,  while  they  manifest 
unmistakably  the  presence  of  the  Hebrew  stamina, 
reveal  no  less  clearly  traces  of  some  intermixture 
with  the  people  among  whom  they  have  sojourned. 
In  the  case  of  the  Bene-Israel  there  is  a  character- 
istic type  pervading  the  whole  community  which 
bespeaks  tlie  genuine  Hebrew  stock  from  which 
they  have  undoubtedly  sprung.* 

3.  Relig'ious  customs. — It  would  be  expected 
beforehand  that  a  people  with  the  antecedents  we 
have  described  would  exhibit  much  that  was 
peculiar  and  interesting  in  their  religious  customs, 
when  they  again  came  into  notice  ;  and  this  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  Bene-Israel. 

Three  characteristic  Hebrew  observances  which 
never  died  out  among  them  first  claim  notice. 
These  are  (1)  the  practice  of  circumcision,  (2) 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  and  (3)  the  retention 
in  memory  of  at  least  part  of  the  great  Jewish 
formula,  tne  Shema  Yisrael  (commencing,  '  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  One  Lord  ! ').  For 
want  of  a  liturgy  they  were  accustomed  to  use,  in 
their  ignorance,  the  words  of  the  latter  formula  on 
every  occasion  of  their  religious  gatherings,  repeat- 
ing the  sentence  several  times  over.  We  nave 
noted  their  acquirement  of  the  title  Shanv&r  Teli 
{'Saturday  Oil-men  '),  on  account  of  their  unyoking 
their  oxen  on  Saturdays  in  observance  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  A  further  distinctive  habit  which  has 
clnng  to  them,  though  some  are  dropping  it  now, 
is  the  custom  of  wearing  side-locks  of  their 
hair  (r'iKS),  in  reference  to  Lv  19"  21*.  To  this 
custom  the  fashion  commonly  adopted  of  shaving 
most  or  all  of  the  rest  of  the  head  is  wont  to  give  a 
peculiarly  exaggerated  appearance. 

(a)  Fasts  and  festivals. — A  regular  sequence  of 
religious  seasons,  fasts,  and  festivals  has  been  in 
vogue  among  the  Bene-Israel,  and  these  when 
examined  are  found  to  coincide  remarkably  with 
the  osaal  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Jews.  They 
were  preserved,  however,  wholly  under  Indian 
names,  the  latter  being  often  connected  with  some 
special  kind  of  food  partaken  of,  or  abstained  from, 
on  the  occasion  of,  or  being  given  on  account  of 
the  festivity  or  fast,  bearing  some  resemblance  to, 
or  coinciding  in  point  of  time  with,  some  Hindu  or 
Muhammadan  observance.  Thus,  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (kept,  however,  a  fortnight  out  of 
time)  was  known  as  the  '  Feast  of  partaking  of 
Khir,'t  a  kind  of  confection  made  of  new  rice, 
sugar,  scraped  coco-nut,  and  spices.  The  Day  of 
Atonement  was  termed  '  Fast  of  Door-clo8ing,'J 
because  on  this  day  all  rigidly  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  bouses,  wearing  white  clothing  even  to 
their  very  caps,  and  avoiding  converse  or  contact 
with  others.  Purim  was  called  'Feast  of  Holi,'§ 
because  the  time  of  keeping  it  coincided  with  a 
Hindu  festival  of  the  same  name  (one  of  rowdy 
and  debased  charaitcr),  observed  at  the  same 
time.  Passover  was  known  as  the  '  I'estival  of 
Jar-closing,'  ||  the  jar  being  one  containing  a  sour 

•  A  thoroughly  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Bene-Israel 
may  be  iptined  from  the  excellent  pfjrtraits  from  photoj^ruphs 
giveo  In  the  JE  under  beading  '  Ik-ni-lBrael.'  Two  out  of  the 
three  synagoguea  ahowD  there,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the 
Bene-Iarael. 

t  Khiricha  Saxt, 

t  Dar/alnicha  Saif.  Rabbi  J.  Saphir  (Ebm  Saphir,  p.  46) 
Bays  that  he  was  puzzled  to  account  for  this  name  till  ne  be- 
thought himself  of  a  pniyir  cnlitliil  :'i;'-'  nS'V3  nSinC  prayer 
of  the  shutting  of  the  pates'),  forntiiig  part  of  the  concluding 
section  of  the  Service  of  the  Day  of  Atoiieiucnt  in  the  Modern 
Jewish  Prayer  Book. 

}  BcUcha  Saif.  l  Attari  Dcitluiehd  So^ 


mixture  or  sauce,  to  which  conceivably  a  suspicion 
of  fermentation  or  leaven  may  have  been  held  to 
attach.*  The  Fast  of  Ab  (for  the  destruction  of 
the  lirst  Temple)  was  cli;iiactfiized  as  '  Fast  of 
[partaking  of]  Birdya,'  t  the  iattcji-  being  a  sort  of 
pulse  put  into  the  curry  on  this  d;iy,  a  vegetable 
diet  having  been  adhered  to  during  the  eight 
days  previous.  The  Feast  of  Weeks  had  somehow 
dropped  out  of  use.  J 

The  festivals  and  fasts  so  far  mentioned  appear 
to  form  a  class  of  their  own  among  the  Bene- 
Israel.  They  are  all  alike  designated  Dy  the  word 
san  (pronounced  to  rhyme  with  '  turn  '),  which  is 
a  Marathi  word  of  Sanskritic  origin  (a  word  which 
can  denote  both  '  fast '  and  '  festival ').  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  seasons  of  observance  already 
described  relate  uniformly  to  the  chief  and  oldest 
Jewish  festivals  and  fasts.  There  is  a  further 
set  of  festivals  and  fasts,  also  in  vogue  among  the 
Bene-Israel,  which  have  every  appearance  of  being 
a  class  by  themselves,  and  which  have  probably 
been  superinduced  in  later  times  upon  their  older 
observances,  presumably  at  the  instigation  of  com- 
paratively recent  Je«  ish  visitors  and  reformers 
from  without.  §  The  festivals  and  fasts  now 
alluded  to,  while  relating  almost  entirely  to 
Jewish  holidays  of  later  institution,  are  known 
among  the  Bene-Israel  by  names  derived  from  the 
Hindustani  lantruage  only,  such  as  roza,  of  Per- 
sian origin,  and  'urs,  of  Arabic  origin.  To  the 
latter  class  belong  the  ten  days  of  expiation  ob- 
served by  Jews  preceding  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
on  which  special  penitential  prayers  called  seli- 
hoth  are  used,  and  which,  because  of  their  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  long  fast  of  the 
Muhammadans,  were  called  by  the  Bene-Israel 
Ramzan.W  A  day  after  the  keeping  of  NavydchA 
San,  or  '  New  Year's  Festival,'  occurs  the  Navyacha 
Roza,  or  '  Fast  of  the  New  [Year].'  It  corresponds 
probably  to  the  Fast  of  Gedaliah,  kept  by  Jews 
on  the  23rd  of  Tishri  ;  but  if  so,  precedes  it  by 
twenty  days.  Two  fasts  occurring  at  two  different 
seasons  of  the  year  are  observed  under  the  one 
name  of  Snbdbi  Rozd,  the  one  fast  apparently 
corresponding  to  the  F'ast  of  the  10th  of  Tebeth, 
commemorating  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  other  to  the  F'ast  of  the  17th  of 
Tammuz,  kept  in  remembrance  of  the  breach  made 
in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  Sabdbi  is  obscure.  According  to  its  Hindu- 
stani meaning  of  '  meritorious,'  it  might  denote 
that  the  keeping  of  these  additional  fasts  was 
considered  a  work  of  special  merit  ;  <ir,  if  referred 
to  the  Hebrew  root  335  ( =  to  surround),  an  allusion 
to  the  investment  of  the  city  would  be  obvious. II 

•  The  rice-bread  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  Bene-Israel  il 
at  all  times  an  unleavened  bread. 

f  Hirduaclia  Sa-^. 

i  The  ijiudirn  Jewish  hahit  of  doubling  the  first  and  last  djkyi 
of  many  festivals  was  not  known  to  the  Benr-Israel. 

{Such  a  reformer  niay  have  been  I 'avid  Hahabi,  who  is 
said  by  the  Beiie-lerael  to  have  visited  tlieni  long  ago,  and 
to  have  instituted  this  refonn.  He  may  have  come  from 
Cochin,  where  the  surname  'Hahabi"  (si^'iiifjing  '  Et>'.vptian') 
still  exists  in  the  form  of  '  Roby.'  Such  an  one  would  have 
doubtless  communicated  with  the  Bene-Israel  through  the 
medium  of  the  Iliudustani  dialect,  only  in  that  case  he  nmst 
have  visited  them  subsequently  to  about  a.d.  14U0,  before 
which  date  Hindustani  (or  Urdu)  was  not  a  spoken  language — 
not,  as  the  Bene-Israel  think.  900  years  ago. 

II  Tlie  Bene-Israel  add  to  these  days  a  epeinal  fast  during  the 
preceding  montii  of  EIul  (cf.  Leo  Modetia  [itabbi  of  Venice, 
l(i;;7],  Ih»ti>ry  "f  the  Rites,  VnstoTii.f,  and  Manner  of  Life  of  the 
Present  Jeum  t/irout/hoiU  the  Wurtd  [tr.  l^ndon,  1(350] :  'There 
fore  do  they  bej;in  on  the  first  day  of  Klul,  whicli  is  the  monetb 
immediately  going  liofore,  to  think  of  Acta  of  Penance  ;  and  in 
some  places,  they  rise  before  day,  and  say  Prayers,  make  Con- 
fession of  their  sins,  and  rehearse  the  Penefentialt  Psalina, 
And  there  arc  many  aincng^,t  them,  that  Indict  themselves 
FiistK,  dn  reiKinrr,  aiiil  give  alms  to  the  Poor,  continuing  on 
this  course,  till  llic  Vuy  of  Pardon  comes;  that  Is  to  say,  for 

tlie  s^iace  of  Fourty  dales  '). 

*i  These  are  the  explanations  suggested  as  possible  by  Mr. 
Haeem  S   Eelumkar.    The  writer  of  this  article  would  take  tb* 
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A  very  extraordinary  festival,  and  one  now 
hardly  observed,  was  that  knowii  as  Eliyah  hana- 
bicha  'urs,  or  '  the  Fair  of  Elijah  the  Prophet.' 
To  keep  it  the  Bene- Israel  resorted  annually  to  a 
village-spot  in  the  Konkan,  named  Khandalla, 
where,  according  to  a  legend,  Elijah  the  prophet 
had  once  appeared  to  them,  and  thence  bad 
ascended  to  heaven.  In  date  this  festival  corre- 
sponds to  a  Jewish  one  known  as  the  '  New  Year 
of  the  Trees '  (nu'^xS  njpn  phi),  in  reference  to  Lv 
IQ"'".  The  observance  of  such  a  festival  as  this 
seems  indicative  of  a  very  prolonged  sojourn  of  the 
Bene- Israel  in  India  ;  for  such  a  mixture  of  know- 
ledge and  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  propliet 
Elijah,  and  its  incrustation  into  such  a  practice 
as  that  mentioned,  can  hardly  have  sprung  up  and 
taken  fixed  form  in  a  short  time.*  Hindus  are 
accustomed  to  keep  melas,  or  '  religious  fairs,'  in 
honour  of  their  temples,  and  the  Indian  Muham- 
madans  have  also  similar  fairs,  called  by  them 
'urs,  in  honour  of  the  tombs  of  their  pirs,  or  de- 
parted saints  ;  and  the  Bene-Israel,  in  the  strange 
custom  that  we  have  mentioned,  must  have  been 
adopting  the  habits  of  the  country. 

(0)  Nazirite  vow. — Besides  these  rites  and  holi- 
days of  Judaism  in  general,  the  Bene-Israel  have 
several  interesting  customs  not  so  generally  in  use 
among  Jews  elsewhere,  one  of  which  is  an  apparent 
survival  of  the  Nazirite  vow.  A  boy  in  infancy 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  vow  on  the  part  of  his 
parents.t  The  cause  may  perhaps  be  that  for 
long  they  had  no  male  offspring,  or  that  former 
children  had  died.  From  the  time  when  the  vow 
is  made  till  the  time  of  its  redemption  no  razor  is 

fermitted  to  pasa  over  the  head  of  the  child. 
n  consequence,  a  lad  comparatively  grown  up 
may  often  be  seen  with  long  hair  tressed  up  behind 
his  head  after  the  manner  of  a  woman.  When 
the  time  arrives  that  his  parents  feel  able  to  re- 
deem their  vow,  the  hair  is  shaved  off  and  weighed 
in  the  scales  against  gold  or  silver,  or  whatever  else 
the  parents  may  have  before  decided  to  give,  and 
the  equivalent  so  obtained  is  devoted  to  religious 
purposes.  The  shaved-off  hair,  instead  of  being 
burnt  (Nu  6"),  is  tlirown  into  some  tank  or  river, 
probably  in  keeping  with  the  customs  of  Hin- 
dus ana  Indian  Muhanimadans,  who  are  mucli 
given  to  letting  their  religious  ceremonies  cul- 
minate in  the  immersing  of  sometliing  in  tlie 
water,  the  custom  probably  having  its  roots  in 
Hindu  veneration  for  the  river  Ganges,  which 
is  commonly  credited  with  the  power  of  re-appear- 
ing in  all  sorts  of  impossible  places. 

(c)  Burning  of  frankincense. — A  custom  hardly 
less  interesting  than  the  foregoing,  and  one  which 
prevailed  till  quite  lately  among  the  Bene-Israel, 
was  the  burning  of  frankincense  on  a  number 
of  religious  occasions.  Quite  recently  they  have 
been  dissuaded  from  its  use  by  their  Jewish 
co-religionists  of  other  lands,  who  have  repre- 
sented to  them  that  the  practice  was  a  super- 
opportunity  of  atatlngr  her«  his  very  freat  Indebtedness  to  this 
gentleman's  writings  for  much  information  embodied  in  this 
article.  Mr.  Haaem's  unpretending  pamphlet,  A  Sketch  uf  tht 
History  of  the  Bem-Igrael,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  many 
an  unknown  custom  amon;j  his  people.  Especially  is  what  is  here 
written  as  to  festivals  and  fasta  largely  due  to  his  pamphlet. 

*  S««  in  JBf  i.v.  'China'  the  arguments  advanced  for  a 
very  early  date  of  the  Je^^-isb  settlement  in  China.  It  is 
signiBcant  that  the  tradition  was  that  the  earliest  introduc- 
tion of  the  Jews  into  China  was  from  the  West,  by  crossing 
the  sea,  from  India.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
MSS  of  the  Jews  of  China  show  a  connexioo  with  the  Jews  of 
Persia. 

f  Or  the  vow  may  have  been  made  before  birth,  contingent 
upon  a  son  heine  given.  The  rite  is  not  confined  to  lads.  The 
writer  was  iiim^elf  present  wiieu  the  subject  of  it  was  a  girl, 
whose  hair  was  sliaved  off  as  described  above.  If  this  be  held 
to  show  that  the  vow-cercniony  among  the  Bene-Israel  is 
derived  from  Hindiis  (among  whom  such  a  practice  does  exist), 
it  surely  only  removes  the  question  of  the  origin  ol  such  vows 
Id  £uilern  l&uds  a  stag's  further  back. 


stitious  one,  copied  from  surrounding  idolatry. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  this 
custom  had  not  its  own  ancient  and  independent 
Hebrew  origin.  It  Is  significant  that  the  Jews  in 
China  had  a  provision  for  burning  incense  in  their 
synagogue  at  K'ai-feng-fn,  it  being  a  mark  of 
Imperial  favour  that  the  incense  for  the  purpose 
was  provided  free  of  cost  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self. As  already  mentioned,  the  tradition  was 
that  the  Jews  had  entered  China  by  sea,  via  India, 
in  the  first  instance.* 

An  indispensable  concomitant  in  a  number  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Bene-Israel  is  a 
sweet-smelling  herb  named  sabza.  Botanically  it 
is  the  Ocymmn  pilosum  vel  basilicum,  and  some- 
wliat  resemble.s  mint.  It  is  much  used,  also,  in 
relij^ious  rites  by  the  Indian  Muliammadans.  A 
smaller  species  of  the  same  herb  is  the  Ocymum 
sanctum,  or  '  lioly  basil,'  the  well-known  sacred 
plant  of  the  Hindus,  called  by  them  the  tulsl. 
The  important  place  which  the  sabzd  twig  occu- 
pies in  numerous  ceremonies  of  the  Bene-Israel 
suggests  the  possible  idea  of  its  being  used  ats  a 
substitute  for  the  hyssop  of  Mosaic  ordinances. 

{d)  Offerings.  —  Certain  religious  offerings  are 
made  by  the  Bene  -  Israel  which  Invite  careful 
attention.  A  singular  feature  in  them  is  the  otter- 
ing of  goats'  liver  or  of  the  gizzards  of  fowls 
(w-hichever  animals  may  have  been  slain  on  the 
occasion).  These  portions,  after  being  cooked,  are 
brought  and  offered  to  the  ministrant  of  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  the  rest  of  the  flesh  of  the  ani- 
mals slain  being  eaten  by  the  host  and  guests 
assembled.  It  should  be  observed  here  that  the 
Bene-Israel  rarely.  If  ever,  partake  of  any  other 
flesh  than  that  of  goats  (including  occasionally 
slieep)  and  fowls.  Again,  a  certain  confection 
known  as  malida  {a  Persian  word),  a  kind  of  cake 
or  pudding.  Is  used  ceremonially  by  them.  The  im- 
pression irresistibly  conveyed  to  the  observer  by  all 
this  is  that  these  are  sunivals  in  this  community 
of  the  ancient  meat-offerings  of  Mosaic  times,  if 
not  also  vestiges  of  ancient  sacrifices  themselves. 
As  a  typical  example  of  the  way  In  which  the 
various  articles  mentioned  above,  including  frank- 
incense, sahzd,  and  malida,  were  employed  by  the 
Bene-Israel  in  various  ceremonies  connected  with 
festivals,  vows,  marriage,  burial,  etc.,  we  may 
quote  the  following  description  of  the  ceremony 
performed  at  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  as  given  by 
Haeem  S.  Kehimkar,  in  his  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  the  Bene-Israel : — 

*  A  feast  was  given  in  the  evening  in  the  following  manner : — 
After  the  invited  party  came  in,  a  clean  white  towel  or  clean 
white  sheet  was  spread  on  the  tioor,  whereon  a  dish  containing 
malida,  five  pieces  of  unleavened  bread  made  of  rice-flour 
besmeared  with  sweets,  twigs  of  sabzd,  and  five  pieces  of  the 
cooiied  liver  of  a  goat,  was  placed.  Another  dish  containing 
cakes  of  wheaten  flour  fried  in  oil,  and  wafers  of  unleavened 
bread  also  fried  in  oil,  and  livers  and  ^dzzards  of  as  many  fowls 
as  may  have  been  killed  on  the  occasion,  was  also  pl.iced  there. 
The  dish  also  contained  a  glass  of  wine  or  other  liquor  as  a 
drink-offering  ;  and  several  other  plates  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
fruits  were  placed  upon  the  i>beet,  over  which  they  said  the 
Kiriyath  Shema  about  a  dozen  times.  .  .  .  After  the  ceremony 
was  over,  a  handful  of  malida,  together  with  a  twig  of  tabid 
and  a  piece  of  ervch  of  the  articles  placed  in  the  dish  and  in  the 
plates,  were  taken  by  the  man  who  oihciated  as  priest  in  his 
own  hands,  and  before  presenting  tliese  to  the  lady  who  had 
made  the  vow,  he  asked  her  what  had  caused  her  to  make  the 
vow.  un  her  giving  the  reason,  she  was  told  that  she  was  free 
from  her  vow,  and  the  malldd  was  given  to  her.  The  articles 
in  the  dish  and  plates  were  distributed  among  the  party,  except 
the  pieces  of  liver  and  gizzard,  as  well  as  the  five  pieces  of 
cakes  and  wafers,  which  were  kept  by  the  oujciatmg  prie«t  for 
himself,  while  tlie  guests  were  served  with  the  feast.' 

(«)  jjietciry  rules. — \Vith  regard  to  ilictary  rules, 
it  was  customary  with  the  Bene-Israel  either  to 
remove  the  sinew  in  the  leg,  in  accordance  with 
Gn  32*-,  or,  if  skill  sufficient  for  this  somewhat 
intricate  operation  did  not  exist,  to  reject  as  food 

•  See  JE,  $.v.  'China.'  Note  also  what  is  said  there  as  to 
certain  customs  in  use  among  Chinese  Jews  pointing  to  a  pr^ 
Xalmudic  origin. 
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the  hindquarters  of  the  animal  altogether.  *    Blood, 
fat,   animals  strangled   or  maimed   by  beasts  of 

£rey,  the  Bene-Israel  shunned  altogether  as  food, 
n  regard  to  dsh,  they  would  eat  only  those  which 
had  both  &ns  and  scales. 

(/)  Kiss  of  peace. — In  common  with  the  Jews 
of  Cochin,  the  Bene-Israel  preserve  the  custom  of 
parting  at  their  religious  gatherings  with  the  Kiss 
of  Peace.  The  custom  likewise  prevails  among 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thom6  in  Malaliar,  and  is 
found,  again,  amongst  the  East  Syrian  Christians 
of  Kurdistan.t  This  may  be  taken  as  one  more 
indication  of  the  probable  link  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  Jews  of  India  and  those  of  Persia  in 
ancient  times,  especially  when  it  is  remembered, 
as  we  have  alreadj'  mentioned  (.see  above,  p.  470), 
that  the  Nestorian  Christians  of  Kurdistan  nave  a 
tradition  of  having  been  originally  converts  from 
Judaism.  In  performing  the  salutation  among  the 
Bene-Israel,  the  chief  minister  first  bestows  it  on 
the  most  important  persons  present  near  to  him, 
by  receiving  the  fingers  of  the  outstretched  hand 
(the  palms  held  vertically)  between  his  own  hands, 
after  which  the  hands  of  both  are  simultaneously 
released,  and  the  tips  of  the  lingers  of  each  person 
passed  to  his  o^vn  lips  and  kissed.  Those  already 
saluted  turn  to  bestow  the  salutation  on  others, 
the  younger  usually  seeking  it  from  the  older,  and 
inferiors  from  their  superiors,  till  all  have  saluted 
each  other.  The  procedure  continues  for  some  two 
or  three  minutes,  during  which  an  audible  sound 
of  the  lips  is  heard  throughout  the  synagogue. 

{g)  Cup  of  blessing. — At  the  close  of  some  ser- 
vices in  tlieir  newly-revived  synagogues  a  ceremony 
takes  place  which  has  been  termed  by  Christians 
who  have  observed  it,  'the  Cup  of  Blessing.' J 
A  cup,  containing  a  juice  pressed  from  raisins 
for  the  purpose,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
minister,  who,  after  first  pronouncing  a  bless- 
ing over  it,  partakes  of  a  portion  of  it.  The  re- 
mainder is  then  poured  by  the  attendants  into  a 
large  vessel  containing  much  more  of  the  same 
mixture.  The  shamash,  or  sexton,  then  passing 
round  the  assembly,  with  one  or  more  assistants, 
distributes  the  contents  of  the  vessel  to  each 
member  of  the  assembly  by  means  of  pairs  of 
little  silver  cups,  one  of  which  is  being  filled  while 
the  other  is  being  emptied.  As  to  the  antiquity 
of  this  custom  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  it  is  merely  the  performance 
of  the  usual  Jewish  ceremony  of  the  HabdfilCih 
(rh-\-y\)  §  in  the  synagogue  instead  of  in  the  home  ; 
and  if  so,  it  may  be  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction among  the  Bene-Israel. 

3.  Use  of  Hebrew  names. — The  Bene-Israel 
have  mostly  retained  the  use  of  Biblical  names, 
but  the  latter  have  commonly  assumed  an  In<lian- 
ized  form,  as  Bnnnii  for  Benjamin,  'Abaji  for 
Abraham,  and  the  like.  ||    Similarly  the  names  of 

*  Id  regard  to  China,  It  Is  observable  that  this  practice,  even 
more  than  the  lieepin^  of  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Chinese,  so  that  the  Jews  were  accorded  the 
title  of  Tiao  Kiu-Kiao,  '  the  sect  which  extracts  the  sinew.' 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  *  China '  in  JE  iv.  33  deduces  from 
this  appellation  a  further  ar^uient  (or  the  ereut  antiquity  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Jews  in  China,  for  he  says,  '  Ral»l)inical  Juda- 
ism would  have  suggested  more  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Chinese."  If  so  in  China,  how  much  more  may  we 
suppose  tn'eat  antiquity  for  the  arrival  of  Israelites  in  India? 

T  Note  the  following  from  Maclean  and  Urownu,  The  Cathth 
liootoj  tht  Emlaiul  /7i«/'«op(«(S.P.C.K.,  London,  1892),  p.  256: 
'One  (deacon]  !?oes  to  the  Bema  and  says  a  litany;  another 
^res  the  Kiss  of  Peace  to  the  people,  somewhat  as  at  the  daily 
services,  except  that  the  celebrant  first  kisses  the  attar  and  tlie 
deacon  takes  his  hands  between  his  own  and  kisses  them,  and 
then  goes  to  the  sanctuary  door  and  ^ives  the  peace  to  the 
person  of  highest  rank,  and  then  to  rhe  next,  and  so  on.' 

t  Wilson,  Lands  0/  the  Uibtt,  ii.  UTa. 

S  A  ceremony  for  placing  a  distinction  or  line  of  demarcation 
hetwf>en  times  secular  and  sacred,  as,  for  example,  between 
week-day  and  Sabbath. 

I  A  good  example  is  the  name  of  the  retired  commandant 
who  built  the  Qrst  synagogue  of  the  Bcno-Israel  iu  Bombay  in 


the  women  receive  the  Indian  affix  bal  (corre- 
sponding to  our  Mrs.  and  Miss)  aiipended  to  them, 
as,  for  example,  Sarahbai,  Minambai,  and  the 
like.  Where  the  names  of  men  and  women  of  the 
Bene-Israel  are  purely  Indian,  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  any  case  compounded  with  the  name 
of  any  Hindu  deity,  as  is  largely  the  case  among 
Hindus.  Surnames  (which  the  Bene-Israel  are 
gradually  discarding)  were  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  syllable  kar  (pronounced  to  rhj'rae  with 
'  stir,'  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  '  inhabitant 
of  ')  to  tlie  name  of  the  village  with  which  a  man's 
family  had  become  identified  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Israelite  settlement,  such  as  Kihimkar  =' resident 
in  [the  village  of]  Kihim.'  Dr.  Wilson  has  re- 
marked that  at  the  time  when  he  made  his 
investigations  the  name  '  Keuben '  was  the  most 
common  amongst  men,  and  that  the  favourite 
Jewish  names  of  Jehudah  and  Esther  were  not 
found.  Both  names  have  come  into  use  among 
the  Bene-Israel  now. 

4.  Hindu  customs. — Though  preserving  their 
characteristics  and  religion  remarkably  in  the 
midst  of  an  unfavourable  environment,  the  Bene- 
Israel  have  not  survived  their  long  isolation 
altogether  uninfected  by  the  surrounding  idolatry. 
Certain  domestic  customs  and  usages,  too  numer- 
ous and  intricate  to  detail  at  any  length,  still 
linger  among  them,  more  particularly  in  rural 
parts,  and  specially  among  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity. These  owe  their  origin  purely  to  Hindu- 
ism, though  not  all  of  them  are  of  an  idolatrous 
or  superstitious  character.  Such  customs  are  found 
plentifully  connected  with  marriage  ceremonies  ; 
also  with  occasions  of  birth,  puberty,  betrothal, 
sickness,  and  death.*  On  an  occurrence  of  small- 
pox, or  even  during  a  performance  of  vaccina- 
tion, the  goddess  of  siiiall-po.\,  Shltalvddi  by  name, 
is  sought  to  be  propitiated  by  some,  and  the  furtive 
keeping  of  Hindu  idols  has  not  been  unknown. 
As  to  the  use  of  charms,  and  superstitious  usages 
at  childbirth,  many  parallels  of  a  no  less  debased 
kind  could  be  drawn  from  Kabbalistic  practices 
under  the  sanction  of  modern  rabbinical  Judaism 
(see  Birth  [Jewish]).  Rabbi  Solomon  in  his  Travels 
mentions  that  in  the  year  1846  he  saw  at  Bel- 
gaum  (a  town  in  the  south  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency)  the  wives  of  [Israelite]  men  in 
the  army  stretching  forth  the  fingers  of  their 
hands  to  the  fire  and  kissing  them  as  they  lit 
the  lamps.t  It  is  riglit  to  say  tliat  a  great  effort 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  bj'  the  Bene-Israel 
as  a  body  to  throw  off  all  this,  and  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  already. 

5.  Organization. — As  to  communal  organization, 
the  Bene-Israel,  under  the  older  order  of  things, 
recognized  the  authority  of  a  headman,  called  a 
muqaddam,  over  each  village  community  where 
sufficient  in  numbers,  whose  powers  were  consider- 
able. He  would  assemble  the  community  wlien 
necessary,  preside  over  their  deliberations,  and  act 
as  their  executive  in  matters  relating  to  caste. 
discipline  or  organization  generally.  Besides  this 
officer,  there  was  another  (not,  however,  found  in 
every  village)  named  the  qazi,  meaning  projuily 
'  jucige.'  To  him  pertained  the  religious  duties  <if 
ministrations  at  religions  ceremonies,  the  perform- 
ance of  circumcision,  marriage,  rites  of  burial,  and 
frequently  the  slaughtering  of  animals.  With 
the  muqaddam  and  qazl  were  associated   certain 

1796.  His  name  was  5ama;i(  =  Samuel)  ZTos^rt^i  ("Ilaskel,  i-s. 
Ezekiel)  /Jirefcar  (  =  resident  of  the  village  of  Dive). 

*  Many  of  these  practices  will  be  found  described  in  BQ 
(Bombay,  1086)  XVIII.  i.  615-635. 

t  Travetao/ Solomon  (Tcha  niyoD),  p.  100:  n3S'3  'n'Nl  'J'Va 
nrnD  or  ttk  xasn  -wk  nipj  (ik  D'jVa  Tya  t'-.t  -iifKS  1848 
niprjni  tk.i  Sk   [.tt    niyDKK  hk   inSr  niTjn  pk   ip-Sn 
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chaugaie,  or  'elders'  (properly  four  in  number) 
who  assisted  tliein  as  counsellors.  At  communal 
meetings  all  adult  members  had  a  voice.* 

6.  Modern  conditions. — It  is  only  in  quite  recent 
times  that  the  liene-Israel  have  emerged  into  the 
light  of  history.  It  is  through  the  observations 
and  researches  of  Christians  that  they  have  become 
known,  and  in  fact  have  been  raised  to  some  de- 
gree of  education  and  advancement,  and  provided 
with  their  Scriptures  and  fresh  beginnings  of  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

(a)  State  of  transition. — The  long  centuries  during 
which  they  had  previously  remained  hidden  from 
notice  can,  it  may  safely  be  surmised,  never  have 
their  story  told.  We  now  see  the  Bene-Israel  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  just  as  they  are  reaching 
out  towards  modern  modes  of  life  and  culture. 
Their  present  tendency  and  aim  is  to  forsake  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  the  past,  which  it  has  been 
the  object  of  this  article  to  try  to  search  out 
and  describe.  Their  present  effort  is  to  conform 
themselves  in  all  respects  to  the  ways  of  modern 
Judaism,  choosing  as  their  standard  the  easier  and 
more  liberal  principles  of  the  Reformed  School  of 
Judaism  rather  than  the  more  rigid  ones  of  strict 
Talmudic  Judaism,  which,  indeed,  their  present 
i^orance  of  Hebrew  would  ill  fit  them  to  follow. 
While  they  are  in  this  transition  state,  it  is  now 
and  then  di£Scult  to  determine  what  has  been  of 
ancient  usage  among  them  and  what  has  been 
of  late,  or  of  comparatively  late,  introduction. 
The  study  is  further  complicated  by  the  probable 
occasional  engrafting  that  has  taken  place,  upon 
their  original  observances,  of  some  of  later  date  by 
occasional  visitors  and  reformers  at  long  intervals, 
in  the  way  we  have  described.  Previously  the 
home  of  the  Bene-Israel  was  exclusively  among 
the  villages  of  the  mainland,  extending  over  a 
tract  running  parallel  with,  and  southwards  for 
some  fifty  miles  of,  the  island  of  Bombay.  But 
since  the  establishment  of  British  rule  in  India 
the  Bene-Israel  have  commenced  to  migrate  largely 
into  the  city  of  Bombay,  where  over  four  thousand 
of  them  now  reside. 

(6)  Occupations. — Formerly,  besides  following 
their  hereditary  occupation  of  oil-pressing,  many 
became  also  owners  of  land,  cartmen,  carpenters, 
stone-cutters,  and  cultivators.  Now,  in  addition 
to  these  and  similar  occupations,  they  are  pressing 
forward  into  positions  as  office-clerksand  mechanics, 
and  into  the  services  of  government,  railways,  and 
the  municipalities  ;  and  some  into  the  learned  pro- 
fessions also.  In  ancient  times  they  displayed  great 
prowess  as  soldiers,  and  under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany rarely  failed  to  rise  to  the  position  of  non- 
commissioned and  commissioned  officers.  They 
proved  loyal  to  a  man  to  the  British  at  the  time  of 
the  Mutiny.  The  new  system  of  *  promotion  by 
caste  returns,'  by  which  the  numerical  strength  of 
a  particular  caste  is  required,  as  well  as  intrinsic 
merit,  to  secure  advancement,  has  served  greatly 
to  deter  a  minority  lilce  the  Bene-Israel  from 
now  entering  to  any  large  extent  on  a  military 
profession.  Not  many  are  possessed  of  wealth 
at  present,  and  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  some 
who  at  one  time  were  well  oil'  have  squandered 
their  patrimony  and  become  poor. 

(c)  St/nagugues  and  worship. — Originally  the 
Bene-Israel  had  no  synagogues  or  houses  of  prayer. 
The  oldest  of  their  synagogues  in  Bombay  (which 
is  also  the  oldest  Jewish  synagogue  in  Western 
India)  bears  the  date  A.D.  1796.      In  Bombay  they 

•  The  most  modem  relitrious  reviva]  amon^  the  Bene-Israel 
is  connected  with  the  names  of  a  tjroup  of  Jews  from  ('oiThin  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Prominent  amont'st  these 
stands  out  the  name  of  Hachatii  Shellomo  (Solomon)  Salem 
Shurabbi,  who  ciu-d  in  1866,  after  twenty  years  spent  iii  en- 
deftrours  for  the  reli^ous  resuscitation  of  the  Bene-Israel  (s«« 
~         1  B.  Kehimkar,  AiMcA,  p.  «2X 


have  erected,  mostly  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
four  or  hve  synagogues  of  their  own,  two  of  which 
are  of  a  permanent  character,  specially  built  aa 
synagogues,  and  outside  of  Bombay  eight  or  nine 
in  ditleient  townships.  In  all  of  these  worship  ii 
conducted  in  the  modem  Jewish  manner,*  and 
they  possess  the  usual  staff  of  synagogue  officers, 
namely,  the  hazzdn,  or  reader,  the  guhbai,  or 
treasurer,  the  shamdsh,  or  sexton,  etc.  ;  and  nsa 
the  modern  Jewish  Prayer-Book  of  the  Sephardim. 
They  have  now  procured  rolls  of  the  Law,  and  read 
from  them  in  tne  usual  way.  They  have,  how- 
ever, no  kohanim  (supposed  Levitical  priests) ;  and 
therefore  the  few  functions  assigned  to  such  in  the 
usual  Jewish  ritual  have  to  go  unperformed.  They 
hardly  now  maintain  their  old  character  for  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  for  in  Bombay  and  other 
centres  of  trade  they  attend  offices,  factories,  and 
workshops  in  large  munbers  on  that  day.  Though 
domiciled  for  a  long  course  of  centuries  in  India, 
they  have  done  nothing  to  convert  their  Indian 
neighbours  to  the  faith  of  the  God  of  Abraham. 
In  this  respect  their  influence  appears  to  have 
been  nil. 

(d)  Chief  characteristics. — The  Bene-Israel  are  as 
yet  but  a  feeble  folk.  Nevertheless  they  possess 
many  sterling  qualities,  which  might  reaaily  place 
them  in  advance  of  many  around  them.  "Though 
too  ready  to  be  quarrelsome,  and  displaying  too 
great  a  fondness  for  liquor  on  festive  occasions, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  rising  generation 
living  amongst  the  temptations  of  large  cities,  they 
have  always  borne  a  good  character  for  morality ; 
and  for  courtesy  and  hospitality  they  are  unsur- 
passed. Their  women  show  considerable  aptitude 
as  teachers  and  nurses,  when  properly  trained. 
In  regard  to  religious  inquiry,  great  indolence 
and  want  of  earnestness  prevail.  Keenness  as  to 
material  progress — and  inditlerence  to  almost  every- 
thing else — seems  at  present  a  ruling  characteristic. 
A  great  future  in  India  may  be  in  store  for  sach  a 
people  as  this,  if  they  will  live  fully  up  to  their 
opportunities. 

LiTKaATDBE.— John  Wilson,  Landt  of  tJtt  BibU  (Edinbargh, 
1847,  ii.  667-678),  and  (pamphlet)  rA<  Bmi-Iiraet  of  Bombay: 
An  Appeal  for  their  Christian  Education^  (Edinburgh,  18661; 
Haeem  S.  rCehimkar,  (pamphlet)  Sketch  of_  the  Hit^ry  of  tkt 
Bene-Israel  and  an  Appeal  for  their  Education  (Bombay,  about 
18S5);  Sir  James  Campbell,  B(i  (Bombay,  1883-1886)  iviii.  (on 
Poona)  606-636,  x\.  (on  Kolaba  and  Janjira')  86,  86,  and  421,  422  ; 
C.  Buchanan,  Christian  Researches  (London,  1819),  p.  235 ; 
Rabbi  David  D'Beth  Hillel,  Tramls  (Madras,  1832),  pp.  133- 
135 ;  Herr  J.  J.  Benjamin  11.,  Ei^hi  Years  in  Asia  and  Africa 
(Hanover,  1868),  pp.  143-147  ;  Solomon  Reinman  ([KOrn  noSp), 
Traveia  of  Solomon  (noVp  niyoD)  fin  Hebrew),  ed.  W.  Schur 
(Vienna,  1884),  pp.  99-112;  Rabbi  Jacob  Saphir,  Eben  Saphir 
fin  Hebrew]  (Mentz,  1874),  ii.  42-50  ;  J.  H.  Lord,  Jewish  Mission 
Field  in  the  Bombay  Diocese  (Bombay,  1894),  and  in  Church  arui 
Si/nagogue  (London),  v.  (1903)  100-109,  133-142,  vi.  (1904)  13-24, 
66-65,  117-134,  viii.  (1906)  6-19  (since  re-published  m  ampllBed 
form  as  Jews  in  India  and  Far  East,  liombay,  1907),  and  on 
Jews  of  Cochin,  vii.  (1905) ;  J.  Wolff,  Travels  and  Adventure* 
(London,  1861),  p.  488  f. ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde  (Berlin,  1836-1836), 
vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  694-601,  pt.  ii.  1087  ;  W.  T.  Gidney,  Sites  and 
5cen«s  (London,  1898),  ij.  224-228.  See  also  the  Bombay  Census 
Reports,  1891,  1901;  the  JE,  s.v.  'Benilsrael'  (New  York  and 
Ixtndon,  1902);  and  the  Jeicish  Year  Book  (London)  for  1902- 
1903,  pp.  196-202,  for  1903-1904,  pp.  228-234. 

J.  Henry  Lord. 
BENEVOLENCE. —  I.  As  A  QUALITY  OP 
HUHAX  CBARACTER.—i.  The  New  Testament 
usage. — The  NT  writers  are  concerned  mainly 
with  practical  morality.  They  make  no  attempt 
to  frame  a  system  of  ethics.  In  studying  one  of 
the  NT  virtues,  accordingly,  we  need  hardly  try 
to  reach  a  scientific  definition  of  it.  We  ought 
rather  to  note  the  working  in  it  of  the  ultimate 
principle  of  NT  morality,  viz.  love,  and  to  trace 

*  Their  Mrrlces  are  in  Hebrew,  a  language  which  many  can 
now  read,  but  hardly  any  can  understand.  Some  oreditabla 
etTurts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  provide  servlce-booki 
having  the  Hebrew  interleaved  with  Mar&tni.  The  dally  8en'ice» 
boob  thtia  tr«at«d  la  a  tiandsome  volume,  prodooad  at  lom* 
•xpeoM. 
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the  phases  of  character  and  oondoet  In  which  ita 
presence  is  marked. 

In  conBidering  the  operation  of  the  supreme 
principle  of  love,  we  find  one  broad  distinction. 
The  object  of  love  is  man  in  his  twofold  aspect  as 
t,  possessor  of  sacred  rij;lits  and  as  a  creature  of 
manifold  nteds.  On  tlie  one  hand,  accordingly, 
love  requires  the  fultilment  of  justice.  A  man 
most  be  protected  in  all  the  rights  of  his  humanity, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  no  mere  thing  or  chattel,  but  a 
being  made  in  the  Divine  image,  and  meant  for 
the  Divine  fellowship.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
equal  emphasis  the  NT  declares  the  obligation  uf 
benevolence.  Our  fellow-men  are  sacred  not  merely 
in  their  rights,  but  in  their  needs ;  and  we  are 
bound  by  the  principle  of  love  not  merely  to 
defend  the  former,  but  to  meet  and  relieve  the 
latter.  The  needs  of  men  are  meant  to  evoke  the 
rirtue  which  we  designate  by  the  term  '  bene- 
Tolence,'  and  by  the  other  cognate  words  which  in 
rarious  aspects  develop  its  meaning. 

In  the  NT  the  following  aspects  of  benevolence 
•re  the  most  clearly  marked  : — 

(1)  xi")"'''^'-  —  This  beautiful  term  may  be 
rendered  by  our  word  '  benevolence,'  giving  us  the 
idea  of  a  disposition  in  which  there  is  nothing 
harsh  or  bitter,  because  the  love  of  self  has  been 
■wallowed  up  in  a  love  larger  and  more  compelling. 
In  such  a  disposition  there  is  a  fountain  of  good- 
will which  flows  forth  freely  and  spontaneously 
in  emotions  of  loving-kindness  and  deeds  of  help- 
fulness. Closely  parallel  is  the  term  '  benignity,' 
by  which,  indeed,  xS"!"'''^^  >"  rendered  in  the 
Rheims  version  of  Gal  5".  It  suggests  a  character 
large  in  charity,  tolerant  in  judgment,  gentle  in 
speech,  of  ripe  wisdom  in  the  atl'airs  of  the  soul, 
finding  its  delight  and  its  reward  in  the  comfort 
with  which  it  relieves  distress.  Our  familiar  word 
'  kindness,'  however,  brings  us  nearest  the  heart 
of  this  very  lovely  phase  of  character.  It  is  the 
Tery  hall-mark  of  love  (1  Co  13*).  It  has  close 
affinities  with  forbearance  and  long-suffering  (Ro  2*, 
2  Co  6').  It  is  its  very  nature  to  be  patient  and 
hopeful,  and  not  to  hie  turned  aside  oy  the  fro- 
wardness  and  thanklessness  of  those  whom  it 
would  help.  Its  conspicuous  contrast  is  'severity' 
(Ro  11").  Not,  indeed,  as  though  severity  were 
reprehensible  ;  but  only  that  under  the  limitations 
of  human  insight,  kindness  ought  to  prevail,  wliile 
severity  must  be  kept  within  the  restraints  of  love. 
Kindness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  is  the  homely 
yet  hard  requirement  of  the  NT  law  of  love. 

(2)  ayaBuainri. — This  may  best  be  rendered  'good- 
ness ■  (Ko  15",  Gal  5*",  Enh  5»,  2  Th  1"),  in  the  sense 
of  active  goodness  or  'beneficence'  (bonitas).  It 
emphasizes  conduct,  wliile  xp'!''^''*''')'  emphasizes 
disposition.  '  XP^"^^"^^  '^  jiutential  Ayadtaavv-q ; 
iyaStjxTuvTi  is  energizing  xPVTuTr)!'  (Lightfoot  on 
Gal  5'^).  Kindness  issues  in  goodness,  and  is  a 
characteristic  of  it.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  iyaSiMTiiivi!  does  not  occur  in  classical  Greek, 
and  that  the  rirtue  it  expresses  is  nut  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  ideal  of  character.  It  has  no  place, 
for  instance,  in  Aristotle's  famous  account  uf  the 
'high-minded'  man.  The  Mn"'^'5^''X<"  will,  indeed, 
confer  benefits.  He  will  du  so,  however,  not  from 
the  love  of  man  as  such,  but  from  a  sense  of  what 
is  suited  to  the  artistic  completeness  of  his  charac- 
ter. In  the  NT,  man  is  looked  at  under  the  li{,'lit 
of  the  Divine  love,  and  duty  is  construed  from  the 

fioint  of  view  of  the  Divine  purpose.  The  God- 
ike  man,  accordingly,  is  the  good  man,  in  whom 
love  manifests  itself  aa  a  cea.seles3  beneliceiice, 
which  is  a  finite  reproduction  of  the  infinite  guud- 
ness  of  God.  The  good  man,  unlike  the  fi.(ya\6- 
^«0£»i,  thinks  not  of  himself  in  his  beneticence,  save 
as  the  recipient  and  the  steward  of  the  Divine 
bountifulness. 


(3)  evSoula  and  eivola. — The  former  describes  the 
gracious  will,  which  is  the  source  of  the  benevo- 
lent deed  (Eph  l"- »,  Ko  10',  Ph  l"  Z'^).  The  latter 
is  applied  to  the  inner  spring  of  conduct,  which, 
viewed  from  without,  might  seem  mechanical  or 
compulsory.  Even  slaves  may  redeem  their  en- 
forced labour  from  the  taint  of  servility  by 
performing  it  with  goodwill  to  their  masters  as 
part  of  a  Divine  service  (Eph  6'). 

(4)  <pi\afdpuTrla. — Benevolence  has  for  its  object 
every  sentient  creature,  and  thus  includes  kindness 
to  animals.  Its  proper  object  is,  however,  man, 
whose  greatness,  as  a  being  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  is  combined  with  the  fraUties  of  the  'fleshly' 
side  of  his  nature  ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  de- 
scribed as  '  philanthropy.'  With  singular  felicity 
the  NT  speaks  of  the  '  philanthropy  of  God'  (Tit  3^). 
Ordinarily,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  love  which 
man  owes  to  his  fellows  (Ac  27'  28^).  These 
references  show  that  philanthropy  has  a  less  dis- 
tinctively Christian  note  than  goodness.  It  is 
exhibited  by  those  who  have  not  known  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ.  In  this  virtue  Christianity  has 
not  made  an  absolutely  new  discovery.  It  has 
rather  recovered  and  reinforced  a  native  energy 
of  human  nature,  which,  amid  terrible  defacement 
of  the  Divine  image,  has  not  lost  all  trace  of  its 
original  and  prototype. 

(5)  airXdr-qs.  —  'It  is  not  exactly  liberality  .  .  . 
it  is  the  quality  of  a  mind  which  has  no  arriire- 
pensie  in  what  it  does ;  when  it  gives,  it  does  so 
because  it  sees  and  feels  the  need,  and  for  no  other 
reason  ;  this  is  the  sort  of  mind  which  is  liberal, 
and  God  assigns  a  man  the  function  of  ^tTa5i56voi 
when  He  bestows  this  mind  on  him  by  His  Spirit' 
{Denney  in  Expos.  Gr.  Test,  on  Ro  12*).  Liberality 
describes  benevolence  in  its  absorption  in  the  need 
which  it  relieves.  It  has  a  finer  quality  than  the 
corresponding  virtue  described  by  Aristotle  (Nic. 
Eth.  bk.  iv.  ch.  i. ).  A  parallel  to  our  Lord's  word, 
'  It  is  more  bles-sed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  may, 
indeed,  be  found  in  Aristotle's  sentence,  '  It  is 
more  distinctive  of  virtue  to  do  good  to  others 
than  to  have  good  done  to  you.'  Yet  there  is  a 
significant  ditterence.  In  the  one,  liberality  is  a 
product  of  a  Divine  grace,  and  awakens  a  Divine 
gladness.  In  the  other,  it  is  an  artistic  achieve- 
ment, and  awakens  an  aesthetic  delight.  In 
Aristotle's  whole  account  we  do  not  find  'a  word 
about  benevolence,  or  love  to  others,  as  prompting 
acts  of  liberality.  We  find  no  other  motive  but 
the  splendour  (K<i\(i>')  of  the  acts  themselves '  (Sir  A. 
Grant,  Aristotle's  Ethics,  ii.  60). 

In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  benevolence  is  not  dis- 
cussed, but  it  is  depicted  with  consummate  skill 
in  His  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  in  whose 
action  kindness  and  goodness,  goodwill,  philan- 
thropy, and  liberality  are  exquisitely  blended. 
In  tlie  character  of  Jesus  no  aspect  of  benevol- 
ence is  wanting.  xP't^'ri^V  is  seen  in  His  bearing 
towards  those  who  were  excluded  from  the  respect 
of  men.  ayatiunrCiyii  is  illustrated  in  the  wliole 
ministry  of  Him  who  'went  about  doing  good.' 
evSoKla  characterizes  His  attitude  towards  all  men, 
even  those  who  rejected  Him.  His  4ii.\af9punta 
breaks  through  all  barriers  of  race  or  creed  or 
artilicial  conventionality.  His  arXArifs  pours  forth 
endless  beiietits,  physical  and  spiritual  ;  He  be- 
stows not  merely  life,  but  abunilance.  This  virtue, 
which  Jesus  tlnis  jiortrayed  and  exemplified,  He 
laid  upon  His  ilisciples  as  a  sacred  oblifiation. 
There  must  be  no  limit  to  their  liberality  (Mt  10'). 
Only  by  ceaseless  beneficence  can  thev  realize  the 
privilege  of  .sonship  toward  God,  for  He  is  '  kind  unto 
the  untlmnkliil  and  to  the  evil'  (Mt  6"-  ",  Lk  6"). 

2.  Its  place  in  the  history  of  ethics. — Benevolence 
is  not  a"  i-i  Intcd  etiiiial  unit.  It  is  an  element  in 
the  organism  of  n iituc,  and  gives  tone  and  quality 
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to  the  complex  of  virtues  which  constitute  the 
character  as  a  whole.  The  value  of  an  ethical 
system,  like  that  of  an  individual  character,  may 
be  estimated  by  the  place  which  benevolence  occu- 
pies in  it.  To  trace  the  varying  recognition  of 
this  virtue  in  the  history  of  ethics  would  be  to 
write  the  moral  history  of  man.  A  few  steps  in 
the  great  development  may  here  be  indicated. 

(1)  Greek  ethic. — We  have  seen  that  benevolence 
does  not  appear  in  those  systems  which  reflect  the 
life  of  citizenship  in  the  independent  and  intensely 
aristocratic  free  cities  of  the  Hellenic  world.  The 
reason  is  that  man  as  man  has  not  yet  arben  on 
the  view  of  the  Greek  moralist.  He  is  thinking 
of  life  within  the  limits  of  a  Greek  city.  The 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  interests  prevail.  There 
is  room  for  patriotism.  Self-interest  must  yield  to 
the  claims  of  the  State.  But  goodwill  to  man, 
the  obligation  of  helpfulness  to  all  the  children 
of  need,  and  the  '  entliusi.asm  of  humanity,'  have 
scarcely  dawned  on  the  Greek  mind  in  its  quest 
for  ethical  completeness.  When  the  independent 
city  falls,  and  the  barrier  of  its  walls  is  levelled, 
men  are  able  to  look  abroad,  and  to  discern  more 
clearly  the  bonds  that  connect  them  with  their 
fellows.  The  age  of  the  great  individualistic 
philosophies  marks  the  entrance  of  benevolence 
into  the  circle  of  the  virtues.  Epicureanism  (q.v.), 
indeed,  miglit  seem  to  be  selfish  and  destitute  of 
sympathy.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  its 
primary  impulse  was  humanitarian,  and  that  its 
true  purpose  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  spiritual 
bondage  in  which  their  souls  were  sunk.  Its  gospel 
of  arapaila  was  proclaimed  to  a  despairing  world  oy 
men  who,  like  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  were  full 
of  sympathy  for  their  fellow-sufferers  (see  Masson, 
Lucretius,  307,  321).  Yet  it  is  in  Stoicism  (q.v.) 
that  we  find  the  first  explicit  recognition  of  bene- 
volence. The  high  ethical  rank  of  Stoicism  has 
been  universally  recognized.  Its  description  of 
humanity  as  an  organism, — often  in  Seneca  and 
Epictetus  with  striking  verbal  resemblance  to  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,— its  ample  assertion  of  the 
value  of  man  as  man,  its  emphasis  on  the  duty  of 
boundless  helpfulness,  its  beneficent  influence  on 
social  reform  and  Roman  jurisprudence,  indicate  a 
great  advance  in  the  moral  history  of  man. 

At  the  same  time,  the  failure  of  Stoicism  is  as 
evident  as  its  triumph,  (a)  Its  ideal  is  empty  and 
unrealizable.  Stoic  cosmopolitanism  is  no  more 
than  a  formal  unity  of  men  as  beings  possessed  of 
reason. 

'  What  is  meant  by  a  i^tAov^pwirta  that  is  Dot  fertile  in  special 
affections  to  indiridual  human  beings,  affections  whicti  adapt 
themselves  to  their  special  character  and  the  special  relations 
into  which  they  are  broutfht  ?  And  what  is  meant  by  an  organic 
unity  of  mankind  in  a  iroAtrcia  rou  ic6<rfju>v,  if  the  reason  that  is 
to  bind  them  together  be  talten  merely  as  a  common  elenicnt  in 
the  nature  of  each,  which  connects  them  in  spite  of  their  differ- 
ences in  other  respects?'  (Oaird,  Evolution  of  Theology  in  t/u 
Greek  Phitotophere,  U.  126). 

(6)  It  failed  to  exemplify  in  the  details  of  life 
the  very  virtue  which  it  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  the  ethical  ideal.  It  proclaims  a  universal 
bond  and  a  world-wide  sympathy.  It  too  often 
exhibits  a  revolting  hardness  and  Inhumanity. 

'  The  framework  or  theory  of  benevolence  might  be  there, 
but  the  animating  spirit  was  absent.  Men  who  tau^^ht  that  the 
husband  or  the  father  should  look  with  perfect  Uidifference  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  or  his  child,  and  that  the  philosopher, 
though  he  may  shed  tears  of  pretended  sympathy  in  order  to 
console  his  suffering  friend,  must  suffer  no  real  emotion  to 
penetrate  his  breast,  could  never  found  a  true  or  lasting  religion 
of  benevolence '  (Lecky,  European  Uorall,  L  191  f.). 

(2)  Christian  ethic. — The  requirement  of  a  're- 
ligion of  benevolence '  is  satisfied  in  Christianity, 
(a)  Christianity  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  OT 
religion,  which  was  marked  by  an  intensely  social 
spirit.  No  doubt,  the  limits  of  this  social  impulse 
were  fixed  by  the  Jewish  nationality.  At  the  same 
time,  the  great  prophetic  ideas  of  the  righteousness 


and  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  supreme  worth  of 
morality  as  compared  with  ritual,  were  seed  sown 
in  the  soil  of  humanity  which  could  not  fail  of 
fruit.  They  found  their  glorious  harvest  in  the 
'new  commandment'  of  love,  set  forth  by  Jesus 
as  the  law  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  (6)  Chris- 
tianity is  fundamentally  the  life  of  Christ.  His 
character  made  one  deep  and  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion upon  His  followers.  They  felt  that  He  loved 
men.  They  worshipped  Him  ;  and  they  believed 
that  they  could  truly  honour  Him  only  when  they 
poured  forth  on  others  the  love  of  which  they  had 
been  the  recipients.  Benevolence  in  the  Christian 
religion  is  more  than  the  precept  of  a  teacher, 
more  even  than  a  lovely  example.  It  is  the  very 
Spirit  of  Jesus,  breathing  upon  those  who  adore 
Him,  and  quickening  them  to  a  life  like  His. 
(c)  Christianity  is  tlie  consciousness  of  redemption. 
God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself. 
The  Christian  is  a  citizen  in  the  Israel  of  God, 
which  includes  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  household  of  which  God  is  Father, 
and  which  therefore  has  room  for  all  tlie  children 
of  men.  To  accept  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  Lord  ia 
to  recognize  all  men  as  the  objects  of  the  Divine 
benevolence,  and  to  be  pledged  to  its  service  in 
the  interests  of  humanity.  The  NT  abounds  in 
exhortations  to  benevolence  (1  Co  13,  Eph  5', 
Col  3»,  Gal  5'<  6^  1  Jn  3"  4'-»).  The  everyday 
life  of  the  Christian  lies  within  the  concentric 
circles  of  0i\a5e\0Ia  and  (ptXavffpuirla.  The  Chris- 
tian character  presents  a  new  type  of  virtue  ;  and 
in  it  benevolence  shines  resplendent.  The  failure 
of  Stoic  cosmopolitanism  is  met  by  the  triumph  of 
Christian  benevolence.  Instead  of  being  abstract 
and  unreal,  Christianity  is  practical  and  concrete. 
Instead  of  being  cold  and  hard,  Christianity  has 
sanctified  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  and 
has  made  love  {ayiwri  not  Ipuis)  a  virtue,  nay,  the 
sum  of  virtue,  and  the  dynamic  of  all  the  virtues. 

Christianity  proved  more  efiective  than  Stoicism 
in  suppressing  or  mitigating  great  social  evils,  e.g. 
the  exposure  of  infants,  the  gladiatorial  combats, 
slavery.  Above  all,  Christianity  has  established 
the  paramount  claims  of  love.  In  spite  of  many 
sins  committed  by  Christians  against  the  spirit  of 
love,  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  succeeded  in  binding 
the  obligation  of  benevolence  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  race. 

After  Christianity  lost  the  fer\'our  and  freshness 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  it  was  invaded  by  the  parallel 
influences  of  Stoicism  and  Judaism,  and  oecame 
dominated  by  a  legal  spirit.  With  the  entrance  of 
legalism,  the  virtues  tended  to  lose  their  character 
as  elements  in  a  li\'ing,  spiritual  whole,  and  were 
subjected  to  a  process  of  definition  and  classifica- 
tion. Love  ceases  to  be  the  sum  of  virtue.  It  takes 
its  place  as  one  of  the  three  tlieological  virtues  ; 
and  to  these  are  added  the  four  virtues  of  the  old 
Greek  lists,  revised  with  more  or  less  success  by 
theologians  like  Origen,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine. 

These  lists  were  elaborated  throughout  the 
medi;eval  period  not  without  real  ethical  insight, 
and  in  them  benevolence  was  amply  recognized. 
From  the  emblazoned  ceilings  and  walls  of  churches, 
from  the  carved  pillars  and  porticoes  of  palaces  and 
market-places,  from  the  pa^es  of  poets  like  Dante 
and  divines  like  Aquinas,  the  appeal  for  practical 
goodness  went  forth.  These  exhortations  were  far 
From  ineffective.  '  Nothing  shows  liow  tlie  Cburcb 
of  the  I3th  and  14th  centuries  had  instilled  the 
mind  of  Jesus  into  the  peoples  of  Europe  like  the 
zeal  with  which  they  tried  to  do  their  duty  by  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  helpless'  (Lindsay,  History 
of  the  Reformation,  i.  141).  It  was  a  grave  defect, 
however,  to  substitute  lists  of  duties  and  virtues 
for  the  organization  of  virtue  through  one  con- 
trolling principle.    There  was  also  the  danger  of 
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orer-empbasizing  one  isolated  virtue,  till  it  should 
become  a  corse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

In  this  way  benevolence  drew  to  itself  an  ex- 
aggerated devotion,  wliich  had  the  effect  of  filling 
Europe  with  mendicants  and  sturdy  idlers. 

The  Reformation  was  a  reaction  from  legalism. 
It  was  a  return  to  primitive  Christianity,  which 
was  not  an  ecclesiastical  system,  but  a  life  in 
fellowship  with  Christ.  Christianity  made  a  new 
beginning  in  its  Divine  task  of  educating  and 
regenerating  humanity.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
one  crisis  th.at  mankind  is  brought  to  its  goal.  The 
principle  of  tlie  Reformation — the  spiritual  fellow- 
ship of  man  with  God — had  to  be  applied  in  all  the 
fields  of  man's  moral  activity  ;  and  this  implied  a 
process  of  centuries.  The  reco^ition  of  tlie  fact 
that  virtue,  as  a  sjriritual  realitj',  cannot  be  dis- 
membered and  articulated  into  a  code  makes  its 
practice  far  harder  than  under  a  legal  system. 
This  is  specially  true  of  such  a  virtue  as  bene- 
volence, when  it  is  no  longer  defined  and  limited 
by  a  series  of  outward  actions,  but  has  regained 
its  place  as  an  organic  outcome  of  love,  boundless 
in  scope  and  infinitely  varied  in  exercise. 

The  very  success  of  the  Reformation,  moreover,  in 
breaking  the  formal  unity  of  mediaeval  Catholicism 
and  emphasizing  the  narrower  unities  of  family 
and  society,  as  well  as  the  sacredness  of  the  in- 
dividual, made  the  problem  of  benevolence  the 
harder.  To  maintain  it  against  the  perennial 
selfishness  of  man,  and  to  apply  it  amid  the  in- 
creasing comple.xities  of  modern  civilization,  remain 
the  tasks  of  the  moralist  and  the  social  reformer. 

(3)  The  ethic  of  the  ISth  century. — It  was  in- 
evitable that  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
outward  authority  should  raise  in  the  most  acute 
form  the  question  as  to  the  sanctions  of  morality. 
If  moral  precepts  do  not  rest  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  from  what  do  they  derive  their  obliga- 
tory character?  Why,  in  particular,  should  men 
be  required  to  surrender  their  individual  preference 
to  further  the  advantage  of  others?  The  moral 
problem,  accordingly,  for  a  hundred  years  of  post- 
Reformation  thought,  during  which  individualism 
held  the  field  in  psychology  and  ethics,  turned 
mainly  upon  the  question  of  benevolence.  Is  it  a 
radical  instinct  of  liunian  nature?  If  not,  how  has 
it  come  to  occupy  the  place  which  common  opinion 
assigns  it  ?  The  controversy  was  waged,  mainly, 
in  England.  //o66e*  states  the  question.  He  finds 
man's  primary  condition  to  be  that  of  appetite  and 
desire.  All  man's  natural  tendencies  are  'self- 
regarding.'  The  jus  nnturale  'is  the  liberty  each 
man  hath  to  use  iiis  own  power  as  he  will  himself 
for  the  preservation  of  his  own  nature '  (Leviathan, 
ed.  183y,  cli.  xiv. ).  A  vivid  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
evils  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  natural  right 
would  expose  humanity  ;  and  a  strong  appeal  is 
made  for  the  surrender  of  individual  independence 
to  the  rule  of  the  sovereign. 

Such  a  cynical  estimate  of  human  nature  could 
not  but  provoke  reply.  Shaftesbui-y  di-stinguishes 
two  classes  of  natural  tendency,  some  being  directed 
to  the  good  of  others,  and  some  to  that  of  self. 
Virtue  lies  in  the  due  proportion  of  these  two  sets 
of  natural  instincts,  a  projiortion  discerned  by  the 
special  faculty  of  the  moral  sen.se.  Hutcheson  even 
more  forcibly  vindicates  the  reality  of  benevolence, 
and  re.solvL'8  all  virtue  into  it.  Butler,  in  like 
manner,  argues  for  the  disinterested  character  of 
benevolence,  and  regards  it  a.s  'tlie  sum  of  virtue.' 
All  these  thinkers  are  under  the  control  of  in- 
dividualism ;  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  18th 
cent,  individualism,  the  only  possiMc  question  was: 
'  Is  benevolence  one  among  the  tendencies  and 
impulses  which  are  found  in  the  individual  human 
being?'  To  this  question,  the  answer  could  only 
be  »  simple  'yes'  or  'no.'     When,  however,  indi- 


vidualism began  to  give  way,  and  an  organic  riew 
of  society  to  taki:  its  place,  a  fresh  study  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  'good'  corresponding  to  it,  had 
to  be  made.  The  psychology  which  enumerates 
faculties,  instincts,  etc.,  has  been  abandoned.  Man 
is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  mass  of  tendencies,  among 
which  benevolence  may  be  enumerated.  He  is  a 
living  being,  a  true  organism,  or  'unity  in  differ- 
ences.' His  moral  nature  has  been  formed  by  a 
long  process  of  education  and  discipline.  "This 
historic  development  has  disclosed  the  deepest  fact 
regarding  man's  moral  nature,  viz.,  that,  when 
man  is  most  'self-regarding,'  he  is  least  himself; 
that  he  reaches  his  true  being  only  when  he  aban- 
dons the  point  of  view  of  the  isolated  individual, 
and  goes  out  to  his  fellows  in  selfforgetfulness, 
and  so  enriches  his  own  personality  through  sharing 
their  experience. 

Benevolence,  therefore,  is  not  an  instinct  about 
which  it  may  be  disputed  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  possess  it.  It  is  the  very  energy  of  the  soul, 
according  to  its  highest  excellence,  in  a  perfect 
life.  We  come  back,  accordingly,  by  another  path 
to  the  dictum  of  Hutcheson  and  Butler  that  bene- 
volence is  'the  sum  of  virtue,'  or  rather  to  the 
position  of  the  NT  that  '  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.'  The  20th  cent,  has  begun  by  accepting 
the  organic  principle,  and  has  addressed  itself 
with  deep  seriousness  to  the  task  of  its  practical 
application.  Amid  schemes  of  social  amelioration, 
however,  we  need  constantly  to  remember  that 
benevolence  cannot  be  made  to  order.  It  is  be- 
gotten of  the  sense  of  membership  in  a  society, 
which  cannot  be  constructed  by  any  sociological 
machinery,  however  ingenious.  The  message  of 
Christianity  is  that  this  society  exists.  It  has 
descended  out  of  heaven  from  God.  It  consists 
in  the  fellowship  of  those  who  have  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  Divine  love  in  Christ,  and  are 
impelled  and  quickened  by  a  debt  whose  magnitude 
grows  the  more  loyally  they  discharge  it.  Bene- 
volence, as  a  social  energy,  cannot  live  unless  it  be 
revived  at  the  springs  of  the  Divine  philanthropy. 
As  the  inspiration  of  the  individual  life,  it  must  be 
derived  from,  indeed  it  consists  in,  the  constraint 
of  the  love  of  Christ. 

II.  As  A  DirixE  ATTRIBUTE.— 1.  Its  place  in 
the  character  of  God.— Consideration  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  can  be  fruitful  only  if  two 
principles  are  borne  in  mind,  (a)  The  attributes 
are  not  'things'  or  'forces.'  It  is  a  profound 
mistake  first  to  isolate  them,  and  then  to  en- 
deavour to  relate  them  to  one  another  logically  or 
mechanically.  They  exist  in  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  character,  and  are  partial  manifestations  of 
its  inexhaustible  wealth,  (h)  They  are  not  to  be 
viewed  as  given,  in  their  truth  and  fullness,  in  man, 
and  then  applied  to  the  Divine  character  as  copies 
or  reflexions  of  what  they  are  in  human  nature. 
The  moral  attributes  of  (Jod  are  to  be  learned, 
primarily,  from  the  revelation  which  Christ  has 
given,  in  His  own  person,  of  the  Being  whom  He, 
alone  among  men,  perfectly  knew.  The  God  whom 
we  know  in  Christ  is  love.  This  is  the  absolute 
truth  of  His  nature,  in  the  light  of  which  every 
aspect  of  his  character  is  to  be  viewed.  His  love  is 
scarcely  to  he  classed  anion"  His  attributes.  It  is 
rather  the  central  principle  in  which  they  all 
meet,  the  spiritual  power  trom  which  each  derives 
efiiciency. 

'  Wisdom  is  its  intellieence  ;  nii^ht  its  productivity  ;  the  eutir* 
natural  creiition  and  the  entire  revL'Ialion  o(  rif^liteousness  in 
liistnry  are  the  iiieniiH  It>  wliich  it  attains  its  teleological  aims 
(Mart^nsen,  O'njinuttcs,  9S»). 

In  pursuing  its  teleological  aim,  which  may  bs 
defined  as  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Divine  love 
follows  two  great  lines  of  action.  In  the  first  place, 
it  requires  the  vindication  of  righteousness.     Tht 
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'  rights '  of  every  creature  mnst  be  maintained  ; 
that  is  to  say,  every  creature  mnst  be  preserved  in 
the  fulfilment  of  its  special  vocation,  and  guarded  in 
its  realization  of  its  own  proper  nature.  These  rights 
are  sacred.  The  violation  of  them  mnst  be  marked, 
in  the  administration  of  the  universe,  by  definite 
retribution.  The  harmonious  development  of  the 
vast  and  delicat*  order  of  the  universe,  by  the  sub- 
jection of  every  part  to  the  living  VV^iU  which 
animates  the  whole,  is  an  essential  interest  of  the 
Divine  love.  In  the  second  place,  the  love  of  God 
manifests  itself  as  goodness,  or  benevolence.  It 
is  pledged  to  the  task  of  furthering  the  good  of 
erery  creature.  Grod  has  brought  the  universe  into 
being  as  the  means  of  His  self-revelation  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  it  that  it 
reaches  its  perfection.  His  love  takes  shape  in 
ceaseless  goodness,  pouring  forth  benefits  in  pro- 
portion to  need  ;  and,  in  this  constant  communica- 
tion, its  own  glory  and  blessedness  are  eternally 
increased.  '  It  is  the  nature  of  goodness  to  possess 
its  own  fullness  only  in  communication,  to  have 
only  as  it  gives '  (Martensen,  op.  cit.  98).  It  is 
important  thus  to  connect  the  Divine  benevolence 
with  the  aim  of  the  Di\-ine  love.  The  Divine 
benevolence  is  part  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
love,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  creation,  has  been 
preparing  a  world  in  and  to  which  God  could  fully 
reveal  Himself.  It  si^ifies  His  goodwill  toward 
all  the  creatures  of  His  power,  His  determination 
to  bless  them  according  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  perfection  of  their 
nature.  His  love  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that 
man,  the  head  of  the  lower  creation,  has  rebelled 
against  Him.  Rather  it  has  become  stronger  and 
deeper,  in  view  of  the  unspeakable  tragedy  of 
human  sin.  The  goodness,  which  is  marked  in  all 
creation  and  providence,  has  become  the  mercy 
whose  crowning  manifestation  is  the  Cross  of 
Christ. 

The  Biblical  usage  confirms  this  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  benevolence  of  God  and  the 
highest  aim  of  His  love.  The  OT  believers  are 
profoundly  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  Jahweh. 
But  they  do  not  mean  by  the  Divine  goodness  such 
a  sentiment  as  a  pantheistic  testheticism  might 
attribute  to  God.  By  goodness  they  mean  a  quality 
of  the  Divine  character  which  comes  into  operation 
as  God  pursues  His  great  aim  of  redeeming  and 
blessing  His  people.  Even  when  physical  nature  is 
summoned  as  evidence  of  the  Divine  goodness,  it 
is  viewed  as  the  sphere  wherein  God  carries  on  His 
redemptive  work  ;  and  the  goodness  of  God  mani- 
fest therein  is  an  argument  for  confiding  in  His 
faithfulness  to  His  saving  purpose  and  in  Hb 
ability  to  carry  it  to  completion.  More  commonly, 
the  goodness  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  lives  of  those 
whom  He  is  preparing  for  Himself.  Often  the 
Divine  goodness  has  high  spiritual  qualities,  and 
is  expressly  referred  to  as  an  element  in  redeeming 
grace  [e.g.  Ps  23'  25'  65*).  Verbal  references  to 
the  goodness  of  God  are  much  less  frequent  in  the 
NT.  Its  main  theme  is  the  love  manifest  in  Christ. 
The  goodness  of  God  is  an  aspect  of  that  gracious 
working  whereby  He  leads  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  His  .Son  (Ro  2"  ll"). 

2.  Its  operation  in  creation  and  proTidence. — 
Christian  apologetic  is  not  bound  to  construct  a 
complete  theodicy.  It  must  make  the  love  of  God, 
proved  in  Christ,  its  presupposition  and  its  starting- 
point.  Thence  it  must  review  the  life  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and  seek  to  exhibit  the  evidence  it 
finds  therein  of  God's  wise  and  benevolent  working. 
If  it  can  show  that,  in  creation  and  providence, 
God's  goodness  has  been  operative,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  triumph  of  His  love,  its  task  is  suffi- 
ciently performed,  even  though  it  cannot  produce 
■B  inteilectual  solution  of  eveiy  mystery  io  the 


Di\-ine  dealing  with  men.     The  evidences  tt  the 
Divine  goodness  are  such  as  these  : — 

(1)  The  adaptation  ofthephysi^al  universe  to  ths 
development  of  man. — By  its  resistance  to  human 
effort,  quite  as  much  as  by  its  fertility,  it  furthers 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  well-being  of 
man.  By  its  beauty  and  its  wonder,  as  well  as  by 
its  pathos  and  decay,  it  quickens  man's  sense  of  the 
unseen,  deepens  his  capacity  for  worship,  and  gives 
him  intimations  of  his  immortality. 

(2)  The  competence  of  human  nature  for  a  Divine 
vocation. — The  powers  which  man  possesses  fit  him 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  the  blessedne.ss  of  fellow, 
ship  with  Him.  While  being,  in  one  aspect,  him- 
self a  part  of  physical  nature,  man  is  able  to  live 
above  natural  conditions,  to  penetrate  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  world,  and  make  it  the  home  and 
the  instrument  of  his  spirit.  His  dependence  upon 
his  fellows  prepares  hira  for  a  social  good,  widei 
and  richer  than  could  be  attained  by  any  merely 
individual  achievement.  There  are  traces,  growing 
ever  clearer  ^vith  the  progress  of  humanity,  that 
man  is  capable  of  a  higher  fellowship  and  a  nobler 
blessedness  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
most  cultured  human  society. 

(3)  The  organization  of  human  life  for  ideal 
needs. — The  history  of  the  growth  oif  the  various 
forms  of  organized  human  life  exhibits  the  powers 
and  destiny  of  man.  In  the  FamUy,  he  learns  to  be 
human,  and  finds  in  love,  trust,  reverence,  and  self- 
denial  the  very  glory  of  humanity.  In  the  State, 
he  is  called  and  enabled  to  serve  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  save  his  life  by  losing  it.  In  the  Church, 
he  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
enters  upon  the  blessedness  of  a  Divine  Sonship. 

(4)  The  direction  of  human  history  towards  th« 
goal  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. — The  goodness  of 
God  is  seen  in  His  education  of  the  race  by  the  long 
teaching  of  experience,  and  by  the  moral  discipline 
of  ages.  The  slowness  of  the  process  may  not  be 
wholly  explicable ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent witn  the  goodness  of  God,  who  is  not  slack, 
as  some  men  count  slackness.  The  cosmic  move- 
ment of  the  great  Divine  design  must,  in  any  case, 
be  slow. 

(5)  The  training  of  individual  character. — The 
necessityof  connecting  the  idea  of  the  Divine  benevo- 
lence with  that  of  the  saving  purpose  of  the  Divine 
love  is  specially  urgent  here.  The  benevolence  of 
God  is  seen  not  in  a  promiscuous  bestowal  of  good 
things,  but  in  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  His  gracious 
purpose,  which  seeks,  by  common  beneficences  of 
every  day,  and  by  significant  dealings  in  judgment 
and  mercy,  to  bnng  men  into  the  Kingdom. 

Christian  experience  has  learned,  in  communion 
with  Christ,  that  God  is  love.  Under  the  illumina- 
tion of  this  thought,  it  surveys  the  whole  field  of 
nature  and  of  human  history,  and  discovers  therein 
unfailing  tokens  of  the  presence  and  operation  of 
the  Di%-ine  goodness. 

3.  Its  vindication  in  view  of  objections. — Three 
great  facts  traverse  the  argument  for  the  goodness 
of  God  :  pain  and  death  and  sin.  JIany  who  do 
not  doubt  the  Being  of  God  are  brought  by  these 
terrible  realities  into  grava  perplexity  and  profound 
spiritual  distress.  It  ou^ht  to  be  admitted  that  a 
complete  intellectual  solution  of  the  problems  thus 
raised  is  impossible  under  the  conditions  of  our 
pre-ent  experience.  In  \-iew  of  them,  we  ought  to 
occupy  the  true  ground  of  Christian  theology,  as 
that  is  given  in  Christian  experience.  Deeper 
tlian  the  deepest  analysis  of  pessimism,  Chris- 
tianity pierces  to  tlie  need  of  m.in,  and  finds  that 
need  met  in  Christ.  God  is  love  bec.iuse,  in  Christ, 
He  saves  and  perfects  men.  Here  is  a  fact  of 
experience,  which  outweighs  the  facts  that  seem 
to  impugn  the  goodness  of  God.  Living  in  this 
experience,  the  mind  is  able  to  maintain  its  cob 
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fidence  in  God,  eren  ander  the  strain  of  ignorance 
and  doubt.  Pain  and  death  and  ain  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and  we  have 
warrant  to  believe,  though  no  human  calculus  can 
adjust  every  detail,  that  they  subserve  the  Divine 
end. 

Pain  is  a  terrible  reality.  It  has,  however,  such 
noble  uses  that  we  can  well  understand  how  a  good 
God  might  include  it  in  the  scope  of  His  working. 
When,  moreover,  it  is  not  merely  borne  as  an 
inQiction,  but  taken  up  as  a  minifjtry,  the  last 
sliadow  of  inconsistency  with  the  Divine  goodwill 
is  removed.  '  It  not  only  passes  into  the  category 
of  good  things,  but  it  becomes  emphatically  tne 
good'  (Hinton,  The  Mystery  of  Pain,  11  f.). 

Death  tills  the  world  with  sorrow.  Yet  two  facts 
counterbalance  it.s  desolation.  In  the  tirst  place, 
the  ultimate  source  of  its  terror,  vii.  the  separa- 
tion from  God,  of  which,  to  the  sinner,  it  is  the  sign 
and  seal,  lias  been  removed.  For  those  who  have 
accepted  the  reconciliation  the  terror  of  death  no 
longer  exists.  In  the  second  place,  death,  like 
pain,  becomes  no  longer  in  any  sense  an  evil,  when 
it  is  accepted  sa  a  service.  Interpreted  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  death  becomes  the  crowning  service 
of  the  living,  for  the  deepening  and  expansion  of 
the  life  of  otliers.  The  principle  of  vicarious  sufier- 
ing  runs  through  the  whole  universe,  and  reaches 
its  highest  a^iplication  in  the  life  of  man. 

Such  considerations  are  not  available  to  heal 
entirely  the  hurt  of  the  human  heart.  Enough  of 
mystery  remains  to  foster  a  deep  humility  and  a 
tender  and  catholic  sympathy.  In  thus  binding 
human  beings  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  compassion, 
Death  fultils  one  of  its  most  precious  functions. 

Sin  is  the  most  awful  fact,  the  most  terrible 
mystery  of  the  world.  To  the  question,  how  a 
benevolent  Supreme  Bein"  could  permit  the  en- 
trance of  Sin  into  His  world,  there  can  be  given  no 
complete  answer.  The  fact  of  sin  can  be  met  only 
by  the  fact  of  redemption.  Christianity  does  not 
solve  the  speculative  question,  but  it  meets  the 
spiritual  need  with  the  message  that  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself.  To  enter 
into  the  experience  of  reconciliation  is  not  to  be 
pnt  in  possession  of  a  theoretic  proof  of  the  con- 
sistency of  the  existence  of  sin  with  the  Divine 
benevolence.  It  is,  however,  to  be  enabled  to 
wrest  from  sin,  which  seemed  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  goodness  in  God,  the  pro- 
foundest  testimony  to  the  presence  and  supremacy 
of  love  in  the  Divine  character.  Without  sin,  we 
could  not  have  known  the  depth  of  our  need,  and  the 
uttermost  of  our  dependence  upon  God.  Without 
sin,  we  could  not  have  known  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  His  love,  and  the  uttermost  of  His  cajiacity 
for  sacrifice.  Without  sin,  as  a  fact  in  the  experi- 
ence of  men,  we  could  not  come  so  close  to  them 
in  sympathy,  and  could  not  become  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufii!rings. 

'^'rom  all  survey  of  the  operations  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  we  ret  urn  to  the  experience  of  redemp- 
tion. The  Being  who  spared  not  His  own  Son, 
but  deli\crcd  Him  up  for  us  all,  is  good,  of 
unerring  wisdom  and  untainted  holiness.  From  the 
character  of  God,  as  it  is  known  in  Christ,  we  pass 
to  a  judgment  upon  the  whole  universe,  and  declare, 
with  unclouded  assurance,  that  it  confirms  the  con- 
viction of  faith  that  Ood  is  good. 

LiTBiiATiiEii.— P.  Kropotltin,  Mutual  Aidi,  1804  ;  Leslie 
Stephen,  Sci^nc^  o/ Kthics"^,  10U7,  p.  210  ff. ;  Sids:wiclc,  Meth<i'ls 
o/  £'(/iic«',  lOliT,  pp.  2S8-26;i;  Dnimmond.  Ancenl  of  Man, 
1894,  p.  27.'> ;  Butler,  Si-rmoii*,  i.  and  \ii.  ;  Lecky,  Ili^t.  <<f 
European  .V..ra/.s»,  IBB!-,  vi.l.  i.  oh.  i.  ;  H.  W.  Clarlc,  JVic  C/./is- 
tian  Slelhml  o/  Ethias,  WM,  p.  167  (.;  J.  Clark  Murray,  llnnd- 
book  0/ Chriilian  Ethics,  1!)0H,  p.  1)1  ;  art.  'Love,'  in  IIJlll. 

T.   H    Kll.rAlHICK. 

BENGAL. — I.  General  description. — The  Pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated. 


Lower  Bengal,  U  that  portion  of  the  Indian 
Empire  comprising  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Brahmaputra.  In  its  original  form  the  Pro- 
vince occupied  tiie  region  lying  between  19°  18'  and 
28°  15'  north  latitude,  and  between  82°  and  97°  east 
longitude.  Since  the  British  occupation  the  bound- 
aries have  been  several  times  re-arranged.  In  1874 
Assam  ( wh.  see)  was  constituted  a  separate  admini- 
stration ;  in  1905  the  boundaries  of  Bengal,  Assam, 
and  the  Central  Provinces  were  re-constructed,  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Bengal,  con- 
taining' the  Dacca  and  Chittagong  divisions  with 
the  Districts  of  Rajshahi,  Dinajpur,  Jalpaiguri, 
Rangpur,  Bogra,  Pabna,  and  Miilda  being,  with 
Assam,  constituted  a  new  province  under  the  name 
of  Eastern  Bengal.  The  present  province  of 
Bengal  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nepal 
and  Sikkim ;  on  the  west  by  the  Unified  and 
Central  Provinces ;  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  portions  of  the  Madras  Presidency ; 
on  the  east  by  the  new  Eastern  Bengal-Assam 
province,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  rivers 
Ganges  and  Madhumati ;  on  the  east  by  Burma 
and  hilly  country  occupied  by  independent  tribes  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Bengiil. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  Of  4he 
new  provinces  as  at  present  constituted  ; — 


Name  of 
Province. 

Area  In 
Square 
Uiles. 

Popul*- 
tfoo. 

Eeltglone. 

Hlndni. 

Muliam- 
niaduiia. 

OttielB. 

BeDgal  Proper 

Eafiteni  BeQt;al 
with  Assam 

IIO.OM 
101.147 

60,733.318 
80,788,184 

S9,]e7,80l 
U.519.674 

9,O!7.0«9 
n.SB.lW 

2.428,948 
1.445.431 

This  rearrangement  of  boundaries  came  into  effect  after  the 
completion  of  the  Census  of  1901  ;  and  as  it  is  now  impossible 
to  rearrange  the  details  of  the  religious  statistics  to  correspond 
with  the  present  position,  it  is  more  convenient  to  treat  the 
province  as  it  was  constituted  prior  to  the  partition  in  1906. 
The  physical  conditions  of  the  region  are  much  diversified.  It 
consists  of  the  alluvial  plains  forming  the  valleys  of  the  two 
great  rivers ;  of  the  crystalline  plateau  of  Chota  Nagpur,  and 
the  hills  extending  from  the  south-east  towards  the  Ganges  at 
Rajmahal ;  the  narrow  strip  of  alluvium  forming  the  coiumis- 
sionership  of  Orissa ;  and,  lastly,  a  portion  of  sub-Himalayan 
region  including  the  sanatorium  of  DarJUing,  and  the  rough 
hilly  country  on  the  Burma  frontier. 

2.  Nanie  and  historical  geography. — The  name 
of  Bengal,  derived  from  the  Skr.  Vahga,  does  not 
appear  in  Muhammadan  or  Western  literature 
before  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  cent.,  when  it 
took  the  place  <if  tlie  earlier  title,  LakhnaotI  (Yule, 
A  nolo- Indian  Gloss,  s.v. ).  The  name  Vahga  was  in 
early  times  strictly  applied  to  the  country  stretch- 
ing south-east  from  Bliagalpur  to  the  sea,  in  other 
words,  to  the  Delta  formed  by  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra.  The  Pro- 
vince is  usually  divided  into  four  sub-provinces 
— (a)  Bihar  to  the  west,  including  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Magadlia,  which  is  now  represented 
by  the  Districts  of  Patna,  Gaya,  and  Shahabad, 
with  its  capital  at  Kajagriha,  some  thirty  miles 
north-east  of  tlie  present  city  of  Gaya.  North  of 
the  (Janges  was  Videha  or  Mithila,  now  included 
in  the  Districts  of  Darhhanga,  SAran,  Champaran, 
and  North  Mu/.atiarpur.  The  south  portion  of  the 
last-named  District  constituted  the  small  kingdom 
of  Vaisali.  To  the  east  lay  Ahga,  including  the 
modem  Districts  of  Monghyr,  Bhagalpur,  and 
Pur.'inij'a  (Pnrnen).  From  tln'  religious  point  of 
view  liiliAr  is  important  as  the  place  of  origin  of 
both  the  IJiiiUlliist  and  the  Jaina  faith.  (6)  Bengal 
Proper,  which  occuiiies  the  dcliaic  region.  In  the 
time  of  the  Ma/ta/i/iarntn,  North  and  East  Bengal, 
with  Assam,  foniuMi  the  kin!.'ilom  of  Priigjyotiaha, 
or.as  it  wascnlled  later,  Kiiniani|ia.  East  of  Mengal 
Proper  lay  Vai'iga,  wliich  gave  its  name  to  the  pro- 
vincu,  its  population  living  prinvipally  in  boats, 
and   rci)rc8ented    by  the  modern   Chand&ls.      (e) 
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OrissA,  the  old  name  of  which  was  Ealinga, 
Btretcliing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  that 
of  the  Krishna.  In  later  times  the  name  Kalinga 
was  applied  only  to  the  Delta  of  the  Godavari, 
while  that  of  the  Mahanadi  became  known  as 
Utkala  or  Odra,  whence  the  modem  name  of  the 
Bub-m-ovince  was  derived,  (d)  Chot&  NSgpur  and 
the  Tributary  States  of  Orissa,  a  region  of  hill 
jungle  inhabited  by  tribes  of  non-Aryan  origin, 
parts  of  which  were  known  to  Muhammadan  ■n-riters 
as  Jharkhand,  '  the  jungle  region,'  which  the  lords 
of  Northern  India  never  attempted  to  occupy. 

3.  Modern  geography. — The  Province  may  be 
described  generally  as  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Ganges 
which  enters  it  on  the  west  frontier  and  passes 
through  it  diagonally,  and  the  Brahmaputra 
which,  after  forcing  its  way  through  a  break  in 
the  Himalayan  chain,  flows  through  Assam  and 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Province.  These  allu- 
vial tracts  are  flanked  hj  a  series  of  highlands — 
to  the  north  the  outlying  lower  range  of  the 
Himalaya ;  to  the  south-west  the  hilly  region  of 
Chota  Najjpur  and  Orissa ;  to  the  east  the  hilly 
tract  of  Tippera,  which  is  tha  boundary  between 
the  Province  and  Burma. 

4.  The  plain  country. — The  Province  thus  dis- 
plays great  diversities  of  aspect  and  climate,  which 
nave  affected  the  ethnology,  social  character,  and 
beliefs  of  the  people.  Beginning  from  the  west, 
where  the  Province  marches  with  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  we  have  the  sub- 
pro^dnce  of  Bihar,  divided  into  two  portions  by 
the  Ganges.  To  the  extreme  north  is  the  submon- 
tane strip,  part  of  which  constitutes  the  Tarai,  or 
region  of  fen  and  forest  beneath  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Himalaya ;  south  of  this  is  the  Gangetic  zone, 
a  country  with  an  ancient  civilization,  large  towns, 
and  a  well-developed  system  of  agriculture.  This 
is  the  finest  and  most  healthy  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince, a  country  producing  wheat,  sugar,  and  the 
other  staples  characteristic  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  and  supporting  a  number  of  indigo 
factories  managed  by  Europeans,  whose  industry 
has  in  recent  years  suffered  grievously  through 
competition  with  the  artificial  dye  prepared  in 
Germany.  The  people  here  are  a  fine,  manly, 
sturdy  race,  many  of  whom  used  to  enlist  in  the 
old  sepoy  army,  but  now  find  occupation  as  porters 
and  messengers  in  Calcutta.  Bihar  south  of  the 
Ganges  is  a  less  fertile  country,  which,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gaya,  has  only  recently  come 
within  the  influence  of  Arj-an  civilization.  The 
physical  appearance  and  beliefs  of  the  people 
indicate  intermixture  with  the  non-Aryan  races 
occupying  the  adjoining  plateau  of  Chota  Nagpur. 
Passing  ea.stward  along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
we  gradually  reach  the  dank  steamy  Delta,  the 
product  of  the  great  rivers  which  here  enter  the 
sea.  The  compact  mud  villages  of  Bihar  here 
give  place  to  little  thatched  hamlets,  each  hidden 
within  a  plantain  clump  or  grove  of  shady  trees. 
Rice  is  the  staple  crop  and  the  universal  food, 
instead  of  the  wheat,  bailey,  and  mUlet  which 
support  the  peasant  of  Bihar.  The  people,  though 
their  intelligence  is  sharper,  have  little  of  the 
manly  vigour  and  indepeiulence  of  the  Biharls. 
They  belong,  in  fact,  to  dill'erent  race-types  (see 
below,  g  6).  Where  the  Delta  advances  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  is  the  great  forest  swamp  of  the 
Sundarbans,  a  network  of  rivers  and  estuaries 
enclosing  numerous  islands,  which  are  often  half 
swamp.  This  region  has  hardly  any  permanent 
population  save  a  few  fi-NJiermen,  hunters,  and 
woodcutters,  who  brave  the  malaria  and  wild 
beasts  which  its  jungles  contain.  The  Orissa 
Delta  farther  south  is  the  work  of  three  rivers, 
the  Mahanadi,  Bralunani,  and  BaitaranI  (which 


see).  These  rivers,  as  they  approach  the  sea, 
deposit  masses  of  silt  which  raise  their  beds  abor* 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  the 
result  that  it  becomes  a  water-logged  swamp,  a 
network  of  creeks  and  muddy  channels,  forming 
a  district  pregnant  with  malaria. 

5.  The  hill  tracts. — To  the  student  of  ethnology 
and  primitive  religion  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  Province  are  the  plateau  of  Chota  Nagpur, 
the  hill  tracts  which  rise  above  the  Orissa  Delta, 
and  the  tangled  region  of  hills  which  separates 
the  Province  from  Burma.  Chota  or  Chutia 
Nagpur  consists  of  a  confused  mass  of  hills, 
plateaux,  and  ravines  interspersed  with  jungle, 
which  forms  the  most  easterly  extension  of  the 
hill  country  of  Central  India  and  of  the  Central 
Provinces  abutting  on  the  Gangetic  valley  near 
Bhagalpur.  This  and  the  hill  tracts  of  Orissa  to 
the  south-west  form  the  last  refuge  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  and  Munda  races,  and  are  occupied  by 
non-Aryan  tribes  like  the  Santals,  Hos,  Oraons, 
and  Kandhs,  who  stUl  preserve  their  original 
languages  and  beliefs  comparatively  unaffected 
by  the  Aryan  immigrants  from  the  west  who 
colonized  the  plain  country  beneath  them. 
Similarly,  the  Cliittagong  hill  tracts  on  the 
eastern  frontier  are  inhabited  by  Maghs,  Chak- 
mas,  TipSras,  and  Kukis,  races  of  Mongoloid 
stock,  who  '  build  their  houses  on  bamboo  plat- 
forms raised  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
cultivate  on  the  jhum  system  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  make  cleaiances  in  the  jungle,  and,  when  the 
trees  and  undergrowth  which  they  have  cut  down 
become  sufficiently  dry,  they  bum  them  ;  then, 
after  the  ground  has  been  softened  by  rain,  they 
dibble  in  seeds  of  rice,  cotton,  maize,  melons,  and 
yams,  all  mixed  together'  (Gait,  Census  Rep.  1901, 
1.  81).  In  the  Tarai  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
Himalaya  we  find  a  malarious  tract  occupied  by 
primitive  tribes  like  the  Tharus  (wh.  see),  or  immi- 
grants from  Nepal  or  the  hill  country. 

6.  Ethnological  character  of  the  people  and 
their  languages. — The  races  inhabiting  the  Delta 
of  tlie  Ganges  and  its  tributaries  from  the  confines 
of  Bihar  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  have  been  included 
by  Risley  in  the  MongoloDra vidian  or  Bengali 
division,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  types  in  India, 
characterized  as  regards  its  Mongoloid  element  by 
a  high  cephalic  index,  in  other  words,  included 
witliin  the  biachycephalic  class,  while  the  breadth 
of  the  nose  suggests  an  infusion  of  Dravidian 
blood.  In  Western  Bengal  the  Dravidian  element, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  of  this  part  of 
the  Province  abutting  on  the  Dravidian  stronghold 
on  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau,  is  predominant; 
while  to  the  east  tue  form  is  modified  owing  to 
closer  contact  with    the   Mongolian  race    which 

grobably  entered  Bengal  down  the  valley  of  the 
rahmaputra.  To  the  west,  again,  in  Bihar,  the 
tj'pe  assimilates  to  that  of  the  Arvo-Dravidian 
prevailing  in  the  upper  Gangetic  valley.  This  is 
characterized  by  a  longer  form  of  head  and  a 
narrower  and  finer  moulded  nose.  In  the  hill 
tracts  to  the  south  the  Dravidian  type  is  pre- 
dominant, that  of  a  race  distinguished  by  short 
stature,  long  form  of  head,  plentiful  hair,  with 
the  nose  very  broad  and  depressed  at  the  TStt. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  ethnology,  therefoie, 
the  population  is  of  very  mixed  origin.  The 
DraNidian  type,  which  was  probably  that  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country,  has  been  over- 
laid and  modified  in  various  degrees  by  the  Aryan 
type,  which  worked  its  way  from  the  west  do\vn 
the  vaUey  of  the  Ganges,  and  by  the  Mongoloid 
races  who  advanced  down  that  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. There  is  no  ethnical  frontier,  such  as 
impassable  rivers  or  mountain  ranges,  serving 
to    control    the    movement    of    the    population 
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from  one  end  of  the  Province  to  another.  The 
Ganges,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  Karatoya,  the 
old  sacred  river  which  divided  Bihar  from  tlie  rest 
of  Bengal,  did  in  some  degree  etlect  this  purpose 
(O'Doiinell,  Ccn.^is  Report,  IS!!,  i.  38):  but  the 
divisions  thus  formed  did  iimI  remain  permanently 
distinct.  Tlie  same  may  he  said  of  the  languages, 
one  dialect  merging  gradually  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  next.  The  vast  njajority  of  the 
people  (94  per  cent.)  now  speak  one  or  other  of 
the  tongues  of  the  Aryan  family,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Bengali  to  the  east,  Hindi  to 
the  west,  and  the  Orij-a  of  Orissa  to  the  south. 
The  second  group  of  tongues  is  that  known  as  the 
Munda,  spoken  by  tlie  Santals,  Hos,  and  cognate 
tribes.  These  represent  only  3'54  of  the  total 
population.  Still  less  numerically  important  are 
the  languages  of  the  Dravidian  group,  of  which 
the  mo.-it  numerous  speakers  belong  to  the  Or.ions 
(wh.  see)  and  allied  tribes  ;  and  the  small  Tibeto- 
Burman  element  used  by  tribes  on  the  northern 
frontier  towards  Nepal  or  eastward  in  the  direction 
of  Burma. 

7.  Statistics  of  religion. — The  diverse  ethnical 
characteristics  of  the  people  are  reflected  in  the 
variety  of  the  religions  which  they  follow.  The 
population  recorded  at  the  last  Census  is  distri- 
buted among  the  chief  religious  denominations  as 
follows : — 

Hindus.         .       49,687,362,  being  633    %  of  total. 
Muhammadans  25,49.';,416       „     32-48         „ 
Christians     .  278,366       „         -36         „ 

Animists       .        2,780,468       „       3-54         „ 
Buddhists      .  237,8!)3       „  "30         „ 

Others  .         .  13,905       „  '02 

8.  Animism. — It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  first 
"«ith  Animism,  the  most  primitive  form  of  the 
religion  of  Bengal,  and  the  basis  of  the  beliefs 
which  are  held  by  the  m.ijority  of  the  people. 
But,  as  it  appears  in  the  Census  returns,  the  term 
is  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  usually 
accepted  by  writers  on  primitive  religion.  This 
form  of  belief  is  founded  on  the  conception  adopted 
by  primitive  man,  '  that  eveiy  object  which  had 
activity  enough  to  aflect  him  in  any  way  was 
animated  by  a  life  and  will  like  his  own.'  It 
was,  however,  found  impossible  to  obtain  correct 
returns  of  an  indefinite,  amorphous  religion  like 
this,  for  which  those  who  hold  it  have  no  special 
name,  and  which  merges  so  directly  into  Hinduism 
and  into  Islam  in  its  most  debased  form  that  the 
line  dividing  it  from  either  of  these  faiths  is 
uncertain.  Hence,  in  the  returns  of  those  who 
are  represented  as  professing  Animism  only  those 
persons  were  included  who  followed  a  tribal  re- 
ligion, or  worshipped  tribal  gods  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  orthodox  Hindu  pantheon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  the  lower 
cla.sses,  whose  religion  is  to  a  great  extent  of  an 
animistic  type,  and  even  those  members  of  the 
purely  animistic  tribes  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  their  tribal  headquarters,  were  recorded  as 
Hindus.  Hence  the  Animists  of  the  Census  really 
represent  only  the  well-organized  non-Aryan  or 
Dravidian  or  Mongoloid  tribes,  such  as  Santals, 
Mundfts,  or  Oraons  who  inhabit  the  hilly  tracts 
to  the  south-east  or  east  of  the  Province  ;  and  the 
lower  castes  of  the  plain  country,  whose  beliefs 
are  of  an  analogous  type,  appear  in  the  Census 
returns  as  Hindus.  The  returns  show  Animists, 
as  thus  defined,  to  be  most  numerous  in  the 
Districts  of  Ranchi  ami  Singhbhuin,  where  tliey 
represent  nearly  half  the  total  poiiulatiuii,  and  in 
a  smaller  i>roiu)rtiim  in  the  Santfil  Parg.in.ns  .ind 
the  other  hilly  tracts  of  Chota  Nfigpur  and  Orissa. 

The  characteristics  of  Animism  in  Bengal,  which 
does   not    difl'er    to    any   important  extent   from 
that  found  in  other  parts  of  Northern  India  (see 
voi_  11. — %i 


Dravidians),  have  been  thus  summarized  by  Gait 
(Census  Rrport,  1901,  i.  152): 

'  There  is  a  vague  but  very  general  belief  in  some  one  omni. 
potent  beiii^',  who  is  well-disposed  towards  men,  and  whom, 
therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  propitiate.  Then  -jome  a  number 
of  evil  spirits,  who  are  Ill-disposed  towards  hinnan  beings,  and 
to  whose  malevolent  Influence  are  ascribed  all  the  woes  which 
alllict  mankind.  To  them,  therefore,  sacrilices  must  be  offered. 
These  malevolent  spirits  are  sylvan  deities,  spirits  of  the  trees, 
the  rocks,  and  the  streams,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  tribal 
ancestors.  There  is  no  regular  priesthood,  but  some  persons 
are  supposed  to  be  better  endowed  with  the  powers  of  divi- 
nation than  others.  When  a  calamity  occurs,  one  of  these 
diviners,  shamang,  or  soothsayers,  is  called  on  to  ascertAin 
the  particular  demon  who  is  offended  and  who  requires  to  be 
pacified  by  a  sacrifice.  This  is  done,  either  by  devil-dancing, 
when  the  diviner  works  himself  into  a  paroxysm  of  drunkenness 
and  excitement,  and  then  holds  converse  with  the  unseen 
spirits  around  him,  or  by  the  examination  of  omens — eggs, 
grains  of  rice,  or  the  entrails  of  a  fowl.  There  is  a  profound 
belief  in  omens  of  all  sorts ;  no  Journey  is  undertaken  unless 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  fates  are  propitious,  while  persons 
who  have  started  on  a  journey  will  turn  back  should  adverse 
omens  be  met  with  on  the  way.' 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find  in  Bengal 
a  single  tribe  which  is  in  the  purely  animistic 
stage.  Most  of  the  people  have  come  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  Hindu  missionaries,  who 
have  introduced  among  them  the  nominal  worship 
and  some  of  the  ritual  of  the  orthodox  gods,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  bas^s  of  their  beliefs  is 
some  form  of  Animism.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
TiparSs  (Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  186  f.)  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  secluded  jungle  tribe,  .some  of  whose  deities 
are  of  a  distinctively  primitive  type — the  numina 
ot  the  forest,  which  would  naturally  be  regarded 
as  objects  of  dread  by  people  exposed  to  the 
myriad  accidents  and  di-seasos  which  accompany 
the  work  of  clearing  the  jungle.  Thus,  Burasa  is 
their  forest-god,  who  is  old,  carries  a  mace,  and 
has  his  home  in  the  woods.  But  even  here  we  see 
some  signs  of  Hindu  influence  when  we  find  that 
his  son,  the  god  of  death,  is  coming  to  be  identified 
with  the  Hindu  Yama.  Again,  among  the  same 
tribe  we  find  Maimungnia,  the  goddess  of  paddy 
fields,  who,  like  many  of  these  agricultural  deities, 
has  a  male  consort,  Tlinnai,  and  Khulungma,  the 
goddess  of  cotton.  Deities  like  these  represent  11 
much  higher  stage  of  culture,  when  the  community 
has  cleared  the  forest  and  settled  down  to  a  life  of 
agriculture.  In  another  class  of  animistic  deities 
these  Tiparas  worship  the  riumina  of  the  powers 
of  Nature — Tuima,  a  river  goddess,  who  is  now 
coming  to  be  identified  with  the  Ganga,  or  Ganges, 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  pl.ains  ;  and  Lamjira  or 
Khabdi,  who  rules  sky  and  ocean  ;  and  Sangrania, 
the  deity  who  presides  over  the  Himalaya.  Again, 
by  a  natural  course  of  evolution,  the  agricnltnral 
goddesses,  who  are  primarily  rcg.arded  as  bene- 
ficent, lUvelop  on  their  chthonic  or  malignant  side 
into  seifii  goddesses  who  preside  over  witchcraft. 

But  this  assignment  or  special  functions  to  a 
number  of  distinct  deities  is  not  the  most  primitive 
form  of  belief.  The  earlier  conception  is  rather 
the  belief  in  a  host  of  ill-delincd  spirits,  mostly 
malevolent,  to  whom  no  departments  in  the 
control  of  human  ad'airs  have  been  assigned. 
Such  is  practically  the  religion  of  the  Mundas 
and  Oraons  (wh.  see)-  The  Gulgulias,  a  wander- 
ing non-Aryan  tribe,  worship  '  a  host  of  spiritual 
powers,  whose  attributes  are  ill-defined,  and  who 
are  not  conceived  as  wearing  any  bodily  form. 
Tliis  at  least  m.ay  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
they  make  no  images,  and  that  Baktawar,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  I'atnA  Gulgulifis,  is  repre- 
sented by  11  sm;ill  mound  of  linrdcned  d.ay  set  up 
in  an  eartlien  plate'  (Hislov,  Trihr.i  nnri  Ciistrs, 
i.  302).  The  Bliuiyns,  again,  worship  a  number 
of  communal  ghosts  with  "ill-deMnnd  functions 
and  general  capacity  for  mischief  and  malevolence '  ; 
and  '  the  vague  shapes  of  ghosts  or  demons  who 
haunt  the  jungle  and  the  rock  are  the  real  powen 
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to  whom  the  average  Kurml  looks  for  the  order- 
ing of  hU  moral  and  physical  welfare'  {ib.  i.  115, 
534). 

9.  Worship  of  forest-spirits  and  tree-spirits. — 
Beginning,  then,  from  what  is  probably  the  earliest 
stage,  the  worship  by  a  tribe  of  colonists  of  the 
eague  spirits  winch  people  the  jungle,  we  find 
among  the  Juangs,  a  very  primitive  tribe,  who 
have  only  quite  recently  abandoned  the  wearing 
of  a  dress  of  leaves,  that  Baram,  a  forest-deity, 
stands  at  the  head  of  their  system  and  is  regarded 
with  great  veneration,  while,  just  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  subordination  to  him  are  Than- 
pati,  the  patron  of  the  village,  and  Basumati, 
Mother  Earth,  whose  worship  marks  the  adoption 
of  a  settled  village  and  agricultural  life.  At  this 
stage  we  also  naturally  liiid  the  worship  of  trees, 
or  rather  of  the  spirits  immanent  in  them,  which 
prevails  widely  among  the  non-Aryan  tribes,  and 
18  well  established  in  the  lower  grades  of  Hindu- 
ism. Thus,  the  Cheros  and  Kharwars  sacrihce 
every  tliree  years  a  butt'alo  and  other  animals  in 
the  Sania,  or  sacred  grove ;  each  village  of  the 
Kisfins  has  two  or  more  Sa,  or  sacred  groves ;  the 
Bliuiyas  preserve  Deota  Sara,  or  sacred  groves, 
which  are  dedicated  to  four  deities ;  in  the  sacied 
grove  of  the  Mundas,  '  if  a  tree  be  destroyed,  the 
gods  evince  their  displeasure  bj'  withholding 
sea.sonable  rain ' ;  and  '  every  village  has  ia  its 
vicinity  a  grove  reputed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
primitive  forest  left  intact  for  the  local  gods  when 
the  clearing  was  made'  (Dalton,  Descriptive  Eth- 
nology, 129,  132,  141,  186,  188).  Besides  the  fear 
that  the  total  destruction  of  the  jungle  may  rouse 
the  anger  of  the  tree-gods  in  case  a  suitable  asylum 
is  not  provided  for  them,  there  is  the  general  belief 
that  all  tree-cutting  is  offensive  to  them.  Of  the 
Maghs  of  Eastern  Bengal  we  learn  that 
*  nothing  but  positive  orders  and  the  presence  of  Europeans 
would  induce  them  to  trespass  on  many  of  the  hilltops,  which 
were  inhabited,  they  said,  by  these  demous.  With  the  Euro- 
peans, however,  they  would  advance  fearlessly,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  fell  the  trees,  the  blame  of  such  sacrilege  being 
laid  upon  their  visitors.  On  felling  any  very  large  tree  one  of 
the  party  at  work  upon  it  was  always  ready  prepared  with  a 
green  twig,  which  he  ran  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  stump 
the  instant  the  tree  fell,  as  a  propitiation  to  the  spirit  which 
had  been  displaced  go  roughly,  pleading  at  the  same  time  the 
orders  of  the  strangers  for  the  work.  In  clearing  one  spot  an 
orderly  had  to  take  the  ddh  (felling-knife)  and  fell  the  first  tree 
himself  before  a  Majf  h  would  nmke  a  stroke,  and  was  considered 
to  bear  all  the  odium  of  the  work  with  the  dispossessed  spirits, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  relieved  him  of  his  burxien ' 
{Calcutta  Review,  xxvi   612). 

We  may  compare  with  this  cuperstitiou  the 
early  Bralimanical  rule,  based  on  primitive  ani- 
mistic belief,  according  to  which,  when  the  priest 
cuts  a  tree  for  the  preparation  of  the  sacnhcial 
post,  he  places  a  blade  of  the  sacred  darbhn  grass 
oetween  the  axe  and  the  tree,  and  says,  '  0  plant, 
shield  it  1  O  axe,  hurt  it  not !'  (Sntapatha  Brdh- 
mana,  tr.  Eggeling,  SEE  xxvi.  164).  The  wood- 
cutters in  the  Sundaibans  never  enter  the  jungle 
without  sending  their  faqxr  in  advance,  who  takes 
upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  woodland  spirits 
(Wise,  Notes,  13).  The  same  writer  remarks  (ib. 
137)  that  '  it  ia  a  curious  fact  that  one  of  the  latest 
outgrowths  of  the  corrupt  Vaishnavism  is  the 
veneration  of  trees.  The  Dervish  fnqlr  will  not 
permit  a  leaf  or  twig  to  be  plucked  from  the  trees 
growing  within  the «/:A<ir(is("  convents"),  although 
flowers  are  the  ordinary  otlering  at  the  tomb  of  a 
mahant  {"abbot  ").' 

The  non-Aryan  tribes  have  special  tree-feasts  of 
their  own.  Such  is  the  Sarhiil  feast  of  the  Orauns 
(wh.  see),  when  flowers  of  the  Sal  (shorea  rubiista) 
are  collected  by  the  pahdn,  or  local  priest,  from  a 
remnant  of  the  old  forest,  which  is  the  home  of 
Sarna  Bilrhi,  '  the  old  woman  of  the  grove,'  who 
corresponds  to  the  Jahir  Era  and  Desauli  of  the 
Mundas  (Dalton,  op.  cit.  261).  Tlie  Orauns  have 
a  similar  feast,  the  Karama,  in  which  a  branch  of 


this  sncred  tree  is  cut,  and  planted  in  the  villaga 
asst'lubly-ground,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
(lance  round  it  {ib.  259).  'The  same  dance  and 
feast  in  connexion  with  this  tree  prevail  among 
the  Kharwars,  Manjhis,  and  other  allied  non- 
Aryan  tribes  of  the  western  Vindhyan  and  Kaimfli 
ranges  (Crooke,  PB  ii.  94  ff.). 

Besides  this  there  is  the  cult  of  special  treet, 
which  marks  an  advance  in  the  development  of 
popular  belief.  In  some  cases  it  is  associated  with 
totemism,  the  tree  being  specially  worshipped  by 
the  tribe  or  giving  a  name  to  some  of  its  sections. 
The  Pipal  (Ficus  religiosa)  is  held  particularly 
sacred.  Its  trunk  is  the  habitation  of  Brahma, 
its  twigs  of  Vishnu,  its  leaves  of  the  other  gods. 
The  tree  is  deified  under  the  name  of  Vasudeva, 
and  wafer  is  poured  on  its  roots  by  pious 
people  after  the  morning  bath,  especially  in  the 
month  of  Baisakh  (April-May),  and  when  people 
are  in  trouble  ;  the  Bel  {.lEgle  mamielos]  is  sacred 
to  Siva,  its  leaves  are  used  in  his  worship  and  in 
that  of  the  ^aktis,  or  female  powers,  and  as  it  is 
the  ibode  of  Siva  none  except  Brahmans  may  use 
its  wood  for  fuel ;  but  pious  Hindus  of  the  vaieh- 
nava  sect  will  not  so  much  as  mention  its  name. 
The  Tulasi  (Oci/mum  sanctum)  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  Vishnu  as  the  Bel  does  to  Siva,  and 
the  plant  is  grown  in  the  courtyards  of  all  who 
specially  make  him  their  object  of  worship. 

'  It  is  watered  after  the  daily  bath,  and  in  Baisakh  a  pot 
filled  with  water,  which  drips  throuixh  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
is  suspeinled  over  the  plant.  In  the  evening  a  lamp  is  lit  at  its 
foot.  Hari  [Vishpu]  is  believed  to  be  present  in  it.  Its  leaves 
are  essential  for  the  proper  worship  of  Vishyu.  They  are  believed 
to  have  a  certain  medicinal  effect  in  the  case  of  malarial  affections, 
and  are  much  used  by  native  practitioners '  (Gait,  op.  cif.  i.  191). 

The  non-Aryan  emigrants  to  Bogra  pay  similar 
veneration  to  the  plantain  tree  after  reaping  the 
rice  crop.  Goats  and  pigs  are  sacrificed  to  it ;  it 
is  worshipped  before  weddings,  and  after  the  cere- 
mony the  bridal  garland  is  thrown  into  a  bamboo 
clump.  The  practice  of  marrying  brides  to  trees 
before  the  regular  service  is  performed  is  common. 
It  appears  to  be  done  either  with  the  intention 
of  transferring  to  the  tree  any  possible  dangers 
which  may  result  from  the  marriage  ;  or  it  is  a 
form  of  symiiathetic,  mimetic,  or  homoeopathic 
magic  by  which  the  fertilizing  powers  of  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  tree  and  revives  it  after  its 
winter  rest  are  communicated  to  the  girl  (PBvL. 
115  ff.). 

10.  Mountain-worship.  —  The  worship  of  the 
mountain  springs  from  conceptions  analogous  to 
those  whicli  suggest  the  cull  of  trees.  The  hill, 
with  its  thick  jungle,  its  mysterious  caves  which 
seem  to  be  entrances  to  the  lower  world,  the 
danger  of  accident  from  a  fall  from  a  precipice,  an 
avalanche  or  a  falling  boulder,  the  risk  of  attack 
from  wild  animals  which  shelter  themselves  in  its 
reces.ses — all  promote  the  idea  that  it  is  infested 
by  malignant  sjiirits.  Again,  as  we  might  expect, 
hills  are  favourite  sites  for  the  worship  of  the  sun 
or  other  heavenly  objects.  This  was  the  case  in 
Greece,  where  many  of  the  old  hill-shrines  of  the 
sun  have  now  been  taken  over  by  his  successor, 
St.  Elias  (Fiazer,  Pausanias,  iii.  364).  Mountain- 
worship  is  naturally  uncommon  in  the  plains, 
except  in  thos«  places  from  which  a  view  of  the 
mighty  chain  of  the  Himalayas  can  be  obtained. 
Hut  it  prevails  widely  among  the  non-Aryan  hill 
tribes,  like  the  Mundas,  Santals,  and  other  races 
occupying  the  plateau  of  Cliota  Nagpur,  who 
worship  a  mountain  god  known  as  Marang  Buru 
or  Bar  I'aliar,  '  the  great  mountain,'  to  whom  the 
tribal  priest  offers  a  sacrifice  of  buffaloes  or  other 
animals  (Dalton,  op.  cit.  IS."),  187  f.,  199,  210,  214, 
22uf.,  257,  321).  In  the  same  way  the  Kisans 
recognize  various  sacred  heights  (pat)  as  devoted 
to  their  gods  (ib.  132).  Of  the  same  type  is  Sara 
reiiiiQ,  the  mountaiu-god  of  the  Kandhs. 
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*He  U  ft  je&loufl  god,  and  do««  not  like  people  to  trespass  on 
hlB  domain,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  worship  which  is  per- 
formed in  his  honour  in  April  and  May  is  to  induce  him  to 
protect  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals  people  whose  business 
takes  them  among  the  forest-clad  hills  of  the  Kandhmals,  and 
also  to  secure  a  full  yield  of  the  jungle  products  which  the 
Eandhs,  like  most  similar  tribes,  use  so  largely  for  food.  The 
priests  of  Sarij  Pennii  are  called  dehun,  and  the  appropriate 
offerings  are  a  goat  and  a  fowl  with  rio«  and  strong  drink ' 
(Kisley,  op.  <n(.  i.  403). 

n.  Worship  of  water-spirits. — The  agency  which 
causes  water  to  flow  is  regarded  as  that  of  an  in- 
dwelling spirit.  Hence  comes  the  worship  of 
riyers,  rapids,  cataracts,  wells,  and  streams.  Chief 
of  all,  among  the  people  of  the  plains,  is  Ganga 
Ms,  or  Mother  Ganges,  who  is  a  beneficent  deity. 
Though  in  origin  an  animistic  goddess,  she  is  now 
recognized  by  many  Hindus  as  the  wife  of  Siva. 

'Low  caste  Hindus,'  writes  Gait  (op.  cit.  i.  190),  'throw 
offerings  of  fruits  and  sweets  into  the  nver  when  bathing,  and 
its  water  is  believed  to  be  so  sacred  that  to  touch  it  will  purify 
any  one.  It  baa  special  virtue  on  the  occurrence  of  certain 
yoffOSy  or  auspicious  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  when  large 
crowds  assemble  on  its  banks  in  order  to  wash  and  be  clean. 
Qoata  are  sacrificed  on  these  occasions,  and  in  some  parts  they 
are  thrown  alive  into  the  water,  whence  they  are  taken  and 
eaten  by  the  Mallabs.  Other  offerings  are  the  perquisite  of  a 
special  class  of  degraded  Brahmans  known  as  Gangaputra. 
Sometimes  the  goddess  is  represented  by  a  simple  earthen  jug 
filled  with  water  and  surmounted  by  a  mango  twig,  and  some- 
times as  a  female  figure  with  four  hands,  riding  on  a  makar,  or 
fabulous  marine  monster  like  a  shark.  In  this  form  she  is 
worshipped  by  the  fishing  castes  of  Bengal  Proper,  who  sacrifice 
white  goats  to  her  before  starting  on  a  fishing  expedition,  and  also 
on  some  special  occasion,  the  date  of  which  varies.  Pilgrims 
at  Gay&  offer  their  first  piptfa  (rice-cake)  to  her  in  the  name  of 
their  deceased  ancestors.  In  the  Sonthal  Parganas  a  woman 
worships  her  on  the  sixth  and  twelfth  days  after  giving  birth 
to  a  child.  She  goes  to  a  river  or  pond  and  pours  oil  on  a  slab 
of  stone,  on  whicn  she  then  draws  five  perpendicular  lines,  and 
prays  for  entire  restoration  to  health.  Certain  ascetics  perform 
a  special  penance  in  her  honour  called  jalMlin,  which  consists 
in  spending  every  night  in  the  month  of  Magh  [January-Febru- 
ary] seated  stark  naked  on  a  small  platform  erecled  over  the 
river,  engaged  in  such  prayer  and  meditatinn  as  their  sufferings 
from  the  cold  will  allow.  The  town  of  Tribeni  in  Hooghly  is 
held  to  be  specially  holy  because  three  sacred  streams, — the 
Ganges,  the  Jamuna.  and  the  Saraswati, — wliich  meet  at  Ailaha- 
bid,  here  once  more  separate  from  each  other.' 

In  Eastern  Bengal  the  observances  are  of  a 
similar  character  (Wise,  op.  cit.  138  f.).  The 
Brahmaputra,  '  son  of  Bralim&,'  is  less  sacred, 
having  only  a  single  feast-day  on  which  people 
assem  We  to  bathe  on  its  banks. 

This  form  of  worship  seems  to  have  been  inde- 
pendently adopted  by  the  non-Aryan  tribes,  who 
have  sacred  rivers  of  their  own,  the  cult  of  which 
is  not  derived  from  Hindu  influence.  Thus  the 
KharriSs  of  Singhbhiim  venerate  the  river  Koil, 
and  the  Santal  depends  on  the  piety  of  his  descend- 
ants that  his  ashes  will  be  finally  committed  to 
the  sacred  river,  the  Damuda,  '  to  be  borne  on  its 
Bwift  current  into  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  ocean, 
whence  the  race  first  had  its  being,  ancl  where, 
returning,  it  fittingly  seeks  its  final  rest'  (Dalton, 
op.  cit.  159;  Bradley-Birt,  Story  of  an  Indian  Up- 
land, 285).  In  these  cases  tlie  river  is  little  more 
than  a  vague  personality  ;  but  in  many  cases  this 
spirit  is  personified,  and  we  thus  arrive  at  the  host 
of  water-gods  who  are  specially  revered  among 
the  large  fishing  and  Iwating  population  of  the 
Delta.  Thus  the  deity  of  the  river  Ti.sta  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  old  woman,  Burhi  Thakurani  ('the 
Old  Lady'),  and  'is  one  of  the  common  objects  of 
worship  (Gramdevatd)  among  the  simple  pagan.s  of 
the  vicinity' (Buchanan,  in  Martin,  Eastern  India, 
iii.  361). 

'  Not  satisfied,'  writes  Wise  {op.  cit.  189),  'with  attributing  a 
divine  character  to  the  rivers  of  their  native  land,  tlie  Hindus 
have  peopled  the  waters  themselves  with  animistic  beings,  who 
protect  or  destroy  the  unguarded  boatmen.' 

Such  is  Zindah  (ilia/.i,  '  the  living  destroyer  of 
the  infidel,'  now  a  Muliammadnn  saint,  but  evi- 
dently a  promoted  animistic  spirit  (ih.  13  f.).  Like 
him  18  I'ir  Bbadr,  whose  home  is  at  Chittagung. 
According  to  one  legend,  he  is  a  deified  Portuguese 
sailor  who  long  ago  reached  the  shore  by  clinging 
to  a  fragment  of  a  wreck.     His  darg&h,  or  ceno- 


taph, is  regarded  as  the  palladinm  of  the  city ; 
here  lamps  are  lighted  at  night,  and  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Bengal  resort  to  his  shrine  in  obedience 
to  a  vow,  or  to  obtain  the  favour  and  intercession  of 
the  saint ;  while  Hindu  fishermen  regard  him  with 
as  much  awe  as  do  the  Muliammadans  (ib.  Mi.). 
The  Mallah  boatmen  worship  a  water-god,  Koila 
Baba,  '  Father  Charcoal,'  described  as  an  old  grey- 
bearded  personage,  who  as  the  'navvy  of  the 
Ganges'  {Gangaji  kd  Beldar)  saps  and  swallows 
up  whatever  opposes  the  sacred  stream. 

'  Before  casting  a  new  net,  or  starting  on  a  commeroial  ven- 
ture, offerings  of  molasses  and  seven  kinds  of  grain  kneaded 
into  balls,  are  offered  to  him  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony 
one  of  the  balls  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  another  on 
the  bow  of  the  boat '  (ib.  347X 

The  Patni  boatmen  never  enter  on  the  work  of  a 
ferry  without  sacrificing  a  white  goat  to  the  river- 
goddess,  Gangaji  (ib.  358).  Another  water-goddess 
is  Khala  Kumari,  'the  Creek  Maiden,'  to  whom 
fishennen  ofler  the  first-fruits  of  their  labour  (ib. 
393).  The  most  mysterious  of  these  water-deities 
of  Bengal  is  Kliwajah  Khizr,  who  by  one  legend  is 
identified  with  Zu'1-qarnain,  '  he  of  the  two  horns,' 
or  Alexander  the  Great,  as  described  in  the  Qur'an, 
Sura  xviii.  Others  connect  him  with  the  prophet 
Elias  or  Elijah.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  origin 
of  his  cultus,  Khwajah  Khizr  is  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  Indian  rivers  and  seas,  protecting  mariners 
from  shipwreck,  and  visible  only  to  those  who 
perform  a  forty  dajys'  vigil  on  the  river  bank.  In 
his  honour  a  raft  (befd)  made  of  paper,  ornamented 
with  tinsel,  the  prow  resembling  a  female  face, 
with  the  crest  and  breast  of  a  peacock,  is  set 
afloat  at  sunset  on  a  support  made  of  plantain 
stems,  when  its  flickering  lights  give  a  picturesque 
aspect  to  the  dark,  flooded  stream.  The  person 
launching  the  raft  deposits  on  the  bank  some 
ginger,  rice,  and  plantains,  which  are  usually  ap- 
propriated by  some  wretched  beggar  (ib.  12  f.). 
The  basis  of  the  rite,  of  which  Frazer  (OB'^  iii.  8'7) 
has  collected  numerous  examples,  is  possibly  the 
expulsion  of  the  spirits  of  evil  by  launching  a  raft 
or  uoat  in  a  river  or  in  the  sea. 

12.  Worship  of  the  powers  of  nature. — The  per- 
sonification and  adoration  of  the  powers  of  nature 
are  probably  later  in  origin  than  the  animistic 
beliefs  which  have  up  to  this  point  been  con- 
sidered. The  most  primitive  objects  of  worship 
seem  to  be  in  Bengal  purely  local — the  spirits  of 
hill  or  rock,  of  the  animals  which  attack  the 
wood-cutter,  of  spring  and  stream,  of  all  connected 
with  man's  immediate  wants  or  occupation.  It  is 
only  at  a  later  stage  that  he  seems  to  be  able  to 
generalize  and  direct  his  attention  to  more  distant 
powers  and  energies  like  those  of  the  planetary 
bodies. 

(a)  Sun-worship. — Among  the  orthodox  Hindus 
the  sun  (Surya  or  Graharaja,  '  King  of  the  planets') 
has  fallen  from  the  high  estate  which  he  secured 
in  Vedic  times,  and  has  now  become  a  mere  godling 
or  minor  god.  He  is,  however,  still  worshipped, 
especially  in  Biliar  and  among  the  non-Aryan 
tribes  of  the  southern  hills.  Temjiles  have  been 
erected  in  his  honour,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  those  at  Kanarak,  near  Pnri  in  Orissa,  and  at 
Gaya. 

'The  Giyatri,  or  sacred  verse,  which  each  Brahman  must 
recite  daily,  is  dedicated  to  him.  Sunday  is  sacred  to  him,  and 
on  that  day  inan^  absUin  frr>ni  eatiriK'  liwh  or  Ik-sli ;  in  some 
distri 'ta  s;il"t  also  is  ab.stained  (roin.  The  Sundays  in  the  month 
of  K.^rttik  lOctober-Novoiiibrr)  are  spc'tally  .':ct  aside  for  his 
worship  in  Bihar  and  parts  of  Bengal.  The  great  festival  in  his 
honour,  known  as  the  Chha^  I'uja,  is  held  on  tlie  6th  day  of  the 
light  half  of  Karttik,  when  the  people  gather  at  a  riveror  pool 
ami  offer  libations  to  the  setting  sun,  and  repeat  the  ceremony 
on  the  following  morning.  They  also  make  offerings  of  white 
flowers,  sandal  p.aste,  iietel-nut,  rice,  milk,  plantains,  etc. 
Braliinan  priests  are  not  employed,  but  an  elderly  member  of 
the  family,  usually  a  female,  conducts  the  worship'  (Gait,  op. 
cit.  i.  188).     Even  Muhamni.'idans  Join  in  these  ceremonies. 

Sun-worship   prevails   widely   among    the  non- 
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Aryan  tribes.  The  Oraons  (wb.  see)  identify  him 
n-ith  Uliarmesli,  tlieir  supreme  deity,  as  do  the 
Mundiis,  IJliuniij,  and  Hos,  who  worsliip  him  with 
oft'erings  of  fowls  and  spirits,  and  swear  by  his 
name.  The  Uaris  uf  Birbhum  sacrifice  a  goat  to 
him  on  some  Sunday  in  spring,  and,  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  animistic  conception,  he  is,  in 
Rajshalii,  provided  with  a  female  consort,  Chhat- 
mata,  'the  mother  of  the  sixth  day  rite' ;  that  is 
to  say,  his  festal  day,  when  women  make  ofieringa 
at  his  shrine. 

(4)  Moon -worship.  —  Though  all  Hindu  cere- 
monies are  regulated  by  the  rising  or  setting,  the 
waxing  or  waning  of  the  moon,  its  worship  is  much 
less  general  than  that  of  the  sun.  Soma  in  Bengal 
is  represented  by  a  figure  of  a  white  man  sitting 
on  a  water-lily  and  drawn  by  ten  horses.  With 
his  ri^ht  hand  he  gives  a  blessing,  and  in  the 
other  he  holds  a  club  (Ward,  Hindoos,  ii.  72).  His 
cult  is  common  among  the  non- Aryan  tribes.  For 
instance,  the  Kharrias  offer  to  him  a  black  cock 
under  the  name  of  Jyolo  Dubo  ;  the  Binjhias  wor- 
ship him  as  Nlnd  Bonga ;  the  Mundas  as  Chando 
Omal.  The  Munda  legend  tells  how  on  one 
occasion  the  moon  deceived  the  sun,  her  husband, 
and  in  his  anger  he  cut  her  in  two ;  but  he  after- 
wards repented  of  his  wrath,  and  allows  her  at 
times  to  shine  forth  in  full  beauty  amidst  her 
daughters,  the  stsirs  (Eisley,  op.  cit.  i.  468,  136 ; 
Dalton,  op.  cit.  186).  The  curious  rite  of  expulsion 
of  evil  by  flinring  brickbats  at  the  house  of  the 
person  afflicted  by  it  is  in  Bihar  connected  with 
moon-worship.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
merely  a  suggestion  of  periodicity  in  the  observ- 
ance, and  it  is  rather  to  be  compared  with  the 
numerous  cases  in  India  and  elsewhere,  when  rail- 
ing at  women,  stone-throwing,  and  mock  fights, 
especially  in  connexion  with  spring  customs,  are 
regarded  as  modes  of  promoting  the  fertility  of 
the  crops  by  the  expulsion  of  the  influences  which 
cause  injury  to  them  (Frazer,  Pausanias,  iii.  266  f. ). 
As  in  many  other  places,  the  moon  is  regarded  as 
the  deity  who  presides  over  crops,  heals  wounds, 
and  cures  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  eye 
(Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  189;  I'razer,  GB^  ii.  154  ff.).  It 
is  a  favourite  object  of  worship  with  women,  but 
in  Bengal  no  fixed  dates  are  appointed  for  these 
observances. 

(c)  Planet -worship. — Of  the  planets  the  most 
regarded  is  Sani,  or  Saturn. 

'  He  is  much  dreaded  and  is  carefuliy  propitiated,  either  on 
Satordays  or  on  particular  occasions  when  astrological  calcula- 
tions indicate  that  a  visiUition  from  him  is  to  be  specially  feared. 
He  has  no  image,  but  is  represented  by  an  earthen  pot  filled 
with  water.  A  seat  is  placed  in  front  of  it,  and  on  it  are  laid 
five  fruits  and  five  flowers.  A  Brahman  priest  officiates  at  the 
ceremony,  and  the  praidd,  or  offering,  which  consista  of  a  sort 
of  pudding  made  of  flour,  plantains,  sugar,  and  milk,  must  be 
eaten  on  the  spot  by  the  devotees,  wlio  must  wash  their  mouths 
carefully  before  leaving.  If  any  casual  visitor  should  arrive 
while  the  ceremony  is  in  progress,  he  must  wait  till  it  is  con- 
cluded, and  eat  a  share  of  the  pra4dd,  otherwise  he  will  incur 
the  godling's  displeasure '  (Gait,  op.  eU.  i.  189 1.). 

The  rule  that  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  consumed  at 
once  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  deity,  is 
probably  based  on  the  fear  that  the  sacred  food 
might  be  profaned  if  it  were  carried  outside  the 
sanctuary  (W.  R.  Smith,  282;  Frazer,  Pausanias, 
iii.  240).  Every  one  present  is  required  to  share 
in  consuming  the  oflering,  In  other  words,  he 
must  seek  communion  with  the  deity  by  eating 
part  of  the  sacred  meal. 

Hahu,  ■  the  looser,'  or  '  the  seizer,'  is  the  demon 
who  causes  eclipses  by  devouring  the  moon  for  a 
time,  lie  must  be  scared  by  music  or  noise,  or  by 
bathing  at  a  holy  place  during  the  eclipse.  Kahu 
li;us  now  become  the  special  deity  of  two  menial 
tribes,  the  Dosadhs  and  the  Dhangars,  who 
worship  him  by  walking  through  a  pit  filled 
with  hot  cinders.  One  of  the  tribal  priests,  be- 
coming possessed  by  the  god  walks  through  the 


fire,  and,  it  is  said,  escai)es  injury.  Connected 
with  this  is  another  function,  in  which  a  ladder  is 
made  of  wood,  the  rungs  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
sword-blade,  up  which  the  priest  has  to  climb,  and 
decapitate  a  wnite  cock  tied  to  the  summit  of  the 
ladder.  A  fowl  of  this  colour  U  the  appropriate 
offering  to  the  sun-god.  The  object  of  the  rite 
appears  to  be,  by  a  form  of  symbolic  or  sympathetic 
magic,  to  propitiate  the  deities  who  control  the 
rain  and  the  harvests  (PiJ  1.  19  f.). 

13.  Earth-worship.  —  (a)  The  benign  mother. — 
The  earth-deity,  impersonated  as  a  goddess,  has 
a  twofold  aspect — on  the  one  hand  benignant,  on 
the  other  malignant.  On  her  benevolent  side  she 
is  regarded  as  the  mother  of  all  living  things  and 
the  giver  of  food.  In  this  province  she  is  known 
as  Bhudevi,  '  earth-goddess ' ;  Dharti  Mai,  '  Mother 
Earth  ' ;  or  Basundhara,  '  wealth-bearer ' ;  Amba- 
bachl,  and  Basumati  Thakurani.  Pious  Hindus 
say  a  prayer  to  her  on  waking  in  the  early  morn- 
ing ;  the  dying  man  and  the  mother  in  parturition 
are  laid  upon  ner  breast ;  when  a  calf  is  bom  the 
herdsman  lets  the  first  drop  of  milk  from  the  cow's 
udder  fall  on  the  ground. 

'  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  Asafh  (June-July)  she  is 
supposed  to  menstruate,  and  there  is  an  entire  cessation  of 
all  ploughing,  sowing,  and  other  agricxiltural  operations,  and 
widows  refrain  from  eating  cooked  rice.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
bathing  ceremony  is  performed,  in  accordance  with  the  Hindu 
idea  that  a  woman  who  menstruates  is  unclean  until  she  bathes 
on  the  fourth  day.  A  stone,  taken  to  represent  the  goddess,  is 
placed  erect  on  the  ground,  and  the  top  of  it  is  painted  with 
vermilion.  The  housewife  bathes  it  with  turmeric  water,  and  a 
betel-nut  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  wood  close  by.  The  stone  is 
then  bedecked  with  flowers,  and  offerings  of  milk,  plantains, 
etc,  are  made  '  (Gait,  op.  eU.  L  1S9).  The  smearing  of  the  stone 
with  vermilion  indicates  a  reminiscence  of  an  older  rit«  of 
blood-sacrifice. 

As  will  be  shown  in  connexion  with  the  Dra vidian 
religion,  the  popular  idea  regarding  the  Earth 
is  that  her  fertility  periodically  diminishes,  and 
mvLst  be  restored  by  various  methods,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  blood-sacrifice.  Among  the 
Kandhs  (wh.  see)  the  victim  was  a  human  being, 
and  fragments  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  were 
scattered  or  buried  in  the  fields  to  renew  the 
strength  of  the  earth-spirit.  In  other  places  it  is 
sujiposed  that  the  same  result  will  be  attained  by 
the  annual  symbolic  marriage  of  the  earth-god- 
dess, and  she  is  accordingly  provided  with  a  male 
consort,  who  is  often  the  head  of  the  grdma-devatd, 
or  guardian  gods  of  the  village.  In  Western  Ben- 
gal this  god  is  usually  known  as  Khetrpal,  '  earth- 
guardian,'  or  Bhumiya,   'earth-deity'  (see  Dra- 

VIDIANS). 

(6)  The  earth-goddess  in  her  malignant  form. — 
But  though  the  earth-goddess  is  usually  regarded 
as  benevolent,  she  has  a  chthonic  or  malignant 
side  to  her  character.  While  she  is  regarded  as  the 
village  guardian,  and  protects  the  folk  and  theii 
cattle  from  disease,  yet,  with  the  curious  incon- 
sistency which  characterizes  cults  of  this  amor- 
phous kind,  she  is  believed  to  be  the  causer  of 
epidemics,  especially  those  of  a  sudden,  unexpected, 
or  unaccountable  kind,  such  as  cholera  or  small- 
pox. In  this  malignant  manifestation  the  univer- 
sal earth-mother  is  the  prototype,  and  probably  the 
primitive  form  of  the  destructive  goddess  in  her 
manifold  forms  — Kali,  Devi,  Durga,  and  number- 
less others  of  the  same  kind.  Her  functions, 
again,  as  the  causer  and  at  the  same  time  the 
averterof  disease,  have  become  divided  into  depart- 
ments, and  special  maladies  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  one  or  other  of  her  various  manifesta- 
tions. We  thus  reach  the  beginnings  of  a  pantheon, 
when  each  department  of  human  activity  is  super- 
intended by  a  special  deity.  This  result  may  have 
been  reached  in  Bengal  by  one  of  two  ways  :  either 
the  local  earth-goddess  of  a  particular  locality 
gains  a  reputation  by  remarkable  cures  being 
worked  at  her  shrine,  and  she  is  accordingly  en- 
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trusted  with  the  healing  of  a  special  class  of 
maladies ;  or  it  may  mark  the  aggregation  of 
several  sejits  to  form  a  trilie,  when,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  tlie  functions  of  the  deities,  once 
separate  but  now  revered  in  common,  are  dis- 
cnrainated. 

(c)  The  small-pox  goddess. — The  small-pox  deity, 
Sitala,  'she  that  loves  coolness,'  so  called  euphem- 
istically in  relation  to  the  fever  which  accompanies 
the  malady,  is  also  known  as  Basanti  Burhi 
('the  old  lady  of  spring'),  or  Basanti  Chand! 
('the  cruel  spring-goddess'),  probably  because 
epidemics  are  most  usual  at  this  season.  She,  by 
a  further  difl'erentiation  of  function,  is  now  one  of 
seven  sisters,  the  enumeration  of  whom  dift'ers  in 
various  parts  of  the  Province.  Of  those  usually 
named,  Kankar  Mata  is  the  most  dreaded,  but 
happily  her  attacks  are  rare  ;  Phulmata  and  Fan- 
sahi  Mata  attack  children  under  the  a^e  of  seven, 
Badi  Mata  those  between  seven  and  bfteen,  Gul- 
salia  Mata  those  of  any  age.  Sitala  and  her  six 
sisters  are  often  represented  by  seven  balls  of  clay 
placed  in  a  line  in  a  shed  erected  outside  the 
village  site,  where  sweetmeats  and  flowers  are 
offered.  In  times  of  emergency  the  higher  castes 
sacrifice  goats  or  pigeons,  and  the  menials  pigs.* 
In  cases  of  severe  epidemics  even  the  higher  castes 
offer  swine  to  the  seven  sisters ;  but  the  wor- 
shippers, who  are  usually  women,  employ  men  of 
some  low  caste  to  perform  the  actual  sacrifice. 

The  collective  worship  of  the  sisters  is  usually 
subordinated  to  that  of  Sitala,  their  leader,  who  is 
often  represented  as  a  naked  woman,  painted  red 
and  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  a  bundle  of  broom- 
sticks in  one  hand  with  which  she  sweeps  away 
the  disease,  an  earthen  pot  under  her  left  arm,  and 
a  winnowing  fan  upon  her  head.  But  her  image 
sometimes  assumes  more  grote.sque  forms. 

'Sometimes  the  image  is  a  piece  of  wood  or  atone  with  a 
human  face  carved  on  it,  besmeared  with  oil  and  vermilion  and 
studded  with  spot^  or  nails  of  (fold,  silver,  or  brass,  in  imitation 
of  the  pustules  of  the  disease.  In  Jessore  and  Ncakliali  she 
tftkes  the  form  assigned  to  her  in  the  fura-^as  of  a  white  figure 
in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  while  in  Orissa  and  Chanipilraii  she 
Is  represented  by  an  earthen  pot.  In  Khulna  she  is  rejrarded 
by  the  Pods,  not  merely  aa  the  goddess  of  small-pox,  but  as  their 
main  deity  ;  and  if  a  person  is  carried  off  by  a  tiger,  or  his  crops 
are  destroyed  by  wild  animals,  it  is  thought  it  is  because  he  has 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  goddess '  (Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  192). 

This  appears  to  show  that  the  limitation  of  the 
goddess  to  superintend  disease  is  a  later  concep- 
tion. Elsewhere  she  is  worshipped  only  when 
epidemics  of  small-pox,  measles,  or  cholera  break 
out,  or  when  children  are  inoculated  or  vaccinated. 
Sometimes  the  image  is  kept  in  a  temple  ;  some- 
times it  is  in  charge  of  priests  drawn  from  the 
lowest  castes.  But  when  the  higher  castes  worship 
her  they  perform  the  service  with  the  aid  of  a 
Brahman  (Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  I9'2).  Her  prie.st  is  very 
often  selected  from  the  Mixli,  or  gardener  caste, 
and  his  treatment  of  the  disease,  which  consists  in 
fanning  the  patient  with  a  branch  of  tlie  sacred 
film  tree  {nzadirar/Ua  indirn),  bathing  the  image 
of  the  goddess  to  alleviate  the  fever,  and  mumbling 
spells  of  various  kinds,  has  been  fully  described  by 
Wise  (op.  c»<.  343  f.). 

(d)  The  cholera-goddess. — Akin  to  Sitalft  is  the 
goddess  of  cholera,  Ola  Bibi,  '  lady  of  the  flux,'  or 
Ola  Chandl,  '  the  cniel  one.'  She  is,  according  to 
Gait  (op.  cit.  i.  193),  sometimes  represented  aa 
wearing  a  gown  and  mounted  on  a  horse,  but 
usually  her  emblem  is  an  earthen  pot  placed  under 
a  nim  tree.  Her  priest  is  generally  drawn  from 
the  lower  castes,  and  her  favourite  offering  is  a 
goat. 

(c)  Other  deities  of  disease. — Besides  the  deities 

•  With  this  pig-sacrifice  may  be  compared  the  pig  of  purifica- 
tion at  the  Greek  Thcsinophoria  (Krazcr,  J'ausanias,  iii.  296 ; 
J.  E.  Ilarrisnn,  Prt>lfgmnena  to  Greek  Het.  161if.).  Women  in 
Greece  and  elsewhere  wore  often  specially  selected  to  offer 
■•criflcs  (Fr&zer,  op.  eiL  ilL  593,  iv.  137). 


of  disease  already  enumerated,  there  are  many 
others,  which  illustrate  the  development  of  Indian 
polytheism  from  an  animistic  substratum.  Like 
the  earth  goddess,  they  are  sometimes  provided  with 
a  male  consort.  Sitala  herself  is  attended  by  her 
male  counterpart,  Ghantakarana,  '  he  who  has  ears 
as  broad  as  a  bell,'  or  '  he  who  wears  bells  in  his 
ears.'  In  the  Himalayas  he  is  supposed  to  possess 
great  personal  attractions,  is  worshipped  under  the 
emblem  of  a  water-jar  as  the  healer  of  cutaneous 
disease,  and  is  a  gatekeeper,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  minor  god  on  his  promotion  to  a  seat  in  the 
orthodox  pantheon  (PB  i.  131).  Fever  is  provided 
with  a  special  godling,  Jwara  Narayan,  and  the 
cholera-goddess,  Ola-Bibi,  has  kindred  deities  of 
the  same  kind,  the  Jogini  of  Orissa,  and  Didi 
Thakurani  of  Bardwan.  The  Rajbansi  caste  have 
in  Chitan  fhakran  a  special  deity  who  removes 
barrenness  in  women.  Kali,  again,  '  the  de- 
stroyer,' develops  in  her  benignant  aspect  into 
Rakshya  Kali,  '  the  protectrix,'  who,  whUe  she 
brings  disease,  also  repels  it. 

14.  Animal-worship.— It  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  animal-worship  in  Bengal  is  connected  with 
totemism,  of  which  there  is  some  evidence  (see 
below,  §  28),  and  how  far  it  is  merely  a  develop- 
ment of  Animism.  Here  it  is  practically  identical 
with  the  cult  as  it  prevails  throughout  Northern 
India. 

(a)  Worship  of  the  cow. — In  Eastern  Bengal  the 
cow  receives  divine  honours  at  least  twice  a  year, 
on  the  first  day  of  Baisakh  (April-May),  and  on 
the  second  day  of  the  moon  in  Jyeshtha  (May- 
June).  The  custom  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Baisakh  Bihu,  or  cattle-feast  of  Assam,  in  which 
on  the  first  day  the  cattle  are  rubbed  with  oil  and 
turmeric,  and  bathed  in  rivers  and  tanks  ;  on  the 
second  day  the  owners  prepare  a  feast,  invite  their 
neighbours  and  friends,  and  wear  new  clothes. 
The  rem.'iining  five  days  of  the  festival,  which  since 
the  Vaishnava  reformation  has  become  associated 
with  the  cult  of  Krsna,  are  spent  by  men  and 
women  in  dancing,  beating  of  drums,  and  the 
singing  of  amorous  and  wanton  songs  (Calcutta 
Review,  xxi.  413).  The  animal,  of  course,  is  every- 
where protected  by  a  most  efficient  tabu ;  and 
serious  penance,  such  as  marching  up  one  bank  of 
the  Ganges  from  the  ocean  as  far  as  Hardwar, 
where  the  river  leaves  the  hills,  and  returning 
eastward  along;  the  opposite  bank,  is  imposed  on 
any  one  who  slays  the  sacred  beast  even  by  mis- 
adienture.  But  this  respect  for  cows  does  not 
prevent  neglect,  starvation,  and  wanton  cruelty. 
Among  Aryans  the  regard  for  the  cow  is  compara- 
tively modern.  In  the  Vedas  we  find  instances 
of  cow  -  .sacrifice  and  beef -eating  (Rajendralala 
Mitra,  Indo- Aryans,  i.  354  ff. ).  It  does  not  extend 
to  the  non-Aryan  tribes,  and  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
at  a  stage  of  culture  hi;;lier  than  that  to  which 
most  of  them  have  att.aiiied,  wlien  permanent  culti- 
vation finally  takes  the  place  of  the  rude  methods 
of  periodically  burning  down  patches  of  jungle, 
and  sowing   the  seeds,  which   is   the   habit  still 

fiursucd  bj'  the  less  advanced  tribes.  Among  the 
lalfllinduized  Gonds  the  sacrifice  of  a  cow  is  par* 
of  the  funeral  rites,  being  probably  connected  with 
the  death-feast  which  the  departed  soul  is  believed 
to  share  with  the  survivors.  After  the  cremation 
of  the  corpse  the  ashes  are  buried  and  covered  with 
a  large  slab  of  stone,  and  the  tail  of  the  victim  is 
attached  to  this  as  a  sign  that  the  obsequies  of  the 
deceased  h.ave  been  decently  jierformed.  The  pre- 
judice against  the  use  of  milk,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  foiJ  secretion,  is  characteristic  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  races  ;  but  it  is  also  found  among  the 
Kols  and  the  Kandlis  of  Ganjim  (Dalton,  op.  cit. 
'J83  ;  Maltby-Leman,  Manual  of  Ganjnm,  69). 
(6)  Other  sacred  animals. — The  monkey  is  a 
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sacred  beast,  particnlarly  that  variety  known  as 
the  Langur  (Semnopitherus  entrllus),  which  I3 
identified  with  the  monkey-god,  Hanuman.  The 
common  Hindu  theory  that  the  beast  is  worshipped 
as  the  representative  of  the  demigod  or  hero  who 
assisted  Kama  in  his  wars  with  Rfivana  to  recover 
his  ravished  wife,  Sitfi,  is  obviously  a  late  inven- 
tion. The  worshi[i  of  the  humanlike  animal  was 
more  primitive  than  the  legend  by  which  it  is 
now  explained,  and  may  have  been  independently 
adopted  by  the  Aryan  as  well  as  by  tlie  non-Aryan 
races.  Among  the  latter  the  aboriginal  Savaras  of 
Shahfibad  make  images  of  him  which  differ  from 
the  orthodox  Hindu  type ;  and  the  Bhuiyas  of 
Keonjhar  revere  him  under  the  title  of  Bir,  that 
is,  V'ira  or  Mahavira,  'great  hero'  (Buchanan,  op. 
cit.  i.  467  ;  Dalton,  op.  cit.  140,  147).  In  Western 
Bengal  the  first  duty  of  the  founder  of  a  hamlet  is 
to  erect  an  image  of  Hanuiniin,  which  is  kept  duly 
decorated  with  daubs  of  vermilion.  He  is  regarded 
as  typifying  the  virile  element,  and  thus,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  crops  and  cattle,  is  conceived  to  stand  to 
the  Earth-Mother  in  the  relation  of  consort.  Even 
the  Macacus,  the  common  monkey,  is  protected 
though  he  is  exceedingly  mischievous.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  one  can  live  where  a  monkey  has 
met  his  death,  and  his  bone?  are  so  unlucky  that  a 
special  class  of  exorcists  in  Bihar  find  their  occupa- 
tion in  ascertaining  that  such  bonea  do  not  pollute 
the  ground  on  which  a  new  house  is  about  to  be 
erected  (Biichanan,  op.  cit.  ii.  141  f.).  According 
to  one  tradition,  the  monkey  is  known  as  Pavan  kn 
put,  'son  of  the  wind,'  a  belief  accepted  by  the 
Bhuij-ils  of  Singhbhum,  who  revere  him  and  call 
themselves  Pavanbans,  'the  wind  children,'  to  the 
present  day.  The  same  belief  prevails  among  the 
fisher  castes  of  Eastern  Bengal,  who  invoke  him  in 
a  calm,  instead  of  whistling  as  the  British  tar  does 
(Wise,  op.  cit.  137). 

The  tiger  among  the  forest  tribes  is  naturally 
supposed  to  represent  the  evil  spirit  of  the  woods, 
and  the  fear  which  he  causes  leads  to  reverence 
and  propitiation.  As  Banraja,  '  lord  of  the  jungle,' 
he  is  the  chief  object  of  worship  among  the  Kisans 
and  Santals.  The  former  wUl  not  kill  him,  and 
believe  that  in  return  for  their  devotion  he  will 
spare  a  tribesman  (Dalton,  op.  cit.  132).  The 
Santals,  especially  those  who  have  suffered  loss 
from  his  attacks,  adore  him.  When  a  Sant.11  is 
carried  off  by  the  beast,  the  head  of  the  family 
deems  it  nece.ssary  to  propitiate  the  Bagh  Bhut,  or 
'  tiger  devil.'  Samuelis  gives  a  curious  account  of 
a  shamanistic  rite  among  the  Gonds,  in  which  two 
men  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  IJaghisvar,  '  the 
tiger  lord,'  fell  ravenously  upon  a  bleating  kid,  and 
tore  it  with  their  teeth  till  it  expired  (Dalton,  op. 
cit.  280).  The  baghaut,  or  shrine  erected  on  the 
spot  where  a  tiger  ha.s  killed  a  man,  is  regarded  as 
a  place  where  offerings  of  propitiation  should  be 
made.  Every  passer-by  adds  a  stone  to  the  cairn, 
and  wood-cutters  light  a  lamp  or  make  an  oblation 
to  appease  the  angry  bhut,  or  spirit  of  the  man 
who  was  slain. 

15.  The  patron  deities  of  the  village.— The 
deities  who  nave  been  enumerated  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  clearing  of  the  forest  and  the 
beginnings  of  an  agricultural  life.  When  the 
village  has  been  founded  and  farming  becomes 
well  established,  another  form  of  worship  to  a 
large  extent  replaces  beliefs  of  this  kind.  This  is 
the  cult  of  the  Grama-devata  or  Gramya-devata, 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  village,  who  preside 
over  the  welfare  of  the  community.  These  deities 
differ  from  the  jungle  godlings  inasmuch  as,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  purely  local  and  attached  to  a 
single  village.  Those  whose  range  is  wider  than 
the  village  boundaries  seem  usually  to  be  akin  to 
the  jungle  spirits.     Thus,  one  of  this  class,  Dholai 


Chand,  inhabits  a  sacred  grove  where  rags  are  tied 
to  the  branches  to  .secure  the  birth  of  children,  and 
people  make  obeisance  whenever  they  pass  her 
abode.  Another,  Bana  Durga,  in  Mymensingh,  is 
worshipped  on  behalf  of  children ;  sacrifices  of 
pigeons  or  goats  are  made  to  her,  and  the  flesh  is 
eaten  by  people  of  low  caste  (Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  200). 
Ai;ain,  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  these 
village-deities  acquires  a  reputation  for  curing 
disease  or  procuring  other  benefits  for  its  wor- 
shippers. It  thus  becomes  known  beyond  its  own 
special  area  ;  a  cult  is  started  ;  a  temple  is  built ; 
ami,  finally,  the  place  becomes  the  resort  of  pil- 
grims. This  was  probably  the  origin  of  famous 
shrines,  like  that  of  Ksl!  at  Kalighat,  near  Cal- 
cutta,— the  Kalkattewall  Kali,  as  she  is  called, — a 
well-known  deity  throughout  Northern  India;  or, 
again,  the  WUage  may  develop  into  a  town  or  city, 
and  the  Grama-devata  becomes  its  guardian,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  Patanadevi  or  Patanisvari,  the 
protecting  goddess  of  the  city  of  Patna.  The 
Brahmans  who  have  taken  up  her  cult  no  longer 
recognize  her  as  a  Grama-devata.  and  assert  that 
she  is  one  form  of  the  spouse  of  Siva  (Buchanan, 
op.  cit.  i.  191). 

16.  The  village  shrine. — The  shrine  of  these 
village-gods  is  rarely  of  more  pretensions  than  a 
pile  of  stones  set  up  under  the  village  tree,  which 
is  often  one  of  the  species  regarded  as  sacred. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  visible  representation  of  the 
deity  beyond  a  stone  or  mound.  Occasionally  a 
bell  is  provided  which  the  worshipper  rings  to 
announce  his  presence  to  the  god,  who  may  be 
sleeping  or  on  a  journey.  In  Hooghly  an  earthen 
pot  tilled  with  water,  with  a  mango  twig  placed  on 
the  top,  the  whole  covered  with  a  piece  of  white 
cloth,  represents  the  deity.  In  some  cases  the 
common  worship  on  behalf  of  the  village  is  done 
by  the  headman  ;  sometimes  the  priest  is  drawn 
from  one  of  the  lowest  castes  ;  and,  even  in  those 
villages  in  which  persons  of  high  caste  reside,  the 
business  of  controlling  and  propitiating  the  local 
spirits  is  left  in  charge  of  a  nedge  priest,  because 
he,  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, is  su]iposed  to  understand  the  ways  of 
the  village-gods  better  than  any  newcomer.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  uncanny  duty  of  watching  the 
fields  at  night  is  entrusted  to  the  menial  castes, 
who  are  sui>posed  to  understand  how  to  control  the 
spirit~s  which  walk  in  the  darkness.  The  oBerings 
at  the  village  shrine  consist  usually  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  mdk  or  spirituous  liquor,  food  cooked  or 
uncooked  ;  but  in  cases  of  special  emergency,  goats 
or  pigeons  or  pigs  are  sacrificed.  The  offerings 
are  generally  taken  and  consumed  by  the  wor- 
shipper and  his  family,  except  the  head,  which  was 
proliably  the  god's  share,  and  is  appropriated  by 
the  officiant  after  he  has  let  a  few  drops  of  blood 
from  it  fall  upon  the  altar. 

17.  Titles  of  the  Grama-devata. — Among  the 
jungle  tribes,  where  the  cult  is  in  its  most  primi- 
tive phase,  the  term  Grama-devata  has,  as  we 
might  expect,  an  uncertain  connotation.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  actual  village-deities,  but  is  extended 
to  the  tribal  gods  of  forest  or  mountain,  like  Marang 
Buru  of  the  Santals,  Thanpati  of  the  Savaras, 
Juangs,  Bauris,  and  Bagdis,  Sama  Burhi  of  the 
Oraons,  and  Duar  Pahar  or  Dura  of  the  Cheros 
(Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  200).  As  settled  life  progresses, 
these  deities  gi-adually  merge  in  the  village 
pantheon.  In  the  plain  country  the  titles  of  the 
Grama-devata  are  legion.  Buchanan  {op.  cit.  ii. 
131)  gives  a  long  list  of  those  worshipped  in  the 
District  of  Bhagalpur ;  but  he  illustrates  the  un- 
certain character  of  the  cult  by  classing  biva  and 
Kali  as  Grama-devatas.  Tliis,  no  doubt,  was  the 
primitive  conception;  but  these  have  now  become 
national   gods,   of  much    higher   rank    than    the 
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local  village-godlings.  Tn  BliSgalpur,  Buchanan 
states,  one  of  the  most  common  of  these  deities 
Is  Bishahar!,  who  controls  snakes ;  Siddhe^vari, 
Chanili,  and  Mahamaya  are  not  very  common, 
while  he  saw  no  shrine  in  honour  of  SItala.  He 
mentions  also  that  a  very  common  villai,'e-god  was 
Dubebhayharan,  the  ^host  of  a  Brahman  who, 
to  revenge  a  wrong  wljich  he  had  sustained,  com- 
mitted suicide  (see  below,  §  25).  Wise  {op.  cit. 
133  ti'.),  amonfj  the  most  popular  of  the  Grama- 
devata  worslupped  in  Eastern  Bengal,  names 
BurhaBurhi,  tiie  androgynous  form  of  the  Earth- 
deity  ;  I'ancliananda,  who  preserves  children  from 
sickness  ;  Aranya  or  Jaraai  Sashthi,  the  favourite 
goddess  of  Bengali  women,  who  ensures  the  health 
of  children,  ana  cures  barrenness  ;  Siddliesvari  and 
Vriddhesvari,  who  are  now  regarded  by  Brahmans 
as  '  parts  '  {ai'iUa)  of  Durga  ;  in  other  words,  these 
have  now  taken  their  place  among  the  greater 
gods. 

18.  Promotion  of  the  Grama-devata  to  higher 
rank. — The  mode  by  which  these  deities  are  pro- 
moted will  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Dravidians  (wh.  see).  But  a  few  instances  of  the 
fact  may  be  given  from  Bengal.  Thakurani  Mai, 
whom  Dalton  {op.  cit.  147,  149)  calls  '  the  blood- 
thirsty goddess '  of  the  Bhuiyas,  has  now  become 
a  form  of  Durga  or  Kali,  and  in  Singhbhum  and 
Lohardaga  is  .served  by  a  Bbuiya  priest  with  sacri- 
fices of  goats  and  sheep,  the  Hes^i  of  which  he  shares 
with  the  worshippers.  The  Birhors  now  call  the 
piece  of  wood  which  they  worship  Mahamaya,  who 
IB  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Hindu  Devi ; 
and  a  trident  painted  red  is  worshipped  as  the 
monkey-god,  Hannman,  who  is  believed  to  be  an 
officer  of  Devi  (16.  220).  The  Kadarsof  Bhagalpur 
and  the  Santal  Parganas  worship  animistic  gods, 
bot, 

U  Questioned  about  their  religion,  will  reply  that  they  are 
Hindus,  and  will  talk  vaf<^uely  about  ParameSwar,  Mahadeo,  and 
Vishi^u,  as  if  they  lived  in  the  very  o<iour  of  oitliodo\y  instead 
of  twing,  as  in  fact  they  are,  wholly  out!>ide  o>  the  Ijndiiii.'uiical 
system.  To  talk  about  the  Hindu  gods  is  usually  the  first  step 
towards  that  insensible  adoption  of  the  externals  of  Hinduism 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  formal  and  open  conversion  which 
•terner  and  less  adaptive  creeds  demand.  The  next  tiling  is  to 
set  up  Brahmans  whose  influence,  furthered  by  a  variety  of 
■ocial  forces,  gradually  deposes  the  tribal  gods,  transforuis  tlieni 
Into  orthodox  shapes,  and  gives  them  fitaces  in  the  regular 
P&ntheon  as  local  luanifestations  of  this  or  that  well-known 
principle,  or  relegates  them  t^  a  decent  and  inofTcnsive  obscurity 
is  household  or  village  deities.  Ijxst  of  all,  if  the  tribe  is  an 
influential  one,  and  its  leading  men  bold  land,  they  give  them- 
felves  brevet  rank  as  Kajputs   (Risley,  ftp.  cit.  1.  369) 

19.  Development  of  Animism  into  Hinduism. — 
In  Bengal,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Northern  India,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
stages  by  which  people  in  the  animistic  sta^e 
of  belief  are  promoted,  if  this  phrase  accurately 
expre.sses  the  fact,  into  Hinduism.  It  is  very  difh- 
cult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  find  a  purely  animistic 
tribe  in  the  plains.  The  degraded  Siulnis  of  Orissa 
seem  to  recognize  none  of  the  regular  Hindu  gods. 
They  worship  an  animistic  goddess  of  their  own, 
Paiicha-khaiida,  'she  of  the  live  swords,'  with 
ofi'erings  of  lie-goats,  fowls,  and  rice,  which  are 
consumed  by  the  performers  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
headman  olliciates  at  all  acts  of  public  worship; 
they  have  no  lir.lhm.ans,  and  jicrform  no  .irndilhn,  or 
mind-rite,  for  the  dead  (Kislcy,  op.  cit.  ii.  267  f.). 
But  even  the  Doms  (wh.  see),  tlie  lowest  menials  of 
the  plains,  worship,  at  least  in  name,  the  regular 
Hindu  deities,  such  as  Ilaillia,  Krsria,  Kali,  and 
Narayan  {ib.  i.  246),  the  explanation  being  that 
they  have  been  for  ages  helots  in  the  service  of 
Hindu  nmstcrs,  whose  religion  they  naturally 
imitate.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  found  that,  while 
one  part  of  a  tribe  has  to  some  indelinite  extent 
adopted  the  Himln  religion,  another  division  re- 
mains animistic.  Among  the  Bhiimij,  while  the 
well-to-do    tenanta    employ    Brahmans    as    their 


family  priests  and  worship  the  Mother-goddess 
under  the  forms  of  Kali  or  Mahamaya,  the  mass 
of  the  tribe  reveres  the  Sun  as  Sing-bongft  or 
Dharama,  and  worships  a  host  of  minor  gods  of 
the  animistic  class  (Risley,  op.  cit.  i.  124).  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  Bmjhias,  Birhors,  and 
Cheros  {ib.  i.  136,  138,  202).  The  Koiri  and  Kurmi 
tribes  furnish  examples  of  people  whose  religion 
obviously  depends  upon  their  environment.  That 
portion  of  tnese  trites  which  still  occupies  the 
animistic  area  of  Chota  Nagpnr  continues  the 
worship  of  the  non-Aryan  deities,  while  those  who 
have  migrated  to  the  plains  in  Bih.ar  have  come 
almost  completely  under  Hindu  influence  (ib.  i. 
503,  534). 

20.  Development  of  the  tribal  priesthood. — This 
process  of  evolution  is  clearly  shown  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  priesthood.  The  Konvas,  according 
to  Dalton  (op.  cit.  229),  have  no  priests,  because, 
as  he  asserts,  they  have  no  gods,  their  worship 
being  entirely  confined  to  that  of  the  manes  of 
tlieir  ancestors — a  rite  which  must  necessarily  be 
performed  by  the  head  of  the  family.  Elsewhere, 
however,  they  employ  baigds,  or  tribal  priests. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Mai  Paharias, 
among  whom  the  head  of  the  household  performs 
all  religious  and  ceremoni.al  observances.  These 
people  are,  however,  on  the  road  to  promotion, 
because  they  hold  Brahmans  in  some  degree  of 
honour,  and  presents  are  given  to  them  on  festal 
o(^casions  (Kisley,  op.  cit.  ii.  71).  The  Bauris  of 
Western  Bengal  appoint  as  their  priests  men  of 
their  own  caste,  termed  lava  or  dcghnrid,  some  of 
whom  hold  patches  of  land  rent-free  or  at  a 
nominal  rent  as  remuneration  for  their  services ; 
but  the  tribe  in  Eastern  Bengal  employs  a  low 
class  of  Brahmans  {ib.  i.  81).  One  section  of  the 
Doms  appoints  tlie  son  of  the  dead  man's  sister  or 
of  his  female  cousin  to  perform  the  obsequial  rites, 
and  to  recite  the  appropriate  sacred  verses  {ma7itra) 
at  the  funeral,  tor  these  services  he  receives  a 
fee  when  the  inheritance  comes  to  be  divided. 
This  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  rule  by  which  kinship  is  traced  through 
the  female.  No  other  indications  of  an  extinct 
custom  of  female  kinslii]i  are  now  traceable  among 
these  people,  and  the  fact  that  in  Western  Bengal 
the  eldest  son  on  the  division  of  the  inheritance 
gets  an  extra  share  seems  to  show  that  kinship 
through  males  must  h.ave  been  in  force  for  a  long 
period  {ib.  i.  245).  This  custom,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  time  witlely  spread  among 
many  of  the  North  Indian  tribes.  The  Khfusis  and 
(iaros  of  As.sam  still  trace  succession  through  the 
female ;  so  do  the  Haris,  Pasis,  and  Tantis  of 
Bihar  j  forest  tribes  in  the  United  Provinces,  like 
the  Bhuiyars  and  the  Kols,  and  even,  according 
to  Wise,  the  Mitliihi  and  Sarvaria  groups  of 
Brahmans,  who  recognize  the  sister's  son  as  family 
priest  (Risley,  Cetisits  of  India  Rep.  1901,  i.  448; 
Wise,  op.  cit.  127  ;  Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes,  ii. 
95,  iii.  309 ;  Dalton,  op.  cit.  63). 

The  next  st.age  is  reached  among  those  tribes 
which  employ  Brahmans  only  for  special  functions, 
and  perform  their  ordinary  religious  rites  through 
the  agency  of  their  own  kmsmen.  The  Bhandftri, 
or  barber  caste  of  Orissa,  perform  the  service  of 
the  orthodox  gods  through  Brahmans,  who  are 
ri'ceived  on  cijual  terms  by  other  members  of  the 
sacred  order;  but  the  worship  of  the  \illage 
goddess,  Griim-devati,  is  done  by  the  head  of  the 
nousehold  (Kisley,  Tribes,  i.  93  f.).  In  the  same 
w;iy  the  Itinils  and  Cheros  of  Bihftr,  who  have 
copied  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the  external 
otiscrrvances  of  lirAbmanism,  employ  lirahnians  in 
tlie  worshiji  of  the  higher  go<ls,  while  the  house- 
hold worshij)  of  the  local  deities  is  done  by  the 
men  of  the  (aniily,  or  by  a  buigd,  or  hedge  priest, 
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drawn  from  one  of  the  non-Aryan  tribes  [ib.  i. 
132,  202).  Even  a  caste  like  the  Kantlus,  or  grain- 
parchers  of  Bihar  and  Bengal,  who  pretend  to  a 
nigh  standard  of  orthodoxy,  worship  the  godling 
Goraiya  in  a  fashion  which  is  hardly  in  keeping 
with  their  high  social  position. 

*  A  lun;p  of  clay  is  set  up  outside  the  house  to  represent  the 
deity,  a  L)0!«idh  (wh.  see)  officiates  as  priest,  and  the  victim  is 
•  pig  which  IS  bought  for  a  price  from  the  Dosadh,  slain  by 
hmj  at  the  instance  of  tiie  ivaudu  worshippers,  and  then  eaten 
by  the  family  of  the  priest'  (16.  i.  416X 

Finally,  some  trilies  who  do  employ  Brahmans 
for  all  religious  services  and  family  ceremonies 
are  unable  to  secure  tlie  services  of  the  highest 
groups  of  the  priestly  order,  and  are  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  those  of  lower  rank. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bhakat  Oraons, — 
a  branch  of  the  great  non-Aryan  tribe  which  is 
now  gradually  adopting  the  Hindu  religion  and 
its  rites, — Brahmans  deign  to  offer  their  services 
as  gurus,  or  spiritual  guides,  but  refuse  to  officiate 
as  their  priests.  The  sacrifice  is  accordingly  done 
by  any  intluential  member  of  the  tribe  who  happens 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  ritual.  In  their  marriages 
they  try  to  imitate  the  Hindu  ceremony ;  the 
priest,  however,  is  not  a  Brahman,  but  a  tribesman 
{ib.  i.  91).  The  Koirls,  a  cultivating  tribe  of  Bihar 
and  Chota  Na;^pur,  profess  to  be  ortliodox  HindiLS ; 
but  their  ortliodoxy,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(above,  §  19),  seems  to  vary  with  locality,  and 
may  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of  consideration 
accorded  to  their  Brahmans  and  by  the  nature  of 
their  local  gods.  In  Chota  Nagpur  those  Brahmans 
who  serve  them  as  priests  are  not  received  on  equal 
terms  by  other  Brahmans  ;  and  among  their  minor 
gods  we  find  non-Aryan  deities,  like  Marang  Buru 
and  Bar  Pahari,  side  by  side  with  Hindu  gods, 
or  rather  perhaps  aboriginal  gods  invested  with 
Hindu  titles,  like  Paramesvari  and  Hanuman. 
Mounds  of  dried  clay  representing  these  are  found 
in  every  house ;  ana  there  is  often  a  larger  mound 
under  a  sacred  tree  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
entire  group  of  deities  (Dalton,  op.  cit.  321 ;  Risley, 
op.  cit.  i.  51.13). 

21.  Bhuta-worship. — Another  form  of  worship 
which  illustrates  the  transition  from  Animism  to 
Brahmanism  is  that  of  Bhutas,  which  prevails 
more  or  less  among  all  classes  of  the  population 
of  Bengal,  from  the  non-Aryan  tribes  up  to  those 
who  have  accepted  the  Beliefs  of  Hinduism. 
The  term  bhut,  or  bhuta,  meaning  in  Sanskrit 
'  formed '  or  '  created,'  is  in  the  earlier  sacre<i 
literature  applied  to  the  powers  of  Nature,  and 
even  to  deities.  Siva  himself  is  called  Bhutlsvara, 
or  'Lord  of  spirits.'  But  the  name  is  now  pojiu. 
larly  applied  to  a  malignant  evil  spirit,  properly 
the  gho.st  of  a  man  who  has  died  a  violent  death, 
either  by  accident,  suicide,  or  capital  punishment. 
The  malignancy  of  snch  a  spirit  is  increased  if  he 
has  been  denieu  proper  funeral  rites.  In  Bengal, 
according  to  Wise  (op.  cit.  131  f.),  such  spirits  are 
most  numerous  in  forest  tracts  where  lofty  trees 
allord  shade  and  silence,  or  in  the  sombre  valleys 
of  hilly  districts,  where  the  original  clearers  of 
the  jungle  were  exposed  to  many  forms  of  violent 
death.  Some,  again,  dwell  in  ancient  trees,  others 
in  cities,  in  ruined  temples,  gravej'ards,  cremation 
grounds,  or  dry  wells. 

'They  are  met  with  on  the  arid  treeless  plain,  the  flooded 
river,  and  the  lonely  forest  f^lade.  The  timid  recotfuize  their 
cry  in  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  the  howling  of  tiie  jackal,  tlie 
yelp  of  the  village  cur,  and  the  whistle  of  the  plover.  One 
kind  of  demon,  sedentary  in  its  li.ibits.  attaches  iu^elf  to  a 
village,  another  to  a  household  ;  some  inflict  pla'^ues,  others 
blight  the  opening  bud,  or  convulse  the  neivhoni  babe.  The 
Ben^li  sees  in  every  accident  the  work  of  evil  spirits,  and  his 
longing  desire  is  to  obtain  some  means  of  counteiacLing  their 
influence.  The  women  are  naturally  the  chief  adherent-s  of 
this  superstition,  and  while  engaged  in  the  most  commonplace 
work  are  ever  watcliiul  against  ilie  entrance  of  a  devil '  (W  ise, 
op.  cit.  131). 

If  the  rice  be  mildewed,  if  wild  rice  or  weeds 


appear  in  the  paddy  fields,  or  murrain  among  the 
herds,  if  hail  strikes  the  "reen  crops,  or  the 
weevil  spoils  the  mangoes — all  these  are  the  work 
of  those  malignant  spirits.  Many  means  are 
adopted  to  overcome  their  dangerous  inHuence. 
Some  Brahmans,  not  those  of  the  highest  class, 
supply  magical  formula  (mantra)  ;  Musalman 
teachers  prepare  copper  amulets,  each  containing 
a  sentence  from  the  Quran ;  the  wandering 
Bairai'i  furnishes  charms,  such  as  a  bone,  tooth, 
or  scale  of  a  fish,  a  seed,  or  a  fragment  of  wood. 

22.  The  evil  eya. — Closely  allied  to  beliefs  of 
this  class  is  the  evil  eye  superstition.  To  avert 
this  danger  the  field  or  garden  is  protected  by  a 
black  not  painted  with  a  white  cross  or  the  mystic 
symbol,  the  sicastikft.     See  Evil  Eyk. 

23.  Disease  exorcism. — Disease,  in  particular, 
is  seldom  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  natural 
causes ;  it  is  almost  invariably  ascribed  to  bhUtas, 
or  evil  spirits. 

'  Even  an  educated  gentleman,  acting  under  female  dictation, 
calls  in  the  aid  of  magicians  to  cast  out  the  devil  haunting  his 
house,  or  tormenting  his  child.  Infants  and  pregnant  women 
are  especially  ^iubject  to  the  malign  influence  of  a  Bhtita  ;  but 
all  convulsive  diseases,  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  raving  mad- 
ness, are  referred  to  possession  by  an  evil  spirit '  (Wise,  op.  cit. 
132). 

In  such  cases,  the  ojhd,  or  exorcist,  takes  the  place 
of  the  kabiraj,  or  physician,  and  magic  the  p'.ace 
of  medicine.  Beliefs  of  this  kind  are  common 
throughout  the  Dravidian  area.  One  form  of  this 
belief  to  which  there  is  no  exact  parallel  in  other 
p.arts  of  India — the  propitiation  of  Ghentu,  the 
spirit  which  presides  over  itch — may  be  given  as 
an  example.  A  broken  earthenware  pot,  its 
bottom  blackened  by  constant  use  in  cooking, 
daubed  white  with  lime  interspersed  with  a  few 
streaks  of  turmeric,  a  branch  or  two  of  the  ghentu 
plant  (C/erodendron  infurtunntnm)  used  as  a 
febrifuge  and  anthelmintic,  and,  last  though  not 
lea.«t,  a  broomstick  of  palmyra  or  coco-nut  tree, 
represent  the  evil  spirit.  The  mistress  of  the 
family  in  whose  house  the  malady  appears  acts  as 
jiriestess.  A  few  doggerel  verses  are  recited,  the 
pot  is  broken  into  fragments,  and  these  are 
collected  by  the  children,  who  sing  songs  about  the 
itch-god.  This  rite  is  lielieved  to  be  effective  in 
removing  the  disease  [Cnlcutta  Review,  xviii.  68). 

24.  Shamanism. — Kites  like  these,  with  the 
object  of  expelling  disease  or  other  evils  caused 
by  malignant  spirits,  are  often  accompanied  by  a 
fiirm  of  shamanism,  in  which  the  officiant  becomes 
ix)sses.sed  by  the  deity  which  he  has  invoked,  and, 
letting  his  hair  loose,  falls  into  a  frenzy  of  religious 
excitement,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pours  forth 
incoherent  cries  which  are  believed  to  be  oracular. 
This  form  of  frenzy  often  appears  among  non- 
Aryan  races  like  the  Santals.  Their  baiga,  or 
priest,  assembles  the  people  to  assist  him  in  the 
invocation. 

'  Musical  instruments  are  produced,  dancing  commencefl, 
and  the  invocation  to  the  spirits  is  chanted  until  one  or  more 
of  the  performers  manifest  possession  by  wild  rolling  of  tbe 
eyes  and  involuntarj*  sp.vniodic  action  of  tlie  muscles.  The 
affection  appears  contagious,  and  old  women  and  others  who 
have  not  l)e«n  dancing  become  influenced  by  it  in  a  manner 
that  is  horrible  to  conteniplat*.  Captain  Samuells,  who 
frequently  witnessed  the  incantation,  is  confident  that  no 
decet>tion  whatever  is  practised.  .  .  .  "The  affection,"  says 
Cajit.ain  .Samuells,  "conie.s  on  like  a  fit  of  ague,  lasting  some- 
times for  a  ipiarter  of  ail  hour,  the  patient  or  possessed  person 
writhing  and  trembling  with  intense  violence,  especially  at  the 
comnienceiiient  of  the  paroxysm.  Then  he  is  seen  to  spring 
from  the  ground  into  the  air.  and  a  succession  of  leaps  follows, 
all  executed  as  though  he  were  shot  at  by  unseen  agency, 
liuring  this  stage  of  the  seizure  he  is  supposeil  to  be  quite 
unconscious,  and  rolls  into  the  fire,  if  there  be  one,  or  under 
the  feet  of  the  dancers,  without  sustaining  injury  from  the  heat 
or  the  i>res¥ure.  This  lasts  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  is 
followed  by  the  spasmodic  sta;?e.  With  hands  and  knees  on 
the  ground'  and  hair  loosened,  the  body  is  convulse<i,  and  the 
head  shakes  violently,  while  from  the  mouth  issues  a  hissing 
or  gurgling  noise.  The  patient  next  evincing  an  inclination  to 
stand  on  Ins  legs,  the  bystanders  assist  Uiiu  and  place  a  stick 
ill  his  hands,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  hope  about,  the  8pa» 
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uiodic  action  of  the  body  still  continuing,  and  the  head 
perfomiing  by  jerks  a  (atigtiiiig:  circular  movement."  The 
Baiga  is  then  sujipo^ed  to  i<'entify  the  spirit  which  has 
posfiusseii  tlie  patient.  He  iniplures  it  to  dL-si*!,  and  by  degrees, 
after  being  aiiuinled  witli  butter,  the  patient  liecoines  calm  and 
consciou.s,  and  when  restored  to  his  normal  state  is  said  to  feel 
no  fatigue  or  other  ill  effects  from  the  attack  '  (Dalton,  op.  eit. 
•ait.). 

Id  Eastern  Bengal  the  sbauian  prepares  for  the 
lierforipance  by  fasting*  for  a  whole  day,  drinking 
or  smoking  into.xiiating  [ireparations  of  the  hemp- 
plant,  and  quailing  the  t'reslily-ihawn  blood  of  a 
goat  or  other  animal  stioriliced  on  tlie  occasion. 
rractices  such  as  these  are  found  among  both 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans  in  that  part  of  the 
Province  (Wise,  op.  eit.  128). 

25.  Worship  of  individual  bhiitas.  —  Besides 
the  general  worship  of  evil  spirits,  some  members 
of  this  class  are  worshipped,  or  rather  propitiated, 
because  they  are  specially  feared.  Such  spirits 
are  usually  malignant  on  account  of  the  tragical 
circumstances  of  their  death. 

(a)  Deified  Braluiuins. — Many  of  this  kind  of 
evil  spirits  are  deiticd  Brahmans.  Such  is  Har^ii 
Panre,  or  Harsu  Baba,  the  local  godling  of 
Cha}'anpur,  near  Sasaram,  in  the  Shahabad 
district.  He  is  of  the  class  known  as  Brahm, 
Barham,  or  Brahman  ghosts.  He  was,  according 
to  the  current  legend,  one  of  the  Kanaujiya 
division  of  Brahmans,  and  family  priest  of  Kaj.a 
Salivahana,  the  ruler  of  that  country.  The  Kani 
disliked  the  Brahman,  and  induced  her  husband 
to  believe  that  the  priest  was  conspiring  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom.  Accordingly  the  Kaja  caused 
the  house  of  the  Brahman  to  be  demolished,  and 
resumed  the  lands  which  he  had  previously  con- 
ferred upon  him.  The  enraged  Brahman  did 
dharrul,  in  other  words,  fasted  till  he  died  of 
starvation  at  the  gate  of  the  palace.  So  he 
became  a  Brahm,  and  is  now  worshipped  with  the 
tire-sacrilice  (hrwma)  and  ott'erings  of  Brahmanical 
cords.  If  any  one  obtains  his  desire  through 
Haisu's  intercession,  he  makes  an  oliering  of  a 
golden  cord,  and  feeds  Brahmans  in  his  honour. 
Ilarsu's  speciality  is,  if  rightly  approached,  to 
cure  disease  by  expelling  the  evil  spirits  to  which 
it  is  due.  His  worship  is  rapidly  spreading 
beyond  Bengal  westward  into  the  adjoining 
districts  of  the  United  Provinces  (PR  i.  I'Jl  f.). 
Deified  spirits  of  this  class  are  very  common. 
They  are  sometimes  represented  by  a  headless 
trunk,  with  an  eye  staring  from  the  breast ;  they 
inhabit  large  trees  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in 
some  lonely  place,  whence  they  throw  stones  at 
belated  travellers,  and  lead  them  astray  on  dark 
nights.  Woe  betide  the  unfortunate  person  who 
gives  one  of  them  cause  of  ollence,  as,  for  instance, 
by  unwittingly  felling  the  tree  in  which  the 
Brahm  ha^  taken  up  his  abode,  or  who  has  been 
in  any  way  responsible  for  his  death. 

*  He  can  escape  the  evil  consequences  only  by  making  the 
Barham  his  family  deity,  and  worshipping  liim  regularly.  In 
Bihar  he  often  becomes  the  dihwar,  or  tutelary  deity  of  the 
whole  village.  The  worship  is  usuiiily  performed  under  the 
tree,  usually  a  banyan,  which  he  is  supposed  to  fre<iuent. 
The  trunk  is  [minted  vermilion,  and  a  mound  of  earth  is 
erected,  un  which  are  placed  clay  figures  of  horses  or  eleplmiits, 
and  ofTerin^^s  are  made  of  flowers^  betel-nuts,  and  the  like. 
The  worship  is  conducted  by  a  special  priest  called  the  bhakta^ 
who  is  not  necessarily  a  Brahman,  and  occasionally  he  is 
inspired  b^  the  spirit  and  utters  prophecies,  which  are  im- 
plicitly beheved  in  by  the  devotees'  (Gait,  op.  eit.  L  li>8f.). 

The  same  writer  gives  a  catalogue  of  numerous 
deified  Brahmans.  In  many  cases  they  are  ghosts 
of  members  of  the  priestly  order  who  have  com- 
mitted suicide  on  account  of  some  insult  or  the 
deprivation  of  some  privilege  (Pli  i.   I'Jl  IT.).      In 

*  For  fasting  and  other  means  of  producing  ecstasy  and  other 
forms  of  morbid  exultation  for  reli^'ioiis  ends,  seoTylor,  il.  410fl. 
It  prevails  widely  in  modem  Lanmisiii,  which  owes  much  to  the 
Tantrik  cultua  <\Vaddell,  Btuidhima  <*/  'I'ihet,  34),  and  in  South 
India  (Uurnell,  '  bevil  Worship  of  the  Tulavas,'  I  A,  1894; 
Caldwell.  Ih-avidian  Grammar',  5790.). 


one  Bengal  case  a  Rajput  having  no  offspring  con 
suited  his  family  priest. 

•The  latter  told  him  to  stand  next  morning  at  a  certain  cross 
road  and  to  behead  the  first  person  whom  he  might  meet. 
To  his  horror  and  surprise,  Mahi  [the  priest]  himself  appeared. 
He  would  have  drawn  back,  but  the  Brahman  told  him  not  to 
hesitate  to  carry  out  bis  advice,  and  merely  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  installed  as  his  family  god.  The'Rrijpul  then  killed 
him,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  worshipped  by  the  clan  '  (Qait, 
op.  eit.  i.  199). 

(6)  Loio-caste  bhiitas. — The  lower  castes  have 
many  deified  spirits  of  this  kind.  The  malignant 
ghost  of  a  sweeper  is  specially  feared,  and  in  many 
places  the  higher  castes  insist  that  a  member  of 
that  caste  shall  be  buried  face  downwards,  or  that 
the  grave  shall  be  filled  with  thorns,  to  prevent  the 
ghost  from  '  walking.' 

26.  The  Churel. — Another  class  of  evil  spirit 
widely  feared  is  the  Churel,  or  Kichin,  the  spirit  of 
a  woman  who  dies  in  childbirth  or  in  a  state  of 
ceremonial  impurity.  She  is  regarded  as  specially 
malignant,  because  fate  has  snatched  her  from  this 
world  just  at  the  time  when  she  was  about  to 
attain  the  happiness  of  becoming  a  mother,  or  in  a 
state  of  impurity  which  would  cling  to  her  in  the 
other  world. 

This  belief  is  widely  spread.  We  find  it  In  China  {FL  i. 
360  f.),  in  Japan  (*.  xiii.  276),  among  the  Malays  (Skeat,  Malay 
Ma^ic,  31s,  y27),  in  New  Caledonia  {FL  xiv.  2.')S),  New  Britaio 
(JAI  xvii.  292),  Papuan  Gulf  (it.  xxxii.  428),  Borneo  (Roth, 
Natives  of  Sarawak,  L  llXl,  140,  167,  219),  Fiji  {JAI  x.  146).  In 
Central  America  the  spirits  of  women  who  died  in  their  first 
childbirth  were  supposed  to  dwell  with  the  dead  warriors  in  the 
house  of  the  Sun.  At  certain  times  they  descended  to  earth, 
wandering  through  the  pueblos  and  bringing  deadly  disease  to 
those  women  and  children  who  crossed  their  path  (Payne,  Hiit. 
0/  New  World,  ii.  3J4).  If  the  chUd  lives  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  mother  returns  to  seek  it.  Hence  in  West  Africa  when 
a  woman  dies  in  childbirth  her  child  is  buried  with  her  (Ellis, 
Tshi-Speakimj  Penples,  234).  In  Melanesia  it  is  supposed  that  a 
woman  who  has  died  in  childbirth  cannot  go  to  Panoi,  or  Dead- 
land,  if  her  child  lives,  because  she  cannot  leave  it  behind. 
They  therefore  deceive  her  ghost  by  packing  up  a  piece  of 
banana  trunk  in  leaves,  and  laying  it  on  her  breast  when  she  is 
buried.  Then,  as  she  departs,  she  ima^'iiies  that  she  is  carrying 
her  child  with  her  (Codriiigton,  Melaiiesiaiin,  276).  For  other 
instances  of  the  belief  in  India,  see  PR  i.  269  ff.  It  prevails  in 
Burma  {Report  9th  Oriental  Cotxgress,  i.  185),  in  Manipur  (jAI 
xvi.  'ibb),  among  the  Nagaa  {ib.  xxvi.  200),  and  among  th« 
Vellalars  of  Madras  I'res.  (Thurston,  BulUtin  Madras  Museum, 
u.  ii.  166). 

The  Churel  usually  appears  as  a  woman  who  has 
no  mouth,  who  haunts  filthy  places,  and  whose 
feet  are  turned  backwards.  This  last  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  demons  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
(Tylor,  i.  307).  Again,  she  often  assumes  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and  at  night  seduces 
}ouths,  especially  those  who  are  good-looking.  She 
carries  them  off  to  a  kingdom  of  her  own,  where 
she  kills  them  by  a  slow  process  of  emaciation,  01 
keeps  them  until  they  lose  all  their  manly  vigour, 
an<l  then  sends  them  back  to  the  world  in  the 
shape  of  grey-haired  old  men,  who  find  all  their 
friends  long  dead.  The  Churel  superstition  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  demonolalry  of  the  non- 
Aryan  races.  It  is  found  fully  developed  among 
the  Oraons,  who  imagine  the  CImiel  to  be  a  woman 
clad  in  robes  of  white,  her  face  fair  and  lovely,  her 
back  black  as  charcoal,  and  her  feet  inverted  (FL 
xvii.  1310'.).  She  hovers  over  gravestones,  lays 
hold  of  passers-by,  wrestles  with  them  or  tickles 
them,  and  he  who  is  thus  caught  is  lucky  if  he 
escapes  injury.  Often  he  is  found  next  morning 
senseless,  with  his  neck  twisted,  and  the  services  of 
a,  sorcerer  or  medicine-man  are  necessary  to  set  him 
right  again  (Dalton,  op.  eit.  258).  The  methods 
of  getting  rid  of  such  a  spirit  are  twofold — either 
by  propitiation  or  by  exorcism.  The  Bhuiyis  of 
Keonjhar,  if  a  woman  should  die  before  delivery, 
extract  the  embryo  from  the  corpse  and  bum  the 
bodies  at  opposite  sides  of  a  hill  stream.  As  no 
spirit  can  cross  water,  and  the  mother  cannot 
become  a  witch  unless  united  to  her  child,  this  pre 
caution  is  believed  to  render  her  harmless  (Gait, 
op.  eit.  i.  199). 
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27.  Animism  the  basis  of  modern  Hinduism.— 
The  Hinduism,  and  much  of  the  Muhammadanisni, 
of  modern  Bengal  is  thus  in  a  large  measure  the 
result  of  the  fusion  of  these  non-Aryan  animistic 
beliefs  with  the  foreign  faiths— first,  the  Brahman- 
ismof  North- Western  India,  which  gradually  worked 
its  way  from  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Hindus  in  the 
eastern  Panjab,  down  the  valley  of  the  Ganges ; 
and  second,  Islam,  which  advanced  by  the  same 
route  at  a  much  later  period.  These  animistic 
beliefs  are  to  such  a  large  extent  the  foundation  of 
modern  Hinduism  in  Bengal  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two, 
or  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  otlier  begins. 
Hinduism,  in  fact,  is  such  a  vague  term  aa  not  to 
admit  of  definition. 

'The  term  in  its  modem  acceptation  denotes  neither  a  creed 
nor  a  race,  neither  a  church  nor  a  people,  hut  Is  a  g^eneral 
expression  devoid  of  precision,  and  embracing:  alike  the  most 
punctilious  disciple  of  pure  Vedantism,  the  A^ostic  youth  who 
IS  the  product  of  Western  education,  ami  the  semi-barbarous 
hiUraan,  who  eats  without  scruple  an^thin^  that  he  can  pro- 
cure, and  ie  as  i^orant  of  the  Hindu  theology  as  the  stone 
which  he  worships  in  times  of  danger  or  sicknesA'  (BourdiUoo, 
Cenaut  Rep.  Bengal,  1881,  L  71). 

28.  Totemism. — Totemism,  which  in  other  coim- 
tries  seems  to  have  produced  important  results  in 
moulding  the  national  faith,  appears  in  Bengal 
rather  as  a  social  than  as  a  religious  force.  Here 
we  find  it  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  exogamous 
septs  of  the  non- Aryan  tribes,  each  of  which  bears 
the  name  of  some  animal,  tree,  plant,  or  material 
object,  natural  or  artificial,  which  the  members 
of  that  sept  are  prohibited  from  killing,  eating, 
cutting,  burning,  carrying,  using,  etc.  Thus, 
among  the  Oraons,  we  find  septs  designated  by 
names  meaning  'young  mice,'  'tortoise,  'hyaena,' 
•eel,'  'squirrel,'  'rat';  and  among  the  Santals 
'  wild  goose,'  '  hawk,'  '  betel-palm,'  '  conch-shell,' 
etc.  One  curious  fact  about  these  Oraon  '  totems ' 
is  that  they  are  not  whole  animals,  but  parts  of 
animals,  as  the  head  of  a  tortoise,  the  stomach  of  a 
pig,  which  special  parts  the  tribesmen  are  forbidden 
toeat(Risley,  op.  cit.  i.,  Introd.  43  ;  Dalton,  op.  cit. 
189,  254). 

The  respect  for  the  totem  is  shown  in  various 
ways.  The  B&orl  totem  is  the  heron,  and  they  are 
forbidden  to  eat  its  flesh  (Dalton,  op.  cit.  327). 
The  Kumhars  of  Orissa  abstain  from  eating,  and 
go  so  far  as  to  worship,  the  sal  fish,  because  the 
rings  on  its  scales  resemble  the  wheel  which  is  the 
sj'mbol  of  their  craft.  The  Khattya  branch  of  the 
same  tribe  have  only  one  section,  Kasyapa,  which 
in  Skr.  means  '  tortoise,'  and  is  also  the  name  of  a 
famous  rishi,  or  saint,  with  whom  they  claim  con- 
nexion. But  as  they  venerate  the  tortoise,  Risley 
suggests  {op.  cit.  i.,  Introd.  48)  that  the  name  of 
the  saint  nas  been  substituted  for  the  original 
totemistic  name  derived  from  the  animal.  The 
Parheyas  of  Palaraau  have  a  tradition  that  their 
tribe  formerly  held  sheep  and  deer  sacred,  and  used 
the  dung  of  these  animals  to  plaster  the  floors  of 
their  huts,  as  they  now  use  cow-dung ;  the  Khar- 
rias  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  and  may  not  use 
a  woollen  rug — tabus  the  observance  of  which  is 
now  becoming  relaxed  (Dalton,  op.  cit.  131 ;  Ball, 
Jungle  Life,  89 ;  Risley,  op.  cit.  i.  466).  Some 
Kandhs  refused  to  carry  a  casket  containing  the 
skin  of  a  young  leopard  which  Ball  had  shot,  be- 
cause, as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  '  the  animal 
■was  the  totem,  or  sacred  beast  of  the  tribe '  {op.  cit. 
600).  Many  instances  of  similar  belief  have  been 
collected  by  Dalton  and  Kisley.  The  Asuras  have 
thirteen  totemistic  sections  ;  a  man  may  not  marry 
a  woman  belonging  to  the  same  section  as  himself, 
nor  may  he  eat,  cut,  or  injure  the  plant  or  animal 
whose  name  his  section  bears  (Risley,  op.  cit.  i.  25). 
The  Koiris  have  as  sections  the  ndga,  or  snake, 
and  the  kaiyapd,  or  tortoise,  and  will  not  molest 
aither  animal.    The  KaSyapft  branch  carry  their 


reverence  for  the  tortoise  to  such  an  extent  that, 
if  one  be  caught,  they  smear  its  shell  with  oil  and 
vermilion,  and  put  it  back  into  the  water  {ib.  i. 
501).  The  Maliili  Mundas  regard  the  P'g  as  their 
totem,  and  will  not  eat  pork  {ib.  ii.  40).  The  Pani 
have  a  host  of  totems,  including  among  animaU 
the  tiger,  buB'alo,  monkey,  tortoise,  cobra,  mon- 
goose, owl,  king-crow,  peacock,  centipede,  and 
among  plants  the  wild  fig,  wild  plum,  and  many 
others  (16.  ii.  156). 

Many  of  the  non-Aiyan  tribes,  again,  claim 
descent  from  animals.  The  Cheros  say  that  they 
are  descended  from  the  ndga,  or  dragon  (Dalton, 
op.  cit.  126,  162,  165  f.) ;  the  Santals  have  as  one  of 
their  totems  the  wild  goose,  from  the  eggs  of  which 
they  assert  that  their  ancestors  were  created  (ib. 
209) ;  the  Ho  creation-legend  seems  to  connect  the 
various  tribes — Kols,  Bliumij,  Brahmans,  K?a- 
triyas,  Siidras,  Bhuiyas — and  even  the  English 
with  animals  selected  by  each  after  their  creation 
by  Ote  Boram  and  Sing  Bongft,  who  were  self- 
created. 

Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  totemism  in 
Bengal  has  been  traced  in  the  reluctance  to  men- 
tion animals  by  their  real  names,  and  the  prefer- 
ence for  a  descriptive  epithet  (Frazer,  Totemiim, 
15).  Thus,  the  Kharsvars  call  the  hare  '  the  four- 
footed  one ' ;  and  the  Pataris  call  the  bear  '  the 
hairy  creature,'  and  the  elephant  '  he  with  the 
tusks'  (Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes,  iii.  249;  PJi  ii. 
54,  142).  But  in  his  later  examination  of  tabus  of 
this  kind  Frazer  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  idea 
that  they  can  be  traced  to  totemism. 

The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  totemism  as  a 
force  affecting  religious  beliefs  is  thus  very  dubious, 
and  many  of  the  examples  given  above  can  be 
explained  by  animal-  or  plant-worship. 

29.  Hinduism. — Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  present 
population  of  the  Province  are  Hindus,  and  rather 
less  than  oue-third  Muhammadans,  the  followers 
of  other  creeds  being  in  small  numbers.  The 
diagrams  prepared  by  Gait  {op.  cit.  i.  154,  156) 
show  clearly  the  geographical  distribution  of  these, 
the  two  main  religions  of  the  Province.  What 
may  be  called  the  most  conservative  parts  of  the 
country,  those  which  were  settled  at  the  earliest 
period,  continued  to  be  the  seats  of  an  historic 
civilization,  and  what  were  centres  of  Buddhism 
are  now  districts  in  which  Hinduism  is  pre- 
dominant. These  are  the  sub-provinces  of  Bihar 
and  Orissa,  and  the  line  of  districts  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  and 
the  western  fringe  of  Bengal  Proper,  which  link 
these  two  tracts  together.  The  south-western  hill 
region,  the  home  of  the  Munda  or  Dravidian 
tribes,  is  the  domain  of  pure  Animism,  which  in 
the  plain  region  is  overlaid  by  Hinduism  or  Islam. 
Muhammadanism,  again,  is  predominant  to  the 
east,  in  that  portion  of  the  Province  which  has 
now  been  formed  into  a  separate  Administration. 

30.  The  sects  of  Hindus. — No  attempt  was  made 
at  the  last  Census  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  multi- 
tudinous sects  of  Hindus.  Of  these  the  two  most 
important  are  the  Saktas,  or  followers  of  the 
Mother-goddesses,  and  the  Vaishiiavas,  or  wor- 
sliippers  of  Vishnu. 

In  Bihar  the  distinctions  of  sect  are  ill-defined,  and  the  mor« 
ignorant  classes  would  find  it  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  tba 
conventional  divisions  of  Hinduism  they  belong.  But  in  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  owing  to  the  great  Vaishpava  movement  inaugurated 
by  Chaitanya,  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  there  would  be  bul 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fairly  accurate  record  of  the 
sectarian  distribution  of  the  population  (cf.  Gait,  op.  cit.  L  181), 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the 
sectarian  divisions  of  the  people  are  not  clearly 
defined.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
the  membership  of  or  nominal  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  a  sect  often  depends  on  the  question 
of  food;  to  be  a  ^akta  is  very  often  merely  to 
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be  an  eater  of  meat  and  a  drinker  of  spirituous 
liquor,  both  being  permitted  luxuries ;  while  in- 
clusion in  the  Vaisliiiava  sect  implies  vegetarian- 
ism. Hinduism,  again,  is  perhaps  more  eclectic 
than  most  of  the  j;reat  world-religions,  freely 
admitling  into  its  fold  the  followers  of  manj- 
dilferent  sects  provided  they  submit  to  the  social 
rules  of  the  body  in  which  they  accept  member- 
ship. They  are  allowed  perfect  freedom  to  wor- 
ship any  or  all  of  the  sectarian  gods,  though  to 
suit  his  own  inclinations  a  man  may  devote  special 
honour  to  one  of  the  many  forms  of  tlie  Motlier- 
coddess,  to  Siva,  or  to  Vislinu  in  one  or  otlier  of 
his  many  incarnations.  His  private  chapel  may 
contain  an  image  of  Devi  or  Durga  side  by  side 
with  the  k'dagrama,  or  ammonite,  representing 
Vishnu,  or  the  phallic  symbol  of  hiva.  When  lie 
visits  a  holy  place  he  will  he  careful  to  pay  respect 
to  all  the  principal  shrines,  and  to  worship  all  the 

g)ds  or  goddesses  who  are  represented  by  images. 
e  does  this  because  his  deities  are  jealous  gods, 
easily  offended  if  they  he  neglected,  and  prone  to 
punish  any  one  who  fails  to  honour  them  (Jogendra 
Nath  Bhattacharya,  Hindu  Castes  and  Sects,  364). 
Hence,  among  individual   castes  we  find  a  re- 
markable  mixture    of    sectarian    beliefs.     Thus, 
among  the  Babhans,  yeomen  of  Bihar,  representa- 
tives of  all  sects  are  found  in  much  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  the  population  at  large.    Vaishnavism 
IS  said   to  have  been   only    recently    introduced 
among  them,  and  in  north  Bihar  most  of  them  are 
worshippers  of  either  Siva  or  the  Sakti.     In  this, 
as  in  many  other  castes  of  the  same  social  status, 
no    social    consequences   result    from     professing 
the  tenets  of  any  of  the  regular  sects,  and  inter- 
marriage between  their  members  ''oes  on  freely 
within  the  limits  of  the  caste  (Ri.sley,  op.  cit.  i. 
33).      Passing  to  castes  of  a  much  lower  grade,  we 
find  that  the  Bflgdi,  cultivators,  fishermen,  and 
menials  of  Central  and  West  Bengal,  \vorship,  under 
the  guidance  of  degraded  Brahmans,  Siva,  Vislinu, 
and  the  Sakti,  as  well  as  Yania  or  Dharmaraja, 
god  of  Dead-land,  and  the  myriad  names  of  the 
modem   pantheon,   besides  animistic  deities  like 
Gu^ain   Era,    the  goddess,   and   Bar    Pahar,    the 
mountain-god  of  the  Santals ;  but  their  favourite 
object  of  worship  is  Manasa,  the  snake-goddess. 
The  Barui,  cultivators  of  pan  {Piper  betel),  are 
mostly  iiaktas,  and  only  a  few  are  Vaishnavas, 
but  with  the  worship  of  these  great  gods  they 
combine  the  cult  of  Ushas  of  the  Veda,  the  Eos 
or  Aurora  of  the  West.    The  Dliobi,  or  washerman 
caste,  worship  ^iva,  Vishnu,  Karttikeya,   god  of 
war,  or  the  ^akti,  very  much  as  the  personal  taste 
of  the  worshipper  may  dictate,  and  tney  venerate, 
besides  the.se,  non-Aryan  gods  such  as  Bhuiya,  the 
earth-god,  and  Barham  Ghasi,  the  deified  ghost  of 
a  Brahman.    The  Pods,  a  mixed  tribe  in  the  Delta, 
include  Saivas,  Saktas,  ami  Vaishnavas,  as  well  as 
Sauras,  or  Sun-worshippers,  and  Ganapatyas,   or 
followers  of  Ganapati  or  Ganei^a,  god  of  wisdom 
and  remover  of  obstacles,  the  two  last  sects  being 
very    sparingly    represented    among    the    higher 
classes  of  Hindus  (ii.  i.  41,  72,  235,  ii.  177). 

We  find,  again,  instances  of  beliefs  held  in 
common  by  both  Hindus  and  Musalmans.  In 
Rangpnr,  Buchanan  {op.  cit.  iii.  512)  found  Hindus 
worshipping  a  spirit  known  as  Satya-narayan, 
'  the  true  Lord,'  whom  Musalmans  venerated  under 
the  title  of  Satya-pir,  '  tlic  true  saint.'  Hymns  to 
him  were  sung  by  both  Brahmans  and  Sudras  ;  and 
while  the  Musalmans  used  dillerent  hymns,  the 
worship  was  identical. 

In  Bihar,  the  same  writer  remark«  (I.  180)  that  'when  an 
IIin<lii  is  said  to  belong  to  such  and  such  a  Bent,  it  docs  not  in 
generic  alisolutely  imply  that  he  worships  only  such  and  such 
a  god ;  out  that  such  or  such  is  his  lainiJy-nod  (kula-iUvata)  or 
hivouritc  god  {ishtn-devalri).  In  some  parts  ot  India  strict  men 
will  pray  to  no  i;o<l  but  their  tavourite  and  his  connexions,  such 


as  his  spouse,  sons,  and  servants ;  but  In  this  district  H  l0  no! 
U8\ial  to  be  so  wedded ;  and  thoufih  the  daily  prayers  of  the 
pious  Uindu  are  olTercd  to  some  ono  god,  he  without  scruple  has 
recourse  to  any  otlier  of  wliom  be  thinks  he  maybe  in  need; 
and  never  approaihos  any  image  or  holy  place  without  some 
marli  of  respect.'.  The  guruSy  or  sages,  he  adds,  who  instruct 
both  Saivas  and  .S-'iktaa,  are  identical,  and  many  Hindus  are  so 
careless  or  iguuiant  *  that  they  never  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  inquire  from  tlieir  instructor  whether  the  secret  prayer  in 
addressed  to  Siva  or  Sakti,  and  they  do  not  understand  a  word 
of  it." 

It  must,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  Hindu 
sects  of  this  Province  are  not  in  any  sense  analo- 
gous to  the  divisions  found  in  other  religions,  as, 
for  example,  those  of  Christianity.  Certain^classes 
of  the  people  may  be  generally  described  as  Saktas, 
Vaishnavas,  or  Saivas  ;  but  the  fact  of  nominal 
adherence  to  one  of  these  sects  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  worshipper  paying  reverence 
to  gods  other  than  those  which  his  sect  specially 
honours.  It  is  in  Bihar  particularly,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  line  between  Vaishnavas  and  Saktas 
is  not  clearly  defined.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
Bengal  proper.  Here  a  strict  Vaishnava  will  not 
even  mention  the  names  of  goddesses  like  Kali  or 
Durga,  or  tlie  Bel  tree  {^gle  marmelos)  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  in  the  worship  of  the  Sakti. 
The  reasons  for  this  peculiarity.  Gait  suggests,  are 
'  that  Bihar  was  never  so  deeply  infected  as  Bengal 
with  the  worst  forms  of  Sakta  worship,  and  that 
the  Vaishnava  revival  of  Chaitanya  which  repre- 
sented a  revulsion  from  Saktism  never  spread 
thither'  {op  cit.  i.  188). 

31.  The  Saktas.— Saktism  *  was  probably  a  de- 
velopment of  the  animistic  belief  in  the  Mother- 
goddesses  wliich,  as  we  have  seen  (above,  §  13),  is 
widely  spread  among  the  non-Aryan  tribes.  In 
the  more  highly  developed  form  of  the  cult  the 
functions  of  the  primitive  goddess  'of  all  work' 
have  become  divided  into  departments,  and  the 
various  forces  of  Nature  are  personified  under 
separate  personalities,  known  as  the  Divine  Mothers 
{77iritritfdn).  These  female  energies  are  conceived 
as  the  Sakti  of  the  primeval  male,  Puru^a  or  Siva, 
who  is  the  counterpart  of  non-Aryan  gods  like 
Bhumiya  or  Khetrapala,  the  male  consort  of  the 
Earth-Mother,  by  union  witli  whom  her  fertility  is 
periodically  renewed  (see  §  13). 

The  Sakta  cult  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
East  Bengal  or  Assam  about  the  5th  cent.  A.D.,  and 
the  headquarters  of  Tantrik  worship  are  believed 
to  have  been  Kamakliya  in  the  latter  Province, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Tibet,  Nepal,  and 
Gujarat.  Thecult  in  this  Province  takesmany  forms. 
(a)  General  worship  of  the  Siihti.—Vfe  have,  first, 
the  Matrika  puja,  the  general  worship  of  the 
Mothers  of  the  universe  pej-sonified  as  the  wives  of 
the  gods,  that  is  to  say,  Sakti  in  all  her  various 
forms,  usually  eight  in  number,  and  co-ordinated 
with  the  different  gods— Vaishnavi  and  Lakshmi 
with  Vishnu  ;  Brahma  or  Brahmftni  with  Bralima  ; 
Karttikeyi  with  Karttikeya,  god  of  war;  IndranI 
with  Indra;  Yaml  with  Yama,  god  of  death; 
Varahi  with  Varalia,  the  boar  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  ;  Devi  or  Isani  with  Siva. 

(6)  A'd/l.— Secondly,  there  is  the  worship  of  Killl, 
which,  according  to  Buchanan  {o^.  cit.  ii.  374, 
477),  was  in  his  time  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction into  Bihar,  'since  the  English  took 
possession,  some  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East  having 
told  the  wiseacres  tliat  she  is  the  deity  of  the 
English,  to  whose  favour  they  entirely  owe  theii 
great  success.'    Until  the  deity  was  introduced,  he 

•  For  a  sketch  ot  the  development  ot  Siiktiiini  see  Qolt,  Atom 
Cvisiw  Kei'i'rl,  IW,  •■  SI'I'-!  Jogendra  Nath  llliattacharya, 
IliniUi  fayti-f  anil  Sectt.  40711.  ;  Ihipkins,  lldi'itoM  of  India, 
48!) IT  •  r.arlh,  It'limrmn  of  Jndia,  Kug.  tr.  lUOff.  The  counw 
ot  tbe'developiMciil  ot  llreek  belie!  is  supposed  to  have  been  on 
similar  liiie»,  the  earliest  conception  being  that  of  the  Mother 
and  the  Maid,  whicti  may  reflect  primitive  matriarchal  customs 
(J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena,  880 It.). 
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goes  on  to  say,  it  was  not  common  to  call  the 
female  power  by  any  iiarticular  name.  She  was 
commonly  spoken  ot  and  worshipiicd  as  Devi  or 
Bliavani,  two  appellations  implying  merely  '  the 
goddess,'  'although  by  the  latter  term  Sitala  is 
commonly  understood.'  Tlie  original  female  power, 
in  short,  is  thus  seen  undergoing  the  process  of 
development,  a  number  of  special  entities  being 
created  to  whom  each  department  of  human  action 
is  assigned.  Tlie  cult  of  Kali  appears  in  one  of  its 
lowest  forms  among  the  Tiparas  of  the  State  of 
Tippera  and  the  Chittagong  hill  tracts  to  the 
east  of  the  Province.  This  tribe  ofl'ers  to  Kali 
black  goats  (her  name  meaning  'tlie  black  one'), 
rice,  plantains,  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  goddess  has  no  image ;  she  is  represented  for 
sacrilicial  purposes  by  a  round  lump  of  clay,  the 
edges  of  whicli  are  drawn  out  into  four  points  or 
legs,  so  that  the  whole,  seen  from  above,  bears  a 
rough  resemblance  to  a  sea-urchin  with  four  arms 
(Risley,  op.  cit.  ii.  325). 

In  hfr  temples  Kali  is  represented  as  a  *  very  black  fenjale, 
with  four  arms,  having  in  one  hand  a  scymitar,  and  in  another 
the  head  of  a  giant  which  she  holds  l)y  the  hair  ;  another  hand 
ts  spread  oj>en  bestowinj,'  a  l)lc-ssin^' ;  and  with  the  otlier  slie  is 
lorbiildiii^  fear.  She  wears  two  dead  l)oJie3  for  earrin^^s,  and  a 
neclilace  of  stadls.  and  her  tnn^rne  lianijs  down  to  her  chin.  The 
hands  of  ae\eral  giants  are  hung  as  a  girdle  round  her  loins,  and 
her  tresses  fall  down  to  her  heels.  Having  driinlc  the  blood  of 
the  giants  she  has  slain  in  cunibat,  hei  eyebiowsare  bloody,  and 
the  hlood  is  falling  in  a  stream  down  her  breast ;  her  eyes  are 
red  like  those  of  a  drunltard.  She  stands  with  one  leg  on  the 
breast  of  her  husband  Shiva,  and  rests  the  other  on  bis  thigh  ' 
(Ward,  cp.  cit.  iL  117  L). 

At  tlie  present  time,  pigeons,  goats,  and  more 
rarely  buftaloes,  are  the  victims  usually  offered. 
The  ceremony  commences  with  the  adoration  of 
the  sacrilicial  axe.  Various  spells  (mantra)  are 
recited,  and  the  animal  is  decapitated  at  one 
stroke.  As  soon  as  the  head  falls  to  the  ground 
the  votaries  rush  forward  and  smear  their  foreheads 
with  the  blood.  Tliese  sacrilices  are  specially  per- 
formed during  the  three  days  of  the  Durga  Puja 
(Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  182). 

Rites  such  as  these  represent  the  goddess  in  her 
malevolent  aspect.  But  she  is  also  Rakliya  or 
Bhadra  Kali,  tue  guardian  of  every  Bengali  village, 
to  whom  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  oUered  on  the 
outbreak  of  pestilence.  Wise  remarks  that,  when 
cholera  broke  out  at  the  great  Varuni  fair  in  1874, 
a  subscription  was  collected  for  the  performance  of 
a  special  worship  of  Kali.  Her  image  was  paraded 
through  the  fair,  after  which  an  operatic  enter- 
tainment was  given,  at  whicli  crowds  of  people 
assembled.  'The  cholera,  which  had  been  only 
sporadic,  ceased,  and  the  stoppage  was  attributed 
to  the  beneficent  Kali'  (op.  cit.  135 f.). 

(c)  Devi. — The  cult  of  Devi  is  similar  to  that  of 
Kali.  It  sometimes  represents  her  as  benignant, 
but  more  often  in  her  chtbonic  or  malignant  aspect. 
It  is,  in  fact,  practically  imjiossible  to  distinguish 
the  double  manifestation  of  tlie  goddess.  Speak- 
ing generally,  when  kindly  .'.he  is  Uraft,  'light,' 
Gauri,  'the  yellow  or  brilliant  one,'  Parvati 
or  Haimavati,  'she  that  has  her  birth  in  the 
Himalaya,'  Jaganmata,  'mother  of  the  world,' 
and  Bliavani ;  while  in  her  terrible  form  she  is 
called  DurgS,  'the  inaccessible,'  Kali  or  Syama, 
'  the  dark  one,'  Chandi  or  Chandika,  '  the  tierce,' 
Bhairavl,  'the  terrible.'  But  in  the  popular  con- 
ception these  functions  so  completely  merge  and 
interchange  that  more  iirecise  definition  is  impos- 
sible. In  Bihar  during  the  Nauratri  or  'nine 
nights' '  feast  of  the  goddess,  held  during  the  fort- 
night of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Chaitra 
(March),  the  rite  of  infusin"  by  means  of  spells 
(mantra)  the  spirit  of  the  goddess  into  an  earthen- 
ware jar  is  performed.  A  space  within  the  temple 
is  purified  by  plastering  the  surface  with  mud  anil 
cow -dung.  The  jar  is  filled  with  water  and  covered 
with  iboot*  of  the  mango  tree,  and  over  it  is  placed 


an  earthenware  saucer  containing  barley  »nd  rice, 

which  is  covered  with  a  yellow  cloth.  The  priest 
lecites  verses,  and,  sprinkling  water  on  the  jar  and 
its  contents  with  a  few  blades  of  the  sacred  kuia 
grass,  he  in\'ite9  the  goddess  to  enter  it.  As  a 
sign  that  she  has  occupied  it,  the  outside  of  the  jar 
is  sprinkled  with  red  powder.  During  the  period 
occupied  in  the  rite  the  priest  practises  abstinence, 
eating  only  roots  and  fruits.  The  service  con- 
cludes with  a fire-.sacrifice  (haomn),  in  which  barley, 
sugar,  butter,  and  sesamum  are  burned  before  the 
jar  whicli  holds  the  goddess.  The  ashes  of  the 
sacrifice  and  portions  of  the  red  powder  with  which 
the  jar  was  smeared  are  brought  to  the  houses  of 
his  clients  by  the  priest,  who  smears  their  fore- 
heads with  these  substances,  thus  bringing  them 
into  communion  with  the  deity.  Here  we  find 
fetish  rites  in  their  crudest  form  (North  Indian 
Notes  and  Queries,  iv.  10  f.). 

(f/)  Divisions  of  the  iiuktas. — The  Sakta  sect  is 
divided  into  three  main  sections — first,  the  Dakshi- 
nachdri  or  Dakshiiiainargi,  '  the  right-hand '  section, 
who  are  comparatively  free  from  sensuality,  and 
do  not  ofl'er  spirits  or  flesh  to  the  deity.  They 
follow  the  Puriiiias  as  their  Veda,  and  are  devoted 
to  either  biva  or  Vishnu  in  his  androgj'nous  char- 
acter, at  once  male  and  female.  Besides  these  there 
are  two  bodies  of  extremists — the  Vamachari  or 
Vamamargi,  '  the  left-hand '  sect,  who  follow  the 
teaching  of  the  Tantrik  literature,  and  the  Kaulas 
or  Kaulikas,  following  the  Kaula  Upani^ad, 
whence  they  take  their  name,  whose  practices  are 
even  more  gro.s^ly  licentious.  Their  object  of 
veneration  is  the  great  Sakti,  or  power  of  Nature, 
Jaganmata  or  Jagadamba,  '  the  mighty  mysteri- 
ous force,  whose  function  is  to  direct  and  control 
two  quite  distinct  operations  :  namely,  first,  the 
working  of  the  natural  appetites  and  passions, 
whether  for  the  support  of  the  body  by  eating  and 
drinking  or  for  the  propagation  of  living  organisms 
tluuugh  sexual  cohabitation  ;  secondly,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  supernatural  faculties  (siddhi),  whether  for 
a  man  s  own  individual  exaltation  or  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  his  opponents'  (Monier  Williams, 
Brilhmanism  and  Hinduism*,  185  f.).  The  foul 
orgies  which  accompany  such  celebrations  have 
been  described  by  Jogendra  Nath  Bhattacharya 
(Hindu  Castes  and  Sects,  411  f.).  Ward  (Hindoos, 
ii.  2'J5  fl'. ),  and  others,  and  need  not  be  further 
discussed  here.  The  aninii.-.tic  side  of  the  cultus 
api>ears  in  the  Panjab  worship  of  young  girls  as 
Devi,  appiirently  a  form  of  sympathetic  magic  to 
induce  fertility  (Rose,  Census  Hep.  1901,  i.  126). 

32.  The  Vaishnavas. — The  revolt  against  this 
gross  and  debasing  cultus  was  led  by  the  reformer 
Cliaitanya,*  a  Vaidik  Brahman  who  was  bom  at 
Nabadwip,  in  Bengal,  a.d.  1484. 

*  He  preached  mainly  in  Central  Bengal  and  Orissa,  and  hll 
doctrines  found  ready  acceptance  amongst  large  numbers  of  the 
people,  esi>ecially  amongst  those  who  were  still,  or  had  only  re- 
cently been,  Buddhists.  This  was  due  mainly  to  thefact  thatbe 
ignored  caste  and  drew  his  followers  from  all  sources,  so  much 
so  ttiateven  Muhamniadans  followed  bim.  He  preached  vehem- 
ently against  the  immolation  of  animals  in  sacrifice  and  the  us« 
of  animal  food  and  stimulants,  and  taught  that  the  true  road  to 
sah  atit>n  lay  in  Ohakti,  or  fervent  devotion  to  God.  He  recom. 
mended  Radha  worship,  and  taught  that  the  love  felt  by  ber  for 
Krishya  was  the  best  form  of  devotion.  The  acceptable  offering 
were  flowers,  money,  and  the  like  ;  but  the  great  form  of  worship 
was  tiiat  of  the  saT^kirlan,  or  procession  of  worshippers  plapng 
and  singing.  A  peculiarity  of  Chaitanya's  cult  is  that  the  post 
of  spiritual  guide,  or  Go.s.^in,  is  not  confined  to  Brahmans,  and 
several  of  those  best  known  belong  to  the  Baidya  caste,  who 
practise  medicine  in  Bengal  Proper.  They  are  all  of  them  de- 
scended  from  the  leading  men  of  Chaitanya's  immediate  entour. 
age.  The  holy  places  of  the  cult  are  Nabadvip  (or  Na^iiyaJ, 
Chaitanya's  birthplace,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  Brindaban 
[\vh.  see],  the  scene  of  Krishija's  sports  with  the  milk- maids, 
which  (^baitanva  and  his  disciples  reclaimed  from  jungle,  and 
where  he  personally  identified  tlie  various  sacred  spotfi,  on  which 
great  shrines  have  now  been  erected '  (Oait,  op.  cit.  i.  1S2). 

*  His  life  and  the  principles  of  his  sect  are  fully  desciibed  b; 
Jogendra  Nath  Bhattacharya  (Uindu  Caittt  and  StcU,  4Nff.X 
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Chaitanva,  after  spending  six  years  in  pilpinia^'e 
between  Mathur&  and  JagannaUi,  finally  settled  in 
the  latter  place,  where  in  A.D.  1527,  at  the  a;,'e  of 
forty-three,  he  disuiipeared  from  the  world.  Tliere 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea, 
into  which  he  had  walked  in  an  ecstasy,  mistaking 
it  for  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Jumna,  where  he 
saw  in  a  vision  Krsna  sporting  with  his  Gopis 
(Growse,  Mathura'','i8S3,  197).  After  his  death 
his  followers  split  up  into  two  bodies :  those  who 
retained,  and  those  who  rejected  caste.  The  latter 
are  known  as  Jat  Baishtani  or  IJairagi  [q.v. ),  are  re- 
cruited from  all  castes,  and  profess  to  intermarry 
freely  amongst  themselves  ;  but  caste  distinctions 
are  not  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  recruits  from 
the  higher  hold  aloof  from  those  drawn  from  the 
lower  castes. 

'  Except  for  the  fact  that  outsiders  are  still  admitted,  they 
form  a  community  very  siuiilar  to  the  ordinary  Hindu  caste.  Its 
reputation  at  the  present  day  is  tarnished  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  its  new  recruits  have  joined  owing  to  love  intri^'ues,  or  be- 
cause they  have  been  turned  out  of  their  own  caste,  or  for  some 
other  sordid  motive  '  (Gait,  op.  cit,  i.  182). 

The  other  division,  tho.se  who  have  retained  the 
system  of  caste,  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Jat  Baishtams.  They  practise  a  cultus  much 
purer  than  that  of  the  Saktas,  and  the  stricter 
members  of  the  body  are  vegetarians,  and  abhor 
the  Sakta  beliefs.  But  among  those  of  the  lower 
castes  some  freely  eat  animal  food,  and  even  join 
in  processions  in  nonour  of  Durga,  but  will  not  be 
present  when  blood  sacrifices  are  ottered.  The 
various  subdivisions  of  the  Bengal  Vaishnavas  have 
been  fully  described  by  Wise  {op.  cit.  147  ff.)  and 
by  Risley  {op.  cit.  ii.  339  ff.). 

The  Vaisjinavism  of  Bengal  ia  thus  strongly 
opposed  to  Sakta  beliefs,  and  is  probably  to  a  large 
extent  derived  from  the  traditions  of  Buddhism. 

'Apart  from  metaphysical  subtleties,  which  naturally  have 
but  little  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  the  social  tenet  of 
the  Bengali  Vaishpavas  is  the  aU-authciency  of  faith  in  the  divine 
Krishpa ;  such  faith  being  adequately  expressed  by  the  mere 
repetition  of  his  name,  without  any  added  prayer  or  concomitant 
feeling  of  genuine  devotion.  Thus  roughly  stated,  the  doctrine 
appears  absurd  :  and  possibly  it«  true  bearing  is  as  little  regarded 
by  many  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the  Vaishnavas  themselves  as 
It  is  by  the  majority  of  superficial  outside  observers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  legitimate  dedur-tion  from  sound  principles  ;  for  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  formal  act  of  devotion  would  never  have 
been  commenced  had  it  not  been  prompted  at  the  outset  by  a 
devotional  intention,  which  intention  is  virtually  continued  so 
longaa  the  act  is  in  perfonnance'  (Growse,  Mathurd^,  197). 

Ab  a  parallel  case,  Growse,  himself  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  quotes  from  one  of 
its  manuals  the  rule  :  '  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
intention  should  be  actual  throughout ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  we  pray  in  a  human  manner,  and  for  this 
only  a  virtual  intention  is  required  ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  intention  which  has  been  actual  and  is  supposed 
to  continue,  although,  through  inadvertence  or 
distraction,  we  may  have  lost  sight  of  it.' 

(a)  Prevalence  of  Vaishnnviim. — The  Vaishnava 
coitus  is  one  of  the  most  important  among  the 
beliefs  of  the  Province.  Ward  in  1815  stated  that 
six  out  of  ten  of  the  whole  Hindu  population  were 
worship))ers  of  Krsna  {Hindoos,  ii.  158)  ;  in  1828 
Wilson  {Religious  Sects,  i.  152)  calculated  them  at 
one-fifth  ;  and  in  1872  Hunter  {Orissa,  i.  144)  at 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
of  Hindus.  Wi.se  {op.  cit.  147),  from  a  catalogue  of 
the  temples  in  the  Dacca  District,  found  that  74 
per  cent,  belonged  to  Krsna  in  one  or  other  of 
his  numerous  forms,  and  only  21  per  cent,  to  Kail, 
Durga,  and  Siva.  The  predoniiiiuiue  of  Krsna- 
wor.shi])  is  largely  due  to  the  B/iih/'ti'ntn  Purana 
a.ssigned  by  Wilson  (  Vishnu  Puri'nifi.  xxxi.)  to  tlie 
12th  cent,  of  our  era.  It  has,  however,  been 
recently  established  that  the  Puranic  literature 
goes  back  to  the  6th  or  8th  cent.,  and  thus 
the  movement  which  led  to  the  rise  of  Neo- 
Br&hmanism  must  be  a.ssigned  to  an  earlier  date 
than   that   fixed    by   the   older  authorities.     The 


Bhrignvata  Purana  is  now  regarded  as  the  chief 
book  among  the  Vaishnava  scriptures. 

'Wince  his  dt-alh  in  15-S,  Chaitanya  has  been  identified  wltb 
Kri.sbi,ia,  and  this  (h-illcation  has  ijeen  ratified  by  the  Chari- 
tamrta,  writton  thirty  years  after  his  death.  The  moral  and 
tolerant  doctrines  of  this  national  teacher  penetrated  the  heart* 
of  the  people,  and  roused  an  enthusiastic  spirit  that  has,  ud- 
fortunately,  driven  many  into  strange  and  perilous  wanderinga. 
Among  tlie  pure  Sudras  there  is  less  deviation  from  the  original 
creed  than  among  the  lower  mixed  classes,  who  have  been  alw&yi 
nejjlected.  The  religious  sentimenta  of  the  latter,  instead  of 
being  properly  guided,  have  lieen  left  to  develop  as  fancy  or  bias 
disposed  them.  Whether  this  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  corrupt,  often  immoral,  sect^  now 
existing  are  chiefly  patronized  by  the  lower  and  most  ignorant 
classes  of  the  community.  The  equality  of  all  men,  a  doctrine 
preached  by  Chaitanya,  but  repudi.-ited  by  the  Gosains,  has  been 
restored  by  most  of  the  later  offshoots  of  Vaishyavism,  and  with 
them  no  distinction  conferred  by  birth,  wealth,  or  prescription 
is  ever  recognized  "  (Wise,  up.  cit.  147). 

(i)  TAe  erotic  Vaishnavism. — The  development 
of  Vaishnavism  on  the  erotic  side  marks  the  de- 
gradation of  the  cultus.  The  original  doctrine  of 
oh/ikti,  or  loving  faith,  was  afterwards  conceived 
to  appear  in  live  st.'iges,  the  higher  of  which,  as  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Sufi  mystics,  could  be  attained  only 
by  a  few  iirivilec;ed  persons,  after  prolonged  aus- 
terities and  mortilications  :  (1)  idnti,  or  quietism, 
'  in  which  the  Vaisliiiav.a  enjoys  perfect  content- 
ment and  peace  of  mind,  ever  dwelling  on  the 
hapjiiness  of  his  lot,  and  grateful  to  Hari  for  his 
mercy';  (2)  dCtsya,  the  relation  between  a  master 
and  his  purchased  slave,  of  which  the  keynote  is 
self-denial,  the  dedication  of  all  the  believer's 
energy  and   thought  to   the   service  of  the  god ; 

(3)  sakht/a,  or  friendship,  at  which  stage  '  the 
disciple  worships  Chaitanya  as  his  bosom  friend, 
and  regards  his  own  soul  as  an  emanation  from  and 
a  particle  of  the  pararndtman,  or  supreme  spirit'  ; 

(4)  vdtsalya,  '  attection  towards ottspring,' in  which 
the  deity  is  regarded  'not  as  a  common  Father  of 
all  men,  but  as  the  parent  of  the  worshipper '  ;  and 

(5)  tnadhtirya,  '  sweetness,'  '  the  elHorescence  of 
bhakti,'  as  it  has  been  called.  '  In  this,  the  highest 
and  most  exquisite  condition,  the  disciple  ^lows 
with  the  same  uncontrollable  desire  that  Krishna 
felt  for  the  ab.sent  Radha'  (Wise,  op.  cit.  155). 
This  last  development  of  erotic  Vaishnavism  finds 
its  most  complete  and  degrading  exposition  in  the 
practices  of  the  sect  of  the  Vallabhacharyas,  accord- 
ing to  whom  body,  soul,  and  property  {tan,  man, 
dhan)  are  to  be  made  over  to  the  Maharajas,  or 
successors  and  vicars  of  Krsna  upon  earth,  by  the 
rite  of  self-devotion  {samarpana)  ;  and  women  are 
taught  that  their  highest  bliss  results  from  the 
caresses  of  the  representative  of  the  god  (Monier 
Williams,  op.  cit.*  134 ff.;  Growse,  Mathurd',  199 tf.; 
[Karsandas  Mulji,]  Hist,  of  the  Sect  of  the  Maha- 
rajas or  Vallabhacharyas  of  West.  India,  1865). 

33.  The  cult  of  6iva. — The  cult  of  Siva  is  of  less 
importance  than  that  of  either  the  Sakti  or  Vishnu. 
In  Ea.stem  Bengal  the  Saiva  fraternities,  those  of 
the  Kannhatas,  or  '  ear-pierced  '  Yogis,  and  the 
Brahmacnaris,  never  gained  popularity,  and  their 
conventual  establishments,  which  are  few,  would 
have  disappeared  long  since,  but  for  the  charitable 
endowments  of  former  ages.  The  Saiva  mendicants 
or  cenobites  are,  according  to  Wise  {op.  cit.  174  f. ), 
notorious  for  their  licentious  lives  and  dissipated 
habits ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  scandal  which 
they  cause,  their  dkhdras,  or  convents,  are  thronged 
by  crowds  of  devotees,  chiefly  women.  In  Bengal 
proper,  according  to  >^ard  {op.  cit.  ii.,  Introd.  xxi.), 
few  Hindus  adopt  Siva  as  their  guardian  deity. 
His  temjdos  generally  represent  him  in  the  form  of 
the  liiirjam,  or  as  Paficiianana,  the  figure  of  the 
deity  with  five  faces.  Further  west,  in  Bih&r,  the 
worship  of  Siva  is  more  common,  and  prevails 
widely  among  Brahmans.  Here  village  temples  in 
honour  of  the  deity,  with  images  of  the  lirigam  and 
of  Nandi,  the  bull  '  vehicle '  of  the  god,  are  common, 
and  the  worship  is  adopted  in  preference  to  that  of 
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Vislitm  in  one  or  other  of  his  many  forms,  because 
tlie  ritual  and  otl'erings  made  to  him  are  much  less 
elaborate  and  expensive.  The  Saiva  cultus  thus 
suits  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  yeomen  among  whom 
it  chiefly  prevails. 

Among  the  castes  who  are  specially  devoted  to 
thip  form  of  belief  may  be  mentioned  the  Yugis  or 
Yogis,  now  a  weaving  caste  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  worship  Siva  or  Maha- 
deva,  especially  at  the  bivaratri  or  'night  feast' 
of  Siva,  held  in  the  month  of  Magh  (January- 
February).  The  chief  religious  centres  of  the 
Masya  Yugis  are  Brindaban,  Mathura,  and  Gokul, 
all  in  the  United  Provinces  ;  but  their  chief  places 
of  pilgrimage  are  Benares,  Gaya,  and  Sitakund  in 
Chittagong  (Risley,  op.  cit.  i.  358).  These  Yogis, 
as  they  prefer  to  be  called,  are  supposed  by  Gait 
(op.  ctt.  1.  381)  to  be  descended  from  a  religious 
community,  not  necessarily  from  the  regular  Yogi 
or  Jogi  ascetics,  but  possibly  from  some  Buddhist 
Order.  The  same  writer  supposes  that  their  present 
degraded  condition  is  due  to  their  having  remained 
in  the  Buddhist  faith  after  the  general  population 
had  reverted  to  Hinduism.  They  call  their  priests, 
who  belong  to  theii  own  communion,  Mahatmas  or 
Pandits,  both  of  which  terms  were  formerly  in  use 
among  Buddhists  ;  they  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  legs  crossed  in  the  conventional 
attitude  of  Buddha,  and  with  the  feet  turned  to 
the  north-west.  The  Yogi  sects  of  Northern  India 
freely  admit  outsiders  to  their  body  j  and  their 
present  occupation  in  Bengal,  weaving,  Is  one  often 

Practised  by  decayed  religious  communities.  Their 
evotion  to  Siva  is  possibly  connected  with  his 
manifestation  as  the  typical  ascetic  and  self- 
mortitier — a  conception  which  perhaps  owed  much 
to  the  influence  of  Buddhism.  The  Saiva  mendi- 
cants are  popularly  divided  into  ten  classes,  known 
collectively  as  the  Dainamis,  or  'ten  names.' 
Besides  that  of  the  more  respectable  Order,  the 
Sannyasis,  the  cult  gives  shelter  to  loathsome 
ascetics,  like  the  Aghoris  (wli.  see),  the  Urdhva- 
bahus,  who  contort  their  limbs,  and  the  Akasa^ 
mukhins,  who  keep  their  necks  bent  back  in  a 
fixed  gaze  on  the  sky  until  the  muscles  become 
withered. 

34.  Buddhism. — Buddhism,  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Province,  and  fintolly 
became  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  is 
now  represented  in  Bengal  by  only  237,803  ad- 
herents. In  so  far  as  they  follow  the  orthodox 
standard  of  belief,  they  are  included  in  the  Maha- 
yana,  or  Great  Vehicle,  which  is  the  basis  of 
ribet.an  Lamaism,  and  also  of  the  Buddhism  of 
Bengal.  The  Buddhists  of  this  Province  may  be 
divided  into  at  least  four  groups. 

(o)  Chinese  Buddhists.— First  comes  the  small 
body  of  immigrant  Chinese  in  Calcutta,  where  they 
follow  many  occupations,  such  as  carpentry  and 
shoemaking,  boil  down  pigs'  fat  into  lard,  and  deal 
in  opium  and  hemp  drugs.  Their  temples  seem  to 
be  usually  seats  of  Buihlhist  as  well  as  of  Shinto 
worship,  that  at  Calcutta  being  dedicated  to 
Kwan-te,  generally  called  the  'god  of  war.'  In 
the  courtyard  is  the  god's  horse,  comfortably 
stabled.  Climbing  a  flight  of  stairs,  one  reaches 
chapels  and  rooms  for  attendants,  in  which  animals 
intended  in  the  first  instance  as  food  for  the  god, 
and  which  are  afterwards  con.sumed  by  the  worship- 
pers, are  being  cooked  (Calcutta  Review,  xxxi. 
368  fir.). 

(h)  Him/llftyan  Buddhists. — Secondly  come  the 
Buddhists  of  North  Bengal,  who  are  either  natives 
of  the  Himalayan  State  of  Sikkim,  or  immigrants 
from  Bhutan,  Tibet,  and  Nepal.  By  race  they  are 
mostly  Tibetans,  Lepchas,  and  Murmis.  In  Nepal 
itself  Buddhism  is  steadily  losing  ground  under 
the  attacks  of  the  militant  form  ot  Hinduism  pro- 


fessed by  the  rulers  of  that  kingdom,  who,  like  all 
recent  converts,  are  more  ardent  supporters  of  the 
new  faith  than  even  their  more  orthodox  brethren 
in  the  plains.  Nothing,  again,  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  decline  of  Buddhism  in  Nepal  as 
the  adoption  of  caste  by  the  Buddhist  Newars,  and 
the  consequent  decay  of  monastic  institutions 
(Oldfield,  Sketches,  ii.  131  ff.).  Besides  this,  the 
heterodox  Buddliists  constitute  a  large  majority  of 
the  Buddhist  population.  They  avowedly  combine 
the  worship  of  6iva  and  of  the  other  Hindu  deities 
with  that  of  Buddha  ;  they  publicly  attend  the 
religious  services  of  Hindu  temples,  and  at  the 
more  important  domestic  ceremonies,  such  as  those 
of  marriage  and  death,  they  conjoin  Hindu  forma 
with  those  of  the  Buddhist  church,  and  employ  a 
Brahman  priest  to  assist  their  own  Buddhist  vajra 
Acharya,  or  '  thunderbolt  teacher,'  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  sacred  duties. 

These  classes  ol  Newars  are  '  Buddhist  only  in  nEime ;  for 
although  they  profess  to  esteem  Buddha  before  all  other  deities, 
yet  their  practices  belie  their  professions,  and  prove  that  they 
are  steadily  abandoning  that  faith  to  which  they  still  nominally 
belong,  and  are  rapidly  adopting  the  more  corrui^t  and  more 
attractive  religion  of  the  Hindus  '  (Oldfield,  op.  ctt.  ii.  147). 

'J'he  same  is  the  case  with  those  Himalayan 
Buddhists  who  have  migrated  into  British  terri- 
tory. Thus,  among  the  Lepchas  of  Sikkim  and  the 
adjoining  region.  Buddhistic  usage  forms  only  a 
thin  veil  over  their  primitive  shamanistic  Animism. 
Their  religion  consists  mainly  in  the  propitiation 
of  the  spirits  of  forest,  hill,  or  stream  which  are 
considered  malignant. 

*  The  snowMilad  giant  Kinchin janga,  chief  among  the  elemental 
deities  of  the  Lepchas,  who  vexes  men  with  storni  and  hail  and 
sends  down  avalanches  and  torrents  to  wreck  their  fields  and 
sweep  awny  their  homes,  has  been  translated  to  the  milder 
system  of  Buddhism,  where  he  figures  as  the  tutor  of  Sakyft 
Muni  himself '  (Kisley,  op.  cit.  ii.  10). 

.Similarly  the  Limbiis  of  Darjiling  adapt  their 
religion  to  their  surroundings.  Where  their  en- 
vironment is  Hindu,  they  call  themselves  Saivas, 
and  profess  to  worship  Mahadeva  and  his  consort 
Gauri,  the  favourite  deities  of  the  Nepalese. 

'  In  a  Buddhist  neighbourhood  the  yoke  of  conformity  is  still 
more  easy  to  bear  ;  the  Limbu  has  only  to  mutter  the  pious 
fornnila,  Ovi  mani  padme  om  [or,  as  Waddell  transcribes  and 
translates  it,  '  Om\  The  Jewel  in  the  Lotus  1  Hum ' — Om-mo- 
til  ijad-ine  UuJii,  tlie  first  and  last  word  beariuga  mystic  mean- 
ing (Hitddtu'sm  0/  Tibet,  H^)],  and  to  pay  respect  and  moderate 
trfbute  to  the  Lamas,  in  order  to  be  accepted  as  an  average 
Buddhist.  Beneath  this  veneer  of  conformity  with  whatever 
faith  happens  to  have  gained  local  acceptation,  the  vague  shapes 
of  tiieir  original  Pantheon  have  survived  in  the  form  of  house- 
hold or  forest  gods,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Dionysus  and  other 
of  the  Greek  gods  may  he  traced  in  the  names  and  attributes  of 
the  saints  who  preside  over  the  vintage,  the  harvest,  and  rural 
festivals  of  various  kinds  in  remote  parts  of  Greece  at  the  present 
day '  (Kisley,  op.  cit.  ii.  17). 

The  degraded  condition  of  the  popular  Buddhism 
of  the  Lower  Himalayas  is  shown  by  the  adoption 
of  rites  of  blood  sacrifice,  a  relic  of  the  old  devil- 
worship  of  the  country,  but  absolutely  repugnant 
to  the  rules  of  the  orthodox  faith  (^Va(ldell,  Among 
the  Himalnyas,  74). 

((■)  Buddhists  of  East  Bengal. — The  third  group 
of  Bengal  Buddhists— that  of  Chittagong  and  the 
hill  tracts  of  Chittagong  —  consists  mainly  of 
Chakmas  and  Maghs,  the  latter  divided  into  two 
classes :  first,  descendants  of  Arakanese  immi- 
grants who  entered  the  country  when  Arakan  was 
conquered  by  the  Burmese  in  A.D.  17S5 ;  .and, 
secondly,  the  mixed  race  descended  from  Magh 
women  by  Bengali  fathers,  who  are  known  as 
Rajbansi  or  Barua  Maghs,  and  are  less  numerous 
than  the  first  branch.  There  are  also  some  Tiparas 
in  the  hill  tracts  who  described  themselves  at  the 
last  census  as  Buddhists. 

■  In  the  Tippera  State  the  Tiparis  now  call  themselves  Hindus  ; 
but  thiscountry  was  formerly  a  great  Buddhist  centre,  and  some 
sacred  shrines  there  vvere  visited  by  the  Tibetan  traveller, 
Buddha  Gupta  Nath,  who  travelled  in  India  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.D,'  (Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  158). 

The  Chakmas  profess  to  be  Buddhists,  but  their 
religious  practices  have  been  much  corrupted  by 
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the  gross  Hinduism  of  Eastern  Bengal.  This 
cliange  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the 
iocal  Raja,  Dliarra  Bakhsli  Khan,  who  was  a 
bigoted  Hindu,  patronized  the  cult  of  Kali,  and 
pretended  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
K^trij'as.  Much  of  the  more  primitive  Animism 
still  survives  under  the  upper  layer  of  Buddhism 
(Risley,  op.  cit.  i.  172  f.).  The  same  fusion  of 
beliefs  appears  among  the  Maghs  of  Chittagong, 
who  profess  to  be  Buddhists  of  the  Southern  school, 
and  regard  the  followers  of  the  faith  in  Tibet  as 
unorthodox.  The  worship  of  Siva  and  Durga  has 
here  been  added  to  the  Buddliist  observances. 
While  their  priests  are  Buddhist,  phungyis  or 
Toolit,  Brahmans  are  much  respected,  and  are 
employed  to  determine  auspicious  days  for  par- 
ticular actions,  and  to  assist  in  the  worship  of  the 
Hindu  gods  (ib.  ii.  33). 

(d)  Survivals  of  Buddhism  and  Hinduism. — The 
last  and  most  interesting  group  of  so-called  Bud- 
dhists in  Bengal  is  found  among  the  caste  known 
as  Saraks,  resident  in  the  Baramba  State  in  Orissa, 
whose  beliefs  have  been  fully  investigated  by  Gait 
(op.  cit.  i.  427  ff.).  Their  name  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Skr.  irdvaka,  'a  hearer,' a  term 
applied  among  the  Jains  to  indicate  the  lay  brethren 
affiliated  to  the  community,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Yatis,  monks,  and  ascetics  ;  it  still  survives  in 
the  name  Saraogi  or  Saravagi,  applied  to  a  mer- 
chant community  of  Jains  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  regular  caste  of  the  usual  type.  The  centre 
of  the  Baramba  Sarak  worship  is  at  the  celebrated 
cave-temple  of  Khandagiri,  where  they  assemble 
once  a  year  to  do  homage  to  the  idols  there  and  to 
confer  on  religious  matters.  They  worship,  under 
the  name  of  Chaturbhuja,  '  the  four-armed  one,' 
an  idol  which  usually  has  only  two  arms,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  representation  of  Buddha.  This 
worship  is  performed  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
anniversary  of  Buddha's  wedding,  a  fact  which 
may  with  some  probability  be  considered  to  con- 
nect the  cult  with  the  primitive  animistic  concep- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  male  consort  with  the 
primeval  Mother  (see  above,  §  13).  The  family 
rites  of  the  caste  are  performed  by  one  of  their 
own  members,  who  calls  himself  Acharya,  or 
'  teacher,'  and  Brahmans  are  employed  only  to 
perform  the  rites  of  the  haoma,  or  fire  sacrifice,  at 
marriage,  after  which  the  Acharya  concludes  the 
proceedings  by  calling  upon  Buddha  to  bless  the 
young  couple. 

The  evidence,  so  far  as  it  lias  been  collected, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Saraks  have  retained 
many  beliefs  and  practices  which  have  descended 
to  them  from  the  Buddliism  which  was  the  creed  of 
a  large  number  of  the  people  of  Orissa.  Here  its 
place  was  taken  by  Brahmanism,  and  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  many  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Saraks 
are  due  to  direct  mheritance  of  the  Buddhist 
tradition,  and  how  many  have  been  transmitted  to 
them  with  a  leaven  of  Vaislinavism.  Too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  tiie  worsliip  of  images 
of  Buddha  by  the  people  of  our  time.  AH  through 
Northern  India  are  to  V)e  found  statues  or  pillars 
disinterred  from  the  ruins  of  stiipns  or  vinara^, 
which  have  been  adopted  as  iniaf,'es  of  the  village 
gods,  and  even  of  the  orthodox  Hindu  deities. 
Thus  Buclianan  (op.  cit.  i.  73)  found  in  a  Bihar 
temple  of  Tara  Devi  (the  female  power  in  her  most 
destructive  form)  an  image  of  the  goddess,  which 
was  really  one  of  Buddha  himself. 

Another  survival  of  Bu(ldlii.sm  has  been  traced 
in  the  worship  of  Dharmaraj  or  Dliarma  by  low- 
ca.ste  tribes  like  the  Pods,  Yogis,  noms,  and 
Bftgdis.  By  some  he  is  identilied  with  Yama,  by 
others  witli  the  sun  ;  by  others,  again,  lie  is  re- 
garded as  a  snake-god  ;  or,  finally,  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Siva  or  Vish^ia. 


•He  Is  usTially  worehipped  by  a  low  caste  priest,  a  Pod,  a 
Yo^,  a  pom,  or  a  R\pd).  In  a  few  places  ne  has  temples, 
but,  as  a  rule,  he  is  represented  by  a  shapeless  stone  daubed 
with  vermilion  and  placed  under  a  tree.  In  a  village  in  the 
Anxnib.i;fh  subdixision  he  is  worshipped  in  the  form  of  % 
tortoise.  His  shrines  are  common  all  over  West  Bengal,  and 
also  in  Dinajpur,  Murshidal>ad,  and  the  Twenty-four  Par- 
ganas.  He  is  frequently  btlieved  to  possess  certain  curative 
powers,  and  his  priests  administer  medicines  as  specifica  for 
various  diseases.  Hogs,  fowls,  and  ducks  are  sacrificed  before 
him,  and  offerings  are  made  of  rice,  flowers,  mili,  and  pachwai 
['  rice-beer '],  but  never  of  cooked  food.  The  worship  takes 
place  in  the  months  of  BaisAkh,  Jaisb^a,  and  Asfirh,  on  the 
day  of  the  full  moon,  and  in  some  places  on  the  last  day  of 
Bhadra.  All  castes,  even  Br&hmans,  make  offerings  throagh 
the  medium  of  the  officiating  priest '  (Gait,  op.  cit  1.  201). 

The  worship  of  this  animistic  deity  has  been 
adduced  as  a  survival  of  Buddhism  by  Mahamaho- 
padhyaya  Hara  Prasad  Sastri(/iJ.^5.Be,  1895),  and 
in  a  further  statement  given  by  Gait  (i.  201)  the 
writer  supplements  this  by  inferring  that  because 
Dharma  is  worshipped  in  meditation  as  void  (iunya 
murti)  the  cult  represents  the  philosophical  con 
ception  of  iunyatd — '  concerning  which  neither 
e.\istence  nor  non-existence  nor  a  combination  of 
the  two  can  be  predicated.  It  is  zero.'  Again, 
the  ceremonies  and  fasts  in  honour  of  Dharma  all 
take  place  on  the  full-moon  day  of  Baisakli,  the 
birthday  of  Buddha,  and  his  worshippers  are  aware 
that  Dharma  is  respected  in  Ceylon,  that  he  is  not 
an  inferior  deity,  but  superior  to  Vishnu  or  Siva. 
Finally,  he  is  represented  in  many  places  as  a 
tortoise,  which  is  a  Buddhist  emblem  (Waddell, 
Buddhism,  of  Tibet,  395).  It  is  possible  that  some 
traditions  of  the  worship  of  Buddha  may  survive 
in  that  of  Dharma ;  but  if  so,  very  little  of  the 
original  conception  remains. 

35.  Jainism. — Jainism,  like  Buddhism,  had  its 
birthplace  in  Bihar.  The  origin  of  this  form  of 
belief  and  its  relation  to  Hinduism  and  Buddhism 
will  be  considered  in  another  article  (see  Jainism). 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  recent  research  by 
Jacobi,  Hoernle,  and  others  (Hoernle,  'Presiden- 
tial Address,'  JRASBe,  1898  ;  Buhler-Burgess,  The 
Indian  Sect  of  the  Jainas)  has  established  that  Jain- 
ism, so  far  from  being  an  ofi'shoot  of  Buddhism,  was 
the  result  of  an  independent  and  contemporaneous 
religious  movement  under  a  Ksatriya  prince  named 
Vardhamana  or  Mahavira,  who  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Patna  about  B.C.  599,  and  died 
about  B.C.  527.  The  dates  of  Buddha's  career  are 
still  to  some  extent  uncertain ;  but  the  most  recent 
investigations  place  the  period  of  his  life  between 
B.C.  588  and  508.  It  is  thui  possible  that  the 
founders  of  these  two  sects,  who  were  both  of 
Ksatriya  descent,  may  have  met  in  the  course  of 
their  preaching  tours  through  Western  Beng.al. 
Neither  sect  is  a  religion  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  ;  both  are  rather  monastic  organizations  of  a 
type  very  common  in  the  age  wlien  they  were 
founded.  Both  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Brahmans  were  then  claiming  the  monopoly  of 
admission  to  the  monastic  Orders.  As  a  protest 
against  this  action,  many  non-Brahmanical  Orders 
were  founded.  They  were  gradually  led  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  Vedic  ritual,  with  the 
natural  result  that  they  came  to  be  excluded  from 
the  pale  of  Brahmanism.  Jainism  difl'ers  from 
Buddhism  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  nirvana, 
and  in  assertinj/  instead  that,  when  the  soul 
has  gained  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  the 
successive  series  of  existences,  it  passes  into  a 
state  of  blessedness  which  is  vague  and  ill-defined. 
Those  saintly  men  who  have  attained  the  rest  of 
the  blessed  are  known  as  Tirthahkara ;  those 
'  who  have  created  a  jiassage  through  the  circuit  of 
life,'  form  the  body  of  saints  who  are  worshiiiped 
by  Jains.  From  tlie  chief  of  these,  ParAvanatlia, 
the  hill  of  Pfirasnath  (wh.  see),  the  centre  of  Jain 
pilgrimage  in  Bengal,  takes  its  name.  Jainism,  by 
its  more  democratic  constitution,  freely  admitting 
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lay  iulherents  to  communion,  adopting  a  less  active 
missionary  career  than  BuddhLsm,  and  preferring 
as  its  chief  centres  of  tvorship  more  secluded  sites, 
like  Parasnath,  was  able  to  resist  more  successfully 
tlie  stress  of  the  Brahmanical  revival  and  Muham- 
madan  persecution,  under  which  the  Buddhism  of 
Bengal  collapsed. 

The  Bengal  Jains,  who  have  their  headquarters 
at  Murshidabad,  are  found  also  in  Calcutta  and 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Patna  Division.  But  though 
they  are  permanently  settled  there,  they  are  rarely 
accompanied  by  their  women-folk.  Most  of  them 
are  temporary  visitors  from  Western  and  Central 
India.  After  making  money  by  shopkeeping  in 
Bengal,  the  heads  of  their  firms  often  return  to 
their  original  homes,  their  places  being  taken  by 
younger  men.  Many  of  them  are  Manvaris  from 
Marwar  in  Central  India,  and  belong  to  the  Agar- 
wala  and  Oswal  sub-castes  of  Baniyas,  the  former 
being  of  the  Digambara  or  '  naked,'  and  the  latter 
of  the  Svetambara  or  '  white-clad '  section.  These 
distinctions,  as  far  as  questions  of  dress  are  con- 
cerned, are  now  obsolete  ;  but  the  titles  represent 
the  contrast  between  the  more  primitive  naked 
ascetics  of  Southern  India  and  those  from  the 
North  and  West.  Of  these  merchant  families  some 
follow  the  Hindu  and  some  the  Jain  rule  ;  but  this 
does  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  intermarriage,  because 
even  when  some  Baniyas  adopt  the  Saiva  or  ^akta 
sect,  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  majority 
of  their  brethren  they  do  not  sacrifice  animals  or 
partake  of  meat  and  spirits.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Hindu  merchant  class  belongs  to  the  Vaisli- 
nava  sect,  and  these  are  as  strict  in  their  regard 
for  animal  life  as  the  Jains  themselves.  When 
husband  and  wife  belong  to  ditferent  sects,  the 
wife  is  formally  adopted  into  the  sect  of  her  hus- 
band, but  continues  to  practise  her  original  re- 
ligious rites.  When,  however,  she  visits  the  home 
of  her  parents,  she  must  have  her  food  cooked 
separately  and  eat  apart  from  the  other  members 
of  her  famUy  (Risley,  op.  eit.  i.  7,  ii.  151). 

36.  Sikhs  and  Kabirpanthis. — Like  the  Jains, 
Sikhs  profess  to  be  Hindus,  and  at  each  successive 
enumeration  it  would  seem  that  their  numbers 
have  been  underrated,  as  they  have  been  included 
in  some  Hindu  sect.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  tem- 
porary residents,  and  their  strength  depends  largely 
upon  the  number  of  Panjabi  regiments  which 
happen  to  be  serving  in  the  Province.  The  only 
place  with  which  they  have  any  permanent  con- 
nexion is  Patna,  where  the  Har  Mandir  is  said  to 
mark  the  place  where  their  tenth  guru,  Govind 
Singh  (A.D.  1675-1708),  is  believed  to  have  been 
bom  while  his  mother  halted  there  during  a  pil- 
grimage. In  Eastern  Bengal  the  Sikh  sects  best 
known  are  the  Suthrasliahi  and  the  Nauakshahi. 
Wise  (op.  cit.  181  f.)  describes  the  members  of  the 
former  sect  at  Dacca  as  disreputable,  generally 
drunkards  and  smokers  of  hemp  drugs.  They  are 
often  Braliraans  who  do  not  discard  the  sacred  cofd 
on  joining  the  Sikh  communion,  and  continue  to 
eat  with  Brahmans  of  their  own  tribe,  and  not 
with  all  grades  of  Sikhs.  No  Sikh,  however,  ^vill 
refuse  to  partake  of  the  consecrated  food  ipraisd) 
when  offered  by  them.  They  observe  all  the  great 
Hindu  festivals,  and  pay  special  adoration  to  the 
ialagrdma,  or  ammonite,  which  represents  Vishnu. 
The  account  given  of  this  sect  by  Maclagan  {Punjab 
Census,  1891,  i  154)  is  not  more  favourable.  He 
describes  them  as  importunate  beggars  whose 
profligacy  is  notorious,  most  of  them  being  spend- 
thrifts who  have  lost  their  wealth  in  gambling, 
and  spend  their  lives  in  roving  mendicancy. 
NanakpanthI  is  a  term  of  less  definite  meaning, 
as  it  is  often  applied  to  Sikhs  in  general,  who  are 
all  followers  of  their  ^«r«,  Nanak(A.D.  1469-1538). 
They  have  some  connexion  with  Dacca,  which  is 


said  to  have  been  visited  by  Nanak  Shah  ;  bat 
their  dkhdra,  or  convent,  in  that  city  possesses  no 
endowment,  and  depends  largely  on  the  charity  of 
Armenian  or  Mnhammadan  residents  (Wise,  op. 
cit.  182  fi'.). 

Kabir  was  closely  connected  with  Nanak.  The 
chief  note  of  his  teaching  was  the  endeavour  to 
link  Hinduism  to  Islam.  'All  and  Rama,  he  said, 
are  only  different  names  for  the  same  god.  His 
teaching  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  adherents 
in  Western  Bengal  and  the  United  Provinces. 
Differences  in  rank  and  reUgion  are  all,  he  taught, 
but  mdyd,  or  illusion.  Emancipation  and  peace 
are  to  be  gained  only  by  recoCTiizing  the  Divine 
Spirit  under  these  manifold  iCusions.  The  way 
to  union  with  the  Divine  is  not  by  means  of 
formula  or  sacrifice,  but  by  fervent  faith  (bheJUi) 
and  meditation  on  the  Godhead.  The  use  of 
spirituous  liquor  and  the  worship  of  idols  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  founder  of  the  sect ;  but,  as  often 
happens,  in  process  of  time  practice  lags  behind 
precept,  and  the  successors  of  the  teacher  fail  to 
maintain  the  ideal  which  he  set  before  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  Kabirpanthis  it  is  said  that  there 
is  now  a  tendency  to  revert  to  idolatry,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  pretend  to  maintain  the  teach- 
ing of  Kabir. 

37.  Deistic  sects. — (a)  The  Brahmo  Sam&j. — Of 
the  Hindu  deistic  sects  the  best  known  is  the 
Brahmo  Samaj,  though  its  numbers  are  small,  and 
show  no  tendency  to  rapid  increase.  In  Bengal 
it  is  divided  into  three  sections :  the  5di,  or 
'  original ' ;  the  Nababidhan,  or  '  new  dispensa- 
tion j  and  the  Sadharan,  or  'common.'  All  alike 
believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  direct  communion  with  God  in 
spirit  without  the  intervention  of  any  mediator. 

*  The  differences  which  exist  are  ritualistic  and  social  rather 
than  relignous.  The  Adi  Samaj,  or  oldest  section,  is  also  the 
most  conservative.  While  discarding  all  idolatrous  forms,  it 
follows  as  closely  as  possible  the  rites  of  Hinduism,  and  draws 
its  inspiration  solely  from  the  religious  books  of  the  Hindus, 
especially  the  Upanishads,  and  not  from  the  Bible  or  Qur'an. 
It  has  only  once  allowed  a  non-Brahman  to  officiate  is  its 
minister.  Inter-caste  marriages  are  not  allowed,  and  a  con- 
siderable agitation  was  raised  when  one  of  its  Brahman  mem- 
bers recenUy  married  the  daughter  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kdch 
Bihar.  In  other  respects  the  restrictions  of  the  caste  system 
sit  lightly  on  the  members  of  the  Samaj,  but  they  are  par- 
ticular to  style  themselves  Hindus,  and  before  the  Census  of 
1S9I  they  submitted  a  memorial  intimating  their  desire  to  t>a 
entered  as  Theistic  Hindus,  and  not  as  Br^mos '  (Gait,  op.  eit. 
i.  169). 

The  second  section,  known  as  the  Nababidhan 
Samaj,  or  Church  of  the  New  Dispensation,  was 
founded  by  the  well-known  Keshab  Chandra  Sen. 
It  is  more  eclectic  than  the  Adi  Samaj  in  its  ten- 
dencies, and  has  assimilated  wh.it  it  considers  ri"ht 
not  only  in  the  sacred  books  of  Hinduism,  but  silso 
in  the  religious  teaching  of  Christianity,  Buddhism, 
and  Islam. 

The  most  advanced  of  these  Churches  is  the 
Sadharan,  or  'common'  Samaj.  It  rejects  all  the 
essentials  of  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  Hindu- 
ism ;  disapproves  of  ritual  and  set  forms  of  wor- 
ship ;  absolutely  rejects  caste  ;  disapproves  of  the 
custom  of  secluding  women,  gives  them  a  liberal 
education,  and  allows  them  equal  voice  in  Church 
government.  It  freely  permits  marriage  between 
persons  of  different  castes. 

'  They  are  thus,'  as  Gait  remarks,  *  gradually  becoming  a  separ- 
ate caste, recruited  from  a  variety  of  different  sources,  but  mainly 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Hrahmans,  Baidyas,  and  Eayasths.  .  .  . 
Most  Indian  gentlemen  who  have  received  an  European  educa- 
tion join  this  community,  not  so  much  perhaps  on  account  of 
religious  connction  asbecause  of  the  freedom  which  it  allows  to 
them  from  the  irksome  trammels  of  caste  and  from  the  neces- 
sity of  undergoing  a  ceremony  of  purification  '  (op.  eii.  i.  159  f-X 

(d)  The  Sivandrdyanis. — The  ^ivanarayani  or 
Srinarayani  b  an  interesting  sect,  founded  about 
two  centuries  ago  by  a  Rajput  named  Siva  Narayan 
from  Ghazipur  in  the  United  Provinces.  It  was 
first  described  by  Buchanan  in  Patna  and  Bhagal- 
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pnr  (op.  cit.  1.  214,  ii.  1.S7),  who  notices  its  adher- 
■nts  under  the  nMiie  of  Santa,  or  'pious.' 

'They  believe  in  one  formless  (nirfifcdr)  God,  forbid  idolatry, 
ftad  venerate  their  ori^nal  Guru,  whom  they  regard  as  an 
Incarnation  of  the  Almighty.  The  eating  of  flesh  and  drinking 
of  wine  were  forbidden  by  the  founder  of  the  sect,  but  this  rule 
haa  now  been  rela.xed.  Mantras  ['  spells  *]  were  composed  by 
the  founder,  to  be  uttered  from  time  to  time  during  the  day, 
t.g.  when  l»thing.  The  sacred  book  of  the  sect  is  known  as  the 
Sabda-Sant  or  Ottru  Granth,  It  contains  moral  precepts,  and 
declares  that  salvation  is  to  be  attained  only  by  unswerving 
faith  in  God,  control  over  the  passions,  and  implicit  obedience 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Guru.  The  Guru  is  said  to  be  held  in 
•uch  respect  that  all  his  leavings  are  most  scrupulously  partaken 
of  by  his  disciples.  Their  preat  annual  festival  is  on  the  fifth 
night  after  the  new  moon  of  Magh  [January-February],  when 
they  assemble  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  fraternity,  and  sing 
Bongs  and  read  extracts  from  the  Guru  Granth.  When  a  uian 
wishi'S  to  become  a  Sco  Narayayi,  he  selects  one  of  the  sect, 
belonf^ing  to  a  caste  not  inferior  to  his  own,  who  imparts  to  him 
the  mantra  ('formula']  of  initiation.  He  is  then  enjoined  to 
have  faith  in  God  {Bhagab'ui)  and  the  original  Guru,  and  is 
given  a  certificate  of  admission.  This  is  done  in  the  presence 
of  several  members  of  the  sect,  whose  names  and  addresses  are 
noted  in  the  certificate.  All  castes  are  admitted,  but  most  of 
the  disciples  come  from  the  lower  grades  of  society,  such  as  the 
Tatwa,  Chamar,  and  Dosadh  castes.  The  cult  was  formerly 
more  popular  than  it  is  now,  and  higher  castes  are  said  to  have 
supplied  it  with  recruits.  The  Seo  Narayanis  bury  their  dead, 
and  one  of  the  great  inducements  to  join  the  fraternity  is  said  to 
be  the  knowledge  that  they  will  give  a  decent  burial  to  their 
comrades  when  they  die,  and  will  not  allow  their  bodies  to  be 
touched  by  sweepers.  Their  funeral  processions  are  conducted 
with  some  pomp,  and  are  accontpanied  by  songs  and  mu.sic. 
The  ordinary  caste  restrictions  are  observed,  save  only  in  the 
case  of  the  extremists  who  adopt  an  ascetic  life*  (Gait,  op.  cit. 
I  185;  cf.  Crooke,  Tribe)  and  Castes,  ii.  ISS  tt.). 

This  sect  is  only  one  of  many  which  have  recently 
gro^vn  up  in  Nortliern  India,  founded  on  a  revolt 
against  idolatry,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Br.nh- 
manical  Older.  They  have  adopted  many  of  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  Vai.-^liiiava  communities. 
Movements  of  thi.s  ^nd  in  India  tend  to  do,[;ener- 
ate,  and  once  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  the 
founder  haa  ceased  to  inspire  later  generations  of 
disciples,  the  new  community,  having  shaken  itself 
free  from  the  restrictions  of  caste  and  the  control 
of  the  tribal  council,  often  surrenders  itself  to 
licence.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  this  sect  at 
Dacca,  where  the  meetings,  which  occupied  several 
nights  in  succession,  degenerated  into  drunken 
orgies. 

'The  lower  Hindu  castes,  ever  willing  to  repudiate  Brah- 
manical  interference,  and  assert  spiritual  independence,  have 
always  been  notorious  for  profligacy  and  intemperate  habits. 
Intoxication  is  with  them  an  irresistible  passion,  and  no  threats 
or  corrections  have  the  slightest  effect  in  weaning  them  from 
the  vice.  Faithful  servants,  kind  parents,  and  affectionate 
husbands,  they  have  no  conception  of  a  moral  religion  ;  and 
their  untutored  minds  can  neither  understand  nor  comply  with 
a  faith  inculcating  morality  and  the  niortificatioa  of  all  worldly 
lusts  and  passions'  (Wise,  op.  cit.  181).* 

38.  The  Parichpiriyas. — The  important  sect  of 
the  Panchpiriyas  or  I'aclipiriyas  forms  the  subject 
of  a  special  article  (wh.  see). 

39.  Muharamadans. — The  map  prepared  by  Gait 
(ofl.  cit.  i.  15())  clearly  shows  the  distribution  of 
Muhammadans  in  the  Province.  Prior  to  the 
Census  of  187'2  it  was  generally  believed  that  they 
were  most  numerous  in  liihar.  That  Census  e.-<tab- 
lished,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  chief  seat  of 
MusalmSn  influence  was  in  Eastern  Bengal  and 
to  the  north,  where  respectively  two-thirds  and 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  people  were  found  to  be 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  North  Bihar  less  than  a  sixth,  mid  in  South 
Bihar  less  than  a  tenth,  of  the  pomilation  accept 
his  authority.  Orissa,  the  mo.st  ba<d<ward  division, 
except  the  hill  districts,  and  the  most  con.scrvalive 
in  matters  of  religion,  is  the  region  where  the 
Muhammadan  element  is  weakest.  The  area  of 
Musalman  predominance  consists  of  a  compact 
territory  lying  north  of  Calcutta  and  stretcliing 
westward  from  the  frontier  of  Assam,  including 
the  Districts  of  Mymensingh,  I'abna,  Bogra,  and 

•  For  the  Sivan&r&yavis  see  also  Risley  (07?.  cit.  i.  178,  U.  334). 
The  ritual  code  of  the  sect  is  described  and  some  of  the  song^ 
quoted  in  yorth  Indian  Notes  and  catteries,  v.  68  f. 
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Rfijshahi,  and  a  second  tract  lying  south  and  west 
of  thi.s  and  east  of  Calcutta,  including  the  Districts 
of  Nonkhali,  Chittagong,  and  Backergunge.  In 
these  two  regions  the  proportion  of  Muharamadans 
to  the  total  population  ranges  from  82  per  cent  in 
Bogra  to  71  per  cent  in  Chittagong. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
followers  of  Islam  in  Bengal,  and  particularly  in 
its  eastern  region,  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  in 
the  recent  religious  history  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
The  following  table  shows  in  a  compact  form  the 
relative  positions  of  Hinduism  and  Islam  during 
the  period  for  which  fairly  trustworthy  statistics 
of  religious  belief  become  available  : 


Year  of 
Census. 

Hindui. 

Per  cent 
of  Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

Per  cent 
of  ToUl 
Popula- 
tion. 

1872 
1881 
1891 
1901 

89,998,675 

4.'),452,806 
47,S-il.46S 
4U,GS7,362 

63-76 

65-36 
64-07 
63-30 

19,569,252 

21,7114,724 
23,6.i.S.:i47 
26,495,416 

n-19 

81-21 
81-70 
32-48 

It  is  obvious  from  these  fisures  that,  while  during 
the  period  of  thirty  j'ears  the  proportion  of  Hindus 
in  the  total  population  has  slightly  decreased,  the 
increase  of  Muhammadans  has  been  steady  and 
considerable. 

The  second  remarkable  fact  in  connexion  with 
the  spread  of  Islam  is  that  it  has  occurred  not  in 
those  parts  of  the  Province  which  were  centres  of 
Musalm.Tn  influence  and  where  their  great  cities 
were  established.  Dacca,  for  instance,  for  long  the 
seat  of  Musalman  government  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
thougli  it  contains  62  per  cent  of  Muhammadans, 
presents  an  average  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
rural  districts  in  its  vicinity.  Malda,  which  con- 
tained the  great  capital  city  of  Gaur,  and  Mur- 
shidabad,  an  important  .seat  of  government,  show 
no  startling  increa.se  of  Musalmans ;  Bihar,  Bhagal- 
pur,  and  Monghyr  were  imjiortant  Muhammadan 
cities  ;  but  in  spite  of  tliis  the  Musalni.ans  furnish 
barely  one-tenth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
districts  in  w-liieli  they  are  situated.  The  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  that  the 
increase  of  Islam  was  largely  due  to  causes  in- 
dejieiident  of  the  action  of  the  native  govern- 
ment. 

40.  Origin  of  the  present  Muhammadan  popula- 
tion.—It  was,  of  course,  ultimately  due  to  the 
occujiation  of  the  Province  by  the  Muhammadans 
that  their  faith  began  to  spread  among  the  Hindus 
and  Animists  whom  they  found  in  occupation  of 
the  country.  The  rule  of  the  Muhammadan 
government  lasted  from  the  invasion  of  liaklitiyar 
Khilji  in  A.D.  1'203  until  the  British  aci]uired  the 
Divaui,  or  contnd  of  the  revefuie  administration, 
in  17(i.T — a  period  of  more  than  five  and  a  half 
centuries.  During  this  time  the  ruling  power 
occu]iicd  the  covintry  with  a  foreign  armv,  and 
many  soldiers  after  retirement  from  the  service 
remained  as  colonists.  Grants  of  land  were  made 
to  grandees  and  ollicera  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  to 
men  of  learning  and  piety  whom  the  government 
encouraged  to  take  n[)  their  permanent  residence 
in  tlie  land.  Bengal  also  became  a  place  of  reftige 
for  many  families  driven  from  Nortli-Western  India 
by  war  and  revolution.  On  these  grounds  variouj 
recent  Musalm:^n  writers,  in  their  desire  to  enhance 
the  .social  position  of  their  co-religionists,  have 
endeavoiireii  to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  main 
of  foreign  extraction.  This  question  has  been 
exnniiued  at  length  by  (Jait  (op.  cit.  i.  165 II'.). 
Wliile  not  denying  that  there  are  certain  aristo- 
cratic families,  likcthatof  the  Naw-ab  of  Murshid- 
abad,  who,   originally   of    foreign   descent,   have 
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preserved  the  purity  of  their  blood  by  refraining 
from  intermarriage  with  persons  of  more  doubtftu 
ancestry,  and  also  that  many  families  of  foreign 
origin  hare,  owing  to  the  rules  of  the  Muhammadan 
law  of  inheritance,  gradually  lost  their  estates 
and  become  merged  in  the  general  mass  of  the 
population,  he  regards  it  as  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  or  even  a  great  majority  oi  the 
Musalman  population  can  be  the  descendants  of 
immigrants  from  North-Westem  India.  Such  a 
theory  does  not  account  for  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  the  Musalman  population.  If  they  were 
really  descendants  of  foreign  immigrants,  they 
would  now  be  found  in  occupation  of  the  more 
healthy  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
capitals,  not  in  the  rice-swamps  of  Noakhali,  Bogra, 
and  Backergunge.  Anthropometry,  again,  so  far 
as  statistics  are  available,  shows  tnat  the  foreign 
element  among  the  Muhammadans  of  Eastern 
Bengal  is  inconsiderable,  and  that  physically  they 
are  akin  to  the  aboriginal  or  non-Arj'an  races 
whom  the  first  Musalman  invaders  found  in  occu- 
pation. On  the  whole,  Gait  (op.  cit.  i.  169)  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  foreign  element  in 
the  Muhammadan  population  cannot  exceed  four 
millions,  or  one-sixtn  of  the  total  number  of  those 
professing  the  faith  of  Islam. 

41.  Causes  of  the  spread  of  Islam. — (a)  Con- 
versions.— When  we  come  to  consider  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  spread  of  Islam,  we  find  that 
■whUe  the  Mughals  were  generally  tolerant  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  Afghans  who  preceded 
them  were  often  fanatical ;  local  traditions,  sup- 
plemented by  the  scanty  historical  evidence  of  the 
character  of  their  rule,  describe  numerous  cases 
of  forcible  conversions  of  Hindus  and  Animists, 
while  the  ranks  of  the  true  believers  were  recruited 
by  slaves  and  criminals  who  on  conversion  were 
pardoned. 


'  In  spite,  howerer,  o(  the  (act  that  cases  of  forcible  conversion 
were  by  no  means  rare,  it  seems  probable  that  ven'  many  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Bengal  Muhammadans  voluntarily  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  Islam.  The  advantages  which  that  religion  offered 
to  persons  held  in  low  esteem  by  the  Hindus  have  already  been 
pointed  out,  and  under  Muslim  rule  there  was  no  lack  of  pious 
Pirs  and  Faliirs  (holy  men  and  religious  mendicants)  who  de- 
voted their  lives  to  gaining  converts  to  the  faith.  There  were 
special  reasons  which,  during  the  early  years  of  the  Muhammadan 
supremacy,  made  conversion  comparatively  easy.  Although  the 
days  when  Buddhism  was  a  glowing  faith  had  long  since  passed, 
the  people  of  Bengal  were  still  to  a  great  extent  Buddhistic,  and 
when  Bakhtiyar  Khilji  conquered  Bihar  and  massacred  the 
Buddhist  monks  assembled  at  Odantapuri,  the  conunon  people, 
who  were  already  lukewarm,  deprived  of  their  priests  and 
teachers,  were  easily  attracted  from  their  old  form  of  belief, 
some  to  Hinduism  and  others  to  the  creed  of  Muhammad.  The 
higher  castes  probably  found  their  way  back  to  Hinduism,  while 
the  non-Aryan  tribes,  who  had,  in  all  probability,  never  been 
Hindus,  preferred  the  greater  attractions  of  Islam  (Qait,  op,  eit. 
Lin). 

(6)  Physical  causes  of  the  increase  of  Muham- 
madanism. — The  faith  thus  started  progressed 
rapidly,  owing  to  causes  which  were  not  so 
much  moral  or  religious  as  physical,  and  due 
to  the  environment  of  the  people.  These  have 
been  carefully  examined  by  O'DonneU  and  Gait 
{Census  Report,  1891,  i.  146  f.;  1901,  i.  172).  It 
has  been  established  from  these  investigations  that 
the  main  explanation  of  the  spread  of  Islam  in 
Eastern  Bengal  must  be  the  greater  fecundity  of 
its  adherents.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  amon>j 
Muhammadans  a  much  larger  number  of  potential 
mothers  than  among  Hindus.  WhUe  the  higher 
caste  Hindus  throughout  the  Province,  and  in 
Bengal  proper  many  of  the  castes  of  less  import- 
ance, rigorously  prohibit  widow-remarriage,  the 
Muliammadan  widow  usually  finds  a  second 
husband.  Statistics  show  that  of  ever3-  100  Hindu 
women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  40  more  than  16 
are  widows  prohibited  to  re-marry ;  among  Muham- 
madans the  percentage  is  only  12.  O'DonneU, 
again,  remarks  that  iil-assortea  marriages  are  far 


more  common  among  Hindus— men  well  advanced 
in  years  being  united  to  girl  wives,  who  in  the 
natural  course  of  liumau  life  are  left  \vidows, 
debarred  from  further  maternity,  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age.  On  the  other  hand,  Musalmans, 
particularly  in  Eastern  Bengal,  are  polygamists 
whenever  they  have  the  means  to  support  a  second 
wife,  generally  a  widow,  'married  as  often  as  a  con- 
venient unpaid  domestic  drudge  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  she  usually  bears  her  master.'  Lastly, 
in  Eastern  Bengal  the  Musalman  is  generally  more 
prosperous  and  better  fed  than  the  Hindu  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province.  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  head- 
quarters of  Hinduism,  are  fully  developed,  con- 
gested regions,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  live  in  a  condition  of  permanent  depression. 
Eastern  Bengal,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  land  of 
promise,  enriched  by  a  large  trade  in  rice  andjute. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  enterprise  of  the  Hindu 
wedded  to  his  hamlet  and  his  local  gods  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  bring  its  fertile  alluvial  soil 
under  the  plough.  But  the  Muliammadan  has  no 
prejudice  against  leaving  his  birthplace,  and  gladly 
migrates  in  search  of  remunerative  work.  While 
the  Hindu  is  very  often  a  vegetarian,  and,  if  he 
eats  meat,  does  so  only  when  he  makes  a  sacrifice, 
the  Musalman  with  his  more  varied  and  nutritious 
dietary  is  more  vigorous  and  fertile.  The  condi- 
tions thus  described  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact  that,  while  Hinduism  barely  holds  its  ground, 
Islam  prospers  and  increases  the  number  of  its 
adherents. 

42.  Characteristics  of  Muhammadanism  in 
Beneal. — Islam  throughout  Northern  India  falls 
far  snort  of  the  standard  of  faith  laid  down  by  the 
Prophet  and  his  immediate  successors.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  this  degeneration  is  specially 
apparent  in  Eastern  Bengal,  where  its  followers 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  recruited  from  an 
Animistic  population.  Thus,  the  Paiichpiriya  sect 
(wh.  see)  shows  obvious  signs  of  the  fusion  of 
Musalman  traditions  with  Aiimistic  beliefs.  The 
Wahhabi  movement  (see  below,  §  43)  has  in  some 
measure  checked  the  corruption  of  the  faith,  but 
before  the  recent  crusade  against  idolatry  it  was 
common  for  low-class  Muhammadans  to  jom  in  the 
Durga  Puja  and  other  Hindu  festivals. 

'  Although,'  wTites  Gait  (op.  cit.  i.  176), '  they  have  been  purged 
of  many  superstitions,  many  still  remain.  In  particular,  they 
are  ver>'  careful  about  omens  and  auspicious  days.  Dates  for 
weddings  are  often  fixed  after  consulting  a  Hindu  astrologer ; 
bamboos  are  not  cut,  nor  the  building  of  new  houses  com- 
menced, on  certain  days  of  the  week,  and  journeys  are  often 
undertalten  only  after  referring  to  the  Hindu  almanac  to  see  if 
the  proposed  day  is  auspicious.  When  disease  is  prevalent,  Sitala 
and  Rakshya  Kali  (see  above,  §  13)  are  worshipped.  Dharmaraj, 
Manasa,  and  Bishahri  (see  above,  §  30)  are  also  venerated  by 
many  ignorant  Muhammadans,  who  make  over  goat«  to  Hindus 
in  order  that  they  may  perform  the  sacrifice  on  their  account. 
Sas^hi  is  worshipped  when  a  child  is  bom.  Even  now  in  some 
parts  of  Bengal  they  observe  the  Durga  Puja,  and  buy  new 
clothes  for  the  festival  like  the  Hindus.  In  Bih&r  they  join  in 
the  worship  of  the  Sun,  and  when  a  child  is  bom  they  Ught  a 
fire  and  place  cactus  and  a  sword  at  the  door  to  prevent  the 
demon  Jawan  from  entering  and  killing  the  infant.  At  marriage 
the  bridegroom  often  follows  the  Hindupractice  of  smearing  the 
bride's  forehead  with  vermilion  or  sandal-wood  paste.  In  the 
Sonthal  Parganas  Muhammadans  are  often  seen  to  carry  ncred 
water  to  the  shrine  of  Baidyauath,  and,  as  they  may  not  enter 
the  shrine,  pour  it  as  a  libation  on  the  outside  verandah.  Offer- 
ings are  made  to  the  Gramy.^-devata  (see  above,  §  15)  before 
sowing  or  transplanting  rice  seedlings,  and  exorcism  is  resorted 
to  in  case  of  sickness.  Ghosts  are  propitiated  by  offerings  of 
black  fowls  and  pigeons  before  a  figure  drawn  in  vermilion  on  a 
plantain  leaf.  These  practices  are  gradually  disappearing,  but 
they  die  hard,  and  amulets  containing  a  text  from  the  Qur'an 
are  commonly  worn,  even  by  the  Mullahs  who  inveigh  against 
these  survivals  of  Hindu  beliefs '  (Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  176). 

As  is  the  case  throughout  Northern  India,  cus- 
toms like  these  are  practised  especially  by  women, 
who  are  much  more  conservative  in  their  religious 
beliefs. 

Worship  of  pirs  and  deified  men. — In  the  same 
category  of  corruptions  of  the  primitive  faith  mav 
be  placed  the  adoration  of  pirs,  or  saints,  and  other 
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deified  men,  a  practice  for  which  no  authority  can 
be  found  in  the  Qur'an  or  in  the  older  commentaries 
on  it.  Thepir  after  death  is  supposed  to  be  present 
in  spirit,  and  to  ofier  daily  prayers  of  propitiation 
at  Mecca  or  Medina.  Hence  a  dargah,  or  tomb, 
covers  his  ashes  and  becomes  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
to  which  people  resort  for  the  cure  of  disease,  or  tlie 
exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  to  obtain  the  fultilmeut  of 
some  cherished  wish,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  child, 
or  success  in  pending  litigation.  Gait  (op.  cit.  i. 
177)  and  Wise  (op.  cit.  10  li.)  have  given  full  cata- 
logues of  the  more  famous  saints  (see  SAINTS, 
[Hindu]).  The  educated  Musalman  denies  that 
he  worships  the  pir,  he  merely  prays  that  he 
will  intercede  for  him  with  the  Almighty ;  '  but 
amongst  the  lower  classes  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
this  distinction  is  clearly  recognized,  even  if  it 
actually  exists.' 

43.  Sects  of  Islam. — The  familiar  division  of 
Munammadans  into  the  two  sects  of  Sunni  and 
Shi'a  is  of  less  importance  in  Bengal  than  that 
which  classes  them  as  '  reformed  '  or  '  unreformed.' 
The  former  is  the  title  applied  to  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Wahhabi  sect  (wh.  see).  The 
sectarian  movement  in  Islam  usually  follows  one 
of  two  lines :  it  is  either  puritanical  or  pietistic. 
The  Wahhabi  sect  is  an  example  of  the  former, 
Safiism  of  the  latter.  The  Wahhabi  movement 
was  started  in  India  by  Saiyid  Ahmad  Shah,  of 
Rae  Bareli  in  Oudh,  who  in  1826  proclaimed  a 
holy  war  (jih&d)  against  the  Sikhs.  He  and  his 
followers  finally  made  Patna  their  headquarters, 
whence  a  propaganda  was  spread  through  Northern 
India.  The  principles  of  the  sect,  as  announced 
by  another  Bengal  teacher,  Hajl  Shariatu'llah  of 
laridpur,  prohibited  all  association  with  Hindu 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  preparation  of  models 
(ta'ziya)  of  the  martyrs  ^Jasan  and  Husain  (see 
Pelly,  Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  and  Htisain),  and 
the  offering  of  prayers  to  saints  or  martyrs.  He 
also  announced  the  principle  which  brought  the 
sect  under  the  notice  of  the  Indian  Government, 
that  India  was  a  'land  of  warfare'  (ddru'l-harb), 
where  the  obsen-ance  of  the  Friday  service  is  un- 
lawful and  resistance  to  the  infidel  a  religious  duty. 
These  principles  were  to  some  extent  modified  by 
another  teacher,  Maulana  Karamat '  Ali  of  Jaunpur, 
who  made  two  important  alterations  in  the  tenets 
of  the  sect.  First,  he  declined  to  reject  altogether, 
as  other  teachers  had  done,  the  authority  of  the 
glosses  on  the  Ifadith,  or  traditions,  which  were 
assumed  to  represent  the  teaching  of  the  Prophet ; 
secondly,  he  withdrew  the  doctrine  that  India 
waa  daru'l-harb,  and  thus  removed  the  chief  cause 
■which  brought  the  sect  into  collision  with  the 
British  Government.  These  two  sects  of  reformers 
are  kno\vn  collectively  as  Faradi  (Arab,  farida, 
pi.  farOCid,  '  the  obligatory  ordinances  of  law  and 
religion,'  those  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
established  by  God  Himself,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  are  founded  on  the  precept  or  practice 
of  the  Prophet,  and  culled  s^tnna).  Other  titles 
used  are  Namaz-i-hafid,  'those  who  know  the 
prayers  by  rote';  Share',  'followers  of  the  shar', 
or  divine  way  of  religion,'  as  opposed  to  the  Sabiqi, 
'  those  who  follow  the  old  rule,'  '  the  conservative 
party.'  The  distinctive  name  of  the  followers  of 
Karamat  'Ali  and  his  successors  is  Ta'aiyuni, 
'  those  who  appoint,'  from  their  practice  of  appoint- 
ing as  their  leader  a  member  of  their  own  body, 
who  decides  religious  questions,  and  takes  the 
place  of  a  qddi,  thereby  making  the  practice  of 
Friday  prayer  lawful  for  true  believers.  The 
followers  of  Dudhu  Miyan  are  known  as  Wahhabi, 
from  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Muhammad  ibn 
Abdu'l-Wahhab ;  but  this  name  is  now  held  in 
bad  odour,  and  they  prefer  to  be  called  Mnham- 


raadi,  'followers  of  the  Prophet';  Ahl-i-tadith, 
'persons  of  the  tradition';  or  Rafi'yadain,  the 
1,1st  with  reference  to  their  custom  of  raising 
their  hands  to  their  ears  when  praying,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  practice  of  the  Sunnis,  who  fold  theii 
arms  in  front,  and  of  the  Shi'as,  who  allow  them 
to  hang  by  their  sides.  Other  titles  for  them 
are  Amini,  because  they  pronounce  the  'Amen' 
formula  in  a  loud  voice  ;  and  Lama?habi,  '  without 
doctrine,'  because  they  reject  all  doctrines  except 
those  contained  in  the  Qur'an. 

The  information  regarding  the  tendency  of  this 
reform  movement  in  Islam,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
the  scanty  facts  which  the  Government  has  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  official  publications,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  appreciate  fully  its  religious 
and  political  importance.  Risley  is  of  opinion  that 
'  at  the  present  day  the  fanatical  element  of  the 
Wahhabi  movement  seems  in  many  parts  to  have 
died  out ;  and  the  eti'orts  of  the  reformers  are 
directed  mainly  to  the  eradication  of  superstitious 
practices  not  sanctioned  by  the  Qur'an,  and  to  the 
inculcation  of  the  true  principles  of  the  religion' 
(Census  Report,  India,  1901,  i.  373).  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  the  principle 
upon  which  the  sect  largely  depends — that  India 
is  a  '  land  of  war ' — has  quite  disappeared  ;  and  a 
movement  which,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Wahhabi 
movement  in  Bihar,  draws  its  adherents  from  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  Muhara- 
madans,  must  always  be  regarded  with  watchful 
suspicion  by  the  ruling  power.* 

44.  Christianity. — The    following   figures    illus- 
trate the  remarkable  progress  of  Christianity  in 
the  Province  during  the  last  thirty  years  : 
'Year  of  Census.  Number  of  Christians. 

1872     ....        91,063 
1881     ....       128,134 
1891     ....       192,484 
1901     ....      278,366 
The  scope  for  missionary  effort  in  the  future  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  at  present  only  36 
in   10,000  of  the  total  population  belong  to  the 
Christian  faith.     Of  the  total  number  of  Christians 
enumerated  at  the  Census  of  1901,  27,489  (includ- 
ing  I08I   Armenians)   or  9'9  per  cent   belong  to 
European  races;  23,114  or  8'3  per  cent  are  Eur- 
asians; and  227,763  or  81 '8  per  cent  are  native 
converts. 

'  More  than  three-fifths  ot  the  European  Chriitung  belong 
to  the  Anglican  communion,  and  about  one-fifth  are  Roman 
Catholics.  According  to  the  returns,  the  Presbyterians  number 
less  than  one-tenth,  but  it  is  believed  that  tlie  real  number  ifl 
greater,  and  that  some  of  those  who  described  themselves  at 
belcinuing  to  the  Church  of  England  were  brought  up  as  Presby- 
terians. Of  the  Eurasians,  more  than  half  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  nearly  two-fifths  belong  to  the  Anglican  communion.  .  .  . 
The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  is  swollen  by  the  inclusion 
ot  2221  Feringis,  of  whom  all  but  194  belong  to  this  persuasion' 
(Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  161). 

These  Feringis  (Pers.  Faranal,  Firangi,  'Frank') 
are  a  degraded  mixed  race,  largely  found  in  the 
Backergunge  District. 

'In  the  southern  quarter  [of  the  Backer^an]  distriotl  there 
Btill  exist  seveml  original  Portuguese  coloniei,  of  probably  two 
centuries'  duration,  which  exhii)it  a  melancholy  example  10  what 
an  extreme  degree  it  is  possible  for  Europeans  to  degenerate. 
They  are  a  meagre,  puny,  imbecile  race,  blacker  than  the 
natives,  who  hold  them  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and  designate 
them  by  the  appellation  of  Caula  Ferenghiea  (Hind.  Beng.  ca/d, 
'black')  or  "black  Europeans'"  (Hamilton,  Description  0/ 
Uindoatan,  1820,  i.  133).  

•  This  account  of  the  Wabbiibi  movement  in  Bengal  la  lar^rely 
based  on  Gait's  sunnnary  (Vt'ivnis  li'-j'nrt.  1901,  i.  173  IT.),  whicli, 
again,  is  founded  on  Wise,  '  .Muhainmatians  of  Eastern  Bengal ' 
in  JJtASIle,  ISiH.  Also  see  his  account  in  JfoUg  on  the  Racex. 
Casten,  and  Tradff  of  K.  Bfnuat,  21  (t.  The  question  baa  been 
discussed  by  Hunter,  The  Indian  Mugalmam ;  are  they  borind 
in  conscience  to  rebel  t  and  the  reply  by  Saiyid  Ahma<l  Khan  ; 
IbbetJion,  I'unjab  Ethnography,  147  f.  ;  Maclagan,  CentrtK  Report 
Punjab,  1891,  1.  189  f.  For  the  Wahhiibis  of  Arabia  see  Pal- 
grave,  CcTitrat  and  Eastern  Arabia  ;  Ijuiy  Ann  Blunt,  Piinriui- 
age  to  Nejd  \  Badger,  Imavu  and  Styyidn  0/  'OmaR  ;  Bluti^. 
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In  recent  times  there  haa  been  little  improve- 
ment in  their  industrial,  social,  or  moriil  condi- 
tion (Beveridge,  The  District  of  Bakarganj,  1876, 
p.  110). 

(a)  Sectarial  divisions  of  Christians, — The  ignor- 
ance of  the  native  converts  and  the  inability  of  the 
Census  enumerators  to  understand  the  European 
names  of  the  various  denominations  of  Cliristians 
have  made  it  very  difficult  to  collect  information 
regarding  the  sectarial  divisions  of  the  native 
converts. 

'  So  far  as  the  returns  ^o.  about  two-flfths  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  nearly  one- 
third  are  Lutherans  ;  rather  more  than  a  seventh  belonjij  to  the 
Anjfhcan  communion,  ami  nearly  one-eleventh  are  I{j.i)ti8t8. 
The  other  denominations  combined  accoinit  for  only  al>out  one 
in  every  nineteen  native  Christians '  (Gait,  op,  cit.  i.  16il). 

(b)  Roman  Catholics. — The  total  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  has  increased  from  78,000  in  1891 
to  90,000  in  1901.  Their  chief  sphere  of  missionary 
work  is  in  the  Ranchi  District  of  Chot&  Nagimr, 
where  the  converts  exceed  54,000,  or  form  about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  number  in  the  Tronnce. 
Their  work  in  this  District  is  shared  among  the 
non-Aryan  Mundas  and  Oraons  by  Anglican  and 
Lutheran  missions.  Christianity  has  here  made 
more  rapid  strides  than  in  any  other  part  of  N.  India, 
with  the  result  that  the  total  number  of  Christians 
affiliated  to  the  three  missions  now  amounts  to 
124,958,  as  compared  ^\^th  36,'263  at  the  previous 
decennial  enumeration.  The  Roman  Catholirs  have 
also  important  communities  at  Dacca  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  Calcutta,  the  Twenty-four  Parganas, 
Nadiya,  and  Champaran. 

'Although  small  in  point  of  numbers,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  in  Champaran  has  an  interesting  history.  There  are 
two  main  centres,  at  Bettiah  and  Chuhri.  The  former  was 
established  about  1740  by  Father  Joseph  Mary,  an  Italian 
missionary  of  the  Capuchin  Order,  who  was  passing  near 
Bettiah  od  his  way  to  Nepal,  when  he  was  sunnnoned  by  Raja 
Dhruva  Shah  of  Bettiah  to  attend  his  daug-hter,  who  was  daiit:er- 
ously  ill.  He  succeeded  in  curing  her,  and  the  grateful  Kaja 
Invited  him  to  stay  at  Bettiah,  and  gave  him  a  house  and  ah<:iiit 
ninety  acres  of  land.  The  Chuhri  Mission  owes  its  origin  to 
■ome  missionaries  who  left  Italy  in  1707  for  Tibet.  Two  reachi  d 
Lhassa,  and  were  followed  by  others.  They  built  a  mission- 
house  and  chapel ;  but  as  soon  as  the  number  of  their  converts 
began  to  increase,  they  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Grand  Lama 
&nd  were  forced  to  leave.  They  then  settled  in  Nepal  (in  1713) 
and  established  mis-siona  at  Khatmandu,  Patan,  and  Bhatgaon. 
They  received  grants  of  land  from  the  Newar  king8,  and  pros- 
pered considerably  till  1769,  when  the  Newar  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  the  Gorkhas,  who  were  instigated  by  their  priests 
to  exterminate  the  Christians.  Being  warned  in  time,  the 
missionaries,  with  sixteen  families  of  their  converts,  (led  to 
Bettiah  and  were  given  a  small  land-grant  at  Chuhri.  Many  of 
the  present  Christians  in  Chuhri  are  the  descendar.ti  of  the 
original  fugitives  from  Nepal  and  still  speak  their  old  lannuaj^e, 
but  they  have  intermarried  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
native  Christians  of  Bettiah'  (Gait,  op.  dt.  i.  162;  for  these 
Nepal  Missions  see  Old  Held,  Sketches  from  Nepat,  i.  189  f.  ; 
Hamilton,  Account  of  the  Kingdom  o/  yepal,  1819,  p.  38). 

(c)  Lutherans.— -The  converts  of  the  Lutheran 
Mission  have  increased  from  23,000  in  1891  to 
rather  more  than  69.000  in  1901.  Their  operations 
extend  to  the  non-Aryan  tribes  of  Cliota  Naj^pur, 
in  Kanchi,  the  Santal  Parganas,  SinghbhQm,  and 
Manbhum.  The  Ranchi  Mission,  known  as  that  of 
Gossner,  was  founded  by  six  German  missionaries 
in  1846  ;  but  twenty-three  years  later  an  un- 
fortunate disagreement  occurred,  and  the  Mission 
was  split  into  two  sections,  one  enrolling  itself 
under  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  other  retaining  the  name  of 
Gossner's  Mission. 

'The  progress  made  during  the  decade  in  the  Rinchi  District 
baa  been  phtnomenal.  Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  converts 
was  less  than  lU.iKio,  and  it  is  now  three  times  as  great.    Some 

Sears  ago  the  Mun'Jas  were  greatly  agitated  by  disputes  with 
leir  landlords ;  their  cause  was  espoused  by  the  missionaries, 
and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  political  reasons  may  have 
artiflcialty  augmented  tlie  nunther  of  professed  Christians. 
Unlike  the  Himlns,  the  Mundas  receive  apostates  from  Chris- 
tianity back  into  their  community,  and  it  is  said  that  cases  of 
backsliding  are  by  no  means  rare.  We  must,  therefore,  wait 
for  the  next  Census  before  we  can  pronounce  how  far  the 
wonderful  progress  made  in  the  post  decade  is  genuine  and 
permanent  "^ (Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  iCaf.). 


On  tlie  other  hand,  Bradley-Birt,  writing  of  the 
Mission  to  the  Hos  of  Singhbbum,  remarks  that 
the  barrier  of  exclusiveuess  which  the  race  haa 
always  maintained  affects  the  Christian  missions 
established  in  the  District. 

'Though  without  the  caste  prejudices  of  the  Hindus,  they 
have  no  mercy  on  any  one  who  disobeys  the  traditions  of  their 
race.  No  Ho  would  ta,ke  water  or  food  from  one  of  another 
race ;  and  as  sucli  a  Christian  is  practically  considered,  being 
outside  the  pale  oi  ilie  Ho  community,  and  tioL  participating  in 
the  rites  and  festivals  of  his  family.  Converts  thus  fare  badly 
among  the  Hos,  and  few  adults  have  broken  through  the  rigid 
customs  of  a  lifetime  and  embraced  Christianity.  It  is  to  tbs 
children  that  the  mi!>sioMarie8  chiefly  turn  their  attention' 
(Bradley-Birt,  Chota  .Sagpore,  104). 

The  same  writer,  when  treating  of  the  Santals 
and  Pabarias,  remarks  that  it  is  only  among 
people  who  have  not  yet  come  under  the  spell  of 
Hinduism  that  missionary  efforts  have  met  with 
success. 

*  But  hopeful  as  is  the  progress  of  Christianity  among'  them, 
it  has  exercised  as  yet  no  influence  beyond  a  cert-ain  radius  from 
the  Mission  Stations,  and  it  is  even  now  of  too  recent  a  growth 
in  their  midst  to  influence  whole  races,  as  Hintiuisra  has  done, 
and  is  still  doing,  to  eniliruce  its  tenets  and  bfliefs.  Everything 
to-day  points  to  Ilinduisni — even  the  Hinduism  that  has  lost  its 
first  faith  and  is  fighting  its  own  battle  of  doubt  and  scepticism 
^as  the  absorbing  force  of  the  future  among  the  atwrigines  of 
Bengal '  (S^ori/o/a;i  Indian  Upland,  20  (.). 

On  this  question  the  views  of  Dalton,  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  these  races,  deserve  quota- 
tion. 

*  If  we  analyze  the  views  of  most  of  the  Oraon  converta  to 

Christianity,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  able  to  discern  the  influence 

of  their  pagan  doctrines  and  superstitions  in  the  motives  which 
first  led  them  to  become  catechumens.  The  Supreme  Being 
who  does  not  protect  them  from  the  spite  of  malevolent  spirits 
has,  they  are  assured,  the  Christians  under  His  special  care. 
They  consider  that,  in  consequence  of  this  guardianship,  the 
witches  and  bhuts  have  no  power  over  Christians,  and  it  is 
therefore  good  for  them  to  join  that  body.  They  are  taught 
that  for  the  .salvation  of  Christians  one  great  sacriflce  has  been 
made,  and  Ihev  see  that  those  who  are  bai»tized  do  not  in  fact 
reduce  their  live-stot-k  topro]iitiate  the  evil  spirits.  They  grasp 
at  this  notion,  and  long  afterwards,  when  they  understand  it 
better,  the  atonement,  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  is  the  doctrine  on  which  their  simple  minds 
most  dwell  ■  (Dalton,  op.  cit.  257). 

(d)  Baptist  and  other  Missions. — Farther  east 
the  Baptist  Mission  is  at  work  in  the  swamps  of 
Backergunge  and  Faridpur,  where  from  the  menial 
castes  of  Chaiidals  and  Namasudras  they  have 
made  19,000  converts.  The  only  other  important 
Mission  is  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is 
enga<^'ed  in  parts  of  the  Darjiling  and  Jalpaigurl 
Districts.  The  total  number  of  their  converts  is 
about  2000. 

(e)  Classes  among  whom  Christianity  progresses. 
— The  classes  most  receptive  of  Christianity  are 
those  outside  the  H  indu  system,  as  in  Chota  Nagpur 
and  the  depressed  communities  of  Backergunge  and 
Faridpur.  It  is  thus  summed  up  by  Gait  {op.  cit, 
i.  164) : 

*  The  influence  of  Christian  teaching  is  no  doubt  far-reaching, 
and  there  are  many  whose  acts  and  opinions  have  been  greatly 
nioditipd  thereby,  but  amongst  the  higher  castes  the  number 
who  at  the  present  time  are  moved  to  make  a  public  profession 
of  their  faitli  in  Christ  is  very  small.  At  one  time  there  seemed 
a  prospect  of  numerous  con\  trts  being  gained  from  the  ranks  of 
the  educated  Hindus,  but  the  efforts  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen 
and  other  eloquent  Brahmo  preachers  turned  their  thought! 
and  aspirations  into  another  cliannel.' 

LiTERATURK.— The  bcst  recent  authorities  are  the  lost  three 
Census  Reports— by  J.  A.  Bourdillon,  1881  ;  C.  J.  O'Donnell, 
1891  ;  E.  A,  Gait,  1901,  the  last  being  the  most  complete  and 
valuable.  To  it  this  article  is  very  largely  indebted.  Among^ 
the  older  authorities  may  be  named :  Ward,  A  Vi^w  of  the 
History,  Literature,  and  Mythoh<iy  of  the  Hindoos'^,  1816; 
Francis  Buchanan,  afterwards  Hamilton,  The  flistory.  An- 
tiquities, Topography,  and  Stati.'ifics  uf  Eastern  India,  edited  in 
ISMS  from  the  author's  MSS  hy  Montgomery  Martin,  who  doee 
not  name  the  original  author  on  bis  title-page;  J.  Campbell, 
A  Pernimal  .Yarra^Cc  of  Thirteen  Vears'  Service  among  the 
Wild  TriUs  of  Kondistan.  for  the  Suppression  of  litnnan 
Sacrifice,  1864  ;  S.  C.  Macpherson,  Memorials  of  Service  in 
India,  ISas ;  E.  G.  Man.  Simthatia  and  the  Sonthals,  1867; 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  The  Annah  of  Rural  Bengal,  1868, 
Orissa,  1S72,  Statintical  Account  of  Uenqal,  v.d.  ;  T.  H.  Lewin, 
The  Hill  Tracts  of  Chittagtmg,  \im,  the  Wild  Races  of  South- 
eoMt  India,  1870;    E.   T.   Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnoioffv  if 
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Benqal,  1872 ;  J.  Wise.  Kotei  on  the  RoMtf.  Cnnfes,  and  Trades 
o/ Moslem  Bengal,  1883;  H.  H.  Risley,  The  Trihcn  and  Castel 
ij  Bengal,  1891  ;  J  F.  Hewitt,  The  linline)  HacfK  of  frelilstcrie 
Times  in  India,  Sonth-ur;it  Asia,  and  South  Kumpe,  1804-5  ; 
M.  A.  Sherring.  Hindu  Trilies  and  Castes,  1S72-81 ;  L.  A. 
Widdell,  The  Buddhisin  of  Tibet,  1895,  Amnni)  the  Himalayas, 
189d  ;  Jog:endra  Natii  Bhattacharya,  Hindu  Castes  and  Sects, 
1890;  F.  B.  Bradley- Birt,  Chota  Xarjpore,  a  little-known 
Frovinee  of  the  Empire,  1903,  The  Story  r,/  an  Indian  Upland, 
1906.  For  the  folk-lore  ami  popular  beliefs,  Lai  Behari  Day, 
Folk-tales  of  Bengal,  lb8'l,  tiovinda  Samanta,  or  History  of  a 
Btnqal  llaiyat,  1874,  re-published  as  Bengal  I'easant  Life,  1880  ; 
G.  A.  Grierson,  Bihar  I'easant  Life,  lb8J,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Maithili  Language  of  North  Biliar,  1882  ;  A.  Campbell, 
Santat  Folk-tatei,  1891.  W.  CrOOKE. 

BEOTHUKS.  — The  Beothnks  were  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
sole  representatives,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  the 
Beothukan  stock.  The  race  is  now  extinct,  and 
its  history  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  altliough  tlie 
attention  of  early  voyagers  to  Newfoundland  (or 
Baccalaos,  as  it  was  called  from  the  native  name 
of  the  codtish  caught  along  its  shores)  was  quickly 
attracted  by  the  Heothuks  who  then  inhabited 
the  island.  Though  the  allusions  of  these  Krst 
explorers  regarding  this  vanished  race  are  scanty 
and  frequently  contradictory,  they  are  of  special 
interest  as  being  almost  the  only  sources  for  a 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  all 
North  American  Indian  stocks. 

I.  Early  accounts  and  culture. — The  fir.=it  allusion 
to  the  Beothuks  is  found  in  an  'addition'  in 
Stephens'  edition  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius 
(Paris,  1512,  f.  172  ;  quoted  by  Harrisse,  Dicouvcrte 
el  ivolution  carton raphioue  de  Terre-Neuve,  London, 
1900,  p.  162),  and  is  as  follows : 

'Septem  homines  sylvestres  ex  ea  insula  (qute  terra  nova 
didtur)  Hothomagum  [Rouen]  adducti  sunt  cum  vestiinenlis 
etarmis  eorum.  Fuligioei  »unt  coloris,  ^'rossis  labris,  stigmata 
in  facie  gerentes  ab  aure  ad  mt-iiinm  mentuin,  itistar  iividai 
venulie  per  maxillae  deducta.  Crine  ni^^ro  et  ifrosso  ut  e'lUie 
luba.  Barba  per  totam  vitam  nulla,  iiecjue  pubes  rieque  ullus 
in  toto  corpore  pillus  prseter  capiltos  et  supercilia.  Ualtheum 
^ruot  Id  quo  est  bursula  qusdam  ad  tegenda  verenda.  Idionia 
Ubis  (ormatur,  religio  nulla,  cymba  eorum  corticea,  quam 
homo  ana  manu  evehat  in  humeros.  Amia  eorum  arcus  lati, 
ohorda  ex  intestinis  aut  nervis  aninialium  ;  sa^itt^e,  canna 
■&X0,  aut  ossiB  piscis  accuminatsB.  Cibus  eorum  carnes  testa. 
Potus  aqua.  Paiiis  et  vini  et  pecuniarum  nuUus  onmino  usus. 
Nudi  iocedunt  aut  vestiti  pellibus  animalium  ursorum,  cer- 
Torum,  vituiorum  marinorum  et  gimilium.' 

Of  the  personal  adornment  of  the  Beothuks, 
Jacques  Cartier,  in  1534,  gives  the  following 
account  (quoted  by  Harrisse,  op.  cit.  p.  163) : 

*  II  y  a  des  gens  4  la  dite  terre  qui  sont  assez  de  belle  cor- 
pulance,  mais  ilz  sont  gens  eifarables  et  sauuaiges.  Ilz  ont 
feurs  cheueulz  liez  sur  leurs  testes  en  fazori  d'vne  pougnye  de 
fain  teurcze  et  vng  clou  pass^  par  my  ou  aultre  chosse  et  y  lient 
auicunes  plumes  des  ouaiseaulx.  Ilz  se  voistent  de  peaulx 
de  bestes,  tant  bommes  que  femmes  ;  mais  Its  feinmes  sont 
plus  closes  et  serr^es  en  feurs  dites  peaux  et  s<;.'iintes  par  le 
corps.  Ilz  se  pain^'nent  de  certaines  couleurs  taiin6es.  Ilz 
ont  des  barques  en  quoy  lis  Tont  par  la  nier,  qui  sont  faietes 
d'escorcbe  de  bouays  de  boul,  o  quoy  ilz  peschent  force  loups 
marins.* 

To  the  list  of  Beothuk  weapons  Cabot  (in  1542) 
add*  lances,  darts,  clubs,  and  slings  (Harrisse, 
op.  cit.  p.  164).  The  wearing  of  skins  and  loin- 
cloths ('  a  small  payre  of  breeches ')  by  both  sexes, 
and  the  use  of  leggings  and  moccasins,  are  alluded 
to,  in  addition  to  their  mode  of  dressing  the  hair, 
by  J  eh  an  Alfonse  {t  in  1543;  while  the  Siennese 
Mattioli  (1547)  8tat«."  that  the  Beothuks  went 
naked  in  summer,  but  were  clad  in  skins  in  winter. 
Unlike  Stephens,  who  described  the  Beothuks  as 
'sooty,' Alronse  and  Mattioli  term  them  'white' 
('trfes  blanclie,'  'gente  bianca').  According  to  the 
former,  moreover,  the  Beothuks  were  nomadic, 
while  '  touching  their  victuals,  they  eate  good 
meate,  but  all  nnsalted,  but  they  drye  it,  and 
afterward  they  broyle  it,  as  well  fish  as  flesh.  .  .  . 
They  drinke  scale  oyle,  but  this  is  at  their  great 
feasts.'  Mattioli,  however,  affirmed  that  they  ate 
both  fish  and  flesh  raw,  and  added  that  'some  of 
them  eat  human  flesh,  yet  secretly,  that  their 
"caciqui"  may  not  know  it.'    The  latter  author 


also  adds  a  scanty  note  on  the  Beothuk  religion  : 
'  Sono  idolatii,  chi  adora  il  sole,  e  chi  la  Tuna, 
e  niolte  altre  sorti  de  idoli'  (see  Harrisse,  p.  164  ff.  ; 
cf.  IJonnycastle,  Newfoundland  in  184i,  London, 
1842,  i.  25  f.). 

Whitbourne,  the  first  historian  of  Newfound- 
land, describes  the  aborigines  in  the  following 
terms  (Purchas,  His  Pilgrimes,  London,  1625,  IV.  z. 
1S84) : 

'The  natural]  Inhabitants  of  the  Countrle,  u  they  an  but 
few  in  number,  so  are  they  something  rude  and  sauage  people. 
.  .  .  In  their  habits,  customs,  and  manners  they  resemble  the 
Indians  of  the  Continent  .  .  .  they  liue  altogether  in  the 
North  and  West  part  of  the  Country,  which  is  seldome  fre- 
quented by  the  Kni^lish  :  But  the  French  and  Biscaines  .  .  . 
report  them  to  be  an  inL'enious  and  tractable  people  .  .  .  (being 
well  vsed)  they  are  ready  to  assist  them  with  great  labour  ana 

Iiatience  .  .  .  without  expectation  of  other  reward,  than  a  little 
irc-ad,  or  some  such  small  hire.' 

In  a  letter  written  July  29,  1612,  John  Guy  thus 
describes  the  Beothuks  at  length  (Purchas,  IV.  x. 
1881): 

'  They  are  of  a  reasonable  stature,  of  an  ordinary  middle  sise, 
they  goe  bare-headed,  wearing  their  haire  somewhat  long,  but 
round  ;  they  haue  no  Beards  ;  behind  they  haue  a  great  locke 
of  haire  platted  with  feathers,  lilte  a  llawkes  Lure,  with  a 
feather  in  it  standing  vpright  by  the  crowne  of  the  head,  and 
a  small  loclte  platted  before  ;  a  short  Gown  made  of  Stags  skins, 
tlie  Furre  innermost,  that  ranne  downe  to  the  middle  of  their 
le^'ges,  witli  sleeues  to  the  middle  of  their  arme,  and  a  Beuer 
skill  about  their  necke,  was  all  their  apparell,  saue  that  one  of 
tliem  had  shooea  and  Mittens,  so  that  all  went  bare-legged, 
and  most  bare-foote.  Tliey  are  full  eyed,  of  a  blacke  colour ; 
the  colour  of  their  haire  was  diners,  some  blacke,  some  browne, 
and  some  yellow,  and  their  faces  something  liat  and  broad, 
red  with  Oker,  as  all  their  ajipareii  is,  and  the  rest  of  their 
body  :  they  are  broad  brested,  and  bould,  and  stand  very 
vpright.' 

Like  Hayes,  the  second  in  command  under  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  (Hakluyt,  Voyages,  London, 
Hi(M^  iii.  153),  tiny  found  the  Beothuks  friendly, 
altlidugh  inclined  to  be  thievish.  He  describes 
tlieir  houses  as  '  nothing  but  Poles  set  in  round 
forme  meeting  altogether  aloft,  which  they  couer 
with  Deere  skins,  they  are  about  ten  foote  broad, 
and  in  the  middle  they  make  their  fires.'  Another 
variety  of  dwelling  was  'made  in  a  square  forme 
with  a  small  roofe.'  Their  adornments  included 
'shell  chains'  (doubtless  wamiium),  'chains  of 
leather  full  of  small  Periwinckle  shels,'  and  a 
'spitting  knife.'  They  likevv-ise  possessed  spruce 
bark  boiling- baskets,  and  had  hats  'sewed  hand- 
somely with  narrow  bands  about  them,  set  round 
with  line  white  shels'  (Whitliourne,  in  Purchas, 
IV.  X.  18S7).  It  is  also  tolerably  certain  that  they 
used  gaming  discs  of  bone  similar  to  those  of  the 
Micmacs  (t'ulin,  S4  BBEW  p.  !I7). 

The  highest  art  of  the  Beothuks  was  evidently 
attained  in  their  ochre-stained  canoes,  to  which 
Cartier  alludes.  These  were  usually  built  to  hold 
four  persons,  and  are  thus  described  by  de  Laet 
(Novus  orbis,  Leyden,  1633,  p.  34)  : 

'  Cymbie  ipsis  ex  corticibus  arborum  conipositse,  viginti  ut 
plurinmm  pedes  longte,  quinque  aut  circiter  latie  et  semilunse 
in  modum,  ad  proram  atque  puppini  ereclaj  atque  iiicurvie, 
quinque  ad  sunnnum  vectorum  capaces ;  iUis  ulpute  levissimis 
undas  summa  velocitate  secant,  easdenuiue  cum  opus  fuerit 
humeris  gestant.' 

The  last  authentic  record  of  this  vanished  stock 
is  contained  in  John  Cartwriglit's  iie»K(rfo  on  tAe 
Situdtion  of  the  Aborigines  of  Ncvfoundland, 
written  in  1788  (printetl  in  his  daughter's  Lift 
and  CorrcKpondcnce  of  Major  Cartirright,  London, 
IHilli,  ii.  3ii7tr.).  This,  however,  adds  little  new, 
except  that  the  square  type  of  building  already 
noted  was  relatively  rare,  and  that  its  roof  was 
a  pyramid  rising  to  a  hoop  tied  to  the  rafters, 
thus  forming  a  chimney.  His  most  interesting 
information  concerns  the  cinoes,  which  ran  straight 
from  Ucel  to  gunwale,  being  kept  apart  at  the  top 
by  a  'spreader,'  the  removal  of  which  rendered 
it  possible  to  fold  the  canoe  up  like  a  cocked 
hat. 

The  Beothuks  lived  chiefly  by  the  chase  and 
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by  fishing.  Their  canoes  have  already  received 
mention,  and  for  tlieir  hunting  they  enclosed  large 
areas  with  deer  fences,  8  to  10  ft.  high,  made  by 
felling  trees  in  line.  These  fences,  which  often 
extended  for  miles  into  the  interior,  served  to 
bring  the  deer  down  to  water,  where  they  were 
taken  by  the  hunters  (cf.  Jukes,  Excursions  in 
and  about  Newfoundland,  London,  1842,  ii.  132- 
133).  A  distinct  racial  characteristic  of  the 
Beothuks,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  of 
Bonnycastle  {,op.  cit.  ii.  267  f.),  was  that  they  dug 
within  their  wigwams  small  cavities  which  they 
lined  with  moss  or  the  soft  twigs  of  trees,  thus 
forming  their  beds.  Their  winter  wigwams,  more- 
over, had  small  store-pits,  about  four  feet  deep 
and  usually  lined  with  birch  bark  j  while  eacu 
village  possessed  a  wigwam  for  vapour  baths.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  their  wigwams  of 
skin  are  said  by  Peyton  to  have  been  raised  on 
wooden  platforms  (Jukes,  op.  cit.  ii.  126). 

The  Beothuks  also  received  the  name  of  '  Red 
Indians'  (a  term  often  applied  erroneously  to 
North  American  Indians  in  general)  from  their 
custom,  to  which  repeated  allusion  is  made  from 
the  time  of  Guy,  of  painting  themselves,  as  well 
as  their  bows,  arrows,  and  canoes,  with  red  ochre. 
Physically  they  were  of  a  finer  type  than  the 
Micmacs,  whose  bitter  enemies  they  were.  The 
last  member  of  the  race,  Shawnandithit,  a  woman 
who  died  at  St.  John's  in  1829,  is  described  as 
having  a  round  face  with  prominent  cheek  bones, 
somewhat  sunken  eyes,  small  nose,  and  black  hair 
(Lloyd,  JAI,  1875,  p.  31  ;  cf.  the  portrait  of  the 
Beothuk  woman  Demasduit  or  Waunathoake 
['  Mary  March '],  reproduced  from  Lady  Hamilton's 
drawing,  in  Prowse,  Hist,  of  Newfoundland, 
London,  1895,  p.  384).  The  Beothuks  were  mono- 
gamous, and  the  women  were  chaste  (Lloyd,  JAI, 
1876,  p.  228). 

2.  History. — The  history  of  the  Beothuks  finds 
its  wretched  parallel  only  too  readily.  The  brutal 
excesses  of  the  English  in  I'asmania  and  Australia, 
of  American  frontiersmen  and  cowboj-s,  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Antilles,  and  of  the  Belgians  in 
the  Congo — it  is  all  the  same  dreary  story.  It  is 
e^-ident  that,  when  Newfoundland  was  brst  dis- 
covered, its  inhabitants  were  peaceful,  and  they 
long  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French 
and  Basque  fishermen.  With  the  inability  of 
primitive  peoples  to  recognize  property  rigbts  of 
others  than  tneir  own  tribes,  nowever,  they,  in 
their  excursions  to  the  seacoast  in  summer  for  cod 
and  salmon,  appropriated  European  nets,  iron,  or 
whatever  else  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The 
Europeans  sought  revenge,  and,  as  CartwTight 
says,  '  they  were  harassed  from  post  to  post,  from 
island  to  island,  so  that  neither  sea  nor  land  could 
afford  them  shelter.'  By  the  time  of  the  English 
settlements  the  Beothuks  had  fled  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Newfoundland.  Thence  they 
earned  on  such  depredations  against  the  whites 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  the  French 
offered  rewards  for  their  heads.  To  add  to  their 
distress,  Micmacs  emigrated  from  Nova  Scotia  in 
considerable  numbers  during  the  18th  cent.,  and 
bitter  war  broke  out  between  the  two  stocks, 
culminating  in  a  battle  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Grand  Pond  about  1770.  With  the  Naskapi,  or 
Algonquian  Montagnais  of  Labrador,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  remained  on  terms  of  friendship, 
though  they  despised  the  Eskimos  for  their  un- 
cleanly habits  (Jukes,  op.  cit.  ii.  131);  and  it  was 
even  supposed  by  Bonnycastle  (op.  cit.  ii.  251  f.) 
that  the  few  remnants  of  the  Beothuks  migrated 
in  a  body  to  Labrador,  since  in  the  Bay  of  Seven 
Islands  there  suddenly  appeared  a  party  of  Indians 
who  were  neither  Eskimos  nor  Montagnais. 
Thongb  the  actual  fate  of  the  stock  is  not  certainly 


known,  they  probably  perished  gradually  from  the 
hostility  of  whites  and  Micmacs,  complicated  by 
famine  and  disease.  Their  number  seems  never 
to  have  been  large.  John  Mason,  writing  between 
1618  and  1619,  records  'few  savages  in  the  north, 
none  in  the  south'  (Prowse,  op.  cit.  p.  107);  Cart- 
wright  (1798)  estimated  them  at  450 ;  but  about 
1825,  Sha^vnandithit  said  that  only  fourteen  of  her 
tribe  were  alive  (Lloyd,  JAI,  1876,  p.  228).  The 
last  Beothuks,  except  three  women,  one  of  whom 
(Shawnandithit)  was  brought  to  St.  John's,  were 
seen  on  the  ice  in  New  Bay  in  the  winter  of  1823 
(Bonnycastle,  op.  cit.  ii.  263  f.).  In  1827  the 
Beotluc  Institution  was  founded  for  the  civilization 
of  the  Beothuks  ;  but  the  expedition  of  Cormack, 
undertaken  under  its  auspices,  utterly  failed  to 
find  even  a  single  member  of  the  trioe,  though 
there  was  evidence  that  Beothuks  had  fled  just 
before  his  approach  (Bonnycastle,  op.  eit.  iL  265- 
276). 

3.  Relics. — The  relics  of  the  Beothukan  stock, 
of  which  the  Public  Museum  of  St.  John's  contains 
important  specimens,  include  mortar-shaped  vessels, 
spear-heads,  arrow-heads,  gouges,  and  axes,  all  of 
stone.  Bone  ornaments,  used  for  adorning  the 
hair  or  dress,  and  decorated  with  right-angled 
triangles,  have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  carvmgs 
on  ivory  and  on  the  tusks  or  bones  of  walrus, 
seals,  and  deer,  all  these  objects  being  dyed  a  deep 
sienna.  On  the  skeleton  of  a  man  found  near 
Comfort  Head  in  1888  was  a  medicine  bag  con- 
taining several  charms  of  carved  bone,  strips  of 
wampum,  a  brilliant  piece  of  iron  pyrites,  and  a 
number  of  bird  skulls,  some  of  these  objects  ob- 
viously being  religious  in  character  (Maedougall, 
in  Trans.  Canadian  Inst.  ii.  101  f.).  In  this  con- 
nexion it  should  be  noted  that  the  Beothuks 
kindled  their  fires  from  the  dovm  of  the  cyanocitta 
cristata  (Lloyd,  JAI,  1876,  p.  225).  "The  stock 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
pottery,  though  they  possibly  made  soajjstone 
vessels  (16.  p.  29),  unless  these  were  of  Eskimo 
origin  (cf.  Prowse,  op.  cit.  p.  591),  especially  as 
the  Eskimos  in  Lsibrador  manufactured  soap- 
stone  lamps  (Hough,  in  Report  of  U.  S.  Nat. 
Museum,  1896,  p.  1041  f.).  What  is  still  more 
extraordinarj',  they  remained  ignorant  throughout 
their  history  of  the  use  not  only  of  firearms,  but 
even  of  the  dog  (Bonnycastle,  op.  cit.  ii.  259,  277). 
A  point  of  more  than  usual  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  Beothuks  apparently  did  not  practise 
scalping,  but  the  more  primitive  American  Indian 
custom  of  cutting  off  the  head  (cf.  Friederici, 
Skalpieren  und  ahnliche  Kriegsgebrauche  in  Amer- 
ikft,  Brunswick,  1906,  passim).  Tlius  when,  in 
1810,  the  Beothuks  killed  two  of  the  marines  of 
Lieutenant  Buchan,  the  heads  of  the  victims 
were  cut  off  and  carried  away  (Prowse,  op.  cit. 
p.  385). 

4.  LangTiage. — Our  knowledge  of  the  Beothuk 
language,  which  bears  no  known  relation  to  any 
other  American  Indian  tongue,  rests  on  two 
vocabularies  (not  altogether  free  from  Micmac 
loan-words)  obtained  from  the  women  Shawnan- 
dithit and  Demasduit  ("Mary  March'),  and  con- 
taining about  330  words.  These  are  only  lexico- 
graphical in  value,  giving  no  hint  of  morphology 
or  syntax. 

5.  ReUgious  beliefs. — Naturally  data  concerning 
the  religion  of  the  Beothuks  are  extremely  scanty, 
and  must  in  part  be  re-constructed  cautiously  from 
rather  vague  implications.  According  to  Broughton 
(quoted  by  Anspach,  Ilist.  of  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland, London,  1819,  p.  457),  'they  had  some 
knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being,'  and  they  believed 
that  men  and  women  were  originally  created  from 
a  certain  number  of  '  arrows  stuck  fast  in  the 
ground,  and  that  the  dead  went  into  a  far  country. 
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there  to  make  menr  with  their  friends.'  Tlie 
implication  of  a  hostile  Micniac,  that  the  Beothuks 
possessed  no  religion,  is  without  value,  especially 
•s  he  expressly  declared  that  no  Micmac  understoud 
the  Beothukan  dialect  (Cliapijell,  Votjage  of  H. M.S. 
Sosamond  to  Newfoundland,  London,  1S18,  p.  71). 
That  they  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  future  life 
is  shown  by  their  care  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead, 
and  by  the  objects  found  interred  with  them. 
There  were  four  types  of  graves.  One  class  of 
burial-plaoe  resembled  a  hut  10  ft.  long,  8-9  ft. 
broad,  and  4-5  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  with  a  floor 
of  square  poles  and  a  roof  covered  with  bark,  the 
whole  being  well  protected  against  the  weatlier 
and  the  intrusions  of  wild  beasts  (cf.  the  description 
of  the  grave  of  Demasduit  ['  Mary  March ']  given 
by  Lloyd,  JAI,  1875,  p.  32).  In  tne  second  mode 
of  burial  the  body  was  wrapped  in  birch  bark,  and, 
with  the  property  of  the  deceased,  was  placed  on 
a  sort  of  scaffold  about  A\  ft.  from  the  ground. 
This  scaflbld  was  made  of  four  posts,  about  7  ft. 
high,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground  so  as  to 
sustain  a  kind  of  crib  54  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  broad, 
with  a  floor,  made  of  small  squared  beams  laid 
close  together  horizontally,  on  which  the  corpse 
and  its  belon^inos  rested.  A  third  method  was  by 
bending  the  oody  together,  wrapping  it  in  birch 
bark,  and  enclosing  it  in  a  kind  of  box.  This 
receptacle,  which  was  made  of  small  squared  sticks 
laid  on  each  other  horizontally  and  notched  at  the 
comers  to  fit  closely,  was  laid  on  the  gi-ound.  It 
was  about  4  ft.  long,  3  ft.  broad,  and  '2J  ft.  deep, 
and  was  lined  with  birch  bark  for  protection  against 
the  weather.  The  body  usually  lay  on  the  riglit 
side,  though  the  skeleton  of  a  boy  found  in  1886 
(Macdougall,  op.  cit.  ii.  102)  had  been  placed  on 
the  left.  A  fourth,  and  more  common,  mode  of 
Beothuk  burial  was  to  wrap  the  body  in  birch 
bark,  and  to  lay  it,  covered  with  a  heap  of  stones, 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  some  retired  spot. 
Occasionally  in  this  last  form  of  burial,  the  body, 
thus  wrapped  up,  was  put  a  foot  or  two  under- 

Sound,  the  grave  then  being  covered  with  stones. 
,  however,  the  soil  was  sandy,  graves  were  dug, 
and  no  stones  were  placed  above  them.  The 
Beothuk  cemeteries  were  located  at  definite  places, 
to  which  the  dead  were  brought  from  long  distances 
(Lloyd,  loc.  cit.). 

The  Beothukan  belief  in  a  future  life  receives 
additional  testimony  from  their  custom  of  laying 
beside  or  on  the  giave,  bows,  arrows,  and  other 
implements  of  warfare.  The  grave  of  Demasduit 
('Mary  March')  and  her  husband,  moreover,  con- 
tained small  models  of  a  male  and  female  child 
and  of  canoes,  in  addition  to  cooking  utensils  of 
birch  bark  ;  while  with  the  body  of  the  boy  already 
alluded  to  were  buried  food  (salmon  and  trout), 
two  pairs  of  moccasins,  and  other  things.  The 
interment  of  religious  objects  with  a  corpse  near 
Comfort  Head  has  been  noted  above  (§  3 ;  cf.  also 
Lloyd  and  Macdougall,  loc.  cit.). 
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BERAR.— I.  Position.^Eerar,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Ilydcrab.^d  Assij^'ned  Districts,  is  a  province 
of  India,  lying  between  19°  35'  and  21°  47'  north 
latitude,  and  75°  59'  and  79°  U'  east  longitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Satpura  range  and 
the  river  T.apti,  which  separate  it  from  the  Central 
Provinces ;  on  tlie  east  its  boundary  is  the  river 
Wardlia,  on  the  south  the  Penganga  ;  on  the  west 
lie  portions  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions  and  of  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay.  Its  total  area  is  17,710 
square  miles  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  three  regions  : 
the  Melghat,  or  hOly  tract  to  the  north,  the 
Payangliat,  or  central  plain,  and  the  Balaghaf,  or 
upland  to  the  south. 

2.  History. — The  history  of  the  Province  is  bo 
far  relevant  to  its  religion  that  it  illustrates  the 
mixture  of  races  and  the  disturbing  influence  of 
the  successive  governments. 

In  the  Epic  period  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  yidarbha, 
the  firet  settled  Aryan  country  south  of  the  Vindhyan  range 
{BO  I.  i.  135).  Ita  name  survives  in  that  of  Bidar  in  the 
Hyderabad  State,  and  has  been  doubtfully  connected  with  that 
of  Berar,  the  derivation  of  wliich  is  uncertain.  Authentic 
history  begins  with  the  occupation  by  the  Andhra  dynasty 
(B.C.  220-A.D.  236).  They  were  followed  by  various  non-Ary'an 
chieftains,  who  gave  way  to  the  Chaiukya,  Iiash(rakti(a,  Hoysala 
Ballala,  and  Yadava  dynasties  in  succession.  In  a.d.  1294  tha 
Muhammadans  appeared  on  the  scene,  wiien  Ala-ud-din  captured 
the  stronghold  of  I>eogiri  or  Daulatabad — a  raid  which  was 
repeated  by  Malik  Kafur  in  A.D.  1309.  The  country  subsequentl.y 
fell  to  the  Bahmani  kings  of  the  Deccan  and  to  those  of 
Abmadnagar.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Mu^'bals  under  Akbar 
in  1596,  and  remained  under  tliem  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
when,  desolated  by  constant  war  in  the  18th  cent.,  it  passed  to 
the  Nizam  of  Hyder.ab.\d  in  1^04.  In  1853  the  Nizjim  leased  tb 
to  the  British,  and  in  1902  a  fresh  treaty  confirming  this  cession 
was  concluded.  In  the  following  year  it  ceased  to  be  a^ 
independent  administration,  and  was  incorporated  with  the 
Oentral  Provincea 

3.  Population. — At  the  Census  of  1901  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  2,754,016.  In  the  more  fertUe 
parts  the  predominant  caste  is  the  Kunbi,  which 
forms  the  chief  element  in  the  Maratha  people. 
They  are  classed  by  Kisley  (Census  India,  1901,  i. 
503)  as  Scytho-Dravidi.in  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  i5aka  or  Scytliian  tribes  ever  penetrated 
this  region,  and  the  Kunbi  are  of  non-Ar}  an  origin, 
possibly  leavened  by  some  intruding  strain  from 
the  eastern  or  western  coast.  Next  in  numerical 
importance  are  the  Mhar  and  Mang,  almost  pure 
non-Aryans,  regarded  by  orthodo.x  Hindus  as  foul 
out-castes.  The  forest  tribes  principally  occupy 
the  Gawilgarh  hills  in  the  Melghat  to  the  north, 
those  of  the  greatest  numerical  importance  being 
the  Gond  (74,280),  Andli  (,'?9,679),  Korku  (28,393), 
and  Bhil  (5,704).  In  the  population  as  a  whole  the 
Aryan  element  is  scanty.  There  is  a  notable 
absence  of  important  cities  or  towns,  and  the 
population  is  largely  rural.  Naturally  their 
religion  is  of  a  primitive  type,  little  influenced  by 
the  movements  wliich  in  the  more  advanced  pro- 
vinces have  80  profoundly  aliected  belief. 

4.  Religious  statistics. — According  to  the  Census 
of  1901,  Hindus  numbered  2,388,016  (867  per  cent 
of  the  total);  Aniraists,  129,964  (47  per  cent); 
Muhammadans,  212,010  (7 '6  per  cent) ;  Christians, 
2,375  (008  per  cent).  Hinduism  is  thus  the  chief 
religion,  and  here,  as  is  the  case  in  otlier  provinces, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction 
between  Hindus  and  Animists. 

?;.  The  higher  Hinduism. — (a)  Saivism. — The 
iefs  of  the  higlier  classes  do  not  materially  ditter 
from  those  prevailing  in  other  provinces.  The 
creed  most  popular  with  Hrahni.ans  is  that  known 
as  Smarta  (Slcr.  smj-ti,  'authoritative  tradition') 
preached  by  Saiikaracharya  in  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  cent.  A.D.     It  is  the  liigliest  form  of  Vedfintio 

iianlhcism.  From  the  point  of  view  of  seitiiiost 
Jrajinians  rank  as  Saiva.s,  the  sim]ilicity  of  the  cult 
of  Siva  recommending  it  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  other  greater  gods.  But,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
parts    of    India,    the    mass  of  the  population  i» 
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ignorant  or  careless  of  the  restrictions  of  sect,  and 
they  worship  all  or  anj-  of  tlie  recognized  deities. 
Next  to  the  Smarta  the  most  important  Saiva  sects 
are  the  Lingayat  and  the  Nath.  The  former  is 
described  in  a  special  article ;  the  latter  are 
connected  with  the  Gosain  or  Gosavl  of  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Most  of  the  Nath  adopt  a  secular 
life  and  are  known  as  Sanyogi,  the  ascetic  minority 
being  called  Yogi.  The  latter  are  now  very  rare,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Order  live  by  weaving,  fortune- 
telling,  and  charming,  such  as  making  magical 
passes  over  the  sick  with  a  bunch  of  peacocks' 
feathers ;  others  are  simple  mendicants,  leading 
about  a  little  performing  bull,  known  as  namli, 
the  'vehicle'  of  Siva.  The  regular  Gosavi  Order 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  youths  dedicated  by  their 
parents  to  the  god.  They  act  as  spiritual  advisers 
(guru)  to  the  lower  caste.*,  by  whom  they  are  found 
more  accommodating  than  Brahmans,  as  they 
permit  the  use  of  meat  and  spirituous  liquor  (Kitts, 
65).  Most  of  the  baivas,  however,  prefer  to 
worship  the  local  manifestations  of  the  deity,  such 
as  Khaiidoba  and  Bhairoba  or  Bhairava,  the  great 
guardian-deities  of  the  Deccan.  A  dog  is  tied  at 
the  shrine  of  the  former  when  sacrifice  is  done 
before  his  image,  and  the  Hatkar,  a  pastoral  tribe, 
flog  each  other  severely  at  the  temples  of  the  latter 
(Lyall,  Gazetteer,  190). 

(6)  Vaisnavism. — The  Vaisnavas  of  Berar  include 
a  few  followers  of  Ramanuja  and  of  Ramanand  ; 
but  many  are  disciples  of  Madhavacharya,  some  of 
Vallabhacharya,  and  others  of  the  Bengal  school  of 
Chaitanya.  Their  increase  in  modern  times  is 
largely  due  to  immigration  from  N.  and  W.  India 
(Kitts,  61).  Their  favourite  deity  is  Bal.aji,  the 
infant  Krsna,  who  is  regarded  as  the  god  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  at  Basim  he  has  the  finest 
modem  temple  in  the  province. 

The  most  interesting  modern  Vaisi^ava  sect  is  that  of  the 
Hanbhav  (SlEr.  mahdiiubhdva,  *<ii}^niiied,' 'virtuous ').  It  was 
founded  by  Chakradhara,  a  Karh.ada  liriihman,  who  is  rejrarded 
Bfi  an  incarnation  of  their  deity  Dattatreya,  and  was  propri;,^ated 
by  his  disciple  N.ipabhata,  who  is  called  the  Last  Prt-cepfor 
(A.O.  1235-1302)  under  the  Yadava  princes  of  Maharashtra 
(B.  O.  Bhandarkar,  Times  of  India,  16th  Nov.  19U7).  They 
are  divided  into  a  celibate  section  {Bairdgi)  and  one  of  married 
householders  ((»Aaro<m).  The  former  include  both  monks  and 
nuns ;  the  latter  are  divided  into  the  nominal  adherents 
{Bhold),  who  accept  the  principles  of  the  Order  so  far  as  they 
do  not  conflict  with  the  rules  of  caste,  and  those  who  iijnore 
caste  distinctions.  The  celibate  monks  shave  the  whole  head 
and  face,  while  the  nuns  have  their  hair  removed  by  a  male 
barber.  They  either  live  in  monasteries  or  wander  from  place 
to  place  ;  they  eat  no  meat  and  drink  no  water  in  the  presence 
of  an  idol :  both  sexes  wear  black  clothes  and  ear.rint;s  and 
rosaries  of  the  black  basil  wood  {tulagi)  sacred  to  Visrju-Krsya, 
They  are  a  quiet,  thrifty,  orderly  people  ;  one  of  their  chief 
rules  U  never  to  take  life,  and  they  are  careful  not  to  visit  or 
eat  at  a  place  where  a  murder  or  an  accidental  death  may  have 
occurred.  Their  gods  are  Dattatreya,  a  deified  saint  wonshipped 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  triad — Brahma,  Vispu,  and  Siva — or 
more  especially  of  Vi§pu  and  lip^pa.  Their  scripture  is  the 
£hiigavad-gUd,  and  they  follow  the  teaching  of  a  pontiff,  known 
as  the  Karahjkar  Mahant,  whose  seat  is  at  Ridhpur  in  Berar. 
Their  rejection  of  the  manifold  saints  and  orthodox  gods  has 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  Brahmans ;  but  they  are  held 
ia  much  respect  by  lower  caste  Hindus.  They  have  no  belief 
Ln  the  agency  of  spirits,  holding  that  the  diseases  usually 
attributed  to  them  are  the  result  of  sins  committed  in  this  or 
In  a  former  life.  The  initiation  formula  is  communicated  to  the 
female  branch  by  a  senior  nun.  Each  sex  contains  five  grades 
of  greater  or  inferior  dignity.  The  dead  are  buried,  not 
cremated.  When  a  Mahant,  or  pontiff,  dieSj  his  cor|»se  is  washed, 
placed  in  a  raised  seat,  worshipped,  tied  in  a  litter  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  carried  to  burial,  not  in  one  of  the  ordinary 
cemeteries,  but  in  a  clean  place  selected  by  the  brethren,  where 
the  grave  is  spread  with  salt,  the  corpse  laid  on  itfl  left  side 
facing  the  east,  and  a  coconut  is  broken  on  the  skull  as  a 
commutation  of  a  sacrifice  {I'U  ii.  106).  After  burial  all  traces 
of  the  grave  are  obliterated,  and  no  tomb  is  raised— to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  the  growth  of  a  cult  of  the  dead  man.  Like  many 
Vai^pava  sects,  they  have  been  accused  of  immorality ;  in 
former  times  it  is  said  that  marria^'e  between  a  monk  and  a  nun 
was  symbolized  by  the  pair  laying  their  walleu  close  tojrether— 
a  practice  now  denied  by  the  members.  Their  numbers  are 
decreasing,  but  this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
present  day  fewer  Join  the  celibate  section.  In  1001  they 
numbered  2,68«  in  Berir  (Kitts,  62  £f.  :   BO  xii.  120  ff.    xvii. 


6.  Popular  Hinduism. — The  popular  faith  of  the 
province  lias  been  fully  described  by  Sir  A.  Lyall, 
whose  classification  {Asiatic  Studies'',  i.  9tl'.)  ia 
here  followed.  (1)  The  worship  of  mere  stocks 
and  stories,  and  of  local  configurations,  which  are 
unusual  or  grotesque  in  size,  sliape,  or  position. 
This  includes  not  only  the  worship  of  natural  ob- 
jects connected  by  legend  with  some  deity  or  saint, 
out  extends  to  '  the  phallic  rites,  to  the  Saligram, 
or  fossil,  in  which  V  ishnu  is  manifest,  and  to  all 
that  class  of  notions  which  entirely  separate  the 
outward  image  from  the  power  really  worshipped. 
So  that  at  last  we  emerge  into  pure  symbolism, 
as  when  anything  appears  to  be  selected  arbitrarily 
to  serve  as  a  visible  point  for  spiritual  adoration.' 

(2)  The  worship  of  tilings  inanimate,  which  are 
gifted  with  mysterious  motion,  such  as  water, 
lire,  the  sun,  and  trees.  For  instance,  in  an  eddy 
of  the  Tapti,  wood,  when  floated  down,  sometimes 
disappears  in  a  subterranean  passage,  to  avoid 
which  the  Gonds  propitiate  the  river-deity  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  goat ;  Mahishoba  (Skr.  mahisha,  '  a 
buffalo')  is  a  buffalo-god  which  lives  under  water 
and  demands  propitiation.  The  worship  of  fire  in 
the  form  of  the  Vedic  Agni  has  disappeared,  but  it 
is  reverenced  at  the  Brahman  fire-sacrifice  (haoma). 
The  sun  is  the  tribal  deity  of  the  wild  Korka  of 
the  northern  hills,  and  he  is  also  worshipped  by  all 
Hindus  under  different  conceptions  and  doctrines 
regarding  his  personality.  By  the  jungle-dweller 
the  tree  is  feared  as  possessing  sentient  existence 
and  mysterious  potency,  proved  by  its  waving 
branches  and  the  weird  sounds  whicn  occasionally 
proceed  from  it.  At  a  later  stage  trees  which  are 
fruitful  or  toxic  are  honoured,  or  a  certain  species 
is  appropriated  by  one  god,  or  a  spirit  seems  to 
dwell  in  a  great  solitary  trunk  or  in  a  gloomy 
grove.  In  the  last  case  such  places  are  laid  under 
tabu,  and  no  one  dares  to  cut  a  tree  or  even  to  use 
the  fallen  branches  as  firewood.  The  custom  of 
tying  rags  on  trees,  in  order  to  bring  the  worshipper 
into  communion  with  the  indwelling  spirit,  is 
common,  and  one  class  of  such  trees  is  known  aa 
Chindlya  Deo,  'the  deity  of  tatters,'  where,  if  one 
present  a  rag  in  season,  one  may  chance  to  get 
good  clothes  (Lyall,  Gazetteer,  191;   Kitts,  47?.). 

(3)  The  worship  of  animals  which  are  feared.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  cult  of  Wagh  Deo  (Skr. 
vydgkra,  '  tiger '),  who  is  propitiated  by  those  who 
frequent  the  jungle ;  and  by  the  refusal  of 
gardeners  to  inform  sportsmen  when  a  tiger  or  a 
leopard  has  taken  up  its  quarters  in  their  planta- 
tions, as  they  believe  that  the  garden  ceases  to 
produce  fruit  when  one  of  these  animals  is  killed 
there  (Lyall,  Gazetteer,  61  f.,  190  f.).  In  the  same 
class  is  the  cult  of  the  snake,  which  is  evenfwhere 
feared  and  reverenced,  and  of  the  monkey,  which 
has  now  been  appropriated  by  the  Vaisnavas  in 
the  form  of  the  monkey-god,  Hanuman.  (4)  The 
worship  of  visible  things,  animate  or  inanimate, 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  useful  and  profit- 
able, or  which  possess  any  incomprehensible 
function  or  property.  Such  is  the  reverence  paid 
to  oxen,  and  the  worship  of  implements,  such  as 
the  fisherman's  net,  the  scribe's  pen,  the  banker's 
account-books  (PR  ii.  185  fF.;  cf.  MacCuUoch, 
Childhood  of  Fiction,  200 ff.).  (5)  The  worship  of 
a  spirit  (deo),  a  thing  without  form  and  void — the 
vague  impersonation  of  the  uneasy  sensations 
which  come  upon  people  in  the  dark,  in  forests,  or 
deserts.  The  site  of  the  manifestation  of  such 
spirits  is  marked  by  a  pile  of  stones,  to  which  every 
passer-by  contributes,  or  by  rags  or  charms  tied  to  a 
cliff  or  tree  ;  or  such  beings  are  supposed  to  haunt 
an  old  banyan-tree  or  a  mined  temple.  (6)  The 
worship  of  dead  relatives,  and  other  deceased 
persons  known  in  life  to  the  worshipper.  Such  are 
the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  the  attempt  to  recall 
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the  sjiirit  in  a  stone  jiirked  up  at  the  f?rave,  which 
is  reverently  wor.>hijiiJOil  for  a  time  and  then 
decently  dispo:^ed  of.  (7)  The  wor.-l  ip  at  shrines 
of  persons  wliu  had  a  jjrcat  reputatidii  iliuiiij;  life, 
or  who  died  in  some  strange  or  mysierioiis  way. 
In  the  worship  of  Chand  Kliau  at  almost  every  fort 
in  Berar  we  have  ijcrliaps  a  survival  ot  the 
foundation-sacrihce  (Tylur,  Primitive  Culture',  i. 
104  ff.;  MacCulloch,  C,'ul,lh<Jod  of  Fiction,  421). 
The  Banjara  Iq.v.)  tribe  worship  a  notorious 
bandit,  and  M.  liaymond,  the  French  commander, 
has  been  canonized.  Besides  these  there  is  a  host 
of  saints  and  worthies  whose  shrines  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  Province.  (8)  In  some  cases  persons 
of  this  class  rise  to  the  rank  of  demigods  or 
Bubordiuate  deities,  and  are  worshipped  in  temples 
— a  pliase  of  the  local  beliefs  fully  illustrated  by 
Lyall  [Asiatic  Studies^,  i.  3Utt'.),  who  has,  however, 
extended  too  far  the  ancestor-cult  as  an  assumed 
origin  of  the  theogony  (see  Ancestor-worship). 
The  remaining  forms  of  the  local  beliefs  illustrated 
by  the  same  writer — the  worsliip  of  manifold  local 
incarnations  of  the  elder  deities  ;  of  departmental 
deities  ;  of  the  supreme  gods  of  Hinduism  and  of 
their  ancient  incarnations  and  personilications,  as 
recorded  in  the  Brahmanical  scriptures — form  part 
of  the  general  official  Hinduism,  which  is  not 
peculiar  to  Berar. 

7.  Animism.  —  The  general  types  of  Animism 
current  in  the  province  have  been  described  in 
the  last  paragraph.  That  of  the  forest-dwellers 
closely  agrees  with  the  beliefs  of  the  cognate 
tribes  (see  Dravidians,  Bhils,  Gonds).  The 
religion  of  the  Korkus,  Goiids,  and  Andhs  has 
been  described  by  Kitts  (p.  77  f.)  and  C.  A.  Elliott 
{Settlement  Rep.  Hosknngabad,  1867,  p.  25011'.). 
The  special  class  of  sorcerers  \\  ho  are  believed  to 
control  hailstorms  and  exercise  wide  influence  over 
the  peasantry  is  noteworthy.  At  the  Dasahra 
feast  the  sorcerer  (gdrpagarl)  nii.\es  up  samples 
of  all  kinds  of  L'rain  grown  in  the  village,  and 
over  them  sprinkles  the  blood  of  the  victim  ofi'ered 
to  Durga.  The  grain  is  then  shaken  up  and 
divided  among  a  number  of  small  pots,  each  of 
which  is  assigned  to  a  certain  period  of  the  season 
during  which  hail  may  be  e.\pected.  Over  these, 
secret  charms  are  recited.  The  pots  are  inspected 
daily,  and,  if  there  be  danger  of  hail  during  the 
period  represented  by  any  pot,  the  grain  in  it  is 
believed  to  bubble  up,  in  which  event  Durga  must 
be  propitiated  with  a  victim,  whose  blood  is  allowed 
to  drip  into  the  pot — after  which  the  ominous 
bubbling  ceases.  Maruti,  the  monkey-god  and 
village-protector,  must  also  be  propitiated  ;  but 
this  IS  simply  done  by  blowing  a  horn  at  his  shrine 
or  in  some  other  part  of  the  village  (Lyall, 
Gazetteer,  208  ;  Kitts,  60). 

Totemism  is  indicated  by  the  institution  of 
guardians  (devak),  also  common  to  the  Deccan  and 
the  west  Districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  guardian  is  usually  some  animal  or  tree  ;  but 
■ometimes  natural  objects  are  included,  such  as 
one  of  their  trade  implements  among  artisans. 
Whatever  the  cuarilian  may  be,  it  is  treated  with 
respect.  H  it  oe  an  animal,  its  flesh  is  tabu ;  if 
it  be  a  material  object,  it  is  worshipped  at  marriage 
and  at  the  attainment  of  puberty.  The  I'rabliu 
caste,  when  a  youth  is  initiated  into  the  privileges 
of  caste  by  the  binding  of  the  sacred  cord,  mark 
their  guardian-pot  with  coloured  paint,  place 
various  otl'erings  in  it,  close  the  lid  and  tie  a  string 
round  it,  and  finally  light  a  stone  lamp  before  it 
(Campbell,  Notes  on  the  i^pirit  Basis  oj  Belief  and 
Custom,  1885,  p.  8  11'. ).  The  guardian  is  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  persons  pos- 
sessing a  common  guardian  cannot  intermarry. 
Totemism  is  thus  at  present  largely  a  social 
institution,  and  is  closely  analogous  to  the  customs 


in  Bengal  (see  Bengal,  p.  490  ;  Frazer,  Totemitm, 
SSfl'.). 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  bring 
disease  upon  children.  The  munjCi,  or  ghost  of  a 
boy  invested  witli  the  sacred  thread  who  has  died 
before  marriage,  is  believed  to  be  envious  of  the 
good  fortune  of  others,  and  specially  mali<'nant. 
To  avoid  bis  ill-will,  the  oliild  is  called  by  an 
opprobrious  name  (see  Crooke,  PR  ii.  4) ;  or  his 
father  gives  a  feast  at  a  banyan-tree  to  the 
unmarried  males  of  the  village  ;  or  he  employs  an 
exorcist,  who  propitiates  the  unmarried  male  dead 
of  the  household,  sprinkles  water  over  which  sacred 
texts  have  been  recited  over  the  mouth  and  eyes 
of  the  child,  and  calls  on  the  evil  spirit  to  state 
who  he  is  and  how  he  gained  entry.  Finally,  the 
spirit,  by  a  tap  of  the  wand  of  the  exorcist,  is 
persuaded  to  depart,  whereupon  the  child  takes 
an  old  shoe — an  article  which  repels  spirits— to  a 
sacred  lig-trce,  at  tlie  foot  of  wliicli  he  13  supposed 
to  fall  senseless,  and  thus  to  become  freed  from 
the  incubus.  A  nail  is  then  driven  into  the  tree 
to  confine  the  spirit,  or  it  is  induced  to  enter  a 
bottle  which  is  buried  deep  underground  (ib.  i.  162, 
ii.  14).  Kites  of  a  similar  kind  are  performed  to 
repel  or  propitiate  the  ghost  of  a  married  woman 
(i)uinti.'in)  who  is  specially  hostile  to  her  own  sex, 
and  that  of  a  child  (jlioting)  who  has  died  before 
investiture  with  the  sacred  thread  (Kitts,  53  f.). 

The  belief  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft  aflecting 
man  and  beast  is  wide-spread.  The  witch  is 
feared  rather  than  respected,  but  her  power  is 
believed  to  cease  when  her  teetli  fall  out.  The 
more  Ilinduized  peasantry  worship  Ganpati  or 
Ganesa,  god  of  luclc,  before  starting  on  a  journey 
or  other  enterprise  ;  but  the  common  people  trust 
more  to  meeting  omens.  If  a  ring-dove  enters  the 
house,  it  is  abandoned  for  three  days,  and  purified 
by  leading  a  cow  inside,  and  giving  food  and  alms 
to  Brahmans  (ih.  VJ). 

8.  Sikhs  and  Jains. — Besides  the  orthodox  Sikhs 
— immigrants  from  the  Panjab — some  members  of 
the  Banjara  (q.v.)  tribe  recorded  themselves  as 
Sikhs  at  the  last  Census.  Sikhs  generally  are  most 
numerous  on  the  Hyderabad  frontier  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tomb  of  their  Guru  Govind  at 
Nander  (Chinoy,  57  f.).  The  early  influence  of  the 
Jains  is  shown  by  numerous  temples,  such  as  those 
at  Sirpur,  Muktagirl,  and  Karanja.  The  present 
Jains  consist  largely  of  immigrants  from  Bombay, 
Rajputana,  and  Central  India,  who  are  attracted 
by  trade.  The  cave-temples  at  Patur  Shaikh 
Baba — a  site  which,  as  its  name  shows,  has  been 
since  occupied  by  a  Musalman  saint — seem  to  be 
Brahmanical  (Fergusson-Burgess,  Cave  Temples, 
428). 

9.  Muhamraadans. — Islam  is  increasing  its  num- 
bers not  so  much  from  proselytism  as  by  the 
greater  fecundity  of  its  members,  the  facts  of 
which  have  been  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Bengal  (see  BiCNOAL,  §  41).  Tlie  faith  has  been 
mucm  corrupted  by  the  local  Animism,  as  is  shown 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  cult  of  hermits  and 
martyrs,  to  whose  shrines,  for  the  sake  of  their 
otl'erings,  even  Hindus  are  admitted.  Some 
Mnlianiiiiadans  secretly  engage  Brahmans  to  wor- 
ship the  local  gods,  retain  their  Hindu  surnames, 
ami  employ  the  village  astrologer  to  select  an 
auspicious  day  for  marriages  (Lyall,  Gazetteer, 
11)4  :  Chinoy,  1.  55  f.). 

10.  Christians.— Christians,  now  nuniberin"2375, 
have  increased  owing  to  missionary  ellbits  during 
recent  famines.  The  vast  majority  of  them  are 
native  converts  attached  to  the  fourteen  mission 
stations  established  in  the  Province.  Enumerated 
by  denominations,  the  largest  congiogations  belong, 
in  Older,  to  the  Koman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
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LiTBRiTTRt— Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  Asiatic  Studies^,  1899 ; 
Gazetteer  /or  the  HaidardbAd  Ag^vpied  Di^ricts,  commonly 
ealUd  Berar,  1S70  (thU  is  under  revision  at  present] ;  the 
Cmmu  lUportt  by  E.  J.  Kitts,  1SS2,  W.  Hastings,  lSa2, 
A.  D.  Chinoy,  1902,  of  which  the  first  is  the  moat  vaJaable. 
For  the  history  :  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India'',  1908 ; 
J.  Grant  Duff,  Uiatar)  o/  the  Mahrattasfi,  1S73 ;  articles  in  the 
Frovinciai  Gatetteer  and  Imperial  Gazetteer. 

W.  Crookk. 

BERBERS  AND   N.   AFRICA 
[Rbne  Basset.] 

i.  PAGAyiSM. — Whatever  opinion  may  be  held 
regarding  the  complex  origin  of  the  races  which, 
tinder  the  general  name  of  Berbers,  inhabited,  and 
still  inhabit,  all  the  north  of  North  Africa,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sudan  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  E^ypt,  they  form  a  linguistic  unity  ; 
and  it  ia  only  oy  starting  from  this  point  of  riew 
that  we  can  hope  to  re-construct  their  ancient  re- 
ligion. But,  at  the  very  outset,  we  find  ourselves 
faced  with  a  difficulty  which  is  almost  insoluble. 
Although  there  was  tinity  in  their  language,  this 
was  by  no  means  the  case  in  their  religion,  i.e. 
their  pagan  religion.  Moreover,  the  uncertainty 
which  still  exists  concerning  the  deciphering  of  the 
Libyan  inscriptions  deprives  us  of  their  help,  and 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  scanty  informa- 
tion supplied  by  foreigners,  who  have  not  always 
distinguished  the  native  from  the  borrowed  elements 
in  the  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  which  they  have 
handed  down  accounts. 

I.  Mountain-worship. — It  seems  that  irregu- 
larities of  the  ground — mountains,  caves,  and  rocks 
— were  regarded  by  the  Berbers,  if  not  as  deities,  at 
least  as  seats  of  divine  beings.  Therefore,  at  least 
in  the  west.  Mount  Atlas — '  the  pillar  of  Heaven,' 
aa  it  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  {Hist.  iv.  184) — must  have 
been  the  object  of  their  worship.  Pliny  the  Elder 
(EN  V.  i.  6)  writes  as  follows  : 

*  In  the  very  middle  of  the  sands  Mount  Atlas  rears  its  head 
to  the  skies,  rugged  and  bare  on  the  side  facing  the  ocean  to 
which  it  gives  its  name  ;  but,  on  the  side  which  faces  Africa, 
very  shady,  covered  with  woods  and  watered  by  gushing  springs ; 
fertile  in  fruite  of  all  lands,  which  grow  of  their  own  accord 
.  .  .  and  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  desire.  During  the  day 
not  a  single  inhabitant  is  seen  ;  everything  preserves  a  deep 
nlence,  M&e  the  awful  silence  of  the  desert.  As  men  approach 
the  mountain,  a  religious  fear  seizes  their  hearts,  especially  at 
the  sight  of  the  summit  raised  above  the  clouds  and  apparently 
close  to  the  circle  of  the  moon.' 

This  information  is  confirmed  by  Msximus  of 
Tyre  (Dissertationes,  viii.  57) : 

*The  Western  Libyans  inhabit  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land 
(orrounded  by  the  sea.  The  extremity  of  this  peninsula  the 
ocean  envelopes  with  heavy  waves  and  currents.  This  they 
regard  as  the  sanctuary  and  the  image  of  Atlas.  Now,  Atlas 
to  a  hollow  mountain,  very  lofty,  opening  out  towards  the  sea 
as  a  theatre  towards  the  sky.  The  space  which  stretches  to 
the  middle  of  the  mountain  is  a  narrow  fertile  valley  covered 
with  trees  on  which  fruits  are  seen.  Looking  from  the  summit 
is  like  looking  into  the  depths  of  a  well.  It  is  impossible  to  go 
down  into  it  because  of  the  steepness  of  the  slope  ;  besides, 
it  is  not  allowed.  The  wonderful  thing  about  this  place  is  that, 
at  high  tide,  the  ocean  covers  the  banks  and  spreads  all  over 
the  fields  ;  the  waves  rise  up  towards  Atlas,  and  the  water  can 
be  seen  standing  up  against  it  like  a  wall,  without  flowing  into 
the  hollow  part  or  falling  to  the  ground ;  but  between  the 
mountain  and  the  water  there  is  a  great  deal  of  air  and  a  hollow 
wood.  For  the  Libyant  it  it  both  a  temple  and  a  god,  the 
object  by  which  they  swear,  and  a  statue.* 

The  Atlas  of  which  he  is  speaking  is  evidently 
the  Atlas  of  Morocco.  Its  native  name,  Dyris  or 
Addiria  (cf.  in  the  Gnanch  dialect  of  Teneritt'e, 
adar,  '  cliff'  ;  in  Awelimmiden  Tuareg,  adnr, 
'  monntain '),  has  been  preserved  by  Pliny  the 
Elder  (HN  v.  i.  13)  and  Solinus  [Polyhistor,  §  29). 
But  the  Greek  and  Manichisan  conception  of  Atlas 
supporting  the  world  might  be  found  in  the  name 
which,  according  to  Galindo,  the  Gnanches  of 
Teneriffe  gave  to  God,  viz.  Atguaychcefunataman,* 
•  he  who  supports  the  Heavens.'   It  would  naturally 

•  In  this  extraordinary  and  evidently  corrupted  name,  it  is 
laponible  to  decipher,  evan  approximately,  more  than  the  last 
fftrt  oXaman,  which  is  u  erroneous  form  of  achaman,  '^od.' 


have  been  applied  to  Mount  Teyde  in  Teneriffe. 
Guanch  mythology,  however,  assigned  another 
rdle  to  this  monntain.  It  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  present  Bui  Qomin  (the  ancient  Bal- 
caranensis),  who  rules  Tunis,  and  whose  name 
re-appears  in  the  deity  worshipped  there  (Satumns 
Bakaranenais),  was  venerated  m  primitive  times  by 
the  Berbers,  before  the  Phoenicians  had  installed 
their  Ba'al  *  there,  on  whom  Saturn  was  super- 
imposed, sometimes  represented  as  moimted  on 
a  lion  (CIL  xiii.  20437,  20448)  or  accompanied  by 
the  epithet  Sobare(n)sis  at  Henchir  Bu  Beker 
(ib.  12390,  12392).  The  Baal  IJarnaim,  who  was 
worshipped  there  by  the  Phoenicians,  and,  un- 
doubtedly in  imitation  of  them,  by  the  natives, 
was  a  purely  Semitic  deity,  like  the  Ba'al  of 
Hermon  or  the  Ba'al  of  Lebanon.t  whose  par«rfro< 
was  Tanit  Pene  Ba'al,  mentioned  in  a  Punic  in- 
scription of  Borj  Jedid.  Probably  the  same  thing 
happened  with  the  cult  of  Ba'al  Haman  at  Dugga-J 
Dedications  to  Saturn  are,  however,  very  fre- 
quent in  tlie  Latin  inscriptions  of  Africa,  and  the 
name  of  Satumius  is  often  mentioned.  We  may 
cite  at  Ain  Zana  (Diana)  a  dedication,  '  Deo  frugum 
Saturno  frugifero  Augusto'  (CIL  viii.  4581), 
and  at  Fontaine  -  Chaude  an  inscription,  '  Deo 
Sancto  frugifero'  [ib.  17720).  A  Latin  inscription, 
found  at  some  di.stance  from  Aumale,  is  addressed 
to  the  genius  of  the  mountain,  Pastoria(nen)sis, 
who  gives  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  wind 
(ib.  9180) ;  there  is  also  one  at  Chemtu  in  Tunisia 
to  the  genius  of  the  mountain  (ib.  14588).  Even 
in  our  day  certain  mountains  excite  among  the 
Tuaregs  a  religious  fear  which  they  cannot  over- 
come. But  it  is  not  the  terrifying  appearance  of 
the  mountains  that  inspires  the  fear ;  it  is  the  genii 
who  dwell  in  them.  This  belief  existed  even 
from  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Elder.  Reproducing  a 
passage  from  the  Pcriplus  of  Hanno,  he  places 
in  Atlas  the  ^gipanes  and  the  Satyrs,  whom 
the  Carthaginian  traveller  locates  much  further 
south  (Periplus,  §  14)  ;  the  same  passage  is  also 
quoted  by  Solmus  (Polyhislor,  §  29).  In  the  12th 
cent,  of  our  era  an  anonymous  Arabian  writer 
mentioned  similar  beinc;s  in  a  mountain  of  the 
Sahara,  but  his  story  bears  the  clear  stamp  of 
Musalmiln  beliefs.!  It  tells  of  the  mountain  of 
Felfel,  which  holds  within  it  the  remains  of 
numerous  towns  abandoned  because  of  the  genii  ; 
during  the  night  people  see  their  fires  there  and 
hear  their  whistling  and  singing.  Among  the 
Azger  Tuaregs  the  grove  of  Idinen,  30  kilometres 
to  the  north  of  Ghat,  is  the  object  of  a  superstitious 
terror,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  penetrate  it. 
Barth,  who  explored  it,  almost  died  of  thirst 
without,  however,  having  found  any  of  the  ruins 
which  were  said  to  be  there. ||  Among  the  Ahaggar, 
Mount  Udan  is  regarded  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  name  given  to  the  mysterious  beings  who 
inhabit  it,  alklnan  (from  Arab,  al-jinn),  shows 
clearly  that  an  Arab  belief  lias  come  to  be  added 
to  a  superstition  of  Berber  origin. H  The  Kudiat, 
to  the  north  of  Temanghaset  and  to  the  east  of 
Ilaman,  is  likewLse  the  object  of  fears  of  thi.s 
kind.**     In   the  Canary   Islands,   Mount  Teyde, 

•  Cf.  Toutain,  '  Le  Sanctuftire  de  Saturnus  Batcaranensis  au 
Djebel  Buu  Kornin,'  in  Melan-ies  de  I'Ecole  de  Kom^,  vol.  xii., 
and  De  6'aturni  dei  in  AJrica  roinana  cuUu,  I'aris,  1894 ; 
Ferrfere,  La  Situation  reli^iexise  de  CA/rique  romaine  depuit 
la  lin  <Ju  if  siicle,  Paris,  1897,  p.  SO. 

1  Cf.  LAgrange,  Etude  bUr  tejt  reli-fions  sHnitiques,  Paris,  1905. 

:  Carton,  Le  SaTictuaire  de  Ba'al  Saturiu  d  Vo-jgga,  Paris, 
1897. 

i  A.  de  Eremer.  Deseription  de  VAfriqtie,  Vienna,  1852,  p.  69. 

I  Barth,  Rtieen  u.  hntdedc.  in  Hord-  u.  Cmtr.-Ajrika, 
Qotha,  IS56,  i.  22S-23« ;  buveyrier.  Let  Touartj/t  du  Xord, 
Paris,  18»M,  p.  416. 

^  Duveyrier,  op.  at.  p.  416  f. :  Renhazera,  Six  «wi>  isAe  Ut 
Touareg  du  Ahotigar,  Algiers,  19<)S,  p.  60. 

**  de  MotvUnski,  *  Voyage  ^  Abalessa  et  i  la  Eoudia,'  in 
BuUelin  du  CumiU  de  fA/rique/raniaix,  Oct  1907,  p.  8670. 
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where  hell  (echeyde)  was  supposed  to  be,  was 
inhabited  by  a  demon  of  the  uame  of  Guayuta 
or  Uaayota.  The  demon  of  Palma  was  called 
Iruenc' 

2.  Rock-worship. — Rock-worship  is  naturally 
joined  witli  mountain-worship.  I'liny  the  Elder 
(EN  U.  ii.  44)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (de  Situ  Orbis 
L  8)  tell  of  a  rock  in  Cyrenaica  consecrated  to 
the  South  Wind  :  '  if  it  is  touched  by  the  hand  of 
man,  immediately  the  wind  rises  violently,  tossing 
the  sand  like  waves,  and  rages  as  it  does  over 
the  billows.'  In  the  Canary  Islands,  near  the 
crater  of  Caldera  in  Palma,  there  was  a  rock, 
formed  like  an  obelisk,  which  was  called  Idafe. 
To  prevent  it  from  falling,  the  people  of  the  tribe 
of  Tanansu,  who  were  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, used  to  make  oll'erings  to  it,  with  processions 
and  singing ;  they  sacrificed  entrails,  and  then  ate 
the  animals,  and  sometimes  whole  victims  were 
cast  down  from  the  heights  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.t  In  the  Great  Canary  Island  there 
were  two  rocks  :  the  one  called  Tismar,  in  the 
district  of  Gaidar,  the  other  Vimenya,  in  Telde. 
In  times  of  distress  the  inhabitants,  accompanied 
by  priests  called  magadas  (Viana,  p.  22,  calls  them 
narimaffuadas),  used  to  make  pilgrimages  to  these 
two  rocks,  carrying  in  their  hands  palm-branches 
and  vases  filled  with  milk  and  butter.  This  they 
poured  on  the  rojks,  dancinj^  round  about  them 
and  singing  lugubrious  airs  like  funeral  chants, 
which  the  Spaniards  called  endcchas.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  seashore,  and  beat  the  waves 
vigorously  with  their  rods,  shouting  all  the  time 
at  the  pitch  of  their  voices.  J  It  is  evident  that 
here  we  have  to  do  with  a  kind  of  worship. 
Besides,  if  we  can  believe  to  the  letter  what  the 
Spanish  writers  liave  handed  down,  the  Guanches, 
diilering  from  the  other  Berbers,  seem  to  have 
had  a  settled  religion.  In  any  case,  we  are 
tempted  to  connect  with  this  institution  of  sacri- 
fices the  use  made  of  a  stone  situated  near  Guertufa, 
between  Tiaret  and  Relizane,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  ^ajar  Gaid. 

*  Id  odb  place  a  recess  in  the  rock  leaves  a  mound  between  it 
and  the  road,  and  it  looks  like  a  huge  stone,  apparently  fallen 
from  the  summit  and  caught  on  the  other  rocks.  It  measures 
4  metres  at  its  highest  part  and  1  m.  70  at  its  lowest ;  its 
upper  surface  is  lu  m.  long  and  at  least  6  m.  broad  at  its 
broadest  part.  .  .  .  After  climbing  up  this  rock,  perfectly 
Irregular,  but  possessing  a  sort  of  platform,  inclined  at  30 
degrees,  one  sees  a  sort  of  cascade,  formed  by  three  basins  of 
unetjual  size  and  depth,  into  which  it  is  evident  that  quantities 
of  hquid  have  poured.  To  the  right  are  two  little  round 
holes  ;  to  the  left,  two  little  square  holes,  all  being  from  10 
to  15  cms.  wide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  primitive 
altar  there,  a  table  for  sacriticcs.'  $ 

We  may  quote  the  conclusion  of  this  description:  'The 
Bajar  Gaxd  was  a  splendidly-chosen  place  for  a  bloody  religion. 
the  sacrificer,  raised  up  8  or  10  metres  above  the  crowd,  let 
the  blood  of  the  victim  flow  from  one  basin  into  the  other. 
The  sacrifice  was  performed  before  a  vast  horizon  ;  all  the 
races  of  the  plain  saw  it,  and  the  fire  that  was  lit  was  un- 
iovitedty  seen  from  the  far-off  heights  of  the  mountain  of  Lalla 
Krua.'| 

But  this  is  merely  a  hypothesis.  There  still 
exist,  however,  in  the  Canary  Islands  places  where 
libations  of  milk  were  made — holes  and  trenches 
hollowed  out  in  the  hard  rock  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  liquid.  There  were  also  sacrifice- 
trenches — simple  cavities  surrounded  by  carefully- 
arranged  heaps  of  stones.H    In  the  qsar  of  Tamentit 

•  viana,  Antinuedades  d«  tas  Islas  Afurlunatlas,  TUhingon, 
1888,  p.  24  ;  Barker  Webb  and  Sabin  Berthelot,  llisUiim 
naturelU  dejt  iUs  Canaries,  Pari.s,  ISI'2,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  17a f. ; 
Vemeau,  Cinq  annita  de  sijour  aux  Uen  CaJiaries,  Paris,  18U0, 
p.  94. 

t  Olas,  The  History  of  the  Canary  Islands,  London,  1764  ; 
Webb  and  Berthelot,  op,  cit.  vol.  u  pt.  i.  p.  172 ;  Vemeau,  op, 
cit.  p.  94. 

t  Ulas,  op.  eU.  ii.  8,  70 ;  Webb  and  Berthelot,  op.  cit.  vol.  L 
pt.  i.  p.  109. 

fi  La  Blanch^re,  Voyage  dVludesdanaunepartie  de  ta  Mauri, 
tanie  Ciiarienne,  Paris,  1S02,  p.  42. 

I  lb.  p.  43. 

\  Vemeau,  op.  eil.  p.  90 1. 


in  Tuat,  there  is  an  aerolite  which,  even  to  this  day, 
is  the  object  of  ijeneral  veneration.  Legend  tefla 
that,  when  it  fell  from  the  sky,  near  Nun  en-Nas, 
it  was  gold,  but  God  changed  it  into  silver,  and 
then  into  iron,  to  prevent  covetousness.*  Con- 
nected with  natural  rock.s,  and  rocks  wrought  by 
the  hands  of  men,  are  dolmens,  but  as  these  are 
really  tombs,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them 
here.t    See  art.  Stones. 

3.  Cave-worship. — Caverns  seem  alio  to  have 
been  worshijiped  among  the  ancient  Berbers,  in 
agreement  with  the  testimony  of  Seneca  (ad 
Lucilium  Ep.  .\li.) :  '  Et  si  quis  specus  saxis  penitus 
exesis  montem  suspenderit,  non  manu  factus,  sed 
naturalibus  causis  in  tantam  laxitatem  excavatus; 
aninium  tuuni  quadain  religionis  suspicione  per- 
cutiet.'  But  nothing  has  been  found  as  yet  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  god  of  caverns,  Ifru 
or  Ifri,  aiSrmed  by  Masqueray.j!:  The  most  cele- 
brated deity  who  is  mentioned  is  the  god  Bacax, 
whose  grotto  near  Annuna  (Thibilis)  has  been 
discovered  and  explored.  In  this  cavern  '  the 
apartments  are  not  all  situated  in  one  horizontal 
plane,  nor  are  they  connected  simply  by  narrow 
passages ;  they  are  often  placed  one  above  the 
other,  and  have  communication  with  each  other 
by  natural  stairs,  sometimes  even  by  actual  wells. 
The  difterence  in  level  between  the  entry-passage 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  cannot  be  less  than 
three  or  four  hundred  metres.'  §  The  name  of  the 
god  Bacax,  mentioned  in  a  certain  number  of  Latin 
inscriptions,  CIL  viii.  5504  (18828),  5505  (18829), 
5517  (18847),  5518  (18S50),  18831,  18838,  has  as  yet 
defied  all  attempts  at  interpretation.  It  was  in 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave  that  sacrifices 
were  ofi'ered.  Perhaps  it  is  to  a  cult  of  this  kind 
that  we  should  attribute  the  Libyan  inscriptions 
which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  grotto  of 
Ifri  u  delal.  There  is  still  another  cave-deity  whose 
name  must  be  recognized  in  the  enigmatical  GDAS, 
with  which  a  certain  number  of  inscriptions  begin 
— the  inscri])tions  found  in  the  cave  known  as 
R'  ar  Zemma,  situated  on  a  spur  of  Jebel  Chettaba, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantine.  Opposed 
though  it  is  by  G.  Mercier,||  who  has  given  a 
minute  description  of  the  cave,  the  propo.sal  of 
Mgr.  Toulotte  and  M.  H^ron  de  Villefosse  to  con- 
nect the  present  name  Chettaba  with  the  mountain 
of  Giddaba  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  is  tempt- 
ing;  and  GDAS  would  stand  for  'Giddabas  deo 
augusto  sacrum.' IT  In  the  Great  Canary  Island, 
two  leagues  from  Teyde,  at  the  top  of  a  volcanic 
mountain,  there  is  a  large  cave  in  the  rock,  entered 
by  four  openings  fourteen  feet  high,  whence  arises 
the  popular  name,  'Mountain  of  the  four  doors.' 
The  openings  are  separated  by  pillars  varying  in 
diameter  from  seven  to  nine  feet.  In  front  of  each 
pillar,  on  a  level  part  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
serving  as  a  peristyle  to  the  cave,  there  are  several 
niches,  some  round  and  others  square.  These  seem 
to  have  been  intended  to  liold  the  objects  of  the 
cult.  The  niches  are  more  than  live  feet  from  the 
ground.**  In  the  Isle  of  Per  in  the  Canaries,  the 
cave  of  Astcheyta,  in  the  district  of  Tacuitunta, 
served  as  a  reluge  for  the  man  who,  in  times  of 

•  Rohlfs,  Reise  durch  Marokko,  Bremen,  1802,  p.  146  ;  La- 
qui6re,  Les  Hecminainnanceg  dtiy^mirai  Scrviire,  Paris,  n.d.,  p. 
21  f.  (with  a  photograiih  of  the  aerolite)  ;  E.  F.  Gautier,  L» 
Sahara  al'jirien,  Paris,  iy08,  i.  '2fi3. 

t  Cf.  on  the  tlohnens  of  Algeria,  Osell,  Lee  Monutnent* 
anliqves  de  t'Algh'ie,  Paris,  11»U1,  i.  20-80  (with  a  very  full 
bibliography  on  the  <iuestioii). 

I  '  Coiiiparaison  du  vocabulaire  des  ZL^na^e,*  in  Archivet  de» 
n\itiKi(ynti  »cientitUiues,  I^aris,  18711,  p.  481. 

§  Monceaux,  La  grotte  du  difu  Jiat-ax  au  Djehcl  Taia,  Paris, 
1887  ;  G.  Mercier.  Lett  ditiniUv  Ubyjumi.Con^itaLnliue,  n.  d.,p.  6f. 

0  '  La  grotle  au  Chettaba,'  in  iiecueil  ardUuloyique  de  Con, 
tiantine,  xxxv.  16(V-160. 

II  Cf.  Gsell,  Chronique  africaint,  Rome,  1903,  p.  Ml.  uid 
note  8. 

•"  Webb  and  Bertlielot,  op.  cit.  vol.  L  pt.  L  p.  169  f. 
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■  liouKlit,  went  to  implore  the  goddess.  She  ap- 
peared to  him  and  gave  him  a  pig,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  assembly  as  a  token  that  his  prayers 
were  answered.* 

4.  Air-worship. — We  do  not  know  if  the  Berbers 
worshipped  the  air  or  the  wind,  but  if  they  did,  it 
was  undoubtedly  under  foreign  influence.  We  have 
an  inscription  in  Latin  verse,  found  at  Naraggara 
(Sidi  Yusuf ),  in  which  the  air  is  invoked  under  the 
name  of  Juno  (CIL  viii.  4635) ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
to  a  cult  of  this  order  that  we  must  attribute  an 
inscription  of  Ain  Mtirchu  {ib.  17763).  These 
should  be  compared  with  a  passage  of  Firmicus 
Matemus  (de  Erroribus  Profanarum  Eeligionum, 
§  111),  according  to  which  the  Assyrians  and  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  placed  air  in  a  sort  of 
authority  over  the  other  elements.  But,  as  he 
adds  that  they  consecrated  it  under  the  name  of 
Juno  or  of  the  virgin  Venus,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  here  dealing  with  a  Punic  cult. 

5.  River-deities. — Rivers,  or  at  least  the  sources 
of  rivers,  were  consecrated  to  a  particular  deity. 
The  only  extant  inscriptions  which  mention  them 
give  us,  as  the  title  of  the  special  deity,  the  word 
'  genius,'  probably  due  to  Roman  influence  (genii^). 
Tnus  near  the  Sig  was  found  a  dedication  to  the 
genius  of  the  river  ('  genio  fluminis,'  CIL  viii.  9749) ; 
at  the  source  of  the  Bu  Merzug,  near  ancient  Sila, 
an  inscription  was  excavated  which  mentions  the 
genius  of  the  Amsaga,  the  former  name  of  the  river 
(ib.  5884).t  There  is  one  in  existence  to  the  deity 
of  the  river  Alexandriana  (ib.  2662),  to  the  deity  of 
the  waters  (ib.  2663),  to  the  genius  of  the  fountain 
('  genio  fontis ')  associated  with  Juppiter,  and  to  the 
Fountain  of  Caid,  near  Batna  (ib.  4291). 

6.  Town-deities. — The  application  of  the  name 
'genius '  to  towns,  frequently  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  imitation  of  the 
customs  of  the  Romans,  who  personilied  towns 
in  some  special  genius,  when  it  was  not  actually 
the  work  of  Roman  settlers  rather  than  of  the 
native  populations.  Thus  the  genius  of  a  village 
in  Lambessa  ('genio  vici,'  CIL  viii.  2604  f.);  the 
genius  of  Lambessa  ('genio  Lambaesis,'  ib.  2528, 
2596,  2598  f . ) ;  the  genius  of  Rusicada  { '  genio 
coloniffi  VenerisB  Rusicadae  augusto,'  ib.  7959  f.); 
the  genius  of  Henchir  Masfuna  ('genio  Lamasboe 
augusto ') ;  the  genius  of  a  market-town  in  Sur 
Juab  ('genio  pagi  augusto,'  ib.  9196)  ;  the  genius 
of  the  Cirtsean  colonies  (ib.  5693,  10866) ;  the  genius 
of  the  colony  of  MUah  (ib.  7960,  8202  [  =  19980]); 
the  genius  of  Mactar  (ib.  6352)  ;  the  genius  of  Sub- 
zavar  (ib.  6001) ;  the  genius  of  Phua  (ib.  6267-91) ; 
the  genius  of  the  municipality  of  Testur  (ib.  1353 
[14891]) ;  the  genius  of  the  municipality  of  Sataf 
(Ain  Kebir,  xb.  8389) ;  the  genius  of  the  '  civitas 
Celtianensium'  among  the  Beni-\\'elban(>6.  19688); 
the  genius  'populi  Cuiculitani'  at  Jamila  (i6. 20144) ; 
the  genius  of  the  colony  at  Henchir  Sidi  Alibelqasem 
(ib.  14687) ;  the  genius  of  the  '  oppidura  Lamsor- 
tense  '  at  Henchir  Maf  una  (»6.  18596)  ;  the  genius 
of  the  'colonia  Julia  Veneria  Chirtae  Nov»'  at 
Henchir  Jezz&  (ib.  16367) ;  the  genius  of  the 
market-town  ('  genio  vici  augusto ')  at  Mareuna 
(ib.  424) ;  the  genius  of  Thibar  at  Henchir  Anianiet 
(ib.  154345) ;  the  genius  of  the  people  at  Ain  Zana 
(ib.  4575),  at  Constantine  (ib.  6947  f.);  the  genius 
of  Novar  among  the  BeniFuda(i6.  20429  f.)  ;  and  t  lie 
genius  of  Gadimefala  ([?]  ib.  18752).  We  may  add 
to  these  the  invincible  deity  of  Gurai  (Qsar  Gurai, 
near  Tebessa,  16.  1843),  ancl  the  deitj'  who  is  men- 
tioned in  an  inscription  of  Borj  Hamza,  '  Auzio  deo 

fenio'  (ib.  9014).     The  genius  is  usually  a  Latin  or 
unico-Latin  deity,  as  at  Qsar  al-Ahniar,  in  the 

•  Vlara  y  Clavijo,  in  Webb  and  Berthelot,  op.  eit.  vol.  I.  pt  I. 
p.  188 ;  Vemeau,  op.  cU.  p.  92 1. 

t  Cf.  also  Cherbonneau,  Excursion  datii  Us  ruinef  iU  MUa^ 
B^favar,  Sita  el  Sigut,  Constantine,  D.d.,  p.  30  (. 


region  of  Ain  Beida.  In  a  dedication  to  Satnrn, 
of  the  3rd  cent.,  this  god  is  qualihed  as  'genius 
saltus  Sorotliensis' ;*  in  another  addressed  to 
Juppiter,  at  Uzali,  there  is  '  genius  arcae  frumen- 
tariae'  (ib.  6639). 

7.  Sun-worship.  —  Besides  mountains,  rocks, 
caves,  and  rivers,  the  Berbers  worshipped  the 
stars,  and,  primarily,  the  sun.  This  cult  existed 
among  the  nomadic  Berbers  between  Egypt  and 
Lake  Tritonis  (Herod.  Hist.  iv.  188),  and  among 
the  Berbers  in  general. t  We  read  in  the  Life  of 
St.  Samuel  of  Qalamon  that  the  Berber  who  had 
reduced  him  to  slavery  wished  to  make  him  wor- 
ship the  sun.t  There  are  also  some  Latin  inscrip- 
tions dedicated  to  it :  '  Soli  deo  invicto,'  in  the  plain 
of  Batna  (CIL  viii.  2675) ;  '  Soli  deo  augusto,'  at 
Zarai  (ib.  4513)  ;  'Soli  invicto,'  at  Suk-Ahras  (ib. 
5143),  at  Sluguia  (ib.  1329),  at  Cherchel  (ib.  9331), 
at  Allreville  (ib.  9(329) ;  to  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
near  Sidi  Alibelqasem  in  Tunisia  (ib.  14688  f.) ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  ancient  Berber  deity 
that  is  involved  when  we  find  the  sun  assimilated 
with  Mithra  at  elGan  (ib.  18025)  as  well  as  at  Ain 
Tukria  (ib.  21523).  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  be  the  Berber  god  that  is  referred  to  in  a  Latin 
inscription  at  Aumale,  of  the  year  207  of  the  era  of 
the  province,  in  which  there  is  mention  of  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  Touant,  the  wearer  of  horns, 
and  of  a  Pantheia  wlio  was  connected  with  him, 
was  worsliipped  on  the  Libyan  and  Moorish  borders, 
and  had  her  seat  between  Juppiter  Ammon  and 
Dis  (ib.  9018). 

The  Guanches  of  Palma  also  worshipped  the 
sun,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Maifec,^  as  well  as 
the  name  Amen,  which  seems  to  have  meant 
'Lord';  in  Awelimmiden  Tuareg,  Amanai  has 
the  meaning  of  'God.'  According  to  Macrobius 
(Sat.  conviv.  i.  21),  the  Libyans  worshipped  the 
setting  sun,  which  was  impersonated  by  Ammon 
(Amen).  He  was  represented  with  ram's  horns,  in 
which  resided  his  chief  power,  as  that  of  the  sun 
in  its  rays.ll  In  the  speech  of  Athanasius  against 
tlie  Gentiles  (§  14)  it  is  said  that  among  the  Libyans 
the  sheep  was  called  amen,  and  that  it  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity.  The  opinion,  however,  has 
been  suggested,  with  every  appearance  of  reason, 
that  Ammon  (Haiumon,  Amen)  was  a  god  cf  Berber 
origin.  We  may  compare  with  this  the  carving 
on  the  rock  found  at  Bu  Alem  in  South  Oranais, 
representing  rams  with  their  heads  surmounted  by 
an  ornameiitaliun  in  the  form  of  a  solar  disc,  sur- 
rounded nith  a  uraeus.H  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  see  here  the  prototype  of  the  Egyptian 
Amen  ;  the  present  writer  believes,  with  Gsell,  that 
it  is  a  more  or  leos  successful  copy  of  the  Egyptian 
representation,  as  probably  are  the  rock-drawings 
discovered  by  Barth  at  Telissau,  west  of  Fezzan," 
and  the  bas-relief  found  in  the  foundations  of  the 
Borj  Tasko  at  Gliadames.tt 

But  there  is  still  another  proof  of  the  worship  of 
a  ram  representing  the  sun,  and  one  in  which  we 
do  not  see  an  Egyptian  imitation.  It  is  found 
in  a  monument,  discovered  in  1851  at  Old  Arzeu, 
representing  'a  roughly  sculptured  head  with  a 
very  slightly  sharpened  nose,  two  little  round 
holes  for  the  eyes  and  for  the  ears,  and  the  mouth 

•  Gsell,  op.  rit.  p.  40. 

t  Ibn  KhaMQn,  Kilali  al'Ibar,  Bulaii,  1284,  vi.  89. 

I  R.  Basset,  .Synaxaire  arabe-jacohtte,  Paris,  i.  331 ;  F.  M. 
Eslfves  Pereira,  Vida  df-  Abba  Samut^l.  Lisbon,  1S04,  pp.  22, 
89.  1:4. 

§  Cf.  Alvise  de  Ca'  Da  Mosto,  Relation  des  voyages  A  la  e6U 
occidentaU  d' A  friqu^,  tr.  J.  Temporal,  Paris,  189S,  p.  34  ;  Viana, 
op.  cil.  p.  24  ;  (ilas,  np.  cit.  p.  139. 

H  Cf.  also  Marliatjus  Capella,  De  nuptiis  Philologies,  lib.  ii., 
ed.  E.vsserihnrdt,  t.eipzi^,  IM-r.,  p.  44. 

H  (is^II,  Chnmiqiie  arctUohfjinue  africaine,  Rome,  190C,  p.  83, 
Les  inoniiin^nts  antiiiurt  de  I'Algirie,  L  93. 

•*  Op.  cil.  i.  210  21T. 

(t  Du^e}rier,  Les  Towtregt  du  Sard,  pL  z. 
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represented  by  a  hollowed  line ;  its  horns  are 
cnrved  back,  the  points  to  the  ground,  and  the 
arms  are  fixed  to  the  body  with  the  hands  coming 
and  joining  above  the  navel.  The  under  part  of 
the  body  ends  in  a  terminal.'  *  It  is  also  an  idol 
of  this  kind  that  was  found  at  Tuat,  and  is 
designated  'getule  idol'(t).t  This  may  be  iden- 
tified with  Gurzil,  whose  priest  was  Tenia.  He 
was  the  son  of  Juppiter  Amnion  (Corippus,  Johan- 
nidos,  ii.  109  f.,  v.  404  f.,  vi.  116)  by  a  heifer  (ii.  ii. 
111).  This  Gurzil  is  regarded  as  an  Apollo;  he 
was  represented  by  an  image  of  a  bull  being  carried 
to  fight  ((■*.  iv.  66H-673,  v.  22-29).  The  cult  of  this 
deity  was  maintained  for  .a  long  time,  for  in  the 
lull  cent,  of  our  era  alBakri  mentions  a  stone 
idol  in  Tripoli,  .«et  up  on  a  hill  and  named  Gorza, 
to  which  the  tribes  round  about — the  Howara 
amongst  others —ollered  .';:icrifices  and  addressed 
prayers  in  order  to  recover  their  riches.J  AI-Bakri, 
unfortunately,  gives  no  information  about  the  shape 
of  this  idol.  Probably  it  was  also  a  Berber  idol  of 
this  kind  that  the  same  author  calls  '  M.aghmades' 
(perhaps  the  Macomades  of  the  ancients),  and  de- 
scribes as  being  set  up  on  the  seashore  between 
E<jypt  and  the  Slaghrih,  and  surrounded  by  several 
otlier3.§  The  name  'Gurza'  seems  to  recur  as 
an  element  of  the  names  of  the  locality  in  a  town 
placed  by  Polybius  (llUt.  i.  74)  near  Utica,  and  in 
a  tessera  of  hospitality  and  patronage  in  the  reign  of 
L.  Domitius  Alienobarbus  [CIL  viii.  68) :  'Senatus 
populusque  civitatiiim  stipendiariarum  Pago  Gur- 
zenses  hospitium  feturunt  .  .  .  Kaciundum  coera- 
verunt  Ammicar  Mikliatonis  f.  Cynasyn  Boncar 
Azzrubalis  f.  ^tkugurzensis  Muthunbal  f.  .  .  .' 
The  Punic  names  of  the  donors  will  be  noticed. || 
Another  brass  plate  mentions  the  '  civitas  Gur- 
zensis'  (CIL  viii.  69),  and  perhaps  we  must  recognize 
Gurza  in  the  Gurra  of  Uic  Pentinger  TaliUs.  In  the 
11th  cent.,  also,  al-Bakri  mentions  in  .Atlas,  near 
the  B.  Lamas,  between  Aglimal  and  the  Sfis,  a  tribe 
of  idolatrous  Berbers  who  worshijiped  a  ram.  Not 
one  of  tliem  wimld  dare  to  come  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  neigliliijuring  tribes  except  in  disguise 
(Description  dr.l'Afrique,  p.  161).  In  this  cult  of  the 
sun,  one  single  tribe,  the  AUanlcn  (ot  Alarantcs), 
was  an  exception  ;  they  had  no  individual  names 
to  distinguish  them,  and  they  watched  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun,  uttering  terrible  imprecations 
all  the  time,  as  tliougli  against  a  planet  deadly  to 
them  and  to  their  helds  ;  they  had  no  dreams  like 
other  men.  This  is  what  is  recorded  by  Heiodotus 
(Hist.  iv.  184)  and  Pliny  the  Elder  (HN  v.  8). 
The  only  imprecations  mentioned  by  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  (frag.  140,  ed.  Miiller)  are  against  the 
rising  sun. 

8.  Moon-worship. — The  moon  was  also  wor- 
shipped by  the  nomadic  Berbers  between  Lake 
Tritonis  and  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  188),  by  other 
Berbers  in  the  West  (ibn  KhaldQn,  Kitdb  al-Ibnr, 
vi.  89),  and  by  the  Guanches.  The  latter  observed 
all  its  phases  with  great  accuracy,  especially  the 
new  moon  and  the  full  moon. IT  Had  the  Berbers 
assimilated  it  to  the  celestial  goddess  of  Dugga 
and  Carthage,  the  latter  title  being  borne,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  by  Dido,  called  by  the  Phoenicians 
Astro  Arkhe,  and  transported  to  Rmjie  by  Cara- 
calla  (Herodian,  Hisloria  Rovuina,  v.  vi.  4)!  As  is 
•een  from  a  passage  in  Historiae  Aur/ustne,  the 
predictions  coming  from  the  temple  of  Coclestis  in 
Carthage  caused  a  great  number  of  sediticms  in 

*  Berbrugger,  Bibtiothifjue-muiit  d'Atfftr,  Algiers,  1860, 
p.  2»t. 

t  E.  r.  Oiutier,  op.  cit.  p.  268. 

t  Cf.  J.  Partach,  DU  Btrbem  in  dtr  Dielitung  dM  Corijrpua^ 
Breeliu,  1896,  p.  19. 

I  AI-Bakri,  Description  de  VA/riqiu  tfpUntrionale,  Arab  text, 
•d.  de  Slane,  Allien,  1867,  p.  12. 

I  E^i^er,  Latini  termonii  reli(jui<u,  ParU.  1843,  p.  427. 

^  Alvise  da  Ca'  Da  Moito,  Relation,  p.  34 ;  Qlaa,  Tht  niitory 
if  Uu  Canary  Itlandt,  p.  139. 


Africa — seditions  in  which  the  Berbers  probably 
took  part,  and  which  Pertinax  had  to  repress  dur- 
ing his  proconsulship  of  Africa  (Capitolinus,  Vita 
Pertinacis,  ch.  iv.).  We  find  the  crescent  moon  at 
the  top  of  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  (cf.  CIL, 
possim),  one  of  which,  among  the  Beni-Ukden,  is  in 
Libyan  and  Phoenician  characters  (CIL  viii.  20186) ; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  sign,  which  in 
primitive  times  had  signified  a  lunar  cult,  had 
liecome  a  meaningless  ornamentation.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  the  theory,  formed  from  in- 
accurate etymology  and  assimilations,  that  Tanit, 
tlie  great  Punic  goddess,  was  of  Berber  proven- 
ance.* For,  since  the  name  of  the  moon  in  Berber 
is  masculine,  Aiur  or  Anfjitr,  it  could  not  have 
been  renresinted  as  a  goddess.  There  is  far  more 
probability  in  the  hypothesis  of  G.  Mercier.t  which 
tends  to  find  Aiur  in  the  enigmatical  Teru,  men- 
tioned along  with  the  epithet  '  augustus'  in  an  in- 
scription discovered  on  the  Guechgach,  sixteen 
kilometres  from  Constantine  (CIL  viii.  5673). 

9.  Worship  of  other  planets. — It  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  other  celestial  bodies  were  worshipped 
by  the  Berbers,  although  we  have  no  proofs  except 
for  a  few  of  them.  Alvise  de  Ca'  Da  Mosto  asserts 
tliis  for  the  Guanches  of  Teneriffe  (Relation,  p.  34). 
The  planet  Venus  is  called  Lemr'er  at  the  present 
d.iy  in  Zu.awa.  Among  the  Awelimmiden,  when 
it  is  an  evening  star,  it  has  the  name  of  tatari,  and 
when  a  morning  star,  that  of  amawcn  n  ehad  or 
ammnen  arhimmelech.  Among  the  Ahaggar,  it  is 
called  Tntrit  ta  n  tufat,  which  can  be  exactly 
translated  by  'morning-star.'  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  other  peoples,  the  Ahaggar  have  located 
a  certain  number  of  t.ales  in  the  sky.  We  cannot, 
however,  decide  whether  they  correspond  to  a  re- 
ligious sentiment.  Thus  the  Pleiades  are  the 
'Daughters  of  Night'  (Chet  Ahadh).  Six  of  the 
st:irs  of  this  constellation  have  each  a  name  ;  the 
seventh  is  a  boy's  ej'e  which  had  been  taken  out 
and  (lew  up  to  the  sky.  This  story  is  given  in  the 
following  verses  : 

'The  Hnii^hterR  nf  the  night  are  seven  in  nambcr: 
Malerejrp  and  Ern'jaot, 
Malu.^eitsek  and  E,Hsekaot, 
Mateliij^'hI;\L;h  and  t^Uc^^liaot; 
Tlie  seventh  is  the  eye  of  a  boy  which  flew  up  to  Heaven.*  t 

We  can  see  that  the  six  stars  reduce  to  three 
pairs  whose  names  are  derived  from  the  same  root. 
The  Awelimmiden  give  them  also  the  name  of 
ChMnhet  (  =  CkH  Ahadh). 

Orion  (in  Tuareg,  Anuinar)  has  two  interpreta- 
tions. According  to  the  one,  he  comes  out  of  a 
muddy  well  ;  and  Rigel  (Adar  Nelaku,  'the  Foot 
in  the  Mud  ')  is  the  foot  he  brings  out  of  the  mud 
last,  i.e.  the  last  star  when  the  constellation  is 
rising  in  the  E.ast.  According  to  the  other,  he  is  a 
hunter,  with  his  belt  on  (in  Ahaggar  and  Awelim- 
miden Tajebest  en  Amanar,  '  Belt  of  Orion'),  who 
is  followed  by  a  dog  (Eidi,  Sirius)  and  preceded 
by  gazelles  (Ihenkadh,  '  constellation  of  the 
Hare').§ 

The  Great  Bear  and  the  Little  Bear  represent  a 
camel  and  her  young  one  (Talcmet  de  roris) ;  the 
Pole  Star  is  a  negress  called  Lcmkcrhen  (i.e.  '  hold  ') 
because  she  has  to  hold  the  young  camel  (Aura)  to 
let  it.i  mother  be  milked.  But  tiie  stars  ^,  X,  fi,  v,  { 
represent  an  assembly  which  deliberates  whether 
the  negress  is  to  he  Killed.  She  (the  Pole  Star) 
stands  motionle.s8  with  fear.||  According  to  a 
legend  contaminated  by  the  Musalman  religion, 
the  Great  Bear  is  a  camel  which  belonged  to  Noah. 
It  was  slain  by  seven  nobles,  one  of  them  a 
Tuareg  ;  he  was  changed  into  an  '  ourane '  (ar'ata, 
a  kind  of  large  lizard),  the  others  into  a  jackal,  a 

*  Bertholon,  '  Essat  sur  la  religion  dm  Ubyens,'  In  JUmis 
tunisifnne,  Not.  1908,  pp.  484-490. 

t  Les  diviniUi  tibt/quet,  pp.  12-1& 

i  Duvcyricr,  op.  cit.  p.  424  L 
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chameleon,  etc.  The  camel  was  transported  to  the 
sky.  Since  then,  the  Tuaregs  have  never  eaten 
the  '  oorane,'  which  they  regard  as  their  maternal 
uncle.  * 

The  Scorpion  is  sometimes  called  Tagherdamt 
('scorpion'),  sometimes  Tazzeit  ('palm-tree').  A 
youag  man,  Amrot  (Antaris)  is  going  to  climh  the 
palm-tree ;  but  when  half-way  up  the  tree  he 
notices  some  pretty  girls  [tibnradin),  clothed  in  red 
hauiis,  coming  from  the  lake  {Tesahak) ;  he  stops 
half-way  up  to  watch  them.t 

Other  constellations  have  names,  but  no  legend 
attaches  to  them.  In  Bougie  the  Milky  Way  is 
called  Ajgu  n  tignau,  '  beam  of  the  sky,'  and 
among  the  Tuaregs  Mahellau.  The  stars  e,  J,  tj 
of  the  Great  Dog  are  called  Ifarakraken,  '  noise  of 
a  fan  or  of  a  bird,'  and  j3,  Auhem,  'the  young  of 
the  gazelle.'  6  and  o  of  the  Boat  are  'Kiches' 
(Tenafalet)  and  '  Poverty'  (Tozzert).  Aldebaran  is 
called  Kokoyt/odh  and  Canope  Wadit.t  In  ancient 
times  the  Africans  (Airi)  were  considered  very 
skilled  in  the  science  of  horoscopes,  and  particu- 
larly so  was  Septimius  Severus — as  may  be  seen 
from  a  saying  attributed  to  him.  Speaking  of  his 
son  (reta  to  Juvenal,  prefect  of  the  pretorians, 
he  said  :  '  It  is  astonishing  that  my  son  Geta  is  to 
be  deified  ;  his  constellation  had  nothing  imperial 
in  it  to  my  eyes"  (Spartianus,  '  Vita  Getae,'  §2  in 
Historiae  Augiistae.) 

The  name  of  the  rainbow,  among  certain  Berber 
tribes,  has  preserved  the  trace  of  a  myth.  Although 
at  Wad  Rir'  it  is  called  abechchi  and  in  Harakta 
abeggas  ('girdle'),  in  Zuawa  it  is  called  thislith  b 
toamar,  among  the  Bot'iwa  of  Rif  thislith  n 
umar,  among  the  B.  Iznacen  thaslit  n  unzar, 
which  means  'bride  of  the  rain,'  and  among  the 
Beni  Menacer  taslith  n  ujenna,  '  bride  of  the 
sky.'  The  rain  (Anzar)  is  then  considered  a  male 
being.  In  Jurjura,  the  Kabyle  children,  in  times 
of  drought,  go  from  house  to  house  singing : 
•Anzar  I  Anzar ! 
O  Lord,  water  ua  to  the  roots.'  % 

At  Mzab,  the  chUdren  sing  while  transplanting 
grain: 

*  Give  ul,  O  Iiord,  the  water  of  Anzar.*  ( 
In  a  popular  tale  of  Wargla,  Amzar  (  =  Anzar)  is 
personitied.ir  The  rainbow  is  consequently  re- 
garded as  the  bride  of  the  rain.  This  myth  is 
not  without  parallel  in  the  way  in  which  certain 
Berber  and  Arab  peoples  of  the  Maghrib  provoke 
rain.  At  Ain  Sefra,  at  Tlemsen,  and  at  Mazuna, 
they  take  a  wooden  spoon  (in  Kabyle  aghenjn)  and 
dress  it  in  bits  of  cloth,  so  as  to  make  it  a  sort 
of  doll  representing  a  bride,  called  Ghonja, ;  they 
take  this  in  solemn  proces.sion  to  the  tombs  of  the 
local  priests,  singing  couplets  which  vary  according 
to  the  locality.     For  example  : 

'Ohonja !  Ghonja  haa  uncovered  her  head. 

O  Lord,  thou  wilt  water  her  ear-dropfl. 

Her  ear  is  thirsty  ; 

Give  her  drink,  O  our  Master  I '  •* 
At  Tit,  in  the  oasis  of  Tuat,  during  drought, 
the  people  go  out  of  the  qsat — men,  women,  bo3-s, 
and  girls.  The}'  take  a  wooden  spoon  and  dress  it 
in  female  garments.  A  young  girl  carries  it,  and 
the  people  keep  saying :  '  O  spoon  !  O  meadow  ! 
(ar'enja—ia  merja)  Lord,  remove  the  time  of  lieat! 
Lord  !  in  the  name  of  the  Prophets  ! '    TertuUian 

•  Benhazera,  op.  ciL  p.  60  f. 

t  Duvcvrier,  op.  cit.  p.  42.i.  t  Hi.  pp.  424-426. 

§  Ben  Sedira,  Cours  de  lanytu  Kabj/U,  Aljfiers,  1S85,  p.  xcviii, 
note  1. 

I  de  Motylinski,  Le  DiaUete  berb^n  de  R'danUs,  Paris,  1907, 
p.  147. 

^  Biamav,  ^tuds  tur  U  diaUete  berbbra  de  Ouargla^  Paris, 
1908,  pp.  247-249. 

••  C(.  A.  Bel, '  CJuelques  rites  pour  obtenir  de  la  pluie  en  tenipa 
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Algiers.  1905,  pp.  4^98;  Doutt^,  Magie  el  religion  dans 
tAfrique  du  Hord,  Algiers,  1909,  pp.  684-686. 


{Apol.  xxiii.)  gives  the  Virgo  Ccelestis  the  title  of 
'  I'luviarum  PoUicitatrix.'  Among  the  Guanches 
the  main  part  of  the  ceremony  for  bringing  rain 
was  to  make  men  and  animals  fast,  and,  in  Tenerilfe, 
even  the  young  animals,  which  were  separated  from 
their  mothers,  and  whose  cries  were  expected  to 
move  the  heavens.*  Rain-making  was  also  a  gift 
of  certain  magicians.  An  ancient  historian  tells 
how  among  the  Berbers  a  Roman  army  under  the 
command  of  Hosidius  Geta,  successor  of  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  almost  died  of  thirst  in  the  desert  when 
in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  and  their  chief  Subulns. 
A  native  ally  persuaded  the  general  to  have  re- 
course to  incantations  and  magic,  affirming  that 
often  great  quantities  of  water  had  been  got  by 
the.se  means.  This  time  again  the  process  was 
successful,  but  we  do  not  know  in  what  it  consisted 
(Dio  Cassius,  Hist.  Bom.  ix.  9). 

10.  Native  deities. — To  these  deities  we  mnst 
add  those  which  are  made  known  to  us  by  Latin 
epigraphy,  though  we  are  not  sure  about  their 
nature  and  attributes.  Thus  we  have  dedica- 
tions to  the  Moorish  gods  at  various  places  in 
North  Africa :  at  Cherchel  {CIL  viii.  9327),  near 
Wed  Marcuna  {ib.  2639),  near  Wed  Tezzulet  (»6. 
2640);  at  Lamorici^re  (»6.  21720),  at  Henchir 
Ramdan  in  Tunisia  {ib.  1442)  ;  to  the  Moorish 
saviour-gods  and  to  the  genius  of  Satafis  at 
Ain  Kebira  (ib.  20251).  Possibly  these  Moorish 
gods  are  the  deified  kings  of  whom  we  are  to 
speak  below  (pp.  511-512),  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  it.  Thus  Autaman,  associated  with 
Mercury  in  an  inscription  at  Lambessa  (»6.  2650), 
and  compared  with  the  Mastiman  of  Corippus 
(Johannidos,  Wii.  306  f.),  some  people  used  to  take 
for  the  god  of  war.f  Other  Moors  saw  in  him 
Juppiter  Tsenarius  (which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
correct  to  Juppiter  Tartarius,  corresponding  to 
Dis  Severus  in  the  I-atin  inscription,  CIL  viii. 
9018),t  to  whom  human  victims  were  sacrificed  in 
times  of  plague  (Johannidos,  viii.  307-309).  We 
may  compare  this  passage  with  the  statement  of 
Pliny  the  Elder  {HN  v.  8)  that  the  AugUae 
worshipped  none  but  the  infernal  gods,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Pomponius  Mela,  the  manes  (de  Situ  Orbis, 
i.  8).  Aulibva  was  worshipped  in  the  region  of 
Tlemsen,  as  is  sho^vn  by  two  inscriptions  found  in 
Agc-idir  (CIL  viii.  9906  f.),  and  one  at  Ain  Khial 
(ib.  21704).  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  Kantus 
Pates — a  reading  which  is  quite  sure  in  an  in- 
scription of  Khenchela — any  more  than  on  Kaub, 
mentioned  in  the  Chettaba.  An  inscription  in 
Henchir  Matkidas  (ib.  16749)  seems  to  point  to  five 
gods  of  the  Wllage  of  Magifa :  it  is  dedicated  to 
Masidenis,  Thikikvae,  Sugganis,  and  lesdanis,  of 
whom  there  were  statues.  Another  inscription,  at 
Sidi  Yusuf  (ib.  18809),  mentions  an  locolo  (locoloni 
deo  patrio).  This  epithet,  Deus  patrius,  is  given  to 
Baliddir  or  Baldir  in  the  inscriptions  that  mention 
his  name  :  at  Guela  'at  Bu-Sba,  between  Bona  and 
Guelma  (ib.  5279),  and  at  Sigus  (ib.  19121-19123). 
Is  this  the  same  as  the  Genitis  patrius,  a  priest 
of  whom  was  buried  at  Zettara  (Kef  Beziua)? 
Another  Deus  patrius,  who  had  priests,  is  located 
at  Henchir  el-Bez  (ib.  12003).  Is  this  name 
Baliddir,  or  at  least  its  second  part,  iddir,  a  Berber 
word,  as  G.  Mercier§  inainta,ins,  translating  it  by 
'  the  living  God '  ?  The  chief  objection  would  come 
from  the  fact  that  this  would  be  a  hybrid  word, 
compounded  of  Punic  and  Berber.  It  has  also  been 
identified  (but  this  is  a  very  improbable  theory) 
with  the  name  of  Abbadiri  Sancto,!|  mentioned  in 

'  Viera,  accordioe  to  Espinosa,  in  Webb  aod  B«rth«lot,  op. 
cit  i.  pt.  i.  p.  173 ;  Vemeau,  op.  cit.  p.  92  L 
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an  inscription  of  Miliana  [ib.  21481),  and  counted 
among  the  Punic  deities  by  St.  Augustine  {Ej>. 
xvii.  2).  Priscian  (vii.  313)  gave  tue  name  of 
Abbadir  to  the  baetyl  swallowed  by  Saturn. 

But  whatever  be  the  6>ense  given  to  Iddir,  it 
seems  impossible  to  make  him  a  supreme  god  of 
North  Africa.  Perhaps  he  was  produced  under 
the  influence  and  in  imitation  of  the  Romans — a 
movement  which  set  apart  one  of  the  local  gods 
and  placed  him  over  the  others,  at  least  in 
Manretania.  This  seems  to  be  the  indication  of 
two  inscriptions,  one  of  wliioli  at  Boupie  is  dedicated 
'  Numini  Mauretaniae  et  Genio  Thermarum  '  {CIL 
viii.  8926),  and  the  other  at  Ain  Kebira,  '  Numini 
Maur.  aug.'  (ib.  20252).  Hal^vy  believed  that  this 
supreme  god  is  to  be  found  in  the  lolaos  who  is 
mentioned,  he  says,  in  the  treaty  between  Carthage 
and  the  Roman  Senate,  and  whom  he  claims  to 
have  found  again  in  a  Libyan  inscription.*  The 
reading  of  these  latter  inscriptions  is  too  uncertain, 
and,  besides,  lol  is  a  Punic  god.  If  we  trust  the 
accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Guanches  must 
have  had  a  supreme  god  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Canary  Islands.  Vianaf  relates  that  they 
worshipped  one  God,  infinite,  omnipotent,  just  and 
merciful,  called  in  their  language  Hucanech, 
Guayaxarax  (named  by  Viera  Achguoyaxiraxi, 
'saviour  of  the  world'),  Acucanae  (named  by 
Galindo  Achucana),  Mcnceito,  Acoron,  Acaman, 
Acukurajan  (called  Achahnrah.ana.n(!iAchxurahan 
by  Viera,  Achahuaban  by  Galindo) — epithets 
meaning  '  omnipotent,' '  protector  and  creator  of  all 
beings,'  'without  beginning  and  without  end,'  'cause 
of  causes.'  The  sense  of  these  words  is  not  found 
in  Berber,  except  in  Acoron  and  Acaman,  which 
mean  'the  great'  and  'the  sky.'  The  Guanch 
names  handed  down  by  the  Spaniards  are  very 
much  corrupted ;  this  is  due  to  errors  in  writing 
and  to  the  authors'  ignorance  of  the  language 
spoken  in  the  Canaries.  Thus  Achaman,  given  by 
V  iera  with  the  meaning  of  '  supreme  god,'  is  more 
correct  than  Acaman,  and  seems  akin  to  the 
Awelimmiden  Tuareg  aochina,  '  the  sky '  (cf.  the 
Tenerifi'e  Guanch  acltano,  'year');  it  is  connected 
with  the  root  GN,  which  gives  in  Zuawa  tliiijnuth, 
'cloud,'  and  igenni,  'sky,'  and  in  otlier  dialects 
ajenna  and  ijenni  with  the  same  meaning.  But 
^¥e  cannot  place  absolute  confidence  in  Viana,  who 
shows  a  tendency  to  see  among  the  Guanches  a 
religion  resembling  Christianity  with  a  supreme 
god  and  a  devil.  He  goes  the  length  of  saying 
that  they  never  believed  in  or  worshipped  any 
idols,  and  that  they  worsliipped  only  one  God. 
Cliil  y  Naranjo  restricts  this  assertion  to  the 
natives  of  Lanzarote.^  The  same  author  has  cut 
out  several  inexact  data  of  this  kind,§  and,  besides, 
the  assertion  is  refuted  by  the  discovery  of  idols,  in 
the  14th  cent.,  in  the  Great  Canary  I.-ilaiid,||  and 
the  worship  of  one  representing  a  nude  woman  in 
a  buildin;^  called  Tirma.H 

According  to  Viera,  the  god  of  men  was  called 
Eraoranhan  (Eravrangan  according  to  Galindo) 
in  the  Island  of  Fer ;  he  had  his  seat  with 
Moreyba,  the  goddess  of  women,  on  the  two 
rocks  of  Bentayga,  called  to  this  day  Santi 
llos  de  lo.i  antiijuus.  After  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  the  natives  of  l'"er  wor.shippe<l  ChrLst 
and  Mary  under  the  names  of  Eraoranhan  and 
Moreyba.**  The  supreme  god,  Espinosa  says, 
created    man   from    earth    and    water— an    equal 

•  Essai  (Vipi^raphit  libyqu*-,  rari«,  1874,  |>.  1671. 
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number  of  men  and  women.  Flocks  were  given 
them  for  nourishment.  Afterwards  he  created 
more  men,  but  did  not  give  them  more  flocks. 
When  they  asked  for  more,  he  replied:  'Tend 
these  others  and  they  will  {rive  you  nourishment.' 
This  last  class  of  beings  to  ue  created  consisted  of 
achicaxac,  '  peasants,'  while  the  first  cla.ss  com- 
prised achimencci,  '  nobles,'  and  cic/UciquUzo,* 
'knights.' 

11.  Deities  assimilated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. — This  list  of  deities  conld  be  lengthened, 
if  we  had  the  native  names  of  tliose  deities  men- 
tioned by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  the  latter  have 
a.ssimilated  them  to  their  own  names,  and  some- 
times have  gone  even  further,  the  assimilation 
becoming  simple  borrowing  on  their  part.  In  any 
case,  it  seems  futile  to  linger  over  the  mythological 
romance  founded  in  all  its  parts  on  the  Amazons, 
the  Atlantes  and  their  kings,  Amnion,  etc.,  which 
finishes  the  third  book  of  tlie  Bihliothecae  His- 
toricae  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  has  absolutely 
nothing  in  common  with  the  religious  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  Berbers.  Herodotus  (Hist. 
ii.  50)  tells  us  that  it  was  the  Libyans  who 
revealed  Poseidon,  whom  no  one  before  them  had 
called  by  name,  and  whom  they  had  always 
worshipped  as  a  god.  Ampelius  (Liher  MemoHalis, 
ch.  ix.)  speaks  of  a  fifth  Apollo,  born  in  Libya 
(Gurzil  ?).  But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  these 
divinities  is  Athene  Tritogenis,  born,  according  to 
Herodotus  (Hist.  iv.  180),  Pomponius  Mela  (de  Hitu 
Orbis,  i.  7),  and  Pausanias  {Graeciae  Descriptio, 
i.  4),  from  Poseidon  and  the  nymph  of  Lake 
Tritonis.  It  is  bejond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
study  the  personage  of  Triton  as  represented  by 
Greek  monuments,!  but  Herodotus  (iv.  180) 
mentions  customary  rites  which  the  maidens  of  the 
Auseans  performed  in  honour  of  a  native,  and 
therefore  Berber,  goddess,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  goddess  called  Athene  by  the  Greeks  : 

oprfi  2«  ivtavairj  'AQ-rjvaiijs  ai  irapd^vot  ainCjv  Sixn  dto^Tcurat 
fi.6.\ovro.i  jrpbs  aAATjAa^  Ki&o^ci  re  Ka't  fi'Aot(7t,  .  .  .  Tas  ti 
(iTroOnjcrKOi'ffas  Tf-ic  TrapBivuiV  tK  Toif  Tptofiarujv  t}ffvSonapGevov^ 
KoAeouiTf    npiv   6'    avuyai    avrai   fj.axt(rtiaA    rahe    ffoievffi'    KOivfi 

TTapt^fVOV     TT]!'      ICOAA ttTTt VOVCTaX'      (ftaffTOTC      *CO(r/XTJffal/TeS      KVV^  T* 

KopivOij}  Kal  iTavonXijt  'EWtjvlk^,  Kal  in'  ap^ia  avOLfitpdaavreSt 
nepidyovcrt  ttji*  Kifivrjif  jcvkAoj, 

The  Greeks  explain  this  custom  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  struggle  which  took  place  between  Athene, 
who  was  brought  up  by  Triton,  and  Pallas,  Triton's 
daughter,  in  which  Pallas  was  slain  (Apollodorus, 
Bibliothecae,  iii.  12).  This  custom  must  still  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius  Mela,  unless  he 
simply  copied  Herodotus.  Herodotus  thinks  that, 
before  the  Greek  helmet  and  shield,  the  maidens 
used  to  carry  Egyptian  arms  (Hist.  iv.  180). t 

A  Latin  inscription  found  at  Ain  Gulea  in 
Tunisia  (CIL  viii.  15247)  and  another  at  Henchir 
el-Matria  (ib.  15378)  mention  a  (iediciition  to  a 
dr.agon  ('  Draconi  augusto').  Perhaps  this  di\-inity 
is  connected  with  the  serpent  of  bronze  with  gilt 
head,  which  the  pagans  worshipped  at  Tipasa,  on 
the  Hill  of  Temples,  and  which,  in  the  5th  cent., 
St.  Salsa  threw  into  the  sea,  and  so  earned  her 
torture.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  is  a  relic 
of  the  worship  of  Kshmun§  and  the  summary  of 
the  suflerings  of  St.  Salsa.ll  There  is  nothing 
anywhere  to  show  that  the  cult  of  the  serpent  was 
ever  native  to  the  Berbers. 

12.  DeifTcation  of  kings. — The  pantheon  has  been 
enriched,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  apotheosis  of 
the  kings,  at  least  during  the  time  of  indepeiuience. 

•  AIotiHO  de  EspinoM,  The  holy  Irnaijf  o.(  Our  Lady  qf 
Candftarm.  i.  8Ctr.  by  Murkhaui).  and  The  (iuanrhea of  'i'eneri/c, 
London,  l'.n>7. 

f  C(.  N'liler,  Triton  unrf  Kuphettws,  St.  Tetcrshnrff,  1849; 
Thsnt,  lit' 'I'l-ilrinidelacv,  Dijon,  18(13;  Kscher,  Triton  uiid  teins 
Brkiiwpfvfifj  durch  Iteracles,  Leipzig,  1890. 

t  Cr.  iisolier,  op.  cit.  p.  79. 

{  Cf.  Gsill,  Tipasa,  Home,  1894,  p.  310  f. 

I  Oaell,  Itecherchtt  archiologUiutt,  Paris,  1893,  pp.  l-t. 
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The  phrase  of  Minuciiis  Felix  is  well  known  :  '  Et 
Jaba,  Mauris  volentibus,  Deus  est'  {Ortnvins, 
ch.  xxiii.).  A  Latin  inscription  (C/X  viii.  17150) 
is  distinctly  consecrated  to  Juba  and  the  genius 
Vanisnensis  at  Tassammert.*  Tertullian  for  liis 
part  said  :  '  Unicuique  etiam  provinciae  et  civitati 
deus  est  .  .  .  et  Mauretaniae  reguli  sui'  (Apol. 
ch.  xxiv.).  There  has  been  found  at  Bougie  a 
fraeraent  of  an  inscription  dedicated  to  king 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  (CIL  viii.  9127),  one  at 
Algiers  (ib.  9257),  and  another  at  Cherchel,  to  the 
genius  of  king  Ptolemy  {ib.  9342).  Perh.aps  it 
was  a  retrospective  ^^■orship  that  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  Thubursicuin  Numidarum  (Kham- 
issa)  to  sanctify  lliempsal,  son  of  Gauda,  as  a  god 
[ib.  7*  [17159]) — a  fact  which  explains  the  homage 
rendered  to  Gulussa,  king  of  Numidia,  son  of 
Masinissa  (ib.  3*),  according  to  two  inscriptions. 
These  inscriptions  were  with  extreme  levity  treated 
as  false  by  Mommsen,  who  afterwards  had 
to  face  the  evidence  and  confess  his  mistake,  t 
But  it  is  probable  that  Africa  followed  the 
example  given  by  Rome  of  deifying  the  Emperors. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  comparison  made  by 
Lactantius  :  '  Hac  scilicet  ratione  Romani  Caesares 
Buos  consecraverunt  et  Mauri  reges  suos'  .  .  . 
and  further  on :  '  Singuli  populi  .  .  .  summa 
veneratione  coluerunt  ut  Aegyptii  Isidem,  Mauri 
Jubam '  (Migne,  PL  vi.  col.  194).  Pomponius 
Mela  (de  Situ  Orbis,  i.  8)  had  established  tlie 
fact: 

'  Orae  [Africae]  sic  habitantur,  ad  nogtrum'  maxime  ritum 
moratis  cuttoribus,  niai  quod  quidam  Unguis  differunt,  et  cultn 
DeOin,  quoe  patrios  seirant,  ac  patrio  more  venerantur.' 
This  remark  of  Pomponius  Mela  is  coiilirmed  by 
ibn  Klialduii  :  'It  befell  the  Berbers  from  time 
to  time  to  pii'fess  the  religion  of  their  conquerors, 
for  powerful  nations  brought  them  into  sulijec- 
tion(A'(<tt6  a/-' /6ar,  vi.  106).  We  must  add  that 
Septimius  Severus,  an  African  by  birth,  was 
regarded  as  a  god  by  the  Africans  (Historiae 
Augustae,  ch.  xiii.  'Vita  Septinii  Severi').  This 
explains  the  large  number  of  inscriptions  in  honour 
of  deities  adopted,  without  even  assimilation,  by 
the  Berbers,  who  took  the  gods  of  Rome  after 
those  of  Carthage  :  Juppiter,  Juno,  Pluto,  Pallas, 
Venus,  Apollo,  Diana,  the  Nymphs,  Neptune, 
Mercury,  Silvanus,  Bellona,  Ceres,  Hercules, 
Minerva,  Mars,  iEsculapius,  the  Dioscuri,  Tellus, 
Hygiea,  etc.,  and  even  the  Eastern  deities  like 
Mithra,  Malagbel,  Mater  Magna,  Juppiter  Doli- 
chenuB,  Juppiter  Heliopolitanus,  Isis,  Serapis. 
Bacchus-Liber  must  also  be  added,  for  it  was  a 
mistake,  a  false  reading,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  name  of  Bacchus  appeared  in  the 
name  of  YaJcush,  which  is  of  Berber  origin,  and  is 
the  translation  of  an  Arabic  epithet  which  has 
no  connexion  with  Dionysus.  The  existence  of 
vines  in  Africa  does  not  justify  in  any  way  the 
hypotheses  into  which  Lef^bure  t  and,  after  him, 
Bertholon  §  ventured.  But  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  separation  among  the  worshippers, 
Roman  colonists  and  soldiers,  foreign  soldiers, 
inhabitants  of  Punic  origin,  mixtures  of  Berbers 
and  Phoenicians  or  Romans,  and,  lastly,  pure 
Berbers. 

13.  Demi-gods,  mythical  beings,  etc. — Perhaps 
we  may  attribute  to  the  Berbers,  alongside  of  the 
worship  of  llieir  kings,  the  worship  of  beings 
analogous  to  the  denu-gods  of  antiquity,  whose 
giant  birth  and  stature  form  the  subject  of  various 
legends.     The  gist  of  them  is   that  the  sister  of 

•  Osell,  Bechfirchetf  arclUolo(fiq\ien,  p.  286  (. 

t  Cf.  .M;isqueray,  '  Les  AddiLanienta  ad  corporis  volumen  viii 
de  M.  Sfliiiiidt,'  ill  BuUetin  de  Correspondance  a/ricaine,  Algiers, 
188.'>,  pp.  ir.i-103. 

t  La  poUtiqxu  religimiM  dtt  Qnat  tn  Ijibyt,  Algiers,  1902, 
pp.  22-38. 

i  '  Essai  sur  U  rcllgloD  dt*  Libyens,'  la  ibvw  Ivnifimiw, 
tut.  1909,  p.  31  f. 


Ya'la  ibn  Muhammad  al-lfrani  gave  blitli  to  • 
.son  without  having  intercourse  with  man.  She 
was  bathing  in  a  warm  spring  where  the  wild 
beasts  used  to  go  to  drink,  and  conceived  by  the 
eliect  of  a  lion's  foam.  The  child  was  called 
Kclnulm  ibn  al-Asad  ("son  of  the  lion'),  and 
extraordinary  qualities  are  attributed  to  him  in 
stories.  Ibn  Khaldun  adds  that  the  Berbers  tell 
such  a  great  number  of  stories  of  this  kind,  that 
if  they  were  put  in  writing  they  would  fill  several 
volumes.*  It  is  to  similar  beliefs,  adapted  from 
Greek  or  Jewish  traditions,  that  we  must  attach 
the  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Antieus, 
which  measured  at  least  sixty  cubits  (as,  according 
to  Gabinius,  Sertorius  declared  in  his  Hist.  Rom.), 
when  the  tomb  of  this  giant  was  opened  near 
Lynx  in  Mauretauia.  Juba  claimed  to  be  de- 
scended from  Anta-us  by  his  son  Sophax  (Strabo, 
Grographica,  XVII.  iii.  8  ;  Plutaich,  Sertorii  Vita, 
ch.  ix.).  Perhaps  a  souvenir  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
fo\ind  in  Prudentius,  Peristephanon,  hymn  viii., 
wliere  he  says  that  Tingis  contains  the  funeral 
monuments  of  the  Massilian  kings.f  At  the 
present  day,  the  inhabitants  of  Arzilla  in  Morocco 
show  on  a  rock  the  footprint  of  a  gigantic  foot — 
the  trace  of  their  ancestor.}:  Another  giant, 
whom  the  Jewish  and  Musalman  traditions  have 
appropriated     under     the     name    of    Sidi    Usha' 


ippro 
.1  osh 


(Josliua),  is  buried  by  the  sea-shore,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Beni  Sha'biln,  in  the  region  of 
Nedromah.  A  row  of  stones  marks  the  length 
of  the  body,  which  goes  beyond  the  wall  of  the 
qnbhn  where  the  grave  is,  tnd  ends  in  a  sort  of 
h'awita.% 

Among  the  mythical  beings  whose  cnlt  was 
maintained  for  some  time  after  the  conversion  to 
Isliuu,  there  must  be  mentioned  a  category  of 
genii  whom  we  know  only  under  the  Arabic  name 
of  Chamririkh.  In  the  11th  cent,  of  our  era, 
among  the  Benu  Ursif.an, 

' when  they  wished  to  undertake  a  war,  they  sacrificed  » 
l)l.'\cl<  cow  to  the  Ch.TTiiarikh  who  are  their  devils,  and  they 
said:  "  Cehold  a  saciihce  for  the  Chatuarilth."  When  they 
come  to  tlie  fight  in  the  morning;,  tiiey  wat/^h  till  they  see  a 
whirlwind  of  dust,  and  say :  "  The  Chaniarikh,  your  friends, 
are  coinin;;  to  your  aid."  Then  tliey  char[.^e  confident  of 
success.  They  pretend  that  this  has  never  failed  them,  and 
the  majority  of  them  believe  in  it  openly.  When  offering 
hospitality  to  a  guest,  they  put  food  aside  for  the  Cham.^rikh, 
and  maintain  that  the  latter  eat  what  is  reserved  for  them.  In 
all  this  they  avoid  mentioning  the  name  of  God."  II 

The  Arab  historians  have  preserved  an  account 
of  the  familiar  genii  of  the  Kahinah,  Dihya, 
daughter  of  Tabet  (?)  of  the  tribe  of  the  Jerawas, 
wlio  made  a  long  and  successful  stand  against  the 
Musalmans,  and  even  drove  them  from  Ifriqyah. 
It  was  these  familiar  demons  who  foretold  to  this 
tribe  the  final  victory  of  the  Moors,  and  caused  it 
to  send  its  sons  to  launch  against  them  before  the 
final  battle  where  it  succumbed. IT  This  prophetic 
faculty  is  again  spoken  of  by  Procopius  (de  Bella 
Vandalico,  ii.  8).  After  the  expedition  of  Belisarius 
against  the  Vandals,  the  Moors,  afraid  that  some 
harm  would  result  to  them,  had  recourse  to  the 
prophecies  of  the  women.  After  a  few  ceremonies, 
they  foretold  the  future  like  the  ancient  oracles. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Idth  cent,  of  our  era,  among 
the  Ghiimara  of  Morocco,  Tangrit,  the  aunt  of 
Ha-Mim,  and  Dajju,  his  sister,  who,  as  we  shall 

•  KitAb  al-'Ibar,  vi.  106.  Cf.  on  traditions  of  this  kind 
'  Lucina  sine  concubitu,'  in  Van  Oeonep,  Heligumt,  tiKe^fg  et 
tigtndet,  Paris,  1908,  pp.  14-26. 

t  Migne,  PL  Ix.,  Paris,  1882,  col.  304.  Th«  commentary  of 
D.  Rumart,  Acta  primomm  martiirum  sincera,  Amsterdam, 
1713,  p.  A&t,  note  11,  recognizes  its  uncertainty. 

t  L.  de  Canipou,  Un  Empire  nxd  cruule,  Paris,  1886,  p.  233. 

§  Cf.  R.  Basset,  Nidrumah  et  lea  Traran,  Paris,  1901,  p.  781. 

K  Al-BakrI,  Description  de  VAfriqxu,  p.  ISSf. 

^  Ibn  'Aj-iri,  HiM'jire  de  I'AJrique  et  df-  I'Egpagru,  ed.  Dozy. 
Leyden,  1848-61,  i.  22 ;  Ibn  Khaldun,  op.  cit.  n  109  L,  vii.  9 ; 
Tijuiii,  Voyage,  tr.  Rousseau,  Paris,  1863,  p.  65 ;  *  Voyac^e  d« 
Muuley  Ahmed,"  in  Berbrugger,  Voyages dant  U  su  de  C .iig&rie, 
Paris,  1846,  p.  236  f, 
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see  below,  founded  a  special  religion,  were 
renowned  soothsayers,  and  belief  in  the  former 
was  part  of  the  Qur'an  of  her  nephew.*  Procopius 
does  not  describe  the  preliminary  ceremonies  em- 
ployed by  the  Moorish  women  for  vaticination,  but 
the  following  practice  takes  place  among  the 
Tharegs  at  el-Esnam,  near  Ghadames : 

*  During  the  absence  ot  the  men,  the  women,  dressed  in  &11 
their  flnerj",  go  and  take  their  stand  near  the  tombs  of  the 
Zabbdr  (from  Arabic  Jabbdr,  "giant"),  whom  they  [the 
Tuaregs]  believe  to  be  of  a  race  previous  to  their  own,  and 
they  involie  the  genius  who  is  to  give  them  information,  iiis 
name  is  Idehni  (the  tomb  itself  is  called  Adebiii).  He  appears 
to  them  In  the  shape  of  a  ^iant,  with  eyes  like  a  camel,  and 
^ves  the  required  information.  For  this  consultation  the 
women  must  avoid  wearing  anything  whatever  of  iron  or  steel 
about  them,  even  a  needle.'  t 

The  same  ceremony  takes  place  at  Air,  bat 
dnring  the  night.  J 

'  On  the  sides  of  a  ghur  which  commands  Wed  Wujidit,  in 
the  North  of  the  Sahara,  are  found  great  tombs  corres^Kjiiding 
to  those  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Tabelbalet.  They  are 
elliptical  in  shape,  with  major  axis,  inclined  East  and  West, 
varying  from  20  to  45  metres.  They  are  surrounded  by  heaps 
Of  moderately -sized  stones.  The  Azger  Tuareps  attribute  these 
tombs  to  a  fortuer  race.  If  a  woman  who  has  a  friend,  a 
relative,  or  a  lover  far  away  for  any  cause  goes  to  sleep  at  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  one  of  these  enclosures  of  stones,  she  is 
■ure  to  have  visions,  to  meet  spirits  there,  and  get  news  of  the 
absent  one.  The  Tuaregs  also  claim  tiiat  there  is  hidden 
treasure  in  these  tombs.' § 

But,  in  spite  of  what  Procopius  ||  says,  the  gift 
of  prophecy  was  accorded  to  men  as  well  as  to 
women  among  the  Berbers.  To  quote  only  two 
examples :  among  the  Kotama,  at  the  time  of 
their  civil  wars,  the  soothsayer  Failaq  foretold 
that  they  wotild  see  real  war  when  the  man  of 
the  Eaat  came  to  them  mounted  on  a  white  mule. 
This  prediction  was  recalled  by  a  schoolma-ster  on 
the  arrival  of  the  da'x  'Abd  Allah,  the  Fatimid 
missionary,  mounted  on  a  white  mule  (Ibn'A?ari, 
i.  120).  Similarly,  the  soothsayers  in  a  tribe  of 
the  Maghrib  had  declared  that,  when  the  two 
superior  planets  met,  a  king  would  rise  who  would 
change  tlie  form  of  money.  Malik  ibn  Wahib 
persuaded  the  amir  of  Lemtuna,  'Ali  ibn  Yusuf, 
that  it  was  to  Mahdi  ibn  TQmert  that  this  pre- 
diction referred,  as  also  the  popular  lines : 
•  Put  fetters  on  his  feet. 
Or  he  will  make  you  hear  the  drum ' 

(Ibn  Khaldun,  vj.  238). 

14.  Ogres. — There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned 
the  belief  in  ogres,  who  play  an  important  part  in 
the  popular  tales  of  the  Berbers.  But  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  ease  with  which  tales  travel, 
and  take  care  to  strip  off  all  that  is  due  to  borrow- 
ing. Traces  of  originality  may,  however,  be  found 
in  some  of  these  stories.  Among  the  Fadliilali 
and  the  Benu-'Aqidan — Berber  tribes  in  the  West 
of  Egypt — it  was  said  that  often  a  new-born  girl 
changed  form,  becoming  an  ogre  (ffAu/)  or  a  ji7rt,  and 
threw  herself  on  people  until  sne  was  bound  and 
pinioned  (al-Bakri,  p.  4).  The  Arab  author  even 
mentions  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  occurrence. 
It  is  given  by  a  modem  tale  current  at  Wargla, 
Story  of  a  Father  and  his  Daughter  the  Oyress,^ 
and  is  the  foundation  of  an  accusation  brought 
against  the  Uled  Settut  ('the  sons  of  the 
Megtera '),  a  tribe  of  the  Rif  noted  for  its 
penchant  for  brigandage. 

'  At  first,  Settut  their  mother  used  to  be  seen  running  about 
with  her  three  children  in  a  piece  of  land  which  is  desert  to  this 
day,  devouring  the  people  and  feeding  her  children  on  human 
3esh.  No  one  knew  where  she  came  from  ;  she  was  known  of 
DO  male,  ogre  or  humart,  and  this  afterwards  occasioned  the 

•  Al-Bakri,  op-  «'.  p.  100;  ibn  Abi  Zar',  RatuJ  al-Qartiis,  ed. 
Tomberg,  Upsala,  lWS-16,  i.  62 ;  ibn  Khaldiin,  op.  dt.  v.  216. 

t  Duveyrler,  LfS  Touaregg  dxi  yord,  p.  415,  Sahara  ala^rien 
et  tunuiien,  Paris,  1905,  p.  203 ;  Benhazera,  Six  rnois  citez  Us 
Touareffs,  p.  68. 

t  E.  de  liarv.  OMt  el  kt  Tuuareg  de  tAKr.  Paris,  1898,  p.  187  f. 

I  Vo\iTea,a,'D'Alner  au  C'lhuv',  Paris,  1902,  p.  65  f. 

I  Cf.  Doutt6,  Magie  et  religion  dans  I'A/riqus  du  Nord^ 
pp.  31-83. 

H  Biarnay,  £(ud<  rur  It  dialeeU  berbtr*  dt  Ouargta,  pp.  266- 
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saying  that  the  Uled  Settut  had  no  father.    Att«r  devastating 

the  country  for  many  long  years,  she  suddenly  di.«.appeari-d  ami 
was  never  set-n  again.  But  her  children  rt-niaincd  in  the  desert 
of  Garet,  and  were  the  stock  of  the  present  Uled  SettuU'  * 

The  names  by  which  the  ogres  are  designated 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  Berber  origin.  Aluiougli 
we  find  some  that  have  come  from  Arabic,  like 
ghill  or  zelluina,  yet  among  the  Kif  of  Morocco 
and  the  K'sur  at  Wargla,  we  find  aviza  \  among 
the  Beni-Menacer  amza,  with  feminine  thamzat  01 
tamzat,  which  is  derived  from  the  root  MZ,  'seize,' 
'  take ' ;  among  the  Zuawas  awaghzeniu.  The 
ogress  has  also  the  name  of  taghauzant  in  the 
Chelh'a  of  Tazerwalt,  of  tseriel  in  Zuawa.  But, 
in  the  tales,  there  is  a  mixture  of  names  from 
stories  relating  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  pagans  or  Christians,  designated  also  by 
the  name  of  Juhala  (Arabic  for  '  ignorant  people '), 
and  from  stories  circling  around  the  ogres,  con- 
fused to  such  an  extent  that  these  classes  of  stories 
are  often  mistaken  for  each  other. 

15.  The  ceremonies  of  worship. — Heie  we  are 
reduced  to  conjectures,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
purely  Berber  gods  are  concerned.  Wherever 
there  were  borrowing  and  assimilation,  the  cere- 
monies were  those  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Romans, 
and  probably,  in  some  parts,  ot  the  Greeks. 
Protected  by  their  isolation,  the  Guanches  were 
able  to  have  a  religion  of  their  own.  The  way 
in  which  they  practised  the  preservation  of  the 
mummies,  for  example,  which  was  entrusted  to  a 
special  caste,  proves  an  original  development 
among  them,  alongside  of  common  traits,  even 
before  they  had  arrived  at  the  idea  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  or  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.t  Viana  mentions  a  female  religious  caste 
called  Harinmguadas  (or  Barimaguas,  Magaas) 
who  lived  in  common,  vowed  virginity  for  a  time, 
educated  the  children,  and,  as  has  been  seen  above, 
took  part  in  certain  ceremonies  to  get  rain  ;  the 
men  were  forbidden  in  that  case  to  look  at  them.J 
The  house  where  they  lived  was  called  tamogantin 
acoran,  '  house  of  god '  (in  Berber,  ligimmi  tin 
amoqran  [?]).  In  connexion  with  ceremonies,  we 
may  mention  consultation  by  sleep.§  Examples  of 
this  have  been  cited  above.  We  shall  add  another : 
in  ancient  times,  the  Augiles  (of  the  oasis  of 
Aujila)  used  to  go  to  sleep  on  tombstones  and  take 
as  answers  the  dreams  they  had  during  their  sleep 
(Pomponius  Mela,  i.  8).  Ihis  was  also  the  custom 
of  the  Nasamonians  (Herodotus,  Hist.  iv.  172).  Al- 
Bakri  cites  a  case  where  this  method  of  divination 
bad  no  connexion  with  tombs  or  the  dead.  It  was 
in  the  Kif,  on  the  borders  of  Wed  Lau  (see,  further, 

art.   INCUMATION). 

16.  Feasts. — \Ve  must  also  speak  of  the  feasts, 
which  have  been  with  reason  called  snisonniAret, 
and  which  have  continued  among  the  maiority  of 
Berbers  to  mark  the  chief  changes  of  tiie  year. 
There  is  good  ground  for  seein"  in  them  the  traces 
of  a  nature-worship  with  which  may  be  associated 
some  remains  of  agrarian  rites.  The  fea-sts  seem 
all  the  more  ancient  by  being  performed  without 
the  interventi(m  of  special  ministrants,  by  being 
celebrated,  not  in  the  mosques,  but  near  the  tombs 
of  popular  priests,  and  by  being  addressed  to  in- 
visilile  powers  and  not  to  consecrated  persons. 
The  princijial  feasts  are  those  of  Ennair,  faxed  for 
the  whole  year  ;  the  feast  of  'atuiera,  which  may 
be  called  the  water-festival  ;  the  feast  of  'achura, 
etc.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  peculiarities 
characterizing  these  feasts,  as  death  or  re-birth  of 

•  Mouli^ras.  Le  Maroc  iveimnu,  Oran.  1895,  i.  183. 

t  Alonso  de  Espiiiosa,  The  Giutnrheit  0/  Tenerife,  vol.  1.  ch.  9, 
•  The  mode  of  Interment  'p.  40  f.  ;  Glas,  op.  eil.  p.  74  ;  Verneau, 
op.  I'it.  pp.  79-S4. 

I  Viana,  op.  cil.  p.  22  f.  ;  Ooniez  Escudcro  In  Chil  y  Naranjo, 
/frfdj/iMV,  i.  6'2l>-6'2'.',  626;  Olas,  op.  eil.  p.  69 1.;  Verneau,  op. 
eil.  a.  m. 

i  0<.  UouttA,  op.  eil.  pp.  410-416,  and  the  autbon  qaotad. 
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Tegetation,  or  pnrification  by  fire  and  water,  are 
not  confined  to  the  Berbers,  but  have  been  found 
among  the  most  widely-differing  peoples.  It  will 
be  enough,  therefore,  to  mention  tnem.* 

17.  Traditions,  etc.— It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  following  tales,  although  current  in 
Africa,  are  of  Berber  origin.  Pliny  the  Elder  tells 
that  in  this  country  '  no  one  begins  any  under- 
taking without  first  uttering  the  word  "  Africsj" 
while  in  other  countries  affairs  are  begun  by  ask- 
ing the  favour  of  the  gods'  {HN  xxvm.  v.  2). 
Isigonns  and  Nymphodorus,  mentioned  by  the 
same  author  (ff^V  vii.  ii.  2,  reproduced  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  Nocte^  Atticae,  ix.  4),  tell  that  there  were 
in  Africa  families  of  sorcerers,  '  who,  by  means  of 
■pells,  cause  flocks  to  perish,  trees  to  wither  up, 
and  children  to  die.'t 

But  we  are  clearly  dealing  with  Berbers  in  the 
following  examples.     In  Tamerna,  in  the  desert, 
between  Sabab  and  the  mountains  of  Targhin,  a 
locality  inhabited   by  the  Beni-Geldin   and   the 
Fnzanah,  when  a  theft  has  been  committed,  the 
inhabitants  trace  some  ^vriting  which  they  com- 
municate to  each  other.     The  thief  is  immediately 
seized  with  a  trembling,  which  does  not  stop  until 
he  has  confessed  his  guilt  and  restored  what  he  has 
stolen.     He  does  not  recover  his  calm  until  the 
writing  is  rubbed  out  (al-Bakri,  op.  cit.  p.   10). 
In  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Mejeksa  of  Uie  Rif 
there  lived  a  magician  called  Ibn  Kosyah.     This 
name,  which  means  '  the  son  (man)  with  the  little 
cloak,'  was  evi(Je:i  'v  a  nickname  borrowed  from 
his  way  of  acting.    \o  one  dared  to  contradict  him 
or  to  disobey  his  wishes.    If  any  one  did,  he  turned 
the  cloak  in  which   he  was  wrapped,   and  then 
some  malady  attacked  that  person  or  his  cattle 
instan  tly.    N  o  matter  how  numerous  his  opponents 
were,  the  malady  fell  on  all  the  same  as  on  one. 
He  even  made  them  believe  that  a  light  burned 
under  his   clothing.     His   sons   and  descendants 
inherited  the  same  power  (al-BakrI,  op.  cit.  p.  lul). 
Similarly   in   the    Rif,   among    the    GhOmara,   a 
Beni-Shaddad  tribe,  part  of  the  U-Halawat,  there 
lived  a  man  who  always  carried  a  bag  filled  ^-ith 
animals'  heads,  and  a  cord  strung  with  tlie  teeth 
of  land-  and  sea-animals.   He  used  this  as  a  chaplet. 
He  passed  it  round  the  neck  of  the  person  who  was 
consulting   him,   then    shook    it    and    tugged   it 
violently.     Next  he  began  to  smell  each  of  the 
pieces  separately  until  his  hand  stopped  on  one  of 
them.     Then  he  answered  any  questions  that  were 
put  to  him,  and  unerringly  foretold  illness,  death, 
gain,   loss,    prosperity,   disappointment,   etc.    (al- 
Bakrl,  op.  c\t.  p.  101).     Musa,  son  of  Salib,  was 
also  a  Ghamara.     He  is  said  to  have  lived  before 
the  Hijra ;  but  even  in  the  14th  cent,  there  still 
remained  his  'prsphetic  sayings,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  containing  a  great  number  of  pre- 
dictions relating  to  the  control  which  the  Zenataa 
were  going  to  exercise  in  the  Maghrib.     There  is 
quoted,  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  prophecies, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  one  that  foretold  tne  destruc- 
tion of  Tlemsen.     The  houses  of  this  town  were 
to  become  a  field  tilled  by  a  negro  with  a  one-eyed 
black  bull.     This  is  said  to  have  taken  place  after 
the  destruction  of  Tlemsen  by  the  Merinides,  be- 
tween A.H.  760  [A.D.  135S]  and  770  [A.D.  1368].    But 
if  some  people  considered  him  a  prophet,  others  took 
him  for  a  magician.     In  any  case  all  credited  him 
with  a  supematuralpower  (ibn  Khaldan,  op.  cit.  vi. 
106,  276,  vii.  51).     Further  mention  will  be  fuund 
among  Arab    writers  of    persons  who    practii~ed 

•  0».  for  full  details  on  these  feasts,  Doutte.  ojt.  cit.  pp.  541- 
tM  ;  «nd  among  the  sources  cited,  Destainn,  LKnnair  chez  Us 
Bmi.5fiott«,  Algiers,  1905,  Let  Jitet  aaisnninirts  cAez  let  Eeni 
9nous,  Algiers,  1907 ;  Said  Bulifa,  Texles  btrbtre*  m  diaUcte  dt 
f  Altai  marocain,  Paris,  1909,  pp.  146-167. 

t  On  the  evil  eye  in  most  recent  heliefs,  of.  VoatU,  tm.  eU. 
pp.  817-323,  and  the  authors  ther«  quoted. 


magic,  such  as  Muhammad  al-KutamI,  or  'Omar 
and  his  son  '  Abd  Allah,  chief  of  the  Seksiwa  ;  hue 
this  expression  must  refer  to  magic  as  understood 
by  the  Musalmans — an  imported  science,  not  of 
native  origin.  The  fame  of  the  Berber  women  aa 
sorceresses  was  already  established  in  antiquity, 
as  is  shown  by  Virgil's  anachronism  when  ha 
makes  a  Massilian  priestess  be  consulted  by  Dido, 
in  order  to  keep  jEneas  by  her  magical  ubr 
{^neid,  iv.  483-498,  504-521).  Even  in  our  day 
the  women  of  Jurjura  practise  incantations,  fol 
which  they  use  certain  plants.  We  have  evidenca 
of  this  in  a  popular  song  which  begins  thus  : 
'  Greeting  to  thee,  haK-thom  (id'mim) ; 

Men  have  called  thee  hawthorn  ; 

For  me.  I  call  thee  the  qaid  which  commABfto, 

Transform  this  husband  of  mine  into  an  AM,* 

And  I  shall  have  straw  brought  him.* 

The  other  plants  mentioned  are  the  roots  of  the 
dwarf-palm  (thagunsa),  the  wOd  jujube  {thazug- 
garth),  the  fruit  of  the  coniferse — pine,  cedar  or  fir 
(azinba)—a.-ai  the  green  oak  (kerrush).i 

ii.  Judaism.— It  has  been  observed  that  the 
Jews  of  the  North  of  Africa,  >vith  the  exception  of 
those  who  at  well-known  times  were  driven  from 
Europe  by  persecution,  do  not  belong  to  the  race 
of  Israel ;  and  they  have  rightly  been  regarded  as 
the  descendants  of  Berbers  converted  to  Judaism 
during  the  Roman  era.     In  the  time  of  Augustus 
we  find  Jewish  colonies  prospering  in  Cyrenaica 
and  Libya,  and  the  barbarian  insurrection  which 
broke  out  under  Trajan  at  Cyprus,  in  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  and  Cyrenaica  simultaneously,  and  which 
was  repressed  with  great  harshness,  did  not  hinder 
the  development  of  the  Jewish  communities.    Thia 
may  be  seen  from  an  inscription  in  a  synagogue 
discovered  at  Haraman  el-Enf  {CIL  viii.   12457). 
These  communities  acquired  snch  importance  that 
the  Catholic  Church  took  precautions  to  prevent 
relations  between  Christians  and  Jews,  which  soon 
became    rigorous   measures  under  the  Christian 
Emperors,  were  suspended  only  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Vandals,  and  were  revived  with  the  victory  of 
Belisarius  and  the  Byzantines.     Proselytism  was 
naturally  exercised  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population  and  even   among  rich  Berber  tribes. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  proselytism  it 
was,  or  to  what  extent  the  practices  of  the  cult 
and  the  observance  of  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Jewish  Law  were  imposed,  and  we  cannot  give 
credence  to  a  late  romance  with  no  more  authority 
tlian,  e.g.,  the  Faih'  Ifriqya.     The  Arab  writeM 
mention  several  tribes  which  were  Jewish  when 
the  Musalmans  came.     But  their  statements  are 
contradictory.    Thus,  in  one  place,  ibn  Khaldtin 
mentions  among  the  Je\rish   tribes   the  Jerawas 
wlio  lived  in  Auras :  the  Nefusa,  the  Fendelawa, 
the  Mediana,  the  BahlQla,  the  Ghiatha,  and  the 
Fazaz  in  the  Maghrib  al-Aqsa  (Kitah  aVIbar,  vL 
107).     But  we  have  seen  that  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  Kahinah — a  name  foreign  to  the  Arabs — 
had  familiar  genii.     Al-Bakri  (op.  cit.  p.  9f.)  and 
iVin  "A^ari  (op.   cit.   i.   3),   both  earlier  than   ibn 
Khaldun,  mention  the  Nefiisa  as  Christians ;  and 
traces   of   churches   which    have    preserved   their 
name  in  Jebel  Nefusa  prove  them  right.     But  ibn 
Khaldun  himself  in  another  place  (op.  cit.  iv.  12) 
says  that  the  tribes  of  the  Fendelawa,  the  Bablula, 
the  Mediuna,  and  the  people  of  the  territory  of 
Fazaz    professed,   some    magic   (paganism),   some 
Jud.iism,  and  some  Christianity.    The  place  where 
the  town  of  Fas  grew  up  was  inhabited  by  two 
Zenata  tribes :    the  Zuagha  (Benu'l  Khair)  and 
the   Benu   Y.-rcrhosh.     Some   professed  l.slamism, 
others  Judai-  .i,  and  others  p.aganism.     These  last 
even  had  a  teniple  at  Shibuha,  where  later  arose 
•  The  popular  Berber  toJes  include  numeroua  examples  o( 
metamon^hosis,  but  they  are  borrowed. 

t  Hanoteau,  PoitU)  populairet  de  la  KabtU*  du  Jutiuru, 
Paris,  1867,  pp.  S(»-312. 
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the  Andalnslan  quarters.  Ibn  Abi  Zar',  who  has 
preserved  this  detail  (Raud  al-Qartas,  i.  16),  de- 
signates the  pagans  by  the  name  of  majus  (magi), 
and  he  naturally  calls  their  temple  a  house  of  lire. 
This  passage  has  been  reproduced  by  ibn  Khaldiln 
(op.  cit.  iv.  13). 

In  the  same  era,  the  country  of  Temsna  (the 
modern  Shawia)  and  the  towns  of  Chella  and 
Tadla  were  peopled  partly  by  Jews  and  partly  by 
Christians,  who  submitted  to  accepting  Islam 
after  the  conquest  of  that  region  under  Idris  L 
It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  try  to  specify  that 
such  and  such  a  tribe  was  exclusively  Jewish  or 
Christian.  It  seems  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
each  tribe  included  families,  or  perhaps  clans,  of 
Jews,  sufficient  in  number  to  be  able  to  remain  in- 
dependent, at  least  in  the  Maghrib,  until  the  end 
of  the  2nd  cent.  A.H. — a  long  time  after  the  con- 
quests of 'Oqba  and  Musa,  But  the  Judaism  which 
is  spread  at  the  present  day  by  the  descendants 
of  converted  Berbers  htis  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Judaism  practised  in  the  other 
regions  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  as  regards 
local  superstitions,  they  are  common  to  Jews  and 
Musalmans.* 

iii.  Christianity. — We  do  not  know  how 
Christianity  was  brought  to  the  Berbers,  but 
probably  we  should  look  for  its  starting-point  in  the 
large  towns,  and  for  its  first  seats,  as  at  Rome,  in 
the  Jewish  communities.  The  separation  was  not 
long  in  taking  place,  and  the  Church  of  Africa  soon 
became  prosperous.  But  its  history  belongs  rather 
^  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  cull  from  its  developments  and  vicissitudes 
what  refers  specially  to  the  Berbers.  We  may 
admit,  however,  that  it  was  from  among  the 
latter,  at  least  in  the  places  under  the  direct 
control  of  Rome,  that  the  Donatists  were  re- 
cruited— a  sect  which  was  more  schismatic  than 
heretical — and  the  Circumcelliones,  whose  move- 
ment, in  spite  of  its  religious  colour,  was  social 
rather  than  national.  The  list  of  African  bishoprics 
(Proconsular,  Byzacene,  Numidian,  Mauretanian 
— Sitifian,  Csesarian,  and  Tingitan — and  Tripo- 
litan)  contains  a  host  of  names  of  which  the  great 
majority  are  Berber ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
them  ail,  these  names  being  often  simply  those  of 
little  villages,  for  the  bishop's  sphere  of  control 
was  a  very  narrow  one.  Epigraphical  evidences 
have  enabled  us  to  recognize  some  of  them,  and  it 
seems  very  likely  that  the  mass  of  the  population, 
omitting  Roman  colonists  and  some  foreigners, 
was  composed  of  Berbers,  or  at  least  of  a  mixed 
race  in  which  the  Berber  element  was  predominant. 
As  for  the  half-subject  or  independent  tribes  among 
whom  Christianity  spread,  we  may  suppose  that 
conversion  took  place,  as  in  so  many  other  parts 
of  the  uncivilized  world,  by  means  of  captives 
taken  in  incursions.  The  domination  of  the  Arian 
Vandals  made  no  alteration  in  this  state  of  afi'airs 
further  than  that  Catholicism,  after  having  been 
the  persecutor,  became  in  its  turn  (except  at  very 
occasional  intervals)  the  persecuted,  and  triumphed 
only  by  the  success  of  the  Byzantines.f  We  must 
mention,  moreover,  as  having  to  do  with  the 
history  of  Christianity  among  the  Berbers  of  the 
West  of  Algeria,  the  existence  of  a  native  dynasty 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Vandals  and  before  the  Arab  invasion.    Some 

•  Of.  Cahen,  '  Les  Jults  dani  I'Alrlnue  neptentrionale,'  In 
yotw$  tt  mMnaireB  (U  la  tociUi  archiidoiiiqrw  de  Conttantine^ 
Tol.  xi.,  1867,  pp.  102-108  ;  Monce»iut,  '  Lea  colonle*  ]ulve»  dans 
I'Afrique  romaine,'  in  Rew«  deti  Btudf^  jiiivei^  toL  xllv. ;  B. 
Bauet,  Nidrmnak  et  le$  Trarag,  pp.  vii-xvU. 

t  Ferrfere,  La  tituation  relifjieimt  de  VAJri/ixu  romaint  dtpuit 
la  fin  du  ivt  tiicU  ju«q\L'  d  Vinvasion  den  VaiidaUt.  Parll,  1897  ; 
Dlehl,  L'Afrioue  byzantijie,  Paris,  1896,  lib.  iii.  pt.  ii.  ch.  2, 
'L'Efflise  d'Afrique  sous  1e  r^gne  de  Justinian,'  pp.  40^449, 
ToL  It.  pt.  U.  ch.  S,  'L'EgliH  d'Afrique  et  I'adiiuiilitraUoii 
kriutiiie,'  pp.  6(»-«l7. 


distance  from  Frenda  the  tombs  of  these  princes 
are  seen.  Two  names  may  be  recognized  :  Mcpha- 
nias,  and  Massonas,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  man  as  the  Masema,  '  rex  gentium  Manro- 
rum  ac  Romanorum,'  mentioned  in  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion of  Hajar  el-Rum  (Lamoricifere,  CIL  viii.  9836). 
It  was  a  Christian  Berber  dynasty,  as  is  shown  by 
the  emblems  and  remains  of  paintings  which  have 
been  excavated  on  the  tombstones  known  by  the 
name  oijedar,  and  already  mentioned  by  the  Arab 
historians.  These  princes  probably  disappeared 
with  Christianity  itself,  at  the  first  victories  of  the 
Musalmans.* 

In  the  other  places,  however,  Christianity  still 
survived  for  a  long  time :  in  Tripoli,  among  the 
Nefusa,  whose  territory  still  contains  a  number  of 
ruined  churches ;  in  Auras,  among  the  Beranes ;  and 
in  the  Rif,  among  the  Ghumara  and  the  Sanhaja. 
We  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Idris,  i.e.  more 
than  a  century  after  the  appearance  of  Lslara  in 
tliis  country,  there  still  existed  in  the  Maghrib  al- 
Aqsa,  Ciiristian  tribes  or  parts  of  tribes.  Wherever 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  invaders  and 
the  native  population,  the  latter,  conforming  to 
the  Musalman  legislation,  were  able  to  keep  their 
religion,  but  isolation  and  internal  division  hastened 
its  fall.  In  the  10th  cent,  there  were  still  forty 
bishops  ;  in  1054,  under  Leo  IX.,  only  five  remained, 
and  of  these  two  were  disputing  the  presidency. 
In  1076,  we  see  from  the  letters  of  Gregory  VII. 
that  there  were  only  two  left :  Cyriacus,  primate 
of  Carthage,  and  Servandus,  in  the  see  of  Hippo. 
There  was  still  a  bishop  at  the  Qala'a  of  the  Beni- 
Hammad  ;  he  had  the  Arabic  title  of  KhcUif,  and 
he  certainly  emigrated  with  his  flock  to  Bougie 
under  an-NasIr.t  A  Christian  community  existed 
at  the  same  time  in  Tlemsen,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  under  the  authority  of  a  bishop. 
In  1068,  al-Bakri  t  mentions  a  church  in  this  town 
which  was  frequented  by  the  remains  of  a  Christian 
population  surviving  till  that  time.  But  every- 
thing was  carried  away  by  the  current  of  the 
Almohads.  No  trace  of  Christianity  remained, 
alongside  of  vague  legends,  except  a  few  words, 
among  others  Tafaski  (the  Passover  =  noo-xa) — the 
name  given  to  the  fourth  month  of  the  year  by  the 
Taitaq,  to  the  second  by  the  Ahaggar.  Afasko 
and  Tifisko  mean  'spring'  among  the  Awelim- 
miden,  and  this  word  has  penetrated  even  to  the 
Dyolofs  of  Senegal,  Tabaski  dya  corresponding  to 
'  December.' 

iv.  MuBAtlMADANISM.—i.  History.— We  have 
no  exact  information,  nothing  beyond  the  some- 
times fanciful  accounts  of  the  conquest,  about  the 
way  in  which  Islam  spread  in  the  North- West  of 
Africa,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  met  with  a  lively 
resistance  there.  The  first  expeditions  were  only 
cavalry  raids,  with  pillage  as  their  main  object,  in 
which  the  Arabs  avoided  the  strongholds  where 
the  natives  and  the  descendants  of  the  Roman 
colonists  were  taking  refuge.  The  coast-line  itself 
was  respected,  guarded  as  it  was  by  the  mountains 
and  the  ports  wiicli  remained  in  Greek  possession. 
The  foundation  of  Kairwan  by  'Oqba  gave  a 
character  of  stability  and  permanence  to  the  spread 
of  Islamism,  but  in  no  decisive  way.  The 
Musiilmans  were  more  than  once  driven  right  back 
to  Tripoli ;  accordingly  it  is  not  wron"  to  suppose 
that  the  conversions  tliey  had  succeeded  in  making 
did  not  last.  The  Arab  historians  themselves 
declare  that  the  IJerbors  recanted  from  Islamism 
twelve  times  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  they  had 
found  an  ally  in  a  strong  and  well-organized 
neighbouring  power,  they  themselves,  instead  of 

•  Ct.  I A  nianohfre,  op.  cit.  p.  78  f.  ;  OaeU,  op.  eit.  U.  418-427, 
and  the  hililiojrraphy  there  (fiven. 

t  Of.  de  Mas  Latrie,  Trattit  d*  paix  U  i*  eov%merc»,  Pkrii, 
1868,  pp.  14-17,  18-2S. 

t  Op.  oil.  p.  7a. 
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the  Bvzantlne  Empire  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Gotha, 
wonla  have  triumphantly  repelled  the  Musal- 
min  invasions.  But  their  divisions  and  isolation, 
especially  after  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Musa, 
ended  in  secorins  the  victory  for  Islam — a  victory 
which  was  not  absolute  and  decisive  until  the  12th 
century. 

But  if,  during  the  earlier  periods  at  least,  they 
were  converted  more  by  force  than  by  persuasion, 
they  did  not  fail  to  retain  in  their  new  religion  the 
independence  and  party-spirit  which  they  had 
already  shown  in  Christianity,  by  adopting  schisms 
rather  than  orthodoxy.  The  history  of  the 
Musalm&n  Berbers  is  simple  to  unfold.  Originally 
they  were  Sunnites,  but  soon  they  enthusiastically 
welcomed  the  most  levelling  ideas  of  Islam,  and 
declared  themselves  for  the  various  Kharijite  sects. 
On  account  of  a  similar  feeling — hostility  towards 
the  distant  Khallfate  of  Baghdad,  or  the  nearer 
Khallfate  of  Cordova— they  took  the  side  of  the 
Alids,  the  opposite  extreme  from  Islam,  and 
became  the  source  from  which  Idrie  ibn'Abd  Allah 
and  later  'Ubaid  Allah  derived  recruits  to  found 
their  dynasties.  Idris  founded  his  in  the  present- 
day  Morocco — a  dynasty  hostile  to  the  Umayyads 
of  Spain,  and  to  the  Abbasids  of  Baghdad.  That 
of  "Ubaid  was  at  Mahadia — a  dynasty  which  drove 
out  the  last  representatives  of  the  Abbasids  in 
Ifriqyah,  almost  succumbed  to  an  offensive  re- 
taliation from  the  Kharijites,  but  was  victorious 
at  the  last  moment,  and  once  more  became  mistress 
of  North  Africa  and  conquered  Egypt.  Then 
came  a  Sunnite  re-action,  taken  part  in  by  the 
Berbers  of  the  South  Sahara,  the  recently-converted 
Lemtuna — a  tribe  whose  fortune  was  as  brilliant 
as  it  was  ephemeral.  Other  Berbers,  the  Mas- 
mflda  of  Atlas,  whose  chiefs  were  struggling 
against  the  gross  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Almoravids  (Lemtuna),  founded  a  rival  Khallfate 
to  the  Khallfate  of  Baghdad  (the  Khallfate  of 
Cordova  was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  that 
of  Cairo  was  about  to  disappear) ;  but,  clinging 
to  orthodoxy,  they  destroyed  the  last  remains 
of  Christianity  and  all  that  had  survived  of 
Alid  Shi'ism,  while  dealing  a  blow  at  the  same 
time  at  Khariiism,  already  weakened  by  its 
struggle  with  tne  Fatimids — a  blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be 
independent. 

After  this  the  North  of  Africa,  i.e.  the  Berbers 
and  Arabized  Berbers,  remained  Sunnite  except  for 
some  stubborn  industrial  communities  which  held 
out  in  Mzab,  Jebel  Nefusa,  and  Jerba. 

X  Sects.— (o)  Kharijites. — To  till  in  the  sketch 
just  traced  would  be  to  give  a  complete  history  of 
North  Africa,  and  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
article.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  orthodox 
Isl&mism  of  the  Berbers  and  refer  only  to  that  part 
of  their  Islamism  which  was  characteristic,  viz. 
the  Kharijite  doctrines  (which,  however,  they 
were  not  tuone  in  spreading),  and  to  the  attempts 
to  found  a  religion  which  should  be  to  Islam  what 
Islftm  was  to  Christianity  and  Judaism.  It  must 
be  understood  that,  apart  from  these  attempts,  tlie 
Berber  revolts,  under  the  name  of  religious  sects, 
were  essentially  social ;  they  were  not  due  to 
di£ferenceB  of  opinion  or  interpretation  concerning 
dogma.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Berbers  had 
controversialist  theologians,  but  no  great  cham- 
pions of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy.  They  often 
attached  themselves  to  the  strictest  parts  of  the 
Qur'an  text ;  the  Lemtuna  even  accepted  to  the 
letter  all  the  figurative  expressions  and  became 
anthropomorphists.  Thus,  out  of  the  four  orthodox 
sects,  toe  Berbers  adopted  the  narrowest,  the  most 
restricted,  the  one  which  (after  the  J^^^balites) 
was  most  slavish  to  the  letter,  viz.,  that  of  Malik 
ibn  Anas. 


Hunted  down  in  the  East,  after  the  fall  of 
Nahrawan  and  the  victories  of  Haijaj,  which  had 
saved  the  Khalifate  of  Damascus  ana  driven  out  the 
Iraq  Arabi  Kharijites,  the  latter,  divided  into  two 
sects,  Zubairites  and  Abadites,  emigrated  to  the 
West.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  spreading  their 
doctrine  among  the  Berbers,  the  victims  of  the 
greedy  Musalman  governors.  In  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  also  of  their  own  private  treasury, 
these  governors  did  not  exempt  converts  to  Islam 
from  the  tax  of  a  fifth — the  tax  paid  by  non- 
Musalmans.  The  Zubairites,  who  took  their  name 
frora'Abd  Allah  ibnZubairof  the  BenuTamim.were 
furthest  advanced  in  the  doctrine  of  Kharijism  : 
they  refused  the  name  of  Musalman  to  any  man 
guilty  of  even  a  venial  sin,  and  even  made  it  law- 
ful to  kill  him  and  seize  his  goods.  This  doctrine 
was  developed  particularly  in  tlie  north  of  wliat  is 
now  called  Morocco,  above  all,  among  the  Matghara 
and  the  Mikiiasa.  Led  by  an  old  water-carrier  of 
Tangiers,  Maisara,  who  took  the  title  of  Khalif, 
more  than  200,000  Berbers,  with  shaven  heads  and 
carrying  the  Qur'an  in  front  of  them  fastened  to 
their  spear-puints,  annihilated  the  Khalif's  armies 
and  took  possession  of  Tangiers  and  Sus  (A.H.  122 
=  A.D.  739-40).  After  an  indecisive  battle,  they 
killed  their  chief  Maisara,  and  put  Khalid  ibn 
^lamid  az-ZanatI  in  his  place.  In  the  following 
year,  he  destroyed  two  fresh  Arab  armies,  and 
thus  brought  a  general  alleviation  in  central 
Maghrib.  The  two  victories,  of  el-Qarn  and  el- 
Asnam,  checked,  but  did  not  destroy,  the  Zubairite 
Berbers  in  the  West ;  and  their  chief,  Abu  Qorrah, 
founded  a  State  in  the  region  of  the  Moluyya. 
The  Idrisids  destroyed  this  centre  of  strict  Kharij- 
ism, concerning  wliich  we  have  only  scanty  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  ortlioJox  writers. 
Nothing  remained  of  it  but  a  small  State  founded 
at  Sijilmasa  in  the  Tafilet.  It  disappeared  in  the 
great  Fatimid  struj;gle.* 

Another  group  was  formed  in  Jebel  NefOsa, 
South-East  of  Tripoli,  and  it  was  not  long  in 
spreading  as  far  as  the  oases  of  Wargla  and  Wad 
High.  This  CTOup  is  better  known,  because  it  left 
hi-stoiical  ami  religious  records.  These  Kharijites 
were  Abadites,  dating  their  rise  from  'Abd  Allah 
ibn  'Abad  who  lived  in  the  1st  cent.  A.H.  This 
sect  showed  itself  relatively  more  tolerant  than 
the  Zubairites,  and  its  founder  seems  to  have  had 
relations  with  the  Umayyad  Khalif  Abd  al-Malik. 
Its  teaching  was  brought  to  the  Maghrib  hr  Salnia 
ibn  Sad,  and  later  by  Omar  ibn  Imkaten,  Isma'il 
ibn  Darrar,  Asim  as-Hadrati,  etc.  The  most 
famous  of  its  chiefs,  Abu'l  Khatt'ab,  took  the 
title  of  imam,  and  founded  a  centre,  which  was 
reduced  to  a  province  by  his  fall  and  death  in  A.H. 
155  [A.D.  771],  but  wliich,  nevertheless,  has  re- 
mained down  to  the  present  day  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Abadite  centres.t  One  of  its  officers,  a  man 
of  Persian  birth,  'Abd  ar- Rahman  ibn  Kustam, 
succeeded  in  foundiuj'  a  religious  kingdom  at 
Tahert  (modern  TagJeint),  which  at  one  time 
comprised  all  the  South  of  the  modern  region  of 
Algeria,  part  of  the  region  of  Oran,  the  oases  of  the 
Constantine  region,  South  Tunisia,  and  a  part  of 
the  vilayet  of  Tii]ioli.  Hut  this  kingdom  was  soon 
involved  in  divisions,  as  usually  happened  among 
the  Berbers.  Sclusins  arose :  the  Nukkarites, 
separated  by  personal  questions,  ending  in  reviving 
the  uncompromising  doctrines  of  the  Zubairites ; 

•  Cf.  the  Buuiuiary  of  these  events  in  Doz\',  liintoire  de* 
Mtisuitnam  d'Enpagne,  Leyden,  ISSl,  1.  141-1S6,  l!)-2-2U7,  238- 
250 ;  Founiel,  Leg  Berbers,  L,  Paris,  1875,  285-aOl,  and  the 
sources  given  ;  for  the  Kast  specially,  Wellhausen,  D<u  arabUche 
Heu'li  uud  stin  Stttrz,  Berlin,  l;ii)j,  pp.  47-r25. 

\  Cf.  on  the  Abadites  of  Jebel  .Sefusa,  ash-Sham&khi,  Kitaii 
an-Siar,  Cairo,  n.  d.  ;  de  Mot\linski,  Les  Livres  de  la  secte 
abadhite,  Algiers,  1885,  pp.  6-2U,'2«-o5,  37-81,  U  Djrliel  Xefou»a, 
Paris,  1S98-9S ;  B.  Basset,  Let  Sanctuairet  iu  Djebel  Se/oum, 
Paris,  18»7. 
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•nd  the  WasUites,  with  doctrines  tending  to  Mu'ta- 
cilicism  (liberalism).  These  dissensions  greatly 
fkvoured  the  work  of  destruction  accomplished 
later  by  the  F&timids.* 

(i)  Alids.  —  Although,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Berbers  adopted  and  intensified  the  levelling 
characteristic  of  Islam,  and  the  Zubairites  and 
Nukkarites  succeeded  the  Circumcelliones  among 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  adopted 
an  entirely  opposite  doctrine.  These,  instead  of 
making  the  \m&m  a  chief  freely  elected  by  the 
community  and,  when  necessary,  deposed  by  it, 
■aw  in  their  imam  not  merely  the  descendant  of 
the  Prophet,  but  the  incarnation  of  all  the  Prophets 
and  even  of  the  Deity.  The  Alid  doctrine  pene- 
trated into  the  Maghrib,  and  was  adopted  twice 
as  a  protest  against  the  orthodox  Khaliiate.  The 
first  time,  it  was  a  descendant  of  'Ali,  Idris  ibn 
Abd  Allah  (who  had  escaped  his  family's  disaster), 
that  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Idrisids,  and  Fas 
afterwards  became  their  capital.  But  it  seems  that 
the  Shi'ite  doctrine,  professed  at  this  time  by  the 
Berbers,  meant  simply  adherence  to  this  dynasty. 
It  even  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  Islam 
by  converting  the  few  Christians  still  surviving, 
and  by  destroying  the  Nukkarites  settled  in 
Tlemsen.  This  dynasty  is  of  no  importance  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  country.  We  need 
only  observe  that  it  had  a  firm  ally  in  one  Berber 
tribe,  namely,  the  tribe  of  the  Auraba.t 

(c)  ItmA' ilians. — The  Ism&'ilian  doctrine,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  great  modifications  on  Islam  by 
reviving,  under  the  mask  of  Shi'ism,  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  Persia — mixtures  of  Manichseism  and 
Greek  philosophy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  mass  of  the  Berbers  who  rallied  to 
this  teaching  always  remained  in  the  ranks  lower 
than  initiation.  Those  of  the  central  Maghrib,  in 
modem  Great  and  Little  Kabvlia,  became  the  chief 
adherents  of  the  Fatimid  prophet  (cfd'tj'Abd  Allah, 
and  he  recruited  from  them  the  army  that  was  to 
destroy  the  remains  of  the  Abbasid  government  in 
Ifriqyah,  the  Zubairite-Kharijite  kingdom  of  Sijil- 
masa,  the  Abadite-Kharijite  kingdom  of  Tahert, 
and  the  ghost  of  a  State  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  Idrisid  dynasty  in  Fas.  The  fall  of  Tahert 
scattered  the  Kharijites  who  were  settled  in  it. 
Some  of  them  were  brought  to  Jerba,  where  one  of 
their  communities  still  exists ;  the  others  Bed  to 
Wargla,  Sedrata,  and  the  region  of  Wad  Righ. 
Their  life  there  was  peaceful,  and  their  prosperity 
increased  steadily  until  the  ravages  of  ibn  Ghanya, 
and  especially  the  expeditions  of  the  Almohads, 
which  brought  the  levelling  influence  of  Musalman 
orthodoxy  over  N.  Africa,  came  to  drive  them  from 
their  refuge.  Determined  to  keep  their  faith,  they 
proceeded  to  settle  in  a  hilly  stretch,  called  in 
Arabic  chebka  ('thread'),  where  the  Beni-Mzab- 
Wasilian  nomads,  whose  name  they  took,  used  to 
wander  about.  Sheltered  in  this  solitary  place, 
where  they  made  rich  oases,  the  emigrants,  like 
the  Moniions  on  the  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
prospered  under  the  shadow  of  outside  wars,  and 
founded  a  community,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  State. 
This  community  grew  rich  by  commerce  and  agri- 
culture ;  but,  as  usual  among  the  Berbers,  it  was 
torn  by  dissensions,  not  only  oetween  towns  (there 
were  seven  towns),  but  even  between  districts  of 
towns.  It  required  the  authority  of  France,  in 
1882,  to  restore  peace. 

Another  group   of    Nukkarites    had    remained 

*  Of.  on  the  RuitAniites,  A.  de  Motylinskl,  Lt»  Lima  de  la 
tccU  abadhit«,  pp.  20-28,  33-36  :  Maequeray,  Chronii/tt*  d'Abuu 
Zakaria,  AlKiers,  1878 ;  al-Barradi,  Kilah  et  Ujawah-.r,  Cairo, 
1302  ;  de  Motylinski,  Chronit/ite  d'lbn  Saghir,  Paris,  11IU7. 

t  Cf.  on  the  Idriaida,  Fournel,  U.$  Berhert,  I.  396-401,  418t., 
«47-t60,  <6&-l6a,  473-477,  496-606,  and  the  eourcee  there  cited,  to 
which  wi  nuy  add  IdrU  b«n  AJ^med,  Uddorar  tl  bahi/ah,  Faa, 
A.B.  1S24  U.D.  1906J. 


independent  in  the  Aurfts.  Abu  Yazid,  nick- 
named 'the  Man  on  the  Ass,'  brought  up  hy  an 
old  schoolmaster  who  was  bom  in  the  Sudan  and 
preached  the  Kharijite  doctrines  in  their  utmost 
strictness,  imperilled  the  existence  of  the  Fatimid 
dynasty  under  its  second  prince.  The  dynasty 
was  at  this  time  reduced  to  vnthin  the  walls  of 
its  capital,  Mahdya.  But  a  supreme  effort  saved 
it.  'The  Berbers  were  first  driven  back,  then 
utterly  crushed,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Isma'ilians 
regained  all  its  power,  which  was  increased  later 
by  the  conquest  of  Egypt.*  It  was  probably  at 
this  time  that  Kharijism  disappeared  in  the 
central  Maghrib  (except  in  Wargla,  Jebel  Nefusa, 
and  Mzab). 

As  for  the  dynasties  which  followed,  they  were 
all  helped  by  tlie  Berber  tribes  from  whom  they 
were  sprung,  the  Almoravids  by  the  Lemtuna,  the 
Almohads  Ly  the  Masmuda,  and  the  Kumia  by 
the  Beni-Merin,  the  Beni-Zyan  and  the  Bern- 
Wemannu,  who  ruled  simultaneously.  Their 
religious  history,  accordingly,  offers  no  character- 
istic interest.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
dynasties  which  were  established  in  the  central 
Magiirib  and  Ifriqyah  before  and  after  the  great 
Hilalian  invasion  (in  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era). 

3.  Present-day  Islamism. — At  the  present  day, 
orthodox  Islamism  reigns  alone  (associated,  of 
course,  with  local  superstitions)  all  over  North 
Africa,  except,  as  has  already  been  said,  in  Mzab, 
Jerba,  and  Jebel  Nefusa,  where  the  modified 
Kharijism  of  the  Abadites  holds  sway.  It  is  espe- 
cially in  Mzab — the  centre  of  theological  studies, 
— that  the  traditions  are  kept  up.  The  idzzaben 
('doctors')  have  retained  an  influence  there  which 
has  a  control  over  the  conscience  in  spite  of  con- 
tact with  Europeans.  But  Kharijism  has  lost  its 
power  of  spreading,  and  more  converts  are  being 
made  by  the  Musalmans.t  We  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  doctrine  at  present  in  vogue  from  the  summary 
given  man'  A qidah reduced  to  the  Berber  language, 
and  then  translated  by  a  Nefusi,  Abu  H'afs  Omar 
ibn  Jamia,  who  lived  probabW  in  the  11th  cent. 
A.H.  Several  commentaries  J  have  been  made  on 
it,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  Kitab  Ma'alim 
of  Shaikh  'Abd  al-Aziz  of  the  Beni-Sgen,  author 
of  a  treatise  no  less  famous,  the  Kitab  an-NU.  It 
is  this  latter  that  is  now  followed  in  Mzab  and 
Jerba,  while  at  Jebel  Nefusa  it  is  the  treatise  of 
Shaikh  Abu  Taher  Isma'il  al-Jaitali,  who  died  at 
Jerba  A.H.  750  (A.D.  1349-1350).  From  the  point 
of  view  of  dogma,  so  far  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Islam  are  concerned,  this  doctrine 
tloes  not  diH'er  from  orthodoxy.  The  only  differ- 
ence lies  in  some  points  of  discipline  :  the  walaia, 
the  law  imposing  friendliness  between  Musalmftns 
of  the  same  group,  and  its  opposite,  the  beraa  (in 
Mzab,  tebria,  '  punishment,'  '  excommunication  ') ; 
and,  among  the  'ways'  of  religion,  besides  the 
'manifest  way' — that  of  the  farst  Khalifs— the 
mention  of  the  '  forbidden  way,'  the  '  way  of 
sacrifice,'  and  the  '  secret  way,"  whicli,  founded  aa 
they  are  on  orthodox  example,  have  justified  the 

*  On  the  Fitlmlds,  their  domination  In  the  Maghrib,  and  th« 
Insurrection  o(  Abu  Yazid,  cf.  Fournel,  Le»  Berieri,  ».,  Pari*, 
1881;  Maai|uira},  Chrunique  d'Abou  Zakaria,  f>p.  206-261; 
de  Uoeje,  Mfmtnrts  d'hitloire  et  dt  gtographxt  orimtaUt, 
Leyden,  1886,  vol.  I. 

f  C(.  on  JIziili,  (3oyne,  t«  if  tab,  Aldera,  1879 ;  Roblo,  1/t 
Mzab  et  »(>n  annexion.  Alters,  1884  ;  ae  MotylinBkl,  Guevara 
depviu  aa  /mutation,  Algiero,  1885  ;  Masqueray,  Formation  dee 
citt'j  chez  Utt  populations  nMentairei  de  VAlgirie,  Pari*,  1888, 

£p.  173-221;  Aniat,  Le  ll'Zab  el  tee  M'ZabiUe,  Parii,  188S; 
lorand,  Ue  Kannune  du  Mzab.  Al|;iere,  1908. 
t  The  oomnienUry  and  Arabic  gluhKua  of  'Omar  ath-Tholathl 
and  Daud  ath-Tlu>lathi  were  nulilJHlied  at  Oonatantine  In 
A. a.  1328  (A.D.  10051  by  M.  de  Motylintikl,  to  whom  also  we  owe 
an  ed.  of  the  te\t  with  a  French  tr.,  V  'Aqida  populaire  dee 
Abadhitee  algirieiu,  Algiers,  1906.  The  Kildb  an-Hii  wM 
published  at  Cairo  in  A.u.  13U&  [A.D.  18871. 
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oondnot  of  the  Kharijites  erer  since  their  appear- 
ance. 

4.  Attempts  to  form  new  religions. — (o)  Ha- 
Htm. — It  remains  now  to  speak  of  only  two 
attempts  to  form  a  religion  that  should  be  the 
complement  of  Isl&mism,  as  Isl&mism  claims  to  be 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  first  attempt 
took  place  among  the  GhOmsu^  of  the  Rif,  in  the 
neighlxjurhood  of  Tetflan,  in  the  territory  of 
Mejeksa  among  the  Beni-UjefQl.  There  is  dis- 
agreement concerning  the  exact  date  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  religion  ;  opinions  vary,  from  A.H.  313 
to  325.  In  any  case,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  A.H.,  the  tenth  century  of  our 
era. 

A  certain  Ha-Mim,  son  of  Mann  AllSh  (*  Grace  of 
God'),  son  of  Hariz,  son  of  "Amr,  son  of  U-Jeful, 
Bon  of  U-Zerflal,  appeared  in  this  tribe  and 
preached  a  new  religion.  He  cut  out  three  of  the 
canonical  prayers,  leaving  only  two — one  for  sun- 
rise, the  other  for  sunset.  In  oflering  these 
prayers,  his  followers  had  to  prostrate  themselves 
so  as  to  touch  the  ground  with  the  palms  of  both 
hands.  He  also  dispensed  with  the  Ramadan  fast, 
except  for  the  last  three  days,  or,  according  to 
others,  for  ten  days  ;  but  he  established  a  fast  till 
mid-day  every  Wednesday,  and  for  the  whole  day 
every  Thursday,  as  well  as  two  days  in  Shauwal. 
Whoever  failed  to  keep  these  had  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  or  three  oxen.  He  abolished  pilgrimage, 
purification,  and  total  ablution,  allowed  the  use 
of  pork,  but  forbade  fish  that  had  not  had  their 
throats  cut  (or  been  gutted),  all  animals'  heads, 
and  the  eggs  of  all  kinds  of  birds.  Even  to  this 
day,  a  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tipasa  and 
the  Tuaregs  abstain  from  hens'  eggs.  He  com- 
posed a  Qnr'An  in  Berber  for  the  use  of  his 
partisans ;  the  Arab  ^vriterg  at  least  Cfill  it  a 
Qur'Sn.  Some  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
One  of  these  began  -with  the  formxila  of  the  unity 
of  God,  then  continued :  '  Deliver  me  from  my 
■ins,  O  Thou  who  hast  let  Thy  gaze  rest  upon  the 
earth  ;  withdraw  me  from  my  sins,  as  Thou  didst 
withdraw  Jonah  from  the  whale's  beUy  and  Moses 
from  the  waters.'  All  prostrated  themselves  and 
repeated :  '  I  believe  in  Tan^it  (or  Talyah, 
Teba'ih),  aunt  of  Ha-Mim.'  This  Tanguit  was  a 
sorceress  like  Dajju,  the  sister  of  the  new  prophet. 
Ha-Mim,  nicknamed  al-Muftan  ('the  forger'), 
made  numerous  converts  right  on  till  his  death  (  a.  h. 
316  according  to  some,  325  according  to  other.s). 
He  fell  in  a  combat  against  the  MasmQda  in  the 
tenitory  of  Tangiers.  His  sect  did  not  disappear 
with  him.  Later  on,  a  certain  'Asim  ibn  Jamil 
offered  himself  as  a  new  prophet  in  this  tribe.* 

(6)  $alih. — Another  attempt  was  of  more  im- 

E-tance.  In  the  West  of  the  Maghrib,  in  Temesna 
e  modern  Shawia,  which  includes  Casablanca, 
bat,  and  Chella),  the  Berghuata  were  settled. 
One  of  tlieir  chiefs,  Tarif,  who  seems  to  have  been 
of  Jewish  origin  (son  of  Simeon,  son  of  Jacob,  son 
of  Isaac),  had,  along  with  his  people,  embraced  the 
Zubairi-Kharijite  doctrines  and  struggled  against 
Maisara.  After  the  fall  of  the  Berbers,  he  retired 
to  Temesna  and  lived  there  in  independence.  He 
remained  faitliful  to  the  doctrines  of  Islam  ;  but 
his  son,  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  virtues, 
who  had  also  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Zubairites, 
offered  himself  as  Prophet  and  composed  a  Berber 
Qur'ftn.  But  he  did  not  spread  his  doctrine ;  he 
entrusted  it  to  his  son  Elias,  and  set  out  for  the 
East,  declaring  that  he  would  return  when  the 
seventh  king  of  his  dynasty  was  on  the  tlirone. 
The  new  religion  remained  m  seclusion  untU  the 
•  Ot.  »1-Bakri,  KitAb  al-Masalik,  p.  100  f.;  ibn  Abi  Zar', 
Rauff  of-Qarfo-T,  ed.  Tornberp,  i.  62  f.;  anonymous,  Kitdb  al- 
lulib^'^r,  ed.  Kremer,  p.  80;  ibn  *A?ari,  Kitdb  al-Bayan,  i.  198; 
ibn  KhaldOn,  op.  cil.  vL  216;  an-Nuairi,  Appendix  to  Histoire 
■Ut  BerOires  tr.  ie  Slane,  ii.  492L 


reign  of  Ydnos,  who  proclaimed  it  abroad  and  com- 
pelted  the  people  to  adopt  it  whether  they  would 
or  not.  The  doctrine  of  Sfilih,  who  presented 
himself  as  the  Sdlih  al-Mu'minin  mentioned  in  the 
Qur'an  (Ixvi.  4),  was  as  follows :  to  recognize  the 
Divine  purpose  of  all  the  prophete  and  of  Salili 
himself,  to  fast  during  the  month  of  Rajah  instead 
of  Ramadan,  and  also  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
week  and  the  same  day  the  following  weeks ;  to 
pray  five  times  a  day  and  five  times  every  night ; 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  sacrifices  on  the  eleventh 
of  Muharram  (and  not  on  the  twelfth  of  Dhnl- 
hijja). 

The  manner  of  performing  ablutions  was  equally 
definite.  There  was  no  invocation  (addn)  or  intro- 
duction to  prayers  [iqSnui).  Sometimes  prayers 
were  offered  with  prostration,  sometimes  without ; 
in  the  first  case,  the  congregation  raised  their 
foreheads  and  hands  half  a  handbreadtb  from 
the  ground.  In  proclamation  of  the  greatness  of 
God  {talcblr),  they  placed  one  hand  on  the  other 
and  said :  A  esm  en  lakosh  ('  to  the  name  of 
God '),  then  Mokkor  lakosh  ( '  God  is  great ').  The 
Orientalists  are  wrong  who  have  thought  to  recog- 
nize the  name  of  Bacchus  in  this  word  or  in  its 
variant  Bakosh,  and  have  drawn  such  extra- 
ordinary conclusions  about  the  extent  of  Bacchus' 
worship  and  mysteries.  M.  de  Motylinski  has 
shown  that  this  name  lakosh  is  derived  from 
the  Berber  root  UKSH,  which  means  'to  give.' 
It  is  an  epithet  corresponding  to  the  Arab 
al-  Wahhab,  '  the  generous,  one  of  the  epithets  of 
God.* 

Public  prayer  took  place  on  Thursdays  very 
early  in  the  morning.  When  making  profession 
of  faith,  they  held  their  hands  open  and  leaning 
on  the  ground ;  they  repeated  half  (?)  of  their 
Qur'an  standing  and  the  rest  prostrate.  At 
the  end  of  the  prayer  they  pronounced  this 
formula  in  their  own  language  :  '  God  is  above  us ; 
nothing  that  is  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sky  is  hid 
from  Him.'  Then  they  repeated  in  Berber : 
Mokkor  lakosh  ('God  is  great');  or,  as  often, 
Ihan  {Ian)  lakosh  ('God  is  one')  and  Ur  d'am 
lakosh  ('There  is  none  like  God').  The  alms 
required  by  law  were  half  of  all  their  grain.  As 
in  the  religion  of  Ha-Mim,  it  was  forbidden  to  eat 
eggs,  the  bead  of  any  animal,  or  fish  that  had  not 
had  their  throats  cut.  Cock's  flesh  was  forbidden, 
the  cock  announcing  prayer  by  its  crow.  Hens' 
flesh  was  allowed  only  in  cases  of  dire  necessity. 
Liars  were  driven  from  the  country ;  thieves, 
when  convicted  by  evidence  or  by  their  own 
confession,  were  put  to  death ;  fornication  was 
punished  by  stoning.  The  blood-price  was  fixed 
at  a  hundred  head  of  beasts.  Any  man  could 
marry  as  many  wives  as  his  means  allowed 
(cousins  to  the  third  degree  being  forbidden),  and 
repudiate  them  and  take  them  again  as  often  as 
he  pleased.  But  the  faithful  were  forbidden  to 
marry  Musalm&n  wives,  or  to  give  their  daughters 
to  Musalmans.  The  saliva  of  their  Prophet  brought 
Divine  blessings  with  it,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
infallible  remedy ;  this  kind  of  belief  still  exists 
amun^  certain  Musalm&ns  of  Algeria  with  regard 
to  their  marabouts. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  said  that  they  were  very 
far  advanced  in  astronomy  and  highly  skilled  in 
judicial  astrology.  The  Qur'an  which  SSlih 
composed  in  Berber  contained  eighty  suras,  most 
of  them  having  a  prophet's  name  for  title.  The 
first  was  called  Ayyiio  (Job,  cf.  Qur'an  xxi.  83), 
the  last  Yiinos  (Jonah,  the  title  of  ^j7ra  x.  of  the 
Qur'an).  The  names  show  clearly  that  it  is  an 
imitation   of  the  Qur'an.     There  were  the  suras 

•  de  Motvlinski,  Le  nnm  berbire  de  Dieu  chfz  Us  AbadhiUi, 
Alttiera,  isius ;  E.  Basset,  Lt  nom  berljtrt  de  Dieu  cha  l*t 
AlMdhiUs,  Siua,  1900. 
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of  Fir'aun  (Pharaoh,  cf.  Qur'an  xliii.  46-55) ;  of 
QSrun  (Korah,  Qar'&n  zzviii.  79) ;  of  Hainan 
(Aman,  cf.  Qur'an  xxviii.);  of  Yajuj  and  Majuj 
(Gog  and  Magog,  Qur'an  xviii.  93,  xxi.  96) ;  of 
ad-Dajjdl  (Antichrist,  Qur'an  xxvii.  84) ;  of  al-'Ijl 
(the  Calf  of  Gold,  cf.  Qur'an  11.);  of  ffarut  and 
ifarut  (cf.  Qur'an  IL  96);  of  T^lut  (Saul,  cf. 
Qur'an  11.  245  f.);  of  Nimrod;  of  the  Cock,  the 
Partridge,  the  Grasshopper,  the  Camel,  the  Eight- 
footed  Serpent,  and  of  the  Marvelt  of  the  World 
■which  contained  the  most  lofty  knowledge,  A 
fragment  of  the  sura  of  Job  has  been  preserved  In 
an  Arab  translation :  '  In  the  name  of  God  I  He 
by  whom  God  has  sent  his  Book  to  men  is  also  he 
by  whom  He  has  told  forth  His  tidings.  They 
Bay  :  I  blls  has  knowledge  of  destiny.  God  forbid  I 
Ibiis  cannot  have  the  knowledge  of  God.  What 
can  triumph  over  tongues  in  discourse  ?  God  alone 
can  by  His  decree.  By  the  tongue  by  which  God 
has  sent  His  truth  to  men,  that  truth  is  established. 
Look  at  Mamet  [In  Berber,  imuni  Mamet,  i.e. 
Muhammad].  Daring  his  life,  and  right  on  to  his 
death,  his  followers  conducted  themselves  aright. 
Then  his  people  grew  corrupt.  He  has  lied  who 
said  that  truth  survives  where  there  is  no  messenger 
from  God.' 

The  Berghaata  offered  a  long  and  successful 
resistance  to  the  various  dynasties  which  followed 
each  other  in  the  Maghrib,  and  it  was  only  to  the 
Almohads  that  their  sect  finally  succumbed.* 

Most  we  consider  as  the  provenance  of  one  of 
these  sects  or  of  a  sect  analogous  to  them  the 
beliefs  of  the  Zekkara,  who  live  in  Morocco  not 
far  from  the  Algerian  frontier,  between  the  Beni- 
Iznacen,  the  Beni-BQ  Zeggii,  and  the  Beni-Ya'la? 
We  have  not  only  been  informed  (though  it  would 
be  wise  to  check  the  information)  of  their  absolute 
antagonism  to  the  Mosalmans  and  their  dogmas, 
bat  have  even  got  hints  of  a  complete  indifference 
to  every  kind  of  belief.  Some  have  even  gone  the 
length  of  regarding  them  as  Positivists,  although 
they  claim  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cele- 
brated marabout  buried  at  Miliana,  Bid!  Ahmad 
ibn  YQsuf.t  The  most  daring  systems  have  found 
acceptance;  even  Druseg  have  been  seen  there. 
Before  risking  any  opinion  on  this  qaestion,  we 
ahould  wait  untU  a  serionsly  conducteid  inquiry  is 
made.  When  this  has  been  done,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  this  is  a  tribe  which,  on  account  of 
ita  isolation,  has  remained  in  the  state  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  North  Africa  was  during  the 
anarchy  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  when  tlie 
Musalman  missionaries  succeeded  in  resuscitating 
Islamism  from  a  vague  shadowy  memory. 

Lrr»aiTU»».— The  literature  hu  been  given  fully  throughout 
the  ftrticle.  In  addition  to  the  works  there  mentioned,  the 
following  may  tiao  be  consulted : — H.  Leclercq,  L'Afriqvs 
thrHienne,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1901,  toL  L  for  pAganit^in,  and  pasgim 
for  Christianity  ;  M.  Sloaschs,  Htbrmo-^iinicienM  et  Judio- 
btrbiru,  Paris,  IBOS.  RenS  BaSSET. 

BEREANS. — The  Bereans  were  a  religious  sect, 
originating  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1773,  who 
tooK  their  name  from  the  Bereans  mentioned  in 
Ac  ni""  ('who  received  the  word  with  all  readi- 
ness of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptnres  daily, 
whether  these  things  were  so '). 

I.  Life  of  founder. — John  Barclay,  their  founder, 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  Ludovic  Barclay,  in  tlie 
parish  of  Muthill.  Early  designed  by  his  father 
for  the  Chnrch,  he  received  a  good  education,  and 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In 
his  theological  course  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Campbell,  professor  of  Church 
History,  author  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Original 

•  Of.  on  the  Bergbfiata,  al-Bakr-:,  Eitib  al-MatUik,  pp.  134- 
141 :  ibn  Abi  Zar',  Rawf  al-Qar(<U,  pp.  82-84 ;  Ibn  Afiri, 
Sitdb  al-Dayan,  pp.  231-2a6  ;  ibn  Khaldun,  op.  cU.  ri  207-210. 

t  Uouli<l-ras,  Uiu  tritm  ZiniU  anti-muauimans  au  Maroe, 
Paris,  1806. 


of  Moral  Virtue,  and  The  Necessity  of  S«v*lati<m, 
Campbell's  views  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  his  time,  and  were  deemed  sufficiently  heretical 
to  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly, 
though  the  case  was  dismissed.  The  first  of  four 
charges  was  that  he  held  that  '  man  was  unable  by 
the  use  of  his  rational  powers  to  find  out  the  Being 
of  a  God.'  This  thesis  Barclay  was  afterwards  to 
take  up  and  amplify. 

Meantime  Barclay  was  licensed  on  27th  Sep- 
tember 1759  by  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  James  Jobson  of  Errol.  From  the 
first  he  attracted  attention  by  his  preaching.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  of  great  fervency 
of  utterance,  with  a  command  of  rhetorical  language 
which  readily  passed  into  violent  invective  against 
those  who  opposed  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
truth.  Jobson  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Church.  •  He  was  a  '  Marrow  man,'  with  clear 
views  of  his  own,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  after  some  controversial  passages,  culminating 
in  a  statement  from  the  pulpit  of  their  respective 
positions,  he  and  Barclay  were  obliged  to  part.  In 
1763,  Barclay  went  to  Fettercaim  to  be  assistant 
to  the  Kev.  Anthony  Dow,  whose  failing  health 
prevented  him  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
pastorate.  Here  he  found  himself  in  a  more  con- 
genial atmosphere,  as  Dow's  son,  who  was  minister 
of  Dron,  had  sat  on  the  same  bench  with  him  at  col- 
lege, and  sympathized  with  his  opinions.  Barclay's 
ministrations  were  warmly  received  by  the  people. 
He  preached  to  crowded  congregations,  many  flock- 
ing from  the  surrounding  parisTies  attracted  by  his 
eloquence.  He  was  most  assiduous  in  his  visitation 
and  catechizing,  and  exercised  a  strong  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  people.  Barclay  had  a  considerable 
pit  of  verse,  though  his  productions  scarcely  rise 
into  the  region  of  poetry.  Many  of  his  verses 
were  afterwards  collected  into  a  hymnary  which 
was  used  in  his  own  church. 

In  1766,  Barclay  came  into  collision  with  the 
Presbytery  through  the  publication  of  a  book  en- 
titled Rejoice  Evermore,  or  Christ  AU  in  A II.  The 
book  was  condemned  as  heretical,  and  Bairclay 
received  a  formal  censure.  A  list  of  his  heresies 
was  also  drawn  up  and  read  from  the  pulpit  of 
Fettercaim  Church.  This,  however,  only  increased 
his  popularity  in  the  parish.  When  Barclay's  con- 
nexion with  the  parish  ceased,  he  asked  for  the 
usual  Presbyterial  certificate,  which  was  refused, 
nominally  on  the  ground  that  he  was  obstructing 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  presentee.  Bar- 
clay appealed  from  this  refusal  to  the  Synod  and 
Assembly,  but  the  appeal  was  dismissed. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy  at  Fettercaim 
a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Crown  (in  whose  gift 
the  patronage  lay)  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
parishioners,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  Barclay 
as  their  minister.  The  petition  was  refused,  and 
the  Rev.  Robert  Foote  was  presented  to  the  living, 
though  only  three  communicants  could  be  found 
to  sign  the  call.  An  appeal  to  Synod  and  Assembly 
met  the  usual  fate,  "rhereupon  the  whole  body  of 
the  congregation,  to  the  nmiiber  of  over  a  thousand, 
hived  off  and  built  a  church  at  Sauchiebum,  in  the 
neishbouring  parish  of  Marykirk. 

Meantime  Barclay,  by  appeal  in  the  matter  of 
his  certificate,  had  had  an  opportunity  of  stating 
his  views  in  the  General  Assembly  and  also  of 
preaching  in  various  churches  in  Edinburgh.  In 
the  capital  he  gained  a  number  of  adherents,  who 
resolved  to  secede  from  the  Church,  and  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a  formal  call  to  be  their  minister. 
The  church  at  Sauchiebum  also  wished  to  secure 
his  services,  but  Barclay  preferred  to  stay  in 
Edinburgh,  though  his  aaherents  there  were  very 
few  (the  call  contains  sixty  signatures),  and  could 
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do  very  little  for  him.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
Scottish  dissent  which  Lb  frequently  overlooked 
that  a  peculiar  High  Church  tradition  has  invari- 
ably run  through  it.  The  call  of  the  people,  while 
indispensable  to  a  valid  ministry,  has  never  been 
deemed  suflScient.  The  minister  must  be  ordained 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  alone  can 
judge  of  his  qualification,  and  through  whom  aloue 
can  come  the  necessary  authority  to  administer 
the  ordinances  of  religion  and  to  dispense  the 
sacraments.  Barclay's  congregation  could  not  find 
any  presbytery  in  Scotland  that  would  furnish  him 
with  the  necessary  status,  and  so  he  was  sent  to 
England  with  a  general  letter  addressed  '  to  what- 
ever Presbytery  or  class  of  dissenting  Brethren 
this  shall  be  presented.'  Armed  with  this  epistle 
and  accompanied  by  two  commissioners  from  his 
own  congregation,  Barclay  proceeded  to  New- 
castle, where  he  was  regularly  ordained  on  12th 
October  1773.  The  certificate  of  ordination  is 
signed  by  John  Blyth,  moderator,  minister  at 
Thirsley  ;  Robert  Green,  clerk  ;  and  three  others. 
On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  the  new  Church  was 
constituted  as  the  '  Berean  Assembly,'  so  called 
from  '  those  noble  Bereans  who  professed  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  to 
have  a  conversation  becoming  the  gospel  of  Christ.' 
The  church  at  Fettercaim  had  meantime  found  a 
minister  in  Mr.  James  Macrae,  and  another  con- 
gregation had  been  formed  at  Crieff  which,  through 
its  proximity  to  MuthUl,  had  been  touched  by 
Barclay's  influence. 

The  internal  ecoDomy  ol  the  Charch  In  Edinburgh  was 
troubled  from  the  first.  The  congregation  was  very  poor,  and 
Barclay  had  never  more  than  £18  a  year  for  his  services.  He 
was  more  concerned,  however,  about  the  publication  of  his  views 
than  about  the  straitened  means  of  his  domestic  life,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  outlying  congregations  of  Fettercaim  and 
Orieff  to  subscribe  to  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  the 
occasion  of  much  searching  of  heart.  An  epistle,  signed  by 
all  the  managers  and  overseers  of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh, 
was  sent  to  these  provincial  centres,  pointing  out  the  serious 
detriment  it  was  to  the  Berean  cause,  *  which  is  the  only  Chris- 
tian cause  on  the  face  of  the  earth,'  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Truth  of  God  was  being  hopelessly  perverted,  its  defence  should 
fail  through  their  negligence  to  purchase  a  book  containing  '  an 
express  and  undeniaole  confutation  of  all  the  heresies  of  men 
In  the  power  of  the  deviL"  The  arguments  used  by  some  of 
Barclay's  followers  for  giving  him  no  encouragement  to  publish 
was  an  inference  from  his  own  central  thesis.  'Since  we  know 
nothing  of  Ood  and  Divine  thin^  save  from  the  Bible,'  they 
urged, ^  what  is  the  use  of  publishing  theological  treatises?'  In 
1776,  however,  all  ditlicutties  seem  to  have  been  got  over,  and 
there  appeared  The  Psalms,  paraphrased  according  to  the  New 
Testament  Interpretation,  prefaced  by  a  long  dissertation  in 
which  Barclay  expounds  his  peculiar  ideas  of  Scripture.  "This  is 
Ter7  much  a  reproduction  and  expansion  of  his  earlier  work. 
Rejoice  Evemutre.  His  previous  productions  had  been  Without 
Faith,  uithout  God,  or  an  appeal  to  Qod  concerning  His  own 
Existence,  and  a  Tractate  on  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son, 
called  forth  by  a  phase  of  the  Glassite  controversy  in  1769, 
On  the  Assurance  of  Faith,  On  the  Observation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper^  and  A  Letter  on  Prayer,  in  1774.  In  1778  these  were 
re-pubhshed  along  witTi  a  Treatise  on  the  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  1783  appeared  The  Epistle  to  the  Hehretcs  para- 
phrased, and  later,  A  Close  Examination  into  the  Truth  of 
several  received  Publications.  A  new  edition  of  part  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1862,  with  funds  left  for  the  purpose  by 
Mr.  James  Carsewell,  for  many  years  a  deacon  of  the  Berean 
Ohurcb  in  Glasgow. 

Barclay  had  the  zeal  of  au  apostle.  Towards 
the  close  of  1776  he  went  to  London  on  the  invita- 
tion of  some  friends  who  had  read  his  books  and 
sympathized  with  his  views.  He  meant  to  stay 
only  a  few  weeks,  but  he  was  so  warmly  received 
and  attracted  such  crowds  of  admiring  hearers  that 
he  was  forced  to  remain  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
movement.  Meanwhile  he  was  sorely  distressed  by 
the  importunities  of  the  little  flock  in  Edinburgh, 
who  needed  his  personal  influence  to  hold  them 
together.  He  sent,  as  his  substitute,  William 
Nelson,  a  surgeon,  who,  before  his  departure,  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  Nelson  was  a  man  of 
Bome  gifts.  He  had  been  educated  for  the  Church 
of  England,  but  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Wliitefield,  and  had  joined  the  Calvinistic  Method- 


ists. While  in  England,  Barclay  visited  Bristol, 
M  here  a  Berean  Church  was  founded.  There  is  an 
interesting  passage  in  the  Autobiography  of  Dr. 
SomervUle  of  Jedburgh  which  shows  conclusively 
that  Barclay  made  a  considerable  impression  in 
London.  Writing  of  the  year  1785,  he  says  (p. 
219) : 

'  Upon  the  dismission  of  this  little  oongregation  we  were  met 
by  such  an  immense  crowd  pressing  at  the  entrances  to  the 
chapel  that  we  could  not  make  an  escape  without  a  struggle ; 
and  when  I  enquired  who  came  next,  I  was  answered  by  one 
of  the  female  sex  which  seemed  to  predominate  in  this  new 
assemblage,  "The  Bereans,  if  you  please."  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Horsely,  a  few  days  before,  had  mentioned  the  sect  (the  Bereans) 
to  me,  of  which  I  had  not  heard  before.  He  said  it  had  lately 
sprung  up  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  he  seemed  to  speak  of 
it  as  an  mteresting  event  and  likely  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
Christian  Church.  I  confess  I  was  rather  ashamed  to  be  found 
ignorant  of  an  event  occurring  at  my  own  door  which  seemed 
to  him  so  important.* 

The  fact  that  an  intellect  so  acute  as  that  of 
Horsely,  the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy  against 
Socinianism,  saw  possibilities  in  Barclay's  views  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  they  have  since  received. 

Barclay  returned  from  London  in  1778,  leaving 
the  church  there  in  charge  of  two  ordained  presby- 
ters, James  Donaldson  and  Samuel  Bishop.  He 
resumed  his  ministry  in  Edinburgh,  and  Nelson 
was  sent  throughout  the  provinces  to  strengthen 
the  Berean  churches  that  had  sprung  up  in  various 
places.  There  is  a  record  or  congregations  in 
Glasgow,  Crieff,  Kirkcaldy,  Dundee,  Arbroath, 
Montrose,  Brechin,  and  Fettercaim.  Barclay  him- 
self took  a  keen  interest  in  all  these  churches.  His 
means  were  narrow.  His  stipend  from  his  own 
church  was  trifling,  and,  though  he  had  a  small 
income  from  property  belonging  to  his  first  wife, 
it  was  spent  mainly  in  publishing  his  books.  His 
apostolic  journeys,  therefore,  were  on  foot,  and 
were  confined  to  Scotland — which  was  one  reason 
why  the  cause  in  England  languished.  His 
exertions  gradually  impaired  his  health.  He  died 
suddenly,  while  on  his  way  to  church,  in  a  friend's 
house,  on  29th  July  1798,  and  was  buried  in  Calton 
cemetery,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory.  His  work  was  carried  on  in  Edinburgh 
by  Donaldson,  one  of  the  London  pastors,  who 
had  some  time  previously  been  transferred  to  the 
pastorate  at  Dundee.  Under  his  charge  the  church 
for  twenty-five  years  met  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success,  bat  after  his  death  it  was  split  up  by 
internal  dissensions  and  gradually  melted  away. 
The  Berean  churches  throughout  the  country  in 
course  of  time  lost  their  identity  and  were  merged 
in  the  Congregationalists. 

2.  Doctrine. — John  Barclay's  theological  position 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
missed with  the  scant  courtesy  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  treated.  In  this  obscure  founder  of 
a  dead  sect  we  see  a  man  struggling  with  a  theo- 
logical environment  that  was  inadequate  to  contain 
his  thought,  and  endeavouring  to  express  in  the 
theological  terminology  of  his  day  ideas  that  in 
our  time  have  created  their  own  terminology.  His 
leading  tenet  is  that  we  derive  all  our  knowledge 
of  God  from  direct  revelation — the  revelation 
given  us  in  God's  word.  Now  this  is  just  the 
position  of  Ritschl,  and  Barclay  reached  it  by  a 
process  of  thought  similar  to  that  of  the  German 
theologian.  Ritschl  had  Kant  to  fall  back  upon 
in  order  to  find  a  metaphysical  sanction  for  his 
system.  John  Barclay  had  to  create  his  own  meta- 
pliysicson  a  hint  supplied  to  him  by  Dr.  Archibald 
Campbell.  His  central  thesis  he  states  thus  :  '  We 
do  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  any  fore- 
going train  of  reasonings  to  introduce  it,  but 
merely  by  a  sovereign  act  of  God's  own  power, 
revealing  Himself  in  our  hearts.'  In  short,  reason 
is  totally  inadequate  to  reach  the  idea  of  God. 
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Barclay  thus  consciously  breaks  with  the  Scholastic 
distinction,  held  in  his  day  by  every  section  of  the 
Christian  Church,  between  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion.  The  Scholastic  position  is  that  our 
belief  in  God  is  an  inference  crowning  a  logical 
process.  Reason  convinces  us  of  the  existence  of 
God,  but  all  that  reason  can  tell  us  of  God  is  the 
bare  fact  of  His  existence.  We  need  revelation 
to  supplement  reason,  to  unfold  to  us  the  nature 
of  God,  to  explain  His  attributes,  and  to  teach  us 
His  relation  to  man.  To  believe  otherwise  is  to 
land  ourselves  in  a  logical  dilemma.  To  say  that 
we  believe  in  God  because  we  believe  the  revela- 
tion of  Himself  He  has  given  us  in  Scripture,  and 
that  we  believe  the  Scripture  revelation  to  be  true 
because  it  comes  from  God,  is  simply  reasoning  in 
a  vicious  circle.  We  must  have  an  antecedent 
belief  in  God  before  revelation  becomes  even  a 
rational  conception.  Now  John  Barclay  in  Scot- 
land saw  as  clearly  as  Kant  did  in  Germany,  and 
rather  before  him  than  after,  that  there  is  a  deeper 
fallacy  than  appears  underlying  this  method.  In 
the  first  place,  suppose  reason  could  prove  the  bare 
existence  of  God,  all  that  reason  gives  us  is  a  mere 
abstraction — a  mere  caput  mortuum.  We  cannot 
know  God  apart  from  His  attributes  any  more  than 
we  can  know  substance  apart  from  its  qualities. 
The  variety  of  ethnic  ideas  concerning  God  shows 
that  there  is  no  unanimity  regarding  any  one  of 
His  attributes,  or  even  regarding  the  moral  or 
immoral  consistency  of  His  character.  It  was 
admitted  by  all  Christian  schools  that  the  attri- 
butes of  God  can  be  kno>vn  to  us  only  through 
revelation.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  God  of  Nature, 
a  Being  without  attributes,  is  an  impossible  con- 
ception. 

(1)  Bat  what  of  the  theistio  arguments  them- 
selves 7  Barclay  criticizes  them  with  an  acumen 
worthy  of  Kant.  He  takes  up  the  a  priori  proof 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  which  then  held  the  field, 
stating  it  thus :  '  No  being  can  produce  another 
being  or  thing  before  itself  exists.  But  the  world 
exists ;  therefore  the  world  behoved  to  be  produced 
by  some  other  being  which  must  have  existed  before 
the  world,  and  what  can  that  being  which  must 
have  existed  before  the  world  in  order  to  produce  it 
be  but  God  ? '  Barclay  points  out  that  the  original 
position  holds  here  with  regard  to  God.  On  this 
learned  divine's  own  showing  there  must  be  some- 
thing antecedent  to  God  in  order  to  produce  Him. 
In  short,  yon  cannot  reason  from  contingency  to 
absolute  oeing.  You  can  but  recede  through 
secondary  causes  till  imagination  calls  a  halt,  and 
then  arbitrarily  posit  a  self-existent  cause.  But 
this  is  not  reasoning,  and  the  result  of  it  is  not 
God.  And  the  same  holds  true  of  the  argument 
from  design  :  '  If  you  were  to  see  a  beautiful,  con- 
venient, and  well-contrived  house,  would  you  not 
conjecture  that  there  behoved  to  be  some  artist 
for  the  builder,  and  that  he  were  eminent  in  his 
way  too ;  you  would  not  imagine  that  it  came  by 
chance.'  Again,  Barclay  with  rare  acumen  and  a 
truly  modern  ring  says :  '  There  is  no  argument 
here.  We  know  men,  and  we  know  houses  are 
their  works,  from  experience  and  observation  ;  but 
we  have  no  access  for  experience  or  observation 
in  the  framing  of  worlds.'  Moreover,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  we  cannot  tell  the  character  of  the  workman 
directly  from  his  works,  which  may  be  fashioned 
for  either  a  good  or  an  evil  purpose.  It  is  our  ante- 
cedent knowledge  of  that  character  that  determines 
the  judgment  we  form  of  his  works. 

No  doubt  there  Is  much  Id  this  reaMoning  that  reminds  us  of 
Hume  as  well  as  Kant,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Barclay  was 
familiar  with  Hume.  He  was  evidently  a  good  classical  scholar 
and  well  read  in  the  theology  of  his  day,  but  the  present  writer 
can  find  no  direct  reference  to  Hume  in  hlfl  works,  though  the 
analogy  of  his  reasoning  with  that  of  the  sceptical  philosopher 
was  early  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  D.  Thom  of  Uveniool,  one  of 
hii  disciple*.     Barclays  interests  were  purely  religious  and 


theological.    Be  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the  problems  of 

epiateaiology.  But  undoubtedly  hia  main  position  is  exactly 
that  of  Hume,  viz.,  that  we  cannot  carry  our  ideas  of  causation 
beyond  the  field  of  experience  and  observation,  that  we  cannot 
argue  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  that  so  transcendental 
a  fact  as  a  Divine  revelation  cannot  be  reached  by  argumeni 
or  established  by  human  testimony.  It  was  rather  from  Dr. 
Archibald  Campbell  that  Barclay  drew  his  inspiration.  And 
yet  the  two  men  were  of  essentially  different  natures,  and  even 
their  central  tenets  were  by  no  means  identical.  Campbell's 
polemic  is  directed  against  the  Deists,  and  all  he  seeks  to 
prove  is  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  history  men  never  have 
arrived  at  a  true  conception  of  God  by  means  of  reason  or  the 
light  of  nature.  He  does  not  assert  that  reason  is  incapable  of 
discovering  God,  but  only  that  reason  never  has  discovered 
God  without  the  aid  of  revelation.  The  knowledge  of  God, 
therefore,  may  still  be  the  logical  prius  of  revelation,  though 
it  never  has  been  the  actual  antecedent.  Barclay's  intellect,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  metaphysical.  His  ar^ment  is  essentially  a 
criticism  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  There  is  something  in  its  very 
nature  that  prevents  reason  from  grasping  the  trauscendentaL 

(2)  But  what  is  revealed  truth,  and  on  what 
testimony  is  it  to  be  received  ?  To  this  the  answer 
is  that  the  objective  content  of  revelation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  is  to  be  received 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ '  (2  Co  4").  The  illumination  that  enables 
the  soul  to  see  God  in  the  Bible  is  a  direct  act  of  His 

gace,  administered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the 
oly  Ghost  gives  only  the  illumination.  The  know- 
ledge of  God  comes  from  without.  It  is  seen  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  Scripture 
testifies.  This  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God  given  in  Scripture  is  •  faith.'  Faith  is 
not  a  subjective  emotion  or  personal  appropriation 
of  Christ.  It  is  an  intellectual  act.  It  is  belief  in 
the  Bible  in  its  totality  as  the  word  of  God,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.e.  through  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost  illumining 
the  soul  of  the  believer,  '  without  any  kind  of 
collateral  support.,  or  any  other  evidence  or  testi- 
mony whatever.'  There  is  no  mysterious  meaning 
in  the  theological  term  '  belief.  '  Belief  is  our 
holding  of  a  tiling  for  truth  which  is  told  us  by 
another  person,  merely  on  account  of  that  person  s 
credibility  or  authority.'  We  believe  earthly 
things  on  human  testimony,  heavenly  things  on 
Divine.  Barclay  is  here  doing  what  all  the  great 
theologians  have  done.  He  is  simply  interpreting 
his  own  experience.  He  saw  that  all  the  argu- 
ments for  the  being  of  God  were  untenable  and 
inconclusive.  And  yet  he  knew  that  this  fact, 
instead  of  shaking  his  faith,  seemed  only  to  confirm 
it.  His  faith,  therefore,  came  from  a  deeper  source 
than  logical  reasoning.  It  was  inevitable.  It  was 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  if  he 
held  by  the  intellectual  nature  of  faith,  and  made 
it  grasp  an  objective  reality  outside  of  the  soul 
itself,  ft  was  because  he  also  saw  the  extreme 
danger  of  allowing  his  faith  to  be  merged  into  a 
mere  subjective  emotion  which  might  lure  him 
into  all  the  vagaries  of  mysticism.  He  refused 
to  separate  between  the  practical  and  the  pure 
reason,  as  Kant  did.  He  held  rather,  with  the  later 
idealists,  that  the  postulates  of  experience  were 
as  much  intellectually  apprehended  and  had  as 
genuine  an  objective  validity  as  the  inferences  of 
syllogistic  reasoning. 

(3)  And  this  conception  of  the  nature  of  faith  led 
to  the  distinctive  tenet  which  brought  him  into  most 
direct  collision  with  the  theology  of  his  time,  and 
was  the  cause  of  his  being  repelled  as  a  heretic  even 
from  the  most  evangelical  Churches — the  assurance 
of  salvation.  It  was  his  insistence  upon  this  point 
as  of  the  very  essence  of  faith  that  was  the  cause 
of  the  charge  of  antinomianism  to  which  he  was 
continually  subjected.  To  understand  his  point  of 
view,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  theological 
atmosphere  of  his  day.     The  '  Moderates '  were  ex- 
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treme  Calvinists  in  theory,  bnt  moralists  in  their 
practical  teaching.  The  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Christianity  formed  siri)]i]y  the  background  of  their 
prelections,  and  had  little  vital  relation  with  the 
ethical  life.  The  'Evangelicals,'  again,  were  mode- 
rate in  their  Cah-inism,  insisting  strongly  on  the 
universality  of  Christ's  atonement,  but  they  made 
faith  a  mystic  quality  which  was  inwrought  with 
the  very  texture  of  their  religions  practice.  The 
atonement  was  sufficient  for  the  whole  race  of 
hnmanity,  but  the  elect  alone  were  saved  ;  for  the 
atonement  meant  simply  a  free  offer  of  the  gospel, 
which  became  efficacious  in  the  soul  of  the  believer 
only  by  an  '  appropriating  act '  of  which  they  could 
give  no  clear  account.  When  a  sinner  became 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  sin,  his  great 
endeavoxir  was  to  obtain  'an  interest  in  Christ.' 
This  he  reached  through  a  soul-struggle  in  which 
he  passed  from  despair,  through  douots  and  fears 
and  fervent  prayers,  to  a  modified  assurance  which 
was  chefjuered,  even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest 
Balnt,  with  strange  misgivings  lest  after  all  he 
was  not  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  practical  test  as 
to  whether  he  was  in  a  state  of  grace  was  his 
good  works  ;  for  good  works,  though  powerless  to 
Becnre  salvation,  yet  necessarily  flowed  from  the 
'appropriation'  of  Christ. 

Now  Barclay  opposed  both  of  these  parties  with 
k  vehemence  rendered  impressive  by  his  large 
command  of  the  language  of  invective.  The 
Moderates,  tn  their  eloquent  laudations  of  the 
beauty  of  rlrtae,  had  no  need  of  faith.  But  the 
Evangelicals  were  even  worse,  for  they  made  God  a 
liar  and  blasphemed  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
believe  waa  to  be  saved,  and  belief  meant  simply 
faith  in  the  Scriptoral  record.  This  faith  was, 
indeed,  a  gift  of  God.  It  was  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  making  the  record  luminous,  and 
commending  it  to  the  believer's  heart  and  con- 
Bcience.  It  came  unbidden,  and  was  not  to  be 
prayed  for,  nay,  could  not  be  prayed  for ;  for  only 
the  prayer  of  faith  was  efficaoious,  and  without 
faith  the  sinner  knew  neither  what  to  pray  for  nor 
to  whom  to  address  his  prayer.  Barclay  repudiated 
the  religion  of  doubts  and  fears  and  misgivings  as 
of  the  devil.  For  a  believer  to  doubt  of  his  own 
salvation  was  simply  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  proved  that  he  was  no  believer. 
•Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is 
bom  of  God '  (IJn  5').  If  a  man  is  bom  of  God,  then 
he  is  spiritually  alive,  and  life  is  its  own  evidence. 
'  He  that  believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself,  as 
he  hath  consciousness  in  himself  of  life  and  being, 
while  he  is  alive  and  awake.'  And  again,  •  Shall  I 
then  donbt  or  deny  that  I  certainly  see  and  exactly 
distinguish  colours  and  objects  with  my  own  eyes, 
because  another  man  is  unhappy  enough  to  be 
Wind,  or  must  needs  be  so  perverse  as  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  then  affirm  that  he  cannot  see  the  objects 
which  I  see  and  confess  I  do  seet  Is  his  blindness 
or  perverseness  any  argument  against  my  sight  and 
my  pleasure  therein  ?  I  would  indeed  gladly  open 
the  windows  of  his  chamber  to  let  in  light.  I  would 
set  before  him  all  the  agreeable  objects  I  myself 
perceive  ;  bat,  alas  !  I  cannot  open  the  eyet  oi  the 
blind  or  convert  the  perverse.' 

It  is  plain  that  Barclay  is  not  taking  the  word 
•belief  in  a  mere  conventional  sense.  It  is  not 
the  general  belief  we  give  to  matters  we  have 
never  thought  over,  but  accept  simply  as  part 
of  our  environment.  It  is  the  oelief  which  comes 
from  personal  conviction  of  a  truth  that  enforces  a 
rule  of  conduct,  such  as  our  belief  in  causation  or 
the  uniformity  of  natural  law.  And  this  belief 
comes  only  through  the  supernatural  action  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  difl'ers  from  the  '  faith '  of  the 
Evangelicals  in  being  more  an  intellectual  act  than 
a  subjective  emotion ;  for  the  '  appropriation '  of 


Christ,  which  to  them  alone  secnies  aalration,  il 
essenti;illy  subjective  in  its  nature.  The  diflerenoe 
between  the  two  parties  is  a  very  real  one,  and 
Barclay  is  much  nearer  the  modern  standpoint 
than  tliey  were.  In  fact,  Barclay  is  here,  with 
Ritschl,  making  a  '  value  judgment.'  Jesus  Christ 
has  to  him  the  value  of  God,  and  simply  to  realize 
this  is  salvation.  It  is  to  be  within  the  Kingdom. 
Barclay  realizes  it,  not  through  any  historical 
evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  record,  nor  through 
any  metaphysical  reasoning  as  to  the  personality 
of  the  Son,  "but  because  life  becomes  luminous  to 
him  when  he  accepts  it,  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
testifies  to  his  soul  and  conscience  that  the  fact 
is  so.  There  is  here  no  room  for  doubt.  He  is 
simply  treading  the  solid  rock  of  experience.  He 
is  trusting  his  own  consciousness,  and  he  cannot 
do  otherwise.  His  assurance  is  perfect,  and  it  U 
synonymous  with  his  faith. 

(4)  And  from  this  position  resulted  certain  other 
tenets  that  ran  counter  to  the  religious  ideas  of 
his  age.  The  sin  of  unbelief  was  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  could  not  be  for- 
given either  unaer  the  old  dispensation  or  under 
the  new.  For  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghostj  i.e.  to  obscure  the  inner  illumination,  waa 
tx)  be  in  a  state  of  perdition.  So  long  as  that  state 
lasted  salvation  was  impossible,  because  light  was 
impossible.  This  waa  evidently  the  meaning  of  his 
teaching,  though  Barclay  takes  the  old  theological 
words  in  the  old  theological  sense.  Further,  it  was 
impossible  for  a  sinner  to  pray  for  his  own  con- 
version. Barclay  knew  that  for  him  the  light  was 
shining  while  others  were  in  darkness.  He  could 
account  for  the  fact  only  on  the  old  lines  of  pre- 
destination. The  sinner  coold  but  wait  and  be 
pa.ssive  till  God  of  His  free  ^aoe  opened  his  eyes. 
Prayer  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  believer, 
who  was  to  pray  for  greater  sanctity,  because  that 
entrance  into  the  Kingdom  which  was  salvation 
was  but  the  first  step  in  his  spiritual  progress. 
Moreover,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  a  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  God — a  solemn,  mystic  rite  to 
be  approached  with  fear  and  trembling,  because 
Christ  was  present  at  a  Communion  Table  as  He 
was  present  nowhere  else.  Believers  were  always 
to  be  holy,  and  required  no  more  special  prepara- 
tion to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ  at  a 
Communion  Table  than  to  commemorate  His 
resurrection  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Barclay  held 
that  the  idea  of  covenant-renewal  at  the  Lord's 
Table,  with  the  mystic  sense  of  a  Real  Presence 
hovering  around  it,  led  logically  to  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  His  views 
were  those  associated  with  the  name  of  ZwinglL 

(6)  Barclay's  conception  of  Scripture,  in  which  to 
his  opponents  he  seemed  merely  to  oe  setting  himself 
np  as  the  only  infallible  interpreter  of  Hcuy  Writ, 
must  be  taken  in  the  light  of  his  whole  system, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  an  inevitable  deduction 
from  his  central  tenet.  To  Barclay  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
Revealer  of  God.  '  God  .  .  .  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ '  (2  Co  4*). 
But  the  kno  wl  edge  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  him  from  the  word  of  God.  And  the  word  of  God 
was  the  Holy  Scripture.  Here,  again,  the  position 
is  exactly  like  that  of  Ritschl,  but  there  is  this 
diflerence :  Ritschl  approaches  a  Bible  that  has 
been  critically  examined,  dissected,  re-constructed. 
He  can  no  longer  maintain  the  old  theory  of  in- 
spiration, but  ne  is  satisfied  that  the  spiritual 
process  which  Scripture  records  remains  unim- 
paired. That  process  can  be  read  and  understood 
only  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  One  Revealer 
'^i  God,  a  knowledge  of  whom  is  life  eternal. 
Barclay,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  had 
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to  •ccept  the  Bible  uncritically.  The  Bible  was  a 
book  dictated  by  God  to  inspired  penmen,  who 
wrote  exactly  what  God  told  them,  wlietlier  they 
understood  it  or  not.  This  v/as  the  general  idea  of 
the  age,  and  Barclay  difl'ers  from  his  contemporaries 
only  in  holding  it  more  clearly  and  consistently 
than  they  did.  The  subject  of  the  Bible  is  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  salvation,  and  in  a  book  practically 
written  by  God  there  must  be  no  irrelevancies. 
The  Bible  in^-ites  a  close  and  prayerful  study. 
There  are  some  parts  of  it  which,  to  the  soul 
illumined  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  clear  as  crystal. 
There  are  others  that  are  dark  and  obscure.  The 
true  principle  of  interpretation,  therefore,  is  hold- 
ing fast  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  main  thesis,  to  interpret 
the  obscure  by  the  clear.  The  Holy  Ghost  Himself 
supplies  a  clue  to  the  right  interpretation  in  the 
references  made  in  the  Gospels  to  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  in  the  Messiah.  Many  of  these  passages 
are  from  the  Psalms,  and  it  was  to  the  Psalms  that 
Barclay  specially  devoted  his  remarkable  powers 
of  exegesis.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Evangelists 
regarded  the  Psalms  as  simply  prophetic  biographies 
of  the  coming  Messiah,  and  this  idea  fell  in  exactly 
with  his  theory  of  Holy  Writ.  The  Psalms  in  no 
wise  express  the  emotions  of  the  penmen.  If  they 
did,  it  IS  clear  that  their  religion  must  have  been 
dangerously  similar  to  that  religion  of  doubts  and 
fears  which  he  repudiates.  Thev  are  the  expres- 
sion either  of  the  suUerings  of  tne  Messiah  when 
the  whole  weight  of  the  world's  sin  pressed  upon 
Him,  or  of  the  sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  There  is  no  verse  in  the  Psalter 
that  is  not  a  reference  either  to  Christ  Himself  or  to 
His  Church.  Barclay  has  his  canons  of  criticism, 
which  are  too  long  to  be  detailed  here,  but  which 
•how  a  careful  study  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  singular 
appreciation  of  those  points  which,  in  other  bands, 
hkre  yielded  different  conclusions.  He  notices, 
e.g.,  that  the  last  two  verses  of  Psalm  61  have  not 
the  personal  note  of  what  precedes,  and  uses  them 
to  give  a  Messianic  interpretation  to  the  whole. 
He  points  out,  too,  how  his  method  of  exegesis  gets 
OT«r  the  difficulty  of  the  cursing  Psalms.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  of  the  saints  of  God  could 
h«Te  uttered  such  curses  upon  their  personal 
enemies.  But  when  we  know  that  the  speaker  is 
He  who  said,  '  Vengeance  is  mine,'  and  that  those 
whom  He  is  cursing  are  the  enemies  of  the  gospel, 
the  difficulty  disappears.  Barclay  translated  the 
Psalms  into  English  verse,  bringing  out  in  each 
what  he  conceived  to  be  its  Messianic  meaning. 
The  book  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  book  of 
praise  in  the  Berean  Church,  but  it  is  notable 
that,  in  1826,  the  edition  published  for  this  purpose, 
while  it  contains  his  dissertation,  falls  back  upon 
the  familiar  version  common  to  all  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Barclay's  religions  system  has  fallen  into  com- 
plete oblivion.  Of  the  churches  he  founded  not  a 
■ingle  trace  remains.  He  lacked  the  spuitnal 
magnetbm  necessary  to  be  a  great  reli^ons  leader, 
ana  his  theological  position  is  deficient  in  that 
mystic  element  which  touches  the  heart  and  excites 
enthusiasm.  He  was  a  inetaphvsician  rather  than 
a  prophet,  an  acute  reasoner  rather  than  an  inspired 
visionary,  though  neither  was  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy  sutliciently  wide  nor  his  mental  grasp 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to  break  from 
his  environments  and  find  his  proper  sphere.  He 
was  intensely  assertive  in  holding  his  tenets,  and 
his  powers  of  vituperation  were  extraordinary, 
necessarily  repellin"  instead  of  conciliating  op- 
ponents. But,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  his  own 
distinctive  place  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  religious  thought,  and  his  ideas  have  enough 
permanent  vitality  in  them  to  entitle  them  to  a 
Mtter  fate  than  they  have  received. 


LrmiATini.— The  Kooant  of  Barclay'i  life  Im*  beta  tekea 

from  the  records  o(  the  Prc3bytery  of  Fordoun,  extrftoti  relatljif 
to  his  case  having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  of  Berrle, 
prisbylury-clerk,  and  also  from  the  HtmoHaU  0/  tht  Btnam 
Asseinhly^  the  official  record  of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
ro33e^3ion  of  the  writer.  There  is  a  life  of  Barclay  in  Chambers'! 
BwyrajihUD  0/  Kmincnt  ScoUmsji,  1836,  and  the  Diclioiiarf  aj 
National  Bfgrap/ty,  and  abort  accounts  in  Livu  pretived  to 
various  editions  of  hia  worka.  A  brief  exposition  of  his  doctrinea 
Is  (fiven  in  a  preface  to  an  edition  of  Without  Faith,  without 
Ood,  by  D.  Thom  of  Liverpool  in  1838.  See  also  Archibald 
Campbell,  A«c«*>^fff/  qf  Hgvttation,  1739  ;  Autubioijrapliy  0/  Dr. 
Someriiille  0/  Jedburgh,  18«l;  Cameroa,  Hilary  0/  FfUcrcaim, 
1899.  A.  MiLLKB. 

BERENGAR.— Berengar  (B6renger)  was  bom 
at  Tours  about  1000  A.D.  He  was  educated  at 
Chartres,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Fulbert,  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres.  In  1031  he  became  Director  of  the 
Cathedral  School  at  Tours.  About  1040  he  was 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Angers,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Tours.  Some  eight  years  later 
it  was  widely  reported  that  he  was  advocating  an 
opinion  that  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  are  only  figures  and  likenesses  of  the 
body  and  blood  01  Christ,  and  not  the  body  and 
blood  themselves.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  answer  to  remonstrances  which  were 
addressed  to  him  by  his  friends,  Adelman  of  Li^ge 
and  Hugh  of  Langres.  In  1050  he  wrote  to 
Lanfranc,  the  Prior  of  Bee,  who  was  afterwards 
-\rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  he  agreed  with 
John  the  Scot  about  the  Eucharist,  probably  mean- 
ing by  'John  the  Scot'  the  treatise  of  Katramn, 
On  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  under  the  belief 
that  this  was  the  work  of  John  Scotus  Erigena. 
In  a  Council  held  at  Rome  in  1050  under  Pope 
Leo  IX.  this  letter  was  read,  and  Berengar  was 
excommunicated.  At  a  Council  held  at  Hrionne, 
near  Bee,  a  little  later,  be  is  said  to  have  made 
some  kind  of  retractation.  King  Henry  I.  of  France 
imprisoned  him  j  and  in  September  1050,  while  he 
was  in  prison,  his  opinions  were  condemned  at  a 
Council  held  at  Vercelli.  A  month  later  there 
was  another  condemnation  in  a  Council  held  at 
Paris.  In  1064  at  a  Council  meeting  at  Tours 
under  the  presidency  of  Hildebrand,  afterwards 
Pope  Gregory  VII. ,  as  Papal  legate,  Berengar  denied 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  declared 
that  after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  are 
really  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Five  years 
later,  at  a  Council  held  at  Rome,  when  Nicholas  II. 
was  Pope,  Berengar  burnt  his  writings,  and  either 
actually  signed,  or  gave  some  kind  of  assent  to,  a 
paper  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Humbert  in  the 
lollowing  terms : 

'I,  Berengar,  an  nnworthy  deacon  of  tbe  Church  of  St. 
Maurice  of  Angers,  acknowledging  the  true  Catholio  and 
Apostolic  faith,  anathematize  every  heresy,  especially  that 
concerning  which  1  have  hitherto  been  In  lU  repute,  which 
attempts  to  aftirin  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  placed  on 
the  altar  are.  after  consecration,  only  a  sacrament  and  not  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  thess 
cannot  be  held  or  broken  by  tbe  hands  of  the  priesta  or  crushed 
l)y  the  teeth  of  the  faithful  with  the  senses  but  only  by  way  of 
sacrament.  And  I  assent  to  the  Holy  Roman  and  Apostolie 
See,  and  with  mouth  and  heart  1  profess  that  concermng  tbs 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Table  1  hold  the  faith  which  the  Lord 
and  venerable  I'ope  Nicholas  aii<l  this  Holy  Synod  have  by 
Evanprelical  and  Apostolical  authority  delivered  to  be  held  and 
have  confirmed  to  me,  namely,  that  the  bread  and  wine  which 
are  placed  on  the  altar  are,  after  consecration,  not  only  a 
sacrament,  hut  also  the  real  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  with  tbe  senses,  not  only  by  way  of  sacrament 
but  in  reality,  Ihese  are  held  and  broken  by  the  hands  of  tbs 
priests  and  are  crushed  by  the  teeth  of  tbe  faithful.'* 

For  some  time  after  this  Council  any  controversy 
in  this  matter  was  confined  to  theological  discos- 
sion  by  means  of  writings.    Further  condemnations 

•  The  wording  of  this  document  Is  capable  of  two  interpreta- 
tions. It  is  usually  tliou^'ht  to  be  the  expression  of  a  wholly 
natural  and  carnal  view  of  Uie  Kucliarislic  presence.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  c\i>lained  hy  tbe  medieval  theologians  to  be 
a  loose  w-ay  of  stating  that  the  consecrated  sacrament  held  In 
the  hand  and  eaten  10  the  mouth  is  the  body  of  Christ.  It  Is 
not  unlikely  that  in  a  panic  such  expression  M  that  In  Iks 
document  might  ha  (iven  to  this  belief. 
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were  passed  on  the  teaching  of  Berengar  at  Councils 
held  at  Poitiers  in  1075,  and  at  Saint  Maixent  in 
1076.  In  1078  a  CounciJ  was  held  at  Rome  under 
Pope  Gregory  vn.,  whose  policy  both  before  and 
aft«r  he  became  Pope  was  aimed  at  protecting 
Berengar  by  endeavouring  to  find  a  form  of  words, 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  belief,  which  he 
could  accept.  At  this  ConncU  Berengar  assiented 
to  a  statement  of  much  more  general  character 
than  that  which  had  been  required  at  Rome  in 
1059.     It  was  in  these  terms : 

*  I  profess  that  the  bread  of  the  altar  is,  after  consecration, 
the  real  body  of  Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the  Vir^n,  which 
suffered  on  the  cross,  which  sicteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father ;  and  that  the  wine  of  the  altar,  after  it  has  been  con- 
secrated, is  the  real  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of 
Christ" 

In  1079  another  Council  was  held  at  Rome,  and  at 
this  Berengar,  after  some  struggles,  subscribed  a 
statement  which  was  more  explicit  than  that  of 
the  previous  year,  but  without  the  special  kind  of 
language  which  had  marked  the  declaration  of 
1059.     This  statement  was  as  follows  : 

*  I,  Berengar,  believe  with  my  heart  and  confess  with  my 
mouth  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  placed  on  the  altar 
are,  by  the  mystery  of  the  holy  prayer  and  the  words  of  our 
Redeemer,  substantially  converted  into  the  real,  and  true,  and 
life-giviDg  flesh  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  are, 
after  the  consecration,  the  real  body  of  Christ,  which  was  bom 
of  the  Virpin,  and  which  was  offered  and  hung  on  the  cross  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  which  sittetb  on  the  ri^ht  hand 
of  the  Father ;  and  the  real  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  shed 
from  His  side,  not  only  by  way  of ,  sisni  and  sacramental  power, 
but  in  peculiarity  of  nature  and  reality  of  substance.' 

In  1080  a  Council  was  held  at  Bordeaux,  at  which 
Berengar  made  a  statement  as  to  bis  belief,  which 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  as 
satisfactory.  He  died  in  1088  at  St.  Cosme,  an 
island  in  the  Loire  near  Tours. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  what  the  opinions  of  Berengar 
really  were.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  vacillations 
nnder  persecution ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
mind  changed  to  some  extent  from  time  to  time. 
Of  contemporary  authorities  who  wrote  against 
him,  Lanfranc  and  Durand  of  Troam  say  that  he 
regarded  the  consecrated  elements  as  being  merely 
figures  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  while 
Witmund  of  Aversa  records  a  view  that  he  held 
an  opinion  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
united  with  the  elements  so  that,  without  the 
bread  and  wine  being  changed,  the  body  and  blood 
are  present  in  the  consecrated  sacrament.  In  his 
own  treatise.  On  the  Holy  Supper,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  denies  any  destruction  or  material  change 
or  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  any  idea 
of  a  carnal  or  natural  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ ;  but  as  to  the  further  question  whether  he 
meant  that  the  consecrated  elements  are  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  actual  spiritual  reality  or 
that  they  are  so  only  figuratively  or  virtually, 
there  are  passages  which  tell  in  both  directions. 
It  is  not  impossiWe  that  this  difficulty  in  interpret- 
inw  his  language  reflects  some  degree  of  uncertainty 
in  nis  own  mind  ;  and  such  uncertainty  may  aflbrd 
part  of  the  explanation  of  his  failure  to  meet 
opposition  and  persecution  in  any  steadfast  and 
consistent  way.  There  appear  to  have  been  two 
schools  among  his  foUowers,  one  of  which  main- 
tained that  the  consecrated  elements  are  merely 
figures  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  while  the 
other  asserted  a  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
united,  through  the  consecration,  with  the  bread 
and  wine,  -n-ithont  any  change  in  the  bread  and 
wine  themselves. 

Lttbratcrb. — Berengar,  Tiiron.  d»  $acra  ccena  adz.  Lan- 
/rarwum,  ed.  Vischer,  Berlin,  1834 ;  Lanfranc,  '  de  corp.  et 
sang.  Domini  adv.  Berengar.  Turon.,'  in  PL  cl. ;  Durand  of 
Troam,  *  Liber  de  corn,  et  sang.  Christi  c.  Berengar.  et  eius 
■eotatores,*  ib.  cxiix.  ;  Witmund  of  Aversa,  *de  Corp.  et  sang. 
Christi  veritate  in  Eucharistia,'  in  PL  cxUx.,  and  m  Hurter, 
Sametorum  Pair,  Optuc.  Selecta,  xxxviiL  ;  Adelman  of  Vi^^e, 
*d«  Eucharist.  Sacramento  ad  Berengar.  Epistola,'  In  PL  cxliiL  ; 


Hugh  of  Langres,  Tract,  de  corp.  et  sang.  Christi  a.  Berongar.,* 
•6.  cxlii. ;  Hardouin,  Concilia,  vL  (1),  1015,  1016,  1017,  1018, 
10-21,  1022,  1041,  1042,  1064,  1651-1654,  15S7,  1.^38:  Mansl, 
Supplenuiitum,  iL  27-30 ;  Vemet,  '  Krenger  de  Toura,"  ia 
Vacant-Mangenot's  Diet,  de  ThioL  Cathol.  u.  722-742 ;  Gore 
LHsaeriatioiit  on  Subjteta  connected  icith  the  Incamatum,  1S95 
pp.  24S-284 ;  Robertson,  Bist.  of  Chritlian  Church,  1876,  iv 
351-369  ;  Bowden,  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
1S40,  ii.  240-251 ;  Hamack,  Hiit.  q/  Dogma  (Eng.  tr.  1894-99), 
ri.  46-51 ;  Stone,  Hist,  of  Doct,  of  Holy  Eueharitt,  1909, 
L  244-259 ;  Schmitzer,  Btrenjor  ton  Tours,  lein  Leben  und 
leine  Lehre,  Munich,  1890.  DaRWELL  STOHB. 

BERIYA.— See  BediyX. 

BERKELEY.— 

I.  Life. — George  Berkeley,  bishop  and  philosopher,  was  bom 
on  12th  March  1685  at  Dysert  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
Ireland.  At  the  age  of  11  be  was  sent  to  Kilkenny  school,  and 
tour  years  later,  in  1700,  left  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wher« 
in  the  various  capacities  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  fellow, 
and  tutor  he  remained  for  the  next  twelve  years.  The  latter 
half  of  this  residence  at  Trinity  College  is,  so  far  as  his  philo- 
sophy is  concerned,  the  most  important  period  of  his  life.  For 
it  was  Chen  that  he  thought  out  his  leading  philosophical  ideaa 
and  published  his  chief  philosophical  works.  His  later  life  did 
not  lack  opportunities  apparently  no  less  favourable  for  philo- 
sophical reflexion ;  but  his  interests  had  by  that  time  been 
largely  diverted  to  practical  work,  and,  even  as  regards  philo- 
sophy itself,  his  first  constructive  impulse  seems  to  have  yielded 
to  the  receptive  mood  of  the  meditative  scholar. 

The  next  period  of  Berkelej-'s  life  is  divided  between  foreign 
travel  and  residence  in  London,  where  he  speedily  became  inti- 
mate with,  and  greatly  esteemed  by,  the  cultured  society  of  the 
time,  including  literary  men  such  as  Steele,  Addison,  Swift,  and 
Pope.  At  the  end  of  1713  he  went  abroad  as  chaplain  to  ths 
briUiant  but  eccentric  Lord  Peterborough,  and  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  travel  in  France  and  Italy.  After  an  interval  of  two 
years,  regarding  which  Uttle  is  known,  we  find  him  again  in 
Italy,  this  time  as  travelling  tutor  ;  and  of  this  tour,  prolonged 
over  some  four  years,  and  covering  a  considerable  part  of  Italy 
and  Sicilr,  a  partial  record  has  survived  in  the  shape  of  a 
private  Journal,  which  copiously  illustrates  bis  impartial 
curiosity  and  close  observation. 

The  period  of  his  life  which  begins  with  his  return  to  London, 
at  the  end  of  1720,  is  marked  out  by  the  conception,  attempted 
realization,  and  enforced  abandonment,  of  his  singular  project 
for  founding  a  missionary  college  at  Bermuda.  In  1724  ne  was 
made  Dean  of  Derry.  Ill  the  previous  year  he  had  received  a 
totally  une-xpected  legacy  from  a  lady  to  whom,  as  one  of  his 
letters  tells  us,  he  was  a  perfect  stranger — Hester  Vanbomrigh, 
better  known  in  connexion  with  the  life  of  his  friend  Swift. 
This  improvement  in  his  fortunes  enabled  Berkeley  to  devote 
himself  seriously  1^  the  realization  of  his  Bermuda  scheme.  At 
length  his  efforts  to  arouse  interest  in  it  were  rewarded.  He 
obtained  a  Parliamentarj-  vote  of  £20,000.  The  money,  how- 
ever, was  never  forthcoming  ;  and  in  1728,  anxious  to  convince 
people  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Berkeley  set  sail  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  but  lately  married,  and  some  friends,  not  directly 
for  Bermuda,  but  for  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  to  await  pay- 
ment of  the  grant.  After  some  three  years'  waiting  it  became 
clear,  from  a  broad  hint  given  by  the  minister  Walpole  him- 
self, that  there  was  Uttle  or  no  hope  that  the  official  assurances 
of  pa>Tnent  would  ever  be  carried  out,  and  Berkeley  set  sail 
once  more  for  England. 

Some  two  years  after  his  return  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Cloj-ne,  and,  in  this  retired  spot  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Berkeley, 
whose  health  was  now  somewhat  broken,  spent  the  next 
eighteen  years  of  his  Ufe,  occupied  partly  with  practical  work, 
partly  with  scholarly  study  and  meditation.  In  1752  he  left 
Cloyne  to  reside  at  Oxford,"where  one  of  his  sons  was  going  to 
be  educated ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  the  change.  His 
death  took  place  on  14th  January  1763. 

2.  Works. — As  was  said  above,  Berkeley's  meet 
important  philosophical  works  were  written  in 
early  life.  The  works  referred  to  are  the  Essay 
towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision  (1709),  Treatise 
coneeming  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge 
(1710),  and  Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and 
Philonous  (1713).  These  works  wUl  be  dealt  with 
below.  To  this  period  belongs  also  a  discourse  on 
Passive  Obedience  (1712),  which  is  important  as 
containing  a  brief  statement  of  his  views  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  ethical  and  political 
obligation.  The  content  of  social  and  political 
duty  is  defined,  according  to  Berkeley,  by  universal 
and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  by  which  he  means 
rules  of  action  whose  constant  observance  is  plainly 
seen  to  be  necessary  to  the  general  well-being  of 
mankind.  The  sanction  of  duty  lies  in  the  Divine 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  motive  of  duty 
in  that  reasonable  regard  for  otir  eternal  happiness, 
which  should  induce  us  to  obey  laws  of  nature  ■• 
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MDctioned.  In  the  Oisconrse  Berkeley  is  more 
particularly  concerned  to  show  (against,  e.g., 
Locke)  that  nnlimited  passive  obedience  .to  the 
civil  ruler  is  a  law  of  nature. 

Upon  this  early  period  of  productive  acHvity  a 
lone  interval  of  almost  twenty  years  ensued, 
broken  only  by  the  publication  in  1721  of  a  Latin 
treatise,  de  Motu,  in  which  motion  and  causation 
are  discussed  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 
Continental  travel,  London  society,  and  his  Ber- 
muda project  occupied  his  interests,  and,  when  at 
length  the  quieter  years  of  waiting  at  Khode  Island 
enabled  him  to  produce  a  considerable  work,  he 
comes  before  as  less  as  a  philosopher  than  as  an 
apologist  of  morality  and  Christian  religion.  Aid- 
phron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher  (n32),  the  longest 
of  Berkeley's  writings,  consists  of  a  series  of  seven 
dialogues  directed  'against  those  who  are  called 
Free-Thin kers.'  Under  the  somewhat  vague  desig- 
nation of  '  Free-Thinking,'  Berkeley  includes  prac- 
tically any  tendency  of  thought  which  he  thinks 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  morality  and  Chris- 
tian religion.  And  the  rather  undiacriminating 
real  which  leads  him,  not  merely  to  condemn  the 
levity  of  Mandeville,  but  to  assail  with  somewhat 
intulequate  criticism  the  genuine  convictions  of 
Shaftesbury,  mast  be  allowed  to  deserve  the 
censnre  of  being  '  not  without  a  tincture  of  clerical 
party  spirit.' 

The  earlier  dialo^efl  are  admirable  examples  of  that  literary 
form,  and  are  extremely  well  managed  for  Berkeley's  purpose. 
Two  t>'pe8  of  free-thinker  are  depicted  for  us.  AJcipbron,  as 
coDfideDt  in  bis  pbilosopbical  pretensions  as  be  is  devoid  of 
real  thorouo:hnes3,  is  capable  of  taking  part  in  reasonable 
discoBsion,  but  can  nrrer  anticipate  the  effects  of  his  own 
admissionB,  and  succumbs  helplessly  to  criticism.  His  constant 
recourse  to  new  ar^ments  renders  onJy  the  more  apparent  bis 
■uperflcfality  of  mind.  In  Lysicles,  on  the  other  hand,  free- 
thinking  means  little  more  than  an  absence  of  moral  principle. 
He  Ls  ready  to  spout  the  extremest  cynical  views,  but  will  not 
trouble  himself  vnth  sustained  argument,  and  remains  quite 
unaffected  by  criticisms  which  he  cannot  answer.  The  later 
dialogues,  In  which  Berkeley  defends  Christianity  with  the 
weapons  of  a  now  antiquated  apologetics,  are  undeniably 
tedious.  Considerations  of  literary'  art  are  too  often  forgotten, 
and  the  natural  interchange  of  argument  and  answer  gives 
place  to  instruction  and  learned  disqviisition. 

In  1733  Berkeley  was  induced  by  the  misconcep- 
tions of  an  anonymous  critic  to  return,  with  a 
tract  on  The  Theory  of  Vision  or  Visual  Language, 
Vindicated  and  Explained,  to  the  argument  of  his 
earliest  work,  which  he  had  used  for  apologetic 
purposes  in  Alciphron.  The  next  two  years  saw 
nim  involved  in  a  mathematical  controversy 
provoked  by  hia  attempt  to  show  that  mathema- 
ticians have  no  right  to  enlarge  upon  the  obscurity 
and  defective  foundations  of  religious  doctrine, 
since  their  own  science  is  in  such  respects  by  no 
means  beyond  reproach.  Berkeley's  next  published 
work.  The  Querist,  which  appeared  in  tliree  parts 
(1735-1737),  consists  of  a  long  series  of  brief  and 
pointed  questions,  designed  to  call  his  fellow- 
coantiymen's  attention  to  the  social  and  economic 
condition  of  Ireland  and  the  means  of  imi)roving 
that  condition.  The  queries  give  ample  evidence, 
not  merely  of  the  very  genuine  and  practical 
character  of  Berkeley's  philanthropy  and  patriot- 
ism, but  also,  when  we  consider  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote,  of  a  very  remarkable  grasp  of  economic 
truth  as  to  the  true  sources  of  real  wealth,  as  to 
money,  credit,  and  banking,  and  as  to  the  inter- 
action of  moral  and  economic  causes.  Finally,  in 
1744  there  appeared  an  extraordinary  work  entitled 
Philosophical  Reflexions  and  Inquiries  concerning 
the  Virtues  of  Tar-Water,  better  known  by  the 
•itle  of  Siris,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  second 
•dition.  The  work  was  produced  primarily  to 
communicate  to  the  world  Berkeley's  own  convic- 
tion and  experience  of  the  medicinal  value  of  tar- 
water.  But  the  chain  of  reflexions  which  is  hung 
on  this  medical  peg  proceeds  to  connect 
*  tor  with  the  hlj^best  thoughts  about  tilings,  bj  links  which 


Involve  botanical,  chemical,  physiological,  and  metaphysical 
speculations  that  are  subtle  and  mystical.  ...  Its  successive 
links  of  ascending  science  are  connected  by  a  gradual  evolution, 
first,  with  ancient  and  modem  literature  concerning  Fire  ;  and, 
next,  with  the  meditations  of  the  greatest  of  the  ancients 
about  the  substantial  and  causal  dependence  of  the  univene 
upon  active  Uind'  (Fraser's  Preface  in  Worlu^,  vol.  iii.  p. 
118). 

The  book  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  illustration 
of  the  learned  studies  which  occupied  the  leisure 
of  Berkeley's  later  life  than  as  a  document  of  his 
own  philosophy.  The  'hoary  maxims'  of  anti- 
quity 'scattered  in  this  Essay,'  he  tells  us,  'are 
not  proposed  as  principles,  but  barely  as  hints 
to  awaken  and  exercise  the  inquisitive  reader' 
(§  350). 

3.  Philosophy.— For  a  statement  of  Berkeley's 
substantive  philosophy,  then,  we  must  depend  on 
the  earlier  works  of  1709-1713,  together  with  the 
important  Commonplace  Book  (first  published  in 
Fraser's  Life  and  Letters  of  Berkeley),  which  was 
kept  by  Berkeley  in  the  immediately  preceding 
years  of  his  residence  at  Trinity  College,  and  in 
which  his  philosophy  is  seen  in  the  making.  The 
three  main  doctrines  set  forth  in  these  works  are 
those  of  Nominalism,  Immaterialism,  and  Acquired 
Visual  Perception,  and  all  three  furnish  real  and 
important  contributions  to  philosophical  thought. 
'  Among  all  philosophers,  ancient  or  modern,'  says 
Ferrier  (Essay  on  Berkeley  in  Ferrier's  Philos. 
Remains,  1866,  vol.  ii. ),  there  is  '  none  who  presents 
fewer  vulnerable  points  than  Bishop  Berkeley.' 
And  this  is  probably  true  if  we  are  content  to 
criticize  Berkeley  in  respect  of  the  things  which  he 
actually  said,  not  in  respect  of  those  which  he 
left  unsaid.  Ferrier  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
reason  of  Berkeley's  success  : 

'  The  peculiar  endowment  by  which  Berkeley  was  distin- 
guished, far  beyond  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and 
Far  beyond  almost  every  philosopher  who  has  siKceeded  bim, 
was  the  eye  he  had  for  facts,  and  the  singular  pertinacity  with 
which  he  refused  to  be  dislodged  from  his  hold  upon  them.* 
And  again,  *  he  was  a  speculator  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  ;  for  speculation  ...  is  the  power  of  seeing  true  facta, 
and  of  u^iseeiiiij  false  ones.'  'No  man  ever  delij,^lited  less  to 
expatiate  in  the  regions  of  the  abstract,  the  impalpable,  the 
fanciful,  and  the  unknown.  His  heart  and  soul  clung  with  in- 
separable tenacity  to  the  concrete  realities  of  the  universe.' 

(1)  Nominalism. — It  is  this  dislike  of  unreal 
abstractions,  this  desire  to  see  concrete  facts  and 
to  see  them  as  they  are,  that  inspires  Berkeley's 
attack  on  '  abstract  general  ideas '  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  He 
fastens  upon  a  well-meaning,  but  not  altogether 
happy,  passage  in  Locke's  Essay,  in  which  that 
candid  inquirer  asks : 

'  Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general 
Idea  of  a  triangle  ...  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor  rec- 
tangle, neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all 
and  none  of  these  at  once?  In  effect,  it  Is  something  imperfect 
that  cannot  exist,  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of  several 
different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together.' 

Berkeley  makes  short  work  of  this  passage  : 

'  Mr.  Ix)eke  acknowledgeth,'  he  says  (in  a  later  worlt,  Defcnet 
of  Free-Tltinkintj  in  Mathematics,  }  46,  where  he  is  referring 
back  to  the  Princiytes),  '  it  doth  require  pains  and  skill  to  form 
bis  general  idea  of  a  triangle,  lie  fartlier  expressly  saith  it 
must  be  neither  oblitjue  nor  rectangular,  neither  equilateral 
nor  ecalenum  ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once.  He  also  saith 
It  is  an  idea  wherein  gome  parts  of  several  different  and  in- 
consistent ideas  are  put  together.  All  this  looks  very  like  a 
contrafliction.  But,  to  put  the  matter  past  dispute,  it  must  be 
noted  that  he  alllrms  it  to  be  somewhat  iinperlect  thai  cannot 
exit't ;  consequently,  the  idea  thereof  is  impossible  or  incon- 
sistent.' 

And  Berkeley  makes  his  well-known  appeal  to 
the  reader  'to  look  a  little  into  his  own  thoughts, 
and  there  try  whether  he  has  or  can  attain  to 
have' such  an  idea  as  Locke  describes  (Introd.  to 
Principles,  §  13).  Now  Berkeley's  main  contention 
in  this  attack  is  perfectly  sound,  viz.  that  a  general 
idea  is  something  toto  caslo  dillcrent  from  a  con- 
fused image,  lie  does  not,  it  must  be  observed, 
deny  that  there  are  general  ideas,  but  only  that 
there  are  abstract  general  ideas,  i.e.  ideas  which 
can  be  imaged  apart  in  their  generality.     His  own 
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example  of  generalized  thinking  makes  this  point 
perfectly  clear : 

•Sappoae  a  geometrician  is  demonstratlnff  the  method  of 
eattinff  a  line  in  two  equal  part«.  He  draws,  for  instance,  a 
blaclc  line  of  an  inch  in  length  :  thia,  which  in  itself  is  a  parti- 
cular line,  ia  nevertheless  with  regard  to  iU  signiflcation 
general,  since,  aa  it  is  there  used.  It  rt-prenents  all  particular 
unea  wbatfloever  ;  bo  that  what  ia  demonatrated  of  it  is  demon- 
strated of  all  lines,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  line  iji  general' 
(Introd.  to  I'rincipUl,  i  12X 

That  is  to  sa^,  a  percept  or  image  may  in  itself 
be  ^aite  definite  and  particular,  and  yet  be  the 
vehicle  of  a  general  meaning.  Berkeley's  con- 
tention, then,  could  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
we  must  distinguish  sharply  between  an  image 
and  a  meaning,  and  mtist  place  true  generality 
not  in  images  but  in  meanings.  (The  recognition 
by  modem  psychology  of  the  generic  image  does 
not  affect  the  question  of  principle.)  Now,  the 
symbols  we  nse  to  express  general  meanings  are 
words,  and,  unfortunately,  in  his  eagerness  to 
avoid  unreal  abstractions,  Berkeley  tends  to  say 
that  generality  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  applica- 
tion of  names.  In  the  rough  draft  (first  published 
by  Fraser)  which  Berkeley  made  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Principles  he  states  this  view  in  a 
very  uncompromising  way : 

'  If  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  know  hia  own  meaning,  I  do 
declare  that  in  my  thoughts  the  word  "  animal "  is  neither  sup- 
posed to  stand  for  an  universal  nature,  nor  yet  for  an  ahstract 
Idea,  whioh  to  me  is  at  least  as  absurd  and  iucomprehenaihle  as 
the  other.  Nor  does  it  indeed  [in  the  proposition  that  Melam- 
ptis  is  an  animal]  stand  for  any  idea  at  all.  All  that  I  intend 
to  signify  thereby  being  only  this — that  the  particular  thing  I 
eall  Melampus  has  a  right  to  bs  called  by  the  name  "  animal " ' 

(ifffrwi,  iu.  my. 

That  this  view  cannot  be  maintained  is  certain. 
For  it  is  evident  (1)  that  the  '  right  to  be  called  by 
the  name  animal'  most  be  based  on  certain  pro- 
perties which  Melampus  possesses  in  common  with 
other  animals  ;  and  (2)  that  these  common  pro- 
perties may  be  made  an  object  of  thought.  "That 
u  to  say,  there  must  exist  a  '  universal  nature ' 
(though  not  an  abstract  universal  nature,  or  Pla- 
tonic eMot),  and  we  must  be  able  to  think  that 
universal  nature  by  means  of  a  general  idea 
(though  not  an  abstract  general  idea  or  general 
image). 

It  is  to  this  same  tendency  to  let  the  meaning 
fall  out  between  the  image  and  the  word,  that  we 
most  trace  Berkeley's  algebraic  theory  of  general 
discourse  : 

'  In  reading  and  discoursing,  names  [are]  for  the  most  part 
oaad  as  letters  are  in  Algebra.  In  which,  though  a  particular 
quantity  be  marked  by  each  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right  it  is 
not  requisite  that  in  every  step  each  letter  suggest  to  your 
thoughts  that  particular  quantity  It  was  appointed  to  stand 
for'  (Introd.  to  PrincipUi,  §  19). 

The  fatal  defect  of  this  theory  is,  that,  whereas 
in  Algebra  we  attend  to  the  symbols  themselves, 
in  reading  and  discoursing  we  attend,  not  to  the 
words  as  such,  but  to  their  meanings  (cf.  Stout'* 
Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  88). 

(2)  Metaphysics  of  Immaterialism. — There  were 
two  general  ideas  more  especially,  in  respect  of 
which  men  seemed  to  Berkeley  to  have  become 
the  victims  of  their  own  unreal  abstractions — the 
ideas  of  Matter  and  Existence.  Ignoring  or  for- 
getting the  concrete  applications  on  which  the 
meaning  and  value  of  these  general  ideas  depend, 
men  had  come  to  confer  in  thou,;,'lit  on  the  mere 
abstractions  another,  and  actu.tily  more  funda- 
mental, sort  of  reality  than  that  possessed  by  the 
concrete  experiences  from  which  the  abstractions 
are  illegitimately  derived.  '  'Tis  on  the  discover- 
ing of  the  nature  and  meaning  and  import  of  ex- 
istence that  I  chiefly  insist,'  says  Berkeley  in  the 
Commonplace  Book  {ivories',  i.  17).  Now,  if  we 
are  to  discover  tliis  real  meaning  of  Existence,  we 
most  keep  continually  before  our  view  the  actual 
conditions  under  whidi  alone  this  general  idea  can 
find  particular  application.  We  must  not  begin, 
for  instance,  by  making  the  perfectly  gratuitous 


assumption  that  there  is  a  leal  or  absolute  exist- 
ence of  things,  totally  distinct  from  their  being 
perceived  or  known.  By  doing  so  we  should  obvi- 
ously be  setting  up  a  general  idea  which  is  abstract 
in  the  'sad  sense,  because  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  it  can  never  have  any  application  in  experi- 
ence. Yet  this  is  precisely  the  assumption  which 
the  free  and  uncritical  nse  of  abstract  general 
ideas  like  Matter  and  Existence  leads  men  of 
science  and  philosophers  to  make.  They  wish  to 
assert  the  reality  of  things,  especially  of^  external 
or  material  things,  against  sceptical  doubts.  But 
they  choose  the  very  worst  possible  way  of  doing 
so.  For  they  put  the  real  nature  of  things  quite 
outside  perception  or  knowledge,  and  thereby  re- 
move the  only  reason  we  have  for  asserting  their 
existence  or  reality  at  all,  viz.  that  we  have 
actually  experienced  it.  And  thus,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  misuse  of  abstractions,  we  land  our- 
selves in  the  most  absurd  contradiction — the  sup- 
posed real  or  absolute  nature  of  things  is  nothing 
but  'the  fiction  of  our  own  brain,'  and  yet  we 
have  made  it  'inaccessible  to  all  our  faculties' 
(Preface  to  Dialogues  between  IJylas  and  PhU- 
onous).  We  have  by  our  own  act  delivered  our- 
selves over  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  sceptic. 
When  we  are  pressed  as  to  what  we  mean  by  the 
ab.solute  existence  of  things,  we  have  to  admit 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all.  '  Me- 
thought  I  had  some  dilute  and  airy  notion  of  Pure 
Entity  in  abstract ;  but,  upon  closer  attention, 
it  hath  quite  vanished  out  oi  sight.'  Pure  being 
is  a  '  something  in  general,  which  being  interpreted 
proves  nothing'  (Dialogues  {Works',  i.  437]). 

We  must  return,  therefore,  Berkeley  argues  in 
effect,  from  these  empty  and  mischievous  abstrac- 
tions to  observe  the  actual  conditions  under  whioh 
we  predicate  existence.  And  we  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  things  we  affirm  to  exist  are  things 
which  we  know,  i.e.  objects  of  knowledge— in  the 
case  of  the  material  world,  objects  of  perception— 
and  that  the  existence  we  affirm  of  them  is  their 
known  or  perceived  existence.!  We  afl5rra  them 
to  exist  in  that  manner  in  whicn  we  know  or  per- 
ceive them  as  existing.  Take  first  the  case  of 
material  or  sensible  things.  When  we  speak  of 
the  existence  of  material  things,  we  mean  their 
existence  as  we  perceive  them.  Their  esse,  as 
Berkeley  puts  it,  is  percipi.  Of  an  existence  on 
their  part  different  in  kind  from  that  which  they 
have  as  objects  of  perception  we  know,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  can  know,  nothing.  '  If  there 
were  external  bodies  [so  existing],  it  is  impossible 
we  should  ever  come  to  know  it ;  and  if  there 
were  not,  we  might  have  the  very  same  reasons 
to  think  there  were  that  we  have  now'  (Principles, 
§20). 

To  express  the  fact  that  the  only  kind  of  exist- 
ence which  we  can  intelligibly  attribute  to  ma- 
terial tilings  is  that  kind  of  existence  which  they 
have  for  perception,  Berkeley  describes  them  as 
ideas,  i.e.  objects  before  the  mind.  In  view  of 
Locke's  use  of  the  term  '  idea,'  this  mode  of 
expression  was  the  natural  one  for  Berkeley  to 
adopt,  but  it  has  exposed  him  to  much  misunder- 
standing. To  it,  no  doubt,  is  mainly  due  the  con- 
stantly repeated,  Ijut  largely  unjust,  accusation 
of  subjective  idealism.  Berkeley  was  quite  aware 
of  the  danger  of  what  we  may  call  the  popular 
misunderstanding  of  his  terminology.  '  It  sounds 
very  harsh,'  lie  sujiposes  an  objector  to  urge,  '  to 
say  we  eat  and  drink  ideas,  and  are  clothed  with 
ideas '  (see  his  answer  and  explanation  regarding 
the  use  of  the  term  '  idea'  in  Principles,  §§  38,  39). 
He  was  also  .aware  of  the  danger  of  a  more  subtle 
or  philosophical  misumlerst.inrling,  viz.  that  of 
attributing  to  ideas  .some  other  kind  of  relation 
to  tlie  mind  than  that  simply  of  being  object* 
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t>e(ore  it.  '  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that,  if 
extension  and  figure  exist  only  in  the  mind,  it 
follows  that  the  mind  is  extended  and  fifpired.' 
His  answer  is  that  *  those  qualities  are  in  the 
mind  only  as  they  are  perceived  by  it — that  U, 
not  by  way  of  mode  or  attribute,  but  only  by  way 
of  idea'  (Principles,  §  49,  iiiul  cf.  the  important 
passage  in  Dutlogues  [Jfortt',  i.  470]).  But  the 
question  may  be  raised  whether  Berkeley  himself 
was  really  able  to  keep  himself  free  from  the 
subtle  confusion  which  he  is  here  trying  to  obvi- 
ate. Does  not  the  habit  of  describing  things  as 
ideas  tend  to  make  him  regard  external  things  as 
simply  moditications,  or  private  possessions,  of  the 
individual  mind  that  perceives  them  ?  His  critics 
assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  did  so  regard 
them.  And  certainly  he  makes  statements  which 
can  easily  be  understood  in  that  sense.  For  in- 
stance, '  What  are  [material  things]  but  the  things 
we  perceive  by  sense !  and  what  do  we  perceive 
besides  our  own  ideas  or  sensations  1 '  {Principles, 
§  4).  Or  a^^in,  '  Did  men  but  consider  that  the 
BOH,  moon,  and  stars,  and  every  other  object  of 
the  senses,  are  only  so  many  sensations  in  their 
minds,  which  have  no  other  existence  but  barely 
being  perceived,  doubtless  they  would  never  [as 
idolaters  do]  fall  down  and  worship  their  own 
ideas'  {Principles,  §  94).  In  passages  like  these 
he  seems  to  enunciate  subjective  idealism  in  its 
eztremest  form.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
everything  depends  on  the  prepossessions  with 
whicn  we  read  these  emphatic  statements.  When 
the  critic,  who  reads  them  in  the  light  of  his 
ready-made  distinction  between  ideas  and  things, 
sees  that  things  are  said  to  be  nothing  but  ideas,  he 
straightway  infers  that  all  reality  and  objectivity 
are  taken  out  of  them.  But  Berkeley,  who  en- 
tirely denies  the  distinction  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  critic  intends  it,  infers  no  such  conclusion. 
On  the  contrary,  he  conceives  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  vindicating  for  oar  perceptions  the 
reality  which  has  been  denied  to  them  in  order 
to  be  attributed  to  empty  abstractions.  As  he 
himself  protests,  he  is  '  not  for  changing  things 
into  ideas,  but  rather  ideas  into  things  {Dialogues 
[Works',  i.  463]).  'Those  immediate  objects  of 
perception,'  says  Philonous  to  Hylas,  '  which,  ac- 
cording to  you,  are  only  appearances  of  things, 
I  take  to  be  the  real  things  themselves'  {io.). 
From  this  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  much  nearer 
the  truth  to  speak,  with  Professor  Fraser,  of 
Berkeley's  Immediate  Sense  -  Realism  {Life  and 
letters  of  Berkeley,  p  386,  where  see  also  the 
illuminating  footnote  with  its  wellknovm  illustra- 
tion of  the  two  concentric  circles).  What  Berke- 
ley's critics,  of  course,  object  to  is  that  things 
and  ideas  should  be  iiientilied  at  all.  But  unless 
the  distinction  between  ideas  and  things  is  to  be 
asserted  in  that  absolute  fashion,  which  leads,  as 
Berkeley  himself  pointed  out,  directly  to  scepti- 
cism, the  objection  is  really  irrelevant.  For  any 
less  extreme  distinction  between  ideas  and  things 
is,  and  must  be,  from  Berkeley's  point  of  view,  a 
distinction  within  ideas  themselves  in  his  sense  of 
the  term. 

For  it  mnst  be  observed  that,  when  we  say 
that,  according  to  Berkeley,  the  esse  of  material 
things  is  pern'pi,  we  are  by  no  means  giving  a 
complete  statement  of  his  doctrine  as  to  their 
reality.  He  alfirnis  that  all  material  things  are 
ideas,  but  he  does  not  affirm  that  all  ideas  are 
material  things.  The  remainder  of  his  doctrine, 
however,  is  less  characteristic,  and  may  be  stated 
quite  briefly.  The  important  question  is  how 
tnose  ideas  or  objects  which  we  regard  as  real  are 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  vicre  ideas  or 
products  of  the  imagination.  The  distinction 
■Msta,  according  to  Berkeley,  on  these  grounds  : 


(1)  that  real  objects  of  sense  are  independent  o' 
our  will,  (2)  that  they  are  much  stronger  and  mora 
distinct  than  ideas  of  the  imagination,  (3)  that 
they  are  connected  together  according  to  fixed 
laws  {Principles,  §§  29,  30).  That  fixed  connexions 
of  some  sort  should  obtain  among  our  ideas  of 
sense  is  the  condition  upon  which  alone  we  can 
'  regulate  our  actions  for  the  benefit  of  life  ;  and 
without  this  we  should  be  eternally  at  a  loss ' 
{Principles,  §  31).  But  why  the  particular  laws  of 
connexion  which  do  obtain  should  be  just  those 
and  not  others  we  cannot  say  ;  so  far  as  our  in- 
sight goes,  the  laws  of  nature  are  contingent  or, 
as  Berkeley  is  fond  of  saying,  arbitrary. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  reality 
of  material  things.  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  their  reality  plainly  points  beyond  them 
to  realities  of  another  order.  To  say  that  material 
things  are  ideas  is  to  say  that  they  are  objects  for 
mind,  and  we  have  therefore  to  nevelop  our  doc- 
trine of  existence  in  reference  to  mind.  Berkeley 
does  not,  however,  develop  his  doctrine  of  exist- 
ence very  far  under  this  head,  and  we  can  again 
aflS^rd  to  be  brief.  It  remains  true,  of  course, 
here  as  in  the  case  of  material  things,  that  the 
only  kind  of  existence  we  can  attribute  to  mind  in 
general  is  that  which  we  find  actual  particular 
minds  to  possess.  In  what  way,  then,  do  we  know 
minds  as  existing  T  In  other  words,  what  manner 
of  existence  do  we  experience  in  ourselves?  The 
answer  is  that  we  know  ourselves  as  busied  about 
ideas  or  objects,  viz.  (a)  as  pproei\'ing  them  or 
thinking  about  them,  (6)  as  witling  or  acting  in 
reference  to  them.  In  both  respects  the  existence 
of  mind  is  directly  contrasted  in  character  with 
that  of  ideas.  Mind  is  percipient,  ideas  are  per- 
ceived ;  mind  is  active,  ideas  or  objects  are  passive. 
To  exist,  then,  in  the  case  of  mind,  means  to  be 
active,  whether  in  the  way  of  perception  or  in  that 
of  volition  :  the  esse  of  mind  is  percipere,  velle, 
agere.  From  this  contrast  of  mind  and  ideas  two 
consequences  follow  :  (1)  that  we  have,  strictly 
speaking,  no  idea  of  mind.  We  do,  of  course, 
have  knowledge  about  mind,  but  to  describe  this 
knowledge  we  must  use  some  other  term  than 
'  idea.'  Berkeley  himself,  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  Principles,  suggested  the  term  '  notion  '  (§§  27, 
89,  142).  But  the  new  term  does  not  imply  any 
alteration  in  his  doctrine  of  mind.  Even  in  the 
Commonjilace  Book  we  find  him  insisting  again 
and  again  that  '  to  ask.  Have  we  an  idea  of  will 
or  volition,  is  nonsense.  An  idea  can  resemble 
nothing  but  an  idea.  .  .  .  Thought  itself,  or  think- 
ing, is  no  idea.     'Tis  an  act'  {Works'',  i.  35,  51). 

(2)  Since  agency  is  known  to  us  only  as  a  char- 
acteristic of  mind  or  spirit,  it  follows  that  any 
clmuges  which  ideas  or  objects  undergo  must  ulti- 
mately be  referred  to  the  agency  of  mind.  All 
that  we  can  observe  in  ideas  is  the  bare  fact  of 
motion  or  change.  For  the  causal  explanation  of 
such  motion  or  change  we  must  invoke  the  agency 
of  mind  or  will. 

While  the  foregoing  doctrine  as  to  the  reality  of 
mind  has  necessarily  been  developed  in  the  light 
of  our  knowledge  of  our  own  finite  minds,  it 
cannot  stop  short  at  the  recognition  of  finit* 
minds.  For  (1)  we  assume  the  existence  of  many 
things,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  or  have  reasim 
to  suppose  any  other  finite  mind  perceives,  and 
(2)  we  ohaerve  many  changes,  which  we  do  not 
firoduce,  or  have  reason  to  sunpose  any  other 
finite  mind  produces.  The  only  way,  then,  in 
which  we  can  render  intelligilile  such  exi.stence 
of  things  which  are  not  perceived  by  any  finite 
mind,  and  such  change  in  things  as  is  not  pro- 
duced by  any  finite  agency,  is  to  assume  an  Infinite 
Mind  on  whose  intelli^-ince  and  agency  the  wliole 
order  of  Nature  depends.      And  bo  obvious  does 
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this  assomption  appear  to  Berkeley,  that  he  argues 
that 

*  Qod  is  known  as  certainly  and  immediately  as  any  other 
mfbd  or  spirit  whatsoever  distinct  from  ourselves.  We  may 
even  assen  that  the  existence  of  God  is  far  more  evidently  per- 
ceived than  the  existence  of  men ;  because  the  effects  of 
Nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous  and  considerable  than 
those  ascribed  to  human  agents.' 

And  among  these  effects  of  Nature  are  the  signs 
by  which  finite  spirits  communicate  ynXh.  each 
other.  So  that  '  He  alone  it  is  who,  "upholding 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  maintains 
that  intercourse  between  spirits  whereby  they  are 
able  to  perceive  the  existence  of  each  other ' 
{Principles,  §  147). 

Both  in  the  Principles  and  in  the  supplementary 
Dialogues  Berkeley  was  at  great  pains  to  anticipate 
and  reply  to  such  objections  as  seemed  likely  to  be 
brought  against  his  Immaterialism.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  refer  to  these  in  detail,  because  it  is 
evident  a  priori  that  any  function  that  can  be 
fulfilled  by  a  perfectly  unknoAvn  'Matter'  can 
be  equally  well  fulfilled  by  Berkelejr's  intelligent 
Deity.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Berkeley 
himself  points  out  {Dialogues  [Works',  i.  468]),  it 
is  no  use  to  bring  against  Immaterialism  objec- 
tions that  apply  equally  against  '  Materialism ' 
itself,  such  as  that  no  two  minds,  on  Berkeley's 
theory,  perceive  the  same  things.  For,  if  this 
objection  holds  against  Berkeley  (a  point  on  which 
he  does  not  express  himself  very  clearly,  ib.  pp. 
466-468),  it  holds  even  more  obviously  against 
those  whose  'same  things'  are  not  'ideas,'  i.e.  are 
not  perceived  at  all. 

Subsequent  criticism  of  Berkeley  has  been  in- 
clined to  take  the  line  that  he  has  no  right  to 
assume  the  existence  of  that  intelligent  Deity 
which  he  substitutes  for  '  Matter,'  or  even  the 
existence  of  fellow-men,  since  logically  he  is  shut 
np  in  the  circle  of  his  own  'ideas.'  "The  view  we 
take  of  this  criticism  will  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  view  we  take  of  the  accusation  of  subjective 
idealism.  It  is  a  criticism  which  may  be  said  to 
come  from  reading  Berkeley  too  much  in  the  light 
of  Hume's  scepticism — a  kind  of  injustice  from 
■which  Locke  too  has  notoriously  suflered.  After 
the  manner  of  Reid — who  was  frightened  out  of 
his  original  Berkeleyanism  by  a  study  of  Hume's 
Treatise — the  critics  construct  a  logical  evolution 
of  thought  from  Locke  (or  Descartes)  to  Hume, 
in  which  Berkeley's  phUosophy  must  take  its 
appropriate  place,  however  much  distortion  it 
undergoes  in  the  process. 

The  real  difficulties  of  Berkeley's  philosophy 
begin  at  the  point  where  he  himself  left  off,  viz. 
his  inadequately  developed  doctrines  of  active 
mind  and  of  God.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
notes  in  the  Commonplace  Book  are  those  which 
show  him  struggling  with  the  problem  of  Will. 
The  problem  is  not  followed  up  in  his  published 
works,  and  yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
his  philosophy  on  its  more  constructive  side,  since 
with  bun  Will,  Activity,  and  Mind  coincide.  Re- 
flexion soon  shows  that  the  eternal  volition  by 
which  God  '  upholds  all  things '  cannot  be  exer- 
eised,  as  man's  finite  will  is,  upon  a  material  given 
to  it  from  without ;  and  in  like  manner  God's 
eternal  perception  of  the  world  is  not  a  perception 
to  whicn  objects  are  given  from  without.  We 
have  therefore  to  face  this  difficulty,  By  what 
right  do  we  distinguish  God's  eternal  perception 
and  will  from  the  Order  of  Nature  at  all  ? 
Berkeley  protests  {Principles,  §  150)  against  Nature 
being  taken  for  'some  being  distinct  from  God.' 
He  does  not  realize  that,  conversely,  there  is,  so 
far  as  our  mere  kno\vledj;e  of  Nature  goes,  an 
equal  difficulty  in  taking  God  as  a  bein"  distinct 
from  Nature.  His  blindness  to  this  difficulty  is 
no  doabt  due  to  the  apparent  sharpness  of  the  ' 


contrast  in  finite  mind  between  active  thought  or 
will  and  the  ideas  upon  which  these  operate.  But, 
even  as  regards  the  finite  mind,  the  abstract  separa- 
tion of  the  activity  of  thinking  and  volition  from 
the  ideas  which  alone  make  thought  and  will  con- 
crete is  one  which  Berkeley  could  hardly  have 
retained  if  he  had  ever  come  to  develop  his  doc- 
trine of  mind  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Berlieley*8  negative  philosophy  or 
Immaterialism  proper  is  represented  in  our  own  day  both  in 
science  and  in  philosophy — in  science  by  thinkers  like  Mach, 
in  philosophy  by  the  Immanent  Philosophy  of  Schuppe  and 
others,  which  rejects  the  Kantian  thing-in-itself  as  Berkeley 
rejected  the  Lockian  substratum  or  unknown  'Matter,'  and 
adopts  a  similar  identiflcatioa  of  things  with  ideas.  Like 
Berkeley,  the  Immanent  Philosophy  is,  of  course,  accused  ol 
subjecti\e  idealism  (see,  e.g,,  the  criticism  of  both  in  Volkelt's 
Erfahrung  u.  iJcnicn,  188C,  p.  121  ff.).  If  we  take  Berkeleyanism 
in  a  broad  sense  as  representing  some  kind  of  identification  of 
existence  with  consciousness  or  experience,  the  list  of  recent 
thinkers  who  show  more  or  less  strong  Berkeleyan  sympathies 
might  be  widely  extended. 

(3)  Psychological  Theory  of  Visual  Perception. — 
Berkeley's  New  Theory  of  Vision  is  in  some  ways, 
perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his  writings,  and 
13  quite  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
monographs  ever  written  on  a  psycholo^cal  sub- 
ject. It  is,  moreover,  at  least  as  remarkable  for 
its  scientific  method  as  for  its  philosophical  power. 
The  general  aim  of  the  Essay  is  to  discriminate 
clearly  from  each  other  the  specific  data  of  sight 
and  touch,  and  to  show  how  visual  data  have 
acquired  a  tactual  significance.  Just  as  a  printed 
page  means  far  less  to  an  illiterate  person  than  to 
one  who  has  learned  to  read,  so  the  patches  of 
colour  which  are  the  proper  data  of  sight  must 
have  meant  far  less  to  us,  before  experience  estab- 
lished a  connexion  between  them  and  the  data  of 
our  other  senses  (especially  those  of  touch  and 
movement),  than  they  do  now  when  that  con- 
nexion has  become  firmly  fixed.  When  we  look  at 
a -picture  of  a  landscape,  what  is  actually  before 
our  eyes  is  a  small  flat-coloured  surface,  but  this 
arrangement  of  colour  is  significant  to  us  of  a 
great  expanse  of  country.  So  completely  estab- 
lished is  this  significant  character  of  colour 
arrangements  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  but  a 
trained  artist  to  eliminate  the  significance  and 
perceive  the  mere  colour  arrangements  as  such. 
And  in  like  manner  it  took  the  genius  of  a 
Berkeley  to  dissolve  that  established  connexion 
of  visual  and  tactual  data,  upon  which  our  adult 
perception  of  the  actual  world  depends,  and  to 
discover  the  kind  of  way  in  which  the  connexion 
must  originally  have  been  established.  The  first 
problem  he  deals  with  is  that  of  the  visual  per- 
ception of  distance.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
distance  out  from  the  eye  is  not  directly  perceived, 
and  that  our  estimates  of  remote  distance  are 
plainly  dependent  on  experience.  The  part  of 
the  problem  of  which  no  proper  account  had  as 
yet  been  given  was  the  perception  of  near  dis- 
tances ;  for  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in 
geometrical  optics  was,  as  Berkeley  showed,  quite 
inappropriate  in  psychology.  The  question  to  be 
answered  was,  By  what  experieoce  is  the  con- 
nexion between  near  distance  as  measured  by 
nioveinent  and  near  distance  as  signified  to  the 
eye  established  ?  What  are  the  signs  of  near 
distance  which  have  brought  about  the  acquired 
i'i.?i«(^  perception  of  it?  Berkeley  discovers  three 
such  signs  :  tliose  which  are  now  known  as  sensa- 
tions of  convergence  and  divergence,  sensations 
of  accommodation,  and  diffusion  circles.  And  he 
shows  how,  in  virtue  of  the  reirular  connexion  of 
tliese  sensations,  on  the  one  hand,  with  distinct 
or  indistinct  vision,  and,  on  the  other,  with  dis- 
tances as  measured  by  movement,  the  visual  object 
wliose  percepliou  brings  these  sensations  is  per- 
ceived as  being  at  the  distance  which  the  sensa- 
ions  signify.     E.g.  if,  in  order  to  perceive  an 
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objeot  distinctly,  I  have  to  make  my  eyes  con- 
verge, I  perceive  this  object  as  nearer  tlian  that 
•t  which  I  was  previously  looking; ;  if,  next,  I 
have  also  to  strain  my  eyes  to  keep  it  distinct,  I 
perceive  it  as  nearer  again ;  and  if,  finally,  it 
nevertheless  becomes  blurred,  I  perceive  it  as 
quite  close  to  the  eyes.  So  firmly  is  the  con- 
nexion between  the  specific  visual  perception  of 
patches  of  colour  and  the  acquired  visual  percep- 
tion of  distance  now  established,  that  we  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  them  ; 
while  the  sensations  whose  work  it  is  to  establish 
•nd  maintain  the  connexion  are  hardly  ever  noticed, 
because  our  attention  is  so  wholly  given  to  what 
the  sensations  mean — viz.  differences  of  distance 
— that  we  have  none  left  to  bestow  on  the  sensa- 
tions themselves.  Berkeley  illustrates  his  argument 
from  our  experience  of  understanding  spoken  words : 

'  No  sooner  do  we  hear  the  words  of  a  familiar  language  pro- 
nounced in  our  ears  but  the  ideas  corresponding  thereto  present 
themselves  to  our  minds  :  in  the  very  same  instant  the  sound 
and  the  meaning  enter  the  understanding  :  so  closely  are  they 
united  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  keep  out  the  one  except  we 
exclude  the  other  also.  We  even  act  in  all  respects  as  if  we 
heard  the  very  thoughts  themselves.  So  likewise  the  secondary 
objects,  or  those  which  are  only  suggested  by  sight,  do  often 
more  strongly  affect  us,  and  are  more  regarded,  than  the 
proper  objects  of  that  sense ;  along  with  which  they  enter 
into  the  mind,  and  with  which  they  have  a  far  more  strict 
connexion  than  ideas  have  with  words '  {Niw  Theory,  §  61). 

After  dealing  with  our  acquired  visual  percep- 
tion of  Distance,  Berkeley  proceeds  to  investig.ate 
in  like  manner,  first,  our  acquired  visual  percep- 
tion of  true  or  tactual  (as  distinguished  from 
apparent  or  visual)  Magnitude  ;  and,  next,  our 
acquired  visual  perception  of  Situation.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  Essay  he  urges,  in  all  its  breadth, 
the  doctrine,  already  exemplified  in  dealing  with 
Distance,  Magnitude,  and  Situation,  that  the  true 
data  of  vision  and  of  touch,  resjiectively,  are 
radically  distinct,  and  shows  how  heliiless  pure 
vision  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  wholly 
deprived  of  the  aid  of  touch.  The  developed  sense 
of  vision  is  extremely  rich,  but  its  development 
depends  on  what  it  borrows  from  touch.  It  is  the 
experienced  connexion  of  purely  visual  data  with 
tactual  data  that  makes  developed  vision  what  it 
is.  And,  according  to  Berkeley,  this  experienced 
connexion  is  essentially  an  arbitrary  one.  E.g.  it 
is  a  fact  of  experience  that,  as  an  object  recedes  in 
tactual  space,  the  corresponding  visual  appearance 

frows  smaller  ;  but  the  relation  might  just  as  well 
ave  been  precisely  reversed,  and  in  that  case  we 
should  have  interpreted  decreasing  visual  magni- 
tude ai  a  sign  of  approach  instead  of  the  opposite. 
Of  course,  whichever  relation  holds  must  hold  con- 
sistently. If  vision  and  touch  are  to  correspond 
at  all,  their  correspondence  must  be  consistent 
throughout.  But  that  they  should  correspond  at 
all,  and  in  what  manner,  is,  bo  far  as  we  can  see, 
an  arbitrary  or  contingent  fact  (see,  e.g.,  §  14.'i). 
Throughout  the  whole  Essay,  Berkeley  develo])S 
the  logical  consequenc'cs  of  his  general  view  with 
great  acuteness  and  thoroughness.  But  he  does 
not  fail,  on  the  other  hand,  to  use  such  means  of 
verifying  his  theory  as  oiler  themselves.  He  ap- 
plies it,  for  instance,  to  solve  problems  in  optics, 
and  also  such  well-known  problems  as  those  raised 
by  the  larger  appearance  of  the  moon  at  the 
horizon,  and  by  the  inversion  of  retinal  images. 

Berkeley's  theory  has  been  both  developed  and 
criticized.  It  left  room  for  development,  partly, 
of  course,  because  it  waa  only  a  theory  of  the  one 
sense  of  vision,  whereas  modern  psychology  gives 
a  generalized  theory  of  space- neroepl ion  ;  but 
partly,  also,  because  it  assumed  (in  acconlance 
with  the  current  philosophy)  the  atomic  distinct- 
ness of  sensations,  and  therefore  treated  the 
problem  of  pcrcejition  as  a  problem  .simply  of 
the  combination  or  integration  of  sensations, 
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whereas  in  a  modem  psychology  such  a*  Ward's, 
which  has  learned  from  biology  to  regard  mind 
from  the  point  of  view  of  development,  the  pro- 
blem of  perception  is  seen  to  be  one  of  difl'erentia- 
tion  as  well  as  of  integration.  And  perception, 
of  course,  develops  as  a  whole  :  we  do  not,  as 
Berkeley's  treatment  might  suggest,  have  tactual 
perception  present  in  its  completeness  before  any 
connexion  with  visual  perception  begins. 

Criticism  (not  unaccompanied  by  misunderstand- 
ing) of  Berkeley's  theory  has  fastened  mainly  npon 
his  account  of  our  acquired  visual  perception  of 
distance.  It  has  been  sought  to  show  tnat  the 
perception  of  distance  is  native  to  vision  itself. 
But  no  genetic  psychology  can  really  afibrd  to 
dispense  with  the  experiences  of  movement  of  the 
body  and  limbs  in  accounting  for  the  perception 
of  space.  We  must  not  forget  that,  if  we  con- 
sider only  adult  or  fully-developed  visual  percep- 
tion, we  are  beggin"  the  question  so  far  as 
Berkeley  is  concerned.  He  fully  admits  that 
acquired  visual  perception  of  distance  is,  in  point 
of  time,  immediate  enough.  The  look  and  ocular 
feel,  so  to  speak,  of  distance  in  objects  is  now  so 
familiar  to  us  that  we  are,  within  limits,  as  im- 
mediately aware  of  distance  as  of  colour  itself.  A 
table  looks  to  be  at  a  certain  distance  just  as  it 
looks  hard,  thotigh  mere  or  uneducated  vision  could 
no  more  inform  us  of  distance  than  of  hardness. 
Recent  experimental  physiology  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that,  as  regards  adult  visual  perception,  the 
primary  factor  in  the  (binocular)  perception  of  the 
relative  distances  of  near  objects  is  one  of  which 
Berkeley  was  not  aware,  viz.  (in  physiological 
terminology)  the  mechanism  of  corresponding  points 
in  the  two  retin.-B.  And  it  has  been  'own  tliatthe 
perception  of  relative  distince  by  i.jcans  of  this 
mechanism  precedes,  and  jrobably  sets  up,  move- 
ments of  convergence  and  divergence,  not  con- 
versely. The  question,  what  answers  psychologic- 
ally ta  the  physiological  mechanism,  i.e.  Berkeley's 
question  or  tiie  psychological  signs  of  distance,  is 
one  with  which  physiology  is  less  concerned. 
Finally,  it  should  be' observed  that  physiological 
inheritance  of  nervous  co-ordinations  maj'  greatly 
shorten  the  process  of  the  education  of  vision. 

For  the  historical  antecedents  and  reception  of  Berkeley's 
theory  of  vision  see  teaser's  Editorial  Preface;  on  the  history 
of  the  theory  of  visual  perception  generally,  Sully's  Human 
Hind,  1S92,  vol.  ii.  App.  B,  where  reference  is  also  mads 
to  the  medical  evidence ;  for  a  full  statement  of  current 
psychological  views,  James's  J'nnciples  uf  Vsychology,  1391, 
ch.  XX.  in  vol.  ii.  ;  for  the  physiolncy  of  vision,  cliap.  on  '  Vision," 
by  Rivers,  in  vol.  ii.  of  TexC-ljook  of  I'hynology,  ed.  Schafer, 
I'JOO.  On  the  more  philosophical  questions  of  the  'arbi- 
trariness' of  visual  signs,  and  the  relative  importance  of  vision 
and  touch  in  our  perception  of  the  external  world,  there  are  som« 
iUunUnatiug  remarks  in  the  cha|iter  on  the  Theory  of  Vision, 
bk.  i.  ch.  xii.,  in  Oroto's  Exploratio  Philosophica,  pt.  ii.,  1800. 

LlTERATUnB.— Fraser's  Complete  Works  o/  Berkeley  is  now 
in  its  second  edition  (4  vols.,  Oxford,  UKil) ;  his  Hfe  and 
LcHfrg  oj  lii'vkrlcy  (Oxford,  1S71)  contains  also  an  important 
chapter  on  the  I'liilosophv  of  Berkeley  ;  it  is  supplemented  by 
a  smaller  biography,  lierheUy'',  1899,  in  Philos.  Classics,  based 
in  part  on  new  materials. 

As  regards  Berkeley's  metaphysics,  the  criticisms  of  Reid, 
Intellectual  Powers  (in  vol.  i.  of  Hamilton's  ed.  of  his  works), 
Essay  ii.  chs.  x.  xi.,  are  classical  in  their  way ;  Green,  in  the 
Oeneral  Introd.  to  his  ed.  o(  Hume  (reprinted  in  Oreen's  Works, 
vol.  i.,  ISt.'i).  S  ISS  S.,  treats  Berkeley  onl^-  as  preparuig  the  way 
for  Hume's  completer  empiricism;  J.  S.  Mill's  essay  in  l)U- 
Kertalions,  vol.  iv.,  1876,  and  the  chapters  on  the  '  Psychological 
Theory  of  the  Belief  in  Matter,' in  his  A'Tiin.o/ Sir  If.  Hamilton'! 
Philus.  (third.  1SU7,  and  later  editions),  chs.  xi.  xii.  and 
Appendix,  are  interesting  for  their  points  of  difference  from,  aa 
well  as  of  ideiitilv  with,  Berkeley's  theory;  a  brief  review  of 
the  English  psyc'hnlogv  of  external  perception  ii>  Troom- 
Robertson's  liiemevts' of  General  J'hilnimphy  (ISIKI),  pp.  If.''' 
1611,  is  useful;  In  addition  to  the  histories  of  nhilosophy  see 
Lyon's  L'ldialitme  on  Auglcterre  au  xviil'  tiiclc  (Paris,  1SS8), 
and  Adamson's  IJcnlntniirnt  of  Mnilein  l'liilm)ui,hy  (lOfC), 
vol.  i.  pp.  124-1S2  and  2.'>0  f .  ;  for  other  literature  see  DPhf, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  (1906)  pp.  120-122,  or  Ueberwefr-Heinre's  Hesch. 
d.  J'hiloa.'O  ill.  (1U07)  p.  172  f.;  Ueberweg's  own  Ucrmun  tr.  ol 
the  Prineiplea  Is  useful  for  the  running  criticism  gi\en  in  th* 

notes.  H.  Barker. 
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BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX.— i.  Life- 
Bernard  was  bom  at  Fontaines,  two  miles  from 
Dijon,  in  1090  (not  1091  ;  see  Vacandard,  Vie  de 
S.  Bernard,  i.  1).  His  father,  Tescelin  (t  Apr. 
1117,  at  Clairvaux),  was  a  knight  of  experience, 
gentle  but  brave,  of  high  birth  ;  his  mother,  Alith 
or  Alice  of  Montbard,  was  of  saintly  character  (for 
Bernard's  nobis  descent  see  the  '  diatribe  '  by  P.  F. 
Chiftlet,  1660,  PL  clxxxv.  13S3-1542).  Such  was 
Bernard's  comniauding  will  that,  when  (1112)  at 
the  age  of  22  he  determined  to  become  a  monk,  he 
persuaded  thirty  young  noblemen,  including  his 
brothers,  to  enter  with  him  the  mostaustere  monas- 
tery of  Europe,  the  famous  Citeaux  (Pi  clxxxv.  237), 
founded  15  years  previously  by  Kobert  of  Molesnie 
(tMav  1110),  and  governed,  after  Robert  had  been 
forced  to  return  to  his  original  monastery  (1099), 
by  the  real  founder,  Stephen  Harding  of  Sherborne 
in  Dorset  (t28th  March  1134;  for  his  life  see 
DNB,  xxiv.  333).  In  11 15,- as  Citeaux  had  grown 
too  big,  Bernard  was  selected  by  Stephen  as  the 
leader,  or  abbot,  of  a  third  colony  of  twelve  sent 
out  from  Citeaux  to  found  a  new  home.  Bemarti 
struck  out  for  the  plateau  of  Langres  in  Champagne, 
and  there  (25th  June  1115),  in  a  wild  valley  called 
Wormwood,  watered  by  the  Aube,  he  built  a  rude 
wooden  structure,  with  ohapel,  dormitory,  and 
refectory  under  one  ro»f,  long  afterwards  pre- 
served by  the  veneration  of  Cistercians  (see  Joseph 
Meylinger's  description  of  a  visit  to  it  in  May  1667  ; 
Meglin-er,  Itin.  Cist,  in  PL  clxxxv.  1608).  To  this 
rude  structure  Bernard  gave  the  name  of  Clairvaux 
(i.e.  Clara  Vallis,  '  Brightdale,'  vice  'Wormwood, 
Vallis  Absinthialis,  PL  clxxxv.  241).  Here  the  dis- 
cipline and  asceticism  was  of  the  strictest,  and  for  • 
time  Bernard's  health  was  impaired.  But  the  abbey 
speedily  grew  in  numbers,  so  that  in  1118  it  sent  out 
its  first  colony  to  Trois  Fontaines  near  Chalons. 

In  1119  Bernard  began  his  correspondence,  his 
first  etlurts  showing  abundant  vigour  but  little  of 
the  later  skill.  His  activity  was  indefatigable, 
and  his  fame  and  influence  rapidly  grew.  Miracles 
were  assigned  to  him,  especially  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(for  the  contemporary  evidence  on  this  matter  see 
PL  clxxxv.  252-7,  262,  33J-50 ;  and,  above  all,  the 
BBtonishing  diary  of  Hermann,  bp.  of  Constance 
in  1446,  in  PL  clxxxv.  374  ff.).  At  the  Synod  of 
Troyes  (Jan.  1128)  his  powerful  advocacy  gave  the 
Knights  Templars  their  real  start,  though  the 
Rule  of  the  Templars,  commonly  assigned  to  him 
(Bouquet,  Rrcucil,  xiv.  232),  is  by  a  later  hand,  at 
any  rate  in  parts  (Labb^,  Cone.  xxL  360  ;  MabiUon, 
Op.  5ern.  ii.  543,  inPX  clxxxii.  919).  His  de  Laude 
nova  militia  ad  militet  Templi  was  WTitten  about 
five  years  later,  between  1132  and  1136.  Thouo;h 
short,  it  is  rhetorical  and  somewhat  weak  (in  PL 
clxxxii.  922 ff.).  At  the  same  Synod  of  Troyes  he 
prociued  the  deposition  of  the  bp.  of  Verdun.  For 
thl"!  he  was  denounced  to  Rome  as  a  meddler,  and 
received  a  bitter  letter  of  rebuke  from  the  Roman 
chancellor.  Cardinal  Hairaerich  {Ep.  48). 

With  the  death  of  Honorius  II.  (14th  Feb.  1130) 
Bernard's  European  fame  began.  In  the  schism 
which  followed,  Bernard's  voice  at  the  Council  of 
Etanipes  (1 130  ;  for  the  date  see  Vacandard,  op.  cit. 
i.  291  n.)  secured  for  Innocent  IL,  whose  hurried 
election,  though  prior  to  that  of  his  rival  the 
Jewish  Pierleoni  (Anacletus  n.),  had  been  most 
irregular,  the  support  of  the  French  clergy  (Labb^, 
Cone.  xxi.  441-4) ;  and  a  few  months  later,  at 
Chartres  (Jan.  1131  ;  see  Vacandard,  op.  cit.  i.  303), 
the  allegiance  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  English  clergy  were  leaning  to  the 
anti-pope  Anacletus  {PL  clxxxv.  271).  In  conse- 
qnence,  Innocent  showered  inwnunities  on  the 
Cistercians,  to  the  disgust  of  Chigny,  and  on  his 
return  to  Italy  in  1132  (from  which  he  had  fled  al- 
most immediately  after  his  election)  took  with  him 


Bernard,  to  whose  exertions  and  letters  (Bern.  Spp. 
128 fl".)  he  owed  no  small  part  of  his  growmg 
recognition.  In  1135  Bernard  returned  to  Clair- 
vaux and  set  about  the  re-buildin"  of  the  abbey 
in  a  more  convenient  place  {PL  dxxxv.  283-6). 
In  this  year  we  date  also  the  preaching  of  the  firsl 
23  Sermomg  in  Cantica  (Bern.  Epp.  153-4;  Vacan- 
dard, op.  cit.  L  471).  In  1137,  as  the  schism  in 
Italy,  nnder  the  lead  of  the  Norman  Roger,  whom 
Anacletus  had  crowned  as  the  first  king  of  Sicily, 
was  still  disturbing  the  Church,  Bernard  once 
more  journeyed  there.  The  death  of  Anacletus 
(25th  Jan.  1138),  and  Innocent's  recognition  in 
Rome,  left  Bernard  the  virtual  pope  of  Christendom, 
though  not  without  opposition  from  the  cardinals 
(see  below,  re  Gilbert  de  la  Porr6e) ;  anil  with 
the  election  of  Eugenius  HL  (15th  Feb.  1145),  a 
Cistercian  monk  and  pupil  of  Bernard,  the  ideas 
of  Clairvaux  became  supreme. 

In  1145  Bernard  was  called  upon  by  Eugenius  III. 
to  preach  the  second  Crusade  at  Vezelay  (Easter, 
Slst  March  1146).  He  was  afterwards  deputed  to 
preach  the  same  in  Germany ;  and  as  a  result  of  his 
meeting  with  the  Emperor  Conrad  m.  at  Speyer, 
the  reluctant  monarch,  overcome  by  Bernard's 
eloquence,  took  the  cross  (27th  Dec.  1146).  On 
the  failure  of  the  first  expedition,  Bernard  and 
Suger  planned  a  second,  and  at  a  Council  at 
Chartres  (7th  May  1150;  for  the  date  of  this 
Council,  which  MabiUon,  Baronios,  Morison,  and 
others  put  in  1146,  see  Vacandard,  op.  cit.  n.  428-33) 
Bernard  was  actually  elected  commander-in-chiefs 
an  ofiice  which  he  refused  (Bern.  Ep.  256).  In  his 
last  years  Bernard  suffered  much  pain  and  dis- 
appointment. The  misfortunes  of  the  second 
Crusade  were  laid  at  his  door.  He  was  saddened 
by  the  death  of  bis  friend,  the  abbot  Suger 
(13th  Jan.  1152).  He  died  five  weeks  after 
Eugenius,  on  20th  Aug.  1153,  and  was  buried  at 
Clairvaux.  He  was  canonized  by  Alexander  m., 
15th  Jan.  1174  {PL  clxxxv.  622),  while  Dante's 
references  {Par.  xxxi.)  show  the  regard  in  which 
he  was  universally  held.  When  in  1793  Clairvaux 
was  turned  into  a  glass  factory  and  the  tombs 
broken  up,  Bernard  s  bones  were  distributed  as 
relics  to  surrounding  churches  {PL  clxxxv.  1697). 

2.  Character  and  place  in  bistoi-y. — The  char- 
acter of  St.  Bernard  has  already  been  sketched 
in  vol.  i.  p.  16  (<.c  Abelabd).  His  marvelloiu 
energy,  in  spite  of  bodily  weakness  (see  the  list  of 
his  journeys  in  Vacandard,  op.  cit.  ii.  App.  D),  and 
his  power  as  a  ruler  of  men  will  be  apparent  from 
the  preceding  outlines  of  his  life.  His  personal 
magnetism,  as  we  see  from  the  Life  written  by 
William  of  St.  Thierry  (c.  12  in  Pi  clxxxv.  258), 
was  extraordinary,  and  no  doubt,  in  part,  gave 
rise  to  the  innumerable  tales  of  his  miraculous  gifts 
(see  above).  Equally  important  was  his  fear- 
lessness. In  his  personal  humility  amid  all  exalta- 
tion he  proved  himself  a  true  saint,  as  also  in  the 
passion  and  depth  of  his  piety. 

The  importance  of  St.  Bernard  as  the  virtual 
pope  of  his  age  cannot  be  exaggerated.  For  a 
few  years  the  centre  of  Christendom  was  trans- 
ferred from  Rome  to  Clairvaux.  His  influence 
was  generally  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  though 
deduction  must  be  made  for  his  passion  as  a  hereey- 
hunter  (see  below),  and  for  a  certain  impatience  of 
contradiction,  which  leads  him  at  times  into 
arrogant  writing  and  action  {e.a.  his  dispute  with 
the  gentle  Peter  the  Venerable  of  Clugny  with 
reference  to  the  bishopric  of  Langres  [Bernard, 
Epp.  166-87,  with  which  cf.  Peter  of  Clugny, 
Ep.  i.  29],  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  • 
prior  of  Clairvaux,  a  kinsman  of  Bernard).  At 
times  his  restless  vigilance  shows  a  tendency  to 
lead  him  into  meddling  with  matters  that  did  not 
concern  him,  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  William 
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Fitiherbert,  archbp.  of  York,  through  the  appeal  to 
him  of  Cistercians  looking  to  Clairvaux  as  their  head. 

St.  Bernard  was  the  last  great  founder  of  the 
older  forms  of  monasticisni.  Through  his  influence 
the  Cistercian  order  spread  into  every  land. 
Within  his  lifetime  no  fewer  than  160  Cistercian 
monasteries  were  founded,  chiefly  through  his  pres- 
tige and  influence  ;  of  these  68  were  filiations  of 
Clairvani  (see  lists  in  Janauschek,  Oriq.  Cist. 
voL  i.,  Vienna,  1877  ;  Vacandard,  op.  cit.  li.  App. 
C).  In  England  especially,  the  influence  of  the 
Cistercians  was  very  great.  Introduced  at  Waver- 
ley  in  Surrey  in  1128,  they  soon  established  their 
homes  in  every  part  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  Yorkshire  (Eng.  Hist.  Mev.  [1893]  pp. 
626-76  :  '  The  Settlement  of  the  Cistercians  in  Eng- 
land,' by  Miss  Cooke  ;  see  also  article  MONASTICISM 
for  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Cistercians). 

3.  St.  Bernard's  theological  disputes. — The 
influence  of  Bernard  as  a  theologian  was  always 
thrown  against  all  change  or  progress.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Fathers,  as  Abelard  was  the  first  of 
the  Schoolmen.  In  his  antagonism  to  all  that 
Abelard  represented  (on  which  see  Abelard,  vol.  i. 
p.  16 ;  to  the  authorities  there  cited  add,  for 
R.C.  views,  Vacandard,  AbHard,  sa  lutte  avec  S. 
Bernard,  Paris,  1881)  Bernard  was  the  refuge  of  a 
reactionary  school  destined  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  rise  of  Scholasticism.  In  later  years  his 
hatred  of  heresy  became  almost  a  monomania. 
As  his  contemporary.  Otto  of  Freising,  tells  us ; 

'Bernard  was,  from  the  fervour  of  his  Obristian  religrion,  as 
jealous  as  from  his  habitual  meekness  he  was  in  some  measure 
credulous  ;  so  that  he  held  io  abhorrence  those  who  trusted  in 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  and  were  too  much  attached  to 
human  reasonings  ;  and  if  anything  alien  to  the  Christian  faith 
were  said  to  him  in  reference  to  them  he  readily  gave  ear  to  it' 
('de  Qeifc  Friderici,'  1.  47,  In  Perti,  MGB  xi.  376). 
Hence  a  want  of  fairness  in  dealing  not  only  with 
Abelard — this  perhaps  was  natural,  for  the  two 
men  were  diametrically  opposed — but  also  with 
Gilbert  de  la  Ponie. 

The  ntruggle  of  Gilbert  and  Bernard  has  been  told  us  on 
Bernard's  side  by  his  secretary,  Geoffrey  of  Auxerre  in  his 
Libellxu  contra  Gilbert.  Purret.  {PL  clxxxv.  696  £F.),  and  in  his 
Epistola  (U  Ctmdemnatione,  written  forty  year*  later  to  Henry 
(not '  Albinus,'  as  Mabillon,  Mipne,  and  other  editors  ;  see  Hist. 
Litt.  de  la  France,  xiv.  339  n.),  cardinal  bp.  of  Albano.  This 
Ep.  is  in  PL  clxxxv.  587  fif.  It  is  this  version  that  is  followed 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Aug.  iv.  c.  41)  by  R.C.  writers  in 
general,  and  by  Cotter  Morison,  op.  cit.  But  the  publication 
of  the  Ili-storia  PontiJicnti.<i  (written  in  1163,  first  published  in 
1868  by  W.  Amdt  in  ilGH  \x.  617-46)  of  John  of  Salisbury 
(t  Oct  1180,  for  whom  see  DSD  xxix.  439),  who  was  present  dur- 
ing the  trial,  has  shown  us  the  inaccuracy  and  bias  of  Geoffrey. 
A  more  Impartial  statement  is  given  us  by  Otto  of  Freising 
(de  Gest.  Friderici,  t.  cc.  55-7). 

Gilbert,  who  was  bom  at  Poitiers  about  1076,  was  trained 
ander  Bernard  of  Chartres  and  Anselm  of  Laon.  After  lectur- 
Ing  on  theology  at  Paris,  he  retired,  as  bishop,  to  Poitiers 
(1141),  possibly  as  the  result  of  Abclard's  condemnation  at  Sens 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  16).  He  died  in  1154.  His  de  Sex  Principiis,  a 
supplement  to  the  Categories  of  AriatolIe(ed.  Venice,  1489).  was 
the  recognized  medieval  text-bonk  on  which  Albert  the  Great 
and  other  schoolmen  wrote  extensive  commentaries.  By  his 
continuation  of  Anselm  of  Laon's  continuation  of  Walafrid 
Strabo's  Glossa  Ordinaria  he  became  a  joint-author  of  the 
current  medi»val  notes  on  the  Bible  (R.  L.  Poole,  lllxistrativnt 
V  /'"(.  0/  Med.  Thouffhl,  1884,  p.  136  n. ;  (or  Oilbsri's  philo- 
sophical position,  see  Ueberweg,  t.  S99). 

Gilbert,  who,  according  to  .John  of  Salisbury, 
'was  a  monk  of  the  clearest  intellect  and  of  the 
widest  reading,  in  literary  culture  surpassed  by 
none'  (Histona  Pont.  viii.  52:.'),  had  publislied 
a  commentary  on  the  de  Trinitate  (a  collection 
of  treatises  first  printed  at  Basel  in  1570,  currently 
assigned  to  Boethius,  but  proved  spurious  by 
F.  Nitzsch,  Das  St/stem  det  Boethius,  Berlin, 
1860).  In  this  Commentar.  in  Boeth.,  Gilbert, 
by  distinguishing  'God'  from  'Deity,'  in  which 
last  he  found  the  universal  that  his  realism 
demanded,  had  laid  such  stress  on  the  absolute 
nnity  of  the  I'rinity  as  almost  to  exclude  the 
existence  within  it  of  a  Trinity,  except  as  ex- 
ternal, non-essential,  and  merely  formal  (see  Poole, 


op.  r.it.  179  ff.  ;  or,  more  fully,  Lip.'<ins  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Allgemeine Encyk.  [1858]  Ixvii.  209  S.). 
His  obscure  statements  led  his  archdeacons  to 
lodge  charges  with  Eugenius  III.,  and  to  the 
attack  of  Bernard,  first  in  a  Synod  at  Paris  (1147), 
then  in  an  adjourned  Council  at  Kheims  (March 
1148),  where  among  the  advocates  for  the  prosecu- 
tion we  find  Theobald,  archbp.  of  Canterbury, 
and  Thomas  Becket.  On  the  other  side  we  find 
the  sympathies  of  the  cardinals ;  the  struggle,  in 
fact,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  was  a  conflict  between 
the  prelates  of  England  and  France  and  th« 
cardinals,  '  with  the  object  of  forcing  the  Apostolic 
See  to  follow  Bernard'  (John  of  Salisbury,  op.  cit. 
ix.  523  S'. ;  on  the  complicated  politics  which  led 
the  English  to  this  support  of  Bernard  see  K. 
Norgate,  Angevin  Kings,  1.  363  fl'.).  The  issue  was 
a  complete  failure  for  Bernard.  When  Eugenius 
proposed  that  Gilbert's  commentary  should  be 
handed  over  to  him  that  he  might  erase  whatever 
was  needful,  Gilbert  claimed  that  it  wa.s  his  own 
duty  to  erase  what  was  amiss — a  declaration  re- 
ceived with  loud  applause  by  the  cardinals.  The 
Council  ended  with  the  Pope's  mysterious  ruling 
'  that  the  essence  of  God  should  not  be  predicated  in 
the  sense  of  the  ablative  case  only,  but  also  of  the 
nominative'  (Otto  Freis.  op.  cit.  i.  56 f.),  and  Gilbert 
returned  '  with  his  honour  unabated  to  his  own 
diocese';  for  GeolTrey's  statement  of  Gilbert's  re- 
cantation {PL  clxxxv.  597)  is,  as  John  of  Salisbury 
shows (fl'i.si.  Pont.  xi.  xii.  52511'.),  an  exaggeration. 

Bernard's  other  theological  controversies  may  be 
briefly  dismissed.  In  his  attack  upon  Abelard  at 
Sens  (1141,  not  1140;  see  Deutsch,  Die  Synode  *• 
Sens,  Berlin,  1880)  he  came  into  conflict  with 
Abelard's  pupil — '  Goliath's  armour-bearer,'  as 
Bernard  calls  him — Arnold  of  Brescia  (see  '  Ar- 
noldists,'  s.v.  SECTS  [Christian]).  But,  beyond 
writing  vehement  letters  demanding  his  expulsion 
from  Ziirich,  Bernard  had  little  to  do  with  this 
twelfth-century  Mazzini  (Bern.  Epp.  195  f.,  243  f.  ; 
Vacandard,  Revue  des  Quest.  Histor.  1884,  52-114). 

St.  Bernard  also  came  into  conflict  «ith  the 
Henricians,  so  called  from  a  monk,  Henry  of 
Lausanne,  of  whom  we  first  hear  as  preaching  at 
Le  Mans  in  1116.  With  many  of  Henry's  ascetic 
and  disciplinary  views  Bernard  would,  probably, 
have  agreed,  but  in  the  South  of  France  the  peojile 
welcomed  the  doctrines  as  an  excuse  for  spoiling 
the  Church.  At  the  instance  of  the  Papal  legate 
Alberic,  Bernard  (June  1145;  for  date  see  Va- 
candard, Vie  de  S.  Bern.  ii.  217  n.,  223  n.)  preached 
at  AIbi,  the  centre  of  the  disorder,  with  some  suc- 
cess, which  became  complete  when  his  opponent 
Henry  refused  St.  Bernard's  challenge  to  a  disputa- 
tion. The  discredited  Henry  was  cajitured  and 
brought  in  chains  before  his  bishop  (1140),  and,  pro- 
bably, died  in  prison  (Vacandard,  op.  cit.  ii.  233  n.). 

[For  St.  Bernard  and  the  Uenricians  see  Bern.  Ep.  241,  also 
Vitae  io  PL  olixxv.  311,  427;  'Acta  Hildebeiti  Oeoonuui.'  ia 
Bouquet,  Rectuil,  xii.  647-61,  664.) 

On  the  side  of  tolerance,  we  must  note  Bernard'* 
defence  of  the  Jews  of  the  Rhineland  in  1144 
against  the  murderous  attacks  of  the  priest  Kudolph 
(Hern.  Ep.  365  ;  Otto  Freis.  op.  cit.  i.  37;  and,  for  a 
Jewish  contemporary  account,  the  Chronii-lc  of 
Joseph  ben  Mcir  [tr.  by  C.  H.  F.  Binllublotzky, 
London,  1835]).  His  tolerance  in  thi.s  ni.atter  is  in 
notable  opposition  to  his  contemporaries,  I'.rj.  Pet«T 
the  Venerable,  .ffpp.  iv.  36  [PL  clxxxix.  36(5). 

4.  Writings  and  place  as  a  thinker  and  theo- 
loerian.  — lieinard's  writings  may  be  classified  ■■ 
follows : — 

(i. )  Epistles. — Bernard's  Letters,  of  which  aboat 
450  appear  to  be  genuine  (in  PL  clxxxii.),  reveal 
the  width  of  his  influence  and  the  range  of  his 
activities.  They  deal  with  all  the  aflairs  of  the 
times,  from  the  most  spiritual  matters  through  all 
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th«  tangled  diplomacy  of  Church  and  State  down 
to  a  theft  of  pigs.  In  their  constant  interest  in 
current  events  they  are  a  great  contrast  to  the 
letters  of  Anselm  (see  vol.  i.  p.  558),  and  reveal  tlie 
fundamental  differences  of  the  two  authors.  The 
eloquence  of  the  letters  is,  at  times,  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  tliey  are  of  consideiable  value  for  tlie 
history  of  the  period,  as  Is  his  Vita  Malachia, 
written  in  1149  for  contemporary  Ireland. 

(ii.)  Devotional  asd  hortatory.— Ot  these 
the  most  important  are  : — 

(a)  The  de  Considcratione,  in  5  books  {PL  clxxxii. 
727  ff.),  composed  by  Bernard  in  the  leisure  moments 
of  many  years,  but  published  at  intervals  (book  ii. 
in  1150,  book  iii.  in  1152  ;  see  the  references  in  iii. 
0.  5,  §  20)  in  the  evil  days  which  followed  the  return 
of  the  second  Crusade  {de  Consid.  iL  c.  1).  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Eugenins  ni.  '  Con- 
sideration '  was  treated  by  Bernard  under  four 
heads  :  (1)  concerning  oneself,  (2)  concerning  the 
things  which  are  under  one,  (3)  concerning  the 
things  around  one,  (4)  concerning  the  things  above. 
In  this  last  we  see  his  Mysticism.  But  the  work, 
though  full  of  shrewd  moral  reflexions,  owes  its 
chief  interest  to  its  discursive  treatment  of  other 
topics,  especially  the  matter  of  Papal  appeals  {de 
Consid.  iii.  c.  2)  and  other  abuses.  Bernard  held 
that  the  reformation  of  the  Church  must  begin 
wth  the  sanctity  of  its  head.  Its  plain  speaking 
has  made  the  work  a  favourite  weapon  with  Pro- 
testant controversialists,  e.g.  E.  BrowTi,  Fasciculus 
return  Expctendarum  et  Fugiendancm  (1690).  But, 
in  spite  of  its  anti-ultramontanism  (cf.  iii.  1,  2),  it 
has  also  formed  a  manual  for  Popes.  Pius  v.  had 
it  read  aloud  to  him  daily. 

(6)  The  de  Moribus  et  Officio  Episcoporum, 
written  about  1126  to  Archbp.  Henry  of  Sens, 
and  the  Sermo  de  Conversione  ad  Clericos  (both 
in  PL  clxxxii.)  contain  much  plain  speaking  on 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  need  of  reform. 

(c)  The  Sennones  de  tempore  {PL  clxxxiii.  35-360), 
de  Sanctis  {ib.  359-536),  and  de  Diversis  {ib.  537-748). 
The  oratory  of  St.  Bernard,  though  not  perhaps  of 
the  highest  order  (see  a  criticism  in  Vacandard, 
op.  cit.  i.  ch.  16),  was  remarkable  for  its  efiects  {e.g. 
crusades),  and  in  its  '  converting '  power,  especially 
using  '  conversion '  in  the  technical  monastic  sense. 
[A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  given  in  the 
Exordium  mag.  Cisterciense,  ii.  13,  in  PL  clxxxv. 
423  ;  other  instances  in  Cajsar  Heisterbach,  Dial. 
Miraculo7-um  {ed.  Cologne,  1851),  bk.  i.] 

{d)  The  de  Gratia  et  Libera  Arbitrio  {PL  clxxxii. 
1001  ff.,  written  before  1128,  see  Ep.  52).  Ber- 
nard's  recognition  of  prevenient  grace  as  the  source 
of  all  the  good  in  man  had  appeared  to  an  auditor 
to  be  an  eulogium  of  grace  at  the  expense  of  human 
merit  and  activity.  Bernard  therefore  drew  up  an 
account  of  the  relation  of  grace  and  freewill.  He 
claims  for  man  after  his  Fall  formal  freedom  as  his 
distinjjuishing  feature,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  imputation  of  guUt,  and  which  must  consent 
to  the  grace  which  awakens  it.  But  '  the  begin- 
ning of  our  salvation  comes  from  God,  neiuier 
through  us  nor  with  us,"  in  a  constraining  influence 
stimulating  voluntary  consent.  In  the  union  of 
the  two  lies  '  merit.  But  his  hard  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  original  sin  leads  him  into  the  usual 
difficulties,  not  lessened  by  his  strong  evangelical 
stress  upon  God's  nicrcj'  as  our  sole  '  merit '  {e.g. 
Serm.  in /est.  omn.  .Sand.  i.  11,  PL  clxxxiii.  459  : 
'  Sed  quid  potest  esse  omnis  justitia  nostra  coram 
Deo?'  etc.,  or  in  Omtira,  xxii.  11,  in  PL,  ib.  883), 
being  combined  with  the  usual  mediieval  and 
monastic  conceptions. 

(iii.)  MYSTlCAL.~"C\\e  most  important  of  Ber- 
nard's mystical  writings  are  his  llumilies  on  the 
Song  of  Solonicm  {Sermones  in  Cantica  Canticorum, 
PL  clxxxiii.  780  ff.).     To  this  we  must  add  the  later 


sections  of  the  de  Consideratione.  Of  this  series, 
begun  in  1135,  86  had  been  finished  before  his 
death.  They  were  actually  preached  to  the  monks 
of  Clairvaux,  and  still  bear  the  signs  of  interrup- 
tions and  other  local  circumstances  (cf.  Nos.  26  and 
47,  §  8).  Cant.  iii.  1,  where  Bernard  left  off,  wa» 
thus  a  favourite  starting-place  for  later  imitators. 
[The  continuation  by  the  Cistercian  abbot  Gilbert 
(t  before  1202)  of  Swineshead  Abbey,  Lincolnshire, 
is  in  Migne,  PL  clxxxiv.  cols.  1-251.] 

*  The  crreat  importance  of  Bernard  in  the  history  of  Mysticism 
does  not  lie  in  the  specujative  side  of  his  teaching,  in  which  he 
depL-nds  almost  entirely  upon  Au^oistine.  His  great  achieve- 
ment was  to  recall  devout  and  loving  cont«mplation  to  the 
imajxe  of  the  crucified  Christ,  and  to  found  that  worship  of  our 
Sa\  iour  as  the  "  Bridet;room  of  the  Soul,'*  which  in  the  next 
centuries  inspired  so  much  fenid  devotion  and  lyrical  Mcred 
poetry  '  (yi.  R.  Inge,  ClxriMan  ilysticUm  [1899],  140  o.). 

Bernard  thus  gave  to  the  romantic,  not  to  say 
erotic,  side  of  Mysticism  a  great  stimtilus.  It  is 
true  that  he  always  speaks  of  the  Church  and  not 
the  individual  as  the  bride  of  Christ,  but  the 
enforced  celibacy  of  monasticism  soon  led  to  the 
transference  to  the  individual  of  the  luscious 
language  of  the  Cantivles  (Inge,  op.  cit.  App.  D). 
The  symbolism  and  allegorism  of  Bernard's  methods 
of  Scripture  interpretation  was,  of  course,  no  new 
thing,  and  in  the  Christian  Church  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  influence  of  Ori^en  (see  vol.  L  p.  315).  In 
his  Sennones  de  Divenis,  No.  92  (in  PL  cIxxxiiL 
714),  Bernard  gives  a  threefold  interpretation  of 
Scripture  —  historical,  moral  or  figurative,  and 
mystical.  This  is  further  expanded  in  his  Serm. 
in  Cantica,  No.  23  {PL,  ib.  884  ft'.),  with  a  special 
panegyric  of  the  vision  of  God  which  the  mystical 
interpretation  gives  {op.  cit.  893).  The  mysticism 
of  Bernard  is  really  not  systematic,  but  the  out- 
come of  his  persuasion  that  faith  receives  all  truth 
'  wrapped  up '  (involutum).  All  that  reason  can  do 
is  to  add  clearness,  a  certain  strictly  Uraited 
measure  of  un^Tapping ;  for  the  highest  knowledge 
is  that  which  comes  neither  by  intellectus  nor  by 
opinio,  but  by  intuition  or  spiritual  vision.  Of  this 
there  are  tlvree  stages — considcratio  dispensativa, 
(icstim  itiva,  and  speculativa,  in  which  last  con- 
sidt:ratio  becomes  identical  with  cmitemplatio  (de 
Consid.  V.  1-4 ;  Serm.  in  Cant.  v.  4,  Hi.  4,  5). 

We  see  the  same  mystical  principles  in  hi«  de 
Diligendo  Deo  {PL  clxxxii.  974  ff.).  God  is  the 
ground  and  cause  of  a  love  in  which  there  are  four 
stages  {np.  iHt.  cc.  8,  15).  The  first  staM  is  carnal 
love,  in  which  the  man  loves  himself.  TTie  second  is 
a  love  of  God  which  is  selfish,  inasmuch  as  it  is  due 
to  sufl'erin"  and  experience.  In  the  third  stage  he 
loves  God  for  God's  own  sake.  In  the  fourth  stage 
the  spirit,  '  intoxicated  by  the  Divine  love,  wholly 
forgets  itself,  becoming  nothing  in  itself,  and  be- 
coiiiing  one  spirit  with  Him.'  To  be  thus  affected 
is  to  iS  deified  ('  sic  aflici  deificari  est,'  op.  cit.  §  28, 
and  cf.  Ep.  107,  5  [the  expression  is  a  favotirit« 
with  later  mystics]) — the  annihilation  of  self  *in 
the  immense  sea  of  a  luminous  eternity  '  (§  30). 

(iv.)  Poetical. — Much  doubt  has  been  cast  upon 
the  authorship  of  the  hymns  usually  assigned  to 
Bernard,  but  by  none  more  than  by  Mabillon,  who 
pointed  out  {Op.  Bern.  v.  891)  that  the  Cistercians 
'  denied  themselves  the  use  of  metrical  forms '  (see 
the  statement  of  Nicholas  de  Clairvaux,  Ep.  16,  in 
Bib.  Max.  Pat.  xxi.);  nor  is  the  ascription  to 
Bernard  of  very  early  date.  That  Bernard  com- 
posed some  hymns  and  had  some  distinction  as  a 
)ilain  chantist  is  acknowledged,  but  he  tells  us 
himself  that  he  '  neglected  metre  that  he  might 
pay  more  attention  to  sense '  [Bern.  Ep.  398,  3  ; 
tlie  Tonule  {PL  clxxxii.  1151  ff.)  owes  more  to  his 
di.sciples  than  to  himself  (Vacandard,  op.  cit.  ii. 
101-5)].  The  arguments  of  Trench  and  others,  that 
'  if  Bernard  did  not  write  them,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess  who  could,'  are  therefore  of  little  value,  more 
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especially  as  Trench  owiis  the  '  general  ascription 
to  Bernard  of  any  poenia  of  merit,  belonging  to  that 
period,  whereof  the  authorship  was  uncertain.'  The 
Salve,  mundi  salulare,  an  address  in  350  lines  to 
the  various  limbs  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  shows  the 
influence  of  his  erotic  mysticism  (see  above,  p.  532''). 
The  section  ad  faciem,  '  O  sacred  head  once 
wounded '  {Salve,  caput  crttentntum),  is  in  all  hymn- 
books.  The  Jubilus  rhythmicus  ds  nmnim  Jesu, 
oririnally  in  42  stanzas  (earliest  MS,  12th  cent.,  in 
Bodleian  ;  the  other  stanzas  in  printed  edd.  have 
not  been  traced  earlier  than  15th  cent.  ;  see  J. 
Meams,  in  Julian,  Diet.  Hymn.  586),  is  beautiful 
throughout,  in  spite  of  a  certain  lack  of  progress 
in  the  thought.  The  translations  of  the  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  and  5th  stanzas  [^Jesu,  dulcis  memorin  ;  E. 
Caswall  (t  1828),  '  Jesu,  the  very  thought  of  Thee ' ; 
for  other  versions  see  Julian,  a.v.'\  are  in  all  hymn- 
books.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  hymn 
was  specially  arranged  by  the  mystic  Henry  Su.-so 
(t  1365)  as  an  office  for  the  daily  use  of  the  Friends 
of  God.  The  author,  who  was  probably  not  St. 
Bernard,  but  one  of  his  school,  had  certainly 
adopted  his  style  and  thought  (see  Bern.  Serm.  de 
Div.  iv.  §  1,  'Bonus  es,  domine,  animas  qusrenti 
te,'etc.). 

Lm»ATTT«s.— L  Ltrs  OF  St.  Bernard.— (a)  Sources.— We 
ftin  our  best  knowledge  of  Bernard  from  a  study  of  his  voluin- 
mouB  LttteTS  [8upra  §  4  (i.)].  A  critical  edition  of  their  order 
U  much  needed.  Contempnrarv  biographies  of  value  were 
written  by  (i)  William  of  St.  Thierry  about  1146  (in  PL  clxxxv. 
226£r.X  and  continued  after  Williani'B  death  by  Arnold  of 
Bonneval  (t  c.  1156),  near  Chartres  {PL  ib.  2(i7ff.),  to  whom 
Bernard  had  written  from  his  death-bed  {Ep.  310);  (ii)  bia 
secretary  OeofTrey,  who  succeeded  him  as  abbot  of  Clain-aux 
(PL  clinv.  SU2ff.);  (iii)  Alain  (t  1182),  bp.  of  Auxerre 
(PL  clxxxv.  47011.).  To  the  above  we  must  add  (iv)  LiUr 
MiractUorum  (in  PL  clxxxv.  127311.)  of  the  Spanish  monk 
Herbert  of  Clairvaur,  much  of  which  is  legendary ;  as  is  also 
(t)  the  Vita  Bemardi  of  John  the  Hermit  (m  PL  clxxxv.  533. 
John  the  Hermit  is  unknown,  unless  he  be  identical,  as 
Vacandard,  op.  eit.  L  xliv,  suggests,  with  the  prior  of  Cl.iirvaux, 
e.  1180)  ;  (vi)  the  Exordivm  Mannum  Ordinis  Ci<tercien:gis 
Cm  PL  clixiv.  B96  fr.),  written  between  120«  and  1221  adds  little 
of  value. 

(&)  Modern  Lives. — Of  these  we  may  mention  the  Life  in  the 
Acta  Sanetorum  (Aug.  iv.  d.  20) ;  the  general  preface  by 
MabUlon  to  his  editions  (see  ir{fra);  Aup.  Neander,  Der 
hsUife  BtrnJuird,  1813,  1848, 1868,  also  2  vols.  ed.  S.  M.  Deutsch, 
Ootha,  1S89,  Eng.  tr.  by  >l.  Wrench,  1843  [Neander  has  also 

gven  a  full  treatment  of  the  theology  in  his  ( 'hurch  UUtory] ; 
.  Hiiffer,  Der  heUige  B.  von  Ctairvaux,  Miinster,  lbS6,  and 
'Die  Anfange  des  rweiten  Kreuzztigs,'  in  Hist.  Jahrh.  1887; 
M.  T.  Ratisbonne,  Hist,  de  S.  Bernard  et  son  siicie,  1848 
(many  later  edd.).  This  last  uncritical  work  has  been 
largely  used  by  the  somewhat  rhetorical  but  sympathetic 
R.  S.  Storrs,  Bernard  of  Clairraux.  1892.  Probably  tlie  best 
life  in  English,  though  full  allowance  must  be  made  for  its 
angle  of  vision,  is  J.  C.  Morison,  St.  Bernard,  1868  (many  later 
edd.).  The  fullest  and  best  life,  apart  from  its  ultramontane 
standpoint,  Is  E.  Vacandard,  Vie  de  S.  Bernard,  Paris,  1S95. 
To  this  add  his  early  studies,  S.  Bernard  Orateur,  Rouen, 
1877,  and  Abilard,  sa  iulte  ave  S.  Bernard,  i'aris,  1881. 
Kugler,  AnaUkten  z.  Gescft.  des  zveit.  Kreiizzugs,  Tubingen, 
1878  and  1882,  and  Seut  Analekten,  1885,  should  not  be  over- 
looked.' For  a  complete  bibliography  of  Bernard,  see  L. 
Jananschek,  Bibliographia  Bemaraina,  Vienna,  1891. 

il.  ThkOLOOY. — To  the  well-known  works  of  Harnack,  Loofs, 
Seeberg:,  and  W.  R.  Inge  (Chriatian  Mysticism,  1809),  add 
Dieckhoff,  Justin,  Augxistin,  Bernhard  und  Luther,  Leipzig, 
1882. 

iii.  Bdit:ONS.—KSS  of  Bernard  abound  (see  Potthast,  «.r.), 
and  testify  to  bis  bold  on  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  his  Senmins 
were  printed  at  Strassburg  as  early  as  1472 ;  and  bis  Ejtistleii  at 
Brussels,  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Ijlfe.  in  1481.  The 
first  fairly  complete  ed.  of  his  works  is  by  Andrew  Bocard, 
Paris,  1608.  This  was  followed  by  the  more  complete  Lyons 
ed.  of  1620  and  many  others  (,e.g.  1515,  1647,  16CC,  1072,  1686, 
1601,  1609).  These  were  superse-ied  by  the  able  ed.  of  J.  M. 
Horst,  1641,  1667,  on  which  J.  Mabillon  based  his  standard  ed. 
(i  vols.,  1687, 1690,  1719,  1839).  The  e;l.  of  1719  is  that  reprinted 
In  Migne,  PL  vols,  clxxxii.-v.  A  new  critical  ed.  of  many  of  the 
Sermons  was  brought  out  by  Janauschek,  Xenia  Bernardina, 
Vienna,  189L  A  more  critical  ed.  of  Letters  and  Works  is  much 
Deeded.  A  complete  tr.  into  French  by  A.  Ravelet,  18l'>5,  is  in 
progress ;  also  by  Charpentier,  Paris,  1878,  in  8  vols.  Many 
of  the  works  and  all  the  EpistU^  have  lieen  translated  into  I'.ng. 
by  S.  J.  Eales,  4  vols.,  IRSi)  no  (with  Introduction  and  Life). 
Add  also  M.  C.  and  C.  Patmore,  On  tht  hum  of  (jod,  1881. 
The  ds  Consideraiione  U  in  Goldast,  Monorchia  Rom.  Imperii, 
Hanover,  1612,  It  Wff.  U.  B.  WORKMAN. 


BEROSUS  (or  BEROSSOS).— A  Ch.tldrt.-ui 
priest  in  the  temple  of  Bel  (Murduk)  at  Bubylon, 
who  is  said  by  Etisebius  (Chronicon,  5.  8)  and 
Tatian  [Oratio  ad  Graecos)  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  have 
lived  into  the  reign  of  Antioelms  Soter.  He 
compiled  in  Greek  a  History  of  Bcibiilonia,  which, 
unfortunately,  like  the  corresponding  work  of 
Manetho  in  Egypt,  has  perished,  and  is  known  to 
us  only  by  fragmentary  quotations  from  Alexander 
I'ulylii.stor  and  ApoUodonis,  preserved  by  Eusebiua 
and  George  the  Syncellus.  Josephua  (c.  Apion.  i. 
19  f.)  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
original  work  of  Berosus. 

According  to  Alexander  Polyhistor  (see  Cory, 
Ancient  Fragments,  1832),  he  wrote  the  historical 
account  of  fifteen  myriads  of  years,  the  histoi-y 
of  the  heavens  and  of  the  sea,  of  kings  and  their 
memorable  actions,  and  of  the  generations  of 
mankind  and  their  civil  polity.  His  Hi-iivry  pro- 
fessed to  begin  with  creation,  and  was  carried 
down  to  his  ovm  time.  It  first  described  a  state 
of  chaos,  presided  over  by  the  female  monster 
Tiftmat,  who  was  encountered  and  slain  by  the  god 
Marduk,  and  whose  overthrow  \\  as  succeeded  by  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Berosus 
tlicn  gives  a  chronologj'  of  the  Babj-lonian  king- 
dom. Only  a  part  of  this  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  that  in  a  condition  which  makes  it  in 
parts  almost  unintelligible.  The  difficulty  of 
re-constructing  his  system  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  lists  which  he  copied  from  the 
cuneiform  originals  have  been  mutilated  by  his 
abbreviators,  and  have  suffered  .still  further  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  copied  the  abbreviated 
lists.  The  most  probable  reconstruction  is  that  of 
A.  von  Gtitsclimid,  which  is  here  given. 
10  kint'S  before  the  Flood,  432,000  years. 
Ist  Dynasty  ;  SO  Chaldieans  .  .  34,001  years. 
Ilnd      „  8  Medes      ...    224  years.     B.O.  2460-2226 

llird     „  11  Chaldieans  .     .     248      „  „    2225-1977 

IVth      „  49  Chalda-ans   .     .     458      „  „     1077-1619 

Vth       „  9  Arabians.     .     .     245      „  „     1618-1273 

Vlth     „  46  Chnlda-ans  .    .    626     „  „    1273-  747 

Vlllh    „  8  Assyrians     .     .     121      „  „      746-  626 

Vlllth  „  6  Chaldaians   .     .       87      „  „      625-  538 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Brandis  {Rerum 
Assyriarum  tctii/iora  emcndata,  p.  17)  and  Gut- 
sc'limid  (up.  cit.  iv/rii)  that  the  post-diluvian  period 
of  36,000  years  has  been  adjusted  to  coincide  with 
an  astrological  period  during  which  the  gods  had 
granted  glory  and  independence  to  the  Chaldajans, 
and  which  terminated  with  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus. 

The  latter  part  of  Berosus's  historical  statement 
has  not  survived  except  in  detached  fragments  which 
have  been  preserved  by  Josephus,  Eusebitia,  and 
the  SjTicellus.  One  fragment  concerning  Nabon- 
assar  (B.C.  747?)  states  that  the  Chalda'ans  were 
acquainted  with  astronomy  only  from  his  time 
onwards,  because  he  destroyed  all  previous  records. 
There  are  also  fragments  concernmg  the  reigns  of 
Nabopohussar  and  Nebuchadrezzar — the  death  of 
Nabopol.ussar,  the  succession  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and 
his  auurnracnt  of  Babylon — and  about  the  succes- 
sion of  Chaldaan  kings  after  Ncbuchadiezzar, 
ending  with  the  capture  of  Nabonidus  by  Cyrus. 

In  comjiaring  his  work  with  the  Babjlonian  and 
Assyrian  inscrii)tions,  it  is  somewhat  dithcult  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  result  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  exact  dates  on  both  sides.  In  the 
ab.sence  of  more  satisfactory  information,  the  list 
of  Berosus  must  be  taken  as  a  provisional  frame- 
work for  Babylonian  chronology,  lus  the  lists  of 
Miiiietho  are  taken  in  Egyi)tiaii  dironology.  but 
with  lessconlidcnco  in  the  case  of  Berosus.  Recent 
discoveries  indicate,  on  the  whole,  his  trustworthi- 
ness so  far  as  regards  the  fact  that  his  work 
actually  represents  the  sources  from  which  it  pro- 
cesses to   have  been   drawn ;   e.g.    his  account  ol 
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the  Deluge  agrees  even  in  details  with  the  cunei- 
form text.  No  confidence,  however,  can  be  re- 
fosed  in  the  numbers  allotted  to  his  dynasties, 
n  his  antediluvian  dynasty  one  or  two  names 
can  be  recognized  with  some  difficulty  as  bein^ 
possible  variants  of  some  of  those  which  occur  in 
the  inscriptions,  e.g.  the  laat  two  kings — the  name 
of  the  first  of  whom,  Otiartes,  has  been  suggested 
by  Lenormant  to  be  a  corruption  of  Obartes, 
Wno  appears  in  the  inscriptions  as  Ubaratutu  ; 
while  the  name  of  the  second,  Xisuthros,  may 
be  Khaaisatra,  or  Atralchasis,  the  SItnapisti  of 
the  Gilgaraesh  legend.  His  third  dynasty,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  kings,  seems  to  correspond  with 
that  traced  by  G.  Smith,  and  suspected  by  Sayce 
to  be  of  Arabian  origin.  The  most  prominent  king 
in  it  is  the  famous  gammorabi  (B.C.  2130).  His 
Arabian  dynasty,  according  to  Sayce,  appears  to  be 
the  Kassite  dynasty  of  the  inscriptions  ;  and  if  so, 
both  the  title  and  the  figures  of  9  kings  and  245  years 
must  be  corrupt,  since  36  Kassite  kings  are  known, 
covering  a  period  of  576  years.  Minor  dynasties 
seem  to  have  been  either  run  together  or  omitted 
altogether  from  Berosus's  lists,  as  a  broken  tablet 
which  once  contained  a  complete  list  of  Baby- 
lonian monarchs  arranged  in  dynasties  introduces 
a  number  of  very  short  ones.  This  arrangement 
or  omission  may  have  been  the  work  of  Polyhistor 
or  his  copyists. 

Apart  from  the  chronological  value  of  his  work, 
the  main  interest  of  Berosus's  History  lies  in  the 
fragments  of  the  ancient  cosmogonic  myths  of 
Babylon  which  he  has  preserved.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  legend  of  Tiamat  and  Marduk  (Bel 
and  the  Dragon) ;  that  of  the  giving  of  letters  and 
civilization  to  mankind  by  Cannes  (F,d-ghan — E4 
the  fish  ?),  a  composite  being,  partly  fish  and  partly 
man  (cf.  the  giving  of  letters  to  Egypt  by  the  com- 
posite deity  Tehuti) ;  the  legend  of  the  great 
tower  and  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  and  that  of 
Xisuthros  and  the  Deluge.  From  the  actually 
existing  coneiform  records  it  is  apparent  that 
Berosus's  account  of  these  legends  practically  re- 
presents the  ancient  Chaldasan  tradition.  In  par- 
ticular, his  story  of  Xisuthros  and  the  Deluge 
has  been  found  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  great 
Gilgamesh  epic. 

LiTBRATtTRH. — Maspero,  Hittoire  anci«nne,  Paris,  1880,  vol.  i. 
* Les  Grimes';  Lenormant,  Entai  de  commentaire  d*  frag- 
m#nU  ecstnogonique*  de  Biii-ose,  Paris,  1872 ;  Cory's  '  Ancient 
Frmifment* '  (r«i£<i  and  Translations),  1832;  G.  Smith,  TSBA 
Tol.  iii.,  and  art.  'Berosus'  in  EBr\^  Sayce,  Ancient  Empires 
of  Iht  Sait,  Lend.  1884,  also  Religimia  of  Ancient  Egypt  and 
BabyUynia,  Lond.  1902,  and  Uib.  Led.  on  *  Bab}  Ionian  Religion,' 
LoDd.  1887;  A.  Ton  Gotscbmid,  'Zu  den  Fraj^menten  des 
Beroaofl  und  Kteslai,'  in  Rhemitchu  Museum,  viii.  266  (1363). 

James  Baikie. 
BESTIALITY. — Bestiality,  i.e.  the  possession 
or  exhibition  of  the  (jualities  or  nature  of  a  beast, 
may  manifest  itself  in  human  life,  and  so  touch 
the  religion  or  ethics  of  a  people,  in  three  ways : 
in  eating  and  drinking,  in  sexual  matters,  and  in 
the  manifestation  of  wanton  cruelty.  Apparently 
among  all  primitive  peoples  bestiajity  is  in  some 
degree  exhibited.  It  is  eradicated  only  after  a 
considerable  intellectual  and  moral  development. 
The  peculiar  conditions  of  Arabia  and  North 
Africa,  the  primitive  Semitic  and  Hamitic  homes, 
although  they  compelled  an  advance,  if  life  was  to 
be  maintained  at  all,  to  a  relatively  high  degree 
of  barbarism,  made  the  development  of  a  high 
civilization  impossible.  Human  ingenuity  was 
compelled  to  extract  from  the  oases  the  greatest 
possible  nourisliMient  ;  this  urged  the  races 
forward ;  but  the  hard  deserts  which  intervened 
between  the  scattered  oases  bound  the  struggling 
peoples  in  the  fetters  of  barbarism  (see  Barton, 
Semitic  Origins,  ch.  ii.).  The  constant  influx  of 
large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  these  desert 
conditions    into    the    various    Semitic    oooutries 


through  the  whole  course  of  history  tended  to  keep 
alive  within  them  all  primitive  bestial  elements. 

1.  Bestiality  in  eating  and  drinking  was  pro- 
bably exhibited  whenever  an  opportunity  wa» 
allbrded  for  the  underfed  men  of  the  desert  to 
obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  meat.  The  ordinary 
diet  was  milk  and  dates,  supplemented  occasionally 
by  a  little  game  (see  Doughty,  .<4ra6iaZ)6S«r<a',  1888, 
i.  156  ff.  ;  Palgrave,  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia, 
1865,  i.  60  ;  and  Barton,  op.  eit.  75  and  77  ff. ).  The 
population  was  always  underfed  and  afflicted  with 
a  gnawing  hunger.  These  facts  sufficiently  explain 
the  origin  of  the  method  of  sacrificing  a  camel 
among  the  Arabs,  described  by  NUus,  c.  400  A.D. 
\\  hile  the  last  words  of  a  chant  were  still  upon 
the  lips  of  the  worsliippers,  the  leader  infiicted  a 
wound  on  tlie  camel  and  hastily  drank  his  blood. 
The  whole  company  then  fell  upon  the  victim  with 
their  swords,  liacking  off  pieces  of  the  q^uivering 
flesh  and  devouring'tliem  raw,  with  such  wild  haste 
that  in  the  short  interval  between  the  rise  of  the 
day-star,  at  the  appearance  of  which  the  service 
began,  and  the  disappearance  of  its  rays  before 
those  of  the  rising  sun,  the  entire  camel,  body  and 
bones,  skin,  blood,  and  entrails,  was  wholly 
devoured  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  of  the  Seniites', 
338 ff.).  Even  if  some  allowance  is  made  for 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Nilus,  the  method  of 
consuming  this  sacrifice  is  not  unlike  the  tear- 
ing asunder  of  a  carcass  by  dogs  or  wolves.  As 
religious  customs  preserve  ancient  ways  longer 
than  they  survive  elsewhere,  we  have  here  an 
exhibition  of  the  bestiality  of  the  primitive  Semite 
in  eating. 

Some  passages  in  the  OT  Indicate  that  at  the 
religious  festivals  excessive  eating,  or  more 
properly  drinking,  occurred.  Thus  Eli  (1  S  1") 
naturally  thought  that  Hannah  had  become  drunk 
at  the  feast  whicli  was  just  concluded.  Again, 
La  2'  compares  the  turmoil  in  the  temple,  when 
Nebuchadrezzar  sacked  Jerusalem,  to  the  noise 
'  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  assembly.'  This  noise 
could  hardly  have  been  all  due  to  the  waUing, 
which  originally  attended  the  death  of  a  victim, 
but  must  in  part  at  least  have  been  due  to  revelry. 
Private  feasts  were  accompanied  by  mnsic  and 
wine  (Is  5"),  and  were  occasions  of  nilarity  (Am 
8'")  ;  and  the  same  was  probably  true  of  all 
religious  feasts  down  to  the  Exile. 

As  the  Semites  moved  into  agricultural  lands 
and  began  to  cultivate  the  vine,  their  excessive 
drinking  led  naturally  to  some  drunkenness.  A 
classic  instance  of  this  is  embodied  in  the  tra- 
dition of  Noah's  drunkenness  in  Gn  9*"-.  That 
drunkenness  existed  in  all  periods  of  Israel's 
history  is  proved  by  1  S  25*',  Dt  21"  and  Pr  23'»''-. 
Herodotus  (ii.  60)  vouches  for  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  of  ^^'ine  were  also  consumed  at  certain 
Egyptian  festivals,  where,  no  doubt,  it  produced 
similar  results.  Apparently,  however,  drunken- 
ness among  the  ancients  was  never  so  flagrant  a 
vice  as  it  is  in  modern  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

2.  Among  the  ancient  Semites,  as  among  other 
peoples  at  a  similar  stage  of  culture,  the  sexual 
appetite  was  strong.  The  physical  conditions, 
which  held  them  so  long  in  a  state  of  barbarism  in 
their  cradle-land,  led  to  the  crystallizing  of  their 
religious  customs  about  sexual  ideas  of  a  primitive 
character ;  and  as  religion  perpetuated  these 
customs,  certain  primitive  features  bordering  on 
the  bestial  appear  more  prominently  among  the 
Semites  than  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  though 
they  can  be  traced  to  some  extent  also  among  tns 
Egyptians,  who  appear  to  have  originated  uade' 
similar  conditions. 

In  early  times  sexual  bestiality  seems  also  to 
have  led  occasionally  to  actual  connexion  with 
animals.     In    the    Gilgamesh   epic,    Eabani,   tb« 
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primitive  man,  ia  represented  as  living  a  wild  life 
with  the  animals,  and  as  satisfying  his  passion  virith 
them.  He  was  induced  to  leave  them  only  after 
having  expei  ieiued  the  huperior  charms  of  a  woman 
(ci.  KB  VI.  1-J5-127).  Jastrow  [AJSL  xv.  2u7ti.) 
holds  tliat  this  was  tlie  jjiimitive  Semitic  idea  of 
the  relations  of  men  and  animals,  and  that  the 
original  form  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis 
contained  a  similar  story.  Certain  it  is  that 
such  relations  continued  to  exist  sporadically 
until  comparatively  late  times,  for  such  prohibi- 
tions as  that  in  Lv  20'°'-  would  never  have  been 
made  had  there  been  no  such  practice  to  eradicate.* 
Among  the  primitive  Semites  the  marriage 
relations  consisted  of  various  forms  of  polyandry, 
of  which  Nair  polyandry  was  the  most  ancient  (cf. 
W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia,  and  Barton,  op.  cit.  ch.  ii.).  This  type  of 
polyandry  was,  in  reality,  the  loosest  kind  of  mar- 
riage, and  was  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
firomiscuity.  After  settlement  in  agricultural 
ands  this  type  of  marriage  gave  way  to  polygamy. 
Women  who  adhered  to  the  older  type  of  marriage 
lost  caste,  except  wliere  connexion  with  a  temple 
gave  them  a  certain  standing.  In  Israel  they 
maintained  themselves  down  to  the  reform  of 
Josiah  in  the  year  B.C.  621  (cf.  Dt  23"-  ",  2  K23'). 
In  Babylonia  similar  conditions  existed.  The 
code  of  ^ammurabi  shows  that  a  class  of  un- 
married women  were  connected  sacredly  with  the 
temple.  They  might  have  children,  who  ap- 
parently were  frequently  adopted  by  other  people 
(see  Code,  §§  192,  193).  In  many  parts  of  the 
Semitic  world,  male  prostitutes,  called  technically 
'  dogs,'  were  also  connected  with  the  temples 
(Barton,  op.  cit.  188  and  251  n.  2).  This  is  the 
meaning  ot  the  term  in  Dt  23".  In  Egypt  similar 
ideas  seem  to  have  been  kept  alive  by  the 
ithyphallic  god  Min,  whose  festal  procession  is 
pictured  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Deir  el- 
Bahri  and  elsewhere,  and  by  tne  god  whom 
Herodotus  (ii.  48,  49)  identifies  with  Dionysos. 
At  feasts  in  Babylonia  (Herod,  i.  109),  in  Eg^pt 
{ib.  ii.  64),  and  m  Israel,  loose  sexnal  practices 
were  kept  alive,  protected  by  the  sacred  name  of 
religion.  This,  no  doubt,  tended  to  perpetuate 
low  and  bestial  ideals.  The  bestial  influence  of 
these  practices  can  best  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  objects  exhumed  at  the  Ashtart 
temple  of  ancient  Gezer,  but  naturally  not  yet 
pablished.  Many  of  these  objects  are  the  grossest 
sezaal  emblems.  They  reveal  how  great  were  the 
odds  against  which  the  ethical  religion  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  had  to  contend. 

Apart  from  religion,  bestial  sexual  practices 
were  sometimes  indulged  in.  For  example,  the 
treatment  accorded  by  the  men  of  Gibeon  to  a 
young  woman  (Je  19)  was  unmitigated  bestiality. 
Similar  crimes,  however,  occur  in  modern  times, 
especially  in  countries  where,  as  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  back- 
ward coloured  people. 
*  [This  crime,  wbioh  still  occurs  eporadlcally,  lo  thst  modem 


oriminal  codes  provide  penalries  for  iU  luppresiion,  seems  to 
hATe  prerailed  among  Che  Greeks  and  Komatis  of  the  later 
perioo^  a«  is  proved   by  an   extremely   unsavoury   afiventure 


deecrtbed  in  the  Mtiamorjihusei  of  A))uleius,  so  that  the 
'Abvdd  ZarA  forbids  the  stalling  of  cows  In  Gentile  stnlls 
UE  T.  621).  Equal  deKOneracy  is  recounted  in  the  Aral'ian 
XithU  (tr.  Payne,  London,  11W2-8*,  iv.  137-143),  and  in  the 
Htodn  A4vamedha  (fj.v.)  there  was  eren  a  ritual  bestiality 
with  tbs  msmbrum  viriU  of  ths  saoriflced  sacred  horse.  In 
mytholoffy,  however,  the  uiajoritj  of  the  amours  between 
human  beings  and  animals,  with  which  everj-  student  of  the 
classicB  and  comi'urative  rflik'ion  Is  familiar,  receive  their  ex- 
planation from  toteniUiN,  tt"  that,  aa  Mac(_:ulloch  observes, 
aa  man's  relifcflous  i:oncei'ti<ins  advance,  his  worshipful  spiiils 
and  gods  a»»ume  more  and  more  a  humari  form.  In. I  ure^erve 
traces  of   their  animal    foim,  ant!  from  tliis  suih  tales  take 


their  oriann '  (cf.  his  admirable  chapter  on  '  Ileast-MarrinKes,' 
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6il-278,  and  the  literature  there  cited).— Loois    H. 


3-  Bestiality  was  also  exhibited  by  some  of  the 
ancient  Semites  in  their  warlike  practices.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  Ammonites  ripped  up  women 
with  child  (Am  l'»).  .Assyrian  kings  seem  to 
have  practised  the  greatest  cnielly  upon  their 
captives  taken  in  war.  Thus  they  boast  that  they 
flayed  their  prisoners  alive  and  spread  their  skins 
on  city  walls  {KB  ii.  165),  bored  out  the  eyes  of 
their  prisoners  {ib.  i.  113  ;  cf.  2  K  25'),  and  tore  out 
their  tongues  {ib.  ii.  257),  and  also  they  impaled 
their  victims  on  stakes  (cf.  ib.  i.  113,  ii.  165).  Per- 
haps to  future  generations  the  warfare  of  the 
present  will  seem  as  bestial  as  these  cruelties  do 
to  us.     See,  further.  Crimes. 

LrrEniTOai.— W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  th»  Stmitei^  1894, 
patsim ;  Barton,  Semitic  Ori<iiiui,  1902,  jtwiinin  ;  Post,  Grund- 
riss  der  ethnologischen  Jurinprud^iz.  Oldenburg,  18H4-t»5,  ii. 
S90  ff.  ;  Driver,  art  'Ashtoreth,'  in  II DB;  and  Barton, 
art.  •  Ashtorsth,'  in  JE.  GEOROK  A.  BARTON. 

BETROTHAL.— See  Marriaok. 
BETTING.— See  Gambling. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA  (the '  Song  of  the  Blessed ') 
is  the  name  of  the  celebrated  religious  and  philo- 
sophical poem  of  India,  which  is  inserted  as  an 
episode  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Mahabhftrata. 

The  two  nearly  related  but  hostile  clans  of  the  Kauravas  and 
Pandavas,  after  disputes  extending  over  many  years,  make 
ready  for  open  combat,  and  advance  against  one  another  with 
the  forces  and  allies  on  either  side  to  the  plain  of  the  Kurus,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Delhi.  The  two  families, 
being  nearly  related,  have  equal  claim  to  the  name  of  Kurus  or 
Kauravaa ;  but  the  title  is  usually  limited  to  that  side  which 
was  arrayed  under  tlie  leadership  of  the  blind  king  l>hrtara^ra. 
To  him  the  course  of  the  battle  is  narrated  by  his  cliurioteer 
Safijaya,  who  has  been  endowed  by  Vy.^sa,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Mahibhamta,  with  supernatural  power  to  discern  all  the 
incidents  of  the  fight.  Almost  the  first  place  in  this  narrative 
of  Saiijaya  is  taken  bv  the  dialogue  between  Ki^ria  and  Arjuna, 
the  full  title  of  which  Is  Bhcfiarad'jUi^panimd,  'the  secret 
doctrine  proclaimed  by  the  lUossed  One,'  usually  abbreviated 
into  Illtagavad-Gitd,  or  simply  (Jild. 

At  the  sight  of  his  near  relatives  in  the  hostile  army,  Aiinna, 
the  famed  archer  of  the  race  ot  the  P&ndavas,  hesitates  to  begin 
the  fight ;  and  is  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  by  Kr^na,  wno 
In  human  form  stands  by  his  side  aa  hia  oharioteer.  The  admoni- 
tions and  instructions  of  Kr^pa  adopt  a  more  serious  and 
elevated  tone  as  he  proceeds,  and  in  the  eleventh  book  he 
reveals  himself  to  Arjuna  aa  the  one  only  Qod,  the  Lord  of  all 
worlda,  who  baa  aasumed  the  form  of  the  hero  ot  the  Yidava 
race. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  into  the 
full  details  of  the  historical  development  of  Kr^na, 
who  in  the  Malialiliarata  appears  at  one  time  as  a 
human  hero,  at  another  as  semi-divine  (a  pheno- 
menal form  of  Visiiu),  or  again  as  the  one  only 
God,  and  who  limiHy  is  identified  with  Braliman, 
the  All-Soul.  Tliu  judgment  which  the  author  of 
this  article  has  formed  with  regard  to  the  lines 
which  this  development  has  followed  may  be 
learned  from  the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of 
the  Bliagavad-Gita,  ch.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1905).  The 
following  lirii'f  statement  must  suftice  for  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  contents  of  the  (jita. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  probable  that  Kr^na  was 
originally  the  leailcr  of  a  warrior  and  pastoral 
tribe  of  niin-BrahmiUi  nice,  and  that  he  lived  long 
before  the  Buddha.  He  became  the  eponymous  hero 
of  his  people,  not  only  because  of  his  prowess 
in  war,  but  also  probably  because  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  religion  of  his  race — a  religion  inde- 
pendent of  the  Veiiic  tradition  and  monotheistic, 
m  which  a  special  stress  was  laid  on  ethical  require- 
ments. The  adherents  of  this  religion  were  called 
'  BhAgavatas,'  adopting  other  names  later  on.  As 
the  form  of  Kf^na  within  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged  was  «]dvanced  from  the  position  of  a 
demi-god  to  that  of  a  god  (identified  especially  with 
the  goil  of  the  Bhftgavatas),  liiahmanism  claimed 
as  its  own  this  popular  and  powerful  representa 
tion  of  the  Deity,  and  transformed  it  into  an  in- 
carnation of  Vi^nn.      In  this  way  Bralmianism 
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succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  entire  religious  com- 
munity of  the  Bhagavatas,  and  the  latter  (a  still 
existhig  sect  [see  Bhakti-Marga])  were  merged  in 
Brahmanism.  The  Bhagavad-Gita  was  originally 
a  text-book  of  this  sect,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  has  won  a  position  of  such  significance  for  the 
whole  of  Brahman  India  that  in  recent  years  edu- 
cated Hindus  have  put  it  forward  as  a  rival  to 
the  New  Testament.  No  other  product  of  Indian 
religious  literature  is  worthy  to  hold  a  place  by  the 
side  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  in  view  of  the  beauty 
and  elevated  character  of  tlie  thought  and  expres- 
sion in  many  passages.  On  a  metaphysical  basis 
there  has  been  raised  in  it  a  structure  of  lufty 
ethical  teaching,  which  we  miss  in  the  orthodox 
systems  of  Indian  philosophy. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  Bhagavad-Gita  in  its  original  form,  but  in  a 
form  which  is  the  result  of  essential  modifications. 
The  doctrines,  which  are  here  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Krsna,  present  a  remarkable  combination  of 
pantheistic  and  monotheistic  ideas,  of  philosophical 
thoughts,  and  of  pure  and  deeply  religious  faith 
in  God. 

A  personal  God,  Kr^na,  manifests  himself  in  the 
form  of  a  human  hero,  propounds  his  doctrines, 
and  demands  of  his  hearer  not  only  the  exact  ful- 
filment of  duty,  but  before  everything  else  faith 
and  love  and  resignation,  of  which  he  is  himself  to 
be  the  object.  By  a  special  act  of  grace  he  tlien 
reveals  himself  in  his  superhuman  but  stUl  bodily 
form,  and  promises  to  the  faithful,  as  reward  for 
his  love  to  God,  admission  after  death  to  His 
presence,  and  the  prize  of  fellowship  with  Him. 
By  the  side,  however,  of  this  deity,  thus  con- 
ceived in  as  personal  a  manner  as  possible,  who 
dominates  the  entire  poem,  there  is  introduced 
several  times  as  the  supreme  first  principle  the 
neuter  impersonal  Brahman,  the  Absolute.  At 
one  time  Kr^na  says  of  himself  that  he  is  the  one 
sole  supreme  God,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  all  things  therein  ;  at  another  he  sets 
forth  the  Vedantic  doctrine  of  the  Brahman  and  of 
mdyd,  the  cosmical  illusion,  and  proclaims  that  the 
supreme  end  of  man  is  to  transcend  this  cosmical 
illusion  and  become  one  with  Brahman. 

These  two  doctrines,  the  theistic  and  the  pan- 
theistic, are  interwoven  vrith  one  another,  some- 
times following  one  another  closely  and  witliout 
a  break,  sometimes  more  loosely  connected.  Yet 
the  one  is  not  announced  as  the  lower  exoteric 
doctrine,  and  the  other  as  the  higher  esoteric  ;  nor 
is  it  in  any  way  taught  that  theism  is  a  grade  pre- 
liminary to  knowledge,  or  a  type  of  the  truth,  and 
the  pantheism  of  the  Vedanta  the  truth  itself  (see 
art.  Vedanta).  But  the  two  forms  of  belief  are 
throughout  treated  entirely  as  though  there  were 
no  distinction  at  all  between  them,  whether  as 
regards  contents  or  value. 

_  The  attempt  hae  been  made  to  explain  away  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  Bha^'avad-Gita,  on  the  theory  that  no  definite 
system  ia  here  intended ;  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  a  poet, 
who  ^ves  utterance  and  shape  to  his  thoughts  as  they  occur  to 
him,  without  heeding  the  anomalies  which  are  involved  in 
detail. 

The  fundamental  contradiction,  however,  which  permeates  the 
Bhapavad-Gita  cannot  be  set  aside  by  an  appeal  to  its  poetical 
character.  It  can  be  explained  only  on  the  hjTioLhesis  that  one 
or  other  of  the  heterogeneous  doelrines  propounded  by  Krsna 
must  be  a  later  addition.  Adolf  Iloltzmann  therefore  main- 
tained the  view  that  the  Bhagravad-Gita  was  originally  a  poem 
of  a  purely  pantheistic  nature,  which  was  later  modified  and 
adapted  in  the  interests  of  the  Visnu-Krsna  cult,  and  had  thus 
Impresied  upon  it  its  present  form.  This  theory  also,  however, 
Is  mistaken  ;  precisely  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  fact.  The 
entire  ch.irftct«r  of  the  poem  in  desi^  and  execution  is  so  over. 
whelminpl\  theistic,  that  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  from 
the  very  boK'innintt  of  a  purely  theistic  character,  and  to  have 
beenadaiiti'il  later  in  a  pantheistic  sense  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Veriaiita  philosophy.  In  the  ancient  poem  Ivpsna  speuk'^  of 
himself,  and  Arjuna  of  Kfsna,  as  of  an  individual,  a  pcrsoii,  a 
conscious  deity.  In  the  recension  the  neuter  Braliman  appears 
tB  the  added  portions  as  the  final  and  loftiest  conceptioD,  and  is 


occasionally  identified  with  Kr?n«.  Briefly  stated,  then,  th« 
real  facts  are  that  in  the  ancient  poem  a  Krfnaittm  based  upon 
the  Sdhkhya-i'oga  philosophy  is  set  forth;  in  the  additivna 
0}  the  receusio7i  the  Vedanta  philosophy  ia  taught  (see  artt. 
Si.NKHYA,  YoQA,  Vedanta).  It  has  long  been  known,  indeed, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Sahkhya-Yoga  formed,  on  the  whole, 
the  basis  of  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita,  and  that,  as  compared  with  tbem,  the  Vedanta  holds  a 
quite  secondary  position.  Acting  on  this  conviction,  the  author 
of  the  present  article  has  attempted,  in  bis  translation  of  the 
Gita,  to  determine  the  original  form  of  the  poem,  and  to 
separate  the  additions  of  the  Vedantic  recension. 

The  doctrines  of  the  true  original  Bhagavad-6lt& 
are  briefly  as  follows.  They  may  be  defined  as  the 
faith  of  the  Bhagavatas,  considerably  moditied  by 
the  introduction  of  elements  from  the  Sahkhya- 
Yoga.  In  the  following  account  it  is  not  proposed 
to  adhere  to  the  line  of  thought  of  the  poem,  which 
wanders  from  one  to  the  other,  and  especially  in 
its  practical  demands  constantly  intermingles  the 
different  recognized  standpoints  of  religion  and 
philosophy. 

We  begin  with  the  systematic  part,  and  in  the 
first  place  with  the  person  of  God.  God  is  a  con- 
scious, eternal,  and  almighty  Being,  the  'great 
Lord  of  the  universe,  who  is  without  beginning' 
(x.  3).  He  is  distinct  not  only  from  the  perish- 
able world,  but  also  from  the  imperishable  soul  of 
existing  beings  (xv.  17-19).  He  is  therefore  soul 
in  another  and  higher  sense  than  the  souls  of  all 
creatures.  When  it  is  asserted  in  vii.  4-6  that 
God  has  two  natures,  one  a  higher  spiritual  nature, 
by  which  the  universe  is  sustained,  and  a  second, 
a  lower  and  material  nature,  consisting  of  all  that, 
according  to  tlie  Sankhya,  belongs  to  prakrti  or 
matter,  this  statement  is  not  to  be  construed  in 
the  sense  that  a  half  of  the  Divine  essence  is  com- 
posed of  matter  ;  the  meaning  is  rather  that  matter 
IS  not  itself  independent,  following  its  own  blind 
impulses,  but  that  its  evolution  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  God ;  in  other  words,  that  God  works  in 
matter,  and  acts  through  it.  Tliis  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  other  passages  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita, 
God  deposits  in  matter  the  germ  from  which  de- 
velopment takes  place  (xiv.  3, 4).  He  is  therefore  the 
father  of  all  creatures,  while  matter  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  mother's  womb  (xiv.  4).  God  super- 
intends the  rise,  development,  and  decay  of  the 
universe  (ix.  7,  8, 10),  and  in  this  sense  He  is  termed 
the  origin  and  end  of  the  whole  world  {vd.  6,  x.  8), 
and  is  identified  with  death  (xi.  32).  The  creatures 
in  all  their  doings  and  conditions  of  life  have  their 
origin  from  Him  (x.  4,  5) ;  He  det ermines  their  fate, 
i.e.  recompenses  them  according  to  their  deeds,  and 
in  the  cycle  of  life  makes  the  creatures  '  revolve 
like  figures  in  a  puppet-show' (xviii.  61).  All  Hia 
acts  are  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  universe,  for 
He  Himself  has  no  wish  to  fulfil,  no  end  to  attain 
(iii.  22,  24).  '  Whenever  justice  declines  and  in- 
justice increases,'  God,  \\ho  is  yet  eternal  and 
imperishable,  re-creates  Himself,  i.e.  assumes  new 
phenomenal  forms  '  for  the  protection  of  the  good 
and  the  destruction  of  the  evil,  in  order  to  establish 
the  right '  (iv.  6-8).  Because  the  action  of  God 
is  due  to  the  matter  of  which  He  is  the  ruler,  and 
is  never  due  to  a  selfish  motive,  He  is  not  fettered 
by  His  action  (iv.  13,  14,  ix.  9),  and  can  never, 
therefore,  be  entangled  in  worldly  existence.  The 
ima;,'iiiary  picture  of  God  in  Book  xii.  is  a  dramatic 
enibellisliinent,  which  is  intended  to  touch  tlie 
fancy,  but  is  of  slight  importance  for  the  real  teach- 
ing^of  the  Gita. 

The  relation  of  God  to  the  world  of  mankind  \a 
determined  not  solely  by  the  stern  law  of  retiibu- 
tion,  but  by  love  to  those  who  know  Him  and  are 
wii(de-heartedly  devoted  to  Him  (vii.  17,  xii.  14-20, 
xviii.  61,  65,  69),  and  He  delivers  from  all  sin  those 
who  take  refuge  in  Him  alone  (xviii.  66).  In  this 
passage  alreadj',  therefore  (and  also  in  xWii.  56,  58, 
62,  73),  is  set  forth  that  confidence  in  the  Bivine 
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grace  {prasada)  which  we  meet  with  in  some  Upa- 
ni^ads  of  the  middle  period  (see  art.  Upani?ads), 
and  which  in  consequence  holds  so  important  a 
place  in  the  Indian  sects. 

Although  it  is  God  who  guides  the  processes  of 
the  world,  yet,  as  we  saw  auove,  all  ;u  U  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  matter  (iii.  27,  v.  14,  xiii.  20,  29).  Out 
of  primitive  matter  the  universe  is  evolved,  and 
it  returns  back  again  into  it  (viii.  IS,  19).  This 
conception  of  evolution  and  re-absorption,  like  the 
theory  of  the  world -periods,  is  therefore  derived 
from  the  Sankhya  system  ;  and  in  general  all  the 
views  of  the  Bhagavad-GIt4  with  regard  to  matter 
agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Sriiikhya,  The 
three  gunas  play  here  the  same  part  as  in  that 
system  (see  art.  Gunas)  ;  by  their  influences  the 
Boul  is  enchained  (xiv.  5ff.),  and  the  consequences 
of  their  activity  make  themselves  felt  throughout 
the  entire  life,  as  is  described  in  detail  in  Books 
xvii.  and  xviiL  Even  the  physiological  conceptions 
with  regard  to  the  inner  organs  and  the  senses  are 
those  of  the  Sankhya  system  (iii.  40,  42,  xiii.  5). 
None  of  these  correspondences,  however,  is  of 
such  importance  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Gita  as 
the  fundan:ental  conception  of  the  nature  of 
matter,  derived  from  tlie  Saiikhya,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  philosophical  discussion  in  Bk.  ii. 
Matter,  it  is  true,  is  in  no  sense  created  by  God, 
but  exists  from  eternity  ;  it  is,  however,  subject  to 
incessant  mutation  and  change.  All  its  products 
and  effects  are  transitory  ;  its  influences,  especially 
those  of  pleasure  and  pain,  come  and  go,  and  they 
do  not  therefore  deserve  that  man  should  regulate 
his  conduct  by  them  (ii.  14). 

Over-against  this  mutability  of  all  the  products 
of  matter  is  set  the  immutability  of  the  soul.  The 
latter,  indeed  (the  soul,  the  self),  resembles  matter, 
in  so  far  as  both  are  eternal  and  indestructible ; 
for  that  which  is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be : 
'existence  cannot  be  predicated  of  that  which  is 
not,  nor  non-existence  of  that  which  is'  (ii.  16). 
The  main  contrast,  however,  between  soul  and 
matter  consists  in  this,  that  the  former  is  never 
Bubject  to  change.  In  reality  the  soul  dwells 
■within  the  body  absolutely  inactive,  '  neither  act- 
ing nor  inspiring  action '  (v.  13-15),  and  remains 
unaffected  by  all  the  influences  and  acts  of  matter. 
This  thought  is  elaborated  in  choice  language  in 
the  2nd  Bk.  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita.  He  who  knows 
that  the  sonl  is  the  true  I,  which  abandons  the 
worn-out  bodies  and  enters  into  new  ones,  as  a 
man  puts  off  old  clothes  and  puts  on  new  (ii.  22), 
that  the  soul  can  neither  be  hurt  nor  destroyed, 
laments  not  over  human  suH'ering  and  death,  i.e. 
over  events  which  afl'ect  merely  the  jierishable  body. 

All  tills  is  pure  Sankhya  doctrine.  Neverthe- 
less the  conception  of  the  spiritual  principle  in 
the  Gita  is  essentially  diflcrcnt  from  that  of  the 
Sankhya  system  ;  it  is  decidedly  more  religious 
than  philosophical.  According  to  the  Gita  as  repre- 
Benting  the  belief  of  the  Bbagavatas,  the  individual 
■oul  does  not  lead  a  separate  existence  from  all  eter- 
nity, but  it  has  become  severed  as  a  part  from  Ilia 
Divine  soul  (xv.  7,  cf.  also  xvi.  18,  xvii.  6).  Indi- 
vidual souls  are  therefore  of  Divine  origin.  They 
have  entered  into  a  union  with  matter,  which  is 
incapable  of  ettecting  any  change  in  the  souls 
themselves,  but  by  which  life  and  consciousness 
have  been  brought  into  the  universe.  It  is  the 
duty  of  man  to  behave  in  such  a  way  that  his 
soul  may  be  able  to  return  again  to  its  origin,  to 
God. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gita.  Here  two  ways  of  salvation 
are  contrasteil  with  one  another,  one  of  which 
consists  in  withdrawal  fnini  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  seeking  after  knowledge,  the  other  in  acts  con- 
formable to  duty  and  free  from  desire.     Although 


the  second  way  is  repeatedly  described  as  superior 
(iii.  8,  V.  2,  xviii.  7),  and,  to  judge  from  the  whole 
tenor,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  ethical  ideal 
of  the  poem,  the  author  has  nevertheless  not 
ventured  to  reject  the  way  of  salvation  by  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  and  abstract  knowledge. 
The  conception  that  deliverance  from  the  cycle  of 
existence  was  to  be  won  by  meditation  in  complete 
isolation  from  the  world,  had  been  for  centuries  to 
deeply  rooted  in  all  thoughtful  circles  among  the 
Indian  peoples  that  it  could  no  longer  be  seriously 
assailed.  No  course  remained  open  but  to  concede 
a  place  to  the  two  ways  side  by  side  with  each 
other,  and  to  teach  that  both  right  action  and 
the  knowledge  which  implies  nonaction  or  abstin- 
ence from  works  lead  to  salvation.  From  the  fact 
that  in  the  Gita  now  one  and  now  the  other  stand- 
point is  adopted,  and  at  times  the  ideal  of  quiet- 
ism is  placed  unreservedly  above  that  of  activity 
(vi.  3),  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies  and  ambiguities 
liave  arisen,  which  a  decided  rejection  of  the 
guietistic  standpoint  would  have  avoided.  The 
Bhagavad-Gita  reconciles  the  two  views  by  ex- 
plaining that  action  in  fullilnient  of  duty,  which 
13  performed  without  regard  to  success  and  withont 
any  personal  interest,  ceases  to  produce  fruit,  and 
accordingly  for  the  actor  does  not  result  in  any 
continuance  of  worldly  existence.  Action  of  this 
nature,  therefore,  as  far  as  consequences  are  con- 
cerned, is  equivalent  to  the  abstinence  from  action 
of  the  waj'  of  knowledge. 

The  knowledge  w  hich  is  to  be  attained  by  the 
quietistic  way  of  salvation  is  described  in  several 
passages  of  the  Gita,  precisely  on  the  lines  of  the 
Saiikhya  system  (xiii.  23,  xiv.  19),  as  a  discrimina- 
tion of  soul  and  matter  ;  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  discrimination  release  from  the  necessity  of 
rebirth  is  assured  to  him  who  knows,  without 
regard  to  conduct  (xiii.  23).  This  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  isolated  recognition  of  the  pure  San- 
khya ideal.  In  general  the  view  of  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita  is  that  saving  knowledge  is  not  limited  to  the 
discrimination  of  soul  and  matter,  but  this  dis- 
crimination is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  condition 
preliminary  to  the  knowledge  of  God;  it  is  this 
that  first  really  opens  the  way  to  the  highest 
salvation. 

The  second  way  of  salvation,  the  unselfish  dis- 
charge of  duty,  is  incessantly  enjoined  in  the 
Bhagavad-Gita  in  the  most  varied  manner.  But 
the  mere  discharge  of  duty  would  not  lead  to  the 
goal  so  long  as  there  is  stiU  associated  with  it  any 
expectation  of  fruit.  What  is  commanded  must 
be  done  without  passion,  with  quietness  and 
equanimity,  with  an  even  regard  for  every  one, 
esteeming  indiflerently  the  pleasing  or  displeasing, 
pleasure  or  pain,  good  or  evil  fortune,  with  no 
trace  of  desire  or  personal  interest.  If  a  man  acts 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  without  vexing  himself  with 
regard  to  transitory  material  results  (ii.  14),  solely 
according  to  the  precepts  of  duty  and  the  Divine 
example  (iii.  22),  leaving  to  God  the  (jutconie  of 
all  his  works,  his  works  are  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  retribution  (iv.  22,  23,  ix.  27,  28,  xviii.  12, 
17).  The  requirements  here  laid  down  necessitate 
the  rejection  of  the  Vedic  conception  of  the  merit 
of  works,  and  this  is  expressed  in  the  original  (iita 
without  any  liiiiit;ition.  All  the  cereiiionies  of  the 
Brriliiiianical  ritual  minister,  indeed,  throughout  to 
individual  desires,  and  therefore  sliiiid  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  ethical  ideal  of  the  (Jitn.  'Almn- 
diiii  all  sacred  rites,'  it  is  said  in  xviii  (i(i  ;  and 
similarly,  in  ii.  42-4,"),  unconcc.iled  conleiiipt  i.s  ex- 
Iires.sed  for  the  promises  of  the  X'eda,  which  take 
account  only  of  the  material  world  and  oiler  only 
transitory  reward  {<•!.  al.--o  ix.  2U,  21).  IndiU'crence 
towards  the  [iri'sci  iptions  of  the  Vedic  ritual  is 
therefore   also   a   preliminary  condition    for    th« 
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attainment  of  salvation  (ii.  62,  53).  In  this  require- 
ment, ayain,  [jure  Sahkhya  doctrine  is  assumed,  as 
will  be  plain  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  systems  of  philosophy. 

Whether,  however,  it  is  the  one  or  the  other  way 
of  salvation  that  is  followed,  a  hindrance  that  lies 
in  the  natural  disposition  must  be  overcome.  When 
it  is  said  in  iii.  3  that  '  the  creatures  follow  their 
nature,'  and  when  in  xvi.  1  ff.  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  men  who  are  born  to  a  godlike  exist«nce 
and  those  who  are  bom  to  the  existence  of  demons, 
this  predetermination  is  to  be  conceived  as  an 
effect  of  previous  merit  or  guilt.  Nothing  is  said 
in  the  GSta  of  a  real  predestination  ;  rather  it  is 
apparent  that,  throughout,  moral  freedom  is  taken 
for  granted.  It  is  lett  to  man's  option  whether  he 
will  contend  with  the  hindrances  that  lie  in  the 
path  to  deliverance  or  not,  whether  he  will  seek  to 
reach  a  lower  or  the  highest  goal.  On  the  way 
to  the  latter,  natural  ignorance  hinders  the  practice 
of  knowledge  (v.  15),  as  natural  desire  hampers  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  is  man's  real  enemy  to 
the  observance  of  duty  (iii.  37,  43).  But  unbelief 
also  and  scepticism  are  fatal  (iv.  40).  Moderate 
ascetic  {yoga)  practices  are  reeommended  as  aids 
to  the  successful  combating  of  these  hindrances  (v. 
27,  28,  vi.  lOff.,  viii  10,  12  fl'.).  Even  if  a  man 
i«  not  successful  in  mental  abstraction,  these  yona 
observances  are  not  useless,  for  such  a  man  will  De 
re- bom  under  favourable  conditions,  and  will  ultim- 
ately reach  the  supreme  goal  (ii.  40,  vi.  41  S.). 

We  now  come,  finally,  to  the  most  important 
demand  which  theGita  makes  upon  those  men  who 
stand  in  need  of  deliverance.  As  is  well  known,  the 
poem  is  the  anthem  in  praise  of  bhakti,  or  believing 
and  trustful  love  to  Uod.  With  unerring  cert.ainty 
love  to  God  leads  to  the  goal  alike  by  the  way  of 
knowledge  and  by  that  of  unselfish  performance 
of  duty.  The  entire  jjoeni  is  full  of  this  tliou<^ht, 
and  it  was  composed  with  a  view  to  its  exposition. 
From  love  to  God  knowledge  of  God  arises  (xviii. 
85),  and  in  consequence  the  believer  refers  all  his 
deeds  to  God  and  leaves  their  results  to  Him.  To 
every  one,  without  distinction  of  birth  or  regard 
to  hia  former  conduct,  bhakti  assures  deliveiance, 
even  to  evil  -  doers,  women,  VaiAyas,  and  Sudras 
(ix.  30-32).  No  transient  impulse,  however,  of  love 
is  in  question  ;  the  whole  being  of  man  must  be 
filled  with  unchanging  love  to  God.  When  this  is 
the  case,  a  man's  thoughts,  even  in  the  hour  of 
death,  will  be  directed  towards  God.  Especial  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  point  in  the  Gita  (viii. 
6,  9,  10,  13),  because  a  man  enters  into  that  form  of 
•xistence  of  which  he  thinks  in  the  hour  of  death 
(viii.  6). 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conceive  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soul  that  has  been  liberated  from 
earthly  existence  and  has  attained  unto  God? 
Unconsciousness,  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sahkliya-Vo;;a?  Does  the  soul,  having  been 
part  of  the  Divine  Soul  before  its  separation  from 
it,  lose  its  individuality  on  its  return  to  its 
origin  ?  No.  Deliverance  is  conceived  as  the 
state  of  bli^sful  peace  of  the  soul,  whose  individ- 
ual life  continues  in  the  presence  of  God.  How, 
indeed,  on  the  assumptions  of  the  Sahkhya-Yoga, 
the  soul  can  lead  a  conscious  existence  without 
entering  into  relation  with  matter  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita  does  not  explain.  Evidently  a  view  is  set 
forth  here  which  dates  from  the  most  ancient 
period  of  the  Bh&gavata  religion,  and  which  from 
antiquity  has  formed  a  pillar  of  this  faith  ;  in 
spite,  therefore,  of  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
elements  from  the  Sahkhya-Yoga,  this  doctrine 
maintained  its  ground  against  the  contrasted 
teaching  of  the  two  philosophical  systems.  A 
confident  faith  helped  to  remove  the  methodical 
difficulties  which  must  have  been  the  result. 


On  the  whole,  however,  the  religioas  and  philo- 
sophical doctrines  of  the  or»<?tnai  Bhagavad-Gitft, 
as  the  above  account  shows,  were  clear  and  defined. 
Their  clearness  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  pan- 
theistic redaction.  The  form  of  the  poem,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  full  of  internal  contradic- 
tions, seeing  that  in  it  at  one  time  the  personal 
God  (Kr^na),  at  another  the  impersonal  world- 
soul  (Brahman),  is  presented  as  the  supreme  first 
principle — sometimes  the  two  are  also  identified ; 
and  again,  at  one  time  conscious  continued  exist- 
ence in  the  presence  of  God  is  put  forward  as  the 
highest  goal  of  human  endearoor,  and  at  another 
absorption  into  the  world-soul. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  period  of  the  com- 
position of  the  work.  We  shall  not,  however,  go 
materially  wrong  if  we  assign  the  composition  of 
tlie  original  Gita  to  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  its  redaction 
to  the  2nrl  century  of  our  own  era. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  the 
question  of  Buddhist  or  Christian  influence  in  the 
Bhagavad-Gita.  Buddhist  influence  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  the  recommendation  of  the  golden  mean 
in  Bk.  vi.  16,  17  ;  and  this  idea  may  be  supported  by 
a  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  the  word  nirodria 
in  the  preceding  verse.  Since,  however,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  is  not  at  all  limited  to  the  lin- 
guistic usage  of  Buddhism  (brahmanirvana  occurs 
tour  times  m  the  recension  of  the  Gita),  and  since 
the  conception  of  a  wise  moderation  is  explained  on 
general  human  considerations,  Buddhist  influence 
must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful,  or  may  at  best 
be  due  to  very  distant  and  indirect  sources. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  Gita  is  more  important.  Such  an  influence  haa 
often  been  asserted,  and  as  often  disputed.  In  the 
case  of  the  original  Bhagavad-Gita,  tlie  date,  which 
on  reliable  grounds  may  be  assigned  to  it,  is  decisive 
for  a  negative  answer.  The  historical  possibility 
of  the  author  of  the  redaction  being  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  must  unquestion- 
ably be  admitted ;  but  there  are  no  grounds  for 
regarding  this  view  as  even  probable,  much  lesa 
certain.  No  thonght  is  found  in  the  GitA  which  may 
not  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  the  rich  store- 
house of  ideas  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  peoples, 
or  from  their  characteristic  mental  disposition. 

LiTERATDRB. — The  literature  of  the  Bhagavad-OiU  is  of  an 
extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  survey.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  manuscripts,  editions,  and  translations  of  the  Bhag., 
together  with  the  natire  commentaries  and  the  expositions  of 
European  scholars,  is  given  by  Adolf  Holt^mann,  Das  Mahd- 
bhdrata  und  seine  Teile,  vol.  ii.,  1S93,  pp.  121-153.  No  year  hac 
passed  since  the  appearance  of  this  volume  in  which  there  bar* 
not  been  issued  further  Indian  contributions  to  this  literature. 
Of  older  works  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  esaay  of 
W.  von  Humboldt,  Cjeber  dU  unlet  dem  !^'am4n  Bhagavad- 
Gita  bekannte  Episode  dft  MahabharaUtt  Berlin,  1826  ;  of  later 
works,  the  translations  of  K.  T.  Telang,  SBE,  rol.  viiL,  2nd 
ed.,  Oxford,  ISPS  ;  J.  Davies,  Srd  ed.,  London,  1S93  ;  R.  Garbe, 
Leipzig,  li)il6 ;  L.  Barnett,  London,  1905  ;  C.  Johnston,  N.Y. 
190b.  Cf.  also  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  Itidiau  Wisdom'^, 
1875.  p.l36fr.;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  ReligiomoJ India,  London.  1896, 
p.  3S9  ff.  ;  R.  W.  Frazer,  Literary  History  oj  India,  London, 
1898,  pp.  207,  236 ff.;  M.  Winterniti,  GetchichU  der  inditchen 
LUttratur,  L  Leipzig,  1908,  pp.  365-376.  R.  GaRBK. 

BH  AGAVATAS.— See  Bhakti-Maroa,  p.  640''. 

BHAIRAVA.  —  Bhairava  Ls  a  name  of  Siva, 
meaning  '  fearful.'  Originally  it  was  only  an 
epithet  of  the  third  member  of  the  Hindu  trinity 
in  his  '  fear '  form.  As  such  the  word  is  found  quite 
early,  but  the  wor.^hip  of  Siva  under  the  special 
(separate)  form  of  Bhairava  is  of  recent  dato. 
ipight,  siimetimes  twelve,  forms  of  this  Bhairava- 
Siva  are  then  recognized,  those  commonly  used 
being  'liliairava  tlie  Black'  and  'Bhairava  the 
Dog.'  Svaiva,  'he  that  has  a  dog  for  his  horse,' 
is  also  a  frequent  designation  of  Bhairava.  He 
has  a  female  consort  called  Bhairavi.  All  of 
this  side  of  Bhairava,  however,  ib  purely  claiiioal, 
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derived  from  Siva's  epithet.  Bnt  Bhairava  has 
another  side,  which  is  indeed  the  popular  modern 
side  of  his  cliaracter,  having  notliing  to  do  with 
the  Brfthnianic  god.  This  is  derived  from  the 
village-god,  Bhairon,  a  peasant  personification 
of  the  field-genius,  and  often  confused  with  the 
Bhaniiya  form  of  the  earthgod.  This  Bhairon  has 
passed  through  the  usual  stages.  First  a  peasant 
godling,  then  made  by  the  Brahman  priests  an 
attendant  of  their  god,  then  representing  that 
higher  god,  and  ^nally,  as  at  present.,  the  only 
form  of  the  god  (biva)  recognized  by  the  peasants 
of  several  communities,  chiefly  in  northern  India. 
The  chance  resemblance  of  name  facilitated  the 
identification  of  the  peasant  Bhairon  with  the 
priestly  Bhairava,  and  the  attributes  of  the  great 
rod  were  transferred  by  the  worshippers  of  the 
ittle  god  to  their  own  godling.  A  further  identi- 
fication has  already  begun  with  the  Br&hmanio 
hero  Bhim,  and  he  is  therefore  known  as  the  '  club- 
god,'  having  taken  over  from  Bhim  the  weapon 
associated  with  that  hero.  At  present  it  is  impos- 
mble  to  distinguish  fully  the  characteristics  of  the 
Siva  form  of  Bhairava  from  those  of  the  Bhairon 
form.  Other  forms  of  the  same  name  are  Bhairoba 
and  (in  middle  India)  Vitoba.  The  worship  of 
Bhairava  is  found  in  Benares  and  Bombay,  and 
throngbont  the  agricultural  districts  of  northern 
and  middle  India,  as  far  north  as  the  Paniab. 
In  the  north  he  is  revered  chiefly  as  a  black  dog. 
In  middle  India  his  favourite  image  is  that  of 
a  make-girded  drummer,  or  simply  of  a  red 
atone.  As  a  village-deity  he  Is  worshipped  with 
milk  offerings,  in  towns,  especially  in  the  north, 
with  spirituous  liquors ;  and  his  exclusive  adherents 
mi*  ignorant  peasant*  in  the  country  and  dissolute 
Yogis  of  the  towns.  But  as  an  attendant  on  Siva 
ha  nas  a  recognized  though  subordinate  place  in 
the  respectable  temples  of  the  great  god. 

LmiiilURl.— E.  T.  Dalton,  Det(>r\ptiv4  ElhTwtogv  of  Bengal, 
Oaloutto,  187* ;  W.  Crooke,  Popular  lUligitm  and  Folk-Ion 
^ HertKtm  India,  oew  ad.,  Lond.  1S96. 

E.  Washbukn  Hopkins. 

BHAKTI-MARGA.— I.  Introduction.— i(A«W»- 
MOrga  (the  6AaA<i-path)  is  a  general  name  given  to 
those  seot«  of  modern  Hinduism  which  lay  stress 
on  the  importance  of  bhakti,  or  devotional  faith,  as 
a  means  of  salvation,  as  opposed  to  the '  works-path ' 
{karma-marga)  and  the  'knowledge-path'  (jiiaiux- 
mdrga).  The  doctrine  of  bhakti  is  the  foundation 
of  modem  Vishnuite  Hinduism,  and  is  professed  by 
at  least  160  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  India. 
The  only  other  book-religion  of  modern  India,  whose 
believers  are  numerically  important,  is  Saivism. 
The  latter  is  confined  mainly  to  special  localities ; 
and  even  here,  not  only  are  there  also  many 
Vai^navas,  but  several  Saiva  sects  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  bhakti  as  directed  to  Siva.  The  strong- 
hold of  Saivism  may  be  taken  to  be  that  part  of 
India  which  lies  east  of  the  longitude  of  Benares. 
AH  India  west  of  that  line  may  be  taken,  so  far  as 
Hindus  are  concerned,  as  on  the  whole  Vishnuite. 

The  word  bhakti,  with  the  allied  words  B/mr/avat 
and  Bk&gavata,  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  root 
hKij,  meaning,  in  this  case,  '  to  adore.'  liliakti, 
theiifure,  has  the  primary  meaning  of  'adoration,' 
while  Bhagavat  means  '  the  Adoralde  One,'  and 
Bk&gavata  'a  worshipper  of  the  Adorable  One.' 
As  a  religious  term  bhakti  is  delincd*  as  'an 
affection  fixed  upon  the  Lord ' ;  but  the  word 
•affection'  (anurakti)  itself  is  further  delincd  as 
that  particular  affection  (rakti)  which  arises  after 
(onu)  a  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  the  Ador- 
able One. 

Th«  b«««  official  tooount  ot  bhakli  is  contained  in  the 
Apharitmt  o(  Siwijilya,  »  work  o<  unknown  date,  but  modern, 
whioh,  with  >  commentary,  w«»  tran«lnt*d  by  Cowell  in  1878. 
uUt  d«llnin(  hhakli,  M  above  explained,  Uie  writer  (urtber 
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states  that  It  Ifl  not  knowledp*,  though  it  may  be  the  r«flult  of 
knowledge.  Even  those  who  hate  the  Adorable  may  liave 
knowledge  of  Him.  It  is  nul  worship,  et<3.  TtiuHe  ore  merely 
outward  acts,  and  bhakti  need  not  necessarily  be  present  xn 
them.  It  is  simply  and  solely  an  affection  directed  to  a  perw>D, 
and  not  a  belief  m  a  system.  There  is  a  promise  of  lmraort*lity 
to  him  who  'abides  '  in  Him.  'Abiding'  means  '  having  bhakti.' 
Bhakti  is  not  a  uish.  A  v,iah  ifl  selliiib.  Affection  is  uuseltiah. 
It  is  not  a  '  work,'  and  does  not  depend  upon  an  effort  of  the 
will.  The  fruit  of  '  works '  Is  transient,  that  of  bhakti  is  eternal 
life.  Works,  if  they  are  pure,  are  a  means  to  bhakti.  To  be 
pure,  Uiey  must  be  surrendered  to  Him,  ».«.,  the  doer  must  say, 
'  Wlialever  1  do,  with  or  wilhout  my  will,  being  all  surrendered 
to  Tli'-e,  I  do  it  OS  impelled  by  Thee.*  Good  actions,  done  for 
the  ^oDd  results  which  they  produce  In  a  future  life,  do  not 
produce  bhaJUi,  but  are  bondage. 

Bltakti,  if  looked  upon  as  'faith,'  is  not  'belief  That  nm^ 
be  merely  subsidiary  to  ceremonial  works..  Not  so  bhaktx. 
Belief  is  at  best  merely  a  subsidiary  preliminary  to  bhakti.  We 
have  seen  that  knowledge  may  produce  bhakti.  The  converse 
is  not  true.  Bhakti  is  the  terminus.  We  c&nnot  know  by 
bhakli,  we  can  only  rtcognizt  by  it — a  term  which  implies 
previous  knowledge. 

It  is  by  its  signs  or  'traits'  that  we  know  that  bhakti  is 
thoroughly  confirmed.  Such  fruits  are  respect  and  honour 
paid  to  the  Adorable,  sorrow  for  sin,  doubt  of  every  other 
object  but  the  Adorable,  celebration  of  His  praise,  continuing 
to  live  for  His  sake,  considering  everything  as  His,  regarding 
Him  as  being  in  all  things,  resignation  to  His  will,  absence  of 
anger,  envy,  greed,  and  impure  thoughts. 

"The  highest  bhakti  may  be  directed  not  only  to  the  Adorable 
in  His  highest  form,  but  oiao  to  any  of  His  incarnations,  suoh 
aa  Kfsna,  Itama-chandra,  and  eo  on.  The  object  of  the  Ador- 
able in  becoming  incarnate  was  pure  oompassion  in  its  highest 
sense.  No  earthly  compassion  is  purely  disinterested.  Uis 
alone  is  disinterested.  He  became  incarnate,  and  descended 
from  SiM  high  estate,  aolely  to  abolish  disinterestedly  others' 
woea. 

So  far  S^pcjilya.  As  a  religious  technical  term,  bhakti  is  a 
most  dilficult  word  to  translate.  Probably  '  faith,'  In  the  sense 
of  'devotional  faith,'  and  not  of  mere  'belief,'  Is  its  best 
representative  In  English,  but  unless  '  faith '  is  taken  In  this 
special  sense,  the  word  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  'Devotion' 
gives  an  idea  aa  incomplete  as  '  faith ' ;  for,  though  devotion  ia  a 
necessary  element  of  bhakti,  it  does  not  imply  the  aft*^  sens* 
which  is  insisted  upon  by  the  teachers  of  the  cult.  It  Is 
devotion  arising  after  tii9  acquirement  of  belief.  In  the  present 
article,  the  word  '  faith,'  understood  as  above,  will  be  employed 
as  the  equivalent. 

(a)  Signification  and  Indian  origin  of  the  word 
'  bhakti'.'— The  use  of  the  word  bhakti  as  a  religious 
technical  term  is  comparatively  late  in  Indian 
literature.  This  was  to  be  expected,  for  faith 
requires  a  personal  deity  as  its  object,  and  for 
many  centuries  after  Vedic  times  all  Indian 
religious  literature  was  confined  to  one  form  of 
thought  which  was  incompatible  with  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  God.  This  was  the  pantheistic 
Brahmaisra  *  of  the  earliest  Upanisads  and  of 
works  based  upon  them  (see  VedAnta).  In  the 
sense  of  '  love  directed  to  God '  the  word  appears 
first  in  Buddhist  works  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  ;  and 
it  was  also  about  the  same  time  quoted  in  one  of 
his  rules  (IV.  iii.  96),  with  the  same  meaning,  by  the 
Sanskrit  grammarian  Pftnini.  It  is  fully  estab- 
lished as  a  religious  technical  term  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita  (q.v.),  which  belong  to 
the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding  our  era, 
and  was  subsequently  freely  used  in  all  Sanskrit 
literature,  both  sacred  and  profane. 

Devotional  faith  implies  not  only  a  personal  God, 
but  one  God.  It  is  essentially  a  monotheistic 
attitude  of  the  religious  sense.  If,  therefore,  we 
assume  that  the  word  bhakti,  as  a  religious 
technical  term,  cannot  be  traced  to  a  period  earlier 
than  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  it  is  important  to  inquire 
how  far  back  we  '.-an  trace  the  feeling  which  it 
reiiresents.  This  feeling  was  very  old  in  India. 
\\  e  occasionally  come  across  what  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  bhakti  even  in  Vedic  hymns, 
especially  those  dedicated  to  Varuna.  But  this 
incipient  monotheism  fell  stillborn  from  the 
singers'  lips.  The  untaught  multitude  adhered 
for  many  centuries  to  the  genial,  hearty,  polytheistic 
niitureworship  of  their  Vedic  ancestors,  while  the 
liralimans — in  that  part  of  India  the  sole  reposi- 
•  This  is  the  cuivenient  name  given  by  Hopkins  to  the  un- 
systematized Orahnianioal  teaching  of  the  earliest  Unani^iads 
before  it  hud  developed  Into  the  lystenutized  VediinUk  of 
Sankaro. 
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tories  of  the  learning  of  their  time — carried  their 
speculations  into  the  region  of  pantheism.  The 
origin  of  the  monotheism  from  which  bhakti  sprang 
must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  among  the  Brah- 
mans  of  Northern  India. 

The  migration  of  the  Aryans  into  India  was  a 
long  process,  extending  over  many  generations. 
The  earlier  comers  were  separated  from  tlie  later 
ones  by  differences  of  custom,  religion,  and 
language.  There  were  internecine  quarrels  among 
them,  which  ultimately  resolved  themselves  into 
one  group  of  tribes  establishing  itself  as  the  most 
powerful.  This  group,  represented  in  history  by 
the  Kuni  tribe,  had  settled  in  the  tract  known  as 
the  Madhyadeia  or  'Midland,'  and  corresponding 
to  the  country  near  the  modern  Delhi  and  to  its 
immediate  north.  It  was  the  Aryan  language 
spoken  in  the  Midland  that  in  later  times  developed 
into  Sanskrit.  It  was  in  the  Midland  that  the 
Vedic  hymns  were  collected  and  compiled,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  Brahmans  consolidated  their  priestly 
power  and  gained  the  social  supremacy  which  sub- 
sequently extended  over  the  whole  of  India,  and 
which  they  have  never  lost.  All  the  old  religious 
literature  which  has  come  do^^Ti  to  us  had,  if  not 
its  origin,  at  least  its  publishing  centre,  in  the 
Midland. 

(6)  Indian  monotheism  and  its  probable  origin. — 
The  word  '  Midland '  suggests  an  '  Outland,'  also 
inhabited  by  Aryans,  encircling  the  Midland  on 
the  East,  South,  and  West.  In  those  days,  besides 
the  Brahmans,  the  Aryans  had  another  leading 
class — that  of  the  Ksatriyas,  or  warriors.  In  the 
earlier  times  these  shared  with  the  Brahmans  the 
right  of  sacrifice,  which  in  the  Midland  was  after- 
wards monopolized  by  the  latter.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  the  Aryans  of  the  Outland 
were  not,  in  later  Vedic  times,  so  thoroughly 
subjected  to  the  religious  influence  of  the  Brahmans 
as  their  kindred  of  the  Midland.  In  the  Outland 
the  thinkers  belonged  rather  to  the  Ksatriya  class, 
to  whose  learning  and  critical  acumen  witness  is 
borne  even  in  contemporary  Br&hmanical  writings. 
It  was  in  the  Outland  that  the  old  atheistic  system 
of  philosophy — the  Saiikhya  —  took  its  birth, 
patronized  and  perhaps  founded  by  Ksatriyas. 
Here,  later  on,  6akya  Siihha  and  Mahavira,  both 
K?atriyas,  founded  respectively  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Jain  religions ;  and  here,  during  the  thousand 
years  that  precede  our  era,  while  the  Brahmans  of 
the  Midland  were  developing  their  pantheistic 
'  Brahmaism,'  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Ksatriyas 
thought  out  their  monotheism. 

Sakya  Suiiha  and  Mahavira  were  by  no  means 
the  only  Ksatriyas  of  the  Outland  who  were  cele- 
brated for  their  learning.  Janaka,  the  famous 
king  of  Mithila,  was  not  merely  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  origins  of  the  Bhagavata  religion, 
but  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  philosophical 
discussions  with  Brcahmans  of  many  varying  views. 
According  to  the  Bhagavata  Purana  (III.  xxi.  26), 
even  Kapila,  the  founder  of  the  Sarikhya  system, 
was  descended  from  a  Bdjarsi,  and  was  therefore 
a  Ksatriya.  The  Brhaddranyaka  Upanisad  (u. 
L  Iff.)  and  the  Kausltakl  Brahmana  Upanisad 
(It.  1  ff. )  both  tell  us  how  Gargya,  a  Brahman  of 
the  Outland,  was  actually  taught  by  the  Ksatriya 
Ajatasatru  of  KaSi.  To  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Midland  lay  the  country  of  the  Pafichalas.  Here 
lived  the  Ksatriya  Jaivali,  who,  according  to  the 
Chhandogya  Upanisad  (I.  viii.  1  and  v.  iii.lf.) 
put  the  Brahmans  to  silence  and  taught  the 
Brahman  Gautama.  He  even  (v.  iii.  7)  claimed 
that  his  system  of  religious  thought  belonged  to 
the  Ksatriya  class  alone.  Again,  in  the  same 
work  (y.  xi.)  we  find  ourselves  in  another  part 
of  the  Outland,  the  Kaikeya  country  of  the 
western  Panjab.     Five  great  theologians  come  to 


a  Brahman  with  hard  questions,  which  he  cannot 
answer.  So  he  sends  tliem  on  to  a  Ksatriya, 
Asvapati,  the  king  of  the  land,  who  solves  their 
difiiculties.  These  Upanisads  were  all  Brahmani- 
cal,  and  their  authors  had  no  temptation  to  extol 
the  learning  of  the  Ksatriyas.  On  the  contrary, 
when  they  got  a  chance,  they  ridiculed  it.  Thus 
the  teaching  of  an  opponent  is  made  short  work  of 
by  the  author  of  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  (VIII. 
i.  4,  10),  who  contemptuously  compares  it  to  '  the 
words  of  a  Ksatriya.' 

We  have  no  literary  evidence  as  to  the  train  of 
reasonin"  by  which  tliis  doctrine  of  monotheism 
was  reaclied,  but  to  the  present  writer  it  appears 
more  than  probable  that  it  was  a  development  of 
the  sun-worship  which  was  the  common  heritage 
of  both  branches  of  the  Aryan  people — the  Iranian 
and  the  Indian. 

All  the  legends  dealing  with  the  origins  of  Che  BhSg&vata 
religion  are  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  eun. 
According  to  the  Mahdbhdrata  (xii.  1*2983),  the  Adorable 
Iluiiself  taught  the  reli^qon  to  the  seer  Karada,  who  taught  it  to, 
amongst  others,  the  sun,  who  communicated  it  to  mankind. 
The  greatest  and  most  worshipped  of  all  the  incarnations  of  the 
Adorable — that  of  Rama-chandra — was  by  human  origin  a 
descendant  of  the  sun,  while  Kf^Qa,  the  other  great  incarnation, 
was  descended  from  the  moon,  and  with  him  the  branch  of  the 
lunar  race  to  which  lie  belonged  ceased  to  exist.  Several  of  the 
legends  connected  with  Bhagavata  sainta  are  also  connected 
with  the  BUD.  Sugriva,  Rama's  ally,  had  the  sun  for  his  father. 
Many  legends  are  told  about  Draupadi,  the  wife  of  the  five 
Papdavas,  but  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bhagavatas,  the 
Bha'kta-mdla,  only  one  is  thought  worthy  of  mention,  and  that 
is  connected  with  a  miracle  performed  by  Kfspa  with  the  aid  of  a 
marvellous  cooking-pot  given  to  Draupadi  by  the  sun.  Satrajit, 
Kfspa's  father-in-law,  was  a  sun-worshipper,  and  received  from 
the  sun  a  jewel  that  became  the  subject  of  many  stories. 
One  of  the  very  earliest  heretics  recorded  in  Brahmanical 
literature  was  Yajnavalkya.  According  to  the  Vi^tyu  Furdx^a 
(III.  V.  ff.),  he  refused  to  obey  his  preceptor's  command  to  join 
in  worship  with  people  whom  he  styled  'miserable  and  In- 
efficient Brahmans.'  He  explained  that  he  acted  'in 'or  'for' 
bhakti  (the  SISS  differ),  and  rejected  so  much  of  the  Yajur 
Veda  as  he  had  learnt  from  his  teacher.  He  then  departed  and 
worshijiped  the  sun,  who  imparted  to  him  a  new  and  schifl- 
matical  Yajur  Veda  of  its  own.  With  this  he  betook  himself  to 
the  Janaka  referred  to  above,  a  famous  king  of  the  Outland, 
and  the  legendary  father-in-law  of  Rama-chandra.  The  Brhad- 
drai^yaka  Upanisad  (ill.  i.)  tells  how  he  discussed  reUgious 
matters  with  Janaka  and  converted  him,  and  how  he  disputed 
wit  h  and  silenced  orthodox  Brahmans.  According  to  Bhagavata 
eschatology,  the  saved  soul  first  of  all  passes  through  the  sun 
on  its  way" to  the  Adorable  after  death.  Nimbarka,  the  earUesfc 
of  tlie  Bhagavata  reformers,  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
an  incarnation  of  the  sun,  and  to  have  started  his  career  by 
making  the  sun  stand  still.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  sun  if 
given  the  title  of  '  Bhagavat'  by  the  peasants  of  Northern  India. 
In  modern  laniruage  Bhagavat  Surya^  the  Adorable  Sun, 
becomes  SuruiBkajavdn.  Finally,  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
Bhagavata  religion,  the  Adorable  is  identified  with  Vist^u,  a 
deity  who,  in  the  oldest  Indian  literature,  was  worshipped  aa  a 
sun-god. 

(c)  Founder  of  the.  Tnonotheistic  Bhagavata 
religion. — Under  any  circumstances,  whether  this 
monotheism  was  a  development  of  sun-worship  or 
not,  the  following  facts  may  be  taken  as  accepted 
by  most  students  of  the  subject :— The  founder  of 
the  religion  was  one  Krsna  (Krishna)  Vasudeva, 
a  Ksatriya.  His  father's  name  was  Vasudeva 
(hence  the  patronymic  of  Vasudeva),  and  his 
mother^  Devaki.  lie  was  the  pupil  of  a  sage  named 
Ghora  Ahgirasa,  who  taught  him  '  so  that  he  never 
thirsted  again.'  *  He  belonged  to  the  Satvata  sept 
of  the  Outland  Yadava  tribe.  In  the  older  parts 
of  the  MaJidbharata  he  appears  in  the  twofold 
character  of  a  mighty  warrior  and  of  a  religious 
reformer.  He  called  the  obiect  of  his  worship  the 
Bhagavat,  or  the  '  Adorable,'  and  his  followers 
called  themselves  Bhagavatas,  or  '  Worshippers  of 
the  Adorable.'  The  religion  was  first  adopted  by 
the  people  of  his  own  tribe,  and  gradually  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Outland.  Before  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  founders  of 
many  other  religions,  he  was  himself  given  Divine 
honours,  and  under  his  patronymic  of  Vasudeva 
became  identified  with  the  Adorable.  In  its 
original  form  the  religion  was  strongly  mono- 
•  Chhandogya  Upaniiad,  lu.  irU.  «. 
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theistic.  VSsudeva  taught  that  tlie  Supreme 
Being  wa«  infinite,  eternal,  and  full  of  grace,  and 
that  salvation  consisted  in  a  life  of  perpetual  bliss 
near  him.* 

2.  History  of  Bhagavata  religion. — i.  First 
Stage. — There  has  always  been  manifest  in  India 
a  tendenc}'  to  combine  religion  with  philosophy, 
and,  this  being  fostered  by  the  speculative 
inclinations  of  the  Ksatriya  class,  it  followed  that, 
as  time  went  on,  and  as  interest  in  philosopliical 
questions  spiead  amongst  the  people  of  India, 
monotheism,  as  expressed  by  the  Bhigavata 
religion,  was  given  a  philosophic  basis.  The 
pantheistic  Brahmaism  of  the  Midland  was 
altogether  opposed  to  this  monotheism,  and  the 
Bhagavatas  naturally  turned  to  those  systems  of 
philosophy  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  freer 
atraospnere  of  the  less  Brahmanized  Outlaud. 
There  were  two  of  these  systems — the  ancient 
Safikhyat  iq-v.)  and  its  daughter,  the  Yoga  {q.v.). 
These  two  systems  influenced  not  only  BhSgavatism, 
but  also  two  other  important  religions  founded  by 
Ksatriyas — Buddhism  and  Jainism. 

The  Sahkhya  system  is  based  on  pure  atheism. 
It  categorically  denies  the  existence  of  any 
Supreme  God.  Moreover,  it  doe-s  not  concern 
itself  with  ethics.  The  Bliagavata  religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  God,  and  from  the  lirst  was 
strongly  ethical  in  character.  The  bridge  between 
those  two  ojiposin"  conceptions  was  atibrded  by 
the  Yoga  pliilosopiiy.  The  belief  in  the  power 
acquired  by  the  practice  of  yoga,  or  concentration, 
a  kind  of  shamanism,  had  existed  in  India  for 
centuries,  and  this  became  a  branch  of  philosophy 
when  the  acquired  power  was  intended  to  be 
utilized  for  the  obtaining  of  the  knowledge 
demanded  by  Sankhya.  The  Yoga  teaching  in- 
culcates morality,  and  the  ethical  tendency  of 
Bhagavatism  led  it  to  f.lly  itself  with  this  develop- 
ment of  Sahkhya  ra'.her  than  with  the  parent 
system. 

A  system  of  philosophy,  as  distinct  from  a 
religion,  is  a  matte'  for  the  learned  alone,  and  the 
doctors  of  the  Yoga  system  readily  accepted  an 
alliance  with  a  religion,  such  as  that  of  the 
Bhagavatas,  whi';h  brought  the  popular  beliefs  to 
their  side.  They  paid  a  price  for  it.  They  added 
a  God  to  the  Sahkhya  system,  and  Yoga  became 
theistic.  The  God  whom  they  accepted  had 
nothinc  to  do  with  their  philosophy.  The  idea 
was  added  on  from  outside  without  organically 
affecting  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophy 
supplied  the  Bhagavatas  with  a  number  of  technical 
terms,  not  the  least  important  of  which  was  the 
word  yoga  itself.  With  thera  the  word  gradually 
changed  its  meaning  from  '  concentration  of 
thought '  to  '  devotion  to  God.'  It  thus  approached 
the  meaning  of  bhakti,  but  did  not  include  the  idea 
of  love,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  signifi- 
cation connoted  by  that  word.  We  shall  see  that 
in  later  times  the  word  yoga  received  still  further 
development.  Another  technical  term  which  the 
Bhagavatas  borrowed  from  Sahkhya- Yoga  was  a 
frequently  used  title  for  '  God,'  viz.  Purusa,  or 
the  '  Male.'  This  was  the  word  employed  by  the 
Sfthkhyas  for  tlie  human  soul.  According  to  the 
Yoga  system,  the  shadowy  God  which  it  adoi)ted 
was  merely  a  particular  soul  possessed  of  supreme 
knowledge  and  power.  To  Him  was  given  the 
title  of  the  I'urusa  kolt'  iioxfi",  and  this  name  was 

•  In  the  above,  and  in  what  follows,  the  present  writer  has 
freely  utilized  the  researches  of  Prof,  Bhnndarkar  and  of  Prof. 
Qarbe,  whose  conclusions  have  been  amply  borne  out  by  bis  own 
inquiries.  It  must,  however,  be  explained  that  some  .Sanskrit 
scholars  we  not  prepared  to  accept  these  stateinenta  in  their 
entirety.  It  may  be  noted  that  Bha+^avatas  are  often  called 
*  Paficharatras.'  This  is,  properly  speaking:,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  sects  into  which  the  relipnon  was  dividi-d. 

t  Th«  present  writer  is  unable  to  follow  Prof.  Dcusaen  In  hli 
theory  tiui  Safikhya  if  %  development  of  Vedontitm. 


adopted  by  the  BhSgavatas  as  an  alternative  name 
for  the  Adorable.  As  time  went  on,  other  names 
were  also  applied  to  Him,  such  as  Nariyana,  a 
patronymic  from  Nara,  the  Primal  Male,  and,  as 
already  explained,  V&sndeva.  These  bring  as 
down  to  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Bhagavata  religion,  which  we  may 
rouglily  fix  as  coinciding  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  4th  cent.  B.C. 

ii.  SECOND  STAGE.  —  (a)  Its  absorption  by 
Brahmaism. — The  second  stage  is  marked  by  the 
capture  and  absorption  of  Bhagavatism  by  the 
Brahniaisiii  of  the  Midland.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  this  fusion  was,  as 
Prof.  Garbe  suggests,  the  life  and  death  struggle 
between  the  Drulimans  and  the  adherents  of  the 
other  great  religion  of  the  Outland,  Buddhism. 
With  Buddhism  the  Bhagavatas  had  nothing  in 
common.  In  Brahmaism  there  was  at  least  a 
shadowy  Pantheos.  The  Brahnians  were  thus 
enabled  to  win  over  the  Bhagavatas  to  their  side 
in  tlie  contest,  but,  like  the  teachers  of  Yoga,  had 
to  pay  a  price  for  the  alliance.  That  price  was, 
first,  the  identification  of  the  Adorable  with  an 
ancient  Vedic  sun-god,  Vi^nu  (Vishnu),  still  a 
popular  object  of  worship  among  the  polytheistic 
lower  classes  of  the  Midland  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
confession  of  the  religious  orthodoxy  of  the 
Ksatriya  monotheism.  The  process  was  an  easy 
one.  Legends  were  discovered  of  Brahmans  who 
performed  Ksatriya  functions,  of  Ksatriya  families 
that  became  Brahmans,  and  even  of  tlie  great 
Bhagavala  teacher,  Janaka,  becoming  a  Braliman. 
It  became  cjnvenient  to  remember  that  Manu, 
the  great  lawgiver,  was  a  Ksatriya,  and  Manu 
himself  is  made  by  his  commentator  to  say  that 
even  a  Brahman  can  in  certain  circumstances  go  to 
a  Ksatriya  teacher.*  Finally,  the  Midland  had 
one  incarnation  of  Visnu,  Paraiu-Rama,  a  Brah- 
man by  birth,  who  had  become  incarnate  merely 
for  the  destruction  of  Ksatriyas.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  alliance  with  the  Bhagavatas,  the 
Brahmans  had  now  to  confess  that  this  hero 
was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  first  Ksatriya 
incarnation,  that  of  R.amachandra.  In  the  official 
Brahman  account  (Ramnyana,  I.  Ixxv.  ff.)  the 
unpleasant  fact  is  slurred  over,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less fully  admitted. 

The  incorporation  was,  in  short,  carried  out  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  we  see 
Brahmaism  extending  its  frontiers  at  the  present 
day.  The  process  is  going  on  now  before  our  eyes. 
Local  or  aboriginal  deities  are  discovered  to  be 
identical  with  Siva  or  some  other  member  of  the 
Brahinanical  pantheon,  and  the  distinction  of  caste 
is  conferred  upon  the  converts.  Usually  they  are 
declared  to  be  Kajputs,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
Ksatriya  class.  The  aboriginal  customs  and 
beliefs  are  at  first  left  untouched,  and  in  a  couple 
of  generations  no  more  ardent  sup]>orters  of  the 
claims  of  the  Brahinanical  priestliood  are  to  be 
found  than  those  who  are  still  fetish-ridden 
savages.  In  much  the  same  way  the  Bhagavatas 
became  a  sect  of  Brahmaized  anti-Brahmaists. 
The  treaty  of  peace  is  found  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  celebrated  Bhagavad-GUa.  (which  see). 
All  the  noblest  ethical  sentiments  found  herein  are 
clearly  of  Bhagavata  origin.  In  it  the  deified 
Vasudeva  is  fully  identified  with  Vi^nu,  but  not 
yet  with  the  Brahmaist  Pantheos ;  and  Kr^na, 
the  personal  name  of  Vasudeva  the  Kijatriya,  is 
also  given  admission  to  the  circle  of  Brahmanical 
gods  as  an  incarnation  of  the  same  deity. 

As  time  went  on,  that  occurred  which  history  has 

*  See.  for  instance,  Mahdhhdrala,  xill.  2914,  S397  ;  Salavaiha 
firdhmaxM,  xi.  6.  2,  10  {Into  brahirui  Janaka  d«a);  I'l^M 
PuTtir^a,  IV.  lit  6;  Somesvara  on  Mimdihta  iSutra,  L  Ui.  8; 
Matsi/a  Purd^i  cxxxii.  11& ;  Manu,  ii.  241. 
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many  times  since  repeated,  and  Bh&garatism  fell 
more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  the  Brahmans. 
We  see  this  earliest  in  the  later  parts  of  the 
Bhagavad-GitS,  which  belong  to  the  first  two 
centuries  after  our  era.  In  Northern  India,  where 
the  influence  of  the  Midland  was  strongest,  the 
Bhagavatae  even  admitted  the  truth  of  Brahmaism, 
and  identified  the  Pantheos  with  the  Adorable, 
although  they  never  made  pantheism  a  vital  part 
of  their  religion.  It  never  worked  itself  into  the 
texture  of  their  doctrines,  but  was  added  to  their 
belief  as  loosely  as  their  own  monotheism  had  been 
added  to  the  Yoga  philosophy.  In  the  later 
Bhagavata  scriptures  it  is  proclaimed  and 
recognized,  or  silently  ignored,  according  to  the 
passing  mood  of  the  writer.  At  times  we  oome 
acroas  a  misty  divinity,  personal  and  gracious  it 
is  true,  yet  of  whom  tney  can  say  in  Brah- 
maist  language  that  He  is  the  great  'Who?'*, 
and  regarding  whom  they  can  only  postulate  that 
He  is  neither  being  nor  not-being.f  At  another 
time,  within  the  same  work,  the  Deity  is  re- 
presented as  possessing  form  and  substance.  At 
one  time  He  is  said  never  to  have  been  seen  by 
mortal  eye,  and  at  another  time  He  reveals  Him- 
self in  bodily  form  to  some  favoured  saint.  The 
text-books  of  this  Brahmaized  Bhagavatism  are 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Maha- 
bhdrata,  known  as  the  Ndrayaniya,  and  the  famous 
Bhdgavata  Pur&na.X 

(b)  Worthip  of  incarnations. — This  alliance  with 
Brahmaism  nad  one  general  effect.  It  removed 
the  Adorable  farther  from  His  adorers.  He 
became  less  definite,  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
even  in  those  days  true  believers  began  the  cry 
which  has  become  the  creed  of  a  sect  in  later  years, 
'See  ye  the  Unseeable'  (see  Alakhnamis). 
Bhao;avati8m  thus  began  to  fail  to  supply  the 
craving  felt  in  every  human  heart  for  a  personal 
object  of  adoration,  and  the  need  was  met  by  a 
development  of  the  theory  of  incarnations.  'The 
Adorable  was  represented  as  becoming  incarnate 
in  various  forms,  on  various  occasions,  and  for 
various  pnrposes.  To  these  incarnations,  instead 
of  to  the  Adorable  Himself,  the  bhakti  of  the 
Bh&gavatas  now  beoame  directed. 

The  idea  of  a  god  becoming  incarnate  is  very  old 
in  India  (see  art.  Incarnation).  We  find  legends 
on  the  subject  in  Vedic  literature.  Here,  some- 
times one  god,  sometimes  another — Brahma,  Visnu, 
or  Indra— becomes  incarnate  to  save  the  gods  or  to 
conquer  the  world.  By  the  time  that  Bhagavatism 
was  received  into  the  Brahmanical  fold,  these 
legends  had  become  detached  from  other  gods,  and 
all  centred  round  the  person  of  the  popular  sun- 
god  Visnu.  He  it  now  was  who,  perhaps  as  a  relic  of 
totem-worship,  became  incarnate  as  the  Fish,  the 
Tortoise,  the  Boar,  the  Man-lion,  the  Dwarf,  and 
so  on.  Then  heroes,  first  semi-Divine  and  next 
wholly  human,  were  added  to  the  list,  such  as 
Rama-chanilra,  Krsna,  or  even  the  Buddha.  The 
list  of  incarnations,  or  'descents'  (avatara),  drawn 
up  by  Brahmanical  orthodoxy  contained  ten 
instances ;  and  two  of  these,  that  of  the  Ksatriya 
Rama-chandra,  and  that  of  the  Ksatriya  Krsna, 
were  late  additions,  almost  certainly  added  to  the 
list  in  obedience  to  Bhajravata  susceptibilities,  just 
as  the  name  of  the  Buddha  may  have  been  added 
to  draw  weak-kneed  Buddhists  into  the  Brahmani- 
cal fold.  We  have  already  seen  liow  the  Krsna  of 
the  incarnation  bore  tlie  personal  name  of  Krsna 
Vasudeva.  Rama-chandra,  '  tlie  glory  of  the  Solar 
Race,'  was  also  a  famous  Ksatriya  hero  of  the 
Outland,  and  was  son-in-law  of  the  Janaka  pre- 

*  Ka  (Xtiradiya  Bhakti-nitratf  L  2). 

♦  Mahnhhi'frnta,  xii.  13190. 

I  The  lik'tfjavata  Purnna  la  a  very  Ukto  work,  and  perhaps 
shoulil  preferably  he  classed  with  po«t-reformAtioti  literature. 
B«c  Iwlow. 


viously  mentioned.  To  the  Bhagavatas,  RAma- 
chandra  and  Krsna  were  naturally  the  favourite  in- 
carnations, but  in  their  later  books  the  list  became> 
much  extended,  the  Adorable  being  represented  as 
becoming  incarnate  no  less  than  twenty-four  times. 
These  incarnations  became  the  direct  object  of 
worship.  As  Tulasl-dasa  said  to  one  of  those  who 
called  upon  men  to  '  see  the  Unseeable,' '  Why  dost 
thou  endeavour  to  see  the  Unseeable  ?  Pr»y  thou 
to  Rama,  and  all  at  once  is  seen. ' 

(e)  Worship  of  the  ^akti. — Ab9ut  this  pariod 
there  also  arose  the  idea  of  the  Sakti,  or  energic 
power,  of  a  divinity  as  a  separate  personality. 
The  worship  of  the  energic  nower  became  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  cult  of  oiva,  but  it  is  also 
found  among  the  Bhagavatas.  Among  them,  as 
Visnu  has  been  identified  with  the  Adorable,  so  his 
spouse  Laksmi  is  looked  upon  as  the  Adorable's 
energic  power.  She  is  one  with  Him,  and  yet 
distinct  from  Him,  'neither  confounding  the 
persons  nor  dividing  the  substance.'  So  entirely  is 
she  looked  upon  as  one  with  Him  that  the  text- 
books are  deliberatel  v  silent  about  her ;  for,  say 
they,  '  She  has  done  all  that  He  has  done,  and  when 
we  tell  of  Him  we  tell  of  Her.'  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  also  appears  as  the  active  agent  in 
spreading  abroad  the  true  faith,  which  she  learnt 
from  Him.  The  Bhagavata  monotheistic  deity 
has  therefore  become  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  consisting 
of  the  Supreme,  Hia  iucamations,  and  His  energic 
power.  The  resemblance  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  marked,  more  especially  when  we 
rtmember  that,  among  the  Syrian  Christians,  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  declared  to  be  a  woman,  and  was 
identified  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Bhagavata  trinitarian  doctrine 
developed  under  early  Christian  influence  (see 
below). 

(d)  Relation  of  Bhdgavatumtopopidar polytheism. 
—Side  by  side  with  this  Thagavata  monotheism 
there  had  always  been  the  pclvtheism  of  the  lower 
orders,  with  it*  great  gods,  t?rahraa,  Visnn,  and 
Siva,  and  its  millions  of  godi'nes.  Bhagavatism 
did  not  require  any  denial  of  these  from  its 
converts.  We  have  seen  that  it  had  identified 
Vi^nu  with  the  Adorable  Himsi'lf.  Brahma  was 
relegated  to  a  lower  place.  We  si  all  see  later  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  finite  being,  created  by 
the  Adorable  to  superintend  the  goperal  carrying 
out  of  His  orders.  The  dread  god  Siva  or  Rudra, 
appeased  only  by  bloody  sacrifices,  could  not  be  so 
disposed  of.  His  worshippers  were  very  many, 
especially  in  the  Outland,  where,  in  early  times, 
under  the  name  of  Pasupatas,  they,  like  the 
Bhagavatas,  had  been  strongly  influenced  by 
Sankliya-Yoga.  The  344th  section  of  the  12th 
book  of  the  Mahdbh&rata  contains  an  interesting 
legend  of  a  terrible  fight  between  Rudra  and  the 
Adorable.  Brahma  intervenes  and  pacifies  Rudra, 
who  acknowledges  the  Adorable's  superiority. 
Then  the  Adorable  says  to  Rudra  (13293),  '  He  who 
knows  Me,  knows  Thee.  He  that  follows  Thee, 
follows  Me.  There  is  no  difference  between  Us 
two.'  According  to  another  legend  preserved  in 
the  343rd  section  of  the  same  book,  towards  the 
end  of  a  cycle  of  time  the  Adorable  becomes 
subject  to  wrath  (at  the  wickedness  of  the  world), 
and  therefore  Rudra  is  bom  from  his  forehead. 
The  sum  of  all  this  is  that  the  Bhagavatas 
accepted  ^iva  as  a  form  of  the  Adorable,  find  thus 
in  legends  we  find  tlie  most  pious  llliagavatas, 
such  as,  for  instance,  Chandraha-'sa,  performing 
their  morning  devotions  to  the  Adorable  Himself, 
and  continuing  them  in  a  temple  devoted  to  Rndra 
or  his  bloodthirsty  spouse  Durga.  The  numerous 
other  gods  of  Hindu  polytheism  wen's  easily 
di.sposed  of.  They  were  classed  as  merely  sub- 
ordinate creatures  of  the  Adorable,  given  special 
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power*  or  fnnctioni  in  order  to  oarry  ont  HU 
Will. 

All  this  time  the  Bhigaratas,  while  thej  were 
estopped  from  denying  the  trnth  of  Brahmaist 
pantbeism,  were  still  nominally  professors  of 
Sankhya-Yoga.  The  result  was  a  genes  of  attempts 
to  unite  the  opposing  lines  of  thought — one  an  un- 
Bysteraatized  pantheism  founded  on  the  idea  tliat 
everything  is  part  of  the  One,  the  other  a  system- 
atized dnalism  based  on  the  essential  ditlerence 
between  matter  and  spirit.  The  first  endeavours 
are  to  be  found  in  the  lati-st  parts  of  the  Bhagavad- 
Gitd.  Attempt  after  attempt,  given  forth  under 
the  authority  of  highly  honoured  names,  such  as 
that  of  the  Sfthkhya  teacher  Panchai^ikha,  of  the 
learned  Bhagavata  king  Janaka,  or  of  a  female 
ascetic  named  Snlabha,  appears  in  the  twelfth 
book  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  and  these  finally  settled 
down  into  the  form  in  which  we  find  them  in  the 
third  book  (section  xxiv  ff.)  of  the  Bhagavata 
Purana.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  result 
as  a  system  of  philosophy.  The  two  opposing  lines 
of  thought,  each  intelligible  in  itself,  could  no  more 
combine  than  oil  and  water,  and  this  so-called 
'  PaurSnik  Sahkhya '  can  be  described  only  as  a 
medley  of  unrelated  and  mutually  contraaictory 
conceptions.*  It  has  nevertheless  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  pious  and  more  uncritical 
minds  of  India,  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
dealing  with  the  religious  history  of  that  country. 
Its  influence  is  most  strikingly  manifest  in  the 
change  that  it  has  brought  about  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  yoga.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
meaning  had  changed  from  'concentration  of 
thought'  to  'devotion.'  Even  in  the  Bhaqavad- 
Gitd  this  term  became  subdivided  into  karma- 
yoga,  or  the  disinterested  practice  of  duty,  and 
jAdna-yoga,  the  purely  theoretical  side  of  religion. 
Later  on,  under  the  influence  of  the  '  Pauranik 
S&hkhya,'  we  meet  three  kinds  of  yoga.  Karma- 
yoga  is  now  no  longer  tlie  disinterested  practice  of 
morality,  but  has  become  attendance  to  religious 
ceremonial  obligations.  These  give  purification, 
and  lee-l  to  jiidna-yoga,  which  is  now  the  concen- 
tration of  the  mind  on  the  Adorable,  and  this 
finally  to  bhakti-yoga,  in  which  the  devotee  is  full 
of  nothing  bat  faith,  and  sees  nothing  but  the 
Deity  t 

Th)»  brings  us  down  to  the  end  of  the  millen- 
nium »iter  our  era.  In  the  early  part  of  the  9tli 
cent.  A.D.  the  celebrated  pantheistic  philosopher 
Sahkar%  gave  system  to  the  ancient  Brahmaism 
of  the  Midland,  and  created  the  VedSnta  (q.v.) 
philosophy.  His  system,  far  more  rigid  than  the 
Brahmaism  on  which  it  was  founded,  compelled 
him  vigorously  to  attack  the  Bhagavata  mono- 
theism, hitherto  grudgingly  recognized  as  orthodox. 
His  assaults  resulted  in  the  Bhagavatas  not  only 
assuming  a  position  of  defence,  but  also  taking 
np  two  diflering  lines  of  counter-attack.  On  one 
line  they  remained  faithful  to  the  old  alliance 
with  Brahmaism,  and  contented  themselves  with 
combating  Sahkara's  arguments  only  so  far  as 
they  were  incompatible  with  their  interpretation 
of  Brahmaist  teacliing.  On  the  otlier  line,  the 
alliance  with  Braliniaism  was  finally  broken,  and 
a  return  was  made  to  the  old  Saiikhya-Yoga 
doctrines  which  had  been  abandoned,  or  partly 
abandoned,  in  favour  of  Hrahmaism.  The  dispute 
culminated  in  the  I2th  cent.,  the  leading  re- 
pre.sentatives  of  the  two  lines  of  counterattack 
being  re8pectivcl3'  Kamfinuja  and  Madhva,  both 
inhahitants  of  Soutliorn  Imlia. 

iiL  Third  Sta  ok.     TkhETS.  —With  the  appcar- 

•80  also  Oarbc,  Sitfiklnm-PhilninpMe,  62  B.  ITie  Bhd{ianala 
Purd^yi  prol)ably  helonps  to  tlip  KKh  cent.  A.n. 

t  80  Niirayapa  Parivrftj  in  the  Artha-paiichaka,  quoted  by 
Bhondarkar,  Search  /or  Santkrit  Manuscripts  .  .  .  auring  th« 
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ance  of  these  two  great  reformers  oommencee  the 
third  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Bh&gavata 
religion— the  modem  Bhakti-Tndrga.  It  will  here, 
therefore,  be  convenient  to  consider  the  tenets  of  th* 
Bhagavatas  as  they  were  fixed  by  the  reformers 
at  the  commencement  of  this  third  stage  of  their 
development.  Our  materials  are  (1)  theBhagavad- 
Gltd,  (2)  the  Ndrdyanlyn  section  of  the  twelfth  book 
of  the  Malidbhdrata,  and  (3)  the  Bhagavata  Purana, 
as  the  old  authorized  scriptures,  and  the  Bhakta- 
mala  and  numerous  other  works  founded  on  it,  as 
what  might  be  called  the  '  New  Testament '  of  the 
Bhagavata  religion.  An  account  of  the  pre- 
reformation  doctrinee  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Bhaqavad-GIta. 

(1)  Monotheism  and  a  God  of  grace. — There  is 
one  and  only  one  God,  named  the  Bhagavat,  the 
Adorable ;  Narayana,  the  ISon  of  the  Male  ;  Puru^, 
the  Male  ;  or  Visudeva.  He  exists  from  eternity 
to  eternity.  He  is  therefore  defined  as  '  the  End- 
less' [ananta],  'the  Imperishable'  (ackyuta),  and 
'  the  Indestructible'  (avindiin).  He  is  the  Creator 
of  all  things  out  of  matter,  to  which  is  given  the 
Sahkhya- Yoga  name  of  prakrti,  pradhdrta,  or 
'the  indiscrete'  (avyakta).  The  original  belief 
about  matter  seems  to  have  been  that  He  created 
it  out  of  nothing,  but  in  the  mixed  philosophy  of 
the  sect  we  sometimes  come  across  statementa 
agreeing  with  the  dualistic  Sahkhya- Yoga  theory 
that  prakrti  has  existed  independently  from  all 
eternity.  From  God  issue  all  souls  (j'itio),  which 
henceforth  exist  for  ever  as  distinct  individuals 
and  are  indestructible.  He  has  created  Brahma, 
Siva,  and  the  countless  subordinate  deities  to  carry 
out  His  orders  in  creating  and  ruling  the  world, 
and  to  promulgate  the  true  religion.  He  generally 
leaves  the  burden  of  ruling  the  world  upon  their 
shoulders,  but.  as  occasion  demands,  from  time  to 
time  in  His  infinite  grace  (praadda)  '  He  Himself 
becomes  incarnate  to  relieve  the  world  from  sin  or 
His  followers  from  trouble.  The  greatest  and 
most  perfect  of  these  incarnations  (avutdra)  are 
those  of  Rama-chandra  and  Krsna  ;  but  there  have 
been  twenty-three  in  all,  and  one  is  yet  to  come. 
India  thus  owes  the  idea  of  a  God  of  Gract—of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God — to  the  Bhagavataa. 

(2)  Process  of  creation. — The  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  creation  is  held  to  have  developed 
resemble  those  of  Sahkhya- Yoga  (see  SSnkhya), 
hut,  owing  to  the  assumed  necessity  of  connecting 
the  immaterial  Vasudeva  with  the  material  world, 
are  more  complicated.  The  Adorable,  who  in  this 
connexion  is  usually  called  Vasudeva,  is  represented 
as  passing  in  succession  through  three  vyuhcu,  or 
phases  of  conditioned  spirit.  Vasudeva  first 
produces  from  himself  prakfti,  the  indiscrete 
primal  matter  of  the  Sankhyas,  and  at  the  same 
time  passes  into  the  phase  of  conditioned  spirit 
known  as  samknr^ana.  From  the  association  of 
aamkarfana  with  prakrti  there  springs  Tnanas, 
corresponding  to  the  Sahkhya  buddhi,  or  the 
intellectual  faculty,  and  at  the  same  time 
siii'ukitrsana  passes  into  the  phase  of  conditioned 
spirit  known  as  pradyumna.  From  the  association 
of  pradyumna  with  manns  springs  the  Sahkhya 
ahni'nkara,  or  conscicmsne.ss,  while  pradyumna 
pas.ses  into  a  tertiary  phase  of  conditioned  spirit 
known  as  aniruddhii.  Kroni  nhaihkdra  and 
anirudiiha  spring  the  Saiikliya  mahdbhutas,  or 
grosser  elements,  with  their  respective  qualities, 
and  also  the  deity  Brahma,  who  from  the  elements 
fashions  the  earth  and  all  that  it  contains.t 

(3)  Bhakti  and  salvation.  —  Bhakti  directed 
towards  the  Adorable  is  the  only  means  of 
salvation.     It  must  he  directed  to  ifim  or  to  one 

•  The  dortriiie  of  pyamlda,  or  prane,  lias  formed  an  essential 
part  of  ttie  I'.liii;;!ival;i  relijiion  80  far  ba<;k  as  lit<-rature  taltes  ub. 

t  i'or  (nrllier  details  see  Colcljroolte,  Knnaus,  I.  4K7ff.,  and 
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of  His  incarnations,  and  to  no  other.  Tiie  religion 
in  this  respect  is  strictly  monotheistic.  This  is 
partly  hidaen  by  our  translation  of  the  word  der)a 
by  '  God.'  By  a  Bhagavata,  the  word  (leva  is  used 
with  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  the  Hebrew 
word  'elo/iiin.  The  latter  •sometimes  signifies  the 
Supreme  God  and  sometimes  His  ministering 
spirits.  In  our  versions  of  the  OT  the  distinction 
is  shown  by  translation,  but  this  is  not  done  by 
English  >Triters  on  Indian  religion,  who  alwa_ys 
translate  deva  by  '  God.'  The  word  deva  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  Adorable,  but  also  to  His  minister- 
ing spirits,  Brahma,  and  so  on.  These  subordinate 
devas  may,  it  is  true,  be  the  objects  of  worship, 
but  this  is  SovXtta  ('veneration'),  not  Xarpeia 
('adoration'),  which  latter  is  reserved  for  the 
Adorable  alone.  The  Bhagavata  scriptures  over 
and  over  again  insist  that  the  true  believer  must 
be  a  unitarian  monotlieist — an  ekdntin. 

(4)  fVorks  and  salvation. — The  question  then 
arises  as  to  how  far  works  (karma)  are  necessary 
for  salvation.  This  has  been  as  much  discussed  in 
India  as  in  Europe.  The  Bhagavatas  solve  the 
problem  by  stating  that  works  act  only  indirectly. 
Every  work,  good  or  bad,  has  its  result,  or,  as 
they  say,  its  fruit  (phala).  A  good  work,  done  for 
the  sake  of  its  fruits,  may  re.sult  in  giving  tlie 
soul  a  life  of  felicity  in  some  other  world,  but  this 
felicity  will  be  merely  temporary.  As  soon  sis  the 
fruits  have  worked  themselves  out,  the  soul  returns 
to  this  world,  and  to  the  weary  rouud  of  birth 
and  re-birth.  But  if  a  work  is  niskdma,  or  dis- 
interested, i.e.,  is  not  performed  for  the  .sake  of  its 
fruits,  but  is  simply  dedicated  to  the  Adorable  and 
laid  before  His  feet.  He  accepts  it  and  confers  His 
immortal  nature  upon  its  fruits.  Then  the  Ador- 
able Himself  enters  the  heart  of  the  doer  and  be- 

fets  therein  the  virtue  of  bfiakti,  and  it  is  this 
hakii  that  finally  gives  eternal  salvation.  India 
thus  owes  the  preservation  of  the  doctrine  of  Faith 
to  the  Bhagavatas. 

(5)  Immurtality  of  the  soul. — We  have  seen  that 
the  individual  soul  was  considered  to  be  a  part 
{aiiiia)  of  the  Adorable,  emitted  by  Hira  to  a 
separate  conscious  existence.  Once  so  emitted, 
it  exists  for  ever  as  a  separate  conscious  entity. 
Agreeably  to  the  universal  Indian  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  the  soul  is  chained  to 
its  round  of  births  and  re-births  until  it  is  saved  by 
bhakti.  A  soul,  like  those  of  certain  Divine  beings, 
may  be  saved  from  the  first,  and  is  then  known 
as  nitya-mukta,  '  saved  from  eternity,'  but  the 
ordinary  human  souls  are  not  of  this  nature,  and 
are  classed  under  fosr  heads.  These  are  (a) 
baddhn,  those  who  are  '  tied '  to  things  of  this  life, 
and  who  are  not  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  (6) 
mumuksu,  those  in  whom  there  has  been  awakened 
a  consciousness  of  the  want  of  salvation,  and  who 
'desire  it,'  but  are  not  yet  fit  for  it  (we  should 
call  these  'awakened  sinners');  (c)  kevala,oi  bhakti , 
the  pure  in  heart,  who  are  'only  devoted'  to  the 
Adorable,  and  who  are  thus  on  the  way  of  salvati<jn 
through  possessing  bhakti ;  and  (rf)  mukta,  t)ie 
'  released,  or  saved.  These  last  enjoy  a  perpetual, 
conscious,  independent  existence  at  the  feet  of  the 
Adorable  (Bhagavat-pada).  Their  only  joy  is 
serving  and  waiting  upon  Him  (kainikarya).  They 
do  not  become  Him,  but  become  '  like  Him  '  and 
remain  in  everlasting  bliss.  India  thus  ovxs  to 
the  Bhagavatas  the  belief  in  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul. 

(6)  Eschatology. — When  the  sonl,  thus  saved, 
leave-s  its  earthly  body,  it  first  enters  the  sun  as 
the  door.*  There  its  subtle  body  (lihga-iarira) 
is  consumed  and  it  becomes  an  atomic  entity 
(paramCinuhhuta).  Thence  it  enters  the  God,  first 
Ib  the  phase  of  aniruddha,  then  in  that  of  prad- 

*  MaJiMuirata,  al  13383  S. 


yumna,  then  in  that  of  tamkarsana,  and  ftnallT 
the  Supreme  Adorable,  who,  by  a  confusion  with 
Brahmaism  in  the  passage  now  quoted  from,  is 
called  'The  Supreme  Self.'  As  in  the  rest  of 
their  phUosophy,  there  is  in  their  eschatology 
little  that  is  clear  and  consistent.  Brahmaism 
and  Sahkhya-Yoga  are  inextricably  mixed  up,  but 
the  continued  separate  existence  of  the  soul  after 
it  has  reached  the  Adorable  is  certainly  a  tenet 
that  is  held  through  all  their  self-contradictory 
mystici.sm. 

(7)  ^'in.— The  root  idea  of  sin  is  anything  which 
is  incompatible  with  bhakti.  Every  sin  is  a  work 
{karmn)  and  necessarily  bears  its  fruit,  just  as  much 
as  any  good  work.  Sins  are  classed  as  involuntary 
(ajnCitft)  and  wilful  (jiiata).  An  involuntary  sin 
can  be  expiated  by  ceremonial  acts.  "These 
expiatorj-  works,  provided  they  are  disinterested, 
i.e.,  not  performed  merely  as  counterbalances  to  the 
involuntary  sins,  reach  the  Adorable  and  give  the 
everlasting  fruit.  As  for  wilful  sins,  when  a  man 
is  devoted  to  disinterested  works,  or  is  in  the  wa^ 
of  bhakti,  he  does  not  usually  commit  such  ;  and  if 
perchance  he  do,  then  the  Adorable,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  good  works.  Himself  forgives  the  sin  of 
the  evil  works.  A  favourite  comparison  is  with  a 
paid  workman  and  a  slave  bom  in  the  house.  If 
a  paid  workman  (i.e.  a  doer  of  interested  works) 
does  any  damage,  he  has  to  make  it  good  to  his 
employer ;  but  if  damage  is  done  by  a  faithful 
slave,  who  works  not  for  reward  but  for  love  {i.e. 
the  doer  of  disinterested  works),  the  master  bears 
the  loss,  and  none  of  it  falls  upon  the  slave.* 

The  above  doctrines  represent  the  stage  to  which 
the  Bh.agavata  religion  had  developed  by  the  15th 
cent,  of  our  era ;  but  they  have  remained  un- 
changed, as  the  doctrines  of  the  Bhakti-marga,  to 
the  present  day.  In  their  main  principles  they 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Bhagavad-Glta  and  of 
the  Ndrayanlya,  which  are,  of  course,  much 
older. 

3.  The  four  churches  of  the  reformation. — Sine* 
the  revival  of  Bhagavatisin  in  the  r2th  and  follow- 
ing ce.ituries,  the  Bhakti-marga  has  been  divided 
into  four  Sampraddyas,  or  churches,  viz.  the 
Srl-sariipraddya  founded  by  Ramannja,  the 
Brahma-sai'npraddya  founded  by  Madhva,  the 
Rudra-sampraddya  founded  by  Visnusvamin,  and 
the  Sanakddisaihpraddya  founded  by  Nimbadity*. 

[1)  Attitude  of  each  to  the  Veddnta. — "The 
essential  dillerences  between  these  churches  consist 
in  the  attitude  which  they  assume  towa  ds  the 
Vedilnta  philosophy  of  baiikara.  It  is  specially 
stated  by  Bhagavata  writers  +  that  they  form 
really  one  church,  and  that  the  differences  are 
only  apparent.  Further,  each  church  has  become 
divided  into  sects,  but  none  of  these  is  opposed  to 
its  mother-church.  It  has  been  given  a  name  and 
a  separate  recognition  only  on  account  of  th« 
preferences  (ruehi)  of  particular  teachers  in  laying 
eniphasis  on  particular  points. 

"The  VeilSnta  doctrine  is  fully  described  else- 
where (see  Ved.\NT.\),  and  here  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  discussion  of  the 
particular  points  objected  to  by  the  Bhagavata 
reformers.  Being  purely  monistic,  it  is  generally 
known  as  the  advaita-mjita,  or  doctrine  of  non- 
duality.  Its  professors  claim  to  be  smdrtas,  i.e., 
'holders  to  tradition,' or  'orthodox.'  The  Bhaga- 
vatas allow  them  the  title  and  condemn  the  tradi- 
tion. An  essential  part  of  its  teaching  is  the 
doctrine,  usually  stated  to  be  an  invention  of 
Sahkara  himself,  of  indyd,  or  illusion.  To  this  the 
Bhagavatas  raise  the  strongest  objection,  and 
one  of  their  commonest  nicknames  for  a  follower 
of  baiikara  is  that  of  mayd-vddin,  or  declarer  of 

•  '  Bhakta-kalpadmma,'  in  JRA.S.  190S,  p.  347. 
t  «.y.  by  Harischandra  in  the  V'aifpara«art«»wi. 
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illnsion.  Sankara's  Supreme  Deity  (Brdlima*)  is 
an  absolutely  impersonal,  quality-less  being  who 
can  obtain  an  unreal  existence  only  by  association 
wiih  mdya.  The  soul  is  really  a  part  of  Bnihma 
individualized  by  association  with  mdyd.  When 
released  from  mdi/a,  the  soul  is  again  merged  in 
Br&hma  and  loses  its  identity. 

All  Bhagavata^  agree  in  rejecting  the  entire 
doctrine  of  mdya,  with  all  its  consequences.  The 
Supreme  Deity,  the  Bhagavat,  is  personal  by 
nature.  The  soul,  as  already  said,  is  also  personal 
and  individual  by  nature,  and,  once  emitted,  lives 
for  ever.     It  is  never  merged  in  the  Bhagavat. 

The  Sri-saihpradaya  is  the  most  important 
BhSgavata  church  which,  while  rejecting  Sahkara's 
Vedantism,  remains  faithful  to  the  alliance  with 
the  old  Brahmaism.  The  Bhagavat,  identified 
with  the  Pantheos  or  Brdlima  of  the  Upanisads,  is 
a  Pantheos,  but  a  personal  Pantheos  in  whom 
ever3rthing  that  is  exists,  and  who  is  endowed  with 
every  imaginable  auspicious  quality.  Matter  and 
soul  alike  proceed  from  Him,  and  He  pervades  all 
things  as  their  antarydmin,  or  Inward  Restrainer. 
The  doctrine  of  this  church  is  therefore  also 
monism,  but,  to  distinguish  it  from  Sarikara's,  it  is 
called  a  viiislddvaita-mnta,  or  doctrine  of  qualified 
non-duality.  The  teaching  of  this  sect  is  said  to 
have  been  communicated  by  the  Adorable  to  His 
spouse,  or  energic  power,  Laksmi,  also  called  Sri. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  Saihpradaya.  She  taught 
a  demi-god  named  Visvak-sena,  who  taught  Satha- 
kopa,  and  eighth  in  descent  from  the  last  named, 
in  succession  of  master  and  pupil,  came  Ramanuja, 
who  flourished  in  the  12th  cent.  A.D.  For  further 
particulars  see  RamanujA. 

Madhva's  Brahma-saihpradfiya  represents  the 
other  line  of  defence  of  the  Bhagavata  religion. 
He  broke  the  alliance  with  Brahmaism  and 
returned  to  the  old  dualism  of  Sahkhya-Yoga. 
His  teaching  is  therefore  said  to  be  a  dvaita-mata, 
or  doctrine  of  duality.  The  sect  describes  Saukara's 
Vedanta  as  disguised  Buddhism,  and  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  five  eternal  distinctions,  viz.  (a) 
between  God  and  the  soul,  (b)  between  God  and 
matter,  (c)  between  the  soul  and  matter,  (d)  between 
one  soul  and  another,  and  (e)  between  one  particle 
of  raatt«r  and  another.  Although  in  other  respects 
preaching  the  ordinary  Bhagavata  doctrines, 
Madhva  prefers  to  call  the  Supreme  '  Visnu,'  rather 
than  'Vasudeva'  or  'Bhagavat.'  His  followers 
call  themselves  Madhvas  or  Madhvacharis  (q.v.), 
and  claim  to  have  received  the  doctrine  originally 
from  Brahm&,  sixth  in  descent  from  whom,  in 
succession  of  teacher  and  pupil,  came  Madhva. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  Saiiipradaya.  As  may  be 
expected,  the  rupture  with  Brahmaism  brought 
upon  them  vigorous  attacks  from  the  followers  of 
Sahkara,  and  in  one  work,  entitled  the  Pdsanda- 
thapctikd,  or  '  Slap  in  the  Face  of  Heretics,'  they 
are  all,  as  a  body,  genially  consigned  to  the  utmost 
torments  of  hell. 

The  Rudra-sariipradaya  is  the  most  modem  of  all 
the  sects.  Vi^nusvainin  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  15th  cent.  ;  but  his  followers,  in  order  to  give 
the  authority  of  age  to  his  opinions,  state  that  he 
had  previously  existed  some  4500  years  earlier,  and 
that  it  was  then  that  the  doctrines  were  first 
promulgated  by  him.  They  were  originally 
communicated  by  the  Adorable  to  Rudra,  or  hiva, 
who  passed  them  on  to  mankind,  Visnusvaniin 
being  fifteenth  in  descent  from  him  in  the  line  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  His  family  belonged  to  the 
south  of  India,  and  his  converts  were  mostly  made 
in  Gujrat.     One  of  his  pupils,  Lakijniana  l51iatta, 

•  Care  should  be  taken  to  dUtinifuish  between  Briihma  (or 
BMhpmn)  (neut.)  the  iniperaoiml  I'antheos  of  the  Upanitiads 
and  Saiikara,  and  Brahnia  (or  Brahmdn)  (niasc.)  the  personal 
member  of  the  woU-knowD  Hindu  triad  (Brahma,  Vi^Qu,  and 
Biva). 
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migrated  to  Northern  India,  where  his  son  Vallabhs- 
(or  Vallabhacharya)  became  an  energetic  apostle 
of  the  church  which  is  now  usually  called  after  hia 
name,  his  disciples  being  known  as  Vallabhacharis 
(q.v.).  The  doctrines  of  this  church  are  known 
as  hiddhadvaita-mata,  or  doctrine  of  pure  non- 
duality.  According  to  them,  the  Adorable  has 
three  attributes,  viz.  sat,  '  existence,'  chit,  '  eon- 
sciousness,'  and  dnanda,  'bliss.'  The  soul  is  the 
Adorable  with  the  attribute  of  bliss  suppressed 
(antarhita),  and  inanimate  matter  is  the  Adorable 
with  the  attributes  of  consciousness  and  bliss  sup- 
pressed. When  the  soul  is  '  released,'  it  regains 
the  attribute  of  bliss,  and  thus  becomes  for  ever 
identical  in  nature  with  the  Adorable. 

The  Sanakadisaiiipradaya  (see  NiMAVATS), 
founded  by  Nimbarka  or  Ninibaditya,  is  certainly 
the  oldest  of  the  Bhagavata  churches.*  Its 
founder  is  said  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  the 
sun.  The  Adorable  in  His  incarnation  as  a  swan 
(haiiisa)  taught  Sanaka  and  his  brethren,  the  mind- 
born  sons  of  Brahma,  who  taught  Narada,  who 
taught  Nimbarka.  The  doctrine  of  this  church  ij 
called  dvaitadvaita-mata,  or  doctrine  of  dualistio 
non-duality.  WhUe  admitting  that  the  soul  and 
matter  are  distinct  from  the  Adorable,  it  holds 
that  they  are  nevertheless  intimately  connected 
with  Him,  aa  its  coils  are  connected  with  a 
serpent,  or  as  its  waves  are  with  water.  The 
Adorable  is  incomprehensible,  but  is  manifest  in 
the  book  of  Nature,  in  which  the  natural  objects 
form  the  letters  constituting  the  words.  The 
letters  may  be  in  different  alphabets  although 
the  sounds  are  the  same,  and  iience  the  actual 
facts  of  the  incarnations,  or  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  accounts  concerning  them,  are  of 
small  importance,  so  long  as  we  read  the  Divine 
love  that  lies  behind  them.  The  church  has 
sutt'ered  much  from  persecution.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  extirpated  by  the  Jains  and  to  have  been 
resuscitated  by  a  certain  Nivasa.t 

(2)  Clerical  and  lay  life. — The  members  of  each 
of  tliese  four  Bhagavata  churches  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  which  we  may  conveniently  call 
'  clerical '  and  '  lay.'  The  latter  includes  the  great 
mass  of  the  believers,  who  look  to  the  fm  iiier  for 
religious  guidance.  'The  status  of  the  clerical  class 
varies  according  to  sect.  Usually  these  teachers 
are  unmarried,  leading,  or  professing  to  lead,  an 
ascetic  life  ;  but  sometimes,  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  most  sects  of  the  Rudra-saiiipradaya,  the 
clergy  are  encouraged  to  marry,  and  to  live  in  the 
world  as  men  of  business  and  family.  The  ascetic 
clergy  {bairdgis  [g.v.])  mostly  lead  a  wandering 
existence,  singly  or  in  bodies,  subsisting  on  such 
alms  as  they  can  collect.  When  old  or  infirm,  they 
settle  down  in  one  of  the  numerous  maths,  or 
monasteries,  scattered  all  over  India.  These  monas- 
teries also  serve  as  rallying  points  for  the  travelling 
brethren,  where  any  of  them  can  find  food  and 
shelter  for  a  reasonable  time.  Each  is  governed 
by  a  Mahant,  or  Superior,  and  is  usually  endowed 
with  projierty  which  is  under  his  management. 

(3)  Siif/xi-r/iievt  history  of  each  church. — The 
slight  philosophical  details  which  difi'erentiate  the 
churches  having  been  discussed,  it  will  now  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  development  of  each 
during  the  past  seven  centuries. 

(o)  i'n-j?aTh/)r(rrf«»/fi.— Ramanuja,  who  is  said  by  hia  followert 
to  have  been  an  Incarnation  of  Sewi,  tlie  serpent  of  eternity, 
l)eion(jed  to  Southern  India,  and  studied  and  lived  tlie  beat 
part  of  his  life  at  Coiijeeverani  near  Madras.  Although  teaching 
the  theoretical  equality  of  all  castes,  the  teachers  and  leaders 
of  his  church  were  invariably  Brahniann,  and  persons  of  low 
caste  were  not  even  admitted  as  disciples.  Tlie  mother-church 
has  always  been  stronjjest  in  St)uthern  India,  where  it  took  its 
birth,  and  where  it  has  still  numerous  monasteries.    It  has 

*  The  dvaitddvaita-wata  is  referred  to  in  the  Pralfodha- 
ehandrddai/a,  a  work  dating  from  the  end  ol  the  11th  cent.  A-Bk 
t  Hariijchandra,  Vaifi^ava-sarvasva. 
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never  been  very  popular  in  Northern  India,  nr.nianuja  laid 
down  the  strictest  rulea  of  conduct,  even  eatine  and  drinkintj 
being  bound  by  the  most  minute  regulations.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  centuries  immediately  (ollov^ing  our  era  the  faith  of 
the  Bhagavatas  was  preferably  directed  not  to  the  Adorable 
Himself,  but  to  one  of  His  numerous  incarnations.  Ramanuja 
did  not  confine  his  followers  to  any  particular  one  of  the^e,  Imt 
that  of  Rama-chandra  was  usually  preferred.  We  have  aUo  seen 
that  Laksmi,  Vi§pu's  si.iouse,  looked  upon  as  the  Adorable's 
energic  force,  was  considered  as  identical  with  the  Adorable 
Himself.  Hence  many  Ramanujas  preferred  to  direct  their 
faith  to  her. 

Fourth  or  fifth  in  spiritual  descent  from  R4m&nu]a  there 
roee,  late  in  the  I4th  cent.,  a  teacher  named  Ramananda.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Raghavananda,  the  mahant  of  the  monastery 
founded  by  Ramanuja  at  Serin^patam  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  Ramananda  •)uarreUed  with  his  superior  on  a  question  of 
discipline,  and,  migrating  to  Northern  India,  there  founded  a 
sect  of  his  own  called  the  Ramanandi.  Its  principal  doctrinal 
peculiarity  is  the  insistence  that  the  Rama-chandra  incarnation 
IS  the  one  which  should  be  the  chief  object  of  faith  in  the  present 
age.  Its  followei-s  are  hence  also  called  Rdmdvats,  or  Ramaites. 
Ramananda,  instead  of  preaching  and  writing  in  Sanskrit,  as 
had  hitherto  been  the  custom,  taught  in  the  vernacular,  and 
thus  brought  his  doctrines  within  reach  of  all  classes.  He  also 
interpreted  the  Bhaj^'avata  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
in  its  most  liberal  sense,  and  admitted  all  castes,  even  the 
lowest,  not  only  as  lay  members  of  the  sect,  but  also  as  teachers. 
The  fact  that  it  was  a  question  of  discipUne  on  which  he  had 
broken  niih  the  Ramanujas  led  him  to  release  his  followers 
from  the  shackles  which  he  had  found  inconvenient-  They 
observed  no  particuhir  ordinances  in  eating  or  bathing,  and  were 
named  by  him  Aradhuta,  or  liberated. 

Numerous  sub-sects  trace  their  origin  to  this  branch  of  the 
Sri-sadipradaya,  each  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  special 
article  in  the  present  work.  See  KABla-pANTiiIs,  EhakT3, 
MvLrK-DASls,  Rai-DabIs,  and  Sbna-PanthIs,  which  are  the  most 
important  of  the  sub-secta.  The  catholicity  of  Ramananda's 
teaching  may  be  ^thered  from  the  fact  that  he  numbered 
among  bis  twelve  chief  disciples,  or  apostles,  a  Musalman 
(Kabir),  a  barber  (Sena),  and  a  low-caste  chamdT,  or  leather* 
worker  (Raidasa).  each  of  whom  founded  a  sub-sect.  Kahir's 
teaching:  was  mixed  not  only  with  Christianit>'  (see  below),  but 
also  with  Musalman  ^lifiism,  which  led  him  and  his  followers  to 
neglect  the  worship  of  the  incarnate  Rama-chandra,  and  to 
identify  the  name  of  R4ma  not  with  the  incarnation  but  with 
the  unmcarnate  Adorable  Himself,  to  whom,  under  the  name  of 
Rama,  bhakti  was  to  be  directly  offered.  From  hia  schism,  if  it 
can  be  called  a  schism,  there  branched  out  two  other  important 
sub-sects,  one  of  which  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  political 
history  of  India— the  Sikhs  and  the  Dadu-panthis.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Hindu  population  of  Northern  India,  however,  still 
adheres  to  the  orig^iual  Ramanandi  doctrines  ;  and  this  sect  has 
become  the  local  mother-church,  preserving  friendly  relations 
with  its  various  sub-sects,  although  these  are  di\ided  into  two 
branches  by  the  Kabir  ichism.  The  most  importajit  later 
teacher  of  the  Ramanandi  church  waa  Tulasi-dasa  (end  of  16th 
centurj').  the  great  poet.  He  did  more  towards  popularizing 
the  worship  of  the  mcarnate  Rama-chandra  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  his  great  epic,  the  Rdmdyax^^  has  been 
truthfully  described  as  '  the  one  Bible  of  100  millions  of  people.' 
It  is  read  and  studied  even  by  members  of  the  other  Bhagavata 
Saifapradayas. 

Another  member  of  the  Ramavat  church  also  deserves  special 
mention.  This  is  Nabha-dasa,  or  Narayapa-dasa,  a  contemporary 
of  Tulasi-dasa,  and  the  author  of  the  Bhakta-mdla.  This,  with 
its  conimentarj-  by  Pri\adasa,  a  member  of  the  Brahma- 
saihpradaya,  may  be  called  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  four 
churches.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  legends  regarding  the  saints, 
ancient  and  modern,  of  the  Bhagavata  religion.  The  importance 
of  this  book  for  a  just  comprehension  of  the  religious  attitude 
of  modern  Hinduism  cannot  be  over-rated,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  thereat  difficulties  of  the  text  have  deterred 
European  students  from  its  study.  In  Its  original  form  few 
natives  can  understand  it  nowadays,  but  numerous  translations 
into  modem  Indian  languages  have  made  its  contents  familiar  to 
ever>-  follower  of  the  cult.  For  Northern  India,  it  and  Tulasi- 
dasa's  Kdrndf/a^  are  the  two  text-books  of  modern  Bhagavatism. 

(6)  Brahma-saiUpraddya.  —  Madhva,  or  Anandatirtlia,  the 
founder  of  this  *-hurch,  was  also  a  native  of  Southern  India 
(see  MADHVACiiARlh).  He  was  originally  a  Saiva,  but  became 
converted  to  Bhagavatism  in  his  later  years.  The  doctrines  of 
the  sect  do  not  single  out  any  particular  incarnation  of  the 
Adorable  for  special  worship,  but  in  Northern  India  it  has 
taken  Kr?pa  as  its  principal  object  of  adoration.  The  church  is 
strongest  in  Southern  India,  where  it  has  numerous  monasteries ; 
it  has  few  votaries  in  the  North,  though  they  are  said  to 
have  increased  of  late.  The  clerical  members  are  Brahmans, 
and  profess  celibacy,  but  the  laj*  votaries  are  members  of  every 
class  of  society  except  the  lowest.  The  church  is  an  attempt  at 
a  compromise  with  Saivism.  and  the  votaries  of  the  two  rehgions 
pay  aaoratioTi  to  each  other's  god«. 

The  Vaisi^avas  of  Bengal,  who  look  upon  Chaitanya  {q.v."^  as 
their  founder,  are  paid  to  be  a  branch  of  this  church,  of  which, 
according  to  the  Bhakta-kalpadruma^  Chaitanya  was  himself  a 
member.  But  the  tenets  of  the  Bengal  Vai^avas  approach 
much  more  nearly  those  of  the  Rudra-saihpradaya. 

(c)  Riidra-saihitraddya.—k^  already  stated,  the  Rudra- 
sariipradaya  is  now  practically  represented  by  the  Vallabhifc- 
eharis  iq.v.).  Two  or  three  other  and  unimportant  sects  are 
fttoo  referred  to  it.    The  incarnation  uf  Uie  Adorable  which  i« 


spe^'ially  worshipped  by  this  church  is  that  of  Ef^a.  The  form 
of  the  devotional  love  of  this  and  other  Kr^pa-worshipptng  sect* 
is  not  that  of  a  eon  to  a  father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ramavatfl. 
but  the  love  of  a  maid  for  a  man ;  and  this  has  given  rise  lo 
later  times  to  an  erotic  and  sensual  aspect  of  religion  which  has 
Fonif  times  led  to  the  most  lamentable  excessp":.  Kfsija's  human 
S|>ou^e,  Radha,  is  looked  upon  aa  an  incarnation  of  the  Adorable's 
ent^r^ic  power,  and  sometimes  one  is  tlie  object  of  worship, 
sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  both  conjointly.  The 
clergy  of  the  church  marry  and  live  comfortable  lives,  and  their 
example  is  followed  by  the  laity,  who  may  be  of  any  caste,  but 
mainly  consist  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious  members  of  society. 
Another  very  widely  diffused  form  of  worship,  especially 
amongst  women,  is  that  of  the  Bala  GopdlOy  or  Infant  Krepa. 
The  cult  is  widely  extended  over  Northern  India  and  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  A  sub-sect  is  that  founded  in  the  16tb 
century  by  Mira  Bai,  a  famous  princess  and  poetess  of 
Rajputana.  Here  the  special  object  of  worship  is  Kr^QA 
Rapachhor  (see  MIrI  BaTs). 

The  Vaispavas  of  Bengal  profess  much  the  same  tenets  as 
those  of  the  Vallabhacharis,  and  Vallahha  himself  waa 
Chaitanya's  father-in-law  (see  above  under  the  Brahma- 
saihpradaya).  The  Radha-vallabhifl,  another  sect  which  worships 
Erepa  and  Radha,  are  also  akin  to  the  Vallabhacharis,  but  they 
are  counted  as  belonging  to  the  next,  or  Sanakadi-sampradaya. 

(d)  Sanakddi-gathprc^di/a. — This  church  is  now  of  small 
importance.  Its  few  adherents,  who  are  known  as  Nimavats, 
are  found  in  Northern  India  and  in  Rajputana.  They  are 
mostly  adorers  of  Kfspa  (for  further  particulars  see  Nimavats). 
One  important  sect  is  nominally  sprung  from  this  church,  that 
of  the  Radha-vallabhis.  It  was  founded  by  one  Hari-vajhSa, 
Bumamed  Hita,  who  was  born  in  15.^9  and  was  a  Nimavat.  His 
teaching  waa  little  in  accordance  with  that  of  his  church,  being 
nothing  but  a  development  of  the  tenets  of  the  Vallahhacharia. 
The  tendency  towards  erotic  mysticism  which  distin^ishes 
that  sect  is  here  carried  to  an  extreme.  Radha,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Adorable's  ener^c  power,  now  throws  even  Krsi?» 
himself  into  the  shade.  He  is  given  a  subordinate  position 
under  the  title  of  Rddhd-vallablui,  or  *  Radba's  husband,'  and 
this  name  has  given  its  title  to  the  sect.  The  worship  i« 
directed  almost  entirely  to  Radha  as  the  spouse  of  God.  For 
further  particulars  see  B£dha.-VallabhIs,  Sakhi-Bhavas  and 
Chara^- Dials. 

(4)  The  guru. — A  striking  characteristic  of 
modem  Bhagavatism  is  the  extravagant  respect 
shown  to  the  spiritual  teacher,  or  guru.  The  tirst 
line  of  the  Bhakta-mdla  gives  as  the  essentials  of 
religion  bhakti,  bhakta,  Bhagavanta,  guru  {'faith, 
a  faithful  devotee,  the  Adorable,  and  the  ^uru*); 
and  this  aptly  illustrates  the  importance  attributed 
to  the  laat-named.  Any  one  will  admit  that  the 
first  three  are  essentials,  but  few  Westerns  would 
think  of  adding  the  fourth.  The  rule  that  respect 
be  shown  to  a  spiritual  teacher  is  very  old  in  India. 
In  ancient  times,  perfect  obedience  was  required 
from  his  pupil.  He  was  the  pupil's  second  father, 
more  to  be  venerated  than  even  his  natural 
progenitor.  Once,  however,  the  state  of  pupilage 
was  over,  the  obligation  of  obedience  ceased,  and 
only  respect  and  gratitude  were  subsequently 
required.  But  in  modern  Hinduism  this  proper 
attitude  is  greatly  exaggerated.  While  some  of 
the  sects,  and  notably  the  Kabir-panthis,  inculcate 
the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  a  guru,  once 
selected  he  is  to  be  obeyed  implicitly  throughout 
life.  His  voice  is  declared  to  be  the  voice  of  God, 
and  the  fullest  devotion  in  word,  act,  and  deed 
must  be  rendered  to  him.  Some  sects  go  further 
than  others.  The  devotion  is  carried  to  incredible 
extremes  among  the  Vallabhacharis.  The  devotee 
of  this  sect  otters  his  body,  soul,  and  substance  to 
God,  and,  as  the  Gusain  (properly  *  Gosai '),  i.e.  the 
guru,  is  in  the  later  works  of  the  sect  identified 
with  the  Deity,  these  are  in  reality  dedicated  to 
him.  *  By  the  act  of  dedication,  a  man  submits  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  Gusain,  as  God's  representa- 
tive, not  only  the  fruits  of  his  wealth,  but  also  the 
virginity  of  his  daughter  or  of  his  newly-married 
wife."  It  is  fair  to  explain  that  few  sects  go  to 
this  length,  and  that  in  most,  although  the  guru 
is  revered  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  his 
intlut'uce  extends  only  to  the  sphere  of  morality. 
This  is  one  more  example  of  the  tendency  in  India, 
as  elsewhere,  to  deify  the  founder  of  a  religion. 
The  tirst  Bhagavatas  deified  Vasudeva,  and  their 
successors  deified,  in  their  turn,  the  great  men 
who  founded  their  churches  and  their  sects. 
*  Growse,  ifatAurd,  p.  246^ 
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Lastly,  they  took  the  fnrther  itep  of  deifying 
their  spiritual  directors. 

(5)  The  mantra. — No  Hindu  can  become  a 
member  of  a  sect  without  the  permission  of  a  guru 
belonfjing  to  the  sect.  He  is  at  first  in  the  position 
of  £Ui  inquirer,  and  when  the  guru  considers  him  tit 
for  admission,  he  whispers  into  his  ear  an  initiatory 
formula  [mantra),  corresponding,  as  Mr.  Growse 
pouits  out,  to  the /re  nomine  Pairis,  etc.,  of  Christian 
baptism.  These  formulas  are  generally  kept  secret ; 
but  we  know  that  the  earliest,  dating  from  pre- 
reformation  times,  was  tlie  '  twelve-syllabled '  Om 
namo  Bhagavate  Vasudevdya  ('Om!  reverence 
to  the  Adorable  Vasudeva').  In  later  times,  aa 
sectarian  difl'erences  increased,  the  Supreme  became 
differentiated  into  His  incarnations.  Thus,  the 
mantra  of  the  Ramanujas  is  the  'six-syllabled' 
Om  Rdmdya  namah  ( '  Oih  !  reverence  to  Rama), 
while  that  of  the  Vallabhacharls  is  the  'eight- 
gyllabled '  &ri-Krsnah  iaranam  mama  ('  the  holy 
Krsna  is  my  refuge '). 

(6)  Sectarian  marks. — Each  sect  is  distinguished 
by  certain  marks  placed  by  the  more  pious 
members  upon  the  forehead  or  other  part  of  the 
body.  Thus  the  Ramanujas  have  two  perpendi- 
cular white  lines,  with  a  transverse  streak 
connecting  them  above  the  nose.  In  the  centre  is 
a  perpendicular  streak  of  red.  In  the  Brahma- 
sampradaya,  a  yellow  spot  is  substituted  for  the 
red  streak,  and  special  marks  are  also  branded  on 
the  shoulders  ana  breast.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  worshippers  of  Siva  also  put  sectarian  marks 
upon  the  forehead.  As  a  guide  for  distinguishing 
the  followers  of  the  two  religions,  we  may  say  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  while  the  essential  parts  of  the 
Bhagavata  marks  consist  of  perpendicular  lines, 
those  of  the  Saiva  sects  are  horizontal. 

(7)  Bhakti  audits  'flavours.' — Later  Bhagavata 
writers  have  spent  much  time  over  the  question 
of  bhakti  and  the  various  modes  in  which  it  reveals 
itself.  These  modes  are  called  rasas,  or  flavours, 
and  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  the 
simplest  treatise  on  bhakti  without  being  familiar 
with  at  least  the  main  principles  according  to 
which  these  flavours  are  held  to  be  developed,  the 
following  brief  account  will  be  of  service.  The 
writers  employ  the  terminology  of  the  Indian 
system  of  poetics,  but  the  categories  are  different. 

Every  religious  attitude  depends  upon  an  objective '  dominant 
emotion '  or  gthayi  bhava,  considered  as  an  abstract  entity, 
apart  from  the  person  experiencing  it.  There  are  five  of  these 
dominant  emotions:  (1)  resi^ation  (praidnta  bhava):  (2) 
obedience  {ddgya  bhava) ;  (3)  friendship  (sdkhya  bhdva) ;  (4) 
tender  fondness  (vdtsatya  bhdva);  (6)  passionate  love  (rati 
bhdva).  It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  arranged  in  an 
ascending  scale  of  emotional  force. 

These  dominant  emotions'  may  have  'accessory  emotion! ' 
(vyabhichdri  bhdva,  or  sa^chdri  bhdva).  These  are  not 
essential  to  the  dominant  emotions,  bub  may  go  along  with  and 
co-operate  with  them,  either  permanently  or  occasionally. 
These  accessory  emotions  are  thirty  three  in  number,  and  are 
such  as  ' disgust  with  worldly  things'  (nirveda),  apprehension 
(iafikd),  painful  thoughts  (chinta),  and  the  like. 

Each  of  these  dominant  emotions,  whether  accompanied  by 
an  accessory  emotion  or  not,  produces  a  corresponding 
subjective  psychic  condition  or  experience,  technically  called 
raga,  or  flavour,  in  the  person  who  is  subjected  to  it.  These 
flavour*  ur«,  in  the  order  of  the  corresponding  underlying 
dominant  emotions :  (1^  the  resigned  flavour  (Mnti  rasa) ;  (2) 
the  obedient  flavour  (ddspa  ruKa) ;  (:i)  the  friendly  flavour 
(sdkhya  ra*a);  (4)  the  tenderly  fond  flavour,  (vataalya  rasa); 
(5)  the  passionately  loving  flavour  (iii'thjara  rasa,  or  inddhurya 
rana).  The  last,  which  is  tlie  highest  sUi^'e,  is  also  called  the 
'king  of  flavours '  (rojja-rdja)  or  the  'glorious  flavour' (H^jua^a 
rasa). 

Every  flavour  must  have  an  'exciting  cause'  or  'excitant' 
(vibkdva)  in  order  to  induce  the  experience  from  the  under- 
lying dominant  emotion,  and  such  excitanta  may  be  either 
•essential'  (dtambana)  or  'enhancing'  (ruidljtana).  The 
absolutely  essential  excitant  is  the  object  towards  which  the 
underlying  dominant  emotion  of  resignation,  obedience,  or  the 
like,  is  directed,  i.e.  the  Supreme  Deitv.  Such  an  excitant  is 
called  '  absolutely  essential "  (vi^aydtnmhana).  But  an  excitant 
may  be  '  relatively  essential '  {diraydlaiabana).  It  then  exrites 
a  flavour,  the  dominant  emotion  of  which  is  not  iiiunediately 
direct«d  to  the  Supreme.    Such  (or  inst*nc«  is  Sita  the  sdoum 


of  Rilma-chandra.  She  can  be  the  relatively  easenUal  exdtuil 
of  the  flavour  of  passionate  love,  i.e.,  she  causes  the  subJectiTS 
flavour  to  arise  in  the  heart  of  the  devotee  from  the  correspond- 
ing dominant  emotion  considered  as  an  objective  abstr&ot 
entity.  This  ultimately  leads  to  the  flavour  of  passionate  Iov« 
directed  to  her  husband,  Rama-chandra,  who,  being  an  In- 
carnation of  the  Supreme  Deity  Himself,  is  the  absolute!/ 
essential  excitant. 

An  enhancing  excitant  is  such  an  excitant  as  the  qualltiefl, 
actions,  gestures,  or  beauty  of  any  of  the  essential  excitants. 
For  instance,  Kama-chandra's  cherishing  of  those  who  take 
refuge  in  him,  or  his  love  for  those  who  serve  him,  is  an  en- 
tiancing  excitaiit  of  the  flavour  of  obedience. 

When  the  psychic  condition,  or  flavour,  of  a  dominant 
emotion  has  been  thus  excited,  certain  effects  occur.  'These  ara 
called  'ensuants'  (anubhdva).  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  natural  expressions  of  emotion  (sdttvika  bhdva),  which 
are  here  enumerated  in  order  of  usual  occurrence :  (1)  arrest 
of  motion  (Mambha)  ;  (2)  trembling  (kampa) ;  (8)  disturbance  ol 
speech  (svara-bha'figa) ;  (4)  change  of  colour  (vaivanyya);  (5) 
tears  (aaru) ;  f6)  sweating  (sveda) ;  (7)  thrills  (jnilaka) ;  (8)  un- 
consciousness (pralaya).  Other  ensuants  may  be  spiritual,  such 
as  a  feeling  of  devotion,  rapture,  and  so  on. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hindu  love  for  classi- 
fication has  been  carried  even  into  the  province  of  religioua 
emotion.  It  will  also  be  noticed  how  closely  the  Indian 
religious  experiences,  and  especially  the  phenomena  attendant 
on  what  we  should  call  '  conversion,'  agree  with  what  we 
observe  in  Christian  countries. 

(8)  The  nisthds. — Every  true  Bhagavata  from 
his  birth  has  his  vocation  allotted  to  him  by  the 
Adorable.  For  instance,  his  vocation  may  be  to 
preach  the  gospel,  or  to  wait  upon  saintly  men,  or 
to  love  hearing  the  scriptures,  or  to  sing  psalms,  or 
even  merely  to  lead  a  moral  life.  Each  of  these 
vocations  is  called  a  nisthd  ;  and  every  created 
being  who  is  faithful  to  the  Adorable  must  belong 
to  at  least  one  of  them.  He  may  belong  to  two  or 
more,  if  the  Adorable  so  will.  These  nisthds  are 
twenty-four  in  number,  each  being  under  the 
special  protection  of  one  of  the  twenty-four 
incarnations  believed  in  by  Bhagavatas.  In  the 
catalogues  of  saints,  each  is  carefully  allotted  his 
nisthd,  and  is  classified  and  grouped  accordingly. 

4.  General  aspects  of  the  Bhagavata  reforma- 
tion.— Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  history  of 
India  than  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with 
which  the  Bhagavata  reformation  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  accomplished.  At  first  sight  it  almost 
seems  as  if  a  new  doctrine,  coming  from  some  un- 
known land,  had  suddenly  been  revealed,  and  had 
swept  with  irresistible  force  in  one  mighty  wave 
across  the  peninsula.  Great  modern  scholars,  men 
like  Lassen  and  Weber,  were  found  declaring  that 
the  only  po.ssible  explanation  was  that  the  doctrine 
of  bhakti  arose  in  India  as  a  more  or  less  direct 
reflexion  of  Christianity.  The  late  Professor 
Cowell  himself,  when  writing  in  1878  the  preface 
to  his  translation  of  the  Bhrikti-sHtras,  confessed 
that  the  date  and  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine  were  unknown,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  been  able 
to  pierce  the  cloud  of  mystery  that  surrounds  it. 
The  first  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  was 
Professor  Bhandarkar  ;  and  though  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  him  in  the  year  1887  have  been 
dis|juted,  his  labours  have  been  the  foundation  of 
all  subsequent  inquiries.  The  next  important  step 
was  not  taken  till  tlie  year  1905,  when  Prof.  Garbe 
fixed  with  approximate  certainty  the  date  of  the 
BhagavadGitd.  We  can  now  be  as  sure  as  we  can 
be  of  anything  in  the  history  of  Indian  literature, 
that  portions  of  this  poem  are  pre-Christian  ;  and, 
as  bhakti  is  taught  therein,  we  can  safely  assert 
that  the  doctrine,  however  Christian  may  be  its 
appearance,  is  of  indigenous  Indian  origin. 

Nevertheless,  altliuiigh  one  is  based  upon  the 
other,  a  wliole  world  of  dillerciice  lies  between 
the  Bhagavatism  of  the  reformation  and  that  of 
the  Bhrignmd-Gltd.  Like  the  Brahmaism  of  the 
Midland  Bifthiiians,  the  pre-reformation  Bli.lga- 
vatisra  wax  the  religion  of  a  class — the  warriors. 
It  was  taught  in  a  leiirned  language,  and  was 
practised  by  learned   K^atriya  kings  and  men  of 
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note.*  It  had  its  ritual  and  its  five  solemn 
sacrifices,  and  was  therefore  a  religion  of  the 
wealthy.  As  ha.s  more  than  once  been  remarked,! 
official  Vaisnavi.sm  is  a  costly  religion,  while 
Saivism  is  a  cheap  one.  Bhagavatism,  after  the 
identification  of  the  Bhaf;avat  with  Visnu,  can 
hardly  have  been  a  religion  of  the  lower  castes  or 
of  the  poor.  In  otlier  words,  it  was  not  a  religion 
of  the  people.  The  alliance  with  Brahmaism 
still  further  parted  it  fr.  mi  the  lower  orders.  The 
theory  of  absorption  peculiar  to  that  form  of  belief, 
but  now  dallied  with  by  Bliagavatism,  had  nothing 
in  common  with  their  hopes  or  fears.  As  Hopkins 
rightly  says.J  '  the  ordinary  mortal  is  more  averse 
from  the  bliss  of  absorption  than  from  the  pleasures 
of  heaven.'  At  this  time,  and  during  the  centuries 
immediately  succeeding  the  Christian  era,  the 
needs  of  the  common  people  were  amply  supplied 
by  two  other  religions  of  the  Outland — by  Buddh- 
ism and,  for  those  who  cra\  ed  for  a  personal  God, 
by  Saivism.  Bhagavatism  in  its  pure  form  came 
to  be  professed  by  fewer  and  fewer,  and  from  the  9th 
cent.,  when  all  thinking  India  fell  under  the  spell 
of  the  genius  of  Saiikara,  it  practically  disappeared. 
Only  at  rare  intervals  do  we  come  across  references 
to  it  in  literature  and  inscriptions. §  Saiikara 
himself  mentions  bhakti  only  once  in  his  great 
philosophical  work,  and  merely  to  dismiss  it  with 
contempt.  It  was  in  Southern  India  that  the  lamp 
of  Bhagavatism  was  kept  burning,  though  with 
but  a  feeble  light.jl  and  it  was  in  the  South  that  it 
revived  through  the  teaching  of  the  four  great 
leaders  whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  Then 
arose  Raniananda,  and  within  half  a  century 
Bhagavatism  became  the  leading  religion  of  India. 
Yet  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  the 
monotheism  of  the  Bhagavad-GUa  and  tliat  of 
Ramananda  as  there  was  between  the  teaching 
of  Plato  and  that  of  St.  Paul.  It  now  became  as 
fully  the  right  of  the  despised  classes,  of  Musal- 
mans  and  of  unclean  leather- workers,  as  of  people 
of  repute.  From  Ramananda's  time  it  was  to  the 
poor  that  the  gospel  was  preached,  and  that  in 
their  own  language,  not  in  a  form  of  speech  holy 
but  unintelligible.  No  one  who  reads  the  Indian 
religious  literature  of  the  15th  and  following 
centuries  can  fail  to  notice  the  gulf  that  lies 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  We  find  ourselves 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  religious  revolution  that 
India  has  ever  seen — greater  even  than  that  of 
Buddhism,  for  its  effects  have  persisted  to  the 
present  day.  Religion  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
knowledge.  It  is  one  of  emotion.  We  visit  a  land 
of  mysticism  and  rapture,  and  meet  spirits  akin, 
not  to  the  giant  schoolmen  of  Benares,  but  to  the 
poets  and  mystics  of  mediaeval  Europe,  in  sympathy 
with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  with  Thomas  k  Kenipis, 
with  Eckhart,  and  with  St.  Theresa.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  reformation  the  converts  lived  and 
moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  highest  spiritual 
exaltation,  while  over  all  there  hovered,  witli 
healing  in  its  wings,  a  Divine  gospel  of  love, 
smoothing  down  inevitable  asperities,  restoring 
breaches,  and  reconciling  contlicting  modes  of 
thought.  Northern  India  was  filled  with  wander- 
ing devotees  vowed  to  poverty  and  purity.  Visions, 
trances,  raptures,  and  even  rep;ited  miracles  were 
of  every -day  occurrence.  Rich  noblemen  abandoned 
all  their  possessions  and  gave  them  to  the  poor, 

*  Bhtujavad-Gild,  iv.  1,  2,  distinctly  eaja  that  it  waa  « 
K?atri>ft  rtli^'ion. 

t  e.fj.  by  Monier  Williams,  Br'ihmnni.'nn  and  Hinduism.  18S9, 
p.  K  (I. 

J  Ufli'iima  of  Ini'Al,  p.  418. 

§  ilo[>;ifIeva,  tbe  reputed  aiitdor  of  tlie  Bhdgavaia  Pvrd^a^ 
belong  l^'  the  pnst-rerfinnatinn  pcriwl  (13th  cent.). 

II  e.(7.  only  one  prince  of  the  Valahhi  kings,  Dhnjvasena  I. 
(A.n.  ."^28),  ia  called  a  Bhagavata.  The  others  were  Mab^varas, 
or  wor>hippen*  of  Siva.  Of.,  however,  the  reiuarks  on  Siv» 
bhakti^  below. 


and  even  the  poorest  would  lay  aside  a  bnndle  of 
sticks  to  light  a  fire  for  some  chance  wandering 
saint.  Nor  were  these  converts  confined  to  the  male 
sex.  Of  devout  and  honourable  women  there  were 
not  a  few — Mira  Bai,  the  queen-poet  of  Udaipur,  who 
gave  up  her  throne  rather  than  join  in  the  bloody 
worship  of  Siva ;  Baiika,  the  poor  woodcutter  s 
wife,  who  could  not  be  tempted  by  a  purse  of  gold  j 
the  chaste  Surasuri  with  her  tiger  guardian ; 
Ganesa  Derani,  the  queen  of  Madhukara  Sahi  of 
Orcliha,  who  hid  the  wound  inflicted  by  a  mad 
ascetic,  lest  her  husband  should  take  indiscrimi- 
nating  vengeance ;  the  penitent  Magdalen  of 
Delhi,  who  gave  her  life  and  the  only  art  that  she 
possessed,  her  dancing,  to  the  service  of  the  deity 
in  whom  she  had  taken  refuge ;  and  many  others. 
Of  men,  there  were  Hari-dasa,  the  sweet  singer,  to 
hear  whom  Akbar  disguised  himself  as  a  menial 
servant  and  travelled  far  ;  Nanda-dasa,  the  hjrmn- 
writer,  whose  last  words  were  a  prayer  that  his 
soul  might  stand  '  very  close  and  near '  the 
Adored  ;  Chaturbhuja,  the  apostle  to  the  savage 
Gonds,  who  taught  that  right  initiation  meant 
'  being  born  again ' ;  Gopala,  who  when  smitten 
on  one  cheek  turned  the  other  to  the  smiter ; 
Vilvamahgala,  who  looked  after  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her,  and,  because  his  eye  offended  him,  made 
himself  blind  ;  the  unnamed  king,  who  for  the  same 
reason  cut  ofi'his  right  hand  and  cast  it  from  him  ; 
Suradasa,  the  blind  bard  of  Agra ;  and,  most 
famous  of  all,  perhaps  the  greatest  poet  that  India 
has  produced,  Tulasi-dasa,  the  teller  of  the  deeds 
of  Rama.* 

The  question  naturally  arises,  whence  did 
Raniananda  receive  the  inspiration  that  produced 
this  marvellous  change  ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
answer  it  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

5.  Influence  of  Christianity. — The  question  as  to 
how  far  Christianity  has  influenced  the  Bhakti- 
miirija  has  been  much  discussed.  We  have  seen 
that  it  must  now  be  taken  as  settled  that  the  idea 
of  bhakti  is  native  to  India,  and  that  the  existence 
of  Bhagavata  monotheism  can  be  traced  back  to 
very  ancient  times.  It  is  still,  however,  open  to 
us  to  consider  the  possibility  of  post-Christian 
Bhagavatism  being  alfected  by  the  cognate  teach- 
ings of  the  Western  form  01  belief.  The  facts 
appear  to  be  as  follows  : 

Large  colonies  of  Nestorian  Christians  and  Jews 
migrated  to  the  Malabar  Coast  in  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.,  and  settled  in  Southern  India  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era.  The  former  have  been  there 
ever  since.  They  had  a  bishop  at  Kalyana  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  in  the  6th  cent.,  and  another  of 
their  settlements  was  at  the  present  shrine  of  St. 
Thom6,  near  Madras.  There  is  a  respectable 
tradition  that  the  Apostle  Thomas  actually 
preached  in  North-Western  India,  and  at  any  rate 
it  is  certain  that  the  parts  of  Asia  immediately 
adjoining  had  many  Christian  inhabitants.  Not 
only  was  there  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era 
free  and  regular  communication  between  India 
and  the  West,  both  by  sea  and  overland,  but 
during  the  same  period  India  was  more  than  once 
invaded  from  the  North- West.  In  the  year  A.D. 
639  the  famous  Indian  king  Siladitya  of  Kanauj, 
a  patron  of  the  Bhagavatas,  received  a  party  of 
Syrian  Christians,  headed  by  the  missionary 
Alopen,  at  his  court.f  The  author  of  the  Dabistdn, 

*  All  these  examples  are  taken  from  the  Bhdkia-mala  (cf.  the 
next  section).  The  early  WTiters  were  perfectly  conscious  0/ 
the  chang:e  effected  by  the  reformation.  Priya-dasa  says,  '  the 
tree  of  bhakti  waa  once  but  a  sapling:,  that  mi^ht  be  'stunted 
by  a  single  kid.  .  .  Now  it  hath  climbed  to  tlie  sky,  with  its 
glory  spread  manifest  over  the  earth  ;  for  the  ba^in  from  which 
its  roots  drew  moisture  waa  the  Ik)soui  of  the  Holy.  .  .  .  Mark 
well  its  growth.  Once  but  a  feeble  thing  ;  now,  shackle<1  to  it* 
trunk,  contentedly  sway  the  mighty  elephJanta  of  the  passions' 
{Bhakti-rasa-bodJuni,  eX 

t  Edkins,  AtUtuxiLm,  July  3, 1880,  p.  8.    See  olao  Takakusu, 
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which  was  written  in  1645,  describes  (iii.  312  f.)  how, 
when  travellinpin  India,  he  had  'greatly  frequented 
the  meetings  of  Hindus,  Jews,  Magians,  Nazureans, 
and  Musehiians';  and  speaking  of  the  Vedas,  he 
says  (ii.  45)  that  every  one  wlio  pleases  may  derive 
from  them  arguments  in  favour  of  his  particular 
creed,  whether  that  creed  be  '  Hinduism,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  fire-worship,  the  tenets  of  the  Sonites, 
or  those  of  the  ShiSs,  etc' 

Finally,  there  were  the  Jesuit  missions  to  India 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  their 
arrival  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  in  tlie 
year  1580.  They  had  churches  in  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  Lahore  till  Shah  Jahan  came  to  the  throne 
in  1628,  and  the  Delhi  church  survived  till  the 
invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1789.  We  thus  see  that 
from  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  Christianity  has 
always  been  present  in  India,  and  that,  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  Hindus  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  tenets. 

Although  there  are  many  remarkable  verbal 
coincidences,  it  is  improbable  that  the  latest  parts 
of  the  B/uigavnd-Gltd  contain  passages  suggested 
by  our  Scriptures.  As  for  the  earlier  portions, 
chronology  renders  it  impossible.  But  in  one  of 
the  latest  passages  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  written 
at  least  three  liundred  years  after  Christ,  if  not 
considerably  later,  there  is  an  account  of  a  visit 
paid  by  three  .saints  to  a  '  White  Continent,' 
where  the  people  were  of  fnir  complexion,  and 
endowed  with  a  perfect  bkakii  that  did  not 
exist  in  India.  A  description  is  given  of  their 
worship  which  certainly  suggests  reminiscences 
of  a  Christian  religious  service,  and  many  be- 
lieve that  the  passage  is  based  upon  the  tales 
of  travellers  wno  had  come  across  Christian 
communities  in  those  parts  of  Asia  which  lie  north 
of  the  Hindu  Kush.  IJesides  this,  there  are  utlier 
pas.sages  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Mahabliarata 
which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  are  not  borrowed 
from  our  Gospels,  especially  from  that  of  St.  John. 
These  have  been  collected  by  Hopkins  (India  Old 
and  Neie,  p.  145  ff. ).  Two  of  his  examples  may  be 
cited  here.  Krsna,  the  incarnate  Deity,  is  described 
as  'the  unborn  (i.e.  the  eternal)  and  ancient  one, 
the  only  son  of  God,  born  of  a  virgin,  very  part  of 
God ' ;  and  again,  it  is  said  of  him  that  '  He,  the 
guardian  of  his  flock,  the  sinless  God,  the  Lord  of 
the  world,  consented  to  the  death  of  (him.self  and) 
his  race  that  he  might  fiilKl  the  words  of  the  seers.' 
A  striking  innovation,  dating  from  about  the  6th 
cent.  A.D.,  wius  the  divinity  attributed  by  the 
Bhagavatas  to  the  iliild  Krsna.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  a  religious  teacher  and  a  warrior,  regarding 
whose  childhood,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  legends 
not  e.Hsential  to  h  is  character  had  accumulated.  But 
from  the  6th  cent,  onwards  the  greatest  prominence 
is  given  to  his  cliiMish  miracles  and  freaks,  and  to 
his  adolescent  p;ustoral  life  in  the  country  round 
Matlmra.  It  is  the  infant  god,  the  hamhino, 
brought  up  among  the  cowherds  of  Gokula,  who  is 
now  a  favourite  object  of  worship.  His  mother 
Devaki,  hitherto  hardly  mentioned,  is  now 
portrayed,  like  a  Matlunnn  laitans,  suckling  the 
infant  Kr^na.  His  birth  coincides  witli  a  massacre 
of  the  innocents,  and  we  have  other  and  new 
legends  of  '  the  restoration  to  life  of  a  woman's 
son,  the  healing  of  a  cripple,  and  the  pouring  of  a 
box  of  ointment  over  Kr^iia'  (Hopkins,  o]>.  cit.  p. 
163).  Kennedy  (,//M.V,' 1907,  p.  951  ff.)  suggests 
that  all  this  is  a  Hindu  adaptation  of  the  Christian 
stories  brought  into  the  Ciangetic  Dofib  by  tiujar 
immigrants  from  the  North- West.  Whether  these 
legends  have  been  borrowed  or  not  may  pos.sibly 
be  doubted,  but  all  hesitation  vanishes  when  we 

Itting,  p.  iiTtU..  not*  8.  It  was  at  the  court  of  this  kinfr  that 
tbr  poet  H&v»  refers  to  the  presence  of  Itha^avatas  and  i'aucha- 
rttru  (UaiTfuakmrUa,  tj.  Cowell  and  Thomaa,  p.  sao). 


read  the  orthodox  liturgy  of  the  festival  of  Kf^na's 
birthday.  The  old  legends  of  the  birth  and  child- 
hood are  perfectly  well  known,  but,  as  long  ago 
sliown  by  Weber,  the  ritual  does  not  adhere  to 
them.  It  actually  alters  the  story  in  material 
facts  to  make  it  agree  with  the  narratives  of  the 
nativity  as  contained  in  the  early  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  Vallabha  found  this 
child-worship  current  in  Mathura,  and  adapted  it 
to  the  needs  of  his  own  Kr^na-bhakti.  As  Hopkins 
(p.  167)  says : 

'  So  decided  is  the  alteration  and  so  direct  is  the  connexion 
between  this  later  phase  of  Krishnaism  and  the  Christianity 
of  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  that  it  is  no  expression  of 
extrava(»aiit  fancy  but  a  sober  historical  statement  that  in  all 
probability  the  Hindus  of  this  cult  of  the  Madonna  and  CbJJd 
nave  in  reality,  though  unwittingly,  been  worshipping  the 
Christ-child  for  fully  a  thousand  years.' 

The  religion  of  Rama  presents  other  aspects  of 
the  case.  We  have  seen  that  the  modem  worship 
of  the  incarnate  Kama  commenced  with  the 
teaching  of  Ramanuja,  and  was  spread  over 
Northern  India  by  Ramananda  and  his  followers. 
In  Ramanuja's  time  the  Christians  of  St.  Thom6 
had  become  paganized.  They  had  given  up 
baptism,  while  they  retained  the  Eucharist;  and 
a  kind  of  mixed,  or  rather  joint,  worship,  half 
Christian  and  half  Hindu,  had  established  itself  in 
the  ancient  shrine.  That  Ramanuja  and  his 
followers  imbibed  much  of  this  teaching  admits, 
to  the  present  writer  at  least,  of  but  little  doubt. 
Owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  ground  ideas  of 
'  faith '  and  bhakti,  it  would  indeed  be  extra- 
ordinary if  the  two  religions,  once  brought  into 
contact,  had  not  influenced  each  other.  "That  the 
Hinduism  influenced  the  Christianity  has  been 
established  as  an  historical  fact,  and  that  alone 
shows  the  probability  of  the  converse  also  being 
true.  According  to  Indian  tradition,  Ramanuja 
was  born,  brought  up,  and  spent  the  best  part  of 
his  life  near  St.  Thomd.  In  his  early  years  he  was 
a  Vedantist,  and  while  he  was  still  a  young  man 
it  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  ne  became 
converted  to  Bhagavatism,  thought  out  his  system- 
atized qualified  monism,  refuted  in  a  famous 
discussion  his  old  Vedantist  teacher,  and  suffered 
much  persecution.*  Much  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  early  Christianity,  it  is  to  Ram&nnja's 
persecution  and  flight  from  Conjeeveram  that 
Bhagavatism  owes  its  acceptance  over  the  greater 
part  of  India.  Except  the  sects  founded  by 
Vallabha  and  Hari-vaiiisa,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  altogether  peculiar,  the  other  churches  have 
comparatively  little  influence  beyond  the  localities 
in  wpich  they  arose.  But  the  Sri-saihpradaya  had 
\>'ithin  it  a  dri\in"  force  that  carried  it  all  over 
India  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaya.  Its 
special  characteristic  was  the  importance  given  to 
faith  in  a  personal  God,  and  particularly  to  Rama- 
chandra  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Adorable,  still  retaining  the  same  personality  in 
heaven,  remembering  and  sympathizing  with  the 
sorrows  and  trials  of  humanity.  It  is  true  that 
bh(tkti  also  plays  a  prominent  r61e  in  the  other 
churches  ;  but  it  has  not,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  sects  just  mentioned,  acquired  the  suprepe 
importance  in  them  that  it  has  gained  in  the  Sri- 
sailipradfiya.  That  this  is  owing  to  the  view 
taken  of  the  personality  of  Rfima-chandra  is  self- 
evident  ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
attributes  with  which  he  has  been  clothed  are 
strange  to  the  old  epic  accounts  of  him,  still 
Christian  influence  may  reasonably  be  claimed  for 
the  stress  laid  upon  them  to  tlie  comparative 
e.\cIusion  of  others.  The  root  conception  of  the 
*  The  similarity  of  the  cases  of  Ramanuja  and  Madhra  If 
worth  noting.  Both  were  converts  from  Vedantism,  and  both 
were  within  reach  of  Christian  intlueuce.  Madhva  was  a  man 
of  Ui.li|>i,  close  to  Kalyiva,  where  thera  waa  an  old  Ohiittian 
bishopric. 
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Deity  has  been  profoundly  modified.  The  noble 
and  pious  hero  has  become  a  God  of  love  (Sn'OMfos 
ffv^Tra6^]ixat  rats  daB^veLais  ■qiiCov).  The  love,  more- 
ever,  is  that  of  a  father  for  his  children,  not  that 
of  a  man  for  a  maid,  as  in  the  ardent  bhakti  of 
Vallabha  and  Hari-vam^. 

Another  point  of  coincidence  is  worth  noting — 
the  institution  of  the  Tnahaprasdda,  or  sacramental 
meal.  Such  meals  are  found  in  many  religions, 
but  the  procedure  of  those  partaken  of  by  the 
members  of  the  Sri-saihpradaya  shows  points  of 
agreement  with  the  Christian  Eucharist  that 
cannot  be  mere  matters  of  chance.*  The  con- 
secrated elements  are  even  reserved  for  admini- 
stration to  the  sick,  and  the  communion,  which  is 
shared  in  only  by  those  who  feel  themselves 
worthy,  is  followed  by  a  love-feast  attended  by  all 
members  of  the  sect  present  at  the  time. 

But  it  is  in  the  literature  of  the  church  that  we 
find  the  most  evident  reminiscences  of  Christi- 
anity. Kabir,  one  of  Ramananda's  twelve  apostles, 
speaks  of  the  Word  in  language  which  is  but  a  para- 
pnrase  of  the  opening  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  quotes  sayings  of  our  Lord  almost  verbatim. 
The  authorized  text-book  of  all  believers — the 
Bhakta-niala — also  contains  numerous  parallels  to 
the  sayings  of  our  Lord.  Attention  has  been  drawn 
to  several  of  these  in  the  preceding  section,  and 
they  need  not  be  repeated.  Here  we  may  notice 
another  alteration  of  an  old  legend — an  alteration 
to  make  it  agree  with  an  occurrence  of  the  most 
solemn  hour  of  Christian  history.  In  the  Mahd- 
bharata,  Krsna  is  represented  as  washing  the  feet 
of  Brahmans.  The  story,  as  altered  by  the 
Bhakta-mala,  makes  the  incarnate  God  wash  the 
feet  of  the  disciples.  In  another  story,  which  is 
specially  mentioned  as  '  beloved,  but  hitherto  not 
well-known,'  a  poor  wretch  is  taken  in  and 
honourably  entreated  because  he  is  a  stranger,  and 
therefore  equivalent  to  Rama.  He  is  then  told 
that  if  he  has  faith  he  can  walk  on  the  sea.  He 
has  faith,  and  does  so. 

It  is  possible  that  everything  was  not  necessarily 
taken  from  the  Nestorian  Christians.  There  was 
free  intercourse  by  sea  between  Christian  countries 
and  Southern  India,  and  this  may  account  for 
other  coincidences,  in  which  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say  which  side  has  borrowed  from  which."  Such 
is  the  fact  that  the  word  employed  in  India,  both 
by  Sahkara  and  Ramanuja,  for  the  personal  Deity 
was  hvara,  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
Kvpioi.  This  may  possibly  be  a  pre-Christian 
coincidence.  In  early  Christianity  there  was  the 
same  remarkable  reverence  for  spiritual  teachers 
that  we  have  observed  in  Bliagavatism.  According 
to  the  Didache,  such  a  teacher  was  to  be  '  known  as 
the  Lord.'  In  both  religions  there  was  the  same 
extravagant  belief  in  the  mystic  power  attaelied 
to  the  name  of  the  incarnate  God.  Thomas  k 
Kempis  speaks  of  the  '  holy  utterance,  short  to 
read,  easy  to  retain,  sweet  to  think  upon,  strong 
to  protect,'  just  as  Tulasi-dasa  praises  '  the  two 
gracious  syllables,  the  eyes  as  it  were  of  the  soul, 
easy  to  remember,  satisfying  every  wish,  a  gain  in 
this  world  and  felicity  in  the  next.'t  In  both 
religions  there  are  the  same  discussions  as  to  the 
relative  efficacy  of  faith  and  works,  and  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  opposing  doctrines  of  '  irresistible ' 
and  '  oo-operative  grace.'  The  change  in  the  Indian 
idea  of  sin  is  also  noteworthy.  TUl  Ranianuja's 
time,  sin  was  disobedience  to  the  rules  of  religion 
laid  down  in  text- books,  and  was  to  be  avoided  as 
entailing  certain  consequences  in  a  future  life. 
Since  then  it  has  been  defined  as  anything  not 

•  For  the  whole  procedure  tee  Wertcott,  KaKr  and  Ou 
KttbxT  Paixth,  1808,  p.  Z27. 

\  For  further  Christian  example*  tee  Qrowee,  Trantlation  of 
Tuiandata'i  Rdmai/av^,  1-  I>o.  24. 


done  in  faith.  Sin  is  sin  because  it  is  incompatibl* 
with  the  nature  of  the  incarnate  God  of  Love,  and, 
as  quoted  in  the  abstract  of  SandUya's  work  given 
above  on  p.  539,  even  good  works  not  done  in 
bhakti  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin.  Each  of  these 
instances  of  agreement  taken  singly  might  be  an 
accident,  but  their  cumulative  effect,  combined 
with  the  whole  style  and  tone  of  the  modem 
bhakti  literature,  is  irresistible. 

The  political  history  of  India  at  this  period  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.  Mahmud  of  Ghazni's 
seventeen  invasions  commenced  in  A.D.  1001.  He 
was  succeeded  by  dynasty  after  dynasty  of 
Musalman  conquerors,  broken  in  1398  by  the 
terrible  suffering  entailed  by  the  invasion  of  Timur. 
Not  till  Akbar  ascended  the  throne  in  1556  had 
the  Hindus  peace,  and  a  century  later  the  oppres- 
sion was  renewed  by  Aurangzib  (q.v.).  For  more 
than  five  centuries,  from  1001  to  1556,  India  lay 
prostrate  and  bleeding  under  the  feet  of  conquerors 
of  alien  race  and  alien  religion.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  reformation. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  : — It  is  certain  that  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era  Christians  visited 
India,  and  were  received  at  a  royal  court.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  India  were  acquainted  with  the  earlj' 
Christianity  of  Bactiia  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Central  Asia,  that  they  greatlj'  respected  it, 
and  that  they  admitted  that  its  prof essois  possessed 
bhakti  to  a  degree  more  perfect  than  that  which 
ever  existed  in  their  own  country.  It  is  possible, 
and  perhaps  probable,  that  the  worship  of  the 
infant  Krsna  was  a  local  adaptation  of  the  worship 
of  the  infant  Christ  introduced  to  India  from  the 
North-West,  and  the  ritual  of  Kisna's  birth- 
festival  has  certainly  borrowed  from  Christian 
authorities.  But  it  was  in  Southern  India  that 
Cliristianity,  as  a  doctrine,  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  Hinduism  generally.  Although  the 
conceptions  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  of  bhakti 
were  indigenous  to  India,  they  received  an  immense 
impetus  owing  to  the  beliefs  of  Christian  com- 
munities reacting  upon  the  mediiBval  Bhagavata 
reformers  of  the  South.  With  this  leaven,  their 
teaching  swept  over  Hindustan,  bringing  balm  and 
healing  to  a  nation  gasping  in  its  death-throes 
amid  the  horrors  of  alien  invasion.  It  is  not  over- 
stating the  case  to  say  that  in  this  reformation 
India  re-discovered  faith  and  love  ;  and  the  fact  of 
this  discovery  accounts  for  the  passionate  enthusi- 
asm of  the  contemporary  religious  writings.  In 
them  we  behold  the  profoundest  deptlis  of  the 
human  heart  laid  bare  with  a  simplicity  and  free- 
dom from  self-consciousness  unsurpassed  in  any 
literature  with  which  the  wTiter  is  acquainted. 

6.  Muhararaadan  influence. — The  syncretism  of 
the  Bhatravata  religion  has  not  stopped  at  Christi- 
anity. The  later  reformers,  some  of  whom  were 
converts  from  Islam,  also  imported  into  it  the 
elements  of  Sufiism,  which  will  readily  be  re- 
cognized, and  are  universally  acknowledged.  It  is 
sometimes  difiicult  to  decide  whether  a  particular 
sectarian  doctrine  has  been  borrowed  from  it  or 
from  Christianity.  Sufiism  itself  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  Christian  mysticism,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  love  which  is  its  distinguishing  mark  is 
80  akin  to  the  teaching  of  the  reformed  bhakti- 
churches  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to  influence  the 
teaching  of  those  Bhagavatas  whose  youth  had  been 
passed  in  a  Musalman  atmosphere.  But  Sufiism 
did  not  influence  Bhaga\  atism  until  it  had  reached 
Northern  India,  and,  being  little  known  in  the 
South,  it  never  inspired  the  ground  doctrine  of 
any  one  of  the  four  churches. 

7,  Bhakti  directed  to  Siva. — It  may  be  stated 
as  a  broad  rule  that  all  the  followers  of  the  Indian 
bhakti-marga    are    Vaisnavas.     Siva,    the    other 
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gT«at  deity  of  Indian  worship,  la  associated  with 
ideas  too  terrible  to  suggest  loving  devotion. 
There  are,  however,  in  Southern  India,  Saiva 
sects  which  practise  a  bhakti  cult.  We  have  seen 
how  the  Vaisnava  Bhagavatism  of  Northern  India 
hecame  infected  with  Brahmaism  in  the  first  few 
centuries  of  our  era.  In  Southern  India  the 
stricter  Bhagavatas,  who  desired  to  retain  their 
mopotheism  intact,  began  to  direct  their  devotion 
to  Siva  in  preference  to  Vi§na,  who  was  now,  in 
the  North,  partly  identified  with  the  pantheistic 
Brahma.*  It  is  most  probable  that  in  this  way 
there  arose  the  siyB.-bhakti  now  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  South.  Siva  was  even  provided  with 
incarnations,  such  as  Virabhadra,  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Visnu,  to  whom  the  love  and  devotion 
coold  be  directed. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  all  Indian  sects 
agree  that  Sahkara,  the  womulgator  of  Vedantism, 
was  an  incarnation  of  Siva.  Bhagavata  doctors 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  explaining  that,  when 
the  world  was  tilled  with  Buddhism  and  other 
heresies,  the  Bhagavat  directed  Siva  to  become 
incarnate  and  to  preach  a  false  doctrine  invented 
by  himself,  so  as  to  turn  people  from  the  Bhagavat, 
and  thus  manifest  his  glory  by  the  consequent 
destruction  of  unbelievers.  In  other  words, 
followers  of  Vedantism  were  bom  to  be  damned 
for  the  greater  glory  of  a  gracious  and  merciful 
God. 

The  Sittars  (q.v.),  a  Tamil  sect,  may  also  be 
noted  in  this  connexion.  Although  nominal 
Saivas,  they  are  strict  monotheists,  who  teach 
that  'God  and  love  are  the  same.'  There  are 
other  instances  in  Southern  India  of  attempts  to 
reconcile  6aivism  with  Bhagavatism.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Brahma-saifapradaya, 
founded  by  Madhva,  already  described.  Regard- 
ing the  true  a\vB.-bhakti,  which  is  professedly  a 
cult  of  Siva  or  his  incarnations,  very  little  is 
known,  and  the  subject  deserves  more  study  than 
it  has  hitherto  received. 

LiTERATURB. — The  officUl  Sanskrit  text-books  of  the  Bhakti- 
marga  are  the  6apdilya  Bhakti-sutras,  and  the  Narada  Bhakti- 
tiitra^.  Both  are  qbite  modern  workB.  The  text  of  the  former 
waa  edited  by  J.  R.  ijallantyne  in  1861,  and  translated  by  E.  B. 
Cowell  in  1878,  both  appearin;;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Harischandra  (see  below)  wrote  a 
Hindi  version  of  the  gandilya  work  under  the  title  of  the 
Bhakri-trutrfi-vatjaj/anli,  arid  of  the  Nftrmda  under  the  title  of 
the  'I'adii/a-garvabva. 

There  is  no  European  work  dealing  with  the  subject  as  a 
whole.  The  earliest  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bhacfavatas 
Is  that  iriven  by  Colebrooke,  read  in  1827,  and  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  RAS,  Like  everything 
that  came  from  his  pen,  it  is  scholarly  and  accurate,  and  in  some 
particulars  has  i)een  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  accounts 
of  the  Blwagavata  religion.  It  was  re-published  in  his  Miacel- 
kinimtn  Knfrai/n,  1837  (i.  4,'17  fT.).  The  history  of  the  origin  of  this 
form  of  belief  was  tirst  given  by  R.  G.  Bbandarkar  in  his /f<^;)&rf 
onthe  Search/or  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  the  Bumbay  Presidency 
during  the  Year  IHS.'SI,  (Bombay,  1887)  p.  68  fl.,  and,  more 
fully,  in  'The  RftmAnulfya  and  the  Bh&gavata  or  Paficliarfttra 
Systems,'  in  Verhandlungen  des  VII.  intematumalen  Orient- 
alistni-Congresses  (Arische  Section)  (Vienna.  1888),  p.  101  il. 
His  views  were  adopted  and  develnped  by  R.  Garbe  in  the 
Introfluction  to  his  German  tr.  of  the  /?Aa^nwid-(ri/rt  (Leipzig, 
19".^).  L.  Barnett,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Eng.  tr.  of  the 
■ame  work,  has  given  an  independent  and  shorter  account  of  the 
cult  of  Vafiudeva,  in  which  nuich  valuable  information  will  be 
found  that  lay  outside  the  lines  of  Qarbe's  thesis.  An  abstract 
of  the  Sdrrtyamya,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A,  Grierson, 
will  lie  found  in  the  I  A,  1008. 

For  Kamatiuja,  see  the  special  article.  The  best  account  of 
his  qualified  monism  will  be  found  in  pt.  1.  of  G.  Thibaut's  tr. 
of  the  Veddnta-inilraKtSBh',  xxxi  v.,  Oxford,  1890).  Forthe  other 
three  refonners  and  the  churciies  fviunded  by  them,  as  well  as  for 
tile  various  sects,  hce  the  s)>e('ial  arti.'Ues.  Bhandarkar,  already 
quoteii,  gives  accounts  of  the  teaching  of  Ilamanuja,  Madhva, 
and  Vnllabha.  The  leading  work  on  modern  Bhagavatism  is 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Ukrtch  of  the  Reli(jun.'s  Sects  of  the  llind'us, 
which  originally  appeared  in  vols.  xvi.  a  id  xvii.  of  the  Asiatic 
/(e«fiircAf*(18:ii-3'2,  re-published,  London,  IhOl),  Although  to 
a  certain  ext«nt  out  or  date,  Wilson's  wo.'k  nnist  still  be  the 
foundation  for  all  ini|uirers  into  nindern  Hinduism.  Most  of  the 
popuUr  works  on  the  subject  are  mere  rech.aulTiis  of  what  be 

*  Ot  Hopkins,  Religion*  of  India,  p.  488. 


has  written,  including  moat  of  his  mistakes.  Of  mor«  modem 
worlts  which  contain  original  research,  F.  S.  Growse's 
Ualhura,  a  District  Memoir''  (Allahabad,  1880),  gives  muoh 
Talualile  information  which  will  not  be  found  eisewher*. 
E.  W.  Hopkins's  iieh'i/ioTwo/yndia  (Boston  and  London,  190S), 
Is  also  replete  with  new  material  collected  from  many  source*, 
and  illumined  by  many  suggestive  remarks.  Among  worki 
written  by  natives  of  India,  the  Bhakta-indla  of  Nabha-daSA, 
with  its  commentary  by  Priya-da:^a,  is  all-iniportant.  It  baa 
often  been  printed  in  the  original  and  also  translated  into 
modern  Indian  languages,  A  convenient  Hindi  paraphrase  la 
the  Bhakta-kaipadruma  of  Pratapa  Siliiha  (Lucknow,  1884).  It 
Is  impossible  to  understand  reformed  Bliat;avatism  without  a 
famiharity  with  the  contents  of  the  Bhakta-ntnla,  but  its  many 
difficulties  have  hitherto  deterred  most  students  from  the  task 
of  studying  it.  The  late  Harischandra  of  Benares,  who  was  a 
devout  Bliagavata,  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  Hindi  dealing 
with  the  history  of  his  reli^'ion.  The  more  important  are  the 
Vai^ava-sarvasvay  the  Vatlabhipa-sart'oeva,  and  biographies 
of  Kamanuja  and  Valiabha.  These,  as  well  as  the  Bhakti-sutra- 
vaijayanti  and  the  Tadlya-sarvasia,  can  be  found  in  a  collection 
of  his  works  published  at  intervals  during  the  dosing  decade  of 
the  19th  cent,  at  Banltipur,  and  entitled  the  Bariichandra-kala. 
For  Early  Ohristianity  in  India,  see  A.  C.  Burnell  in  I A  liL 
808.  iv.  153,  v.  25.  A.  Weber  in  his  well-known  articles  on  the 
KT9Va-janmdffami  (Eng.  tr.  in  I A  iii.  21,  etc.,  vi.  161,  etc.) 
deals  with  the  ritual  of  the  Kf^pa  birth-festival  ;  and  although 
all  his  arguments  are  not  now  accepted,  his  main  results  are 
universally  admitted  to  be  true-  An  article  by  the  present 
writer  (who  does  not  adhere  to  all  the  details  then  advanced  by 
hitn)  on  '  Modem  Hinduism,  and  its  Debt  to  the  Nestnriuns,'  in 
JRAS,  1907,  may  be  read  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  same  volume. 
See  also  }.  Kennedy,  'The  Child  Kf^pa,  Christianity,  and  the 
Gujars,'  ib.  p.  9.51  ff.  The  most  complete  and  sane  summary  of 
the  wliole  question  ia  Hopkins's  'Christ  in  India,'  in  India  Old 
and  jV(:?('  (New  York  and  London,  1902).  It  is.  of  course,  earlier 
than  the  two  papers  just  mentioned.  The  Bli.igavata  doctrine 
of  worlcs  is  dealt  with  by  G.  A.  Grierson  in  JRAS,  1903,  p, 

837fr,  George  A.  Grierson. 

BHANGI. — The  sweeper  or  scavenger  caste  of 
Hindustan,  who  at  the  Census  of  1901  nuiii))ered 
656,668.  The  caste  probably  takes  its  name,  on 
account  of  the  drunken  habits  of  its  member.'i,  from 
Skr.  bhnriqa,  'hemp.'  With  the  Bhangis  m.iy  also 
be  conveniently  grouped  other  scavenger  tribes  of 
Northern  India — the  Chuhra  (probablj-  from  Hindi 
chuTci-jhaj-na,  'to  sweep  up  rubbish');  the  Ualal- 
khor,  'one  to  whom  any  kind  of  food  is  lawful' ; 
and  the  Mehtar,  or  'prince,'  a  mock  honorific  term 
for  this  and  other  menial  occupations.  This  group 
of  castes  numbered  in  all,  at  the  Census  of  1901, 
2,168,594.  As  regards  distribution,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  were  found  in  the  I'anjab  (1,316,517) 
and  in  the  United  Provinces  (461,993).  In  Bengal 
they  number  only  40,971,  their  duties  being  per- 
formed in  this  province  by  still  more  degraded 
tribes,  such  as  the  Dom  (q.v.)  and  the  Hari  (q.v.). 
Classified  according  to  religion,  about  three- 
fourths  profess  to  be  Hindus  and  nearly  one-fourth 
Muhammadans,  the  small  balance  calling  them- 
selves either  Sikhs  or  Animists.  But  the  moi« 
respectable  Hindus,  Muhammadans,  and  Sikhs 
utterly  refuse  communion  in  worship  or  in  the 
social  observances  of  life  to  people  whom  they 
regard  as  out-castes,  and  believe  that  their  touch,  or 
even  their  mere  presence,  involves  pollution. 

The  sweeper  castes,  as  a  whole,  are  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  Chandala  of  Manu  (Institutes, 
X.  12,  29,  30),  who  are  regarded  by  the  lawgiver  as 
the  offspring  of  a  Sudra  father  and  a  Brahman 
woman,  thus  marking  the  Aryan  abhorrence  of 
marriage  relations  between  women  of  the  ruling 
race  and  men  of  the  conquered  Dravidian  races. 
They  acquired  the  title  of  Anta-vftsin  or  Ante- 
vasin,  because  they  were  required  to  dwell  outside 
the  limits  of  the  homestead.  Their  sole  wealth 
must  bo  dogs  and  asse.i — both  animals  which  the 
orthodox  Hindu  still  regards  as  impure.  Their 
clothes  must  be  made  out  of  the  cerecloths  of  the 
dead  ;  their  dishes  must  be  brokpii  pots,  and  their 
ornaments  of  rusty  iron.  No  one  who  is  careful  of 
his  religious  duties  must  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them,  anil  they  must  marry  among  themselves — a 
rule  which  probably  dates  from  early  Buddhist 
times,  when  ca^tu  was  only  in  the  making.    By  day 
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they  may  roam  about  to  seek  work  ;  they  must  be 
distinguished  by  the  badges  of  the  Raja,  and  they 
must  carry  out  the  corpses  of  any  who  die  without 
kindred.  They  should  always  be  employed  to  slay 
those  whom  the  law  sentences  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  they  may  appropriate  the  clothes  of  the  slain, 
their  beds,  and  tneir  ornaments. 

The  word  OhaptJ&la,  probably  a  Dravidian  term,  but  some- 
times  derived  from  the  Skr.  cha^a,  *  evil,'  'cruel,'  '  mlschievoua,' 
Is  nowadays  used  only  in  acontunielious  sense,  and  the  so-called 
Chapc^ala  caste  of  Bengal  call  themselves  KamaSudra  ;  and  their 
higher  sul-divisions,  with  characteristic  jealousy,  apply  the 
title  Chapdiala  to  the  lower,  who  in  their  turn  pass  it  on  to  the 
Dom.  In  short,  the  title  Cha^i^ala  may  have  been  a  generic 
title  (or  the  meaner  non-Aryan  races,  who  at  an  early  period 
were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  compelled  to  perform  the 
more  odious  duties  in  the  Aryan  commonwealth.  But  at  the 
present  time  the  viler  duties  assigned  to  the  Chai?(Jala  of  JIanu 
— the  conveyance  of  corpses  and  the  task  of  acting  as  public 
executioners — have  passed  to  the  Doms,  and  the  Bhangis  now 
owe  their  social  degradrition  to  their  performance  of  the  duties 
of  scavengering.  The  rise  of  the  present  Bhangi  caste  seems, 
from  the  names  applied  to  the  caste  and  its  subdivisions,  to 
date  from  the  early  period  of  Muhamniadan  rule,  and  their 
appearance  Indicates  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  various  races, 
who  for  some  reason  or  another  have  incurred  social  ostracism. 

1.  The  cult  of  Lai  Beg. — The  Bhangi  legends 
and  rites  of  worship  centre  round  the  person  of 
their  saint,  Lai  Beg,  about  whom  many  wonderful 
tales  are  told.  From  the  mass  of  folklore  con- 
nected with  him  little  can  be  definitely  ascertained. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  rdkshasa,  or 
demon,  Arunakarat,  and  as  Aruna  in  Skr.  is  a  title 
of  the  sun,  and  lal  in  Persian  means  '  red,'  some 
connexion  has  been  traced  between  his  cult  and 
earlier  Hindu  beliefs.  Others  would  connect  Lal 
Beg  with  the  lal  Bhikshu,  or  red-clad  monk  of 
Buddhist  times ;  and  he  is  also  in  some  inexplicable 
way  mixed  up  with  the  cult  of  Valmiki,  the  poet- 
sage  who  compiled  the  epic  of  the  Ramayana,  and 
who  has  also  been  adopted  as  their  patron  deity  by 
low  ca.stes  like  the  Aheria  {g.v.)  and  Bahelia  (q.v.). 
In  the  names  of  the  tribal  sections  some  vague 
indications  of  totemism  appear,  but  these  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far. 

2.  Other  Bhangi  deities. — The  Bhangis,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  mixed  origin  of  the  caste, 
follow  a  combination  of  different  faiths.  The  basis 
of  their  religion  is  the  characteristic  Animism  of 
the  Dravidians,  but  to  this  they  have  added  ele- 
ments derived  from  other  sources.  In  the  United 
Provinces  a  large  number  of  them  worship  as  their 
patron  saint  Lal  Be^  and  with  him  is  combined 
or  confounded  the  Pachpiriya  {g.v.)  cult  of  the 
PSnchon  Pir,  or  five  saints.  In  Central  India  Lal 
Beg  has  no  temple,  but  is  often  represented  in 
villages  by  a  flat  stone  upon  which  two  footprints 
are  carved,  and  over  them  a  rude  mud  shelter, 
marked  by  a  red  flag,  is  often  erected.  In  Raj- 
pntSna,  when  sacrifice  is  being  offered  to  him,  they 
cut  the  throat  of  the  fowl  victim  in  Musalman 
fashion  (halal). 

Higher  up  the  Ganges  valley  their  favourite 
saint  is  Guga,  or  Zahir  Pir,  who,  they  believe, 
possesses  the  power  of  healing  the  blind,  lunatics, 
and  lepers,  and  bestowing  offspring  tipon  barren 
wives.  His  shrine  is  a  small  round  building  with 
a  courtyard,  decorated  with  flags  hung  from  the 
neighbouring  trees,  and  provided  with  poles,  one 
of  which  is  appropriated  as  a  perch  for  the  deity 
whenever  he  attends  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
his  devotees.  The  ofl'erin"  to  him  is  a  leaf  or 
branch  of  a  sacred  tree  and  some  grains  of  millet. 
The  cenotaph  is  rubbed  ^dth  sandalwood,  which 
imbibes  the  powers  of  the  saint,  and  is  taken  away 
and  used  as  a  cure  in  various  maladies-  Some- 
times a  goat  is  offered,  and  the  meat  is  consumed 
by  the  worshippers.  Another  favourite  Bhaiif;! 
saint  is  GhazI  Miyah,  supposed  to  be  a  Musalman 
hero  slain  in  one  of  the  early  invasions  of  Oudh. 
His  'marriage'  is  his  most  important  feast,  and 
there  seems  some  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  a 


survival  of  the  rite  of  symbolic  marriage  of  the 
earth,  the  Mother,  with  her  male  counterpart,  the 
ol)ject  of  the  rite  being  the  prumoting  or  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  one  of  the  leading  features  ol 
the  Dravidian  religion.  The  Bhangis  venerate 
besides  these  a  host  of  deified  ghosts  or  spirits,  gener- 
ally those  of  the  locality  in  which  they  happen  to 
reside.  Those  who  are  professing  Muhammadans 
add  to  the  monotheistic  creed  of  Islam  a  num- 
ber of  beliefs  derived  from  the  more  primitive 
Animism. 

3.  The  religion  of  the  Halalkhors. — The  creed  of 
the  Halalkhors  has  less  Musalman  admixture,  and 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Dom  and  his 
kinsman  the  Baiisphor  {q.v,). 

4.  The  religion  of  the  Panjab  ChUhrds. — The 
religion  of  the  Chuhras  of  the  Panjab  is  equally 
involved  and  perplexing,  and  the  researches  of 
Maclagan  have  done  little  more  than  increase  the 
mystery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In  the  Sirsa 
district,  they,  like  their  brethren  in  the  United 
Provinces,  worship  Lal  Beg,  a  god  without  form  or 
dwelling-place.  The  worshipper  makes  a  small 
shrine  of  earth,  and  puts  over  it  a  stick  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  as  a  flag,  offers  a  little  butter  or 
grain  as  a  sacrifice,  and  prays  to  be  delivered  from 
sickness  and  other  trouble.  The  Chuhras  are  said 
not  to  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  ;  but 
they  say  that  the  good  go  to  heaven  after  death, 
where  they  spend  their  tmie  bathing  and  sitting  at 
ease,  and  enioy  happiness ;  while  the  bad  go  to 
hell,  where  they  are  tormented  with  wounds  and 
fire  until  the  deity  is  pleased  to  release  them. 
How  much  of  these  beliefs  is  original  and  how 
much  has  been  derived  from  Hindu,  Musalman,  or 
even  Christian  sources,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  By 
other  accounts  they  seem  to  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  with  whom  Lal  Beg  is  only  an  intercessor. 
They  are  said  also  to  have  family-gods  {kuldeo), 
whose  names  they  never  divulge,  and  to  whom 
offerings  are  made  on  holidays,  and  at  births  and 
deaths  in  the  family.  Possibly  this  is  a  form  of 
ancestor-worship.  In  the  Jalandhar  district  Val- 
miki is  said  to  be  known  as  Bala  Shah,  and  his 
shrine  is  suniiounted  by  five  small  pillars,  on  which 
lamps  are  lighted  every  Thursday.  When  the 
spring  harvest  is  gathered  in,  the  Chuhras  assemble 
at  his  shrine,  slay  a  black  ram,  and  prepare  a 
quantity  of  bread.  On  these  they  feast,  presenting 
part  of  the  food  to  the  deity,  and  making  offerings 
of  cloth  and  small  coins,  which  are  taken  by  the 
attendant  at  the  shrine. 

In  the  Panjab,  when  Chuhras  adopt  the  Sikh 
faith,  they  are  known  as  Ma?habi,  'the  religious.' 
These  Mazhabi  Sikhs  form  a  valuable  element  in 
the  Indian  army.  They,  like  all  converts,  are 
particularly  scrupulous  in  religious  matters,  but 
most  Sikhs  of  other  castes  keep  them  at  a  distance. 
When  a  Chiihra  is  circumcised  and  becomes  a 
Muhammadan,  he  is  ordinarily  known  by  the  title 
of  Musalli,  'the  righteous,'  or  Kotana.  But  the 
faith  of  Islam  sits  lightly  upon  such  people,  and 
their  religious  fervour  largely  depends  upon  the 
price  of  grain.  When  times  are  good,  the  Chuhra 
adopts  Islam,  and  is  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
smolving  with  Muhammadans.  When  times  change 
for  the  worse,  and  he  is  in  stjaits  to  find  a  living, 
he  often  relapses  into  his  original  Chuhra  beliefs, 
because  he  thus  gains  a  'rflder  range  of  diet,  being 
allowed  to  eat  carrier;  and  lizards.  U  times  im- 
prove, he  again  repeats  the  Musalman  creed  {ka- 
lima),  and  becomes  'again  a  Musalli. 

LiTKRATiRi.— For  Be'jgal,  Wise,  A'otei  on  the  Raca.Catla,  and 
Tradesoj  Eastern  Ben  gai^  lss3,  33s  £f.;  tor  the  United  Provinces, 
Greeven.  Heroes  Fii.g^  iggg ;  Crooke,  Trihet  and  Castes,  1898, 
i.  2.'^9 :  Popular  Religion  and  Folk-lore,  1896,  i.  206  ft. ;  for  the 
Panjah,  Maclaga^,,  Panjab  Census  RepoH,  1891,  I.  200fl. ; 
Temple,  LeQcndSg^ Uu,  Panjab,  voL  L,  1884,  passim-.  Purser, 
SettleiiisHt  Report  (if  Jalandhar  District,  62  J.,  quoted  In  HortA 
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Indian  Sotet  and  Qufrifs,  ii.  104  f. ;  Punjab  yotes  aiut  Queries, 
It.  203f. ;  for  Wcfslern  Inriia,  Ceiitral  India  Cnvntt  Jtfport, 
1901,  i.  88 ;  liajputana  Census  Report,  1901,  i.  14U. 

\y    (7  ROO  KE 

BHARHUT  or  BHARAHUT  (the  proper  form 
of  the  name  seems  to  be  Barhut,  but  some  >vrite 
it  Bharaut  and  Baraliat). — A  village  situated  in 
Baghelkhand,  95  miles  S.W.  of  Allahabad,  in 
Northern  India,  famous  as  the  site  of  the  great 
Buddhist  stupa  discovereil  here  by  Cunningham  in 
1873.  The  stupa,  circular  in  form,  was  surrounded 
by  a  splendid  carved  railing  with  four  openings 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  was  thus 
divided  int^  four  quadrants,  each  of  which  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  pillars,  joined  by  three  crossbars, 
a>d  covered  by  a  massive  stone  coping.  At  each 
entrance  the  rail  was  extended,  to  form,  as  Cun- 
ningham believed,  a  gigantic  swastika,  or  mystic 
cross.  On  each  side  was  a  splendid  ornamental 
arch,  or  torana.  The  medallions  of  these  pillars 
are  filled  with  most  interesting  sculptures — com- 
positions of  lotus  and  other  flowers,  and  a  number 
of  scenes  derived  from  Buddhist  legend  and  liistory. 
Many  of  these  represent  scenes  taken  from  the 
Jatakas,  of  which  some  twenty  have  been  identified 
by  Subhati,  Rhys  Davids,  and  Hultzsih.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all  is  that  of  the  Jetavana 
monastery  at  Sravasti,  recording  the  purchase  of 
Jeta's  garden  by  Anatliapiiidika,  who  covered  the 
surface  of  the  ground  with  gold  pieces  (Hardy, 
Manual  of  Budhism^,  1880,  p.  219;  Kern,  Manual 
of  Indian  Buddhism,  1884,  p.  28).  One  bas-relief 
appears  to  represent  a  scene  in  the  life  of  Rama, 
which  is  supposed  by  Cunningham  to  be  by  far  the 
earliest  notice  which  we  possess  of  the  great  solar 
hero  and  his  wife.  The  sculptures,  wliicli  extend 
over  aljuut  a  oentuiy,  are  particularly  intiMcstiii^ 
as  illustrating  the  dress  and  .social  and  domestic  life 
of  the  people  of  Northern  India  in  the  period  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They  have 
been  discussed  by  Grunwedel  (Buddhist  Art  in 
India,  1901,  23,  40  tf.,  141). 

Images  of  the  Buddha  are  wholly  absent  from 
the  oilier  sculptures  at  Sanchi  and  liliarhut. 

*  Even  in  cases  where  the  presence  of  the  I^rd  must  be 
presumed,  it  is  indicated  by  synilx'Is — footprints,  a  wheel,  a 
seat,  or  altar,  above  which  is  an  unil)rella  with  garlands.  A 
scene  on  the  sculptures  of  Bharhnt  represents  Ajatasatru 
kneeling  before  the  footprints  of  the  Lord,  whereas  the  inscrip- 
tion distinctly  says :  *'  A jaLaiatru  pays  hia  homage  to  the  Lord  " ' 
(Kern,  op.  cit.  94). 

Among  the  numerous  sculptures,  there  are  no 
naked  figures,  as  at  Sanchi  and  Matliura.  All, 
and  especially  the  women,  are  well  clad,  and  their 
heads  are  generally  covered  with  richly  figured 
cloths  or  brocades.  One  gateway  and  a  portion 
of  the  railing  have  been  removed  to  the  Indian 
Museum  at  Calcutta. 

Cunningham  assigns  the  siiipa  to  the  A^oka 
period,  somewhere  between  B.C.  250  and  200. 
Hultzsch  reads  an  inscription  mentioning  the  Sun- 
gas,  successors  of  the  Maurya  dynasty,  on  a  pillar 
erected  by  VatsI  or  VSclihiputra  Dlianabliuti, 
which  gives  a  date  in  the  2nd  or  1st  cent.  u.C. 

LiTKRATORK.— Cunningham,  Thf  Stupa  of  BharhvX :  a  Bui- 
dhuit  Monument  Oniautenled  with  ^uinirous  Sculpture  llluB- 
trations  of  BudtJhisi  Leaend  and  IliUui-y  in  the  Third  Century 
B  (T,  1879;  FergnS5on,//i.s"f.o//n'/mn  and  Eastern  Architecture, 
1899,  84  f.  ;  Hultzsch,  Indian  Antiijuary,  xiv.  I:i8t.,  xxl.  225; 
Hocrnle,  ib.  x.  118ff.,  xi.  26flE. ;  Anderson,  Handbook  of  the 
ArehcBotogicat  Collections  in  the  J ndian  Mtuernn,  pt.  i.  (188.'i)l  3. 

W.    CnOOKE. 

BHAT,  CHARAN  (the  former  from  Skr.  lihalta, 
a  respectful  term  applied  to  a  I'raliinan  or  niun 
of  high  caste,  probably  connected  with  hhfirt}-i, 
'bearer,'  'master';  the  latter,  Skr.  r/ifirntia,  'a 
wanderer,'  'a  singer'). — The  ciuste  of  f.-imily  bards 
and  panegyrists,  found  throughout  Nortljcrn  India, 
whicli  at  the  Census  of  1901  numbered  ;>Sj,'jy3, 
of  whom  52,164  were  described  as  Muhammadans, 
and  the  remainder  as  Hindus,  with  a  small  minority 
professing  the  Sikh  and  Jainu  faiths.     Tod  com- 


pares them  with  the  Belgic  genealogist  of  Gibbon 
who  '  riots  in  all  the  lust  of  fiction,  and  spins  from 
his  own  bowels  a  lineage  of  some  thousand  years.' 
The  Bhats  are  most  numerous  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, but  they  are  found  in  smaller  bodies  all 
over  Northern  India,  and  a  few  have  penetrated 
as  far  south  as  Hyderabad.  The  Charans,  again, 
numbering  at  the  same  Census  74,014,  are  practi- 
cally all  Hindus  by  religion,  and  are  mostly  con- 
lined  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  and  the  province 
of  Kajputana. 

Bhats  are  generally  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  Kfla- 
triya  father  and  a  Brahman  widow.  They  have  been  connected 
by  Nesfield  with  '  those  secularized  Br&hmans  who  frequented 
the  courts  of  princes  and  the  camps  of  warriors,  recited  their 
praises  in  public,  and  kept  records  of  their  genealogies.'  But  to 
this  Rialey  objects  that  if  the  Hhata  of  the  present  day  are 
descended  from  a  class  of  degraded  Brdhmans,  if,  In  other 
words,  they  are  a  homogeneous  offshoot  from  the  priestly  class, 
it  is  ditliciilt  to  understand  how  they  come  to  have  a  number 
of  sections  which  are  not  Brahmanical  and  which  appear  to 
resemble  rather  the  territorial  groups  common  among  Rajputs. 
There  is  no  exact  parallel  to  this  supposed  case  of  Brahmans, 
however  degraded,  shedding  their  characteristic  series  of  epo- 
nymous .'sections,  and  adoptuig  those  of  another  type.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  there  is  nothing  iniprubable  in  the  conjecture  that 
Rajputs  also  may  have  become  bards  to  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe, 
and  Risley  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  a  het«rogeneou8  group 
made  up  of  Brahmans  and  Rajputs,  welded  into  a  single  caste 
by  virtue  of  their  exercisinj^  identical  functions.  He  grants, 
however,  that  the  inviolability  of  the  Chat's  i)er8on,  accepted 
in  Western  India  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  cent.,  tells  in 
favour  of  their  Brahmanical  origin,  'while  the  theory  of  Roth 
and  Ziinnier,  tliat  the  first  germ  of  the  Brahman  caste  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  singers  of  Vedic  times,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  to 
tell  in  the  same  direction.' 

1.  Religion  of  the  United  Provinces  Bhats. — In 
the  United  Provinces  those  Bhats  who  profess 
Hinduism  are  Hindus  of  the  most  orthodox  kind, 
being  by  sect  generally  Vaishnavas  or  worshippers 
of  Vishiui,  or  Saktas,  followers  of  the  Mother- 
godilessBS.  But  in  addition  to  the  god  peculiar 
to  their  sect  they  worship  other  gods — Siva  in  the 
form  of  Gauripati,  i.e.  'lord  of  Gauri,'  'the  white 
one'  (a  title  of  his  consort  Parvati),  Bar6  Bit, 
Mahabir,  and  Sarda.  Bare  Bir,  '  the  great  hero,' 
seems  to  be  the  ghost  of  some  deified  worthy  of 
the  tribe.  He  is  honoured  by  making  a  plastered 
square  in  the  courtyard,  and  placing  within  it 
a  lighted  lamp.  Mlihabir,  'the  great  hero,'  ia 
another  name  for  Hanuman,  the  monkey -god.  He 
is  worshipjied  by  painting  a  representation  of  him 
with  red  lead  upon  a  brass  tray,  before  which 
cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  other  bloodless  offerings 
are  laid.  Sarda  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Sarasvati,  the  patron  of  learning  and 
eloquence,  who  naturally  is  worsliip])ed  by  a  caste 
of  bards.  Side  by  side  with  this  worship  of  the 
orthodox  kind  they  have  adopted  some  of  the 
local  Anuiiistic  beliefs,  as  is  shown  by  the  cult  of 
Birtiya,  for  whose  worship  they  employ  a  priest 
from  the  degraded  Chamar  or  currier  caste,  who 
sacrifices  a  young  pig,  buries  the  head  in  the  earth, 
and  carries  olf  the  rest  of  the  flesh  as  his  \h-  inisite. 
In  other  districts  of  the  same  Provinces  they  wor- 
ship the  Mother-goddess,  Bhavani  or  Devi,  partica- 
larly  when  epidemic  disease  prevails. 

2.  lieliqion  in  Bengal.— \u  Bihar  their  religion 
diirers  little  from  tha!t  of  the  average  middle-class 
Hindu,  representatives  of  all  the  regular  sects 
being  found  among  them  ;  and  the  caste  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  said  to  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect.  In  Eastern  Bengal,  however,  thev  are  said 
to  be  mostly  Sakti-worsliippers.  In  Bengal,  as 
in  the  United  Provinces,  they  retain  traces  of 
priniltive  Anitni-Mi  in  the  worship  of  minor  gods, 
who  are  prupilialed  « iMi  sacrifices  of  he-goats,  with 
oli'eriii's  of  wheat,  sweetmeats,  coloured  cloth,  and 
vermilfon,  the  eatable  portions  of  the  ofTerinj^s  be- 
ing divided  among  the  members  of  the  household. 

3.  Inviolaljilily  of  Bhtils  and  CMrans.  —  One 
peculiarity  common  to  both  Bhats  and  Charans  is 
their  inviolability — a  belief  based  on  the  combina- 
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tion  in  them  of  the  duty  of  herald  with  that  of  bard, 
a  principle  as  old  as  the  days  of  Homer,  when 
Odysseus  spares  Phemius,  the  bard  (doioos)  [Od. 
xxii.  331).  It  is  principally  from  West  India  that 
the  stories  come  of  what  is  called  tragi,  that  is  to 
Bay,  the  custom  of  self-wounding  or  suicide  per- 
formed by  members  of  this  caste  when  exposed  to 
attack  while  in  charge  of  treasure  or  entrusted 
with  other  responsible  duties.  In  almost  every 
part  of  Kathiawar,  at  the  entry  of  villages,  are 
to  be  seen  the  paliya,  or  guardian  stones,  erected 
in  honour  of  Charan  men  and  women  who  killed 
themselves  to  prevent  the  capture  of  cattle,  or 
to  enforce  their  restoration  by  the  predatory 
Kathi  tribe.  The  names  of  the  victims,  with 
the  date  and  circumstances  of  their  death,  are 
recorded  on  the  stones,  and  a  rude  sculpture  shows 
the  method  in  which  the  sacrifice  was  performed, 
the  man  generally  killing  himself  on  horseback 
with  sword  or  spear ;  the  woman  transfixing  her 
throat  with  a  dagger.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
the  Charans  have  now  somewhat  fallen  from  their 
high  estate  on  account  of  permitting  widow  re- 
marriage and  worshipping  the  local  Mothers,  Khodi- 
yar,  'the  mischievous  one,'  or  Asapura,  'she  that 
accomplishes  desires.' 

LrrEEATtraB.— For  Ben^l,  gee  Risley,  Tribtt  and  Cattet,  1891, 
1.  101 ;  for  the  United  Pro\-ince8,  Crooke,  Triba  and  Castes  o/ 
the  Nirrth-  Western  Provinces  and  Oudh,  1896,  ii.  2S  ;  tor  Kajpu- 
tana,  Rajjnttana  Census  Report,  1901,  L  141 ;  for  Bombay, 
Wilson,  Indian  Caste,  iL  179  S.,  Gazetteer,  liii.  136  S. ;  for  the 
Muhammadan  branch  of  the  caste,  North  Indian  Notes  and 
Queries,  ii.  67.  W.  CeOOKE. 

BHiLS.  — I.  Introduction.  —  "The  Bhlls  (Skr. 
Bhilla,  which  Caldwell  [Dravidian  Grammar ', 
464]  believes  to  represent  the  Dravidian  Billa, 
'  bowman,'  from  trt(,  bil,  '  bow ')  are  one  of  the 
non- Aryan  races  of  India,  usually  included  under 
the  unsatisfactory  name  '  Dravidian, 'inhabitingthe 
hilly  country  in  the  West  and  Central  parts  of 
the  Peninsula.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
of  a  group  of  tribes  occupying  a  large  portion  of 
the  hill  country,  now  included  in  Mewar,  Malwa, 
Khandesh,  and  Gujarat.  In  the  early  Sanskrit 
writings  they  appear  to  be  included  under  the 
names  Pulind.a  and  Nishada,  general  terms  applied 
to  the  non-Aryan  races  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  lighter-coloured  race  from  the  north.  They 
have  been  identified  with  the  Phyllitai  (4>uXXrTai)  of 
Ptolemy  (VTI.  i.  66  ;  McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as 
described  by  Ptolemy,  159  f.),  a  term  which,  like 
the  Skr.  Parna-iavara,  seems  to  have  been  used  to 
denote  the  '  leaf  -  clad '  non  •  Aryan  tribes,  now 
represented  by  the  Jnangs  of  CnotS  Nagpur,  in 
the  Vindhyan  and  Satpura  ranges,  which  stretch 
westward  from  the  Gmf  of  Cambay  to  the  lower 
Ganges  valley.  Their  predominance  during  early 
times  in  W.  India  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  in 
many  States  in  Kajputana,  Malwa,  and  Gujarat, 
when  a  Rajput  chief  succeeds  to  the  throne,  his 
brow  is  marked  with  blood  drawn  from  the  toe 
or  thumb  of  a  Bhil,  by  which  he  secures  blood- 
covenant  with  the  early  lords  of  the  country,  and 
the  protection  of  their  priesthood  against  the  local 
e^'il  spirits.  The  right  of  giving  the  blood  is 
claimed  by  certain  families,  and  the  fact  that  the 
person  from  whose  veins  the  blood  flows  is  believed 
to  die  within  a  year  fails  to  damp  their  zeal  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  custom  (Trans.  MAS  i. 
69).  At  the  Census  of  1901  the  Bhlls  numbered 
1,198,843,  of  whom  669,842  were  found  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  339,786  in  Kajputana,  and 
206,934  in  the  States  of  Central  India.  These, 
the  three  principal  group?,  differ  to  some  degree  in 
religion,  custom,  and  culture,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently treated  separately. 

2.  Legends  of  origin. — As  a  whole,  the  Bhlls 
seem   to  have    preserved  little    tribal  tradition ; 


and,  of  course,  they  possess  no  trib«I  literature. 
Their  legendary  lore,  as  we  find  it,  is  intended  to 
explain  their  present  degraded  condition.  The 
most  common  account  of  their  origin  t«lla  that 
Mahadeva  (Siva),  sick  and  unhappy,  was  one 
day  reclining  in  a  shady  forest,  when  a  beautiful 
woman  appeared,  the  first  sight  of  whom  effected 
a  complete  cure  of  all  his  maladies.  The  inter- 
course oetween  the  god  and  this  stranger  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  many  children.  One  of  the  sons, 
who  was  from  infancy  distinguished  alike  by  his 
ugliness  and  vicious  habits,  slew  the  favourite 
bull  of  his  father,  for  which  crime  the  angry  deity 
cursed  him  and  expelled  him  from  the  haunts  of 
men  to  dwell  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  His 
descendants  have  ever  since  been  known  as  Bhils 
and  Nishadas — terms  that  denote  outcasts  (Mal- 
colm, Mem.  of  C.  India*,  i.  518 f.;  A.  K.  Forbes, 
Pas  Mala  [18781  78  ff.). 

3.  Bombay  branch. — These  clans  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  Gujarat,  as  well  as  in  the  wild 
region  of  N.  Khandesh  and  the  Dang  forests, 
where  they  form  one  of  the  most  wide-spread  and 
characteristic  forest  tribes.  Their  occupation  in 
Gujarat,  which  is  typical  of  the  tribe  in  other  dis- 
tricts, is  that  of  peasants,  labourers,  woodmen, 
and  watchmen.  When  they  cultivate,  they  follow 
the  custom  of  periodically  burning  down  patches 
of  jungle,  and  sowing  coarse  gram  crops  in  the 
ashes  j  others  collect  catechu  and  similar  forest 
produce,  while  the  women  gather  fruits  and  wild 
berries  as  food.  Many  of  them  still  maintain 
their  reputation  as  thieves  and  cattle  -  lifters, 
which  is  often  noticed  by  the  Muhammadan  his- 
torians and  by  the  writers  of  reports  in  the  early 
period  of  British  rule  (BG  ix.  pt.  L  300,  iii.  219, 
vi.  27).  It  is  said  that  the  Bhu  is  more  truthful 
than  the  high-caste  Hindu ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
In  Gujarat,  when  a  Bhil  is  being  sworn  as  a  wit- 
ness, he  is  seated  with  his  face  towards  the  sun, 
with  a  handful  of  grain  bound  in  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  and  a  handful  of  dust  laid  on  his  head  ; 
he  must  then  walk  twice  or  thrice  round  the 
horse-image  of  the  god  Baba,  and  swear  by  the 
cushion  on  which  the  chief  of  his  clan  sits  (ib.  Ir. 
pt.  i.  300  n.).  Their  system  of  agriculture  and  the 
dread  of  witchcraft  prevent  the  establishment  of 
settled  ^•illages  ;  and  their  rude,  sometimes  round, 
huts  are  scattered  through  the  jungle  which  they 
occupy.  Their  dress  is  extremely  scanty  ;  but  the 
women  ornament  themselves  with  much  rude 
jewellery.  In  Khandesh  the  hill  Bhils  are  catho- 
lic in  tneir  diet,  eating  various  kinds  of  grain, 
vegetables,  forest  fruits  and  berries,  fish,  goat's 
flesh  or  mutton,  carrion,  animals  that  have  died 
by  a  natural  death,  and  probably  in  remote  places 
the  flesh  of  the  cow  (id.  xii.  85). 

They  fall  into  two  main  divisions :  (1)  those  who 
are  partly  Rajput,  inhabit  the  plains  where  they 
have  in  some  cases  acquired  Rajput  status,  and 
adopt  Rajput  names  for  their  clans ;  and  (2)  the 
more  or  less  pure  Bhils,  who  occupy  the  more 
inaccessible  tracts  [ib.  ix.  pt.  i.  295).  This  dis- 
tinction of  culture  affects  their  religion,  that  of 
the  Rajput  Bhils  corresponding  to  the  Hindu  rule, 
that  of  the  jungle  branch  preserving  more  of  th« 
primitive  animistic  beliefs.  Thus,  in  Khandesh 
the  -wildest  clans  worship  only  Vaghdev,  the  tiger- 
god,  who,  under  the  kindred  titles  of  Baghesvar 
(Skr.  Vyaghra-Uvara,  '  tiger  -  lord ')  or  BanrSja 
(Skr.  vann-raja,  '  lord  of  the  wood '),  is  worshipped 
bv  the  allied  tribes  in  the  hiU  ranges  west  of  the 
Bhil  country  (PR  ii.  213).  Some  who  are  more 
influenced  by  Hinduism  worship  Mata,  the  Mother- 
goddess,  and  Mahadeva  or  Siva ;  while  some, 
again,  who  are  more  civilized,  worship  the  ordi- 
nary local  Hindu  deities,  such  as  Khandoba, 
Sitala  Mat£,  the  smallpox  Mother-goddess,  an4 
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others  (»6.  xiL  93).  In  Gujarat  the  branch  of  tlie 
tribe  which  claims  kinship  with  Rajputs  worships 
specially  Kalika  Mata,  the  Mother-goddess,  in  her 
more  awful  form.  Hero  the  jungle-dwelling  Bhil 
worships  hardlj  any  of  tho  orthodox  deities,  ex- 
cept Devi,  the  impersonation  of  the  female  energy. 
But  wlien  he  visits  her  temple,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice,  he  releases,  after  dedication,  the  victim 
which  he  offers  to  her.  According  to  Enthoven, 
the  Mata,  or  Mother-goddesses,  are  represented  by 
symbols  rather  than  by  images — by  wooden  posts, 
earthen  horses,  wicker  baskets,  and  winnowing  fans 
{Bombay  Census  Rep.  1901,  i.  63).  This  appears 
to  be  a  local  development,  as  the  cult  of  the  horse 
seems  el.-sewhere  to  be  connected  with  that  of  an- 
cestors. The  jungle  Bhil  respects  Muhammadan 
shrines,  and  makes  offerings  to  Muhammadan 
saints.  Besides  this,  he  retains  many  of  the  primi- 
tive animistic  beliefs.  Ho  reverences  the  moon 
and  swears  by  it  ;  but  he  chielly  worships  spirits 
and  ghosts.  This  worship  is  usually  performed 
in  high  places,  the  shrine  consisting  of  a  pile  of 
stones  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  he  occasion- 
ally makes  a  blood-cIiLruig  to  appease  the  spirits 
of  evil.  In  the  forest,  iieiir  an  old  tree  or  spring, 
often  at  some  spot  selected  by  mere  chance,  but 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  haunt  of  spirits,  he 
offers  rude  earthenware  images  of  horses,  jars,  and 
beehive-shaped  vessels.  The  horse-images  seem 
among  the  non-Ar^an  tribes  to  be  intended  as 
steeds  on  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  may  ride 
to  heaven  ;  and  the  jars  and  other  vessels  are 
regarded  as  the  abodes  of  spirits.  We  thus  find  a 
crude  ancestor-cult  attached  to  the  animistic  be- 
liefs. The  ritual  of  the  death  rites  shows  that  the 
tribe  recognizes,  in  a  va^e  way,  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death.  When  the  raval,  or  death 
priest,  comes  to  preside  over  the  death  feast,  by 
which  food  is  conveyed  to  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
he  brings  with  him  two  small  brass  images,  one 
said  to  represent  the  horse  of  the  moon,  the  other 
a  cow  and  calf.  The  latter  having  been  placed 
in  a  pool  of  milk,  the  death  chant  is  sung,  after 
which  the  cow-image  is  laid  on  the  ground.  The 
horse-image,  which  is  usually  made  out  of  the 
anklets  of  the  widow,  is  presented  to  the  rdval  at 
the  close  of  the  obsequies  (BG  ix.  pt.  i.  304  f.). 
The  purport  of  the  rite  is  obscure  ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  intended  that  the  cow  and  horse,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  ma''ic,  may  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
ghost  of  the  deceased.  When  the  spirits  of  the 
forest  are  being  worshipped,  beams  are  raised, 
poi.sed  on  two  uprights  sometimes  12  ft.  high, 
which  the  officiant  mounts  to  sacrifice  a  goat  or 
a  cock  (»6.  ix.  pt.  i.  .301).  This  form  of  'ladder 
sacrifice '  is  found  in  other  parte  of  India.  It  is 
used  by  the  Musahars  of  Bengal  in  the  woisliip  of 
the  blr,  or  malignant  spirits,  and  by  the  Dosadlis 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  eclipse  observances 
(Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  ii.  117  ;  Crooke,  Tribes 
and  Castes,  iL  355).  In  Upper  Burma,  a  man  who 
aspires  to  become  a  diviner  has  to  climb  a  ladder 
and  sit  on  a  platform  set  with  sharp  spikes  ;  if  he 
receives  no  injury,  his  powers  are  recognized  (J. 
Anderson,  Mandalay  to  Momien,  1876,  p.  81).  In 
Khandesh  the  Bhils  suppose  that  spirits  reside  in 
stones,  which  are  smeared  with  red  lead  (a  eubsti- 
tnte  for  a  blood-offering)  and  with  oU.  An  animal 
sacrifice  and  an  oblation  of  spirits  are  sometimes 
made  at  such  stones,  portions  of  which  are  thrown 
into  fire  in  the  belief  that  the  demons  delight  in 
tho  sweet  savour,  after  which  the  worshipjiers  and 
their  priest  consume  the  flesh  and  liquor  (BG  xii. 
93).  Animal-worship,  except  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  horse,  is  not  common.  Ghorfi  Dev,  'the 
horse-god,'  is  a  general  object  of  worship.  In 
Gujarat,  if  a  prayer  has  been  granted,  clay  images 
of  horses  are  made,  and  placed  round  the  shrine- 


image  or  in  the  spirit  haunt ;  and  in  many  of  their 
legends  the  plot  turns  on  the  assistance  given  by 
an  ench,anted  horse.  Only  the  clans  most  under 
the  influence  of  Hinduism  kill  neither  the  cow  nor 
the  blue  bull  [Portax piclus)  ;  tho  jungle-dwellers 
have  no  reverence  for  tho  cow,  kill  it,  and  eat  its 
flesh.  There  are  no  signs  of  snake-worship.  They 
have  a  firm  belief  in  omens  of  the  '  meeting '  class, 
which  are  usually  associated  with  animals  (JAI 
ix.  400  ;  Asiatic  Quart.  Mev.  viL  461  f.). 

^.  Festivals.  —  In  Gujarat  their  festivals  are 
chiefly  connected  with  the  ancestor-cult.  The 
only  regular  Hindu  festivals  which  they  observe 
are  those  of  the  spring  equinox  (Holi,  Shinga), 
and  the  autumn  equinox  (Dasahra),  and  the  feast 
of  lights  (Divali)  at  the  full  moon  in  October- 
November.  The  first  two,  which  are  in  origin 
forms  of  sympathetic  magic  to  promote  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  the  crops,  are  accompanied  with 
rude  merriment  and  indecency  {GB'  iii.  306).  At 
the  Holi  they  celebrate,  possibly  with  the  object 
of  expelling  evil  spirits,  a  mock  fight  between  men 
and  women — an  incident  witnessed  and  described 
by  Bishop  Hebcr  among  the  branch  of  the  tribe  in 
Central  India  (Narratii'o  of  a  Journey,  1861,  ii. 
86  f.;  GB''  iii.  95ff.;  PR  ii.  176,  321).  At  the 
same  feast  some  clans,  as  is  the  case  in  N.  India, 
practise  the  rite  of  Avalking  through  a  trench  filled 
with  burning  embers,  without,  it  is  said,  injury  to 
the  performers  (BG  vi.  29,  xii.  93  n.;  PR  ii.  317). 

At  the  Divali,  or  feast  of  light^,  they  make  a  tlianksgiving  to 
the  pods  near  the  shed  of  the  cattle,  the  protection  of  which  ifl 
the  main  object  ot  the  feo^t.  The  ground  near  the  shed  is 
cleaned  and  a  small  circle  is  made  with  rice.  In  this  circle  seven 
balls  of  boiled  rice  or  maize  are  placed  on  seven  leaves.  A  Are 
is  lighted  and  fed  with  butter.  A  man,  generally  the  house- 
master, lays  his  hands  on  five  chickens,  throws  water  over 
them,  and  oHers  them,  saying,  •  O  Dhurnia  Indra  I  We  offer 
this  sacrifice  to  thee  !  Durin*,'  the  coniinp  }  ear  keep  our  cattle 
free  from  disease,  increase  ttiein  anti  l)c  Ivindl>'  !'  At  the  same 
time  another  man  cuts  the  throats  of  tin-  [owls.  A  third  man 
sprinkles  spirituous  litjuor  on  the  ground,  su,\iii^,  'O  l>harma 
Indra  !  we  pour  this  spirit  to  thee  I '  The  catLie,  with  their 
horns  painted  red,  are  then  let  out  of  the  shed,  those  of  the 
headman  leading  the  way.  All  are  driven  over  the  body  of  % 
bhii,  who  lies  on  the  ground  face  downwards.  This  is  probably 
a  8urvi\al  of  an  actual  rite  of  human  sacritice.  The  invocation 
of  Indra  shows  tlie  intluence  of  Hinduism  ;  but  the  rite  is  part 
of  the  primitive  Animism. 

At  the  Dasahra  feast  they  sow  barley  in  a  dish  full  of  earth, 
and  keep  it  watered  and  tended  for  nine  da>s,  after  which  it  is 
offered  to  the  goddess  Devi — a  magical  rite  luund  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  which  has  been  described  by  Frazer  under  the 
title  of  'the  Gardens  of  Adonis'  {UG  ix.  pt.  L  SUoff.;  Frazer, 
Adonit,  Atlii,  Om-in'',  194  If.). 

When  rain  holds  oil  and  scarcity  is  feared,  the 
women  go  with  bows  and  arrows  to  the  shrine  of 
the  village-goddess,  abuse  her,  smear  her  image 
with  liUli,*  and  leap  and  dance  ;  finally,  they  raid 
a  neighbouring  village,  seize  a  bulliilo,  the  owner 
seldom  offering  resistance,  and  drive  it  back  to 
their  own  village,  where  it  is  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs,  and  the  flesh  shared  among  the  raiders. 
They  say  that  the  intention  is  to  sliame  the  gods 
into  pity,  and  to  convince  them  how  hard  the  times 
must  be  when  the  women  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  acts  of  violence  (BG  ix.  pt.  i.  311).  When 
epidemic  disease  prevails,  asses  are  made  to  plough 
a  piece  of  ground  (an  unnatural  act  intended  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  gods  to  their  troubles),  and 
a  small  cart  is  placed  before  the  shrine  of  the  god 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  ofl'ended  at  some 
neglect,  and  to  have  brought  the  pestilence.  The 
cart  is  then  believed  to  move  of  its  own  accord, 
and  accompanied  by  a  scape  animal,  a  goat  or 
buHalo,  carries  the  plague  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
village  {ib.  ix.  pt.  i.  311). 

5.  Priesthood. — Except  among  those  clanswhich 
are  subject  to  Hindu  inluience,  Brahmans  take  no 
part  in  the  public  or  domestic  rites.  The  exorcist, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  propitiate  the  malignant  gods 

**  For  a  remarkable  cajie  of  obscene  ritual  cursing  of  a  god- 
dess, see  the  account  of  the  Gangomma  festiral  la  *'-<-^-- 
(Bullttin  Madras  llusevm,  iii.  '267  7.). 
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and  spirits,  is  known  as  the  hhagat  (Skr.  bhakta, 
'  woisliipper').  His  reputation  depends  on  his 
occasionallj'  becoming  possessed  by  tlie  Mutlier- 
goddess,  wlien  he  mutters  and  shakes,  foams  at  the 
moutli,  eats  raw  flesh  or  drinks  blood,  and  pre- 
tends to  know  botli  the  past  and  the  future.  The 
Raja  of  the  BariyS  State,  in  the  Agency  of  Riwa- 
kantha,  holds  a  feast  every  twelTS  years  in  honour 
of  a  god  known  as  Baba  Dev,  '  divine  father,' 
on  the  Devj^ad  liill,  when  a  Bhil  bhagat  becomes 
possessed  by  the  "mi,  and  foretells  the  condition 
of  the  crops  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Raja's  family 
(ib.  vi.  2'.lf.).  The  duties  of  the  bhagat  are  to 
consecrate  household  gods,  to  perform  tribal  and 
family  rites,  to  secure  the  fertifity  of  the  crops,  to 
heal  the  sick,  and  to  thwart  the  machinations  of 
enemies.  In  cases  of  sickness,  he  places  grains  of 
black  gram  (Phascolits  mungo)  or  rice  on  a  leaf, 
which  he  passes  round  tlie  head  of  the  patient.  By 
examining  the  grains,  he  decides  whether  the  sick 
man  lias  been  attacked  by  an  evil  spirit  or  by  one 
of  his  otrended  dead  ancestors.  The  latter  usually 
appear  in  the  form  of  human  beings,  but  sometimes 
in  that  of  a  bear  or  other  wild  beast.  When  their 
worship  is  neglected,  they  show  their  anger  by 
throwing  stones  or  sticks  at  their  descendants,  or 
by  pinching  tliem  at  night.  They  can  be  appeased 
by  making  an  ottering  at  their  graves.  The  attack 
of  an  evil  spirit  is  treated  by  means  of  incantations, 
and  striking  the  patient  gently  with  the  branch  of 
a  tree.  Tlie  bhagat  is  also  the  witch-finder ;  and 
in  former  times,  before  the  period  of  British  rule, 
witches  were  subjected  to  cruel  ordeals,  tortured, 
or  even  killed  (16.  ix.  pt.  i.  302).  The  second  class 
of  priests  is  the  r&val  (Skr.  rSjakiUa,  '  royal 
family'),  a  title,  like  that  of  the  bhagat,  obviously 
of  Hindu  origin,  replacing  the  name  of  the  original 
medicine-man.  His  chief  duty  is  to  preside  over 
the  funeral  feast,  and  to  propitiate  the  deceased 
ancestors.  The  dead  are  buried  in  deep  graves  or 
under  stone  cairns,  the  intention  being  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  ghost.  On  the  return  from  tlie 
grave  a  fire  is  lit  in  the  house  of  the  dead  man,  and 
into  it  some  woman's  hair  is  sometimes  dropped  (cf. 
Frazer,  Pausanias,  iv.  136  f.).  The  death  tabu  is 
finally  removed  by  the  mourners  passing  their  hands 
and  feet  through  fragrant  smoke,  and  by  washing 
the  shoulders  of  the  oorpse-bearers  with  a  mixture 
of  oU,  milk,  cow-dung,  and  cow-urine  {BG  xii.  91  f.). 

'  In  the  ease  of  Um  decease  of  a  Bhil  of  Importance,  it  Is  not 
uncommon  for  the  grave  in  which  be  has  been  interred  to  be 
opened  some  two  months  after  bnrial,  the  opening  being  only 
sufficient  to  disclose  the  head  ot  the  corpse.  The  waited  features 
thus  brought  to  light  are  anointed  with  red  lead  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  irregular  shaped  stones  which  are  common  objects 
of  worship  among  this  primitive  people.*  After  anointment  the 
deceased  ii  worshipped,  and  the  grave  is  then  re-dosed.  Without 
this  ceremony  the  full  riijhts  of  ancestorship  are  not.  It  is  alleged, 
obtainable.  The  worshippers  are  by  no  means  neoeswrily  re- 
Utions  o(  the  deceased'  (Bomban  Census  Rep.  ISOI,  L  «8). 

6.  Central  Indian  branch. — These  inhabit  prin- 
cipally the  wild  hilly  tracts  which  separate 
Malwa  from  Nimar  and  Gujarat.  According  to 
Malcolm  {Memoir  0/ Central  India',  ii.  181),  their 
religious  rites  are  confined  to  '  proi>itiatory  offer- 
ings and  sacrifices  to,  some  of  the  Hin<iu  infernal 
deities,'  especially  Sitala  Mata,  the  smallpox 
Mother  ;  they  also  pay  reverence  to  Malimlera, 
from  whom  they  claim  descent.  The  Barw&n! 
Bept,  which  is  one  of  the  most  primitive,  is  said  to 
have  a  well-defined  system  01  sept  totems,  each 
sept  reverencing  a  special  tree  or  animal.  If  the 
totem  be  a  tree,  they  never  cut  or  injure  it  ;  men 
bow  when  passing  it,  and  women  veil  thiir  lie.ids. 
The  tribal  tatu,  however,  is  said  never  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  totem.  Luard  {Centrnl  Imlia 
Census  Rep.  1901,  i.  197  H'.),  who  gives  this  account, 

•  For  similar  customs  in  India  Bee  those  of  the  Maravan  and 
Urili  of  Madras  (FL  v.  88 ;  Thurston,  Ethnographic  j\oles,  2U2), 
the  Khan  iJAI  L  Ul),  and  the  people  of  Nicobar  (.ib.  xxui.  2II9, 
SVL). 


adds  that, '  as  a  rule,  some  spirit  is  supposed  to  live 
in  the  tree  or  other  object.'  It  may  oe  suspected 
that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  contusion  between 
totemisra  and  tree-  or  animal-worship. 

7.  Rajputana  branch.  —  Tlic  religion  of  this 
branch  has  been  fully  described  by  T.  H.  Hendley 
(JRASBe  xliv.  [1875]  347  ff.).  In  tlie  Mew&f 
hills  their  primitive  beliefs  have  been,  to  some 
extent,  affected  by  Brahmanism.  Their  ibrine* 
are  cairns,  erected  on  high  hilLs,  and  oontaininf 
claj'  or  potter}'  images  of  the  horse.  Over  these, 
poles  adorned  with  rags  are  erected.  Beside  theae 
are  platforms  of  stone,  on  which  are  placed  upright 
slabs,  generally  plain,  or  merely  named  after  a  god, 
and  daubed  with  red  paint  or  carved  in  the  shape 
of  Hanunian,  the  monkey-god.  Their  favourite 
deities  are  Siva,  or  Mahiideva,  and  his  consort  in 
her  various  forms  as  Parv»ti,  Devi,  or  Mata,  of 
whom  Heudley  («/).  cit.  y.  349)  gives  a  list.  One  of 
them,  known  as  V.ljar  Matft,  is  sjieeially  worshipped 
by  women  who  desire  olispring.  Tliie  tombs  of 
Muhammadan  holy  men  are  also  respected.  Sacri- 
fices consist  of  goats  offered  to  Devi  or  MSta,  the 
flesh,  after  dedication,  being  eaten  by  the  worship- 
pers. The  influence  of  Hinduism  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  their  priests  are  drawn  from  the  Hindu 
ascetic  Yogi  order. 

*  The  Bhil  has  a  very  d  im  idea  of  a  future  state.  lie  believes  the 
soul  goes  before  the  j,'ods,  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  tiead  haunt 

Etaces  they  lived  in  during  life.  He  aUo  holds  that  there  is  a 
mited  transmigration  of  souls,  tspeciatly  in  spirits  becoming 
evil  ones.  Eclipses  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
deemed  to  be  the  i)lay  of  their  gods,  and  they  howl  with  th« 
Hindu  when  the  moon  is  eclipsed  '  {ib.  350).  No  tombs  or  ceno- 
taphs are  constructed  ;  '  but  a  few  days  after  death  a  relative  of 
the  deceased  is  said  to  be  inlonned  in  a  dream  that  the  spirit  haa 
taken  up  its  abode  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  whereupon  friends  and 
connexions  proceed  to  the  place  and  erect  a  platform  ot  stones, 
and  leave  there  a  quantity  of  food  and  liquor'  {ib.  354). 

According  to  Hannerman  (Census  Rep.  1901,  i. 
142),  besides  the  Kul-devi,  or  family-goddess,  Maha- 
deva  and  Hanunian,  the  monkey-god,  are  every- 
where worshipped.  In  parts  of  Mewar,  Rishabnath 
(i.e.  Rishabhadeva,  the  first  Jaina  Tiithakara,  or 
perfected  saint)  is  worshipped  by  the  Bhils — a  proof 
of  the  widely  spread  influence  of  that  religion  in 
W.  India  in  mediaeval  times. 
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iii.  218  ff.,  and  numerous  other  articles  detailed  in  General  Index, 
ixvii.  66;  R.  E.  Enthoven,  Ceimu  Rep.  1901,  i.  62ff.;  A.  K. 
Forbes,  Rat  J/iiid  (1878),  78  9.;  G.  Oppert,  Original  Inhabit- 
ant! 0/  Bharatavarta  or  India  (1893),  79  8.;  W.  H.  Sinclair, 
I A  iv.  335  f 

ii.  For  Central  Indian  branch :  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Trant.  RAS 
i.  69  ff.,  and  Memoir  of  Central  India  a  (1824),  i.  516,  650,  IL  181 : 
(i)ol.  Kmcaid,  '  Bheel  Tribes  of  the  Vindhyan  Ilange,'  in  JAi 
ix.  397tT.;  E.  E.  Luard,  Ce)U.  Ind.  Cenmus  Rep.  1901,  i.  197f 

iii.  VoT  Rajputana  :  "I*.  H.  Hendley,  '  An  Account  of  the  Mal- 
war  Bhils,'  JRASBe  xliv.  (1875)  347  fl.  ;  A.  D.  Bannerman, 
Census  Rep.  IBOl,  i.  142 ;  Rajputana  Gautteer  (1879),  i.  117  tL, 

m.  64,  \u.  w,  Crookk. 

8.  Lang^uage. — Bhils  are  usually  credited  with 

fiosses.sing  a  special  language  of  their  own,  which 
las  been  named  Bkill.  It  is  probable  that  these 
wild  tribes  did  once  speak  a  language  belonging 
ti)  the  Dra vidian  or  to  the  Munda  family,  but 
tliey  have  long  since  abandoned  it.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  they  speak  a  mongrel  form  of  the  Gujar&tl 
spoken  by  their  more  civilized  Aryan  neighbours 
to  their  west.  Their  speech  varies  according  to 
locality,  and,  in  the  District  of  Khandesh,  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  has  become  mixed  with 
MarathI,  the  fusion  of  the  two  main  language* 
resulting  in  a  well-marked  and  interesting  dialect 
known  as  Khandesi. 

The  general  Bhil  jargon  has  some  peculiaritiea 
of  pninunciaiion  which  it  shares  with  the  dialecta 
of  North  Gujarat  and,  through  them,  with  other 
lanj,'iiages  of  the  extreme  North- West  of  India,  from 
Siud  to  the  Hindu  Kush.  These  are  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  s  as  a  rough  h,  as  in  hono  for  aono,  '  gold ' ; 
the  tendency  to  oisaspiration  and  to  harden  lofl 
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matM,  ••  in  kSdo  or  khddd  instead  of  ghodo,  'a 
horse,'  tUo  for  lidho,  '  talcen,'  tdhi  or  daht,  '  a  <ow ' ; 
and  tlie  free^uent  elision  of  a  medial  r,  as  in  /:6i  for 
Icori  or  kan,  '  liaving  done,'  duu  for  duru,  '  far.' 
These  peculiarities,  although  striking,  and  pos- 
sibly giving  clues  to  ethnologists,  do  not  authorize 
us  to  class  the  so-called  BhUi  as  an  independent 
language. 

LmiLATimi.— C.  S.  ThompsoD,  R\idim»nti  of  the  Bhili 
Language  (Ahmed&b&d,  1895);  G.  A.  Grierson  and  S.  Kooow, 
LinguUtic  Survev  0/  India,  voL  ix.  pt.  UL,  T)ie  Bhxi  Language* 
and  KAond^i  (CalcutU,  1907X  G.  A.  GriERSON. 

BHiLSA. — Bhilsa  is  the  name  of  a  village  in 
Central  India.  The  name  has  been  applied  by 
Cunningham  in  the  title  of  his  book,  The  Bhilsa 
Topes,  to  the  whole  district,  about  24°  N.  by  77°  E., 
in  which  the  village  is  situated.  It  is  a  hilly,  well- 
watered  district  of  considerable  natural  beauty. 
Cunningham,  for  instance  (p.  320),  speaking  of  the 
Satdh&ra  Hill,  says : 

'The  hill  on  which  the  tope  stands  forms  here  a  perpen- 
dicular cliS,  beneath  which  flows  the  Besali  river  through  a 
deep  rocky  glen.  The  view  up  the  river  is  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  1  have  seen  in  India.' 

He  then  describes  the  view  ;  and  has  similar 
remarks  (p.  342)  on  the  beauty  of  the  view  from 
the  Andheri  Hill.  As  the  principal  summit  was 
called  Chetiya-Giri,  'the  Shrine  Hill'  (Muh  ntiiisa, 
xiu.  6),  and  Chetiya  is  used  of  pre-liuddliistic 
shrines,  it  was  probably  already,  before  the  Bud- 
dhist movement,  the  site  of  one  of  those  satred 
places  on  the  hill-tops  where  tribal  festivals  used 
to  be  held.  If  that  be  so,  this  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons  whicli  led  the  Buddhists  to  choose 
the  peak  as  the  site  of  their  hermitages,  and  of 
their  religious  and  educational  establishments. 

This  main  summit  is  now  called  Sanchi  {q.v.). 
Remains  have  also  been  found  at  Sonari,  Sat- 
dhara,  Bhojpur,  and  AnJher.  At  Sonari  tliere 
are  two  large  square  terraces,  one  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  sides  of  whicli  are  each  240  ft.  in 
length,  and  one  a  little  lower  down,  the  sides  of 
which  are  165  ft.  in  length.  The  centre  of  the 
larger  terrace  was  occupied  by  a  solid  hemi- 
spherical dome,  or  tope,  48  ft.  in  diameter,  rising 
from  a  cylindrical  plinth  4  ft.  in  height.  At  the 
height  of  about  30  tt.  the  top  of  the  dome  was 
level  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  railing  now  broken 
away.  The  remains  of  it  were  found  by  Cunning- 
ham at  the  foot  of  the  dome.  Cunningham  sank 
a  shaft  down  the  centre  of  the  dome,  but  found 
nothing.  The  original  height,  including  that  of 
the  ornamental  structure  which  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  levelled  space  at  the  top  of  the  dome,  must 
have  been  about  50  feet.  Outside  the  S.W.  corner 
of  this  square  terrace  on  which  the  dome  stood 
was  a  solid  square  pile  of  masonry,  level  at  the 
top,  from  12  to  15  ft.  high  according  to  the  undu- 
lations of  the  ground,  and  measuring  36  ft.  along 
each  side.  A  night  of  steps  4J  ft.  wide  leads  from 
the  hillside  to  the  summit.  This  was  evidently 
the  site  for  a  building  of  some  sort,  no  doubt  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood,  as  nothing  remains  to 
show  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended.  Bound 
the  foot  of  the  dome  ran  a  paved  pioces.Kional 
pathway  enclosed  by  a  carved  stone  railing,  with 
gates  at  the  four  cardinal  points.  Both  this  and 
the  railing  round  the  top  were  of  white  stone 
broaght  from  a  distance.  The  tope  itself  was 
built  of  the  claret-coloured  stone  found  on  the 
Sonari  Hill.  There  are  short  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tions on  portions  of  the  lower  railing,  cut  in  Pali 
characters  of  approximately  the  3rd  cent.  B.C., 
giving  the  names  of  the  donors  of  those  portions. 

The  dome  which  occupied  the  lower  terrace  of 
166  ft.  square  was  of  a  slightly  difierent  construc- 
tion. It  was  solid  like  the  other,  built  of  stone 
withoat  mortar,  27^  ft.  in  diameter,  rising  from  a 


plinth  4i  ft.  in  height,  tha  plinth  resting  on  a 
cylindrical  foundation  12  ft.  high.  The  level  top 
of  this  foundation  was  reached  by  a  fine  double  flight 
of  steps,  2U  ft.  in  breadth,  leading  on  to  a  circular 
patlnvay,  6  ft.  broad,  running  all  round  the  dome. 
The  height  of  the  whole  had  been  about  40  ft. 
from  terrace  to  summit.  There  was  no  trace  of 
any  stone  railing.  On  a  shaft  being  sunk  do^vn 
the  centre  of  the  dome  five  relic-caskets  wera 
found,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person 
of  whose  funeral  pyre  portions  were  enclosed  in 
the  casket.  Two  of  these  are  names  of  mission- 
aries who,  according  to  the  chronicles  {Dlpavatma, 
viii.  10,  and  Mahavmiisa,  xii.  42),  were  sent  to  the 
Himalaya  regions  after  the  close  of  the  Council  at 
I'atna,  held  in  B.C.  254. 

The  discovery  of  these  names  was  of  the  utmost  importuiot 
for  the  criticism  of  the  Buddhist  chronicles  written  in  Ceylon. 
They  are  triven  in  the  inscriptions  as  those  of  missionaries  to 
the  Himalaya.  Some  centuries  afterwards  they  are  found  in  the 
chronicles  in  the  list  of  the  missions  sent  out,  as  those  of  the 
men  who  were  sent  to  the  Himalaya.  The  inscriptions,  buried 
in  .Vortherii  India,  were,  of  course,  unknown  in  Ceylon.  The 
tr.Tditions  handed  down  in  the  island  were  sufficiently  well 
guarded  to  have  preserved  these  details  accurately  throughout 
this  long  interval  of  time. 

Besides  these  two  great  topes,  there  were  on  the 
top  of  the  Sonari  Hill  six  smaller  ones  arranged 
in  two  rows  to  the  southeast  of  the  larger 
terrace.  These  had  all  been  opened  before  Cun- 
ningham's visit  in  1852,  and  he  found  nothing  in 
them. 

On  the  Satdhfira  Hill,  three  miles  across  the 
valley  from  Sonari,  there  are  seven  topes  remain- 
ing on  as  many  terraces.  The  largest  of  these 
solid  domes  was  no  less  than  101  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  its  heiglit  must  have  been  approximately  76 
feet.  Nothing  was  found  in  it.  There  were  three 
of  the  solid  basements,  such  as  the  one  found  at 
Sonari.  on  wliieh  nnist  have  stood  other  buildings 
prolalily  niiule  ot  wood.  In  a  second,  much  smaller 
to[ie,  '_':iO  ft.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  this  huge  pile, 
were  found  two  caskets,  empty,  but  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  Sariputta  and  Malia  Moggallana, 
the  two  princijial  (lisciiiles  of  Gautama,  the  Bud- 
dha. A  third  tope  had  a  diameter  of  '24  ft.,  and 
contained  relic-caskets,  but  no  inscription.  Four 
smaller  ones,  all  of  which  had  been  previously 
opened,  contained  nothing. 

The  topes  at  Bhojpur,  which  are  very  numerous, 
stand  on  the  southern  end  of  a  low  range  of  hills 
on  the  opposite  side  from  Sonari  and  Satdliara  of  a 
broad  valley  through  which  flows  the  river  ISetwa. 
The  largest  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  levelled  ter- 
race, 252  ft.  long  by  214  ft.  broad,  and  was  61  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  next  in  size  had  a  diameter  of 
39  feet.  In  a  tliird  of  only  31  ft.  diameter  the 
relic-caskets  bore  names  otherwise  unknown. 
Cunningham  examined  33  other  topes  on  the 
slopes  of  this  range  of  hills,  but  they  had  been 
previously  opened  ;  and  nothing  of  importance, 
and  no  inscriptions,  were  found  in  them. 

The  Andheri  topes  are  perched  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  a  pear-shaped  hill  facing  Bhojpur 
acro.ss  another  valley.  These  are  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  clitl',  about  500  ft.  above  the  plain  ; 
and  the  position  is  a  very  fine  one,  commanding  a 
wide  outlook  over  the  Bhilsa  district  with  its 
dome-surmounted  [leaks  and  fertile  valleys.  The 
topes  are  only  three  in  number,  respectively  35  ft., 
19  ft.,  and  15  ft.  in  diameter.  At  each  of  them 
inscriptions  were  found,  some  of  the  names  re- 
curring also  at  Sanchi,  and  belonging  to  contem- 
poraries of  ASoka.  One  of  them  is  Moggali-putta, 
who  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  same  as  tiie  Moggali- 

i>utta  Tissa  who  presided  at  Aftoka's  Council  at 
'atna,  and  who  is  the  traditicmal  author  of  the 
Katha  Vatlhu,  the  latest  book  in  the  Bud- 
dhist Canon,  and  the  only  book  io  it  which  is 
ascribed  to  a  particular  author. 
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A.4oka,  when  on  his  way  to  take  np  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Ujjain  during  the  last  years  of  his 
father  s  life,  stayed  in  the  Bliilsa  district,  and 
married  a  local  lady,  daughter  of  a  merchant  at 
VedLsa  named  Deva.  Three  children  were  bom  to 
them  ;  and  then  Asoka  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father.  As  the  marriage  was  a 
misalliam-e  he  loft  his  wife  behind,  and  she  brou<rht 
up  the  children.  Two  of  them,  Maiiinda  and  his 
sister  Sahgha  Mitta,  were  afterwards  the  famous 
missionaries  who  carried  Buddhism  to  Ceylon.  It 
is  recorded  how  Mahinda,  before  he  departed  on 
the  mission,  went  to  Bhilsa  to  take  leave  of  his 
mother,  and  stayed  there  at  a  vihdra  she  liad 
built  (Dipavaihsa,  xii.  8-34 ;  Mahavarhsa,  xiii. 
1-14;  Satnanta  Pdsadikd,  p.  318  f.;  Mahabodhi- 
varhsa,  p.  1 15  f. ). 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  from  these  notices  that 
the  district  wa.s,  in  the  3rd  cent.  c.C,  and  probably 
earlier,  an  important  centre  of  Buddhist  activit}'. 
The  massive  terraces  and  solid  to)ies  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  outward  signs  of  tliis  activity  ;  but 
its  intellectuol  results  are  still  working  in  Ceylon, 
and  in  a  les."*  d''.:i'ee  in  the  Himalaya  regions. 

LiTBRATCRB.  —  Dlpavaihsat  ed.  Oldenberg,  London,  1879; 
Mahdrathga,  ed.  Geiger,  London,  PTS,  190S ;  Samanta 
Pdgddikd,  ed.  Oldenberg,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Vuiai/a  ;  A.  Cun- 
ningham, The  BhUjm  Topes,  London,  1S54  ;  Fergusson,  liUt, 
of  [nd.  and  Eagt.  Architecture,  London,  1S76,  pp.  60-05 ; 
Maha'mdhi-rarhsa,  ed.  Strong,  London,  PTS,  1891 ;  Rhys 
Davids,  Buddhift  India,  1903,  pp.  29!t-303. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

BHRIGU. — The  word  bhrigu  occurs  twenty- 
six  times  in  the  Rigveda,*  always  in  the  plural  t 
except  twice,  where  it  is  singular  ;  and  as  each  of 
the  two  passages  in  question  is  identical  in  purport 
with  some  other  where  the  plural  is  used,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  even  as  a  singular  the  word  has 
a  collective  force.  Indian  tradition,  however, — to 
anticipate  a  little — interprets  the  sing,  bkriqu  as 
denoting  the  ancestor  of  an  ancient  race  of  seers, 
and  the  plur.  as  denoting  his  descendants. 

In  the  Rigveda  the  Blirigus  are  associated 
mainly  with  the  legend  of  the  acquisition  of  tire 
by  the  human  race.  The  Bhrigus,  having  dis- 
covered Agni  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters  (ii.  4.  2 ; 
X.  46.  2),  or  having  received  him  from  Miitarisvan 
(i.  60.  l,t  iii.  5.  10,  x.  46.  9),  introduced  him 
amongst  men  (i.  58.  6,  iii.  2.  4),  deposited  him  in 
wood  (vi.  15.  2),  and  caused  him  to  become  luminous 
in  that  substance  (iv.  7.  1),  bringing  him  forth 
either  by  friction  (i.  127.  7,  x.  46.  9,  i.  143.  4)  or 
by  their  songs  (x.  122.  5). 

In  two  passages  (iv.  16.  20  and  x.  39.  14)  the 
Bhrigus  are  referred  to  as  waggon-builders  :  '  We 
have  composed  a  song  for  Indra  (or,  for  the  ASvins) 
[as  skilfully]  as  the  Bhrigus  [build]  a  waggon.' § 
Koth's conjecture (Pe<.  Worterb.s.v.  'Bhrigu'),  that 
the  word  that  stood  originally  in  these  passages  was 
fibhavo,  finds  some  support  in  Sayaiia  (on  x.  39. 
14 :  karmayogdd  ribhivo  bhrigava  uchyante),  but 
the  present  writer  believes  that  we  have  here  the 
primitive  nucleus  of  the  legend,  i.e.  that  bhrigu  was 
originally  merely  a  name  for  a  'handicraftsman,' 
one  of  those  who,  working  with  wood,  might  quite 
naturally  be  tlie  first  to  discover  that  that  sub- 
stance could  be  ignited  by  friction. 

The  other  Rigveda  passages  |l  are  rather  colour- 
less.  The  Bhrigus  appear  as  the  sacrificers  of  remote 

•  We  leave  out  of  account  the  word  hhrigavd^a,  which  is  at 
least  cognate,  and  occurs  thrice  in  the  Kig\'eda,  as  it«  meaning 
is  doubtful. 

t  Bhfiguvdt  (Rigv.  \iii.  43. 13)  is  of  course,  as  such,  unbi^- 
OOS,  though  Sayana  ex])lain3  it  as  J/athd  bhfigujl. 

X  Bhj-igu  in  the  singular  here. 

§Theinter|>retatiun3or  x.  92. 10  given  by  hu6w\g  (Der Rigveda, 
187(>-SS,  i.  2Ui,  iv.  237):  '  Fiir  Gutter  durch  Tiichtigkeit  gelten 
allgeniein  die  Hlirigu ' ;  and  b.v  .Macdonell  { I'edir  Mj/thohgy, 
140);  'The  Bhrigus  showed  themselves  as  pods  with  their  dex- 
terity,' are  unfortunately  inadmissible,  as  the  verb  used  here, 
$am-chit,  bears  a  ditferent  meaning  in  other  passages. 

I  Of.  UacdODeU,  loc.  n't. 


antiquity,  and  along  with  the  Aigirases  and 
Atharvans  (x.  14.  6) ;  people  invoke  Agni  in  the 
same  manner  as  did  the  Bnrigus,*  Angirases,  and 
Manu  (viii.  43.  13).  Indra  is  expected  to  help  as 
he  has  helped  the  Bhrigus  and  the  Yatis  (viii.  3.  9,t 
6.  18 ;  cf.  3.  16).  They  stand  on  an  equality  with 
the  gods  in  viii  35.  3  and  x.  92.  10.  A  more 
personal  aspect  is  shown  in  ix.  101.  13,  where 
people  are  advised  to  drive  away  the  niggardly 
dog,  as  the  Bhrigus  [drive  away]  the  Makna,  but 
unfortunately  we  possess  no  further  information 
regarding  this  Makha.  We  seem  to  have  a 
historical  reference  in  vii.  18.  6,  where  the  Bhrigus, 
along  with  the  Druhyus,  are  spoken  of  as  vassals  J 
of  King  Sudas. 

In  the  Atharvaveda  bhj-igu  is  mentioned  four 
times — once  (xviii.  1.  58)  in  a  strophe  identical 
with  one  in  the  Rigveda.  In  iv.  14.  5  it  is  in- 
definite, merely  saying  that  sacrificers  should  go 
to  heaven  along  with  the  Bhrigus.  In  ii.  5.  3  it  is 
said  that  Indra  clove  the  Vala  asunder  as  Bhrigu 
(nom.)  conquered  his  enemy  intoxicated  with 
soma ;  in  the  same  strophe  the  Yatis  are  again 
referred  to  (cf.  above,  Kigv.  viii.  3.  9  and  6.  18), 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  stated  here  that  Indra 
killed  Vritra  like  the  Yatis  (ace).  The  fourth 
passage  (v.  19.  1),  however,  is  a  most  interesting 
one :  Srifijayaa,  Vaitahavyas  perished  because 
they  injured  Bhrigu.  We  shall  return  to  this 
reference  below. 

In  the  later  Vedic,  as  also  in  the  epic  literature, 
Bhrigu  stands  forth  as  the  progenitor  of  a  cele- 
brated family  of  priests ;  many  of  his  posterity, 
the  Bhrigus — and  BliSrgavas,  '  scions  of  Bhrigu ' — 
are  mentioned  individuiilly  by  name,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  enjoy  a  great  reputation.  Bhrigu 
liiiiiself  was  lield  to  be  of  Divine  origin,  as  is 
attested  by  so  ancient  an  authority  as  the  Aitareya 
Bruhmana  (cf.  iii.  33-34) :  the  seed  of  Praiapati 
was  cast  into  the  fire  by  the  gods,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  bespoilt ;  from  that  which  first  flamed 
forth  arose  Aditya  (the  sun) ;  from  the  second 
(flame)  came  Bhrigu,  who  was  adopted  by  Varuna, 
and  hence  Bhrigu  is  a  son  of  Varuna  ;  that  which 
the  third  time  flashed  brightly  forth  {adidet) 
became  the  Adityas,  and  that  which  the  coals 
(rtiigara)  were  becanie  the  Angirases,  etc.  A  similar 
story  is  told  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  (i.  4.  5.  13) 
regarding  the  origin  of  Atri.  Yaska  (Nir.  3.  17) 
combines  the  two  legends,  saying  that  the  first  to 
arise  from  the  beam  {archis)  of  the  fire  was  Bhrigu,§ 
then  Ahgiras  from  the  coals  {ahgara),  and  thirdly 
Atri  from  the  same  place.ll  The  Brihaddevatd 
(v.  97-100)  gives  a  similar  version.  In  the  JIahd- 
hharata  (xiii.  85.  96  fl".),  Bhrigu,  Ahgiras,  Kari, 
Marichi,  Kaiyapa,  Atri,  etc.,  are  said  to  have 
sprunjr  from  seed  of  Brahman  which  had  been  cast 
into  the  fire.T  According  to  the  ilahabhdrata 
(i.  66.  41),  Bhrigu  was  generated  from  the  heart  of 
Brahman,  while  in  the  Bhagavata  Purnna  (iii.  12. 
23)  he  is  said  to  have  issued  from  Brahman's  skin. 

That  Bhrigu  was  adopted  by  Varuna  is  intimated 
also  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  (xiii.  85.  124  ;  cf.  i.  5.  8) ; 
and  80  he  appears  as  Bhrigu  Varuni  in  a  legend 
(katap.  xi.  6.  1.  1),  which  we  shall  naiTate  presently, 
in  TaittiriyaAranyaka,  ix.  1,**  and  in  Katyayana's 

•  Bhriguvdt,  t  Bhrigu  in  the  singular. 

X  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  as  vassals  by  com- 
pulsion. 

§  Here  derived  from  bhrijjati,  '  to  roast ' :  bhriji/amdno  na 
dehe.  . 

I  ^(roii'o  tn'f'i/am  jichhatilg  uchut  tasmdd  Atril^  (,Sata- 
patha,  i.  4.  5.  13.  alreva  tyad  iti). 

H  Cf.  13.  85.  105  f.  :  bliri'J  Hv  '"d  bhrfgufi  punHim  attgnrrbhuo 
'Agirdbhavat  \umjdrasaihsraydchchaivahai  if  ity  aparo'bhnvat 
1  saha  jvdtdbhir  uipanno  hhcigus  tasindd  bhfiguli  sy^Ti^uh. 

••  The  story  in  Taitt.  Brd/ima^a,  i.  8.  2.  .^,  according  to  whi.ih 
Bhfigu  sprang  from  a  third  part  of  Inrira's  force,  is  a  mere 
theological  speculation,  designed  to  support  the  idea  that  ■ 
Bbargava  must  have  been  present  as  Uotp  at  the  festival  in 
question. 
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Annkr.  to  the  Rigveda,  which  speaks  of  him,  or 
Jimadagni,  as  the  composer  of  Rij;veda  ix.  65,  and 
of  him,  or  Chyavana,  as  the  comiioser  of  x.  19  (both 
of  these  individuals  being  of  Bhri;ru's  line).  Beyond 
this,  the  later  Vedic  texts  add  relatively  very  little 
to  our  information  regarding  Bhrij,'u.  All  that  is 
worthy  of  interest  is  the  legend  just  alluded  to 
\^ntap.  xi.  8.  1.  IB'.).*  It  is  narrated  here  that 
Bhrigu  deemed  himself  wiser  than  his  father 
Varuna,  who,  observing  this,  sent  him  npon  a 
pilgrimage,  on  the  understanding  that  on  his 
return  he  should  relate  what  he  nad  seen.  By 
Varuna's  instructions  he  journeyed  to  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  He  met  with  dreadful 
things  on  every  hand ;  he  saw  men  cutting  their 
fellow-men  in  pieces,  and  then  distributing  and 
devouring  the  fragments.  When  he  asked  them 
why  they  pursued  such  a  course,  he  always  received 
the  same  answer  :  'These  men  dealt  thus  with  us 
in  the  other  world,  and  we  now  deal  with  them  in 
the  same  way.'  He  also  inquired  if  there  was  no 
possible  reconciliation,  ana  received  the  reply : 
'Certainly  ;  your  father  knows  of  it.'  He  comes 
at  last  to  the  region  lying  between  the  East  and 
the  South,t  where  he  sees  two  women,  one  beauti- 
ful, the  other  passing  beautiful, t  and  between 
them  a  black  man  with  yellow  eyes,  and  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand.  Bhrigu  is  terrified,  and  returns 
borne.  From  his  dejected  condition  Varuna  per- 
ceives that  he  has  'seen,'  and  then  (8ti'.)  shows 
him  the  meaning  of  what  he  has  seen.  But  the 
explanation  is  certainly  a  disappointing  one  from 
OUT  point  of  view,  being  simply  a  piece  of  absurd 
lymDolizing  in  regard  to  certain  features  of  the 
Agnihotra  festival. 

Amongst  other  references  to  Bhrigu  in  the  Brah- 
mana  literature  we  ought  to  mention  Kausttaki 
Brdhmana,  xxx.  6,  where  the  AitasSyanas  are 
spoken  of  as  the  worst  of  the  Bhrigus.§  In  the 
earlier  texts  the  Bhrigus  and  the  Ahgirases  are 
closely  connected,  and  bhrigvahgirasah  indeed  is 
actually  used  as  a  title  of  tiie  Atharvaveda.H  They 
are  likewise  often  found  together  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  and  the  Puranas.  Apart  from  thesenotices, 
Bhrigu  is  mentioned,  along  with  Atri,  Ahgiras, 
etc.,  mainly  in  the  list  of  Brahmar^is  and  patri- 
archs.! It  is  in  these  texts,  of  course,  that  he  at 
length  stands  forth  as  in  all  respects  a  list  of 
primitive  times,  while  in  Mo lifi bharata,  iii.  99.  69 
and  xii.  3.  19  he  is  even  exalted  to  the  Devayuga. 

It  is  recorded,  moreover,  in  the  Mahabhdrata 
(L  6-7,"  ix.  47.  17-22,  xii.  343.  55)  that  Bhrigu, 
incensed  because  his  wife  Puloma  had  been  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  Raksas  Puloman 
by  Agni,  cursed  the  latter,  and  ordained  that  he 
must  suffer  the  penalty  of  consuming  everything, 
no  option  being  allowed. tt  Agni  rebels  against 
this,  resigns  his  function, Jt  and  hides  hira8elf.§§ 
Gods  and  men,  however,  find  him  indispensable, 
institute  a  search,  and  discover  him  at  length  in 
his  retreat.  But  Agni  resumes  liis  work  only 
after  Brahman  has  mtervened  with  conciliatory 
words,  and  given  the  assurance  that  he  is  to  be 

•  See  A.  Weber,  '  Eine  Lepenfle  dea  Catapatha-BrAhmaQa 
flber  die  itralende  Vergeltung  nach  dein  Tode,^  ZDUG  ix.  237- 
143. 

t  The  paaaa^^e  is  not  altog:ether  clear. 

t  Atikaly&nim,  according;  to  Sayaqa  =  aio&Aan<l,  *ont  whose 
beauty  is  paet. ' 

§  lihTviutyLlh  pdpiffhdfy. 

I  See  iiluomlleld,  "Uyouu  o(  the  Athanra-Veda,'  SBS  xlil. 
p.  xxviff. 

!  See  the  catalogue  In  Wilson,  VUhna-Purd^a  (ed.  Ball), 
1.  101  ff.,  iii.  flS. 

••  lihtiijuvaifUa  In  the  Paulomn-parvan. 

f  f  1.  a.  14  :  aarvalihakfabhari'vasi ;  ix.  47.  22  :  eamabhaktai ea 
9o'b?tavat;  xii.  343.  55;  garcahhtibsatvamupajiitah, 

Jt  I.  7.  12:  chakrt  saitihdram  altnaiiati  (ib,  10:  krij/Ataitl- 
h6ram\ 

IS  Hia  bidinK-pIace,  let  ua  note,  was  the  iamyjarbha.  I.e.  an 
9ivattha-UvK  wiiich  grew  in  a  iaiixi  (cf.  ix.  47.  17) — the  tree 
IVfcose  wood  waa  commonly  used  for  produciriK  lire  by  friction. 


the  devourer  of  all  things,  not  with  his  whole 
body,  but  mpvely  as  the  lire  of  digestion  and  as  the 
consumer  of  llrsli.*  Here,  therefore,  the  story  of 
Agni'.s  witlulrawal,  which  is  already  alluded  to  in 
the  Kigveila  as  a  well-known  fact,  is  associated, 
strangely  enough,  with  a  curse  uttered  by  Bhrigu, 
the  Vedic  myth  regarding  the  discovery  of  fire 
(see  above)  being  thus  simply  reversed. 

The  Mnhabliarata  in  another  passage  (xii.  343. 62) 
also  makes  mention  of  a  curse  spoken  by  Bhrigu. 
Uma,  the  daughter  of  Himavat,  was  loved  Dj 
Rudra,  but  Bhrigu  also  sought  to  win  her. 
Himavat,  however,  had  to  reject  the  lattor's 
advances,  Rudra  being  already  the  accepted 
suitor.t  Bhrigu,  enraged  at  this  refusal,  utters 
against  Rudra  the  malediction  that  no  precious 
stones  shall  be  found  in  him,  '  and  to  this  day  the 
word  of  the  Rsi  holds  good.'  Another  legend  tells 
how  Bhrigu,  by  means  of  a  curse,  rescues  Agastya 
from  the  tyranny  of  Nahusa  (xiii.  99-100).J 

These  are  all  the  really  important  myths  relating 
to  Bhrigu  himself,  so  far  as  found  in  the  epic 
literature.  There  are  numerous  other  legends, 
however,  which  relate  to  individual  members  of 
the  Bhrigu  family.  A  special  instance  is  the  story 
of  Chyavana,  the  son  of  Bhrigu,  which  goes  bacK 
even  to  the  Rigveda ;  §  while  Gritsamada,  the 
author  of  the  second  Mandala,  ranks  as  a  descen- 
dant of  Bhrigu.ll  As  a  recital  of  the  various 
narratives  in  question,  however,  would  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a 
congeries  of  myths  which  relate  to  the  Bhrigus  in 
a  general  way,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  throw 
light  upon  the  passage  in  the  Atharvaveda  {v.  19. 1) 
cited  above  for  furtlier  notice. 

The  following  narrative  is  found  in  Itah&bh&rata, 
i.  178.  11  ff.  (to  the  end  of  180) : 

King  Kartavirj'a  wag  lord  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  Bhrigus, 
and  used  to  load  them  with  ^fts.  After  his  death  his  suc- 
cessors fell  into  penury,  and  Lpe;?an  to  importune  the  Bbfigus 
for  money.  Only  some  of  these,  however,  acceded  to  the 
request ;  others  buried  their  money  in  the  earth,  while  some, 
again,  handed  theirs  to  Brahnians.  Then  the  Esatriyas  sought 
the  money  by  digging,  and,  having  discovered  it,  they  were  so 
moved  with  rage  that  they  slew  every  Bhpgu  tliey  could  lay 
hands  upon,  not  even  sparing  the  child  in  the  motiier's  womb. 
One  of  the  women  1|  held  her  yet  unborn  babe  bidden  on  the 
haunch.***  But  the  Ksatriyas  heard  of  the  matter,  and  approached 
the  mother  with  the  design  of  killing  the  child.  Then  the  child 
forced  a  way  through  the  mother's  side,  stood  forth  before  the 
assailants,  and  blinded  them  with  the  splendour  of  his  appear- 
ance, thus  forcing?  them  to  cry  for  mercy.  In  order  to  avenge 
the  sufferings  undergone  by  the  Bhpgus,  Aurva  resolved  to  blot 
the  whole  world  out  of  existence,  but  was  induced  by  the  en- 
treaties of  his  ancestors  to  sink  the  lire  of  his  wrath  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean. tt 

Thus  the  massacre  of  the  Br&hmanas,  according  to 
this  legend,  is  followed  by  no  expiation — a  circum- 
stance which  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  normal 
scheme  of  such  narratives,  and  in  particular  with 
the  characterization  of  the  Bhrigus  as  specially 
revengeful.JJ  It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore, 
that  in  other  passages  of  the  epic  and  the  Purdnai 
a  great  deal  is  said  regarding  the  great  extinction 
of  the  Ksatriyas  by  the  '  Bhargava    Para^urSma.§§ 

•  Of.  1.  7.  19-26. 

t  A  different  experience  was  that  of  Puloman,  who  had  made 
his  suit  to  Puloma  before  Bbfigu  did  so.    See  Mahabhirata,  I.  i. 

JCf.  art.  A0A8TT*,  1.  ISOt. 

§  Cf.  Pischel,  in  Piachel-Geldner's  Vtdische  Stvdi^n,  1.  71  f. 

I  Tlie  Anukr.  to  the  Kigveda  makes  mention  of  the  following 
Bburgavas  as  authors  of  hviiins  :  IJa  (x.  171),  Kavi  (ix.  47-49, 
7B-79),  Kfitnu  (viii.  79),  Oritsanioda  (ii.  1-3,  8-43,  ix.  86.  46-48), 
Chyavana  (x.  19),  Jamadagni  (iii.  62.  16-18,  vili.  101,  Ix.  62  66, 
67,  16-18,  X.  110,  137.  6,  167),  Nema  (viii.  luo),  Prayoga  (viiL 
102),  Vena  (ix.  86,  x.  123),  SomUluti  (li.  4-7),  and  Syumaraimi 
(i.  77-78). 

U  According  to  Malmbhilrata,  1.  66.  46,  this  was  Aruff,  the 
daughter  of  Manu  and  the  wife  of  Chyavana. 

**  uru;  whence  the  son  received  the  name  Aurva,  *  risen  fron 
the  haunch.' 

tt  Whereithaseversinceremaine<l,aahell-flre(ra4?ar(tmwtAo, 
vd(^aminala,  aurva  ;  ace  also  Harlvaili^n,  2554  fT.).  We  have  hers 
another  case  of  a  Hhpgu  connected  wit  li  a  fire-legend. 

tl  Cf.  also -If  a/ni/'/iarrtfa,  xiii.  9'2.  46:  bhrig(iVO  hi/  aliro^at^fy  | 
lolU  mithj/tipravado'j/am. 

li  tiee  especially  MahdbhSraUt,  UL    llfr-ll?'   and   for  U>« 
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Tt  is  allegeil,  however,  in  these  passages  that  the 
oripiial  cause  ()f  ihe  feud  was  tlial  King  Kartavirya 
(or  his  sons)  hail  stolen  a  ealf  of  tlie  sacrificial  cow 
of  .Iainaila;4ni.*  I'arasuifinia,  who  happened  to  be 
a1>sent  at  the  time,  learns  of  the  atrocity  on  hia 
return,  and  kiJls  Kartavirya  with  an  arrow.  The 
Bons  of  the  latter  avenye  his  death  by  slaying  the 
aged  Jamadagni.  Then  Paraiiurama  takes  an  oath 
that  he  will  extirpate  the  entire  race  of  the 
K^atriyas,  and  '  thrice  seven  times  did  he  clear  the 
earth  of  the  Ksatriya  caste.' t 

Here,  once  more,  the  crime  perpetrated  against 
the  oftiprinj;  of  Bhrigu  is  a  seizure  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  culprits  are  again  descendants  of 
Kartavirya.  Now  the  latter  are  quite  distinctly 
spoken  of  as  kings  of  the  Haihayas.  J  The  Hai- 
hayas  and  the  posterity  of  Kartavirya,  however, 
include  also  the  Talajahghas,§  whom  the  Bhrigus 
are  reported  to  have  conquered,  as  the  Aiirirasea 
conquered  the  Nipas,  as  Bharadvaja  the  vaita- 
havyas.ll  But  the  narrative  in  Mahabharata, 
xiii.  30,11  says  that  the  Vaitahavyas,  too,  be- 
longed to  the  Haihaya.s.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
passage  in  Atliarv.  v.  19.  1  :  bhrigum  hirhsitvd 
srliijaya  vnitahavydh  pdrCthhavan.  The  idea  at 
once  suggests  itself  that  the  incident  recorded  here 
should  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  epic  legends 

t'ast  referred  to.  In  that  case,  however,  the  cele- 
irated  song  in  Atharv.  v.  18,  immediately  preceding 
Mie  passage  before  us,  appears  in  an  entirely  new 
light.  AVe  cannot  here  discuss  the  matter  in 
detail,  but  we  may  at  least  quote  strophes  10-11:** 
'  They  who  ruled  over  a  thousand,  and  were  them- 
selves ten  hundred,  the  Vaitahavyas,  when  they 
devoured  the  cow  of  the  Brahmana,  perished  (11). 
The  cow  herself,  when  slauglilered,  came  down 
upon  the  Vaitahavyas,  who  had  roasted  for  them- 
selves the  last  she-goat  of  Kesaraprabandha.'  If 
this  interpretation  be  correct,  then  the  bhrigum  of 
V.  19.  1  should  be  regarded  as  meaning  the  Bhrigu- 
family,  while  Kesaraprabandha  (v.  18.  11)  might 
perhaps  be  identified  as  the  wife  of  Jamadagni. tt 

As  regards  the  etymological  explanation  of  the 
word  bhrigu,  we  have  already  noted  that  Yaska 
(Nir.  iii.  17)  connects  it  with  bhriijati,  'roast,' 
while  according  to  Mahabharata,  xiii.  85.  105,  it  is 
derived  from  the  onomatopoeic  bhrig,  the  '  crack- 
Ung '  of  fire.  Macdonell  tX  suggests  hhrujati,  '  to 
shine.'  Ber"aigne§§  considers  the  Bhrigu-myth 
of  the  Rigveda  to  be  merely  a  more  developed  form 
of  the  tradition  regarding  the  descent  of  fire,  and 
identifies  Bhrigu  with  Agni.  According  to  A. 
Kuhn  II II  and  A.  Barth,1I1f  the  Bhrigus  are  personi- 
fications of  the  lightning-flash.  Kuhn  [op.  cit.^ 
ISflF.,  '14ff.),  on  the  assumption  of  the  linguistic 
equation  bhfigu  =  <j>\iyv,  tried  to  harmonize  the 
Greek  myth  regarding  the  descent  of  lire  with  that 
of  the  Veda.  A.  Weber  ***  had  previously  called 
attention  to  the  affinity  of  bhrigu  and  0X^7u,  and 
propounded  the  theory  that  the  tradition  [Satapntha, 
xi.  6.  1)  outlined  above  is  a  relic  of  primitive  Indo- 

English  translation  and  parallel  passages  see  Wilson,  Vishnu- 
Purdjia,  4.  19  fl. 

*  According  to  Bhasavata-Purdtyi,  Ix.  16.  26,  both  call  and 
cow. 

t  Of.  Ul.  117.  9  OVilson,  op.  eU.  23). 

t  Ct.  e.g.  iii.  115.  9. 

t  See,  t.g.,  Hariv.  1893,  Bhag.  Pur.  \x.  23.  238. 

I  ilahabharata,  xiii.  34.  15  9. 

^  Here  King  Vitaiia\'ja,  by  favour  of  Bhpgu,  becomea  a  Brah* 
mava.  Hariv.  1893,  and  Rhag.  fur.  ix.  23.  JS,  call  Vitihotras 
the  descendants  of  the  Talajai'ighas  and  the  Haihayas. 

♦•  Bloomtield's  tr.,  HBE  xiii.  1711. 

tt  Wiio  in  the  epic  is  called  Reuukii. 

a  Vedic  Mythology,  140:  '  Et>  rnulotfically  the  word  bhrigu 
means  "shininp."  from  the  root  hhnij.  "to  shine."'  Ser  also 
his  subsequent  references  to  works  treating  of  cbeinterptetaUoa 
of  the  Bbrigu-mvth. 

ii  Religion  vMiqtu,  1879-83,  I.  62-68. 

ill  Heraljkunft  d.  Feurrt  u.  d.  Otlltertranta  (1869X  8ff. 
^Mythologiidie  Stiidien,  i.  (1886),  lOff.l. 

H^  iM  Beligions  de  CInde,  Paris.  IS*.'').  8. 

•••  See  attiolo  already  quoted,  ZUilG  ix.  (1866)242. 


Germanic  mythology.  '  The  name  Bhrgu,'  he  saya 
(p.  242),  '  corresponds  to  a  nicety  with  the  Greek 
(pXiyv  in  the  name  of  ■tXr/i'/as  and  of  the  "tXryiJat, 
who  on  account  of  their  arrogance  were  condemned 
to  the  harsh  penalties  of  hell,  while  in  this  story 
Bhrigu  for  arrogance  is  sent  there  to  be  a  looker 
on.'  But  Weber  must  nevertheless  admit  that 
relevant  passages  of  the  Rigveda  will  not  fit  in 
with  the  idea  of  a  punishment  of  the  wicked  in 
hell ;  and,  in  fact,  any  one  who  with  unbiased 
mind  compares  the  entire  group  of  Greek  and 
Roman  myths  about  Phlegyas  and  the  Phlegyte  • 
with  the  Indian  group  connected  with  Bhrigu  and 
the  Bhrigus,  will  be  of  one  mind  with  the  present 
writer  in  holding  that  in  these  we  have  two 
entirely  difierent  cycles  of  myths,  and  that  accord- 
ingly tne  phonetic  parallelism  between  bhrigu  and 
(pMyv  t  is  a  mere  coincidence.t 

LrrsaATTTBJL — The  literature  baa  been  glren  throughout  the 
"ticle.  E.  SlEO. 

BHUIYA,  BHUINYA  ('men  of  the  land,' 
'autochthones,'  Skr.  bhumi,  'the  land'). — A  Dra- 
vidian  caste  found  in  the  western  districts  of 
Bengal  and  in  the  Mirzapur  district  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  term  is  naturally  of  rather  vague 
significance.  In  the  Census  of  1901  the  name  in- 
cludes people  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Under 
the  names  of  Bhuinya,  Bhuinyar,  Bhuiya,  Bhumia, 
789,078  persons  are  recorded,  of  whom  the  vast 
majority  are  found  in  Bengal. 

I.  Religion  in  Bengal. — ^Dalton,  describing  them 
in  the  Tributary  State  of  Bonai,  states  that  they 
have  their  own  priests  called  Deorl  and  sacred 

f roves  known  as  Deota  Sara,  dedicated  to  fotir 
cities,  Dasura  Pat,  Bamoni  Pat,  Koisar  Pat,  and 
Boram.  The  first  three  are  brethren,  but  there  is 
some  difierence  of  opinion  whether  Bamoni  is  a 
male  or  a  female  deity.  This  illustrates  the  vague- 
ness of  their  conception  of  her.  Boram  is  the  sun, — 
a  title  also  found  among  the  Oraons  iq.v.), — and 
he  is  also  worshipped  tinder  the  name  Dharra 
Deota.  There  is  no  representation  of  him,  but  the 
other  gods  are  to  be  found,  each  in  a  stone  in  the 
sacred  grove.  Bor.ani.  as  the  Creator,  the  first 
and  greatest  of  their  gods,  is  worshipped  at  the 
sowing  season,  with  the  oti'ering  of  a  white  cock. 
In  cases  of  sickness,  goats  are  odered  to  Dasuin  Pat 
and  to  his  brethren.  On  such  occasions  the  goat 
is  given  by  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  the 
sick  person  resides.  At  other  times  the  victim  is 
proviiled  at  the  conmion  cost  of  the  people.  The 
sacrilioes  are  ottered  at  the  foot  of  a  sacred  tree  in 
the  grove ;  only  men  ]iartake  of  the  meat,  and 
the  Deori  receives  the  he.ad. 

The  Bhuiyasof  South  Lohaitlai,'a  are  more  advancetl  in  Ch« 
direction  of  orthodox  Hinduism,  and  the  bloodthirsty  tutelary 
goddess,  Thakurani  Slatii.  to  whom  less  than  forty  years  ago 
the  Hill  Uiiuiy.as  of  Keonjhar  offered  the  head  of  the  oljnoxioua 
minister  of  tiieir  chief,  has  now  become  the  Hindu  Durga,  to 
whom  a  Hhulya  priest  makes  offerings  of  goats  and  sheep,  the 
flesh  of  wiiich  is  eaten  by  the  worshippers.  Besides  this,  their 
chief  deity,  they  have  a  liost  of  communal  tfhosts,  like  the  evil 
spirits  whicti  besft  the  Mundas(7.t!.)  and  Oi-aons(<?. r,).  'To  ap- 
pease these  ghosts.'  sa^'s  Risiey, '  by  occasional  offerings  of  fowls 
a'ld  rice,  and  thus  to  gu.irantee  the  community  against  the 
consequences  of  their  ill-will,  is  the  special  function  of  the 
village  I'ahan,  who  levies  small  subscriptions  for  this  sort  of 
epir.iual  insurance.  The  tribal  deities  Rikhmun  fprohably  Skr. 
Rislii-muni.  "holy  saint'']  and  Tulsi-bir  ("Tulsi,  the  hero")  he- 
long  to  a  different  and  less  primitive  t.\'pe.  Rikhmun  is  believed 
to  be  ttie  original  ancestor  of  the  tribe;  while  Tulsi-bir  was  a 
restless  and  valorous  Bbuiya,  who  made  war  uytou  the  godf 
until  they  appeased  his  wrath  by  admitting  him  to  divine 
hunuui-s.  1  venture  the  conjecture  that  both  Rikhmun  and 
"Tulsi-bir  are  merely  transmuted  totems.'  It  seouis  simpler  to 
suppose  that  we  ha\e  here  cases  of  tribal  ancestor-  and  hero- 
wor.^hip.  And  il  is  well  to  note  that  the  names  of  these  deities, 
which  must  have  come  from  the  Hindus,  show  tiiat  the  cult 

•  See  the  exhaustive  account  by  Turk,  in  Roscher,  237S-83. 

t  i.e.  if  any  such  can  he  est.iblislied  ;  with  reference  to  Utrjjati 
=  '^p\.yut,  frigo,  and  bhrdjale  =  fl>\fyui.  f^K6^,.fulgeo,  fiagrare,  tiL 
Uhlenbeck,  Kurzgtf.  ftrjmot.  Worlirbuch,  1S98, '^04  0. 

1  See  also  Macdotiell,  \'edic  Mythology,  109  f. 
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malt  have  ftrtt«a,  or  ftt  least  have  been  re-named,  nnder  Hindu 
Influence. 

2.  Religion  in  the  United  Provincea. — In  the 
United  Frovinces  the  Bhuiyas  have  advanced 
further  in  the  direction  of  Hinduism  than  their 
brethren  in  Bengal.  Their  chief  deity  i8  Kali, 
who,  as  in  the  case  of  Thakurani  Mata,  has  prob- 
ably succeeded  some  aboriginal  goddess,  such  as 
the  Pauri  or  Paliari  Uevi  of  the  Bhuiyas  of 
Singhbhum.  Kali's  shrine  is  a  rude  thatched  hut, 
in  which  a  mound  of  earth  raised  upon  a  platform 
represents  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.  They  also 
worship,  by  the  agency  of  the  baiga  (wh.  see),  the 
dill,  or  village  gods,  and  the  Earth-goddess  Dharti 
Mata,  with  asacrilice  of  goats,  young  pigs,  and  fowls. 
Among  their  legendary  heroes  is  Laliaug  Bir,  who 
is  propitiated  by  the  rite  of  fire-walking.  The 
worshipper,  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  liero,  is 
said  to  sustain  no  injury  by  walking  over  burning 
coals  or  bj-  rolling  his  body  among  thorns.  An 
instance  of  tree-worship  appears  in  the  rite  at  the 
Anantchaudas  festival  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
a  dance  round  a  branch  of  the  Karania  tree  (Antho- 
cephalus  cadamba)  is  made  the  occasion  for  licence 
and  rude  debauchery.  A  man  killed  by  a  tiger 
becomes  a  dangerous  ghost,  and  is  worshipped  at 
the  baghaut,  a  slirine  erected  at  the  place  of  his 
death.  The  field-deity  is  Hariyari  Devi,  '  the 
Mother-goddess  of  greenery,'  and  to  her  the  baiga 
offers  a  sacrifice  of  fowls  and  an  oblation  of  spirits 
at  the  end  of  the  harvest  season.  They  are  careful 
to  propitiate  the  dead  by  making  otl'crings  of  food 
t«  them.  This  is  done  simply  through  fear  lest 
the  gliosts,  if  neglected,  may  come  back  and  vex 
the  living.  It  thus  does  not  amount  to  ancestor- 
worship  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

LlTVlLATURl. — For  Uengal  :  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethfvduriy , 
1872,  p.  141 1. ;  Risley,  Tnlunand  Castes,  1891,  i.  115  f.  ;  Hunter, 
Orissa,  1872,  il.  144.  For  the  United  Provinces  :  Crooke,  Tribes 
and  Casteg  of  the  Sorth'M'estem  Provinces  and  Ovdh,  new  ed. 

1896,  ii.  809.  W.  Crooke. 

BHUTAN. — Bhutiiu  is  a  long,  narrow  moun- 
tainous country  occupying  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Eastern  Himalayas  for  a  length  of  about  -20 
miles.  Its  breadth  from  the  Tibetan  border  to 
the  Indian  plains  averages  about  90  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  west  by 
independent  Sikkim  and  the  Darjiling  District  of 
Bengal,  on  the  south  by  tlie  province  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  and  on  the  east  liy  Tibet  and 
the  territory  of  semi-independent  triljes. 

This  art.  will  sketch  the  life  and  ethics  of  tint 
Bhutanese.     For  their  religion  see  next  article. 

The  origin  of  the  people  is  uncertain.  The  most  liltely  theory 
is  that  the  country  was  ori^;inaIly  inliahited  by  peoples  from  the 
South,  and  was  conquered  some  centuries  ago  by  invaderd  from 
Til*et,  who  drove  from  the  mountains  the  old  dwellers,  except 
those  who  were  made  slaves  by  the  conrjuerors.  The  present 
Inhabitants  bear  umniatakable  trace  of  close  alhnity  in  appear- 
ance with  the  Tibetans,  and  tliis  is  the  more  striking  the  farther 
north  they  live.  Those  who  inhabit  the  more  sontlieru  parts  give 
evidence  of  intermini^Iing  with  the  darker  peoples  of  the  plains, 
and  of  tlie  influence  of  more  untiealthy  regions.  Comparatively 
few  Bhutanese  are  to  be  found  on  the  outer  ranges  abutting  on 
the  plains.  These  have  of  late  ^-ears  been  largely  occupied  by 
Nepali  immigrants,  whose  liabits  and  customs  remain  much 
the  same  as  those  of  their  land  of  origin  (see  Nrpal).  The 
country  is  sparsely  populated.  No  certain  inlornmtion  is 
ftvailable  as  to  the  population,  though  an  estimate  of  110,000 — 
10,000  Ithutjinese,  SO.ono  Nepalis  (wltti  a  few  hundred  I,e]>chaa 
from  Sikkim)— Is  probably  over  rather  than  under  the  mark. 

There  is  no  written  code  of  laws  in  Bhutan. 
The  inliabitants  say  that  they  had  sucli  a  code, 
but  it  got  lost  in  the  course  of  their  frequent 
fightings.  The  poverty  and  lawlessness  of  the 
people  are  expressed  by  a  Tibetan  proverb :  '  In 
Bhutan  there  are  no  b.tinllos  to  the  [ints,  and  no 
law  in  the  land.'  Might  lins  been  right.  The 
Government  officers  are  usually  unsalaried,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  extortion  and  injustice. 
The  country  has  been  priest-ridilen  in  the  extreme 
by  the  Lamas,  who,  it  is  asserted,  give  the  worst 
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of  examples  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  Tlie 
population  has  declined.  The  unsettled  political 
st.<ite  of  the  country  has  accounted  for  this  to  some 
extent,  but  polyandry  and  other  vicious  customs 
have  probably  had  greater  influence.  Polyandry 
is  more  prevalent  in  the  northern  parts,  where  the 
connexion  with  Tibet  is  closer.  It  is  excused  on 
the  ground  of  poverty,  and  is  probably  on  the 
decline.  A  woman  who  marries  the  eldest  brother 
often  liecomes  also  the  wife  of  the  other  brothers. 
Polygamy,  too,  is  practised  by  some.  Govern- 
ment officers  sometimes  keep  wives  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  the  practice  is  being 
prohibited  by  the  rulers.  The  marriage  tie  is 
loosely  held.  Chastity  has  been  at  a  discount, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  people  suffering  from 
venereal  diseases  is  appallingly  large.  Woman 
nattirally  holds  a  freer  and  more  independent  posi- 
tion than  in  India,  and  does  more  than  her  share 
of  the  work  of  the  house  and  the  field.  As  a 
whole,  the  men  are  indolent  and  addicted  to  strong 
drink.  Physically  they  are  robust  and  muscular. 
Their  chief  amusements  are  archery  and  quoits. 
In  character  they  may  be  described  as  plucky,  hot- 
tenipereil,  truculent,  avaricious,  and  unforgiving. 
While  cruel  to  their  enemies,  they  are  kind  and 
charitable  towards  their  friends.  The  better 
classes  are  courteous  in  manner.  Slavery  or 
serfdom  is  prevalent,  and  on  the  Indian  frontier 
is  a  village  largely  inliabited  by  escaped  slaves. 
Punishment  for  crimes  is  severe.  For  continuance 
in  theft  the  penalty  is  to  lose  the  right  hand  and 
the  left  foot.  Capital  punishment  is  inflicted  by 
drowning  in  a  river.  Religious  exercises  are  well 
attended  to.  The  people  are  superstitious  and 
ignorant.  Education  has  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress, and  is  unknown  outside  the  monasteries. 
Personal  cleanliness  is  sadly  neglected.  Judged 
by  present-day  Western  standards,  the  Bhutanese 
are  certainly  not  an  attractive  people. 

There  are  many  indications,  however,  that  a 
better  day  is  dawning  in  Bhutan.  A  few  of  the 
boys  are  showing  a  desire  for  Western  educa- 
tiim.  The  strong  character  and  higlier  ideals  of 
the  present  Maharaja,  and  the  notable  change 
which  has  come  over  a  few  individuals  who  have 
been  influenced  by  contact  with  European  civiliza- 
tion, are  hopeful  signs.  The  recent  unification  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Maharaja  bodes  well 
for  the  political  future  of  the  land,  and  its  conse- 
quent more  settled  state  will  beneficially  affect 
its  moral  condition.  The  people  are  a  sturdy 
stock,  and  once  awakened  out  of  tlndr  lethargy 
and  exclusiveness,  and  delivered  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Lamas  and  the  evils  of  polyiindry,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  their  becoming  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent, and  forceful  race,  and  of  the  country 
entering  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  before  un- 
known. During  the  late  war  with  Tibet,  the 
rulers  eventually  threw  themselves  enthusiastic- 
ally on  the  British  side,  and  they  arc  more 
amenable  than  ever  to  the  advice  of  the  Politica' 
Agent. 

LrriRiTmi.— ■«•  tb<  Uterature  referred  to  at  the  end  of  next 
article.  J.  A.  GKAHAU. 

BHUTAN,  BUDDHISM  IN.  — Bhutan,  or 
more  correctly  'libolAn'  (i.e.  'the  end  of  Bhot 
[or  Tibet'],  the  Sanskritic  name  by  which  this 
country  is  known  to  Europeans  through  i,he 
Bengalis  of  the  British  Indian  province  bordering 
it),  Ts  a  large  independent  principality  situated 
in  the  south-eastern  Himalayas,  wedged  in  be- 
tween Tibet,  Sikkim,  and  Assam.  Its  wild 
valleys  are  sparsely  peopled  by  a  semi-savngo 
Mongoloid  tribe  which  calls  itself  'Duk-pa'  (s])elt 
hlirugpn),  a  term  which  is  also  employed  to 
denote  the  form  of  Lamaism  that  is  professed  in 
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the  country.  The  Duk-pa  Buddhism,  as  found  in 
Bbot&n,  wnere  it  appears  to  be  the  sole  recognized 
form  of  religion  therein  prevalent,  is  of  the 
primitive  unreformed  type  of^Lamaism,  and  is  very 
thickly  overlaid  by  aboriginal  animistic  cults  and 
the  gloss  worship  of  malignant  devils,  »o  as  to 
be  scarcely  recognizable  as  Buddhism  at  all,  save 
for  a  few  externals  in  the  way  of  sjrmbolism  and 
a  little  deeply-embedded  ethical  teaching  of  Sakya, 
the  Master. 

Buddhism  appears  to  have  entered  this  country 
for  the  first  time  about  300  years  ago,  when  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent.  A.D.  a  L&ma  from 
the  adjoining  border  of  Southern  Tibet  invaded 
Bhotan  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Tibetan  soldiers 
and  forcibly  occupied  the  country.  This  Lama, 
named  Z'ab-drung  l^agdbah  rnam-rgyal,  estab- 
lished a  hierarchy,  somewhat  on  the  model  of 
that  of  the  Grand  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa,  and  it 
still  survives.  Nominally,  this  Bhotanese  Grand 
Lama,  or  high  priest,  is  literally  a  priest-king, 
who  bears  the  Indian  title  of  Uharma  BiijCi,  or 
'  Religious  King,'  and  combines  in  his  hands  both 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  rule,  whilst  his  suc- 
cession is  arranged  on  the  re-incarnation  theory, 
by  which,  on  his  decease,  his  spirit  is  supposed  to 
transmi^ate  into  the  body  of  a  newly -bom  male 
child,  who  is  to  be  searched  for  and  identified  by 
omens  and  supernatural  portents.  The  regulation 
of  the  succession  in  this  way  is  kept  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lhasa  priests,  who  usually  send  a  '  re-incar- 
nation '  from  Lhasa  or  Central  Tibet.  During  the 
minority  of  this  re-incarnated  priest  a  regent  is 
appointed  for  the  management  of  the  temporal 
concerns,  and  is  called  Deb-Raja,  or  '  Provincial 
Regent  or  Governor ' ;  and  he  seems  usually  to 
be  a  secular  chief.  The  pretentious  and  divine 
nature  claimed  by  the  Grand  Lama  of  Bhotan  is 
evident  in  his  full  title  as  given  on  his  seal  :  '  Chief 
of  the  Realm,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Equal  to 
Sarasvati  [the  Hindu  goddess  of  learning]  in  learn- 
ing. Chief  of  all  the  Buddhas,  Head  Expounder  of 
the  Commentaries,  Caster  out  of  Devils,  Most 
Learned  in  the  Holy  Laws,  God  incarnate,  Absolver 
of  Sins,  and  Head  of  the  Best  of  all  Religions.' 

Technically,  the  Duk-pa  form  of  Lamaism  is  an 
o£&hoot  of  the  hermit  section  of  Lamas  called 
Kar-gyu-pa,  who  follow  the  practice  of  the  Tibetan 
saint  Milaraspa  in  laying  especial  stress  on  resi- 
dence in  caves  as  a  means  of  gaining  magical 
powers  ;  though  otherwise  the  doctrines  are  gener- 
ally similar  to  those  of  the  old  unreformed 
Lamaism  (Nying-ma).  This  Duk-pa  sect  arose  on 
the  rocky  Tibetan  hills  which  border  upon  Bhotan, 
and  on  its  establishment  in  this  Jatter  country  it 
adopted  a  fictitious  so-called  inspired  '  revelation ' 
alleged  to  have  been  unearthed  by  a  Lama  named 
San-gyas-gliii,  by  means  of  which  the  priests  were 
enabled  to  relax  still  further  the  Buddhist  obliga- 
tions, whilst  admitting  of  the  retention  en  bloe 
of  the  popular  spirit-worship  and  witchcraft. 
Amongst  the  monks  only  a  few  profess  to  be 
celibate,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  even  of 
these  are  really  so.  The  distinctive  hat  is  of  a 
red  colour,  ana  that  of  the  head  Lama  bears  as 
a  badge  a  vertical  cross  formed  by  two  thunder- 
bolts, with  reference  to  a  legend  of  tlmnder- 
dragons  (Duk)  which  is  related  in  explanation  of 
the  etymology  of  the  sectarian  title  '  Duk-pa.' 
The  Bhotanese  laity  as  well  as  the  priests,  unlike 
the  Tibetans,  sliave  their  heads. 

The  monasteries  and  temples  are  of  the  general 
shape  and  appearance  of  those  in  Tibet,  but  roofed 
over  with  wide  wooden  eaves  to  shed  off  the 
excessive  rain  whicli  falls  in  this  climate.  The 
largest  monastery  is  at  Tashi-cho',  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  Dharma  Raja  and  the  capital  of 
tlie  country.     It  has  been  visited  and  described 


by  Manning,  Bogle,  Turner,  and  others,  and  U 
said  to  have  about  1000  monks,  though  other 
accounts  place  the  number  at  500.  In  British 
Bhctiji  there  are  small  Duk-pa  temples  at  Kalim- 
pong  and  Pedong  near  Darjiling.  The  total  number 
of  Duk-pa  priests  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty, 
but  has  been  estimated  at  about  5000,  or  about 
1  to  10  of  the  population.  Only  about  half  reside 
in  cloisters,  the  remainder  being  employed  as  State 
officials  and  traders.  There  are  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  hermits  and  a  few  nuns. 

LiTERATURB. — Sir  A.  Eden,  Rept.  Mission  to  Bhotan,  1873 ; 
W.  Griffith,  Journals,  1847 ;  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  Himalayan 
Journals,  1854,  i.  136,  372;  Sir  C.  R.  Marlcliam,  Mission  o) 
Bogle  and  Manning,  1876,  pp.  Iv,  27,  etc. ;  S.  Turner,  Embassy 
to  the  Court  of  the  Teshoo  Lama  tn  Tibet,  1800,  pp.  313,  etc.  ; 
L.  A.  Waddell,  Among  the  Himalayas,  1S99,  pp.  246-249, 
Buddhimn  of  Tibet,  1896,  pp.  44,  66,  68,  226,  242,  284,  and 
Lhasa  and  iU  Mysteries,  1906,  pp.  86,  63-66,  284. 

L.  A.  Waddell. 
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[W.  Sandat.] 

The  word  '  Bible '  has  come  to  mean  substantially 
a  sacred  book.  Thus  we  might  say  that  the  Qur'an 
is  the  Bible  of  Muhammadans.  When  we  speak 
of  '  the  Bible,'  we  mean  the  sacred  book  of  Chris- 
tians. But  this  is  a  derived  sense.  Our  English 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  through  the  Latin. 
The  Greek  original  meant  simply  'books '  in  the 
plural ;  ri  j3ij3\(a  was  a  particular  collection  of 
books,  or  more  strictly  of  rolls.  In  this  sense 
tlie  use  of  the  word  goes  back  to  the  prologue  to 
Ecclesiasticus  (c.  130  B.C.);  cf.  1  Mao  12*.  When 
the  Greek  pi^Xta  was  transliterated  into  Latin,  it 
came  to  be  treated  as  a  singular  and  a  feminine. 

The  earliest  example  of  this  use  known  to  the  writer  is  that 
given  by  Sir  James  Murray,  OED,  s.v.  ;  it  occurs  in  a  library 
catalogue  of  the  9th  cent.  (Becker,  Catal.  Biblioth.  Antiq. 
p.  42,  cf.  p.  172).  Jerome  used  the  term  biblioiheca  [sacra]  (du 
Cange,  s.v.) — an  expressive  designation  of  the  'divine  Hbrary  ' 
compressed  into  a  single  volume ;  and  this  term  occurs 
frequently  in  the  catalogues  of  the  9th  and  10th  cents.  (Becker, 
op.  oil.  pp.  4,  13,  16,  17,  24,  43,  59,  60,  etc.).  The  word  char- 
acteristic of  Cassiodorus  (c.  437-580)  is  pandectes ;  we  remember 
that  Justinian  published  his  Pandects  in  633,  and  Cassiodorus 
his  Institutes  about  544. 

At  the  time  when  the  books  which  we  call  the  Bible  were 
written,  tiie  usual  form  for  a  book  to  take  was  the  roll.  After 
the  invention  of  writing,  the  material  of  books  varied  some- 
what with  time  and  place.  The  Babylonians  wrote  with  a 
sharp  point  on  clay.  The  Hebrew  collection  that  we  call  the 
OT  was  written  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  ekins.  With  tbs 
natural  conservatism  which  obtains  in  matters  of  religion,  the 
Jews  to  this  day  make  use  of  leather  and  of  the  roll  form  for 
the  sacred  volume.  The  graphic  scene  (Jer  36)  in  which 
Jeholakim  cuts  to  pieces  and  burns  the  roll  that  had  just  been 
read  to  him  will  give  an  idea  of  the  outward  appearance.  The 
Greek  books  that  we  call  the  NT  were  produced  under  a 
different  and  more  advanced  civilization,  that  of  the  Gneco- 
Roinan  empire.  By  this  time  the  material  commonly  used  for 
books  was  papyrus  (2  Jn'2^  ;  and  it  is  probable  thai  most  of  the 
books  of  NT  were  orij;mally  written  on  papyrus  (though 
parchment  is  mentioned  in  2  Ti  4^3).  But  alike  in  the  case  of 
OT  and  of  NT  the  form  adopted  was  that  of  the  roll,  with  the 
text  written  in  slender  vertical  columns.  The  volume  was 
held  in  both  hands,  with  one  or  two  columns  exposed  to  view 
at  a  time,  and  was  rolled  up  with  the  left  hand  and  unrolled 
with  the  right  as  it  was  read. 

There  was  a  conventional  size  for  the  roll,  which  determined 
roughly  the  length  of  a  book.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  were  written  on  a  single  roll  and 
counted  as  a  sin^^le  book.  In  the  oldest  Hebrew  tradition,  a* 
given  in  the  Talmud  (^Bdbd  bathrd,  14)  and  still  obsen'ed  in 
German  and  French  MSS,  the  order  of  the  Prophetical  Books  U 
that  of  length:  Jer.,  Ezek.,  Is.,  Min.  Proph.,  corresponding  to 
each  other  as  24  :  21 :  19  :  17  (Budde).  [In  like  manner  in  NT 
the  usual  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  roughly  that  of  length.] 
i''rotn  the  custom  of  writing  more  than  one  shorter  book  on  the 
same  roll  has  arisen,  quite  innocently,  the  attribution  of  some 
writings  that  were  originally  without  name  to  wrong  authors, 
e.g.  several  anonymouscoinpositions  that  now  go  under  tlie  name 
of  Isaiah,  a  similar  anonymous  composition  (or  compositions) 
added  to  the  prophecy  of  Zecbariah,  etc. 

The  Christian  Bible  then  was  a  double  collection 
of  rolls.  That  is  its  external  description,  but  only 
external.  It  is  of  more  importance  that  both 
volumes  consisted   of    collections,   and   that  both 
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these  collectiona  were  regarded  as  sacred.  We 
shall  have  to  follow  the  line  of  inquiry  thus  sug- 
gested for  both  OT  and  NT.  And  when  we  have 
done  io,  we  shall  have  to  consider  how  the  Bible  is 
regarded,  or  ought  to  be  regarded,  at  the  present 
day.  In  other  words,  the  main  treatment  of  our 
subject  will  naturally  be  historical,  but  the  final 
sumraiiic  up  wUl  be  rather  doctrinal  j  and  the 
history  snomd  take  such  a  form  as  to  explain  the 
doctrine. 

It  ahould  b«  explained  at  the  outset  that  In  what  foUcws  the 
broad  results  of  criticism,  as  at  the  present  time  widely 
accepted,  are  presupposed.  That  is  to  say,  the  usual  literary 
analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  and  the  Historical  Books,  and  so 
much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Prophets  and  other  books  as  is 
common  to  the  best  writers,  are  taken  for  granted.  It  is  also 
taken  for  granted  that  a  line  is  practically  drawn  across  the 
history  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  in 
B.O.  621 ;  those  portions  of  the  literature  which  assume  the 
single  authorized  centre  of  worship  and  the  fully  developed 
hierarchical  system  of  Priests  and  Levites  being  placed  after 
that  date,  and  those  which  do  not  make  these  assumptions 
being  placed  before  it.  These  fundamental  principles  of 
criticism  have  now  been  before  the  world  for  so  lon^r,  and  they 
have  been  so  closely  and  severely  tested  in  the  daily  work  of 
BO  many  competent  and  able  scholars,  that  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer  they  must  be  regarded  as  verified 
and  established.  The  standard  tor  most  English  students  is 
substantially  that  of  Driver,  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the 
07' (cited  0.S  LOT;  from  ISiU). 

The  ablest  presentation  of  the  other  (more  completely  con- 
servative) side  is  Dr.  Orr's  Problem  oj  the  OT  (from  1906).  The 
present  writer  has  much  sympathy  with  Dr.  Orr's  view  of  the 
religious  character  and  use  of  O'T ;  indeed,  it  is  part  of  the 
purpose  of  this  art^  to  show  that  a  view  not  essentially  dis- 
eimilar  emerges  naturally  from  critical  stiidy  on  the  lines  of 
Dr.  Driver  and  most  at  least  of  his  English  aUies,  though  it  is 
no  doubt  true  that  a  different  construction  is  put  upon  the 
facts  by  some  in  Great  Britain  and  by  a  greater  number  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  also  probably  true  that  there  is  still  room  for 
considerable  correction  of  critical  theories  in  detail.  But  as  a 
whole  the  writer  finds  it  impossible  to  think  that  Dr.  Orr's 
position  is  permanently  tenable,  or  that  the  main  lines  of  the  con- 
etruction  opposed  to  his  have  been  proved  to  be  untenable.  The 
principle  underlying  the  present  art.  is  that  on  its  literary  and 
historical  side  the  Bible  must  be  studied  like  a.x\y  other  book 
if.g.  like  Livy,  or  like  the  mediaeval  chronicles,  which  supply  a 
better  parallel  for  some  parts  of  the  problem),  hut  that  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  in  other  respects,  and  in  particular 
as  a  religious  revelation,  the  Bible  is  only  on  the  same  level  with 
these.  The  object  is  to  discover  how  far  the  analogies  with 
other  books  and  other  religions  extend,  and  what  there  is  in 
the  Bible  that  detaches  itself  from,  and  rises  above,  the  broad 
phenomena  of  other  religions. 

In  so  wide  and  intricate  a  field  it  is  inevitable  that  experi- 
ments should  be  constantly  going  on  ;  and  the  recent  incursions 
of  the  Assyriologists  and  students  of  Comparative  Religion 
have  been  of  this  character.  It  catmot  be  said  that  either 
these  experiments  or  others  (like  those  of  Prof.  Eerdmans  of 
Leyden)  have  really  brought  the  que&tion  any  nearer  to  the 
standpoint  of  Dr.  Orr.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  recent 
years  have  seen  a  consolidation  and  general  strengthening  of 
the  poeition  criticized. 

I.  History  of  OT. 

I.  How  the  Books  of  OT  came  to  be  written. 
We  begin  by  asking  ourselves  how,  humanly 
speaking,  did  the  books  of  OT  come  to  be  written  ? 
It  is  just  on  this  side  that  we  find  the  same  kind 
of  influences  at  work  as  in  other  ancient  literature. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  among  scholars  that 
the  oldest  pieces  in  OT,  and  those  most  nearly 
contemporary  wth  the  earlier  events  described, 
are  the  Songs. 

(1)  Fragments  of  ancient  Song. — There  is  more 
analogy  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose  betAveen  the 
beginnings  of  Isr.ael  and  the  beginnings  of  Greece. 
The  literatures  of  both  people:*  began  with  poetry, 
and  not  with  prose.  Somotinies  one  sees  the 
generalization  broadly  laid  down  that  all  national 
literatures  began  with  poetry  ;  and  this  is  doubt- 
less widely  true  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  proved  of 
the  oldest  civilizations  of  all,  those  of  liabylonia 
and  Egypt.  We  are  struck,  however,  hy  the 
resemblance  between  the  bards  of  the  O(fysse)/, 
I'hemius  and  Demodocus,  singing  to  the  lyre  in 
the  halls  of  chieftains,  and  the  fragments  of 
primitive  song  preserved  in  the  Bible.  The 
difTerence  is  due  simply  to  the  diflferent  condi- 
tions and  state  of  society.     The  scene  is  not  the 


almost  feudal  banquet  in  the  hall  of  the  noble,  but 
tlie  trilial  gathering  round  the  well  (Nu  21"", 
J^  511.  i«).  And  the  character  of  the  songs  is  just 
what  we  might  expect ;  they  are  impassioned 
utterances  of  the  natural  man  :  laments  for  the 
dead  {2  Sam  l'*-"  3*"-),  exultation  over  the  fallen 
foe  (On  4^,  1  Sam  21"),  denunciation  of  the  enemy 
(Nu  21"»»  23'),  or  of  the  backward  and  faithle^-s 
friend  (J"  5"-  '^),  and  praises  no  less  fervent  of  the 
helpful  ally  (Jg  5"-  '"■ '•)  even  though  stained  with 
treachery  {ib.  w."-").  But,  along  with  this,  we 
note  a  very  genuine  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
Jahweh  as  Israel's  God  :  the  wars  of  Israel  are  His 
wars  {Nu  21"  1  S  18"  25^) ;  Israel  cannot  prosper 
withotit  His  blessing  ( Jg  5»- *•»•>'• ").  This  im- 
plies  quite  definitely,  though,  of  course,  in  general 
terms,  the  great  covenant  at  Sinai  (compare  the 
reference  in  Jg  5*- ').  Some  of  the  songs  are  quoted 
expressly  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  i.e.  'of  the 
Upright,'  apparently  a  book  in  which  were  sung 
the  deeds  of  the  heroes  or  worthies  of  Israel, 
where  the  name  at  least  suggests  something  (  i 
that  moral  standard  which  began  to  be  enforced 
as  Israel's  side  of  the  covenant,  just  as  '  the 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord '  (Jg  5")  were  the  acts 
of  His  covenanted  succour. 

(2)  Continuous  history  in  Prose. — The  snatches 
of  song  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  scattered 
and  fr.agmentary  remains  of  a  larger  body,  have 
come  down  to  us  embedded  in  later  texts.  The 
latest  of  the  songs,  however,  must  have  been  little 
earlier  than  the  narrative  in  which  they  are  found. 
By  the  time  of  David  a  prose  style  must  have  been 
fully  developed  by  the  side  of  the  poetry.  The 
comparatively  settled  conditions  and  rapidly 
advancing  civilization  of  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  soon  gave  the  impulse  to  historical 
composition,  of  which  we  have  a  fine  example  in 
the  story  of  David's  court  and  family  contained 
in  2  S  9-20,  with  which  should  go  1  K  1.  2.  So 
admirable  is  thi.s  narrative,  so  fresh  and  living,  so 
truthful  in  its  general  tenor, — recording  events  as 
they  really  happened,  without  undue  preference 
either  for  one  party  or  for  another, — that  more 
than  one  leading  scholar  {e.g.  Budde  after  Duhm) 
has  traced  it  to  '  the  archives  of  the  house  of 
Abiathar,'  the  priest  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
David  from  the  time  when  he  was  fleeing  before 
Saul,  but  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Adonijah,  and  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to 
his  home  at  Anathoth  (1  K  2-"). 

As  Thucydides  in  his  exile  set  himself  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Pelopouncsian  War,  so  Abiathar 
may  have  used  his  retiieinent  to  describe  the 
events  in  which  he  had  borne  an  active  part. 
Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  person  of 
Abiathar,  his  name  may  well  be  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  the  conditions  under  which  this  earliest  and 
best  of  all  the  specimens  of  Hebrew  historical 
writing  was  composed.  In  1  Samuel  there  are  two 
distinct  strains  rnmiing  side  by  side,  and  several 
times  leading  to  duplicate  versions  of  the  same 
event.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  earlier  strain 
may  be  a  continiiation  backwards  of  the  narrative 
of  2  S  9-20.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  these 
nearly  contemporary  chronicles  we  are  to  see  the 
beginning  of  the  school  which  first  took  in  hand  to 
trace  b.ack  the  historj'  of  Israel  to  its  origins,  and 
in  the  jmrsuit  of  these  carried  its  researches  into 
the  traditions  of  the  race  as  far  back  as  Creation 
itself.  Such  was  the  work  of  the  so-calleil  Jahwist 
(known  by  the  symbol  J).  If  both  in  this  case  and 
in  other  later  cases  scludars  have  recourse  to 
what  may  seem  the  rclincment  of  distingtiishing 
successive  hands  as  J'  .J-  etc.,  all  that  is  meant  is 
that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  work  was 
prodticed  not  so  much  by  a  single  author  as  by  a 
school,  in  which  one  ^VTiter  took  up  the  pen  from 
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another,  aa  the  monks  did  in  the  scriptoria  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  writers  are  usually  anony- 
mous, for  the  idea  of  literary  property  in  such 
departments  as  history  had  not  yet  arisen  ;  indeed, 
it  never  became  established  among  the  Hebrews 
as  it  did  among  the  Greeks. 

When  once  the  example  was  set  on  so  sub- 
stantial a  scale  as  by  J,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  followt'd.  Wliat  J  did  in  the 
Southern  Kingdom,  after  an  interval  of  time  E  did 
in  the  Northern.  There,  too,  a  school  of  historians 
seems  to  have  taken  root,  who,  like  J,  undertook 
to  commit  to  writing  tlie  folklore  current  among 
the  Northern  tribes,  especially  Ephraim.  This 
Northern  school  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
directly  under  the  inllience  of  the  prophets,  who 
by  this  time  had  become  powerful.  We  know  that 
the  projiliets  joined  togetlier  in  bands  or  companies, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  writing  of  history 
may  have  been  one  of  the  forms  of  tln'ir  activity 
(cf.  Kautzsch,  '  Rel.  of  Israel,'  in  HDD,  vol.  v.  p. 
656'').  It  is  interesting  to  possess  two  lines  of  tradi- 
tion so  clearly  and  strongly  marked  as  J  and  E. 
It  would  seem  that  after  a  perioil  of  separate 
existence,  perhaps  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  in 
B.C.  722,  when  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  naturally  took  refuge  with 
their  brethren  of  the  South,  the  two  lines  were 
delinitely  brought  together  in  a  combined 
narrative,  JE. 

(3)  The  writing  Prophets  of  the  earlier  /icriod. — 
So  far  we  have  had  to  do  with  literature  that  was 
Bot  in  its  primary  purpose  moral  oi  religious. 
Tbe  national  traditions,  as  they  were  first 
committed  to  writing,  seem  to  have  told  an 
unvarnished  story.  They  reflect  the  national 
character,  with  its  undisciplined  passions  and  its 
traits  of  cunning  deceit  and  fierce  revenge.  These 
features  are  prominent  enough  in  the  somewhat 
distant  and  idealized  biographies  of  the  patriarchs  : 
they  are  still  more  prominent  in  the  wild  scenes  of 
the  Book  of  Judges  ;  and  they  are  prominent  even 
in  the  life  of  Saul  and  the  family  history  of  David. 
Throughout  all  the.se  periods  we  can  see  that  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
moralized ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  pure 
monotheism.  It  began,  like  the  religions  of  the 
nations  around,  with  the  cult  of  sacred  stones  and 
trees;  it  tolerated  the  use  and  worship  of  images 
('  teraphim,'  Gn  SI"-  »>•  ",  Jg  17»,  1  S  I'J"  ;  '  ephod  ' 
[possibly],  Jg  8"  17"  18"-» ;  'strange  gods,'  Gn 
35«,  Jos  24=-  »•  =»). 

"These  things  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
idolatry.  They  did  not  begin  to  be  idolatry 
until  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Second 
Commandment  had  been  clearly  given  and  clearly 
apprehended.  Before  that  time  thej^  were  rather 
helps  to  worship,  enabling  the  primitive  man  to 
realize  that  he  had  an  object  of  worship  out- 
side himself.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  take  in  all  at  once  so  vast  an  idea  as 
that  of  a  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  was 
obliged  to  use  crutches  or  stepping-stones  to  higher 
things. 

And  yet  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  work  of 
Moses  lies  in  the  background.  Even  the  earlier 
documents  show  a  consciousness  that  Israel  had  a 
special  mission  among  the  nations.  It  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  mission  that  Abraham  had  been 
called  from  the  East,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  his 
descendants  were  subject  to  a  Divine  guiding, 
bringing  good  out  of  evil  (Gn  50*').  We  might  say 
generally  that  this  siile  of  things  comes  out  in 
proportion  as  tlie  pniplietical  iiiHuence  makes 
itself  felt,  and  therefore  especially  in  the  later 
strata  of  the  narrative.  Sometimes  this  is  to  the 
detriment  of  the  history  as  such  :  contrast,  e.jC.,  the 
treatment  of   the  origin   of   the  monarchy  m  the 


earlier    version  (1  S  g'-lO"  11'-"  "  13«-t».  u»-i». « 
14)  and  in  the  later  (1  S  7.  8.  10"""  12.  15). 

The  literature  so  far,  as  we  have  said,  shows 
indeed  to  some  extent  a  religious  influence  and 
shaping,  but  not  as  yet  a  deliuile  and  predomi- 
nant religious  purjiose.  We  come  to  this  first  in 
the  works  of  the  .so-called  '  writing  Prophets.' 
Prophecy  had  been  from  the  lirst  an  essentially 
religious  institution,  but  in  its  earlier  phases  the 
forms  that  it  assumed  were  crude  and  rudimentary 
(1  S  10""").  The  action  of  Nathan  in  the  reign  of 
Pavid  is  a  clear  advance  upon  this  (2  S  V'" 
12'"-').  These  activities  culminate  in  the  energetic 
reforms  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  But  by  this  time, 
as  we  liave  seen,  the  prophets  had  probably  begun 
to  put  tlie  hand  to  the  pen  in  the  form  of  history. 
The  impulse  to  this  may  have  come  with  tne 
general  advance  of  civilization  ;  in  the  court  of 
David  and  Solomon  there  were  already  secretaries 
and  perhaps  a  'chronicler'  (2  S  8'*,  1  K4'  KVm). 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  something  more  than 
this  general  tendency  at  the  beginning  of  written 
propliL'cy.  There  was  a  higher  form  of  prophecy 
aim  a  lower.  The  professional  prophets  fell  into  a 
groove,  and  contented  themselves  with  repeating 
the  accepted  maxims,  which  were  religious  in 
tlieir  origin  but  did  not  represent  the  deeper 
insight  of  religion.  Such  a  lower  truth  was  the 
doctrine  that  had  gro\vn  up  of  an  impending 
juiigment,  a  'day  of  the  Lord,"  upon  the  heathen. 
It  arose  out  of  the  genuine,  if  self-regarding, 
attachment  of  Israel  to  its  God,  and  the  confident 
belief  that  He  would  one  day  avenge  His  people 
upon  their  enemies  and  oppressors.  But  it  was  a 
startling  noveltj'  when  the  prophet  Amos 
announced  that  this  judgment  would  be  turned 
against  Israel  itself,  just  because  it  was  the  chosen 
people  (Am  3^  5'»-  »>  &  V''  8--  »  Q'-").  Aa  this 
announcement  was  of  the  nature  of  protest,  and 
ran  counter  to  all  the  popular  ideas,  it  was  not 
unn.itural  that  the  prophet  should  wish  to  place 
it  permanently  on  record,  so  that  his  words 
might  be  verified  by  the  event.  We  know  that 
they  were  so  verified,  and  the  same  kind  of  motive 
seems  to  have  been  present  with  the  other  prophets 
of  judgment  and  doom.  These  were  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets,  and  their  scathing  and  searching 
addresses  were  the  strongest  of  all  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  in  the  building  up  of  Israel  as  a 
people  for  God. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  prophecy  could 
be  only  in  one  key,  and  critics  have  probably  gone 
too  far  in  eliminating  the  notes  of  hope  and 
promise.  An  Isaiah,  when  the  occasion  came, 
could  himself  hind  up  the  wounds  which  he  had 
made.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  prophets  to 
resist  the  tendencies  of  the  natural  man,  and  to  be 
always  pointing  the  people  upwards  to  higher 
things. 

Tlie  Prophetical  Books  stand  out  as  the  most 
characteristic  and  the  most  truly  inspired  of  the 
contributions  which  God  made  through  Israel  to 
the  religions  education  of  the  world.  Written, 
many  of  them  as  with  the  lieart's  blood,  in  danger 
and  suHcring  (Amos,  Jeremiah),  or  under  the  sting 
of  bitterest  personal  experience  (Hos  1-3,  Ezk  24, 
and  we  may  surely  add  Is  53),  they  were  always 
above  the  highest  level  of  their  surroundings,  and 
the  truths  brought  out  in  them  form  a  continuous 
revelation. 

(4)  Thf.  history  of  Law  as  far  as  the  Deuteronomic 
Rrforniifim.  —The  Hebrew  tradition  certainly  was 
not  wrung  in  ascribing  the  iinpni  t:ince  that  it  did 
to  the  work  of  Moses.  We  repcadilly  find  the  lines 
of  later  development  converging  backward  upon 
that  work.  Although  the  belier  to  which  it  gave 
expression  may  be  more  correctly  described  as 
■  Henotheism  than  as  Monotheism — although,  that 
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is,  it  denoted  rather  the  concentration  of  Israel's 
devotion  npon  one  God  than  the  absolute  assertion 
that  there  was  no  God  but  one — it  nevertlieless 
contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  the  later 
Monotheism.  The  Deuteronomic  '  Hear,  O  Israel ; 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,'  is  only  a  step 
beyond  what  Mosea  must  have  taught,  or  what  God 
tau)'ht  Moses. 

There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Heb.  tradition  was  right  in  connecting  the  work  of 
Moses  with  a  great  historical  crisis  and  deliver- 
ance, thoufjh  the  account  both  of  this  and  of  the 
reli^ous  crisis  that  followed  appears  to  have  come 
down  to  us  with  a  certain  amount  of  idealization. 
What  we  have  is  no  contemporary  record,  and  not 
even  a  record  based  to  any  extent  upon  writings 
now  lost  but  once  more  nearly  contemi)orary. 
Perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  we  can  lay  the 
finger  on  such  an  ancient  authority  is  the  Song  uf 
the  Well  in  Nu  21"-  ",  with  the  other  songs  in  the 
same  chapter  (vv.'"-  "-»),  for  both  Ex  15  and  Nu 
23.  24  are  probably  later.  The  Egyptian  plagues 
and  the  story  of  the  Exodus  are  idealized.  So,  too, 
is  the  description  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  from 
Mount  SinaL  In  other  words,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  strict  historical  fact  the  naiTative  of  these 
events  bears  to  the  narrative  of  the  revolt  of 
Absalom  the  same  kind  of  relation  as  (let  us  say) 
in  Livy  the  narrative  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls  bears  to  the  narrative  of  the  Hannibalic 
Wars.  In  the  one  case  folklore  has  been  at  work, 
in  the  other  case  not,  or  very  sparingly.  Just  as 
there  survived  throughout  the  East  the  indistinct 
memory  of  a  great  destructive  flood  of  the  Euplirates 
or  the  Tigris,  so  also  within  a  narrower  circle  there 
must  have  survived  the  memory  of  some  portentous 
volcanic  eruption,  which  the  folklore  of  Israel  came 
to  associate  with  the  greatest  event  in  its  religious 
history.  Such  association  was  very  natural,  be- 
cause it  was  phenomena  of  this  Kind— thunder 
and  lightning,  storm  and  tempest,  earthquake  and 
volcano — that  brought  home  to  the  Hebrew  mind, 
as  nothing  else  did,  the  presence  and  the  power  of 
God.  So  it  came  about  that,  when  the  more 
remote  trawiitions  of  Israel  were  being  collected 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  monarchy,  the  story  of 
the  Wanderings  in  the  Wilderness  and  the  legisla- 
tion of  Sinai  assumed  their  i)resent  form. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  nomadic  period, 
which  may  have  been  broken  for  a  time  by  partial 
settlement  in  Egypt,  preceded  the  permanent 
settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  *  And  we  may  well 
believe  that  Moses,  taking  advantage  of  the  events 
of  which  we  have  spoken, — and  indeed  specially 
raised  up  and  inspired  by  God  for  this  purpose, — 
may  have  joined  together  the  tribes  in  closer  con- 
federation, and  cemented  the  bonds  between  them 
by  a  great  and  impressive  religious  foundation, 
which  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  people  as 
the  giving  of  a  Law.  If  we  seek  to  know  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  this  law-giving,  we  may  lind 
it  described  in  Ex  18  (JE),  where  Jethro  asks 
Moses : 

'Wb«t  U  thii  thioK  thmt  thou  doeit  to  the  people?  why 
■iktest  thou  thyself  alone,  and  all  the  people  stand  about  tlioe 
from  mombig:  unto  event  And  Moties  said  unto  hiu  fatht-r-iri- 
law,  Because  the  people  come  unto  me  to  inquire  of  liod  :  when 
they  have  a  matter,  they  come  unto  me ;  and  1  Jud^t-  betweun 
a  man  and  his  nei^'tibour,  and  1  make  them  know  the  statutes 
of  Qod,  and  his  laws. 

Or  the  description  becomes  still  nearer  (if  we  do 
not  suppose  too  high  a  degree  of  organization) 
in  the  verses  a  little  farther  on,  where  Jethro 
advises : 

'  Be  thou  for  the  people  to  Ood-ward,  and  bring  thou  the 
causes  unto  Qod  :  and  thou  shalt  teacti  thnni  tire  statuteH  and  the 
laws,  and  shall  show  thsm  the  way  wherein  they  must  walli, 

*  This  is  one  of  the  current  views  challenfced  by  Prof.  Kerdmani 
iBxp.  1908,  pp.  118  fl.,  10811.,  M6  a.)  and  defended  by  Prol.Q.  A. 
Smith  {il>.  p.  2M  It.). 


and  the  work  that  they  must  do.  Moreover  thou  shalt  provide 
out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear  Clod,  men  of  truth, 
hating  unjust  ^ain  ;  and  place  such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of 
thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of 
tens  :  and  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons  :  and  it  shall 
be,  that  every  t'reat  niatter  they  shall  bring  unto  thee,  bat 
every  small  mntler  they  shall  jud^e  themselves  :  so  shaU  it  bo 
easier  for  thyself,  and  tliey  shall  hear  the  burden  with  theo.' 

This  description,  though  dating,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  preserves  to 
a  remarkable  ex  tent  the  true  features  of  the  method 
by  wliicli  Moses  wielded  his  authority.  If  we 
could  reproduce  the  actual  facts,  it  is  probable 
that  he  made  use  of  tlie  ordinary  tribal  machinery 
of  shiiiklis,  or  'elders'  ;  but  he  liimself  must  have 
held  a  more  commanding  position,  and  the  de- 
cisions and  laws  that  he  gave  were  doubtless 
given  as  oracles  from  God. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  about  the 
much  older  Babylonian  Code  of  Uammurabi,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  Moses  committed 
some  of  his  laws  to  writing.  And  these  laws 
might  well  be  the  nucleus  of  those  that  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Pentatencli.  Scholars  seem  to 
be  agreed  that  the  oldest  collection  that  can  be 
marked  off  as  such  is  the  so-called  'Book  of  the 
Covenant'  (Ex  20"-23^).  We  may  leave  it  to 
OT  s|)ecialists  to  determine  the  succession  of  the 
dillcicnt  laws.  The  Pentateuch  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  comi>lete  until  tlie  time  of  Ezra. 

I'or  us  it  is  more  important  to  notice  the  land- 
mark formed  by  the  publication  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Book  of  Ueuteionumy.  This  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
Israel  ;  there  is  none  in  regard  to  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  clearer  division  between  that  which 
falls  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  that  which  falls 
on  the  other.  There  is  also  a  special  interest  in 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  because  its  promulga- 
tion by  king  Josiah  is  a  typical  event  in  the 
process  by  which  the  OT  acquired  its  binding 
authority.  This  event  is  thus  described  in  a 
document  that  appears  to  be  contemporary  : 

*  And  the  king  sent,  and  they  gathered  unto  him  all  the  elders 
of  Juvlah  and  of  Jerusalem.  And  the  kinijwentup  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  men  of  Judah  and  all  the  inhahitant« 
of  Jerusalem  with  iiim,  and  the  priests,  and  the  prophets, 
atid  all  the  people,  both  small  and  great ;  and  be  read  in  their 
ears  all  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  eovenant  which  was 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  king  stood  on  the 
platform  (UVni),  and  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord,  to 
walk  after  the  Ix)rd,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and 
bis  testimonies,  atid  his  statutes,  with  all  bis  heart,  and  all 
his  soul,  to  confirm  the  words  of  this  covenant  that  were 
written  in  this  book  :  and  all  the  people  stood  to  the  covenant' 
(2  K  a31  S). 

NVe  have  here  a  solemn  religious  act  by  which 
king  and  people  alike — the  king  in  the  name, 
and  with  the  full  consent,  of  the  people — accept 
the  book  read  before  them  as  expressing  the 
Divine  will,  and  take  its  jjieccpts  as  binding  upon 
themselves.  This  is  the  es.si.iitiiil  meaning  that, 
as  applied  to  a  book,  is  contained  in  the  e]iithet 
'canonical,'  which  means  'authoritative,'*  and 
authoritative  because  in  its  ultimate  origin 
Divine. 

We  call  this  a  '  landmark  in  the  history,'  but  we 
do  so  only  because  the  description  is  so  full  and 
explicit.  It  is  not  to  lie  supjioscd  that  the  idea 
wa."  a  new  one,  or  that  it  was  applied  to  Deut.  for 
the  liist  time.  It  is  anticipated  by  the  description 
in  Ex  24^"  ( E)  of  the  no  less  solemn  acceptance  of 
the  'book  of  the  covenant'  (Ex  '20"-'_'3",  or  the 
nucleus  of  that  .section).  But,  indeed,  both  de- 
scriptions only  represent  the  full  acknowledgment 
by  the  wIkjIc  cdninuiiiily  of  that  which  was  con- 
tained implicitly  from  the  lirst  in  the  manner  in 
wliieli  we  have  seen  that  tlie  legal  decisions  and 
statutes  were  giveu— lus  onicular  responses  from 
Gud.  The  laws  given  by  Moses  were  not  given  in 
his  own  name  but  in  the  name  of  God,  and  they 
were  accejited  in  the  same  seiife  by  the  people  as 

*  01.  asp.  ZatiD,  (irundritu  d.  (jeaoh.  d.  yl'  A'anuiw^,  p.  la 
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coining  from  God.  In  precisely  the  same  way 
^ammurabi  is  represented  as  '  receiving  his  laws 
from  the  seated  sun-god  Samas,  the  judge  of 
heaven  and  earth '  (Johns,  Oldest  Code,  p.  ix).  It 
is  the  common  ancient  conception,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  central  conception  to  which  all  the  habits 
of  thought  are  adapted  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  it 
does  not  express  substantial  truth? 

(5)  2'he  later  stages  of  History,  Prophecy,  and 
Law. — We  have  seen  how  the  earliest  stages  of 
Hebrew  literature  were  an  instinctive  natural 
product,  growing  out  of  the  national  life,  and 
receiving  a  permanent  form  by  being  committed 
to  writing.  Only  the  very  earliest  stages  retained 
their  original  naive  simplicity.  Even  here  (as  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah)  the  religious  interest  became 
more  and  more  dominant.  From  the  modem 
point  of  view,  which  expects  that  history  shall 
be  history  written  for  its  own  sake  and  with  no 
ulterior  aims,  the  process  is  one  of  deterioration. 
More  and  more  history  comes  to  be  written  with 
a  purpose ;  the  prophetic  ideal,  the  legislative 
ideal,  the  ideal  of  worship,  get  the  upper  hand. 
All  three  have  a  common  root  in  the  conception 
of  communication  with  God  by  means  of  oracles ; 
the  statutes  of  the  lawgiver  and  the  priestly 
regulations  for  worship  are  equally  invested  with 
an  oracular  iqpa  ;  they  are  presented  as  having  a 
Divine  sanction  behind  them.  So  the  religious 
interest  becomes  all-embracing  and  all-absorbing. 
Israel  becomes  the  people  of  religion,  and  even  its 
instinctive  products,  which  might  at  first  have 
been  described  as  secular,  acquire  a  definitely 
religious  character. 

At  each  new  revision  this  character  is  impressed 
more  deeply  upon  the  historical  writings.  The 
same  school  which  produced  Deuteronomy — a 
coalition,  as  it  would  seem,  of  priest  and  prophet, 
a  succession  in  which  prophet  wore  the  garb  of 
priest  or  priest  the  garb  of  prophet — besides  its 
great  work  in  the  sphere  of  law  also  turned  its 
attention  to  history.  It,  too,  made  its  own  collec- 
tion of  older  historical  writings,  and,  as  it  did  so, 
it  took  care  to  point  the  moral  of  the  successive 
stages  that  the  history  of  Israel  had  gone  through, 
by  hortatory  or  didactic  paragraphs  inserted  at 
appropriate  places.  Thus  the  historian  becomes 
a  preacher,  and  his  narrative  is  at  the  same  time 
a  sermon.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we 
should  learn  to  look  at  it  and  judge  it.  It  is  no 
longer  in  place  to  expect  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  secular  annalist ;  we  should  look  rather  at  the 
earnestness  which  aims  at  converting  the  people 
from  the  error  of  their  ways  and  bringing  them 
to  serve  the  Lord. 

Two  more  periods  of  literajy  activity  complete 
the  production  of  canonical  histoiy.  (i.)  The  fifth 
century  saw  the  gradual  composition  of  the  last 
main  element  in  the  Pentateuch  (the  Priests' 
Code,  or  P),  and  its  incorporation  with  the  already 
existing  writings  (J,  E,  JE,  D)  so  as  to  form  the 
Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it.  It  would  seem 
that  P  was  for  the  most  part  written  in  Babylonia, 
and  that  it  was  in  fact  the  '  book  of  the  law ' 
which  Ezra  brought  with  him  and  promulgated  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  B.C.  444.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  it  had  been  worked  up  into  our  present 
Hexateuch.  (ii.)  Ezra  and  Nenemiah  appear  to 
have  left  behind  them  memoirs,  which  after  a  hun- 
dred years  or  rather  more  were  embodied,  along 
with  a  continuous  and  systematic  reWew  of  tlie 
history  so  far  as  it  related  to  Jndah  from  David 
onwards,  in  our  present  books  1  and  2  Chron., 
Ezr.,  and  Nehemiah. 

This  later  historical  writing  is  similar,  thongh 
not  quite  identical,  in  its  character.  It  has  not 
the  freshness  and  living  homan  interest  that 
marked  the  older  narratives,  nor  yet  the  moral 
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interest  is  now  antiquarian,  expressing  itself  ia 
the  form  of  lists,  inventories,  chronological  sum- 
maries, and  genealogies.  In  P  there  is  a  great 
mass  of  systematized  law  ;  and  in  Chron.  there  is 
a  marked  tendency  to  enlarge  on  details  of 
worship.  In  both  cases  the  style  is,  as  a  rule,  dry, 
formal,  and  statistical ;  such  warmth  as  there  is 
in  Chron.  is  thrown  mainly  into  the  liturgical 
descriptions  and  into  such  a  view  of  the  history  as 
was  natural  from  the  standpoint  of  the  priesthood. 

In  Prophecy,  two  great  figures  stand  out,  both 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Exile :  Ezekiel  (e. 
593-570  B.C.),  and  the  so-called  'Second  Isaiah' 
(c.  546-536  B.C.),  followed  by  a  lingering  train  of 
lesser  personalities  (Hag.,  Zech.,  Obad.,  Mai.,  Joel, 
Jonah)  and  perhaps  some  fragments  (Is  24-27, 
Zee  8-14)  now  bound  up  with  larger  works. 
Ezekiel  is  a  significant  and  characteristic  figure, 
who  has  a  strong  message  to  deliver,  and  marks 
with  equal  boldness  the  close  of  one  age  and  the 
opening  of  another.  Second  Isaiah  (Is  40-55) 
reaches  perhaps  the  highest  point  of  spiritual 
insight  in  the  whole  OT.  Even  the  lesser  names, 
although  associated  with  some  decline  of  literary 
force  and  originality,  are  yet  all  those  of  men  who 
have  some  message  from  God  both  to  their  own 
and  to  future  ages. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  considerable 
codifying  of  law  which  belongs  to  this  period.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  tliat  all  the  laws  which  are 
tlius  put  on  record  represent  actual  existing  usage. 
There  is  a  tendency  towards  sjTnmetry  and 
sj'stem ;  the  writers  ao  not  hesitate  to  set  down 
not  only  what  is,  but  what  they  think  ought  to 
be.  A  striking  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  ideal  picture  of  the  temple  and  its  services  in 
Ezk  40-48.  But  even  in  the  Pentateuch  there  is 
not  a  little  that  was  probably  never  actually  put 
into  practice. 

The  narrative  of  Neh  8-10  illustrates  vividly 
the  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  Law  which  was 
by  this  time  becoming  common  to  both  leaders 
and  people.  The  proceedings  which  accompanied 
the  promulgation  of  the  Priests'  Code  were 
evidently  modelled  upon  those  with  which  we 
have  seen  that  Josiah  introduced  and  enforced  the 
legislation  of  Deuteronomy.  Only  the  ceremonies 
are  yet  more  prolonged  and  yet  more  solemn,  and 
the  efi'ect  proved  to  be  more  lasting. 

(6)  The  Haqiographa  :  (i.)  Psalms,  (ii.)  Wisdom 
Literature,  (iii.)  other  Books. — The  central  force 
in  the  history  of  Israel  was  the  prophetic  spirit, 
which  we  may  take  in  a  wide  sense  as  attaining 
to  permanent  expression  not  only  in  the  prophetic 
writings  proper,  out  also  in  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  made  up  the  concrete  framework  of 
the  national  life.  The  prophetic  WTitings  em- 
bodied great  principles  both  of  belief  and  practice, 
a  high  conception — gradually  becoming  still  higher 
and  purer — of  the  being  and  character  of  God, 
and  a  growing  stringency  and  elevation  in  the 
sense  of  His  moral  and  spiritual  demands  upon 
man.  It  was  essentially  the  same  spirit  and  the 
same  principles  which  took  effect  in  the  work  of 
the  lawgivers,  from  Moses  onwards.  The  special 
purpose  for  which  Israel  as  a  nation  had  been 
raised  up  was  to  serve  as  a  standing  example  of 
tliese  higher  views  of  God  and  of  moral  duty 
which  were  the  outcome  of  the  spirit  that  we  have 
called  prophetic,  but  which  was  really  common  to 
prophets  and  lawgivera,  and  expressed  itself  in 
the  two  main  branches  of  Hebrew  literature. 
Prophecy  and  Law. 

In  these  two  branches  what  we  may  call  the 
creative  forces  at  work  in  the  nation  reached  their 
fullest  development ;  but  the  consequences  were 
felt  over  a  wider  area ;  indeed  the  prophetic  spirit 
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(If,  for  short,  we  may  call  it  by  that  single  name) 
gripped  hold  of  the  national  life  as  a  whole  and 
raaoe  itself  felt  in  outlying  branches  of  the 
literature  that  did  not  so  obviously  receive  their 
■timulus  from  above  as  Prophecy  and  Law. 
The  Jews  had  a  general  name  for  these  less 
central  and  creative  writings — Kethutnm  or  Hagio- 
grapfia.  Tliese  again  fall  into  three  classes:  (i.) 
Psalms  of  David  (so  called),  with  the  addition — 
outside  the  stricter  Canon — of  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  (so  called);  (ii.)  the  Wisdom  literature, 
including  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and — 
outside  the  narrower  Jewish  Canon — the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  (so  called),  and  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach;  and  (iii.)  certain  other  books, 
not  all  of  the  same  description,  and  more  limited 
in  number  in  the  Palestinian  Canon  than  in  tliat 
of  Alexandria.  The  Jewish  tradition  does  not 
exactly  follow  this  classification  by  s\ibject,  but 
marks  ofT  the  three  greater  poetical  works :  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  and  the  so-called  '  Five  Rolls ' — 
Cant.,  Kuth,  Lam.,  Eccl.  (^oheleth),  Esther — which 
were  read  respectively  at  the  hve  church  festivals  : 
Passover,  Weeks,  the  fast  of  9th  Ab,  Tabernacles, 
and  Purim.  With  this  division  were  reckoned 
three  books  of  which  we  have  in  part  already 
spoken,  Dan.,  Chron.,  Ezra-Nehemiah.  For  our 
purpose  it  may  be  better  to  keep  to  the  classifica- 
tion by  subject. 

(i.  )Paahna.  — Although  the  Psalms  are  not  creative 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  Prophets  and  the  Law — 
in  other  words,  although  they  do  not  supply  their 
own  principles  from  within  but  rather  derive  them 
from  without — they  are  hardly  of  less  capital 
importance  in  the  history  of  Religion  ;  because 
they  are  typical  and  classical  examples  of  a  genus 
which  is  of  the  deepest  significance  in  the  sphere 
of  the  religious  life.  If  Prophecy  and  Law 
embody  those  leading  truths  which  (as  of  Divine 
implanting)  may  be  described  as  the  gift  of  God 
to  man,  the  Psalms  represent  the  response  of  man 
to  God.  They  cover  the  whole  field  of  devotion  : 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  prayer — with  the  pre- 
paration for  prayer  in  penitence  and  confession, 
the  laying  before  God  alike  of  the  joys  and 
difficulties  and  sorrows  of  life,  whether  on  the 
larger  scale  of  the  nation  or  on  the  smaller  scale 
of  the  individual. 

There  are  not  wanting  analogies  to  the  Heb. 
Psalms,  especially  in  the  religious  literature  of 
Babylonia ;  but  by  common  consent  the  Heb. 
Psalms  take  the  first  place,  and  indeed  many  of 
them  are  not  surpassed  even  by  the  ripest  produc- 
tions of  Christianity.  The  Psalms  supply  the 
ideal  and  pattern  on  which  the  whole  devotional 
response  of  man  to  God  has  modelled  itself 
throughout  every  one  of  those  branches  of  religion 
which  trace  baclc  their  origin  to  Israel.  To  say 
this  is  to  claim  for  them — and  to  claim  beyond 
possibility  of  dispute  or  question — an  unique  place 
in  religious  history.  In  the  case  of  the  Psalms  it 
is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  substance  that  is  a 
new  creation  as  the  form  and  mode  of  expression, 
the  underlying  attitude  of  the  soul,  when  it 
approached  the  presence  of  its  God. 

From  the  be"iniiings  of  Heb.  religions  poetry, 
there  are  two  distinct  strains  in  which  the  poet 
speaks  :  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  community 
or  nation  collectively,  and  he  speaks  for  himself 
as  an  individual.  We  may  take  the  Song  of 
Deborah  as  a  specimen  of  the  first  of  tlicse  cla-sses, 
and  the  Lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
as  a  speciinen  of  the  second.  In  the  earlier  ages 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  f(;niier  stylo 
preponderated.  It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that 
an  mdividiial  utterance  should  from  time  to  time 
express  individual  emotion ;  even  when  he  sang 
M  spokesman  for  the  community,  the  Ueb.  poet 


could  not  help  expressing  the  collective  emotion 
as  it  was  reflected  in  his  own  breast.  But  thij 
was  a  different  thing  from  the  habit  of  intro- 
spection which  must  have  become  much  more 
common  after  the  Exile,  when  the  national 
existence  was  broken  up  and  the  doctrine  of 
individual  responsibility  had  been  clearly  and 
strongly  asserted.  We  shall  be  safe  in  referring 
to  a  post-exilic  date  the  more  introspective 
portions  of  the  Psalter. 

But  indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  main  body 
of  the  Psalter  belongs  to  this  later  date.  There  u 
probably  truth  in  the  description  of  the  Psalter 
as  '  thenymn-book  of  the  Jewish  Church,'  and  as 
belonging  to  the  time  when  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  Church  was  freer  and  stronger  than  that 
of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  us 
a  mistake  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line,  or 
to  suppose  that  few  or  none  of  the  Psalms  "o  back 
to  the  time  before  the  Exile.  In  particular,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  treat  as  pre-exilic  most  of 
the  Psalms  which  are  addressed  to,  or  speak  of, 
the  king.  There  may  be  a  greater  number  of 
early  Psalms  than  is  sometimes  supposed,  under 
the  disguise  of  later  modifications  and  adaptations. 

(ii.)  U'ixihm  Literature. — The  history  of  the  so- 
called  '  Wisdom  Literature '  of  the  Hebrews  is 
closely  parallel  to  that  of  the  Psalter.  The  '  wise 
men '  form  a  class  by  the  side  of  the  priests  and 
prophets  (Jer  18'*).  Practically  this  class  is  found 
in  all  rising  civilizations ;  there  was  a  natural 
tendency  to  look  up  to  those  who  by  age  and 
experience  and  native  shrewdness  sliowed  them- 
selves capable  of  jrivin"  good  counsel.  In  the 
East  particularly,  this  class  is  clearly  marked  ;  it 
is  found  in  the  neighbouring  nations  as  well  as 
in  Israel.  Edoni  appears  to  have  had  a  high 
reputation  in  this  respect  (Jer  49',  Ob  ^  cf.  Job 
2") ;  and  so,  too,  had  Egypt  and  the  '  children  of 
the  east'  (1  K  4""-).  In  Israel  no  one  equalled 
King  Solomon  in  fame  (I  K  4'»-«).  This  fame 
led  to  collections  of  proverbs  being  attributed 
to  him  (Pr  P  10'  25'),  just  as  collections  of  Psalms 
were  attributed  to  David,  though  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  parts  of  the  collections  really  go  back  to 
this  early  date.  The  '  wisdom '  of  the  Hebrews 
dittered  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  though 
it  held  the  same  kind  of  place  in  the  national 
life.  With  the  Greeks,  philosophy  belonged  to  a 
higher  stage  of  intellectual  culture  ;  in  Israel, 
wisdom  consisted  mainly  in  sagacious  maxims 
bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  life,  though  some- 
times it  was  conceived  in  a  higher  sense,  and 
personified  as  a  principle  guiding  the  Almighty 
in  His  work  of  creation,  and  determining  appoint- 
ments of  human  society  (Pr  3""-  8,  Job  28). 

We  observe  a  gradual  progress,  in  respect  both 
of  substance  and  of  form.  Proverbs,  like  poetry, 
were  in  the  first  instance  a  natural  spontaneous 
product  of  the  soil ;  it  was  only  by  degrees  that 
they  came  to  be  artistically  treated  as  a  form  of 
literature.  As  such  they  became  more  elaborate 
and  more  complex  as  time  went  on  ;  they  begin 
with  short  and  pithy  sayings,  and  only  gradually 
expand  into  connected  paragraphs,  like  the  praises 
of  Wisdom  in  Pr  1-9.  In  point  of  elaboration,  as 
in  profundity  of  treatment,  the  climax  Ls  reached 
in  the  Book  of  Job.  In  this  we  have  the  sustained 
and  searching  discussion  of  one  of  the  deepest 
problems  that  exercised  the  Hebrew  mind.  It  is 
a  mark  of  later  date  as  the  themes  become  more 
and  more  religious.  The  personifications  of  Divine 
Wisdom  are  perhaps  due  to  the  inlluence  of  the 
Diaspora,  and  through  it  of  Greek  philosophy. 
It  is  in  this  direction  especially  that  we  see  de- 
velopment in  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  and  in  the  Alexandrian  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes  is  a  Jewish  product,  also  late,  of  m 
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frame  of  mind  not  mucli  represented  in  Hebrew 
literature — the  tendency  to  scepticism  and  pessim- 
ism, which  is,  however,  kept  within  bounds  by 
the  ingrained  religious  Imbit  of  the  nation.  This 
book  no  doubt  stands  on  the  extreme  ver<,'e  of  the 
OT  Canon,  and  it  was  only  after  a  struggle  that 
it  maintained  its  place  there.  But  we  may  be 
glad  that  this  tj'pe  too  should  have  received  its 
consecration.  For  all  men  there  are  times  when 
sorrow  is  better  than  laughter,  and  it  is  better  to 
go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  bouse  of 
feasting  (Ec7»-»). 

(iii.)  Other  Books. — We  have  now  accounted  for 
nearly  all  the  books  inehided  in  the  Jewish  Canon, 
but  a  few  remain.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  Book  of  Daniel.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
the  older  Prophecy,  with  a  considerable  change  of 
form,  which  becomes  what  we  now  call  '  apoca- 
lyptic' It  had  had  some  precursors  in  the  older 
Prophetic  books  (especially  Is  24-27  and  Joel) ;  but 
rom  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  onwards  the  new 
type  detiiiitely  took  the  place  of  the  old.  It  was 
distinguished  from  this  by  throwing  its  pictures 
into  the  more  distant  future  ;  it  is  persistently 
eschatological,  supernatural,  and,  we  might  say, 
mythological — in  the  sense  that  it  makes  free  use 
of  imagery  derived  in  part  from  ancient  myths 
that  are  not  coniined  to  Israel. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  was  the  first  of  a  series 
which  extended  over  nearly  three  centuries.  It 
was  the  only  book  of  its  class  wliich  found  its  way 
into  the  Bible,  until  it  received  a  companion  in 
the  Christian  Apoc.  of  St.  John.  The  apocalyptic 
literature  arose  in  the  first  instance  in  a  time  of 
distress  and  trial,  and  the  strongest  impulse  was 
given  to  it  in  such  times.  The  Book  of  Daniel 
was  written  to  cheer  the  .sullering  saints  in  the 
great  persecution  of  Antioclius  Epiphanes.  The 
oldest  apocalyptic  portion  of  the  Buok  of  Enoch 
appears  to  have  been  produced  about  the  same 
date.  4  Ezra  and  Apoc.  of  Banich  were  called 
forth  in  like  manner  by  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem in  A.D.  70.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  apocalyptic  writing  was  a  product  of  the  same 
conditions.  Dr.  Charles  has  recently  shown  good 
reasons  for  assigning  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  which  are  jfartly  apocalyptic,  to  the 
comparatively  calm  .and  settled  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135-10:,  . 

Another  special  gcnr  ,  which  we  find  distributed 
among  different  sections  of  the  Canon  as  the  Jews 
divided  it,  was  the  instructive  tale — instructive  in 
different  ways,  and  admitted  into  the  Canon  for 
different  purposes.  Such  would  be  the  very 
pleasing  id3'llic  story  of  Ruth,  the  deeper  religious 
message  of  Jonah  (wliich  won  for  that  tiook  a  place 
among  the  Prophets),  the  patriotic  legend  of  Esther. 
Lamentations  is  really  a  small  collection  of  a 
special  group  of  Psalms.  The  Song  of  Songs  is 
in  like  manner  a  collection  of  the  kind  of  lyrics 
that  were  specially  in  use  at  marriage  festivities. 

2.  Formation  of  the  OT  Canon.  — We  have 
traced  the  growth  of  OT  as  a  number  of  separate 
books  composed  along  the  lines  of  the  different 
branches  of  Hebrew  literature.  We  have  tried — 
very  roughly — to  put  the  several  books  into  their 
places  in  the  history  of  this  literature,  and  to 
indicate  their  general  relations  to  similar  pheno- 
mena among  the  neighbouring  nations.  We 
might  call  this  the  '  natur:il  history '  of  the  first 

Eart  of  the  Bible.  We  have  indeed,  it  may  be 
oped,  left  room  to  see  that  there  may  be  in  the 
origins  of  this  series  of  books  something  more  than 
a  natural  history.  But  we  are  as  yet  some  way 
from  having  explained  how  the  OT  came  to  be 
received  as  a  sacred  volume.  Between  the  point 
which  we  have  reached  and  the  further  point 
which  marks  the  completion  of  OT  aa  a  body 


of  canonical  writings  there  intervene  two  main 
stages:  (i. )  the  collection  of  the  books  into  a  volnme 
with  certain  definite  subdivisions ;  and  (ii. )  the 
investing  of  this  volume  with  certain  attributes 
by  virtue  of  which  it  was  regarded  as  sacred. 
The  first  is  an  external  process  raising  only,  or  at 
lea.st  primarily,  questions  of  quantity  or  dimen- 
sions— the  number  of  books  to  be  included  in  the 
volume.  The  second  process  relates  rather  to 
quality — the  growth  of  a  fuller  and  more  consciously 
realized  conception  of  the  attributes  belonging  to 
the  volume. 

For  both  purposes  it  may  be  well  to  take  oar 
start  from  a  point  which  happens  to  stand  out 
distinctly,  neither  at  the  beginning  nor  at  the  end, 
but  in  tne  middle  of  the  process.  This  point  is 
supplied  by  the  Prologue  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach,  commonly  known  as  Ecclesi- j 
asticus.  The  Prologue  is  the  work  of  the  grandson 
of  the  original  author  of  the  book,  which  he 
translated  into  Greek  about  the  year  B.C.  130. 
The  younger  writer  refers  several  times  to  the 
religious  literature  of  his  nation.  He  speaks 
of  it  always  under  three  heads :  '  whereas  many 
and  great  things  have  been  delivered  unto  us  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  by  the  others  that 
have  followed  in  their  steps '  ;  '  my  grandfather 
Jesus,  having  much  given  himself  to  the  reading 
of  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books 
of  our  fathers ' ;  '  not  only  these,  but  the  law 
itself,  and  the  prophecies,  and  the  rest  of  the 
books.' 

(1)  Contents  of  the  OT  Canon.— The  threefold 
division,  as  we  have  just  seen,  corresponds  to  a 
triple  collection  of  books  embraced  within  a  larger 
unity.  The  three  collections  appear  to  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  order  of^  time,  and  the 
order  of  time  was  also,  from  the  Jews'  point  of 
view,  that  of  relative  importance. 

The  five  books  of  the  Law  were  brought  together 
first,  as  it  would  seem,  about  B.C.  400,  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  active  and  concentrated  study 
that  we  associate  with  the  names  of  Ezra  and 
Neheniiah.  The  final  collection  and  codification 
of  the  legal  material  inherited  from  the  more 
distant  past  or  produced  to  give  roundness  and 
completeness  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  labours  of 
the  new  class  of  scribes.  The  marking  off  of  the 
legal  books  proper  (Pentateuch)  was  an  innovation. 
The  older  documents  extended  further  than  this, 
J  supplying  in  addition  parts  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
(Hexateuch),  and  E  perhaps  running  on  into 
Samuel.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Ezra  and 
Neheiuiah  the  main  object  was  political  and 
religious  re-organization,  the  re-establisliment  of 
the  people  under  stable  conditions ;  for  them, 
history  as  such  was  subordinate.  "They  had  a 
high  conception — the  very  highest— of  the  obliga- 
tion of  law,  the  origin  of  which  they  believed  to 
be  in  the  fullest  sense  Di\Hne.  This  deep  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  law  comes  out  in  the  narrative 
of  Neh  8-10.  The  five  books  of  the  Law  thus 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish  Bible.  Even 
the  Prophets,  when  they  came  to  be  added,  did 
not  attain  to  the  same  absolute  and  unqualified 
authority.  A  writer  like  Philo  (ob.  after  40  A.D.) 
builds  his  whole  system  really  on  the  Law,  and 
treats  the  rest  of  the  OT  as  a  kind  of  appendix 
to  it. 

For  the  completion  of  the  collection,  or  Canon, 
of  the  Prophets  we  go  down  about  two  centuries 
to  c.  200  B.C.  The  number  of  the  prophetical 
books,  according  to  the  Jews'  reckoning,  was  eight. 
The  Historical  Buoks  were  counted  with  the 
Prophets,  as  having  for  the  most  part  prophets 
for  their  authors.  Amoig  the  Jews,  1  and  2  Sam. 
and  1  and  2  Kings  were  contained  in  single  rolls 
and  were  not  divided ;  so  that  there  were  four 
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'Former  Propliets,'  as  they  were  called  (Josh., 
Judgea,  Sam.,  Kings),  and  fonr  'Latter  Prophets' 
(Is.,  Jer.,  Ezek.,  Xll.),  wliat  are  now  known  as  the 
Twelve  Sliiior  ProjilieU  being  all  contained  in  a 
single  roll.  The  proof  tliat  the  second  division 
of  the  Canon  was  complete  by  B.C.  200  is  supplied 
by  the  enumeration  of  '  the  Twelve  Prophets'  in 
Sir  49"  (the  original  work  of  the  son  of  Sirach 
dating  from  about  B.C.  180).  This  ni.arka  the  end 
of  a  |jeriod  wliicli  begins  with  the  interest  shown 
by  the  prophets  of  the  Exile  in  the  works  of  their 
prederessors  (Ezk  38",  Is  44'  46"' 48',  Zee  I"-  7»-'). 
The  actual  coUoution  of  the  Prophetical  Books 
was  doubtIe.ss  a  further  work  of  the  scribes.  It 
is  to  be  noted  tliat  Jonah  was  included  in  the 
volume  of  the  Twelve,  though  this  book  was  not 
exactly  a  prophecy  in  the  same  sense  as  the  others 
(it  might  seem  to  come  rather  under  the  head  of 
the  edifying  tale) ;  but  the  teaching  of  the  book  is 
thoroughly  prophetic,  a  practical  exemplification 
of  Jer  is'- 8. 

When  the  grandson  of  the  son  of  Sirach  intro- 
duced his  grandfather's  work  to  his  countrymen 
and  others  in  Egypt,  a  third  division  of  the  Canon 
was  in  process  of  formation,  but  not  as  yet  so 
closed  as  to  be  bej-ond  receiving  additions.  We 
may  infer  this,  partly  from  the  vaguene.ss  of  the 
title  ('other  books,'  'rest  of  the  books'),  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  certain 
Psalms  composed  in  this  period  (for  at  least  P.ss. 
44.  74.  7U.  83  may  probably  be  set  down  as 
MaccabEEan)  were  admitted  into  it.  It  wouhl 
appear  that  this  division  must  have  been  closed, 
roughly  speaking,  about  B.C.  100,  as  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  (composed  B.C.  70-40)  could  no  longer 
be  included,  but  form  a  separate  collection  outside. 

(2)  Palestinvin  and  Al-'x-nu/riiin  Canon. — It  was 
in  the  course  of  the  1st  cent.  n.C.  that  the  (iroccss 
of  adding  books  to  the  OT  was  checked  and  came 
to  an  end.  Edifying  books  went  on  being  com- 
posed in  Palestine  as  well  as  among  the  Dinspora, 
but  by  degrees  there  grew  up  a  reluctance  to 
place  them  on  the  same  footing  with  the  older 
Scriptures.  It  can  only  have  been  quite  "radually 
that  this  reluctance  gained  strength  suniuient  to 
lead  to  the  drawing  of  a  definite  line  that  was  no 
longer  to  be  passed.  We  have  seen  how  the  little 
collection  of  Psalms  composed  about  B.C.  70-40  was 
marked  off  from  the  Psalter  of  David  and  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Solomon.  This  shows  that  the 
authorities— in  other  words,  the  Rabbinical  schools, 
which  were  by  this  time  in  full  swing — were  giving 
attention  to  the  matter  and  trying  to  lay  down  a 
definite  rule.  But  in  spite  of  their  etibrts  they 
were  not  at  once  completely  aiiccessful.  We  may 
see  this  from  the  freedom  with  which  books  after- 
wards set  aside  as  apocryphal  were  still  quoted  in 
NT.  The  real  conclusion  of  the  OT  belongs  to 
the  sixty  years  or  so  between  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  rising  under  Bar  Cochba  (A.D.  132-135). 
It  was  part  of  the  general  settlement  brought 
about  by  the  comm.mding  influence  of  the  group 
of  Kabbis  headed  by  R.  Al.viba.  The  settlement 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  Canon  was  ba.sed  ujion  existin" 
usage,  which  was  at  last  formally  sanctioned  and 
defined  by  the  religious  leaders  of  the  nation. 
The  work  by  which  this  was  done  was  necessarily 
retrospective ;  it  was  a  process  of  reflexion  based 
on  reasoning  and  issuing  in  a  decision  that  had 
the  force  of  a  dogma.  The  reasoning  comes  out 
clearly  for  the  first  time  in  a  well-known  passage 
of  Josophua  (c.  Aiiinn.  i.  8),  where  the  projOietic 
inspiration  is  traced  down  to  the  timeof  Artaxerxi'S 
(B.C.  465-424  ;  but  Jos.  appears  to  mean  Ahasiierus 
or  Xerxes;  cf.  Kyle,  Canon,  p.  161  n.);  books 
written  before  this  date  were  inspired,  but  not 
those  written  beyond  it.  There  were  ditl'crences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  limit,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 


of  faulty  criticism  abroad,  tlie  real  date  of  many 
books  being  forgotten  ;  but  the  principle  of  author- 
ity co-extensive  with  inspiration  was  definitely 
affirmed.  In  the  same  pass.age  we  have  the  first 
enumeration  of  the  sacred  books,  which  are  equal 
in  number  with  the  (22)  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  Here  again  we  may  see  at  work 
the  speculations  of  the  Rabbis.  According  to 
another  reckoning  which  prevails  in  the  Talmud, 
the  number  of  the  books  was  twenty- four,  Ruth 
being  separated  from  Judges,  and  Lam.  from 
Jeremiah.  According  to  yet  another,  there  were 
twenty-seven  in  all,  which  were  still  equal  to 
the  Iteb.  alphabet,  the  five  final  letters  being 
added  for  the  double  books.  Such  learned  trifling 
was  charaetei  istic  of  the  time ;  it  was  the  way  in 
which  the  Jewish  mind  sought  to  ^ve  expression 
to  its  idea  of  permanence  and  law  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  tliin;.;s. 

In  the  meantime  the  close  connexion  between 
Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  which  had  continued 
so  long  as  Palestine  remained  a  province  of  Egypt 
(to  about  B.C.  198),  though  it  diil  not  entirely 
cease,  was  loosened,  and  the  Greek-speaking  or 
Hellenistic  Jews,  whose  greatest  strength  was  in 
K.uypt,  went  on  a  way  of  their  own,  not  regulated 
by  llie  schools  of  the  "Rabbis.  In  the  copies  of  the 
Greek  OT  an  arrangement  of  the  books,  dillering 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  Heb.  and  more  accord- 
ing to  subject,  was  adopted;  and  other  edifying 
books  were  added  more  freely  to  the  older  collec- 
tion. Thus  arose  the  fuller  Alexandrian  Canon, 
which  was  taken  over  in  the  main  by  the  Christian 
Church  when  it  broke  with  Judaism. 

An  additional  proof  that,  even  when  the  list  of  books  was 

Krovisiunally  formed,  it  was  not  so  fixed  as  it  afterwards 
ecanie,  is  supplied  by  the  slate  of  the  text.  In  the  older 
boolts,  Sam.,  Kini^s,  Jer.,  Job,  a  comparison  of  the  LXX 
with  ihe  ileli.  shuwa  manv  marked  variations;  and  in  some 
that  belong  to  the  later  stratum,  such  as  Dan.,  Esther,  Ezra, 
Tobit,  the  dilTerences  are  so  preat  as  to  amount  to  another 
form  of  the  book.  This  condition  of  things,  without  invoking 
deeper  considerations,  would  be  enough  to  prove  that  the  idea 
of  Die  Canon  was  still  fluid.  And  it  is  in  full  agreement  with 
tliese  phenomena  that  the  final  determination  of  the  Canon 
at  the  l)e^iniiini;  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  appears  to  have  gone 
along  witli  un  authoritative  revisx^n  of  the  text.  It  has  been 
demuiist ruled,  especially  Ijy  Lagarde,  that  all  existing  copies  of 
the  so-called  M.TJS-.oretic  Text  are  traceable  to  a  single  copy  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  of  which  not  only  the  trivial  peculiarities 
but  even  the  l)lun(lers  are  faithfully  reproduced.  And  a  late 
story  current  in  Araljic  expressly  stated  tliat  the  extant  MSS 
were  all  copied  from  a  sin^'le  original  that  was  rescued  from 
Bitther,  where  R.  Al^iba  met  his  death. 

(3)  The  idea  of  the  Canon.  —  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  full  conception  of  the  OT  Canon  as  a 
strictly  circumscribed  collection  of  sacred  books 
was  the  ultimate  result  of  a  process  spread  over  a 
long  period.  The  strict  circumscription  was  in 
the  first  instance  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  over  (though  in  a  qualified  sense)  by 
St.  Jerome,  and  it  was  revived  by  the  divines  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

How  far  does  this  sharji  division  correspond  to 
the  real  facts  of  the  case?  What  substantial 
grounds  are  there  for  setting  apart  the  Canonical 
Books  of  OT  as  in  a  special  sense  the  Word  of 
God  ?  Our  next  step  must  he  to  try  to  indicate 
these  grounds  and  to  show  how  what  was  at  first 
an  instinctive  deference  came  by  degrees  to  be  a 
reasoned  belief  and  an  accepted  doctrine. 

(")  Groiind  of  the  idea.  —  When  we  speak  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  (iod,  we  are  using  language 
that  arose  in  nrophclie  circles  and  was  at  first  used 
to  describe  the  prophetic  message.  The  prophet 
was  ici.'iirlcd  as  God's  spokesman,  one  who  com- 
nniiii(alcd  to  his  fellows  a  mes.'-age  put  into  his 
n-.onth  by  (iod,  shaped  in  his  mind  by  direct 
Divine  influence,  and  accepted  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  delivered  as  expressing  the  Divine  will. 
When  the  prophet  spoke,  he  spoke  as  God's  mouth- 
piece ;  his  own  personality  dropped  out  of  sij^bt ; 
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he  prefaced  what  he  had  to  say  by  the  formula, 
'  Thus  saith  the  L<jrd.' 

This  conception  was  wide-spread  through  anti- 
quity. It  lay  behind  the  belief  in  the  oracles,  e.g. 
of  Delphi  or  Dodona.  But  nowhere  else  was  the 
belief  so  strong  as  it  was  in  Israel.  In  the  case  of 
the  classical  nations  we  seem  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  something  tentative  and  limited.  There  was 
the  belief  that  a  reply  might  be  given  to  definite 
questions,  and  such  replies  were  given,  and  for 
whole  periods  together  {e.g.  especially  in  the  era 
of  colonization  in  the  8ta  and  7th  cents.  B.C.) 
exercised  a  beneficent  influence  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  Hellenic  race.  But  at  other  periods  {e.g.  the 
Persian  Wars)  the  oracle  took  the  wrong  side,  and 
its  utterances  were  often  halting,  obscure,  and 
ambiguous.  There  is  a  great  interval  between 
phenomena  like  these  and  the  confident  burning 
laith  of  the  Heb.  prophets  and  their  unflinching 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  morality. 
And  although  the  interval  is  to  some  extent 
bridged  over  by  the  many  steps  and  de^ees 
between  the  lower  and  the  higher  forms  of  Heb. 
prophecy,  it  is  only  right  to  remember  that  the 
higher  forms  triumphed  so  completely  that  thej 
entirely  dominate  the  prophetic  literature,  and  it 
is  only  through  incidental  allusions  and  the  narra- 
tive of  the  historical  books  that  the  existence  of 
the  lower  forms  can  be  at  all  adequatelj'  realized. 
The  prophet  was  a  man  with  a  message  from 
God ;  and  at  first  this  message  was  delivered  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  it  was  only  occasionally  that 
it  was  preserved  by  tradition  and  so  came  to  be 
embodied  in  writing  {e.g.  2  S  12'-»,  1  K  ll^sss). 
But  a  time  came  when  (as  we  have  seen)  the 
prophet  himself  began  to  write  down  his  own 
prophecies  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  corpus 
of  prophetic  writings  has  survived  and  confronts 
OB  with  permanent  witness  to  their  greatness.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  essential 
qualities  of  prophecy  belonged  to  the  spoken  word, 
and  the  written  word  did  but  add  to  this  the 
property  of  permanence.  But  in  the  history 
of  religion  that  one  addition  was  of  first-rate 
importance.  It  fixed  the  supernatural  or  provi- 
dential element  in  the  history  of  a  single  race,  and 
converted  it  into  a  possession  of  all  humanity  for 
all  time. 

It  is  natural  to  seize  upon  these  phenomena 
of  prophecy  as  the  most  typical  and  central  of 
those  which  made  of  the  OT  a  sacred  book.  But 
the^  are  more  typical  and  central  in  the  impression 
which  they  make  upon  us  than  they  were  in  the 
actual  course  of  history.  The  prophetic  writings 
have  been  preserved,  and  we  can  see  in  them  the 
psychological  process  out  of  which  they  arose.  The 
whole  activity  of  the  prophets  is  laid,  bare  before 
ns  to  a  degree  that  hardly  obtains  for  any  other 
product  of  Israel's  religion.  The  pre-prophetic 
period  is  also  to  a  large  extent  pre-histuric.  Such 
knowledge  as  we  have  of  it  has  come  down  to  us 
through  folklore,  or  imperfectly  controlled  oral 
tradition.  In  order  to  form  a  realistic  conception 
of  the  earlier  period,  we  have  to  eke  out  the 
historical  data  with  inferences  backwards  from 
later  but  more  contemporary  descriptions.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  we  have  to  reconstruct  our  con- 
ception of  the  work  of  Moses.  But  we  can  succeed 
in  this  sufficiently  to  verify  the  impression  wliich 
the  whole  subsequent  history  or  Israel  forces 
upon  ns  as  to  the  epoch-making  character  of  that 
work.  We  have  already  hinted  (p.  564  f.)  at  the 
general  conception  that  we  are  led  to  form  of  the 
work  of  Moses.  We  should  perhaps  think  of  it 
most  adequately  as  a  combination  of  the  priestly 
and  prophetic  functions,  or  as  a  form  of  prophecy 
whicn  was  not  only  the  continuation  of  a  work 
already  begun,  but  the  foundation  of  a  long  line  of 


subsequent  development.  In  any  cMe  the  fignre 
of  Moses  must  exceed  those  of  even  the  greatert 
of  the  later  prophets  in  magnitude.  By  this  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  sum  -  total  of  tne  Mosaic 
revelation,  so  far  as  it  can  be  reconstructed,  is 
richer  in  contents  than  later  stages  of  the  revela- 
tion built  upon  it.  The  verr  fact  that  it  is  earlier 
and  foundation-laying  would  exclude  this.  But 
the  laying  of  foundations  must  always  as  such 
possess  a  significance  that  can  never  belong  to  any 
part,  eveu  the  finest  part,  of  the  superstructure. 

The  Heb.  people  were  therefore  essentially  right 
in  their  estimate  of  Moses ;  and  if,  on  the  score 
of  criticism,  we  are  compelled  to  make  consider- 
able deductions  from  the  direct  historical  value 
of  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  there  are  none  to  be  made  from  the 
proportions  of  the  dim  but  grand  figure  which 
looms  behind  it,  or  from  the  work  which  God 
accomplished  through  this  in  many  ways  most 
colossal  of  His  human  ministers.  It  is  therefore 
not  without  reason  that  the  Law  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  that  all  the  rest  i» 
subordinate  to  it. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  really  subordinate, 
and  another  sense  in  which  it  is  not.  We  may 
understand  this  from  the  way  in  which  OT  is 
treated  in  NT.  We  can  see  from  many  allusions, 
both  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Epistles,  that  the 
historical  importance  of  Moses  was  abundantly 
recognized  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  His  Apostles. 
It  is  not  explicitly  discussed  and  defined,  because 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  discussion.  It 
was  simply  taken  for  granted  as  the  axiom  of 
every  pious  Jew.  But  the  time  had  come,  after 
all  those  centuries,  for  a  new  advance  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  world.  And  therefore 
it  was  that  a  greater  even  than  Moses  gave  a  new 
law  from  the  hillside  behind  Capernaum.  And  it 
is  not  surprising  that  in  this  new  law  there  should 
be  elements  that  have  their  roots  in  the  Prophets 
and  Psalms  even  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
Books  of  Moses.  Isaiah  is  the  '  evangelical 
prophet '  in  a  sense  in  which  such  a  name  could 
not  be  given  to  Moses ;  and  yet  the  Greater 
Prophet  of  the  future  was  to  be  like  Moses,  and 
not  like  Isaiah. 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  as  compared  with  these 
two  great  divisions,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the 
rest  of  the  OT  stands  in  a  subordinate  and  sup- 
plemental relation.  But,  here  again,  the  very 
idea  of  'supplement' should  save  us  from  undue 
depreciation.  A  structure  that  admits  of  being 
supplemented  is  incomplete  without  its  supple- 
ment. What  a  gap  would  be  left  in  OT  if  we 
were  to  strike  out  the  Psalms  !  The  sense  of  what 
that  gap  would  mean  may  biing  home  to  us  the 
value  of  the  Psalter  in  the  scheme  of  Revelation. 
And,  in  like  manner,  although  the  loss  of  the 
Wisdom  Books  mi"ht  not  be  so  acutely  felt,  it  is 
one  that  we  should  be  very  loath  to  incur.  And 
even  the  Song  of  Songs  brings  in  a  touch  of  human 
nature,  like  the  flowering  of  a  lily  or  a  rose,  that 
could  ill  be  spared. 

These  outlying  books  may  be  described  as  ex- 
amples of  'applied  religion.*^  Some  are  higher  in 
the  species,  and  some  are  lower ;  some  are  nearer 
the  great  generative  centres,  and  some  are  more 
remote  ;  some  are  simpler  and  more  rudimentary, 
and  others  more  advanced.  But  they  are  all  alike 
symptoms  or  outlets  of  those  eruptive  spiritual 
forces  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  Israel  as  a  nation, 
and  were  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  expression 
of  its  special  mission  from  God. 

(4)  Extension  of  the  idea.  —  So  far  we  have 
spoken  of  the  actual  course  of  the  growth  of  the 
Hebrew  literature  and  of  the  special  qualitiea 
inherent  in  it.     These  qualities  are  not  identical 
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with  those  implied  in  the  doctrinal  conception  of 
the  Canon,  bat  they  are  the  ulliniate  facts  which 
led  up  to  that  conception.  Tliey  belong  to  the 
process    of    growth    which,    like    such    processes 

fenerally,  is  apt  to  be  unequal  iu  its  dilferent  parts. 
he  doctrinal  conception  of  the  Canon  innilies  a 
completed  process,  and  takes  the  shape  of  relle.\ion 
upon  an  accomplished  fact. 

We  have  been  trying  to  analyze  those  elements 
in  the  original  Scriptures  which  caused  them  to 
be  regarded  as  sacred  books.  But  the  idea  of 
aacredness  in  itself  is  not  in  the  first  instance  cut 
and  dried  ;  it  is  progressive,  and  admits  of  degrees. 
It  is  this,  and  we  see  that  it  is  this,  so  long  as  we 
regard  it  as  an  attribute  of  the  living  product. 
But  when  once  the  process  of  living  growth  has 
ceased,  when  the  mind  turns  back  upon  the  finished 
and  stationary  result,  and  sums  up  its  reflexions  in 
logical  form,  the  closer  touch  witli  fact  is  apt  to  be 
lost,  and  the  propositions  which  take  its  place 
become  dogmatic  and  artificial.  From  the  time 
that  there  were  religious  wTitings  in  Israel  at  all, 
they  were  regarded  as  sacred ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  interval  and  inference  between  this 
instinctive  reverence  and  the  formulated  definition 
of  sanctity  which  by  the  time  of  Christ  had  won 
its  way  to  general  acceptance,  at  least  in  those 
Pharisaic  circles  which  held  control  of  the  future. 
The  inferences  seemed  to  lie  very  near  at  hand  ; 
they  were  easy  and  natural :  a  book  is  sacred  ;  it 
is  the  Word  of  God ;  does  it  not  follow  that  it 
must  be  also  perfect,  incapable  of  error,  absolutely 
binding  in  all  its  parts,  a  finished  whole  from 
which  nothing  could  be  subtracted  and  to  which 
nothin"  could  be  added?  These  consequences  did 
not  really  follow,  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
they  should  have  seemed  to  do  so. 

It  is  just  here  tliat  tlie  difference  between  older 
and  newer  views  of  the  Hible  comes  in.  The  older 
view  was  in  ellect  identical  with  that  formulated 
by  the  Rabbis  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  The 
newer  view  is  not  traditional,  but  aims  at  being 
scientific ;  it  aims  at  correcting  the  current  con- 
ception by  a  renewed  comparison  with  the  original 
facts.  And  the  main  effect  of  this  renewed  com- 
parison is  to  make  us  stand  by  the  old  ideas  of 
sacredness  and  inspiration,  but  at  the  same  time 
disengage  them  from  inferences  wrongly  though 
naturally  deduced  from  them.  To  say  that  the 
Bible  is  sacred,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  l)reathed 
in  the  men  who  wrote  it,  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
to  say  that  it  is  infallible,  especially  on  points 
remote  from  its  purpose  as  revelation.  The  one 
set  of  attributes  can  be  verified,  the  other  cannot. 

(c)  Canonical  and  Apocr'jplial. — The  technical 
term  used  by  the  Rabbis,  where  we  say  that  a 
book  'is  canonical,'  is  that  it  'defiles  the  liands.' 
That  is  only  another  way  of  saying  tliat  it  is 
sacred  ;  the  person  using  it  must  "be  ceremonially 
purified  before  he  can  come  in  contact  witli  other 
things.  Until  he  has  done  this  he  is  '  under  a 
tabu,'  and  the  contact  with  a  sacred  thing  com- 
pels him  to  undergo  a  ceremony  of  purification. 
Our  word  'canonical'  is  less  exi)ressive ;  it  only 
means  that  the  book  is  'on  tlie  list,'  i.e.  the 
autliorized  list  of  the  sacred  volumes.  That,  at 
least,  was  the  earliest  t!reek  use ;  in  Latin  the 
word  acquired  a  more  active  sense  of  authority. 

The  correlative  term  to  '  canonical '  is  '  apoc- 
ryphal,' which  means,  properly,  '  hidden,  or  with- 
drawn from  public  use.'  But  this  idea  of  '  hiiUlen 
books'  is  ambiguous,  and  might  be  used  in  opposite 
senses  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  hiding.  A 
book  miglit  be  .'  hidden '  because  its  contents  were 
esoteric,  or  beyond  the  understanding  of  the 
vulgar  ;  or  it  might  be  hidden  because  its  contents 
were  harmful.  We  can  see  that  the  two  senses 
might  meet,  inasmuch  as  what  was  harmful  for 


one  might  be  helpful  to  another.  But  we  may  say 
broadly  that  the  two  senses  succeeded  each  other, 
A  number  of  books  were  composed  which  by  their 
authors  and  in  certain  circles  were  highly  valued 
because  of  their  mysterious  contents,  intended 
only  for  the  select  few.  But  in  course  of  time 
and  in  other  circles  they  fell  out  of  favour  and 
were  suppressed  or  withdrawn,  for  the  converse 
reason,  because  they  were  thought  to  be  pernicious 
for  the  many.  The  standard  of  judgment  was 
that  of  Judaism ;  and  the  writings  in  question 
were  in  the  first  instance  more  particularly  the 
Jewish  Apocalypses  (like  the  Book  of  Enoch,  4  Ezra, 
Apoc.  of  Barnch).  In  the  century  before,  and  in 
the  century  after,  the  Christian  era,  many  works 
of  this  kind  were  composed,  and  at  first  they 
exercised  considerable  attraction.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  in  principle  and  from  the  outset 
there  was  any  direct  opposition  to  them  on  the 
part  of  the  Rabbinical  authorities.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  Jewish  Canon  was  being  definitely 
formed,  they  began  to  go  out  of  favour,  and  in  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  Judaism  more  and  more  turned 
its  back  upon  them.  The  most  scholarly  among 
the  Christian  writers  (Origen  and  Jerome),  whose 
opinions  in  the  end  carried  the  day,  were  in  touch 
with  Judaism  ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  what 
the  Jews  rejected  the  Christian  Church  ended  by 
also  rejecting,  at  least  in  the  circles  that  had  the 
greatest  influence  •ndth  the  Reformers.  And  the 
word  'apocryphal,'  which  began  by  being  used  in 
a  good  sense,  came  to  be  used  first  in  a  neutral, 
and  then  in  a  bad  one  ;  esoteric  writings  were  first 
prized,  then  tolerated,  then  excluded  ;  the  name 
which  marked  them  as  esoteric  came  to  mark 
them  as  excluded  ;  and  all  tlie  excluded  works  were 
lumped  together  under  the  same  title. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  exclusion 
was  only  relative,  and  confined  to  a  few  learned 
men.  Meantime  the  great  body  of  the  Church 
went  on  using  freely  the  wider  Alexandrian  Canon, 
which  admitted  practically  everything  that  was 
found  edifying.  The  two  standards  went  on  side 
by  side,  with  a  certain  amount  of  influence  from 
the  stricter  upon  that  which  was  more  lax.  At 
the  Reformation  itself  different  shades  of  opinion 
prevailed  in  different  quarters.  The  Reformed 
Churches  were  the  most  thorougligoing ;  the 
Anglicans  and  Lutherans  took  up  the  intermediate 
position  of  Jerome  ;  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not 
endorse  this,  but  permits  a  guarded  use  of  the 
term  '  deutero-canonical ' — an  invention  of  SLztas 
Senensis  in  15C6. 

LiTERATURK. — Among  the  mo8t  recent  and  instructive  works 
on  the  subject  of  this  article  are :  Budde,  Gench.  d.  althebr. 
LitteratuT,  with  Appendix  on  the  Apocr.vpha  and  Pseiidepi- 
erapha  by  Uertholet  {Leipzig,  19U8)  [liudde'a  Kanon  d.  AT 
(l!)un)  is  more  restricted  in  scope) ;  Gunlcel,  *  Die  isr.  Litcratur' 
(in  h'vltvr  d.  Gr.oenwart,  Berlin  and  Leipzip,  IflOH) ;  Cornill, 
EiiUril.  ind.ATiirom  ISDl;  Bthed.,  1908);  H61scher,A'a»iOTii«cA 
u.  A]i<>kri/iih  (Leipzig,  1005).  The  comprehensive  work  ed.  by 
Kantzscii,  Willi  the  help  of  other  scholars,  liui  lleHitje  Schrift 
d.  AT(ly'.>i;  2nd  ed.  begun  in  1908),  and  bia  A p"kryphen  u, 
Vgeude-pi'iraiififn  (1900),  are  of  much  utility.  In  EneliBh,  w« 
have  a  standard  work  in  Driver's  Introd.  to  the  JAttratun 
0/  OT  (from  1891);  for  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  Ryle, 
Cnnnn  of  the  OT  (1892)  ;  and  a  translation  (by  B.  W.  Bacon)  of 
Wildeboer,  Origin  of  the  Cannn  o/  the  OT  (lsO.1).  Excellent 
editions  of  the  Apocalnttic  writings  have  been  supplied  by 
Charles;  and  Swcte's  Jnlrod.  to  the  OT  in  Girrk  (liJOO)  I* 
full  of  e\ant  information  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Ileh.  and  Or. 
Itibles.  The  present  writer's  Hampton  I^ectures  on  /tutjnration 
(from  J8:i-")  may  perhaps  still  be  referred  to.  The  reader  wlU 
also  naturally  co[isult  the  Bible  Oictiunaries  and  Comnientarief 
upon  particular  books  (in  the  International  aeries,  the  West* 
minster  scries,  the  Century  Bible,  etc.). 

II.  nisronr  of  NT. 

In  two  points  the  history  of  NT  resembles  that 
of  OT.  Both  proceeded  in  the  first  instance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  'pneumatic'  or  in- 
spired men,  and  yet  both  were  written  without 
any  iil  i  of  founding  a  sacred  hook.  These  char- 
acteristics they  have  in  common.      In   a  single 
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Instance  (Apoc.  of  St.  John)  the  attitnde  of  the 
writer  of  the  NT  work  is  very  like  that  of  an  OT 
propliet  or  apocalyptist ;  and  he  describes  his  book 
by  the  old  name  as  a  'prophecy.'  But  in  other 
respects  the  conditions  under  which  the  NT  arose 
were  different  and  peculiar.  And  before  going 
further  we  must  try  to  ejtplain  them. 

How  the  Books  of  NT  came  to  be  written. — 
(1)  TKe  Epistles.— [i.)  0/ St.  Paul.— The  Life  of 
Christ  had  been  lived  and  ended.  The  funda- 
mental events  of  the  Christian  Religion  were  all 
past  and  over.  The  Christian  Church  was  launched 
on  its  career ;  the  late  comer  Paul  had  joined  the 
original  Apostles,  and  had  begun  his  new  and 
adventurous  work  of  planting  churches  in  Gentile 
as  well  as  in  Jewish  lands.  This  work  had  been 
going  on  for  some  years.  A  whole  journey, 
taken  up  with  preaching  and  church-founding,  is 
recorded  in  the  Acts  (13^-14^),  but  has  not  left 
behind  it  any  literature  that  is  now  extant. 
Another  journey  had  begun  and  was  some  way 
advanced — it  would  be  about  the  year  a.d.  61 — 
when  a  letter  was  written,  followed  by  a  second, 
which  are  both  in  our  possession  (1  and  2  Thess.). 
These  two  Epistles  are  the  first  beginnings  of  NT. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  other  letters  liad  been 
written  by  St.  Paul  before  them  ;  occasions  for 
letters  would  be  as  plentiful  on  the  first  journey 
aa  on  the  second,  and  St.  Paul  was  evidently  in 
the  habit  of  using  these  occasions  in  a  perfectly 
easy  and  natural  way.  But  really  the  wonder  is, 
■ot  that  such  letters  should  have  perished,  but 
that  the  two  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  and 
so  many  others  after  them  should  have  survived. 
That  they  have  done  so  is  a  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  impression  which  the  person- 
ality of  St.  Paul  made  upon  his  contemporaries. 
It  must  have  been  felt  from  a  very  early  date  in 
his  career  by  those  among  whom  he  moved,  that 
these  letters  of  bis  were  no  ordinary  compositions, 
but  that  they  well  deser^'ed  to  oe  prized  and 
treasured.  Ai  correspondence,  they  began  in  the 
way  natural  to  correspondence  :  the  Apostle 
received  news  of  his  converts  after  he  had  left 
them  ;  or  he  bethought  himself  of  something  that 
he  wished  to  say  but  had  not  said ;  or  his  converts 
wrote  to  him,  asking  for  guidance  in  the  new 
relations  upon  which  they  had  entered.  These 
were  just  common  incidents  of  daily  life,  though 
daily  life  involved  in  higher  issues  than  those 
which  occupy  the  mass  of  mankind.  And  St. 
Paul  himself  was  no  common  man.  It  was  not 
for  nothing  that  his  previous  career  should  have 
been  so  eventful ;  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he 
had  first  persecuted  the  faith  which  he  came  to 
preach  ;  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had  under- 
gone the  shock  of  his  conversion,  and  that  after 
it  he  had  spent  a  prolonged  time  in  solitude  and 
reflexion  ;  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  at  Damascus, 
Jerusalem,  and  Antioch  lie  had  been  at  close 
quarters  and  in  active  discussion  with  leadinjr 
spirits  of  the  Christian  society,  apostles  and 
prophets  and  teachers  who  were  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  himself  in  marked  degree  was  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  power  (1  Co  2*),  and  the 
effect  of  this  was  felt  not  only  in  the  crises  of 
action  and  life,  but  in  tlie  quieter  moments  in 
which  he  took  the  pen  in  hand.  The  conseiiuence 
was  that,  even  when  the  occasions  which  led  to 
his  writings  were,  or  raioht  seem  to  be,  compara- 
tively trivial,  he  never  treated  trivial  things  in 
a  trivial  way.  Behind  all  that  St.  Paul  wrote 
there  was  a  vast  momentum  of  char.acter  an<l 
spiritual  experience  and  insight ;  and  all  this 
momentum  came  into  play  as  soon  as  he  put  pen 
to  paper.  Small  questions  were  settled  on  large 
principles ;  and  these  principles  were  laid  down 
with  exceptional  clearness  and  force.    And  behind 


St.  Paul's  writing  there  was  always  the  whole 
man  ;  not  intellect  alone,  or  character  alont,  or 
spiritual  experience  alone,  but  the  three  things 
blended  and  fused  together  in  an  unique  personality. 
And  then  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  when 
we  speak  of  spiritual  experience  in  the  case  of  St. 
Paul,  we  are  not  spuaUing  merely  of  subjective 
psycliolugical  processes ;  we  are  speaking  of  real 
and  mighty  intiuences  proceeding  from  tne  living 
God.  This  opens  out  to  us  another  side  of  the 
life  of  the  Primitive  Church.  It  is  of  course  only 
in  a  very  relative  sense  that  we  speak  of  even 
St.  Paul  as  '  unique.'  He  in  no  sense  created  the 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  which,  we  can  see,  ani- 
mated his  churches.  We  can  lie  sure  that  he  did 
not  let  them  fall  below  the  level  that  prevailed 
elsewhere ;  tlie  Epistles  make  it  clear  to  us  that 
they  in  no  way  fell  below  this  level.  But  the 
movement  that  we  find  at  work  in  St.  Paul's 
Churches  did  not  originate  with  them.  It  origin- 
ated on  what  we  call  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  i.e. 
in  near  proximity  to,  and  under  the  immediate 
influence  of,  the  Resurrection.  The  tires  were 
kindled  in  the  Mother  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  first  great  colonies  at  Antioch  and  Damascus, 
before  they  sj)read  to  the  sphere  of  the  missionary 
labours  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  a  contagion,  like  the 
effect  of  leaven,  that  passed  from  one  individual 
Christian  to  another.  The  life  of  the  Churches 
was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  a  dead  and 
humdrum  existence.  A  great  wave  of  enthusiasm, 
which  was  something  more  than  enthusiasm,  swept 
through  them  all ;  or  rather,  not  a  single  wave 
but  a  succession  of  waves,  a  succession  so  sustained 
that  it  seemed  to  be  continuous.  St.  l':;ul  hiuiself 
did  but  share  in  this.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  whate\er  endowment  he  himself  possessed 
was  not  self-generated  ;  it  was  not  at  all  that  he 
lashed  himself  up  into  a  state  of  excitement  which 
required  extraordinary  expression.  It  was  a  force 
outside  him  that  seized  upon  him  and  would  not 
let  him  go.  As  in  the  case  of  the  old  prophets, 
the  call  wiien  it  once  came  to  him  was  irresistible ; 
it  was  useless  to  figlit  against  it ;  as  he  himself 
says,  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  (1  Co  9"). 
The  necessity  came  from  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  if  we  wish  to  understand  what  the  work- 
ing of  the  Sjiirit  of  Christ  was.  It  is  true  that 
this  working  took  some  forms  that  to  us  at  the 
present  day  are  apt  to  seem  uncouth  (1  Co  12.  14) ; 
they  were  attended  bj'  physical  phenomena  that 
are  apt  to  seem  abnormal.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  great  movement  affecting  masses  of  men 
should  affect  them  in  ways  corresponding  to  the 
ideas  current  at  the  time.  Many  modern  writers 
speak  as  though  this  were  the  suni  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  as  though  we  from  the  lofty  platform 
of  the  discipline  of  science  could  afford  to  look 
down  upon  these  humble  phenomena.  Humble 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  but  the3'  cannot  be 
taken  by  themselves ;  they  are  so  far  from  being 
the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  that  they  are  only 
as  it  were  the  rippling  upon  the  surface  of  the  real 
movement.  Look,  again  we  may  say,  at  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  How  much  is  there  in  them  of  the 
speaking  with  tongues,  or  even  of  the  working  of 
miracles,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  sick  ?  These 
things  certainly  are  implied,  but  they  are  behind 
the  scenes ;  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  have 
enough  to  occu])y  us  that  is  not  behind  the  scenes. 
He  himself  put  these  phenomena  into  their  right 
I>lace,  though  he  did  not  under-value  them.  They 
were  just  a  single,  and  very  [tartial,  expression  of 
that  mighty  force  which  possessed  his  whole  soul 
and  being.  If  we  look  at  the  Epistles  with  insight 
and  discrimination  and  with  a  sense  of  the  true 
proportions  of  things,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
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in  seeing  where  this  force  really  breaks  out  in  tlie 
main  stream  of  its  volcanic  working.  There  are 
certain  Eiiistles  that  we  instinctively  call  the 
'  Great  Epistles ' ;  we  call  them  so  because  the 
inspiration  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  so  visibly 
and  unmistakably  strong  in  them.  But  to  form 
an  adequate  estimate,  we  must  not  confine  our- 
selves to  just  so  much  as  we  see ;  we  must  take 
the  evidence  which  they  supply  as  to  that  which 
we  do  not  see.  It  is  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  accident — of  Divinely-guided  accident  perhaps, 
but  of  that  which  we  are  in  the  habit  oi  calling 
accident — what  kind  of  subject-matter  the  inspira- 
tion has  to  deal  with  ;  but  the  same  moving  force 
is  at  work  in  small  things  as  well  as  great.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  natural  enough  to  say  that 
there  was  less  of  inspiration  in  1  Co  5-8.  12.  14.  16, 
or  even  in  9-11,  than  there  is  in  chs.  1-4.  13.  15; 
but  it  is  not  exactjj-  that  there  is  less  inspiration  ; 
it  is  the  same  inspiration  at  work  all  the  time ; 
but  it  is  this  same  inspiration  dealing  with  lower 
things. 

It  is  convenient  to  use  the  oldfashiimed  word 
'inspiration.'  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  any  other  tliat  better  expresses  the  facts. 
We  mean  by  it  the  evidence  of  indwelling  Deity 
in  man.  \Ve  no  longer  suppose  that  this  indwell- 
ing Deity  imparts  mfallibilily  to  every  chance 
utterance  relating  to  external  nature  or  man. 
Keally,  from  the  modern  puint  uf  view,  it  is  lianlly 
infallibility  of  any  sort  for  wliieli  we  are  Uxikiiig. 
The  Divine  impulse  and  tlic  luimaii  expression  are 
B»  inextricably  mixed  together  that  we  can  rarelj-, 
if  ever,  arrive  at  that  which  could  be  called  in- 
fallible in  the  strict  sense.  But,  after  all,  the  idea 
of  infallibility  is  only  a  notion  of  the  head  ;  and 
these  head-notions  have  come  to  be  at  a  discount. 
So,  although  the  search  for  infallibility  is  weaker 
than  it  was,  we  should  by  no  me.ans  say  the  .same 
of  the  search  for  the  Divine.  It  is  the  prcsem  e  of 
this  that  we  look  for  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  I'aul, 
and  that  we  tind  in  such  ahitmlant  measure.  And 
even  the  modern  man,  when  he  has  found  it,  goes 
on  his  way  rejoicing,  like  one  that  tindeth  goodly 
pearls. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  view  of  inspiration 
is  vague  in  comparison  with  the  old  idea.  That 
is  just  its  merit.  The  old  idea  was  definite  enon.;li, 
but  it  did  not  conespund  with  the  facts.  'I'lie 
new  idea  leaves  room  for  a  width  and  depth  of 
meaning  that  is  not,  all  of  it,  expressible  in 
language.  We  can  see  .something  of  tlie  working 
of  inspiration,  and  we  can  see  something  of  its 
results.  In  the  case  of  St.  I'aul  these  ai)iiear  in 
his  singular  wisdom  in  the  iiiaiiagement  <if  men, 
in  his  strong  and  clear  grasp  of  a  new  type  of 
character,  in  his  deep  in-ight  into  the  attributes 
and  will  of  God  and  His  [jrovidential  dealings 
with  mankind. 

The  letters  of  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
an  early  date  made  a  great  imjiressicm  on  those  to 
nrhom  they  were  addresseil ;  and  this  impression 
soon  spread  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends  (2  Co  10'"). 
This  encouraged  the  Apostle  to  make  a  more 
extended  use  of  the  letter  form  as  a  vehicle  for 
instruction.  Some  of  his  letters,  like  the  Kpp. 
to  Komans  and  Ephesians,  expand  into  regular 
treati.ses.  They  cover  a  large  area  of  the  wide 
field  of  Cliristian  leaching.  And  yet  they  are 
still  at  bottom  es.sentially  letters  (Deissmann, 
Licht  voTti  Ostcn,  y\>.  1G5-I67);  in  each  case  the 
Apostle  has  detiiiite  recipients  before  his  mind. 
If  this  is  less  nrulied  in  the  case  of  l'",[ih.  than 
elsewhere,  the  reason  is  that  it  was  in  the  lirst 
instance  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  several 
Churches  at  once. 

Of  late  years  attention  has  been  called  (especially 
by  Deissmann)  to  the  fact  that  there  existed  in 


antiquity,  and  especially  about  the  Christian  era, 
two  distinct  types  of  letters :  the  ordinary  letter, 
arising  naturally  out  of  given  conditions  and 
addressed  to  definite  persons,  and  the  'epistle,' 
which  was  a  more  formal  composition  intended  for 
a  wider  public,  though  for  literary  reasons  couched 
in  the  form  of  an  open  letter.  The  (on^ciousness 
of  the  existence  of  tlus  species  of  composition  may 
have  had  some  slight  inlluence  upon  St.  I'aul,  and 
still  more  perhaps  upon  some  other  Christian 
leaders  ;  but  the  weightier  contents  of  some  of  the 
Epp.  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  were  a  natural  development  of  his 
o^vn  work  by  an  original  and  unconventional 
mind. 

We  have  assumed  at>OTc  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epiatles 
that  bear  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
(lelil)erate  opinion  of  tlie  present  writ«r.  At  tiie  same  time,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  uis^uiiie  the  fact  that  the  genuirienesa 
of  some  at  le.ist  of  the  Elli^tIes  is  questioned,  and  that  It  does 
in  fact  stand  upon  a  dilfereiit  footing  in  some  cases  and  in 
others.  We  may  really  mark  off  descending  grades  of  clearness 
and  certainty.  Putting  a-side  the  extravagant  views  of  certain 
Swiss  and  Dutch  criLica,  v\lia  would  reject  the  whole  body  of 
I'auline  Kpp.,  but  \^ho^e  iloubts  have  met  with  no  support 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
definitely  silenced,  there  would  be  a  first  class  of  seven  Epp. 
which  may  be  set  aside  as  practicaliy  certain  (I  Thess.,  Rom., 
Gal.,  1  and  2  Cor.,  Phil.,  Phileui.).  To  these  may  safely  b« 
added  2  Thess.  and  Col.,  which  are  indeed  questioned,  but  on 
very  in^utticient  grounds.  There  is  more  reason,  but  atiU  (ma 
it  seems  to  us)  in.sutlicient  reabon.for  hesitation  as  to  Eph.  ;  and 
perhaps  a  little  mure  agaiu  as  to  the  three  so-called  Pastoral 
Epp.,  1  and  2  Tim.,  Titus. 

(ii.)  Other  Epistles.— The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
are  the  typical  and  primary  example  of  the  epis- 
tolary literature  of  NT.  But  a  further  group  of 
writings  of  a  similar  ch.aracter  has  come  down 
to  us  :  Ep.  to  Hebrews  as  .an  outlying  member 
of  the  Pauline  collection,  not  by  St.  Paul  him- 
self, but  bj'  a  writer  of  a  kindred  spirit,  a  near 
ally  or  (less  probably)  a  direct  disciple;  and  be- 
sides this  the  seven  so-called  'Catholic  Ejiistles.' 
.Vll  these  writings  follow  as  it  were  in  the  wake  of 
St.  Paul.  He  ^ave  the  impulse  which  led  to  their 
composition,  a.nd  to  a  considerable  extent  deter- 
mined their  form.  It  is  pos.sible  enough  that,  even 
though  St.  Paul  had  never  lived  or  had  never 
written,  the  force  of  circumstances  would  have 
brought  into  being  a  tjenus  seriheiidi  correspond- 
ing mori^  or  less  to  our  present  Epistles ;  but  the 
dominating  pcr.sonaUty  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
(ientiles,  and  the  rep\il.ition  which  his  letters  so 
cpiicUly  gained  (2  Co  lu'"),  gave  both  a  stimulus 
and  a  model  for  imitation.  The  Ep.  to  Hebrews 
is  indeed  a  letter  (13^-'"^'),  but  it  partakes  more 
of  the  character  of  another  class  of  writing  that 
we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  the  philosophical 
i/iiilril/e  (Deissmann,  oj).  cit.  p.  171).  This  is 
ri;;litly  described  as  the  first  work  of  Chiistian 
literature  in  the  technical  sense.  St.  Paul  was 
not  naturally  a  writer,  but  a  man  of  thought  and 
action  who  was  driven  into  writing;  the  author  of 
Ep.  to  Hebrews  was  a  practised  stylist,  we  may 
believe  witii  some  literary  experience  behind  him, 
who  instiiictiM  ly  cast  bis  ideas  and  exhortations 
into  a  rhetorical  form.  Something  of  the  same 
kind,  though  with  less  highly  developed  rhetoric, 
attaches  to  the  greater  Catholic  Epistles — 1  Pet., 
1  Jn.,  James.  \Ve  may  see  this  at  once  from  the 
wide  and  vague  address  of  the  two  that  have 
addres.ses  :  1  Pet.  is  destined  for  'the  elect  who 
are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion'  in  the  more 
northerly  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  ;  James  '  to  the 
twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dispersion.'  Per- 
haps in  the  first  case  a  few  copies  nmy  have  been 
sent  to  .some  of  the  leading  taiurches,  but  in  the 
sei-ond  case  the  address  would  amount  to  little 
more  than  a  formula  for  puhlication  ;  we  may 
8Up]iose  that  copies  would  be  given  to  strangers 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Apostle,  and  that  would  be  all.    1  Jn.  bw  no 
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epistolary  matter  or  any  indication  that  it  is 
intended  for  a  particular  class  of  readers,  beyond 
the  use  of  the  second  pers.  plur. ;  and  so  it  comes 
nearer  stUl  to  the  diatribe.  When  this  is  said, 
it  ia  not  intended  that  the  writer  deliberately 
adopted  the  diatribe  form,  but  only  that  the 
existence  of  this  class  of  literature  helped  un- 
consciously to  shape  the  expression  of  his  ideas. 
2  and  3  Jn.  are  genuine  letters  on  a  small  scale. 
2  Pet.  and  Jude  are  both  rather  artificial  com- 
positions, which  appear  to  have  taken  shape  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other. 

1  Pet.  is  not  only  modelled  in  general  outline 
upon  the  Pauline  Epp.,  but  it  also  Iwrrows  directly 
from  some  of  these  {e.g.  Rom.,  Eph.)  in  parts  of 
its  substance  ;  and  James  may  be  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  echoes  of  the  Pauline  teaching. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  amount  of 
derivativeness  prevents  the  Epp.  from  possessing 
a  high  spiritual  value.  James  supplies  a  judicious 
corrective  for  exaggerations  of  Pauline  doctrine, 
and  its  moral  teaching  is  at  once  elevated,  simple, 
and  sincere.  1  Pet.  deals  with  profounder  prob- 
lems in  a  profounder  spirit,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  good  example  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Church  was  administered  by  its  leaders.  We 
must  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  something 
of  the  form  of  this  Epistle  is  due  to  SUvanus, 
whom  the  Apostle  used  as  his  amanuensis  (ef. 
MUligan,  Thess.  p.  125  f.).  1  Jn.  in  like  manner 
is  a  tit  pendant  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  comes 
with  all  the  impressive  weight  of  tlie  personalitj- 
of  its  author.  The  two  smaller  Epp.,  while  they 
reflect  definite  local  conditions,  are  also  evidently 
the  work  of  one  accustomed  to  wield  power,  and 
accustomed  to  take  thought  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  those  whom  he  governs. 

Ep.  to  Heb.  is  anonjinous  :  the  question  both  as  to  its  author- 
ship and  as  to  the  community  to  which  it  was  addressed  is 
Intricate  and  difficult  to  bring  to  a  clear  conclusion  ;  there  is  no 
agreement,  and  hardly  even  a  tendency  to  agrreement,  at  the 
present  time.  Yet  the  attestation  of  the  Kp.  is  very  early 
(Clem.  Rom.);  and  its  value  and  interpretation  are  not  much 
affected  by  the  points  in  dispute.  There  is  equally  early  proof 
of  the  eiristence  of  Ep.  of  James  ;  and  1  Pet  and  1  Jn.  are  also 
very  well  attested.  2  and  3  Jn.  really  do  not  need  attestation 
any  more  than  Philem.,  and  they  go  "with  1  Jn.  as  PhUeni,  goes 
with  Col.  2  Pet.  appears  to  belong  to  the  group  of  pseudepi- 
graphic  writings  that  be-ar  the  name  of  St.  Pet€r  (along  with 
Gosp.,  Apoc,  and  Preaching  of  Pet.).  But  that  does  not  prevent 
it  from  having  souie  good  matter  (esp.  ch.  1  and  3*18).  Beyond 
0ome  impressiveness  of  oommon  Christian  bacliground  there  is 
not  much  that  is  distinctiTe  in  Jude,  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  origin  must  remain  vague.  There  are  no  better  candidates 
than  the  traditional  authors  for  the  ownership  of  1  Pet.,  Ja,, 
1,  2,  3  Jn.  The  last  group  at  least  may  be  ascribed  with  con- 
fidence to  the  Ephesian  Presbyter  John,  whether  or  not  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Apostle  the  son  of  Zebedee.  There  are, 
however,  some  few  questions  which  arise  as  to  1  Pet.  and  Ja. 
which  with  our  present  icnowledge  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
Answer. 

LiTERATUHB. — As  to  Hebrews,  the  main  bifurcation  of  \iew8 
Is  between  Barnabas  (Tert.  and  perhaps  Roman  tradition)  as 
author  and  some  limited  congregation  in  Rome  as  address,  and 
authorship  mediately  Pauline  (through  Lk.  or  Clement  [Clem. 
Alex.,  Orig.])  and  some  community  in  Palestine.  Apollos  was  a 
guess  of  Luther's.  Novel  and  interesting  suggestions  have 
been  made  by  Hamaclc.  ZSTW  (19fi0),  and  Ramsay,  Luke  the 
Physician  (lllOs).  p.  3U1  ff .  The  most  tlioroueh  and  satisfactor\- 
discussion  of  1  and  :;  l>et.  is  by  F.  H.  Chase  in  Hastings' 
DB  iii.  779;  but  for  the  possible  share  of  Silv.inus  in  the  com- 
position of  the  first  Ep.,  see  G.  MiUigan,  rhesi.  (1908)  p.  125  f. 

(2)  The  Gospels  and  Act.i.  —  We  have  seen  in 
what  an  incidental  and  spontaneous  manner  the 
epistolary  portion  of  NT  arose  and  grew  to  con- 
siderable dimensions.  The  Gospels  are  a  class 
of  writings  peculiar  to  Christianity.  To  under- 
stand them  we  must  consider  how  they  too  arose. 
For  the  first  years  after  the  Lord's  Kesurrection 
there  was  no  need  or  demand  for  writings  of  any 
kind.  All  this  time  the  Church  was  living  in  the 
expectation  of  its  Master's  speedy  return.  It  wa-s 
an  attitude  of  hope,  looking  upwards  for  the  .sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  heavens.  Only  by 
degrees  did  the  intenser  hope  begin  to  subside. 


Meantime  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  individnal 
Christians,  the  disciples  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem 
with  the  women  and  the  relatives  of  the  Lord, 
woidd  compare  notes  with  each  other,  ■with  greater 
or  less  activity  of  intercourse  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  thrown  together.  But 
very  few  of  the  disciples  will  have  had  any  sort  of 
literary  habits,  and  there  would  still  be  no  idea  of 
■writing.  If  we  go,  not  by  any  external  chronology, 
but  by  the  qnality  and  character  of  what  was 
written,  we  sliould  probably  not  be  wrong  if  we 
were  to  say  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Luke 
are  the  oldest  evangelical  fragment  or  document 
of  NT.  They  are  in  any  case  the  most  archaic 
thing  in  the  whole  volume.  In  these  chapters 
it  might  be  said  that  Christianity  was  not  yet  out 
of  its  Jewish  swaddling-clothes ;  the  Benedicttis, 
for  example,  is  composed  entirely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Jewish  expectation  and  not  of  the 
Christian  fvilfilment.  But  whoever  first  set  them 
down  in  ^vTiting, — and  this  very  archaic  character 
compels  us  to  believe  that  they  were  ■written, — 
they  were  in  any  case  not  at  once  published.  They 
were  written  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  a  small  and 
private  circle ;  and  they  must  for  a  number  of 
years  have  been  confined  to  that  circle.  Not  until 
St.  Luke  came  across  them  were  they  in  the  way 
towards  anjthing  like  publication. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  similar  position.  They  too 
appear  to  represent  the  tradition  of  a  small  circle, 
for  a  considerable  time  kept  to  itself.  It  is  natural 
to  think  of  this  tradition  as  further  removed  from 
the  facts  than  in  the  case  of  St.  Luke.  There  are 
not  the  same  guarantees  of  early  date,  and  there 
is  more  reason  to  suspect  the  influence  on  the 
narrative  of  parallel  situations  in  OT.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  conver- 
gence of  these  two  traditions,  otherwise  so  indepen- 
dent, upon  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Birth  at 
Betlilehem. 

And  yet  these  opening  chapters  of  the  two 
Gospels  stand  very  mucli  by  themselves.  They 
are  altogether  apart  from  the  main  stream  of 
tradition  current  m  the  Churches.  This  was  con- 
cerned, as  we  might  naturally  expect  it  to  be 
concerned,  with  that  part  of  our  Lord's  career 
which  was  lived  directly  under  the  public  eye,  and 
of  which  there  were  a  number  of  living  witnesses. 
Yet  these  witnesses,  for  re.isons  which  have  been 
explained,  did  not  at  first  begin  by  setting  down 
their  recollections  in  writing.  'They  doubtless 
made  use  of  them  in  their  own  preaching,  and 
they  also  handed  them  on  to  others  who  would 
utilize  them  in  the  same  way.  But  the  motive  at 
work  at  first  was  not  what  we  should  call  historical 
or  biographical.  It  was  exactly  expressed  by  the 
peculiar  word  'Gospel.'  This  was  practically  a 
coinage  of  the  first  Christians,  sanctioned  by,  or 
even  perhaps  originating  with,  our  Lord  Him.self, 
to  express  the  message  of  hope  and  salvation 
addressed  to  a  disheartened  and  despairing  world. 
The  ground  of  hope  and  salvation  centred  mainly 
in  the  Life  and  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself.  And  therefore  the  earliest  preach- 
ing was  in  its  main  contents  a  preaching  of  these 
things,  in  part  a  narration  and  description  of 
them  as  facts,  and  in  part  an  enlarging  upon 
their  profound  significance  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 
This  second  aspect  of  '  the  Gospel '  is  what  meets 
us  most  frequently  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
But  the  other  aspect  is  there  implied  if  not  ex- 
pressed. We  have  specimens  of  it  in  important 
passages  like  1  Co  ll^-^e  151-8.  Such  narratives 
must  have  entered  largely  into  the  vapaSdaaf 
of  which  we  have  repeated  mention  (1  Co  11'-  " 
2  Th  2"  3').  But  in  its  urgent  expectation  of 
the  Second  Coining  the  Church  did  not  at  first 
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lay  great  gtresa  on  these  historical  facts.  It  pre- 
snpposed  them  always,  and  it  was  fully  assurea  of 
them  as  facts  ;  hut  it  was  so  well  assured  of  them 
that  it  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  be  constantly 
reminding  itself  about  them.  Its  treasure  was, 
where  its  heart  was,  in  the  heavens ;  it  was  more 
intent  upon  the  future  than  upon  the  past,  even 
Bucli  a  past. 

The  impulse  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  Gospel  came  through  the  work  of 
missions.  On  this  side  it  soon  proved  necessary 
to  supplement  the  oral  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  other  missionaries.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  in  the  newly-founded  Gentile  communities. 
These,  we  must  remember,  had  to  be  built  up  from 
the  very  first.  Thuy  had  a  great  many  elementary 
lessons  to  learn.  Even  the  Jews,  with  the  OT  in 
their  hands,  had  much  to  learn.  The}-  liad  to  take 
in  and  to  assimilate  all  tlie  new  teaching  by  which 
Christianity  was  distinguished  from  Judaism. 
The  earliest  Evangelical  document  of  which  we 
liave  any  trace  (except  perhaps  Lk  1.  2)  —  the 
earliest  Evangelical  document  that  was  in  any 
strict  sense  a  possession  of  tlie  whole  Church — was 
the  little  book,  corresponding  to  the  common 
matter  of  Mt.,  Lk.  (see  p.  576  below),  which 
scholars  are  now  in  tlie  habit  of  calling  Q,  and 
which  used  (as  the  present  writer  believes,  rightly) 
to  be  identilied  with  the  Matthrean  Logia  men- 
tioned by  Papias  (Eus.  HE  iii.  39).  We  describe 
this  work  as  intended  for  the  whole  Church, 
because  there  was  certainly  no  circumscribing 
line  beyond  which  it  was  not  intended  to  travel, 
though  the  writer  probablj'  had  in  his  mind 
Palestine  and  the  Nearer  East,  i.e.  that  part  of 
the  EMt  that  was  nearer  to  himself.  The  leading 
purpose  of  this  little  book  appears  to  have  been  to 
set  before  its  readers  (the  new  converts  in  the 
diirerent  Churches)  some  account  of  the  Christian 
ideal,  the  character  and  mode  of  life  expected  of 
them  as  Christians.  It  was  felt  that  this  could 
be  best  done  by  collecting  together  a  number  of 
typical  sayings  and  discourses — i.e.  shorter  and 
longer  sayings — of  Christ.  There  was  no  idea  of 
writing  a  biography,  and  not  even  in  this  case 
of  composing  a  '  Gospel '  (or  full  statement  of  tlie 
redeeming  acts  of  Clirist),  but  only  a  brief  exemplar 
to  set  before  the  eyes  and  minds  of  converts. 

Valuable  as  this  was,  it  was  sure  not  to  satisfy 
for  long  the  needs  of  Christiana.  It  contained 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  what  they 
wanted  was  the  whole  Gospel.  As  time  went  on, 
and  the  expectation  of  Clirist's  Second  Coming 
became  weaker,  Christians  were  thrown  back  upon 
themselves.  They  felt  that  they  had  time  to 
reflect,  and  they  began  to  reflect,  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  They  had  liad  these 
grounds  'placarded  before  their  eyes'  (Gal  3')  by 
a  number  of  preachers,  including  the  greatest. 
But  they  were,  so  to  speak,  '  written  on  water.' 
They  made  their  impression,  but  they  were  soon 
forgotten,  and  there  was  no  guarantee  of  their 
permanence.  It  wii-s  the  consiiltration  of  this 
state  of  things  wliich  impollod  tlie  Christians  at 
Rome  who  surroundeil  St.  Peter  in  the  last  days 
before  his  death  to  a|)]ily  to  his  secretary,  St.  MarK, 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  substance  of  the  teach- 
ing they  had  had  from  liim.  St.  Mark  complied 
with  their  rcinicst,  taking  this  teacliing  of  St. 
Peter's  as  tlie  nucleus  of  his  work,  but  eximiuling 
it  from  materials  which  came  to  his  knowledge  in 
other  ways.     So  arose  the  hrst  coiiiiilote  (!ospcl. 

When  once  this  Gusjiel  was  given  to  the  world, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  it  should 
supply  a  pattern  for  ol  licrs  It  met  (as  we  say)  '  a 
felt  want  ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  was  taken  as  at  once  a  pattern  and  a  basis 
of  similar  compositions.     The  Gospel  that  we  know 


as  St.  Matthew's  was  just  a  combination  of  the 
substance  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  with  Q  and  not  a 
large  amount  of  other  material  added  by  the  editor. 
The  portion  derive!  from  Q  was  so  important — ex- 
tending probably  some  way  beyond  the  common 
matter  oi  Mt.  .and  Lk — that  it  soon  came  quite  to 
su[)ersede  the  separate  circulation  of  Q  ;  the  smaller 
work  died  out,  and  the  larger  took  over  its  name ; 
it  passed  as  the  work  of  St.  Matthew  (o  potiori 
parte),  though  the  framework  of  it  was  derived 
from  St.  Mark.  In  like  manner,  our  present 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  also  a  combination  of  St. 
Mark  ^vith  Q,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  added 
matter  from  some  further  source,  or  sources,  to 
which  St.  Luke  alone  had  access,  and  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  attached  a  special  value. 

The  Second  Gospel,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
three  in  order  of  time,  was  a  sketch  that  we  may 
call  biographical  (though  it  did  not  aim,  and 
could  not  nave  aimed,  because  of  the  scantiness 
of  the  material,  at  the  completeness  of  a  modem 
biographj).  Still  it  took  a  narrative  form  ;  and 
its  leading  motive  was  reverence  for  the  historical 
Person  of  Christ,  and  the  desire  to  promote  a  like 
feeling  of  reverence  and  faith  in  otliers.  Like  St. 
Mark^  Gospel,  St.  Matthew's  (with  the  quali- 
fication mentioned  above)  was  addressed  to  the 
Church  at  large.  St.  Luke's,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  written  at  least  in  the  first  instance  for  the  use 
of  a  particular  individual,  who  appears  to  have 
stood  to  the  writer  in  what  we  should  call  the  rela- 
tion of  a  'patron'  (Lk  P'-).  The  success  of  this 
first  volume,  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose, 
encouraged  the  Evangelist  to  add  to  it  another, 
which  lies  before  us  under  the  title  of  '  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.'  It  is  still  addressed  to  the  same 
TheophUus,  and  is  written  on  the  same  historical 
lines  as  tlie  Gospel.  The  Acts,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  included  in  the  writer's  original 
plan  ;  liecause  its  opening  paragraph  dill'ers  so  con- 
siderably from  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  (con- 
trast, e.g.,  Ac  1'  with  Lk  24™)  that  it  seems  safe  to 
infer  that  the  second  volume  was  of  the  nature  of 
an  afterthought.  Whether,  by  the  time  that  he 
came  to  the  end  of  this  second  volume,  the  author 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  a  complete 
'  trilony  '  is  perhaps  slijrhtly  suggested  by  the  way 
in  which  the  volume  closes,  but  must  remain  an 
open  question. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  generally  held  to  stand 
rather  by  itself.  It  is  without  doubt  the  latest  of 
the  Gospels,  and  is  written  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  other  three.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not,  like 
the  First  and  Third,  a  compilatiou  from  materials 
already  existing.  On  the  view  taken  in  this  article, 
it  is  a  retrospect  by  a  writer  of  commanding  posi- 
tion and  authority,  presupposing  what  has  been 
already  done,  but  adding  to  it  from  the  stores  of 
his  own  experience  and  reflexion.  In  some  points 
— none  of  a  fundamental  cliaracter — it  corrects  the 
work  of  predecessors  ;  on  other  points  it  supple- 
ments their  statements ;  but,  most  of  all,  it  rein- 
forces and  deepens  the  impression  which  they  had 
left  on  the  most  central  topic  of  Christian  teach- 
ing. It  is  a  mistake  to  sujipose  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  essentially  difTorent  in  character  and  pur- 
pose from  the  other  throe.  When  St.  Mark  lie.ads 
his  work,  'The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  (Jml,' he  is  virtually  saying  the 
same  thing  as  when  St.  John  says,  ' 'fhese  tilings 
(or  .signs)  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Sun  of  God  ;  and  that  be- 
lieving ye  ni:iy  have  life  in  his  name'  (.In  '20"). 
Tins  dcilar.'itidn  of  his  purpose  by  St.  John  is  only 
an  emphalir  ox[iansion  of  the  claim  that  his  work 
too  is  a  'tJosiJcl,'  i.e.  a  message  and  assurance 
from  above  of  life  and  salvatinn  iniougn  oesas 
Christ.      It  is  not  a  mere    biography,   like   the 
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ordinary  secular  biographies ;  it  does  not  aim  at 
any  completeness  as  a  record  of  events  or  teacliinj;. 
More  than  any  of  his  fellows,  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
concentrates  himself  upon  the  proof  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  all  that  Ciiristians  supposed  Him  to  be. 
Incidentally  he  sets  right  some  few  thin_i,'s  that 
had  been  'forgotten  or  misdelivered ' ;  he  tills  up 
some  gaps,  like  the  great  gap  which  omitted  all  or 
nearly  all  that  had  been  done  in  Juda?a.  But  the 
great  thing  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  did  and 
aimed  at  doing  was  to  re-affirm,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  first-hand  knowledge  and  conviction,  the 
faith  of  the  Church  in  its  Lord  and  Master. 

In  asserting  thus  much  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we 
do  not  assert  that  its  author  was  raised  al)ove  all 
possibilities  of  human  error  ;  we  do  not  even  assert 
that  this  very  concentration  of  aim  may  not  have 
had  some  prejudicial  etl'ect  upon  his  narr.ative,  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  narrative.  What  we  do  contend 
for  is  that  the  conviction  to  which  he  gives  expres- 
sion is  the  honest  and  first-hand  conviction  of  one 
■who  had  unique  opportunities  of  ba.sing  his  belief 
on  fact. 

The  views  implied  above  as  to  the  orljfin  and  ciiaracter  of  the 
first  three  or  'Synoptic'  Oo^iiels  are  substantially  those  which 
ftre  held  at  the  present  time  by  a  majority  of  scholars.  It  is 
very  generally  agreed  that  our  present  First  and  Tliird  Gospels 
rest  upon  previously  existing  documents.  One  of  these  docu- 
ments is  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  present  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark.  A  second  may  be  approximately  reconstructed  from 
the  common  matter  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lulte  which  is  tiot 
found  in  St.  Marie,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  some  portions 
of  St.  Matthew  to  which  there  are  no  parallels  in  St.  Luke,  the 
latter  writ«r  having  been  compelled  by  lack  of  space  to  omit 
them.  It  is  conceivable,  though  less  probable,  that  there  may 
be  a  few  sections  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  which  also  originally 
belonged  to  this  document.  But,  in  our  opinion,  this  peculiar 
matter  is  better  referred  to  some  special  source  or  sources  to 
which  St.  Luke  alone  had  access.  The  presentwriter  fully  believes 
that  the  two  Important  extracts  from  the  work  of  Papias  pre- 
Ber\'od  by  Eusebius  relate,  the  one  to  our  extant  Gosi)el  of  St. 
Mark,  and  the  other  to  the  second  document  disclosed  hy 
criticism  which  in  the  extract  is  referred  to  the  Apostle  St. 
Matthew.  He  believes  that  the  authority  quoted  for  these 
Itatements  is  none  other  than  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  John  who  played  such  a  leading  part  at  Ephesus  towards 
the  end  of  the  1st  century  a.d.  He  would  observe  that  the 
■tatementa  made  bear  a  great  stamp  of  verisimilitude,  just 
because  they  are  so  little  obvious  and  not  at  all  such  as  could 
be  inferred  from  a  superflcial  study  of  the  Gospels.  The  state. 
ment  about  St.  Mark  in  particular  points  to  criticisms  upon 
that  Gospel  (especially  as  to  its  want  of  completeness  and 
chronological  order)  that  we  can  understand  being  made  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  no  means  so 
well  later.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  calm  matter-of-fa<;t  way 
Id  which  the  Fourth  Evangelist  (if  it  were  really  he)  speaks  of 
his  predecessors'  work  ;  and  we  lielieve  that  it  throws  a  welcome 
light  upon  the  composition  of  his  own  Gospel.  The  tradition, 
for  which  we  are  ultimately  indebted  to  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Eus.  llEvi.  14),  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  while  he  was  8,'itis. 
fled  with  the  treatment  of  the  more  external  facts  in  the  other 
Gospels,  himself  sat  down  to  compose  a  *  spiritual  gospel,'  seems 
to  us  to  describe  the  real  course  of  things  better  than  any  of  the 
conjectures  of  modern  scholars.      It  is  to  us  rather  an  open 

auestion  whether  John  of  Ephesus  is  to  be  identified  with  John 
Be  son  of  Zebedee.  though  we  lean  to  the  probability  that  he 
was.  In  any  case  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  had  been  a  per- 
■onal  disciple  and  follower  of  our  Lord,  though  a  youthful  one. 

(3)  T/ie  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  and  other 
Writings. — Only  one  more  work  remains  to  be 
considered  of  those  included  in  our  present  Canon. 
This  is  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  which  holds  a 
■imilar  place  in  I^T  to  that  which  the  Book  of 
Daniel  holds  in  OT.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
that  the  author  throughout  describes  his  own  book 
as  'a  prophecy,"  in  the  s.ame  sense  in  which  that 
word  18  used  in  OT.  It  corres])onds,  however, 
rather  to  the  later  type  of  junphecy  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  apocalyi)ses,  than  to  th.-it  of  the  older  pro- 
phets. The  writer  is  not  less  certain  than  any  of 
the  older  prophets  that  what  he  writes  was  put 
into  his  mmd  b3'  God.  We  shall  try  to  estimate 
the  significance  of  this  later  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
it  should  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  this  conlidoiit 
claim,  it  w.as  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  this 
book  definitely  secured  its  place  in  the  Canon. 

The  formation  of  the  Canon,  and  discrimination 
•f  tbe  books  which  were,  or  were  not,  to  be  in- 


cluded in  it  belong  rather  to  the  next  article      It 

will  be  seen  there  how,  first,  the  Epistles  of  St. 
I'aul,  and  then  the  Gospels,  came  to  be  collected ; 
how  they  were  then  read  for  edification  in  the 
churches,  and  how  by  degrees  they  acquired  a 
character  for  sanctity  which  ended  by  placing 
them  upon  the  same  footing  with  OT.  There  was 
not  at  first  a  clear  dividing  line  at  which  the  booln 
belonging  to  the  NT  were  complete,  and  beyond 
which  no  others  could  be  admitted.  The  fixing  of 
any  such  line  was  a  retrospective  act  of  the  Church, 
rcrtcuting  upon  the  books  which  lay  before  it. 
.And  the  process  by  which  it  did  this  was  spread 
over  a  long  time,  and  was  hardly  matured  until 
the  end  of  the  4th  century— if  it  can  even  then  be 
said  to  have  been  matured,  when  the  process  by 
which  the  ultimate  decision  was  arrived  at  was 
rather  one  of  ripening  instinct  and  the  natural 
giavitation  of  events  than  anything  like  the  appli- 
cation of  e.xliaustive  criticism. 

A  sharp  line  does  not  separate  the  writers  who 
fall  just  within  the  Canon  from  those  who  fall  just 
outside  it.  As  the  writer  of  Wisdom  and  the  son 
of  Sirach,  while  they  draw  a  distinction  between 
their  own  writings  and  the  older  Scriptures,  yet 
appear  to  claim  for  themselves  a  lower  degree  of 
inspiration  (see  the  writer's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp. 
2r>9-26'2),  so  also  can  we  trace  in  Clement  of  Rome 
and  Ignatius  something  at  once  of  the  same  kind  of 
distinction  and  the  same  kind  of  claim.  And  just 
as  we  found  the  MSS  of  the  LXX  adding  freely  to 
the  Canonical  Books  whatever  seemed  to  them  to 
make  for  edification,  so  also  do  the  oldest  MSS  of 
NT  add  works  that  properly  belong  to  the  sub- 
Ai>ostolic  age  to  those  which  are  products  of  the 
Apostolic.  And  yet,  as  we  have  seen  the  con- 
sciousness grow  up  that  the  prophetic  inspiration 
gradually  exhausted  itself,  so  also  we  observe  a 
tendency  to  locate  the  higher  activity  of  the  Holy 
Sjiirit  within  a  definite  period,  which  is  more  and 
more  identified  with  that  of  the  Apostles.  And 
the  very  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Montanists  to 
possess  within  their  own  body  a  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  old  gifts  only  led,  by  way  of  reaction,  to 
a  stronger  delimitation  of  the  privileged  area  and  a 
clearer  rejection  of  all  that  fell  outside  it.  It  took 
sumctliing  like  a  century  of  gradual  but  imper- 
ceptible development  to  harden  the  conception  of 
the  NT  Canon  :  and  then  it  took  about  two  centuries 
more  to  determine  linallj-  the  number  of  books  that 
were  to  be  included  in  it. 

III.  The  PEK.If.iNEXT  SlOMFICAlfCX  OF  TUB 
Caxos  of  OT  ASD  NT. 

By  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  Christian  Church  was  in  po.ssession  of  a 
complete  Bible.  Even  then  we  must  not  speak  too 
absiilntely,  because  the  Syriac  Canon  was  not  yet 
quite  maile  up.  For  an  cecumenical  sanction  of 
tile  existing  list  we  must  wait  for  the  Quinisextine 
Council  of  A.D.  692.  But  for  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
was  practicallj'  finished  by  about  A.D.  400.  From 
that  time  until  the  present  generation  the  tradi- 
tional conception  of  the  Canon  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  It  is  only  as  [lart  of  the  move- 
ment that  is  now  commonly  called  Modernism  that 
it  has  been  seriously  called  in  question.  We  shall 
give  a  tyiiical  example  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
now  being  challenged. 

I.  The  Modernist  challenge. — An  able  memoer 
of  the  adv.'uicecl  school,  now  deceased,  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  Woil:  mid  Method  of  so-'-nllcd  New 
Tcstnninnt  Thrnluyy,  cut  at  the  root  of  the 
current  conception  in  the  following  uncompromis- 
ing terms : — 

'If  the  New  Testament  writings  arose  in  the  course  of  a 
particular  history  and  are  the  witnesses  and  documents  of 
that  history,  then  the  question  at  oiu-e  presents  itself  U)  us : 
Why  should  our  science  (i.e.  the  science  of  NX  Theology)  de<^ 
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iireoisely  with  these  writings  and  only  with  these?  The  answer 
18 :  because  they  alone  belong  to  the  Canon.  But  that  answer 
Is  not  satisfai-tory.  When  once  we  strike  out  the  doctrine  or 
inspiration,  the  dogmatic  conception  of  the  Canon  can  no  longer 
be  maintained. 

Nr  New  Testament  writing  w»a  born  with  the  predicate 
"canonical."  The  proposition  "A  writing  is  canonical"  only 
means  in  the  first  instance  that  aJUr  the  fact  it  was  declared  to 
be  by  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Church  between  the  second 
and  fourth  centuries — perhaps  after  all  kituls  of  vacillation  in 
their  decision.  On  this  subject  the  history  of  the  Canon  ifl 
tutliciently  instructive. 

Whoever  then  still  regards  the  conception  of  the  Canon  afl 
valid  thereb,\  snlnnits  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  theo. 
logians  of  those  cciit;ii  ies.  Whoever  does  not  acknowledge  that 
authority  in  other  nuittcrs — and  no  evangelical  theologian  does 
acknowledge  it — is  only  acting  logically  when  he  also  calls  it  in 
question  here.' 

It  is  fair  to  the  writer  to  add  a  slight  concession 
which  he  goes  on  to  make  : 

'No  one  is  therefore  called  uiwn  to  deny  that  the  ancient 
Church,  in  its  New  Testament,  brought  together  on  the  u-hole 
that  which  was  from  a  reli^rious  point  of  \  lew  the  most  valuable, 
and  on  the  whole  that  which  was  also  the  oldest  and  therefore  in 
a  documentary  sense  the  most  iini>ortant  not  only  of  the 
literature  tliat  is  known  to  us,  but  of  all  that  was  in  circulation 
at  the  time,  and  that  II  formed  a  collection  that  is  deserving  of 
all  praise.  But  this  verdict  includes  the  admission  that  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  canonical  and  the  nearest  extra- 
canonical  literature  are  at  all  points  alto^'elher  fluctuating.' 

In  order  to  follow  up  the  consequences  drawn 
from  these  premisses,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
one  more  paragraph  : 

'If,  then,  we  are  not  to  embrace  the  New  Testament  writings 
under  the  point  of  view  of  "an  experience  after  the  fact," 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  original  cliaraoter,  they 
mufft  not  be  considered  as  canonical,  but  only  aa  writings  that 
appertain  to  primitive  Cliristianity.  .  .  .  The  boundary  line  for 
the  subject-matter  of  our  science  should  be  drawn  at  the  point 
where  a  real  break  begins  to  apjiear  in  the  literature.  The 
standard  for  thia  la  naturally  not  to  be  sought  in  religious 
value.'  • 

This  is  trenchant  and  clear  enough  in  all  con- 
science. The  writer  is  certainly  riglit  in  basing 
his  argument  upon  the  abanilonmiint  of  the  idea  of 
Inspiration.  If  that  idea  is  thrown  over,  the  con- 
sequences as  he  states  them  really  follow.  But 
ought  we  to  throw  over  that  idea? 

Here  again  it  is  fair  to  observe  that,  when  the 
writer  speaks  of  'striking  out  the  idea  of  inspira- 
tion,' he  probably  means  the  full  dogmatic  concep- 
tion of  verbal  inerrancy  as  it  was  asserted  or 
reasserted  in  the  I6tli  century.  But  we  have 
already  tried  to  show  (p.  571')  that  this  was  from 
the  first  an  extension,  and  an  undue  extension,  of 
the  original  idea.  The  Christian  is  not  called  upon 
to  CO  beyond  this  idea ;  and,  by  adhering  to  it, 
he  keeps  within  the  range  of  what  is  strictly 
verihable. 

2.  The  reply. — It  is  true  that  no  book  either  of 
the  New  Testament  or  of  the  Old  '  was  born  with 
the  predicate  "canonical."'  But  we  are  prepared 
to  maintain  that  all  the  books  both  of  OT  ami  NT, 
though  no  doubt  with  very  considerable  dillerenccs 
of  degree,  were  born  witli  the  qualities  which 
caused  them  to  be  labelled  'canonical';  in  ullier 
words,  with  the  marks  that  are  summed  up  under 
the  name  of  Inspinilion.  In  sketching  the  history 
of  the  two  Testaments,  we  have  tried  to  indicate 
what  those  marks  are.  We  have  tried  to  show 
how  at  each  point  in  the  history  tliere  was  a  certain 
character  impressed  upon  the  literature  which  in 
due  course  came  to  be  recognized  as  justifying  its 
inclusion  within  the  conception  of  a  Sacreil  Hook. 
It  may  be  well  for  us  to  go  back  upon  this  char- 
HCter,  and  to  consider  it  no  longer — or,  no  longer 
primarily — in  connexion  with  its  place  in  the  his- 
tory, but  with  reference  to  its  iicrmanent  validity 
among  the  body  of  Christian  ideas  and  Christian 
doctrines. 

(1)  The  hvmnn  aspect  of  Inspirntion.  —  If  we 
were  to  try  to  sum  up  in  a  single  void  the  common 
property  which  runs  throiigli  tlic  whole  I'.ililc,  mid 
which,  broadlv  speaking,  may  be.snul  to<listingiu>li 

•  W.  Wrede,  Uber  Aul'jaU  u.  Method*  d.  Kg.  nrute»t.  Theo- 
lagit  (Ck>ttingen,  ISOT),  p.  IK. 
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it  from  other  literature  of  the  kind,  we  might  say 
that  it  consists  in  the  peculiar  energy  and  in- 
tensity of  the  God-conscwusvess  apparent  in  the 
writers.  A  general  term  like  this  will  perliajis 
best  embrace  the  difl'erent  modes  and  degrees  in 
which  this  consciousness  manifests  itself.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  of  the  books  there  is  such  a 
shading-away  of  degree  that  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  those  particular  books  are  rightly  in- 
cluded in  the  Canon,  just  as  there  are  so  many 
analogous  phenomena  in  some  books  outside  the 
Canon  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  they  are  rightly 
excluded  from  it.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
iii(i;;iiie!it  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  is 
infallible.  All  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  suHiciently 
near  for  [iractical  purposes.  On  the  whole,  posterity 
has  confirmed  the  original  verdict  within  those 
limits  of  a])proximation  which  usually  obtain  in 
human  aliiiirs.  For  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  we 
may  take  the  Canon  as  it  stands. 

From  the  question  of  degree  we  pass  to  the  ques- 
tion of  dillerefit  kitids  or  modes.  We  may  distin- 
guish the  inspiration,  or  God  consciousness,  of  the 
prophet,  of  the  lawgiver,  of  the  psalmist,  of  the 
wise  man,  of  the  apostle  or  prophet  of  NT.  Of  all 
these,  as  we  have  said,  that  of  the  prophet  is  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic.  We  call  it  so,  not 
because  it  is  essentially  higher  than  other  kinds, 
but  chiefly  because  it  is  mure  easily  recognized  and 
described.  The  Cod-consciousness  of  a  lawgiver 
like  Moses  must  have  been  quite  as  strong  and 
quite  as  penetrating  as  that  of  an  Isaiah  ;  but  the 
dillerence  is  that,  w  hcreas  in  the  ca.se  of  Isaiah  we 
can  see  the  mind  of  the  prophet  at  work  behind 
the  word  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  found  entluring  expression,  in  the  case  of  Moses 
any  tiling  so  clear  and  dehnite  as  this  eludes  our 
seaicli,  and  we  have  to  be  content  with  inferences 
backwards  from  analogies  for  w  hich  we  have  more 
contemporary  attestation.  We  are  more  fortun- 
ately situated  again  in  the  case  of  the  NT  apostles. 
Tliere  once  more  we  can  see  the  mind  of  the  writer 
at  w  ork,  and  form  some  conception  of  the  intensity 
with  which  it  works.  The  chief  drawback  in  the 
case  of  I'salms  or  Wisdom  Books  is  the  anonymity 
of  the  writers,  which  makes  the  evidence  they 
sujijily  comparatively  fragmentary  and  limited. 
And  yet  some  of  the  Psalms  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  for  depth  and  intimacy  of  communion 
with  God. 

The  characteristic  feature  in  the  writing  prophets 
is  the  unwavering  conlidence  with  which  they 
assume  their  own  commission  from  God.  When 
they  speak,  the  language  they  use  is  as  though 
God  Him.self  were  speaking  through  them.  We 
repeat  that  even  this  language  does  not  proceed 
from  a  higher  level  of  spiritual  experience  than 
that  of  St.  Paul.  No  words  either  of  OT  or  of  NT 
enter  into  competition  with  those  which  we  call 
'  words  of  the  Lord.'  We  only  treat  the  prophetic 
utterances  as  tyjiical  and  as  lending  themselvea 
more  easily  to  analysis  and  comparison. 

Looking  at  tliem  in  this  sense,  we  observe  that 
they  do  in  fact  stand  alone  in  religious  literature. 
For  the  assurance  with  which  they  are  spoken,  for 
the  coherence  and  continuity  which  they  present 
spread  over  a  suct:e.ssioii  of  centuries,  for  benclicence 
of  ellect  upon  the  religious  history  of  a  people,  for 
the  impressivcness  which  they  still  retain  as  we 
look  back  upon  them,  they  are  practically  unique. 

To  put  all  this  at  its  lowest  term,  to  sny  only 
that  tlie  I'rophetic  Books  of  OT  were  books  com- 
|Kiscd  under  these  p.sycliologiciil  conditions,  is  still 
to  claim  that  they  are  sui  t/cti'Cris.  The  Christian 
IrxiUs  hack  u|uiii  them  stilf  as  he  looks  back  on  no 
otii'r  lidciks  besides. 

Ddiilitloss  the  view  which  the  prophets  took  of 
their  uwu  vailing  has  in  it  an  element  belonging  to 
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the  time  at  which  they  spoke  and  wrote.  Even  so, 
that  element  does  in  some  waj's  only  strengthen 
their  claim.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
experience  of  modem  times  will  ever  supply  anew 
examples  of  such  complete  concentration  of  thon<,'lit 
and  aim  upon  the  things  of  religion.  We  must 
allow  for  this  utter  concentration  as  an  advantage 
which  they  possessed  and  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  possessed  again. 

Of  all  the  books  which  have  attempted  a  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  prophetic  cousciousneps,  the 
present  writer  does  not  know  one  that  grapples  with 
the  ultimate  problem  more  directly  than  A.  B. 
Davidson's  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (Edinburgh, 
1903).  Dr.  Davidson  asks  some  searching  ques- 
tions : 

•When  God  spake  to  a  prophet,  was  tbe  latter  conscious  of 
two  thinpffi.  namely,  of  the  fat-t  that  God  was  speaking,  and  also 
of  what  He  spake?  VVhen  the  word  of  God  came  to  him,  did 
its  being  the  word  of  God  ULinilest  itself  to  him  in  some  dis- 
tinctive manner,  apart  altogether  from  the  contents?  Or  rather, 
was  not  the  feelintr  of  the  prophet  in  all  probability  something 
like  our  own, — that  double  kind  of  feeling  which  we  ex^tress  by 
saying  that  any  opinion  we  have  is  God's  truth'i  .  .  .  The  same 
queiition  would  arise  as  to  the  kind  of  pressure  under  which  the 
prophet  felt  himself  to  be.  Did  the  kind  of  feeling  he  had  of 
Impulse  to  ipeak  differ  from  the  feeling  men  still  have  of  impulse 
to  utter  any  pressing  truth  that  lies  upon  them,  such  men  as 
fervent,  religious  teachers,  or  lofty,  earnest  statesmen?  And 
when  truth  suddenly  dawned  upon  the  prophet's  mind,  which 
formerly  he  strove  unsuccessfully  to  reach  by  means  of  reflexion, 
iJid  the  feeling  he  had  at  such  a  moment  differ  from  the  feel- 
*  ig  men  still  have  when,  oftentimes  in  peculiarly  spontaneous 
Tames  of  mind,  difficulties  are  broken  uji,  and  problems  solved 
Almost  involuntarily,  which  before  resisted  all  conscious  and 
direct  efforts  of  the  mind  ? '  (op.  cit.  p.  lU  f). 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  that, 
when  a  modem  writer  or  speaker  in  order  to 
strengthen  an  asseveration  describes  it  as  '  God's 
truth,'  ho  is  probably  influenced  by  the  traditional 
estimate  of  the  Bible,  and  means  that  what  he  is 
saying  is  as  true  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  Bible ; 
in  other  words,  it  corresponds  to  the  highest  con- 
ception that  he  has  of  truth. 

There  is  no  reason  to  deprecate  these  modem 
analogies.  In  the  effort  to  enter  into  the  mental 
state  of  the  prophets,  we  can  bat  start  from  the 
nearest  experience  of  oar  own  ;  and  the  cases  de- 
scribed are  the  nearest  to  which  we  have  access. 
They  bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  otir  modern 
habits  of  thought  as  the  language  used  by  the 
prophets  bears  to  theirs.  We  have  seen  that  there 
was  an  element  in  their  presuppositions  which  is 
wanting  or  much  feebler  in  our  own.  That  element 
really  tits  into  their  place  in  history  ;  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  their  wliole  conception  of  God  and  the 
world,  and  in  particular  of  the  relation  of  the 
Divine  call  to  themselves.  The  main  question  that 
we  have  still  to  ask  is,  how  far  this  conception  of 
theirs  was  in  agreement  with  the  facts.  But  that 
carries  us  on  to  the  next  subject  of  our  inquiry,  the 
estimate  of  the  proplietic  message  (as  typical  of  the 
whole  Biblical  revelation)  when  it  is  seen  from  the 
ride  of  God  rather  than  of  man. 

(2)  The  Divine  aspect  of  Inspiration. — The  ques- 
tion that  we  now  proceed  to  ask  amounts  to  saying, 
Were  the  prophets,  and  the  other  Biblical  writers 
representea  by  them,  justitied  in  the  claim  they 
make  to  speak  for  God,  to  use  the  kind  of  language 
that  naturally  issues  from  special  communion  with 
Him  ?  Granting  that  this  language  was  from  their 
point  of  view  wholly  sincere,  does  it  appear  to  be 
waiTanted  when  it  is  regarded  from  the  other  side 
— the  side  of  God's  providential  ordering  of  the 
world  and  of  history?  We  shall  apply  two  criteria: 
(a)  Is  it  a  credible  mode  of  statement  that  God  has 
held  this  kind  of  communication  with  man?  and 
(6)  Does  the  Bible  in  particular  commend  itself  as 
embodying  such  cominunioation  ?  Taking  as  a 
concise  exi)ression  of  the  Biblical  theory  the  famous 
passage  He  !"•  'God,  having  of  old  time  spoken 
unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions 


and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  tlwse 
days  spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son,'  can  that  still  be 
accepted  as  a  reasonable  description  from  the 
double  point  of  view  that  has  just  been  stated? 

(a)  The  question  is  whether,  allowing  for  the 
naive  and  simple  language  of  primitive  times,  the 
idea  of  God  speaking  to  man  and  through  man  still 
expresses  a  substantial  truth.  Given  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  universe,  assuming  that 
behind  the  world  of  phenomena  there  is  a  supreme 
Spirit  which  has  brought  it  into  being,  there  has 
been  a  wide-spreiid  belief  that  this  Spirit  desires  to 
be  known,  and  has  caused  itself  to  be  known,  by 
the  most  intelligent  of  its  own  creatures.  It  is  a 
modem  expression  of  this  belief  when  the  poet 
says: 

*  Speak  to  Him  thou  for  He  bears,  and  Spirit  with  spirit  can 

meet^ 
Oloser  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hAnds  and 
feet.' 

The  whole  idea  of  Spirit  '  speaking  to '  spirit  is,  of 
course,  metaphor  ;  the  operations  of  spirit  cannot 
be  described  otherwise.  But  if  we  think  of  the 
spirit  of  man  as  personal,  and  if  we  are  obliged  to 
invest  the  Spirit  of  God  ^vith  personal  attributes, 
then  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  wide-spread  belief 
to  which  we  have  referred  harmonizes  with  the  rest 
of  our  conception  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man. 

But  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  God  has  '  spoken 
to '  man,  how  should  He  speak  ?  How  should  Spirit 
speak  to  spirit  ?  Surely  it  is  very  credible  that  the 
method  of  communication  chosen  might  well  be 
through  the  influence  of  the  higher  Spirit  upon  the 
lower,  not  in  equal  degree  upon  all  individuals  but 
preeminently  upon  some.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Bible  appears  to  describe  the  relation  of 
God  to  man  ;  and,  simple  as  the  language  is,  it 
seems  very  difhcult  to  improve  upon  it.  Science 
does  not  as  yet  seem  capable  of  describing  the  facts 
of  the  case  in  more  appropriate  terms. 

(6)  But  then  we  have  also  to  ask  whether  the 
Biblical  revelation,  as  we  call  it,  is  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  approve  itself  to  us  as  rational  beings.  As 
the  course  of  it  is  now  unrolled  before  us  according 
to  critical  views  (so  far  as  they  can  be  justified)  of 
OT  and  NT  history,  there  certainly  does  seem  to 
be  a  broad  correspondence  between  this  department 
and  other  departments  of  God's  dealings  with  His 
creatures.     'The  history  of  the  inorganic  universe 

E resents  what  we  call  a  process  of  evolution  ;  the 
istory  of  life  on  the  earth  up  to  the  advent  of  man 
is  also  expressed  in  terms  of  evolution  ;  man  him- 
self as  a  social  being  has  develojied  in  accordance 
with  ascertainable  laws ;  and  when  we  come  to 
consider  him  as  a  religious  being,  we  find  again 
that  his  career  has  been  on  the  whole  one  of  gradual 
and  progressive  advance.  At  the  present  stage  of 
our  knowledge  and  apprehension  all  this  appears 
to  be  homogeneous  and  consistent.  The  diti'erent 
parts  of  the  Divine  economy  tell  the  same  kind  of 
story.  The  Christian  faith,  as  its  data  lie  before 
us  in  the  Bible,  seems,  naturally  and  without 
forcing,  so  to  fall  into  its  place  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  development  as  to  furnish  it  with  its 
fitting  completion  or  crown.  Everything  may  not 
as  yet  have  been  worked  out  to  our  full  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  it  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be,  and  there 
are  at  least  no  valid  grounds  for  supposing  that 
any  other  mode  of  statement  of  the  culminating 
stages  of  religious  history  will  be  established  in 
preference  to  it.  This  seetns  to  be  as  good  verifica- 
tion as  we  can  expect  to  have. 

If  we  look  steadily  at  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
from  this  point  of  view  of  '  an  increasing  purpose,' 
they  seem  quite  worthy  to  have  come  from  God. 
If  we  take  them  as  a  revelation  of  what  God  Himself 
is  and  of  the  method  of  His  dealings  with  mankind, 
and  if  we  bear  in  mind  tb«t  tms  levelation  has 
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been  gradnal  and  progressive,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive one  that  could  have  been  better  or  more  com- 
pletely congruous  with  the  expansion  of  human 
thouglit  as  a  wliole.  There  is  impressed  upon  the 
writings  which  make  up  the  Bible  a  breadth  and 
varietj',  an  intensity  and  purity  of  religious  life, 
that  are  without  parallel  in  any  other  literature  in 
the  world.  That  is  the  fact  which  we  seek  to  ex- 
press in  the  doctrine  of  In  -|.iration.  We  know  no 
other  explanation  for  it  tliau  a  special  action  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  That  may  well  be  a  way  of  speak- 
ing that  is  relative  and  imperfect.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  bound.  It  is  not  conlined  to  any  one  channel. 
It  permeates  all  forms  of  life,  one  after  this  manner 
and  another  after  that.  It  is  the  same  Spirit, 
though  there  are  diversities  of  working.  These 
diversities,  or  the  names  that  we  give  them,  are 
relative  to  our  human  apprehension,  which  cannot 
help  classifying  and  dehning.  It  cannot  help  ob- 
serving what  it  calls  'degrees'  and  'kinds'  of 
operation.  And  this  particular  kind  of  operation 
that  we  see  in  the  Bibfe  is  at  once  the  higfie.st  and 
the  most  powerful  that  we  know.  It  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  Divine  Spirit  through  a  long  succession 
of  human  spirits,  a  movement  wliich  the  poetic 
imagination  of  the  Biblical  wTiters  themselves  com- 
pared to  the  wind.  And  for  us  too  that  old  illus- 
tration has  acquired  a  new  point.  We  understand 
more  now  of  tlie  nature  of  wind,  and  the  analogy 
becomes  all  the  more  forcible.  We  think  of  a 
onrrent  of  air,  drawing  in  from  the  wide  seas, 
charged  with  fresh  supplies  of  ozone  and  all  the 
other  chemical  constituents  that  vitalize  and 
strengthen  the  activities  of  heart  and  brain.  Such 
a  vitalizing,  such  a  strengthening,  was  that  gift  of 
God  which  we  call  Inspiration.  We  see  the  results  ; 
we  can  only  imagine  tlie  process,  and  express  it  in 
the  tongue  of  the  children  of  men. 

3.  Correction  of  older  views. — The  progress  of 
knowledge  is  progress  in  accuracy  of  description 
and  definition.  There  are  certain  fundamental 
thonghts,  wide-spread  in  space  and  time,  going  back 
to  remote  antiquity,  and  common  to  many  races  of 
men.  The  idea  of  an  inspired  and  sacred  Book  is 
one  of  these  thoughts.  The  common  name  '  in- 
spiration *  covers  all  its  varied  meaning ;  just  as  the 
common  name  '  God  '  covers  a  whole  gamut  of  con- 
ceptions from  lowest  to  highest.  As  time  has  gone 
on,  the  conception  of  God  has  been  sifted  and 
purified,  and  a  like  process  must  take  place  with 
the  idea  of  Inspiration.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be 
denied  or  rejected  ;  but  it  must  be  brought  into 
closer  correspondence  with  the  facts. 

Necessarily  at  first  the  idea  was  va^ue,  figura- 
tive, and  (if  we  must  call  it  so)  crude.  To  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  there  is  given  a  roll  of  a  Iwok 
which  he  is  commanded  to  eat  (Ezk  2'-3').  This  is 
a  very  concrete  and  symbolic  way  of  saying  that 
he  must  absorb  into  himself  a  message  which  he  is 
charged  to  deliver.  In  that  period  '  between  the 
Testaments,'  when  the  idea  of  an  inspired  book 
definitely  crystallized,  the  attributes  that  most 
stood  out  were  those  of  authority  and  infallibility. 
A  book  that  came  from  God  must  needs  be  in  all 
respects  authoritative  and  infallible.  It  was  an 
instinctive  rather  than  a  reasoned  idea ;  but  so 
instinctive  and  so  natural  that  it  held  sway  more 
or  less  completely  for  about  twenty  centuries.  But 
in  the  course  of  last  century  it  came  gradually  to 
be  seen  that  this  conception  does  not  hold  good. 
There  are  certainly  some  ways — many  ways — in 
which  the  Bible  is  not  infallible,  and  therefore  not 
in  the  strict  sense  authoritative.  More  and  more 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  has  come  to  be  restricted 
to  the  spheres  of  ethics  and  religion.  But  more 
and  more  it  is  coming  to  be  seen  that,  even  within 
those  spheres,  allowance  must  be  made  for  ditl'er- 
ence  of  times.      All  expression,   even    the  most 


perfect  in  its  kind,  is  necessarily  conditioned  by 
the  sum-total  of  the  body  of  thought  of  the  period 
to  which  it  belongs ;  and  it  has  to  be  translated 
into  the  corresponding  language  of  each  succeeding 
period.  It  is  impossible  simply  to  transfer,  in 
crude  blocks  without  change,  the  thought  of  one 
age  into  another.  From  this  point  of  view  we  do 
not  so  naturally  look  at  things  under  the  category 
of  authority.  It  might  be  said  that,  in  place  of 
the  category  of  authority,  we  think  rather  of  the 
process  of  assimilation.  The  main  question  for  ns 
m  these  days  is  how  much  we  can  assimilate  of  the 
Bible.  And  when  we  speak  of  assimilation,  wo 
mean  an  act  of  the  whole  man,  intellect,  emotions, 
and  will.  That  is  the  great  problem  before  ns. 
The  working  out  of  it  is  for  us  as  the  breath  of 
life.  And  the  material  that  the  Bible  supplies  to 
us  is  as  rich  and  as  abundant  as  ever  it  was  in  the 
ages  of  most  implicit  and  unquestioning  faith.  Our 
questions  are  not — or  at  least  ought  not  to  be— the 
questions  of  doubt,  but  only  the  throes  and  efforts 
of  a  more  scientific,  i.e.  of  a  more  accurate, 
apprehension. 

Literature. — The  books  of  which  the  writer  has  m&de  moot 
use  in  tlie  second  half  of  this  article  are  Deissmann,  Licht  vom 
Ost^ni  (T ubin^'en,  1908) ;  Heinrici,  Der  Utter.  Charakter  d.  neu- 
lent.  Schriften  (Lc\\y/.h^,  1906).  A.  B.  Davidson's  posthumoua 
()T  Priv}ttecy  (Edinburgh,  1903),  from  which  some  interesting 
evtrncts  have  been  made,  sufTers  as  a  whole  from  the  fact  thM 
it  consists  of  lectures  spread  over  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
and  all  parts  of  it  are  not  equally  critical.  Many  other  books 
nii;^ht  have  been  used:  e.g.  the  I^inleitimgen  of  JUlicher, 
Weiss.  Zahn,  and  Barth,  Jiilicher's  '  Relit,'ion  Jesu  '  (in  Ktdtur 
d.  Ge'jenuart,  i.  Abt.  4),  and  tracts  on  Die  h'ntsteliung  d.  ST, 
by  H.  J.  HolUmann  (W(n),  C.  Clemen  (19uO),  W.  Wreda 
(1'.'07).  But  tlie  subject  is  one  that  the  writer  lias  had  before 
his  mind  ever  since  he  wrote  his  Oracles  of  Gfid  (1889)  and 
Bampton  Lectures  on  Inspiration  (1893),  and  he  thou^^ht  It 
better  to  itate  independently  the  views  at  which  he  has  himself 
"rived.  W.  SANDAY. 

BIBLE    IN    THE   CHURCH. 
[E.  VON  DobschUtz.] 

Introduction. 

L  Origin  of  the  Bible. 

1.  Church  and  Synagogue ;  tiie  0& 

2.  The  NT. 

8.  The  OT  and  the  NX 
n.  Spread  of  the  Bible. 

1.  Tninsniission. 

2.  Translation. 
8.  Circulation. 

IIL  Authority  of  the  Bible. 

1.  Titles  and  Citation* 

2.  Inspiration. 
8.  Doctrine. 

4.  Practical  SigniflcuuNb 
IT.  Bible  Studies. 

1.  Methods. 

2.  Textual  Criticism. 
8.  Hit^her  Criticism. 

4.  Exe^'esis. 

5.  Biblical  Sciences. 

V.  The  Bible  in  Divine  Serrleii 

1.  KeadiTi^'. 

2.  Preaclnnp. 
8.  Catechetics. 

4.  Praise  and  Prayer. 

6.  Biblical  Symbolism. 
VI.  The  Bible  in  Private  Use. 

L  The  Bible  in  the  Christian  Horn*. 
2.  Biblo-rcailinjr  by  the  I-aity. 
8.  The  Bible  in  .Monasteries  and  Readlng^jlfdMk 
4.  Substitutes  and  Favourite  Passages. 
6.  The  Bible  und  the  Classics. 
6.  Misuse  of  the  Bible. 
vn.  The  Bible  in  the  Life  of  the  People. 

1.  Bible  and  Lariguage. 

2.  Bible  and  Views  uf  tJie  World  and  Human  li£k 
8.  Bible  and  Law. 

4.  Bible  and  Art. 

6.  Bible  and  Hostile  Infloenoee. 

Introihtition. — Libraries  might  be  filled  with  tha 
literature  to  which  the  little  book  which  we  call 
the  Bilile  or  'the  Book'  has  given  rise,  and  every 
day  witnesses  some  new  contrilmtion  to  it.  But 
no  one  as  yet  has  made  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  tlie  influence  which  it  lias  exerted  upon  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  life  of  Christijui  peoplea 
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as  a  whole.  For  a  long  time  no  such  question  was 
felt  to  arise.  Attention  was  confined  to  the  theo- 
logical teaching  on  the  Bible  in  the  Church,  and 
then  to  the  history  of  exposition,  the  Text  and 
the  Versions.  One  or  two  special  problems  were 
also  discussed.  Strictly  speaking,  the  only  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  subject  is  M.  liahler's 
Gesch.  der  Bibel  in  ihrer  Wirknng  auf  die  Kirche, 
ein  Vorschlag,  1902,  further  developed  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  establishing  of  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  Dogmatische  Zeitfragen'  (i. 
Zur  Btbelfrage,  1907,  pp.  266-435).  What'Kaliler 
Bets  forth  in  a  general  way,  and  with  the  definite 
theological  purpose  of  showing  the  significance  of 
the  Bible  for  the  Church  ('testimonium  Spiritus 
Sancti  in  ecclesia '),  needs  to  be  worked  out  in  detail 
and  from  a  purely  historical  standpoint.  The 
author  of  this  article  hopes  to  do  this  ;  but  there  is 
much  preliminary  work  to  be  done,  and  the  follow- 
ing iketcb  may  induce  some  one  to  take  it  in  hand. 

The  best  method  would  be  to  trace  the  Bible  in 
the  Christian  Church  down  through  the  centuries 
and  give  an  account  of  its  history.  But  in  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  this  article  must  be  con- 
fined, the  manifold  effects  produced  by  the  Bible 
will  come  to  light  more  clearly  if  we  deal  with 
each  sphere  separately.  It  must  be  added  that  tlie 
ordinary  division  of  Church  History  into  ancient 
(to  600),  mediiEval  (to  the  Reformation),  and 
modem  does  not  by  any  means  correspond  to  the 
separate  lines  which  we  have  to  follow.  It  is  true 
that  the  Reformation  is  an  important  factor  in  all 
that  is  concerned  with  the  enect  of  the  Bible  on 
piety,  and  perhaps  also  on  public  life.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  'Enlightenment'  (about 
1750)  that  the  learned  investigation  of  the  Bible 
altered  the  methods  which  it  had  followed  from 
the  first.  While  our  divisions,  therefore,  must 
be  determined  by  the  subject-matter,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  treat  every  topic  in  its  historical 
development. 

LrrsRATURK. — Afwrt  from  Eohler,  reference  can  be  nude  ooly 
to  popular  literature,  mostly  from  Bible  Societlefl :  A.  Ostertag:, 
Die  Bibel  und  ihrt  Ottch.,  Basel,  185S,  » 1867,  » 1892,  tr.  into  Fr. 
by  Dufour  with  pre!,  by  Ouizot,  1867  ;  L.  N.  R.  (Mrs.  Ellen 
Kanyard),  The  Book  and  ite  Story,  Lond.  1853,  tr.  into  Gerni. 
by  G.  T.  Phillips,  with  pref.  by  Krummacher,  Elberfeld,  185S, 
auo  into  Fr.,  1861 ;  H.  von  der  Golt2,  Die  unioeritate  Bedeutung 
der  Bibel,  1866;  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Bible  in  the  Church, 
1889:  M.  Kahler,  Die  Bibel  das  Buck  der  Mentchheit,  1904  ; 
O.  ZBckler,  Die  Bibel  in  der  Geteh.  des  Glavbem,  1000;  H. 
Vollmer,  Vam  Leten  und  Deuten  heiliger  Schriften,  1907.  L. 
Diestel's  masterly  Geeeh,  dee  AT  in  der  Christlichen  Kirche, 
1869,  and  Ed.  Reuss's  Oeech.  der  heit.  SchH/ten  des  JVr»,  18S6, 
are  standard  works  of  German  scholarship ;  they  deal,  how. 
•rer,  only  with  parts  of  the  subject.  Reference  should  here  be 
made  also  to  Die  Bibel,  Ureprache  «.  Ubersetzungen  (from 
Bauck's  PRE3  a.,  iU.),  Leipzig,  1900,  and  art. '  Bible '  in  HastinL's' 
DB.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Brit.  ilus.  is  very  valuable  for  its 
MbUwrapby  on  this  subject :  Bible,  1892,  Appendix.  18914 ;  also 
Um  But.  Cat.  of  the  Br.  and  Far.  Bib.  Soc,  vol.  1.  (Eng.)  1903. 

I.  ORiaiN  OP  THE  Bible.— 1.  Church  and  Syna- 
ftogat :  the  Old  Testament. — Christianity  came 
m>m  tne  lap  of  .Judaism.  It  received  from  its 
mother  a  sacred  book  with  definite  ideas  about  it 
and  a  complete  system  of  exposition. 

The  sacred  writings  of  the  Synagogue  existed  in 
twofold  form.  The  foundation  was  formed  by  the 
Torah,  or  Law  of  Mo-ses,  the  highest  authority  for 
faith  and  morals,  worship  and  questions  of  law, 
■ince  the  proclamation  under  Josiah  in  B.C.  621. 
It  reached  its  final  form  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (c.  430).  About  the  year  B.C.  200  there 
were  added  to  this  the  Prophets,  consisting  of  the 
four  earlier— Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings— and 
the  four  later —Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  tlie  twelve 
Minor  Prophets  ;  and  some  time  later  a  collection  of 
writings  of  various  content,  Kethubim  or  Hagio- 
grapha.  Designations  like  '  the  Law,'  '  the  Law 
ana  the  Prophets,'  '  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
and  the  other  books  of  our  fathers '  (prol.  to  Sir. ), 
to  denote  the  whole  Bible,  show  the  gradual  stages 


of  its  development,  and  also  certain  difference!  of 
value  within  the  unity.  At  the  time  of  Christ  thia 
stage  was  already  reached  by  the  Rabbis  of  Pal* 
stine.  The  discussions  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  about 
the  canonicity  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
have  to  do  witli  the  question  of  exclusion,  and  show 
that  the  formation  of  the  Canon  was  not  a  matter 
of  collection  but  of  selection.  The  aim  of  the 
Canon  was  to  wiimow  the  materials  to  hand,  and 
the  motive  was  doctrine,  not  devotion.  In  the 
Greek  Diaspora  the  development  was  not  quite  the 
same.  As  can  be  clearly  learned  from  Philo,  strict 
canonicity  was  accorded  only  to  the  Torah,  which 
was  translated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (B.C.  285-247).  Alongside  of  it, 
however,  there  was  in  nse  a  much  larger  range 
of  writings,  mostly  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
though  a  few  of  them  were  written  in  Greek,  and 
all  possessed  of  a  quajfi-ca.nomca.\  value.  These 
were  cla-ssilied  upon  a  different  principle — historical, 
poetical,  prophetic.  It  is  an  older  stage  of  develop- 
ment that  is  represented  in  the  sole  authority  of 
the  Torah  with  tlie  addition  of  an  unsifted  mass  of 
other  writings  ;  but  development  went  on  here  also, 
and  the  idea  of  canonical  value  passed  from  the 
Torah  to  the  rest. 

This  twofold  form  of  the  Jevrish  Bible  was  full 
of  significance  for  Christianity.  Jesus,  His  first 
discii>los,  and  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine, 
understood  by  the  Bible  the  Hebrew  form  of  it 
used  by  the  R.abliis.  What  Paul  and  Gentile 
Christians  possessed  was  the  Greek  Bible  in  the 
Alexandrian  form,  including,  e.g.,  the  Wisdom  of 
.Solomon.*  But  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
another  form  of  the  Bible  never  disappeared  in  the 
Gentile  Church.  In  the  year  170,  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis,  brought  home  with  him  from  a  journey  to 
Palestine  a  list  of  the  OT  books  which  alone  were 
recognized  there  (Eusebius,  HE  iv.  26.  14).  Origen 
gives  a  similar  list  in  comments  on  Ps  1  (ib.  vi. 
25.  2).  Eusebius  himself  owed  his  knowledge  to 
Joseplms  (//£  iii.  10).  But  neither  he,  nor  Athan- 
a,sias{E /lift. /est.  39,  A.D.  367),  nor  any  other  Greek 
Father  made  any  practical  use  of  his  knowledge. 
To  them  tlie  Holy  Scripture  was  the  Greek  Bible. 
It  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Jerome.  As  he 
went  back  upon  the  Hebrew  original,  he  took  over 
the  canon  of  his  Hebrew  teachers.  His  influence 
in  the  'Western  Church  served  to  keep  the  know- 
ledge uf  this  iliflerence  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  Bibles  alive,  and  more  and  more  taste 
inclined  to  the  Hebrew  Veritas.  The  Reformation 
brought  the  crisis.  Luther  followed  Jerome  in 
making  a  sharp  separation  between  the  canonical 
books  and  the  '  Apocrypha,'  but  nevertheless 
incorporated  the  latter  in  the  Bible  as  '  useful  to 
read.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Sess.  iv.,  8tli  Aiir.  1546),  Catholicism  took  the 
last  step  in  the  fine  of  tradition,  and  did  away 
with  every  shade  of  diM'erence  between  the  various 
books  of  the  wider  Canon.  The  Calvinists  pro- 
ceeded on  a  different  line,  and,  breaking  away  from 
tradition,  simply  removed  the  Apocrypha  from 
the  Bible  altogether.  Thus  they  became  victims 
of  a  vague  and  wrong  use  of  the  word  '  Apocrypha,' 
which  they  owed  to  Jerome.  Today  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  prints  the  Bible  without 
the  Apocrypha.  The  Bibles  which  the  Continental 
societies  distribute  contain  it,  as  did  also  the  Bible 
u[)on  which  King  Edward  vil.  took  the  oath  at  hia 
accession  ;  and  the  Anglican  Chuich  appoints 
regular  le-ssons  from  the  Apocrypha.  In  these 
diverging  practices  we  see  reflected  the  difference 
between  the  Canon  of  the  Palestinian  Rabbis  and 
that  of  the  Diaspora. 

*  On  the  extent  to  which  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  influenced 
St.  Paul  see  £<!.  Urate,  Theot.  Abhandlungen  dedicated  to  C.  r- 
Weizsaoker,  1SU2. 
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The  idea  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in- 
Tolves  its  unconditional  authority  as  tlie  regulative 
principle  of  all  thought  and  action.  The  ground  of 
this  authority  is  always  found  in  its  Divine  origin — 
a  phrase  which  can  be  understood  in  very  different 
ways.  Neither  in  Judaism  nor  in  Christianity  is  it 
ever  claimed  for  the  Bible  that  it  'fell  complete 
from  heaven,'  as  it  is  among  the  Elkesaites,  though 
at  a  later  date  Christianity  knew  something  of 
'letters  from  heaven.'  Its  historical  origin  was 
too  clearly  seen  in  the  book  itself.  Moses,  no 
doubt,  is  said  to  have  received  from  God  the  tables 
on  which  the  commandments  were  inscribed,  but 
elsewhere  he  names  himself  as  the  author  of  the 
Torah  ;  and  so  it  was  aJso  with  the  prophets  and 
the  books  which  go  by  their  names.  No  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  prophetic  inspiration  and 
literary  activity.  The  latter  was  conceived  as 
following  mechanically  upon  the  Divine  dictation, 
so  that  Moses  was  able  to  describe  his  own  death. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  Even  the  minimum  of 
human  and  historical  that  was  involved  in  the 
recognition  of  dillerent  authors  was  stripped  off  by 
the  growth  of  legend,  which  atfirmed  that  by  the 
help  of  Divine  inspiration  Ezra  restored  the  whole 
body  of  writings  lost  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  brought  the  unity  of  the  Canon  into 
relief  even  in  its  origin.  The  Diaspora  did  not  tarry 
behind  this  rabbinical  development  of  the  idea  of 
inspiration.  The  story  of  the  72  (70)  translators, 
which  waa  originally  applied  only  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, was  extended  to  the  whole  OT,  and  had 
added  to  it  these  further  features  :  that  the  70 
translators  did  their  work  separated  from  one 
another,  that  they  all  finished  at  the  same  moment 
with  a  loud  Amen,  and  that  the  70  copies  were 
found  to  be  in  entire  agreement.*  This  is  a  con- 
ception of  inspiration  quite  in  line  with  that  which 
we  find  in  the  legend  of  Ezra.  The  young  Gentile 
Church  viewed  the  (Jreek  Bible,  the  so-called 
Septnagint,  as  immediately  inspired,  and  not 
merely  as  derived  from  an  inspired  original. 

The  third  point  is  that  this  high  estimation  of 
the  Bible  decided  the  course  which  its  exposition 
was  to  take.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  arriving  at 
the  historical  meaning  and  import  of  the  author's 
words,  but  of  making  the  Divine  thoughts  and 
demands  conveyed  by  them  fruitful  in  lessons  for 
the  present  The  exposition  of  the  Rabbis  was 
composed  in  the  main  of  halakha,  that  is  to  say, 
of  practical  interpretation  of  the  Law,  the  purpose 
being  to  arrive  at  stricter  rules,  and  so  to  erect  a 
fence  round  the  Torah.  The  great  aim  of  Biblical 
scholarship  was  to  hang  mountains  of  halakhn 
upon  every  tittle  of  the  Law.  This  was  done  by 
combining  the  most  various  passages  and  by  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  most  external  coincidences 
and  haphazard  details,  and  was  bound  to  lead 
directly  away  from  the  original  purport  of  the 
Law.  Another  kind  of  exposition  was  tne  so-called 
haggada.  It  was  similar  in  method  but  different 
in  aim,  not  legal,  but  doctrinal  or  theological.  It 
sought  to  explain  away  all  expressions  in  the  Bible 
which  offended  current  theological  views  and 
practices,  e.g.  anthropomorphisms,  anthropopatli- 
Ums,  departures  from  ordinary  custom,  and  other 
features  which  belonged  often  to  an  older  stage  of 
development.  Over  and  above  that  which  lay  to 
hand  m  the  Bible,  it  wove  with  bold  fancy  an 
entirely  legendary  history.  The  two  methods  agree 
in  treating  the  single  verse  or  even  the  single 
word  as  sufficient  in  itself,  and  in  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  guideil  by  any  arbitrary  combination. 
The  BO-calleil  7  Kules  of  Hermeneutics,  which  are 
said  to  be  given  by  Hillel,  and  enlarged  to  13 
by  R.  Ishmael,  to  32  by  R.  Eliezer,  are  only  an 

*  For  the  various  rorms  of  this  let^end  see  the  passages 
collected  in  P.  Wcndland's  Aritttai  Epitlula,  1900,  p.  86 If. 


attempt  to  form  this  arbitrary  method  into  • 
system. 

Here,  too,  the  Greek  Diaspora  took  a  way  of  ita 
own.  The  Greek  philosophical  schools,  and  the 
Stoics  in  particular,  had  developed  a  system  of 
allegorizing  the  venerable  texts  of  antiquity  so  as 
to  impart  to  them  a  modem  sense.  ISesicies  the 
meaning  which  appeared  on  the  surface,  the  words 
of  Homer  were  credited  with  a  second  significance — 
the  really  important  one.  Zeus  stood  for  the  world, 
or  the  soul,  or  immaterial  existence.  From  his 
head  sprang  Athene  or  Gnosis.*  The  fights  and 
love-adventures  of  the  gods  were  to  be  treated  as 
symbolic  of  cosmological  and  psychological  facts. 
Homer  would  be  guilty  of  impiety  if  lie  did  not 
mean  this  to  be  done  (TrdvTus  yip  riai§Ti<Tev,  tt  liijdip 
d\\i]y6pr]crev,  pseudo-Heraclit.  Alleg.  Homer,  1).  It 
was  easy  to  transfer  this  method  to  the  Bible,  and 
with  the  help  of  allegory  it  was  possible  to  demon- 
strate in  Moses  the  Platonic  or  the  Stoic  system,  or 
a  system  which  borrowed  from  both.  Such  is  the 
course  taken  by  Philo — just  as  arbitrary  as 
the  Rabbinical  method,  but  yet  different,  and,  if 
we  may  say  so,  more  systematic,  because  Greek  in 
spirit.  The  Rabbis  started  from  the  text  and  made 
this  or  that  of  it  as  chance  directed.  In  the  case 
of  Philo,  what  he  had  to  unfold  from  the  text  was 
fixed  from  the  beginning,  or  rather  what  he  had  to 
read  into  it  in  order  that  he  might  find  it  there. 
Primitive  Christian  exegesis  followed  these  two 
paths.  The  method  of  Jesus,  despite  all  His 
originality,  and  also  the  Pauline  method,  remind  ns 
of  the  Rabbis.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  and  in 
the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  we  see  the  Alexandrian 
method  clearly.  And  yet  there  does  exist  a 
difference,  not  so  much  of  method  as  of  aim. 
While  the  aim  of  the  Rabbis  is  always  a  halakha 
or  a  hangnda,  and  while  Philo  leans  towards  the 
ideas  oi  his  own  eclectic  philosophy.  Christian 
exegesis  takes  its  direction  from  the  person  of 
Chnst.  The  whole  OT  is  a  witness  to  Him. 
Jesus  treats  it  thus,  and  so  do  His  disciples. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  notion,  it  happened 
that  Jesus  was  Himself  conceived  as  the  originator 
of  this  witness,  and  identified  with  the  inspiring 
Spirit  of  God  ;  ol  Tpotpip-ai  dir'  aCrroO  ^x""^"  '''V"  X'ip"' 
eli  ainbv  iTrpo<pi)Tevaa.v  (Barn.  V.  6).  Notwith- 
standing the  unhistorical  nature  of  the  exegesis,  it 
thus  contains  a  historical  element.  There  is  a 
reciprocal  effect  of  prophecy  and  fulfilment  which 
gives  rise  to  typology.  It  is  true  that  this  method 
shares  the  defects  of  allegory  :  the  words  are  given 
another  sense  than  that  which  really  belongs  to 
them.  But,  as  distinguished  from  allegorj',  it  makes 
good  its  claim  to  existence,  because,  proceeding 
upon  a  pre-established  harmony  between  the  two, 
it  gives  to  history  a  real  as  well  as  a  typological 
value.  Philo  finds  in  Abraham  only  the  idea  of 
wisdom  and  piety,  while  Paul  sees  in  him  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  with  a  faith  which  was  in 
principle  the  same  as  that  of  Christians.  It  is 
allegorizing  when  Paul  simply  dispenses  in  I  Co 
9*  with  the  literal  sense  of  Dt  25*,  and  when 
Barnabas  interprets  the  commandments  respecting 
food  in  the  same  moral  fashion  as  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreans.  It  is  typologj-,  however,  when  in 
1  Co  10''"  Paul  treats  the  history  of  the  Exodus 
as  actual  but  at  the  same  time  typical.  We  find 
the  same  thing  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with 
its  doctrine  of  the  provisional  but  widely  signifi- 
cant character  of  the  OT  expiatory  sacrifices.  It 
is  neither  rabbinical  nor  Philonic. 

The  method  of  using  the  Holy  Scripture  in 
Divine  service  was  developed  also  in  the  Synagogue. 
There  were  the  readings  from  the  Law  (Parathiydth) 

*  Cornutus,  Thsologux  Grceca  CompeTidium,  ed.  O.  Iaom* 
1881 ;  Stoicarum  veterum  /ragmenta,  coll.  by  tod  AmlmJH. 
Vollmer,  Vom  Lfsen  u.  Deuten  htil.  Schri/Un,  7-11. 
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and  the  Prophets  (HaphtarOth),  the  Targum,  or 
translation  in  the  popular  tongue,  and  the  Midrash, 
or  devotional  exposition.  The  Synagogue  practised 
the  singing  of  ps;vlms,  and  its  liturgy  had  a  Biblical 
form.  All  these  the  primitive  Christian  Church 
took  over  and  enriched  with  additions  of  its  own. 

Already,  too,  there  were  to  be  found  in  Judaism 
the  private  study  of  the  Law,  the  regulation  of  the 
whole  life  by  halakha,  and  the  misuse  of  the  Bible 
for  magical  ends  which  its  deification  made  inevit- 
able. This  was  the  case  in  other  religions  possessed 
of  sacred  books — Islam,  Buddhism,  and  Parsiisni 
— and  cannot  be  regarded  as  brought  over  straight 
from  Judaism.  Similar  ideas  give  rise  to  similar 
customs. 

LiTKRATiTiE. — W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  OT  in  the  Jewish 
Church^,  1892  (Germ.  tr.  by  J.  W.  Rothstein,  1894);  Fr.  Buhl, 
Kanon  t/tid  Text  des  AT,  1891 ;  B.  Dnhm,  Die  Entstehunn  des 
AT,  lSi)7  ;  K.  Budde,  Der  Kanon  des  AT,  1900  ;  H.  B.  Swete, 
An  IntTod.  to  the  OT  in  Greek'',  1902 ;  W.  Riedel,  A  T  Unter- 
such,  i.,  1902,  p.  90  ff.,  '  Einteilungen  dee  AT  Kaoons';  H.  E. 
Ryle,  The  Canon  o/ the  OT,  1902. 

On  Rabbinic  I.vtkrprktation  ;  F.  Weber,  Jiid.  TheoL",  1897, 
1090. ;  W.  Baclier.  Aiiada  der  Tannaiten^,  1903,  Extget. 
Terminolo'jie  der  jud.  Traditionslitt.,  1905  ;  C.  Siegfried,  I'hilo 
vrni  Alex,  ate  AttMeger  des  AT,  1375;  H.  E.  Ryle,  Philo  on 
Holy  Scripture,  1895  ;  JE  iii.  162-174. 

2.  The  New  Testament. — Christianity  added  a 
New  Testament  to  the  Old.  Like  most  great 
founders  of  religion,  Jesus  left  nothing  written 
behind  Him,  nor  did  He  give  His  disciples  any  com- 
mission to  write.  Mt  28*  Mk  14=,  1  Co  P^  have 
reference  to  oral  teaching.  The  pen  first  became 
necessary  to  correspond  with  distant  Churches 
and  to  record  memories  of  Jesus  as  the  number 
of  eye-witnesses  decreased.  Neither  Paul  nor 
the  Evangelists  think  of  placing  their  writings  on  a 
level  with  those  of  the  OT.  That  distinction  might 
ratlier  be  claimed  for  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
which,  as  the  work  of  a  Christian  prophet,  contains 
a  revelation  of  God  like  the  OT  (cf.  Rev  ai""-  with 
Dt  4'^).  To  be  sure,  inspiration  is  also  claimed  by 
R  Christian  community  for  its  epistle  of  exhorta- 
tion addressed  to  a  sister  Church  (Rome  to  Corinth, 
1  Clem.  lix.  1,  l.\iii.  2).  The  Paulino  Epistles  as  well  as 
those  of  the  martyr  Ignatius  were  perhaps  collected 
in  the  lifetime  of  their  authors,  and  the  four 
Gospels  were  put  together  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fourth.  At  meetings  for  Divine  service 
these  were  read  like  the  OT.  But  so  also  were  new 
letters  as  they  came  to  hand,  and  prophetic  writings 
like  Hernias  (see  p.  602).  This  was  not  yet  the  same 
thing  as  a  NT  alongside  of  the  Old.  That  did  not 
come  about  until  a  sharp  distinction  was  drawn 
between  canonical  and  uncanonical,  authoritative 
and  unauthoritative  compositions.  The  deciding 
con^idiration  was  not  liturgical  use,  but  dogmatic 
authority.  A  holy  book  of  revelation  was  re- 
quired as  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine. 
Marcion,  who  rejected  the  OT,  made  a  Bible  for  his 
reformed  Christian  Church  out  of  '  the  Gospel '  and 
'the  Apostle.'  In  opposition  to  this,  the  Catholic 
Church  formed  a  NT  consisting  of  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Pauline  Epistles  (including  the  Pastoral 
Epistles),  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  placed 
it  alongside  of  the  OT.  This  NT  grew  to  form  a 
unity  with  the  OT,  shared  the  dogmatic  value 
placed  upon  it,  and  was  subjected  to  the  same 
expository  system.  In  this  sense  the  Bible  was 
complete  by  the  time  of  the  old  Catholic  F.athers — 
Irenieus,  Tertullian,  Clement.  The  notion  of  a 
Canon  in  this  sense  is  first  found  in  Origen.  Here, 
too,  it  can  be  observed  that  the  fornintion  of  the 
Canon  was  more  a  matter  of  choosing  than  of 
collecting.  The  Muratorian  Fragment,  where  the 
first  actual  li.st  of  Canonical  books  is  found, 
excludes  the  Apocalypse  of  Hernias,  and  mentions 
that  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  is  already  rejected  by 
aome  people.     Down  to  the  6th  cent,  the  question 


was  whether  single  books  were  not  to  be  expunged. 
Learned  interests  and  ecclesiastical  practice  were 
often  found  to  be  in  opposition,  and  the  result 
was  a  compromise  like  the  Canon  of  Eusebius 
[HE  iii.  25).  In  the  case  of  Athanaaius  (Epist.  fest. 
39)  and  in  the  West,  ecclesiastical  considerations 
had  the  preponderance.  In  spite  of  the  Church's 
adherence  to  the  idea  of  the  Canon,  there  was  no 
lack  of  patience  shown  towards  local  differences  in 
its  composition.  The  Syrian  Church  acknowledged 
two,  at  most  three,  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles. 
The  Alexandrian  Church  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  was  so 
highly  prized  in  the  West.  The  result  of  this  was 
scholarly  disputation,  but  no  disturbance  of  the 
Church's  unity.  Finally,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Calendar,  a  compromise  between  the  chief 
Churches,  Rome  and  Alexandria,  was  almost 
universally  accepted. 

LrrERATURE.— B.  F.  Westcott,  Conon  o/  the  XT,  1865  ("1889), 
out  of  date ;  Th.  Zahn,  tSeech,  dee  NT  Kanom,  1888-92, 
Grundriss^,  1904;  A.  Harnack,  Dae  ST  urn  dot  Jahr  tOO, 
1SS9  ;  H.  Holtzmann,  Die  Entstehung  dee  NT,  1904  ;  H.  Lietz- 
mann,  ITie  tcurden  die  Biicher  del  NT  h.  Schr\ftl  1907;  J. 
Leipoldt,  Geseh.  dee  NT  Kanone,  1907 ;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon 
and  Text,  1907  ;  W.  Bauer,  Der  Apostolos  der  Syrer,  1903. 

3.  Old  and  New  Testament. — Thus  from  about 
A.D.  180  the  Christian  Church  possessed  a  Bible 
composed  of  two  parts  of  different  origin,  one 
taken  over  and  one  formed  by  itself.  What  this 
meant  is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the 
Muhammadan  Qur'an.  There  an  entirely  new 
book  of  purely  native  origin,  and  containing  the 
revelation  of  the  prophet  Muhammad  himself,  takes 
the  place  of  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Christians. 

Christianity  has  strongly  opposed  every  attempt 
to  remove  the  OT,  and  will  oppose,  too,  the  modem 
Marcionitism.  It  lays  stress  upon  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  two  parts  (see  III.  3),  and  rightly  so. 
The  OT  is  the  pledge  of  historical  continuity,  and 
without  it  Jesus  and  primitive  Christianity  cannot 
be  understood.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  such 
arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  NT  as  are  inspired 
by  Greek  philosophy,  syncretic  mysteriosophy,  and 
mouem  speculation  or  mysticism. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  union  of  the  two 
involves  a  great  danger,  into  which  from  time  to 
time  the  Church  has  fallen.  W'hen,  instead  of 
their  close  relationship,  their  unity  or  identity  is 
maintained,  Christian  worship  is  bound  to  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  pre-Christian  and  inferior  religion 
of  the  OT.  The  legal  or  formal  conception  of 
religion,  so  natural  to  mankind,  and  believed  in 
the  OT  to  be  the  object  of  Divine  desire,  can 
easily  obscure  the  elevation  and  purity  of  the 
gospel  ideal. 

Literature.— E.  Kautzsch,  Die  bleibende  Bedevtung  ie* 
AT,  inoi  (-1902);  Ed.  Grafe,  Dae  Urchrietentum  u.daeAJ, 
1907  ;  M.  Kihler,  Donmat.  Zei(fragen',  L  279  ff. ;  R.  L.  OtUey, 
Soi>!«  Aspects  of  the  OT,  1897. 

II.  Spread  of  tbb  Biblb.—Iu  the  OT  the 
Church  received  a  book  which  existed  in  many 
and  often  very  different  copies.  The  Gospels  and 
the  Apocalypses  were  probably  published  in 
numerous  copies  to  begin  with.  1  he  Epistles  were 
originally  intended  neither  to  be  preserved  ncr  to 
be  multiplied,  but  it  was  not  long  before  they 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  Holy  Scripture.  The 
Church  had  the  great  task  laid  upon  it  of  pre- 
serving and  circulating  all  these  various  writings 
which,  outwardly  separr.te,  were  one  in  spirit. 

I.  Transmission.  —  For  the  niulliplication  of 
Billies  t!ie  t'hiitians,  like  the  Jews  of  earlier 
times  proliably,  were  at  the  outset  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  voluntary  labour.  Any  one  who 
wished  to  jiossess  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  had  to 
make  it  himself  or  ask  some  brother  to  do  so  for 
him.  It  was  only  later,  when  well-to-do  people 
associated   themselves  with  the  Church,  that  the 
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Bible  came  to  be  dealt  in  by  booksellers  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business.  A  number  of  slaves, 
trained  for  the  purpose  in  tachyjjraphy  and  cal- 
ligraphy, were  placed  by  a  friend  at  Origen's  dis- 
posal. His  friend  Paniphilus  got  copies  of  many 
books  made,  and  then  he  corrected  the  copies 
himself.*  It  was  his  custom  to  carry  Bibles  about 
with  him,  and  present  tliem  to  people.  Keference 
is  also  made  to  the  purchase  of  liibles  or  parts  of 
the  Bible  (pseudo- Justin,  Qumst.  ad  Orth.  134).  The 
copying  of  Scripture  soon  came  to  be  considered  a 
peculiarly  pious  labour,  and  was  largely  under- 
taken by  ascetics,  e.g.  the  younger  Melania.t 
Next  to  episcopal  seats  the  monasteries  were  the 
great  homes  of  Bible-copying,  and  before  long  of 
all  kinds  of  literary  work.  So  it  was  in  the  East 
at  Constantinople  in  the  monastery  of  Studium, 
and  in  the  North  in  Ru.ssia,  \\  here,  in  the  grotto- 
monasteries  at  Kiev,  Hilarion  made  copies  of 
books,  while  Theodosius  devottd  himself  to  prayer 
or  span  wool  for  the  binding  ;  ^  and  even  as  far 
away  as  Sicily  and  Calabria,  where  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Bible  was  marked  by  special 
characteristics  of  writing  and  text.  So  it  was 
also  in  the  West,  where  we  are  coming  to  discover 
with  increasing  clearness  the  differences  which 
distinguished  the  various  monastic  schools.  In 
the  more  ancient  monastic  foundations  writing 
was  confined  to  the  younger  men,  the  elders  giving 
themselves  entirely  to  prayer.  Later  on,  and  not 
with  any  advantage  to  the  work,  copying  was 
often  made  a  penance.  Charlemagne  showed  his 
greatness  by  attending  to  even  this  small  matter, 
and  decreed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be 
copied  only  by  gro\vn-up  men,  and  not  by  school- 
boys (cai)it.  A.D.  789,  72  ;  805,  3).  With  the  rise 
of  the  universities  in  the  13th  cent,  the  booksellers 
pushed  the  now  profitable  industry  of  Bible- 
production.  It  is  to  a  bookseller's  enterprise  that 
we  owe  the  so-called  Paris  Bible,  whose  appear- 
ance, with  its  divisions  into  chapters  and  other 
apparatus,  was  epoch-making  in  the  West.§  Be- 
sides this,  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.), 
a  community  founded  by  Gerard  Groot  (t  1384), 
were  very  industrious  as  copyists. 

Naturally  it  made  a  great  difference  whether  a 
copy  was  made  for  one's  own  use  or  as  a  business 
order,  for  a  private  or  for  an  ecclesiastical  purpose. 
The  MSS  which  have  been  preserved  exhibit  every 
^ade  from  the  crudest  to  the  costliest.  Two 
significant  stages  are  to  be  noted.  There  was,  in 
the  first  place,  the  change  from  papyrus,  which 
was  employed  in  the  first  three  centuries  for  the 
Bible,  to  parchment.  This  involved  the  further 
change  from  roll  to  book  form,  books  of  papyrus 
being  exceptional.  The  Church's  multiplication 
of  Bibles  seems  to  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  change.  In  the  second  place,  there  was 
the  transition  from  parchment  to  paper,  which  had 
been  making  its  way  from  the  East  since  the  9th 
cent.,  but  was  only  at  a  late  date  adopted  for  the 
Bible.  There  are  no  Greek  paper  MSS  before  the 
13th  cent.,  and  no  Latin  ones  before  the  14tli, 
while  parchment  codices  remain  in  the  majority 
np  to  the  15th  century.  Like  the  material,  the 
style  of  writing  also  undergoes  alteration.  The 
flowing  current  hand  of  daily  life  is  hardly  met 
with  in  copies  of  the  Bible.  It  is  possible  that  the 
originals  were  written  thus,  but  copies  intended 
for  reading  in  public  all  exhibit  the  somewhat 
more  dignified  style  proper  to  books.  First,  there 
is  the  uncial,  which  after  the  9th  cent,  yielded 
Blowly  and  with  peculiar  transitional  forms  to  the 
minuscule.     Several  MSS  are  known  which  are 

•  J.  A.  Robinson,  '  Euthallana '  (,TS  HI.  8,  1895),  p.  84. 
t  Oard.  Roinpolla,  .S?.  ilflania,  IVK\,  p.  160. 
t  L.  K.  OoeU,  Dim  Kicier  lluhli-nklnsler,  1904,  p.  160. 
i  B.  Berger,  RThPh,  1883.  pp.  iu-ua. 


partly  minuscule  and  partly  majuscule  {e.g.  5G5 
and  A  of  the  Gospels ;  in  the  Gospel  MS  X  the 
text  is  majuscule,  the  commentary  minuscule ;  in 
other  cases  the  marginal  scholia  added  to  the 
minuscule  text  are  often  \\Titten  in  very  fine 
majuscule).  In  the  West  we  have,  at  the  transi- 
tion from  capitals  and  majuscule  to  minuscule, 
the  national  writing — Lombardic,  Visigothic,  and 
Irish. 

The  oldest  papyrus  MSS,  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  are  preserved  [e.g.  Genesis,  Bnt.  Mus. 
Pap.  212;  Psalms,  ib.  2.30,  Berlin,  Leipzig  (ed. 
Hcinrici,  1903) ;  the  Prophets,  Oxford,  Soc/l.  Gr. 
bihl.  d.  4  (pap.),  Heidelberg  (ed.  Deissmann,  1904), 
etc.],  were  extremely  simple.  A  single  book  or 
one  or  two  together  made  a  complete  roll.  The 
greater  unity  was  indicated  only  by  the  leather 
covering  in  which  several  rolls  were  contained. 
In  the  4th  cent.,  however,  no  sooner  had  the 
Church  formed  its  compact  with  the  State  than 
traces  of  luxury  began  to  creep  in.  The  oldest 
parchment  Codices  which  we  possess,  viz.  the 
Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic,  are  huge  Bibles,  made 
evidently  in  response  to  an  Imperial  order,  and 
intended  for  the  churches  of  capitals.  In  this 
connexion  Constantine's  order  to  Eusebius  ( Vita 
Const,  iv.  36)  and  the  order  of  Constans  mentioned 
in  Athan.asius  {Apol.  i.  297)  have  been  thought  of. 
These  embrace  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
but  in  the  East  this  is  extremely  seldom  the  case. 
Not  only  the  two  Testaments,  but  also  their 
separate  parts,  were  usually  handed  down  separ- 
ately. In  the  West  it  was  otherwise.  There  at 
an  early  date  the  so-called  bibllotheca  (very  rarely 
in  1  vol.,  usually  in  8,  but  up  to  as  many  as  14), 
or  the  TravUKTTjt,  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
not  only  their  bulk,  but  also  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  executed,  that  made  the  oldest 
Bibles  imposing.  The  wonderfully  fine  snow- 
white  parcnment  of  the  Sinaitic  Mb  seems  to  be 
of  antelope  skin.  Both  Chrysostom  (Horn,  on 
Joh.  32)  and  Jerome  (Prof,  to  Job)  complain  of 
the  luxury  which  even  private  people  indulge  in 
Bible  MSS.  Sometimes  specially  fine  white 
parchment  was  taken  ;  sometimes  it  was  purple- 
coloured.  Such  MSS  were  not  inscribed  with 
ordinary,  but  with  gold  and  silver  ink :  e.g.  the 
Codices  of  Rossano,  Patmos,  Sinope  (now  Paris), 
and  the  Codex  Argenteus  at  Upsala.  We  still 
possess  an  array  of  such  precious  Bibles,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  associatea  by  legendary  tradition 
with  the  names  of  princes  and  princesses.  The 
titles,  initial  lines,  etc.,  are  usually  done  in  red, 
and  initial  letters  beautifully  ornamented.  One 
instance  is  known  where  the  text  is  in  four 
difl'erent  colours  :  the  words  of  the  narrator  being 
in  green  ink,  those  of  Jesus  in  red,  those  of  His 
Apostles  in  blue,  and  those  of  Hia  enemies  in 
black  (Ev.  16  =  Par.  Gr.  54,  sc.  xiv.).  From  the 
5th  cent,  onwards  we  find  the  addition  of  pictures 
(cf.  VII.  4).  In  some  cases  these  were  placed 
under  the  text,  as  in  the  Vienna  Genesis  and  the 
Sinope  Matthew ;  sometimes  they  were  sejiarated 
from  the  text  altogether,  as  in  Cod.  Rossanensis ; 
in  other  cases  they  are  found  opposite  the  text, 
and  arranged  in  a  kind  of  table  (e.g.  the  Itala 
fragments  of  Quedlinburg).  In  the  East  they 
often  took  the  form  of  light  marginal  drawings ; 
in  the  West  they  were  often  introduced  into  the 
text  or  set  into  the  large  initial  letters.  The 
range  of  these  illustrations  is  wide.  From  the 
24  pp.  with  48  pictures  that  remain  of  the  Vienna 
Genesis,  it  has  been  reckoned  that  there  were  120 
illustrations  for  Genesis  and  510  for  the  whole 
Hexateiuh  (Wickholl',  p.  144).  Such  a  wealth  of 
illustration,  however,  i.t  not  common.  The  Sinope 
Mattliew  has  only  5  pictures  on  43  pages  (out  of  a 
total  of  about   144),  and  the  Syriac  Gos^>m1^  at 
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Florence,  written  A.D.  586  by  Rabbulii,  have  only 
4  scenes  from  Gospel  history  apart  from  the  tallies 
of  the  Canon  and  the  deJicatory  engraving.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  there  were  occasionally  more 
illustrations,  but  one  cannot  speak  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  their  number.  They  were  plentiful  or 
sparse  according  to  the  wish  of  the  person  ordering, 
or  the  capability  of  the  artist.  The  time  of 
Justinian  was  distinguished  for  the  fine  nature 
of  its  MSS ;  so  afterwards  the  Renai.ssance  of 
the  10th  cent,  in  the  East,  and  the  periods  of 
Charlemagne  and  Otto  in  the  West.  As  in  the 
Synagogue  the  Karaites  set  themselves  against  all 
ornamentation  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  so  in  the 
Christian  Church  opposition  to  these  luxurious 
MSS  was  not  lacking.  The  complaints  of  indi- 
vidual Fathers  have  already  been  mentioned.  It 
is  still  more  important  that  the  Cistercians,  as 
opposed  to  the  pomp-loving  monks  of  Clugny, 
forbade  all  artistic  decoration  of  books.  The 
Paris  Bibles,  executed  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business  (see  above),  exhibit  quite  a  special  style 
of  simple  red  and  blue.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Common  Life  write  well  but  plainly,  while  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance  great  wealth  of 
illustration  again  becomes  a  prominent  feature. 

The  new  art  of  printing  with  movable  type  came 
at  once  to  the  aid  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  first 
printed  book  was  a  Bible.  In  the  years  1453-56 
Gutenberg's  42-line  Bible  made  its  appearance, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the  36- 
line  one.  Externally  these  oldest  printed  Bibles 
resembled  MSS.  Printing  sealed  the  victory  of 
paper  over  parchment,  but  some  examples  of  the 
oldest  printing  on  parchment  still  exist.  The 
movement  for  simplicity  of  finish,  started  by 
Paris  booksellers,  was  maintained,  although  the 
first  Bibles  printed  are  not  only  masterpieces  of 
printing,  but  are  in  some  cases  also  beautifully 
illuminated.  In  place  of  illumination  and  pictures 
there  soon  appeared  engravings  on  wood.  These 
were  either  marginal  or  embodied  in  the  text,  and 
in  the  older  Bibles  they  are  often  very  numerous. 
The  German  Cologne  Bible  (1480)  contains  110; 
the  Italian  Malermi  Bible  (1490)  383.  Luther's 
NT  of  1522  has  woodcuts  by  Lucas  Cranach. 
Later  on  these  became  fewer.  At  last  they  were 
omitted  altogether,  and  the  Bible  acquired  its 
present  sober  appearance.  Never,  however,  has 
there  been  an  entire  absence  of  picture-Bibles, 
though  it  must  be  said  that  the  addition  of 
pictures  serves  less  for  ornamentation  than  for 
mstruction.  Speaking  generally,  the  effort  now 
is  to  make  Bibles  as  cheaj)  and  as  easy  to  handle 
as  possible,  and  to  increase  their  number.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  almost  the  only  complete  Bible  was 
the  bihlintheca  of  8  folio  vols.,  and  the  first 
printed  Bibles  were  of  gigantic  proportions.  The 
size,  however,  has  always  become  less  and  the 
price  always  lower,  till  we  have  now  reached 
the  pocket  Bible  and  the  penny  NT.  Attempts 
have  lately  been  made  to  secure  something  finer. 
The  19th  cent,  produced  a  series  of  beautiful 
picture-Bibles.  Some  of  these  are  completely 
illustrated  by  the  same  artist,  as,  e.g.,  Scbnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (1852 ff.),  Dord  (1865),  and  Tissot  (ISl.'G). 
In  others  we  find  reproductions  of  the  famous  old 
masters,  e.g.,  R.  Pfleiderer  (1806).  The  aim  of 
these  is  to  assist  the  eye  by  bringing  vividly  before 
it  what  has  been  read.  The  historical  character  of 
modem  exegesis,  however,  makes  use  of  archieo- 
logical  and  geoCTaphical  illustration  to  explain  the 
Bible  (Pfeilstiicker,  1887;  Muller-Benzinger,  1900). 
LrriRATPRK.  — Th.  Birt,  Das  antikt  Brtchxoesm,  ISS'J  ;  W. 
Scbubart,  Dae  Buck  bn  den  Griech.  und  Rom.,  19(17 ;  G.  Weise, 
Sehrifl  und  Bitchwemn  in  alter  und  iieiier  ZeW,  1903  ■  j' 
W.  Clark,  The  Care  of  Bookt,  1901 ;  E.  Maunde  Thompson, 
Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaograph]/,  1893;  F  G 
Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  MSS',  1897,  and  Foe- 


similes  of  Bibl.  MSS  of  the  Brit.  Mus.,  1900  ;  Westwood, 
Palitoqraphia  Sacra  Pictoria,  1846  ;  A.  Labitte,  Let  ilanu- 
scrils  et  fart  de  Us  omer,  1893 ;  O.  von  Gebhardt.  The 
Miiiinlures  of  the  Ashburuham-Pentateuch,  1883  ;  WickboS 
and  H.irtel,  Die  Wiener  Geriesis,  1896;  A.  Springer,  Dis 
Pf^alti-nHuntrationen  im  friihrn  Mittelalt^r,  1883;  Tikkaoen, 
Die  mindiMfrl.  PtaJJrriUwitratiim,  1895-1900;  Haseloff,  Der 
Codex  Hossanensin,  ni!J9 ;  Kondakoff,  L'Art  byzanlin,  1880 ; 
Die  Trierer  Adahandsdirifl,  ed.  K.  Mcnzel  and  others,  1889; 
St.  Beissel,  Gesch.  der  Evangelienbiicher  in  der  ersten  Hdlfte 
des  Millelallers,  1906;  F.  Falk,  Die  Bibet  am  Aueqange  des 
Millelallera,  1906,  p.  769.;  R.  Muther,  Die  ultesten'deuUchm 
Bilderbibeln,  1883  ;  F.  Eicbler,  Die  ihutt^che  Biheldes  Erasmut 
Stratler,  1908;  Holscher,  art,  '  Bilderbihel,'  in  PJiBi  UL 
211-217;  and  art.  Art  i.n  MSS  (Christian),  vol.  i.  p.  860. 

2.  Translation. — Besides  the  preservation  of  the 
Bible,  its  circulation  was  also  necessary,  and  this 
involved  the  task  of  translation.  The  gospel  soon 
left  the  soil  of  Palestine  and  the  Aramaic  speech. 
As  a  world-religion  Christianity  employed  the 
universal  language,  Greek,  e^'en  in  Rome.  "The 
Clinrch  used  the  OT  in  the  Greek  translation  or 
LXX.  The  other  translations  by  Theodotion, 
Symniachus,  and  Aquila  seem  also  to  have  been 
possessed  of  importance,  especially  at  the  outset, 
in  controversies  with  the  Jews.  Their  use,  how- 
ever, which  was  facilitated  by  Origen's  giant  work, 
the  Hcxrtpla,*  sank  to  mere  scholarly  ornamenta- 
tion. Almost  all  the  books  of  the  l^T  were  com- 
posed in  Greek.  The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
of  which  report  had  sjioken  since  the  time  of  Papias, 
was  really  a  lost  work.  The  Hebrew  original  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  originated  in  an  un- 
lucky guess  of  an  Alexandrian  scholar.  "The  Latin 
originnls  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  are  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  late  as  the  year  200  the  Roman  Hippolytus 
wrote  in  Greek,  though  in  Africa  Tertullian 
already  com  posed  in  Latin.  Whether  he  em- 
jiloyed  a  Latin  Bible  in  his  work,  or  translated 
from  the  Greek  Bible,  is  not  yet  beyond  the  range 
of  doubt.  From  that  point  onwards,  however, 
Greek  visibly  declined.  About  250,  at  the  time  of 
Novatian,  the  language  in  Rome,  as  also  in  Ganl 
and  Spain,  was  Latin.  Celtic  and  Iberian,  like 
Punic,  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  a  Christian 
literature  though  they  continued  to  be  spoken  by 
country  people.  In  the  East,  Aramaic-Syriac  again 
gained  strength  ;  in  Egypt  the  native  language 
(Co[)tic)  assumed  a  new  Hellenized  form.  This 
was  a  movement  that  the  Church  could  not  think 
of  opposing.  She  had  to  share  in  it  if  she  was  to 
bring  her  Bible  to  the  people.  As  yet  there  was 
no  idea  that  the  sacredness  of  the  Bible  was  to  be 
sought  in  its  incomprehensibility.  Thus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  certainly,  if  not  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd,  there  appeared  Latin,  Syriac, 
and  perhaps  Coptic  translations.  The  origin  and 
early  history  of  these  versions  are  still  very  ob- 
scure. What  is  certain  is  that  in  the  OT  the  LXX 
formed  the  basis  (the  Hebrew  text  being  employed 
nowhere  except  in  Syria),  and  in  the  NT  remark- 
ably free  texts  differing  much  from  those  other- 
wise known  to  us.  It  is  possible  that  different 
translations  came  into  being  independently  of  one 
.another  ;  perhaps  the  first  translation  was  much 
edited  and  gradually  approximated  in  language  to 
various  Greek  texts.  Generally  at  the  outset 
translations  are  exceedingly  free.  One  can  trace 
the  joy  which  was  felt  in  the  new  treasure,  the 
ililhcuity  of  liiulin<'  adequate  expressions,  the  at- 
tempt to  exjiress  the  thought  in  the  form  most 
familiar.  There  is  to  be  observed  an  inward 
assimilation  of  the  gospel,  a  transference  of  it 
into  the  common  thought  and  speech.  Not  till 
afterwards  did  philological  accuracy  make  its  ap- 
pearance, with  the  high  valuation  of  the  letter 
I  h.aracteristic  of  theology.  So  it  is  always  :  first 
Luther,  then  Weizsacker ;  first  AV,  then  RV\ 
•  Krn;;iiient8  were  collected  by  Field  in  1876  ;  new  finds  have 
been  made  by  Mercati  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and 
by  Schechtcr  and  Taylor  in  tbe  Oenizah  at  Cairo. 
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Almost  simultaneously  there  came  the  revisions 
which  established  themselves  throughout  the 
Church — the  Latin  re\isiou  in  378  ff.  by  Jerome, 
and  the  Syrian  by  Rabbula  about  410.  The  Vul- 
gate established  itself  only  after  a  keen  struggle 
with  tlie  Vetus  Latina  ;  but  before  the  Peshitta 
the  Vetus  Syra  disappeared,  leaving  almost  no 
trace.  The  Latin  tradition  approached  the  Syrian 
also  in  the  fact  that  Jerome  made  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  OT  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  In  the 
case  of  the  Copts,  according  to  present  research, 
it  was  less  a  gradual  process  than  a  conjoining  of 
various  dialects.  Yet  here,  too,  further  mvestiga- 
tion  will  likely  show  a  succession  of  Akhminiic, 
Sahidic,  and  Boliairic,  representing  not  only  dia- 
lectic but  also  textual  ditierences,  and  correspond- 
ing in  some  measure  to  the  African,  European, 
and  Italian  of  the  Vetus  Latina. 

To  these  oldest  and  constantly  developing  trans- 
lations which  reveal  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
the  first  three  centuries,  there  have  to  be  added  in 
the  4th  and  5th  cents,  the  Gothic  and  the  Ar- 
menian together  with  the  Georgian  and  the 
Ethiopic.  These  not  only  indicate  the  further 
spread  of  Christianity,  but  also  bring  to  light  its 
power  as  a  civilizing  agent.  As  so  often  in  the 
later  history  of  missions,  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  the  first  literary  work  in  these  tongues, 
the  first  monument  of  a  system  of  writing  de- 
veloped for  the  purpose  from  the  Greek.  The 
Gothic  Bible  sunived  the  rapid  overthrow  of  that 
proud  people  only  as  a  literary  relic.  The  Codex 
Argenteus  (now  at  Upsala),  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Bibles  of  the  ancient  Church,  is  a  worthy 
witness  to  their  former  splendour.  At  the  same 
time  the  translation,  which  was  evidently  exe- 
cuted from  the  Greek  text  in  the  Balkan  pen- 
insula, and  afterwards  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  Latin  in  Italy,  shows  the  wanderings  of 
the  people  and  the  diH'erent  civilizing  influences 
under  which  they  came,  just  as  we  can  observe 
in  the  Armenian  Bible  the  displacement  of  the 
originally  predominant  Syriac  by  Byzantine  influ- 
ences. The  Georgian  Bible  lived  till  the  19th 
cent.,  when  it  died  through  the  Russianizing  of 
this  ancient  Christian  Church.  The  Armenian 
Bible,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  had  points 
of  contact  with  the  Latin,  was  threatened  by  the 
same  fate,  but  still  exists.  The  general  view 
that  after  this  period  Oriental  Christianity  was 
paralyzed  is  disproved  by  the  missionary  labours 
which  were  carried  on  by  Greeks,  and  especially 
by  Syrians,  to  the  very  farthest  East.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  traces  of  ancient  Indian  and  Chinese 
translations  of  the  Bible  (about  781,  however, 
according  to  the  Nestorian  inscription  of  Singan- 
fu  [J.  Legge,  1888],  27  books  of  Jesus,  i.e.  the  NT, 
were  known  in  China),  the  reason  being  that  the 
Syriac  Bible  was  everywhere  used  even  among 
the  Thomas  -  Christians  in  India.  Among  the 
Syrians  themselves,  however,  there  arose  new 
translations  more  learned  than  popular  in  char- 
acter. Following  the  Greek  very  closely,  Paul  of 
Telia  tran.slated  the  OT  (616-617),  and  Philoxenus 
of  MabQg  the  NT  (508),  the  latter  being  revised  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  (616).  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  Persian  Bible  before  the  14th 
century.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  domination  of 
the  Arabs  after  the  7th  cent,  in  Syria  and  Egypt 

-  *  It  Bhould,  however,  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  PahUvi 
Sikand-guindnlg  Vijdr  (late  9th  cent.)  contains  a  number  of 
Irftpnients  of  both  the  OT  and  the  NT,  cited  in  anti-Christian 
polemics  and  apparently  derived  from  a  Syriac  version,  with 
poesihle  traces  of  the  Targum  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan  (Gray, 
In  Acte-g  du  xiv.  contjrtu  international  dm  orientaiittea,  i, 
182-186,  Paris,  10<)5) ;  and  other  fragments  In  an  Iranian 
dialect  (probably  Bogdianl  have  recently  been  discovered  by 
the  expeditl'^n  of  Qrunweael  and  L«  Coq  to  Ohinese  Turlieetan 
(F.  W.  K.  Mi;'»r,  ABAW,  1904,  Appendix,  pp.  84-37  and 
8BA  W,  1907,  pp.  :iO-270). 


brought  a  whole  series  of  translations  intc  exist- 
ence, and  these  to  some  extent  displaced  the  older 
Coptic  and  SjTiac  versions.  Subsequently,  when 
Spain  was  overrun,  the  same  thing  happened  there, 
though  the  translation  in  that  case  was  from  the 
Latin.  The  9th  cent.,  which  gave  the  Slavs  a 
Bible  of  their  own  as  the  first  written  work  in 
their  language,  saw  also  the  beginning  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  German  translations.  Like  Charle- 
magne, King  Alfred  was  intensely  patriotic,  and 
favoured  the  popular  tongue  both  in  Divine  service 
and  in  literature.  But  Latin,  having  the  support 
of  the  Church,  kept  the  lead,  and  the  national 
language  suddenly  disappeared.  In  the  time  fol- 
lowing, the  oldest  translations  were  forgotten. 

Apart  from  poetical  renderings  of  the  Bible,  only 
fragments  were  preserved  till  the  end  of  the  12tn 
cent,  brought  new  motives  of  another  kind.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  was  the  popular  religious  move- 
ment associated  with  the  name  of  Peter  WaJdes, 
which  spread  from  South  France  towards  the  S. 
and  E.  as  far  as  Bohemia.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  the  sudden  outburst  of  nationalism,  sug- 
gesting to  us  in  many  ways  our  own  time,  which 
can  be  traced  simultaneously  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
seem,  found  its  centre  in  the  siudium  generate 
of  Paris  University.  Thus  there  came  to  be  two 
series  of  Bible  translations  in  the  popular  tongue. 
From  Paris  University,  which  gave  to  the  Latin 
Bible  the  form  that  was  to  obtain  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  there  came,  through  the  use  of  an 
old  Norman  Psalter  and  Apocalypse,  the  French 
Bible.  To  us  it  is  known  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  histoire  icoldtre  of  Guyard  des  Moulins 
as  the  'Bible  historiale.'  With  it  there  stand  in 
more  or  less  clear  connexion  some  Dutch  Bibles. 
Of  more  importance  was  the  set  belonging  to  S. 
France.  It  influenced  the  whole  S.  of  Europe  as 
far  as  Bohemia  until  Albigensian  and  Waldensian 
tendencies  spread  widely.  The  Italian  as  well  as 
the  Catalonian  Bibles  come  originally,  not  from  the 
Vulgate  direct,  but  from  the  Provencal  translation. 
It  was  only  afterwards  that  they  were  conformed 
to  the  Vulgate  and  polished  in  language.  Distinct 
from  these  there  is  only  the  Castilian  Bible,  which 
was  translated  in  1422  at  the  instance  of  Luis  de 
Guzman  by  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  in 
common  on  the  basis  of  the  original  text,  and  was 
a  forerunner  of  the  great  Polyglot  Bible  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  A  side-piece  to  this  is  formed  by  the 
so-called  Graecus  Venetus  (ed.  by  O.  von  Gebhardt, 
1875),  a  new  translation  of  the  OT,  which  was 
probably  a  private  work  of  the  14th  cent,  and 
never  attained  to  any  considerable  influence.  In 
the  14th  cent.,  in  England,  Bohemia,  and  Germany 
simultaneously,  the  work  of  translation  was  again 
revived  under  Waldensian  influence.  John  Wyclif 
(tl384)  gave  his  people  the  first  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  It  is  known  in  about  170 
MSS,  including  the  revision  by  John  Purvey. 
Hus  and  his  friends  revised  the  somewhat  older 
Czech  Bible,  and  thus  fashioned  the  pattern  that 
was  to  regulate  the  future.  In  Germany  no  such 
great  name  appeared  before  Luther.  There  we  find 
a  great  number  of  independent  translations  which 
have  been  carefully  classified  in  Walther's  thorough 
work  on  the  subject.  He  mentions  34  Branches 
and  24  Psalteries,  also  6  Brandies  and  8  Psalteries 
in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Germany  ;  altogether  over 
200  MSS  and  over  50  printed  works.  The  most 
important  Branch,  to  which  the  14  pre-Lutheran 
printed  Bibles  belong,  points  in  its  origin  to 
Bohemia  and  tlie  time  of  Charles  IV.  Not  till  the 
15th  cent,  did  the  northern  lands  receive  trans- 
lations of  their  own. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Castilian,  all 
these  go  back  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Vulgate, 
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whose  influence  is  also  traceable  in  the  later  forms 
of  the  South  Slavonic  Bible  which  was  originally 
inspired  from  tlie  East.  Its  influence  was  first 
broKen  by  Humanism,  which  made  the  original 
text  generally  accessible,  and  also  sought  to  re- 
place the  Vulgate  of  the  monks  by  Latin  trans- 
lations of  its  own  :  Santes  Pagninus,  Erasmus,  Seb. 
MUnster,  Castellio,  etc.  The  finst  really  effective 
factor,  however,  was  the  German  Reformation. 
The  importance  of  Luther's  translation  is  shown 
by  a  twofold  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  in 
spite  of  man}'  attempts  in  Germany,  no  other 
translation  has  been  able  to  secure  a  position 
alongside  of  it.  In  especial  the  numerous  attempts 
of  the  Catholics  prior  to  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
onst  Luther's  by  another  translation  show  the 
great  importance  of  his  work,  and  all  the  more  so 
since  he  was  able  to  show  that  they  systematically 
stole  from  him.  The  later  Protestant  attempts 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  intended  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  Luther's  Bible,  but  are  meant  for  scholars. 
In  the  second  place,  even  outside  of  Germany,  the 
popular  tran-slations  of  the  Reformation  period  are 
nearly  all  influenced  more  or  less  by  it.  Christian 
m.  of  Denmark  gave  an  express  order  that  the 
Danish  Bible  was  to  resemble  Luther's  as  nearly 
as  possible.  There  are  further  to  be  named  as 
modelled  on  Luther's  work — apart  from  the  Zurich 
and  Low  German  Bibles  mentioned  above — the 
Swedish,  Finnic,  Lithuanian,  Lettic,  Slavonic, 
Croatian,  and  Hungarian  Bibles.  From  the  time 
of  Tindale  the  English  Bible  has  contained  a 
strong  stream  of  Lutheran  influence,  which  the 
Authorized  Version  still  preserves,  in  spite  of  the 
opposing  influence  of  the  Douai  Bible,  which  goes 
back  to  the  Vulgate,  and  of  the  Genevan  Bible  of 
the  Calvinists,  which  follows  Beza.  There  is  a 
remarkable  diflerence  between  the  evolution  of 
the  English  Bible  and  that  of  the  German. 
Luther's  work  was  the  first  and  the  best,  while 
in  England  the  first  work  did  not  prove  at  once 
the  matchless  masterpiece,  but  the  Bible  finally 
established  itself  as  the  product  of  a  century's 
labour.  This  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  England  decided  upon  a  thorough  revision 
sooner  than  Germany,  where  the  revision  (1863- 
1892)  was  executed  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Properly  speaking,  the  Romanic  translations  are 
the  only  ones  belonging  to  the  Reformation  that 
are  entirely  independent  of  Luther.  In  these. 
Humanism  (Castellio,  Calvin,  Beza)  won  a  greater 
influence,  but  when  they  were  not  killed  altogether 
by  the  counter-Reformation  they  underwent  con- 
stant alteration. 

In  most  lands  the  following  centuries  have  seen 
all  sorts  of  attempts  at  improvement  and  also  new 
and  scholarly  translations.  These,  however,  cannot 
cope  with  the  work  of  the  fundamental  creative 
Reform  period.  Notice  must  be  taken,  however, 
of  the  isolated  attempts  which  were  made  from 
time  to  time  by  Catholics  when  a  warmer  Chris- 
tian piety  inspired  the  effort  to  find  relief  from 
Jesuitical  oppression.  In  the  19th  cent,  an  entirely 
new  element  appears.  The  work  of  Bible-trans- 
lation has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  B.  and 
F.  B.  Soc.  in  the  interests  of  flourishing  missionary 
enterprise.  What  we  saw  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries,  viz.  that  the  eflbrt  to  make  the  Bible 
available  gave  to  peoples  a  written  language 
and  literature,  is  bein"  widely  repeated  nowadays. 
In  the  year  600  the  Bible  (or  parts  of  it)  existed"  in 
about  8  languages  ;  by  1500  it  had  been  trans- 
lated into  24  ;  in  1600"  the  number  had  risen  to 
quite  30  (the  older  translations  being  now  replaced 
by  new).  During  the  la-st  100  years  the  number 
has  advanced  to  nearly  400,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
tongue  in  the  world  into  which  at  least  portions 
of  the  Bible  have  not  been  translated.  I 


LmKATrRE.  —  Bagster,  Ttte  Bible  of  Erery  land,  IMO ; 
'  Urtext  u.  tJberMtzungen  der  Bibel '  in  PRE'  ii.  iii.  1897  ;  A. 
Loisy,  Hist.  CriL  du  texte  et  d«  versions,  l»i)2  (a  modem 
r,ich.  Simon) ;  Gregory,  Scrivener,  Nestle,  see  under  §  3 ; 
Kenvon,  see  under  §  t  ;  P.  Corssen,  •  Bericht  liber  die  1st. 
Bibeliihersetzungen '  in  Jahresb.  iiber  dU  Fortgehrilte  der 
dags,  AltertuinswUsensch,  i.  1899;  S.  Berger,  Hint,  de  ia 
Vulgate,  1S93 ;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Evangelion  da  Mrpharreshe, 
IC-OI,  ind  art  'Text  and  Versions'  in  EBi  iv  4977  ff.;  W.  E. 
Cnim  in  Reports  0/  the  Frjypt  Exploration  Fttiul  ;  T.  Leipoldt, 
Eiifst^hung  der  kupt.  Kirche,  1905  ;  A.  Heider,  Die  uthiop. 
DibcLubers'.-tzun'j,  1902  ;  Mesrop  ter  Mowsessian,  OrfcA.  der 
Arimii.  TUhddbfTsetzuny,  St.  Petersburg,  1902  ;  P.  Kahle,  Die 
arnb.  nibcti'.bersetzvnfjen,  1904  ;  J.  Guiai,  '  Le  traduzione  degli 
Evan^relii  in  arabo  e  in  etiopico,'  in  dtti  dei  Lincei,  iv,  4  (18S8)  ; 

F.  Kaufifmaun,  '  Beitr.  zur  Quellenliritilv  der  ^otischen  Bibel- 
libersctiiint'.'  1S90  ff .  {/.eitsch.  f.  detttscU  Phitol.),  Texte  u. 
Cnfersuchuufjen  zur  altfjennan.  Religions^'.tch.  i.  1899 ;  J. 
Miihlan,  /ur  Frane  der  gnthischen  Psalmenubersetzun^ ,  1904  ; 
Psatterium  Bononiense  (Slav.),  ed.  Jagi(,  1907 ;  J.  Cai-ini,  Lt 
versioite  della  Biblia  in  vobjare  Itaiiano.  1;59-1 ;  S.  Berger,  La 
Bible  fran-;aisc  au  mi>yen  /iije,  1884  ;  W.  Walther,  Die  deutsche 
Bibehiben^etzunj  des  Mit'etalten,  1889-92 ;  A.  Riscb,  Die 
deutsehe  Bibel  in  ihrer  geschichtl.  Enticicklttng,  1907 ;  H.  W. 
Hoaxe,  Eiututitm  of  the'Ewj.  Bible,  1901  :  Ira  M.  Price,  The 
A  ncestry  <i/ our  Eng.  Billf,  1906  ;  J.  G.  Watt,  Four  Hundred 
Tongues,  1899  ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Bible  \  1906  ; 
art  '  English  Versions '  in  Hastings'  DB,  y.  236,  and  SDB,  219. 

3.  Circulation. — How  great  the  number  of  MS 
Bibles  once  in  existence  was  we  can  no  longer 
reckon  accurately.  Probably  we  are  inclined  to 
nnder-estimate  them.  The  Diocletian  persecution 
made  away  altogether  ■with  those  of  the  first  three 
centuries  which  did  not  perish  naturally  through 
the  frailty  of  paprrus.  The  storms  of  natural 
migration  in  the  W.,  the  inundation  of  Arabs  in 
tlie  E.  and  S.,  and  the  outbreaks  of  iconoclasm  in 
Byzantium,  were  responsible  for  great  destruction. 
There  were  times  when  parchment  was  so  scarce 
that  Bible  MSS  (contrary  to  the  command  of  the 
Church)  were  used  as  palimpsests.  Later  on  they 
were  employed  for  binding.  Remembering  aP 
this,  we  shall  draw  no  false  conclusion  from  th*' 
small  nomber  still  to  hand.  While  the  circulatic-i 
in  ancient  times  was  great,  and  in  Byzantium  evr'n 
enormous,  in  regard  to  the  W.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Middle  Ages  we  must  indulge  very  modest 
notions.    According  to  the  old  book-catalogues  (see 

G.  Becker,  Catalogi  bibliothecarum  antiqui,  1885), 
a  royal  foundation  like  St.  Vaudrille  about  the 
year  800  did  not  possess  a  complete  Bible,  and 
Boniface  had  to  be  satisfied  with  parts.  But 
from  century  to  century  the  circulation  in- 
creased. When  we  find  the  Bible  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  later  catalogues  of  the  13th  cent, 
the  explanation  must  be  that  it  was  not  in- 
ventoried with  other  books.  The  number  of 
MSS  grew  steadily  with  the  increase  of  wealth, 
culture,  and  religious  interest.  Of  Greek  MSS  we 
possess  still  the  two  complete  Bibles  of  the  4th 
cent,  and  the  two  belonging  to  the  5th  cent. 
(N,  B,  A,  C).  There  are  also  7  portions  of 
the  (yV,  and  14  of  the  NT,  besides  fragments  on 
papyrus,  the  number  of  which  increases  every 
year.  Belonging  to  the  6th  cent,  we  have  5  Or 
and  28  NT  MSS,  and  belonging  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  7th  and  the  10th  cents,  there  are  18  of 
the  OT,  and  about  80  of  the  NT,  all  these  being 
uncial  MSS.  To  these  have  to  be  added  about 
2000  Gr.  minuscule  MSS  of  the  NT  which  date  from 
the  9th  to  the  16th  cent.,  while  the  number  of  OT 
MSS  preserved  cannot  as  yet  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. The  Latin  MSS  which  we  still  possess  go 
back  to  the  4th  cent.,  as  do  also  the  Syriac  and 
the  Coptic.  We  are  acquainted  with  400  Latin 
and  100  Syriac  MSS  of  the  NT  dating  from  the 
4th  to  the  10th  cent.,  and  3000  Latin  MSS  in  alL 
So  far  as  the  OT  is  concerned,  no  classification  has 
been  made.  When  it  is  remembered  what  a  labour 
it  was  to  make  a  fair  copy  even  of  one  Gospel,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  pains  that  were  devoted 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  Bible.  But  when  we 
think  of  the  millions  of  Christians  who  haTe  lived 
since  the4tli  cent.,  those  nombers  will  r^^em  ratt-er 
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small.  For  the  later  part  of  tlie  Middle  Ages 
about  170  MSS  of  Wyclirs  BiMe,  and  over  200 
German  MSS  enumerated  by  Waltber  (see  §  2), 
give  some  idea  of  the  spread  of  the  I'.ilile. 

The  invention  of  printing;  altered  the  conditions. 
Every  setting  up  of  type  meant  a  great  number  of 
copies.  Till  this  time  every  eopy  was  a  thing  by 
itself,  with  its  own  faults  and  its  ovra  excellences, 
but  these  were  now  extended  to  tlie  whole  edition, 
which  might  run  to  any  number  desired.  In  the 
first  stages  of  printing  the  editions  were  not  large. 
Gutenberg  and  Scholler  cannot  have  made  more 
than  from  100  to  200  impressions  from  every 
setting,  and  the  prices  were  so  high  that  it  still 
paid  to  copy  a  printed  pattern  by  hand  (see  the 
Greek  NT  copied  by  Zwingli  from  Erasmus's  ed. 
at  the  Stadtbibliotliek  of  Zurich,  C.  163).  Even 
when  an  edition  mounted  to  1000  copies,  its  circu- 
lation remained  within  narrow  bounds,  as  is 
proved  by  the  numberless  reprints.  Up  to  1500 
there  have  been  counted  109  Latin  printings,  and 
from  1500-1520  the  number  is  56.  In  German 
there  were  17,  in  Italian  10,  in  French  4,  and 
80  on.  Even  when  these  figures  are  multiplied  by 
100,  or  even  1000,  we  reach  no  great  total.  In  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Reformation  the  Bibles 
reached  what  according  to  our  present  ideas  is  a 
very  small  circulation,  however  large  it  may  seem 
M  compared  with  past  ages. 

Improvements  in  the  process  of  printing  made 
larger  editions  possible.  Freiherr  von  Canstein 
oomd  boast  that  in  his  establishment  at  Halle,  be- 
tween the  years  1710  and  1719  he  had  made  100,000 
copies  of  the  NT  in  28  editions,  and  40,000  Bibles 
in  16  editions  (8  in  8vo,  and  8  in  12mo).  Now  the 
B.  and  F.  Bible  Soc.  prints  in  one  year  almost 
1,000,000  Bibles,  more  than  1,000,000  NT's,  and 
3,000,000  parts  of  the  Bible  ;  in  all  5,000,000.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  the  oldest  printers 
earned  their  living  by  their  work,  that  the  Bible 
was  an  article  of  commerce,  and  that,  although 
Luther  took  no  pay  for  his  services,  yet  the 
printers  made  a  large  enough  charge.  It  was  the 
voluntary  support  of  friends  of  the  Bible  like 
the  Baron  von  Canstein  (tl719),  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (since  1698),  and 
the  Christentumsgesellschaft  of  Basel,  extended 
by  Urlsperger  (since  1780),  that  made  it  possible  to 
aim  at  a  real  circulation  of  the  Bible  among  the 
people.  Thb  was  finally  realized  by  the  Bible 
Societies  which  after  the  foundation  of  the  B.  and 
F.  B.  Soc.  in  1804  established  themselves  every- 
where (Basel,  1806  ;  Stuttgart,  1812  ;  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  1814  ;  America,  1816  ;  Paris,  1818,  etc.). 

In  many  places  in  our  own  day  every  married 
couple  is  presented  with  a  Bible  as  a  marriage 
gift.  Every  schoolboy  possesses  one.  Among 
soldiers  the  Bible  is  diligently  circulated,  and  in 
the  mission  field  it  is  spread  with  great  zeal. 
Often  it  is  given  for  nothing,  and  usually  the  price 
is  astonishingly  small.  Never  has  the  Bible  been 
■o  easy  to  acquire.  What  one  cannot  but  regret 
ia  that  this  extensive  circulation  dues  not  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  high  estimation  of  the  Book  of 
books  among  the  great  mass  of  men.  The  col- 
porteur was  right  when  he  gave  it  as  the  result 
of  bis  20  years'  experience,  that  t^  make  a  present 
of  the  Bible  is  easy  but  not  eflective. 

LrmiATimi.— P.  Schaff,  A  Companion  to  tKt  Or.  Tut.  qnd 
U4  Eng.  Version,  1883. 

For  Li8t«  ot  MS.S  :  H.  B.  Swete,  Inlrod.  to  tht  OT  in  Or.^ 
1902  ;  C.  R.  Gregory,  }'rolf'7.  ru  rinrhendnrft  NT,  ed.  viil. 
crit  major,  18S4-94  (=Ttxtkritik  des  XT,  IKiKi),  and  VrrnicUe 
II.  Eixlumrfet,  1008  ;  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Inlmd.  to  tlie  Crit. 
tfthtNTi(hy  E.  MillerX  1894  ;  Eb.  Nestle,  Eiixfithrung  in  dot 
irtec/i.  NV.  18S9  ;  H.  von  Soden,  Di»  Schrijten  des  VT,  i.  1002. 

For  \\BtB  of  Printed  Biblea  :  Copinp^er,  1  ncunabxtta  hihlii-»i.  or 
Tktfirtthaifctnlury  oj  the  I /it.  BiWe  (U,',o-15no).  isoci;  F.ilk, 
Dm  Bibel  am  A  uegange  drt  llittetalttrs,  1005  j>.  8 1  il. ;  Le  Long, 
Bfbliolluta  Saera,  1709,  ed.  Maah,   1778;   Ed.  Reuss,  Biblio- 


thrrn  XT  Grcpri,  1872.  For  I.uther'i  German  nible  :  Palm, 
1772  ;  Panzer.  17s:> ;  llopt,  1S47  ;  ot.  the  Calahi/ws  »/  tite  Uril. 
Mm,,  lavz  IT.,  and  ol  the  B.  and  F.  B.  Boo.,  by  T.  U.  Darlow  and 
11.  F.  Moult,  1007. 

For  number  ot  cojiies  :  P.  Schwenke,  '  Cntersuch.  lur  Oeich 
des  ersten  Hni'hdru.'ks,'  Fest«-hrijt  dtr  Kgt.  Bibliotkek  zu 
lierlitt  zxir  Gut'-nlvnjjeier,  lOnO  (he  computes  200  ooplM  of  the 
42-line  Bible  and  from  80-120  ol  the  3U-line  Bible). 

For  Rilile  Societies  :  J.  Owen,  llist.  of  the  Orig.  and  th» 
Firat  Ten  I'-nrs-  of  the  B.  and  F.B.  Soe.,  1818;  Wm.  Canton, 
History  of  the  B.  and  E.B.  Soc.,  1904  ;  E.  Breest,  Die  Kntu-idc- 
lung  dcr  prcMS.  Uauplbibelgesetia.,  1864-81  ;  O.  Bertram, 
Geitch.  der  von  Canftein^chcn  Bibelanntalt,  1863;  O.  Douen, 
Hist,  de  la  toe.  biblii/ne  de  Paris  (1818-lSSS),  l"ari«,  1868. 

III.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BIBLE.— I.  Titles 
and  citations.— That  the  Bible  was  authoritative 
was  an  axiom  taken  over  by  the  Church  from  the 
Synagogue  (see  above,  I.  x).  The  words  which  the 
first  Christians  used  to  make  reference  to  the  OT, 
'  The  Scripture  saith,'  were  extended  by  their  suc- 
cessors to  the  whole  Bible — OT  and  NT  alike. 
'  Scripture  saith,'  or  '  It  says,'  was  synonymous 
with  '  God  saith.'  *  Soon  the  Scripture  came  to  be 
known  as  ^  a7la  7po0i),  sacra  or  divina  scriptura, 
or,  to  commemorate  its  formation  out  of  single 
books,  at  fleiai  ypa(pai,  divini  libri.  From  the  3rd 
to  the  5th  cent,  tlie  Latins  gave  the  name  of  lex  Dei 
to  the  whole.  Vincent  of  Lerinum  used  the  desig- 
nation sanctce  legis  volumina.  The  Greeks  de- 
scribed it  as  t4  lepd  \6yia  ( = '  oracles ').  t4  fiipXia  is 
the  favourite  expression  in  Chrysostom.  From 
biblia(-orum)  was  derived  in  late  Latin  the  feminine 
form  biblia-ce  (cf.  gaudia),  and  this  form  was  canied 
over  into  all  other  tongues.  Sacra  pagina  and 
tacra  elogia  were  used  by  niedijeval  scholars,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  usual  designa- 
tion was  literce  divince  or  sacra.  The  expression 
Veritas  dicit  (  = '  Scripture  saith '),  as  distinguished 
from  auctoritas  ( = '  ecclesiastical  doctrine '),  was 
taken  by  the  scholastics  from  Augustine,  who,  how- 
ever, employed  it  specially  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 

A  single  verse  from  the  Bible  was  always  con- 
sidered the  word  of  God.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
occasionally,  and  frequently  by  Carlstadt  and 
Zwingli,  verbum  Dei  is  used  to  describe  the  whole 
Bible.  Luther  employs  '  Word  of  God '  in  a  sense 
difl'erent  from  the  Bible  or  Holy  Scripture  (  =  ' ver- 
bum prasdicatum '),  but  the  terms  are  interchange- 
able even  with  him.  In  later  Protestant  theology 
the  phrase  is  common.  It  is  a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  Pietism,  which  also  introduced  hymns  on 
the  Bible,  e.g.  '  Teures  Wort  aus  Gottes  Munde ' 
(Benj.  Schmolck,  1 1737). 

Often  tlie  whole  Bible  is  designated  by  its  parts. 
As  tlie  Jews  used  the  phrase  '  Moses  and  the 
Prophets'  (Lk  16'-'"'-,  Jn  1«)  or  'the  Law  and 
the  Prophets'  (Mt  5"  7"  22«,  Lk  16",  Ac  24'« 
28^),  80  we  find  '  the  Lord  and  the  Apostles '  or, 
more  seldom,  '  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostles.'  In 
Hippolytus  this  fourfold  division  is  the  usual  one, 
while  Hegesippus  says,  '  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
and  the  Lord,  and  Clem.  Al.  'the  Prophets,  the 
Gospel,  and  the  words  of  the  Apostles.'  The  whole 
Bible  is  also  referred  to  as  '  the  Prophets  and  the 
Apostles'  (e.g.  Murat.  Canon,  79  f.).  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum  or 
"rertullian's  Instrumentum.  '  The  Lord '  was  used 
specially  to  indicate  the  Gospels,  so  mnch  so  that 
the  Marcionitcs  claimed  the  Lord  as  the  author  of 
their  Gospel,  just  as  they  claimed  Paul  as  the 
author  of  their  Apostolos  (Adamantius,  Dial.  ii.  IS, 
p.  84).  As  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles  also 
acquired  their  authority  from  Him,  it  was  po.ssibIe 
to  .say,  '  tlie  Lord  in  His  Prophets  and  Apostles.' 

With  the  growth  of  scientific  accuracy,  the 
formula  of  citation  became  more  adequate.  The 
deliberate  indelinitoness  of  Philo  (ffpifroi  yip  rov 
xaXus)  is  still  found  in  a  Gnostic  like  Valentinos 
{Siffrep  eXiri  t«),  but  the  growth  of  Biblicism  does 
not  favour  iU  Paul  mentions  the  prophet*  by 
■  B.  B.  Warflold,  PRR,  1890,  pp.  47a-«10. 
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name  {e.g.  Ro  9"- "),  and  it  becomes  general  to 
name  the  epecilic  books:  Muuir^s  eV  'EfoSv,  ev  tj 
rpurry  rdv  Ba^riVw*',  HoiIXos  iv  tj  TrpdTji  vpot  Kopiv- 
dlovt.  Tertullian  saj's,  '  Habes  Genesim,  babes 
Danielnm.'  In  one  instance  Origen  defines  the 
passage  more  exactly  by  the  arlxos  number.  The 
Eusebian  sections  of  the  Gospels,  arranged  in  ten 
canons  for  purposes  of  comparison,  served  the  whole 
Middle  Ages  as  a  handy  concordance.  After  the 
4th  cent,  we  meet  with  chapter-divisions,  which 
differed  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins.  Cita- 
tions were  made  by  the  titles  or  the  first  words  of 
the  chapter.  It  was  not  till  the  Middle  Ages  that 
they  were  made  by  the  number  of  the  chapter. 
This  became  common  in  the  13th  cent.,  when  the 
Paris  Bible  established  itself  everywhere  (see  above, 
II.  I).  There  we  have  the  chapter-divisions  of 
Stephen  Langton,  with  8  subdivisions  of  each  chap- 
ter (A-H),  serving  the  purpose  of  the  concordantui 
biblica  of  the  Paris  doctors.  Not  till  modem  times 
did  the  easy  method  of  verse-enumeration  come  in, 
and  with  it  the  practice  of  exact  citation.     The 

ferm  of  this  was  found  in  a  concordance  which  R. 
saac  Nathan  formed  in  1447  (printed  Venice,  1523  ; 
taken  over  in  Santes  Pagninus's  Lat.  Bible,  1528). 
The  NT  was  divided  into  verses  by  Robt.  Stephen 
in  1551,  on  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  The 
fact  that  it  was  done  '  inter  equit.indum '  is, 
unfortunately,  only  too  evident.  Moreover,  in 
ditl'erent  editions  there  are  variations.  Above  all, 
the  bad  habit  of  setting  the  number  of  the  verse 
in  the  text,  or  printing  each  verse  separately, 
destroyed  the  connexions,  and  deepened  the  impres- 
sion that  every  verse  was  complete  in  itself.  As 
the  result  of  Bengel's  initiative,  the  custom  has 
recently  become  more  general  of  making  larger 
paragraphs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minuteness 
characteristic  of  recent  critical  exegesis  has  made 
an  advance  upon  the  division  into  verses,  and  such 
citations  as  Ro  1"*  or  Rev  l""  are  now  used. 

LrrKfUTURB. — C.  R.  Gregory,  Prolegomena,  140-182  ;  Scriv- 
ener, IiUrod.  i.  66-71 ;  O.  Schmid,  Uber  i-enchiedene  Emtei- 
lungen  der  k.  Schri/t.  1892 ;  E.  von  Dobscbtitz,  VuJgatastudien, 
1895  ;  J.  Chapman,  History  0/ Ihe  Vulgate  Gospels,  1908. 

Formulas  of  citation  have  another  side.  Venera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  its  authors  finds 
increasing  fullness  of  expression  in  them.  Soon 
what  we  meet  with  is  not  '  Isaiah  says,'  '  Peter  (or 
Paul)  writes,'  but  'The  Holy  Prophet  Isaiah  says,' 
'The  Holy  Apostle  Peter  writes,  and  'According 
to  the  Blessed  Paul.'  In  this  connexion,  the  other- 
wise almost  valueless  epithet  of  mart3TS,  /laxapiot 
(beatus),  continued  long  in  use.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  enough.  Peter  must  be  called  6  xopvipaios 
Tuv  diroaTdXwy,  prineeps  apostolorum,  John  6  fVurri)- 
8iot,  Paul  b  Tpiap.aK6.pioi.  The  ordinary  title  is  ol 
6eiry6pot.  In  the  Byzantine  Renaissance  SowSixuij 
or  ^aXfiiKui  elire'tvj  XoXofiuvreia  iiri},  are  favourite 
phrases  to  introduce  quotations  from  the  Psalms  or 
Proverbs,  and  a  citation  from  the  Gospels  is  hardly 
ever  introduced  witliout  words  like  t4  iyiov  ev- 
aYyfKtov  Sunrpvalus  /Sog.  As  compared  with  such 
Eastern  verbosity.  Western  formulas  always  ap- 
pear simple.  But  sanctus  apostolus  dicit  has  really 
the  same  significance.  It  is  an  expression  of 
unconditional  veneration,  and  emphasizes  Scrip- 
tural authority.  It  makes  no  difference  here  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  prophets  and  apostles  sliared 
this  epithet  with  the  doctors  of  the  Church.  These 
also  possessed  the  weight  of  authority.  The  Re- 
formation retained  '  St.'  Matt., '  St.'  Mark,  etc.,  and 
in  Romance  lands  and  England  'St.'  Paul  is  still 
usual.  It  was  the  period  of  '  Enlightenment,'  with 
ita  purely  human  handling  of  Scripture,  that  first 
Btrijpped  off,  even  in  the  form,  all  such  symbols  of 
authority,  returning  thus  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
early  Church.  With  a  false  conception  of  accuracy, 
the  Gospel  'according  to'  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
ot  John  was  spoken  of,  the  ancient  Church  desiring 


to  express  by  ciayyfKior  card  .  .  .  nothing  mora 
than  the  unity  of  the  Gospel  amidst  the  variety  of 
it.'^  literary  forms. 

However  various  these  formulas  may  appear,  they 
nevertheless  establish  the  one  important  fact  of  the 
unconditional  authority  of  every  word  in  the  Bible. 
The  mention  of  the  various  authors  is  due  to  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  instinct  for  accuracy.  It 
is  not  upon  them,  but  upon  the  Bible  itself,  that 
authority  rests.  In  every  century  we  find  numerous 
instances  of  wrong  sources  given  for  quotations 
[e.y.  Mt  27").  This  only  shows  how  little  de- 
pended upon  any  personal  authority.  The  pro- 
phetic name  is  a  guarantee  of  Scripture  ;  prophets 
and  apostles  are  possessed  of  authority  because 
they  are  '  holy  Scripture,'  and  all  that  stands  in 
Scripture  is  authoritative,  even  when  it  is  neither 
a  prophet  nor  an  apostle  who  speaks,  but  a  very 
unnoly  mortal.  Mt  19'  quotes  a  word  of  Adam  as 
God's  word.  Jn  ll"*"-,  spoken  by  Caiaphas,  con- 
tains a  Divine  prophecy.  The  Bible  as  a  whole 
and  in  every  word  of  it  is  authoritative. 

LiTERATtniE. — On  the  names  of  the  Bible,  see  Saicer, 
Thesaurus,  16S2,  s.v.  fit^Xiov,  ypa^bri ;  du  Cangre.  Glossarium, 
s.v.  '  Biblia.'  On  citations,  see  Hamack,  Dogmengesch.^  i. 
337 ff.  Formulas  are  collected,  e.g.,  from  the  Didascaiia  by 
Achells,  p.  333 :  (rom  Didymus  by  Leipoldt,  38  ;  from  Diodonu 
by  Hamack,  66. 

2.  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  —  Like  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  the  idea  of  its  inspiration 
was  taken  over  from  Judaism  (cf.  I.  l).  No  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  Divine  revelation 
accorded  to  the  prophets  and  its  preservation  in 
writing  (cf.  Ro  1',  He  1').  AVe  have  the  statement 
in  2  P  1"  that '  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost' ;  but,  besides  this,  the 
Scripture  itself  is  said  to  be  BedrixvaTo!  in  2  Ti  3" 
(whence  'inspiration').  Descriptions  like  those  of 
Ezk  1"-,  Zee  1'*-,  Rev  V""-  point  to  an  ecstatic 
origin,  and  this  idea,  helped  by  the  influence  of 
Plato  and  Philo,  was  extended  to  writings  that  were 
not  apocalyptic  (Justin).  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  another  ^^ew,  according  to  which  God  speaks  to 
men  without  any  extraordinary  ecstatic  operation. 
Paul  does  not  think  that  his  Epistles  are  due  to  any 
supernatural  inspiration.  He  draws  a  clear  line 
between  his  own  opinions  and  the  absolutely 
authoritative  words  of  the  Lord,  yet  he  claims  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  authority  for 
what  he  writes  (1  Co  '"'•  ^-  *") ;  so  also  Clement  of 
Rome  (i.  59),  and  even  Origen  (cfe  Orat.  18).  The 
pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  {xvi.  18)  formulate  a 
theory  to  the  effect  that  the  revelations  which  are 
not  due  to  ecstasies  (deeu  imialas  /tai  dpelpur)  are 
preferable  to  those  which  are,  and  the  Church 
adopted  this  view.  She  dismissed  books  like  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  repudiatedthe  Montanistic 
prophets  and  similar  phases ;  but  she  claimed  in- 
sjjiration  for  her  bishops.  And  if  Ignatius  and  even 
Cyprian  still  think  of  visions  and  ecstasies  in  this 
connexion,  the  inspiration  of  Synods,  which  Con- 
stantine  solemnlj-  proclaimed  so  early  as  the  First 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Niciea,  had  little  in  com- 
mon with  ecstasies.  The  Sfo^idpoi  Traripa,  or  inspired 
Fathers,  contended  with  arguments  drawn  from 
the  Bible  and  logic,  sometimes  even  with  the  fists, 
and  the  result  depended  upon  the  decision  ol 
the  majority,  while  ecstatic  revelation  rests  on 
the  autlioritv  of  a  single  inspired  person.  At  the 
Council  of  Trent  it  was  a  standing  joke  that  the 
Spirit  came  from  Rome  in  fetters  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  infallibility  of  Papal  utterances,  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  ecstasy.  Naturally  the  idea  of  the 
Bible's  inspiration  corresponded  with  this.  The 
Alexandrians  were  critical  of  style.  Eusebius  and 
Augustine  talked  harmlessly  of  the  literary  methods 
of  Biblical  authors — that  was  in  line  with  their  ideas 
of  inspiration.  When,  however,  exegetical  science 
weakened,  and  the  popular  monastic  ideas  of  visions 
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and  ecstasies  spread,  we  find  these  notions  appear- 
ing more  frequently,  and  in  popular  literature  they 
found  vi\'id  expression.  Procnorus'  picture  in  the 
Acts  of  John  ot  how  the  Gospel  of  John  came  into 
existence  (eJ.  Zalin,  p.  15411'.)  shows  that  its  oii^'tn 
■was  conceived  as  quite  ecstatic.  This  influenced 
art,  and  the  task  of  investijjuting  the  way  in  which 
inspiration  is  represented  would  repay  labour.  As 
the  Muse  appeared  to  the  poet  Aratus,  so  the 
Divine  Wisdom  appeared  to  the  Evaiigeli.st  Mark 
(Cod.  Rossan.).  A  hand  beckons  out,  of  heaven  ; 
a  dove  whispers  in  the  ear ;  we  hear  also  of  inspira- 
tion following  the  drinking  of  a  cup  (2  Es  U^"-). 
The  idea  of  a  book-roll  which  the  seer  had  to 
swallow  (Ezk  3',  Rev  10')  has  its  artistic  analogy 
in  the  so-called  traditio  legis,  '  giving  over  of  the 
law,'  to  Peter.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  notion  of  a 
book  fallen  direct  from  heaven,  like  that  which 
Oriental  Gnosticism  developed  in  regard  to  the 
book  of  Elxai,  and  to  which  ecclesiastical  piety 
gave  some  colour  in  the  so-called  '  letters  from 
heaven,'  was  never  applied  to  the  Bible  as  such. 
Athenagoras  (Leg.  9)  illustrates  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  picture  of  the  flute-player 
who  blows  into  the  instrument  and  makes  it  sound. 
Ps.-Justin  (Coh.  8)  and  Chrysostom  speak  of  the 
lyre  upon  which  the  Holy  Ghost  pl.ays  ;  there  are 
different  strings,  but  they  give  forth  a  harmony. 
The  conception  is  quite  spiritual.  Much  more 
realistic  is  the  picture  of  the  pencil  (stylus)  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  we  find  in  Gregory  I.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  representation  gradually  took  a 
more  popular  form,  and  single  individuals  like 
Agobard  of  Lyons  and  Abelaru  protested  against  it 
in  vain.  It  was  never  thoroughly  developed  in 
theory.  Luther's  lively  piety,  like  the  oldest 
Christianity,  combines  faith  in  Divine  inspiration 
with  (juite  human  ideas  as  to  the  method  :  he  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  way  in  which  one  prophet 
uses  the  writings  of  the  others.  In  his  hands  tlie 
ancient  traditions  which  medioevalism  brought 
down  alongside  of  its  theory  of  inspiration  became 
of  importance  again.  But  orthodoxy  did  not 
follow  him  here.  It  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  strictly  supernatural  idea  of  inspiration,  and 
carried  the  view  to  its  extreraest  consequences. 
The  Biblical  authors  are  only  the  hands  and  pens 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  perhaps  nvtarii  et 
actuarii,  but  never  can  they  be  called  auctorcs. 
That  epithet  belongs  to  God  or  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
alone.  From  Him  proceeds  not  only  the  impulse  to 
write,  but  also  the  matter  and  the  method  (sug- 
gestio  rerum  et  verboruyri).  In  the  end  all  liunian 
participation  in  the  composition  of  Scripture  is 
denied.  Men  wrote,  but  did  not  understand  or 
know  what.  This  inspiration  of  the  letter,  applied 
to  the  Textua  Keceptus  of  the  NT  and  to  the 
Textus  Massoreticus  of  the  OT,  is  at  last  extended 
to  the  mere  accessories  ;  above  all,  to  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  (John  Gerhard,  1 1637  ;  John 
Buxtorf,  father,  1 1629,  and  son,  1 1664).  The  theory 
was  embodied  in  an  ecclesiastical  confession  (For- 
mula  Consensus  Helvetici,  1675),  but  as  a  theological 
system  it  was  soon  overturned  by  actual  facts. 
Mill's  multitudes  of  variants  destroyed  the  theory 
of  textual  inspiration.  Deism  and  '  Enligliten- 
ment'  sought  out  every  little  contradiction  and 
absurdity.  Biblical  pliilolofjy  renewed  the  criticism 
of  style.  Soon  rationalistic  theology  spoke  of  a 
pnrefy  human  Scripture. 

The  attempt  of  19th  cent,  theology  to  revive  the 
old  orthodox  doctrine  has  been  vain  (Kolling, 
Theopneustie,  1891).  Even  in  the  milder  form, 
whicn  added  to  the  personal  inspiration  of  pro- 
phets and  apostles  (Scbleiermacher)  a  particular 
guidance  only  in  actu  acribendi  ('kanonische  In- 
spiration,' Luthardt),  it  was  not  able  to  secure  a 
hold.      The    newest  phase  of  religious-historical 


inquiry  gives  wide  scope  to  ecsta-sy  again,  but 
Protestant  theology  tends  always  more  and  more 
to  the  conviction  that  the  old  conception  of 
dcoTTvewTla  is  not  the  one  best  suited  in  our  time  to 
exjiress  the  actual  sioiiilicance  and  authority  of 
the  Scripture.  Inspiration  applies  to  men,  not  to 
written  words. 

LiTErtATTOB.— J.  Delitzsch.  de  Impiratione  tcript.  t.  quid 
Itatuerhd  palrea  apnstolici  et  apologetce  tec.  errculi,  1872 ;  Ed. 
Rabaud,  IJit:t.  de  la  doctrine  de  I'ljmpiratum  den  sainten 
Ventures,  lsS3 ;  W.  Sanday,  Inapiratiun,  18!W  ;  H.  Cremer,  In 
PltE^  ix.  Is:t-203 :  Kahler,  Zur  Bihel/ragcAau-;  A.  Houtin,  La 
Qwatim  bibtique  axi  xxc  siHle,  1906,  27  If. ;  F.  Watson,  Intpira- 
tion,  1906 ;  M.  Dods,  Tfie  Bible,  iu  Origin  and  Nature,  1905. 

3-  Doctrine.— Of  course  it  is  not  enough  to  see 
in  the  books  of  the  Bible  only  historically  interest- 
ing monuments  of  old  Israelite  and  old  Christian 
literature.  They  were  and  are  more  than  this  to 
Christendom.  From  the  beginning  they  were  held 
to  be  immediately  binding  upon  the  present. 

One  of  the  tirst  tasks  of  Christianity  was  to  put 
the  OT  in  the  same  position  of  authority  as  the 
NT.  Primitive  Christianity,  filled  with  the  living 
power  of  the  Spirit,  strongly  emphasized  the  new- 
ness of  the  Divine  revelation  given  in  Christ  as 
compared  with  the  OT  stage  of  religion.  Paul  did 
away  with  the  Law  Avhich  was  the  kernel  of  the 
OT  in  Judaism,  and  yet  he  argued  with  words  of 
'  the  Law.'  He  cast  aside  the  nomistic  system,  and 
yet  held  the  Law  to  be  Holy  Scripture.  That  could 
not  continue.  The  Gnostics  and  Marcion  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  OT  altogether  ;  tlie  Church 
sought  to  discover  a  more  positive  relationship  to 
the  OT  Law.  In  the  ceremonial  rules  of  the  OT 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  found  the 
type  and  prophecy  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ. 
Barnabas  considered  that  he  had  only  to  transmute 
the  Ceremonial  Law  by  allegorical  interpretation 
into  moral  comni.andments  to  show  that  it  was  con- 
stantly obligatorj',  and  that  the  verbal  understand- 
ing of  it  by  the  Jews  was  a  mistake  into  which  the 
devil  had  brought  them.  I  Clem,  comes  very  near 
to  deducing  the  principles  of  Christian  worship 
from  the  ceremonial  system  of  the  OT,  and  the  3ra 
cent,  actually  did  so.  TertuUian  (de  Monog.  7) 
extracts  laws  for  the  Christian  life  from  the  OT. 
Later  authors  like  Cyril  of  Alexandria  make  the 
sacerdotal  and  saciificial  law  somewhat  spiritual- 
ized, the  basis  of  Christian  ecclesiastical  order. 

When  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  cott- 
troversy  about  legalism  were  removed,  the  value 
of  OT  prophecy  caused  the  OT  to  be  claimed  as  the 
sacred  book  of  Christendom,  in  opposition  to  the 
Jews,  who  made  it  their  own  special  possession, 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  inseparably  associated 
with  the  NT.  The  same  Christ,  the  same  Spirit, 
spoke  in  prophets  and  apostles.  Marcion's  criticism 
only  served  to  make  the  Church  all  the  more  zealous 
in  maintaining  the  complete  unity  of  the  two  Testa- 
ments. They  were  the  two  breasts  of  the  Church 
(llippolytus  on  Canticles,  i.  344).  Very  soon  all 
sense  of  diU'erence,  all  thought  of  any  giadation  in 
time,  disappeared.  Out  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
there  was  evolved  a  mechanical  uniformity,  a  com- 
plete equality  of  the  contents  of  all  parts.  Even 
the  first  verses  of  Genesis  were  made  to  witness  to 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
high  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  participation 
of  the  Son  in  Creation,  iv  ipxv  i''^'>lr)aev  =  (yrif  vlifi 
(cf.  Hamack,  TU  i.  3,  l.SOff.).  Protestant  ortho- 
doxy went  even  farther  than  this  in  the  discovery 
that  Kf}  r-^'K-ij  contained  the  initial  letters  of  the 
Trinity,  3n,  [3,  nn  twice  over. 

In  spite  of  this  purely  dogmatizing  method,  it 
was  never  altogetner  forgotten  that  revelation 
underwent  an  historical  development.  It  is  this 
feature  that  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
Antiochene  school  for  us,  and  raises  the  Dutch 
federal  theologians  above  their  own  orthodox  pre- 
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decessore.  In  the  new  orthodoxy  of  the  19th  cent, 
the  Erlangen  school  (Ilofmann)  laboured  this 
thought  at  great  len^jtli.  These,  however,  are  only 
individual  instances,  and  hardly  allect  the  doctrine 
of  Biblical  autlioritj-.  They  aid  not  attain  to  a 
recognition  of  anj'  ditferenues  of  value  in  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  Whatever  was  found  in  the  Bible 
was  canonical  and  authoritative. 

The  dogmatic  elaboration  of  this  theory  began 
with  Origen's  jrepl  dpxuif,  and  his  results  were 
adopted  by  his  pupil  Theognostus.  As  the  Syna- 
gogue never  dealt  systematically  with  questions 
of  the  kind,  the  Greek  theology  had  quite  a  new 
field  here.  In  the  West,  Augustine's  de  Doc- 
trina  Christiana  laid  the  foundation.  Augustine 
declares  repeatedly  and  strongly  that  only  the 
canonical  Scriptures  are  un<  onditionallv  binding 
(de  Nat.  et  Grat.  l.\i.  71  ;  Epist.  Ixxxii.  3' 24).  But 
we  find  none  the  less  that  he  sets  ecclesiastical 
authority  alongside  of,  or  rather  above,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible  more  markedly  than  the  Alex- 
andrians. The  often-quoted  remark  is  well  known 
(c.  Epist.  Maniili.  6):  'ego  vero  evangelio  non 
crederem  nisi  me  catholicre  ecclesire  commoveret 
auctoritas.'  This  sujiplied  the  Middle  Ages  with  a 
standard.  The  authoritj-  of  the  Bible  was  the 
very  highest :  it  was  absolutely  infallible  ;  every- 
thing tliat  was  found  in  it  had  to  be  believed 
whether  understood  or  not.  All  this,  however, 
was  due  to  the  living  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
that  because  of  two  considerations:  (1)  it  was  the 
Church  that  formed  the  Bible  as  such  ;  the  Church 
decided  which  books  were  canonical  and  which 
were  not ;  and  (2)  the  Church  alone  had  to  say 
what  was  contained  in  the  Bible,  in  other  words, 
how  it  was  to  be  interpreted.  Even  heretics 
appealed  to  the  Bible,  and  often  with  a  great  show 
of  riglit.  Tliat  made  a  superior  authority  neces- 
sary—the Church.  Tertullian  declares  that  in 
combating  heresy  the  Scriptures  should  not  be 
referred  to  for  j)roof  (de  Prcescr.  19).  Similarly 
Salvian  (de  Giih.  Dei)  compl.ains  that  the  Arians 
drew  their  proofs  from  the  Bible,  while  the  Catholics 
emploj'ed  force.  Naturally  it  was  always  main- 
tained th.at  the  authoritj'  of  the  Bible  lay  in  itself, 
came  from  its  Divine  origin.  The  Church  could 
never  invest  with  canonical  authority  a  book  that 
was  not  Divine.  But— and  this  is  the  important 
point  in  the  mediaeval  Catholic  conception — the 
Church  took  over  the  guarantee  of  canonicitv. 
Hence  came  the  fixing  of  the  Canon  by  Councils, 
from  the  Synods  under  Damasns  and  Augustine 
down  to  the  Councils  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican. 
The  correct  interpretation,  however,  was  obtained 
from  the  '  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers,'  and 
in  this  way  the  Fathers,  who  were  credited  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  same  inspiration  as  the 
Scripture,  came  to  be  equally  valuable  authorities. 
Employed  in  the  lirst  place  to  interpret,  they 
were  afterwards  called  in  to  supplement  Scriptiire. 
Thus  there  arose  the  idea  of  the  double  traditinn, 
^■y7pd0u5  and  dYpd^us  as  the  Creeks  said,  m  libris 
tcriptis  et  sine  srripto  trndidonibus  as  the  Council 
of  "Trent  expre.ssed  it.  The  question  whether  the 
revelation  given  in  Scripture  was  sufficient  to 
answer  every  religious  inquiry  received  different 
replies  within  the  Calhulic  system.  The  really 
correct  answer  wa.s  in  the  alfirmative,  and  allegory 
sujiplied  a  means  of  drawing  an_ything  out  of  Scrip- 
ture that  was  wanted.  In  mystic  circles,  however, 
the  view  was  always  maintained  that  God  sujijile- 
mented  what  He  had  given  to  the  Church  by  im- 
mediate revelations  to  chosen  individuals.  jMon- 
tflnism,  which  brought  a  new  and  exten.sive  re- 
velation, the  Church  repudiated,  just  as  at  a  later 
date  she  did  ahso  the  evamjc/iinn  (eternum  of  the 
Spiritualists  and  the  visions  of  many  fanatics. 
But  the   visions  of  Saint    Birgitta    and    similar 


phenomena  she  acknowledged  ;  and  at  the  present 
time  the  question  is  being  vigorously  discussed  in 
Catholicism,  how  far  the  visions  of  Catherine  of 
Emmerich  can  be  safely  reckoned  credible  supple- 
ments to  the  Gospel  story  in  regard  to  the  life  ot 
Jesus  and  the  Virjjin  Mary.  From  the  time  of 
Anasta.sius  of  Sinai  until  the  present  day  there 
have  not  been  wanting  pious  men  who  believed 
that  they  could  cajole  or  wrest  from  evil  spirits 
some  light  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  other  world. 

In  this  domain  the  Reformation  brought  the 
crisis.  The  'reformers  before  the  Reformation,' 
as  Wyclif,  Hus,  etc.,  were  called,  were  representa- 
tives of  Augustinianism,  and  as  such  of  a  Biblicism 
within  Catholic  ecclesiastical  bounds.  Zwingli 
and  Calvin  represent  a  Biblicism  that  overran 
these  bounds  but  finally  took  its  stand  upon  the 
same  formal  principles.  Creeds  of  the  Zwinglian 
and  Calvinistic  tj'pe  nearly  all  contain  decisions  in 
regard  to  the  Canon  of  the  Bible.  It  was  quite  un- 
observed that  this  only  continued  ecclesiastical  or 
synagogue  tradition  in  opposition  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  with  Luther.  Not  only  did 
he  shatter  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  Councils, 
and  the  Fathers,  hut  also  from  the  idea  of  the 
dominating  authority  of  Scripture  he  stripped 
off  everything  formal.  Not  because  somethmg 
was  found  iu  Scripture  but  because  it  witnessed  to 
Christ,  because  he  traced  God's  word  in  it,  was  it 
authoritative  in  his  view.  '  The  right  principle  to 
follow  in  the  criticism  of  all  the  books  is  to  ask 
whether  they  show  Christ  or  not,  for  all  that  is 
Scripture  points  to  Christ  (Ro  3"')>  and  St.  Paul 
wants  to  Know  nothing  save  Christ  (1  Co  2'). 
What  does  not  teach  Christ  is  not  apostolic  even 
though  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  teaches  it;  what 
preaches  Christ  is  apostolic  even  though  it  comes 
from  Judas,  Annas,  Pilate,  or  Herod'  (Pref.  to 
Ep.  of  James,  1522,  Erlangen  ed.  63,  157).  This 
valuation  according  to  content,  harmonizing  as  it 
does  with  personal  experience,  gave  Luther  the 
opportunity  not  only  of  criticizin"  the  ecclesiastical 
Canon  (he  makes  the  NT  end  with  3  John  and  calls 
Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  Revelation  an  appendix 
like  the  OT  Apocrypha),  but  also  of  claiming  value 
for  other  writings  like  the  Ivi  of  Melanchthon, 
and  investing  them  with  the  same  value  as  the 
Bible.  It  is  true  that  Luther  did  not  carry  this 
principle  to  its  logical  conclusion.  His  contests 
with  fanatics  who  trusted  entirely  to  the  inner 
light  compelled  the  Reformer,  who  was  at  heart 
conservative,  to  lay  all  the  importance  on  the 
historically  given  revelation,  i.e.  the  Scriptu.-e. 
However  much  he  distinguished  in  theory  between 
the  word  of  God  and  the  Scripture,  yet  he  found  it 
easy  to  identify  them,  and  he  could  then  (as  in  the 
Lord's  Supper)  insist  stubbornly  upon  the  letter  of 
tlie  Scripture.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  inherited 
both  these  views  from  him.  Lutherans  alwaj'S 
speak  of  the  verbum  Dei,  but  they  do  not  imply  any 
formal  limitation  to  certain  books  (no  Lutheran 
confession  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  Canon). 
The  phrase  has  reference  only  to  the  content  of 
the  Bible,  the  revelation  of  God's  grace  in  the  Law 
and  the  Gospels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutheran 
Church  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  in  scholastic  fashion,  so  that  it  liecame 
possible  to  speak  of  Bibliology  as  well  as  Theology 
and  Christology.  And  Bellarraine  had  a  certain 
amount  of  right  on  his  si<le  when  he  spoke  of  the 
'p.xper  Pope  of  the  Protestants.'  Nevertheless  the 
distinction  between  a  formal  and  a  material  prin- 
cilile  in  Protestantism  belongs  to  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  and  first  became  a  feature  of  Lutheran 
dogmatics  in  the  19t!i  century  (Ritschl,  Zeitschr. 
f.  Kirchenqesch.,  1876,  397  tf.). 

In  opposition  to  the  mediaeval  conception  which. 
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under  the  influence  of  the  NcciPIatonic  idea  of  God 
and  in  the  interests  of  ccclet^iastical  authority, 
enipliasized  tlie  niysterioua,  dilticult,  or  unintelli- 
;,'iljle  elements  and  the  insutlicioncy  of  the  Bible, 
l^rotcstant  dofjiuatics  laid  nil  the  stress  on  its  clear- 
ness and  sulliciency  {/iersj)iruUas  et  svfficientia),  and 
emphasized,  alon^'  with  its  authority,  its  efficacia  as 
a  means  of  salvation.  This  made  its  authority — 
in  the  true  Heforniatiou  spirit  —  altogether  de- 
pendent on  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  inter- 
num. But  this  witness,  in  consequence  of  the 
luechanicttl  way  in  which  inspiration  was  con- 
ceived, was  extended  to  things  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  inward  experience  of  a  pious  Chris- 
tian. Pietism,  having  no  great  scientific  interests, 
was  very  well  satisfied  ;  honest  Rationalism  ad- 
mitted that  it  had  never  perceived  any  trace  of 
'.his  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  scholastic 
■system  was  broken  up,  and  no  artificial  recon- 
stmction  wan  possible.  Under  Schleiermacher's 
lead  the  theology  of  the  19th  cent,  worked  zealously 
and  honestly  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  should  really  be  conceived 
and  be  impressively  founded.  There  was  plenty  of 
fierce  controvers}'.  In  opposition  to  the  overthrow 
of  all  authority  bv  the  liberal  theology,  conser- 
vative circles  sought  siqiport  for  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  elsewhere.  (Jrundtvig  seizes,  as  Lessing 
did,  upon  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  living  word  of 
God.  Calixtus's  Conscmms patrum  quinqucsecularis 
(1629)  finds  a  powerful  echo  in  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment in  England.  Between  the  two  extremes 
numerous  endeavours  of  a  mediating  character 
assert  now  the  religious  interests  attaching  to 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  Scripture  and  now 
the  scientific  aspects  of  its  historical  limitations. 
It  has  to  be  said  that  a  satisfactory  solution  will 
be  found  only  when  the  Bible  is  felt  to  speak  to 
the  human  heart  with  the  authority  of  God.  This 
experience  must  be  expressed  in  clear  theological 
terms.  In  religious  matters  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  is  absolute,  but  only  in  religious  matters. 
Its  authority  is  internal,  not  external. 

LmiRATDRS. — H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Kanon  u.  Traditi&n,  1869; 
A.  Sabatier,  Religiimn  d'autoriU  ft  fa  religion  dg  Cesprit^,  1904, 
pp.  346-1(13  (Eng.  tr.  1U(I4);  O.  Scheel.  lAilhtrt  Steliunq  zur 
h.  Schrijt,  iy()2;  K.  Timme,  Luihrra  Stellung  zur  h.  Schjift, 
1904  ;  K.  Walz,  Diji  Lehre  der  Kirche  con  d«r  h.  Schr\ft  naeh 
(Ur  Schrift  scUtat  gepriift,  1884  :  J.  Reinhard,  Die  Prinzipien- 
tehrf  d.  luth.  Dngmntihrr,  1906 ;  P.  Geniirich,  Der  Karnp/  um 
disSchri/t  in  der  dfuUchevang,  Kirche  dtm  lil  Jahrh.,  U>Hb(with 
a  coniplet*  bililioi^raphy) ;  j.  Estlin  Carpenter,  The  BibU  in 
the  lOihcent.,  1U03 ;  A.  Houtin,  La  Qvejttioji  bibtique  cfiez  Us 
Cath.  dt  Frarux  au  xix'  fii'rlc,  1002,  au  xxf  riicle,  1908. 

4.  Practical  significance. — From  the  very  first 
the  authority  of  the  lUblo  wa.s  concernea  with 
dogma,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  used  to  prove  the 
articles  of  faith.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  demonstrated  by  primi- 
tive Christians  and  afterwards  by  apologists  in 
the  controversy  with  Jewish  Christians.  Cyprian 
brines  together  testimonin  adversus  Judwos,  i.e. 
proof  passages,  and  he  thus  provides  the  pattern  of 
Scriptural  proof  for  many  centuries.  Soon  this 
method  came  to  be  emjuoyed  in  the  dogmatic 
disputes  arising  within  the  Church.  Athanasius 
collects  proof  from  Scripture  of  the  unity  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father — a  course  that  was  all  the 
more  necessary  since  the  Arian  party  pointed  out 
the  un-Biblical  character  of  the  word  ifiooiirtos. 
The  Cappadocian  Fathers  gathered  proof  passages 
in  support  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  Monophysite 
and  Monothelite  discussions  the  practice  was  ex- 
tended, with  the  dillerence  that  citations  from  the 
Fathers  were  now  added  to  those  of  the  Scripture  ; 
and  in  the  dispute  regarding  iconoclasm  John  of 
Damascus  and  the  patriarch  Nicephorus  as  well 
as  the  hostile  party  made  collections  of  the  same 
kind  from  Scripture  and  tradition.  Augustine 
beirins  his  work  de  Trinitate  with  a  very  detailed 


Scripture  proof  (i.-vii.),  ar.d  then  (viii.-xiii.)  adds  a 
dogmatic  elaboration.  This  example  was  followed 
by  all  scholastic  theologians,  and  the  practice 
attained  to  still  greater  importance  after  the 
removal  of  all  other  authorities  by  the  orthodox 
theology  of  Protestantism.  For  every  single  topic 
of  the  system  all  loci  probantc.i  in  the  Scripture 
were  carefully  gathered,  and  their  interpretation 
became  more  and  more  a  subordinate  discipline  to 
scientific  dogmatics,  viz.  the  so-called  theologia 
biblica,  out  of  which,  after  a  long  process  in  which 
it  underwent  complete  transformation,  there  arose 
at  last  the  independent  discipline  which  is  now 
called  '  Biblical  Theology.'  Modem  theology  has 
long  seen  that  an  enumeration  of  Scripture  passages 
torn  from  their  context  is  not  only  .a  forcing  of  the 
Bible  but  also  no  real  proof  of  the  dogma  in  ques- 
tion. Dogm.atic  theology,  however,  emancipates 
itself  but  slowly  from  the  old  method  of  Scrip- 
tural proof.  It  is  bound  to  do  so  more  and  more, 
because  with  the  grossly  supernatural  idea  of  in- 
spiration the  proof  which  rests  upon  it  vanishes 
also.  How  different  is  Hofniann's  attempt  to 
reach  a  new  kind  of  Scripture  proof,  in  which 
everything  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  context — upon 
the  general  view  of  Scripture.  At  the  present  day 
even  this  is  considered  by  most  to  be  too  external 
a  method,  especially  as  Hofniann's  attempt  to 
show  the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  content  of 
Scripture  cannot  be  described  as  happy.  It  is 
somewhat  ditlerent  when  P.  Lobstein  sets  the 
organic  method  of  proof  from  Scripture  over- 
against  the  atomistic.  It  is  only  a  real  harmony 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Bible  that  can 
be  legitimized  by  dogmatics.  Wendt  departs  from 
the  normative  significance  of  Scripture,  and  has 
recourse  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  the  onlj'  norm. 

The  old  theology  took  pride  in  ranging  itself 
under  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  in  making  its 
infallible  statements  the  basis  of  its  findings.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  it  did  was  to  make  the 
Bible  subservient  to  its  system.  It  put  its  views 
into  the  Bible  only  to  arag  them  out  again  in 
emphasized  form.  That  is  perhaps  made  most 
evident  by  the  numerous  works  on  the  ffexnemeron 
(the  '  six  days '  in  Gn  1).  What  was  there  that  the 
short  account  of  creation  was  not  made  responsible 
for?  All  the  knowledge  which  the  cosmological 
speculation  of  Greece  and  late  Judaism  thought  it 
had  discovered  was  held  to  be  already  contained  in 
Gn  1.  This  was  the  case  everywhere — an  entirely 
mechanical  idea  of  revelation,  as  if  (iod  had  torn 
asunder  the  details  of  His  revelation  and  strewn 
them  over  the  whole  sacred  book,  in  order  that  men 
might  painfully  gather  them  together  again,  as  if 
He  had  purjjosoly  kept  things  mysterious  in  order 
that  theologians  might  sharpen  their  wits  on  them. 

But  the  Bible  returned  gooil  for  evil.  It  ad- 
mitted of  continual  glimpses  into  the  true  nature 
of  revelation,  into  the  actual  course  of  history,  and 
provided  facts  wliich  necessitated  the  corre(^tion  of 
the  dogmatic  system.  If  the  theoretical  recog- 
nition of  the  right  relationship  between  Scrip- 
ture and  doctrine  is  an  achievement  of  recent 
times,  yet  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  whole 
history  of  theology  and  dogma  in  particular  under 
the  point  of  view  of  a  gradual  process  of  biblicizing. 
In  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  there  were  instances 
of  theologians  who  did  not  make  the  Scripture  a 
cover  for  their  own  ideas,  but  propounded  and 
solved  their  problems  from  the  jiibfe.  To  these 
belong  the  Autiochene  tlicdlogians,  and  above  all 
Calvin,  whose  Inxtitiitio  deals  with  much  whose 
only  claim  was  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  bo 
required  by  the  Bible.  In  later  times,  Bengel  and 
J.  T.  Beck,  with  the  Wurttemberg  Biblicists  as  a 
whole,  proceed  on  the  same  linos.  The  history  of 
salvation   which  is  contained   in   the   Bible  run- 
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tinually  reacts  against  the  attempts  of  dogmatics 
to  do  violence  to  it.  As  we  learn  from  the  apocry- 
phal Acts  of  John,  the  Greeks  made  out  their 
Saviour  to  be  a  docetic  appearance  only,  and  the 
Cross  an  idea  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus  is 
already  a  compromise  with  actual  history  :  Jesus, 
a  true  man,  for  a  time  bearer  of  the  aeon  Christ. 
Our  Fourth  Gospel  goes  further  in  the  direction  of 
actuality :  Jesus  Clirist,  wholly  man  and  at  the 
same  time  the  full  revelation  of  God.  Alongside 
of  the  SjTioptic  representation  of  the  human  life  of 
Jesus,  this  might  appear  in  the  nature  of  a  theo- 
logical supplement.  In  combination  the  effect  was 
more  potent.  Not  the  Arian  but  the  Nestorian 
Christology  indicates  a  reaction  of  Bible  history 
against  dogmatic  speculation.  In  Monophysitism 
Docetism  takes  a  new  lease  of  life.  Alongside  of 
the  Gospels  stood  Paul.  His  influence  was  hardly 
felt  for  centuries,  and  the  Greek  dogmatics  can 
be  understood  almost  without  him,  but  when 
Augustine  was  captured  by  him,  Paulinism  kept 
Christendom  busy  until  in  Luther  a  herald  of 
Divine  grace  stUl  more  congenial  to  the  Apostle  of 
Justification  by  Faith  arose.  As  in  the  ancient 
Church,  so  also  was  it  in  the  modem.  The  theo- 
logical labours  of  orthodox  scholarship  always 
moved  further  away  from  the  facts  of  history. 
Each  party  endeavoured  to  establish  the  truth  of 
its  own  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Hence  Werenfels 
of  Basel  (tl740)  said  of  it : 

'  Hie  liber  est  in  (]uo  quserit  sua  dogmata  quisque, 
invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua.* 

But  the  proof  from  Scripture,  however  perverted 
and  coerced,  necessitated  the  continual  study  of 
the  Bible,  until  in  the  time  of  '  Enlightenment '  it 
shook  ofi"  the  chains  of  dogmatic  tradition  and 
established  its  claim  to  existence  again.  This 
becomes  even  clearer  when  we  follow  up  the  history 
of  piety  (see  below,  VII.  2,  p.  612). 

Though  the  authoritjr  of  the  Bible  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  dogma,  it  is  not  exclusively  so. 
The  Bible  regulates  the  whole  Christian  life,  and 
especially  the  life  of  the  Church.  Here  more  than 
anywhere  the  OT  foundation  comes  to  liglit  witli 
its  legal  conception  (cf.  p.  589).  It  is  sufficient 
to  recall  how  large  a  space  the  Decalogue  occupies 
in  Christian  instruction.  Along  with  the  precepta 
Dei  there  appear  the  consilia  evan/jdica,  the  latter 
often  not  less  strictly  handled  than  the  former. 
In  Catholicism  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  Here,  indeed,  the  proof  from  Scripture  is  as 
arbitrary  as  in  dogmatics.  All  Christian  festivals 
and  the  hours  of  prayer  were  grounded  on  the 
Bible ;  also  the  legal  rights  of  the  clergy.  Such 
an  un-evangelical  theory  as  the  union  of  all  spiritual 
and  material  power  in  the  liand  of  the  Pope  had  to 
take  refuge  in  the  figure  of  the  two  swords  (Lk 
22"*).  The  Papal  bull  in  which  Leo  X.  banned 
Luther's  doctrine  (15th  June,  1520)  begins  with 
references  to  Ps  74^"  80".  Protestantism  carried 
this  method  of  founding  all  its  theories  upon 
Holy  Scripture  much  further.  In  Calvinism  the 
strictest  legalism  regulated  not  only  the  ecclesi- 
astical but  also  the  whole  public  life  (P2e  VII.  3), 
until,  with  the  secularizing  of  culture  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  altered  historical  conception  of  the 
Bible  on  the  other,  the  fact  established  itself  more 
and  more  that  in  the  records  of  long  past  ages  ideals 
might  be  found  for  the  individual  and  social  life, 
but  never  again  an  immediate  legal  system. 

So  in  the  most  recent  times  the  idea  of  any 
external  authority  pertaining  to  the  Bible  is  every- 
where losing  ground.  This  will  not  be  to  the 
injury  of  Christianity,  if  only  at  the  same  time  the 
untold  inner  value  of  the  Bible  as  the  unpiiralluled 
religious  guide-book  and  the  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  religious  inspiration  gains  wider  recognition. 


LiTRR  ATCTRB.— On  the  proof  from  Scripture  :  Hamack,  Doflt 
menciexch.^  ii.  68-^2 ;  Th.  Schermann,  '  Die  aescb.  der  dogmat. 
Flonlegien  vom  v.-viii.  Jahrh.'  in  Tf/,  new  aer.  xiii.  1,  1904 ; 
F.  Krqpatscbek,  Baa  Schrijtpriiicip  in  der  luther.  Eirche,  L 
1905  ;  cf.  Stange,  Woa  itt  Schri/tgematal  1904  ;  H.  H.  Wendt, 
System  der  chrisfl.  Lehrt,  1907,  pp.  25-68  ;  P.  Lobstein,  £tude4 
euT  la  doctrine  chrit.  de  Dieu,  1. 1907 ;  W.  Newton  Clarke,  The 
Use  0/  tlte  Scriptures  in  Theology,  1905  ;  E.  Haupt,  Die  Bedeut. 
derh.Schrift/UrdenevangelischenChristen,lS91  ;J.  H.Thayer, 
The  Change  of  Attitude  toirardx  the  Bible,  1891 ;  Er.  Stave, 
Der  Einjiuss  der  Bibdkritik  auf  das  christl.  Glaubensleben, 
1903  ;  J.  Wordsworth.  The  Devotional  Study  of  Holy  Sertp,.. 
in  reference  to  the  Higher  Crit.  of  the  A'T,  1902 ;  M.  Reischle, 
Was  kann  und  soil  uns  die  Bibel  sein  t  Wartburg,  1904,  p.  93  ff. ; 
U.  Muhs,  Die  Kritik  tend  die  Stellung  zur  h.  Schrift  (1905); 
W.  B.  Carpenter  (Bishop  of  Bipon),  3ly  Bible,  1884,  Oerm. 
tr.  by  L.  Pfeifler,  1902.    Cf.  art  AiOLooETics,  vol.  L  p.  621. 

ly.  Biblical  Studies.— i.  Methods.— Much 
against  the  original  intention  of  the  Bible,  the 
church  looked  upon  it  as  a  book  for  theologians, 
a  book  which  as  the  source  of  all  dogmatic  and 
theological  knowledge  called  for  thorough  study. 
The  Gnostics  were  the  first  to  handle  it  in  this 
scientific  way,  and  the  Alexandrians  adopted  the 
method.  It  is  true  that  the  Catechetical  school 
was  interested  more  in  philosophy  than  in  history. 
Great  as  were  the  services  wliich  Origen  rendered 
as  a  Biblical  scholar,  he  was  not  a  Biblical  theo- 
logian, and  in  his  school  philosophj  always  main- 
tained the  upper  hand.  Even  his  admirer  and 
successor,  the  blind  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  whose 
interest  in  exegesis  was  greater  than  that  of  others, 
gave  the  chief  place  to  dogmatics.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  we  liear  of  exegetical  lectures 
only  in  the  school  of  Antioch.  Such  lectures  were 
delivered  by  Lucian,  Diodorus,  and  Theodore,  and 
later  by  Paul  the  Persian  after  the  flight  to  Nisibis. 
Here  among  the  Nestorians  outside  the  Empire 
there  was  established  a  regular  school  for  the 
scientific  study  of  the  Bible.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  it  was  sometimes  by  means  of  com- 
mentary and  sometimes  by  '  answers  to  corre- 
spondents '  (Erotapukriseis,  Qucestiones)  that  Bible 
instruction  was  carried  on.  The  services  of 
the  monasteries  in  this  connexion  were  of  more 
value  to  the  ascetic  view  of  tlie  Bible  than  to  its 
scientific  study  (see  VI.  3).  At  the  same  time,  both 
in  East  and  West,  the  monasteries  were  for  long 
the  only  places  where  the  study  of  the  Bible  was 
fostered.  In  their  libraries  lay  the  old  commen- 
taries of  the  Fathers.  From  them  excerpts  were 
taken  for  handier  use  (c.y.  from  Gregory  the  Great 
by  Paterius,  Odo  of  Clugny,  etc.),  and  these  were 
made  into  new  compilations.  Pupils  were  taught 
the  Bible.  It  was  all  very  elementary,  but  it 
nevertheless  supplied  the  means  by  which,  to  some 
degree,  the  continuity  of  scientific  study  was  main- 
tained. The  credit  here  is  due  to  the  Rule  of 
St.  Basil  and  its  renewal  by  Theodore  of  Studium, 
and  in  the  West  to  Cassiodorus  and  the  later 
Benedictines.  The  Fourth  Lateran  Council  of  1215 
required  that  in  every  cathedral-school  at  least  one 
theologian  should  be  appointed  who  would  instruct 
priests  and  others  in  the  Bible  {in  sacra  pagina). 
In  the  Academy  of  Constantinople,  founded  by 
Bardas  about  860,  no  theology  of  any  kind  was 
taught.  Even  in  the  oldest  nigh  schools  of  the 
West— the  legal  school  of  Bologna  and  the  medical 
school  at  Salerno — it  was  the  same.  In  the  case 
of  Paris  the  studies  were  entirely  scholastic  to 
start  with,  and  not  Biblical  at  all.  The  Bible  first 
received  recognition  at  the  universities  when  the 
mendicant  friars — the  Franciscans  first  and  then 
the  Dominicans — joined  their  monastic  schools  to 
them.  Even  then  the  Icctiones  biblicm  were  de- 
livered Ln  the  monasteries  before  a  mainly  monastic 
audience — as  a  practical  preparation  for  the  cure 
of  souls.  It  is  true  that  a  cour.se  of  Bible  instruc- 
tion was  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum.  In  Paris 
there  was  a  fixed  course  for  the  scholars  extending 
over  four  years.      The  bachelor  had  to  lecture 
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eursorie  on  the  Bible  for  two  years.  But  in  both 
eases  the  Bible  was  hurried  over  with  all  possilile 
Bpeed  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  'sentences.'  Ro^er 
Bacon  {Opus  min.  328)  complains  of  the  excessive 
value  laid  upon  the  sentences  of  the  Lombard 
which  the  influence  of  Alexander  of  Hales  caused 
people  to  prefer  to  the  Bible  itself. 

All  this  was  changed  at  the  Reformation.  Luther, 
himself  a  monk,  attached  supreme  importance 
to  exegetical  lectures,  as  did  Alelanchthon  and 
Calvin.  In  Zurich  tliere  was  established  the  so- 
called  'Prophecy,'  i.e.  the  public  discussion  of 
Scripture  among  theological  students  in  the  form 
of  debate.  Tliis  was  taken  up  by  Pietism  in 
its  collegia  biblica  again  after  Protestant  ortliodoxy 
had  almost  fallen  back  into  the  old  mist.ake  of  the 
scholastic  method.  What  Spener  established  in 
Frankfort  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer- 
meeting.  A.  H.  Francke  and  his  friends  in  Leipzig 
desired  real  lectures  in  the  form  of  Bible-exposition. 
Their  success  proved  the  need  of  them.  Since  that 
time  the  study  of  the  Bible  has  won  a  leading  place 
within  the  Protestant  teaching  of  all  denomina- 
tions. It  is  a  fixed  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
German  universities,  and  specialization  becomes 
commoner  every  day.  Even  in  the  Roman  Church 
more  value  is  beginning  to  be  laid  upon  it,  as  is 
shown  by  the  Encyclica  '  Providentissimus  Deus ' 
of  Leo  XIII.  (18th  Nov.  1893)  and  the  formation  ot 
a  Bible  Commission  in  1901,  as  well  as  by  a  series 
of  works  which  these  called  into  being.  Attempts 
are  frequently  made  to  show  that  the  Roman 
Church  has  always  zealously  furthered  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  but  the  arguments  which  have  been 
gathered  (by  Falk  e.g.)  onlj'  prove  the  opposite. 

LiTKRATDRE.— Denifle,  Die  UnivrrsitdUn  (Us  Mittelatters, 
1885  ;  G.  Kaufmann,  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Universitdten,  Ifc^SS- 
fl6:  Hastings  Rashdall, T/tc  Univfrsitiesof  Eurripe in  theSIutdte 
Ages,  1S95  ;  Saul,  lias  BibeMudium  im  PmUiietorden,  1902 ; 
Felder,  Gesch.  der  wUseJischaJtl.  Studien  im  Fraiiciscanerorden, 
1904  ;  F.  Falk,  Die  Maimer  Ilockschide  Vi77  unil  ihr  Lehrstuhl 
filr  Bibethinde,  1899,  BibeUUidien,  Bibelhamhchri/ten  und 
Bibfldmcke  iu  Mainz,  1901,  and  Dip  Bibel  am  Au^gange  des 
ilittetatters,  ihre  Keimtnisfi  und  ihre  I'erbreitumi,  1905;  N. 
Peters,  Papst  IHux  X  und  das-  liibt  tsiudium,  1906 ;  A.  S  Peake, 
A  Guide  to  Biblical  Sttidv,  ISO"  ;  W.  F.  Adeney,  How  to  read 
the  Bible,  189fl  ;  M.  L.  G.  Petrie,  CUwg  to  Uoly  Writ,  1892. 

2.  Textual  criticism. — When  we  consider  the 
Bible  as  the  object  of  scientific  study,  one  of  the 
first  things  to  demand  our  attention  is  the  critical 
labour  bestowed  upon  its  text.  The  earliest 
Christians  had  no  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
We  learn  this  from  the  freedom  of  the  citations 
from  the  OT  which  are  contained  in  the  NT.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Jewish  complaints 
about  Christian  interpolations  in  the  LXX  text 
were  not  without  foundation  (see,  e.g.  Ex  17'*  in 
Bam.  12' ;  Justin's  citation  of  Ps  96'°  in  Dial. 
72-73  ;  Ps  37'*  and  50*  in  the  Leipzi"  papyrus, 
edited  by  Heinrici,  Beitr.  iv.  1903).  In  the  first 
two  centuries  nearly  all  the  various  readings  of  the 
NT  came  into  existence,  the  majority  of  them  by 
deliberate  alteration  of  the  text,  many  for  the  sake 
of  style,  and  several  in  the  interests  of  dogma 
(Jn  l",  1  Ti  3",  He  2»  etc.).  The  most  noticeable 
instances  of  this  are  provided  by  the  heads  of 
"chools  and  churches,  like  Marcion  and  Tatian. 
The  beginning  of  theology  in  the  Church,  however, 
gave  rise  to  a  systematic  criticism  of  the  text,  such 
as  we  Hnd  in  Irenseus's  fine  treatment  of  the  variant 
616  for  6G6  in  Rev  13"  {adv.  Haer.  v.  29,  30).  We 
know  very  little  of  the  textual  criticism  by  the 
Artemonites  in  Rome.  All  the  more  brightly, 
however,  shines  the  star  of  the  master  Origen, 
though  his  great  work  in  the  OT  province,  the 
Hexnpla,  whore  the  original  text  and  the  various 
versions  are  set  side  by  side  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  purifying  the  LXX  text,  led,  it  must  be 
owned,  to  greater  confusion  (E.  Schwartz,  '  Zur 
Geschichte  der  Hexapla,'  in  GGN,  1903,  693«.). 
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There  is  no  evidence  of  a  similar  work  for  the  NT, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  recension  of  the  text  at  all, 
but  in  the  numerous  commentaries  there  is  rich 
material  for  it.  Even  Origen  could  not  establish 
his  work  everjnvliere.  DUl'erent  places  developed 
different  texts  spontaneously.  When  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  began  to  pay  attention  to  this 
fact,  revisionsby  the  particular  Churches  came  into 
existence  in  the  various  provinces.  We  know  from 
Jerome  {Prcef.  in  Paralip.)  that  in  Egypt  the  re- 
cension in  use  was  that  of  Hesychius,  in  Syria 
that  of  Lucian,  and  in  Palestine  that  of  Pam- 
philus,  the  pupil  of  Origen.  Lagarde,  Bousset, 
Ralilfs,  and  otlicrs  have  begun  to  detect  traces 
of  these  recensions  in  the  still  existing  MSS, 
which,  however,  mostly  give  a  mixed  text. 
Hesychius  is  fond  of  choosing  the  shortest  of  com- 
peting readings,  Lucian  makes  a  broad  text  by  com-, 
paring  and  combining,  and  Pamphilus  admires  a 
good  Greek  style.  Everywhere  in  these  ancient 
exegetical  works  we  find  notes  on  textual  criti- 
cism, drawn  usually,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  Orison's  Hexnpla  in  the  OT  and  from 
various  AISS  in  the  NT.  The  deciding  factor  of 
criticism  was  sometimes  dogma  and  sometimes  the 
authority  of  individual  scholars  (cf.  the  scliolion  to 
Jn  7°^  in  A).  Often  readings  were  rejected  as  the 
falsifications  of  heretics,  but  often  the  heretics 
were  right  in  their  counter-complaint.  For  ex- 
amples of  Trinitarian  interpolation,  see  1  Co  8*  in 
the  Cappadocian  Fathers  and  1  Jn  5'  in  the  Latin 
Church.  We  possess  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
careful  tradition  of  a  text  in  the  Peshitta,  which 
is  almost  devoitl  of  variant  readings.  In  the  case 
of  the  Copts  the  numerous  scholia  testify  to  con- 
tinual comparison  with  the  Greek  text  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  the  Arabic  on  the  other.  In  Con- 
stantinople the  influence  of  Chrysostom  established 
the  later  Antiochene  text,  without,  however,  ousting 
the  others  entirely.  The  Athos-Codex,  discovered 
by  von  der  Goltz,  and  the  labours  of  an  Arethas, 
show  how  much  interest  was  taken  in  criticism  at 
Constantinople  even  in  the  10th  century.  The  con- 
tinual revisions  of  the  old  versions,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above,  are  also  evidence  of  textual 
criticism,  whether  they  are  concerned  only  with 
deciding  between  various  translations  or  go  back 
to  the  original.  In  the  West,  Cassiodorus  in  the 
6th  cent.,  and  Theodulf  and  Alcuin  in  the  9th,  did 
excellent  work  in  the  critical  revision  of  the 
Vulgate ;  but  noae  of  them  gained  a  hold.  Every 
province,  every  order,  every  monastery,  had  a 
tradition  of  its  own,  which  was  based  in  soma 
cases  upon  the  work  of  some  great  individual 
Greek  or  even  Hebrew  scholar.  In  the  cor- 
rectoria  biblica  these  traditions  were  laid  down 
for  guidance  in  the  correcting  of  copies  of  the 
Bible.  The  Cistercians  employed  as  tiieir  norm  a 
copy  by  Abbot  Stephen  Hardinjj;  the  Franciscans 
adopted  the  corrections  of  William  of  Mara ;  the 
Dominicans  followed  Hugo  of  St.  Caro ;  the 
Augustinians  had  as  their  pattern  a  Windesheim 
Bible.  The  keen  criticism  of  Roger  Bacon  proves 
that  the  success  of  the  Paris  text  was  due  more  to 
the  renown  of  the  studium  generate  than  to  its 
inherent  excellence. 

Even  the  introduction  of  printing  made  no  differ- 
ence at  first.  The  oldest  Latin  prints  are  repro- 
ductions of  a  single  MS.  So  far  as  the  LXX  is 
concerned,  the  Coniplutensian,  the  Aldine,  and  the 
Sixtine,  with  their  rci)rints,  represent  three  classes 
of  texts.  Erasmus  furmed  the  text  of  his  NT  out 
of  very  few  and  very  late  MSS.  The  next  editors, 
especially  Stephen  and  Beza,  made  use  of  others. 
Humanism  did  not  rise  beyond  a  dilettante  textual 
criticism,  and  employed  few  materials.  Still, 
printing  brought  about  that  which  up  till  now 
was  impossible,   viz.   the  supremacy  of  a  singla 
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text  (apart  from  the  small  errors  that  are  unavoiil- 
able  in  a  reprint).  This  was  done  for  the  Vulgate 
by  the  (Sixtine)  Clementine  text  of  (1500)  1592, 
■n-nich  owed  its  origin  to  the  carrying  out  of  a 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  So  far  as  the 
Greek  text  was  concerned,  the  high  esteem  at- 
tached to  the  textus  jam  ab  omnibus  receptus  was 
due  to  a  bookseller's  advertisement,  the  text  itself 
being  Stephen's  text  of  1550  in  the  Elzeilr  reprint 
of  (1624)  1633,  which  was  itself  influenced  by  Beza's 
editions.  In  the  year  1707,  John  Mill  shattered  all 
faith  in  the  infallibility  of  this  text  by  the  30.0iiO 
various  readings  which  he  found  in  about  80  MSS. 
The  task  of  gathering  together  various  readings,  to 
which  this  Englishman  devoted  himself,  was  con- 
tinued by  Johann  Jakob  Wetstein,  a  Swiss  who 
had  settled  in  Holland  (1751-52);  the  Saxon  Chr. 
Fr.  Matthaei,  who  collected  and  stole  in  Russia 
(1782-88,  1803-07);*  the  Viennese  F.  C.  Alter 
(1786-87);  the  Dane  Andr.  Birch  (1788) ;  and  the 
Catholic  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn,  J.  M.  A. 
Scholz  (1823).  The  climax  was  reached  in  the 
editions  of  the  Englishman  S.  Pr.  Tregelles  (1844, 
1857-72),  and  above  all  in  the  diligent  and  for- 
tunate work  of  G.  Fr.  Const.  Tischendorf  in 
Leipzig  (1841,  viii.  crit.  maj.  1869).  Tischendorf 
used  in  his  work  15  majuscule  codices  which  he 
discovered,  amonfj  them  the  Sinaitic  (N)  found  in 
1844  and  1859.  He  made  new  editions  of  21  MSS,t 
and  collected  testimonies  from  the  Versions  and 
the  Fathers  as  no  one  before  him  had  done.  Since 
that  time  some  extremely  valuable  finds  have  been 
made.  Von  Soden  has  made  the  attempt  to  work 
through  all  the  minuscules  catalogued  by  Gregory 
and  Scrivener.  An  enormous  amount  of  industry 
is  employed  upon  the  investigation  of  texts,  especi- 
ally by  German  and  English  scholars.  But  this  is 
not  the  last  word  in  textual  criticism.  What  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  is  that  the  right  method 
of  passing  iudgment  upon  tradition  should  be 
followed.  The  SViirttemberg  theologian  Joh.  Alb. 
Bengel  (1734),  with  his  method  of  distinguishing 
between  diflerent  families  of  texts,  here  took  the 
first  step.  His  motive  was  love  for  God's  word,  in 
which  even  the  slightest  particular  was  ralden  in 
value.  The  rationalist,  Johann  Salomon  bemler  of 
Halle,  carried  this  on,  and  introduced  to  German 
science  the  labours  of  the  Dutch  Arminians  and 
the  French  Catholic  Oratorian  Richard  Simun. 
He  was  joined  by  Johann  Jakob  Griesbach  of  Jena 
(1774-77)  and  Hug  of  Freiburg  (1808),  the  former  a 
Protestant,  the  latter  a  Catholic,  who  laboured 
more  fully  the  scheme  of  the  text-recensions  which 
sprang  from  the  ancient  Church — a  course  con- 
tmued  in  our  own  time  most  successfully  by  W. 
Bousset  in  his  Textkrit.  Studien  zum  NT  (1894). 
While  these  all  started  from  the  textus  receptus, 
improving,  shortening,  and  transposing  it,  C. 
Lachmann,  the  Berlin  philologist,  took  up  Richard 
Bentley's  su^isestion  (1742),  and  established  the 
principle  that  the  start  should  be  made,  not  from 
the  late  printed  text,  but  from  the  ancient 
MSS :  it  was  possible  to  give  the  text  of  the  4th 
cent,  with  certainty  instead  of  that  of  the  16th. 
Further  progress  is  due  to  the  two  Cambridge 
friends,  B.  F.  Westcott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort, 
whose  great  service  was  that  they  overcame  the 
scruples  of  conservative  English  theologv  in 
spite  of  Dean  Burgon's  violent  attacks.  iTheir 
carefully  elaborated  method  was  considered  by 
many  to  represent  all  that  was  attainable.  C.  K. 
Gregory,  O.  von  Gebhardt,  and  E.  Ne^^tle  were  con- 
tent to  compare  Tischendorf  and  ^  ■  H.  The  great 
agreement  of  the  newer  text-critics  from  Lachmann 
to  WH  in  their  opposition  to  the  textus  receptus 
ia  shown  very  dearly  by  the  editions  of  F.  H^  A. 

•  O.  Ton  Qebhardt,  Ctntraai.f.  Bibliotheknceien,  it.,  1898. 
T  0.  B.  Oreitory,  ProUgomena,  M  ff. 


Scrivener  (1859,  revised  by  E.  Nestle,  1906),  though 
that  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  strongly 
conservative  author.  A  new  textus  receptus,  how- 
ever, was  and  must  be  an  impossibility.  With 
line  instinct  Hort  himself  called  special  attention 
to  a  series  of  Western  readings  which  he  did  not 
consider  genuine,  but  which  for  the  history  of  the 
text  were  well  worthy  of  note.  The  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  history  of  the  oldest  transla- 
tions, especially  the  Vet.  Lat.  and  the  Vet.  Syr., 
with  which  latter  Mrs.  Lewis's  find  at  Sinai  first 
made  us  acquainted,  has  led  to  more  and  more 
attention  being  attached  to  them.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  not  only  all  the  important  variants  were  in 
existence  before  the  4th  cent.,  but  also  that  it  was 
just  the  so-called  Western  text  that  was  most 
\videly  circulated  in  the  2nd  century.  In  opposi- 
tion to  WH,  a  great  number  of  English  scholars, 
in  particular  F.  C.  Burkitt  and  J.  R.  Harris,  with 
the  Germans  F.  Blass,  E.  Nestle,  etc.,  give  this 
text,  which  was  current  from  Carthage  to  Edessa, 
the  highest  place,  while  others,  like  Jiilicher  and 
Wellhausen,  advocate  an  eclectic  method.  .And, 
indeed,  the  history  of  the  text  can  be  of  service 
now  only  in  making  clear  the  later  developments 
of  the  text.  In  most  cases,  what  it  does  is  to  bring 
us  to  a  stop  before  the  fact  that  two  readings, 
equally  witnessed  and  equally  wide-spread,  reach 
back  to  the  earliest  time.  If  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  choice  of  two  readings,  or  assume,  like  Blass, 
two  editions  by  the  Biblical  author  himself,  then 
it  is  to  exegetical  considerations  that  we  must  look 
for  finality.  Thus,  the  method  which  B.  Weiss  has 
always  advocated  and  practised  has  to  be  combined 
with  the  other  one,  based  on  the  history  of  the  text. 

In  the  matter  of  the  OT,  lower  criticism  was  not 
so  active.  Here  the  tradition  of  the  Synagogue 
was  the  guide.  So  early  as  the  2nd  cent,  this  had 
fixed  the  consonantal  text  and  its  pronunciation 
(by  oral  traditions  in  the  first  instance)  so  firmly 
that  it  never  altered.  The  so-called  Massorah, 
which  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  8th  to  10th 
cents,  made  an  effort  to  attain  an  almost  faultless 
multiplication  and  tradition  of  the  text.  .Although 
the  oldest  Hebrew  MSS  do  not  go  beyond  the  9th 
cent.  A.D.,  it  is  yet  possible  to  maintain  that  we 
possess  the  text  of  tue  2nd  cent.,  and  that  it  is 
to  hand  in  print  (Soncino,  1488,  Brescia,  1494 
[Geison] ;  Complutensian  Polyglot,  1514-17 ;  Biblia 
Rabbinica  Bombergiana,  ii.,  ven.  1525-26).  Even 
the  collections  of  numerous  variants  which  B. 
Kennicott  (1776-80)  and  de  Rossi  (1784-88)  have 
brought  together  do  not  go  beyond  this  Massoretio 
revision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  translations, 
especially  the  LXX,  the  Samaritan  text,  and  several 
papyri  of  recent  discovery,  show  that  there  was 
a  pre -Massoretio  text.  WhUe  editors  down  to 
Deiitzseh-Baer  and  Ginsburg  (1894)  conceived  their 
task  to  be  the  reproduction  in  the  most  exact  form 
of  the  Massoretio  text  with  all  its  delicacies  of 
punctuation,  the  newest  editions  (Haupt,  SBOT, 
1893  ff.  ;  Kittel,  Bib!.  Heb.,  1905-06)  make  it  their 
aim,  with  the  help  of  the  versions  and  of  conjec- 
ture, to  reach  an  older  text.  How  far  that  has  been 
successful,  and  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
LXX  traditions,  are  still  open  questions. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  versions  of 
the  Bible,  whose  value  for  textual  criticism  is 
increasing  from  day  to  day,  excellent  work  has 
been  done,  especially  by  Engli.sh  scholars.  There 
are,  e.g.,  the  new  Oxford  editions  :  the  Vulgate  by 
J.  Wordsworth  and  H.  J.  White  (1889  ff.),  the 
Peshitta  by  G.  H.  Gwilliam  (1901),  the  Northern 
Coptic  (Bohairic)  NT  by  G.  Homer  (1898  ff.); 
while  Cambridge  provides  us  with  the  Septuagint 
by  A.  E.  Brooke  and  N.  McLean  (1908  ff.),  the  Old 
Syriao  Gospels  by  F.  C.  Burkitt  (1904),  the  Peshi^ 
Psalter  by  W.  E.  Barnes  (1904),  etc. 
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The  main  point,  however,  is  that  tlie  claim  of 
the  Biblical  text-critic  is  now  recognized  on  all 
hands,  and  that  criticism  has  almost  entirely  freed 
itself  from  the  dogmatic  prejudices  which  so  lon^ 
met  it  with  opposition.  It  carries  on  its  work 
by  a  scientific  method.  Naturally  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  with  the  rich  and  comjilex  nature 
of  its  materials,  the  method  receives  special 
application.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  is 
often  forgotten  by  philologists  who  labour  upon 
the  Bible.  Yet  the  method  remains  entirely 
stientilic,  and  in  principle  could  be  applied  in  any 
similar  lickl  of  study. 

LlTKRATURR. — Gregory,  Scrivener,  Nestle,  von  Soden  (pee 
IL  3);  Hammond,  Texluat  Crilicism,  1894;  M.  R.  Vincent. 
A  Hi'lori/  uf  thf.  TfXlual  Criticism  of  Ihe  XT.  1S91I ;  Kenyon, 
Uamib.  6/  Text.  Cnt.  of  the  XT,  lUUl  ;  E.  Rueggr.  Die  XTliche 
Textkritik  seit  Lachmann,  1892 ;  B.  Weiss.  Textkritik  tier 
Apocatypar,  1801,  Kath.  Brie/e,  1892,  Paul.  Brie/e,  1890,  and 
Eranijflien,  IS99;  H.  Strack,  art  'Massorah'  In  PREi  xii. 
393  ;  Ciir.  D.  Ginsburg,  Introd.  to  the  Massoretico-eritical  ed. 
o/  (Ac  Ueb.  Bible,  1897  ;  R.  Kittel,  Uber  die  Xolwendiykeit  und 
Motjiicttkeit  eiiier  neuen  Aiisgabe  der  hebr.  Bibel,  19i)l  ;  Paul 
dp  Lagarde,  Ankiindi(]nn>]  einer  nerten  Aueoabe  der  grtrch, 
Ltterxflzuwi  des  AT,  ISMj;  H.  B.  Swete,  tfie  OT  in  Gr., 
1SS7  11.,  and  Introd."^,  lUU-J  ;  A.  Rahlfs,  .Sepluagiiita-.'<lvilien, 
1904,  1907 ;  W.  Bousset,  Textkritische  Studim  zum  XT,  1S94  ; 
E.  von  der  Goltz,  '  Eine  textkritiache  Arbeit  des  10.  bezw.  6. 
Jahrh.,'  TU,  new  ser.  ii.  4,  1S99 ;  S.  BerKer,  Hint,  dr  la 
Vul'iate,  1893;  P.  Denifle,  'Die  Handschriften  der  Bibel- 
korreiitorien  dee  13  Jahrh. ,'  Areh.  /.  Lilt.  u.  Kirchengesch.  des 
Mittelalters,  iv.,  1888. 

3.  Higher  criticism. — Along  with  the  criticism 
of  the  te.xt,  and  often  hand  in  hand  with  it,  there 
h.is  always  gone  the  literary  and  material  criticism. 
It  is  not  a  modern  discovery;  only  the  methods 
have  changed  here  also.  I'he  relation  between 
the  higher  and  what  is  called  the  lower  criticism 
is  characteristic  of  the  diS'erent  periods.  The 
iiwakening  scientific  consciousness  attaches  chief 
importance  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  while 
higher  criticism  comes  afterwards.  So  long  as 
pcience  is  bound  by  tradition  and  the  dogma  of 
the  Church,  it  conhnes  itself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  former,  and  even  tries  to  lind  in  it  the 
solution  of  higher  literary  problems.  Modern 
instances  may  l)e  cited  in  A.  Klostermann,  Ed. 
Konig,  and  Fr.  Blass.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
becomes  free,  it  lays  the  stress  upon  the  latter, 
without,  however,  neglecting  those  questions  which 
arise  in  connexion  with  the  text. 

Literary  criticism  finds  its  starting-point  in  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  itself.  If  the  pre-condition 
<il  any  book's  canonicity  is  its  prophetic  or 
R)Jostolic  origin,  then  the  book  itself  and  the 
tradition  concerning  it  must  be  examined  to  dis- 
cover whether  such  origin  can  be  claimed  for  it 
or  not.  The  Muratorian  Fr.agment,  e.g.,  denies 
canonicity  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  because  it 
is  neither  of  prophetic  nor  of  apostolic  origin.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  Roman  tradition 
rejected  as  anonymous,  must  come  from  Barnabas 
(.\frica)  or  Paul  himself  (Alexandria)  to  secure 
recognition.  This  was  the  motive  which  prompted 
the  gathering  of  literary  information  regarding  the 
imlividual  books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  ICusebius  of 
•Ja'sarea  in  particular  collected  with  great  dili- 
gence. In  some  ca.ses  this  information  found  its 
way  into  the  Bible  MSS  in  the  shape  of  prologues, 
titles,  and  subscriptions,  and  in  a  certain  measure 
it  kept  alive  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  the 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 
Its  (ollection  into  the  Bibliotlieca  Saiicta  of  Sixtus 
of  Siena  (t  1599)  was  done  in  t  bis  medi;ev,al  spirit. 
It  was  with  the  same  material  that  the  Protestant 
theology  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  worked,  and 
even  modern  critical  investigators  cannot  dispense 
with  tradition,  however  mucli  they  may  subject  it 
to  examination. 

The  criticism  of  the  ancient  Church  proceeded 
in  the  first  place  not  npon  literary  and  historical, 
but   upon  dogmatic  considerations.     It  was  from 


dogmatic  motives  that  in  Asia  Minor  the  so-called 
'  Alogi '  rejected  all  Johannine  writings,  that  the 
Roman  presbyter  Gaius  declared  the  Apocalypse 
to  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Cerinthus,  and 
that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  reached  the  fin* 
conclusion — adopted  among  the  very  lat«et  scholar* 
— that  there  were  two  Johns  working  in  Ephesus 
simultaneously.  We  have  the  clearest  evidence 
of  this  in  the  casting  aside  of  everything  which 
came  from  the  Twelve  Apostles  by  Marcion,  who 
combined  with  this  the  hypothesis  of  an  inter- 
polation of  the  Gospel  (Luke)  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  The  repudiation  of  the  OT  also  by  Marcion 
and  many  Gnostics  has  a  dogmatic  basis  in  the 
dualism  between  the  creating  and  the  redeeming 
God,  this  being  the  shape  which  the  Pauline 
antithesis — law  and  grace — took  among  pagan 
Christians.  Along  with  this  we  find  all  manner 
of  stages,  from  partial  to  complete  recognition  of 
the  OT,  often  with  very  fine  differentiation  of  the 
contents  according  to  their  significance  and  value 
(Ptolemajus,  Ep.  to  Flora  ;  Harnack,  SBA  W,  10U2). 
Criticism,  however,  became  more  minute.  Just 
as  Marcion  in  his  antitheses  called  attention  to  a 
great  number  of  contradictions  between  the  01 
and  the  NT  {e.g.  Is  45',  Lk  6«  j  Ex  3»,  Lk  W ; 
2  K  223'-,  Lk  18""-),  so  inconsistencies  in  the  NT 
itself  soon  came  to  be  observed.  The  Muratorian 
Canon  and  the  Monarchian  Prologues  deal  «illi 
the  difl'erences  which  mark  the  beginning  and  tbe 
end  of  the  Gospels.  The  disparity  between  the 
two  genealogies  forms  the  subject-matter  of  a 
correspondence  between  Julius  Africanus  and 
Aristides  (Euseb.  ffE  i.  72 ff.,  cf.  F.  Spitta,  1877). 
Eusebius  deals  with  the  various  accounts  of  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord.  It  was  the 
ojiponents  of  Christianity  who  called  attention  to 
these  difticulties.  The  Jews  questioned  the  Chris- 
tian proof  from  prophecy  and  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  tradition.  There  were  also  heathen  philo- 
sophers like  Celsus,  and  very  notably  Porpliyry, 
who  declared  the  OT  to  be  incredible  and  full  of 
myths,  and  pointed  out  inconsistencies  in  the 
Gospels  themselves.  It  is  against  Porphyry  or 
Hierocles  that  the  Apokritikoa  of  Macarius  Rlagnes 
is  directed.  Ecclesiastical  theologians,  who  were 
as  little  capable  of  a  real  literary  and  historical 
survey  as  their  opponents,  were  driven  in  this 
combat  to  a  method  of  harmonizing,  which  at  all 
costs  had  to  explain  away  those  inconsistencies ; 
and  they  prided  themselves  that  they  succe.'*sfully 
accomplisned  this  task,  by  means  of  a  mental  in- 
genuity that  was  often  surprising.  One  has  the 
impression,  it  is  true,  that  they  did  not  feel  any  <;reat 
certainty  themselves,  for  instead  of  one  explana- 
tion they  often  otTer  a  choice,  or  they  smothi-r  the 
question  at  issue  by  abusing  the  malevolence  of 
unbelief  and  doubt.  This  was  the  course  taken 
by  Augustine  himself,  whose  de  Consensu  Evan- 
gclistarum  is  probably  the  best  work  which  the 
ancient  Church  produced  in  this  field  (see  iii.  4D- 
50  :  the  harmonizing  of  Jn  19'*,  '  the  sixth  hour,' 
and  Mk  15",  'the  third  hour').  But  Christian 
readers  also  observed  difticulties — often  very  subtle 
ones — in  reading  their  Bibles,  and  they  demanded 
the  explanation  of  them  from  their  spiritual 
advisers.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  by  Jerome's 
correspondencte  with  hie  lady  friend  in  Rome,  and 
later  by  Alcuin's  interchange  of  letters.  In  this 
way  there  arose  the  rich  literature  of  Biblical 
Erotapokriseis,  or  Quae.iliones.  So  long  as  these 
critical  questions  were  put  in  the  faith  that  the 
ins]iired  Scriptures  were  infallible  and  free  from 
inconsistency,  and  in  the  blind  trust  that  tha 
theologians  of  the  Church  were  able  to  solve  every 
]irol)lum  of  the  kind  that  could  arise,  they  were 
wel(  omcd  as  a  means  of  exercising;  and  disidaying 
the  mental  acumen  of  ecclesiastical   theologiana. 
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But  whenever  these  inconsistencies  were  seriously 
entertained  they  were  at  once  condemned  as 
heresy.  The  Manichaeans,  who  continued  the 
critical  tradition  of  the  Alarcionites,  gave  the 
Church  most  trouble  in  this  matter,  and  they  were 
followed  by  Paulicians,  Albigenses,  and  all  the 
tendencies  which  were  gathered  together  under 
the  name  of  Catharists.  Even  within  the  Church 
itself  rationalistic  views  were  to  be  found.  In  the 
9th  cent.  Abbot  Hucbert  of  St.  Maurice  made  fun 
of  our  Lord's  saying  in  Mt  11^ — a  piece  of  un- 
paralleled levity.  In  1.376  the  Parisian  students 
declared  that  the  Gospel,  like  other  books,  con- 
tained what  was  fabulous  and  false,  but  their 
thesis  was  immediately  condemned  by  the  bishop. 
Such  frivolous  criticism  as  this  could  not  possess 
any  lasting  effect. 

The  Humanists  introduced  a  new  feature  into 
criticism.  They  were  no  longer  content  only  to 
hand  down  Patristic  references,  but  they  also — 
especially  Lauren  tius  Valla  and  Desiderius  Erasmus 
(Annotationcs  and  Paraphrases) — attached  real 
importance  to  them.  It  is  this  that  enables  us 
to  understand  Carlstadt's  criticism  of  the  Canon 
(1520;  K.  A.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  des  Kanon-s, 
1847,  p.  291  ff.)  and  the  later  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  Lutheran  dogmatists  from  Chemnitz 
to  Gerhard.  Their  distinction  between  canonical 
and  deutero-canonieal  books  corresponds  generally 
to  Eusebius's  homologumena  and  antilegomena. 
Quite  different  was  Luther's  position  (see  III.  3). 
In  his  case  literary  and  liistorical  considerations 
were  entirely  secondary.  It  was  his  personal  faith 
that  was  the  decisive  element.  The  books  which 
did  not  bear  clear  testimony  to  Christ  he  con- 
sidered non-apostolic.  His  principle  was  a  purely 
religious,  we  ma}-  say  dogmatic,  valuation  without 
any  literary  or  historical  considerations.  Even  in 
the  same  book  one  verse  might  be  apostolic  in  this 
sense  and  another  not.  According  to  this  view, 
the  old  idea  of  the  Canon  as  representing  the 
united  authority  of  the  Apostles  was  lost  sight  of. 
It  was  the  last  step  in  what  may  be  called  the 
dissolution  of  the  Canon.  Luther  himself,  however, 
did  not  admit  this  result,  but  identified  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  proceeded  with  the  literary 
method  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Humanists.  His 
own  opinion  was  that  Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and 
the  Apocalypse  should  be  excluded  from  the  NT. 
There  he  drew  a  clear  line.  But  he  was  far  too 
conservative  and  cautious  to  wish  to  press  such  a 
personal  judgment  upon  others.  He  felt  that  he 
possessed  the  power  and  the  right  to  make  an 
alteration  upon  the  Canon,  but  he  left  it  as  it  was. 
Gradually  the  line  which  he  drew  disappeared, 
and  the  consciousness  of  any  difference  of  value 
within  the  Canon  faded  away.  Later  dogmatists 
were  unaware  of  it.  Only  the  order  which  Luther's 
Bible  follows  bears  witness,  in  its  variation  from 
tradition,  to  the  critical  experiment  of  the  re- 
former. 

The  new  period  of  Biblical  criticism  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.,  at  the  time  of 
'Enlightenment.'  The  way  was  prepared  for  it 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  pains  ^^■hicn  Catholics 
expended  to  destroy  faith  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Bible,  the  Protestants'  paper  Pope,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  strictly  scientific  method  of 
investigation  which  was  adopted  by  the  Arminians. 
The  new  feature  was  tliat  it  was  no  longer  the 
traditions  about  the  sep.nrate  books  that  were 
made  to  speak,  but  the  books  themselves.  Richard 
Simon  attacked  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible 
text ;  Astruc,  I^ouis  XI v. 's  physician,  by  his  dis- 
covery of  the  two  strata  distinguished  by  separ- 
ate Divine  names  in  the  Pentateuch,  assailed  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible.     The  hypothesis  of  the  two  sources  was 


taken  over  later  by  the  Protestants,  and  further 
developed  and  extended.  Dgen  and  Hupfeld  (1853) 
discovered  the  2nd  Elohist.  Deuteronomy  was  dia 
entangled,  and  finally  J  E  P  and  Dt  were  found 
to  have  undergone  a  series  of  redactions.  In 
spite  of  its  great  significance  for  the  understanding 
of  Israel's  religious  development,  the  dispute  as  to 
the  age  of  these  sources  between  the  school  of 
Ewald  and  that  of  Keuss,  Graf,  and  Wellhansen, 
in  which  the  latter  emerged  victorious,  is  qnite 
a  secondary  matter  compared  with  the  fact 
that  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Pentateuch  from 
different  sources  and  strata  ranging  over  centuries 
is  acknowledged  generally.  Even  such  conserva- 
tive theologians  in  Germany  as  the  late  Franz 
Delitzsch,  Ed.  Konig,  and  H.  Strack  no  longer 
refuse  to  admit  this  fact.  In  Scotland,  Robertson 
Smith  was  the  pioneer.  So  much  progress  has 
now  been  made  that  not  only  does  Hanpt's 
'Rainbow  Bible'  (1893  ff.)  bring  the  various  sources 
before  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  versed  in  Hebrew, 
but  learned  and  popular  new  translations  like 
those  of  Kautzsch  (1894),  Kuenen,  Hooykaas, 
Kosters,  and  Oort  (1897  ff.)  exhibit  them  also  to 
the  laity.  Upholders  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  almost  entirely  dumb,  M'hile 
books  like  Schlatter's  Einleitung  in  die  Bibel 
(Calw,  1889,  3rd  ed.  1901),  which  come  from  and 
are  intended  for  evangelical  circles,  set  forth  the 
principles  of  this  criticism  as  the  result  of  the 
latest  investigation. 

Naturally  this  did  not  stop  at  the  Pentateuch. 
The  method  spread  automatically  to  the  other 
historical  books  of  the  OT.  Those  same  sources 
of  which  we  have  spoken  include  Joshua  also, 
while  in  the  case  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings 
the  conditions  are  largely  similar.  The  prophetical 
books,  especially  Isaiah,  but  also  some  of  the 
Minor  Prophets,  bear  evidence  that  tliey  are  not 
unities ;  so,  too,  the  poetical  books.  Job,  Ecclesi- 
astes  (Siegfried),  Proverbs.  The  '  Psalms  of 
David '  themselves  confess  that  they  do  not  all 
come  from  his  pen,  and  the  fact  was  always 
recognized.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  his  day 
connected  some  of  them  with  princes  of  the 
Macoaboean  dynasty.  The  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  different  collections,  strata,  and  dates  Ted 
to  the  conclusion  that  tliere  was  as  little  of  David 
in  the  Psalms  as  there  was  of  Moses  in  th« 
Pentateuch.  The  results  of  OT  criticism  are  in 
matters  of  detail  quite  fluctuating.  The  revision 
of  ideas  about  the  development  of  Israel's  religion, 
which  we  owe  to  tlie  comparative  history  of 
religion,  will  lead  to  many  modifications  (Br. 
Baentscb,  Altoriental.  u.  isrnelit.  Monotheismus, 
1906).  But  the  necessity  for  criticism  and  the 
method  which  is  to  be  followed  are  established 
(E.  Kautzsch,  Abriss  dor  Gesi-h.  des  A  T  Schriftuma 
[a  supplement  to  his  translation],  1894). 

In  the  field  of  the  NT,  which  lias  been  separating 
itself  from  the  OT  more  and  more  for  a  ccnturj', 
the  topic  which  has  received  most  investigation 
since  1750  has  been  the  Synoptic  problem.  So  far 
as  any  literary  relationship  oetween  the  Gospels 
was  tnought  of  in  former  times,  the  view  most 
widely  taken  was  that  of  St.  Augustine,  that  the 
order  observed  in  the  Canon  was  also  the  historical 
order.  With  astonishing  rapidity,  however,  various 
possibilities  were  now  put  to  the  test :  (1)  the  use 
of  the  oldest  Gospel  by  more  recent  ones,  ('2)  a 
common  source,  and  (3)  independent  use  of  oral 
tradition.  Gradually  a  combination  of  these 
various  hypotheses  emerged  as  the  only  possible 
solution,  viz.  the  use  of  ftlark  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  with  the  addition  of  a  common  source,  and 
much  drawn  from  oral  tradition.  In  matters  of 
detaU  this  leaves  room  for  any  number  of  sug- 
gestions,  and  science  can   h&rdly  come    to   any 
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definite  conclusion,  because  no  explanation  can 
be  found  to  clear  up  the  whole  question.  But  the 
principle  has  been  fouuil,  and  will  never  a<,'ain  be 
lost  sight  of.  In  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  NT 
books,  it  was  questions  of  genuineness  that 
exercised  critics  until  the  middle  of  the  I'Jth 
century.  What  had  to  be  proved,  in  the  first  place, 
was  the  claim  of  the  various  books  to  canonicity, 
i.e.  their  genuineness,  integrity,  and  trust  worthi- 
ness. Rationalistic  critics  coulined  their  attention 
to  single  and  often  very  external  points.  Schleier- 
niacher  and  his  school  made  a  real  advance  in  the 
literary  method.  But  it  was  Baur  that  first 
achieved  a  general  conception  of  the  significance 
of  each  book  from  a  consideration  of  the  place 
which  it  filled  in  the  general  development  of 
primitive  Christianity.  Subsequent  examination 
proved  Baur's  conception  to  be  false,  restin'j,  as 
it  did,  upon  Hegel's  philosophical  scheme  of  the 
movement  of  ideas  through  thesis,  antithesis,  and 
synthesis.  The  conception  of  the  separate  books 
as  having  been  written  with  the  express  intention 
of  making  them  efl'ective  factors  in  the  contest 
between  the  Church  parties  is  now  given  up. 
What  is  left,  however,  is  the  necessity  for  dealing 
with  each  individual  book  as  a  whole,  and  finding 
out  the  part  which  it  played  in  a  great  develop- 
ment. The  method  wliicli  was  followed  by  Baur 
(and  still  by  Hultzmann),  of  starting  from  the 
criticism  of  the  Canon,  has  yielded  more  and  more 
to  the  literary  method  (Keuss,  Jiilicher,  Kriiger, 
von  Soden).  The  great  advance  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view  consists  in  the  fact  that  Biblical 
criticism  has  attained  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
from  all  dogmatic  prepossessions.  Externally  this 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  question  of  genuine- 
ness is  now  discussed  quite  calmly,  conservative 
theologians  occasionally  denying  it,  while  critical 
theologians  often  maintain  it  or  pronounce  .a  non 
liquet.  Recent  criticism  also  speaks  freely  of 
dillerent  sources,  and  propounds  theories  of  inter- 
polation or  some  similar  literary  attempt  at 
solution.  Baur  held  only  the  four  chief  Pauline 
epistles  to  be  genuine,  but  now  the  majority  of 
them  (eight  to  ten)  are  recognized.  It  has  to  be 
admitted  that  the  integrity  of  2  Cor.  is  still  keenly 
disputed.  The  radical  criticism  of  the  Dutch 
school,  which  repudiates  all  the  apostolic  epistles, 
finds  as  little  support  as  that  of  the  few  who  desire 
at  any  price  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  all. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  everywhere  handled 
upon  the  theory  of  different  sources,  though  tlie 
methods  diU'er  much  in  detail.  How  much  vigour 
used  to  be  spent  on  the  discussion  of  the  genuine- 
ness, the  Johannine  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  the  Revelation  pro  e<  con/ra  /  At  tlie  present 
time  we  have  an  increasing  number  of  attempts  to 
show  that  neither  is  a  unity.  Undoubtedly  this 
search  for  rents  or  joinings,  these  outvying 
theories  of  sources  and  inleiiiolations,  may  become 
to  some  extent  unnatural.  But  in  tlie  meantime 
they  form  the  most  valuable  instrument  we  have 
— an  instrument  which  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
worn  out. 

LiTiRATURR. — The  Ancient  Church :  K.  J.  Neumann,  Bip- 
folytui  wm  Rmn,  1002,  p.  144  ff. 

The  Middle  Ages:  H.  Renter,  Qeseh.  dtr  retig.  Au/ktdrung 
im  itittelalUr,  1S75-77. 

Recent  times  :  T.  K.  Cheyne,  The  Founders  of  OT Critieigm^ 
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the  Higher  Crit.  of  the  NT,  New  York,  lOfKl;  L.  PuUan,  KT 
Criticittm,  1907 :  H.  Holtzmann,  hehrb.  der  Einleit.  in  das 
NT»,  1897  ;  A.  jiilicher,  An  Inliod.  to  the  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  Lond. 
1904;  B.  Weiss,  Mamml  of  Inlmd.  lo  the  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  Edin. 
1887-88;  Th.  Zahn,  Introd.  to  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  Edin.  1909. 

4.  Exegesis.— All  criticism,  higher  and  lower, 


is  ultimately  only  a  means  to  the  correct  under- 
stan<liiig  of  the  text.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  that  criti- 
cism is  an  end  in  itself.  Literary  criticism  is  a 
part,  a  very  important  part,  of  exegesis  as  it  is 
now  understood,  just  as  allegory  was  its  most 
important  feature  in  fonner  times. 

We  have  already  learned  that  the  Christian 
Church  found  elaborate  exegetical  methods  to 
hand,  and  have  seen  how  she  provided  these  with 
new  aims.  The  allegorical  method,  which  the 
Stoics  developed  and  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
applied  to  tlie  OT,  discovered  a  hidden  and  pro- 
found meaning,  such  as  w^as  alone  worthy  of  the 
old  conception  of  God  and  His  Spirit,  and  this 
meaning,  often  with  the  utnuist  disregard  for  the 
plain  sense  of  the  words,  it  tried  to  establish  by  all 
kinds  of  artifices.  In  contra-distinction  to  philo- 
sophical speculations  wliich  disregarded  history, 
Christianity  was  hy  its  whole  nature  boujid  up  in 
history.  The  notion  of  prophecy  and  fulfilment 
took  the  place  of  tlie  Platonic  noumenon  and 
phninoniRnnn.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
history  of  Christian  exegesis  is  a  continual  conflict 
between  a  historical  interpretation  and  the  old 
allegorical  method.  The  Cinostics,  who  were  the 
first  real  exegetes  and  wrote  commentaries  to  tlie 
OT  and  the  NT,  fell  under  the  infiuence  of  this 
latter  method  in  its  most  m.arked  form.  The 
Gospel  dealt  not  with  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  but 
with  events  in  the  supramuiidiiiie  world.  Heracleon 
understood  tlie  saying  lliat  Jesus  went  down  to 
Capernaum  (Jn  2'-)  as  referring  to  the  descent  of 
the  leon  Christus  from  the  region  of  light  into  this 
material  world.  Among  tlu  twelve  apostles  the 
traitor  Judas  wa.s  the  lowest  of  the  twelve  aeons, 
and  his  fall  brouglit  t!ie  world  of  sense  into  being. 
At  the  same  time,  tlie  .Vjiologists  adopted  a  method 
of  interpretation  wliicli  reminds  us  of  the  exegesis 
of  Palestinian  Riibbiiiisni  and  early  Christianity, 
mainlj'  in  tlie  form  of  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  It 
was  reserved  for  (he  theologians  of  Alexandria  to 
remove  this  contradiction  by  maintaining  the 
rightfulness  of  both  methods,  considering  them, 
however,  to  represent  two  separate  stages.  In 
especial  there  was  Qxigen's  brilliant  formula  that, 
as  man  contains  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  exegesis 
shows  the  strictly  verbal,  the  moral,  and  the 
mystical  senses,  challenging,  supplementing,  and 
qualifying  one  another.  This  theory  of  the 
greatest  tninker  and  Biblical  scholar  in  the  ancient 
Church  continued  to  dominate  exegesis.  He  him- 
self, however,  did  not  always  put  it  into  practice, 
and  there  were  very  few  of  his  followers  who  had 
the  capacity  to  do  so.  The  majority  of  them  made 
his  alle^'orical  method  a  means  of  coaxing  from  the 
text  things  which  it  did  not  contain  at  .all.  The 
interpretation  of  the  par.ibles  jirovides  an  instance. 
No  regard  was  had  for  the  simple  hortatory  lesson 
of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  parable 
was  the  representation  of  Christ's  own  work  of 
salvation  from  the  Fall  to  the  Judgment-Day. 
There  were  some  who  went  further  in  this  dire(^tion 
than  others.  Origen's  school  contained  a  Pam- 
philus  and  a  Eusebius  as  well  as  the  great  Cappa- 
uocians.  The  Alexandrians  were  the  keenest 
allegorizers.  At  the  same  time  they  were  sjiiritu- 
alists  in  regard  to  the  eschatology  of  the  ancient 
Church,  while  a  section  of  Christian  theologians 
(Nepos,  Methodius)  accepted  it  literally.  More 
important  was  the  exegesis  of  Lucian's  school. 
These  Antiochenes  wrote  Greek,  but  there  was 
evidently  a  Semitic  element  in  them.  They 
understood  Syriac  and  Hebrew  and  had  sympathy 
with  Rabbinical  exegesis.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  his  greater  pupil  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  exegesis  is  much  less  allegorical 
than  typological  (though  the  two  are  always  inter- 
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woven),  and  occasionally  it  becomes  almost  wholly 
liistorical  in  metliod. 

.^8  this  Antiochene  scliool  acquired  much 
influence  in  the  Greek  Church  through  the  great 
preacher  Chrysostom,  wliose  expositions  were 
quite  unfettered  by  school  tradition,  so  through 
Theodore,  the  interpreter  xar'  i^oxn",  it  assumed 
quite  supreme  inlluence  aniung  the  Syriun 
Neatorians.  We  are  astonished  to  find  among 
these  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  excellent  commen- 
tators like  Isodad  and  others,  while  the  Monophy- 
Bites  followed  tlie  Alexandrian  traditions.  Bar- 
Hebraeus,  in  exegesis  ais  in  politics,  aiiproximates  to 
both.  The  scliool  of  Antioch  gaintd  influence  also 
in  the  West.  The  much  used  In.stituta  rcgularia 
divinae  hgis  of  Junilius  are  reproductions  of  the 
lectures  of  Paul  of  Nisibis.*  Ambrose  was  a 
faitlif  ul  follower  of  Origen  ;  and  Augustine,  in  spite 
of  his  more  practical  Latin  nature,  which  made  him 
akin  to  the  Syrians,  resembled  him  gre.itly.  He 
has  laid  down  the  principles  which  he  followed  in 
de  Doctrina  ChrUtiana.  Tychonius  and  Eucherius 
wrote  text-books  on  the  allegorical  method.  But 
it  was  Jerome  who,  under  the  direct  influence  of 
Rabbinical  exegesis  and  a  verbal  understanding  of 
the  original,  brought  about  the  change  from  the 
method  of  Origen  and  the  Cappadocians  to  an 
exegesis  that  fixed  the  verbal  or  grammatical 
sense  and  made  interpretation  historical.  In 
practice,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  himself  fell  short ; 
but  the  ell'ect  of  his  influence  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  tlio  West  has  never  quite  ceased  to  be 
alive  to  the  significance  of  a  verbal  and  historical 
exegesis.  In  general,  in  the  Sliddle  Ages  there 
was  a  much  more  active  excgetical  movement 
among  the  Latins  than  among  the  Greeks.  In  the 
6th  cent,  there  began  the  period  of  catenae,  that 
is  to  say,  exegetical  compilations  from  various 
authors.  At  first  the  authors  were  named ;  then 
the  names  were  omitted ;  the  excerpts  were 
connected  by  some  suitable  phrases,  and  then  the 
Byzantine  compiler  placed  his  name  before  the 
result.  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  since  the  time  of  Justinian  hardly  a 
new  exegetical  tliou^lit  has  found  expression — at 
least  in  the  way  of  sound  interpretation.  The 
some  conditions  prevailed  in  the  West  until  the 
12th  century.  The  Carlovingian  commentators 
give  nothing  of  their  own,  and  make  a  formal 
excuse  when,  once  in  a  way,  they  venture  to  add 
something  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  These 
commentaries,  destitute  of  any  spark  of  individ- 
uality, did'er  from  one  another  only  in  the  way  in 
whicli  they  combine  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome, 
Pelagius,  etc.  Ultimately,  however,  the  specula- 
tions of  scholasticism  infused  new  life  even  into 
exegesis.  The  Patristic  exegesis  was  displaced  by 
a  dialectic  method.  The  theory  of  the  fourfold 
sense  of  scripture  became  developed  : 

*  lit«ra  ^esta  docet ;  quid  credas  allegorU ; 
moralu  quid  agas  ;  quo  tendas  aiiagogia ; 

and  it  was  carried  into  practice  with  almost  painful 
consequences.  For  example,  Lk  2"  means  (1)  verb- 
ally, that  Jesus  was  circumcised  on  the  8th  day 
(the  best  time  for  tlie  operation),  (2)  allegorical ly, 
the  eight  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  (3)  morally,  the 
eight  stages  of  repentance,  (4)  anago^ically,  the 
octave  of  the  Resurrection,  the  eight  ages  of 
the  world,  the  eight  blessings  of  future  salvation 
{Leg.  aur.  13).  This  method,  like  that  of  the 
Rabbis,  thinks  nothing  of  placing  the  most  varied 
and  often  contradictory  interpretations  side  by  side. 
They  are  gatheied  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
more  the  better,  provided  only  that  by  a  good 
partitio  the  appearance  of  some  system  is  main- 
tained. At  the  same  time  there  is  preserved  a 
*  Kihn,  TheodoT  *m»  MtpnetiM  luul  Juiii^u,  .v  .       Auali 


certain  philological  element  fostered  by  Jerome's 
works,  especially  his  Interpretatio  nomin  um  hcbraic- 
orum,  and  Isidore's  Etymolugica,  though  now  and 
again  by  an  independent  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage. As  a  great  many  of  the  monasteries  taught 
Greek,  so  we  find  an  occasional  Hebrew  scholar, 
controversies  with  the  Jews  makin''  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  necessary  (Sam.  Berger,  Quam  notitiam 
linguae  Hebraicae  habuerint  Christiani  medii  cevi 
tem/)oribus  in  Gallia,  1893).  Roger  Bacon  (tc. 
1292)  was  an  excellent  philologist.  He  found  fault 
with  the  scholastic  exegesis  of  his  time,  because 
it  confined  itself  to  dicisiones  per  membra  varia, 
after  the  manner  of  artists,  forced  concordances 
after  the  manner  of  jurists,  and  rhythmic  conson- 
ances after  the  manner  of  the  grammarians  {Opua 
min.  323).  It  resulted  probably  from  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Rabbinical  exegesis  that  Nicolans 
of  Lyra  (t  1340),  the  Minorite,  first  set  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  literalism  in  complete  clearness,  though, 
indeed,  his  acceptance  of  a  duplex  sensus  literalis 
became  a  side-door  to  allegorical  interpretation. 
Knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  exposition  increased 
through  Jewish  converts  like  Paul  of  Burgos,  and 
therewith  also  the  doubt  as  to  the  sole  accuracy 
of  the  Patristic  exegesis. 

Here,  now,  we  meet  with  the  Reformation 
exegesis,  whose  principle  was  that  the  literal 
sense  was  the  only  right  one.  The  new  religious 
principle  of  confidence  in  the  revealed  God  over- 
came the  Neo-  Platonic  delight  in  mystery.  The  new 
interest  which  Humanism  awakened  in  the  original 
languages  also  helped  (Reuchlin,  Erasmus).  Its 
efl'ect  is  seen  in  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  more 
than  in  Luther,  to  whom  the  religious  motive  was 
always  the  deciding  one.  It  has  to  be  said  that 
exegesis  did  not  by  any  means  free  itself  at  once 
from  the  costom  of  centuries.  The  example  of  the 
Fathers  produced  an  after-efiect,  and  all  the  more 
BO  since  exegesis  continued  to  be  preponderatingly 
interested  in  dogma  or  edification.  However 
diligently  exegetes  laboured,  systematic  interests 
held  the  first  place  in  the  orthodox  period,  and  the 
exposition  of  Pietism  aimed  always  at  practical 
edification.  Rationalism,  which  read  the  Bible  no 
longer  as  God's  word,  but  as  the  product  of  human 
composition,  arrived,  in  theory  at  least,  at  a 
purely  historical  exegesis,  whose  aim  was  to 
establish  clearly  what  the  author  really  meant  by 
his  words.  In  the  working  out  of  this,  however, 
it  came  to  grief,  and  indeed  fell  into  the  mistake  of 
modernizing.  It  could  not  think  of  the  Biblical 
authors  as  less  enlightened  than  it  prided  itself  on 
being.  It  was  only  last  century  that  historical 
exegesis  came  to  be  practised  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  century  it  was  practised  to  excess  in  the  effort 
to  exhibit  the  views  of  the  Biblical  writers  with 
archaic  realism,  and  to  render  as  clear  as  possible 
the  difference  between  the  ideas  of  then  and  now. 
Exegesis  received  a  tremendous  impulse.  Every- 
where great  enterprises  were  called  into  life, 
chiefly  by  the  collaboration  of  several  exegetes. 

Exegesis  still  exhibits  the  greatest  possible 
diU'erences  in  dealing  with  the  text,  but  the 
principle  that  the  meaning  is  to  be  reached  by 
means  of  a  grammatico-historical  exegesis  is  being 
more  firmly  established.  It  cannot  fail  to  become 
more  widely  recognized,  moreover,  that  such  an 
exegesis  needs  no  supplementing  to  become 
theological.  To  explain  the  Bible  historically 
means  to  grasp  and  expound  it  in  its  spirit,  ana 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible  is  religions.  It  is  matter  of 
rejoicing  that  this  idea  is  gaining  ground  among 
exegetes,  and  we  may  rejoice  too  in  the  fact  that 
more  attention  is  given  now  than  formerly  to 
form,  and  that,  following  Herder's  successful  start, 
aesthetic  questions  receive  consideration.  At  the 
same  time  the  beauty  of   the  Bible  will  neret 
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reveal  it«  chief  aspect.  Theolorical  exegesU  has 
ratlier  to  learn  fruiii  the  "eiienil  investigation  of 
the  history  of  religions.  When  the  old  conception 
of  inspiration  is  given  up,  it  follows  that  in  the 
domain  of  e.\egesi»  the  isolating  of  the  Bible  in 
regard  to  language  and  subject-matter  must  cease. 
As  the  OT  cannot  be  understood  without  the  study 
of  Babylonian  te.xts,  so  in  the  NT  regard  must  be 
had  not  only  to  the  OT,  but  also  to  profane  sources. 
Religious  iifeas  are  to  be  followed  up  in  their  general 
development  in  the  history  of  humanity  and  not 
only  of  Israel.  What  we  find  peculiar  to  the 
Bible  haa  to  be  observed  as  carefully  as  what  it 
possesses  in  common  with  other  sources.  Exegesis 
IB  not  to  be  dissolved  into  isolated  studies  in 
religious  history  ;  it  must  make  its  aim  the  under- 
standing of  the  religious  personalities  which  speak 
to  us  in  these  writings  as  bearers  of  Divine  revela- 
tion. 

It  would  take  ns  too  far  to  add  to  this  sketch  of 
exegesis  a  detailed  survey  of  individual  exegetes 
and  their  services.  Much  of  the  Patristic  work  is 
lost.  A  beginning  has  just  been  made  in  the  task 
of  recovering  tliese  older  works  from  excerpts 
made  by  succeeding  ages  {e.g.  Apollinaris  of 
Laodicea,  H.  Lietzmann,  1904 ;  retrusof  Laodicea, 
G.  Heinrici,  1908 ;  Titus  of  Bostra,  J.  Sicken- 
berger,  1901,  cf.  C.  H.  Turner  in  HDli,  ext.  vol. 
48411.)  in  connexion  with  the  investigation  of 
medi.-Bval  compilations  (Heinrici,  art.  'Catenen'  in 
PBE',  iii.  754 tr.;  H.  Lietzmann,  Catenen,  1897; 
Karo-Lietzmann,  Catenarum  Grenc.  Catalofjus, 
1902;  M.  Faulhaber,  Die  Prophetenkatenen,  1899; 
J.  Sickenberger,  'Die  Lukaskatene  des  Niketas 
von  Herakleia,'  TU,  new  sen,  vii.  4,  1902;  A.  E. 
SchSnbach,  Vber  einiqe  Evajigelienkommentare  des 
Mittelaltera,  1903  [SWAW,  cxlvi.];  Ed.  Kiggen- 
bach,  '  Die  altesten  latein.  Kommentare  zum 
Hebr&erbrief,'  in  Zahn's  Fonchungen,  viii.  1,  1907  ; 
J.  Haussleiter,  Victorin  r<jn  Pettau,  1900 ;  A.  Souter, 
'  The  Commentary  of  I'elagius  on  the  Ejip.  of  Paul,' 
1907  [Proceedings  of  the  Brit.  Acad,  ii.] ;  H.  L. 
Ramsay,  '  Le  Commentaire  de  rapocalypse  par 
Beatus  de  Liebana,'  in  RHLR,  1902).  Notwith- 
standing all  investigation,  the  greatest  part  will  re- 
main lost.  On  the  Gtosaa  orclinaria  of  Walafrid 
Strabo,  the  authoritative  text-book  of  mediieval 
exegesis,  and  the  commentaries  of  Nicolaus  of 
Lyra,  which  were  often  printed  together  with  the 
Glossa,  see  Ed.  Renss  and  R.  Schmid  in  PRE?  xx. 
790,  xii.  28.  A  bibliography  of  modern  exegetical 
literature  would  need  a  volume  to  itself. 

In  place  of  the  old  collections  of  Cr!<ici«ocri(  1060) 
and  the  Synopses  of  M.  Polus  (16G9)  and  Starke 
(1733  ff.),  we  have  in  Germany,  for  the  OT,  specially 
the  Biblical  commentary  of  Keil  and  Delitzscli 
(1861  B'.)  and  the  short  commentary  of  Strack  and 
Ztickler  (1884ff.),  both  conservative.  From  the 
critical  standpoint  we  have  Hitzig's  short  text-book 
(Knobel,  Dillmann,  etc.,  1841  tl'.),  now  superseded 
by  the  commentaries  of  Nowack  (189211.)  and  of 
Marti  (1897  11'. ).  For  the  NT  we  have  Meyer's  critical 
and  exegetical  commentary  (18.S2),  still  a  standard 
work  in  its  new  editions  (by  B.  Weiss,  Wendt, 
Heinrici, andother8),an(lde\\  ette'sshortexegetical 
handbook  (183611.),  siiperseded  by  Holtzmann's 
short  commentary  (1889),  which  has  itself  been 
supplemented  by  Lietzniann's  essentially  [iliilo- 
logical  text-booK  (I'.iOC)).  A  more  conservative 
commentary  began  to  bo  published  by  Zahii  in 
1903  ff.  Of  a  more  practical  nature  are  the  Bible- 
works  of  Josias  Bunsin  (1S.')8  11'. )  and  J.  P.  l.ange 
(1857  ff.);  recently  J.  Weiss  (1906).  England  haa 
the  Speaker's  Commcntarij  (1871  If.),  the  Pulpit 
Commentary,  by  Dean  Spence  and  ./.  S.  Kxell 
(1880 ff.),  the  IntermUiiinal  Critical  Commentary, 
edited  by  Driver,  Plunimer,  Briggs  (189511.),  and 
Bobertadn    NicoU's    Expositor's    Bible    (1895  IT.). 


France  has  the  fine  unified  work  of  Ed.  Reuss, 
La  Bible  (1874-81).  Catholicism  has  to  add  to  the 
Citrsus  Scripturae  Sanctai:,  by  the  Jesuits  Comely, 
Knabenbauer,  and  Hummelauer  (ISsSff.),  some- 
thing a  little  more  modern  in  the  Manuel  Biblique 
by  Vigouroux  (ISSl  11". ). 

LiTBRATBRB.— Ed.  Reuss,  Geteh.  <Ur  A.  Sehr^flen  da  UTO, 
1887,  pp.  674-679;  L.  Diestel,  Gtsch.  del  AT  In  dtr  ehristt. 
Eirehp,  lSti9 ;  H.  Hoitzmann,  *  Daa  Problem  der  Oeech.  der 
Aualejjung'  (lleidelbtrger  Fejitschr(ft,  18a6);  G.  Heinrici,  art. 
'Ilernieneutik.'  in  PliE^  vii.  71»-7.io ;  F.  W.  Farrar,  UUt. 
of  luterpretaliim  {BL,  1886),  1886;  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Interprfta- 
lion  0/  the  llihle,  1UU8 ;  H.  Dechent,  Herder  und  dU  aeaUut. 
Belrachtung  der  h.  ScUr\ft,  190-1 ;  Eb.  Schrader,  Die  EeUin- 
echri/fen  und  das  AT,  3rd  ed.  by  H.  Zimtnem  ftnd  H, 
Winckler,  1903;  A.  Jeremias,  Dot  AT  im  Lichte  des  alten 
Orif  ii(s2,  1906.  Babulumaches  im  NT,  1905 ;  H.  Gunkel, 
Zum  nlhjionsgcsc/iichtl.  I'lTsftindnis  de^  A'T,  1903;  E.  von 
Dobschiitz,  Ofr  geijfmcartiijf'  Stand  der  A'3'  Ezeijese,  1906; 
J.  Weiss.  Die  AvfgaU-n  der  ST  Wissenschaft,  1908. 

5.  Biblical  sciences. — Exegesis  pre.supposes  the 
subsidiary  sciences  of  philology  and  archaeology, 
and  includes  the  general,  historical,  and  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible's  contents.  In  this  sense  the 
Biblical  sciences  have  always  existed,  although  the 
strictly  scientific  mctliod  is  a  modern  achievement. 

It  is  easy  to  undervalue  the  scientific  labours 
of  the  earl}'  Church  upon  the  Bible.  It  is  true 
that  these  were  often  of  an  elementary  character, 
and  not  devoid  of  the  element  of  fancy.  We 
possess  an  instance  of  this  in  the  explanation  of 
Biblical  names  in  the05(ed.  Lagarde,  1870,  ^  1887), 
which,   though   ultimately  traceable  to  Philo,  is 

Frobably  rightly  considered  the  work  of  Origen. 
t  is  preserved  onlj'  in  Gr.  excerpts,  and  in  the 
Lat.  revision  by  Jerome.     Eusebius's  Biblical  topo- 

fraphy,  also  translated  by  Jerome,  is  of  the  same 
ind  {Eusebius'  li'orks,  vol.  iii.,  by  Klostermann, 
1904).  Here,  alongside  of  monstrosities  like  the 
Hebrew  derivation  of  Latin  proper  names  (Pilatu8  = 
PoS  riB),  we  find  excellent  geographical  notes.  All 
through  the  Middle  Ages  these  explanations  of 
names  were  considered  such  valuable  aids  to  alle- 
gorizing, that  the  two  translations  by  Jerome  were 
usually  bound  up  with  the  Bible.  Many  of  the 
homilies  presuppose  the  use  of  alphabetically 
arranged  collections  of  texts  such  as  we  find  in 
concordances.  The  concordance  which  was  organ- 
ized in  the  13th  cent.  (c.  1243)  by  Paris  theologians 
under  the  lead  of  Hugo  of  St.  Caro,  and  after- 
wards revised  and  improved  by  Franc.  Luca,  Hub. 
Phalesius,  Balth.  Tournaire,  Dutripon,  etc.,  was 
certainly  not  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind.  Frag- 
ments of  even  a  Co])tic  work  of  this  kind  are 
preserved  (Pleyte  and  Bocser,  Manuscrits  Copies  du 
Miisie  .  .  .  d  Leyde,  1897  ;  O.  von  Lemm,  Kopt. 
Misc.  Iii.  4-7). 

Aids  of  a  mnemonic  kind  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible  were  sought  with  special  diligence. 
This  purpose  was  served  by  the  Synopsis  Script. 
Sacrar,  which  may  perhaps  nave  come  from  Chry- 
sostom  himself,  and  by  many  of  the  capitulationes. 
The  Hypo  m  nest  icon  of  the  so-called  Josephus 
Cliristianiis  contains  all  that  was  considered  worthy 
of  remark  {PG  cvi.).  The  most  curious  work  of 
this  kind  is  the  Caena  Cypriani,  probably  a  Gallic 
product  of  the  5th  cent.,  revised  by  Rabanus 
Maurus  about  840  (cd.  Ilarnack,  TU,  new  ser., 
iv.  3,  1899).  The  Middle  Ages  made  both  Gr.  and 
Lat.  vcr.itis  memoriales;  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  dillerent  books  and  various  Biblical  questions 
were  contained.  In  the  15th  cent,  what  was  called 
the  Arx  .Mcmantndi  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
hlock-print.  This  whole  material  requires  to  be 
thoroughly  colkctcd  a:i.l  investigated. 

We  have  already  ilwilt  with  the  literary  material 
and  it«  tradition.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were 
the  Chiirrh  llixtori/  of  Eusebius  (tr.  by  Rufinus) 
and  .leronibs  ,lc  t'iris  illustribut,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  psuudo-Athanasian  5ynopm  i'cr.  S., 
and  also  Isidore  of  Seville's  Frocemiorum  libtr  aita 
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de  Ortu  et  Obitu  Patrum.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  the  Prologues  {lnroB4<reis,  argumenta, 
praefationes).  In  this  way  there  was  produced 
a  work  similar  to  the  Je\v'ish  Massorah,  equally 
anonymous,  indelinite  in  date,  growing  with  time, 
and  fluctuating  in  tradition.  Under  the  name  of 
*  Euthalius,'  the  portion  referring  to  Paul,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Cath.  Epp.  has  received  special 
attention  and  investigation,  though  without  as  yet 
quite  definite  results.  What  the  ancients  called 
tl<ra.yijyT]  eis  rdr  Se/os  ypatpit  (e.g.  Adrianos,  c.  430)  does 
not  correspond  to  what  we  understand  by  Biblical 
introduction.  It  was  what  we  should  now  find  in 
some  handbook  on  Biblical  hermeneutic.  It  be- 
longed to  the  same  class  as  the  Instituta  reqularia 
divmae  Icgis  of  Junilius  Africanus,  who  Jived  in 
Constantinople  and  took  them  from  the  lectures  of 
Paul  of  Nisibis  (5.")1),  the  Liber  de  VII  regulis  of 
the  Donatist  Tychonius  Afer,  Augustine's  do  Doc- 
trina  Christiana,  bk.  ill.,  the  Formulm  Spiritalis 
Intellegentiae  of  Eucherias  of  Lyons,  and  similar 
interpretative  works. 

Biblical  history,  in  spite  of  its  importance  for 
teaching  (see  V.  3),  did  not  receive  scientific  treat- 
ment in  the  older  period.  Mingled  with  general 
history,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  chronicles  by 
Hippolytus,  Junilius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  Hiero- 
nymus,  and  many  others.  For  the  purpose  of 
apologetics,  Augustine  put  sacred  and  profane 
history  side  by  side  in  his  great  work,  dc  Civitate 
Dei.  The  unified  presentation  of  tradition,  with 
some  additions  from  universal  history,  and  here 
and  there  a  critical  note  upon  various  attempts  at 
harmonizing,  was  best  found  in  the  Historia  scholns- 
tica  of  the  Paris  teacher,  Petrus  Comestor  (t  1179), 
and  the  Speculum hisioriale  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
(c.  1264).  The  Lives  of  Jesus,  which  increa.ied  so 
much  in  number  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  belong  entirely  to  the  literature  of  devo- 
tion. The  most  widely  circulated  of  such  Lives  was 
the  Vita  Jesu  Christi,  by  the  Carthusian  Ludolf  of 
Baxony  (c.  1330).  The  Biblical  theology  which 
Roger  Bacon  demanded,  in  contrast  to  the  scholastic 
sentences,  remained  a  pious  wish. 

It  was  not  till  within  modern  times  that  Biblical 
sciences  actually  appeared.  Their  cradle  was  found 
In  Holland  among  the  Arminians.  It  was  there 
that  the  great  foundation  compilations  were 
made  both  in  classical  and  in  Biblical  philology 
and  archfeology.  For  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  Reuclilin's  labours  provided  the  start 
(I5IJ6),  and  his  work  was  extended  mainly  by  the 
elder  Buxtorf  (t  1629 ;  Thesaurus  Grammaticus 
and  Lexicon).  From  the  Dutchman,  Alb.  Schultens 
(tl750),  Johann  Dav.  Michaelis  (t  1791)  took  over 
thn  comparative  method.  In  the  work  of  Gesenius 
(t  1842)  this  combined  with  the  statistical  to  pro- 
duce a  system  which  was  considered  a  pattern  for 
long.  Then  J.  Olshausen  (t  18S2)  and,  above  all, 
B.  Stade  (t  1907)  applied  the  historical  method 
developed  by  Germanic  philology  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  with  the  greatest  success.  In  the  case  of 
the  NT  the  Biblical  philology  of  Georg  Pasor 
(tl637,  Franecker),  Sal.  Gla.ssius  (tl656,  Jena), 
and  Joh.  Jakob  Wetstein  (t  1754,  Amsterdam) 
was  again  taken  up  by  Ernesti's  school  at  Leipzig, 
and  reached  in  the  Grammar  of  J.  B.  Winer  (1822) 
and  Grimm's  Lexicon  (1867)  a  position  which  it 
maintained  till  the  knowledge  of  Hellenistic  pop- 
ular speech,  made  possible  by  the  new  papyrus 
discoveries,  widened  the  horizon  (A.  Deissmann, 
BiMstudicn,  1805,  Neue  Bibdstadien,  1897,  Lirht 
vom  Osten,  1908).  In  the  19th  cent,  the  Erlangen 
school  and  H.  Cremer  renewed  the  attempt  to 
isolate  the  language  of  the  Bible  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  this  newest  turn  made  the  idea  of 
philologia  sacra  impossible.  Classical  philologists 
now  work  in  competition  with  theologians  in  this 


field  (F.  Blass,  Grammatik,  1896 ;  E.  Norden, 
Antike  Kunstprosa,  1898  ;  Thumb,  Die  griech. 
Sprache  im  Zeitalter  des  Ilellenismus,  1901).  In 
regard  to  physica  sacra,  the  course  has  been  the 
same.  The  Hierozoicon  of  Sam.  Bochart  (t  1667) 
and  similar  cominlations  still  show  us  the  transi- 
tion from  the  manual  of  science  based  upon 
revelation  to  the  modern  archaeological  method 
which  we  find  in  our  newer  Bible  dictionaries. 
Biblical  archaeology  has  won  its  way  from  a  col- 
lection of  scholarly  observations  to  a  unified 
presentation  of  the  subject,  made  possible  by  the 
idea  of  evolution,  to  which  we  owe  the  fact  that 
archaeology  has  become  a  fruitful  subject  of  study 
for  the  history  of  religion. 

It  is  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  and  the  Deutscher  Palastina- 
Veroin  that  Biblical  geography,  formerly  a  mere 
collection  of  travel-notes,  is  coming  to  form  a 
.sj'stematic  and  complete  discipline,  showing  how 
to  appraise  the  witnesses  of  tradition  by  reference 
to  local  conditions  (Fr.  Buhl,  1896).  Geography  is 
thus  becoming  an  important  aid  to  Bible  history, 
which  is  no  longer  content  merely  to  repeat  tradi- 
tion or  even  to  criticize  tradition,  but  is  gradually 
winning  its  way  to  a  general  view  of  the  actual 
historical  development,  with  its  motive  powers, 
including  persons  as  well  as  ideas.  In  this  process 
naturally  the  unity  of  the  Biblical  point  of  view  is 
more  and  more  lost  sight  of.  We  have  the  History 
of  the  People  of  Israel  (Ewald,  Renan),  or,  more 
accurately,  Israelitish  and  Jewish  History  (Well- 
hausen).  Distinct  from  that,  there  are  the  History 
or  the  Life  of  Jesus  (Keim,  P.  W.  Schmidt,  B. 
Weiss,  and  many  others),  and  the  History  of 
Apostolic  and  post-Apostolic  Times  (Weizsaeker, 
Knopf,  McGitl'ert,  Vernon  Bartlet).  The  Middle 
Ages  did  not  altogether  reject  secular  e\idence, 
and  now  the  bringing  of  Biblical  history  into  the 
frame  of  general  history  is  a  principle.  The  back- 
ground acquires  increasing  significance  through  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyro-Babylonian  discoveries  and 
the  clearer  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  Judaism 
and  Hellenism  in  NT  times,  and  threatens,  under 
the  influence  of  the  modem  positive  treatment  of 
history,  almost  to  overshadow  the  really  important 
features.  By  way  of  reaction,  we  have  the  treat- 
ment of  the  '  history  of  salvation '  by  itself. 

A  greater  degree  of  advance  than  in  those  Biblical 
subsidiary  sciences  is  to  be  observed  in  the  two 
comprehensive  disciplines  which  in  the  academic 
studies  of  our  time  bear  the  traditional  names  of 
'  Biblical  Introduction  '  and  '  Biblical  Theology.' 
It  was  the  18th  cent,  that  first  transformed  these 
into  the  independent  sciences  which  they  now  are, 
through  an  entire  re-arrangement,  in  the  spirit  of 
historical  criticism,  of  the  material  received  from 
the  Middle  Ages  and  orthodox  theology.  From 
scattered  traditions  concerning  the  Biblical  books 
and  their  authors  there  arose  the  historico-critical 
introduction  to  the  OT  and  the  NT  by  the  sub- 
jection of  the  material  to  external  and  internal 
criticism.  The  Scriptures  themselves  were  carefully 
examined  to  discover  how  far  they  corresponded 
with  traditional  views  about  them.  This  negative 
procedure,  which  was  due  to  the  dogmatic  con- 
sideration of  canonicity,  was  superseded  by  the 
literary  method  (see  above,  3),  whicli  acknowledges 
the  Scriptures  to  be  part  of  a  great  development. 
In  this  field  the  distinction  between  canonical  and 
uncanonical  books  remains  more  and  more  outside 
consideration  (see  the  collections  of  the  apocryphal 
and  pseuilepigraphic  books  of  the  OT  by  Kautz.sch, 
1900,  and  of  the  NT  Apocrypha  by  Hennecke, 
1904  ;  the  .splendid  editions  of  R.  H.  Charles  and  M. 
R.  James  ;  Budde's  Historu  of  Hebrew  Literature, 
1907  ;  the  Histories  of  old  Christian  Literature 
by  A.  Harnack,  1893,  and  G.  Kriiger,  1895).    '^on- 
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trariwise  on  the  philological  side,  the  Jewish- 
Christian  literature  is  given  a  place  in  the  general 
literatureof  the  Orient  and  Greece  (von  Wilamo^vitz, 
in KuUurder  Gcncnivart,  i.  8-,  1907  ;  Gunliel,  i6.  i.  7). 
The  so-called  Uililical  theology,  which  originated 
in  the  collection  of  passages  to  prove  dogma,  first 
became  an  independent  study  as  a  system  of 
Biblical  do^iua  urged  by  Pietism,  in  opposition  to 
the  scholastic  dogma  of  ortliodoxy.  Soon  it  began 
to  draw  historical  distinctions  (OT  and  NT  and 
then  their  various  parts),  and  developed  into  a 
representation  of  the  various  Biblical  systems  of 
doctrine.  Hegel's  philosophy  taught  us  to  see 
therein  a  complete  development.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  the  modern  study  of  the  religious  history  of 
Israel  and  Judah  and  early  Christianity,  the 
doctrinal  element  being  more  and  more  con- 
8ciousl3-  subordinated  to  the  study  of  pious  feeling 
and  its  etl'ects  in  the  life  and  thought  of  men. 
In  place  of  the  Divine  story  of  revelation,  we  find 
a  history  of  human  piety  and  pious  ideas.  In 
view  of  the  current  conception  of  science,  this  is 
unavoidable.  But  faith  is  always  at  liherty  to 
recognize  in  such  human  piety  and  its  continual 
advance  the  effect  of  Divme  revelation.  In  this 
distinction  of  methods  of  treatment  (scientific 
and  devotional)  there  lies  the  guarantee  of  sound 
development. 

Altogether,  the  present  position  of  Bible  study 
is  quite  remarkable.  No  age  has  seen  such  intense 
study  ;  no  age  has  spent  such  a  wealth  of  mental 
energy  in  Bible  investigation  ;  no  age  has  produced 
such  a  rich  literature  on  the  Bible.  The  field  is  so 
enlarged  and  the  labour  so  minute,  that  individuals 
can  liardly  keep  the  whole  field  in  view.  Therein 
lies  a  danger,  and  each  individual  discipline  must 
always  remember  the  common  aim.  Above  all,  the 
study  of  the  OT  must  never  lose  sight  of  its  goal  in 
the  NT,  and  the  study  of  the  NT  never  lose  sight 
of  its  foundation  in  the  OT.  Otherwise  the  living 
nerve  will  be  snapped  ;  and,  however  necessary 
scientifically  a  clear  view  of  the  external  relations 
of  the  Bible  is,  on  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, on  the  other,  that  the  Christian  interest 
•which  confines  itself  to  the  Bible  is  equally  justified. 
The  methods  which  theology  employs  in  its  Biblical 
sciences  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  other  sciences, 
but  the  standpoint  is  different.  The  interest  with 
which  it  handles  the  material  is  the  interest  of 
Christian  piety. 

LiTERATtiRK.— G.  Hoberg,  Obrrblick  ilber  die  Entwickl.  u.  den 
PvrtschHtt  der  bibl.  Wistenschaflen  au/  christt.  Bodm  van  ihrem 
Anfanri  an  bia  zur  Jelztzeit,  1902  :  C.  A.  Briggs,  Tlie  Study  of 
Uoty  Scripture,  1699. 

History  ot  liiWical  Introduction  :  H.  Holtzmann,  Lehrb.  der 
hut.krii.  Einleit.  in  dot  tiT^,  1802, 1-16  ;  JiUicher,  Einleit.  in 
das  NT«,  1906,  pp.  7-21. 

History  ot  Biblical  Theology  :  B.  Stade,  Bibl.  Theol.  des  AT, 
1906,  L  6-11  ;  H.  Holtzmann,  Lehrb.  der  NT  Theol.,  1897,  i.  6-22. 
History  of  Biblical  Arch;pology  ;  W.  Nowack,  Lehrb.  der 
kebraUchen  Archiiol.,  1804,  pp.  15-24. 

History  ot  Biblical  Fhiloloiflr :  Winer's  Orammatik^,  reviflcd 
by  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  lbi)4,  jip.  4-16. 

Tbere  is  as  yet  no  history  of  Biblical  History,  but  Mi  H.  Voll- 
mer,  Vom  Lesen  nnd  Deuten  h.  Schri/ten,  1907. 

History  of  Research  in  the  Life  of  Jesus ;  C.  Hase,  Gesch. 
Jes\L,  1876,  pp.  160-174,  more  objective  than  A.  Schweitzer's 
Ytm  W'iinants  zu  Wrede,  1906,  which  is  dominated  by  its 
eschatolopcal  point  of  view. 

The  best  information  as  to  the  enormous  growth  of  Biblical 
literature  in  the  last  decades  is  to  be  found  in  the  Theoln<iische 
Jahreshtricht,  founded  in  1881  by  Piinjer,  continued  by  Lipsius, 
H.  Holtzmann,  and  now  ed.  by  Krugcr  (OT  reviewed  by  £  ie^:- 
fried,  Baentsch,  Beer,  Gressmann,  v  olz  ;  NT  reviewed  by  H. 
Holtzmann,  A.  Meyer,  Knopf,  J.  Weiss,  etc.).  In  addition 
there  is  the  Thtuloriixche  liuruUchau,  ed-  by  W.  Bousset  and 
W.  Heitmiillcr— since  1897. 

In  place  of  the  .lahrbuchrr  fUr  Biblisrhe  Wisiensehaft,  by  H. 
Ewald  (1849-1865),  and  similar  publications,  such  as  Hilgen- 
feld's  Zeituchr.  Jar  wiatieugchaftl.  T/ieoUi</ie,  1S68-1907,  we  now 
have  the  Zeituchr.  filr  AT  Wissen^cha.ft,  bv  B.  Stade  (now  K. 
Marti),  1831,  and  the  Zeittchr.  fxir  die  NT  WisKmsclia.ft  tind  die 
Kundedet  (Jrchristentuma,  by  E.  Prcuschen,  1900 — a  testimony 
to  the  pro(fres8  of  specialization.  In  America  there  are  devoted 
to  Biblical  studies  m  espu.ial  the  Joum.  of  llibl.  Lit.  (1880  If.) 
•ad  the  Bibl.   World  (1893  B.},  and  in  Britain  tbo  ExpoiiUtr, 


1876  fl.,  the  Expository  Timet,  1899  (T.,  and  the  InUrpreter, 
1905  ff.  For  scicntiflo  Biblical  research  by  the  Catholics  of 
trance  the  central  point  is  the  Revue  Bibliqxte,  by  Lagrange, 
1892;  in  Oerinany,  the  Biblisehe  Studien  of  Bardenhewer, 
1896  9.,  and  the  llibtische  ZeiUchriJt  of  Gottsberger  and  J. 
Sickenberger,  1003. 

In  encyclopiedic  form  the  whole  material  is  offered  at  an 
earlier  stape  by  G.  B.  Winer,  Biblische^  Kealworterb.'-i,  1847  f. ; 
D.  Schenkel,  Dibellexicon,  1869-73;  E.  Riehm,  Uanduorlerb. 
des  bibl.  Altertums,  1884,  2nd  ed.  1893-94;  Win  Smith,  flic 
tionary  of  the  Bible,  1803  (Amer.  ed.  Smith-Hackett,  1802  ;  2nd 
Eng.  of  vol.  t.,  ed.  Smith-Fuller,  1893);  J.  P.  Migne,  Scrip- 
turae  .Sacrae  C'urifus  Computus,  1801-63 ;  Hamburger,  Real- 
vncyclopadie  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  1883  ft. 

All  these,  however  valuable  they  were  in  their  own  time,  are 
now  superseded  by  recent  worlis.  Now  we  have  the  exhaustive 
articles  of  Hauck's  Realencj/c.  /Ur  PrU.  Theol.3,  1896-1903. 
There  are  also  the  Kalw.  Bibeltexicon,  by  P.  Zeller-,  1893 ; 
H.  Guthe,  Kurzes  Bibelwiirterbuch,  1903;  J.  Hastings,  Diet, 
of  the  Bible,  1898-1904,  Diet,  o/ Christ  and  the  l!<ixp,-k.  1906  08, 
and  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  in  one  vol.,  1909;  T.  K.  Cheyne-J.  S. 
Black,  Eiicye.  BM.  1899-1903;  F.  Vigouroux,  Diet,  de  la 
Bible,  1395  ff.;  Jewish  Encyc.  1901  ff. — an  imposing  arraj-,  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  high  standard  to  which  Biblical  science 
has  attained  in  our  time. 

V.  The  Bible  in  Divine  Service.— the 
Bible  was  not  only  the  authoritative  standard  of 
Church  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  theo- 
logian ;  it  was  also  the  book  from  which  the 
Church  drew  instruction  and  exiiortation,  con- 
solation and  inspiration.  It  was  a  book  to  be 
used  in  Divine  service,  just  as  it  had  been  in  the 
Synagogue.  Here  we  come  upon  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  Christian  and  all  other  forms  of 
worship.  The  object  elsewhere  is  to  produce  some 
theurgic  etiect.  X'he  idea  is  to  operate  upon  the 
Deity  tlirough  sacrilice  and  prayer,  and  by  etlective 
symbolism  to  attain  to  some  connexion,  some 
union,  with  the  god.  This  is  tlie  case  in  tlie 
heathen  world  generally,  and  also  in  the  temple- 
worship  of  Judaism.  Only  in  the  Synagogue  and 
in  the  Christian  form  of  service  is  tlie  central  place 
given  to  God's  word,  as  it  speaks  to  the  assembled 
congregation  out  of  the  sacred  book  with  voice  of 
instruction,  edihcation,  and  exhortation. 

Literature.— A.  C.  A.  Hall,  The  Use  o/  Uoly  Scripture  in 
the  Public  H'or.v'  >  of  the  Church,  1903. 

I.  Reading. — The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  services 
of  tlie  Church  has  been  rich  and  varied.  In  the 
forefront  stands  reading.  In  the  Synagogue  the 
practice  followed  was  the  continuous  reading  of 
whole  boolcs.  In  the  course  of  three  years,  e.g., 
the  Law  with  154  parasldyuth  was  reail  through. 
The  young  Christian  Church  adhered  to  the  same 
plan.  It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  notliing 
very  definite  about  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
first  three  centuries.  But  from  the  acquaintance 
with  the  books  of  the  Bible  wliich  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  which  in  many  cases  could  have  been 
gained  only  through  the  services  of  the  Church, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  extensive.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Law  and  the  I'roiihets,  and 
afterwards  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  came  to 
be  read  seriatim.  In  his  description  ot  the 
Christian  service  about  150,  Justin  speaks  of  the 
reading  of  the  dirotiyrmoyevp-aTo.  rCiv  airoariAoiv  (i.e. 
the  Gospels)  and  the  (jir/ypap-iiaTa  tQv  Trpo(f>riTui>>  {i.e. 
the  OT — or  is  it  the  writings  of  Christian  prophets, 
in  other  words,  Apocalypses,  that  he  means!) 
/t^XP"  ^yx<^P"  {Apol.  i.  67).  These  last  niucli- 
disputed  words  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  special  division  of  the  Scripture  into 
portions  for  reading,  and  that  the  time  allutled  to 
it  was  not  definitely  fixed.  Justin's  statement  is 
])erhap3  best  understood  by  compari-ion  with  tlie 
custom  which  the  present  writer  found  in  some 
outlying  Swiss  churches.  At  the  lieginning  of  the 
service,  and  while  the  congregation  was  still 
gathering  ('donee  totua  poimhiscongregetur,' Ca7i. 
Hipp,  xxxvii.  203),  instead  of  the  organ  playing, 
which  is  customary  in  other  places,  the  teacher 
read  from  the  Bible,  and  after  going  through 
several  chapters  in  succession  suddenly  broke  off 
at  the  entrance  of  the  clergyman.    Naturally  thers 
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was  more  read  than  the  OT  books  and  the  Gospels. 
The  Divine  service  for  which  the  congre^'ation 
assembled  atlbrded  opportunity  for  bringing  newly- 
received  letters  from  other  churches  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  congregation  (1  Th  5",  Col  4"),  and 
also  written  addresses  from  distant  teachers  and 
prophets  (lie  13-'-;  II  Clem.  19),  particularly  the 
records  of  revelations  (Rev  1'  22";  Herm.  Vis. 
ii.  4.  3).  In  the  beginning  probably  some  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  the  reading  of  the 
•acred  Scripture  and  the  reading  of  these  new 
letters.  But  the  custom  of  reading  these  over  and 
over  again  (see  Dionysius  of  Corinth  ap.  Euseb. 
SE  iv.  23.  11,  on  I  Clem,  and  the  letter  from 
Rome  by  Soter)  was  itself  enough  to  give  them  a 
place  alongside  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  ett'ect  of 
this  was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extent  of 
Scripture  read  in  this  way  was  increased.  There 
are  4th  and  5th  cent.  MSS  which  contain  the 
Epistles  of  Clement  {Cod.  Alex.  ;  cf.  the  Si/r. 
Codex,  dated  1170,  at  Cambridge  and  Can.  Apost. 
86),  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas (Coc?(;a; .Sin.),  and  Atlianasius  makes  Wis., 
Sir.,  Est.,  Jth.,  Tob.,  Didarhe,  and  Hernias  into  a 
special  class  of  6.i'afi.v(j(rKbii(va  (Epist.  39,  A.D.  367). 
(3n  the  other  hand,  the  Church  insisted  on  having 
everything  uncanonical  excluded  from  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  public  worship  (S3'nod  of  Laodicea, 
363[?],  Can.  59  ;  Cnrthage,  397,  Can.  39  ;  Westcott, 
p.  540) — a  step  speci.i'ly  directed  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Aiiociyphal  literature  fostered  by 
MontanistB,  Marcionites,  Manichseans,  and  Pris- 
cillianists.  The  limitation  to  what  was  canonical 
was  never  quite  adhered  to  in  the  mediajval 
Church.  So  early  as  the  4th  cent,  the  custom  was 
adopted  of  reading  Martyrdoms  of  Saints  on  the 
days  dedicated  to  their  memory  (Carthage,  397, 
Can.  39 :  '  liceat  autem  legi  passiones  martyrum 
cum  anniversarii  eorum  dies  celebrantur ' ;  Liturg. 
Gall.  PL  Ixxii.,  xc. ).  The  Roman  Churcli,  always 
specially  cautious — as,  e.g.,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Euseb.  HE  iii.  3.  5) — 
refused  for  a  long  period  to  read  them  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  on  the  CTOund  of  uncertainty 
of  authorship  and  suspicion  of  lieretical  falsification 
(Deer.  Gelas.  v.  16,  Preuschen,  151).  Very  soon 
there  thus  came  about  tlie  reading  not  only  of  the 
passions  of  the  martyrs,  but  also  of  other  sacred 
legends  (Augustine  allowed  miracles  of  healing  to 
be  read  [de  Civ.  Dei  xxii.  8]).  All  through  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Bible  shared  the  honour  of  bein" 
read  in  church  with  these  books  of  legends  and 
passions.  The  Reformation  really  established  the 
principle  of  reading  only  the  Bible. 

In  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  passages  for 
reading,  the  various  national  churches  developed 
various  practices.  The  Aquitanian  pilgrim  (Silvia, 
or  Etheria)  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  ex- 
tremely rich  supply  of  readings  on  Easter  Friday 
in  Jerusalem  (Itin.  Hieros.,  ed.  Geyer,  p.  89).  The 
Syrian  practice,  laid  down  in  the  Apost.  Const. 
ii.  57,  viii.  5,  seems  to  prescribe  two  lessons  from 
the  OT,  one  frmn  the  Epistles  and  one  from  the 
Gospels.  Tertullian  bears  w  itness  that  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  African  Church  of  his  time  followed 
the  same  custom :  '  le^'em  et  prophet;is  cum 
evangelicis  et  apostolicis  litteris  miscet'  [Pracscr. 
Haer.  36).  OT  lessons  are  also  presupposed  in 
Praes.  Hmr.  51,  .Monog.  12,  adv.  Gentes,  22.  At 
the  time  of  Cyprian  these  seem  to  have  been 
wanting  in  the  African  Church  (Epist.  xxxiv.  4, 
XXV.).  Three  readings — Prophetic,  Epistolary,  and 
Gospel— are  known  in  the  Asia  Minor  Cliurch 
(Basil,  PO  xxxi.  425),  as  also  in  Gaul  (Germanus 
of  Paris,  PL  Ixxii.  90,  Liturg.  Gall.  ib.  171  If. )  and  in 
Spain  (Liber  Comiciis,  ed.  Morin  :  Anecdota  Mared- 
$olana,  i.,  Litvrg.  Mozarab.  ed.  Cabrol-Leclerq  I.). 
But  here,  too,  the  OT  lesson  was  often  wanting. 


Later  on,  the  number  of  readings  wm  every* 
where  reduced  to  two — Epistle  and  Gospel.  Thi» 
was  the  case  in  Rome,  perhaps  from  the  time  of 
Uamasus  (if  it  was  reafly  Jerome  who  compiled 
the  first  comes),  and  certamly  from  the  time  of  the 
Sacramentarium  Gregorianum  (PL  Ixxviii.  25). 
The  order  followed — Prophets,  Epistles,  Gospels^ 
is  evidently  everywhere  considered  an  ascending 
one.  That  is  shown  in  the  special  treatment  ot 
the  Gospel.  While  the  other  lections  were  left  to 
the  anagnostes  (placed  in  the  beginning  almost  on 
the  same  level  as  the  prophets  as  being  a  pneumatic, 
but  later  on  taking  a  place  among  the  lower  cler^ 
[Harnack,  '  (Jber  den  Ursprung  des  Lektorats,'  in 
TUii.  4  (1886),  67  ff.]),  the  reading  of  the  Gospel 
was  reserved  for  a  deacon  or  a  presbyter  (Canon. 
Apost.  ii.  57  ;  Sozom.  vii.  19,  6).  At  Easter  the 
bishop  himself  read  (Peregr.  Silviae,  p.  73,  Geyer; 
Sozom.  loe.  cit.).  Candles  were  first  lit  for  the 
Gospel-reading  (Jerome,  adv.  Vigil.  7,  PL  xxiii. 
361  ;  Isidore,  de  Offic.  eccl.  ii.  14,  PL  Ixxxiii.  793) 
[cf.  Bellarniine,  de  Helinuiis  Sanctorum  ii.  3  (Rome, 
1613,  ii.  775)].  The  laudes  ('hymns')  were  to 
follow  the  lesson  from  the  Gospel  and  not  that  from 
the  Epistles  (Syn.  Toledo,  633,  Can.  12,  Mansi,  x. 
622). 

Gradually  the  habit  of  reading  certain  books  at 
certain  periods  of  the  Church  year  became  fixed 
(Lcctiones  annua,  Augustine,  PL  xxxv.  1977). 
In  Lent,  Genesis  was  read  (Chrysostom,  PG  liii. 
22) ;  in  Easter  week,  Job  (pseudo-Origen  on  Job, 
PG  xii.  103;  Ambrosius,  PL  xvi.  1040);  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  Jonah  (Ambr.  I.e.  1044) ;  on  Good  Friday, 
in  many  churclies  of  Palestine,  the  Ajpocalypse  of 
Peter  (Sozom.  vii.  19) ;  on  the  four  Easter  days, 
the  reports  of  the  Resurrection  according  to 
Matthew,  Luke,  Mark,  John  (Augustine,  PL 
xxxviii.  1156  ;  Fulgentius,  PL  Ixv.  903f. ).  Between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  the  Gospel  according  to 
John  and  Acts  (Chrys.  PG  Ii.  97 ;  Augustine, 
PL  XXXV.  1433,  xxxviii.  1426)  were  read ;  in  Spain 
during  this  season  the  Apoc.  of  John  (Syn.  Toledo 
633,  Can.  17,  Mansi  x.  624),  and  in  Gaul  the  Act* 
and  the  Apocalypse  (Germ.  Par.  PL  Ixxii.  90).  On 
Victor  of  Capua  see  ZNTW,  1909,  pp.  90  ff.,  175  S. 

The  Eutlialian  apparatus  contains  a  system  of 
lectio  continua  for  the  Epistles  of  the  NT  in  57 
irayruKTe!.!  (see  G.  Rietschel,  Lehrb.  der  Liturgik 
i.  1,  225).  Chrysostom  (Joh.  Horn.  57,  1,  PG  fix. 
311)  clearly  implies  the  lectio  continua. 

Soon,  however,  it  came  to  be  that  special  lessoni 
were  taken  for  every  day,  the  reason  probably 
being  that  the  lessons  had  to  be  suited  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  particular  saint  for  the  day. 
Gennadius  ( Vir.  ill.  80)  mentions  the  presbyter 
Musa'us  of  Marseilles  (t460)  as  the  compiler  of 
a  pericope  system  of  this  kind.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  at  the  same  time  various  systems  of 
the  kind  came  into  existence,  e.g.  that  of  Claudian 
of  Arverni  (Clermont),  referred  to  by  Apollin. 
Sidonius  (Ep.  iv.  11).  These  were  frequently  com- 
bined with  the  older  system.  The  Armenian 
Church  broke  through  its  lectio  continua  only  on 
the  great  feastd.ays  when  it  had  special  lessons. 
The  Greek  Church  had  a  peculiar  .system  of  sabbato- 
kyririka  :  besides  the  lectio  continua  for  the  days 
of  the  week,  there  was  also  a  special  system  of 
pericopes  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  (so  in  a  great 
many  Gr.  MSS  ;  cf.  C.  R.  Gregory,  Textkritik,  i. 
327  ti'. ).  Excellent  service  has  been  done  by 
E.  Ranke  in  investigating  the  very  confused  history 
of  the  various  pericope  systems.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Charlemagne  was  the  first  to  give  attention 
to  this  matter.  Improvements  were  essayed  in 
all  countries,  usually  in  the  vain  endeavour  vo 
bring  about  uniformity.  The  Roman  practice 
estaiilished  itself  more  and  more  generally.  It 
was  this  usus  Romanus  that  the  Reformers  found 
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to  hand,  and  there  were  many  attempts  at  im- 
provement. These  have  not  ceased  even  in  modern 
times,  nor  has  any  unanimity  been  readied 
even  in  the  churches  of  Germany.  In  18iJ8,  e.a., 
in  Prussia,  besides  the  usual  lessons  from  tne 
Epistles  and  the  Gospels,  others  were  introduced, 
in  which  OT  passa^'es  were  included.  The  lection- 
ary  put  together  for  Ivhineland  by  Nitzsch,  and  the 
Bavarian  system  revised  by  Thomasius,  contain  a 
series  of  OT  lessons  extending  over  a  year,  while 
in  the  Palatinate  the  system  in  use  extends  to  a 
four  years'  course. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  motives 
which  induced  the  choice  of  the  (lifTerent  pericopes. 
Many  of  them  owed  their  existence  to  chance,  and 
ware  afterwards  justified  by  ingenious  theories. 

In  the  ancient  Clmrch  the  principle  was  always 
strictly  adhered  to  that  the  reading  of  Scripture 
was  for  the  conj^'iefration,  and  must  therefore  be 
intelligible.  Winn  this  was  not  immediately 
possible  for  everybody,  the  reading  was  accom- 
panied by  translation,  just  as  formerh'  in  the 
Targnms  of  the  Synagogue.  In  the  whole  of  the 
Western  half  of  the  Empire  Greek  was  almost 
everywhere  read  and  understood.  In  many  parts 
of  Syria  and  Ewpt  recourse  was  had  to  oral 
explanation,  until  translations  in  the  resjiective 
tongues  were  made.  In  the  case  of  Jerusalem  we 
know  that  the  Greek  les.-sons  and  also  the  Greek 
sermon  were  immediately  translated  into  Syriac 
for  the  people,  and  when  there  were  pilgrims 
present  from  the  West  a  translation  was  made  for 
them  into  Latin  (Peregr.  Si/riae,  p.  99,  Geyer).  In 
the  same  way  in  the  West,  translations  of  the 
Latin  were  given  in  the  Celtic,  Punic,  and  Iberian 
tongues. 

In  any  case  it  was  understood  that  the  whole 
congregation  could  follow  the  reading.  Attention 
to  the  reading  of  Scripture  is  mentioned  in  an 
episcopal  letter  of  the  4th  cent.  (Petrus  Alex.  [?], 
C.  Sciiniidt,  TU,  new  ser.  ii.  4'',  5)  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Sunday  regulations.  The 
reading  of  Scripture  was  also  expected  to  produce 
a  direct  efi'ect  upon  the  heaiers.  In  a  great 
number  of  records  of  conversion  the  crisis  was 
reached  suddenly  while  some  passage  of  Scrijiture 
was  being  read  in  Divine  .service.  Athan.isius 
relates  that  the  conversion  of  St.  Anthony  ( l^ita, 
ch.  2,  PG  xxvi.  841)  was  due  to  his  chancenearing 
of  Mt  19".  Augustine  remembered  this  at  his 
own  conversion,  when,  hearing  a  voice  say  '  Tolle, 
lege,'  he  took  the  Scripture  and  read  Ro  13" 
{Con/ess.  viii.  12,  29).  It  was  hearing  Mt  19"» 
read  that  induced  Hypatius,  a  youth  of  18  years, 
to  leave  his  home,  thoiigh  the  biographer  states 
naively  enough  that  his  father  had  previously 
thrashed  him  (Vita,  by  Callinieus,  p.  9,  ed.  Bonn). 
Similar  stories  are  related  of  Babylas  the  actor 
(Moschos,  PG  Ixxxvi.  28H0),  and  of  Simeon  Stylites 
(Lietzmann,  TU,  3rd  ser.,  ii.  pp.  2,  20,  81,  Hynax- 
arium  Constnntinopulitanum,  1  Sept). 

Not  until  the  Middle  Ages  did  it  happen  that 
in  almost  all  churches,  both  Oriental  and  Latin, 
the  Holy  Scripture  was  read  in  a  tongue  un- 
intelligible to  the  people.  Even  Charlemagne 
would  have  none  of  tiiis,  and  denianded  that 
wherever  necessary  there  should  be  an  interpreter. 
This  practice,  however,  entirely  ceased,  until  in 
the  13th  cent,  some  attempt  was  again  made  to 
have  the  sermon  delivered  in  the  language  of 
the  country.  Thus  a  custom  which  arose  only 
through  tenacity  of  ecclesiastical  practice  and 
clerical  remissness  was  afterwards  justilied  by  the 
theory  that  a  holy  speech  was  seemly  for  the 
Holy  Scripture.  The  abandonment  of  intelli- 
gibility was  connected  with  the  development  of 
the  Catholic  service  to  a  business  of  the  priests, 
More  And  for  the  passively  interested  congrega- 


tion. The  Reformation  broke  away  from  i\\\< 
idea  of  worship  and  from  the  view  of  sacred 
unintelligibility,  and  returned  to  the  principle  of 
the  ancient  Church. 

LiTKRATOEB.— P.  Glaue,  Die  Vnrlesung  hril.  Schriftm  xm 
Gottesdienat,  1906;  E.  Ranke,  /'eTih)],tmi>!/stem,  1847 ;  Scrive- 
ner, art.  ■  L.ectionary  ■  in  Sniith-Clit-cahaiii,  DCA  u.  65011.  ;  G. 
Rietschel,  Lehrb.  der  LiUmjik,\.  luiiu,  'ii\ia.:  W.  Caspati, 
art.  'l'erikoi>en,'  in  I'RE^  xv.  131-109;  artt  Id  ExvT  from 
Oct.  1905  to  May  1907. 

2.  Preaching. — The  reading  of  the  Scripture 
was  not  all.  An  attempt  v.as  made  to  come  still 
more  to  the  congregation's  aid.  To  the  reading 
there  was  nearly  always  addcil  an  exposition,  with 
a  hortatory,  explanatory,  and  devotional  applica- 
tion (cf.  Lk  4'"''-).  According  to  Justin  (Apol.  i. 
67),  the  reading  was  followed  by  an  admonitory 
and  inspiring  address  by  the  presiding  presbyter. 
The  second  Epistle  of  Clement  seems  to  be  a 
homily  on  Is  54-56  (Ivnopf,  Preusckens  ZNTW 
iii.  2U6  (i. ;  cf.  Acta  Petri  c.  Simone,  20  ;  Augustine, 
de  Civ.  Dei  xxii.  8,  p.  611,  9,  10 ;  CSEL  xl.  2). 

Often  the  preachers  refer  in  the  introduction  of 
the  sermon  to  the  passage  of  Scripture  read.  This 
is  the  practice  of  Augustine,  Caisarius  of  Aries, 
Petrus  Chrysologus  of  Ravenna,  Chrysostom,  and 
even  Theophanes  Kerameus.  Bede  often  begins, 
'  Lectio  sancti  evangelii  quam  modo,  fratres, 
audivimus  ..."  At  a  later  date  the  words  used 
were,  *  Post  ilia  verba  s.  scripturae,'  and  hence 
from  the  14th  cent,  the  name  postilla,  '  postil,' 
was  applied  to  collections  of  sermons  (Nicolaus  of 
Lyra,  Geiler  of  Kaysersberg,  Luther,  etc.). 

In  many  cases  these  sermons  are  nothing  more 
than  the  devotional  exposition  of  the  Scripture. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  homilies  of  Origen,  who, 
besides  his  commentaries  and  scholia,  expounded 
almost  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptiue.  We 
are  acquainted  with  17  homilies  on  Gen.,  13  on 
Exod.,  16  on  Levit.,  28  on  Numbers,  13  on  Dent., 
26  on  Joshua,  9  on  Judges,  4  on  1  Sam.  and  1  on 
2  Sam.,  1  on  2  Chron.,  2  on  Ezra,  22  on  Job,  more 
than  100  on  Psalms,  2  on  Proverbs,  8  on  Eccles., 
2  on  Song  of  Sol.,  32  on  Isaiah,  45  on  Jeremiah, 
14  on  Ezekiel.  There  are  25  homilies  on  Matt.,  39 
on  Luke,  27  on  Acts,  11  on  2  Cor.,  7  on  Gal.,  2  on 
Thess.,  1  on  Titus,  18  on  Heb. — altogether  close 
on  500.  In  the  same  way  we  possess  continuous 
expositions  of  whole  books  of  the  Bible  in  the 
form  of  sermons  by  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom, etc.  In  Lent  there  was  a  sermon  every 
day,  and  on  Sundays  there  were  two.  The  peculiar 
method  followed  by  Chrysostom  is  worthy  of 
remark.  First  he  gives  a  complete  practical 
e.xposition  of  the  passage,  and  then  in  a  second 
part  he  deals  with  some  theme  that  has  often  very 
little  connexion  with  it. 

A  special  kind  of  such  exposition  is  represented 
by  the  discourses  which  Jerome  delivered  in  the 
monastery  (ed.  Morin,  in  Anecd.  Mareds.  ii.). 
These  have  not  been  preserved  in  their  complete 
form,  but  only  as  they  were  written  down  freely 
afterwards  from  shorthand  notes.  Occasionally 
he  expounds  a  Psalm,  and  immediately  afterwariu 
a  passage  from  the  Gospels  (liev.  Ben.  xix.  30). 
The  so-called  little  eatechescs  of  Theodore  of  Stu- 
dium  originated  in  the  same  way  (ed.  Auvray  and 
Tougard,  1891  ;  cf.  A.  Gardner,  Theodore,  p.  82  ff.). 

But  even  where  sermons  do  not  deal  with  con- 
tinuous passages  in  this  way,  as  in  those  of  Petrus 
Chrysologus  of  Ravenna  and  Maximus  of  Turin 
(both  about  450),  the  majority  of  them  have  texts 
from  the  Bible  as  their  foundation.  Even  occa- 
sional addicsKcs  are  joined  to  a  delinite  text,  and 
the  sermons  are  so  full  of  Scripture  references, 
tliat,  despite  their  elevated  rhetoric,  they  amount 
to  centos  made  from  passages  of  the  Bible,  as, 
e.q.,  the  opening  sermon  delivered  by  Gregory  of 
N'azianzus  at  the  Council  in  381  (Mansi,  iii.  628  £). 
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Gennadius  ( Vir.  ill.  100)  boasts  of  the  extraordinary 
facility  \yliich  liis  countryman,  Bishop  Honoratus 
of  Marseilles,  slioweii  in  extempore  preaching,  and 
accounts  for  it  mainly  by  his  rare  acquaintance 
with  Scripture. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  matter  of  preaching,  too, 
the  Bible  had  to  compete  with  the  legends  of  the 
saints.  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  preach  a  great 
deal  about  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  martyrs  and 
the  miracles  of  the  saints.  In  the  collections  of 
sermons  which  are  characteristic  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  sucli  as  tlie  Homiliarium  of  Paulus 
Wamefrid  *  made  to  the  order  of  Charlemagne,  or 
the  Homiliae  ToUtanae,\  sermons  of  both  classes 
are  found  side  by  side.  Later  on  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  sermones  de  tempore  (on  the 
Biblical  pericopes  of  the  Church  year)  and  de 
Sanctis  (on  the  legends  of  the  saints),  e.g.  by 
Hildebert  of  Tours  (t  1134),  Bonaventura  (tl274), 
Heinrich  of  Friniar  (about  1340),  Pelbart  of  Temes- 
var  (about  1500),  and  many  more. 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
sermon  fell  more  and  more  into  the  background  or 
assumed  a  barren  form.  In  many  Oriental  churches 
it  almost  ceased.  Among  the  Copts  the  only 
preacher  was  the  Patriarch,  and  he  preached  only 
once  a  year.  The  Byzantine  liturgy  has  scarcely  a 
proper  place  for  the  sermon.  The  Western  mass 
can  not  only  do  witliout  it,  but  is  then  much  more 
of  a  unity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  sermon  is  often 
a  feature  of  supplementary  services.  But  even 
where  we  find  it  in  ordinary  connexion  with  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  it 
has  wandered  far  from  its  original  purpose.  It 
has  become  dogmatic,  and  is  Biblical  only  .so  far  as 
scholasticism  operates  with  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  for  its  own  purposes.  It  was  otherwise  in 
popular  preaching,  and  especially  preaching  in  the 
languages  of  the  country,  such  as  the  exliortations 
of  the  Franciscans  like  Berthold  of  Regensburg 
(t  1272) ;  the  German  preaching  of  the  mystics  and 
popular  men  like  Tauler  (tl361)  and  Geiler  of 
Kaysersberg  (t  1510)  ;  and  in  England  Richard 
Rolle  of  Harapole  (t  1349). 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
was  not  till  the  Reformation  that  preaching  again 
returned  to  its  task  of  expounding  tlie  Bible. 
Apart  from  exceptional  cases  like  Mathesius's 
sermons  on  Luther's  life,  Sermons  on  the  Cate- 
chism or  the  Hymn-book,  or  even  the  modern  ex- 
periment of  preachinf'  upon  Schiller,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  acknowledged  in  all  Protestant  Churches  as 
the  exclusive  foundation  of  the  sermon.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that,  partly  through  the  coercion  of  the 
pericope  system,  but  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
scliolastic  tendency  of  thought  in  tlie  orthodox 
period,  its  connexion  with  the  text  often  became 
very  loose.  In  Pietism,  however,  the  connexion 
again  gained  stren^^th,  and  to-day  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  the  generalrequisite  of  Protestant  preacli- 
ing  that  it  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  text,  or, 
in  other  words.  Biblical.  In  Luther  we  meet  again 
with  the  exposition  of  whole  books  in  a  series  of 
sermons  —  a  form  that  has  lately  gained  much 
vogue  («.j.  the  four  Gospels  in  '  Predigten  und 
Homilien,'  ed.  by  Kogel,  m  association  with  Dry- 
andcr,  Frommel,  and  Pank,  18S9  fl'.). 

Even  where,  in  opposition  to  the  style  of  homily 
which  follows  the  text  step  by  step  (developed 
with  special  success  by  Menken),  the  so-c.illed 
thematic  sermon  is  preferred,  not  only  is  tlie 
theme  drawn  out  of  tne  text  or  chosen  because  uf 
its  close  connexion  wicli  the  text,  but  also  in  its 
elaboration  the  eflbrt  is  made  to  exhaust  the  text 
as  far  as  may  be. 

•  F.  Wesrand,  in  Bonwetoch-Soeberg,  Studien  zur  Getch.  der 
Thsol.  u.  Kircfts,  u  2. 
t  O.  ^dorio,  Aiwed.  Slaredi.  I  1893, 


In  addition  to  this,  we  have  within  recent  time* 
the  Bible-class  by  way  of  supplement  to  the 
sermon.  It  was  introduced  by  Pietism  (Collegium 
biblicum  directed  by  Spener  and  A.  H.  Fraucke), 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  common.  In 
entire  freedom  from  the  compulsion  of  the  pericope, 
which  is  still  followed  in  some  churches,  it  supplies 
a  connected  system  of  Scrijitural  exposition. 

LrrERATURB. — Hering,  Gesck.  dcr  Prcdigt,  1897  ;  Schian,  in 
PREij.v.  623-747;  Altdetusche  Predinten,  ed.  A.  E.  Schrtnbach, 
3  vols.  1886-91  ;  G.  Cruel,  Gfsch.  der  detUschen  Predial  im 
MUteUUler,  1879;  F.  R.  Albert,  Di4S  tiesch.  der  Pruiigt  in 
Deulschlaiid  his  Luther,  1S92-96  ;  F.  Landmann,  *  Das  Pr«- 
distwesen  in  Westphalen  in  der  letzten  Zeit  Acs  Miltelalt«r»' 
(i  arre/ormationsgeschichtl.  Forschvn^en.  i.).  1900;  L.  Pfleger, 
Geschichte  des  Predigtwesens  in  Stras^l>ur(f,  1907 ;  P.  Drews, 
Die  Prcdigt  im  ly  Jahrhundert,  19uJ  ;  C.  Clemen,  Predigi  \i7id 
biUischer  Text,  1900;  E.  Bindemann,  Die  I]ed<;utiing  dea  AT 
/iir  die  Chrittl.  Predigt,  18SI! ;  A.  Meinhof,  Die  Wichtigkeit  der 
Bibeiatunde  fur  das  Gemeindeleben  und  i/tr*  zxceckina'ssige  Ge- 
ttaUung,  1903;  E.  C.  Dargan,  A  Uixtori/  o/  Preaching,  I90b; 
J,  Ker,  Lectures  on  the  Uiaf-vry  of  Preaching,  18S3. 

3.  Catechetics. — Besides  the  sermon  as  a  means 
of  explaining  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  must  not 
forget  the  instruction  given  in  catechetics.  In  the 
classic  fomi  which  it  bore  in  the  ancient  Church 
this  began  with  a  survey  of  Bible-history,  having 
regard  to  its  typological  and  allegorical  signi- 
ficance. A  splendid  instance  is  given  in  the  newly- 
discovered  %\ork  of  Irena;us  entitled  eh  ivlSciiw 
Tov  airoaToXiKoO  K-ripuj/jiaTos  (TU  xxxi.  1,  1907).  In 
Jerusalem  during  the  Lent  season  three  hours 
dailj'  were  given  to  this  instruction  (Peregr.  Sil- 
viae,  p.  97  ;  cf.  Augustine,  de  Catechiz.  rudibus). 

With  regard  to  the  catechumens,  the  teacher 
could  take  for  granted  their  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture took  place  during  the  first  part  of  the  service, 
to  which  catechumens  were  admitted  (missa  cate- 
chumcnortim)  ;  they,  indeed,  were  the  '  hearers  ' 
{aKpouifiefoi).  0\er  and  above  this,  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem exhorted  his  catechumens  to  diligent  read- 
ing in  private  of  the  Scriptures  recognized  by  the 
Church  (Cat.  iv.  3311",  PG  xxxiii.  493).  In  the 
West,  indeed,  the  creed  (ai/nibulum)  was  more 
emphasized  than  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  so  it 
happened  that,  as  time  went  on,  instruction  in  the 
Bible  received  less  attention.  The  age  of  Charle- 
magne was  content  with  the  Decalogue  and  the 
Paternoster. 

This  catechetical  tradition  influenced  even 
Luther,  although,  so  far  as  was  possible,  he  strove 
for  the  widening  and  deepening  of  Bible  know- 
ledge. When  the  practice  of  catechetics  received 
a  fresh  lease  of  life  in  connexion  with  confirmation 
under  pietistic  influence,  Biblical  material  came  to 
be  more  handled  again,  and  nowadays  the  cate- 
chism most  favoured  is  that  which  adduces  many 
Bible-texts  as  proofs  or  is  altogether  couched  in 
Biblical  phraseology.  Bible-history  forms  a  main 
subject  of  popular  education.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  or  the  religious  aspect  is  neglected,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  make  up,  for  what  has  been 
missed,  by  Sunday  Schools  and  Children's  Services. 
The  modern  tendency  of  the  Herbart-Ziller  school 
to  make  the  Biblical  history  yield  to  other  narra- 
tives (Mdrehcn,  llobinson  Crusoe)  undervalues  the 
religious  and  moral,  and  therefore  the  pajdagogic, 
value  of  the  Scriptures.  Modern  theolog)'  of  the 
historico-critical  school,  too,  has  raised  many  objec- 
tions to  the  old  method  of  treating  Bible-history. 
It  is  not,  however,  merely  a  matter  of  history,  but 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  handled.  Bible-history 
is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
history  of  humanity.  For  us  it  is  but  a  history  of 
faith.  The  important  feature  is  not  the  know- 
ledge of  history,  but  the  perception  of  faith.  The 
aim  must  be  to  get  the  child  to  reach  beyond  the 
history  into  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  and  the 
perfection  of  Christ.  This  being  so,  the  newer 
critical  Biblical  science  set*  -ijigious  instruction 
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the  difficult  task  of  making  the  Bible  a  clieii.sliecl 
and  beloved  book  to  the  child,  of  investing  it  with 
honour  and  authority  in  his  eyes,  and  at  uie  same 
time  of  makin''  him  adopt  such  an  attitude  towards 
it  as  the  knowledge  of  defects  and  mist:xkes  in  its 
record  of  histor\'  and  natural  historj'  will  not  dis- 
turb.   See  art.  Catechisms  and  Catechization. 

LmRATURE.— H.  VoUmer,  'Beitr.  zut  Gesch.  des  bibl.  Unt«r- 
rlchts,'  in  Mitthfil.  dcr  GegclUeh.  /,  deutsche  Krzichunfjs-  mid 
Schulgesch.  1904,  Monatschri/i  f.  d.  kirchl.  froxis,  !!KI4, 
»nd  kvangetische  Helvjioiistehre,  1906 ;  Caspari,  art.  '  liesch. 
biblische,'  in  PHK->,  vi.  619-22 ;  J.  Hoffmann,  Die  h.  Schrill, 
ein  Volks-  und  Schxdtmch  in  der  Verjawrenheil,  10(r.; ;  E. 
Chr.  Achelis,  Der  Dckalog  al&  katechet.  Lehrstuck,  1905  ;  E. 
KauUsch,  liibelwisgeiisch.  u.  lietifficmsuiiterricht,  1900. 

A.  Prayer  and  praise. — To  the  direct  devotional 
value  of  the  Bible  in  reading  and  exposition  there 
have  to  be  added  yet  other  elements  of  Biblical 
origin.  Nearly  all  the  liturgical  formula) — Amen, 
Alleluia,  Hosanna,  Kyrie  Eleison,  Gloria,  and  I'ax 
— find  a  place  here.  The  single  exception  to  this 
in  the  ancient  Christian  liturgj'  is  the  Sursum 
Corda,  whose  origin  still  remains  uncertain.  The 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  to  be  heard  at  every 
Christian  service,  is  Biblical,  and  so  also  are  the 
ditt'erent  forms  of  the  Benedictions.  The  Reformed 
Churches  have  also  the  Decalogue  as  a  part  of  the 
service,  while — the  ditt'erence  is  siCTiiHcant — the 
Lutherans  adhere  to  the  Credo  of  the  Catholic  mass, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  hymn  of  faith.  The 
foundation  and  the  language  of  most  prayers  are 
Biblical.  Often  whole  Psalms  are  taken  over,  or 
single  passages  from  the  Psalms  are  worked  in. 
The  Psalter  as  the  prayer-book  of  personal  de- 
votion is  dealt  with  in  VI.  i  and  3. 

Then  also  there  is  the  singing  of  psalms.  In  the 
ritual  of  the  Temple  this  formed  a  most  important 

fart  of  the  service,  almost  all  the  .spoken  part. 
Q  meetings  of  the  SjTiagogue  also  it  had  a  part 
to  play.  So  it  was  immediately  adopted  by  the 
Christians  and  diligently  cultivated.  It  is  dis- 
puted whether  by  ^aXfioL,  Ofivot,  (^dal  TrveiifxariKal 
(Col  3",  Eph  5")  we  are  to  understand  the  Psalms 
of  the  OT  or  specially  Christian  poems  (or  both 
together).  The  canonical  Psalter  was  of  course 
completed,  but  the  poetry  of  the  Synagogue  was 
not  yet  exhausted,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  eighteen 
'  Psalms  of  Solomon  '  from  the  period  subsequent  to 
B.C.  63.  The  exalted  mood  of  the  early  Christians, 
the  wonderful  experience  of  the  new  salvation, 
must  have  fostered  poetry.  1  Co  14"- *"  as  well 
as  Pliny's  statement  'Christo  quasi  deo  carmen 
dicere '  suggest  new  Christian  poems.  We  find 
samples  of  these  in  1  Ti  3",  Rev  U'"-"'-  12""'-  15»'- 
19"- '•'"•.  But  these  fragments,  like  the  hymns  in 
Luke's  Gospel  (Magnificat  l**"-,  Benedictus  l**"-, 
Nunc  Dimittis  2^<'-,  Gloria  2"  [cf.  19»«])  show  clear 
dependence  upon  the  OT  patterns.  In  their  form, 
too,  they  follow  the  Semitic  rhythm  and  not  the 
Greek  prosody.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
eleven  psalms  of  repentance  in  the  Pistis  Sophia 
which  are  modelled  on  the  Biblical  psalms.  The 
Greek  form  was  (irst  brought  into  Christianity  by 
the  heads  of  Gnostic  schools  who  were  possessed 
of  literary  culture.  The  Muratorian  Fragment 
mentions  Marcionite  and  Basiliiiian  psalms.  The 
Naa.ssene  hymn  in  Hippolytus,  v.  10,  already 
possesses  the  Greek  form,  as  does  also  the  hymn  to 
Christ  in  Clemens  Alex.  (Paed.  iii.  12  fin.).  The 
hymns  of  the  Syrian  Bardesanes  and  his  son  liar- 
monius  were  famous,  and  it  was  to  repress  them 
that  Ephraim  wrote  others.  At  the  same  time, 
Ambrose  in  the  West  laid  the  foundation  of  Latin 
hymnology.  The  poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
and  Synesius  are  not  much  concerned  with  con- 
gregational worship.  At  this  time,  however,  a 
tendency  made  itself  felt  in  the  Church  to  have 
the  congregational  praise  restricted  to  the  Canonical 
Psalter  (wnich  included,   in   addition   to   the    150 


[151]  Psalms,  the  9  [10]  ifial,  cantica  :  Ex  15,  Dt  32, 
1  S  2,  Hah  3,  Jon  2,  Dn  3  [Anoc],  Lk  1,  2,  as  they 
are  gathered  together  in  Codex  A  and  in  a  great 
number  of  subsequent  MSS  and  liturgies)  in  order 
to  counteract  the  attempts  of  heretics  (Arians, 
Apollinarists,  etc.)  to  misuse  the  Church  hynms 
for  their  own  special  ends  (see  Cone.  Laod.  363  [!], 
Can.  59  :  &ti  ou  5(1  tSiunnovi  fJ/a\fious  \^yea6ai  iv  rn 
iKn\r)criq.  ovU  aKavdvLaTo.  jiifiMa  ;  cf.  Theodoret,  HE 
ii.  21[I!I],  iii.  10  [6],  iv.  22  [19]).  TheApost.  Constit. 
(ii.  57)  leiiuiic  the  singing  of  the  Davidic  psalms  be- 
tween the  readings  from  Scripture.  Two  tendencies 
thus  run  through  the  whole  history  of  Church 
praise.  The  more  severe  of  these  adheres  to  the 
Biblical  psalms.  They  formed  the  basis  of  mediaeval 
worship,  and  still  hold  the  chief  place  with  Roman 
Catholics  and  Anglicans.  In  the  strictly  Calvin- 
istic  Cliurches  they  were  in  invariable  use,  though 
in  paraphrastic  versions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Church  has  never  ceased  to  produce  poetry.  In- 
fluenced by  the  Syrians,  Romanus  brought  hymns 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  6th  century.  John  of 
Damascus  put  in  place  of  such  free  compositions 
the  more  correct  and  formal  Canon,  which  is  still 
used  by  all  the  Oriental  Churches,  Greek  and 
Slavonic.  In  the  West,  from  the  time  of  Ambrose 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  an 
unbroken  line  of  hymn-writers,  and  soon  alongside 
of  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Church  others  in  the 
popular  speech  were  abundant.  In  Germany  these 
were  specially  numerous,  and  the  Reformation  in- 
troduced a  new  and  powerful  stimulus.  By  their 
paraphrases  of  what  was  ancient  and  their  new 
compositions,  Luther,  Paul  Gerhardt,  and  many 
others  have  supplied  us  witli  the  highest  that 
is  possible  in  tlie  strong  and  fervent  expression 
of  Christian  faith  and  pious  feeling.  Here  the 
Biblical  ijsalm  is  found  usually  in  tlie  form  of  the 
motet,  w  tiicli  is  sung  by  the  choir  as  an  addition  to 
the  congregational  praise.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning the  Lutheran  (I'hurches  have  devoted  special 
attention  to  praise,  and  thereby  not  only  has 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  been  roused  to  new 
activity,  but  the  later  Calvinistic  Church  has  been 
induced  to  permit,  alongside  of  the  Psalms,  hymns 
which  in  the  meantime  displace  the  old  psalma 
more  and  more.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said 
about  the  ancient  Church,  it  is  certainly  not 
mere  ch.ance  that  in  Dissenting  circles  hymns  play 
siieh  an  important  part.  A  pious  Moravian  legiti- 
mizes his  opinions  by  declaring  them  to  'conform 
to  Scripture  and  the  hymns.' 

It  has  to  be  said  that  the  distinction  between 
Biblical  psalms  and  Church  hymns  is  in  the  main  a 
formal  one.  Often  the  hymn  is  nothing  but  a  free 
poetic  rendering  of  the  psalm  ;  cf.  e.g.  Luther's 
'  Ein  festc  Burg^  with  Ps  46  and  '  Aus  tiefer  Not ' 
with  Ps  130.  The  congregation  is  rightly  kept  in 
mind  of  this  by  the  quotation  of  the  text  in  the 
hymn-books.  The  best  and  most  effective  hymns 
are  of  this  nature,  and  they  show  to  great  advan- 
tage when  compared  with  the  marty  rolatry  of  Greek 
and  Roman  hynms  and  the  sweet  em[itiness  of  the 
hymns  belonging  to  modern  sects.  Instead  of  any 
ojiposition  between  Biblical  psalms  and  Churcn 
hymns,  it  is,  in  fact,  more  correct  to  speak  of  the 
(iireit  and  indirect  elfect  of  Biblical  hymns  upon 
Christian  worship,  and  it  will  be  found  impossible 
to  rate  either  too  highly. 

LiTRRATi'RE. — P.  Drews,  aft.  '  Liturpn«cho  Fornieln,' In  PTIB* 
il.  &V<-itu\  F.  H.  Chase,  'The  Lord's  rroyer  in  the  Early 
Church.'  TS  i.  8,  1891  ;  Ed.  von  der  Goltz,  hot  Oebet  in  drr 
tilt.  Christeiiheit,  1901 ;  P.  WaKner,  '  uber  Fealraen  und 
Ptfahtivii^osang  iin  Christ).  Altertuui,'  In  Rdm,  QuartaUchr. 
xii.  ISI'S,  2ir>-'279;  G.  Rietschel,  P.  Drews,  H.  Heringr,  R. 
Wolltan,  R.  Buddensiep,  Fr.  Nielsen,  art.  *  Kirchenhwi,'  to 
I'HK''  X.  899-44.');  Daniel,  Themunu  hymnotogicui,  1S41S. ; 
Christ  and  Paranikas,  A  nlholoffia  ffraeea  carviinum  cArwtian- 
onirn,  1871;  G.  M.  Dreves,  .^nafccta  humnica  tiwdtt  ani, 
1880 H. ;  Pli.Waclcernagel,  Vat  deutteht  Kircltmlitd,  ISMS. ) 
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A.  Fischer  and  W.  TSmpel,  Dai  deutschs  erangetische  Kir- 
chenlied  dts  nten  Jahrh.  1904  fl.  ;  Fr.  Spitta, '  Ein  test*  Burg  ist 
UDSer  Gott,'  Die  Lifder  Luthers,  1905  ;  joJiaii,  Diet.  o/Hymno- 
logii,  1892,  2nd  ed.  (enlarged),  1907. 

5.  Biblical  symbolism.— It  was  not  o-ly  the 
spoken  word  that  was  Biblical.  The  whole  service 
was  intended  to  bear  a  BibUcal  stamp.  This,  it  is 
true,  involved  a  great  danger.  The  NT  has  little 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  worship ;  the  OT  has  a 
great  deal.  This  being  so,  it  soon  happened  that 
ID  the  Christian  service  analogies  were  discovered 
with  the  OT  priestly  and  sacrihcial  system,  and  the 
service  was  thus  lowered  to  a  pre-  and  sub-Christian 
level.  We  find  the  fullest  expression  of  this  in 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whose  work  on  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  is  just  an  allegorical  transfer- 
ence to  Christianity  of  the  OT  sacrificial  laws. 
The  later  Greek  Mystagogy  (Theodore  of  Andida, 
11th  cent.)  made  an  endeavour  to  carry  through 
the  idea  of  a  parallelism  between  the  nistory  of 
salvation  (especially  the  life  of  Jesus)  and  the 
liturgy.  In  the  West,  Isidore  of  Seville  (t636), 
in  his  de  Officiis  ecclesiasticis,  set  the  precedent  of 
justifying  all  Church  usages  by  the  Bible  (cf. 
Kabanus  Maurus,  de  Clericorum  instiUUione,  de 
Ecclesiastiea  disciplina ;  Walafrid  Strabo,  de  Ex- 
ordiis  et  increinentu  rerum  eccles.;  Wilh.  Durandus, 
Rationale divinorum officiorutn ;  Honoriusof  Autun, 
Sacramentarium). 

We  do  not  know  how  far  these  interpretations 
of  Divine  service,  ■written  for  the  instruction  of  the 
clergy,  found  their  way  among  the  people,  but 
from  the  walls  of  the  church  the  Bible  stories 
and  ideas  shone  down  even  upon  the  unlearned, 
in  beautiful  pictures.  The  large  wall-spaces  of 
the  ancient  Christian  basilicas  [e.g.  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore)  formed  early  picture-books  of  this  kind. 
In  the  East  an  extremely  complicated  system  of 
decorating  church-interiors  was  established,  partly 
in  brilliant  mosaic  (Hayia  Sophia,  San  Marco, 
Capella  Palatina  at  Palermo),  partly  in  varied 
colours  (cave-churches  of  Cappadocia,  the  monas- 
teries on  Athos).  The  Roiuan  churches  of  the 
West  were  also,  as  a  rule,  richly  decorated. 
Gothic  art  resolved  those  picture  -  cycles  into  a 
system  of  statues,  into  groups  of  sculpture.  The 
Renaissance  baroco  and  rococo  returned  to  col- 
oured decorations,  though  the  original  educa- 
tive purpose  now  disappeared  behind  the  artistic 
idea  of  ornamentation.  Tlie  Biblical  stories  had 
occasionally  to  yield  to  the  accessory  of  lovely 
landscape  (as  in  Poussin's  pictures  in  S.  Pietro  ai 
Monti  in  Rome).  According  to  the  principles  of 
the  newel  art,  the  understanding  of  the  pious  be- 
holder can  no  longer  be  helped,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  by  inscriptions.  So  far  as  Lutlieran 
Protestantism  is  concerned,  the  pictures  which 
decorate  the  panels  of  the  galleries  in  churches 
are  only  by  way  of  ornament.  They  are  far  too 
small  to  be  efl'cctive.  Lately,  Ed.  von  Gebhardt 
has  endeavoured  with  great  success  to  decorate 
the  Friedenskirche  at  Diisseldorf  with  large  and 
effective  Gospel  designs.  Calvinism  rejects  entirely, 
or  rather  forbids,  every  kind  of  pictorial  omamenia- 
tion.  Instead,  it  makes  some  Biblical  text  in  large 
letters  speak  from  the  wall  to  the  assembled  con- 
gregation. In  the  17th  cent.,  when  the  Graf  von 
Dohna,  till  then  a  Lutheran,  turned  Calvinist,  the 
family  tombstone  at  the  church  of  Mohrungen 
(Prussia),  which  was  ornamented  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  whitened  and 
inscribed  with  verses  from  the  Bible.  Calvinism 
has  also  in  some  cases  made  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  take  the  place  of  organ  music.  The  liturgy 
begins  with  the  recitation  of  the  Decalogue.  In 
this  domain  it  is  the  Bible — in  somewhat  legal 
fashion  indeed— that  rules  the  whole  Divine  service. 

ntS".!™^"*^  ^"^^  MystairogT:    F.    Kattenbusch,  io 
PRE*  xllL  91«-«B;  P.   Drews.  7%oi  Stud.  u.  Erit.,  1900. 


p-  481  fr.;  E.  von  Dobschiiti.  Byz.  Zeii«Ar.  ilL,  1903.  p.  6S9ff.; 
F.  E.  Brightman,  JThSt  \\.,  190S ;  J.  Saner,  Sijmhntik  da 
Kirchenqebdudet  u.  seiner  Autgtattunq  in  der  Au}^a^sun(j  dm 
ililtelaUert,  1903;  F.  X.  Krauss,  (Jtuch.  dsr  kirchl.  Kuntt, 
1S9&-97,  L  383a.,  U.  22,  52ff.;  H.  Brockhaus.  Die  Kunst  in 
den  Athos- Klottem,  1891;  H.  Rott  and  K.  Michel. '  Kleinasiat. 
DenkmiUer '  in  Ficker'a  Studitn  Hlmr  ehrittl.  DmkmiUr,  n.,  1908. 

VI.  Ths  Bible  ix  private  use.—i.  The 
Bible  in  the  Christian  home. — The  Bible  was  not 
only  a  book  to  be  used  by  learned  theologians  or 
for  liturgical  purposes.  From  the  first  and  always 
it  aimed  at  oeing  the  devotional  book  of  every 
Christian.  That  was  its  special  end  and  value. 
At  the  time  of  Jesus  the  Jews  had  the  OT,  and,  as 
Wellhausen  says,  '  Die  Bibel  war  die  Fibel,'  '  The 
Bible  was  the  first  reading-book.'  Timothy  knew 
the  Holy  Scriptures  '  from  a  child '  (2  Ti  3").  Some 
of  the  books  of  the  NT  were  written  as  aids  to 
private  devotion  (Lk  I*-*).  The  passage  2  Ti  3" 
applies  not  only  to  the  public  but  also  to  the 
private  use  of  tne  Bible.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  early  period  many  Christians  were  limited  to 
the  public  reading  of  the  Bible,  as  they  possessed 
no  books  of  their  own.     In  the  opinion  of  the 

E resent  writer,  however,  the  number  of  Bibles  to 
e  found  in  private  houses  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies has  been  under-estimated  by  Prof.  C.  Bigg 
{The  Church's  Task  under  the  Moman  Empire,  1905, 
p.  28).  Paul  presupposes  quite  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  the  OT  among  the  members 
of  his  Churches.  Polycarp  writes  to  the  Church 
at  Philippi  (12'):  'Confido  enim  vos  bene  exerci- 
tatos  esse  in  sacris  litteris.'  We  learn  from  Ter- 
tullian  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  common 
was  one  of  the  practices  of  the  Christian  home, 
and  he  urges  this  fact  as  an  argument  against 
'mixed'  marriages,  because  in  such  a  case  the 
custom  becomes  impracticable  [ad  Uxorem,  ii.  8). 
In  the  Didascalia  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  ii.)  Christians 
are  exhorted  in  the  followin^terras  :  '  Sit  at  home 
and  read  in  the  Law,  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  in 
the  Prophets  and  in  the  Gospel  which  is  their 
fulfilment,'  while  in  ch.  xxii.  the  rod  of  discipline 
(Pr  13»*  igi^SS")  is  interpreted  as  the  word  of  God, 
in  which  youth  must  be  diligently  instructed. 
Family  prayers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Church, 
are  Biblical  in  character.  The  morning- prayer 
makes  reference  to  Lk  2",  the  evening-prayer  to 
Ps  1 13  and  Lk  ^''^■.  The  grace  before  meat,  pre- 
served in  Const.  Apost.  (vii.  49),  is  drawn  from 
Gn  48",  Ps  136»,  2  Co  9».  The  real  prayer-book 
is  the  Psalter ;  Christian  maidens  sit  at  the  distaff 
and  sing  about  the  Di^'ine  revelation  (Tatian,  Oral. 
33)  ;  husband  and  wife  entertain  one  another  with 
psalms  and  hymns,  and  vie  with  one  another  as  to 
who  shall  best  sing  to  God's  praise  (Tertullian,  ad 
Uxorem,  ii.  8).  On  the  occasion  of  Monica's  death, 
when  Augustine  and  his  son  Adeodatus  were  over- 
come by  grief,  Euodius  took  the  Psalter  and  in- 
toned the  100th  Ps.,  all  present  making  response 
(Augustine,  Confess,  ix.  31).  All  the  teachers  of 
the  first  centuries  counted  upon  this  private  use 
of  the  Scripture,  and  encouraged  it  (Justin,  Apol. 
44  ;  Cyprian,  Ep.  i.  ad  Donatum).  Pamphilus  is 
said  always  to  nave  kept  copies  ready  to  give  to 
Christians  who  desirecf  them  (Hieronymus,  ad 
liuf.  i.  9).  The  Acts  of  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  Christians 
honoured  and  defended  the  Bible  as  their  sacred 
possession  and  their  dearest  treasure.  More  than 
one  martyr  was  discovered  while  reading  the 
Scripture,  and  brought  to  account  for  it,  e.g., 
Euplius  of  Catana,  who  read  Mt  5"  10"  before 
the  mdge,  and,  when  asked  why  he  had  not  obeyed 
the  Emperor's  injunction  (dated  24th  Feb.  303)  to 
deliver  up  all  Bibles,  quietly  answered :  '  Quia 
Christianus  sum  et  tradere  non  licebat  magisque 
expedit  mori quam  tradere'  (cf.  Mart.  s.  Irenae, and 
Eusebius,  Mart.  Pal.  8.  4).    The  reproach  which 
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was  made  against  the  Catholics  by  the  Donatists, 
'  vehit  traditores  in  persecutione  divinanun  scrip- 
tiiranim,'  was  keenly  felt  by  the  former  as  an  attack 
u]iou  their  Christianity.  No  dill'erence  was  made 
later  on  nnIicii  tlie  time  of  Constuutine  began  to  see 
the  masses  streaming  into  the  Christian  Churches, 
except  that  exliortations  to  use  the  hible  at  hoiiie 
were  rendered  more  frequent  by  tlie  neglect  of  the 
custom.  Chrysostom  assumes  that  his  hearers  pos- 
sess a  Bible,  in  which  they  can  read  the  text  at 
home ;  if  they  do  not,  he  urges  them  to  buy  one. 
In  many  places  a  liilile  was  proliably  hiid  out  for 
public  use.  Tlie  lending  of  sacred  lu'oks  was  con- 
sidered to  be  pleasing  to  God.  The  diligent  reading 
of  the  Bible  took  a  specially  high  place  among  the 
virtues  and  merits  of  holy  men  and  women.  Tlie 
acquaintance  which  tliese  people  had  with  the  Bible 
was  really  astonishing.  The  sermons  of  the  great 
preacliers  of  the  time  were  composed  of  Biblical 
quotations,  and  preachers  counted  upon  their 
hearers  to  take  note  of  and  understand  them. 
Pilgrimages  to  the  scenes  of  sacred  story,  which 
at  this  time  were  becoming  more  and  more 
common,  added  to  the  kiunvlcdge  of  the  Bible  a 
certain  knowledge  of  lociiliiies,  however  superficial 
and  superstitious  it  may  have  been.  The  Aqiii- 
tanian  pikTini  (Silvia  or  Etheria?)  informs  us  tiiat 
at  each  place  the  pertinent  passage  of  Scripture 
was  read  to  the  pilgrims. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  ancient  civilization 
and  the  decay  of  learning,  the  following  centuries, 
naturally  enough,  brought  a  decline  in  the  reading 
of  the  Bible.  There  came  times  when  it  was  rare  to 
find  the  art  of  reading  outside  the  nionjusteries.  Per- 
haps in  the  boudoir  of  a  great  lady  there  was  still 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Virgil. 
The  laity,  whether  iiriiice  or  peasant,  and  even  the 
secular  priests,  were  illiterate.  We  hear  complaints 
about  tlie  meagre  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  to 
be  found  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Charle- 
magne had  to  insist  upon  every  priest  knowing  at 
least  the  Catechism.  Petrus  Dainiani  (t  1072)  and 
iEneasSUvio  (Piusll.,  tl464)  complained  similarly 
of  the  small  knowledge  which  priests  possessed  as 
compared  with  heretics.  The  Bible  exerted  only  an 
indirect  influence  through  the  medium  of  jireaching, 
poetry,  and  pictures,  and  even  that  was  shared  with 
much  other  material.  It  was  not  till  the  l'2th  cent, 
that  the  people  again  began  to  show  a  wide  interest 
in  the  Bible  as  such.  This  movement,  though 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Church,  and  occa- 
sionally violently  opposed,  continued  and  increased 
in  intensity  and  extent  in  proportion  as  ecclesiastic 
theology  and  piety  became  dissociated  from  the 
Bible.  There  were  circles  where  Bililicism  went 
so  far  a«  to  remove  from  the  Bible  everything  that 
was  not  strictly  Biblical,  as,  e.g.,  the  prefaces— a 
purism  to  which  sometimes  even  the  prologue  to 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  (l'"*)  was  sacrihced.  But 
though  the  Bible  was  really  the  devotional  book  of 
these  circles  (Thomas  h,  Kempis,  Geiler  of  Kaj-sers- 
berg  on  Eight  Rending  of  the  Bible),  the  circles  them- 
selves were  limited.  Only  few  posses.sed  a  Bible, 
and  the  attempts  to  make  it  accessible  to  all  in  the 
adjoining  rooms  of  churches  benefited  only  indi- 
viduals, and  helped  study  rather  than  devotion. 

With  the  aid  of  the  new  art  of  printing  the 
Reformation  first  made  the  Bil>le  in  reality  the 
people's  book.  From  that  point  iin"!ird  one  can 
speak  of  daily  Bible-reading  ns  a  Chii.-tian  duty. 
Along  with  tlie  hymn-book  and  tlie  CatcchlMii,  it 
is  the  only  book  that  many  evangelical  Christians 
know.  It  is  their  manual  of  devofi(m,  and  still 
more  their  reading-book.  The  wider  circulaticm 
of  the  Bible,  which  followed  the  imjirovements 
efifeoted  upon  printing,  made  its  acquirement  in- 
creasinj^lj  easy.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
competition  increased      Thus  we  find  that,  simul- 


taneously with  the  widest  circulation  of  the  Bible 
which  has  ever  been  reached,  there  is  a  decline  in 
the  pious  use  of  it.  Here,  however,  there  is  this 
comfort  to  be  laid  to  heart,  that  where  it  is  read 
a  really  pious  desire  is  the  motive.  Many  German 
Bibles  are  wisely  prefaced  by  A.  H.  Francke's 
fine  '  Kurzer  Unterricht,  wie  man  die  h.  Schrift 
zu  seiner  wahren  Erbauung  lesen  soUe.'  Then 
also  the  emphasizing  of  the  supreme  verses  of 
Scripture  by  special  type,  which  we  find  in  many 
Bibles,  is  signilicant.  Tliese  are  the  utterances 
in  which  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  inter- 
nvm  ever  reveals  itself  in  experience,  in  which  the 
troubled  soul  finds  richest  consolation,  inspiration, 
and  strength.  We  find  this  illustrated  in  an  old 
family  Bible  mentioned  by  Hesselbacher.  It  was 
underlined  in  the  IStli  cent,  by  his  great-grand- 
father in  four  different  colours.  'What  touched 
the  sin  of  my  heart : — Black.  What  inspired  me 
to  good  ; — Blue.  What  comforted  me  in  sorrow  : 
—Red.  What  promised  me  the  grace  of  God  in 
eternity  : — Gold '  (cf.  with  this  the  Gospels  men- 
tioned above,  p.  583\  belonging  to  the  14th  cent,  and 
written  in  four  colours  of  ink,  in  order  to  see  the 
dillercnce  between  the  objective  treatment  of  the 
Bible  by  the  Catholics  and  its  subjective  treatment 
bj-  the  Evangelicals,  who  always  kept  in  view  the 
thirst  of  their  own  sinful  hearts  for  comfort). 
Naturally,  we  have  no  documentary  evidence  of 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  families  or  in  retire- 
ment. An  unusually  favourable  opportunity  is 
aflbrded  in  the  letters  of  Bismarck  to  his  wife, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  Bible  was  read 
daily  by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  one,  too, 
who  was  certainly  no  pietist.  Naturally,  in 
biographies  and  memoirs  there  is  little  said  of 
the  devotional  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  quiet 
closet  or  in  the  small  tamily-circle  ;  it  is  taken  for 
granted  or  considered  immaterial.  All  true  efl'ect 
of  Bible-reading  t;akes  place  in  secret.  So  far  aa 
it  is  possible  to  observe,  it  would  seem  that  the 
desire  for  God's  word  and  the  eternal  truth  which 
the  Bible  contains  is  again  on  the  increase  (A.  W. 
Robinson,  Co-operation  vnth  God,  1908,  114). 

I.ITKBATHBE. — Bartlett  and  Peters,  The  Bible  for  Horn*  and 
School,  1898  ;  C.  G.  MonteBore,  The  Bible  for  Home  Reading, 

1896,  1899. 

2.  Bible-reading-  by  the  laity. — In  the  ancient 
Church  every  Christian  could  obtain  access  to  the 
Bible,  and  exhortations  to  read  it  were  general. 
The  idea  characteristic  of  late  Judaism,  that  certain 
Scriptures  were  to  be  confined  to  a  select  circle,  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies 
— a  fact  which  is  to  be  connected  with  the  sectarian- 
isms of  Jewish  Christianity  and  esoteric  literature. 
Elsewhere  the  warning  is  limited  to  the  reading  of 
heretical  works  (Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  C'atech.  iv.  33). 
The  sacred  Scriptures  included  those  which  were 
for  use  in  church  and  those  which  were  for  private 
devotional  use  (cf.  Murat.  Canon,  on  the  Shepherd 
of  Hernias).  But  the  canonical  Scriptures  were 
to  be  within  everybody's  reach.  Atlianasius  re- 
proaches heretics  with  preventing  people  fron» 
reading  the  Bible.  Chrysostom  combats  the  iuca 
prevalent  among  the  laity  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  was  a  thing  for  the  clergy  and  monks.  Later 
on  this  giving  up  of  the  Bible  on  the  part  of  the 
laity  led  to  its  being  witli<lrawn  altogether,  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  the  communion  cup.  There  came 
a  time  when  laymen  could  not  read,  and  when  they 
li.ad  again  learned  the  art  they  were  not  allowed 
tn  read  Ihi^  Bible.  This  was  juirt  of  the  mediieval 
system  of  keeping  the  l.iity  in  de[iendence  upon 
eiclesiiistical  authority,  and  was  based  upon  the 
idea  of  the  unfathomableness  of  the  mysteriea 
which  tlie  Scripture  contained.  The  traditional 
exegesis  of  the  Church  was  the  only  means  of  reach- 
ing these,  and  the  laity,  left  to  themselves,  alwaya 
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wandered  from  the  track.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
where  Bible  Btudy  was  fostered  in  lay  circles, 
there  was  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  an  anti-hier- 
archical, anti-clerical,  sectarian  tendency.  It  was 
believed  that,  in  the  Bible-readin"  conventicles 
of  South  France  and  Lorraine,  Albigensian  and 
Catharist  tendencies  were  to  be  observed.  Thus 
Innocent  UI.  wrote  to  the  Bisliop  of  Metz  that 
conventicles  of  the  laity  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
the  Bible  were  to  be  suppressed.  The  study  of  tlie 
Bible  was  to  be  encouraged,  but  theological  training 
was  necessary  :  the  profunditas  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture was  so  great  that  even  scholars  could  not  quite 
understand  it ;  the  arcana  fdei  were  not  for  every 
man.  E.x  19"  was  the  passage  which  was  founded 
upon  in  this  conne.\ion  :  the  beast  that  touched 
Mount  Sinai  was  to  be  stoned.  Of  course  this  did 
not  amount  to  a  general  [irohibition  of  the  reading 
of  Scripture  by  the  laity,  but  it  bore  a  close  re- 
semblance to  it,  and  witliout  doubt  the  tendency 
gained  groimd.  Against  the  Bible  in  the  popular 
tongue  especially,  a  continual,  though  sometimes 
veiled,  and  certainly  unsuccessful  war  was  waged. 
Where  the  Church  had  no  patience  with  tliese 
conventicles,  people  were  driven  into  the  arms  of 
the  sectaries,  because  it  was  these — esperially 
Albigensians,  Waldensians,  Wyclifites,  and  Hu-s- 
ites — «  ho  gave  the  laity  free  access  to  the  Bible 
and  a  free  field  for  its  exegesis,  which  develojied 
in  increasingly  acute  form  upon  anti-papal,  anti- 
ecclesiastical  hues.  This  made  the  Church  all  tlie 
more  anxious  to  keep  its  members  apart  from  tlie 
movement.  Soon  it  came  to  be  that  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  brouglit  people  under  tlie  suspicion  of 
heresy.  Tlie  decrees  passed  by  Councils  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  against  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  by  Waldensians,  Wyclifites,  Beghards, 
and  Beguines  were  followed  by  occasional  local 
prohibitions  like  that  of  Archbishop  Eerthold  of 
Mainz  (1485).  This  caused  printers  of  the  Bible 
not  perhaps  to  suspend  operations,  but  to  omit 
their  names  from  their  work.  In  the  period  prior 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  therefore,  we  cannot  speak 
of  any  general  prohibition  of  the  Bible.  It  was  a 
time  of  unreadiness  and  confusion,  when  mystic 
piety  contended  with  ecclesiasticisra  for  the  su- 
premacy. 

The  crisis  was  brought  about  even  in  Catholicism 
by  the  Reformation,  which  successfully  established 
the  unconditional  right  of  every  lujinan  to  the 
Bible.  It  rested  upon  the  perspiruitris,  that  is  to 
say,  the  intelligibility  of  the  Scripture  to  the 
ordinary  pious  mind — the  victory  of  the  devo- 
tional use  of  the  Bible  over  the  theological — and 
compelled  Catholicism  to  take  up  a  more  definite 
attitude  to  the  whole  question.  In  England  the 
first  endeavour  to  spread  the  gospel  brought  about 
a  persecution  which  recalled  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  iv.  Deer,  de  editioiie 
et  usu  sacrorum  librorum)  decreed,  ad  coercenda 
petulantia  ingenia,  that  the  exposition  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  to  be  guided  by  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion or  the  unanimis  ru7iscnsus  patrum  (cf.  Cone. 
Vatic,  Sess.  iii.  Const,  dc  fide,  c.  2).  Resting  on 
this  decree,  the  Pope  announced  that  only  Bibles 
containing  annotations  approved  by  the  Church 
could  be  published,  and  tlieir  use  was  dependent 
upon  the  special  permission  of  the  varochus,  or 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Practically  this  was 
almost  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bible.  The  Pro- 
testant Bibles  were  assailed,  especially  by  the 
Jesuit's,  as  falsified  and  dangerous  to  the  soul. 
The  same  treatment  was  meted  out  to  the  Jan- 
senists,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  trans- 
lation and  exposition  of  du  Quesnell  (Clement  IX., 
Const.  Unigenitus,  1713,  prop.  79-82).  In  1794 
Pius  VI.  condemned  prop.  67  of  the  Synod  of 
Pistoja,  which  stated  that  the  neglect  of  Bible- 


reading  was  innocent  only  in  the  case  of  inability 
to  read,  and  that  this  neglect  was  responsible  for 
the  great  ignorance  in  matters  of  faith.  Hardly 
had  the  Jesuit  order  again  attained  influence 
when  the  Bible  Societies  in  Catholic  spheres  were 
everywhere  suppressed.  Leo  XII.  published  an 
encyclical  against  them  in  1824,  and  Pius  IX.,  in 
the  syllabus  of  1864,  §  4,  condemned  them  along 
with  Socialism,  Communism,  and  Secret  Societies 
(f.jr.,  I'^reemasons)  as  cjnsmodi  pcstes.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  indications  of  an  internal 
change  of  system  that  there  is  at  present  in  Italy 
a  '  SocietJi  ai  San  Girolamo '  for  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospels  among  the  people,  which  has  a  cardinal 
for  its  protector,  and  whose  patron  Pius  x.  is  said 
to  have  been,  before  he  tooK  his  place  upon  the 
Papal  throne. 

Within  all  Protestant  Churches  the  Bible  is  the 
assured  possession  of  the  laity,  and  any  isolated 
opposition  to  it  is  hopeless.  The  great  necessity 
now  is  to  emphasize,  along  with  the  right  to  the 
Bible,  the  duty  of  a  true  use  of  it  in  opposition  t« 
the  contempt  in  which  it  is  now  widely  held. 

LiTRRATi'RK. — C.  W.  Ff.  Walch,  Krit.  Unterf^teh.  vom 
Gehraiteh  der  h.  Schrift  unter  den  alien  CliH^ten,  177ft ;  T.  G. 
Hegelmaier,  Gesch.  des  BibelverboU,  178;i ;  Leander  van  Ess, 
Uber  (tan  notwendige  und  niitzlictii  BibelU^ta,  lSUS-24  ;  Malon, 
La  Led.  de  la  minle  Dibit,  1S46;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Indea 
der  rerbotentn  Bucher,  1833-85 ;  G.  Rietschel,  art.  '  Bibel- 
les.'n,'  in  PliE-i  ii.  700:  O.  Schmidt  in  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
liirc/u-nUx.iu.  679fl. ;  R.  C.  Moulton,  The  Modem  Beader'i 
Bible,  10U7. 

3.  The  Bible  in  monasteries  and  reading-circles. 
— From  the  moment  when  the  masses  entered  the 
Cliurch,  and  a  distinction  came  to  be  drawn  between 
half-Christians  and  whole-Christians,  that  is  to 
say,  between  the  secular  world  on  the  one  hand, 
mid  monks,  ascetics,  and  conventuals  on  the  other, 
Bible-reading  among  Christians  as  such  decayed, 
while  in  ascetic  circles,  where  religion  was  taken 
seriously,  it  increased.  Chrysostom  was  aware  of 
the  opinion  popularly  entertained  that  the  Bible 
was  for  priests  and  monks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  in  ascetic  circles  like  those  which  fathered 
round  .Jerome  and  Rufinus  that  Bible-reading  waa 
most  diligently  fostered.  Melania,  e.g.,  a  noble 
Roman  hidv  who  renounced  the  world  entirely, 
read  the  wliole  Bible  four  times  every  year,  and 
knew  large  portions  of  it  by  heart.  Jerome  was 
quite  pestered  Ijy  the  puzzles  which  his  admirers 
put  him  from  .Scriiiture.  Marcella  showed  intelli- 
gence in  her  queries,  and  suggested  real  difficulties  ; 
the  less  gifted  Paula  adopted  more  the  style  of  the 
modern  Biblical  riddle.  The  same  thing  was  re- 
peated in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  Alcuin 
was  looked  upon  as  an  oracle  for  the  solution  of  all 
difficulties.  We  possess  the  correspondence  of  two 
nuns  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  find  it  to  be  entirely 
composed  of  passages  from  Scripture. 

In  these  pious  circles  the  Psalter,  as  the  daily 
prayer-book,  played  the  chief  part.  The  Egyptian 
anchorites  passed  days  and  nights  in  reciting 
psalms  whicn  they  learned  by  heart.  This  was 
held  to  be  the  surest  weapon  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan.  In  the  monasteries  the  Psahnodic 
(chanting  of  psalms)  was  regulated  (at  Studium  and 
St.  Maurice  chanting  never  ceased,  one  choir  re- 
lieving the  other  [Accemetse]).  At  the  same  time, 
a  free  field  was  left  to  the  piety  of  the  individual. 
It  was  in  the  monasteries,  too,  that  the  reading  of 
Scripture  was  most  practised.  Not  only  were  several 
services  held  every  day  (or  were  provided  for  by  the 
regulations),  but  at  meal-times,  etc.,  some  book 
was  read  aloud.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Scriptures, 
sometimes  it  was  legends  of  the  martyrs  or  lives  of 
the  monks.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  monasteries  were  the  only  places  where 
the  Scriptures  were  to  be  found.  Only  there  was 
it  known  how  to  use  them  and  communicate  them 
in  some  degree  to  tbe  people.     The  monasteries 
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were  the  homes  of  writing,  reading,  meditation, 
and  study.  In  the  scliools  of  the  various  orders 
we  have  already  seen  that  Biblical  sciences  were 
fostered. 

This  condition  of  things  was  altered  by  the 
Reformation,  in  so  far  as  the  distinction  between 
whole-  and  half-Christian  was  now  done  away 
with.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  remove  the 
distinction  between  those  who  desired  with  their 
whole  soul  to  be  Christians  and  those  who  were 
Christian  only  in  appearance.  With  all  the  em- 
phasis which  it  laid  upon  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  all  Christians  to  read  the  Bible,  Protestantism 
also  possessed  small  circles  of  particularly  zealous 
friends  of  the  Bible.  Just  as  these  circles  occur 
here  and  there  in  modern  Catholicism,  often  in 
connexion  with  some  monastery,  e.g.  Port  Royal, 
so  in  Protestantism  the  influence  of  Pietism  made 
itself  felt.  The  necessary  impulse  was  given  by  the 
pia  desideria  of  Spener,  who  thus  came  into  line 
with  the  work  of  his  opponent,  Carpzow,  in  Leipzig. 
Thus  there  originated  '  Collegia  Pliilobiblica.'  At 
the  outset  these  combined  the  features  of  the 
exegetical  lecture  and  the  devotional  meeting,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  tlie  Ziirich  '  Prophecy ' ;  but 
afterwards  the  strictly  scientific  lecture  of  the 
university  became  more  and  more  separated  from 
the  devotional  meeting  of  the  Church.  The  latter 
frequently  stood  in  a  sort  of  opposition  to  the 
Church  service,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Lay-preachers 
of  Wiirttemberg  and  the  Stundists  of  Russia  ;  but 
it  found  acceptance  outside  the  strictly  pietistic 
circles,  and  came  to  be  a  regular  part  of  Churdi 
life  in  the  shape  of  a  week-day  service.  The  more 
strongly  pietistic  circles  possess  reading-circles  of 
their  own,  as  well  as  Bible-classes  for  students  and 
schoolboys.  It  is  here  that  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments in  the  way  of  continuous  Bible-reading  are 
accomplished.  It  reminds  us  of  wliat  we  are  told 
about  ascetics  in  the  ancient  Church,  when  we  hear 
that  the  whole  Bible  from  Gn  1'  to  Rev  22^'  was 
read  through  several  times  in  one  year  (A.  H. 
Francke  is  said  to  have  read  the  Hebrew  OT  seven 
times  in  one  year).     The  tables  of  lessons  whicli  are 

gublishedby  many  socie ties  (e.y.,  the  Prussian  Bible 
ociety)  distribute  the  material  of  the  Bible  over  a 
year,  not  in  continuous  portions,  but  in  selected 
passages. 
LrrBRATPRR. — Falk,  BV>el  am  A  usgange  dcs  Mittelalters,  56  fl. 
4.  Substitutes  and  favourite  passages. — It  was 
not  always  in  its  complete  form  tluit  the  Bible  was 
in  use.  The  substitutes  which  existed  alongside  of 
it  were  of  great  importance,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  exerted  a  greater  influence  than  the  im- 
mediate use  of  the  Bible.  There  were  the  select 
passages  for  Sunday  in  the  so-called  Plenaries, 
Postils,  and  Books  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles. 
These  were  intended  to  be  used  not  only  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  but  also,  as  is  shown  by  the 
MSS  and  copies  printed  in  tho  popular  ton{;\ie,  in 
private  devotions,  partly  at  least  to  explain  the 
reading  of  tlie  Bible  in  the  Church  service.  There 
were  also  excerpts  from  tlie  Bible  in  the  form  of 
Bible  histories  {Bible  historiah,  '  History-Bible  '). 
These  were  characterized  by  the  almost  complete 
at>sence  of  the  more  important  Didactic  Books, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostolical  Epistles.  Then 
■\1bo  ihere  were  rhymed  Bibles,  containing  tho 
saoi  ?■»  -jral,  but  in  verse,  which,  though  not  by 
any  means  uood,  was  easy  to  remember.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  picture-Bibles,  with  their  sliort 
descriptive  paragraphs,  including  the  so-called 
Biblia  Pauperum  {'Bible  of  the  Poor'),  which 
contained  from  24  to  48  woodcuts  illustrating  the 
m(  st  important  events  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  in 
harmony.  Lastly,  there  was  the  Am  Ulcmoranili, 
where  the  contents  of  the  four  Gospels  were  .sug- 
ge^t«d  in  rebus  fashion.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
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Middle  Ages  these  were  widely  circulated  instead 
of  the  Bible,  not  only  because  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  were  still  too  ignorant  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  because  the  Church  did  not  wish  them 
to  do  so,  but  also  because  the  piety  of  the  age  took 
more  delight  in  the  marvellous  stories  which  the 
Bible  contained  than  in  the  hard  fare  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Even  for  the 
Psalms  a  substitute  existed  in  the  Psalterium 
Puerorum,  a  collection  of  certain  Psalms  much 
employed   in    Divine   service,    and   of  other   im- 

Eortant  features  in  Christian  instruction,  e.g.  the 
lOrd's  Prayer  and  the  Creed. 
The  Reformation  demanded  that  the  whole  Bible 
should  be  given  to  the  people  and  made  free  to 
everybody.  Some  difl'erence  of  attitude,  however, 
can  be  observed  in  the  two  Protestant  Confessions. 
In  Lutheranism  the  Catechism,  with  Biblical  notes, 
took  the  place  of  the  Bible  to  a  large  extent  both 
in  private  use  and  in  ecclesiastical  teaching,  while 
Calvinism  adhered  to  the  Bible  itself.  At  the  same 
time,  the  mediaeval  substitutes  continued  in  use, 
especially  in  schools,  where  Bible-history  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  education,  as  it  will 
probably  do  for  long,  in  spite  of  recent  attacks. 
The  eflbrts  which  are  now  made  to  give  a  due  place 
to  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the 
Historical  Books,  are  signiflcant  and  deserving  of 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  for  a 
school-  and  home-Bible  that  shall  be  intermediate 
between  Bible  and  Bible-history  is  to  be  looked  on 
with  suspicion,  both  from  the  eaucational  and  from 
the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view. 

The  pious  Bible-reader  of  the  old  school  read  the 
whole  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  But  it  may  be 
observed  that  various  parts  of  the  Bible  produce 
various  eftects,  according  to  the  period  and  the 
people.  In  the  ancient  ("hurch  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  Paul  is  little  understood  and  valued,  and  yet 
Pauline  reactions  mark  the  critical  epochs  both  in 
theology  and  in  the  Church.  Mysticism  adheres 
either  to  tlie  Song  of  Songs  or  to  John.  The 
Spiritualists  who  broke  with  the  Church,  the 
fanatics  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  many 
sects  of  modern  Protestantism,  build  almost  entirely 
upon  the  Revelation  of  John.  In  the  later  Middle 
Ages  there  were  wide  circles  where  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Bible  were  the  only  parts  known,  and 
even  these  only  indirectly,  throu^'h  the  so-called 
history-Bibles — that  is  to  say.  Scripture  excerpts, 
with  many  legendary  additions  from  extra-Biblical 
sources.  The  Didactic  portions,  the  Prophets  and 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,  had  to  be  re-discovered. 
The  'Enlightenment'  laid  supreme  value  upon 
the  moralizing  Wisdom-literature.  As  has  been 
recently  noted,  Frederick  the  Great's  favourite 
book  was  Ecclesiastes.  Of  the  Gospels,  Luke's 
edifying  narrative  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  vogue 
among  pious  readers,  while  speculative  theology 
(e.g.,  Schleiermaclier's school)  jirefers  John,  and  the 
historical  school  abides  by  Mark.  Modem  social- 
istic tendencies,  again,  do  honour  to  the  Epistle 
of  James,  which  Luther  once  very  wrongly  threw 
into  the  fire  as  an  'epistle  of  straw.'  Speaking 
generally,  interest  in  the  Bible,  which  under  the 
influence  of  materialism  and  naturalism  was  re- 
duced to  a  vi'iy  low  ebb  at  the  close  of  the  19th 
cent.,  has  a;;ain  happily  revived.  The  chief  motive 
is  tho  a'stlietic  one.  Pearls  of  Biblical  poetry  are 
selected  for  books  of  wisdom  and  beauty  (Kreiherr 
von  (Jrotthus).  Works  on  the  beauty  of  the  Bible 
(A.  Wunsclie,  1906)  and  on  the  poetry  of  Christ's 
gospel  (O.  Frommel,  1906)  find  a  grateful  pulilic. 
Modem  investigation  and  criticism  of  the  Bible 
are  beginning  to  create  interest  (Scliiele's  Jti/lgiorui- 
gc.'!r/iir/ttt.  Vof/cihuiher,  and  the  more  conservative 
tiiUi.Hrhe  Zcit-  vnd  Streit/ragen,  by  Kropatschek). 
More  and   more  space  is  being  given  to  Biblical 
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materia]  in  popular  collections,  which  are  meant  to 
provide  a  general  culture  (Goeschen's  Sammlung, 
Teubner's  Aus  Natur  und  Geisteswelt,  etc.).  As 
the  inevitable  result  of  this,  the  religious  interest 
in  the  Bible  must  receive  a  powerful  stimulus,  and 
Christian  consciousness  become  re-awakened. 

LiTBRATTRB. — Alzog,  !'ic  devtschen  PUnarien  im  15.  und  zu 
Anfann  dea  16.  Jnhrh.,  1874  ;  E.  Reuss  (S.  Bereer),  art.  '  His- 
torienbibel,'  in  PRE'^,  viii.  162-167;  J.  Kell,  Die  Scfnttbibel. 
1846 ;  Enders,  Die  Schullibdjraqe,  l50« ;  F.  M.  Schiele,  Die 
Bibei  und  ihre  Surrogate  in  der  i'olkssc-hule,  1900;  The  Child's 
Bible.  1SS3  ;  Rogers,  School  and  Children's  Bible,  1873  ;  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Passages  of  ik6  Bibtt  chosen  for  their  LiUrary  Beauty 
and  Interest,  1806 ;  J.  W.  Mackail,  Bibtia  Innocentium, 
1893,  1901. 

On  the  influence  of  PauUnism :  C.  Bierg,  The  Christian 
Platonists  of  Alex.,  1886,  pp.  53,  283  f.;  A.  Hamack,  Dog-men- 
gesch.^,  i.  129  ;  E.  Serfass.  Essai  sur  I'injiuence  du  paulinisme 
dam  les  r^veils  reli  neux,  1900;  E.  Langlade,  Le  RCUdespsauines 
dans  la  vie  religifuse,  Cahors,  1905. 

5.  The  Bible  and  the  Classics.  —  The  Bible 
Batisfies  Cliristi.an  piety,  but  it  nevertheless  has  its 
place  in  history  as  a  link  in  a  long  process  of 
civilization.  This  fact  explains  the  speedy  develop- 
ment of  two  tendencies.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
were  those  who  placed  the  Bible,  the  book  of 
Christian  devotion,  side  by  side  with  universal 
literature.  In  their  opinion,  both  were  possessed 
of  rights,  and  the  Bible  was  in  alliance  with  cul- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  Biblicists 
pure  and  simple.  These  condemned  all  reading  of 
profane  (i.e.  heathen)literatureasun.Christian,  and 
put  on  a  level  with  the  Bible  only  the  devotional 
Christian  literature  of  a  distinct  ascetic  colour. 
This  was  the  view  entertained  in  ascetic  and 
monastic  circles.  Even  in  the  ancient  Church  we 
meet  \vith  it  in  Syria,  the  home  of  ascetic  tend- 
encies. The  Dida.^ealia  of  the  Apostles,  t.g.,  ch.  ii., 
contains  the  following  exhortation  : 

•  Keei>  away  frora  the  books  of  the  heathen.  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  tiie  strange  words,  the  laws,  and  the  lying  prophecies 
which  tiiuipt  young:  people  from  the  faith?  What  fault  hast 
thou  to  find  with  the  word  of  God  that  thou  stayest  thyself  upon 
heathen  fables?  Wilt  thoti  read  history?  thou  hast  the  Book 
of  Kings;  wise  men  arid  pliilosophers?  then  thou  hast  the 
Prophets,  in  whom  thou  wilt  find  more  wisdom  and  knowledge 
than  in  the  wise  men  and  philosophers,  because  theirs  are  the 
words  of  God,  who  alone  is  wise  ;  dost  thou  wish  songs?  then 
thou  hast  the  Psalms  of  David  ;  an  explanation  of  the  world? 
then  thou  hast  Genesis.  b>  the  great  Moses  ;  laws  and  command- 
ment^V  thou  hast  the  Divine  law  in  Exodus.  Keep  entirely 
away  from  all  strange  things  which  are  in  opposition  to  these.' 

Later  we  find  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  the 
monastic  circles  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  although  it  is 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Syrian  Nestorians  that 
theycommunicaied  theGreek  philosophy — Aristotle 
and  his  commentators — to  the  Arabs,  from  whom 
they  were  taken  over  again  by  Christians  in  the 
West.  There  is  a  typical  presentation  of  this 
sentiment  in  the  famous  dream  of  Jerome.  This 
master  of  rhetoric,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
cla-ssical  knowledge,  wants  the  pious  Eustochium 
to  believe  that  he  had  been  thoroughly  chastised 
in  the  night-time  for  liis  admiration  of  Plautus  and 
Cicero,  and  compelled  to  give  up  the  Cla.ssics  (£jo.  22) 
— a  delicate  little  piece  of  rhetoric  that  quite  gives 
its  author  the  lie.  This  renunciation  on  the  part 
of  Jerome  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Later  he 
insisted  strongly  that  in  education  there  should  be 
a  union  of  Christian  and  general  culture,  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Classics.  But  his  fiction  produced 
its  effect,  and  in  many  a  cloister-cell  during  the 
Middle  Ages  the  dream  was  actualized. 

It  is  true  that  the  Greek  theologians,  and  also 
the  monastics,  among  whom  were  Basil  and  Theo- 
dore of  Stvidiutii,  etc.,  never  quite  gave  up  the  idea 
of  a  uniun  of  classic  beauty  of  form  with  Biblical 
content.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  Clement  and  Ori- 
gen  were  steeped  in  Greek  philosophy.  Clement 
(juotes  the  Bible  with  remarkable  freedom,  adopt- 
ing a  Greek  style  unawares.  The  same  thing  can 
be  observed  in  the  whole  school  of  Origen  (ct.  the 
thanksgiving  speech  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus). 
But  his  opponent  Methodius,  tfie  Biblical  realist. 


also  writes  a  Christian  symposium.  Specially 
noteworthy,  because  they  regulated  the  succeea- 
ing  age,  were  the  great  orators  of  the  4th  cent., 
Basil  and  the  two  Gregorys,  who  as  young  men  at 
Athens  had,  along  with  their  heathen  comrades, 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  whole  profane 
culture.  Chrysostom,  the  pupil  of  Libanius,  be- 
lieved it  his  duty  to  apologize  for  the  rusticity 
of  Biblical  Greek  :  the  Apostles  were  uncultured 
fishermen,  but  that  only  made  the  miracle  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  effected  by  them  the  greater. 
At  the  same  time,  Chrysostom  felt  the  peculiar 
strength  of  the  Biblical  language.  He  adorned 
his  brilliant  orations  with  Scripture  quotations, 
and  so  gave  them  the  impressiveness  which  lifta 
them  above  the  contemporary  speeches  of  heathen 
orators,  with  their  hollow  phrases.  The  monastic 
tendency  in  the  6th  cent,  sought  to  introduce  the 
popular  Greek,  which  resembled  more  closely  the 
Semitic  element  in  the  Bible  (John  Malalas  of 
Antioch).  It  would  be  a  valuable  service  to 
investigate  the  influence  which  the  language  of 
the  Bible  exercised  upon  the  popular  legendary 
literature  and  Christian  revisions  of  older  material 
like  the  Romance  of  Alexander.  But  although 
monastic  circles  prided  themselves  no  less  on  their 
modesty  than  on  their  simplicity  of  language, 
classicism,  or  the  union  of  Christian  and  Greek 
culture,  was  always  maintained  in  Byzantium,  and 
after  short  periods  of  decline  it  never  failed  to 
revive.  This  was  the  case  after  the  iconoclastic 
struggle  in  the  9th  cent.,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Photius,  and  also,  after  the  Latin 
invasion  of  the  13th  cent.,  through  the  Palaeologi. 
Arethas,  the  Archbishop  of  Caesarea  (+  c.  932), 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and 
studied  Plato  and  Lucian  diligently.  Eustathius, 
the  Homeric  commentator,  Avho  was  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  (t  c.  1192),  complained 
bitterly  of  the  want  of  culture  on  the  part  of 
the  monks,  who  could  not  appreciate  the  treasures 
of  the  monastic  libraries.  This  classicism  was 
specifically  Greek  in  character,  and  it  was  not 
transmitted  by  the  Byzantines  to  the  Slavonic 
peoples  converted  by  them. 

In  the  West  the  development  took  a  somewhat 
different  course.  There  Jerome  and  Augustine 
provided  a  model  of  the  noble  union  of  Biblical  and 
secular  culture.  But,  just  as  Jerome  sometimes 
felt  that  the  latter  was  forbidden  fruit,  so  in  the 
case  of  Augustine,  from  the  moment  when  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Church,  an  increasing 
Biblical  element  is  found  to  colour  his  views  and 
language.  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius  were  still 
familiar  with  pagan  culture,  but  such  familiarity 
soon  ceased.  What  little  culture  survived  the 
migration  of  the  peoples  is  monastic  and  Biblical. 
At  the  Court  of  Charlemagne  the  first  revival  of 
learning  occurred.  Along  >vith  the  Bible,  Virgil 
was  studied.  The  Emperor  himself  was  liberal 
enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  German 
epics.  But  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  monk- 
emperor,  Ludwig  the  Pious,  this  disappeared.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  Plautus  and  Terence  were  still  read 
even  by  pious  nuns,  but  Hroswitha  of  Gandersheim 
endeavoured  to  suppress  these  heathen  writers  by 
her  Biblical  imitations.  In  the  time  of  the  Swabian 
dynasty  there  occurred  another  revival,  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  (from  middle  of  13th  cent, 
onwards)  the  foundation  was  everywhere  laid  of  a 
real  national  secular  culture,  in  opposition  to  ecclesi- 
astical Latin.  This  spread  from  France  to  England 
and  the  German  Imperial  cities,  and  in  an  entirely 
independent  manner  it  united  Biblical  and  extra- 
Biblical  material.  Much  more  dangerous  was  the 
classicism  of  the  Renaissance.  In  their  admiration 
of  the  ancient  form  the  Humanists  made  sport  of 
the   ancient   religion   as   they  understood  it,  and 
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some  of  them  -n-ere  ashamed  of  the  Biblical  element. 
This  led  to  a  strong  Biblical  reaction,  especially  in 
CaJvinistic  countries,  while  Lutheranism  tried  to 
reach  a  combination  of  both  tendencies.  The 
'  Enlightenment '  confined  strict  Biblicism  to  a 
narrow  pietistic  circle,  while  general  culture, 
characterized  in  some  cases  by  tendencies  hostile 
to  religion  and  the  Bible,  spread  more  widely. 
Here,  too,  a  wholesome  reaction  can  be  hoped  for 
only  from  the  perception  that  the  Bible,  in  its 
true  nature  as  the  supreme  book  of  devotion,  can 
never  come  into  oolliaion  with  any  other  means  of 
culture. 

LiTERATURB. — C.  Neumann,  Byzant.  KuUurundRtmaissaneS' 
kultur.  1903  :  J.  E.  Sandys,  HM.  of  Class.  Scholarship,  3  vols., 
190^-08  ;  G.  Kaufmann,  '  Khetorenschulen  und  KIdsterschulen, 
Oder  bistor.  und  christl.  Kuitur  in  Gallien  wuhrend  des  5.  und 
A,  Jahrh.,'  in  Raumer's  Hist.  Taschenbuch,  1869;  Z;ippert, 
Virgilt  Fortlebm  im  MMelalter,  1881 ;  Comparetti,  Vergilio 
nei  medio  evo,  1872. 

6.  Misuse  of  the  Bible. — Our  sketch  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the  abuse  of 
the  Biole  by  misguided  Christian  piety.  Although 
the  idea  that  the  Bible  had  fallen  from  heaven 
was  never  entertained,  yet  the  conception  of  its 
sanctity  had  become  so  strong  among  the  Jews 
that  the  roll  of  the  Law  was  held  to  be  inviolable. 
A  Roman  soldier  who  had  seized  one  of  these  rolls 
was  executed  by  the  Procurator  Cumanns  to  please 
the  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  v.  4,  BJ  II.  xii.  2). 
Copies  which  had  gro\vn  useless  had  to  be  carefully 
preserved  in  sacred  burying- pi  aces  made  for  the 
purpose  (the  Genizah  at  Cairo  has  yielded  a  rich 
harvest  of  extremely  valuable  ancient  copies  of  the 
Bible).  This  material  notion  of  sacredness,  which 
was  familiar  both  to  heathenism  and  Judaism, 
was  at  first  quite  foreign  to  Christianity.  It  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  Christian  masses,  however, 
and  made  the  Bible,  like  other  sacred  things,  tabu. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  book  of  the 
Gospels  which,  alon^  with  the  Host  and  the  like- 
ness of  Christ,  speedily  came  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  guarantees  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
Himself  and  His  miraculous  power.  This  was  the 
origin  of  kissing  the  book^still  an  important 
feature  of  the  liturgies  of  the  East — and  also  of 
the  double  procession,  first  with  the  Gospels  and 
afterwards  with  the  Communion  elements.  The 
official  valuation  by  the  Councils  gave  to  the 
Gospels,  as  representative  of  Christ,  the  place  of 
honour.  In  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  the 
Gospels  were  laid  upon  his  head  as  the  means  of 
communicating  the  Spirit  and  Christ's  indwelling, 
whereas  they  were  placed  in  the  reader's  hand 
only  as  the  symbol  of  his  ecclesiastical  function. 
They  played  a  similar  part  in  the  consecration  of 
the  highest  grade  of  Catharisls.  I'roni  tlie  4th 
cent,  it  became  the  custom  to  take  the  oath  upon 
the  Gospels,  and  on  these  occasions  it  was  usual  to 
turn  up  the  beginning  of  John.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  we  find,  along  with  or  in  place  of  the  Gospels 
which  represented  Christ,  relics  as  representing 
the  saints.  The  idea  here  is  no  higher  than  that 
which  is  embodied  in  the  monastic  legend  that  a 
Christian  who  was  sorely  beset  by  fleshly  lust  was 
enabled  to  resist  temptation  by  having  the  Gospels 
hung  upon  his  neck  by  a  cord.  One  must  beware 
of  spiritualizing  this  to  the  extent  of  making  it 
the  psychological  effect  of  reflexion  upon  the 
content  of  the  book.  It  was  to  the  book  itself 
that  talismanic  virtue  was  ascribed.  The  explana- 
tion of  inserting  a  finger  or  'dipjiing'  in  the  Bible 
is  similar.  The  method  winch  the  Romans 
followed  with  Virgil  and  other  authors  whose 
works  were  considered  inspireil  and  sacred  was 
taken  over  by  Christians  and  applied  to  their  sacred 
book  {sortes  legere),  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
which  it  met  at  the  beginning  from  ecclesiastical 
antbohty,  this  method  of   consulting  the  oracle 
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n.     Such  queries  could  also  be  answered  by 
1  of  slips  of  paper  or  threads,  but  when  the 


about  the  future  was  long  maintained  among 
the  people.  We  can  observe  the  material  view 
whicn  was  entertained  of  the  magical  qualities 
resident  in  the  book,  from  the  practice  of  writing 
the  answers  to  the  most  usual  questions  on  its 
margin, 
means  ( 

answers  were  read  out  of  the  Gosiiels  they  possessed 
a  greater  guarantee  of  bein"  Divine  oracles. 

The  magical  etl'ect  of  the  Bible  reached  still 
further  into  the  dark  regions  of  human  supersti- 
tion. There  were  certain  passages  of  Scripture 
which  were  considered  specially  effective  in 
defence  and  attack.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  inscribed 
upon  a  disc  of  clay  found  at  Megara,  was  certainly 
possessed  of  this  significance,  just  as  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  Jesus'  letter  to  Abgar  was  attached 
to  the  doors  in  order  to  keep  all  evil  and  hurtful 
influences  far  away  from  the  house  and  its 
members.  A  sheet  of  lead  inscribed  with  the  80th 
Psalm,  which  Hiller  von  Gartringen  found  in  a 
vineyard  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  belongs  rather  to 
the  ancient  formulas  of  malediction,  by  which  evil 
was  supposed  to  be  brought  upon  some  definite 
person.  Chrysostom  complained  of  the  super- 
stitious abuse  of  sayings  from  the  Gospels  (SeXrla, 
evayyiXM)  which  women  and  children  wore  round 
the  neck.  Augustine  relates  how  the  Gospel  of 
John  was  laid  upon  the  head  of  those  who  were 
ill  with  fever.  Gregory  M.  sanctioned  by  word 
and  example  what  the  Church  till  then  contended 
against  as  abuse.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  the 
only  reason  why  this  superstition  in  regard  to  the 
Bible  decayed  was  the  keen  competition  which  it 
had  to  face  in  the  snperstitioos  valuation  of  saintly 
relics. 

The  Reformation  destroyed  the  material  notion 
of  sacredness  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  this 
error.  The  bibliolatry  which  Lessing  and  others 
opposed  in  the  time  of '  Enlightenment  had  nothing 
in  common  with  this  Biblical  magic.  It  was  the 
dogmatic  valuation  of  the  Bible  as  possessed  of  in- 
fallible authority.  Evangelical  Christians  have  in 
the  Bible  not  a  book  that  is  to  be  h.andled  with 
timidity  and  awe,  but  one  which  is  for  the  intimacy 
of  home  and  private  devotion.  Where  searching 
with  the  finger  or  'dipping'  in  the  Bible  still  exists 
as  a  practice  in  Protestant  circles  (Pietists  and 
Moravian  brethren),  it  has  acquired  an  inward  and 
spiritual  significance.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to 
be  said  that  the  practice  in  Evangelical  circles  of 
making  the  Bible  serve  for  pastimes  (e.g.  Biblical 
riddles)  amounts  to  excessive  familiarity  and 
abuse  ;  the  Bible  is  to  be  handled  not  indeed  with 
timidity,  but  with  all  due  reverence. 

LiTERATURB. — For  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  Oospeli  m« 
St.  Beissel,  Oesch.  der  Kvaiii)dicnbticher,  1906,  pp.  1-10, 
who  tries  to  dissociate  this  uae  from  every  element  of  super- 
stition :  Kayser,  'Uehrauch  von  I'salnien  zur  Zauberei,',^I*AfO 
xlii.,  ISS8,  460;  Hiller  von  Gartringen,  SBAW,  ISIIS,  p.  682; 
N.  Wilcken,  AI'F  i.  4311  ff. ;  Knopf,  MM.  d.  denlsrh.  archiiot. 
Inst,  ni  Alhen,  xxv.,  iui)0,  pp.  813-324  ;  Joh.  Fitter,  PIIK' 
1.469;  E.  von  DobschUtz,  PIlli»  xviil.  687;  E.  NesUe, 
ZilTW  vii.  06.    See  also  art.  Bibliolatrt. 

VII.  I'llE  BlIlLE  IN  rilE  LIFE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
— The  Bible  is  preeminently  the  book  of  religion* 
devotion,  hut  its  operations  are  not  limited  thereto. 
They  embrace  the  whole  life  of  Christendom. 

I.  Bible  and  language. — The  Bible  has  exorcised 
great  intluence  on  I  he  development  of  language. 
Not  only  have  translations  of  the  Bible  made 
literature  possible  to  a  whole  array  of  peoples  by 
giving  them  a  written  language  in  the  same  way 
as  missionary  enterprise  still  does,  but  in  other  ways 
language  has  been  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
Bible.  The  Biblical  vocabulary  supplied  Latin,  and 
thence  the  Uoiiiance  and  German  languages,  with 
the  terms  '  manna,'  '  Passover,'  '  Sabbath,' '  angel,' 
'devil.'   'Paradise,'  etc      The   Biblical  stmcture 
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of  sentences — loose  co-ordination  of  clauses  and 
pnrallelUmus  numbrorum  —  has  been  largely 
adopted  as  a  model.  It  may  be  noted  that  here 
three  methods  are  to  be  distinguished:  (1)  The 
conscious  imitation  of  the  solemn  music  of  the 
Prophets,  which  hardly  exists  in  the  ancient  period, 
but  of  which  Lamennais  is  a  modem  instance.  (2) 
The  allegorical  use  of  Biblical  names  and  ex- 
pressions—a method  specially  favoured  among  the 
Greeks,  who  applied  the  typical  names  of  the  Bible 
to  the  men  of  the  times  [viXtv  'HpuSids  iialverai., 
Chrysostom).  Speaking  of  the  bull  of  Canoniza- 
tion dated  1228,  which  is  composed  in  this  style, 
Sabatier  rightly  remarks  that  one  can  learn  the 
history  of  the  Philistines,  of  Samson,  and  also  of 
Jacob  from  it  better  than  that  of  St.  Francis.  In 
later  times  the  '  speech  of  Canaan '  has  been  much 
adopted  in  pietistic  circles,  while  it  has  been 
abhorred  in  others.  (3)  The  unconscious  absorp- 
tion of  familiar  Biblical  phrases — the  normal  and 
most  widely  spread  form.     Not  only  do  the  great 

greachers  of  the  ancient  Church  and  modems  like 
lossuet,  Sclileierniacher,  and  Spurgeon  employ  the 
language  of  their  Bible,  but  the  masters  of  litera- 
ture do  so  also.  If  Dante  is  the  creator  of  modem 
Italian,  Luther  deserves  the  same  title  in  regard 
to  modern  German,  and  it  was  through  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  chiefly  that  his  influence  was  felt. 
In  reading  Goethe,  one  becomes  aware  of  his  life- 
long familiarity  with  the  Bible.  The  style  of 
many  Catholic  authors  shows  that  they  do  not 
have  the  same  familiarity  with  it.  It  is  an 
obvious  mistake  when  Janssen's  school  attempts 
to  transfer  the  credit  which  belongs  to  Luther 
to  an  obscure  chronicler  of  the  13th  cent.,  Eike 
of  Repkow.  In  English-speaking  countries  the 
Authorized  Version  possessed  the  same  importance. 
It  came  too  late  for  Shakespeare,  but  even  he 
could  not  have  written  as  he  did  without  the  older 
translations.  The  best  age  of  French  literature 
has  more  than  a  temporal  connexion  with  the 
Biblical  activity  of  Port  Royal.  The  influence 
which  the  Bible  has  exerted  upon  literature  de- 
serves to  receive  more  attention  than  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  That,  however,  would  require  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  than  most  moderns 
possess.  More  than  any  other  book,  the  Bible  has 
contributed  to  the  familiar  phrases  used  by 
numberless  people  who  know  nothing  of  their 
origin.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  phrases  are 
often  used  in  a  sense  quite  false  and  entirely 
opposed  to  their  original  meaning. 

IjIteratcre. — R.  T,  Raumer,  Die  Einrtrirkungdes  Christen- 
tu-mi  anf  die  aUhochdeutsche  Sprachf,  1846 ;  E.  Stein  von 
Nordenstein,  Vber  den  Einjluss  der  Bibel  avf  deut.  Sprache 
und  Litt,  1836;   P.    Fr^d^ricq,  *Le8  Ck)ns6quence8  de  I'^van' 


fr^lisation  par  Rome  et  par  Byzance  sur  le  d^velopperaent  de  la 
ftnpiie  maternelle  des  peuples  convertis,'  in  Bull,  de  I'acad.  roy. 
de  llelg.  1903;  A.  S.  Cook,  Bibl.  Quotations  in  old  Emi.  Prose 


Writers,  2  vols.,  1S9S  and  1903 ;  C.  Wordsworth.  Shakespeare's 
Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible,  1864  ;  C.  von  Kiigelijen,  Die 
Bibel  bei  Kant,  1904  ;  E.  Hbhne,  Umfang  xtnd  Art  der  Bibel- 
benutziing  in  Goethe's  Fatist.  1906  ;  L.  Rosenthal,  Schiiler  und 
die  llibet,  1905;  R.  de  la  Broise,  Bossuet  tt  la  Bible.  1890; 
J.  Trenel,  L'ancien  lest,  et  la  langue  francaise  du  moyen  dge, 
1904  ;  G.  Biichmann,  Gejliigette  WorWn,  1903. 

2.  Bible  cind  views  of  the  world  and  human 
life. — To  the  language  of  the  Bible  must  be  added 
the  general  view  which  it  takes  of  the  world  and 
liunian  life ;  speech  and  thought  are  intimately 
relrited.  The  Bible  contains  no  conception  of  the 
universe  peculiar  to  itself.  What  we  find  in  it  is 
the  view  entertained  by  the  ancient  world,  and 
especially  the  ancient  East.  To  the  early  Christ- 
ians tlicre  was  nothing  strange  in  this,  because 
their  o«-n  view  resembled  it,  and  where  there  were 
dillorences  it  was  ea.sy  to  harmonize  them.  The 
Scriptures  theni.selves,  covering  as  they  did  a 
space  of  1000  years,  were  not  at  one  in  this  regard. 
The  transition  from  the  Semitic  to  the  Greek 
laethod  of  thought  was  elfected  as  easily  as  in  the 


domain  of  language.  Plato  and  Aristotle  were 
read  into  the  Bible  involuntarily.  This  is  shown 
very  clearly  by  the  abundant  literature  on  the 
Hexaeineron.  The  Middle  Ages  looked  upon  this 
mixture  of  old  Oriental  Biblical  ideas  and  Greek 
philosophy  as  autlioritative  ecclesiastical  doctrine. 
It  was  surrounded  by  the  nimbus  of  revelation, 
and  was  therefore  infallibly  true.  Every  consid- 
eration against  it  and  every  attempt  to  account 
for  the  world  empirically  (as  Bacon,  e.g.,  demanded) 
was  authoritatively  suppressed.  The  effect  of  this 
was  felt  till  within  recent  times.  Luther  was  so 
far  from  seeing  how  little  of  the  Bible  there  was  in 
this  ecclesiastical  theory  of  the  world,  that  he 
called  Copernicus  a  fool  (Table-Talk,  Forstemann- 
Bindseil,  iv.  575) ;  the  Roman  Inquisition  com- 
pelled Galileo  to  retract ;  Kepler  encountered  great 
internal  and  external  difficulties  in  accepting  the 
credibility  of  the  Bible  as  it  was  conceived  in  his 
time  ;  while  Newton  combined  with  the  exactitude 
of  his  phj'sical  theories  a  Biblicism  which  we  find 
it  difficult  to  understand.  The  'Enlightenment' 
completed  what  the  Renaissance  had  begun.  It 
secularized  science  and  emancipated  views  of  the 
world  from  all  Biblical  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  great  discoveries  of  the  15th  cent.,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  speculative  methods  of  scholasticism 
to  empirical  research,  not  only  in  the  domain  of 
natural  science  but  also  in  that  of  history,  brought 
about  an  entire  change  of  opinion.  The  confidence 
of  the  '  Enlightenment '  and  the  modem  love  of 
truth  have  brought  this  clearly  to  light,  and  with 
it  the  immense  gulf  between  the  ordinary  and  the 
Biblical  view  of  the  world.  Here  we  come  upon 
the  leading  problem  of  the  Bible  for  moderns. 
Can  the  Biole  still  possess  value  when  it  contains 
views  about  the  world  and  man  belonging  to  a 
stage  of  human  thought  now  outgrown?  That 
heaven  (or  the  3  to  7  heavens)  arches  over  this  earth, 
that  the  stars  encircle  it,  that  the  earth  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  ocean  (only  the  parts  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean  being  then  known),  that 
its  central  point  is  Jerusalem,  that  all  the  peoples 
on  the  eartn  are  descended  from  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  who  was  rescued  from  the  Flood,  that  theii 
languages  can  be  traced  back  to  one  single  con- 
fusion— all  these  ideas  represent  only  the  primitive 
thought  which  the  Biblical  authors  shared  with  their 
contemporaries  in  Babylon  and  Egypt.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  have  ceased  to  entertain  these 
notions  nowadays.  But  this  admission  does  not 
by  any  means  overthrow  all  Biblical  authority. 
\Vhat  the  theology  of  the  last  decade  has  toiled  to 
show  and  has  succeeded  in  showing  is  gaining 
increasing  recognition,  viz.,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a 
revealed  text-book  of  nature  and  history,  but  that 
God  speaks  in  it  to  men  about  the  salvation  of 
their  souls.  To  every  pious  conception  of  the 
world  and  its  course  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  the 
Bible  wUl  always  be  possessed  of  validity  because 
of  the  way  in  which  it  sees  God's  hand  in  every- 
thing and  teaches  people  to  see  God's  saving  inten- 
tion in  fortune  and  misfortune,  the  way  in  which 
it  places  the  whole  history  of  mankind  under  the 
point  of  view  of  an  education  to  the  stature  of 
manhood  and  independence  in  Christ.  In  a  word, 
the  Bible  will  alwaj-s  remain  the  book  of  pious 
devotion,  and  such  pious  devotion  will  always  be 
easily  able  to  surmount  any  difficulties  which  arise 
from  diflerent  conceptions  of  creation.  As  in  lan- 
guage, a  kind  of  translation  is  possible.  What 
apologetics  must  learn,  however,  is  to  abandon  the 
desire  to  jnstifj' every  Biblical  utterance,  and  after 
every  discovery  in  natural  science  and  history  to 
begin  at  once  to  search  about  for  some  statement  in 
the  Bible  which  it  confirms.  That  only  leails  to 
confusion  where  what  is  needed  is  clearucss.  It  is 
true  that,  so  long  as  men   read   the    Bible,   the 
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Biblical  view  of  the  world  and  human  life  will 
remain  popular.  Without  regard  to  the  millions 
of  stars,  men  will  sneak  of  heaven  as  the  Divine 
dwelling-place  and  the  goal  of  pious  desire,  and  of 
the  earth  as  the  central  i>oint  of  the  Divine  plan  of 
salvation  with  man  as  its  special  object.  In  their 
thoughts  aliout  love  and  hate,  joy  and  sadness, 
good  and  evil,  they  will  speak  of  the  heart  and  not 
the  brain.  But  what  there  must  be  no  doubt 
about  is  that  these  are  only  poetical  forms  of 
speech,  which,  though  fully  mstilied  in  ordinary 
life,  ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  same  platform  aa 
what  is  strictly  scientific. 

LiTKRATi-RE. — Van  Eicken,  Geseh.  und  System  der  mittet- 
aiUrt.  ti'flrdTvtchauung,  IKST  (with  little  attention  to  the  Biblical 
element) ;  E.  F.  Apelt.  DU  He/onnatwn  der  Stemhunde,  1852  ; 
A.  Deissmann,  Jvh.  Kepler  und  die  Uibel,  16!>5 ;  L.  Giinther, 
Kepler  u.  d.  Theul.  1901 ;  L.  Keller,  ■  liibel,  Winkelmoss  und 
Zirkel,'  ilonatshefte  der  Cmnenhisgesetlscha/t,  1908. 

3.  Bible  and  law. — Of  greater  practical  signi- 
ficance is  the  influence  of  the  Bible  upon  the  life  of 
the  people.  The  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the 
State  made  it  necessary  that  the  revealed  book  of 
Divine  law  should  regiilate  constitutional  law.  As 
early  as  400  a  Collntio  Icgum  Mosaicarum  et 
Bomnnarum  was  prepared  (ed.  Th.  Mommsen, 
1890  ;  Collectio  librorum  iuris  anteiustinianei,  iii. ). 
In  most  ancient  Christian  legislations  this  principle 
finds  expression  in  the  preface.  The  so-called 
Syriac-Roman  statute-book  (ed.  by  Bruns  and 
Sachau,  1880)  attirms  that  tlie  law  of  Moses  is 
older  than  that  of  all  other  nations,  but  declares 
that,  since  the  time  of  Christ,  the  only  obligatory 
law  is  the  law  of  Christ  given  through  the  Christ- 
ian emperors,  Constantine,  Theodosius,  and  Leo. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  etiquette  more  than 
anything  else  ;  for  the  legislation  is  drawn  almost 
wholly  from  Gncco-Roman  law.  The  same  thing 
may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  German  law.  Alfred 
the  Great  placed  the  Decalogue  in  front  of  his 
Laws  of  England.  The  ancient  Bavarian  and 
Frisian  codes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  .Swabians  and 
ancient  Saxons,  contain  introductions  full  of 
ecclesiastical  Biblical  ideas.  The  law  itself,  how- 
ever, is  national.  There  are  only  a  few  traces  of 
any  Christian  Biblical  influence  to  be  observed. 
These  may  perhaps  be  made  out,  however,  as  early 
as  Constantine's  legislation.  The  abolition  of 
branding  the  face  is  based  upon  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  likene.ss  ((7.  Th.  ix.  40.  2) ;  the 
second  marriage  of  a  divorced  person  is  punished  ex- 
cept when  in  the  first  marriage  the  other  partner 
was  guilty  of  adultery  (C.  Th.  lii.  16.  1,  cf.  ISlt  5'"-) ; 
two  witnesses  are  required  (C.  Th.  xi.  39.  3,  cf.  Dt 
19").  The  influence  of  Christianity  becomes  com- 
moner under  Theodosius,  Leo,  and  Justinian,  whose 
•novels '(i.e.  supplementary  laws)  refer  directly  to 
the  sacrne  scripturne  {e.g.  Nov.  clx.  1).  The  severe 
language  of  the  OT  is  echoed  in  the  legislation 
of  Charlemagne ;  the  continually  recurring  morte 
moriatur  of  the  pitiless  Saxon  law  is  Hebraic. 
Justification  wa.s  found  for  the  bloody  persecution 
of  heretics  in  the  OT  condemnations  of  the  dis- 
obedient. Demands  which  were  originally  made 
by  the  Church  to  safeguard  Christian  morals 
were  all  incorporated  in  constitutional  law  under 
Charlemagne :  keeping  the  Sabbath-day  holy,  the 
prohibition  of  interest,  etc.  What  is  still  more 
important  for  Charlemagne's  conception,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  whole  tlieocratic  idea  was  con- 
sidered to  possess  immediate  significance  for  the 
present.  He  felt  himself  a  modem  David,  Solomon, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
soon  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical idea  that  the  State  was  opposed  to  God  and 
was  to  receive  recognition  only  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  conflict  gave  "birth  to  the  modem 
State,  which  takes  no  interest  in  ecclesiastical  or 
Bible  authority.     In  Biblicist  circles  the  obligation 


of  the  OT,  and  especially  of  the  commandments  of 
the  Gospel,  is  mure  and  more  emphasized.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  refusal  to  take  an  oath  (Mt  6",  Ja 
5'-)  among  many  sects  down  even  to  the  Mennon- 
ites,  while  the  Church  sought  to  Christianize  the 
oath  by  furnishing  it  with  Uie  Trinitarian  formula 
and  causing  it  to  be  sworn  on  the  Gospels,  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages  on  the  relics  of  saints.  It  was 
from  the  OT  that  ecclesiastical  law  derived  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  sister-in-law,  and 
from  it  also  Joseph  Smith  drew  the  Mormon 
commandment  of  polygamy.  In  a  purely  legal 
way  the  Baptists  of  the  Reformation  endeavoured 
to  realize  the  theocratic  idea,  as  Calvin  aimed  at 
training  Geneva  to  be  a  city  of  God.  The  Sabbath 
commandment  still  calls  for  Sunday  rest  in  Cal- 
vinistic  countries.  These  genuinely  Biblical  in- 
fluences are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  due  to  the  century-long  eflfect  of  Christianity 
upon  the  life,  the  customs,  and  the  legislation  of 
the  nations.  It  is  to  this  latter  influence,  e.g.,  that 
we  owe  the  abolition  of  slavery — not  in  the  1st  or 
in  the  4th,  but  in  the  13th  cent,  for  N.  Europe,  and 
in  the  19th  for  the  S.  and  the  New  World.  With 
this  the  Bible  had  no  direct  connexion,  for  in  the 
American  Civil  War  both  sides  took  their  stand 
upon  Biblical  authority.  Here  too,  however,  there 
was  an  indirect  and  educative  influence  exerted 
by  the  Bible  upon  the  moral  sympathy  and  social 
thought  of  m.ankind. 

Literature. — Troplong:,  Ve  Cinjluenee  du  christianiims  fwr 
le  droit  civil  des  Romains^  1844 ;  C.  Scbmid,  Die  bilrgerlich* 
Geeells.  in  der  alirdm.  Welt  und  ihre  Umgestaltung  durch  dot 
Chrinlentutn,  18.')7  (Fr.  and  Germ.);  C.  Bigg,  The  Church't 
Ta.^h  under  the  Roman  Empire^  1905  ;  C.  Loring  Brace,  Gesta 
Christi,  or  A  Hist,  of  Human  Protjress  under  Christianity, 
1882;  L.  Seuffert,  konslaiitins  Gesetze  «.  das  Christentum, 
18!H  ;  W.  Ohr,  Der  Carolini/ische  Gottesstaat,  Leipzig,  1902 ; 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist.  0/ European  ilorals^-,  lSa9. 

4,  Bible  and  art. — Specially  interesting  is  the 
powerful  ellect  which  Biblical  viotifs  exercised 
upon  art  and  through  it  upon  the  national  con- 
sciousness. The  Christians  of  the  first  centuries 
adorned  with  Biblical  symbols  not  only  the  graves 
of  their  dead  in  the  Catacombs,  but  also  the  article* 
which  they  employed  in  daily  life — lamps,  tumblers, 
etc.  Noah  in  the  ark  with  the  dove,  Jonah 
swallowed  by  the  whale  or  lying  under  the  gourd, 
Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  etc.,  were  favourita 
subjects.  At  first  these  scenes  were  of  a  purely 
symbolic  nature.  The  4th  cent,  be^an  to  show 
interest  in  the  story,  and  continuous  Bible  illustra- 
tions are  then  found  in  MSS  (cf.  above,  p.  583). 
But  the  picture  became  separated  from  the  text ; 
the  illustrations  suppressed  and  took  the  place  of 
the  text.  In  the  famous  Joshua-roll  in  the  Vatican, 
supposed  to  be  a  9th  cent,  copy  of  an  ancient 
Cliristian  original,  there  is  a  series  of  scenes  with 
small  inscriptions  like  those  upon  the  Trajan  and 
Marc.  Aurelian  pillar.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  history-Bible  shrank  more  and 
more  to  a  picture-book.  Great  favour  was  accorded 
to  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  Gospel  story  with  its  OT  types,  and 
occasionally  with  explanatory  notes.  Picture- 
Bibles  of  this  kind  without  any  text,  or  with  at  most 
brief  explanations  like  those  which  were  made  by 
Hans  BtOiam  (1537)  and  Mich.  Gratf  (15.36-53),  were 
known  occasionally  also  in  the  17th  and  18th  cents., 
while  the  19th  returned  again  to  the  complete 
Bible  and  illustrated  it. 

Besides  Bible  illustration,  however,  there  was 
the  art  of  painting  in  general.  The  long  walls  of 
the  basilicas  were  picture-books  of  Bible-history, 
and  continued  so  until  the  end  of  the  Romanesque 
period  (cf.  above,  p.  606).  Gothic  art  changed  the 
telling  of  a  story  mto  the  sculpture  of  individual 
figures,  and  preferred  the  multitude  of  ecclesiastical 
saints  to  the  Biblical  characters.  Then  the  Re- 
naissance went  back  again  to  Bible-story,  and  at 
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this  stage  it  was  ancient  mythology  instead  of  the 
legends  of  the  saints  that  entered  into  serious 
competition  ^\'ith  the  Bible.  The  Churches  were 
ornamented  with  stories  from  the  Bible  (Giotto's 
cycle  in  Padua,  Madonna  dell'  Arena,  indicates  the 
beginning  ;  and  the  culmination  is  found  in  the 
twelve  scenes  on  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  by 
Tintoretto,  Botticelli,  etc.).  Private  rooms  also 
contained  similar  ornamentation,  and  it  was  in  the 
loggie  that  Rafael  executed  his  famous  Bible  in 
fifty-two  pictures.  So  far  as  altar-pictures,  stained 
windows,  and  other  ornamentations  are  fostered  in 
the  modem  Lutheran  Church,  the  subjects  are 
always  drawn  from  the  Bible  instead  of  from 
favourite  stories  of  the  saints,  as  was  the  custom 
earlier. 

Besides  the  sculpture  of  sarcophagi  in  the  4tli 
and  5th  cents.,  there  is  also  the  stone-  and  wood- 
work of  the  doors  of  churches  (S.  Sabina  in  Rome, 
S.  Ambroggio  in  Milan).  At  a  later  date  bronze- 
castings  became  usual  (baptistery  at  Florence). 
The  art  of  weaving  was  also  employed  in  Bible- 
illustration.  We  hear  of  Biblical  scenes  not  only 
upon  hangings  for  churches  (vela),  but  also  upon 
private  draperies  (Asterins  of  Amaseia).  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  besides  the  rich  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, there  were  embroideries  for  household  use. 
From  the  15th  cent,  onward  the  crafts  reeei\ed 
a  stimulus  and  showed  a  preference  for  Biblical 
material.  Painted  and  inlaid  cupboards  and  presses 
of  the  16th  and  17th  cents,  show  whole  rows  of 
Biblical  picture.s,  and  even  the  easygoing  Rococo 
period  ornamented  the  toilet  tables  of  its  ladies 
with  pictures  from  sacred  history.  Nor  did  tliis 
custom,  in  Itself  a  profanation  of  the  Scripture, 
cease  until  the  art  of  the  'empire'  began  to  look 
for  themes  in  the  Classics.  The  following  period 
made  e,\treme  simplicity  its  goal,  while  to  the  eyes 
of  modem  naturalism  Biblical  themes  present  no 
attractions.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  deplored, 
for  Biblical  art  must  always  be  of  a  pious  character. 

The  number  of  passages  employed  for  illustra- 
tion naturally  varied  very  much.  In  certain 
branches  of  art  a  strict  tradition  came  to  be 
formed.  Walls  provided  scope  for  more  scenes 
than  sarcophagi,  and  book-illustration  made  more 
detail  possible.  It  would  be  a  useful  task  to  in- 
vestigate systematically  the  differences  wliich  mark 
the  various  series  of  illustrations.  Great  interest 
attaches  to  the  scenes  which  were  preferred  by 
individual  periods  and  artists.  To  some  extent  it 
is  possible  in  this  way  to  discover  what  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Bible  different  periods  possessed,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  artists  who  were  dependent 
frequently  upon  a  pattern,  but  also  in  regard  to 
the  beholders  upon  whom  the  pictures — usually 
explained  by  notes — produced  their  effect. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  here  that  the  subjects 
were  often  drawn  not  directly  from  the  Bible 
but  from  some  intermediate  source  or  other.  The 
peculiar  choice  of  scenes  which  the  early  period  of 
Christianity  made  has  lieen  connected  with  their 
employment  in  sermons  or  in  prayer.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  St.  Augustine's  de  Civitate  Dei,  the 
Historm  schnla.'stica  of  Peter  Comestor,  and  the 
Speculum  hUtorinle  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  pro- 
vided artists  witli  their  Biblical  material.  This 
explains  the  Apocryphal  features,  the  story  of 
Christ  ranging  from  the  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  her  ascension  and  coronation.  Not  till 
the  advent  of  Protestantism  did  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Bible  again  assert  itself  strongly. 
Then  there  was  a  different  choice  of  scenes  and 
a  different  arrangement  of  them.  Much  legendary 
material  was  dispensed  with,  and  in  its  place 
much  that  had  long  been  unobserved  was  utilized. 
The  finest  service  was  here  rendered  by  Rembrandt. 
As  a  good  Calvinist,  he  was  so  familiar  with  his 


Bible  that  he  could  always  find  new  and  unused 
subjects  for  his  etchings.  He  could  always  count, 
moreover,  upon  their  oeing  understood  at  once  by 
the  public.     See  Art  (Christian),  vol.  i.  p.  855. 

Besides  the  graphic  arts,  the  art  of  language 
and  tone  is  also  naturally  concerned  with  the 
word  of  Scripture.  Poetry  has  found  its  highest 
impulses  in  tne  Bible.  In  this  field  there  is  much 
bad  rhyming  to  be  met  with,  and  literary  re- 
creations like  the  turning  of  the  Gospels  into 
Homeric  and  Virgilian  centos  are  common  (4th 
and  5tli  cent.).  There  are  also  the  rhymed  Bibles 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  later  period,  in- 
fluenced by  humanism,  we  find  the  Christiades  and 
Christei's.  But  there  are  also  masterpieces  to  be 
included  here — the  old  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  the 
Hcliand,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Klopstock's 
Messias.  This  is  to  take  no  account  of  the  in- 
spiration, the  images,  and  the  expressions  for  which 
the  greatest  poets,  Walther  von  der  Vo^elweide, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  are  indebted  to 
the  Bible.  As  a  rule,  Biblical  poetry  is  epic,  but 
occasionally,  and  especially  in  imitations  of  the 
Psalms,  it  is  lyrical.  The  small  dramatic  element 
is  specially  interesting.  Not  the  clumsy  Byzantine 
Xpicrrbi  Tra.ax<^y  (about  1100),  which  lays  hands  upon 
the  verses  of  Euripides  but  despises  all  stage-craft 
and  probably  was  never  produced,  not  even  the 
Biblical  and  legendary  compositions  with  which 
the  pious  Hroswitha  of  Gandersheim  (t  1001)  tried 
to  suppress  the  comedies  of  Plautus  among  the 
nuns,  but  the  ecclesiastical  dramas  of  the  end  of 
theMiddleAges,  which,  with  a  gradually  increasing 
and  linally  almost  exclusive  participation  of  the 
laity,  brought  the  Bible-history  to  the  popular 
eye  and  ear  simultaneously  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible.  Adam's  fall,  the  stories  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  above  all  the  life  and  bitter  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus,  were  lived  over  again  by  actors  and 
audience,  sometimes  with  the  most  emotional 
realism.  Mediaevalism  was  naJve  enough  simply 
to  transfer  the  story  to  its  oivn  time  in  matters 
of  costume  and  bacKground.  There  was  besides, 
however,  a  reciprocal  action  between  the  ecclesi- 
astical drama  and  the  reports  which  pilgrims 
brouglit  about  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem.  *  Here, 
too,  there  was  an  admixture  of  the  Apocrjphal 
element.  A  complete  play  (four  days)  begins  with 
the  creation  and  goes  on  to  the  judgment  day, 
following  the  Church  practice  rather  than  the 
Bible.  Only  a  single  instance,  the  Oberam- 
mergau  Passion  Play,  has  survived,  in  a  greatly 
altered  form,  to  our  own  time.  Humanism  and  the 
Reformation  opposed  those  plays  equally,  though 
from  difl'erent  motives,  and  when  modem  dramatic 
art  makes  an  attempt  to  bring  Biblical  material 
upon  the  boards,  cultivated  Christian  taste  rightly 
feels  it  to  be  a  profanation. 

Protestantism  possesses  something  which  the 
more  ancient  period  entirely  lacked — the  Biblical 
musical  composition.  The  '  Bible  sonatas '  of  Joh. 
Kuhnau  (t  1722)  may  be  considered  trifling,  but 
the  oratorios  of  Heinr.  Schiitz  (t  1672),  J.  Seb. 
Bach  (t  1750),  and  G.  Fr.  Handel  (t  1759)  have 
attained  to  the  most  perfect  artistic  rendering  of 
Biblical  material.  A  distinction  is  marked  by 
the  fact  that  whUe  a  Palestrina  felt  his  task  to 
be  the  creation  of  Masses  and  Requiems,  they 
devoted  their  attention  to  Cantatas  (Psalms)  and 
Oratorios.  And  if  the  Catholics  Joseph  Haydn 
(tl809)  and  H.  von  Herzogenberg  (t  1900)  joined 
tiiem,  they  did  it  under  Protestant  influence. 
When  a  Passion  bj'  Bach,  with  its  moving  arias 
between  the  recitatives,  is  compared  with  the 
media."val  Passion  Play,  the  same  difference  meets 
us  which  we  found  in  our  comparison  of  the  two 
coloured  Bibles  (see  above,  p.  607).  In  the  ono 
•  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  Chrittuibilder,  i6Sff.,  3S4«. 
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case,  what  we  find  Is  the  objective  presentation  of 
history,  in  the  other,  the  adoption  of  a  subjective 
'elation  to  it. 

LmRATCRE.— E.  Hennecke,  AUchrMI.  MaUrei  und  altkircht. 
Lit.  1896;  L.  von  Sybel,  DU  chrisH.  Anlike,  1.  1906;  F.  X. 
Krauss,  Gesch.  der  chrisll,  Kunst,  1896(1.;  E.  Male,  L'Art 
rvti^.  du  ziiit  eiicle  en  France,  1898 ;  Pokrowski,  The  Gospel 
in  icQno'j raphic  itonuments  (Russ.);  A.  Wiinsche,  Schvnheit 
derDibcl.l  1906,  p.  S30ff. ;  H.  Grimm, 'Raffael  unddas  NT' in 
Preuss.  Jahrb.  Ix.  1883 ;  Tht  Gospelt  in  Art:  Life  of  Christ  by 
Great  Painiert  Lond.  1904  ;  Petit  de  Julleville,  Lea  ilystiret, 
1880 ;  A.  W.  Ward,  HUU  of  Eng.  Dramatic  Lit.',  1809 ;  A. 

,  1889; 

,  187S- 
1886,  and 

Handel  und  Bach,  1886 ;  A.  W.  Pollard,  Eng.  MiracU  Plays, 
1904. 

5.  Bible  and  hostile  influences. — The  picture 
would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to  mention,  along 
with  the  operations  of  the  Bible,  the  counter- 
actions whicTi  proceed  from  an  impious  spirit.  We 
are  not  thinking  here  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Bible 
by  the  heathen  State  under  Diocletian  (see  above, 
VI.  I)  or  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  liier- 
archy  of  the  Middle  Ages  (see  VI.  3),  but  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Bible  which  characterizes  modern 
'Enlightenment,'  materialism, and  socialism.  The 
clever  ridicule  of  a  Voltaire,  the  absurd  attacks  of 
a  Haeckel,  and  the  vulgar  insults  of  social-demo- 
cratic literature,  it  must  be  said,  are  not  really 
directed  against  the  Bible  as  such,  but  against  a 
false  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  What  has  Balaam's 
ass  that  spake,  or  Joshua's  sun  that  stood  still — to 
mention  two  things  most  widely  assailed — to  do 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the  great  hymn 
on  love  (1  Co  13)?  They  show  that  the  Bible  is 
not  inspired  in  the  old  mechanical  sense,  but  that 
is  not  maintained   any  longer  by  any  competent 

i'ndges.  They  will  not  cause  any  pious  reader  who 
leeds  God's  voice  to  have  any  doubt  in  regard  to 
t\ie testimonium SpiritusSanetiinternitm,  which  he 
is  always  tracing.  For  the  unfortunate  antithesis 
between  the  Bible  and  Science,  ecclesiastical  theo- 
logy is  itself  most  to  blame,  for  it  made  the  Bible 
something  that  it  was  never  meant  to  be 

The  chief  enemy  of  the  Bible  is  ignorance  of  it. 
Doubts  and  suspicions  do  not  arise  from  Bible- 
reading,  but  they  are  communicated  from  outside 
to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Bible. 
Of  the  whole  book  these  people  know  only  those 
passages  which  are  attacked  by  the  modern 
'Enliglitenment.'  Consequently  they  hold  it  in 
contempt  and  even  detest  it  as  a  hindrance  to 
education  and  culture.  Had  they  ever  experienced 
any  of  the  comfort  and  gladness  which  the  pious 
reader  can  draw  from  its  pages,  they  would  be  of  a 
dill'erent  opinion.  The  history  of  the  Bible  is  an 
objective  proof  of  its  bunclicent  operation. 

LiTKttATURB.— H.  Kbiiler,  Socialitt.  Irrtehren  van  der 
Enlstehuna  dee  Chrittenlum),  1899 ;  H.  Meinhof,  Bibl.  Schutz- 
und  Trutzbiichlein,  1895. 

In  order  to  rob  the  Bible  of  its  value,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  otlier  religions  make  the  same 
claim  for  their  sacred  books.  That  is  true  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  But  the  Bible  does  not  need  to 
di.spute  its  po.iition  with  the  book  of  any  other 
religion.  '  "I'his  portion  of  universal  literature  is 
the  most  influential  book  that  ever  existed,'  says 
Jiilicher  (Jntrod.  p.  2)  ;  and  Hamack  {Eeclen  und 
Auf.mlzi:,  ii.  108)  speaks  as  follows  :  '  It  is  enough 
to  refleit  upon  the  Bible  as  the  book  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  book  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and — though 
not  perhaps  in  the  market-place  —  the  book  of 
modern  times.  Where  does  Homer  stand  com- 
pared with  the  Bible!  Where  the  Vedas  or  the 
Qur'an?  The  Bible  is  inexhaustible.  Each  suc- 
ceeding iieriod  liiis  re\  ealed  some  new  aspect  of  it. 
The  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  rightly  called  Doctor 
of  the  Sacred  Scrii)ture8.  It  is  upon  and  round 
the  Bible  that  all  the  studies  of  the  theological 
facnlties  ultimately  concenlrate  and  group  them- 


selves. Whenever  a  single  individual — layman  or 
theologian — has  been  enabled  to  draw  fresh  and 
full  out  of  the  Bible  and  prci*ent  to  others  what  he 
has  thus  obtained,  the  inward  life  of  Christendom 
has  been  raised  to  a  higher  level.' 

E.  VON  DonscHtJTZ. 
BIBLE  CHRISTIANS.— See  Methodism. 

BIBLIOLATR'y.  —  This  term  usually  means 
the  excessive  veneration  of  a  book  regarded  u 
being  Divinely  ^inspired.  The  phenomenon  is  a 
religious  one,  and  is  found  in  the  faiths  known  as 
'  book-religions.'  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
our  view  of  the  merits  of  any  given  book-religion 
or  sacred  book  will  deeply  alfeit  our  judgment  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  bibliolatry  in  that 
particular  case.  One  who  rejects  the  infallible 
authority  of  a  certain  book  will  see  bibliolatry 
where  another  sees  no  more  than  a  legitimate 
reverence.  Hence,  if  we  would  accurately  dehne 
the  term,  we  must  lay  down  the  limits  of  its  exact 
usage,  seeking  to  determine  not  merely  tlie  qualities 
that  give  it  a  relative  and  variable  applicability, 
but  rather  its  essential  characteristics.  For  this 
purpose  a  preliminary  historical  .survey  will  be  of 
service ;  after  which  we  shall  seek  a  more  precise 
delinition,  and  then  proceed  to  a  discussiim  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  phenomenon. 

I.  Historical  survey.  —  Nearly  all  the  higher 
religions  are  book-religions,  i.e.  their  teaching  is 
deposited  in  a  sacred  book,  which  ranks  as  a  Divine 
revelation.  These  religions  usually  have  a  cleru3, 
who  regards  himself  as  the  official  interpreter  of  the 
book,  and  bases  his  authority  upon  it,  and  whose 
concern  it  therefore  is  to  have  the  hook  recognized 
as  of  Divine  character.  So  true  is  this,  indeed,  that 
even  where  tlie  book  is  of  set  purpose  given  to  the 
people  for  their  private  instruction  and  edihcation, 
the  clerus  still  remains  its  accredited  interpreter. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect,  since  the 
homage  paid  to  the  book  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  community  and  of  their  representative,  the 
clerus.  This  authority,  however,  commonly  in- 
volves a  perfectly  definite  doctrine  as  to  the  sacred 
volume  —  a  doctrine  which  sets  forth  its  unique 
position  in  the  most  express  form.  In  fine,  the 
clerus  supports  the  authority  of  the  book,  and  the 
hook  that  of  the  clerus ;  and  there  are  few  excep- 
tions to  this  "eneral  rule. 

We  must,  liowever,  bear  in  mind  that  no  such 
sacred  book  is  e\er  a  complete  whole  from  the 
outset,  and  that  the  several  parts  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  are  never  appraised  as 
absolutely  Divine  from  the  first.  The  truth  is, 
indeed,  that  the  deification  of  the  work  is  always 
a  later  process,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following 
exami)lcs : — 

(o)  The  Vedas  (which,  be  It  remembered,  were  not  committed 
to  writing  till  long  after  they  had  been  collected,  but  were 
handed  down  orally  from  one  generation  to  another  by  precise 
and  hif^hly  elaborate  methods)  were  not  regarded  by  their 
writers  us  they  are  now  regarded  by  the  Brahnians.  The  Vedio 
poets  compare  their  work  to  that  of  the  weaver  or  the  car- 
penter. Their  hymns  are  'ehapen  in  the  heart,  brought  forth 
by  the  mouth,'  or  they  are  inspired  by  the  Sonia-cup.  But  at  a 
later  period  they  are  looked  upon  as  of  Divine  origin  ;  the  godi 
themselves  are  the  authors.  The  poems  are  collected,  and  form 
a  sacred  code,  declared  to  be  infallible.  Their  authority,  in  the 
period  of  the  Sutras,  is  pitted  against  all  gainsaying.  Only  the 
systems  which  recognize  their  authority  are  reckoned  orthodoi. 
'The  infallibility,  the  divinity,  the  eternity  of  the  Vedoa  become 
dogmas.  '  The  immortal  Veda  embraces  all  created  thinffs' ;  so 
speaks  the  Ijiw-book  o(  Manu.  The  Urahmans  base  their  own 
authority  upon  the  eternal  Veda,  and  such  supjiort  can  be  die- 

Eensed  with  only  by  those  who,  in  virtue  of  a  direct  Intuition, 
ave  become  one  with  Brahma.  This  development  is  all  the  more 
striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Brahmanism  looks  upon  no 
historical  personality  as  ita  founder,  around  whom  or  whose 
apostles  a  aucred  literature  might  have  gathered. 

{h)  In  [Imldhism  also  there  has  grown  up  a  sacred  literature, 
though  Buddha  himself  left  behind  him  no  legacy  of  written 
words.  The  sayings  of  Buddha,  however,  have  been  garnered 
in  one  division  of  the  Tripi^aka,  though,  of  course,  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  cannot  be  vou  hid  for  m  detail.    Bvt  reverence 
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lor  a  sacred  book  holds  no  such  place  In  Buddhism  as  it  does  in 
Brahmanism.  Id  point  of  fact,  it  is  admitted  that  HmUlha  did 
not  reveal  everything-  to  his  disciples:  the  Mahiiyaiia  doctriiie 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  breasts  of  the  serpcnt-s  which 
listened  to  his  discourses ;  while,  aguin,  verses  tlash  upon  the 
minda  of  his  disciples,  notably  Vangisa,  by  inner  illumination. 
Hence  it  is  mamtained  that  that  alone  which  is  at  one  with 
reason  can  be  the  teaching  of  Buddha.  Did  Buddha  huusclf 
not  say  that  he  had  turned  the  wheel  of  doctrine  In  various 
ways,  now  rightly  and  now  wrongly?  Buddhism,  in  fact,  la^-s 
too  much  stress  on  individual  knowledge  to  be  susceptible  of  a 
g^enuine  bibholatry  ;  every  man  must  for  himself  tread  the  path 
which  Buddha  trod.  But  the  reverence  subsequently  accorded 
to  Buddha  as  a  deity  doubtless  opened  the  way  to  a  species  of 
bibliolatry,  particularly  when  his  followers  became  bent  upon 
tracing  l»ck  to  him  every  detail  of  ordinance  and  doctrine  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  sacred  \^Titing3  of  Buddhism  became  a  nucleus 
for  the  accretion  of  endless  commentaries  shows  again  the  im- 
portance of  these  writin^^  for  clems  and  community  alike. 

(c)  In  Parsiism  the  law  of  Zarathushtra  plays  a  great  rdle.  This 
reli^on,  being'  of  a  more  pragmatic  tJTJe  than  the  foregoing, 
bears  a  markedly  authoritative  character.  He  who  would  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  Ahura  Mazda  must  stringently  keep  the  law 
of  Zarathushtra,  This  quite  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  sacred 
word  is  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  holy  spirit,  the  holy /rava^ki 
of  Ahura  Mazda ;  that  this  word  expresses  itaelf  in  sacred  for- 
mulas; that,  in  particular,  such  a  formula  is  found  in  the  Afiuna- 
Vairj/a,  a  prayer  corresponding  to  the  Buddhist's  Orh  T/uipi 
padtiu  oih ;  that  generally  the  ceremonies  are  considered  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  sacred  book,  the 
Avesta,  is  still  acknowledged  as  a  Di\'ine  revelation,  even  by  the 
reforming  party  in  Parsiism,  though  its  langTiage  is  now  scarcely 
understood.  The  guardians  of  the  tradition  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  revealed  word  are  the  priests,  while  the  dogma  of  the 
Divine  character  of  the  sacred  writings  vested  with  authority 
the  Athar^-an^,  or  priests  of  the  later  Avesta,  as  being  tbe  inter- 
preters thereof. 

(d,  e)  The  two  ^reat  Semitic  reli^ons,  Judaism  and  Muham* 
madanism,  have  developed  a  bibliolatry  in  keeping  with  their 
authoritative  character.  The  prophets  of  Judaism  regarded 
their  utterances  as  Divine  oracles — a  view  which,  however,  did 
not  exclude  a  certain  elaboration  of  what  they  had  experienced 
in  the  ecstatic  state.  The  various  writings  show  extensive 
traces  of  redaction.  The  Canon  was  of  gradual  formation.  A 
beginning  was  made  by  the  people  pledging  themselves  upon 
oath  to  the  acceptance  of  Deuteronomy  ;  a  further  step  was  the 
obUgation  to  observe  the  Torah  of  Ezra.  The  lower  limit  for  the 
production  of  canonical  books  was  the  period  of  Ezra,  although 
the  collection  of  these  works  was  made  in  three  staj,'es,  viz. 
first,  the  Torah,  in  Ezra's  own  day ;  then  the  Prophets,  about 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent  b,c.  ;  finally,  the  Hagiographa,  the 
strictures  upon  which,  however,  had  not  been  silenced  even  at 
the  be^nning  of  the  Christian  era.  At  length,  after  the  doubts 
re^rding  certain  antilegomena  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
Sj-nod  of  Jamnia(A.D.  90)  and  Babbi  'Aid ba,  all  the  books  of  the 
Canon  were  reco^ized  by  the  Mishna  (c.  200  A.D.X  The  tradi- 
tional Heb.  text  13  the  Massoretic,  as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  and  its  vocalization  represents  the  pronunciation 
current  at  that  time,  while  the  actual  vowel  signs  date  from 
cents.  7-9  a.d.  The  Alexandrian  version  of  the  LXX  had  come 
by  the  time  of  Christ  to  enjoy  such  a  repute  that  the  OT  quota- 
tions in  the  NT,  as  well  as  in  Josephusand  Philo,  are  taken  from 
it.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  however,  the  Jews  in 
their  growing  exclusiveness  beg:an  to  rank  the  LXX  as  no  better 
than  Aaron's  golden  calf,  mainly  because  the  Church  appealed 
to  it  in  controversies  with  the  ^iTiagogue.  In  fact,  the  Jewish 
Canon  of  'Akiba  stood  in  such  favour  that  arguments  were 
founded  upon  its  letters,  and  the  minutiffl  of  its  text  were 
reckoned  all -important.  This  reverence  for  the  text  was  on  all- 
fours  with  the  theory  of  inspiration  of  which  Philo  is  the  most 
outstanding  representative,  viz.,  that  the  OT  scriptures  are  the 
immediate  product  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Readers  will  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  in  the  Christian  Church,  particularly  in 
Protestant  orthodoxy,  the  Massoretic  text,  embracing  even  the 
vocahzation,  was  re^^arded  as  plenarily  inspired.  Nevertheless, 
a  corrective  was  ftirnisiied  by  Philo  himself  in  his  use  of  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  by  means  of  which  he  could 
make  a  patchwork  of  Greek  and  Jewish  materials  without  the 
risk  of  infringing  the  Canon — a  practice  which  also  found  its  way 
into  the  Church  (St.  Paul,  Origen),  while,  again,  Protestant 
orthodoxy  controlled  its  exegesis  by  its  Confessions.  The  first, 
within  the  pale  of  Judaism,  to  impugn  this  bibliolatry  was 
Spinoza,  in  bis  Tractatua  theologico-politicuSy  but  it  was  of 
course  impossible  that  molt  a  theorj-  of  inspiration,  extend- 
luf  even  to  the  OT,  could  be  permanently  maintained  by 
Protestantism. 

Id  Muhaminadan\9m  we  find  an  analogous  reverence  for  the 
QoF'an.  Again,  however,  this  does  not  represent  the  original 
state  of  thnigs.  Muhammad,  of  course,  as  a  prophet,  claimed 
to  h«Te  received  revelations,  which  he  dictated,  and  even  sub- 
]ect«4  to  later  revision.  But  he  set  no  great  store  by  the  form 
of  tb»  revelations,  altering  it  as  he  thought  fit,  and  holding  that 
the  ^tbstance  should  live  in  men's  hearts.  Various  scattered 
memc*anda  were  extant  at  his  death.  Obbai  had  bt -un  to 
pithar  the  fragments  together  during  the  prophet's  lifetime; 
Zaid  wibeequently  arranged  his  literary  remains  in  a  corpus 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  definitive  collection  made  under 
OthnteD.  Under  Abd  al-Malik  the  text  was  fixed  by  means  of 
Towe?  signs.  By  this  time  Muhammad's  widow,  "A'isha,  had 
annoQoced  that  the  prophet  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
MCiia^tl  Qabhel,  had  coUat«d  the  i^ur'ao  witb  the  original 


text  in  heaven.  The  doctrinal  theory  regarding^  the  botk  wmi 
also  a  gradual  growth.  Under  the  Sasanians  it  became  •  cItui 
dogma  that  the  t.^ur'an  was  a  thing  of  time,  neither  supr«tue  nor 
final.  In  opposition  to  the  Mu'tazihtes,  however,  the  MutnalUm 
brought  the  doctrine  of  the  non-created  character  of  the  Car'&n 
to  the  front ;  while  Ash'ari  adopted  a  characteristic  mediating 
position,  holding  that  the  heavenly  original  was  from  etenlty, 
out  distinguishing  from  it  the  earthly  exemplar  as  the  wc  k  of 
human  hands.  The  Arabian  philosophers  Avicenna  and  A  rer- 
roes  differentiate  also  between  the  rehgion  of  the  people  -*nd 
that  of  the  scholar,  asserting  that  it  is  the  task  of  philosophj  to 
furnish  proofs  for  the  faith  which  speaks  in  popular  metapL  >r. 
and  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  external 
word,  which  is  for  the  masses,  and  the  inner  interpretation, 
which  is  for  learned  men.  The  doctrine  of  the  MutakalHm 
eventually  prevailed,  and  the  Qur'an  was  accepted  as  Divinely 
inspired,  even  to  letter  and  sound,  with  punctuation  and  vocal- 
ization to  boot.  One  sect  of  Muhammadans  makes  tradition 
co-ordinate  with  the  Qur'an.  Muhammad  had  explained  that  in 
matters  regarding  which  he  had  given  no  instructions  men  must 
act  according  to  their  own  judgment.  But  after  his  death  the 
need  for  an  authority  became  clamant,  precepts  being  desired 
for  even'  detail  of  life.  Accordingly  there  grew  op  the  Sunna^ 
or  Tradition,  which  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  biography  and 
utterances  of  the  prophet.  It  was  compiled  by  Abu  Hurayra, 
but  was  received  by  only  one  sect,  the  Sunnis.  In  any  case,  it 
is  certain  that  there  arose  such  a  reverence  for  the  written 
word,  the  Qur'an,  as  extinguished  all  hberty  of  thought. 

(/)  Finally,  bibliolatry  ^o  appears  at  certain  stages  in  the 
development  of  ChrUlianity.  At  first  Christianity  had  no 
Canon  of  its  own,  but  simply  appropriated  that  of  the  OT, 
which,  however,  it  set  in  a  new  light.  There  sprang  up,  how- 
ever, a  distinctively  Christian  Ut«ratore,  which  presently  came 
to  be  used  in  worship.  The  story  of  Jesus,  the  Gospels,  and  the 
lessons  read  at  the  Church  senices  formed  the  beginning  of 
the  Canon.  The  selection  of  approved  writings,  which  did  aot 
exist  before  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  made  at  the  sedcs  apostoliccB.  The  criterion  was  that 
the  writings  should  be  of  Apostolic  authorship,  and  conform  to 
the  Rule  of  Faith.  The  common  substratum  was  the  Rule  of  Faith 
itself,  which  grew  around  the  Baptismal  Formula,  and  at  length 
appeared  as  the  Apostolicum.  How  vague  as  yet  were  the 
limits  of  the  Canon,  appears  from  the  fact  that  both  Origen  and 
Eusebius  stUl  speak  of  Antilegomena  (Rev. ,  James,  Jude,  1  Peter, 
2  Peter,  2  Jn.,  3  Jn.)  and  accept  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  Only 
at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  360)  was  it  decreed  that  none 
but  canonical  writings  should  be  read  in  churches ;  and  Augus- 
tine, at  the  Councils  of  Carthage  (a.d.  393  and  397),  was  the 
first  to  determine  the  Canon  for  the  Western  Church,  taking  in 
the  OT  Apocr^'pha  and  Rev.,  while  for  the  Eastern  Church  the 
Canon  was  fixed  by  the  Trullan  Council  of  a.d.  692,  the 
ApotffoUc  Canons  being  still  attached  to  the  NT.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  CJanon  is  a  group  of  writings  which  was  ratified 
by  the  Church,  and  which,  moreover,  still  required  to  be  ex- 
pounded by  tradition,  even  as  tradition  had  been  a  factor  in  the 
process  of  compilation.  It  was  the  CHiurch  that  invested  the 
Canon  with  authority,  since  it  was  the  Church  that  laid  down 
the  conditions  of  canonicity.  Though  inspiration  and  sufficiency 
were  ascribed  to  the  Scriptures,  thus  giving  them  pre-eminence 
over  all  other  literature,  as  containing  a  Divine  revelation, 
yet  they  were  read  with  the  Church's  eyes,  and  the  doctrine 
held  regarding  them  was  an  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  a  dogma  of 
the  Church.  ^Mioever  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  a  course  of  his  own,  had  to  avail 
himself  of  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  and  the 
theory  of  the  '  manifold  sense '  of  Scripture,  But,  such  coursee 
notwithstafiding,  the  fact  remains  that,  when  controversy 
arose,  the  word  was  interpreted  on  traditional  lines,  i.».  accord- 
ing to  the  reguiajidei  and  the  decisions  of  the  Councils,  which 
were  now  becoming  recognized  as  infallible — a  belief  necessarily 
engendered  by  the  sense  of  incompatibility  between  a  fixed  in- 
terpretation and  the  doctrine  of  the  'manifold  sense.*  In 
reality  an  infallible  Scripture  without  an  infallible  interpreta- 
tion would  have  been  destitute  of  value.  Only  with  the  rise  ol 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  however,  was  the  doctrine  of 
Scriptural  authority  pushed  to  its  final  consequences,  as  the 
Reformers,  following  the  example  of  outstanding  personalitiea 
who  hved  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Wyclif,  Hus),  and 
in  view  of  the  frequent  errors  of  the  Church  tradition,  and  of 
the  fallibility  of  the  Church  and  its  representatives,  believed  it 
possible  to  fall  back  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture  alone.  In 
this  course  they  really  proceeded  upon  their  personal  experi- 
ence of  faith  ;  as  we  know,  Luther  himself  criticized  the  Canon 
with  faith  as  his  criterion.  But  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  recog- 
nized the  Canon  as  something  given,  and  appealed  to  Scripture 
as  the  sole  norma  et  judex  in  all  matters  of  belief,  thus  sur- 
rendering the  independent  testimony  of  a  living  faith  and  the 
certitude  which  springs  therefrom.  Scripture  must  now  be  the 
basis  of  religion  ;  man  must  now  find  Goo  in  it,  since  the  theory 
of  direct  intercourse  with  God  has  been  repudiated.  Scripture 
has  become  the  depositorj-  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  vi*  intrinseca 
et  ejficacia  verbi  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  our  belief.  Whereas,  on 
the  Ronian  Catholic  view,  the  Church,  as  being  in  possession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  trustee  of  infallibility,  in  the  Reformed 
Churches,  this  prerogative  is  accorded  to  Scripture.  The  written 
word  is  no  less  than  God  incarnate.  It  is  aliquid  Dei ;  formaU 
iter  consiUratum^  its  place  is  not  among  created  things  at  all ; 
so  Hollaz:  'male  creaturia  accensetur.'  Thus  there  grew 
around  Scripture  a  group  of  attributes  designed  to  signify  that 
it  was  its  own  guarantee,  e.g.,  sujleientia,  pertpicuHas,  facuU 
tas  seinet  i^aam  intcrpretandi,  ejicacia.    It  it  the  sole  arbitee 
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In  nattere  of  faith.  Philo'a  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  thus  aeain 
t'  'the  front.  Inspiration  was  held  to  be  verbal.  The  autnora 
uf  Scrii'ture  were  simply  the  pens  (calaini)  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  implied  great  nai\  eness  to  suppose  that  Scripture  was  self- 
inLerpretinp.  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  instance  too 
It  was  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  the  Confessions. 

The  theory  of  the  *  manifold  sense  '  had  now  been  abandoned, 
and  the  demand  was  all  for  fframniutico-historical  interpretation. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  an  ahsoliitcly  infallible  Scripture  could  be 
of  no  service  without  an  infallible  interpreter,  which,  according 
to  the  theory,  should  have  been  found  in  Scripture  itself,  but 
which  was  in  fact  sought  in  dogma.  This  view  still  survives, 
though  only  in  less  important  communities.  Those  who  desire 
to  possess  the  Divine  in  a  finite  form,  immediately  present  to 
the  senses,  who  in  their  religion  waive  all  claim  to  self-reliance, 
\.e.  to  personal  experience  of  the  indwelling  Deity,  will  always 
hold  with  a  community  Ahat  proffers  guarantees  of  .salvation, 
in  virtue  eitlier  o(  its  alleged  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of 
its  actual  possession  of  objects  which  embody  the  Divine,  such 
as  the  Host  or  a  sacred  book.  When  the  early  Protestant 
dogiuatists  took  their  stand  upon  Scripture  alone,  they  forgot 
that  the  corpus  of  Scripture,  the  Canon,  was  a  product  of  the 
Church,  and  that  only  an  infallible  interpretation  of  the  Canon 
could  make  the  infallible  book  inf.allibly  intelligible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  situation  was  the 
institution  of  a  minuteriuin  verbi  dirini,  an  office  of  the  means 
of  grace,  the  function  of  which  was  the  proper  exposition  of  the 
word— the  work  of  the  cierus. 

The  Reformed  Church  also  maintained  the  view  of  verbal 
Inspiration,  but  its  pre-eminent  and  distinguishing  feature  was 
it«  doctrine  of  predestination.  Hence  the  Scripture  was  for 
this  Church  but  the  infallible  document  from  which  men  could 
ascertain  the  will  of  God,  and  in  which  the  will  of  God  was 
enshrined  in  all  its  purity.  In  this  case  it  is  the  need  of  an 
authority  which  makes  an  infallible  word  necessary.  But  as 
the  means  of  grace  was  not  put  in  place  of  God,  or,  more 
generallv,  as  the  distinction  between  creature  and  Creator  was 
still  upheld,  the  Scripture  was  not  deifled.  The  Reformed 
Church  was  satisfied  to  see  in  Scripture  the  absolutely  inerrant 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  as  something  to  be  personally 
appropriated  ;  but  it  likewise  recognized  that  Scripture  gave  no 
information  regarding  the  election  of  any  particular  person. 
Men  must  win  the  conviction  of  their  own  election  from  other 
•ources ;  such  certainty  was  in  fact  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  the  claim  for  the  unconditional  recognition  of  Scripture  as 
the  expression  of  the  Divine  will  was  still  held  to  be  valid.  The 
word  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Divine  will  in  perst-ma,  in  which  man 
must  acquiesce.  Again,  indeed,  we  see  that  the  absolute  in- 
fallibility and  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture  consort  but  ill 
with  the  principle  of  inner  certainty.  If  such  certainty  be  a 
fact,  infallibility  is  sui»erfluous.  But  if  infallibility  be  necessary, 
then  salvation  is  unconditionally  dependent  upon  Scripture  as 
the  depository  of  the  Divine  will,  and  inner  certainty  is  a 
chimera.  Besides,  that  the  community  fi-xes  the  Canon  is  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  the  Reformed  Confessions  expressly 
enumerate  the  several  books  contained  thcrciti  ;  and  that 
scholars  interj^ret  in  the  sense  of  these  Confessions  is  beyond 
the  need  of  proof. 

Bibliolatry,  then,  a.s  the  foregoinc  survey  shows, 
is  found  in  book-religions  generally.  Its  essen- 
tial cliaracter  consists  in  the  belief  that  a  group  of 
sacred  writings  is  the  plenary  depository  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  th.at,  as  such,  it  is  of  eternal 
duration  and  of  superliuiiian  origin  ;  that  it  tran- 
scends all  created  Uiings,  or  that,  at  all  events,  it 
possesses  the  quality  of  ab.solute  infallibility,  being, 
in  fact,  the  perfect  cliannel  of  Divine  revelation. 
In  the  eyes  of  those  who  so  estimate  it,  such  a 
book  proscribes  all  criticism,  and  ranks  as  the  one 
all-sullicient  standard  of  appeal  in  questions  of 
belief.  We  are  thus  dealing  with  a  conception 
which  is  to  be  dclined  not  quantitatively  but  quali- 
tatively, i.e.  which  marks  out  the  particular  sacred 
book  as  possessing  qualities  absent  from  all  other 
literature,  namely,  exclusively  Divine  authorship, 
absolute  infalliliility,  imniunitj'  from  all  natural  in- 
fluences in  its  origin  ;  and  hence  also  its  recognition 
as  of  unconditional  authority,  ami  its  supremacy 
in  comparison  with  all  individual  judgment.  Ab- 
solute submission  to  this  sacred  book  is  the  obli- 
gation of  the  bibliolater.  Outside  it  there  exists 
no  final  tribunal  in  matters  of  faith.  It  is  all- 
sufficient,  and  shares  in  the  sovereign  prerogative 
of  God. 

2.  Causes  of  bibliolatry. — We  wotild  first  of  all 
obse'^-e  that  bililiolatry  never  exists  where  re- 
ligio*  lias  the  character  of  spontaneity,  or  where 
the  rehgious  consciousness  finds  free  and  natural 
utterance.  But  whenever  religion  loses  this  spon- 
taneous enthusiastic  character,  when  the  Deity  is 
no  longer  supposed  to  manifest  Hiinsslt  directly, 


then,  in  place  of  such  immediate  intercourse  with 
the  Divine,  there  comes  into  operation  the  medi- 
ating function  of  the  community  and  of  its  recog- 
nized sacred  book.  Men  begin  to  feel  the  need  of 
a  guarantee  of  salvation,  of  a  sacred  authority, 
and  this  they  find  in  Scripture  only  when  they 
regard  themselves  as  being,  so  to  speak,  yet  in 
their  nonage,  i.e.  at  that  stage  of  consciousness 
when  man  assumes  his  entire  incapacity  of  making 
judgments  regarding  the  Divine,  and  when  the 
individual  makes  full  surrender  of  his  private 
judgment.  The  necessary  condition  for  the  accept- 
ance of  any  new  revelation  is  that  it  must  move 
the  souls  of  men.  But  it  is  only  after  a  society 
has  been  constituted  upon  the  basis  of  an  accepted 
revelation  that  means  are  employed,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generations,  to  preserve  the  original  mess- 
age. Accordingly  the  message  is  committed  to 
writing,  and  in  its  written  form  is  looked  upon  as 
the  authentic  source  of  the  revelation.  Now,  the 
less  capable  people  are  of  personally  experiencing 
the  truths  thus  won,  the  more  eager  are  they  to 
find  guarantees  thereof,  and  such  they  lielieve  to 
exist  in  the  inspiration  and  Divine  character  of 
the  written  word,  and  not  in  the  actual  message, 
which  they  could  of  course  verify  for  themselves. 
In  fact,  even  when  the  sacred  writings  contain  such 
a  maxim  as  '  Prove  all  things :  hold  fast  t'nat 
which  is  good'  (1  Th  5^'),  mfen  still  prefer  not  to 
'  prove,'  but  rather  to  give  a  blind  adherence  to 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  book.  But  now,  such 
a  course  can  be  justified  only  upon  the  assumption 
that  this  book  is  free  from  all  human  elements, 
and  thus  arises  the  theory  of  unconditional  in- 
spiration and  the  act  of  deification.  Wherever 
we  find  men  holding  to  a  revelation  in  external 
and  perfect  form,  we  find  also  the  need  of  in- 
fallilily  preserving  the  revelation  to  all  time,  i.e 
of  a  Scripture  whose  inspiration  is  absolute,  pure, 
and  Divine. 

The  origin  of  bibliolatry  is  therefore  in  part 
subjective ;  it  presupposes  the  complete  religious 
nonage  of  man,  anu  his  need  of  an  absolute 
authority,  as  al.so  his  lack  of  such  genuine  religioiu 
emotion  as  might  furnish  a  personal  experience  of 
the  Deity.  But  bibliolatry  lias  likewise  an  objec- 
tive source,  viz.  tiie  belief  in  an  external  revela- 
tion supposed  to  be  infallibly  and  unchangeably 
embodied  in  Holy  Writ. 

Tliis  explanation,  however,  does  not  cover  the 
whole  case.  Since  the  .seal  of  sacredness  is  stamped 
upon  the  Scripture  not  by  the  individual  but  by 
the  community,  bibliolatry  in  the  event  leads  the 
former  to  recognize  his  dependence  upon  the  latter; 
and  when  the  individual  assumes  his  entire  incom- 
petence in  religious  things,  he  will  pin  his  faith, 
not  to  his  own  understanding,  but  to  that  of  the 
expert,  i.e.  the  cierus.  Thus  bibliolatry  brings  us 
back  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  upon  which 
it  originally  rests,  since  it  is  the  Church  that 
determines  "the  Canon.  Such  has  been  the  process 
in  the  religions  of  India  as  in  Muhammaifanism, 
in  Judaism  as  in  Christianity.  And  if  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  all,  as,  r.rj..  Protestantism,  which 
puts  the  Bible  freely  into  the  peoiilo's  hands,  the 
exception  is  but  apjiarent,  particularly  in  pro- 
fessedly orthodox  circles,  since,  for  one  thing,  the 
sacred  bool<  owes  its  prestige  to  the  Church,  which 
brought  its  contents  together  ;  and  for  another,  the 
laity  are  dependent  ujion  the  translator  ;  while, 
finally,  orthodoxy  holds  to  the  net^e.ssity  of  nminit- 
Ir.riiiiii  n-rhi  ilirivi,  .an  ollice  of  the  moans  of  grace, 
by  which  Scripture  shall  be  interpreted  in  the 
sense  of  the  Confessions.  The  moment,  however, 
that  the  Bible-worshipping  laity  casts  about  for 
an  interpretation  of  its  own,  bibliolatry  begins  to 
wane,  and  is  seen  to  be  a  mere  transition  stage ; 
I  the  unmethodical  exegesis  of  non-experts  reveals 
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such  diversity  aa  convinces  even  the  unpre- 
judiced observer  that  these  interpreters  are  the 
victims  of  a  subjectivity  wMch  but  ill  accords  with 
tlieir  assumption  of  the  purely  Divine  nature  of 
Scripture.  It  thus  becomes  obvious  that  bibliol- 
atry  either  issues  in  the  recognition  of  an  infallible 
Church,  which  delimits  and  interprets  the  Canon, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  clerus, 
of  whose  authority  the  Scripture  provides  tlie 
grand  support ;  or  else  it  disintegrates  itself  by 
subjective  exegesis,  thus  losing  whatever  signific- 
ance it  may  have  had — a  result  ever  the  more 
certain  the  more  religion  is  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  age. 

Not  only,  however,  is  bibliolatry  indicative  of  a 
lower  stage  of  the  religious  consciousness,  and  in 
itself  untenable,  but  the  very  conception  of  reve- 
lation wliich  underlies  it  is  unsound.  Were  the 
Deity  revealed  in  a  manner  which  excludes  the 
co-operation  of  the  soul,  such  revelation  would  of 
course  be  purely  objective,  free  from  every  human 
element,  especially  in  the  case  of  its  authoritative 
document  bein^  unconditionally  inspired.  But  in 
religion  the  chief  thing  is  ever  the  intercourse  of 
man  with  God,  and  a  revelation  that  is  truly  such 
must  always  be  some  delineation  of  this  inter- 
course. The  conception  of  the  individual  soul  as 
entirely  outside  the  current  of  revelation,  leading, 
as  it  does,  to  a  belief  in  verbal  inspiration  and 
to  bibliolatry,  is  radically  unethical. 

3.  Consequences  of  bibliolatry.  —  The  conse- 
quence of  bibliolatry  is  that  the  people  upon  whom 
it  is  laid  as  an  obligation  become  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  a  fixed  point  of  view — a  result  specially 
disastrous  when  the  sacred  book  not  only  prescribes 
religious  or  ceremonial  ordinances,  but  also  enacts 
laws  for  social  and  political  affairs.  Muham- 
madanism  wrecks  itself  upon  the  Qur'an.  The 
Christianity  wliich  is  tied  to  a  stereotyped  inter- 
pretation of  a  supposed  infallible  book  becomes 
ossified  ;  and  the  .same  may  be  said  of  a  Christian- 
ity which  would  make  the  Bible  the  standard  for 
life  as  a  whole,  or  which  in  particular  cases  uses 
random  passages  as  oracles,  thus  assuming  the 
indi\'iduar3  incapacity  for  moral  freedom.  The 
existence  of  innumerable  commentaries  to  the 
sacred  books  of  all  religions  is  at  least  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  desire  to  find  an  interpretation 
wliicli  shall  be  of  service  to  the  contemporary 
generation,  or  to  harmonize  the  writings  with 
some  private  point  of  view.  Men  have  often  tried 
the  e.\periment  of  combining  their  recognition  of 
the  absolute  authority  of  Scripture  with  the  germs 
of  spiritual  freedom  ;  by  the  device  of  virtually 
eniancipatiog  themselves  from  the  burden  of  the 
book,  while  preserving  their  nominal  adherence  to 
it  by  e.xegetic  methods,  they  have  striven  to  satisfy 
the  "demands  of  progress.  Such  methods,  of  course, 
do  scant  justice  to  the  requirements  of  historical 
veracity.  Then  the  ossification  resulting  from 
bibliolatry  is  sometimes  kept  in  abeyance  by  dint 
of  associating  tradition,  especially  a  traditio  con- 
stitutiva,  with  Scripture.  But  in  truth  both  inter- 
pretation and  tradition  are  mere  palliatives.  Only 
on  condition  that  religion  be  a  living  fact,  and  that 
the  personal  element  therein  be  given  its  full  due, 
and  not  suppressed,  is  the  escape  from  bibliolatry 
sure.  For  then  the  venerable  documents  become 
but  incitations  to  the  personal  experience  of  re- 
ligion, and  are  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  without 
examination.  It  is  impossible  that  a  genuine  piety 
should  curb  the  spontaneity  of  the  individual  soul ; 
it  should  rather  animate  the  same  in  its  various 
manifestations.  Accordingly  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  individual  to  assimilate  whatever  in  the  sacred 
volume  answers  to  his  own  experience,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  subject  the  documents  themselves  to 

continuous  process  of  criticism,  in  order  to  separ- 


ate between  what  is  merely  temporary  therein  and 
their  permanent  eternal  truth. 

LrrBRATUEH. — Ladd,  Doctrine  0/  Sacred  Scriptitn  (1883),  i. 
283t.,  340,  413f.,  486t.,  676f.,  720t;  U.  4621.;  Mead,  Stiper- 
natural  Revtlation  (1S89).  chs.  ix.-xi;  Sanday,  The  (Jraclee  0/ 
God 3  n 891);  M.  Dods,  The  BMe :  lu  Origin  and  yaturei,l\t05); 
Schleiermacher,  Gtaubenslehre,  {5127-129,  27  ;  Lipsius,  Lrhrb. 
der  ei'.-prot.  Doqmatik  (1S76),  }5  179-204,  793-804  (3rd  ed.  1893, 
8§  196-222,  812-«24) ;  1.  A.  Dorner,  Sy>t.  0/  Chr.  Doct.  (1880-98) 
li  7,  71>,  58,  59, 135  ;  A.  Dorner,  Grundr.  dtr  Dogmengach.  (1899), 
467  f.  (with  leading  passages  from  orthodox  Lutherans),  494  f.; 
Tnrretin,  Inst,  theol.  eteixcticas  (1734),  69 1. ;  WoUeb,  Compend. 
tlieol.  (1638)  2-7 ;  Heidegger,  MeduUa  Theclogite  Christ.  (1713) 
15,  21  f.  ;  Rhossis,  Svcmj/Aa  ioy>i*TiKii«  rij?  hpdolo^ov  xo^oXunjf 
eic«Aii(Tia!,  i.  (1903)  466 1.  ;  CanoTiet  et  Deereta  Cone.  Trident., 
ed.  Richter,  Sess.  iv.,  t.  (Decpetum  de  Reformatione)  ;  '  Decreta 
Dogmat.  Cone.  Vat.,'  ch.  U.,  in  Schaff's  Biblu?tJieca  tymbotiea 
ecdesiae  universalis  (1877),  ii.  240 1. ;  Sprenger,  Leben  iluha- 
meds  (1868-69),  ii.  4611.,  iu.  18f.;  Dillmann,  Ver/all  det  Islam 
(1876);  Nbldeke,  Geseh.  d.  Qordns  (.mm) ;  Max  Miiller,  Ori^a 
and  Grovth  o/Reliinm(lS7B)  ;  SBE  xxv. 'Laws of  Manu,"  12, 94  f.; 
Tiele,  Gesch.  der  Bel.  im  Altertum  (1S96),  ii.  18  f.,  28,  311-S19  ; 
Comill,  Einleit.  in  das  AT  (1891),  2771.,  2S9t.,  296 L;  A. 
Dorner,  Gmndriss  der  Religiansphilosophie  (1903),  327  f. 

A.  DOKNSE. 

BIGOTRY.— A  term  of  disputed  etymology, 
denoting  the  moral  characteristic  which  con-bines 
strong  will  with  narrow  intelligence  in  its  direction. 
It  appears  sometimes  in  that  lack  of  moral  peMpec- 
tive  which  distinguishes  the  stickler  for  trifles, 
exalting  trivial  and  variable  forms  into  equal  rank 
with  the  immutable  principles  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious life.  Sometimes  a  strong  will  may  grasp 
tenaciously  even  a  doctrine  or  line  of  conduct 
that  is  wrong,  and  then  we  may  have  the  cruel 
intolerance  of  an  inquisitor  or  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror  during  the  French  Revolution. 
When  a  strong  will  is  supported  by  religious 
enthusiasm,  bigotry  is  well  described  as  '  a  zeal  for 
God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge '  (Ro  KV). 
J.  Clark  Murray. 

BIJAPUR  (Skr.  vijayafmra,  'city  of  victory'). 
— The  capital  of  the  District  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  lat.  16°  49'  45"  N.  ;  long. 
75°  46'  5"  E.  The  present  city  was  founded  on  an 
ancient  site  which  was  already  the  site  of  Hindu 
and  Jaina  worship.  It  became  the  seat  of  the 
famous  Adil  Shalii  dynasty,  the  existence  of 
which  terminated  on  its  capture  by  Aurangzib  in 
A.D.  1686.  In  recent  years  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  taken  steps  to  conserve  the  splendid 
series  of  buildings  which  were  erected  by  this 
Musalmin  dynasty.  Among  those  of  a  religious 
character  may  be  noticed  the  J&mi'  Masjid,  or 
Cathedral  Mosque,  commenced  by  'All  Adil  Shah 
(A.D.  1557-1579),  but  never  completely  finished, 
which  Fergusson  calls  '  one  of  the  finest  mosques 
in  India.'  Equally  remarkable  are  the  splendid 
tombs  of  'All  Adil  Sliah,  and  his  successors,  Ibra- 
him and  Mahmud,  the  last  remarkable  for  its 
wonderful  dome,  supported  by  a  method  much  less 
clumsy  than  that  employed  in  the  Pantheon  and 
in  most  of  the  domes  of  Europe. 

LmKiTORB.— Meadows  Taylor  and  Fergniswn,  Arehi. 
teeture  at  Bijapur  (18««);  Fergusson,  History  qf  Indian  and 
Eastern  ArchUecture  (1876),  668  fl.;  BoinJbay  Gazetteer,  ndiL 
601  a.    For  the  old  Hindu  and  Jaina  remains.  I A  viL  121  II. 

W  Crooke 
BINDING  AND  LOOSING.— In  Mt  le"  and 

18"  Christ  bestows  the  power  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing upon  St.  Peter  and  all  the  Apostles  respectively, 
with  the  promise  that  what  they  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound^in  heaven,  and  what  they  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  For  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  power  involved  in  this  gift, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  must  have  been  the 
meaning  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  Apostles, 
typical  Jews  of  their  time,  by  these  words  of  Jesus. 
First,  we  notice  that  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  is 
granted  in  connexion  with  things,  not  with  persons, 
which  concurs  with  the  common  use  of  the  terms  in 
the  Talmuds.  In  them  the  phrases  are  applied  to 
such   questions  as  the  sending  of  letters  by  the 
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hands  of  a  Gentile  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath 
(Jerus.  Shabh.  ful.  4.  1),  the  beginning  of  voyages, 
or  the  gathering  of  wood  (Jerus.  Jmn.  Tobk. 
fol.  61.  1).  Thej'  are  used,  in  doctrinal  and  judicial 
matters,  of  things  allowed  or  not  allowed  in  the 
Law  ;  in  particular,  there  is  the  recurrent  formula, 
'  The  House  of  Shamniai  binds  .  .  .  the  House  of 
Hillfl  looses.'  Interpreting  the  former  passage 
in  Mt.  by  the  normal  usage  of  the  time,  we 
shall  conclude  that  our  Lord  declared  St.  Teter 
to  be  a  comi)etfnt  Ilabbi,  whose  decisions  in  the 
matter  of  conduct  (hahtkha)  would  be  ratified  by 
the  Heavenly  Tribunal.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
authorit}',  he  would  forbid  (bind)  certain  things, 
and  permit  (loose)  others.  In  view  of  the  close 
connexion  in  Mt  16'*- '"  between  the  keys  and  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  we  may  note  that 
the  jjower  of  the  key.s  [q.v.),  equally  with  that  of 
binding  and  loosing,  belonged  to  the  office  of  scribe 
or  teaclier  ;  the  scribe,  when  admitted  to  office, 
received  '  the  key  of  knowledge'  (Lk  11'=).  Thus 
St.  Peter  was  <iualified  to  be  a  scribe  fully  in- 
Btructed  unto  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  endowed 
with  legislative  power  concerning  things,  not 
judicial  power  concerning  persons.  In  Mt  18"  the 
sense  of  '  bind  '  and  '  loose  has  developed  in  view 
of  the  context,  and  its  positive  content  has  become 
greater  :  the  power  to  exclude  from  the  society  in 
Wew  of  a  stubbomlj'  maintained  refusal  to  rectify 
an  oll'ence  is  involved;  vv.'"-"  as  well  as  vv.""" 
show  that  the  new  society  is  regarded  as  possess- 
ing powers  of  self-government  from  God,  and  that 
its  decisions  will  be  ratified  by  God. 

Mt  16"  and  18'*  cannot  legitimately  be  connected 
with  Jn  2u^  ('whose  soever  sins  ye  forgive,  they 
are  forgiven  unto  them  ;  whose  soever  .sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained  '),  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  identification  began  very  soon  and  became 
norm.il.  Ueiv  corresponds  to  Heb.  "ifs  and  Aram. 
"icK  ;  \vtiv  to  Heb.  TB.T  and  Aram.  «■;;'.  The  most 
that  we  can  say  ia  that  in  Mt  IS'"  the  context 
Beems  to  show  that  the  power  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing implies,  among  other  things,  the  power  of 
treating  sin  as  pardonable  or  the  reverse,  with 
reference  to  admission  into,  or  exclusion  from, 
the  irommunity.  And  this  conception  can  be  oli- 
tained  onlj*  from  the  context  ;  it  must  not  be  read 
into  the  words,  for  whereas  such  a  phrase  as  XiVii- 
ifiaprlas  might  be  allowed,  the  correspunding  Ihif 
oMo/wia!  would  be  impossible.  Dalman  ( IKftrrfi  o/" 
Jesus,  21G)  partially  supports  the  Patristic  con- 
nexion of  Mt  16""  and  IS'"  with  Jn  20'^.  He  thinks 
it  do\ibtful  whether  Matthew  understocpil  Jesus  as 
merely  bestowing  on  His  disciples  power  to  give 
authoritative  decisions  in  matters  of  conduct,  .tiuI 
points  to  the  exclusion  from  the  eomniunity, 
which,  admittedly,  is  involved  in  the  context  of 
Mt  18".  Therefore,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  con- 
ception of  St.  I'eter  as  the  steward  of  God's  house 
on  earth,  who  possesses  the  keys,  and  has  power  to 
open  or  shut,  tie  allows  tliat  tlie  sense  of  Jn  20-'  is 
latent  in  the  passages  of  Mt.,  since  '  exclusion  from 
the  community  on  account  of  .some  offence  includes 
the  "retaining"  of  the  sins;  the  re-admission  of 
the  sinner  includes  the  "remi.ssion"  of  his  sins.' 
Yet,  while  the  natural  connexion  in  thought  be- 
tween the  passages  in  Mt.  and  Jn.  is  not  to  be 
denied,  we  ought  not  to  interpret  the  Mattha?an 
passages  by  the  later  pa-ssage  in  Jn.  ;  nor  can  we 
say  that  the  gift  of  the  power  to  open  and  shut,  to 
bind  and  loose,  was  only  promised  in  Mt  16"'  '•, 
and  not  actually  conferred  till  Jn  20^ — a  position 
adopted  in  The  Pulpit  Commentary. 

The  power  to  remit  ami  to  retnin  einn  is  not  without  anftlofcy 
with  the  power  to  hind  and  loose;  but  it  waft  a  di><tinrt  and 
attditionAl  power.  The  int'Tpretation  of  '  itind'  nnti  Moose'  in 
accordance  with  the  proctir-c  of  tlio  Habhinic  hcIiooIm  ia  the 
natural  and  obvious  one.  NL-itlier  Lance's  obji'ctiuti,  In  his  coui- 
mCDtary  od  St.  Matthew's  Oospel,  that  Christ  would  not  have 


spoken  merely  after  the  Rabbinic  pattern,  nor  Dalman'a  infererre 
that  Mt.  can  hardiy  have  understood  Christ  In  that  sense,  since 
hitLv  and  Kvtiv  do  not  in  his  C>reet£  mean  '  forbid  '  and  '  permit,* 
la  really  a  serious  objection  to  this  view.  Lan^e  does  not  give 
adequate  weieht  to  the  fact  that  our  Ixjrd  and  His  disciples  must 
be  intei-preted  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish 
usages  of  the  time,  while  Dalinan's  objection  loses  ila  force  when 
we  remeiubur  that  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Jusus,  it  lliey  can  be 
obtained,  are  of  more  importance  for  the  interpreter  than  the 
Greek  translation  ^ven  in  Mt.  It  is  agreed  tjiat  the  Aramaic 
words  used  by  Jesus  were  the  same  as  those  eo constantly  found 
in  the  Talinuds  in  the  sense  indicated  above.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  need  to  suppose-  that  .Mt.  found  in  the  pas.sagc  some  force 
other  than  *  forbid,'  '  permit' ;  he  used  Seeiv  and  \vfiv  as  being 
the  nearest  Greek  equivalents  in  literal  meaning  to  IDK  and  leiif. 

We  ni.ay  reg.ard  as  instances  of  loosing  and  bind- 
ing in  tlie  Apostolic  Church,  the  action  of  St.  Peter 
in  having  intercourse  with  Gentiles  (Ac  10),  and 
the  letter  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  with  refer- 
ence to  abstention  from  thin"s  offered  to  idols, 
blood,  and  fornication  (15*).  The  same  a-ssemloly 
refused  to  bind  distinctively  Jewish  customs  upon 
Gentile  Christians.  St.  Paul's  action  with  regard 
to  the  incestuous  person  ( 1  Co  5),  which  was  ratified 
by  the  eomniunity,  and  led  to  the  excommunication 
of  the  ott'ender,  at  least  for  a  time,  may  also,  in 
view  of  Mt  18""",  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  binding. 

An  account  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
discipline  has  been  exercised  in  the  Christian 
Church,  based  largely  on  the  two  passages  in  Mt., 
would  hardly  be  in  place  in  tlie  present  article  ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  gather  from  tne  Fathers  con- 
siderable infoim.-ition  as  to  the  influence  of  these 
texts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  utilized 
in  the  interests  of  disciplinary  authority.  In  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  ad  Jac.  ii.,  St.  Peter  is 
represented  as  communicating  to  Clement  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  '  so  that  ■with  respect 
to  everything  which  he  shall  ordain  in  the  earth,  it 
shall  be  decreed  in  the  heavens.  For  he  shall  bind 
what  ought  to  be  bound,  and  loose  Aviiat  ought  to 
be  loosed,  as  knowing  the  rule  of  the  Church.'  The 
natural.  Rabbinic  meaning  of  the  words  is  clearly 
kept  here,  though  the  sentences  which  immediately 
follow  seem  to  point  to  a  power  extended  over 
pers(ms  as  well  as  tliini.rs.  'rertullian  deals  with 
the  question  in  de  fm/iiitia,  xxi.  His  strictness 
in  his  Montanist  days  led  hira  to  combat  the 
notion  of  discipline  and  forgiveness  generally  pre- 
valent in  the  Church.  In  the  chapter  referred  to 
he  distinguishes  between  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  power,  and  argues  that,  even  if 
they  had  forgiven  any  sin  committed  against  God, 
the  prerogative  to  pardon  which,  in  accordance 
with  Mk  2',  belonged  to  God  alone,  they  did  so  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  not  of  discipline  ;  such  power 
was  akin  to  their  power  of  performing  miracles, 
both  of  healing  and  ilestruction.  Tertullian  de- 
mands an  equal  display  of  power  before  he  will 
recognize  in  the  Catholic  clergy  the  power  to 
remit  sin  ;  since  the  mere  fact  that  the  functions 
of  discipline  had  been  entrusted  to  them  carried 
with  it  no  such  capacity.  As  to  the  argument  that, 
in  view  of  Mt  10"  (it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
does  not  deal  with  Jn  2(P),  the  Church  has  the 
power  to  bind  and  loose,  Tertullian  answers  that 
this  gift  was  conferred  personally  upon  St.  Peter, 
who  made  use  of  it  by  bringing  men  to  Christian 
bajitism,  and  so  into  the  Kingdom,  '  in  which  are 
loosed  the  sins  beforetime  bound,  and  those  which 
have  not  been  loosed  are  bound  in  accordance  with 
true  salvation.'  The  same  power  was  exhibited  in 
the  death  of  Ananias  and  the  healing  of  the  im- 
potent man,  while  both  operations  were  seen  in 
JSt.  Peter's  si)eech,  recorded  in  Ac  15,  when  certain 
parts  of  the  law  were  loosed  and  others  bound. 
I'ertulli.'in  does  not  give  any  proper  weight  to  the 
fact  that  the  letter  of  the  Jerusalem  assembly  was 
the  work  of  the  whole  local  Church,  and  not  the 
mere  outcome  of  a  number  of  individual  opinionB, 
of  which  St.  Peter's  was  the  Hrst.     In  aoy  oaM, 
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if  we  accept  TertulUan's  distinction  between  the 
doctrine  (i.e.  discipline)  of  the  Aiiostlcs  and  their 
power,  it  can  harilly  be  denied  tiiat  the  '  binding 
and  loosing'  Icttor  falla  under  the  former  liead. 
But  TertuTlian's  i  hief  anxiety  in  his  discussion  is 
to  show  that  niwiiere  has  authoritj'  to  remit  sins 
against  Gorf— tlie  only  point  round  which  contro- 
versy could  r.ige— been  granted  to  the  Apostles, 
mucii  less  to  the  Church. 

Questions  with  rejrard  to  binding  and  loosing 
naturally  arose  in  connexion  with  the  controversies 
in  which  Cjprian  was  involved,  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  Novatians  concerning  the  lajised,  on  the 
other  with  Stephen  in  tlie  matter  of  the  re-baptism 
of  heretics.  While  he  urged  with  ever-incresising 
force  against  the  Novatians  that  the  power  of  loos- 
ing from  even  the  gravest  sins  existed  in  the  Church, 
Cyprian  maintained  against  Stephen  that  out- 
side the  Church  there  was  no  one  to  bind  and  loose, 
to  baptize  and  give  remission  of  sins  (Ep.  73  7',  ad 
Juh.).  In  the  same  letter  he  shows  that  he  com- 
letcly  idenfilies  the  power  given  to  St.  Peter  in 
It  16  with  the  power  given  to  all  the  Apostles  in 
Jn  20.  To  '  loose '  is  for  him  the  same  as  to  '  remit 
sins';  and  as  in  Ep.  ad  Maijnum  11  he  seems  to 
make  of  '  l>apti2are  et  remissum  peccatorum  dare' 
one  idea,  it  is  likely  that  'loosing'  was  in  his  mind 
specially  connected  with  baptism.  The  same 
identiticaticm  of  Mt  16"  with  Jn  20^  is  seen  in 
the  letter  of  Firniilian  to  Cyprian  (Migne,  PL  iii. 
1201) ;  he  insists  on  the  power  of  foigiveness  having 
been  given  to  the  Apostles,  frnm  wliom  it  de- 
scended to  the  bishops  ordained  by  them,  ami  .so 
on  in  continual  succession.  We  see  from  this  liow 
the  u.se  of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  was  lieing 
regularized  in  tlie  interests  of  Church  order  and  a 
ministry  that  was  becoming  increasingly  sacerdotal. 
Ambrose,  as  well  as  Cyprian,  attacked  the  Nova- 
tian  restrictions  on  the  Church's  power  to  loo.se. 
Novatian  and  his  followers  had  (fenied  that  the 
Church  cnuld  extend  forgiveness  to  the  lapsed  or 
to  those  who  h.ad  fallen  into  any  of  the  gr.aver  sins. 
Ambrose  (de  Pirn.  i.  2),  relying  on  Jn  2ii-'',  re|died 
that  the  Church  had  power  both  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  and  turned  the  attack  upon  the  Novatians  by 
arguing  that,  as  thej-  rejected  the  power  of  loosing, 
clearl}'  they  had  not  the  [lOwer  of  binding. 

Origen,  in  his  treatment  of  Mt  16'"  (Com.  in 
Mt.,  tom.  xii.)  is  more  careful  to  insist  on  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  gift.  According  to  his 
interpretation,  St.  Peter  was  entrusted  with  the 
keys  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  to  open  tn  t/tom 
who  were  loosed  on  earth,  that  they  might  he 
loosed  and  free  in  heaven.  While  allowing  tli.it 
bishops  also  had  the  right  to  pronounce  things 
bound  on  earth,  which  would  then  be  bound  in 
heaven,  Origen  insists  on  two  qualifications  for 
them,  before  they  can  exercise  such  power,  (i.) 
They  must  pos.sess  that  ^/)7oi'  in  virtue  of  which  it 
was  said  to  St.  Peter,  '  Thou  art  Peter.'  (ii.)  Their 
character  must  be  such  that  tlie  Church  can  be 
built  upon  them  :  a  bishop  '  tied  by  ropes  of  his 
own  sins '  would  bind  and  loose  in  vain.  It  is  clear 
that  Origen  is  maintaining  the  necessity  for  sonnd- 
nesis  of  faith  and  life,  if  the  bishop  is  to  be  able  to 
bind  and  loose— a  doctrine  of  the  worthiness  of 
the  minister  which  not  unnaturally  alarmed  the 
annotator  of  Jerome's  exposition  of  the  .same 
passage  (PL  xxvi.  131).  In  another  place,  Origen 
shows  the  same  tendency  to  urge  siurituality 
rather  than  office  as  the  essential  thing  for  one 
seeking  to  forgive  sins.  In  de  Oral.  28  he  says 
that,  while  we  can  all  forgive  sins  against  our- 
selves, he  on  whom  Jesus  has  breathed  as  on  the 
Apostles,  and  who  can  be  recognized  as  made 
spiritual  through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for- 

fives  what  God  would  forgive,  and,  on  the  other 
and,  retains  sins  which  cannot  be  healed.     Of 


other  Ea-stem  teachers  we  may  notice  Chrysostom 
and  Cyiil  of  Alexandria.  Chrysostom  (in  Mt., 
Horn,  liv.),  while  interpreting  binding  and  loos- 
ing as  the  power  to  retain  and  remit  sins,  which 
belongs  to  God  alone,  in  which  he  agrees  with 
Tertiillian,  differs  from  the  African  theologian  in 
seeing  in  Christ's  words  a  specific  promise  to  be- 
stow this  verj-  power  on  St.  Peter.  Cyril  Alex. 
{Com.  in  Mt.  Iv.),  commenting  on  Mt  16",  post- 
pones the  actual  delivery  of  the  power  of^  the 
keys  till  after  the  Resurrection,  as  recorded  in  Jn. ; 
on  Mt  IS'"  he  writes  that  Christ  gives  to  those 
who  have  obtained  the  office  of  teaching  the  power 
to  bind  and  loose,  which  suggests  a  possible  ap- 
preciation of  the  original  force  of  the  words,  and 
their  connexion  with  Jewish  custom. 

The  Apostolic  Const  it  utioyis  (ii.  11)  connects 
binding  and  loosing  with  the  bishop's  authority 
to  judge  ollenders,  and  interprets  Mt  18"  as  speci- 
ally a<ldressed  to  the  bishops.  The  great  Fatliers 
of  the  \Vest  came  to  connect  binding  and  loosing 
more  and  more  strictly  with  penance  and  priestly 
absolution.  Thus  .-Vugustine  (Serrno  Ixvii.  2)  tuakes 
'  loose '  equivalent  to  letting  go  free,  and  makes 
use  of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Lazarus  in  Jn  11**, 
Xi/ffoTf  aurby  xal  dtpere  airr^v  inr&yeiv,  tO  enforce  his 
meaning.  As  Lazarus  was  awakened  to  life,  and 
came  forth  at  the  word  of  Christ,  so  does  the 
sinner  spiritually  revive  when  he  penitently  con- 
fesses his  sins  ;  but,  as  all  had  not  been  done  for 
Lazarus  till  the  disciples  loosed  him  and  let  him 
go  free,  .so  the  penitent  needs  the  Church's  ab- 
solution. Hilar}'  interprets  binding  on  earth  as 
leaving  entangled  in  the  noose  of  sin,  and  loosing 
as  receiving  into  the  safety  of  pardon  (PL  xi. 
1021).  Jerome,  commenting  on  Mt  18"  (Com- 
ment, in  Ev.  Mt.  iii.  cap.  18),  says  that  priests  and 
bishops  have  no  power  to  bind  and  loose  of  them- 
selves, but  can  only  decide  who  is  pure  and  who 
is  not,  who  is  to  be  bound  and  who  loosed,  and 
compares  Lv  14'"*:  elsewhere  (in  Ev.  Mt.  iii.  cap. 
10)  he  says  that  the  Church  has  judicial  power  to 
declare  those  freed  whom  God's  grace  has  freed 
within  ;  those  bound  who  are  not  so  loosed. 
Gregory  the  Great  (Horn.  26in  Evangelia)  says  that 
the  bishops  have  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing, 
but  that  it  is  lost  by  those  who  use  it  for  their 
own  ends,  and  not  for  the  advantage  of  their  peni- 
tents. He  also  makes  use  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
to  show  that  the  Church  has  power  to  absolve 
tho-e  whose  hearts  God  has  touched  and  revived 
by  His  grace.  Gregory  warns  against  unjust  bind- 
ing ;  yet,  at  the  s.ame  time,  bids  the  penitent  ever 
fear,  le.st,  even  if  he  be  unjustly  bound  in  con- 
nexion with  the  particular  matter  which  he  con- 
fes-cs,  the  binding  may  be  merited,  and  therefore 
valid,  owing  to  some  other  fault.  Gregory  con- 
nects the  oIKcial  sentence  mo.st  closely  with  the 
sinner's  inner  feeling,  which,  in  fact,  the  loosing 
and  binding  of  the  bishop  regularizes.  Uahanus 
(Com.  in  .Mt.  lib.  v.),  diti'erentiating  between  the 
gift  to  St.  Peter  and  the  gift  to  all  the  Apostles, 
points  out  that,  while  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  was  given  to  all,  as  is  clear  from  Jn  20", 
St.  Peter  had  it  conferred  upon  him  in  a  special 
way,  so  that  no  one  separated  from  the  unity  of 
faith  and  communion  with  him  could  be  loosed, 
i.e.  absolved.  Paschasius  Radbertus  distinguishes 
between  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  "iven 
to  St.  Peter  in  Mt  16"  and  that  given  to  all  the 
Apostles  in  Mt  18'*.  The  latter,  he  says,  are 
urged  to  avgue  three  times  with  the  offender 
before  binding  him,  while  St.  Peter  has  the  keys 
of  all  heavens,  not  merely  the  power  of  binding  in 
heaven  (Exp.  in  Mt.  lib.  viii.  cap.  16).  Bernard, 
Abbot  Foutis  Calidi,  interprets  1  Co  5'  as  a  pos- 
sible instance  of  binding  by  excommunication.  In 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  power  of  the  keys  and  th« 
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power  of  binding  and  loosin"  are  identical,  and  he 
distinguishes,  in  tiinUinj;  and  loosing,  between  the 
power  of  autlioiity,  which  belongs  to  Uod  alone, 
the  power  of  excellence,  which  belongs  to  Christ, 
and  the  power  of  ministering,  w  Iiiili  belongs  to  the 
priests  (6«mw!/i  Theol.  3'  s.  Qu.  xvii.-xx.). 

Of  the  Reformers,  Luther  makes  the  power  to 
bind  and  loose  equivalent  to  the  power  of  the 
keys,  and  interprets  it  of  absolving  or  retaining 
sins.  Mt  18'"  was  addressed  to  all  Cliristians,  and 
may  apply  to  any  one  who  confesses  his  sins 
privately  before  a  brother.  He  does  not  distin- 
guish the  passages  in  Mt.  from  Jn  20-^.  These 
words  are  intended  to  call  forth  the  faith  of  peni- 
tents, so  that  the  word  of  the  Divine  promise  may 
free  them.  A  Christian  should  know  that,  if  he 
believes  and  is  ab.solved,  he  will  be  truly  absolved 
in  heaven.  For  Luther  the  power  of  the  keys 
belongs  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
Church's  judgment,  if  the  Church  be  truly  spiritual, 
is  God's  judgment.  Binding  and  loosing  could  be 
exercisea  both  in  preachiii';  and  in  private  abso- 
lution. The  Church,  which  possesses  the  power, 
allows  particular  individuals  to  exercise  it  ('  IJaby- 
lonish  Captivity  of  the  Church,'  in  Luther's 
Primary  Works,  ed.  Wace-Buchheim ;  also  '  Of 
the  Keys').  Melanchthon  {Luci  Cuinm.,  'de  Con- 
fess.') interprets  Mt  18'*  of  the  giving  of  the 
power  of  absolution — a  power  operative  in  deal- 
ing with  the  lajised  and  excommunicate.  Calvin 
distinguishes  Mt  16'»  and  Jn  20-»  from  Mt  18'» : 
the  former  passages  have  to  do  with  the  ministry 
of  the  word  by  preaching,  the  latter  with  the 
jpiritual  jurisdiction  and  disciiiline  of  the  Churcli. 
Of  Mt  le'"-"  he  says  that  the  keys  apply  to 
teaching,  and  he  compares  Lk  11".  Loosing 
is  directly  connected  with  the  fori/iveness  of 
sins;  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  applied  to 
the  loosing  of  our  bonds — that  being  loosed  on 
earth  through  man's  testimony  we  may  be  loosed 
in  heaven  also ;  binding,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
accidental  to  the  gospel.  In  Mt  IS'"  the  disci- 
pline exercised  by  the  Church  Is  in  question,  and 
Calvin  understands  by  the  Church's  sentence  on 
the  offenders,  which  God  ratifies,  the  sentence  pre- 
sided over  by  Christ  through  His  word  (M'ur/M, 
'  Harmony  of'^Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,'  ii.  21)2). 

The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  14,  vi.),  in  ojiposition 
to  the  teachers  of  the  Keformation,  insisted  on 
the  application  of  Mt  18'"  strictly  to  bishops  and 
priests,  and  to  them  alone.  Bellarmine  {fjitput. 
de  cleric.  5)  argues  that  by  the  keys  delivered  to 
St.  Peter  the  .sui)renie  power  is  intende<l,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Mt  16",  since  in  the  Scriptures  he  is 
said  to  bind  who  gives  orders  and  punishes,  ('or- 
neliuB  a  Lapide  {C'ommentnrins,  tom.  15)  goes  with 
some  fullness  into  the  qnestion.  He  argues  that 
in  Mt  16"  '  quodcunique'  {&  iav  S-fiayt)  is  ecpiivalent 
to  'quenicumnue,' but  that  the  neuter  is  used  as 
more  universal,  since  the  Pope  binds  and  looses 
tins,  vows,  etc.,  as  well  as  men.  Binding  is 
exercised  in  (1)  retaining  sins  and  denying  ab.solu- 
tion,  (2)  enjoining  penance,  (3)  excoinniunitation 
and  other  censures,  (4)  laws  and  councils,  (5)  bind- 
ing Christians  to  a  confession  of  faith  ;  while 
loosing  is  to  release  from  these  obligations.  I{y  a 
curious  piece  of  exegesis  he  refers  'super  terriim' 
(^1  T^f  7^$)  to  St.  Peter,  not  to  the  thing  bound. 

Hooker  {Eccl.  Pot.  vi.  4)  discus.ses  the  question. 
He  argues  that  the  otfice  of  regiment  over  God's 
Church  consists  of  functions  both  of  doctrine  and 
of  discipline,  contained  in  the  name  of  the  keys  : 
there  is  in  the  Church  power  to  excommunicate, 
and  make  sinners  as  tieathens  and  iiublicaiis. 
God  has  promised  to  ratify  what  is  done  by  His 
Church,  farst  by  the  Apostles,  then  by  their  suc- 
cessors. The  custom  of  binding  by  ecclesiastical 
censure  and  retaining    till    repentance    leads  to 


loosing  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  expedient 

method  for  the  cure  of  sin. 

Modern  commentaries  on  Mt.,  while  slightly 
ditt'ering  among  themselves  as  to  the  exact  force 
of  the  words,  agree  in  dissociating  the  passages  in 
Mt.  from  Jn  20^.  For  a  point  of  view  which 
denies  that  the  power  conferred  has  reference  to 
any  discipline  in  the  visible  Church,  admission  to  or 
exclusion  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  specific 
authority  of  the  Apostles  over  the  Jewish  law, 
see  Lyman  Abbot's  New  Testament  with  Notes  and 
Comments.  He  interprets  the  promised  power  as 
power  in  the  spiritual  life  :  whatever  Christians 
permit  themselves,  God  will  (jermit ;  whatever 
they  prohibit,  God  will  prohibit  ;  the  passage  is 
therefore  the  spiritual  Magna  Charta  of  Christ's 
disciples.  But  such  an  interpretation  is  too  in- 
dividualistic, and  does  not  do  justice  to  the  his- 
toric situation,  or  to  the  obviously  present  idea  of 
a  community  in  Mt  18".  The  idea  of  the  power  of 
selfgo\  eminent  in  theChurch  is  the  nearest  modem 
parallel  to  the  idea  conveyed  in  Mt  16"  and  18". 

LiTKHATt'RK.— J.  Liffhtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talmud,  (ed.  Pit- 
man, I.onrtoM,  182.'!,  vol.  xi.  pp.  22a-2.'?l);  Dalman,  Worle  Jesu 
(linn,  tr.,  Word.i  of  Jes^is,  lliii2,  p.  213  f.) ;  PliEi,  t.v.  '  Schlus- 
yel^'ewalt,  Ii»OG  ;  UDli,  s.i.  *  I'ower  of  the  Keys';  of  modern 
couiiiietitaries  (in  ad.iilion  to  tiiose  cited  in  the  article),  esp. 
Th.  Zahn  (/I'urn.  !.  .\'J')  and  W.  C.  Allen  (in  ICC)  on  Matthew, 
and  B.  Weiss  (Pie  i-ier  Eiangdien,  Leipzig,',  1900  ;  also  to 
Meyer's  Kuiiinivntar^,  lS!)y)  on  John  ;  Ahrem,  Das  Ami  der 
S':hUh6el,  18tM  ;  Steitz,  *  Ueber  den  neatest.  Eegriff  der  Schliis* 
se]j,^e\\alt,'  in  SK,  IbCfi,  pp.  435-4S3  ;  Cremer.  f.ex,  der  neiUesU 
Gmcilat'^,  1002.  «.u.  Kvet.v ;  and  other  authorities  cited  in  the 
»rticle.  J.  K.  MOZLEY. 

BIOGENESIS. ^Biogenesis  is  a  term  used  to 
express  a  fact  of  oliservation  in  regard  to  the 
piesent-d.ay  beginning  of  living  organisms,  that 
tliey  arise  from  jiarents  approximately  like  them- 
selves, and  in  no  otiier  way.  It  is  perhaps  possible 
that  Ihey  luiiy  arise  in  some  other  way,  e.g.  from 
not-livinv:  m.'itter,  or  from  parents  quite  ditt'erent 
from  theiiiselve.s — both  of  these  hypotheses  have 
their  .supiiortcrs,  but  as  yet  no  exception  to  the 
fact  of  biogenesis  has  been  |iroved.  The  fact  is 
often  expressed  in  the  aphorism  omne  viimm  e  invo, 
which  in  most  cases  may  read  omtw  vivum  ex  ova. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  this  as  '  the  law  of 
biogenesis,'  for  the  biologist  who  states  that  he 
does  not  know  of  any  form  of  life  arising  except 
from  a  parent  form  o/  the  same  kind  is  not  thereby 
denying  the  possibility  of  abiogenesis  in  the  past, 
the  present,  or  the  future.     See  Auiogenesis. 

The  term  '  biogenesis'  is  sometimes  used  to  mean 
individual  ilevcloi'iiient — a  usage  which  should  not 
be  encouraged.  Thus  Haeckel's  'fundamental  law 
of  biogenesis'  states  that  individual  development 
(ontogenj-)  tends  to  recapitulate  racial  evolution 
(pliylogeny).     See  RecaI'Itulation. 

J.  AiniiuR  Thomson. 

BIOLOGY  (/3io5,  'life';  \6yos,  '  discourse')  is 
the  science  of  life  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  that 
term  It  deals  with  the  general  conclusions 
relating  to  life  that  may  be  drawn  as  the  result 
of  study  of  the  structure  and  activities  of  all  living 
things.  As  such  it  is  as  intimately  connected 
witli  the  activities  of  the  human  organism  as 
with  those  of  the  malarial  parasite  that  passes  a 
stage  of  its  existence  in  man's  blood  ;  it  concerns 
itself  with  every  feature  in  the  apparently  passive 
manifestation  of  the  oak  tree's  vitality,  as  in 
that  of  the  active  gall-fly,  whose  developing  eggs 
stimulate  the  gall-formations  ujion  its  leaves.  In 
pojiular  thought,  life  dis|i!ays  itself  in  two  great, 
apparently  unrelated,  fashions  corresponding  to 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  respectively — 
types  wli>-;h  umloiibtedly  are  sutficiently  distinctive 
and  a[»-«.'',  in  their  most  highly  developed  repre- 
senta'.ivis,  but  which,  as  tiiey  are  studied  in  a 
descending  series,  are  found  to  become  ever  mun 
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simple  until  forma  are  reached  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  morphology,  are  practically  alike 
in  the  two  instances,  although  stul  differentiable 
physiolof;ioally  ;  while  eventually,  certain  forms 
are  reached  when  the  last  differentia  ceases  to 
hold,  and  no  nnenuivocal  judgment  can  be  passed 
upon  their  animal  or  vegetable  nature.  Yet  let  it 
not  be  ima;jrined  that  to  study  life  in  these  simpler 
forms  does  anything  more  than  eliminate  certain 
secondary  constituent  elements.  'Livingness'  in 
itself  i.s  not  more  intelligible  in  the  amceba  than 
in  the  elephant. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  convenient  to  think  of 
the  subject-matter  of  Biology  as  comprising,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  two  great  realms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  corresponding  to  the  sciences 
of  Zoology  and  Botany.  Any  individual  in  either 
of  these  realms  may  be  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  gross  build  and  form  (Anatomy  = 
Morphology,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term), 
or  minute  structure  (Histology)  ;  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  functional  and  adaptive  relation 
to  the  external  environment  (Ecology),  or  particular 
ability  to  do  work,  associated  with  definite  organs 
(Physiology  proper).  Morphology  and  Physiology 
suffer,  however,  more  than  any  other  two  aspects, 
from  separate  consideration,  for  in  life  they  are 
most  intimately  connected,  inasmuch  as  form  is 
conditioned  by  the  function  to  be  performed ;  in 
fact,  they  are  the  dynamical  and  statical  aspects 
of  one  and  the  same  thing.  Further,  the  living 
organism  may  be  studied  stage  by  stage  as  a 
developing  organism  (Ontogeny),  or  the  historical 
treatment  may  be  extended  to  its  racial  ancestry 
(Phylogeny,  expressed  in  some  clas.ses  by  Palajon- 
tology) ;  it  may  be  regarded  in  connexion  witli  its 
various  Aft Ai7rt<son  the  earth's  surface  (Geographical 
Distribution),  or  its  place  in  a  scheme  of  cl.assifica- 
tion  (Taxonomy) ;  investigation  may  furtlier  be 
direi^ted  into  the  causes  that  have  combined  to 
make  it  what  we  find  it  to  be  (^Etiology).  Finally, 
in  eacli  of  these  subdivisions  the  individual  may  be 
studied  in  relation  to  other  individuals  more  or  less 
like  it,  whicli  will  give  us,  as  in  the  first  instance. 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Histology. 
Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  in  what  intimate 
and  often  conditioning  relation  these  (lifi"erent 
aspects  stand  to  one  another,  so  that  biological 
interpretation  is  incomplete  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  fails  to  realize  this  co-ordination. 

The  importance  of  biological  study,  not  merely  as  a  di^cipliiie, 
but  from  the  bearinf^  of  its  varied  subject-matter  upon  human  life 
in  general,  can  hardly  be  exai;j;erated.  To  recognize  the  truths 
of  Biology,  and  appreciate  them  aright,  is  a  great  aid  to  living  ; 
the  life  of  the  spirit  is  grounded  in  them.  In  connexion  \\ith 
questions  of  human  health  and  food  supply,  and  the  various 
other  economic  aspects  of  living  forms  that  stand  in  desirable 
and  undesirable  relations  to  man,  a  knowledge  of  Biology 
should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  educated  man  ; 
Psychology  and  Sociology  are  torso-like  studies  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  recognized  as  grounded  on  Biolog>'.  In  the  same 
way  Uiology  rest*  in  great  measure  on  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
while  the  relations  to  and  inlluence  on  Philosophy,  Sociology, 
and  Theology  of  such  an  integral  component  of  biological 
construction  u  Evolution  are  a  leading  element  in  modem 
thought. 

The  initial  question  of  Biology  is  the  nature  and 
characteri.stics  of  living  matter — the  determination 
of  that  wherein  '  livingness'  consists.  Conceivably, 
this  may  be  best  attempted  by  consideration  of  the 
simjdest  forms  of  life  ;  yet  to  solve  the  problem  of 
their  '  greatest  common  mea.sure '  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  we  have  determined  the  unit  of 
life.  Wherein,  then,  does  'livingness'  consist? 
Pos.sibly  we  should  instinctively  reply,  movement 
—movement,  either  purely  locomotive,  or  such  as 
is  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  functions  of 
nutrition  and  reproduction.  Yet  in  the  case  of 
any  seed  or  egg,  life  is  somehow  there,  but  we  see 
no  movement.  We  can  ask  about  either  the  seed 
or  the  egg,  Is  it  alive?  or,  Is  it  capable  of  living? 


but  these  are  obviously  two  very  different  ques- 
tions. It  is  known  that  if  dry  seeds  be  kept  for  a 
long  period  in  hermetically  sealed  jars  they  ceas« 
to  respire,  failing  to  manifest  any  chemical  pro- 
duction of  COj,  one  of  the  great  signs  of  life. 
Hence  their  chemical  answer  to  the  question,  Are 
you  alive  ?  is  No.  But  does  this  answer  neces- 
sarily imply  that  they  are  dead  ?  And  again  the 
answer  is  No  ;  for,  if  released  from  their  prison  and 
placed  in  suitable  conditions,  they  will  germinate 
and  produce  new  plants.  '  So  that  a  seed,  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  manifest  chemical  change,  is  not 
proved  to  be  living;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  germinates, 
IS  proved  not  to  be  dead '  (Waller,  The  Signs  of  Life, 
p.  5).  Of  course,  the  usual  escape  from  this  dilemma 
is  to  say  that  the  seed  is  in  a  state  of  latent  life, 
during  which  there  is  a  complete  suspension  of  all 
the  chemical  changes  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
living  state.  But  a  more  correct  statement  is  that 
we  have  no  means  of  chemical  investigation  sufiici- 
ently  refined  to  reveal  to  us  the  infinitesimal 
changes  that  are  probably  going  on  in  the  appa- 
rently dry  and  perfectly  dormant  seed ;  and  it  is 
further  possible  that  chemical  change  may  be  com- 
pletely arrested  for  a  time  (e.g.  by  low  temperature) 
witliout  that  arrest  being  of  necessity  final  and  de- 
finitive. The  reason  for  believing  that  infinitesimal 
changes,  which  our  methods  are  too  crude  to  detect, 
are  going  on  in  the  seeds,  simply  is  the  experience 
in  the  first  place  that  seeds  that  are  kept  for  a  long 
time  do  wear  out,  and  that  the  percentage  of  seeds 
that  germinate  and  grow  gets  smaller  and  smaller 
the  longer  they  are  kept.  The  deterioration  is 
more  or  less  rapid  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
seed  and  its  coats,  but  in  every  known  instance 
there  is  deterioration  sooner  or  later— deterioration, 
i.e.  change,  chemical  change.  We  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
change  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tendency  towards 
stability  on  the  part  of  the  seed  molecules  because 
of  the  "lack  of  stimulation.  A  stage  is  readied 
when  no  response  is  oft'ered.  Similarly,  in  the 
contrary  direction,  the  process  of  growth  when 
once  begun  cannot  be  anested  ;  it  must  proceed, 
or  the  organism  will  disintegiate  immediately. 
Life  is  a  process  rather  than  a  condition.  When 
once,  as  in  the  case  of  the  developing  egg,  a 
certain  temperature  has  disturbed  its  statically 
arranged  molecules,  proper  energy  must  be  fur- 
nished for  continuing  the  process,  or  the  whole 
structure  comes  tumbling  down,  and  we  say  that 
the  thing  is  dead. 

Hence,  with  Waller,  we  ought  probably  to 
specify  the  character  of  the  seed  or  the  egg  in 
this  way  :  Matter— Not  liWng— Fonnerly  living — 
Capable  of  living  again.  They  are  phj'sico-chemical 
structures  whose  life  may  begin,  rather  than  living 
things  themselves.  Further,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  vitality  of  seeds  can  be  tested  by  the 
electromotive  method  (electrical  changes  being 
taken  as  the  token  of  chemical  changes,  which 
are  in  turn  a  sign  of  life)  ;  so  that  in  addition  to 
the  question.  Are  you  alive?  we  can  put  the 
question.  How  much  are  you  alive  ?  to  the  seed, 
and  learn  its  answer  in  terms  of  electric  units. 
Plants  are  obviously  not  as  alive  as  animals,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  seed,  diflerent  degrees  of  vitality 
will  be  shown  corresponding  with  its  age.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  made  little  advance  in  our 
inquiry  as  to  wherein  livingness  consists.  For 
the  simple  truth  is  that  we  cannot  tell  what  life 
is.  Yet  if  we  cannot  tell  what  life  is,  we  can 
state  what  living  things  do.  It  is  possible  to 
make  a  series  of  statements  descriptive,  if  not 
definitive,  of  living  things. 

(1)  All  living  things  consist  of  a  colloidal  sub- 
stance called  Protoplasm.  As  seen  in  the  simplest 
plants  and  animals,  it  is  viscid  and  translucent. 
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generally  colourless,  immiscible  in  water,  and  yet 
nomposed  of  it  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  1)0  per 
cent.  Clieniically  analyzed,  after  treatment  by 
re-agents,  which  rob  it  of  its  essential  character, 
It  is  found  to  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  sulphur,  together  with  traces  of 
parious  salts  ;  but  this  complex  of  proteids 
(C72HiijNi80j2S  =  possible  minimal  composition  of 
&  molecule  of  egg  albumen)  exhibits  such  a  variety 
of  qualities  that  the  mere  chemical  synthesis  of 
orotoplasm  is  no  longer  a  useful  conception. 
Whether  these  proteids  should  be  thought  of  as 
the  actual  constituents  of  protoplasm  or  its  first 
decomposition  products  is  difficult  to  decide. 

Chief  amongst  these  characteristic  qualities  is 
the  fact  of  its  organization.  Careful  examination 
shows  that  under  the  morphological  aspect  two 
main  constituents  are  present,  one  of  which,  the 
more  liquid  ground  -  substance,  is  continuously 
distributed  throughout  the  meshes  of  the  more 
active  and,  at  the  same  time,  firmer  spongio- 
plasm  or  reticulum,  as  the  second  constituent  is 
called.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion  occurs,  possibly  because 
each  of  the  two  views  that  are  most  in  favour 
expresses  a  part  of  the  truth.  Biitschli,  and  with 
him  a  considerable  and  latterly  increasing  number 
of  biologists,  look  upon  protoplasm  as  essentially 
liquid,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  liquids  showing  a 
foam-like  structure  in  which  the  firmer  portion 
forma  the  walls  of  separate  chambers  that  are 
filled  with  minute,  closely  crowded  drops  of  the 
more  fluid  portion.  Any  reticular  appearance  is 
therefore  an  illusion,  being  simply  the  sectional 
aspect  of  the  alveolar  structure.  With  singular 
skill  that  investigator  bos  succeeded  in  preparing 
artificial  emulsions  which  show  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  actual  protoplasm.  The  majority  of  the 
earlier  observers,  together  with  a  large  modern 
school,  hold  to  the  view  that  asserts  the  presence 
of  extremely  delicate,  though  coherent,  threads 
which  extend  through  the  more  liquid  ground- 
substance,  either  forming  an  uneven  but  continuous 
raeshwork  like  the  fibres  of  a  sponge  (Klein,  van 
Beneden),  or  consisting  of  disconnected  threads 
and  their  branches  (Flemming).  Now,  although  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  instances  proto- 
plasm does  present  a  vacuolar  or  foam-like  structure, 
to  admit  this  does  not  necessarily  commit  us  to 
Biitschli's  special  theory  of  its  intimate  structure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fiVjrillar  network  so  often 
and  so  widely  demonstrated,  especially  during 
cell-division,  seems  to  be  a  general,  perhaps  the 
more  typical  structure.  Hence  we  come  with 
Oscar  Hertwig  to  the  conclusion  that  '  the  proto- 
plasm of  dilt'erent  organisms  varies  in  its  material, 
composition  and  structure.  Apparently,  however, 
tliese  important  dill'iiences  are  due  to  variations 
in  molecular  structure.'  There  is  no  universal 
mode  in  its  structure  ;  protoplasm  is  polymorphic, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  dinerent  types 
represent  dill'erent  phases. 

In  virtue  of  this  oiYani^ation,  the  attempt  Is  continually 
made  to  offer  a  complete  explunntion  o(  llie  living  thing  in 
terms  of  mev;hanica.  The  living'  ort.^aiiisin  is  certainly  more  of 
A  mechanism  than  of  a  chemicril  compound,  and  its  activities 
will  find  a  hulter  ex]ilanation  alon(f  these  lines  than  in  the 
mere  consideration  of  its  chemical  nature.  Douhtloss  the 
properties  of  the  livinjp'  cell  may  in  the  end  bo  traced  to 
chemical  forces.  Just  as  m  the  case  of  the  activities  of  the  steam 
engine  ;  yet  no  one  will  maintain  that  chemical  forces  exi^lain 
the  motion  of  the  steam  engine.  The  action  of  the  living  cell 
will  be  better  explained  in  terms  of  its  mechanism  than  of  its 
cheniistry,  yet  even  here  imperfectly.  Superficial  resemblances 
disclose  themselves,  that  in  their  greater  or  less  completeness 
■imply  serve  to  hide  the  critical  point*  of  dilTerence.  Thus  it 
Isobxiotis  that  in  either  case  suitable  fuel  or  food  requires  to 
be  more  or  less  continuously  supi'lied.  that  this  fuel  or  food  is 
subjected  to  definite  <'hiiti;,'es  in  the  interior  of  the  mechanism, 
In  the  course  of  which  htat  is  evolved,  and  that  waste  products 
•re  fonued.  Yet  the  living  organism  is  unlike  a  mechanism 
tD  various  reffp«ct«.     (3)  The  organism   is  itself  coDtioually 


being  chanred  in  the  course  of  Itf  automatic  developmental 
activity.  Tlie  engine  may  be  said  to  consume  the  fuel  supplied 
to  it,  but  it  lio^s  not  incorporate  it  with  ita  own  substance. 
The  food,  self-procured,  of  an  organism  is  in  a  sense  its  fuel, 
but  it  bpconies  directly  tranaformed  into  the  machinery  that  i» 
at  work,  (h)  The  organism  has  a  power  of  self-adjustment  and 
remiliitiou  amounting  to  self-jireservation,  which  has  not  been 
luldt  d  to  it  from  the  outside,  nor  is  a  necessary  property  of  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  the  activity  of  a  machine, 
on  the  other  band,  is  of  no  use  to  it  in  the  line  of  preserving 
its  integrity,  (c)  The  organism  has  a  certain  regenerative 
jtower :  in  its  case  that  which  la  oonsumed  is  the  actual 
mac'hinery,  and  food  repairs  both  the  gaps  left  in  the  mechan- 
ism and  any  damage  within  definite  fimits,  self-  or  otherwiae 
inflicted.  The  coal  supplied  to  an  engine  does  nothing  to 
repair  its  tear  and  wear,  nor  can  the  engine  execute  its  own 
repairs,  (d)  A  machine  is  constructed  to  execute  a  certain 
function  or  limited  number  of  functions,  and  these  it  per- 
petually performs  in  the  same  way ;  the  organism's  range  of 
activity  is  as  wide  and  varied  as  its  methods  of  operation,  (e) 
The  organism  can  completely  reproduce  itself  by  means  of 
parts  thrown  off  from  itself ;  there  is  nothing  analogous  to 
sexual  reproduction  In  the  inorganic  kingdom.  (/)  The 
activity  of  a  machine  is  usually  the  sum  of  the  activities  of 
its  constituent  parts,  but  in  tlie  case  of  the  organism  it  is 
Bometliing  more,  for  its  living  unity  is  not  merely  represented 
by  the  sum  of  its  organs,  but  involves  a  certain  subtle  interplay 
and  mutual  influence  of  its  constituent  activities.  In  fact,  the 
differences  are  so  great  that  unless  they  are  steadily  held  in 
view,  the  analogy  becomes  positively  misleading.  To  attempt, 
then,  to  explain  the  li\ing  organism  and  its  activities  in  physico- 
chemical  terminology,  is  permissible  as  a  scientific  ideal.  Even 
in  that  most  ditlicult  of  all  realms,  the  study  of  nervous  process. 
Professor  Gotch  is  perfectly  entitled  to  claim  that  nervous 
activity  'does  not  owe  its  physiological  mystery  to  a  new  form 
of  energy,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  a  mode  of  energy 
displayed  in  the  non-living  world  occurs  in  colloidal  electrolytic 
substances  of  great  chemical  complexity  '  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report, 
1906,  p,  716).  On  the  other  hand,  to  pretend  that  even  an 
approximation  has  already  been  reached  in  general  or  in  detail 
is  mere  myopia. 

Further,  protoplasm  has  no  other  mode  of  origin  than  from 
pre-existing  protoplasm  (see  art.  ABioQEyBSis). 

The  above  discussion  may  be  considered  as 
having  indicated  the  relation  of  life  to  matter. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  first  touch  of  the  chemical 
re-agent  in  the  analysis  of  protoplasm  robs  it  of 
its  distinctive  character  shows  that  life  is  not 
material ;  we  know  life  only  in  association  with 
matter,  yet  it  is  not  matter.  A  cat  weighs  no 
more  or  no  less  after  the  loss  of  its  proverbial  nine 
lives  than  it  did  in  life.  If  life  were  material, 
then  ex  hypothesi  it  ought  to  weigh  more  in  life 
than  in  death.  On  the  contrary,  an  equally  false 
impression  that  dead  things  weigh  more,  instead 
of  less,  than  living  things  is  preserved  in  the 
popular  expies.sion,  'a  dead  weight.'  Life,  then, 
IS  not  matter,  nor  is  it  exhausted  Toy  the  concept  of 
matter.  In  itself  it  occupies  no  space ;  it  has  no 
weight  as  we  know  gravity.  It  may  be  figured  aa 
the  flow  of  something — a  procession. 

(2)  All  living  things  exhibit  a  directive  control 
over  energy  which  leads  to  its  further  availability. 
They  are  able  to  transform  energy  in  their  own 
interests,  for  their  self-maintenance. 

These  statements  deal  with  the  relation  of  life 
to  energy — in  some  ways  the  most  complicated  of 
all  the  problems  that  fall  to  be  considered  in  this 
connexion.  In  comparing  what  we  know  of  life 
with  all  other  forms  of  energy,  we  realize  in  the 
first  place  that  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  under 
command  in  a  way  that  is  not  predicable  of  the 
origin  of  life.  Numeriius  experiments  prove  the 
transformation  of  energy  and  the  ease  of  this 
transformation  ;  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  hint 
of  the  direct  transformation  of  any  known  form  of 
energy  into  life. 

Nevertheless,  living  matter  is  able  to  effect  such 
transformations ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  seat  of  con- 
tinuous transformation  of  energy.  Now,  in  these 
transformations  there  is  nothing  that  goes  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  conservation  of 
matter  and  of  cwv^y  :  the  potential  energy  in  any 
food  can  be  calcnliited,  and  the  value  found  un- 
impaired in  some  type  of  equivalent  work  done  or 
heat  evolved.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  nothing  distinctive    in  connexion  with    these 
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transformationg.  Certain  physical  and  ohe»oical 
characteristics  abide  with  the  organism  in  death 
as  in  life ;  but  when  the  typical  energy  phenomena 
are  no  longer  in  evidence,  we  say  that  the  thing  is 
dead.  Life,  then,  has  to  do  with  energy,  but  is 
not  itself  energy,  not  even  a  specific  kind  of 
energy  ;  its  characteristic  is  seen  in  the  way  in 
which  that  energy  is  directed  and  controlled. 
Every  living  thing  is  not  merely  a  centre  at 
which  energy  is  being  constantly  transformed — a 
mechanical  energy-transformer — a  centre,  further, 
at  which  the  tendency  to  degradation  of  energy  is 
resisted,  hut  it  also  acts  as  a  directive  channel 
along  which  energy  can  flow  to  awjcomplish  specific 
work  :  as  long  aa  the  organism  is  alive  it  is  con- 
tinually disturbing  the  equilibrium  which  should 
otherwise  arise  between  itself  and  the  environment. 
Life  is  unceasing,  directive,  and  selective*  control 
of  energy ;  but  it  is  also  accumulation  of  energy, 
e.g.  in  specific  tissues,  and  a  transformation  of  it 
leading  to  further  availability.  The  organism  up 
to  a  certain  stage  appears  to  be  continually  gaining 
energy  at  the  expense  of  the  environment,  and  in 
reproduction  the  process  is  perpetuated. 

There  are,  however,  other  controls  of  energy : 
temperature,  e.g.,  controls  its  passage  in  the  form 
of  heat  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  body.  But 
this  passage  involves  not  merely  degradation  in 
that  particular  form.  Hibbert  brings  out  very 
clearly  that  the  difference  in  temperature  is  a 
determining  factor,  and  that  in  any  calculation  of 
the  work  done  it  will  find  a  place  ;  whereas  it  is 
impossible  to  show  that  life  is  a  factorial  element 
in  any  calculation  of  the  work  done  by  a  living 
organism.  The  nearest  parallel,  yet  hardly  a 
parallel,  would  be  in  the  unique  characteristic  of 
reproduction,  when,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
energy,  it  may  reasonably  be  conceived  that  the 
control  or  potential  factor  exhibits  itself  in  the 
process  of  division.  This  control  is  superlatively 
seen  in  the  development  of  the  segmenting  egg  to 
its  predesitined  goal  in  the  typical  adult  form. 
Accordingly  we  conclude  that  after  the  methods 
borroweil  from  the  analysis  of  inorganic  nature 
are  exhausted,  there  is  a  residuum  of  fact  which 
Is  untouclicil  l)y  them,  viz.  the  directive  control 
and  co-onlinated  adaptation  of  every  element  of 
its  activity  by  the  organism  to  its  own  end.  The 
biological  wlmle  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
physical  or  chemical  parts.  And  it  is  no  objection 
to  urge  that  we  are  not  objectively  aware  of  this 
peculiar  control,  for  the  same  is  true  of  all  physical 
actions,  as,  e.g.,  gravitational  attraction.  Life  is 
known  to  us  as  control  and  guidance  of  energy, 
interacting  with  matter  in  ways  that,  if  not  yet 
wholly  intelligible  to  us,  are  clearly  not  covered 
by  what  we  Know  of  its  physico-chemical  pro- 
perties. 

(3)  All  living  things  are  characterized  by  cellular 
structure.  Life,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  we  know 
it,  appears  only  in  one  form — that  of  the  cell. 
The  further  apart  living  forms  are  from  the  point 
of  view  of  classification,  the  deeper  is  it  necessary 
to  go  to  find  community.  In  extreme  cases  this 
may  be  found  only  in  their  cell-structure  and 
protoplasm  ;  hence  the  fundamental  importance 
of  these  aspects.  Briefly,  the  cell-theory  amounts 
to  the  statement  that  the  bodies  of  every  form  of 
life,  plant  or  animal,  are  composed  of  one  or  more 
minute  structural  units  known  as  cells,  out  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  higher  forms,  directly  or 
indirectly,  e\  cry  part  is  built ;  all  organisms  con- 
sist of  cells  and  of  cell-products.  The  body  is  a 
mosaic  rather  than  an  asphalt,  but  the  cells  are 
in  communication,  unisolated  by  cement.  From 
the    view-point    of   this    cell-theory,   the   animal 

*  In  the  MOM  that  It  Mleota  this  or  that  mode  of  attaining 
an  end. 


kingdom  (as  likewise  the  plant  kingdom)  m»y  be 
regarded  as  an  ascending  series,  at  the  bottom  of 


Fie.  1. — General  view  of  cells  in  the  growing  root-tip  of  the 
onion,  from  a  longitudinal  section  (x300).  (a)  Non- 
dividing  cells  with  chroniatin-network  and  deeply-stained 
nucleoh ;  ib)  nuclei  preparing  for  division  (chromatin  in 
form  of  continuous  thread) ;  (c)  dividing  cells  showing 
mitotic  figures ;  (e)  pair  of  daughter-cells  shortly  after 
division.  (From  Wilson's  The  Cell,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  publishers.) 
which  may  be  put  those  forms  that  are  unicel- 
lular—the Protozoa ;  next  above  them,  although 
essentially  of  them,  come  forms  that  are  mere 
balls  or  colonies  of  cells,  e.g.  Volvox  globator ; 
thereafter  we  reach  the  sponges,  where  tissues, 
i.e.  aggregates  of  similar  cells  performing  a  single 
function  in  common,  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  making ; 
next  come  the  simpler  members  of  the  Ccelenterata 
— mere  two-layered  sacs  of  cells,  with  hints  of 
organs,  i.e.  higher  complexes  of  tissues  devoted  to 
one  or  more  specific  functions — and  so  we  arrive  at 
those  higher  forms,  the  substance  of  whose  skin, 
bone,  or  muscle  is  not  homogeneous  according  to 
the  naked-eye  impression,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
microscope  is  resolved  into  aggregates  of  those 
countless  minute  units  called  cells.  And  it  may 
be  here  remarked  that  Ontogeny  discloses  the 
remarkable  fact  that  every  one  of  these  higher 
iforms,  in  its  individual  life-history,  passes  through 
a  broadly  corresponding  series,  of  which  the  first 
stage  is  likewise  a  single  cell,  the  fertilized  ovum. 
Palaeontology,  as  interpreted  by  Evolution,  teaches 
the  further  striking  fact  that  what  is  thus  true  of 
the  individual  history  holds  likewise  for  the  history 
of  the  race,  which  began  in  the  farthest  seons  witn 
the  simplest  forms,  and  progressed  through  ever 
higher  forms,  till  it  culminated,  mentally  and 
spiritually,  in  man. 

But  in  addition  to  thus  furnishing  us  with  a 
valuable  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  the 
organic  world  in  relation  to  structure  (Morphology), 
the  cell-theory  performs  a  similar  service  from  the 
point  of  view  of  function  or  activity  (Physiology). 
The  cell  is  not  merely  the  unit  of  organization  ;  it 
is  the  unit  of  function.  In  every  Protozoon  the 
vital  functions— locomotion,  inspiration  (or  what- 
ever corresponds  to  it),  absorption  of  food,  digestion, 
excretion,  which  in  the  higher  forms  are  distributed 
amongst  ditlerent  groups  of  cells  or  organs  devoted 
to  the  discharge  of  these  specific  functions — are  all 
performed  by  the  single  cell. 

The  theory  that  organisms  are  composed  of  cells  was  flrtt 
suggested  by  the  study  of  plant-structure.  As  long  ago  aa 
16t>ii  Hook  discovered  '  the  chambered  structure  of  plants,'  but 
nearly  200  years  passed  before  anything  comparable  to  the 
modern  understanding  of  the  fact  was  attained.  By  the  middle 
of  the  18th  cent.  Caspar  Wolff  and  others  had  in  a  measure  pot 
on  to  modern  lines  in  their  study  of  development,  endea  Fouring 
to  show  that  the  various  ducts  and  vessels  of  the  plant  are  all 
derived  from  cells  ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  last  century  it  waa 
already  recognized  that  iii  the  cell  we  have  the  structural  and 
I'h\'8iological  unit  of  the  plant.  If  the  nature  of  botanical 
material  kept  the  early  investigators'  attention  fixed  on  the 
cell-wall,  the  softer  tissues— the  skeleton  apart — that  oonatitute 
animal  substances  first  incited  study  of  the  nature  of  living 
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■fttUff.  AlnAdy  In  1S86  Dujardin  pave  the  name  of  'uroode' 
to  the  •nbeUDce  comiKMing  the  bodies  o(  the  ciliate  protozoa 
he  was  examining.  But  il  is  not  till  we  reach  the  names  of 
Schleideo  and  Schwann  (18o7-ly39)  that  we  have  before  us  the 
(oundation  upon  which  all  tlie  more  recent  work  upon  the  cell 
has  been  built.  The  former  first  drew  attention  to  the  sig- 
niflcance  of  the  nucleus  in  the  life-history  of  the  cell ;  the 
latter,  by  carefully  demonstrating  a  corresponding'  development 
from  cells  In  the  case  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  arrived 
at  a  theory  of  the  essential  correspondence  in  structure  of  both 
plant  and  animal.  Much  error,  however,  was  coniV>ined  with 
th«  brilliant  work  of  these  investigators.  Although  they 
partially  perceived  the  importance  of  the  nucleus,  they  still 
imagined  that  the  membrane  was  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
cell,  and  it  remained  for  Max  Schult/e  (1S61)  to  detlirone  the 
ceP- membrane  from  the  high  place  it  had  hitherto  held  in  the 
biological  world,  by  showing  that  certain  cells  were  apparently 
on  oocaaion  able  to  do  without  it,  whilst  in  other  cases  it  did 
not  exist:  he  also  maintained  the  primary  importance,  on  the 
Other  hand,  of  the  nui-leus  and  protoplasm.  It  was  likewise 
through  the  labours  of  Schultze,  Cohn,  and  De  Bary  that  the 
Identity  of  plant  and  of  animal  protoplasm  was  completely 
established.  The  word  '  protoplasm  '  was  first  used  in  its  spi.citic 
sense,  however,  in  1840  by  Hugo  von  Mohl,  who,  perhaps,  first 
clearly  recognized  the  importance  of  the  formative  substance 
of  tlw  oelL 
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VM.  t.—4em1 -diagrammatic  representation  of  a  cell,  (a)  Nuclear 
membrane  ;  ^0  linin  reticulum  ;  (r)  chromatin  masses  con- 
tained in  envelopes  of  linin  (clirouiati:i  nucleoli);  ('/)  true 
nucleolus;  (e)  vacuole;  (/)  plastids;  ({))  centrosomes; 
(A)  archoplasni,  from  which  attraction  sphere,  astral  rays 
etc.,  are  developed  ;  (i)  food  particles.  (From  Walker's 
Bssent^alg  of  Cytology^  by  kind  peruilasion  of  the  pub- 
Uahera.) 

Next  to  protoplasm— the  fundamental  constituent  of  the  cell 
—the  second  most  important  element  is  the  nucleus :  indeed, 
it«  signillcaiiee  is  hardly  less  than  that  of  protoplasm  itself.  The 
nucleus,  with  few  exceptions,  is  a  characteristic  of  every  cell. 
Modern  theories  of  heredity  are  theories  of  the  cell-nucleus. 

In  any  ordinary  nucleus,  the  following  structural  elementa 
may  commonly  be  recognized  : 

(a)  The  nuclear  membrane,  which  Is  probably  a  condensation 
of  the  general  protoplasmic  reticulum,  although  its  existence 
has  not  been  demonstrated  in  every  case.  It  has  a  variable 
•taining  capacity. 

(6)  The  nuclear  reticulum,  which  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
substances — chromatin  and  linin.  The  former  is  the  nuclear 
substance  par  excellence,  in  that  it  is  restricted  to  the  nucleus, 
and  is  generally  seen  as  irregular  granules  and  masses, 
deposited,  as  it  were,  on  the  threads  of  linin  ;  sometimes  the 
relation  is  of  a  more  intimate  character^  and  the  chromatin 
seems  embedded  in  the  linin,  giving  the  impression  of  a  very 
Intimate  relation  between  the  two  substances.  Some  of  the 
most  recent  work,  in  fact,  suggests  that  the  chromatin,  on 
which  hitherto  such  stress  has  been  laid  in  connexion  with 
theories  of  inheritance,  is  nothi[ig  more  than  a  secretion  of  the 
linin,  and  that  it  is  really  with  the  latter  that  the  ideas  of 
permanence  and  individuality  should  be  associated.  The  most 
striking  support  for  this  \iew  is  found  In  the  way  In  which 
during  certain  critical  phases  of  the  nuclear  history  the 
chromatin  decreases  in  amount,  sometimes  even  to  the  vanish- 
ing point,  ard  is  8upi>08ed  to  have  been  employed  in  nourishing 
the  cell  during  the  stage  in  question.  The  linin  likewise  after 
treatment  showu  a  granular  structure,  and  seems  similar  in 
coniponition  to  the  cytoplasmic  reticulum.  The  quantity  of 
chromatin  in  a  cell  is  not  constant,  but  In  the  processes  con- 
nected with  cell  division  and  fertilization  the  granules  form 
Into  little  rod-like  bodies  known  oa  chromosomes,  which  are 
now  regarded  by  many  as  the  vehicles  of  inherit-ance.  The 
number  of  chromosomes  is  constant  for  each  sjiecies.  It  is  still, 
however,  *an  open  question  whether  the  chromatin-granules  of 
the  reticulum  are  individually  identir-al  with  those  lorniing  the 
chromosomes '  (Wilson,  The  Oell,  p.  ^7).  At  certain  sta^'es  the 
chromosomes  appear  perfectly  liomogcneouB^  and  the  same  is 
sometimes  true  of  the  entire  nucleus. 

The  evidence  then  goes  to  show  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
I  the  chromatin  thread  is  built  up  of  a  series  of  minute, 
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deepty-BtalnIng  granules  (chromomeres)  that  an  embedded,  at 
it  were,  in  the  linin,  sometimes  Irregularly,  sometimes  with 
such  regularity  that  the  meshwork  seems  entirely  comjiosed  ol 
them,  and  that  these  aggregate  to  form  the  typical  chromo- 
somes. The  eplilting  of  the  chromosome  involves  actual  split- 
ting of  these  granules.  As  the  living  cells  of  an  organism  are 
capable  of  assimilation,  growth,  and  division,  so  likewise  are  wt 
corapelKd  to  think  of  the  r61e  the  chromatin  granule  plays  is 
its  relation  to  the  chrouiosome.  But  are  these  cbromatia 
granules  ultimate  uc^'x,  acd  c&i:  v.v  ualgt.  :a  them  the  tiJua 
of  individuals? 

The  problem  only  becomes  the  more  arresting  when  we 
further  inquire  into  the  relation  of  chromatin  granules  to  the 
linin  network  of  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm.  Recent  research 
tends  to  confirm  van  Beneden's  conclusion,  reached  already  in 
1883,  that  the  chromatin  network  of  the  nucleus,  the  cjtoplasmic 
reticulum,  and  even  the  nuclear  membrane,  are  all  alike  built 
up  out  of  microsomes  united  by  connective  substance,  and  that 
even  the  chromatic  granules  may  be  transformed  into  achro- 
matic, and  vice  versa.  The  sole  limitation  appears  to  be  the 
restriction  of  the  chromatic  microsomes  to  the  nuclc\i8,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  linin  network  of  the  nucleus  appears  to 
have  the  same  granular  structure  as  the  cytoplasmic  reticulum, 
and  the  nuclear  membrane  appears  to  originate  in  a  condensation 
of  the  same  substance.  Are  these  microsomes,  then,  the  ulti- 
mate units  of  life  ?  Yes  and  no  I  Yes,  In  the  sense  that  they 
are  the  ultimate  units  that  we  know  capable  of  growth  and 
division  in  their  particular  environment— hi  capable,  however, 
of  an  independent  existence.  No,  in  the  double  sense  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  ultimate  units  of  living  matter 
happen  to  coincide  with  the  revelations  of  the  most  powerful 
micro>cope  of  the  20th  cent.;  and  that  if  we  insist  on  inde- 
pcn(!cnt  existence  in  an  ordinary  environment  they  fail  to 
respond  to  the  criterion.  We  must  obviously,  therefore,  look 
to  our  terminology.  Possibly  In  a  more  restricted  sense  some 
ot  these  elements  "of  protoplasm  might  be  spoken  of  as  'living.' 
'  In  its  fullest  meaning,  however,'  says  Wilson  {op.  cit.  p.  29), 
*the  word  "living"  implies  the  existence  of  a  group  of  co- 
operating activities  more  complex  than  those  manifested  by  any 
one  substance  or  structural  element.'  Life,  perhaps,  should 
only  properly  be  rej^arded  as  a  property  of  the  cell-system  as  a 
whole,  and  we  do  better  to  desi^'nate  the  separate  elements  as 
'active'  and  *  passive' rather  than  as  'living'  and  'lifeless.'  The 
eiuiclpatcd  cell  cannot  reproduce  :  strictly,  therefore,  It  Is  not 
living,  although  for  a  short  time  it  may  still  show  a  character- 
istic of  life. 

The  demonstration  of  these  microsomes— intra-cellular  units 
of  a  lower  order— has  an  interesting  bearing  upon  biological 
theory.    Altmarm's    granular   theory  of    the    constitution   of 

Erotoplasm,  ill-founded  as  it  apparently  was  in  relation  to 
is  own  investigations,  regarded  protoplasm  as  a  colony  of 
more  elementary,  extremely  minut*  units  which  he  called 
bioblasts.  In  a  real  measure,  these  microsomes,  evidencing 
assimilation,  growth,  and  division,  corres[X)nd  to  Altmann's 
theoretical  units,  and  invite  consideration  as  more  elementary 
individuals  than  the  cell,  standing  between  the  latter  and  the 
ultimate  molecule  of  living  matter.  Herbert  Spencer's  '  physio- 
logical units,'  Darwin's  *  geiumules,'  and  Weismann's  *  bio- 
phors,'  all  hitherto  hypothetical  units,  playing  the  principal 
part  in  the  theories  of  regeneration,  development,  and  heredity 
associated  with  these  great  names,  would  thus  appear  to  cor- 
respond to  a  reality. 

As  to  the  ultimate  independent  unit  of  living  matter— the 
smallest  mass  that  exhibits  to  the  biologist  the  phenomena  of 
independent  life— it  is,  perhaps,  neither  necessary  nor  possible 
to  make  any  precise  statement.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
criterion  that  we  use.  If  we  demand  that  living  matter  show 
the  phenomena  of  independent  growth  and  assmiilation,  then 
the  unit  will  need  to  consist  of  protoplasm  plus  nuclear  sub- 
stance :  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  material  all  synthetic  meta- 
bolism is  at  an  end.  This  has  been  experimentally  proved  on 
a  very  extended  scale  by  merotomy  and  numerous  investiga- 
tions in  regeneration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  irritability  is  all 
that  is  required,  then  the  unit  might  well  be  smaller  and 
simjiler  :  for  that  particular  manifestation  within  a  certain 
limit,  cytoplasm  alone  would  be  sutbcient.  Destructive  meta- 
bolism Biay  continue  without  the  nucleus,  where  constructive 
metabolism  is  at  an  end.  That  is  to  saj-j  if  the  question  is 
viewefl  in  the  form  'how  far  the  divisibility  of  livinjf  matter 
can  be  carried  without  interfering  with  its  function, '  the 
answer,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nut  dillicult  to  find,  and  Oft**  be 
experimentally  verified,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  physical 
structure  of  the  cell,  and  varying  for  different  cells. 

(c)  The  nucleoli,  rounded  irregular  bodies  composed  of  a 
proteid  substance  markedly  different  from  chromatin.  They 
are,  however,  very  varied  both  in  structure  and  character,  and 
in  some  instance8,"at  any  rate,  are  possibly  a  source  of  chromatin 
supply  for  the  nucleus.  They  stain  deei)ly,  giving  reactions 
similar  to  those  presented  by  the  fibrillar  network. 

(d)  The  nuclear  sap  or  ground  substance  occupying  the  Inter- 
stices of  the  network,  and  apparently  unafTected  by  man;.-  if 
the  stains  that  act  on  the  chromatin.  It  is  clear  and  essentially 
liquid. 

A  third  element  of  the  cell  is  the  peculiar  little  centrosome 
first  deiinitely  discovered  by  van  Bcneden  in  1885,  which  as 
the  special  oVgan  of  cell  division  is  often  regarded  as  the 
dynamic  centre  of  the  cell.  It  commonly  lies  outside  the 
nucleus,  although  close  to  it ;  sometimes,  however,  inside 
(Asrnris  xmivaUna).  It  is  generally  surrounded  either  by  a 
radiating  area  of  the  cytorcticulum,  termed  the  attraction- 
sphere  or  centrosphere ;  or  by  an  area  of  protoplasm  denan 
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than  the  rert  of  the  cytoplasm  (archoplasm) :  sometimes  In  the 
TegotaUre  stare  It  lies  unattended  by  any  differentiated  matter, 
uid  is  then  often  very  difScult  to  demonstrate.  Typically  th* 
centrosoine,  whleh  stains  deeply,  is  a  single  organ ;  but,  as  a 
nile,  dividing  cells  show  a  double  centrosome  due  Lo  anticipa- 
tion of  the  succeeding  division  in  which  each  of  the  daughter- 
cells  receives  one  of  them.  The  failure  to  substantiate  its 
presence  in  the  case  of  the  cells  of  many  of  the  higher  plants, 
and  the  fact  th.^t  in  some  Instances  at  the  close  of  cell  division, 
or  durinj^  fertilization  In  animals,  it  disappears  entirely  to 
Appear  again  de  noro,  rather  militate  against  the  earlier  view 
o)  its_  indispensable  and  dominant  function,  and  tend  to  rele- 
gate it  to  a  less  important  position.  At  the  same  time  as  an 
organ  that  assimilates,  grows,  divides,  and  is  in  many  cases 
passed  on  from  cell  to  cell,  it  also  answers  to  the  conception  of 
an  intra-oeUular  unit  of  independent  euetence  :  it  ia  essentially 
a  centre  of  determining  activity,  and  it  seems  finally  to  dis- 
appear with  the  loss  of  the  power  of  reproduction. 

With  regard  to  the  cell-membrane,  we  have  already  seen 
that  its  importance  is  now  perceived  to  be  secondary.  It  Is 
more  characteristic  of  plant  than  of  animal  tissues.  In  the 
former  case  it  has  a  more  or  less  firm  consistency,  and  is  often 
of  considerable  thickness  ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  animal 
cells,  6,g.  rhizopods  and  leucocytes,  are  *  naked,'  although  even 
here  some  difference  in  consistency  can  be  established  between 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  cytoplasm  and  that  immediately 
beneath  It.  Where  a  definite  membrane  occurs,  it  usually 
arises  as  a  secretion  product,  although  cases  are  known  where 
it  saems^  to  he  a  direct  physical  and  chemical  transformation  of 
the  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm.  Cellulose  is  the  name 
spphed  to  the  carbo-hydrate  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  plant 
membrane  (CsHioO/j) ;  it  is,  however.  Impregnated  witL,  or 
transformed  into,  other  substances  such  as  lignine,  cork,  etc. 

Hitherto  we  have  regarded  the  cell  as  an  independent  organ- 
ism, as  an  organic  umt.  Actually,  however,  it  is  such  only  in 
the  case  of  unicellular  organisms  and  the  germ-cells  of  multi- 
cellular forms.  When  we  consider  other  cells,  e.g.  the  tissue- 
oeUs  of  the  higher  creatures,  we  see  that  in  point  of  origin  and 
structure,  t.«.  morphologically,  they  are  equivalent  to  a  collec- 
tion of  unicellular  orgamsms,  but  physiologically  the  tissue-cell 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  independent,  inasmuch  as  ite  activity 
Is  part  and  parcel  of  that  of  the  organism — *  Its  autonomy,*  to 
use  Wilson's  phrase,  *  is  merged  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  into 
the  general  life  of  the  organism '  (op.  cit.  p.  68). 

What,  then,  is  this  organic  unity  of  the  body,  and  how  Is  It 
maintained?  The  problem  is  very  much  the  problem  of  the 
cell  and  Its  enzymes  repeated  on  a  larger  scale.  There,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  question  u  how  the  cell  links  together  and  co- 
ordinates the  activities  of  various  substances  within  it,  each  of 
them  with  its  specific  industry,  so  to  speak.  In  the  higher 
animals  and  plants  the  different  tissues  retain  in  varying 
capacities  vestiges  of  the  primitive  power  of  altering  their 
function :  under  normal  conditions  they  behave  according  to 
their  meciflc  character.  But  evidently  there  is  some  restrain- 
ing influence  that  limits  and  regulates  the  activity  of  any  par- 
ticular cell,  or  group  of  cells,  in  relation  to  the  other  cells  of 
the  organism.  The  older  workers  thought  of  the  organism  as  a 
composite,  a  mosaic,  whose  life  was  simply  the  sum  of  the  life 
of  it8_  independent,  yet  reciprocating  parts.  But  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly clear  that,  so  far  as  growth  and  development  are 
concerned,  cells  can  be  regarded  as  co-operative  units  in  a  limited 
degree  only.  'They  are  rather,'  says  Wilson,  *  local  centres  of 
a  formative  power  pervading  the  growing  mass  as  a  whole,  and 
the  physiological  autonomy  of  the  individual  cell  falls  into 
the  background '  {op.  cit.  p.  69).  No  true  conception  of  the  life 
of  a  multi-cellular  organism  is  gained  except  in  so  far  as  that 
life  is  conceived  of  as  a  whole,  untrammelled  by  cell  boundaries. 
Doubtless  it  expresses  itself  in  many  ways,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  the  cell,  thereby  giving  to  itself  an  apparently  composite 
character.  But  in  reality  this  mosaic-like  character  is  due  to  the 
secondary  distribution  of  the  organism's  energy  among  local 
centres  of  action.  This  does  not,  however,  as  already  stated, 
prevent  tissues  from  occasionally  asserting  their  primitive 
mdependence  and  functioning  in  an  unusual  way  under  certain 
special  conditions  ;  such,  at  any  rate,  is  one  modem  explana- 
tion of  cancerous  growth. 

(4)  A  further  characteristic  of  living  things  is 
irritability,  by  which  is  understood  the  capacity 
for  response  or  reaction  to  stimulus.  Life,  in  fact, 
resolves  itself  into  the  science  of  response, — re- 
sponse to  various  external  and  internal  stimuli, — 
simple  at  first  in  the  case  of  the  lower  forms,  but 
infinitely  complex,  embracing  in  the  last  instance 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  word  '  education '  in  the 
higher  forms  ;  the  unresponsive  is  the  dead,  that 
peculiar  condition  in  which  the  capacity  for  re- 
sponse is  gone. 

Now,  in  all  applications  of  stimuli  to  living 
matter,  what  we  see  as  a  direct  consequence  is 
a  series  of  very  complex  phenomena  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  stimuli  have  affected  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  object  in  the  organism  upon  which 
they  act.  When  we  analyze  these  phenomena  of 
irritability,  as  exemplified  in  a  Protozoon,  we  find 
*  series  or  specific  capacities  for  response  which  we 


may  call  the  various  tactisms.  Paramecium  ia 
sensitive  to  light  in  that  it  moves  towards  it ;  it 
is  positively  phototactic.  Irritability,  then,  usujilly 
expresses  itself  in  some  form  of  movement  of  the 
organic  mass,  which  has  often  led  to  this  feature 
being  set  down  aa  a  characteristic  of  living  matter  : 
but  while  every  response  need  not  necessarily  be 
in  the  form  of  obvious  movement  (the  energy 
liberated  may  take  some  other  form,  e.g.  heat), 
on  the  other  band,  in  many  cases  of  apparently 
spontaneous  movement,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
internal  changes  rather  than  in  the  external  en- 
vironment. It  is  essentially  a  liberation  of  energy, 
— the  transformation  of  potential  into  kinetic 
energy,  and  this  commonly  shows  itself  in  move- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  the  higher  animals  and  plants, 
the  distinctive  elements  of  irritability,  studied 
singly  as  tactisms  in  the  case  of  onicellular  forms, 
may  function  in  a  specific  way  in  the  parts  of  a 
multicellular  organism,  giving  rise  to  those  move- 
ments that  are  kno^vn  as  the  various  tropisms ; 
thus  a  characteristic  turning  towards  the  sun  gives 
its  name  to  the  flower  heliotrope.  It  is  found  that 
many  movements  of  animals  and  attitudes  of 
plants  depend  upon  mechanisms  that  are '  a  function 
of  the  symmetrical  structure  and  symmetrical  dis- 
tribution of  irritability  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  organisms '  (Loeb,  Dynamics  of  Living 
Matter,  p.  5).  Now,  if  lines  of  force  (e.g.  light 
rays,  gravitation  lines,  lines  of  diffusion)  strike  an 
organism  with  greater  profusion  on  one  side  than 
on  another,  the  tension  of  the  contractile  elements 
is  unequal,  and  if  the  animal  moves,  it  tends  to 
turn  in  such  a  direction  that  the  lines  of  force 
impinge  with  equal  density  at  symmetrical  points, 
and  at  the  same  angle  on  both  sides,  and  will 
continue  to  move  in  that  direction,  or  away  from 
it,  according  as  it  is  apparently  attracted  or  re- 
pelled. Such  automatic  orientation  is  known 
as  a  tropism. 

The  external  stimuli  which  act  upon  the  world 
of  life  are  manifold :  but  we  may  consider  five 
important  groups— (a)  thermal  stimuli,  (6)  light 
stimuli,  (c)  electrical  stimuli,  (rf)  gravitational 
stimuli,  and  (e)  chemical  stimuli.  The  reaction  of 
an  organism  is,  then,  simply  its  response  to  the 
particular  stimulus  applied  to  it.  The  experience 
of  everyday  life  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that,  under 
the  same  stimulus,  the  reaction  will  vary  con- 
siderably with  different  individuals.  In  fact,  the 
same  stimulus  may  produce  totally  different  effects 
on  difterently  constituted  objects  :  a  kick  elicits  a 
difterent  response  in  the  case  of  a  stone,  a  bulldog, 
and  a  Skye  terrier  ;  under  electrical  stimulation 
the  salivary  gland  yields  its  saliva,  the  liver  its 
bile.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  strike  one  as 
quite  so  obvious  at  first  sight  that  very  different 
stimuli  will  but  produce  identical  effects  upon  the 
same  protoplasmic  body.  Apply  to  a  muscle  cell 
electrical,  chemical,  in  short  any  possible  form  of 
stimulus  ;  it  has  but  one  answer, — it  contracts. 
The  same  holds  true  for  many  Protozoa :  they 
have  but  a  single  characteristic  response  to  all 
kinds  of  stimuli.  We  have  thought  of  the  stimulus 
as  exciting,  or  even  producing,  an  increase  of  the 
specific  activity  in  various  forms  of  living  sub- 
stance :  its  action  may,  however,  also  result  in  a 
diminution  of  that  characteristic  activity.  Irrita- 
bility is  considered  to  be  a  fundamental  property 
of  living  protoplasm,  but  it  expresses  itself  in 
specific  actions,  according  to  the  specific  structure 
of  the  organism,  under  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

(a)  With  regard  to  thermo-tactism,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
temperature  of  the  environment  is  of  vital  importance  to  every 
ort,^anisni.  There  is  a  limit  above  and  below  which  life  ceases  ; 
this  limit  varies  with  the  organism,  and  indeed  with  the  stage 
of  its  development.    The  maximum  temperature  for  plants 
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ftnd  anlmftla  If  generally  abont  46'  Centlgnde.  The  mlnimnm 
temperature  Is  not  8o  easily  determined  ;  temperatures  below 
eero  are,  on  the  whole,  less  injurioua  than  high  ones.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  power  that  plants,  (or  example,  have  of 
resistance  to  cold  or  heat  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  amount 
ol  water  that  they  contain.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  spores 
ftnd  bacilli  can  resist  ^reat  extremes  of  high  and  of  low  tempera- 
ture, there  being  instances  on  record  in  which  they  have  not 
lost  their  power  of  development  after  exposiire  to  -110*  0., 
while  in  practical  bacteriology  the  assumption  is  never  made  that 
life  is  destroyed  in  any  particular  instance  before  the  (rerm  has 
been  subjected  to  a  dry  heat  of  140'  0.  for  at  least  three  hours. 
We  may  also  note  the  exceedingly  small  range  on  the  scale 
of  temperature  that  is  occupied  by  life.  On  the  surface  of  the 
earth  tne  extreme  variations  may  be  roughly  placed  within  the 
scale  of  from  60'  0.  above,  to  about  60"  C.  'below  the  freezing 
point,  so  that  life,  as  existing  for  the  most  part  between  - 15'  C. 
and  45"  0.,  occupies  about  half  of  the  range  that  is  due  to  the 
earth's  climatic  conditions.  In  fact,  the  restricted  scale  within 
which  life  ordinarily  manifests  itself  corresponds  roughly  to  the 
temperature  scale  of  liquid  water,  which  is  an  inaispensable 
conjunct  of  life  and  an  important  constituent  of  protoplasm. 
Further,  if  we  estimate  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  at 
6600*  O.,  we  find  that  hfe  has  a  place  on  not  more  than  a  T^gth 
purt  of  the  scale  of  terrestrial  temperature. 

(6)  Light,  also,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  plants  and  animals. 
Some  love  it ;  others  seem  to  hate  and  shun  it ;  they  are  posi- 
tively or  negatively  phototactic.  As  heliotropism,  this  tend- 
ency to  turn  towards  the  light  is  very  marked  in  the  stems  of 
many  plants,  and  in  sessile  and  free-moving  animals  is  most 
distinctive.  Experiments  with  coloured  screens  have  shown 
that  in  the  case  of  plants  and  sessile  animals  '  the  more  re- 
fractive green,  blue,  and  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  are  more 
effective  helio tropically  than  the  less  refractive  red  and  yellow 
rays'  (Loeb,  op.  cit.  p.  118).  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  sort  of 
division  of  labour— the  longer  light  waves  (reds  and  yellows^ 
accelerate  assimilation  ;  the  shorter  waves  (blue  and  violet) 
hasten  heliotropism.  In  cases  of  ordinary  curvature,  such  as 
in  a  twining  tendril,  the  explanation  is  found  in  an  excess  of 
growth  on  the  outer  side  ;  but  in  heliotropism,  if  growth  is 
associated,  it  is  but  accidentally,  and  the  explanation  is  found 
rather  in  a  certain  protoplasmic  contractiliti/  of  the  cells  that 
are  directly  affected  by  the  light.  '  The  essential  feature  of  the 
beliotropic  reaction  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  h^ht  auto- 
matically puts  the  plant  or  the  animal  into  such  a  position  that 
the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the  body,  or  organ,  falls  into  the 
direction  of  the  rays  of  light'  (t6.  p.  124).  Loeb  has  shown 
that  in  the  case  of  free-moving  animals  the  explanation  may 
be  given  in  identically  the  same  terms.  He  has  correlated  the 
tendency  of  animals,  particularly  Insects,  to  fly  or  creep  towards 
the  flame,  with  the  heliotropic  curvature  of  plants,  maintaining 
*  that  the  essential  effect  of  the  light  upon  these  animals  might 
consist  in  a  conit>ul8ory  automatic  turning  of  the  head  toward 
ths  source  of  light,  corresponding  to  the  turning  of  the  head, 
or  the  tip,  of  a  plant  stem  toward  the  light ;  and  that  the 
process  of  moving  toward  the  source  of  light  was  only  a 
secondary  phenomenon  *  (ib.  p.  125).  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
curiosity,  or  love  of  light,  that  makes  the  moth  fly  to  the  candle 
flame,  but  the  compelling  power  of  the  light  in  turning  the 
creature's  head  towards  it  Other  animals  (e.g.  Gammarua 
pulex,  a  fresh-water  crustacean,  and  the  larvee  of  the  house-fly) 
are  found  to  be  negatively  heliotropic,  i.e.  their  heads  bend 
automatical Ij'  away  from  the  source  of  light,  while  most 
creatures  are  probably  not  heliotropic  at  alL  Further,  in  the 
case  of  some  forms  it  is  found  that  they  are  heliotropic  at 
different  periods  in  their  life  history,  e.g.  anta  at  the  time  of 
sexual  maturity  are  markedly  heliotropic,  while  the  workers  are 
not — a  difference  probably  correlated  with  definite  chemical 
changes  in  the  creatures;  in  fact,  by  the  addition  of  certain 
chemical  substances  to  the  media  in  which  some  forms  were 
kept,  Loeb  found  that  he  could  make  them  negatively  or 
positively  heliotropic  at  will.  Heliotrnpism  plays  a  great  part 
in  determining  the  behaviour  of  aniiimla,  and  there  are  some 
forms  whose  life  at  certain  periods  of  their  existence  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  a  function  uf  light. 

(c)  Light  rays  are,  however,  not  the  only  lines  of  force  that 
bnng  about  an  automatic  orientation  of  animals.  Definite 
responses  to  galvanic  currents  produce  the  phenomena  of 
galvanotropism.  When  animals  are  exposed  to  a  galvanic 
current,  there  may  result  compulsory  reactions  very  similar 
to  those  produced  by  li^'ht,  except  that  we  substitute  the  cur- 
rent curves  for  the  litrbt  rays.  As  the  current  not  merely 
Influences  the  superficial  layers  of  an  organimn,  as  in  the  case 
ol  the  light  rays,  but  permeates  the  whole  body,  the  responses 
In  galvanotropic  orientation  are  not  so  ideal  as  in  the  case  of 
heliotropism. 

(d)  The  orientation  seen  in  plants  and  animals,  due  to  gravita- 
tion, Is  known  as  gcotropism.  Geotropism  exjiresses  the  fact 
that,  whilst  the  tips  of  the  roots  of  plants  show  a  tendency  to 
grow  vertically  downwards,  the  tip  of  the  main  stem  seems 
constrained  to  grow  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  the  same  holds 
true  with  limiiations  in  the  case  of  sessile  animals,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  attempts  of  free-moving  creatures  to  keep 
the  axis  of  their  eyes  as  much  as  possible  in  the  normal  position 
when  their  bmliea  are  maintained  in  an  abnormal  position  is 
also  due  to  the  stimulus  of  gravitation.  Although  the  problem 
Is  still  far  from  solution,  Loeb  (op.  cit.  p.  162)  considera  it  pro- 
bable that  the  really  geotropic  reactions  of  higher  animals  are 
determined  in  rertaln  cells  of  the  inner  ear,  or  In  certain  cells 
of  the  brain,  *  through  an  influence  upon  the  rsftctioD  velocity 
of  certain  obemical  prooBies.' 


(e)  Ohemotropism  Is  the  name  applied  to  the  reply  mad*  by 

organisms  to  the  stimulus  from  particles  of  substances  emanat- 
ing from  a  centre  of  diffusion  :  the  org^anism  is  found  to  bend 
or  move  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  diffusion.  The 
orientation  is,  however,  rarely  as  perfect  as  in  that  of  the  other 
tropisms,  inasmuch  as  the  '  lines  of  diffusion  are  commonly  dts- 
turned  by  current*  due  to  changes  and  variations  in  tempen- 
ture '  (ib.  p.  153).  Thus  oxygen  is  known  to  exercise  a  great 
attractive  power  over  freely  moving  cells.  Experiments  can  be 
arranged  by  which  that  gas  can  be  introduced  into  water 
crowded  with  unicellular  organisms,  when  they  will  be  seen  to 
rush  for  the  point  from  which  the  gas  is  liberated.  Engelmann 
put  small  alg^B  into  a  fluid  containing  certain  bacteria,  and 
observed  that  very  quickly  they  surrounded  the  weed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  oxygen  that  it  liberated  by  means  of  its  chlorophylL 
It  then  occurred  to  him  that  several  species  of  bacteria  mighl 
be  used  as  a  delicate  test  for  minute  quantities  of  oxygen. 

The  whole  question  of  the  chemical  irritability  of  cells  hat  a 
very  human  interest  when  we  investigate  it  in  relation  to  th« 
colourless  blood  corpuscles  known  as  leucocytes.  The  modern 
germ-theory  as  applied  to  most  diseases  holds  that  inflam- 
mation is  set  up  by  micro-organisms  and  their  metabolic  pro- 
ducts (i.e.  the  products  due  to  chemical  change  in  the  micro- 
organisms themselves) ;  these  various  toxines  are  carried  in  the 
circulatory  system  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Now  Metchnikoff 
has  shown  bow  certain  of  these  colourless  corpuscles,  by  their 
power  of  absorbing  the  injurioua  elements,  constitute  them- 
selves the  very  guardians  of  the  organism.  He  has  shown  that. 
e.g.,  the  cocci  of  erysipelas,  the  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever,  and 
the  bacilli  of  anthrax  are  eaten  up,  or  their  toxines  neutralized, 
by  the  antidotes  elaborated  by  these  wandering  amoeboid 
cells,  and  thus  rendered  harmless.  Hence,  between  these 
foreign  micro-organisms  and  the  leucocytes  continual  war  is 
waged,  and  the  life  or  death  of  the  organism  depends  upon  the 
result  of  the  struggle.  Now,  if,  as  is  practically  certain,  the 
leucocytes  are  initially  stimulated  by  means  of  chemicAl  sub- 
stances produced  by  the  micro-organisms,  such  stimulation  can 
occur  only  in  accordance  with  laws  similar  to  those  that  are 
known  to  hold  in  the  case  of  free  cells.  Recently,  Wright  and 
Douglas  have  shown  that  in  the  blood  serum  there  is  some- 
thing that  makes  the  bacteria  more  acceptable  to  the  leuco- 
cytes :  this  substance  they  have  termed  generically  opsonin 
(oi//u)fe'to,  *I  cater').  Its  action  is  to  sensitize  the  bacteria  so 
that  they  more  readily  stimulate  the  leucocytes  to  absorb 
them.  The  opsonic  value  of  the  serum  in  any  speciflc  obm 
can  be  heightened  by  the  injection  of  suitable  substances. 

(5)  All  living  things  are  further  characterized  by 
continual  change^  physical  and  chemical,  of  the 
material  composing  the  body  in  every  part.  Cer- 
tain parts  are  being  continually  used  up,  and  fresh 
material  is  brought  in  and  built  up  into  its  place. 
This  ceaseless  internal  cycle  of  supply  and  waste, 
waste  and  supply,  is  designated  by  tne  term  meta- 
bolism. The  living  organism  is  as  a  flame  that, 
fed  with  oil,  preserves  its  outward  form,  yet  all 
the  while  the  substance  by  which  the  flame  is  fed 
is  being  decomposed  into  its  constituent  elementa 
and  passes  oil"  transformed.  Biology,  apart  from 
Morphology,  knows  no  statics.  Nutrition  and 
digestion,  respiration  and  circulation,  secretion 
and  excretion,  are  various  phases  of  this  compre- 
hensive activity.  In  order  to  live,  the  cell  must 
absorb  nutrient  substances  which  it  proceeds  to 
elaborate,  retaining  some  portions  within  its  body, 
and  rejecting  others.  Continually,  in  the  living 
cell,  substances  of  complex  molecular,  and  in  that 
measure  unstable,  structure  are  being  built  up 
from  substances  less  complex  and  more  stable,  witn 
the  absorption  of  energy  ;  concurrently,  other  sub- 
stances— food  reserves,  or  the  protoplasm  itself — 
are  being  broken  down  in  oraer  to  provide  the 
energy  required.  The  more  intense  tne  life,  the 
more  comprehensive  are  tliose  parallel  processes  of 
construction  and  destruction.  And  yet,  if  parallel, 
they  are  h.irdly  equal.  In  the  period  of  youth  the 
constructive  is  in  excess  of  the  destructive,  and  we 
say  the  organism  grows. 

Now,  all  living  things  grow  in  a  sense  that  is  not 
predicalile  of  other  objects  to  which  the  word  may 
De  applied.  For  in  tlie  saturated  solution  of  salt 
or  alum  the  crystal  grows  by  accretion— particles 
are  added  on  tlie  outside,  layer  by  layer  ;  living 
tilings  grow  by  taking  uj)  jiarliclcs  ol  matter  in 
between  already  existing  piirticles  at  every  point- 
interstitial  growth.  Further,  the  crystal  grows  by 
adding  to  itself  particles  of  the  same  matter  as 
itself— particles  that  it  takes  up,  already  existing, 
out  of  the  fluid  around  it ;  whereas  the  h  viug  thiug 
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makes  the  materials  of  its  growth,  manufacturing 
particles  like  itself  out  of  material  different  from 
itself,  which  it  then  uses  for  growth — by  assiniila- 
tion.  The  ciliate  protozoon,  Paramecium  caud.^  if 
kept  in  a  hay  infusion  at  a  definite  temperature, 
will  grow  and  reproduce  by  binary  fission  at  a 
definite  rate.  This  growth  and  reproduction  are 
accomplished  at  the  expense  of  eiementa  in  the 
medium  which  are  transformed  into  Paramecium  ; 
at  the  same  time  other  substances  appear  in  the 
medium  which  are  the  waste  from  the  growth 
process.  If  we  call  these  last  A,  and  let  a  represent 
the  material  that  goes  to  form  new  Paramecium, 
then  P  +  a  =  nP  +  b.  This  growth  formula  may  be 
constructivelj'  compared  with  that  of  any  purely 
chemical  equation,  with  the  result  that  a  strikin*^ 
difference  is  noticeable.  In  the  case  of  an  en'octive 
chemical  reaction  between  different  compounds,  the 
result  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  jreneral  character 
A  +  B  =  C  +  D;t.c,  different  substances  are  found  in 
the  two  terms  {e.g.  Zn  +  H2S04  =  ZnS04  +  H2).  In 
the  former  equation  the  fact  that  P  appears  on 
either  side  constitutes  a  veiled  expression  of  a 
characteristic  of  life  :  that  it  occurs  in  a  greatly 
increased  quantity  indicates  the  amount  of  growth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  formula  repre- 
sents but  half  of  what  is  actually  in  progress  ;  for 
at  the  same  time  other  processes  of  a  contrary  or 
destructive  character  are  in  operation,  and  the 
organism  is  alive  only  so  long  as  they  do  not  gain 
the  ascendancy  over  the  assimilative  activities. 

From  the  Mork  of  destruction,  which  may  involve 
the  breaking  up  of  complex  substances  into  simpler 
ones,  or  tlieir  combination  with  oxygen,  various 
end  products  arise,  some  useful  to  the  organism, 
e.g,  bile,  others  not  so  useful,  or  positively  harmful, 
as  urea,  carbon  dioxide,  and  mineral  salts.  In  the 
case  of  animals  the  whole  of  their  energj'  is  derived 
from  waste  ;  in  plants  only  a  small  part  is  tlius 
derived,  the  rest  being  obtained  from  sunlight.  Tlie 
metabolic  processes  that  are  going  on  in  any  higher 
organism,  plant  or  animal,  are  manifold  in  the 
extreme,  and  even  in  the  case  of  unicellular  forms 
our  understanding  of  them  is  far  from  complete. 
At  the  same  time  the  unity  of  the  entire  organic 
kingdom  is  well  illustrated  in  a  restricted  series  of 
fundamental  metabolic  processes  which  are  common 
to  every  living  creature. 

(a)  Every  plant  and  animal  respireB,  i.e.  ft  takes  up  oxyg^en 
from  ita  environment,  whereby  it  oxidizes  the  carbo-hydrates 
uid  albuminous  substances  of  its  own  body,  producing  as  final 
products  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

(b)  The  food  materials  of  all  living  organisms,  plant  and 
ftnima]  alike,  are  ori^nally  prepared  from  the  inorganic  world 
through  the  instrumentality  of  chloroplaste.  Further,  while  it 
is  true  that  growing  plants  are  able  to  live  on  simpler  com- 
pounds than  animals,  yet  a  study  of  the  developnieot  of  the 
embryo  in  the  seed  (also  the  growing  cells  in  a  young:  stem  or 
root)  shows  it  to  be  without  the  adult  capacity,  and  dependent 
on  manufactured  carbo-hydrates,  proteios,  and  fats,  as  in  the 
case  of  animals.  The  differences  relating  to  the  mode  of  supply 
in  the  case  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  ultimately  referable  to  differ- 
ences in  the  cell  structure.  The  exaggerated  development  of 
the  vegetable  cell-wall  prevents  the  ingestion  of  solid  material. 

(c)  In  both  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  characteristic 
corresponding  substances  make  their  appearance  during  meta- 
bolism, such  as  ptyalin  in  animals,  and  diastase  in  plants. 
These  substances  are  known  as  ferments  or  enzymes,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  constructive  process,  as  it  occurs  in  plants  and 
animals,  they  play  a  very  important  part.  In  many  cases  of 
breaking  up  of  reserves,  i.e.  in  destructive  processes,  it  is  also 
found  that  the  cell  produces  an  enz}-me  for  this  end.  So  funda- 
mental is  the  action  of  these  enz^ines  that  there  is  a  verj'  true, 
but  limited  sense,  In  which  it  may  be  said  that  life  is  a  series 
of  fermentations.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  a  soluble 
en2>'me  is  at  the  basis  of  everj*  functional  activity.  Digestion  is 
due  in  (>arc  to  the  action  of  pepsin  which  breaks  up  pruteids. 
Eespiration  is  achieved  only  through  the  presence  of  oxidase, 
which  seizes  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  and  hands  it  over  to  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Under  certain  conditions — com- 
monly greater  condensation  of  the  solution — the  action  of  some 
enzjTnes  is  reversible,  i.e.  they  can  put  togetlier  agnin  what 
they  have  taken  apart,  and  there  are  others  that  de\ote  them- 
selves solely  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  What  the  enzyme  is 
in  its  inner  nature  is  ntill  unkunuTt.  It  appears  to  be  colloidal^ 
and,  In  several  cases,  is  certainly'  not  proteid  ;  still,  aa  a  rule,  in 


elementary  stmcture  tt  Is  more  like  a  proteM  than  anythlnt 
else.  Possibly  it  is  produced  through  a  partial  breakdown  o! 
the  protoyilasm.  Its  activity  seems  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
peculiarities  of  its  atomic  structure  rather  than  nitb  any 
mysteries  of  ingredients,  which  are  quite  simple.  The  action  of 
the  enzymes  appears,  however,  in  large  measure  to  be  a  hydro- 
lysis :  tiie  substance  acted  upon  Is  made  to  take  up  water  and 
then  undergo  decomposition. 

((0  As  the  result  of  these  metabolic  processes,  corresponding 
products  are  organized  in  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms,  e.g. 
starch  in  plants  and  glycogen  in  animals,  oxidases  and  tO'P'ins 
in  l>otb. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  point  of  view  that  likens  life  to  a 
series  of  fermentations.  Investigation  into  the  nature  of  these 
enz^Tnes  proceeds  apace,  and  marvellous  success  has  been 
achieved  in  the  separation  of  them  and  the  instigation  of  them 
to  work  apart  from  the  living  environment  (e.g.  rennet).  Never- 
theless it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  does  not  in  the  least 
help  our  ultimate  account  of  life,  because  no  account  of  enzjTne- 
aotion,  however  complete,  gives  us  any  clue  t'>  the  charactefistic 
achievement  of  the  cell  in  co-ordinating  and  regulating  these 
various  activities  that  take  place  within  iU  Each  enzj'me  is 
usually  able  to  act  in  its  specific  way  only  upon  one  definite 
tjTJe  of  molecular  arrangement ;  but  the  cell  as  an  energ>-  trans- 
former is  distinguished  by  the  way  in  which  it  connects  the 
varied  complex  reactions  effected  by  these  enzymes  which  it 
has  itself  produced.  Accordingly,  to  consider  the  cell  activity 
as  simply  the  sum  of  its  varied  enzyme  activity,  is  to  make  the 
same  mistake  as  to  suppose  that  an  organism  is  the  sum  of  its 
organs.  It  is  to  offer  only  a  partial  account  of  cell  life.  If 
Trgard  were  had  only  to  the  action  of  the  enzymes,  the  inter- 
pretation would  be  purely  katabolic.  and  there  could  be  no 
account  of  the  building  up  of  comi>ounds  with  higher  chemical 
potential,  which  is  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  life.  The  study  of 
enzymes  is  the  study  of  isolated,  yet  highly  selective,  activities — 
eacii  enzyme  must  fit  its  substratum  like  lock  and  key,  or  the 
reaction  does  not  occur;  but  the  characteristic  of  the  linng 
cell  is  seen  in  the  connecting  of  one  reaction  with  another, 
and  in  the  using  of  the  free  energy  of  one  reaction  to  carrj- 
on  another.  The  cell  directs  and  co-ordinates  the  enz3-mic 
activities,  but  in  the  more  diificult  cases  of  metabolic  change, 
as  in  the  conversion  of  carbo-hydrates  into  fate,  or  of  CO2  and 
H2O  into  organic  compounds,  energy  is  taken  up  from  other 
sources,  and  this  the  cell  alone  can  do.  *  This  is  the  part  taken 
up  by  the  living  cell,  which  in  one  oxidizing  action  obtains  free 
energy,  and  in  an  accompanying  reducing  action  stores  this 
energy  up,  at  least  in  part,  m  a  new  synthesized  body  at  a 
hi'p'her  potential  of  ciiemical  energy  than  that  from  which  it 
came.  In  this  process,  enzymes  may  freely  be  used  by  the  cell, 
but  they  are  co-ordinated  and  regulated  in  the  process'  (Moore. 
Recall  Adoancex  in  Fhijfiology  and  Biochrtnistry ,  p.  138X  All 
this  fundamental  metabolic  activity  then  is  in  some  way  con- 
trolled for  the  good  of  the  individual,  and  in  this  directed  con- 
trol we  have  the  distinctive  character  of  life. 

In  metabolism  there  are  three  great  stages  which 
may  each  be  characterized  by  a  single  word — Ab- 
sorption (of  new  material) ;  Transformation  (in  the 
interior  of  the  protoplasm) ;  leading  to  Retention 
and  Excretion.  Protoplasm  is  found  capable  of 
absorbing  or  excreting  matter  in  either  a  gaseous, 
a  tliiid,  or  a  solid  condition. 

The  differences  between  Metazoa  and  Metaphyta 
are  ba.sed  on  broad  lines,  physiological  rather  than 
morphological.  From  the  tood  point  of  view  we 
have  seen  that  all  the  or^ranic  substance  in  the 
world  is  ultimately  createdl)y  plants  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sunlight.  Animals,  so  far  from  creating, 
are  continuallj-  destroying  organic  matter  and  re 
solving  it  again  into  its  original  components.  Th< 
food  of  plants  exists  in  a  gaseous  state  in  thr: 
atmosphere,  or  as  salts  in  solution  in  water ;  it  re- 
quires therefore  no  preparation,  and  can  be  directly 
absorbed  by  the  surface  of  the  roots  and  leaves. 
But  the  food  of  animals,  bein^  organic  matter,  is 
usually  in  a  more  or  less  solid  condition,  which 
necessitates  the  presence  of  an  internal  reser\oir 
in  which  the  fool  can  be  stored  until  it  is  reduced 
to  a  more  or  less  liquid  absorbable  condition.  That 
is  to  sav,  almost  all  animals  require  a  stomach, 
and  in  tne  case  of  the  Protozoa  the  whole  creature 
functions  as  such  for  the  time  being. 

Again,  the  food  of  plants  is  everywhere  present. 
Every  wind  that  blows  brings  food  to  the  leaves  : 
rain-water  with  salts  in  solution  bathes  the  roots. 
Their  food-taking  is  essentially  passive.  Animals 
have  to  seek  their  food -it  does  not  usually  come 
to  them.  Hence  the  nature  of  animal  food  reqrires 
that  they  sliall  have  a  deliuite  mouth,  a  digestive 
tract,  organs  to  carry  the  body  in  search  or  food, 
organs  to  seize  it   when   found,   and  definite  ex- 
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cratoiy  organ*  to  get  rid  of  the  waste.  Free 
locomotion  in  the  case  of  plants,  apart  from  the 
Proujphyta,  is  conhned  temporarily  to  the  male 
celis,  and,  with  the  absence  uf  movement,  the  func- 
tion of  sensation  is  at  a  minimum.  Plants  and 
animals  thus  diU'er  in  the  nature  of  their  food,  yet 
both  are  dependent  on  the  environment  for  supply, 
and  that  food,  when  elaborated  into  '  the  physical 
basis  of  life  '  by  contact  with  the  living  body,  shows 
little  chemical  difference  as  animal  or  vegetable 
protoplasm. 

(6)  All  living  things  exhibit  cyclical  phases  of 
activity  known  collectively  as  a  life  histoiy,  in  which 
they  manifest  various  degrees  of  vitality,  sometimes 
with  accompanying  change  of  form.  Every  living 
creature,  unicellular  and  multicellular  alike,  passes 
through  a  regular  cycle  of  changes  mainly  deter- 
mined by  forces  within  itself,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  comparable  in  the  inorganic  realm.  Kefer- 
ence  has  been  made  to  a  period  of  youth  charac- 
terized in  both  cases  by  active  cell-proliferation ; 
the  constractive  (anabolic)  phase  of  metabolism 
is  then  in  excess  of  the  destructive  (katabolic), 
and  the  creature  grows.  This  is  followed  by  a 
period  of  adolescence,  in  which,  although  at  hrst 
the  two  phases  practically  balance,  yet  the  energy 
of  division  sooner  or  later  diminishes,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  certain  morphological  changes  in  the 
cells  previous  to  fertilization — that  process  whereby 
the  energy  for  division  is  renewed.  This  in  turn — 
particularly  in  the  case  of  unicellular  forms,  when 
fertilization  is  not  effected — is  succeeded  by  the 
period  of  old  age,  in  which  destruction  slowly  over- 
takes construction,  and  eventually  the  organism 
dies.  The  unicellular  organism  dies  from  proto- 
plasmic senile  degeneration  just  as  surely  as  does 
the  multicellular  form.  Now  this  'capacity  for 
death '  is  in  a  sense  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
living  things.  In  a  very  real  way,  moreover,  death 
is  the  servant  of  life,  holding  the  balance  between 
aniimited  reproduction  and  limited  feeding  area 
To  it  is  due  the  circumstance  that  life  is  periodic 
in  appearance ;  the  recurrence  of  the  living  in 
dividual  is  a  phenomenon  unique  in  the  realm  of 
nature.  This  intermittent  character  of  life  is,  how- 
ever, seeming  only.  The  death  of  the  individual 
that  has  reproduced  by  means  of  a  germ  cell  divided 
from  off  its  body  involves  no  break  in  that  series  of 
continuous  cell  divisions  which  thus  extends  back- 
wards to  the  dawn  of  life. 

To  thla  cyclical  movement  there  are  apparent  exceptions. 
WeUmaoD  lon^  affo  tjU)^gest«d  the  imjnortaUty  of  the  protozoa, 
but  it  is  incapable  of  veriflcatioD,  and  experience  is  against  it. 
In  some  cases  of  parthenogenesis  that  procedure  is  apparently 
strictly  followed  throughout  the  specific  history,  but  again 
there  is  always,  ultimately,  death  of  the  individual.  In  some  of 
the  higher  plants  and  trees,  construction  appears  to  be  con- 
tinually in  excess  of  destruction,  and  the  tree  may  be  said  to 
ffrow  as  long  as  it  lives  :  nevertheless  the  individual  eventually 
ales,  even  although,  e.g.  by  grafting,  we  have  perpetuation  of 
the  race  without  fertilization. 

Further,  we  remark  that  not  merely  during  those 
internal  changes  of  every  part  which  comprise  meta- 
bolism, but  in  those  changes  of  the  whole  which  are 
involved  in  the  conception  of  its  life  history,  the 
living  organism  maintains  its  individuality  and 
its  integrity.  In  spite  of  the  constant  metabolic 
change,  in  spite  of  growth  and  decay,  the  living 
organism  possesses  a  more  or  less  constant  form 
which  serves  as  the  arena  in  which  those  changes 
are  displayed.  We  are  aware  of  the  persistence 
of  a  state  of  dynamic  equivalence  between  the 
organism  and  its  environment  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  inorganic  realm.  Continuously  it  is  alive, 
and  yet  its  material  identity  does  not  depend 
npon  identity  of  matter.  The  matter  changes,  but 
the  form  remains  more  or  less  constant,  the  in- 
dividuality usually  even  more  so.  These  forms, 
with  their  similarities  and  dissimilarities,  serve 
ta  the  basis  of  classification ;  Morphology  in  ita 


account  of  the  internal  structures  that  give  rise  to 
forms  is  the  basis  of  classification.  We  may  speak 
of  life  in  general,  but  we  never  know  it  except  aa 
the  special  phenomena  of  a  particular  organism. 
Life  clearly  has  unity  or  individuality  at  the  core 
of  its  meaning,  and  in  the  scheme  of  nature,  one 
of  whose  dominant  features  is  a  tendency  towards 
ever  higher  individuation,  the  supreme  example  is 
found  in  man,  with  his  characteristic  awareness  of 
individuality. 

(7)  All  living  things  are  capable  of  reproduction. 
Having  a  definite  terra  of  existence,  they  must 
reproduce  themselves  ;  otherwise  the  organic  king- 
dom would  soon  pass  out  of  existence.  The  in- 
dividual dies — life  is  intermittent  in  form — not, 
however,  before  having,  in  most  cases,  by  a  kind 
of  discontinuous  growth,  given  rise  to  forms 
more  or  less  like  itself,  which  in  their  turn  grow 
and  reproduce  their  kind.  No  non-living  thing 
reproduces  itself  in  this  way. 

(a)  Cell-division. — The  simplest  form  of  repro- 
duction is  by  cell-division.  The  need  for  this  arises 
directly  out  of  assimilation.  For  the  due  inter- 
changes (e.g.  respiration)  between  a  cell  and  its 
environment,  a  certain  ratio  is  necessary  between 
surface  and  bulk.  But  this  ratio  is  disturbed  by 
growth  in  the  case  of  an  organism  that  retains  its 
shape,  inasmuch  as,  while  the  bulk  varies  as  the 
cube  of  the  diameter,  the  surface  grows  but  with 
the  square.  Further,  as  we  have  learned,  the 
nucleus  which  is  so  intimately  concerned  with 
assimilation,  is  limited  in  the  area  of  cytoplasm 
which  it  allects  through  the  continual  intercourse 
between  the  two.  Accordingly  the  requisite  sur- 
face is  Kained  through  division  of  the  mass,  and 
the  mother  cell  loses  her  identity  in  that  of  the 
two  daughter  cells.  Such  reproduction  accordingly 
takes  the  form  of  discontinuous  growth.  Growth, 
then,  is  primarily  assimilation,  .secondarily  cell- 
division — the  multipliiation  of  cells. 

Since  1S46  it  has  liecn  clearly  recognized  that  new  plant  cells 
arise  only  from  previously  existing  cells  by  the  division  of  a 
mother  cell  into  two  daughter  o'-lls  (Biogenesis):  it  was  not  till 
many  years  later  tiiat  enough  was  known  about  the  genesis  ol 
cells  in  the  animal  kingdom  to  overthrow  for  ever  the  doctrine 
of  spontaneous  generation. 

To-day,  then,  we  maintain  that  the  cell  has  no  other  mode  of 
origin  than  by  division  of  a  pre-existing  cell;  and  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  importance  and  permanence  of  the  nucleus,  we  are 
prepared  to  believe  ttiat  it  plays  a  leading  part  in  this  process 
of  multipliration  by  division.  Fifty  years  ago  RemaK  very 
naturally  thought  that  division  must  commence  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  cell  and  work  ffradually  outwards.  Accordingly 
be  pictured  the  process  as  beginning  by  division  of  the  nucleolus, 
followed  by  constriction  and  divis-.nn  of  the  nucleus,  and  com- 
pleted by  division  of  the  cell-body  and  membrane.  Now,  if  we 
do  not  press  the  point  about  the  nucleolus,  this  description 
holds  good  for  several  cases  of  cell-division  in  both  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  termed  Direct  Division  (Amitotic 
Division). 

tiuch  a  method  of  division  seems  very  natural,  and,  if  it  were 
conducted  with  regularity,  it  would  obviously  result  in  a  fair 
division  of  the  total  mass  of  nuclear  substance.  But  so  delicate 
Is  the  balance  of  nature  that  this  method  is  found  to  be  in 
operation  with  comparative  rarity ;  nay  more,  evidence  is 
gradually  accumulating  to  sltow  that  direct  division,  which  is  a 
aivision  of  the  mass  of  the  nuclear  substance  without  formation 
of  chromatic  thread  or  chromosomes,  rarely  occurs  in  embryonic 
cells  or  such  as  are  in  the  course  of  rapid  multiplication;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  characteristic  of  such  cells  as  are  on 
the  way  towards  degeneration,  of  tumours  and  various  other 
pathological  formations.  Direct  division  seems  often  to  be 
associated  with  highly  specialized  cells  whose  nuclei  are  oom- 
mnnly  of  unusually  large  size  ;  here  it  has  proved  again  and 
au'ain  to  be  the  forerunner  of  destruction.  Gerni-cells  and 
ftiiKi.Miiental  tissues  do  not  usually  divide  by  amitosis,  although 
ctTt.uM  excejitions  only  make  tile  wliole  process  more  dilUcultto 
uiulf  rstaiid.  The  other  method  typicjxlly  known  as  Indirect 
Division,  or  Mit*)8is  (m'to?,  'a  tliread  ),  is  cnniiilicated,  and  in- 
volves tlie  arrungeini-nt  of  the  linin  and  chr atiu  in  a  con- 
tinuous thread,  the  breaking  up  of  this  thread  into  the  char- 
acteristic number  of  chromosomes,  their  arrangement  by  the 
aid  of  the  centrosonus  on  the  equator  uf  u  spindle  tonned  of 
linin,  their  exact  longitudinal  halvinff,  regression  towards  the 
polar  centrosomes,  and  re-onstruction  as  the  nuclei  of  the 
daughter  cells  that  are  thus  f  Tiimd  as  the  result  of  a  division  of 
the  c>  tt'>plasm  of  the  mother  cell  in  the  region  of  that  same 
equator. 

BioloKists  speak  gUb^  of  tlie  separation  of  the  ohromosomet 
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by  eontnotloo  of  the  tplndle  fibre*,  bat  It  ta  certain  that  other 
tectors,  «.g,  chemical  and  physicml  changee  going  on  Id  the 
oeotroephere  and  oucleai,  must  be  taken  into  account  before 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  theee  marvellous  phenomena  is 
attempted.  Possibly  the  persistent  centrosorae  Is  the  vehicle 
of  ferments,  which  In  their  activity  produce  the  characteristic 
cellKlivision  phenomena.  Further,  It  is  possible  that,  whUe  only 
the  outer  fibres  attached  to  the  chromosomes  oontract,  the 
central  fibres  of  the  spindle  actually  elongate,  and  push  the 
spindle  poles  apart :  certainly  the  chromosomes  themselves 
play  a  passive  rdle  at  this  particular  stage.  BoTeri  regards  the 
splitting  of  the  chromosomes  'as  an  independent  vital  mani* 
testation,  an  act  of  reproduction '  on  their  part.  The  splitting 
of  the  chromosomes  is  now  known  to  involve  the  splitting  of  the 
actual  chromatin  granules,  which  possibly  alone  have  the  value 
of  individuals  (inasmuch  aa  In  the  case  of  the  Protozoa  chromo- 
eomes  are  in  many  instances  not  formed),  and  which  are  found 
in  the  fashion  of  granules  firstly  to  allow  of  their  uniform 


growth,  and  secondly  to  admit  of  their  precisely  equal  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  didsion  ;  for  it  is  the  end  of  mitosis  to 
divide  every  particle  of  the  chromatin  of  the  mother  cell  equally 
between  the  daughter  nuclei  Further,  this  splitting  seems 
in  some  cases  to  take  place  Independently  of  the  centrosome, 
making  the  relation  between  the  two  more  doubtful  than  was 
formerly  supposed. 

(6)  Fertilization. — Cell  division,  however,  is  only 
one  aspect  of  reproduction.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  a  few  extremely  low  organisms, 
there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  history  of  all 
unicellular  forms  when,  after  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  ordinary  divisions,  it  appears  as  if 
the  cells  were  becoming  worn  out,  were  gradually 
Rhrinking  in  size  after  every  such  division,  and 
Bhowing  signs  of  nuclear  degeneration,  so  that 
a  prospect  of  final  extinction  looms  in  the  future, 
unless  they  are  able  to  fuse  together  in  pairs 
with  cells  of  different  origin,  thus  producing 
an  elementary  organism  that  becomes  the  start- 
ing-point for  a  new  series  of  mtiltiplications  by 
division.  Accordingly,  amongst  the  Protozoa,  the 
life  history  resolves  itself  into  a  cycle,  the  starting- 
point  being  furnished  by  any  two  cells  which,  after 
rusion,  either  separate  and  divide,  or  commence  to 
divide  as  a  single  organism  when  fused,  and  con- 
tinue so  to  multiply  a-sexually,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  thousands,  till  what  has  been  described 
as  senile  degeneration  sets  in.  At  this  stage 
union  of  these  cells  with  others  of  different  origin 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species.  This  process  of  cell  union,  of  which, 
in  those  instances  where  the  organisms  latterly 
separate,  the  fundamental  characteristic  is  a  re- 
ciprocal exchange  and  fusion  of  nuclear  substance 
— anexchangeof  experiences— between  the  uniting 
or  conjugating  elements,  illustrates  the  simplest 
type  of  that  second  aspect  of  cell  reproduction 
which  we  know  as  fertilization. 

The  Dumber  of  divisions  that  may  occur  before  the  a-sexual 
cycle  of  reproduction  closes,  varies  considerably  with  different 


■peoies-  Maupas  in  certain  classical  studies  {^Archives  de 
ZoologU  txpirimentaU,  2nd  series,  tome  vi.  pp.  165-273 ; 
lUchenhit  sxpirimentalet  eur  la  Multiplication  dea  Infuaairtt 
eili^4,  tome  vil.  pp.  149-617  ;  L«  Rajeunisstinent  karyogaviigus 
cha  let  CUiit)  shows  that  in  the  case  of  SlyUmiehia  pust.  the 
ability  to  conjugate  is  reached  after  128-130  fissions,  that  at  the 
176th  degeneration  sets  in  if  conjugation  has  not  been  effected, 
and  that  the  creature  dies  by  the  316th  fission.  In  the  case  of 
Parameeium  eaudatum,  maturity  is  often  reached  much  sooner, 
and  degeneration  commencos  after  170  divisions.  Maupas' 
•tatementA  have  been  subjected  to  re-examination  by  experi- 
ment and  careful  criticism,  most  particularly  by  Q.  Calkins,  who 
■ucceeded  in  keeping  cultures  of  Paramecium  for  742  genera- 
tions, by  feeding  the  infusorions  with  various  kinds  of  stimu- 
lating food  (brain  extract,  beef,  pancreas),  and  thus  tiding  them 
over  three  depression  periods  corresponding  to  the  need  for 
conjugation,  and  so  prolonging  their  life  without  that  process. 
Any  argument,  however,  for  the  immortality  of  the  Protozoa 
based  on  such  artificial  experimentation  cannot  b«  said  to  rest 
on  a  very  secure  basis. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  life,  instances  of  partheno- 
genesis apart,  we  have  a  similar  process— a  fusion 
of  cells  of  different  origin ;  here,  however,  the 
fusing  cells  never  separate,  so  tliat  the  element  of 
exchange  drops  quite  out  of  sight.  The  essential 
feature  of  fertilization  is  the  union  of  a  nucleus  of 
paternal  origin,  with  a  nucleus  of  maternal  origin, 
to  fonu  the  primary  nucleus  of  the  next  generation. 
In  malticellular  organisms  the  oeUt  which  result 


from  the  division  of  the  fertilized  egg  remain  asso- 
ciated together,  thns  forming  a  complex  colony  of 
cells,  an  organic  individual,  however,  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  Volvox  community.  In  a  sense 
this  multicellular  organism  is  morphologically 
comparable  with  the  sum  of  the  cells  produced  by 
a-sexual  division  from  two  unicellular  ex-conju- 
gates. The  cycle  closes  in  the  higher  forms  when 
the  sexual  cells  have  become  mature,  and  separat« 
from  the  parent  to  unite  in  the  process  of  fertiliza- 
tion, which  forms  the  starting-point  for  the  new 
generation  of  dividing  cells.  All  this,  of  course,  ia 
a  very  complicated  process  in  the  case  of  the  verte- 
brates and  invertebrates,  but  in  the  lower  multi- 
cellular Algje  it  is  simple  enough.  The  capacity 
which  every  cell,  e.g.  of  Pandorina,  exhibits  of  help- 
ing to  reproduce  the  whole  multicellular  organism 
is  not  seen  when  the  organism  is  somewhat  more 
highly  developed.  For  in  that  case  the  cells  of 
the  body  sooner  or  later  become  differentiated  into 
two  great  classes,  the  members  of  which  Weismann 
has  termed  somatic  and  germ  cells  respectively. 
The  former  are  of  prime  importance  for  the  in- 
dividual life,  being  differentiated  into  those  various 
tissues  which  collectively  form  the  'body.'  The 
germ  cells,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  less  signi- 
ficance for  the  individual  life,  but  in  eventually 
giving  rise  to  new  creatures  are  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  interests  of  the  species.  This 
differentiation  is  already  noticeable  so  far  down  in 
the  animal  scale  as  Volvox  globator.  Amongst  the 
very  numerous  cells  that  constitute  this  colonial 
form  some  remain  vegetative  and  others  are  trans- 
formed into  reproductive  cells.  The  eggs  are  large, 
and  are  fertilized  by  minute  biilagellate  male 
spores  which  are  produced  in  dozens  by  the  division 
of  a  mother  sperm-cell.  Indeed,  we  may  consider 
that  in  the  plant  world  egg-  and  sperm-cells  are 
derived  from  reproductive  cells  which  initially  are 
similar  in  size,  appearance,  and  origin,  but  have  be- 
come differentiated  through  developing  in  diB'erent 
directions.  The  evolution  can  particularly  well  be 
traced  in  the  group  of  the  Algfe.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  distinction, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals,  is  only 
relative,  since  both  sets  of  cells  ultimately  have  a 
common  origin  in  the  parent  germ-cell. 

Associated  with  fertilization  in  some  of  these 
higher  forms  is  at  least  one  interesting  phenomenon 
complicating  the  life  history.  We  have  seen,  e.g. 
in  the  case  of  Paramecium,  that  between  two  acts 
of  conjugation  a  great  deal  occurs  in  the  way  and 
as  the  result  of  cell  division.  Now,  there  is  an 
analogous  state  of  affairs  amongst  higher  forms. 
Sometimes  the  individual  proceeding  from  the 
fertilized  egg  is  unable  itself  to  form  reproductive 
cells.  It  can  multiply  only  by  means  of  buds, 
spores,  or  parthenogenetic  eggs.  These,  or  their 
a-sexually  produced  descendants,  become  sexually 
mature  and  produce  eggs  and  sperms.  Such  a 
cycle  is  known  as  an  alternation  of  generations. 
It  occurs  in  the  life  history  of  some  worms,  as  also 
particularly  in  the  case  of  some  members  of  the 
Coelenterata. 

There  is,  then,  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
every  multicellular  organism  at  which  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  genncells  are  apparently  alike  in 
the  two  sexes,  and  for  that  matter  indistinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  somatic  cells.  Then  in  the 
course  of  development  follows  their  differentiation 
from  these  somatic  cells,  and  eventually  a  diver- 
gence in  themselves  corresponding  to  the  different 
functions  that  they  will  have  to  perform  later. 
The  female  germ-cell,  ovum,  or  egg  supplies  most 
of  the  substance  for  the  body  of  the  emoryo,  and 
stores  the  food  whereby  it  is  nourished.  Accord- 
ingly not  only  is  it  large,  but  its  cytoplasm  is 
laden  with  yolk  or  food-matter,  and  it  la  wjAUy 
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•arroanded  by  one  or  mora  membranes  for  the 
protection  of  the  developing  individual.  All  ita 
activities  are,  therefore,  anabolic  or  constructive 
on  the  whole ;  for  the  early  life  of  the  eg" 
consists  in  the  accumulation  of  cytoplasm  and 
the  storage  of  potential  ener^-.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  metabolism  of  the  male  germ-cell 
or  spermatozoon  is  destructive  or  katabollc. 
To  the  mass  of  the  embryo  it  contributes 
merely  a  nucleus,  centrosome,  and  a  minimum  of 
cytoplasm.  Its  early  life  is  not  spent  in  the 
accumulation  of  food  material ;  it  has  about  it  no 
more  protoplasm  than  is  sufficient  to  form  the 
typically  single  flagellum  by  whose  active,  rapid 
movements  it  seeks  the  ovum.  Hence  in  their 
final  mature  state  the  ovum  and  spermatozoon 
have  no  external  similarity.  What  we  find  is  a 
physiological  division  of  laoour  between  the  cells 
which  are  to  join  in  the  act  of  fertilization,  in 
virtue  of  which  one  of  them  becomes  active  and 
a  fertilizer,  while  the  other  remains  passive  and 
capable  of  being  fertilized.  In  fact,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  arrangements  and 
adaptations  connected  with  sex  have  the  same  two- 
fold object,  namely,  to  facilitate  the  meeting  of 
the  sexual  cells  and  to  arrange  for  the  nourisliment 
and  protection  of  the  egg.  The  organization  that 
effects  the  one  part  of  the  scheme  we  call  male ; 
the  organization  that  carries  out  the  other  we 
term  female.  These  relationships  are  secondary  and 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  process  of 
fertilization  itself,  which  conaista  of  the  union  of 
two  equivalent  and  apparently  similar  nuclear 
substances  derived  from  ditl'erent  cells.  Tliis 
means,  in  ita  turn,  that  the  original  morphological 
equivalence  of  the  germ-cells  (seen,  e.^.,  in  the 
Protozoa)  is  lost ;  what  is  left  is  an  equivalence  of 
nuclei.  Hence  the  essential  fact  of  fertilization 
and  sexual  reproduction  comes  to  be  a  union  of 
equivalent  nuclei ;  and  to  this  all  other  processes 
are  tributary.  Although  the  cell  character  of  the 
OTum  was  perhaps  recognized  by  Schwann,  yet  it  is 
not  so  many  yean  ago  (c.  1878)  since  the  fact  that 
the  spermatozoon  ia  likewise  a  cell  was  universally 
admitted. 

With  regard  to  tht  rrowth  ftod  orisrln  of  the  germ-cells,  It 
may  be  Btated  that  t>oth  ora  and  spermatozoa  take  their  rise 
from  primordial  germ-celU  which  are  at  first  identical  in 
apt)«arance  in  tha  two  eexes.  These  identical  primordial  genn- 
eelij  in  turn  arise  in  the  case  ol  sponges,  in  a  jelly-like  mesoglcea 
that  separates  ectoderm  and  endoderm.  In  the  Ccelenterata 
they  ansa  In  a  germinal  epithelium  which  may  be  either  ecto- 
dermal or  endodermal,  but  in  the  higher  groups  is  mesodermal. 
What  exactly  determines  the  subsequent  differentiation  ja  not 
yet  clearly  made  oat.  BUtemal  conditions  play  an  important, 
a  determining  part  in  some  instances.  Yung,  experimenting 
upon  t&dpotes,  found  that  by  increasing  the  richness  of  the 
Dutrition  in  which  he  kept  the  early  undifferentiated  (7)  forms, 
he  oould  raise  the  percentage  of  females.  Maupas  seemed  to 
ahow  with  regard  to  rotifers  that  a  high  temperature  results 
In  the  production  of  males.  A  truer  reading  of  the  facts  shows 
that  the  higher  temperature  induced  greater  activity,  resulting 
In  a  speedier  exhaustion  of  the  food,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
tendency  to  the  production  of  males.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
how  far  tbeM  experiments  correspond  to  real  fact*?.  The  decisive 
factor  in  the  determination  of  sex  is  still  unknown  :  indeed,  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  it  probably  is  determined  previous  to 
fertilization,  which  simply  in  that  case  provides  the  egg  with 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  development. 

The  prior  history  of  these  primordial  germ-cells  has  been 
very  carefully  investigated  by  different  workers  (Hertwig, 
Hacker.  Boveri).  They  have  been  tracked  very  far  back  In  the 
developing  egg,  and  identified  at  their  earliest  appearance. 
In  the  case  of  the  roundworm  Aacai-iH,  Boveri  already  recog- 
nizes the  progenitor  of  the  germ-cells  at  the  two-ceil  stage. 
Further,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  progenitor  of  the  germ- 
cells  differs  from  the  somatic  cells,  not  only  in  its  greater  size 
and  richness  In  chromatin  of  the  nucleus,  but  also  In  the  manner 
of  the  subsequent  distribution  of  this  chromatin.  It  has  been 
observed  that  only  the  germ-cells  proper  receive  the  Bum-toLal 
of  the  egg-chromatin  handed  down  from  the  parent,  since  the 

ferm-cells  in  the  early  (5  or  6)  divisions  cast  out  a  portion  of 
hat  substance  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  daughter  cells  intn  the 
surrounding  cytophism,  where  it  degenerates,  HO  forming  somatic 
cells  with  less  chromatin. 

Fertilization  we  can  now  state  to  be  a  process 
by  which  the  energy  lost  in  a  continuous  cycle  of 


divisions  is  restored  by  the  admixture  of  living 
matter  from  another  cell.     It  consequently  entails 


Pia.  8. — FertlDzed  omm  of  Ascaris ;  male  and  female  f«nn- 

nuclei,  with  chromatin  at  continuous  thread  stage;  the 
centru,^uiiics  are  SL-paratinj;.  To  the  right  are  the  extruded 
pohir  bodi-s.  (From  Walker's  Essentials  of  Cytology,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  publishers.) 

the  blending  of  two  independent  lines  of  descent. 
But  when  we  ask — What  then  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  fertilization?  an  answer  cannot  be  given  with 
certainty.  The  mere  asking  of  the  question 
involves  that  introduction  of  teleological  con- 
siderations which  is  the  bane  of  Science,  according 
to  some  of  her  foremost  exponents  ;  yet  every  one 
has  attempted  his  rationale  of  the  phenomenon. 

Fertilization  may  be,  as  Maupas  and  others  believe,  rejuven- 
escence of  the  conjugating  individuals :  in  the  case  of  the 
Protozoa  it  certainly  has  this  effect,  for  it  is  always  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  series  of  divisions— in  fact,  strictly  ife 
means  the  formation  of  a  new  individual  m  protozoon  and 
nietazoon  alike.  Further,  the  usual  assumption  in  the  case  of 
Paramccivm  has  been  that  the  two  ex-conjugates  were  equally 
stimulated  to  divide ;  but  the  more  recent  work  of  Calkins 
shows  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  'while  one  individual  of 
the  original  pair  is  markedly  vigorous  after  conjugation,  the 
other  one  either  forms  a  weak  strain  or  dies  off  at  an  early 
period'  (Biol.  Bull.  vol.  xi.  p.  242).  Now,  it  this  is  the  case, 
ft  suggests  in  these  apparently  isogamous  conjuganta  a  hint 
of  that  differentiation  that  results  in  a  spermatozoon  losing 
Its  identity  in  the  egg  which  it  has  fertilized.  Nevertheless, 
experiments  have  shown  that  Ciliata  can  be  induced  to  con- 
tinue dividing  long  after  the  usual  term  has  passed,  and 
parthenogenetic  eggs  develop  without  the  stimulus  of  fertili- 
zation. Weismann  sees  in  it  a  means  of  mixing  germ-plasms 
whereby  variations  are  produced  and  multiplied ;  these 
variations  are  the  material  upon  which  natural  selection  is 
supposed  to  work  in  the  production  of  new  species.  This,  then, 
is  the  purpose  of  fertilization  for  him.  But  considerable 
variation  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  case  of  forms  repro- 
ducing by  binary  fission  and  by  parthenogenesis,  contrary  to 
the  older  view,  which  considered  the  forms  so  resulting  to  be 
mere  duplicates.  Consequently  it  is  not  permissilile  for  him 
to  say  more  than  that  fertilization  is  a  source  of  variation^  or 
is  accompanied  by  it.  But  it  is  also  possible  to  regard  fertiliza- 
tion, with  Darwin,  Spencer,  Hatschek,  and  others,  as  a  means 
of  checking  variations,  and  so,  on  the  contrary,  of  keeping  the 
species  true  to  the  specilio  type.  The  offspring  of  sexual 
reproduction,  instead  of  being  more  variable  than  either  parent, 
is,  so  to  spi.'ak,  half-way  between  them,  and  so  departs  lesi 
widely  from  the  mean  than  either  of  them.  Which  of  tlieae 
statenient^  represents  the  truest  and  most  complete  interpreta- 
tion ol  fertilization  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  decide.  No  one 
of  them  can  well  be  applied  universally  in  face  of  the  groups 
that  show  no  such  gametic  unions,  and'  those  numerous  cases 
Iq  which  the  uniting  cells  are  very  closely  related. 

Previous  to  fertilization,  a  ripening  process  takes 
place  in  both  ovum  and  spermatozoon,  which  is 
usually  termed  maturation.  With  this  phenomenon 
is  intimately  connected  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  chromosomes  to  one-half  the  number  charac- 
teristic of  the  species ;  in  this  way  a  progressive 
summation  of  the  chromosomes  tnroughout  suc- 
ceeding generations  ia  prevented.  The  procedure  is 
very  complicated,  and  still  imperfectly  understood  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  previous  to  the  penultimate 
of  the  two  final  divisions  by  which  tlie  definitive 
germ-cells  are  formed,  the  peculiar  condensation  of 
the  chromatin  thread  (synapsis),  and  its  appearance 
ultimately  in  a  number  of  oodies  corresponding  to 
half  the  typical  number  of  chromosomes,  really 
represent    in    each     case    a    conjugation    of    the 

Eatemal  and  maternal  chromosomes  M'hich  have 
itherto  remained  distinct,  followed  by  a  division 
in  which  these  double  chromosomes  divide  longi* 
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tadinally,  succeeded  in  turn  by  a  reducing  division 
in  whicli  they  divide  transversely,  so  bringing  the 
number  to  half  that  which  is  characteristic  or  the 
species,  but  really  also  segregating  the  paternal 
and  maternal  chromosomes  into  separate  cells. 
Accordingly,  the  life  cycle  of  the  organism  is 
after  this  fashion — conjugation  of  maternal  and 
paternal  cells,  somatic  divisions,  and  conjugation 
of  maternal  and  paternal  chromosomes. 


ff^  4. — Later  stage  In  fertilization  (Ascaris).  Bie  membranes 
of  the  germ-nuclei  have  disaj^peared,  and  the  two  chromo- 
somes derived  from  each,  four  in  all,  have  become  attached 
to  the  spindle  fibres.  (From  Walker's  EAsentiais  0/  Cytology, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  publishers.) 

Boveri  has  summarized  the  process  of  fertiliza- 
tion in  the  following  words :  '  The  ripe  egg 
possesses  all  of  the  organs  and  qualities  necessary 
for  division  excepting  the  centrosome,  by  which 
division  is  initiated.  The  spermatozoon,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  provided  with  a  centrosome,  but 
lacks  the  substance  in  which  this  organ  of  division 
may  exert  its  activity.  Through  the  union  of  the 
two  cells  in  fertilization,  all  of  the  essential  organs 
necessary  for  division  are  brought  together ;  the 
egg  now  contains  a  centrosome  which  by  its  own 
division  leads  the  way  in  the  embryonic  develop- 
ment' [Sitz.-Ber.  Ges.  Morph.  Phys.,  Munich,  in. 
p.  155).  If  this  were  an  exact  account,  we  should 
De  further  warranted  in  saying  that  during  seg- 
mentation the  blastomeres,  or  earliest  cells  of  the 
embyro,  derive  their  cytoplasm  from  that  of  the 
egg,  their  centrosomes  from  the  spermatozoon, 
and  their  nuclei,  i.e.  their  chromatin,  in  equal 
amounts  from  both  germ-cells.  In  general  terms 
the  statement  ia  true,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  actual  centrosome  of  the  spermatozoon  identi- 
cally persists  as  the  organ  around  which  the 
dividing  aster  directing  the  division  of  the  egg 
is  formed,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  locus,  e.g.  of 
enzymes,  under  whose  influence  a  new  centrosome 
is  formed  in  the  egg  cytoplasm.  Further,  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  the  sperm  centrosomes 
are  actually  identical  with  the  segmentation  cen- 
trosomes, for  there  are  ca^es  where  the  former 
seem  to  disappear  for  a  time,  although  this 
may  be  due  to  variation  in  staining  capacity  at 
a  critical  period.  Still  the  general  fact  remains, 
that  something  certainly  is  introduced  into  the 
*Sg  ^y  tl^e  middle  piece  of  the  fertilizing  sperm 
which  either  is  the  original  centrosome,  or  has  the 
power  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  one  out  of 
the  egg  cytoplasm — something  that  can  divide 
and  produce  division  of  the  cell-mass  independently 
even  of  fusion  of  the  nuclei,  something  that  is  in 
some  way  directly  connected  with  the  correspond- 
ing apparatus  of  the  succeeding  division.  What  it 
is,  however,  that  actually  starts  the  segmentation 
eannot  be  definitely  determined  ;  but  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  the  spermatozoon  or  even  its 
centrosome.  Artilicially  fertilization  has  been 
induced  in  sea-urchin  eggs  by  exposing  them  to 
sea  water  whose  concentration  has  been  increased 
some  50  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  Na  CI  ; 
development  takes  place  right  up  to  the  larval 
■tage  (Loeb).     Nathansohn  has  caused  the  par- 


thenogenetic  development  of  the  eggs  of  a  fern 
{Marstlia)  by  simply  keeping  them  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature,  thus  suggesting  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  development  is  in  the  egg,  and  that  all  it 
requires  is  a  certain  stimulus  to  set  it  in  motion  ; 
such  a  stimulus  in  this  case  is  the  difference  in 
metabolic  activity  induced  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture. Accordingly  we  conclude  generally  that 
while  the  stimulus  to  development  is  normally 
connected  with  the  sperm  centrosome,  yet  this  is  not 
the  only  way  of  supplyin"  the  conditions  requisite 
to  initiate  the  process.  ^\  hile  undoubtedly  in  some 
forms  (e.g.  the  sea-urchin  Toxopnetistes)  a.real  fusion 
of  the  sperm-  and  egjj-nuclei  takes  place,  and  out 
of  the  mixed  chromatins  chromosomes  arise,  yet  in 
other  and  probably  the  majority  of  animals  the 
two  nuclei  siiiijily  lie  closely  side  by  side,  and  in 
that  position  give  rise  each  to  its  ovra  group  of 
chromosomes  preparatory  to  the  first  division. 
Thus  the  paternal  and  maternal  chromatin  may 
remain  distinct  and  sejiarate  in  the  later  stages 
of  development,  possibly  thi-oughout  life.  Accord- 
ingly the  possibility  arises  that  '  every  cell  in  the 
body  of  the  child  may  receive  from  each  parent 
not  only  half  of  its  chromatin-substance,  but  one 
half  of  its  chromosomes,  as  distinct  and  individual 
descendants  of  those  of  the  parents'  (Wilson,  op. 
cit.  p.  208). 

Everj'  nucleus,  then,  arising  by  the  segmentation 
of  a  fertilized  egg-cell  contains  a  double  set  of 
chromosomes,  nuclear  substance  derived  from  both 
parents.  As  a  matter  of  experimental  fact,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  ascertained  in  certain  instances 
that  either  set  is  surticient  for  complete  develop- 
ment, at  least  as  far  as  the  larval  stages.  The  egg 
may  be  caused  to  develop  without  the  presence  of 
paternaJ  chromosomes,  while,  conversely,  develop- 
ment has  been  induced  in  a  sperm-fertilized  egg 
from  which  the  maternal  nucleus  was  removed. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  chromosomes  are 
now  regarded  as  the  vehicles  of  inheritance. 

The  question  of  the  individuality  of  the  chromosomei  hai 
lately  received  very  close  attention.  From  a  theoretical  point 
of  view  the  denial  of  their  indi\  iduality  seems  to  make  mitosis 
raeanini;:less.  Why  this  careful  and  accurate  division  of  the 
chromosomes,  if  after  every  such  division  the  substances  of 
the  different  chromosomes  are  jumbled  up  in  a  common  mass 
at  nuclear  re-construction  ?  The  assumption  of  their  stability 
likewise  g;ives  us  the  better  explanation  of  their  constant 
number.  From  the  practical  side  Rah],  so  long  ago  as  1SS5, 
maintained,  as  the  result  of  study  of  mitosis  in  the  epithelial 
cells  in  the  salamander,  that  the  chromosomes  do  not  lose 
their  individuality  between  succeeding  divisions,  but  persist 
in  the  chromatic  reticulum  of  the  resting  nucleus.  His  idea 
was  that  the  reticulum  arose  as  the  result  of  a  transformation 
of  the  chromosomes,  which  gave  off  anastomosing  branches, 
causing  the  temporary  appearance  of  a  network  that  was  again 
lost  as  the  reticulum  contracted  at  various  definite  points  to 
form  the  typical  number  of  original  chromosomes.  Boveri,  in 
particular,  and  others  have  further  shown  that,  whatever  b« 
the  number  of  chroinosoines  entering  into  the  composition  of  a 
nuclear  reticulum,  the  same  number  issues  from  it  at  a  later 
stage,  and  in  very  much  the  same  position.  This  is  particularly 
striking  in  certain  abnormal  cases  of  fertilization,  where  it  waa 
noticed  that  the  irregular  number  of  chromosomes  pensisted 
from  one  cell  generation  to  another,  so  suggesting  that  '  the 
number  of  chroinosoines  appearing  in  a  nucleus  during  niitosi4 
is  the  same  as  the  number  of  chromosomes  from  which  it  waa 
originally  formed '  (Walker,  The  Esa^ntiaU  of  Cytology,  p,  92X 
In  certjiin  species  the  chromosomes  can  be  distinguished  during 
the  resting  stage  of  lite  nucleus;  and  even  if  in  most  cases  it 
looks  as  if  the  identity  of  the  chromosomes  was  lost  at  this 
stage,  yet  this  does  not  prove,  of  course,  that  it  is  so  lost.  In 
other  si>ecies  the  chromosomes  appear  to  sliow  constant  differ- 
ences of  size  and  shape,  so  suggesting  that  they  may  possess 
specific  individual  characters.  Finally,  ILacktr,  Heria,  and  Zoja 
have  shown  that,  in  several  cases  (.4jcan'--.\  C'li'l^us),  not  merely 
do  the  germ-tinclei  not  fuse,  hut  they  give  rise  to  two  separate 
yet  parallel  series  of  paternal  and  maternal  chromosomes  that 
remain  perfectly  distinct,  as  far,  at  any  rate  (in  Ascaris),  as  the 
twelve-cell  stage,  and  probably  thrnughont  life.  Indeed,  as  the 
result  of  the  later  researches  of  Montgomery,  we  consider  that 
in  synapsis  there  is  a  conjugation  of  iiomologouB  chromosomes 
which  are  later  separated  in  t)ie  reduction  division  ;  as  a  final 
result  we  have  the  separation  of  whole  somatic  chromosomes. 
Here  then,  in  general,  is  an  important — if  it  can  be  absolutely 
demonstrated — an  epoch-making  discovery.  With  Harvey'l 
name  we  associate  the  discovery  Otnne   vivum  e  vivo.     To 
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Vlrchow  ire  owe  the  Induction  Omnit  etlliUa  e  eelluta.  Stra*- 
bureer  flret  clearly  established  the  truth  Omnis  nucleui  < 
nucUo.  And  with  Boveri's  name  it  Is  Just  possible  thut  we 
shall  have  to  establish  the  further  truth  that  there  are  chromo- 
some generations  correspondint;  to  cell  generations,  that  the 
chromosomes  of  one  generation  arise  endogenously  in  the 
chroraosotnes  of  a  previous  generation,  that  grtjwth  ai-d 
reproduction,  characteristic  features  of  living  thinga,  are  predi- 
cable  of  these  intracellular  unit* — In  short,  Omne  chrmnosoma 
t  chromosomate. 

Boveri  has  further  shown  experimentally  that  qualitative 
physiological  differences  exist  amongst  the  chromosomes ; 
complete  development  is  apparently  possible  only  in  presence 
of  a  particular  combination  of  them.  This  sugi^'ests  that  some 
deflnit«  relation  exists  between  individual  chromosomes  (or 
possibly  the  chromomeres  composing  them)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  definite  characters  or  groups  of  characters.  What 
Interaction  takes  place  during  the  conjugation  of  chromosomes 
we  do  not  know.  If  we  assume  that  the  hereditary  characters 
are  distributed  amongst  different  chromosomes,  then  their 
segregation  is  achieved  at  the  reduction  division,  the  results 
are  in  accordance  with  the  Mendelian  view -point  (see  art. 
Hbrbdity),  and  the  individuality  of  the  chromosomes  is  fairly 
established.  But  in  any  case  it  is  difficult  to  banish  the  idea 
of  some  more  or  less  persistent  morphological  orjjanization 
corresponding  to  what  we  at  present  roughly  include  within 
the  conception  of  the  chromosomes. 


Tit.  B. — Cleavage  of  the  ovum  of  the  sea-urchin  Toxopneustes 
(  X  830).  The  successive  divisions  up  to  the  16-cell  sta^je  ( H ) 
occupy  about  two  houre.  7  is  a  section  of  the  embryo  of 
three  hours,  consisting  of  approximately  128  cells' sur- 
rounding a  central  cavity.  (From  Wilson's  The  Ceti,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  puDliahera.) 

Aa  a  result  of  some  form  of  stimulus  consequent 
on  fertilization,  the  egg  commence.^  to  segment. 
These  cleavage  divisions  are  similar  to  what  has 
been  described  in  connexion  with  mitosis,  except 
that  very  early  they  are  accompanied  by  difl'er 
entiation.  Ditlerentiation  in  the  higher  forms  of 
life  is  expressed  in  the  establishment  of  tissues  and 
later  of  organs,  in  connexion  with  that  physiological 
division  of  labour  which  usually  means  so  much 
greater  capacity  for  doing  work.  The  more  com- 
plex the  organic  structure,  the  more  detailed  is 
this  subdivision  of  labour ;  the  gieater  the  degree 
of  co-ordination  and  unification  of  these  activities, 
the  higher  the  creature  stands,  as  a  general  rule, 
in  the  scale  of  life.  How  all  the  dillerent  stages 
have  arisen  with  their  genetic  continuity  is  the 
story  of  evolution,  most  interesting,  if  most  didicnlt, 
in  the  lower  grades  of  life,  where,  nowever,  modern 
study,  e.g.,  of  the  Protozoa,  slieds  floods  of  light 
upon  the  question.  In  the  course  of  this  diller- 
entiation  considerable  change  is  often  noticed  in 
the  functions  of  organs — what  at  one  stage  played 
one  particular  rr>le  is  found  at  a  later  stage  to 
function  in  a  dillerent  manner. 

Again,  the  cleavage  divisions  of  the  developing 
egg  are  often  effected  in  planes  that  show  some 


definite  relation  to  the  structural  axes  of  the  adult 
body.  Typically  the  cells  tend  rhythmically  to 
divide  into  e.\actly  equal  parts,  and  any  new  plane 
of  division  tends  to  intersect  the  preceding  one 
at  right  angles.  Variations,  however,  occur  not 
merely  in  the  rhythm,  but  in  the  quantitative 
character  of  the  divisions,  as  also  in  the  direction 
of  the  cleavage  planes  ;  these  variations  are  often 
of  regular  occurrence.  Not  merely  do  the  cells 
divide  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
detinite  mechanical  conditions,  but  also,  and  more 
distinctively,  with  reference  to  the  future  cell- 
orientation  and  structure  of  the  animal :  of  this 
forward  look,  as  of  the  unequal  division  that 
sometimes  sets  in  as  early  as  the  first  segmenta- 
tion, and  in  every  case  appears  sooner  or  later, 
no  sufficient  account  has  been  offered.  In  fact, 
as  Wilson  puts  it  {up.  cit.  p.  377),  '  we  cannot  com- 
preliend  the  forms  of  cleavage  without  reference 
to  tlie  end-result.'  Study  of  all  purely  mechanical 
factors,  such  as  pressure,  form,  etc.,  only  makes  it 
more  obvious  that  the  work  is  subordinated  to 
that  of  some  superior  controlling  law  of  growth. 

How  far  the  later  structure  of  the  developmental 
form  is  already  determined  in  the  structure  of  the 
egg  is  one  of  the  root  problems  of  Embryology. 
In  many  cases  a  definite  relationship  appears  to 
exist  between  early  blastomeres  and  the  later 
adult  areas  to  which  they  give  rise  ;  in  other  cases, 
again,  it  becomes  evident,  particularly  as  the 
result  of  e.xperiment,  that  there  can  be  no  definite, 
unalterable,  pre-localization  of  parts  of  the  egg. 
In  several  cases  the  egg  axis  is  not  established 
until  after  fertilization,  and  is  even  then  experi- 
mentally alterable.  But  no  general  consideration 
holds  in  any  number  of  cases.  Cell-formation 
and  localization  of  areas  seem,  ultimately,  alike 
subordinate  to  some  controlling  formative  process 
that  expresses  itself  in  growth.  Development 
takes  the  form  of  an  orderly  correlated  progress 
towards  a  definite  end.  The  egg  in  each  case  in  a 
remarkably  short  time  evolves  into  a  type  about 
which  certain  general  statements  can  be  propheti- 
cally hazarded,  but  of  the  inwardness  of  this 
process  no  account  can  yet  be  given.  To  speak 
of  developmental  capacities  as  being  involved  in 
the  oiganization  of  the  egg  is,  perhaps,  efi'ective, 
but  not  informing ;  at  tne  most  an  accurate 
descriptive  account  of  the  stages  is  within  our 
power. 

The  idea  of  pre-determination  or  pre-localization 
of  embryonic  parts  in  the  fertilized  (possibly  even 
in  the  unfertilized)  egg  cytoplasm  has  fascinated 
many  workers ;  not,  of  course,  in  the  crude  sense 
of  the  early  evolutionists,  who  maintained  the 
existence  of  a  pre-formed  though  invisible  embryo, 
or  even  in  some  cases  a  miniature  of  the  adult, 
in  the  egg,  but  in  the  more  general  sense  that 
definite  areas,  perhaps  definite  substances,  in  the 
apparently  homogeneous  cytoplasm,  correspond  to 
definite  parts  which  will  later  be  built  up  out  of 
them.  Segmeiilation  would  then  simply  reveal 
what  is  already  pre-determined.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  identification  of  the  physical  basis  of 
hereditary  with  nucle.ar  material  snows  that  such 
cytoplasmic  pre-localization  —  if  it  exists  —  must 
be  determined  and  controlled  from  the  nucleus ; 
and  the  attempt  has  been  made,  notably  by  De 
Vries  and  Weismann  in  their  respective  theories, 
to  transfer  the  assumed  germinal  localization  from 
the  (cytoplasm  to  the  nucleus.  The  ilillerentiatiim 
coiTe'-^iioiiding  to  later  embryonic  regions,  wliich 
is  early  noticeable  in  the  cytoplasm,  is  induced 
secondarily  through  the  influence  of  the  ultimate 
nuclear  units  that  migrate  into  the  cytoplasm  and 
direct  its  development.  In  Weismann  s  theory, 
development  resolves  itself  into  the  gradual  qualita- 
tive distribution  of  these  unita  from  their  massed 
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condition  in  the  early  cells,  until  at  last  in  each 
cell  there  is  simply  left  that  particular  determin- 
ant which  controls  it.  But  of  these  qualitative 
divisions,  save  in  the  reduction  division  in  matura- 
tion, there  is  no  evidence  whatever ;  and  facta  like 
regeneration,  and  the  ability  of  a  single  cell  of 
the  two-  or  four-cell  stage  to  reproduce  the  whole 
embryo  {Amphioxus),  although  on  a  reduced  scale, 
seem  to  negative  it ;  while  in  the  cases  where,  as 
in  the  frog,  the  right  cell  of  the  two-cell  stage 
appears  to  contain  the  material  for  the  right  half 
oi  the  body,  that  cell  if  isolated  can  yet  in  ereat 
measure  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  peculiar  Kind 
of  regeneration. 

If,  then,  there  be  no  qualitative  distribution  of 
the  chromatin  (idioplasm),  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
equally  diatributed  at  every  cell  division,  how  is 
differentiation  accomplished?  Driesch  has  sug- 
gested that  the  answer  lies  in  part  in  the  relation 
of  a  blastomere  to  the  remainder  of  the  embryo. 
'  The  relative  position  of  a  blastomere  in  the  whole 
determines  in  general  what  develops  from  it ;  if 
its  position  be  changed,  it  ^ves  rise  to  something 
diflerent ;  in  other  words,  its  prospective  value  is 
a  function  of  its  position'  (Studien,  iv.  39).  The 
■nggestion  bears  a  true  relation  to  what  does 
occur  in  many  instances ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
not  merely  the  position  of  a  blastomere  to  its 
neighbours,  but  the  position  of  its  own  constituents 
has  to  be  considered,  for  Morgan  has  shown  that 
even  in  the  case  of  the  two-cell  frog  the  single 
isolated  cell  may  give  rise  to  a  half  embryo  or  to 
a  whole  embryo  of  half  size,  as  in  Amphioxus, 
according  as  the  isolated  cell  is  left  in  its  normal 
position,  or  turned  upside  down.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  all  the  material  for  a  complete,  if 
half-sized,  embryo  exists  in  the  single  cell  of  the 
two-cell  stage,  and  that  at  this  stage,  as  in  Amphi- 
0X1U,  the  blastomere  is  not  so  firmly  set  that  it 
can  only  develop  into  the  half  of  the  creature  that 
normally  it  would.  In  fact,  embryology  discloses 
a  whole  series  of  forms  in  which  this  equivalence 
of  the  cells  at  the  early  stages  is  greater  or  less, 
some  easily  overcoming  the  tendency  to  develop 
only  (as  normally)  into  a  part,  others  doing  so 
witn  greater  difficulty,  and  even  failing,  with  the 
result  that  a  monster  (defective  larva  or  adult) 
is  formed.  Accordingly  it  would  seem  as  if 
primarily  the  egg  cytoplasm  is  equipotential,  in 
the  sense  that  the  various  regions  do  not  stand 
in  any  fixed  relation  to  parts  which  may  develop 
out  of  them,  but  that  sooner  or  later  ditferentiation 
of  these  regions,  resulting  in  a  mosaic-like  develop- 
ment, does  take  place  from  causes  that  we  do  not 
understand — sooner,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mollusc 
Dentalium,  whose  single  cells  when  separated 
cannot  completely  overcome  the  tendency  to  form 
a  part  and  develop  into  monsters  resembling  pieces 
of^a  single  embryo  (and  the  same  result  is  achieved 
by  artificially  cutting  off  pieces  of  the  egg) ;  later, 
as  in  the  case  of  Amphioxus,  where  a  cell  of  the 
two-cell  stage  or  the  four-cell  stage  may  develop 
into  a  complete  dwarf  adult,  either  half  or  quarter 
size.  A  suggested  solution  of  this  phenomenon 
consists  in  assuming  the  various  protoplasmic 
constituents  as  arranged  in  bands  or  zones  (cf. 
Wilson,  Science,  vol.  xxi..  No.  530).  In  Amphioxiu 
the  first  division  wonld  separate  these  symmetri- 
cally and  equally.  In  Dentalium  the  division  may 
be  apparently  symmetrical  but  really  qualitative, 
so  that  all  of  one  band  or  zone  passes  into  one  of 
the  cells. 

Further,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  believing  that 
differentiation  of  a  kind,  slight  perhaps  but  still 
effective,  has  not  occurred  much  earlier,  even 
previous  to  fertilization,  for  the  egg  has  a  develop- 
mental history  previous  to  that  experience.  These 
4xial   differentiations   are   probably  dne   to  the 


nucleus,  and  form  the  scaffolding,  as  it  were,  within 
which  the  development  after  fertilization  goes  on. 
The  ability  to  re-adjust  displayed  by  the  isolated 
blastomeres  largely  tiepends  on  the  degree  to  which 
this  scaffolding  has  been  effectively  reared. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  ability  of  the  cells  of  an  embryo  to  reproduce 
the  whole  organism  is  confined  merely  to  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  developing  form.  Cells  do 
become  difi'erentiated,  and  this  seems  to  imply 
nuclear  differentiation  of  some  sort,  even  if  not 
after  the  manner  of  qnalitative  division.  It 
is  possible  that  part  of  the  chromatin  may  be 
cast  out  of  the  nucleus,  or  dissolved,  or  be  trans- 
formed into  something  else.  The  former  circum- 
stance has  been  indeed  observed  by  Boveri  in 
the  early  somatic  cells  of  the  developing  Ascarit. 
Driesch's  conception  of  the  nucleus  as  a  '  storehouse 
of  ferments  which  pass  out  into  the  cytoplasm  and 
there  set  up  specific  activities,'  is  at  least  interest- 
ing. Certain  it  is  that  '  specific  protoplasmic 
stuffs'  are  distributed  to  the  cells  m  a  definite 
way  during  division  ;  and  since  they  have  a  definite 
arrangement  in  the  egg,  to  this  extent  develop- 
ment IS  mechanical,  and  the  cleavage  mosaic  is  an 
actual  mosaic.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  initially 
protoplasm  contains  only  a  few  of  these  specific 
stutl's,  that,  as  development  proceeds,  new  stuffs 
are  progressively  formed  and  distributed,  and 
finally  that  their  number  decreases  and  that  they 
weaken  as  diti'erentiation  progresses,  we  should 
have  an  interpretation  of  development  that  is 
essentially  epigenetic  —  progressive  in  the  sense 
that  new  additional  parts  not  already  there  are 
formed ;  and  in  this  combination  of  the  two  older 
and  contrasted  view-points  of  pre-formation  and 
epigenesis  the  truth  is  probably  to  be  found. 

Finally,  we  are  unable  to  forget  the  dominating 
rfile  of  the  environment  in  all  development ;  with- 
out its  stimuli  the  inherited  organization  of  the 
living  creature  would  not  work  itself  out.  The 
living  form  is  at  any  moment  the  resultant  of 
external  stimuli  acting  upon  its  inherited  organiza- 
tion. This  has  been  experimentally  proved  time 
and  again  :  a  normal  development  is  the  response 
to  normal  conditions.  The  development  is  thus 
educed,  and  it  may  be  modified  by  the  environ- 
ment ;  but  the  fundamental  character  and  cause 
of  it  lie  in  the  inherited  organization.  The  de- 
veloping organism  and  its  environment  react  the 
one  upon  the  other  independently  ;  yet  in  virtue  of 
its  adaptiveness  the  organism  continually  sets  itself 
free  from  the  control  of  the  environment  and  proves 
itself  the  more  constant  of  the  two.  Separation 
of  the  two  is  practically  impossible  ;  we  are  almost 
compelled  to  consider  the  organism  and  its  environ- 
ment as  a  single  system  undergoing  change. 

In  conclusion,  we  re-affirm  that  of  that  marvel- 
lous co-ordinating  power  which  guides  development 
rhythmically  and  orderly  to  its  predestined  goal 
we  have  no  explanation.  As  Wilson  puts  it,  '  we 
no  more  know  how  the  organization  of  the  germ- 
cell  involves  the  properties  of  the  adult  body  than 
we  know  how  the  properties  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  involve  those  of  water '  {op.  cit.  433).  Of 
the  origin  of  that  '  co-ordinated  fitness,  that  power 
of  active  adjustment  between  internal  and  external 
relations,'  that  capacity  of  the  idioplasm  of  the 
germ-cell  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment so  as  to  call  forth  an  adaptive  variation,  we 
are  in  complete  ignorance.  This  directive  control, 
as  we  already  saw,  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of 
life.  See  also  artt.  Development,  Evolution, 
Heredity. 
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BIRTH  (Introduction). — In  the  lowest  stages 
of    civilization    the   observances   connected    with 

Sregnancy  and  child-birth  are  relatively  simple, 
longh  the  germs,  and  frequently  something  more 
than  germs,  are  found  of  ceremonies  which  undergo 
elaboration  as  civilization  advances.  Such  rites  and 
obBervances  may  be  considered  under  six  heads  : 

1.  The  condition  of  tabu  entailed  by  pestation  and  birth. 

£.  The  dangers  from  e%il  spirits  and  from  witchcraft. 

8.  The  attempt  to  secure  an  easy  delivery. 

i.  The  attempt  to  secure  (^ood  fortune  for  the  child. 

6  and  6.  The  admiBsion  of  th«  child,  and  thfl  re-admifliloii  of 
the  parents,  into  so^Mety. 

I.  The  condition  of  tabu. — It  is  rare  to  find  an 
express  statement  like  that  made  by  an  experienced 
missionary  in  reference  to  the  Murray  Islands,  that 
'  the  woman  was  not  considered  unclean  after  child- 
birth, nor  was  any  ceremony  necessary  for  her  re- 
admission  into  society '  (•^.'^'^  xxviii.  11).  On  the 
other  hand,  this  condition  of  tabu  is  sometimes, 
as  among  many  Bantu  peoples,  emphasized  by  the 
separation  of  husband  and  wife  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  pregnancy.  It  is  continued  right  into  the 
higher  civilizations,  in  which,  even  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  perpetuated  in  rarious  ecclesiastical 
and  traditional  observances.  The  husband  and 
sometimes  all  the  household  are  also  affected  by 
the  condition  of  tabu,  according  to  the  well-known 
law  of  its  contagiousness.  A  condition  of  tabu  is 
conceived  of  as  a  material  infection  communicated 
by  contact  with  the  person  or  with  anything  used 
by  him,  or  even  by  relations  of  kinship  or  neigh- 
bourhood. Women  are,  during  the  whole  of  tlieir 
reproductive  life,  specially  subject  to  it.  From 
the  attainment  of  puberty,  at  every  recurrence  of 
menstruation,  as  well  as  at  every  pregnancy  and 
parturition,  they  are  under  its  ban.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion associated  with  the  mysterious,  the  awful,  and 
the  relations  of  beings  more  than  human  with 
mankind.  The  processes  of  generation  and  repro- 
duction, so  mysterious  even  to  us,  are  in  lower 
stages  of  culture  the  object  of  emotions  that 
we  can  hardly  understand.  Blood,  too,  is  re- 
garded with  horror.  The  slaughter  even  of  an 
enemy  is  enough  to  place  a  man  tmder  tabu  :  hence 
warriors  returning  from  even  a  successful  raid  are 
required  to  be  purified.  But  of  all  the  blood  that 
inspires  horror,  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
female  organs  of  sex  is  the  most  elfective,  perhaps 
because  its  normal  cause  is  unknown.  A  men- 
struating woman  is  set  apart ;  her  touch  defiles  ; 
her  ordinary  ministrations  to  husband  and  house- 
hold are  suspended.  It  is  tlierefore  not  wonderful 
that  pregnancy  and  child-birth  are  conditions  of 
tabu,  and  that  others  than  the  woman,  especially 
her  husband,  are  involved. 

(o)  Couvade. — It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  all  the  prohibitions  imposed  on 
husband  and  wife  during  pregnancy  and  at  child- 
birth have  reference  to  the  considerations  just 
mentioned.  Many  of  them  concern  the  welfare, 
present  and  future,  of  the  child.  Such,  it  is  now 
well  recognized,  is  the  intention  of  the  couvade. 


Hindu,  literary  (A.  Hillebrandt),  p.  649. 
Hindu,  popular  (\V.  D.  Sutherland),  p.  661. 
Jewish  (i\l.  Gasteu),  p.  652. 
Muhammadan  (S.  Lane-Poole),  p.  659. 
Parsi  (J.  J.  Modi),  p.  66u. 
Roman. — See  '  Greek  and  Koman,'  p.  648. 
Teutonic  (E.  Mogk),  p.  662. 

This  custom,  which  has  been  in  modern  times  the 
subject  of  innumerable  jests  at  the  expense  of  the 
savage  husband,  is  very  widespread.  It  is  prac- 
tised by  a  considerable  number  of  peoples  in  the 
lower  culture,  but  is  not  strictly  a  primitive  rite. 
A  fairly-developed  exanijile  is  given  \>y  Sir  Everard 
im  Thurn.  Speaking  of  the  native  tribes  of  Biitish 
Guiana,  he  says : 

'  Even  before  the  child  is  bom,  the  father  abstains  for  a  time 
from  certain  kinds  of  animal  food.  The  woman  works  a«  usual 
up  to  a  few  boure  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  At  last  she 
retires  alone,  or  accompanied  only  by  some  other  women,  to 
the  forest,  where  she  ties  up  her  hammock  ;  and  then  tlie  child 
Is  boriL  Then  in  a  few  hours — often  less  than  a  day — the  woman, 
who,  like  all  women  living  in  a  very  unartiticial  condition, 
suffers  but  little,  gets  up  and  resumes  her  ordinary  work.  .  .  , 
In  any  case,  no  sooner  is  the  child  born  than  the  father  takes  to 
his  hammock,  and,  abstaining  from  every  sort  of  work,  from 
meat  and  all  other  food,  except  weak  gruel  of  cassara  meal, 
from  smoking,  from  washing  himself,  and,  above  all,  from 
touching  weapons  of  any  sort,  is  nursed  and  cared  for  by  all 
the  women  of  the  place.  One  other  regulation,  mentioned  by 
Schomburpk,  is  certainly  (quaint ;  the  mteresting  father  may 
not  scratcli  himself  witli  his  finger-nails,  but  he  may  use  for 
this  purpose  a  splinter,  specially  provided,  from  the  mid-rib  of  a 
cokerite  palm.  This  continues  for  many  days,  and  sometimM 
even  weeks'  (im  Thurn,  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  217). 
The  name  couvade  as  applied  to  this  custom,  also 
known  as  the  '  man-childbed,'  is  traceable  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  a  phrase  used  by  Rochefort, 
a  French  writer  of  the  17th  cent.,  in  his  Histoirt 
Naturelle  et  Morale  des  Antilles.  But  the  'man- 
childbed  '  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  observ- 
ances by  the  husband  intended  for  the  protection 
and  advantage  of  the  child  and  of  the  child's 
mother.  The  close  relationship  between  husband 
and  wife  engenders  a  mystic  sympathy  between 
them,  so  that  the  acts  of  the  one  are  reflected  in 
the  physical  condition  and  success  or  failure  in 
enterprises  of  the  other  :  each  becomes,  so  long  as 
the  relationship  endures,  a.s  it  were  an  outlying 
portion  of  the  other.  Thus,  when  the  great 
national  hunt,  held  every  year  by  the  Santals  of 
Rajniahal,  is  organized,  the  master  of  the  hunt 
leaves  his  wife  at  home  lightly  bound  and  facing 
a  bowl  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  She 
must  remain  exactly  as  her  husband  left  her  and 
continue  to  gaze  into  the  bowl  until  she  sees  ita 
contents  turn  to  blood.  If  she  move  or  divert  her 
gaze  before  this  occurrence,  which,  of  course,  always 
takes  place,  the  success  of  the  hunt  will  be  im- 
perilleo.  Once  the  change  is  accomjilished,  she  is 
free  to  go  about  her  ordinary  avocations  (Bradley- 
Birt,  Story  of  an  Indian  Upland,  1905,  p.  273). 
Among  the  tribes  about  Lake  Nyasa,  while  a 
woman's  husband  is  abseut  on  a  journey,  she  must 
not  anoint  her  head  or  wash  her  face,  she  must 
neither  bathe  nor  cut  her  hair,  she  may  hardly  wash 
her  arms  ;  her  oil-vessel  is  kept  full  of  oil  hung  up 
in  the  house  or  at  lier  bedsiile.  Any  indiscretion 
may  not  merely  mar  the  husband's  domestic  peace, 
but  even  cause  his  death  (Macdonald,  A/ncana, 
1882,  i.  80).  Conversely,  her  absent  husband  will 
eat  no  salt,  lest,  if  his  wife  misconduct  herself,  the 
salt  may  act  as  a  potent  poison  (Archivio,  xiii.  489). 
A  married  man  of  Timor-Laut  -jiay  not  cut  his 
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hair,  otherwise  his  wife  will  speedUy  die  (Riedel, 
Sluik-  en  kroesharirjc  r^issen,  p.  292). 

This  mystic  syniiialhy  extends  to  parent  and 
child.  Many  peoples  are  still  at  the  stage  in  which 
relationsliip  is  not  reckoned  between  father  and 
offspring ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  purely 
uiatrilineal  reckoning  of  kinship  generally  pre- 
ceded that  which  recognizes  the  fatner's  relation- 
ship. The  custom  of  couvade  proper  does  not 
appear  to  exist  among  purely  matnlineal  peoples,* 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  do  not  recognize 
the  tie  of  kinship  on  which  it  depends.  As  the 
result  of  inquiries  by  Prof.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Ling 
Roth,  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  force  among  those 
peoples  in  wliich  matrilineal  is  in  process  of  transi- 
tion to  patrilineal  kinship,  and  its  frequency  and 
elaboration  diminish  with  the  gathering  strength 
and  prevalence  of  paternal  Unship,  although, 
even  in  the  higher  civilizations,  where  kinship  Is 
reckoned  through  both  parents,  observances  linger 
which  are  based  upon  the  same  idea  of  mystic 
sympathy  [JAI  xviii.  255  ;  xxii.  204).  Whether  its 
gradual  disappearance  is  due  to  this  idea  having 
fallen  into  the  background  with  the  advance  in 
civilization  has  not  finally  been  determined. 
Another  cause  has  been  suggested.  Bachofen 
{Mutterrecht\  1897,  pp.  17,  255)  saw  in  the  couvade 
the  assertion  of  the  father's  relation  to  his  child, 
the  mode  by  which  he  claimed  it  for  his  stock 
rather  than  the  mother's.  Prof.  Tylor,  after  hesi- 
tation, gave  the  great  weight  of  his  authority  to 
this  opinion,  which  is  supported  by  some  of  the 
cases.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  guoji-legal  fiction 
which  would  be  thus  created  must  be  founded  on 
the  pre-existing  idea  of  mystic  sympathy  and  the 
practices  connected  therewith.  When  patrilineal 
reckoning  became  fully  established,  the  stage  of 
legal  fiction  was  past.  The  couvade  became  un- 
necessary as  an  assertion  of  paternity,  and  there- 
fore would  in  time  be  dropped.  (In  addition  to  the 
works  cited  above,  discussions  on  the  couvade  will 
be  found  in  Tylor,  Early  Hist,  of  Mankind',  1878, 
p.  291  ;  Hartland,  Legend  of  Perseus,  1894-96,  ii. 
400;  Crawley,  Mystic  Ruse,  1902,  p.  416.) 

(6)  Delivery  in  seclusion. — It  follows  from  the 
condition  of  tabu  imposed  on  a  parturient  that 
child-birth  must  almost  always  take  place  in 
seclusion.  Among  many  peoples,  where  the 
climate  permits,  the  event  takes  place  in  the  open 
air.  The  Herero  woman  in  South  Africa  is  de- 
livered behind  her  mother's  hut;  and  after  the 
birth  she  is  placed  in  a  small  hut,  where  she  re- 
mains nntil  the  navel-string  drops  from  the  child 
(Dannert,  Zum  Rechte  der  Herero,  Berlin,  1906, 
p.  19;  S.  Afr.  F.  L.  Journ.  i.  41,  u.  61).  In 
British  Columbia  the  Kwakiutl  woman  is  delivered 
ont  of  doors ;  the  Sk'qoraic  woman  retires  to  the 
woods,  unless  it  be  winter  or  retirement  to  the 
woods  be  for  any  other  reason  inconvenient,  in 
which  case  she  is  delivered  behind  a  screen  of  reed- 
mats  in  the  general  dwelling,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable size  (Boas,  Brit.  Ass.  Rep.,  1896,  p.  573 ; 
1900,  p.  479).  Among  some  of  the  tribes  of  New 
South  Wales  it  is  said  that  the  spot  to  which  the 
parturient  withdraws  is  fixed  upon  by  the  elders 
of  the  band  (Mathews,  Ethnol.  Notes,  Sydney,  1905, 
p.  15).  In  tropical  countries  delivery  frequently 
takes  place  in  the  forest ;  in  the  Babar  Archipelago, 
on  the  seashore  (Riedel,  p.  354).  The  Indians  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata  are  delivered  on  the  shore  of  a  lagoon 
or  river,  where  immediately  afterwards  they  wash 
themselves  and  the  infant  (Granada,  Superst.  del 

*  The  present  writer  is  aware  of  onlv  one  case,  that  of  the 
Arawak  of  British  Guiana  (Brett,  Ind.  frihes  oj' Guiiuia,  IStW, 
p.  101).  A  reference  to  Mr.  Ling  Roth's  table  \JA1  xxii.  2,;2), 
and  to  his  authority  (Codrin(,ton,  Thr  iUtanrgiaut,  ISOI).  slims 
that  in  the  other  alleged  case  mother-rixht,  though  still  the 
rule,  has  bepin  to  give  way.  More  informatiou  i«  desirable 
>D  the  Arawak  and  their  surroundinga. 


Rio  de  la  Plata,  Montevideo,  1896,  p.  66).  Where 
parturition  does  not  take  place  in  the  open  air,  a 
special  hut  is  commonly  provided  for  the  purpose. 
In  Japan  this  hut  used  to  be  a  mere  shed  without  a 
door  (Aston,  Shinto,  1907,  p.  113).  Where  a  separ- 
ate dwelling  is  provided  for  menstruant  women,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  parturient  retires  thither  to 
be  delivered  ;  the  other  occupants  also  being  under 
tabu,  no  harm   can   be  inflicted  on  them  by  her 
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presence.  This  is  the  practice,  for  exampli 
the  Kotas  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills  and  other  tnbes  in 
the  south  of  India.  In  comparatively  civilized 
countries  like  Russia,  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Government  of  Smolensk,  the  woman  is  placed  for 
delivery  in  a  bam  or  a  hut  at  a  distance  from  the 
house  (L  Anthrnpologie,  xiv.  716).  The  Votiak 
woman  gives  birth  in  the  family  dwelling,  but 
behind  a  curtain,  for  it  would  be  a  bad  omen  for 
any  one  but  the  woman  in  attendance  as  midlife 
to  see  the  birth  (Rev.  Trad.  Pop.  xiii.  254).  This 
clearly  means  that  it  is  not  a  desire  for  privacy 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  that  leads  to  the  seclu- 
sion, so  much  as  a  ban  on  the  part  of  the  other 
members  of  the  household. 

Where  the  seclusion  cannot  be  carried  out  by  de- 
livery in  the  open  aii'  away  from  the  community,  or 
where  by  custom  or  special  circumstances  delivery 
takes  place  in  the  hnt  usually  occupied,  the  tabu 
is  none  the  less  strict.  In  the  west  of  Victoria  the 
Australian  woman  remains  in  her  husband's  wuum, 
or  shelter,  but  he  is  required  to  live  elsewhere ; 
the  neighbouring  shelters  are  temporarily  deserted, 
and  every  one  is  sent  away  from  the  vicinity  except 
two  married  women,  who  stay  with  her  (Dawson, 
Austr.  Aborigines,  p.  38).  Among  the  Koragars  of 
the  western  coa.st  of  India  the  liut  is  deserted  by 
the  other  inmates  for  five  days  (J'.4/iv.  375).  The 
Visayans  of  the  Philippine  Islands  remove  the 
fishing-nets  and  the  fighting  cocks  from  the  house, 
just  as  when  a  persun  is  dying  there,  else  they 
would  be  unlucky  (JAFL  xix.  209).  When  a  birth 
takes  place  in  the  house,  the  Indians  of  the  Uaupes 
Valley  in  Brazil  take  everything  out  of  the  house, 
even  the  pans  and  pots  and  bows  and  arrows,  until 
the  next  (lay  (Wallace,  Trav.  on  the  Amazon,  p.  345). 
All  these  objects  would  be  atlected  by  theunclean- 
ness  of  child-birth  if  allowed  to  remain,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  to  be  destroyed,  as  is  done, 
among  some  of  the  tribes  of  New  South  Wales,  with 
every  vessel  used  by  the  parturient  during  he; 
seclusion  [JAI  ii.  268).  So  contagious  is  the  tabu, 
that,  if  the  men  do  not  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hut,  they,  it  is  widely  believed,  will  be  un- 
lucky in  their  own  occupations,  as  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  where  the  yams  they  cultivate  will  be 
spoiled  (ARW  X.  515). 

(r)  Absence  of  the  father  at  birth. — As  a  rule  the 
husband,  in  common  witli  all  other  men,  is  required 
to  be  absent  on  the  occasion  of  child-birth.  The 
reason  of  this  requirement  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  condition  of  tabu  under  which  the  parturient 
woman  lies — a  condition  that  would  be  communi- 
cated to  every  one  present.  But  the  explanation 
will  not  fit  tne  facta  everyivhere.  Thus  among 
the  Opatas  of  Mexico  a  parturient  is  attended  by 
her  nearest  relatives ;  but  so  little  is  seclusion 
deemed  necessary,  that  men,  and  even  children, 
may  be  present  {Amer.  Anthr.  [N.S.]  vi.  80). 
In  the  Lov.alty  Islands,  again,  the  act  of  birth  is 
a  spectacle  that  eveiybodj' — men,  women,  and 
children — flocks  to  enjoy,  except  the  husband,  who 
alone  must  be  absent.  During  the  whole  of  the 
woman's  subsequent  seclusion,  which  lasts  until  the 
child  is  big  enough  to  crawl,  her  husliand  never 
pays  her  a  visit,  tliimgh  he  occasionally  sends  her 
fuod  {.lAI  xix.  .■)ii;!).  He  is  under  a  special  ban. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  some  tribes  require  the  husband 
to  be  present  and  act  as  midwife,  while  all  otbei 
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men  mnst  keep  away.  This  is  the  custom  of  some 
of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  (Skeat 
and  Blagden,  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, 1906,  iL  20,  22,  25).  Among  the  Yaroinga  of 
Queensland  the  parturient  is  attended  by  an  old 
woman  as  midwife,  but  the  husband  is  at  liberty 
to  be  present  and  witness  the  process  of  delivery, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  Kal- 
kadoon,  who  allow  only  a  very  old  man  or  tw  o 
to  be  present  (Roth,  Ethnol.  Studies,  pp.  182,  IS.'i). 
The  active  assistance  of  the  husband  is  expected 
in  the  Andaman  Islands  {JAI  xii.  86)  and  the 
Babar  Archipelago  (Kiedel,  op.  cit.  354),  as  well 
as  among  the  Basques  {Z£  xxxi.  Verhandl.  292) ; 
while  among  the  Bontoc  Igorot  of  Luzon  he  is  at 
least  present  (Jenks,  Ethnol.  Survey,  Philippine 
Islands,  i.  59).  In  the  Marquesas  Islands  he  is 
not  only  at  hand,  but  must  nave  conjugal  rela- 
tions with  his  wife  almost  immediately  after  the 
birth  when  she  goes  to  bathe  (V Anthrop.  vii.  546). 

Moreover,  presence  at  the  birth  is  not  neiessarj' 
to  render  the  husband  unclean,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  place  him  in  the  condition  of  tabu.  Ho  is 
eJready  subjected  to  it  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
relationship  to  the  parturient.  In  many  cases  his 
uncleanness  is  expressly  affirmed  ;  in  others  it  is 
to  be  inferred  from  some  of  the  tatius  by  which  he 
is  bound,  and  which  are  not  to  be  explained  by 
mystic  sympathy  with  the  newborn  child.  Indeed, 
the  tabu  extends  more  or  less  to  the  whole  house- 
hold, or  sometimes  even  to  the  whole  community. 
The  Kafirs  of  South  Africa  seem  to  regard  all  the 
members  of  the  kraal  as  unclean,  for  they  'eat 
medicine,'  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  (Leslie, 
Among  the  Zulus,  p.  197).  The  Sulkas  of  New 
Pomerania  are  similarly  affected  ;  and  not  only 
the  men,  but  their  weapons  and  the  cuttings  of 
plants  they  are  about  to  put  in  the  ground,  require 
to  be  purihed  (A A  [N.K.]  i.  209).  To  the  same 
origin  we  may  probably  attribute  the  stories, 
framed  as  they  now  st.and  at  a  period  when  the 
custom  was  no  longer  understood,  of  the  famous 
couvade  of  the  Ulstermen,  when  all  the  male 
population  was  annually  laid  up  as  a  iienalty  for  an 
act  of  cruelty  to  a  woman  about  to  be  delivered. 

Without  dogmatizing  on  the  matter,  an  alterna- 
tive conjecture  may  be  hazarded  that  the  husband's 
enforced  absence  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of 
earlier  social  conditions,  when  the  wife  dwelt  at 
her  mother's  house,  and  descent  was  counted  only 
through  women.  In  such  a  case  the  identity  of 
the  father  of  the  child  would  be  of  small  import- 
ance, and  might  even  be  unknown,  and  the  occur- 
rence would  be  one  in  which  he  had  small  concern. 
The  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  frequent,  if  not 
ordinary,  presence  and  assistance  of  the  parturient 
woman's  mother  when  alive  and  within  reach. 
This  might  be  snniioseil  to  be  merely  natural,  were 
it  not  that  the  large  divergences  of  custom  and 
feeling  between  the  lower  culture  and  our  own 
hinder  any  cautious  anthropologist  from  laying 
down  a  general  rule  as  to  what  is  natural  and 
what  is  not.  It  is  further  supported  by  the  custom 
of  sundry  African  and  Imlian  peoples,  whereby  a 
woman,  particularly  at  her  first  confinement,  re- 
turns to  her  maternal  home,  and  is  there  delivered 
and  remains  in  seclusion  for  a  ritual  period,  apart 
from  her  husband  and  unvisited  by  him.  Among 
one  of  these  peoples  at  least  (the  liasuto)  the  first 
child  belongs  to,  and  remains  with,  the  mother's 
parents  {FL  xv.  250). 

(d)  Tabu  of  the  child. — The  condition  of  tabu 
thus  affecting  father  and  mother  extends,  it 
need  not  be  said,  to  the  newborn  child.  It  is 
unclean,  and  must  be  clean.'^ed  by  a  rite  of  imri- 
fication  which  assumes  various  forms  among 
different  peoples ;  and  this  purification,  as  in 
Christian  Daptism  (f.v.),  is  the  rite  of  introduction 


to,  and  incorporation  in,  the  community.  Some- 
times father,  mother,  and  child  are  all  purified 
together  in  one  and  the  same  rite.  Among  certain 
Indians  in  the  north-west  of  Brazil  both  parents 
and  child  remain  in  seclusion  for  five  days.  The 
parents  neither  work  nor  wash,  and  their  diet  is 
strictly  limited.  Any  transgression  of  these  rules 
\\H\  be  injurious  to  the  child.  At  the  end  of  the 
five  days  the  husband's  father  gives  them  permis- 
sion to  bathe  and  resume  their  ordinary  food,  and 
a  common  bath  by  the  young  parents  and  their 
little  one  brings  to  a  close  the  period  of  seclusion. 
It  may  be  noted  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  though  the  father  shares  the  mother's 
seclusion  and  abstinence,  all  men  are  expressly 
stated  to  be  absent  at  parturition  (Gfoiuj,  xc.  351). 
The  Swahili  of  East  Africa,  who  are  nominally 
Muhammadan,  have  a  similar  rite  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  forty  days'  seclusion  and  dieting  of  the 
mother.  At  tne  end  of  that  period  she  and  the 
father  are  required  to  resume  cohabitation.  After 
the  first  occasion  of  cohabitation,  the  father,  mother, 
and  child  bathe  one  after  the  other  in  the  same 
water.  This  ceremony  is  called  Kurinja  Miko, 
'diet-breaking,'  and  it  is  held  necessary  for  the 
child's  health.  Ordinary  life  is  then  resumed  (ZE 
xxxi.  61).  It  was  perhaps  some  rite  incidental  to 
the  tabu  and  purification  of  the  infant  among  the 
ancient  Trausi  of  Thrace  which  was  misunderstood 
by  Herodotus  (v.  4)  when  he  described  the  kinsmen 
as  sitting  round  the  child  and  lamenting  the  ills  to 
which  it  was  heir.  That  the  Trausi,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  sentiment  and  practice  of  mankind, 
were  pessimistic  philosophers  of  the  type  implied 
by  the  historian  is  hardly  credible. 

2.  Dangers  attendant  on  child-birth. — That  very 
serious  dangers,  however,  attend  the  entrance  upon 
human  existence  is  widely,  if  not  universally,  be- 
lieved. These  dangers  (which  can  be  but  briefly 
alluded  to  here)  all'ect  the  mother  as  well  as  the 
child,  and  in  some  cases  the  father  also.  They 
arise  from  two  sources — evil  spirits  and  witch- 
craft. Against  them  a  pregnant  woman  provides 
by  means  of  ceremonies  (often  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  priests  and  shamans),  abstinence,  and 
amulets.  Ceremonies  and  amulets  are  also  used 
for  the  protection  of  the  newborn  child.  In 
Christian  countries  baptism  is  of  all  protective 
ceremonies  the  most  efl'ectual.  It  is  prooably  due 
as  much  to  the  belief  that  the  devil  and  other  evil 
spirits  have  special  powers  for  inflicting  physical 
evil  on  an  un  baptized  child,  and  often  for  snatching 
it  away,  as  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  originEU 
sin,  that  baptism  has  been  hastened  so  eagerly  and 
widely.  At  Gossensass  in  the  Tirol  the  devil  is 
believed  to  have  power  over  both  mother  and  babe. 
Until  the  one  is  churched  and  the  other  christened, 
something  may  befall  them.  They  must  not  be 
left  in  the  house  alone ;  and  the  nurse  in  attend- 
ance must  not  sleep,  but  pray  without  ceasing.  It 
Would  be  useless  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  by 
way  of  prophylactic  over  the  child  before  it  u 
baptized,  for  it  is  not  yet  a  Christian,  and  the 
mother  is  no  longer  a  real  Christian  until  she 
is  churched,  for  she  has  been  despoiled  of  her 
Christianity  by  the  child  in  the  act  of  birth  (ZVK 
vi.  309).  l)y  many  peoples  one  of  the  kinds  of 
spirit  most  to  be  dreaded  on  these  occasions  is  that 
of  a  woman  who  has  died  in  childbed.  Special 
ceremonies  are  performed  over  the  corpse  of  such  a 
woman  to  prevent  her  returning  for  mischief  (cf. 
PR  ii.  269-274).  To  evil  spirits  are  a-scribed  difB- 
culty  of  parturition,  the  death  of  the  parturient  or 
of  the  chilli,  the  infliction  of  disease  on  the  child, 
the  carrying  ott"  of  a  child  or  its  exchange  (see 
Chanoklings).  Witchcraft  is  often  practised  by 
means  of  the  evil  eye  {q.v.).  Where  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  strangers,  as  such,  is  rigid,  the  reason, 
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ezpreM  or  iinpHed,  rery  often,  if  not  always,  is 
the  danger  from  this  source.  For  the  same 
reason  precautions  are  observed,  as  in  Macedonia 
(Abbott,  Maced.  Folkl.  p.  123),  in  summoning  the 
midwife.  On  the  island  of  Kythnos,  in  the  Greek 
Archipelago,  all  the  mirrors  are  covered  during 
labour,  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  birth- 
chamber  after  Bundo\Mi,  and,  during  the  first  three 
nights,  to  turn  away  the  evil  eye  and  conciliate 
the  Fates,  all  the  mother's  trinkets  (such  as  ear- 
rings, brooches,  rings,  and  so  forth)  are  laid  out 
on  the  bed  with  a  pot  of  jam  (Hauttecoeur,  Folkl. 
Kythnos,  7).  On  the  island  of  Karpathos  the 
child  is  washed  and  swaddled  in  public,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the  house  until 
this  ceremony  is  over  and  the  priest  has  blessed 
the  babe  (Bent,  Macmillan's  Mag.,  July  1886, 
p.  201).  But  witchcraft  may  also  be  practised  by 
ceremonies,  as  in  Ovid's  account  of  the  birth  of 
Hercules  retarded  by  Lucina  sitting  before  the 
door  muttering  charms,  her  knees  pressed  together, 
and  her  fingers  interlocked  about  them,  untU  the 
yellow-haired  Galantbis,  one  of  Alcraene's  at- 
tendants, induced  her  by  a  false  report  of  her 
mistress'  delivery  to  spring  up  in  surprise,  and 
thus  undo  the  spell  (Metam.  ix.  295).  DifiBcult 
delivery  may  also  be  caused  by  the  acts,  even  un- 
intentional, of  the  husband.  Among  the  fisher-folk 
of  Lower  Brittany  delivery  is  harder  when  the 
husband  is  away  at  sea  following  his  occupation  of 
fisherman  (Sebillot,  Folkl.  des  Picheurs,  p.  3). 

3.  Attempt  to  obtain  easy  delivery. — Against 
the  agony  thus  inflicted  and  the  disasters  which 
may  ensue,  various  countervailing  means  are  em- 
ployed. It  is  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  delivery  is  often  required 
among  savage  and  barbarous  peoples  to  be  effected 
in  the  open  air.  Probably  not  merely  the  con- 
venience of  washing  but  the  sympathetic  influence 
of  the  free  waves  causes  the  seashore  to  be  selected 
in  some  of  the  Moluccas  as  the  proper  place  for 
parturition.  In  the  PhOippines  the  husband  strips 
stark  naked,  and  stands  on  guard  either  inside  the 
house  or  on  the  roof,  flourishing  his  sword  inces- 
santly to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  until  the  child 
is  bom.  The  recitation  of  charms  is  common. 
Offerings  and  prayers  are  made  to  benevolent  gods 
and  spirits,  wherever  the  development  of  religious 
belief  sanctions  them  ;  trnd  these  are  sometimes 
combined  with  a  banning  of  the  malevolent  spirits. 
Thus,  among  the  Cliingpaw  of  Upper  Burma  sacri- 
fices are  offered  to  the  house-spint,  and  ceremonies 
are  performed  to  drive  away  the  Jungle- A'<W  and 
the  svxiwn  or  munla,  the  ghost  of  a  woman  who 
has  died  in  child-birth  (Internat.  Arch,  xvi.,  Suppl. 
59).  In  extreme  cases  obscene  performances  take 
place  by  a  band  of  young  men  in  the  presence  of 
the  patient,  when  it  is  believed  that  the  evil 
spirits  for  very  shame  take  to  flight  (Stoll, 
Geschlechtsleben,  p.  681) ;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  original  intention  of  the  ceremony 
was  not  rather  to  overcome  sterility  and  steri- 
lizing influence  by  the  exhibition  01  generative 
acts.  A  common  spell  against  difficult  labour  is 
the  opening  of  all  doors  and  cupboards,  the  un- 
tying of  all  knots,  the  loosening  of  garments,  or 
even  stripping  by  all  present.  The  Arunta  hus- 
band in  Central  Australia,  though  not  present  at 
the  birth,  takes  otf  all  his  personal  adornments, 
and  empties  his  wallet  of  knick-knacks  on  the 
ground  ;  and  his  hair-girdle  is  taken  to  the  woman 
and  tied  tightly  round  her  body  just  under  her 
breast,  apparently  with  the  object  of  driving  out 
the  child.  If  this  be  ineffectual,  the  husband  walks 
slowly  up  .and  down,  quite  unadorned,  in  front  of 
the  women's  camp,  wliere  his  wife  lies  about  fifty 
yards  away,  with  a  view  to  inducing  the  cliild  to 
follow  him  (Sjiencer-Cillen*,  p.  466).     In  Malta  a 


specimen  of  the  dried  flower  known  as  the  Rose 
of  Jericho  is  procured  and  put  into  water  In  the 
parturient's  chamber.  It  is  believed  that  when  it 
opens  the  chOd  will  be  bom.  Analogous  to  this 
piece  of  sympathetic  magic  is  the  custom  in  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  of  boiling  peas  to  bring 
about  the  birth  (ZVK  L  183) ;  in  Karpathos  the 
patient  holds  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand. 
Then,  again,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  doing 
certain  acta  in  the  house.  Nobody,  for  instance, 
in  Bavaria  may  step  over  a  broom — a  prohibition 
current  also  in  India.  Nor,  by  a  widely-diffused 
superstition,  may  anything  be  lent  out  of  the 
house ;  especially  fire  must  not  be  given,  for  fear 
of  witchcraft.  Adultery  among  many  peoples  is 
held  to  be  a  cause  retarding  delivery.  In  cases 
of  difficult  labour  the  unhappy  woman  is  closely 
questioned  and  made  to  confess.  It  is  believed 
that,  until  she  does  so,  the  child  cannot  be  bom. 
In  Europe  various  saints  are  invoked  to  aid  de- 
livery. They  are  often  successors  of  pagan 
divinities ;  or  rather  they  are  pagan  divinities 
under  the  thin  disguise  of  a  slight  change  of  name. 
In  continental  and  insular  Greece,  for  example, 
St.  Eleutherios  has  taken  the  place  of  the  goddess 
Eileithyia. 

A  mulets  are  intended  to  provide  against  dangers 
to  the  mother  both  before  and  after  delivery,  and 
also  to  the  child.  They  are  hung  on  the  person 
of  the  mother  and  on  tnat  of  the  child,  or  about 
the  house,  either  inside  or  out ;  or  they  are  laid  or 
hung  in  or  upon  the  bed  of  the  lying-in  woman, 
or  the  cradle  of  the  chUd.  When  a  population 
has  passed  into  the  age  of  metals,  metallic  objects 
are  held  to  be  of  special  value  as  amulets.  But 
such  various  objects  as  parts  of  sundry  animals 
and  plants,  stones  of  remarkable  shape  or  rarity, 
egg-shells,  bread,  besoms,  salt,  pitch,  the  husband's 
clothes,  mirrors,  crosses,  consecrated  girdles, 
magical  or  sacred  texts,  Bibles— anything,  in  short, 
that  may  be  supposed,  though  for  reasons  often 
obscure  to  us,  to  cause  difficulty  or  be  repugnant 
to  malignant  spirits  or  evil  influences — are  em- 
ployed ;  and  tney  avail  not  only  for  assisting 
delivery  but  for  protecting  the  mother  and  babe 
during  the  perilous  time  preceding  and  following 
birth.  The  use  of  fire  and  lights  is  almost  universal. 
The  rule  that,  where  a  mother  and  new-bom  child 
are  lying,  fire  and  light  must  never  be  allowed  to 

§0  out,  is  equally  binding  in  the  Highlands  of 
cotland,  in  Korea,  and  in  Basutoland ;  it  was 
observed  by  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Parsis  enjoin  it  as  a  religious  duty  ; 
for  the  evil  powers  hate  and  fear  nothing  so  much 
as  fire  and  light. 

4.  Attempt  to  secure  good  fortune  for  the  child. 
— The  cliild's  future  must  be  divined  and  provided 
for.  Before  birth,  means  are  frequently  taken  to 
divine  the  sex  of  the  infant,  or  even  to  ensure  the 
sex  desired.  There  are  lucky  and  unlucky  times 
for  birth.  The  qualities  and  fate  of  a  child  bom 
on  one  day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month  differ  from 
those  of  a  child  bom  on  another  day — a  supersti- 
tion not  quite  extinct  in  England.  In  Greece  the 
three  Fates  are  believed  to  visit  the  child  three 
days  after  birth,  at  midnight,  and  decide  its 
destiny — another  relic  of  pagan  belief.  To  wel- 
come and  propitiate  them  a  feast  is  provided. 
In  Karpathos  the  ceremony  is  very  elaborate. 
The  child  is  placed,  st-ark  naked,  on  a  pile  of  ita 
fatlier's  clothes  in  the  wooden  bowl  from  which 
the  family  eat  on  feast-days.  This  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  around  it  seven  jars  con- 
taining honey.  In  every  one  stands  a  long  candle 
specially  made  for  the  occasion.  The  priest 
blesses  the  candles,  and  they  are  named  after 
various  saints.  They  are  then  lighted,  and  the 
extinction  of  one  of  them  is  awaited  in  silence. 
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The  first  to  go  ont  indicates  the  saint  who  is  to 
be  the  child's  protector.  In  the  evening,  guests 
assemble  roond  the  bowl  to  eat  from  it  a  con- 
fection of  flour,  water,  honey,  and  butter.  When 
they  disperse,  the  bowl  is  again  filled  with  the 
same  mixture  and  left  all  night  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Fates,  who  are  invoked  to  come  and 
bless  the  child  (Bent,  loc.  cit.  p.  203).  The  cliild's 
destiny  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  Fates 
on  its  nose  or  forehead,  and  any  little  mark  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin  is  called  'the  fating  of  the 
Fates'  (t4  /iolpuna  Tur  Jioipur).  But  they  never 
spin  the  lot  of  a  wholly  happy  life  (Rodd,  Customs 
and  Lore  of  Modem  Greece,  1892,  p.  111).  Else- 
where, ceremonies  are  performed  to  ascertain  the 
child's  fate  and  to  provide,  according  to  its  sex, 
that  it  shall  grow  up  with  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  its  after-life.  First,  however,  where  exposure 
of  children  or  infanticide  is  practised,  a  decision 
most  be  taken  whether  it  is  to  live  or  die.  Where 
the  lineage  is  reckoned  through  the  father,  the 
child's  life  is  usually  in  his  hands,  as  among  the 
ancient  Romans  and  Scandinavians.  In  other  cases 
the  mother  often  decides,  and  herself  puts  the  child 
to  death.  If  the  mother  die  in  child-birth,  savage 
peoples  as  a  rule  bury  the  child  with  her,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  in  rearing  it ;  or  sometimes 
because  they  fear  that  she  will  not  rest  without  it. 
Afterbirth,  etc. — A  point  of  great  importance  is 
the  disposal  of  the  afterbirth  and  navel-cord,  and 
of  the  caul  when  there  is  one.  The  Swahili  inter 
the  plEicenta  on  the  spot  where  the  delivery  took 
place,  in  order  that  the  child,  through  a  mystic 
power,  even  after  it  has  gro>vn  up,  may  feel  itself 
continually  dra^vn  to  its  parents'  house.  The  cord 
is  worn  round  the  child's  neck  for  some  years,  and 
afterwards  is  buried  in  the  same  place.  By  this 
proceeding  it  is  believed  that  the  child's  growth  is 
promoted  (ZE  xxxi.  62).  The  Australian  natives 
on  the  Pennefather  River  in  Queensland  hold  that 
part  of  the  cho-i  {'vital  principle,'  'soul')  of  the 
child  remains  in  the  afterbirth.  The  latter,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  away  from  the  mother,  is  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  a  number  of  twigs  are  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  mark  the  place,  and  bound  together  at 
the  top  in  a  conical  form.  It  is  believed  that 
Aniea — a  supernatural  being  whose  business  is  the 
making  of  babies  out  of  mud  and  their  insertion 
in  the  womb — recognizes  the  spot,  takes  out  the 
cho-i,  carries  it  to  one  of  his  haunts,  and  keeps  it 
for  years,  until  it  is  wanted  for  the  completion  of 
another  baby.  When  he  has  formed  a  baby,  he 
puts  into  it,  if  a  boy,  a  portion  of  the  father's 
ch^-i,  or,  if  a  girl,  a  portion  of  the  father's  sister's 
cho-i.  He  takes  an  opportunity  of  secretly  placing 
the  baby,  thus  completed,  in  the  womb  of  the  mother 
for  whom  it  is  intended  (Roth,  Bull.  North  Queen*- 
land  Ethnog.  v.  68).  The  "Toba-bataks  call  the 
placenta  the  younger  brother  of  the  child.  They 
hold  that  every  man  has  seven  souls.  One  of 
these  abides  with  the  placenta,  which  is  buried, 
but  can  leave  it  to  warn  the  child  to  whom  it 
belongs,  or,  if  he  be  acting  rightly,  to  encourage 
him  and  thus  play  the  part  of  conscience.  The 
Javanese  believe  tliat  the  souls  of  their  forefathers 
are  housed  in  crocodiles.  In  tlie  interior  of  the 
island,  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  women 
are  accu.stomed  to  take  the  placenta,  surrounded 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  lij;litoil  by  little 
lamps,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  the  river, 
and  commit  it  to  the  waters  as  a  gift  for  the 
crocodiles,  or  rather  by  way  of  dedication  to 
the  forefathers  wliose  souls  inhabit  them  (Kruyt, 
Aniinisme  in  den  Ind.  Archipcl,  pj).  25,  189).  In 
Europe,  on  tlie  other  hand,  what  is  most  dieaded 
is  that  the  afterbirth  and  cord  slioulil  he  eaten  by 
an  animal,  or  exiKised  to  the  evil  ollices  of  fairies 
or  sorcerers.     In  Sj)ain,  for  example,  if  the  least 


part  of  the  placenta  were  eaten  by  an  animal,  the 
infant  would  be  possessed  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  animal  in  question  (S^billot,  Paganisme,  p.  30) ; 
for  the  placenta  and  cord  are  regarded  as  being  aa 
essential  part  of  the  child.  Moved  by  the  same 
belief,  the  Kwakiutl  of  British  Columbia  take 
precisely  the  opposite  course  of  exposing  a  boy's 
placenta  where  it  will  be  eaten  by  ravens  :  he  will 
then  have  the  gift  of  forescbing  the  future.  The 
same  tribe  bury  a  girl's  placenta  at  high-water 
mark,  in  order  that  she  may  grow  up  an  expert 
clam-dig"er  (Boas,  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1896,  p.  574). 
The  Swahili  practice,  already  mentioned,  of  wear- 
ing the  <«rd  is  wide-spread.  Even  in  Europe  the 
cord  is  preserved  and  often  worn  as  a  talisman,  or 
given  to  the  child  at  different  crises  of  life  to  suck. 

The  custom  of  planting  a  tree  at  a  birth  is 
common  among  sedentary  nations.  Such  a  tree 
is  regarded  as  having  a  mystic  relationship  with 
the  child.  It  is  an  index  of  the  child's  condition 
and  fate  :  it  grows,  prospers,  and  decays  with  the 
child.  Very  often  the  placenta  and  cord  are  buried 
beneath  it,  as  in  countries  so  far  apart  as  New 
Zealand  and  Old  Calabar.  In  Pomerania  the 
afterbirth  is  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  young  tree. 
The  Hupa  of  California  split  a  small  Douglas 
spruce,  place  the  umbilical  cord  in  the  opening,  and 
tie  the  tree  together  again.  '  The  fate  of  the  tree 
is  watched,  and  the  future  of  the  cliUd  is  judged 
accordingly'  (Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  th» 
Hupa,  p.  52).  Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Moluccas, 
the  afterbirth  is  hidden  in  a  tree.  If  we  are  not 
always  told  that  the  tree  is  in  these  various  ways 
united  with  the  child's  fate,  we  may  snspect  that 
very  generally  a  mystic  connexion  with  the  child 
is  established. 

Similar  superstitions  attach  to  the  caul.  A 
child  born  with  a  caul  is  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary powers.  Among  the  Negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  and  North  America,  and  among  the  Dutch, 
he  can  see  ghosts.  In  England  it  is  believed  that 
he  cannot  be  drowned,  perhaps  because  (as  the 
Icelanders  believe)  the  caul  contains  the  child's 
guardian  spirit  (fylgia)  or  a  part  of  its  soul.  The 
Icelandic  midwife  therefore  is  careful  not  to  injure 
the  caul.  She  buries  it  beneath  the  threshold  over 
which  the  mother  has  to  pass  (Grimm,  Teut.  Myth., 
1880-88,  ii.  874).  It  is  probable  that  this  proceeding 
is  adopted  in  order  that  in  the  event  of  the  child's 
death  tlie  soul  may  re-enter  the  mother  and  so 
the  child  maybe  born  again — a  belief  frequently 
implicit,  and  sometimes  more  than  implicit,  in  the 
like  burial  of  dead  and  still-born  babes.  However 
that  may  be,  the  caul  is  everywhere  prized.  In 
many  places  it  is  sewed  up  in  a  bag  and  hung 
round  the  child's  neck,  or  preserved  elsewhere. 
In  Konigsberg  it  is  carried  to  baptism  with  the 
child  (Ploss,  Kind,  i.  13).  It  is  also  regarded  as 
a  talisman  valuable  in  itself,  and  is  sold  and 
bought  as  a  preservative  against  shipwreck  and 
for  other  luck-bringing  purjioses.  In  England,  a 
century  ago,  or  even  less,  advertisements  of  such 
objects  for  sale  were  not  very  rare  in  the  news- 
papers. 

S.  Admission  of  the  child  into  the  community. — 
The  nioment  comes  at  leiit;th  when  the  most 
imperious  tabus  relating  to  the  child  are  put  an 
end  to  and  the  child  is  introduced  into  the  com- 
munity. He  cannot,  as  a  rule,  become  a  full- 
Hedged  member  of  the  community  until  he  has, 
years  later,  passed  through  the  puberty  ceremonies ; 
nut  he  may  he  recognized  as  a  portion,  however 
imperfect,  of  tlie  family  or  clan  <jii  emorLring  from 
the  seclusion  wliieh  follows  his  birth.  The  cere- 
mony of  leeeption  and  that  of  release  frum  tabu 
(or  purifnation)  are,  as  already  pi)intcd  out.  the 
same.  The  giving  of  a  name  in  many  cases  forma 
part  of  it,  though  the  ntuiie  so  given  is  not  aeces- 
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sarily  that  which  the  child  will  hear  tliron;j;hout 
life.  These  three  objects  are  efl'ected  in  Christi- 
anity by  baptism  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Christianity  has  in  infant  baptism  taken  up 
and  modified,  to  suit  its  own  teaching,  certain  pre- 
existin"  ideas  and  rites  (see  Baptism). 

(a)  Visit  of  friends. — Prior  to  the  ceremony  of 
reception,  however,  the  relatives,  and  especially 
the  female  friends  of  the  mother,  despite  her  tabu, 
often  pay  her  a  formal  visit  to  oHer  their  con- 
gratuhitions  and  inspect  the  baby.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion for  rejoicing,  on  which  the  visitors  either  bring 
or  receive  presents.  It  is  not,  however,  with- 
out danger  for  mother  or  child.  The  evil  eye  is 
particularly  dreaded,  and  the  guests  are  expected 
to  put  themselves  above  suspicion  by  their  e.xpres- 
sions  and  conduct.  They  must,  as  is  usual  at  other 
times  for  this  purpose,  either  salute  the  child  in 
the  name  of  God,  or  speak  of  i*-  as  a  nasty,  ugly 
little  thing,  or  use  some  such  ofensive  expression. 
This  is  the  only  way  open  to  them  of  praising  it : 
direct  praise  is  dangerous.  A  very  common  rite  is 
to  spit  on  it — a  rite  known  equally  well  in  Eastern 
Uganda  and  in  Western  Ireland,  indeed,  through- 
out Europe  (see  Evil  Eye,  Sauva).  In  Austria, 
visitors  are  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  Araon^ 
some  peoples  the  neighbouring  children  are  invited 
to  see  the  child,  and  take  part  in  a  ceremony,  and 
are  feasted — a  custom  practised  by  the  Continental 
Jews,  the  Watubela  Islanders,  the  ancient  natives 
of  Mexico,  and  others.  It  b  perhaps  a  rite  of 
sympathetic  magic. 

(6)  Recognition  by  the  father. — Formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  child  as  his  by  the  husband  is  among 
various  peoples  a  preliminary  to  the  actual  recep- 
tion into  the  community,  though  it  is  sometimes 
combined  with  that  ceremony.  Occasionally  it  is 
preceded  by  a  test  of  legitimacy,  as  among  the 
Baganda  (J A I  xxxii.  31),  where  the  rite  is  per- 
formed not  by  the  husband,  but  by  his  father. 
Recognition  is  effected  in  various  ways.  The 
Santal  father  murmurs  the  name  of  his  ancestral 
deity,  and  puts  his  hand  on  the  child's  head 
(Hunter,  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,  p.  203).  The 
Fijian  father  makes  a  gift  of  food  {JAI,  xiv.  23). 
Among  the  ancient  Norse  the  child  was  laid  on 
the  earth  when  bom,  and  not  lifted  up  until  the 
father  gave  permission.  This  permission  decided 
the  child's  fate,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
exposed  or  put  to  death  ;  but  doubtless  it  involved 
also  an  acknowledgment  of  paternity.  Recognition 
by  the  father  involves  reception  into  the  immediate 
kin.  Among  the  Amaxosa  a  feast  is  given  on  the 
occasion  ;  the  father  goes  to  the  kraal  and  chooses  a 
cow  from  whose  tail  he  pulls  a  tuft  of  hair  and  liands 
it  to  the  mother.  She  fastens  it  round  the  child's 
neck.  Neither  the  cow  nor  any  of  her  posterity  may 
be  sold  or  disposed  of  in  anj'  way  to  strangers  ;  but 
if  the  child  be  a  girl,  they  are  handed  over  with 
her  on  her  marriage  (Fritsch,  Eincjeb.  SUd-Afr. 
p.  108).  Among  the  ancient  Welsh  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  no  binding  recognition  by  the 
father  until  the  mother  had  first  taken  a  solemn 
oath  upon  the  altar  and  the  relics  that  he  and 
none  other  was  the  father.  If  the  father  then  did 
not  deny  the  child  by  an  equally  solemn  ceremony 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  he  could  not  afterwards 
deny  him.  The  mode  of  reception  into  the  kin 
was  by  a  kiss  ;  for  a  kiss,  says  the  code  of  Gwynedd, 
is  a  sign  of  afBnity.  If  the  father  were  dead,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  chief  of  the 
kindred  with  six  of  the  best  men  of  the  kindred  ; 
if  there  were  no  chief  of  the  kindred,  then  by 
twenty-one  of  the  best  men  of  the  kindred  ;  and 
once  performed  it  was  conclusive  (Anc.  Laws  of 
Wales,  Venedotian  Code,  ii.  31). 

(c)  Presentation  to  the  god. — Sometimes  the 
child  is  presented  to  the  divinity.     The  Chingpaw 


of  Upper  Burma  formally  announce  the  birth  to 
the  house-spirit,  and  place  the  infant  under  its 
protection  [Internal.  Arch,  xvi.,  Suppl.  60).  In 
Mexico  the  Tarahumara  mother  on  the  fourth  day 
after  delivery  goes  to  bathe,  and  lays  the  child 
down  naked  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  an  hour, 
that  Father  Sun  may  see  and  know  his  new  child 
(Lumholtz,  Unknovm  Mexico,  i.  273).  The  Wichita 
present  the  child  to  the  moon,  praying  for  its 
growth  and  other  blessings  (Dorsey,  Myth.  Wichita, 
pp.  U,  19,  29).     A  somewliat  similar  ceremony  is 

Performed  by  the  Ronga  mother  in  South  Africa ; 
ut,  since  the  Baronga  do  not  worship  the  moon, 
the  words  used  are  rather  an  incantation  than  a 
prayer  :  '  Grow,  grow,  grow  ;  there  is  thy  moon  I ' 
(Junod,  Baronga,  p.  17).  Among  the  Basuto,  in  the 
second  month  after  birth,  the  chUd  is  made  to 
look  at  the  moon,  which  is  called  his  wife  if  a  boy, 
or  lier  playmate  if  a  girl  (Bull.  Soc.  Neuchat.  Giog. 
ix.  121).  On  the  island  of  Kythnos,  if  the  child 
sufl'ers  from  any  complaint,  it  is  presented  to  the  new 
moon  with  the  prayer :  '  O  new  moon,  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  if  thou  wilt  cure  my  child'  (Hautte- 
ccEur,  9).  In  direct  contrast  to  these  practices  is 
the  Albanian  forbidding  of  children  to  look  at  the 
moon.  The  Euahlayi  of  New  South  Wales  also 
forbid  tliein  to  look  at  the  full  moon.  Among  the 
Hupa  of  California  a  curious  method  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  divinities  is  practised.  Parturition 
takes  place  in  the  house  set  apart  for  women  in  a 
state  of  tabu.  The  first  ten  days  are  a  period  of 
great  danger  to  the  child ;  and  they  are  spent  in 
rites  to  ward  off  the  evil  spirits.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  a  little  of  the  child's  hair  is  cut  off  and 
put  in  the  fire.  '  It  was  thought  that  the  divinities 
on  smelling  the  burning  hair  became  cognizant  for 
the  first  time  of  the  child's  existence.'  The  cere- 
monies culminating  in  the  burning  of  the  hair  are 
thus,  it  would  seem,  not  merely  intended  to  ward 
off  evil  spirits:  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that 
they  are  ceremonies  of  purilication.  After  they  are 
over,  the  mother  and  child  leave  the  parturition- 
house,  though  the  mother  is  under  tabu  for  some 
time  longer  (Goddard,  Hupa,  Berkeley,  CaL 
1803-4,  p.  51.  The  author  states  elsewhere  thai 
the  mother  remains  in  the  parturition-house  for  a 
longer  period  [p.  18]). 

[3)  Ceremonies  of  admission. — The  community 
into  which  the  child  in  lower  stages  of  civilization 
is  more  or  less  formally  introduced  is  primarily 
that  of  the  kin  ;  and,  wherever  ancestor-worship 
or  the  cult  of  a  divinity  in  the  more  accurate 
acceptation  of  that  terra  b  practised,  reception 
into  the  community  and  presentation  to  the 
divinity  are,  as  a  rule,  only  two  aspects  of  the 
same  ceremony.  Thus,  among  the  Chukchi,  on 
the  fifth  day  after  birth  the  mother  and  child  are 
drawn  in  a  sledge  round  the  tent,  sunwise,  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice.  The  reindeer  employed  to  draw 
the  sledge  is  then  slaughtered ;  the  mother  and 
child,  at  least  two  other  members  of  the  family, 
the  sacred  amulets,  and  the  three  central  poles  of 
the  tent-frame  are  painted  with  the  blood.  Thr 
mother  then  proceeds  to  divine  which  of  the 
deceased  relatives  has  returned ;  and,  on  thb 
being  ascertained,  the  name  of  the  relative  in 
question  is  imposed  upon  the  child  by  acclamation 
of  the  people  present  (./csup  Exped.  vii.  511).  The 
painting  with  blood  of  the  sacrificed  reindeer  has 
placed  the  mother  and  child  under  the  protection 
of  the  divinities,  and  has  also  united  tiicni  with 
the  kin  represented  by  those  members  wlio  have 
been  painted  and  by  the  other  persons  present. 
Anil  this  is  completed  by  the  iJentilication  of  the 
aiuostor  who  has  returned  in  the  person  of  the 
chil.l.  The  Herero  of  German  South-West  Africa 
perform  an  elaborate  ceremony  when  the  mother 
IS   released   from   her   seclusion.      She   takes   the 
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child  to  the  sacred  fire,  which  burns  on  the  hearth 
in  the  open  air  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  hut  wliere 
the  chief  of  the  wcrft  lives.  She  is  sprinkled  with 
water  by  the  chief's  eldest  unmarried  daughter, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  fire  always  burning. 
She  seats  herself  on  the  outspread  hide  of  an  ox, 
and  the  chief  spurts  a  mouthful  of  water  over  her 
and  the  child,  afterwards  addressinf;  liis  ancestors  : 
'  To  you  is  a  child  born  in  your  village  ;  may  this 
[village]  never  come  to  an  end  1 '  Then  he  rubs 
mother  and  chUd  with  fat  and  water,  taking  the 
child  upon  his  knees  in  doing  so.  He  takes  the 
child  in  his  anus,  and,  touching  its  forehead  with 
his  own,  he  gives  it  a  name.  The  otlier  men 
present  repeat  this  action  on  the  child,  uttering 
the  name  already  given  by  the  chief  of  the  werjt 
or  the  father,  or,  if  they  please,  each  giving  a 
new  name  (S.  Afr.  F.  L.  Jotirn.  ii.  66).  Here  both 
the  mother  and  child  are  purified,  and  the  child  is 
presented  to  the  ancestral  spirits  and  received  into 
the  kin.  Where,  as,  for  instance,  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  the  worship  of  gods  had  been 
evolved,  the  ceremony  took  jilace  at  the  temple. 
There  the  child  was  presented  to  the  god,  and 
there  it  received  the  gifts  wliich  were  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  membership  of  the  kin  (Payne,  Hist,  of 
New  World,  1899,  ii.  479).  Among  the  Santals  of 
Bengal  the  child  is  admitted  into  the  family  by  a 
secret  rite  which  includes  the  reco^ition  by  the 
father  of  his  paternity.  Admission  into  the  clan  is 
more  public ;  it  takes  place  three  days  after  the 
birth  of  a  girl,  or  five  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  boy.  The  child's  head  is  shaven.  The  clans- 
men stand  round  and  sip  water  mingled  with 
a  bitter  vegetable  juice.  The  father  solemnly 
names  the  child,  and  the  midwife  thereupon 
sprinkles  rice-water  over  each  of  the  visitors, 
pronouncing,  as  she  does  so,  the  child's  name. 
The  family,  which  up  to  this  moment  has  been 
unclean,  is  by  the  ceremony  re-admitted  with  the 
newborn  babe  into  the  clan,  and  the  kinsmen  on 
both  sides  sit  down  to  huge  earthen  pitchers  of 
beer  previously  provided.  Admission  into  the 
wider  circle  of  the  race  takes  place  some  four  or 
five  years  later.  It  consists  in  marking  the  child's 
right  arm  with  the  spots  indicating  his  Santal 
nationality,  and  the  drinking  of  beer  by  the  friends 
of  the  family,  who,  irrespective  of  clan,  have  been 
invited  (Hunter,  Hural  BenfjaP,  1897,  p.  203).  The 
bestowal  of  a  name  among  the  Kayans  and  Kenyahs 
of  Borneo  is  accompanied  with  great  formalities. 
It  is  the  starting-point  of  the  child's  life  in  its 
social  aspects  ;  before  it  is  named,  the  child  would 
not  be  enumerated  as  one  of  the  family,  and  would 
not  be  mourned  for  any  more  than  if  it  had  been 
still-bom — it  is,  in  fact,  non-existent  (Fumess, 
Bom.  Hend-huntera,  p.  18). 

(«)  Admission  in  the  hig/ier  relit/ions:  baptism. 
— In  the  higher  religions,  as  in  Muhammacfanism 
and  Christianity,  the  dedication  of  the  child  to 
God  effects  its  entrance  into  a  wider  society  than 
that  of  the  kin,  and  the  importance  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical rite  tends  to  efface  its  social  meaning.  The 
ecclesiastical  rite  insists  on  the  relation  between 
the  child  and  the  Deity,  and  the  etlect  on  the  child 
as  a  social  being  falls  into  the  background.  But 
outside  the  ecclesiastical  rite  the  occasion  is  often 
made  one  of  social  interest.  The  Swahili,  a  Bantu 
people  of  East  Africa,  have  accepted  Isliiin,  which 
they  practise  diluted  with  miuh  of  the  luicicnt 
paganism.  Forty  days  after  its  birth,  all  friends  of 
the  house  assemble  for  the  baptism  of  the  child. 
The  whole  ni;,'ht  is  occupied  with  ritual  readings 
from  a  sacred  book,  repeated  after  the  reader  by 
all  present.  At  four  o  clock  in  the  morning  (tiie 
hour  when  the  rro[)h(;t  was  born)  the  actual 
baptism  and  naming  take  place.  The  celebration 
is  then  closed  with  a  feast  {ZE  zxxL  67). 
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Throughout  Europe  the  most  cnrionB  ceremonies 
and  superstitions  attend  the  baptism  of  a  child. 
The  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  the  choice 
of  godparents,  for  the  child  inherits  their  qualities. 
They  must  therefore  be  morally  and  physically  in 
a  state  of  purity  and  without  any  bodily  defect. 
In  the  Sollinger  Wald,  for  example,  they  most 
take  care  to  rinse  their  mouths  with  water  before 
going  to  the  ceremony,  and  abstain  from  spirituous 
liquors  until  it  is  over  (Am  Urqucll,  ii.  198).  In 
Provence,  if  one  of  them  were  one-eyed,  a  stam- 
merer, bandy-legged,  or  a  hunchback,  the  child 
would  be  afliictctl  in  the  same  way  (Eferenger- 
F6raud,  Trad,  de  la  Provence,  p.  171).  The  invita- 
tion to  become  go(iparents  is  frequently  of  the 
most  formal  and  deferential  character,  by  special 
messenger  or  the  father  in  person,  or  else  by  letter. 
It  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
given  before  the  birth.  This  is  a  practical  necessity 
where  baptism  follows  speedily  on  birth.  The 
number  of  godparents  varies :  in  one  German 
family  as  many  as  twenty-three  are  recorded  on 
one  occasion — a  luxury  m  which  only  wealth 
could  indulge.  The  child's  future  depends  on  the 
conduct  and  even  the  dress  of  the  godparents. 
On  the  way  to  the  church  they  must  not  look 
round,  or  stand  about,  or  perform  any  bodily 
needs.  Their  thoughts  must  not  wander  during 
the  ceremony.  Above  all,  they  must  make  no 
mistake  in  repeating  the  Creed  ;  nor  must  the 
clergyman  stutter  or  make  a  mistake  in  the  ser- 
vice. On  the  way  back  from  church  the  same 
care  is  necessary  ;  but  now  they  are  expected  to 
give  alms,  especially  to  children.  There  are  also 
rules  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are 
held  at  the  font,  as  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  presented  if  more  than  one  child  be 
baptized  on  the  same  day,  and  so  forth,  on  which 
much  of  the  child's  luck  depends.  The  parents 
themselves  do  not  attend  the  baptism.  Tliey  are 
(at  least  the  mother  is)  still  under  the  ban,  being 
as  yet  unchurched.  But  where  this  is  the  case, 
their  occupations  during  the  absence  of  the  little 
one  do  not  affect  it  any  the  less.  The  Esthonian 
father  runs  rapidly  round  the  church  during  the 
service,  that  his  child  may  be  endowed  with 
fleetness  of  foot  (Grimm,  Tent.  Myth.  iv.  1845).  The 
mother,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  must  read  her 
Bible  and  hymn-book,  that  the  child  may  be  able 
to  learn  easily.  Elsewhere  she  has  to  perform 
nine  kinds  of  work,  that  the  child  may  be  active. 
The  child's  conduct  at  the  font,  too,  is  much 
regarded.  If  it  cries,  in  most  parts  of  England  the 
devil  has  gone  out  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the 
universal  belief.  In  Auvergne,  if  it  does  not  cry, 
it  will  be  good  ;  at  Lie^e,  if  it  cries,  it  will  become 
a  bad  character.  At  Marseilles,  to  cry  is  a  sign 
of  a  good  constitution  ;  but  it  is  also  the  sign  of 
an  arbitrary  and  choleric  temper.  In  Germany, 
the  child  who  cries  will  not  live  to  grow  old  ;  in 
Portugal  and  elsewhere,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
child  who  does  not  cry  will  hardly  live.  On 
leaving  and  returning  to  the  house  a  special  ritual 
has  frequently  to  be  followed.  Among  the  Masura 
about  Gilgcnburg  the  midw  ile  carries  out  the  child, 
stepping  over  an  axe  on  which  three  glowing 
charcoal  brands  are  laid  :  this  is  lielil  to  be  the 
best  preservative  against  everything  evil.  A  piece 
of  steel  is  elsewhere  among  tlie  same  pcojile  packed 
in  the  child's  swaddling  clothes,  or  laid  from  time 
to  time  upon  its  eyes.  The  midwife  says  three 
times  as  she  goes:  '  I  take  away  a  heathen  and 
bring  you  back  a  Christian  '  (Tiippen,  Abenjl.  aus 
Ulicxiinm  ■-,  1867,  p.  81 ) — a  scntimentof  very  common 
provenance.  The  child,  on  returning,  is  carried 
thrice  round  the  table.  These  and  other  cere- 
monies, too  nuiiicious  to  be  detailed  here,  in- 
tended  to  affect  the  child's  after-life,  are  found 
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In  some  form  or  other  all  over  Europe.  When 
they  are  at  an  end,  the  feast  begins,  sometimes  in 
the  inn,  sometimes  in  the  parental  dwelling,  at 
which  the  eUild  is  now  qualilied  to  be,  and  fre- 
quently is,  present.  The  godparents,  the  clergy- 
man and  sacrist,  and  the  midwife  are  joined  by  tlie 
relatives  and  neighbours.  Christenin';  cakes  are 
everywhere  a  special  feature  of  the  meal.  The  god- 
parents must  taste  of  every  dish,  in  order  that 
the  child  may  siieedily  learn  to  eat  and  may  thrive 
accordingly.  The  occasion  is  one  for  merriment, 
games,  practical  jokes,  and  dancing.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  "odparentsare  expected  to  present 
gifts  to  the  child  and  to  the  micfwife.  So  far  as 
the  child  is  concerned,  that  is  only  the  beginning 
of  their  duties.  He  will  expect  gifts  and  help 
from  them  whenever  in  the  couiso  of  his  life  he 
needs  them.  In  some  places,  as  in  the  TjtoI,  the 
godparents  of  the  first  child  of  a  family  fulfil  the 
same  office  for  the  subsequent  children  :  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  thera  to  ask  any  others.  In  Greece 
the  unbaptized  child  is  called  drakos,  or  dragon. 
It  is  not  yet  a  fellow-Christian.  The  epithet, 
moreover,  is  probably  deemed  to  have  an  i.iilu- 
ence  on  its  future  development  by  promoting  its 
strength.  At  baptism  the  priest  and  godparents 
dance  round  the  font.  In  Karpathos,  on  its 
return  home  the  mother  meets  tne  little  pro- 
cession on  the  threshold  with  a  ploughshare,  the 
hollow  of  which  is  filled  with  embers.  She  waves 
this  before  the  child  to  secure  for  it  strength  and 
skill  in  agriculture.  The  child  is  then  solemnly 
delivered  by  the  godfather  into  her  hands,  no 
longer  a  drakos  but  a  Christian ;  and  sweets  and 
raki  conclude  the  rites  (Bent,  loc.  cit.  p.  204). 

The  chiistening  feast  is  the  analogue  of  the 
merry-making  wliich  very  generally  in  the  lower 
culture  follows  a  birth.  Tlius  is  celebrated  the 
accession  of  a  new  member  to  the  community. 
Children  aie  the  greatest  asset  of  a  people ;  they 
are  a  pledge  of  its  continuance ;  and  in  a  barbarous 
society  they  are  often  a  source  of  wealth  rather 
than  a  drain  and  an  encumbrance.  The  ideas  of 
barbarism  persist  in  the  peasant  classes  of  Europe, 
among  whom  the  various  and  complicated  cere- 
monies rounhlj'  enumerated  above  are  observed. 
The  actual  rite  of  reception  into  the  community 
has  taken  an  ecclesiastical  form,  that  of  baptism  ; 
and  round  it  these  other  ceremonies  cluster. 
They  present,  it  is  true,  the  appearance  of  re- 
garding only  the  child.  But  this  is  delusive.  It 
IS  to  the  interest  of  the  entire  community  that  the 
new  member  .sliould  grow  up  well-conducted,  strong, 
and  prosimrous.  The  auguries,  the  omens,  the 
provision  tor  securing  the  child's  future  luck,  are 
an  index  of  the  importance  which  the  community, 
first  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  family,  and  in  a 
less  degree,  but  still  really  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  village  and  neighbourhood,  feels  to  attach  to 
the  moral  and  mental  qualities  and  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  neophyte. 

6.  Re-admission  of  the  parents  into  the  com- 
munity.—The  tabu  of  the  mother  is  in  the  lowest 
stages  of  civilization  often  comparatively  light. 
Among  the  Arunta  of  Central  Australia  the 
mother  Iea^■e3  her  husband's  camp  and  goes  to 
that  of  the  unmarried  girls,  where  she  is  delivered; 
and  there  she  remains  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
She  then  resumes  her  ordinary  life,  so  far  as 
appears,  without  any  special  ceremony  of  purifica- 
tion. When  among  tlie  Uaupes  of  Brazil  birth 
takes  place  in  the  hut,  everything,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  taken  out  of  the  honse  until  the 
next  day.  The  mother  then  washes  herself  and 
her  child  in  the  river,  and  returns  to  her  hut, 
where  she  remains  without  doing  any  work  for  four 
or  five  days  (Wallace,  Trav.  Amazon,  1853,  p.  345). 
She  is  perhaps  not  yet  completely  pore,  but  the 


traveller's  account  does  not  enable  na  to  *ay 
whether  any  further  ceremony  is  performed.  In 
the  west  oi  India  the  hut  in  which  a  Koragar 
mother  is  delivered  is  deserted  by  the  other 
inmates  for  five  days.  On  the  sixth  day  the 
mother  and  child  are  restored  to  purity  by  a  tepid 
bath,  and  the  child  is  named.  Rice  and  vegetablM 
are  presented  to  the  mother  ;  several  coco-nuts  are 
split,  and  given,  one  half  to  her,  the  other  half  to 
her  husband  [JAI  iv.  375).  When  the  mother  ia 
returning  to  ordinary  life,  in  some  of  the  tribes  of 
New  South  Wales  part  of  her  hair  is  burnt  off: 
this  is  doubtless  a  ceremony  of  purification  (JAI  ii. 
268).  The  Maori  have  two  alternative  ceremonies 
to  deliver  the  mother  and  child  from  tapu  and 
make  them  noa  (common).  The  one  consists  in 
the  cooking  on  new  fire  (made  by  friction)  of  fern- 
root,  which  is  waved  over  the  child  and  brought 
into  contact  with  it,  and  then  ottered  to  the  atua 
(gods  or  ancestral  spirits).  In  the  other,  mother 
and  child  are  sprinkled  with  water  by  means  of  a 
branch,  food  is  ottered  to  the  atua,  and  the  branch 
is  planted  in  the  ground  ;  if  it  grows,  the  child  will 
beiome  a  warrior  (JAI x\%..  98). 

Much  more  complex  rites,  elsewhere  repeated, 
are  required  to  restore  the  new  mother  to  purity. 
The  liopi  mother  must  not  see  the  sun  or  put 
on  her  moccasins  until  the  fifth  day.  She  then 
bathes  her  head  and  her  baby's  with  amole,  and 
is  at  liberty  to  go  out  of  doors  and  to  resume 
the  charge  of  household  afifairs.  She  is  not,  how- 
ever, fully  cleansed.  She  cannot  yet  eat  meat  or 
salt,  and  may  drink  only  warm  water  or  juniper- 
tea.  The  bathing  must  be  repeated  on  the  tenth 
and  fifteenth  days.  On  the  twentieth  day  a  much 
more  elaborate  rite  takes  place,  including  a  vapour- 
bath  administered  to  the  mother,  usually  by  her 
husband's  mother  or  sister.  The  house  is  thor- 
oughly cleansed.  The  child  is  formally  bathed 
and  rubbed  with  corn-meal,  named,  and  presented 
by  the  mother  to  the  sun  at  the  moment  it  risea 
above  the  horizon.  In  the  house  a  feast  is  pre- 
pared, and  presents  are  made  to  the  guests  in 
return  for  those  which  the  mother  has  received 
from  them  during  her  confinement  (Joum.  Am. 
Ethn.  and  Arch.  ii.  165).  Here  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  unbroken  series  of  ceremonies  culminating 
on  the  twentieth  day  etiects  the  restoration  of  the 
mother  to  purity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  puri- 
fication and  naming  of  the  child.  Mother  and 
child  are  thus  admitted  together  into  the  com- 
munity. In  some  cases,  as  we  have  already 
observed  (§  i  (d)),  father,  mother,  and  child  are 
simultaneously  thus  purified  and  admitted. 

But  whUe  it  may  be  possible  in  many  stages  of 
society  for  a  mother  to  remain  for  a  length  of  time 
under  the  ban,  this  would  be  very  inconvenient, 
not  to  say  impossible,  for  the  father,  upon  whom 
lies  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  his 
family.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  his  tabu  is  light  and 
easily  got  rid  of,  while  that  of  the  mother  may 
extend  over  a  lengthened  period  and  be  only 
progressively  removed.  Suckling  often  goes  on 
for  a  lengthened  period — two,  three,  or  even  fonr 
years.  Among  many  peoples  the  mother  is  in 
some  degree  unclean  until  the  child  is  weaned : 
she  may  not  eat  certain  food  or  have  matrimonial 
relations  with  her  husband.  This  rule  is  genera], 
for  example,  among  the  Bantu  and  negro  tribes  of 
Africa,  and  is  the  excuse  given  for  the  polygyny 
so  largely  practised  by  those  peoples.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  Sakalava  of  Madagascar  ;  but 
it  is  said  that,  although  the  Southern  Sakalava 
woman  is  tabu  at  this  time  to  her  husband,  she  may 
admit  to  her  bed  any  other  man,  subject  to  a 
fine  payable  to  the  husband  if  he  discover  the 
infidelity  (van  Gennep,  Tabou  et  Totimisme,  1904, 
p.  168). 
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The  tabu  on  the  mother  Is  practised  also  in 
Europe.  The  rule  is  very  general  that  she  must 
not  go  outside  her  home  until  she  goes  to  be 
churched.  Before  that  ceremony  she  is  distinctly 
regarded  as  impure.  Special  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  drive  away  the  powers  of  evU.  She  must 
eat  apart ;  she  must  not  work  j  she  must  not  enter 
another  house  lest  she  bring  ill-luck.  When  she 
goes  to  be  churched  (usually  on  the  fortieth  day), 
she  steps  over  a  hatchet  or  a  knife  fixed  in  the 
threshold  of  the  house ;  a  flaming  brand  or  a 
packet  of  salt  is  thro-i\-n  after  her.  On  her  return 
a  feast  is  provided  to  celebrate  her  re-entry  into 
ordinary  life.  In  Karpathos  the  mother  takes  her 
child  and  a  jug  of  water  to  church.  The  water  is 
blessed  after  the  churching  ceremony.  She  then 
visits  her  neighbours,  sprinkling  water  from  the 
jug  at  each  house,  '  that  your  jugs  may  not  break.' 
As  she  crosses  the  threshold  she  puts  the  handle 
of  the  door- key  into  her  mouth,  'to  make  the 
plates  as  strong  as  the  iron  of  the  key'  (Bent, 
foe.  cit.  p.  205).  Newly  fortilied  and  cleansed  by  the 
rites  she  has  undergone,  she  is  no  longer  tahu,  a 
centre  of  infection,  but,  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
a  fountain  of  beneficent  and  in  particular  of  pro- 
lific influence  ;  and  the  interpretations  of  her  pro- 
ceedings just  quoted  must  not  be  taken  literally. 

The  foregoing  general  account  of  the  rites  and 
superstitions  connected  with  birth  is,  of  course, 
the  merest  sketch.  But  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
sufBce  to  give  a  notion  of  the  meaning  of,  at  all 
events,  the  most  important  and  wide-spread  cus- 
toms, and  of  the  ideas  attached  to  them.  See  also 
Baptism,  Chanqelings,  Charms  and  AMtiLETS, 
Divination,  Evil  Eye,  Family,  Infanticide, 
Names,  Purification,  Tabu,  Twins. 

LiTiRATUUK. — The  beat  general  accounte  of  birth  customs  and 
•uperelitioos  are  to  be  found  in  Das  Kind  in  Branch  und  Sitte 
d*r  Votktr,  by  H.  Ploss,  2nd  ed.,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1884,  and  Dai 
Wtib  in  der  A'oiur-  und  VUkerhmde,  by  the  same  autiior,  3rd 
ed.,  edited  by  Max  Bartels,  2vols.,  Leipzig,  1K91,  and  subsequent 
editions.  For  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  particular 
peoples,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  various  works  cited  above, 
and  to  others  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  In  this,  as  in  other 
departments  of  anthropolop>-,  there  is  now  a  larpe  accumula- 
tion of  materials  in  monographs,  works  of  ecientiflo  explorers 
and  missionaries,  the  Journals  of  anthropological  (including 
folldore)  and  geographical  societies,  and  the  publications  of 
American  and  European  museums  and  universities,  and  of  the 
Bureaa  of  Ethnology  at  Washington. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 
BIRTH  (Assyro-Babylonian).— With  the  As- 
syro  -  Babylonians,  as  with  otlier  nationalities, 
especially  the  Semites,  the  birth  of  a  child  was 
an  event  of  importance,  and  all  the  more  so  if 
the  newborn  haopened  to  be  a  male.  It  is  true 
that  records  of  births  are  rare,  but  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  such  events  may  be  judged  from  the 
reference  to  the  .'  geometrical  number '  in  Plato's 
Bepublic,  viii.  546  B-D.*  Even  the  ideal  city, 
it  18  there  stated,  will  come  to  decay,  the  cause 
thereof  not  being  in  the  city  itself,  but  from 
without.  This  degeneration  was  brought  about 
by  wrong  or  inopportune  marriages  and  births. 
Plato  then  constructs  a  'geometrical  number' 
out  of  the  elements  which  express  the  shortest 
period  of  gestation  in  man  (216  days),  the  num- 
ber in  question  being  12,960,000,  which  he  calls 
'the  lord  of  better  and  worse  births.'  The  con- 
nexion of  216  with  12,960,000  is  rather  compli- 
cated, but  the  former  may  be  obtained  by  cubmg 
8,  4,  and  5,  and  adding  together  the  results. 
These  numbers  are  also  the  elements  of  the 
Bab.  sexagesimal  unit  (60),  which,  multiplied 
three  times  hy  itself,  jiroduces  the  '  geometrical 
number'  referred  to.  As  that  high  number,  anil 
numerous  others  connected  with  it,  are  found  in 
the  Assyr.-Bab.  mathematical  texts,  there  would 

•  See  Hilprecht's  excellent  exposition  of  the  connexion  of 
Plato's  and  Fythagorns'  nunilicra  in  The  ISahylonian  Exptdilion 
^  the  Univeniti/  o/  Pmnsylcania,  1893  B. ,  vol.  xx.  pL  1,  p.  29  0. 


seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  both  that  and  the  idea 
connected  with  it  originated  with  the  older  of 
the  nations  which  have  handed  down  to  us  the 
tablets.  It  is  natural  that  parents  should  desire 
to  have  fine  and  healthy  oflspring,  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  Assyro-Babylonians  seem  to  have 
sought  the  improvement  of  the  race  by  trying  t* 
arrange  that  births  should  take  place  at  the  proper 
time — with  them,  the  periods  when  the  moon  had 
reached  certain  positions,  either  in  its  phases  or 
in  its  course,  probably  the  former.  The  numbers 
expressing  tliese  positions  are  contained  in  the 
British  Museum  fragment  80-7-19,  273,  and  are 
all  fractions  of  the  'geometrical  number.'  Thev 
show  the  progress  of  the  phases  of  the  moon,  cul- 
minating on  the  loth  (the  moon's  'Sabbath'*), 
and  decreasing  afterwards.! 

Naturally,  there  is  at  present  much  doubt  as 
to  how  these  numbers  were  used  in  deciding  the 
times  for  propitious  births,  but  certain  celestial 
forecasts  referring  to  the  moon  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  method  employed.     Thus,  if  on  the  16th 
of  the  montli  Tainmuz  an  eclipse  of  the   moon, 
or  on  the  16th  of  Chislev  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
take  place,   pregnant  women,  it  is  said,  will  not 
have  their  offspring  prosper  (a  variant  has  '  their 
ollspring  will  fall  ').t    This  is  the  day  after  the 
moon    was    regarded   as   reacliing   its    maximum 
fullness  ;  and  as  that  date  would  be  an  unexpected 
time  for  an  eclipse,  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  an  evil  omen.     Independently,  however,  of  the 
lunar  numbers  and  dates  influencing  births,  the 
moon  was  supposed  to  ali'ect  the  offspring  in  other 
ways ;  for,  when  a  halo  surrounded  our  satellite, 
women,  it  was  believed,  would  bring  forth  male 
children.     Also,  if  the  star  Lugala  or  Sarm,  '  the 
king'  (Eegulus,   Merodach),   stood    in    its  place, 
women  would  likewise  bring  forth  male  offspring.§ 
Notwithstanding  the  moon's  importance  in  its 
influence  over  births,  it  seems  to  have  been  less 
regarded  than  Istar  or  Venus,  and  that  goddess 
less  than  Zer-panitum,  the  spouse  of  Merodach, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  name  Eru'a,  'conception,' 
or  the  like,  which  she  bore.     It  is  on  this  account 
that,  in  the  bi-lingual  legend  of  the  Creation,  she 
appears  under  the  name  of  Aruru,  as  the  one 
who  formed,   with   Merodach,   the  creator  of  all 
things,  the  seed  of  mankind. ||    Among  the  names 
of  Istar-Zer-panttum  bearing  on  this  subject  were 
Ama-du-hat  =  ummu  pitdt  burki,  '  the  mother  who 
openeth  the  loins '  ;  Nagar-Saga,  '  the  framer  of  the 
fetus'  ;  Sasuru,  '  the  goddess  of  the  fetus' ;  Nin- 
ttir,    'the  lady  of  the   womb';  Nin-zizna  =  bdit 
btnti,  'tlie  lady  of  birth  (?)';  Nin-dim,  'the  lady 
of  procreation';  Ani,  Ama,  Mania,  and  Mami*i 
all,  apparently,  meaning  '  mother.'     It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  Assyr.-Bab.  name  of  Zer-panltum 
(for  Zerbanitum,  'seed-creatress'),  wliich  she  bore 
(often    transformed   by  Assyriologists    into   iSar- 
panitum,  'the  blight  one'),  is  more  than  justi- 
fied. 

In  addition  to  his  spouse,  however,  Merodach 
himself  appears  as  a  deity  of  generation,  or  god 
of  birth— wlietlier  by  reflexion,  as  it  were,  of  his 
spouse  Zer-panitum,  or  because  he  was  regarded 
as  '  begetter  of  the  gods,'  is  uncertain  ;  though  the 
theory  of  reflected  power  is  possibly  the  right  one, 
since  Merodach  was  the  creator  of  the  gods  only 
because   identified    with    Ihem— an   identification 
due   to  the  theory  by   which,   after  the   rise  of 
Babylon  (the  city  of  which  he  was  patron),  the 
•See  rSBA,  1904,  p.  65. 
t  See  ./W.I.S',  April  1909,  p.  637,  footnote. 
J  See    K'/l  /  iii.  60.  2«  (a) ;  and  for  the  same  day  of  the  Bth 
month,  114  ib).     The  same  omen  is  given  for  the  20th  of  Tishri 
In  67  (a). 
5  Pinches,  Text;  pi.  2,  K  178,  lines  5-«. 

II  ./HAS,  1891,  p.  :!9.'>,  line  21.     Sec  also  pp.  397,  809,  400  405 
II  PSIIA,  vol.    xxxi.,    1909,  p.  21   and  pi.  3;  of.   Cuneifann 
Texts  from  Dal>.  TaliteU,  xxv.  pi.  30,  K.  2109,  lines  9-li 
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other  gods,  including  the  older  ones,  became  merely 
his  manifestations.  The  name  which  he  bore  in 
this  connexion  was  Tutu,*  which  is  rendered 
mUllid  Uani,  mUddii  Hani,  '  begetter  of  the  gods, 
renewer  of  the  gods.'t 

Children  being  naturally  desired,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  letter  should  exist  congratulat- 
ing a  woman  that  she  was  likely  to  become  a 
mother.  In  this  text  Arad-B61  writes  to  Epirtum, 
whom  he  calls  his  sister.t  '  My  heart  hath  rejoiced 
that  thou  art  enceinte  (libbAa  ilsi  (?)  kt  tdri).' % 
Notwithstanding  this  natural  desire,  however,  the 
Babylonians  believed  in  the  existence  of  certain 
stones  and  plants,  of  which  they  presumably  made 
use,  which  furthered  or  prevented  not  only  love, 
but  also  conception  and  bearing — Aban  Sri,  dban  Id 
tri,  '  stone  of  conception,  stone  of  non-conception '  ; 
Aban  dladi,  dban  Id  dladi,  '  stone  of  bearing,  stone 
of  not-bearing'  ;  iammi  iri,  Sammi  Id  Sri,  'plant 
of  conception,  plant  of  non-conception ' ;  iammi 
dladi,  iammi  Id  dladi,  '  plant  of  bearing,  plant  of 
not-bearing.' II  The  'plant  of  bearing'  is  referred 
to  in  the  Etana-legend,  in  which  the  hero  saj's 
to  the  sun-god  Samas  :  '  Give  me  then  the  herb 
of  bearing — show  me  then  the  herb  of  bearing ! 
Bring  forth  my  offspring  and  shape  for  me  a  name.' 
Whether  this  implies  that  a  glance  at  the  plant 
was  sufiBcient  is  uncertain  ;  in  all  probability  a 
potion  was  made  from  the  herb  which  one  or 
both  of  the  prospective  parents  had  to  drink.  The 
snn-god  tells  Etana  how  to  acquire  the  plant,  and 
he  goes  and  asks  the  eagle,  which  is  one  of  the 
personages  in  the  legend.  It  was  probably  in 
search  of  th  s  plant  that  Etana,  on  the  eagle's 
back,  mounted  up  to  heaven,  and  apparently 
appealed  to  the  goddess  Istar  ;  but  the  mutilation 
of  the  record  deprives  us  of  the  sequel. IT 

References  to  birth-rites  in  the  Assyr.-Bab.  in- 
scriptions are  rare,  but  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  present  material  will  be  greatly  augmented 
by  the  discovery  of  further  stores  of  inscribed 
tablets.  In  the  account  of  the  birth  and  exposure 
of  the  infant  Sargon  of  Agad6  by  his  mother,  there 
is  no  reference  to  any  ceremonies  or  incantations 
which  she  may  have  made  on  his  behalf.  In  all 
probability,  however,  the  mother  of  a  newly-born 
ufant  was  regarded  as  being  incapable  of  initiat- 
ing any  prayers  or  ceremonies  herself,  and  another 
person,  possibly  a  priest,  would  seem  to  have 
been  employed  to  perfonu  the  duty.  The  British 
Museum  fragment  K  879  has  apparently  part  of 
a  prayer,  or  incantation,  recited  on  behalf  of  a 
pregnant  woman  and  her  prospective  ofJ'spring  : 

'  "^e  wonuui 

Her  binding,  which  \b  before  thy  divinity,  may  it  be  relieved  ; 

safely  may  she  bring  forth — 

May  she  bring  forth,  and  may  she  live  ;  may  what  is  there 

prosper. 
Into  the  presence  of  thy  divinity  safely  may  she  go, 
Safefly  may  she  bring  forth,  and]  may  she  perform  thv 
service.' 

This  fragment,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  is  bi-lingual,  having  been  used  by  the  Sumero- 
Akkadians  as  well  as  by  the  Semitic  Babylonians. 

A  rather  remarkable  reference  to  creation  and 
birth  occurs  in   the  4th  column  of  the  legend  of 

•The  word  for  'bring  forth,*  'beget,'  in  Sumero- Akkadian, 
waa  tUu,  of  which  Tutu  is  endently  a  reduplicate  form, 

t  In  what  way  Merodach  was  re^rded  as  the  renewer  of  the 
gods  Is  uncertain  ;  the  phrase  may  refer  simpl,v  to  the  'captive- 
gods,'  who  had  been  'Tiamat's  helpers  in  the  fight  with  her. 
He  Is  said  to  have  visited  them  in  prison  and  comforted  them, 
apparently  with  the  promise  of  ultimate  release. 

I  Probably  a  term  of  affection  for  a  beloved  wife,  ai  in  Heb. 
(cf.  Ca  49  H  n(!5, '  bride '),  etc, 

I  Campbell  Thompson.  LaU  BabijUinian  Lettert,  1906,  No,  40. 
The  text  is  not  certain  in  some  places. 

n  Cuntifonn  Texts  from  Bal/t/loniait  Tabltts,  xvi.,  plates  28 
and  81.  See  also  pi.  36:  iami  ginniiti  lit  Hindi,  '  the  plant  o(  a 
woman  who  is  not  to  bear ' ;  and  pi.  27  :  Sam  mui  ia-tur  (or, 
Ja-«urX' the  plant  of  the  serpent  of  conception, 'or  '  of  the  fetus.' 

1  See  Jeoaen, '  Mj-then  und  Epen '  (Aatyr.  Bibliothtk,  vol.  vi.), 
p,  108  fl. 


Atarpi,  or,  as  Jensen*  reads  the  name,  Atar-hasii 
(the  Chaldsean  Noah,  if  this  be  correct).  Apparently 
the  mother-goddess,  Mah  or  Mami  (Z6r-panitum, 
the  spouse  of  Merodach),  after  uttering  her  incan- 
tation, threw  down  clay,  and  detached  therefrom 
14  pieces,  laying  7  to  the  right  and  7  to  the  left, 
placing  a  brick  or  tile  between.  Then,  seemingly, 
she  called  out,  '  Women,  husbands  ! '  There  were 
7  and  7  fetus  (representatives  of  future  living 
things) — 7  were  made  male,  and  7  female — fate 
formed  (each)  fetus.  '  Forms  of  human  beings  Mami 
shaped  them.'  In  the  house  of  the  undelivered 
woman  about  to  bear,  a  brick  was  to  be  placed  for 
7  days,  for  the  protectress  (?)  of  the  house,  Mah, 
the  spouse  Mami.  They  (apparently  the  fetus) 
were  to  become  s\\arras{?),  and  there  was  to  be  joy 
in  the  house  of  the  undelivered  woman.  When 
the  woman  about  to  bear  brouf;ht  forth,  the 
mother  of  the  child  was  expected  to  withhold  (?) 
(lier)self.  Two  mutilated  lines  follow  containing 
the  words  zikaru,  'male,'  and  elli-.  .  ,  probably 
part  of  illitu  {-ti,  -ta).  '  pure,' suggesting  that  she 
was  to  keep  from  men,  and  purify  herself.  This 
text  being  exceedingly  dilHcult,  there  is  much 
therein  which  is  doubtful,  but  the  words  which 
are  certain  make  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  the  ritual  attending  births  in  Babylonia. 
It  is  not  implied  in  this  inscription  that  images  of 
children  were  made  when  the  birth  of  a  child  was 
expected,  but  the  brick,  which  is  referred  to,  was 
probably  regarded  as  sufficient.  It  would  seem 
to  have  typified  the  building  up  of  the  house  or 
family. 

Tablets  of  late  date  show  that  the  hour  of  birth 
was  carefully  noted,  and  celestial  observations  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  easting  the  horu.scope,  if 
the  child  was  a  male  ;  and,  probably,  other  cere- 
monies followed.  If  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  tablet  K  1285,  it  would  seem  that,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  people  of  note, 
certain  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  temple  of 
Istar,  and  also,  perhaps,  at  the  fanes  of  other 
deities : 

'  Young  wast  thon,  AjSur-banl-ipU,  whom  I  (Nebo)  left  onto 
the  C^ueen  of  Nineveh  : 

A  suckling  wast  thou,  ASdur-bani-&pli,  whom  I  satisfied  on 
the  lap  of  the  Queen  of  Nineveh  ; 

The  fullness  of  the  teats  which  are  placed  in  thy  moath, 
twain  thou  suckest,  twain  thou  presseat  to  thy  face,'  t 

The  e.xpression,  '  Queen  of  Nineveh,'  has  tho 
determinative  for  divinity  before  it,  showing  that 
the  personage  intended  is  none  other  than  Istar, 
the  patron  of  that  city.  The  third  line  of  the 
extract  has  the  verbs  in  the  present  tense,  prob- 
ably to  give  the  phrase  greater  vividness. 

liaturally  certain  days  of  the  month,  and  prob- 
ably certain  months  of  the  year,  were  regarded 
as  especially  luckj'  for  births.  At  the  time  of 
the  dynasty  of  Babylon  (about  2lX)0  years  B.C.), 
such  names  as  '  the  son  of  the  20th  day '  (Mdr-Hmi- 
csrii)  are  met  with  ;  and  from  a  student's  exercise- 
tablet  of  late  date,  we  learn  that  the  20th  was 
the  festival  of  the  sun-god,  not  because,  according 
to  the  Calendar  in  the  British  Museum.J  eclipses 
could  then  take  place  (the  days  quoted  are  the  20th 
of  Sivan,  the  20th  of  Tishri,  and  the  •20th  of 
Chislcv,  the  common  expression,  antalu  Uu  Samai, 
'eclii)sc  of  the  sun,'  being  iised),  but  probably 
because,  after  the  eclipse,  tne  sun  was  regarded  as 
shining  victoriously.  Ululda  {Elulda  =  Elulceus), 
'he  of  the  month  Elul,'  and  fcbet&a,  'he  of  the 
month  Tebet,'  are  also  found  ;  but  though  this, 
to    all    appearance,    records    the    month    of    the 

•Jensen,  'Mythen  und  Epen,'  p.  287;  notes  thereon,  pp. 

643-548, 

f  S,  A,  Strong  in  the  Transactiont  of  the  9th  Intema- 
tiitnal  Congress  of  Oricntnli^i^,  London,  1893,  vol.  ii.  pp,  203, 
205,  206,  (His  translation  diHers  8omewh.it  from  the  above^ 
but  not  on  essential  }K)inta,) 

i  WAl,  vol.  v.  plates 48 and 40. 
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bearer's  birth,  it  ia  donbtful  whether  any  Incky 
omen  was  attached  thereto. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  reference  to  fate 
forming  each  fetus,  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have 
believed  that  the  sexes  were  foreordained  by  the 
gods,  who  were  the  '  makers  of  fate.'  A  disturbing 
element  probably  existed  in  the  influence  of 
Tiamat,  the  spirit  of  confusion,  and  on  this  account 
they  believed  also  that  there  was  nothing  abso- 
lutely constant  in  nature,  and  that  the  species 
could  change,  so  that  a  woman,  or  a  sheep,  might 
bring  forth  a  lion,  etc.,  and  infants  might  have 
parts  of  the  body  like  those  of  animals,  such  as 
the  eye  of  a  boar,  the  ear  of  a  lion,  etc.  To  all 
these  departures  from  the  normal,  omens  were 
attached ;  and  in  all  probability  they  were  re- 
garded as  being  sent  by  the  gods  for  the  informa- 
tion or  the  warning  of  men.  The  following  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  forecasts : 

*  If  a  woman  has  brought  forth,  and  there  is  the  ear  of  a  lion, 
there  will  be  a  powerful  king  in  the  land. 

If  a  woman  has  brought  forth,  and  ita  right  ear  does  oot 
exist,  the  life  of  the  prince  will  be  lon|j:.* 

If  a  woman  has  brought  forth,  and  its  right  ear  is  small,  the 
bouse  of  the  man  will  be  destroyed. 

If  a  woman  has  brought  forth,  and  from  the  first  his  head  is 
filled  with  grey  hairs,  the  life  of  the  prince  will  be  long.* 

If  a  woman  has  brought  forth  2  males,  there  will  be  hardship 
tai  the  land,  etc. 

If  a  woman  has  brought  forth  twins  for  the  second  time, 
that  country  will  be  destroyed. 

If  a  cow  has  brought  forth  3,  and  (they  are)  2  male  and  1 
female,  hardship  of  a  year— the  harvest  will  not  prosper.*! 

These   omens  are   exceedingly  numerous,    and 
often  very  difficult  to  translate. 
LiTiSATURB.— The  literature  lias  been  giTen  in  the  foot-notes. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
BIRTH  (Celtic).— The  data  concerning  the 
birth-rites  of  the  pagan  Celts  are  lamentably 
scanty.  Aristotle  (Politica,  VII.  xv.  [xvii.]  2) 
records  that  '  many  of  the  barbarians  have  the 
custom  either  of  plunging  their  newborn  children 
[d-iropdiTTeir  t4  yiyvdiieva)  into  a  cold  river,  or  of 
putting  on  them  scanty  covering,  as  among  the 
Celts.'  The  Emperor  Julian  states  {Orationes,  ii.) 
that  with  the  Celts  (though  with  him  this  may 
mean  the  Germans)  the  father  placed  his  new- 
bom  child  on  a  shield,  which  was  put  in  the  Khine. 
If  the  child  was  legitimate,  the  shield  would  tloat, 
but  otherwise  it  would  sink,  thus  affording  a  test 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  mother  to  her  husband.  The 
only  other  passage  which  seems  to  bear  upon  the 
birth-rites  of  the  Continental  Celts  is  the  curious 
statement  of  Strabo  (p.  165),  that  among  the  Celts, 
as  among  the  Thracians  and  Scythians,  '  the 
women  themselves,  after  giving  birth,  go  on  with 
agriculture  and  also  tend  their  husbands,  putting 
them  to  bed  in  their  crwn  steads.'  This  implies  the 
couvade  (above,  p.  635") ;  but  this  custom  is  re- 
ported in  Europe  only  of  the  Cor.iicans  (Diodorus 
Siculus,  V.  14) — a  fact  which  would  seem  to  imply 
a  confusion  on  the  part  of  Strabo  between  the 
Celts  and  the  Iberians,  a  race  entirely  different 
ethnologically  (cf.  Silinuler,  Renllcxikun  dcr  indo- 

ferm.  AUcrtumskunde,  Stra-ssburg,  1901,  p.  347  f.; 
lirt,  Indogermanen,  Strasshurg,  1905-7,  p.  717  f.; 
in  favour  of  the  Celtic  explanation,  Juluan,  lie- 
cherches  rur  la  religion  gnnlvisr.,  Bordeaux,  U103, 
p.  64  f.).  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  whatever  its  racial  origin,  the  couvade  ex- 
isted, at  least  in  clear  reminiscence,  to  a  late 
period  in  Provence,  as  is  sliown  by  the  Picard 
romance  of  Anrnxsin  et  Niroletle  (probably  early 
13th  cent.),  cli.  39.  Another  apparent  survival  of 
ancient  custom  is  recorded  from  a  14th  cent, 
source  by  Floss  (Das  IVeib,  Leipzig,  1885,  ii.  70), 
to  the  effect  that  no  woman  was  allowed  to  give 

*  Lit.  *  the  days  of  the  prince  will  be  old.' 

t  From  WAI  ii.  pi.  08,  No.  1,  obv.  lines  1,  2,  4,  rev.  line  7  J 
Boissler,  DocumerUg  retati/g  aux  pri^m'ira,  Paris,  1894-99,  p. 
116,  \  ir»o  n,  p.  lie,  19  ;  and  B.M.  tablet  K  78,  II.  2-3. 


birth  to  a  child  on  certain  islands  in  the  mo\ith  of 
the  Loire,  but  when  her  time  approached  was  sent 
to  the  mainland  or  placed  in  a  boat  in  the  livi  r 
untU  the  child  was  born.  Herein,  as  I'loss  notes, 
we  may  have  a  remini.scence  of  an  island,  sacred 
to  'Dionysus,' at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  (described 
by  Strabo,  p.  198),  where  only  women  dwelt,  all 
sexual  intercourse  (which,  like  birth,  would  thus 
be  ceremonially  impure  in  Celtic  religion)  being 
held  on  the  mainland  (but  cf.  below,  p.  692  f.). 

The  pagan  Irish  material  on  birth-rites  is  still 
more  meagre.  According  to  Stowe  MS,  No.  992 
(ed.  and  tr.  Meyer,  BCel  vi.  173  fT.),  Ness,  when 
about  to  become  the  mother  of  Concobar,  '  went 
to  the  meadow  that  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Concobar.  There  she  sat  her  down  on  a  flagstone 
(nosfuirim  iarumfor  in  lice  cloichthi)  that  was  on 
the  brink  of  the  river.  So  there  came  the  panga 
of  childbirth  upon  her.'  Too  much  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  drawn  from  this,  for  the  Ctiir  Anmann, 
213  (ed.  and  tr.  Stokes,  in  Stokes  and  Windisch, 
Irische  Texte,  Leipzig,  1880-1905,  iii.),  states  that 
a  band  of  girls  (inghenraidh)  kept  watch  round  a 
prospective  mother.  After  the  birth  had  taken 
place,  the  mother  '  waited  for  a  lucky  hour  for  the 
child  '  (ib.  273),  i.e.  probably  for  the  casting  of  the 
horoscope,  etc.  Thus  the  Druid  Cathfaidh  ob- 
served omens  from  the  stars,  the  clouds,  and  the 
age  of  the  moon  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
D6irdre  (Hyde,  in  Zeit.  f.  kdt.  Philologie,  ii.  143). 
In  the  case  of  the  infant  who  afterwards  became 
the  hero  Conall  Cemach,  'Druids  came  to  baptize 
the  child  into  heathen  baptism,  and  they  sang 
the  heathen  baptism  (chansat  an  mbaithis  ngeint- 
lidhe)  over  the  little  child  '  (Cdir  Anmann,  251). 

Literature. — Jullian,  Recfurcfus  mr  la  religion  gauloite, 
Bordeaux,  1903,  p.  64  f.;  Dottin,  Manuel  pour  servir  d  VHuds 
de  I'antiquHi  celtique,  Paris,  1906,  pp.  141,  143  f. 

Louis  H.  Gray. 

BIRTH  (Chinese). — The  customs  which  are 
observed  in  China,  in  connexion  with  child-birth, 
differ  widely  in  the  various  portions  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to 
describe  them  in  general  terms  as  to  include  in 
one  article  '  Birth  customs  in  Europe.' 

Many  of  these  customs  are  significant  of  re- 
ligious preconceptions,  though  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  trace  the  connexion,  owing  to  the 
gradual  deflexion  from  the  ancient  usage  ;  and 
modern  explanations  tend  to  emphasize  the  physical 
benehts  wliich  are  supposed  to  accrue  from  these 
observances. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  elaborate 
preparations  which  are  made  previous  to  birth 
are  intended  to  secure  not  only  a  happy  issue  to 
the  anxious  crisis — the  safety  of  the  child  and 
mother — but  their  first  and  primary  purpose  is 
to  prevent  the  awful  contingency  of  death  before 
delivery,  which  would  involve  the  mother  in  end- 
less torments  in  the  '  Luke  of  Blood,'  which  is 
the  special  department  of  the  underworld  reserved 
for  such  unfortunates.  From  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  anxious  care  which  surrounds  the 
birth-chamber  may  be  said  to  be  replete  vith 
religious  significance. 

A  month  previous  to  the  expected  date  of  birth, 
the  bride's  mother,  or  other  near  relative  on  that 
side  of  the  house,  is  expected  to  arrive  with  the 
accustomed  gifts,  ami  perform  the  office  known 
as  'undoing  the  fastening.'  The  gifts  include 
eatables,  various  articles  of  clothing  required  by 
the  expected  arrival  (in  the  South,  it  seems,  no 
provision  of  this  kind  is  made),  and  tonics  for  the 
mother  with  a  view  to  producing  a  quiet  and 
successful  jiarturition.  Charms  from  the  neigh- 
bouring temple  are  sometimes  procured  to  fasten 
on  the  baby's  body  as  soon  as  bom,  for  the 
event  is  supposed   to   be  attended   by   hosta  of 
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spirits  with  maliciooB  designs  npon  both  mother 
and  child. 

As  soon  as  the  birth-pangs  begin  to  bo  felt,  the 
female  members  of  the  family  hasten  to  light 
candles  and  burn  incense  before  the  ancestral 
tablets,  in  the  little  shrine  over  the  main  partition 
of  the  entrance  hall,  and  also  in  front  of  the 
'god  of  wealth'  and  the  'kitchen  god,'  offering 
extempore  prayers,  as  no  settled  form  is  provided 
for  the  occasion,  and  taking  vows  of  future  Cteds 
of  merit  in  the  event  of  a  favourable  response — and 
all  with  a  view  to  securins  the  assistance  of  the 
'  birth-speeding  goddess,'  ytao  is  supposed  to  have 
the  ordering  of  such  affairs.  The  midwife  is  at 
the  same  time  summoned,  together  with  other 
assistants,  whose  office  it  is  to  '  clasp  the  waist '  of 
the  expectant  motlier,  who  is  maintained  in  a 
sitting  posture  throughout  the  ordeal,  and  is 
encouraged  to  drink  a  brew  of  dried  '  longan ' 
fruit  and  thin  gruel  to  sustain  her,  together 
with  certain  medical  potions  which  are  held  to  be 
very  efficacious.  Red  candles  are  lighted  in  the 
chamber,  as  for  a  wedding,  and  all  words  of  ill- 
omen  are  carefully  omitted — the  idea  being  the 
ostentation  of  a  cheerful  confidence,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  any  suggestion  of  ill  or  fear. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  a  messenger  is  de- 
spatched to  the  nearest  lake  or  pond  to  procure  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  which  is  then  heated  for 
the  baby's  first  bath.  (The  bath  is  in  some  places 
postponed  till  the  3rd  day  ;  in  the  farther  North  it 
IS  generally  omitted,  and  a  little  oil  dabbed  on 
the  body  instead. )  "The  use  of  such  water  is  said 
to  ensure  that  the  child,  when  he  grows  up,  will 
become  an  expert  fisherman.  After  the  bath  the 
child's  body  is  rubbed  dry  with  alum  (in  some 
places  a  raw  egg  is  applied).  A  pad  of  fresh  cotton- 
wool is  placed  over  the  navel,  and  the  umbilical 
cord,  which  is  cut  at  about  a  foot's  length  from  the 
body,  is  rolled  up  and  tightly  bound,  the  long  end 
sloughing  away  in  about  a  week.  The  infant's 
clothes  are  then  put  on,  in  shape  like  the  robes 
of  a  Buddhist  bonze,  or  monk,  probably  with  a 
view  to  deceiving  the  malignant  spirits.  (In  the 
South,  old  garments  warm  from  the  wearer's  body 
are  put  round  the  child  in  lieu  of  baby-clothes.) 
The  male  and  female  '  guardians  of  the  bed '  are 
then  respectfully  '  worshipped.'  The  placenta  and 
its  attacnment  are  placed  in  a  bottle,  hermetically 
sealed,  and  put  under  the  bedstead,  or  some- 
times disposed  of  for  the  manufacture  of  pills. 

No  food  is  given  to  the  infant  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period 
three  tea-spoonfuls  of  a  liquid  compounded  of 
materials  representing  the  five  flavours — salt,  sour, 
bitter,  pungent,  and  sweet — are  administered 
before  the  first  drop  of  milk  is  allowed.  The 
infant  is  not  supposed  to  sample  its  own  mother's 
milk  until  it  has  first  been  supplied  from  another 
household,  where  a  baby  of  the  opposite  sex  is 
being  reared.  A  bowlful  of  this  milk  is  obtained, 
and  artificially  warmed  before  being  given  to  the 
child.  A  second  bath  is  sometimes  administered 
on  the  3rd  day,  and  a  great  number  of  articles 
are  presented  to  neighbours  and  friends,  each 
symbolical  of  some  good  wish,  and  duck-eggs 
dyed  red  are  also  sent,  with  the  idea  of  advertising 
the  fact  of  birth. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  elaborate 
ceremonial  of  head-shaving  takes  place,  and  the 
various  gods  are  '  invited,'  i.e.  by  offerings  of  food, 
lighted  candles,  fireworks,  etc.  The  baby-hair  is 
shaved  off  with  the  exception  of  a  little  spot  over 
the  fontanel,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  and  is  called 
the  'filial  lock.'  In  the  afternoon  the  ancestors 
are  'worshipped,'  and  then  follows  a  feast  to 
which  the  neighbours  and  others  are  invited, 
each  guest  arriving  armed  with  some  gift,  generally 


some  object  of  superstitious  nse,  such  as  silver 
necklets  or  bangles,  whicli  are  supposed  to  moor 
the  infant  in  the  harbour  of  life,  in  view  of  the 
teiTible  mortality  which  prevails  amongst  young 
children  in  China.  The  child  is  sometimes  taken 
out  for  an  airing  on  this  day,  dressed  in  all  the 
finery  which  can  be  imposed  upon  him,  with 
amulets  and  charms  to  protect  him  from  evil 
influences — a  row  of  silver-gilt  genii  upon  his 
bonnet,  or  perhaps  a  bright  mirror  to  ward  off  the 
evil  eye.  In  some  of  the  country  districts  he  is 
placed  in  a  boat  and  subjected  to  violent  rocking, 
to  accustom  him  to  the  motion,  or  he  is  carried 
over  a  bridge  in  the  hope  that  he  may  have  a 
'  rise  in  life,'  and  also  be  able  to  keep  his  head 
when  high  promotion  comes. 

On  the  fortieth  day  the  mother  goes  to  the  temple 
to  oiler  incense  (in  some  places,  in  the  case  of  a 
boy  being  bom,  she  goes  on  the  80th  day),  and 
to  acknowledge  the  good  hand  of  the  gods  in  her 
safe  deliveiy  and  happy  fortune. 

Literature.  —  Dyer  Ball,  Thingi  Chineu',  Lond.  1900; 
Women's  Conference  In  China  on  Hmne  Li/e  of  Chinett  Womfn. 

W.  Gilbert  Walshk. 

BIRTH  (Egyptian). — A  tale  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  relates  how  the  wife  of 
the  priest  of  Re  in  a  local  temple  gave  birth  to 
three  sons  destined  to  be  kings  of  Egypt.  Four 
goddesses,  Isis,  Nephthys,  H6ki  {Eg-t,  the  frog- 
goddess,  consort  of  Khnum),  and  Meskhdni  (see 
below),  officiated  as  mid^vives,  having  disguised 
themselves  as  strolling  dancers,  whue  Khnum 
accompanied  them  as  baggage-carrier.  They  ac- 
cepted a  bushel  of  barley  for  their  services; 
and  the  mother,  we  are  told,  was  purified  for 
14  days  ('Le  roi  Khoufoui  et  les  magioiens,'  in 
Maspero's  Contespopul.  de  VEgypte  ancienn^,  1882, 
pp.  36^0  ;  Petrie,  Egi/p.  Tales,  1895,  i.  33  tf.).  At 
Deir  el-Bahari  is  pictured  the  divine  birth  of  Queen 
Hatshepsut  amidst  a  crowd  of  deities  of  birth, 
food,  fortune,  etc.  (Naville,  Deir  el  Bahari,  1898- 
1901,  iii.,  plates  xlvii.-lv.),  and  at  Luxor  that  of 
Amenhotep  III.  (Champollion,  Monumens,  1825, 
pi.  cccxl.-xli.  ;  Gayet,  Temple  de  Louxor,  pi.  Ixv.). 

The  name  of  Meskh6ni,  the  goddess  perhaps  of 
female  functions,  is  generally  characterized  by  a 
brick,  referring  to  that  which  supported  the  mother, 
or  on  which  the  child  was  laid.  In  Ex  1",  where 
late  Egyptian  customs  may  be  reflected,  the 
Hebrew  women  are  represented  as  delivered  on 
'stones,'  i.e.  bricks  (?)  (cf.  Spiegelberg,  Rand- 
glossen  z.  AT,  p.  19) ;  and"  the  Coptic  Apocalypse 
of  Ellas  (4th  cent.  A.D.,  ed.  Steindortt')  still  refers 
to  the  'birth-stool'  as  'the  brick.'  A  wooden 
couch  is  also  figured  early  as  the  'determinative' 
of  Meskhflni  as  well  as  in  the  birth  scenes,  and 
probably  among  the  wealthy  the  brick  had  onlj 
ceremonial  importance.  The  word  tCbi,  '  brick,'  la 
feminine,  and  the  birth-brick,  figured  with  the 
head  of  a  goddess,  is  present  in  detailed  illustra- 
tions of  the  Psychostasia ;  in  the  Papyrus  of  Ani 
(Brit.  Mus.,  ed.  Budge)  it  is  accompanied  by  Shai 
the  god  of  Fate  and  tlie  goddesses  Meslvh6ni  and 
Krinflti  {Rnn't,  'the  Nurse');  in  that  of  Anhai 
(Brit.  Mus.,  ed.  Budge)  two  bricks  with  female 
heads  are  named  Shai  (masc.)  and  Ermftti  respec- 
tively. In  a  funerary  papyrus  at  Edinburgh  of 
the  year  11-10  B.C.  the  deceased  is  stated  to  have 
completed  the  years  which  Thoth  wrote  upon 
his  birth-brick  (Bragsch,  Rhind's  ZwH  bilingue 
Papyri,  1865);  and  in  the  Westcar  Papyrus,  quoted 
above,  it  is  Meskh6ni  who  approaches  each  child 
laid  on  its  brick-cradle  and  pronounces  its  destiny. 

In  stories  dating  from  the  New  Kingdom,  the 
Hathors,  seven  in  number  in  one  text,  pronounce 
the  destiny  ;  these  may  include  the  birth-goddesset 
already  mentioned  (Maspero,  I.e.  p.  51).  Horo- 
scopes  have  not  been    traced    with   certainty  in 
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Egjpt  before  the  Roman  age  ;  but  some  traditions 
assigned  to  Egypt  the  invention  of  the  art,  and 
there  are  startablea  in  two  of  the  royal  tombs  of 
tlie  New  Kingdom  at  Tliubes  which  may  have  been 
horoscopes  (Petrie,  History,  vol.  iii.).  The  day  of 
birth  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  but  nothing  U  known 
of  ceremonies  for  it.  Circumcision  of  the  child 
wts  not  performed  before  puberty.  A  collection 
of  gynaecological  prescriptions  for  medical,  not 
surgical,  treatment  dates  from  the  Xllth  Dyn. 
(Grillith,  Kaliun  Pitpyri) ;  and  receipts  for  ascer- 
taining conception  ;uid  determining  the  se.\  or  the 
vitality  of  the  infant  to  be  bum  are  found  in  the 
Ebers  Papyrus,  in  a  Berlin  text  published  by 
Brugscli,  and  in  the  London  and  Leyden  Magical 
Papyru."  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  (Grilfith  and  Thump- 
Bon).  Eriiian  has  published  a  collection  of  spells 
for  the  nursery  (Zauhcrspruche  fur  Mutter  und 
Kind,  Berlin,  1901).     The  word  misi,  'to  bear,'  is 

written  ?T\  ,  properly  three  jackals'  tails  or  skins 
made  into  a  fly-llap,  the  name  of  which  had  this 
Bound;  but  jiossibly  it  was  a  birth  amulet,  for  in 
modern  Nubia  dead  jackals  laid  above  the  door 
of  the  house  are  considered  to  protect  women  from 
miscarriage,  etc.  (Blackman,  in  Man,  1909,  p.  10). 
LiTKiuTURX, — See  the  retereoces  throughout  the  article. 

F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

BIRTH  (Finns  and  Lapps).  — The  only  im- 
portant rites  connected  with  birth  among  the 
Finns  and  Lapps  are  those  purificatory  ceremonies 
which  belong  to  what  may  be  cisJled  a  form  of 
baptism  (see  also  Baptism,  p.  372^).  The  existence 
of  a  non-ecclesiastical  form  of  infant  bajitism 
among  the  Lapjis  is  witnessed  to  by  Norwegian 
missionaries  of  the  18th  century.  The  fullest 
description  of  this  ceremony  is  found  in  E.  J. 
Jessen's  '  Afhandlintj  om  de  norske  Finners  og 
Lappers  Hedenske  Religion,'  pp.  33-42  (printed 
as  an  Appendix  to  Knud  Leem's  Beskriveise  over 
Finmarkens  Lapper,  1767 ;  cf.  also  id.  pp.  495- 
497).  After  the  child  was  brought  home  from  the 
official  baptism  in  church,  where  it  had  received 
a  Norwegian  name,  it  could  not  be  washed  or 
brought  into  contact  in  any  way  with  water  until 
it  was  baptized  anew  with  a  Lapp  name  (same- 
nabma).  The  pregnant  mother,  n-lio  had  placed 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  sarakka  ( '  creator 
woman '),  had  had  the  name  revealed  to  her  by  a 
deceased  person  in  a  dream,  or  she  had  been  in- 
formed, by  means  of  the  niaKic  drum,  which  of  the 
deceased  meant  to  come  to  life  again  in  the  child. 
The  baptism  was  not  administered  by  the  magician 
but  by  a  woman,  usuallj^  the  mother  herself.  The 
Bo-called  risem-edne  ('  twig-mother'),  who  must  not 
have  acted  as  Christian  godmotlier  (Christ -edne), 
presented  the  child  with  a  ring  or  plate  of  brass 
\nabma-skiello),  which  was  thrown  into  the  bap- 
tismal water.  After  the  ceremony  tins  piece  of 
brass  was  placed  upon  the  chUd  to  be  worn  as  a 
talisman — m  the  case  of  a  son,  under  the  arm  ;  in 
the  case  of  a  daughter,  upon  the  breast.  Before 
the  baptism  both  the  child  and  the  water  were 
dedicated  to  the  sarakka.  Baptism  with  the  Lapp 
name  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  two  sacraments 
of  the  sarakka. 

This  baptism,  which  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
secure  happiness  and  good  health  for  the  child, 
often  proved  insuflicient.  If  the  child  fell  sick  or 
cried  a  great  deal,  it  was  once  more  re-baptized 
and  received  a  new  name,  the  so-called  udde-  or 
adde-nnbma,  or  saivonabma  ('  under-world  name '). 
This  fresh  bestowal  of  baptLsmal  names  might  be 
repeated  again  and  again  in  case  of  sickness,  even 
in  later  years.  It,  too,  was  administered  by  a 
woman,  the  laugo-edne  (' wash- mother'),  with 
almost  the  same  ceremonies  ae  the  other. 

Warm  wat«r  was  poured  into  a  trough,  and  two 


birch  twigs— one  in  its  natural  condition,  the  other 
bent  into  a  ring — were  laid  in  it.  At  the  .same 
time  the  child  was  thus  adilressed  :  '  Thou  slialt  be 
as  fertile,  sound,  and  strong  as  the  birch  from  m  hich 
this  twig  was  taken.'  Then  the  cojiper  (or  silver) 
talisman  was  cast  into  the  water,  with  the  words : 
'  I  cast  the  nabma-skiello  into  the  water,  to  wash 
thee ;  be  as  melodious  and  fair  as  this  brass  (or 
silver).'  Then  came  the  formu/a  :  '  I  bnptize  thee 
with  a  new  name,  N.N.  Thou  shalt  thrive  better 
from  this  water,  of  which  we  make  thee  a  partaker, 
than  from  the  water  wherewith  the  priest  bai)tized 
thee.  I  call  thee  up  by  baptism,  deceased  N.N. 
Thou  shalt  now  rise  again  to  life  and  health,  and 
receive  new  limbs.  Tliou,  child,  shalt  have  the 
same  happiness  and  joy  which  the  deceased  enjoyed 
in  this  world.'  As  she  uttered  these  words,  the 
baptizer  poured  water  three  times  on  the  head  of 
the  child,  and  then  washed  its  whole  body.  Finally 
she  said  :  '  Now  art  thou  baptized  adde-nabma, 
with  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  I  will  see  that 
with  this  name  thou  wilt  enjoy  good  health.' 

In  the  so-called  Niiro  MS  of  J.  Randulf ,  published 
by  J.  Qvigstad  (Det  Kgl.  norske  Videnskabert 
Selskabs  Skrifter,  1903,  No.  1,  pp.  53-55),  there  is 
mention  only  of  a  species  of  Lapp  baptism  which 
was  administered  immediately  after  the  church 
baptism,  or  at  latest  within  half  a  year,  in  cases 
where  the  child  fell  sick.  In  this  baptism  the 
child  received  a  new  name,  udenemo.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  on  a  Thursday,  in  the  name 
of  the  three  chief  Lapp  gods,  borrowed  from  the 
Scandinavians,  namely,  Hora-Gnlles  ('VhoT),  Waral- 
den-Olmay  (Freyr),  and  Bieka-Galles  (Njordr). 
There  was  a  thrice  repeated  pouring  of  water  on 
the  child.  According  to  a  supplementary  note  by 
J.  Kildal,  the  child  was  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Maylmen  Badien  ('world-ruler').  It  is  stated 
by  S.  Kildal  (Det  skandinaviske  Litteraturtelskabt 
Skrifter,  vi.  458  f.)  that  the  name  selected  was  that 
of  the  father  or  grandfather. 

Outside  the  sphere  of  Norwegian  Lapps,  our  only 
information  concerns  a  formerly  Lapp  district  in 
N.  F'inland,  and  is  to  the  efi'ect  that  among  the 
Finn  new  settlers  on  the  rivers  Kemi  and  Ji,  about 
the  year  1750,  a  re-baptism  with  a  new  name  (uitH 
nimi-kaste)  was  not  unkno^vn.  As  late  as  the  year 
1803,  a  peasant,  Erik  Lampelaof  Tervola,  who  had 
long  been  an  invalid,  is  said  to  have  caused  himself 
to  be  re-baptized  at  Izak,  and  to  have  recovered 
(J.  F"ellman,  Anteckningar  under  min  vistelse  % 
Lappmarken,  ii.  51-52). 

'That  Lapp  infant  baptism  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Christian  ordinance  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
existence  among  the  Norwegian  Lapps  of  a  second 
sacrament  of  the  sarakka,  which  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Eucharist.  A  simUar  'nature-woman,'  '  creat- 
rix,'  in  magic  songs  of  the  Finns  is  a  metamor- 
phosed form  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Radien  (father,  wife,  child)  on  the 
magic  drums  of  the  Lapps  stand  for  the  Trinity 
in  its  popular-Catholic  form.  Another  Christian 
feature  of  the  ceremony  is  the  thrice  repeated 
pouring  of  water.  The  use  of  a  talisman  oi  brass 
does  not  point  to  an  original  stage  of  Lapp  civiliza- 
tion ;  it  is  a  case  of  borrowing  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Scandinavians — a  conclusion  that  is  confirmed 
by  the  mention  of  the  three  principal  Scandinavian 
deities.  The  latter  still  survived  in  the  popular 
faith  of  the  Lapps,  and  their  presence  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  witli  a  borrowing  of  infant  baptism 
during  the  Catholic  period  of  Scandinavia.  It  is 
po.ssible,  however,  that  Lapp  infant  baiitism  had  al- 
ready been  introduced  by  half-pagan  Scandinavians. 

The  baptism  in  question  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  bestowal  upon  the  child  of  the  name  of 
an  ancestor  who  was  supposed  to  come  to  life  again 
in  the  child's  person.     The  determinatioo  of  Um 
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name  by  a  revelation  in  a  dream  or  by  the  oracle 
of  the  magical  drum  is  no  doubt  a  luiniitive  Lajip 
custom.  As  late  as  1534  the  Finns  under  llie 
dominion  of  Novi;orod  (the  Chudes)  had  oracle- 
men  whom  they  summoned  to  give  a  newborn  child 
its  name — a  leieiiiuny  which  they  performed  '  in 
their  own  peculiar  way.'  The  magician  of  the  Finn- 
Ugrian  Mountain  Cheremis.ses  adopts  the  followinij 
method  in  bestowing  the  name.  Taking  the  child 
in  his  arras,  as  it  is  on  the  point  of  sereamintr,  he 
begins  a  list  of  names,  swayiiig  the  child  to  and  fro 
as  Tie  speaks ;  and  that  name  which  he  happens  to 
be  uttering  when  the  crying  ceases  is  the  one 
selected.  The  niarfcian  of  the  adjacent  Chu- 
vasses — a  Finn-Turkish  hybrid  race — is  called  to 
the  child,  and  is  received  with  tokens  of  the  greatest 
respect  by  the  domestics  and  the  assembled  guests, 
who  with  one  voice  e.\press  the  desire  that  he  will 
give  the  child  a  name  of  good  omen.  He  takes  a 
bowl  of  water  in  his  hand,  mutters  certain  words 
over  it,  and  gives  both  the  mother  and  the  child  to 
drink.  Tlien  he  works  himself  into  an  ecstasy, 
and  at  last  bestows  upon  the  child  a  name  which 
he  professes  to  have  received  by  Di^Tiie  revelation 
(see  Julius  Krohn,  Stiomen  summ  pakanailinen 
jumalanpalvelus,  pp.  104,  109). 

LiTBKATDRK. — See  the  references  throughout  the  article. 

Kaarle  Krohn. 
BIRTH  (Greek  and  Roman).  —  i.  Greek.— 
Amongst  the  goddesses  to  whom  the  Greek  matron 
prayed  in  her  throes,  Eileithyia,  Hera,  and  Artemis 
are  the  foremost  (PrellerRobert,  Gr.  Mythol.  \. 
511  ff.).  After  tlicse  come  a  number  of  others,  e.g. 
the  Hekate  like  Eilioneia  of  Argos,  to  whom  a  dog 
was  sacriliced  to  ensure  an  easy  delivery  (Plut. 
Qu.  Rom.  52) ;  Genetyllis,  who  received  a  like 
sacrifice  (Hesych.  s.v.  ;  cf.  Roscher,  ii.  1270 ;  Rohde, 
Psyclte,  ii.2,  1898,  p.  81,  1) ;  the  Nymphs  (Eur.  El. 
625f.,  cf.  F.  G.  BiMentme,  Harvard  Stud.  xv.  [1904] 
p.  74 tf.).  Superstitious  ceremonies,  originating 
trom  the  idea  of  binding  and  unbinding,  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  ease  the  birth,  and  whose  age  and  ongin 
cannot  be  fixed,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (i/jVxxviii. 
33,  34,  42 ;  cf.  59 ;  see  also  PhiJologus,  Ivii.  [1898] 
p.  131).  When  the  birth  had  ended  happily,  the 
women  brought  their  clothes  to  Artemis  as  an 
offering  (Anfh.  Pal.  vi.  271  ;  schol.  ad  Call.  Hymn. 
i.  77) ;  Artemis  Brauronia  also  received  the  clothes 
of  women  who  had  died  in  childbed  (Eur.  Iph. 
Taur.  1465  If.).  When  a  child  was  bom  in  Attica, 
if  it  was  a  boy,  an  olive-wreath  was  hung  on  the 
outer  door ;  if  a  girl,  a  woollen  fillet  was  used, 
'because  of  the  spinning  of  wool'  (Hesych.  s.v. 
TTi<pavor  iK<l>i/xiv).  This  rationalistic  explanation 
must,  _  of  course,  be  discarded ;  the  underlying 
artificial  differentiation  is  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
paratively late,  if,  indeed,  Hesychius'  words  corre- 
spond to  facts.  At  any  rate,  a  %\Teath  \vith  a 
woollen  fillet  attached  must  be  c<i::sidered  as  the 
primary  form.  The  fillet  enhances  the  effect  of 
the  wreath.  The  purpose  of  the  wTeath,  which 
still  hangs  on  the  door  at  the  amphidromia  (see 
below;  cf.  Ephippos  in  Athen.  p.  370 C),  is  not,  as 
Rohde  (op.  cit.  72,  1)  and  Samter  (Familienfeste 
dtr  Gr.  und  Bom.  87)  suppose,  to  lustrate  the 
house,  i.e.  to  cleanse  it  from  impurity  ;  it  is  apotro- 
pteio  :  the  luck  which  it  brings  drives  away  Ulluck. 
The  woman  who  is  lying-in  and  the  newborn 
babe  require  such  protection,  for  they  are  weak. 
The  numerous  amulets,  with  which  it  is  the  custom 
everywhere  to  deck  small  children,  have  the  same 
purpose.  And  an  olive-wreath  is  expressly  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  protectives  given  to  Ion  by 
his  mother  when  she  exposed  him  (Eur.  Ion,  143:!, 
Kirchhoflf).  According  to  the  belief  of  the  Cora 
Indians,  'the dead  would  come  and  harm  the  (new- 
bom)  babe  if  (the  father)  did  not  fix  branches  of 
the  xapote-tree  into  the  door  (Preuss,  ABIV  ix. 


[1906]  p.  466).  Photins  lays  stress  npon  the 
apotiopieie  character  of  a  similar  rite  [Lex.  s.v. 
fidfivos),  when  he  relates  that,  while  a  child  was 
being  born,  the  house  was  painted  with  pitch  from 
tlicnn-bushes,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirits.*  A  custom  in  modem  Greece  may  serve 
as  an  analogy  :  newborn  children  are  rubbed  with 
sacred  oil  in  order  to  protect  them  (Wachsmuth, 
D.  alte  Griechenland  im  Neuen,  79). 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth,  the  so-called 
amphidromia  were  celebrated  (Plat.  Thecet.  IGO  E 
+  schol. ;  Harpocr.,  Suid.,  Hesych.  s.v. ; Paroemioijr. 
ii.  278).  Some  one,  probably  the  father  (the  false 
reading  Tpixo^fo-i-  in  schol.  Plat.  I.e.  is  explained 
by  the  preceding  words  ;  cf.  Preuner,  Hextin-  Vesta, 
54  n.),  ran  round  the  hearth  with  the  child  in  his 
arms.  Friends  and  relatives  came,  bringing  pre- 
sents, especially  polypi  and  cuttle-fish.  The  women 
who  had  assisted  at  the  birth  and  had  thereby 
become  unclean  (cf.  Stengel,  Kultusalt.'  148) 
cleansed  tlieir  hands  on  this  day.  Banquets  were 
held  (Ephipjios  in  Athen.  370  D  ;  Eubulos,  ib.  65  C) ; 
a  special  kind  of  bread  was  baked,  if  we  can  trust 
the  incoherent  record  in  the  Etym.  Mag.  s.v.  ;  a 
sacrifice  was  probably  among  the  celebrations 
(Plant.  True.  423  f.).  Perhaps  the  father  decided 
on  this  day  whether  he  wished  to  keep  the  child 
or  to  expose  it  (Plat.  Themt.  I.e.).  Hesychius 
records  an  important  trait  (s.v.  Spoiii.in<pioy  fiimp) ; 
according  to  him  the  rite  of  running  round  the 
hearth  was  performed  naked.  This,  too,  is  a  case 
of  ritual  nalcedness  (cf.  e.g.  Deubner,  de  Incub. 
24;  Abt, 'Die  Apologie  des  Apulejus,' iJe/i^io»M- 
geseh.  Vera,  und  Vorarb.  iv.  246,  1). 

Opinions  regarding  the  meaning  of  mnning 
round  the  hearth  are  most  divergent.  The  idea 
of  the  cleansing  influence  of  the  fire  must  probably 
be  eliminated  (Rohde,  72,  1) ;  the  interpretation 
as  an  ordeal  (quoting  Plato,  I.e.,  whose  simile  can, 
however,  not  be  urged,  in  view  of  the  decisive 
data  of  antiquarian  literature),  according  to  which 
the  child  originally  lay  in  the  fire  during  the 
anphidromia,  is  improbable  (Gruppe,  Berl.  philol. 
Wochenschr.  1906,  p.  1138). t  According  to  some 
others,  Samter  has  given  the  correct  explanation 
(Familienfeste,  61),  that  we  find  here  an  initiative 
rite,  which  places  the  child  under  the  protection  of 
the  domestic  hearth.  But  this  gives  no  reason  for 
the  running.  Yet  with  this  rite  we  seem  to  reach 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  rites  celebrated  on  this 
day.  By  a  comparison  with  folklore  parallels,  S. 
Reinach  ( (7«ito,  mytheset  rclirjions",  1908,  i.  137  ff.) 
has  rendered  it  very  probable  that  this  running 
round  is  to  ensure  fleet-footedness  for  the  child. 

In  Esthonia  the  father  of  the  child  runs  round  the  church, 
while  the  child  ia  bein?  baptized  inside,  so  that  it  may 
learn  to  run  quickly.  With  this  compare  the  custom  noted  by 
Wuttke  (D.  deutsche  VolksabergU  11)00,  p.  3(10),  in  accordance 
with  which,  when  returning  from  the  ciiristening,  the  j-oung 
godfather  takes  the  child  when  they  arrive  at  the  front  door, 
and  quickly  runs  with  it  into  the  room  to  its  mother.  This  is 
supposed  to  ensure  that  the  child  will  become  swift  (Branden- 
burg), or  will  learn  walking  eariy  (East-Prussia).  In  Melanesia, 
magic  fovraulffi  promote  the  child's  walking  and  talking  {ARW 
X.  [1907]  p.  306).  The  ancient  Mexican  festival  of  ear-piercing 
gives  an  interesting  analogy.  During  this  festival  the  children 
born  within  the  l^t  three  years  are  led  round  a  fire,  and  also 
lifted  up  hi(;h,  so  that  they  may  grow  tall.  The  feast  ia 
celebrated  with  a  sacrifice,  a  bancjuet  and  dance  (StoU,  G*' 
tchUchtxUbenind,  V ulkerpsychologie,  118). 

Reiuach's  explanation  is  very  suitable  to  a  people 
which  gave  its  favourite  hero  the  epithet  ttoSukijj 
('  swift^footed  ').  The  derisive  answer  of  Viirtheim 
(Mnenws.  xxxiv.  [1906]  p.  73  fl'. )  is  not  to  the  point. 
Scenes  illustrating  the  amphidromia  do  not  exist 
in  Greek  art. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  its  birth  the  child  re- 
ceived its  name.  This  day,  too,  was  a  festive  one, 
celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  banquets  for  friends 

*  A  very  artificial  explanation  is  given  by  Bobd«,  Lt,,  becauM 
he  understands  it  to  be  a  Il^lrative  rite, 
t  Ct.  Ulou,  Uordalie,  18Ui,  p.  1Q&. 
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(Eur.  El.  1126,  fr.  2  Nauck';  Aristoph.  Birds, 
494  and  922  f.  +  scholl.  ;  Isaeus,  iii.  30.  70  ;  Deuiosth. 
xxxix.  20,  22  [according  to  whom  this  festival 
signified  the  ofticial  recognition  of  the  child],  24, 
xl.  28,  Iviii.  40  ;  Harpokx.  s.v.  i^So/j-evo/iiyov  and 
ii/SfKiiOi'Tat ;  Hesych.  s.v.  SeKi-n)v  eioy.ev  ;  Suidas, 
s.v.  d/x0i5p<Sjata,  deKAri^v  itTTiaacu  and  ScKareOeiv ; 
Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.  i.  237,  26).  A  cake  called 
xapltrios  was  baked,  and  was  given,  among  other 
things,  as  a  prize  for  a  women's  dance  that  was 
performed  on  this  day  (Eubulos  in  Athen.  668  D). 
Besides  the  tenth  day  tlie  seventh  was  used  for 
giving  the  name  ([Aristot.]  Hist.  An.  vii.  12; 
Harpokr.  t.v.  i^So/Mevo/i^vou ;  Hesych.  s.v.  l^doficu, 
cf.  the  i^SbiiT)  as  a  children's  festival  in  Lucian, 
Pseudolog.  16).  The  day  fixed  for  this  festival  has 
varied  in  dillerent  epochs  and  districts,  whereas 
the  amphidrumia  were  more  important  as  being 
a  specifically  religious  custom,  and  therefore 
held  to  their  fixed  day.  For,  whenever  these  are 
said  to  have  been  celebrated  on  the  7th  (Hesych. 
s.v.  Sponiaij.(pioi>  ^/J.ap)  or  10th  (schol.  Aristoph. 
Lysistr.  757)  day,  or  are  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  name-giving  (schol.  Aristoph.  I.e.  ;  schol. 
Plat.  Theat.  160  E;  Hesych.  s.v.  i/itpcSpSiua),  this 
is  doubtless  due  to  a  blunder  (cf.  also  Gruppe, 
Berl.  philol.  Wochemchr.  1906,  j).  1137).  The 
schol.  to  Aristoph.  I.e.  even  commits  the  error  of 
supposing  a  running  round  the  ehild.  (Similar 
mistakes  occur  elsewhere  in  our  records ;  cf.  e.g. 
the  form  rp^oucrot  above,  schol.  Plat.  I.e.)  It  is 
not  warrantable  to  infer  a  coincidence  of  ainphi- 
dromia  and  BcKirrj  from  Eur.  El.  654  and  1126 
(Preuner,  Hestia-Vesta,  54,  1),  for  1.  654  cannot  be 
forced  into  closer  concord  with  1.  1126.  The  un- 
certain notice  about  a  sacrificial  feast  shortly 
after  birth  (Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.  i.  207,  13)  probably 
refers  to  the  ScKdrri. 

Besides  the  presents  brought  at  the  amphi- 
dromia,  there  were  also  so-called  dirr-^pia,  gifts  pre- 
sented to  the  child  by  those  to  whom  it  was  sliown 
for  the  first  time  (cf.  Spanheim  and  Schneider, 
ad  Call.  Hymn.  iii.  74).  Slaves  also  gave  tlie 
newborn  bane  a  present  (Terence,  Phorm.  47). 
Censorinus  (de  Die  Nat.  11,  7)  mentions  the  cele- 
bration of  the  40tli  day  after  the  birth  as  a  Greek 
custom.  Even  in  our  time  tlie  40th  day  is  still 
celebrated  (cf.  Wachsmuth,  op.  cit.  73  f.).  But 
this  would  seem  traceable  to  Jewish  influence 
(Wachsmuth,  op.  cit.  74,  7).  The  rocking  of  the 
child  in  the  XIkvov,  which  is  explained  as  symbolical 
by  Mannhardt  (Mythol.  Forsch.,  1884,  p.  309  f.)  and 
Dieterich  (Afu«er  £rrfe,  101  ff.),  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  birth-rites.  Not  only  ie  the  sense  of  the 
action  not  clearly  thought  out,  but  for  such  an 
explanation  the  rocking  must  form  part  of  some 
rite,  which  it  does  not.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  babe  was  put  into  the  \lKvoy  is  easily 
explained,  for  it  was  the  natural  object  to  use  as  a 
email  child's  cot  in  a  primitive  houseliold. 

2.  Roman. — Roman  women  made  oil'eringg  to  the 
Nymph  Egeria  (cf.  the  Greek  custom)  during 
pregnancy  (Festus,  p.  77,  10),  to  ensure  an  easy 
birth.  While  the  ciiild  was  being  bom,  Lucina 
and  Diana  (TertuU.  de  An.  39 ;  August.  Civ.  Dei, 
iv.  11)  or  Numeria  (Varro,  ap.  Non.  352,  34)  were 
called  upon.  A  candle  was  lit  (Tertull.  ad  Nat. 
ii.  11),  as  also  in  Greece  in  our  day  a  candle  burn- 
ing in  the  lying-in  room  has  the  power  of  repelling 
evi!  (Wachsmuth,  op.  cit.  79 ;  cf.  M.  Vassitz, 
'  Die  Fackel  in  Kultus  und  Kunst  der  Grieclien,' 
Munchener  Dus.,  Belgrad,  1900,  p.  75  f.).  The 
bands  with  wliich  the  women  were  bandaged  were 
made  near  the  image  of  some  god,  therefore  prob- 
ably in  a  sanctuary  (Tertull.  de  An.  39). 

When  the  woman  had  brought  forth  a  child, 
three  men  had  to  stand  round  (circumire)  the 
threshold,  beat  it  with  a  hatchet,  then  with  the 


pestle  of  a  mortar,  and  then  sweep  it  (August. 
Civ.  Dei,  vi.  9).  This  is  a  cleansing  ceremony, 
which  originally  was  intended  to  beat  the  im- 
purity caused  by  the  birth  (here  felt  as  a  concrete 
matter)  out  of  the  threshold,  and  to  sweep  it  away. 
At  a  later  period  the  ceremony  was  explained 
(Aug.  I.e.)  as  a  protection  against  Silvanus, 
who,  as  a  goblin  or  nightmare,  might  trouble  the 
woman  in  childbed.  In  addition,  there  were  three 
special  deities  who  were  regarded  as  protectors  of 
mother  and  newborn  babe  :  Intercidona  (from  inter- 
cidere),  Pilumnus  (from  pilum),  Deverra  (from 
deverrere)  {ib.)—a.n  excellent  example  of  the  way 
in  which  gods  grow  out  of  rites.  Pilumnus 
(together  with  Picumnus)  even  receives  a  sacrificial 
meal  (lectus)  in  the  house,  in  order  to  protect  the 
woman  in  childbed  (Varro,  ap.  Serv.  Verg.  Aen.  x. 
76,  and  an.  Non.  528, 15;  cf.  Wissowa,  Religion  und 
Kultus  der  Earner,  357,  1).  In  the  same  way  Juno 
was  given  a  lectus,  and  Hercules  a  mensa,  after 
the  birth  of  a  boy  (Serv.  Verg.  Eel.  iv.  62) ;  for  a 
whole  week  a  table  was  spread  for  Juno,  according 
to  Tertull.  {de  An.  39).  On  the  last  day  of  the  week 
the  Fata  Scribunda  were  invoked  (cf.  Wissowa, 
op.  cit.  214).  It  is  Dieterich's  merit  to  have 
drawn  our  attention  to  the  custom  described  by 
Augustine  {Civ.  Dei,  iv.  11),  according  to  which  the 
newborn  babe  was  placed  upon  the  ground  and 
then  picked  upag.ain  {Mutter  Erde,  6ff.) — a  custom 
which  may  be  identical  with  the  tollere  or  suscipere 
by  the  fatner  (Samter,  op.  cit.  62,  3.  4).  Only,  the 
signification  of  this  wide-spread  custom  cannot  be 
that  the  child  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
earth  as  a  goddess,  but  that  the  strength  of  the 
earth  is  to  penetrate  into  the  child  and  make  it 
strong  {e.g.  Marcell.  Empir.  32,  20).  A  rite  which 
bears  some  affinity  to  this  consists  in  placing 
the  child  erect  on  the  ground,  thereby  ensuring 
its  upright  growth  (Varro,  ap.  Non.  528,  12 ; 
Tertull.  de  An.  39,  cf.  ad  Nat.  ii.  11 ;  Varro,  ap. 
Non.  532,  18 ;  August.  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  21).  As  in 
Greece,  so  also  in  Kome,  wreaths  were  hung  out- 
side the  door  (Juvenal,  ix.  85). 

When  the  first  week  was  over,  the  child  was 
given  its  name  on  the  dies  lustrieus :  boys  on  the 
9th,  girls  on  the  8th  day  (Festus,  p.  120,  19  ;  Plut. 
Qu.  Rom.  102  ;  Maerob.  Sat.  i.  16,  36 ;  see,  further, 
Marquardt-Mau,  Privatleben  d.  Romer,  1879,  p.  83, 
6).  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  Imstrative 
ceremonies  indicated  in  the  name  of  the  day.  A 
sacrificial  otl'ering  is  recorded  by  Tertull.  {de  Idol. 
16),  who  also  uses  the  appellation  '  Nominalia '  for 
this  day  {I.e.).  The  diflerence  in  the  treatment  of 
boys  and  of  girls  is  perhaps  originally  due  to  the 
dinerence  of  length  of  the  ancient  week,  which 
varied  between  seven  and  eight  days  (Mommsen, 
Rom.  Chronolog."  229). 

Literature.  —  Chr.  Petersen,  'Uber  die  Geburtetagefeier 
bei  den  Oriechen,'  Jahrb.  f.  klass.  Philol.,  Suppl.  B.  ii.  [1866J 
286 fl.;  Preuner,  Uestia-Veula  (1884),  62 ff.;  Beclcer-Gbll, 
Chariicles  {l&ll-'tii),  ii.  20 ff.  ;  Hermann-Bliimner,  Privatalter- 
(uin«r  (1882),  278  ff.  ;  Ussing,  Erziehung  und  Unterricht  bei  d. 
Griech.  tmd  Ham.  (18S5),  2Gff. ;  Iwan  Miiller,  Privatatter- 
tiimeri  (lb93),  160 ff.  ;  Samter,  Familien/este  d.  Griech.  und 
Hum.  (1901)  60 fl.;  Sclibuiann-Lipsius,  Mtertiimer,  ii.  (1902) 
690t.  ;  Daremberg-Saglio,  lUct.  des  antiquiUt,  L  2a8(. ; 
Pauly-Wissowa,  i.  I'.iol  t.  ;  W.  R.  Paton,  in  CR  nvi.  290 ; 
Marquardt,  /iwn.  Sfaalkcerwottunj,  iiL'(1886)  llfl. ;  cf.  Riess 
in  I'auly-Wissowa,  i.  91  f.  L.    DeCBNER. 

BIRTH  (Hindu,  literary). — Birth,  marriage, 
and  death  are  the  three  most  imj)ortant  events  of 
the  natural  life  ;  and  popular  belief  has  surrounded 
them  with  a  number  of  ceremonies,  which  are 
designed  to  secure  the  accom]ilishment  of  good 
wishes  and  to  avert  evil  influences.  The  great 
advantage  which  students  of  Indian  philology 
possess,  as  compared  with  those  of  other pliilologies, 
consists  in  the  abundance  of  the  materials  at  their 
disposal  att'ording  precise  and  detailed  information 
on  all  the  dillerent  branches  of  Indian  culture. 
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The  acts  which  accompany  the  events  of  the 
domestic  life  are  described  especially  in  the  Grhya- 
giitras,  partly  in  the  Law-Books,  or,  as  circuni- 
Btances  require,  in  medical  works.  These  books 
possess  all  the  greater  interest  for  the  history  of 
civilization,  in  that  the  ceremonies  which  they 
describe  go  back  in  large  part  to  a  pre-historic 
epoch,  and  are  related  to  customs  which  are  found 
in  a  most  primitive  stage  of  human  development, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  partially  pre- 
served in  India  down  to  the  present  day.  Into  all 
the  details  of  these  texts  it  is  impossible  to  enter. 
The  facts  which  seem  to  be  most  noteworthy  may 
here  be  summarized. 

The  garbhadhdna,  'the  second  marriage,'  the 
ceremony  of  consummation,  which  corresponds  to 
theputnya  vidhi  of  the  medical  texts  (Jolly,  op.  cit. 
inf.  p.  50),  marks  in  all  cases  the  initial  step. 
Although  not  usually  referred  to  in  the  Grhya- 
tutras,  it  is  known  to  the  Law-Books,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  universal  practice.  The  appropriate 
time  is  r<M,  the  days  or  rather  the  nights  (for  the 
daytime  is  excluded)  from  the  beginning  of  men- 
struation until  the  16th  day,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  four,  the  11th  and  13th,  and  certain  dates 
especially  named,  e.g.  the  time  of  new  and  full 
moon.  Peculiar  importance  is  attached  to  the 
selection  of  the  naksatras.  Yajnavalkya,  for 
example  (i.  80),  directs  that  Magha  and  Mula  are 
to  be  avoided.  Other  texts,  especially  the  astro- 
nomical, <jo  still  further,  and  distinguish  between 
constellations,  the  choice  of  which  will  be  attended 
by  complete  or  partial  success,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  followed  by  failure.  Manu  (iii.  46  ff. ),  and 
to  the  same  effect  other  texts  (e.g.  Yajnavalkya, 
i.  79),  prescribe  cohabitation  on  the  even  nights 
for  the  man  who  desires  a  son  ;  daughters  aie  born 
as  a  consequence  of  cohabitation  on  the  uneven 
nights.  The  same  texts,  clearly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  ancient  teachers  of  physiology 
(Jolly,  §  39,  p.  51),  represent  the  view  that  if  tue 
seminal  fluid  preponderates,  a  boy  will  be  born  ;  if 
the  blood  of  menstruation  is  in  excess,  a  female 
embryo  is  formed  ;  if  there  is  an  equipoise  of  power, 
the  issue  \vill  be  t\vins  or  even  a  '  not-man,'  '  im- 
potent '  (Manu,  iii.  49).  Brhaspati  shows  how  it  is 
possible  to  assist  nature,  and  by  the  use  of  oily 
foods  to  increase  the  male  seed..     If  other  days 


than  those  named  are  chosen,  e.g.  the  period  after 
penalty  is  incurred 


the  r^u  or  the  actual  days  oi   menstruation,   a 


The  woman  is  impure  during  the  first  tliree  days 
of  the  vienses ;  she  must  avoid  excessive  food, 
laughter,  or  the  sight  of  other  men.  Several  texts, 
however,  allow,  on  the  appearance  of  the  tirst  ftu, 
the  use  of  garlands,  scents,  and  betel-nuts.  On  the 
fourth  day  she  takes  a  bath,  puts  on  clean  clothes, 
and  at  his  call  appears  adorned  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband.  Cohabitation  is  effected  in  an  en- 
closed spot,  and  is  subject,  as  regards  the  choice  of 
place,  to  certain  limitations.  The  Visnnpurdna, 
for  example  (iii.  11,  17 ff.),  excludes  sacred  places 
and  cross-roads.  According  to  some  authorities, 
a  lamp  should  be  kept  burning,  which  is  kindled 
by  the  woman  at  another  light  with  the  help  of  a 
small  piece  of  wood,  and  may  be  extinguished  only 
by  her.  The  husband  recites  the  text,  '  May 
Visnu  prepare  thy  womb,'  lays  aside  the  gold  ring 
that  he  may  be  wearing  on  his  forefinger,  and 
cohabitation  is  completed  while  he  repeats  various 
sacred  texts  on  the  subject,  for  the  details  of 
which  reference  is  made  by  the  Samskdraratna- 
mold  to  the  PaiXchasdyaka  and  other  works  of  the 
Kdmai&stra.  The  medical  texts  are  still  more 
precise  in  details  than  are  those  that  describe  the 
ritoaL 

If  this  ceremony  proves  nnsaccessfal,  recourse  is 
had,  aooording  to  toe  statement  of  the  Grhyapari- 


Hfta  (acollection  supplementary  to  the  Grhyasutras), 
to  an  act  that  serves  the  purpose  of  driving  off  the 
obstructing  pretas,  or  spirits.  This  is  the  so-called 
ndrayanabali,  a  kind  of  offering  to  the  departed 
spirits  or  demons,  by  which  Visnu  is  to  '  purify ' 
the  preta  ;  or  the  preta  that  is  supposed  to  have 
assumed  the  form  of  Visnu  is  propitiated.  A 
ndgabali,  or  offering  to  snakes,  is  also  to  be  made, 
wmch  atones  for  sins  committed  against  snakes  in 
the  present  or  former  births  (a  deadly  blow,  etc.), 
and  which  is  merely  a  second  offering  to  the  dead 
for  those  who  conceived  of  the  dead  as  existing 
in  the  form  of  snakes.  The  putriyd-isti,  whicn 
Da^aratha,  for  example,  causes  to  be  ottered  (Baghit- 
vamia,  x.  4),  is  different,  and  is  designed  to  secure 
a  son.  It  consists,  according  to  the  Taittiriya- 
Samhitd,  in  the  presentation  of  cakes  to  Agni 
Putravat  and  to  Indra  Putrin. 

The  Puranas  and  other  texts  prescribe  for  the 
time  of  pregnancy  a  large  number  of  directions  for 
both  husband  and  wife,  which  are  partly  of  a  die- 
tetic and  partly  of  a  superstitious  nature.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  woman  must  not  bathe  in  water, 
or  allow  ner  hair  to  be  loose,  or  lie  with  the  head 
high  or  low,  or  speak  without  adding  an  auspicious 
word,  etc.  The  Law-Books  also,  such  as  Yajna- 
valkya (iiL  79),  interpose  with  various  regnia- 
tions,  making  it  a  duty,  for  instance,  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  the  woman  during  this  period,  since 
otherwise  the  embryo  would  be  exposed  to  injury. 

Of  other  observances  which  follow  on  conception, 
the  best  known  is  the  purhsavana,  the  generating 
of  a  male,  which  takes  place  in  the  second,  third, 
or  even  fourth  month — as  PSraskara  says,  '  before 
the  child  stirs ' — and  is  to  assure  the  birth  of  a  son. 
Here  also,  as  elsewhere,  the  selection  of  the  con- 
stellation exercises  an  influence  on  the  rite.  But 
a  magical  character  is  most  clearly  stamped  on 
those  usages  which  give  external  expression  to  the 
wish,  and  seek  to  modify  the  course  of  events  by 
means  of  spells.  The  Hiranyake^ins  recite  the 
text,  'Thou  art  a  bull,'  and  place  in  the  hand 
of  the  woman  a  barley-corn,  with  two  grains  of 
mustard-seed, — in  ob\'ious  imitation  of  the  male 
generative  organ, — add  a  drop  of  sour  mUk,  and 
cause  the  whole  to  be  drunk  as  the  '  generating  of 
a  male.'  Or  a  shoot  of  a  Nyagrodha  tree,  hung 
on  both  sides  with  fruit,  a  blade  of  Kuia  grass,  or 
a  twig  of  the  same  plant,  are  pulverized  and  placed 
by  the  husband  or  other  near  relative  in  the  right 
nostril  of  the  woman.  Even  entirely  different 
objects  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  as 
a  silk-worm  or  a  cnip  from  that  side  of  the  north- 
eastern sacrificial  post  which  is  turned  towards  the 
fire.  The  inhaling  also  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire 
kindled  with  the  fire-sticks  (aranis)  is  enjoined 
Sariiskdraratnamdld,  p.  815). 

A  further  ceremony,  which  precedes  or  follows 
the  pumsavana,  is  the  ^mantonnayana,  the  part- 
ing of  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  is  performed  on 
the  woman  when  she  bears  her  first  child.  Various 
ntensUs  (in  due  order  or  at  option)  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose ;  the  quill  of  a  porcupine  furnished 
with  three  white  spots,  and  a  branch  of  the  Udum- 
bara  tree  or  Ficus  indica,  bearing  an  even  number 
of  unripe  fruits,  are  prescribed  oy  all  texts.  The 
former  served  to  trace  the  parting,  the  latter  was 
as  a  rule  tied  afterwards  to  the  woman.  Players 
on  the  lute  concluded  the  ceremony  with  songs ; 
and  among  these,  according  to  the  statement  of 
some  texts  (cf.  Hillebrandt,  Bituallitteratur,  pp. 
43,  44),  was  to  be  found  a  verse  giving  the  name  of 
the  native  stream.  The  customs  were  clearly  very 
different  in  the  different  families.  Gobhim,  for 
example,  makes  no  mention  of  the  lute-players, 
bnt  represents  Brahman  women  aa  sitting  with  th« 
young  wife,  and  addressing  to  her  aospicious  word*, 
such  as  '  mother  of  heroes,  '  mother  of  liying  i 
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He  enjoins  also  the  cooking  of  rice  and  sesamum, 
upon  which  the  woman  has  to  look.  She  is  asked, 
'What  do  you  aee!'  and  answers,  'Descendants.' 
Many  of  these  customs  have  not  as  yet  received 
any  ethnological  illustration,  and  need  to  be  ex- 
plained by  comparison  with  the  similar  practices  of 
other  peoples. 

The  actual  delivery  takes  place  in  a  separate 
house  or  room,  into  which  the  male  members  of 
the  family  have  no  right  of  entrance.  At  the 
door  a  lire  is  lighted  to  provide  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses as  well  as  to  keep  oti'  evil  spirits.  Hiranya- 
ke^in  (ii.  2,  8)  directs  that  at  the  time  of  delivery 
a  bowl  of  water  should  be  placed  at  the  woman  s 
head  and  a  Turyanti  plant  at  her  feet ;  and 
enjoins  the  performance  of  various  ceremonies  with 
the  recitation  of  texts,  one  of  which  is  actually 
found  in  the  Rigveda  (v.  78,  79),  to  relieve  and 
expedite  the  birth.  'ttTiether  the  several  acts  are 
due  to  a  superstitions  or  to  a  medical  motive  is  often 
difficult  to  determine,  ONving  to  the  close  relation 
between  medicine  and  magic.  Ditierent  plants  are 
employed  as  embrocations  or  internal  remedies ; 
others  are  merely  hung  up,  or  given  to  the  woman 
for  wood  luck  ;  and  fruits  with  a  name  of  masculine 

fender  are  put  into  her  hand.  One  text  (cf.  Sams- 
araratnamdla,  p.  827)  prescribes  a  definite  amount 
of  sesamum  oil  to  be  stirred  from  left  to  right 
with  blades  of  Durva  grass,  a  part  given  to  the 
woman  to  drink,  the  rest  poured  on  the  yoni,  and 
the  blades  placed  in  her  hair.  The  Yantraprakdia 
ordains  for  the  time  of  delivery  a  diagram  of  nine 
compartments,  in  which  are  entered  from  the 
N.K,  N.,  N.W.,  etc.,  in  succession  the  numbers 
8,  3,  4,  etc. 

If  the  foetus  is  obstructed,  a  medical  prescription 
(cf.  Jolly,  I.e.)  lays  it  down  that  the  vagina  is  to  be 
fumigated  by  means  of  the  skin  of  a  llack  snake 
or  ynth  certain  plants,  or  a  particular  plant  given 
Into  the  woman's  hand.  Various  embrocations 
facilitate  the  coming  away  of  the  after-birth,  and 
the  same  purpose  is  served  also  by  a  decoction  in 
which  has  been  steeped,  as  the  most  curious  medi- 
cine, the  right  ear  torn  from  a  living  male  ass. 
Continual  fumigations  with  offerings  of  sesamum 
and  rice  serve  to  drive  away  the  evu  spirits  which 
at  that  time  imperil  the  life  of  the  woman  and  her 
newborn  child.  Whenever  the  attendants  enter 
they  must  throw  fresh  fuel  on  the  fire.  The  climax 
of  danger  is  reached  on  the  sixth  day,  which  up  to 
the  pre.sent  time  in  India  is  dedicated  to  the 
Goddess  of  the  Sixth.  This  day  is  especially 
perilous,  because  on  it,  or  shortly  after,  the  child  is 
exposed  to  tetanus  througli  unskilful  severing  of 
the  navel-cord  (Jolly).  The  Balatantra  (quoted 
in  the  Samskararatnamdla,  p.  846)  knows  of 
more  detailed  repilations,  intended  to  ward  off  or 
conciliate  this  Sastl  and  other  hostile  goddesses. 
It  is  prescribed  that  men  with  swords  in  their 
hands  shall  keep  watch,  women  sing,  lamps  be 
kept  burning,  weapons  and  clubs  laid  in  the  nouse 
of  the  woman,  whUe  the  father  repeats  om  and 
the  vyahrtis,  etc. 

For  the  newborn  child  ceremonies  of  •  anima- 
tion,' '  endowment  with  understanding,'  'tendering 
of  the  breast,'  and  '  naming '  are  observed.  At  the 
first  the  father  must  thrice  exhale  and  inhale  over 
the  child,  or  whisper  into  his  navel  or  right  ear 
some  texts  relating  to  a  long  life.  Brahmans  are 
stationed  towards  the  five  directions  of  the  heavens, 
and  have  to  say  in  order  prana,  vyana,  etc. 
Before  this  act  tiie  boy  is  fed  with  a  food  com- 
pounded of  butter,  honey,  and  certain  other 
materials.  This  last  as  well  as  the  former  'ani- 
mation 'are  ceremonies  which  go  back  to  a  remote 
time,  and,  as  Weber  [Indlsche  Streifcn,  1868,  iii.  170) 
and  Spoijer  {.Jrituhirma,  p.  103)  have  shown,  are 
found  also  among  other  peoples.     HiranyakeSin's 


instructions  are  to  take  gold,  an  axe  and  a  stone, 
to  hold  the  boy  over  them,  and  give  expression  to 
good  wishes  for  his  life.  Further  ceremonies  are 
recognized  by  the  medical  texts  (Jolly,  '  Medicin,' 
GIAP,  §  43,  p.  58). 

The  endowment  with  understanding  consists  in 
thrice  whifpering  into  the  ear  of  the  child  the 
words,  '  May  tlie  god  Savitr  grant  wisdom,'  or  an- 
other text,  or  the  word  vach  ;  or  in  placing  butter 
in  his  mouth  with  a  golden  vessel,  whUe  reciting 
the  text,  'May  Mitra-Varona  grant  thee  under- 
standing.' 

The  third  ceremony  is  the  first  formal  tender- 
ing of  the  breast,  when  the  father  lays  the  boy 
on  the  breast  of  the  mother.  The  fourth  is  the 
important  namakarana.  On  the  giving  of  the 
name  many  peoples  have  laid  great  stress  (Brinton, 
Religions  oj^  Primitive  Peoples,  1897,  p.  93  tf.  ;  cf. 
also  Kroll,  ARW,  viii.  Suppl.  p.  49 fl.);  and  this 
is  no  less  true  of  the  Indians,  who  give  explicit 
directions  in  the  ritual  and  astronomical  texts. 
The  ceremony  takes  place  usually  on  the  tenth 
day.  The  phonetic  value  of  the  chief  name  is  of 
great  importance,  and  all  minutiae  demand  atten- 
tion. The  second  name  is  an  astronomical  name, 
which  may  be  formed  by  derivation  by  means  of  a 
suffix,  or  by  simple  masculine  inflexion  of  the  name 
of  the  constellation  (Plialguna,  from  Phalguni ; 
Hillebrandt,  liituaUitterutar,  §  15).     See  Names. 

Immediately  sifter  the  giving  of  the  name,  the 
woman  rises  up,  and  this  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  the  closing  ceremony  of  the  birth- 
rites. 

LdTSEATDSi.— S.  C.  Base,  The  Hindoos  at  They  are^,  Cal- 
cutta, 1883,  p.  22  ff. ;  W.  Crooke,  Popular  Reli<iion  and 
Folk-Lore  o/  Northern  Indian  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1896, 
i.  264,  277,  the  Biblioirraph.v  in  vol.  ii.  327  ff. ;  A.  Hillebrandt, 
*  Rituallitteratur  indische  Opfer  und  Zauber,'  Strasabuiv,  1897 
[Grundrus  der  indoariscken  Philolotjie  uiid  AUertumskunde, 
Iii.  21 ;  J.  JoUy,  '  Recht  und  Sitte,'  Strasshurg,  1896  |i'6.  ii.  8], 
and  'Medicin,  Strassburir,  19U1  [ib.  iii.  lU] ;  Monier  Williams, 
Brdhinani»m  and  Hinduism^  London,  1891  ;  F.  S.  Speijer, 
de  Ceremonia  apud  iados,  quoe  vocatur  jdtahanna,  Lu>^'dun. 
Batav.,  1872  ;  'Sariiskararatnaniala,'  in  AJiaitdii^ravutsatli^kfta- 
granthdvali,  Poona,  1899,  2  vols.,  which  contain  a  collection  ol 
data  from  earlier  and  later  sourcea,  which  have  been  largely 
drawn  upon  in  the  present  article.  The  original  t«xt^  are 
translated  in  SUE,  vols.  x.\ix.  xxx.,  '  Grhya-Sutras,'  tr.  by  H. 
Oldenberg  and  F.  ^Iax  Miiller  ;  vols.  ii.  xiv.  '  Sacred  Laws  of  the 
Aryaa,'  tr.  by  G.  Buhler ;  vol.  vii.  •  Institutes  of  Vishnu,'  tr.  by 
J.  Jolly :  vol.  XXV.  '  Manu,'  tr.  by  O.  Buhler ;  voL  ^v*<" 
'Minor  Law-Books,'  tr.  by  J.  Jolly. 

A.  Hillebrandt. 
BIRTH  (Hindu,  popular). — A  Hindu  woman, 
when  the  time  of  her  delivery  is  at  Iiand,  lies  in  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  on  a  cut  wliieh  must  be 
strung  with  liempen  cord,  and  not  with  the  cotton 
tape  which  is  used  for  ordinary  beds.  In  the  room 
is  placed  some  iron  article  (iron  being  a  powerful 
averter  of  evil),  and  the  woman  lies  with  her  liead 
to  the  north  or  east,  as  do  all  Hindus,  for  the  other 
cardinal  points  are  dangerous.  Should  the  delivery 
be  delayed,  it  is  believed  that,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
cautions taken,  the  powers  of  evil  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and,  witli  a  view  to  bringing  their  working  to 
nought,  the  lying-in  woman  is  advised  :  (a)  to  sell 
that  part  of  the  floor  on  which  her  cot  stands,  so 
that  the  evil  spirits  may  be  led  to  believe  that  they 
have  to  do  with  the  purchaser  (the  midwife),  who 
on  account  of  her  very  low  caste  is  immune  froaa 
evil ;  (6)  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  household 
god,  or  the  family  guru  (spiritual  guide),  or  of  some 
sail  (woman  who  lias  immolated  herself  on  the  pyre 
of  her  husband)  who  is  famous  on  account  of^Iier 
act  of  wifely  devotion  ;  (c)  to  drink  the  water  with 
which  a  charm,  written  by  a  Brahman,  has  been 
washed  off,  or  that  in  which  the  feet  of  her  hus- 
band, her  mother-in-law,  or  a  young  virgin  have 
been  washed ;  (d)  in  regions  in  which  rice  forms 
the  staple  diet  of  the  people,  to  step  seven  times 
over  the  rice-pounder,  tnis  being  supposed  to  hasten 
labour. 
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In  man^  cases  there  is  bound  on  the  belly  of 
the  lying-in  woman  a  cliann,  written  by  a  '  skilful 
man.'  This  may  be  a  double  equilateiul  triangle, 
or  a  collection  of  magic  words  such  as  this : 


hrOm       hrdm 
hrflm 

hrdm 

brAoi       hrdm 

brAm 

Name  of  the  woman 
ifi  written  here. 

UAm       klAm 

uam 

hrAm 

Mm       kAm 

The  above  charm  is  so  powerful,  that,  were  it  bound 
on  the  woman's  loins,  instead  of  on  her  belly,  she 
would  never  be  delivered  ;   so  the  present  writer 
was  assured. 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  it  is  placed  in  a 

f rain-sifting  tray,  in  which  have  been  put  cow- 
ung,  ashes,  turmeric,  and  a  few  coins,  and  is 
sprinkled  with  water.  If  it  be  a  man-child  that 
has  been  Ijom,  a  brass  tray  is  beaten  to  scare  away 
evil  spirits  ;  and  as  this  is  never  done  on  the  birtn 
of  a  girl,  whose  sex  protects  her  against  evil,  the 
men  of  the  family  know  when  a  boy  is  born,  and  fire 
guns  to  show  their  joy.  Until  the  placenta  is  ex- 
pelled, every  one  in  the  lying-in  room  must  keep 
Bilence,  lest  the  placenta  again  ascend  into  the 
womb.  As  soon  as  the  after-birth  is  expelled,  the 
child  is  washed  with  warm  water,  dried,  and  laid 
on  the  cot  beside  the  mother,  after  the  midwife  has 
passed  her  little  finger  into  its  nostrils  and  anus, 
to  widen  these  apertures  so  that  the  child  may  not 
suffer  from  shortness  of  breath  or  constipation. 
The  umbilical  cord  is  tied  in  two  places,  about  4  cm. 
from  the  navel,  and  cut  between  these  with  an  iron 
knife,  or  a  strip  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  bamboo, 
as  soon  as  the  placenta  is  expelled.  The  placenta 
is  then  put  into  a  hole  which  has  been  dug  in  a 
corner  or  the  room,  and  a  lire  is  lighted  on  the  spot 
and  kept  burning  for  four  or  five  days.  WhUe  the 
placenta  is  being  disposed  of,  the  head  of  the  lying- 
in  woman  is  bound  up,  and  she  is  fumigated  with 
the  smoke  of  the  burning  seeds  of  Carum  coptirum, 
which  have  been  thrown  on  a  brazier.  This  i.s  placed 
under  her  cot,  and  is  kept  there,  however  hot  the 
season  of  the  year,  for  ten  days.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  the  room  are  kept  shut,  and  light  is 
given  by  an  oil-dip  lamp,  which  is  kept  alit;lit 
night  and  day.  As  the  clothes  soiled  by  the  dis- 
charges incidental  to  delivery  are  not  removed  till 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  lying-in  room,  when  the  sliade  temperature 
is  41°  C,  may  be  guessed.  The  woman  may  drink 
only  of  a  decoction  of  ginger,  cloves,  and  the  seeds 
of  Carum  copticum  and  Uclicteres  isora,  in  which 
have  been  boiled  some  copper  coins.  The  pot  in 
which  the  decoction  is  prepared  is  touched  by  seven 
boys  if  the  infant  he  a  boy,  and  by  seven  unmarried 
girls  if  it  be  a  girl  ;  these  children  receive  sweet- 
meats for  their  services. 

When  the  astrologer,  to  whom  news  of  the  birth 
has  been  convejed,  comes  to  the  house,  he  takes 
the  data  on  which  the  calculation  of  the  child's 
horoscope  is  to  be  based,  and  fixes  the  time  at 
which  the  infant  is  to  be  put  to  the  breast  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  at  which  the  mother  may  be 
fed  :  for  four  days  if  she  have  borne  a  boy,  and  for 
five  if  she  have  borne  a  girl,  she  will  be  allowed 
only  sweetmeat  balls  made  of  coarse  sugar,  long 
pepper,  ginger,  coco-nut,  sallron,  gum  acacia,  etc. 
Her  ordinary  food  she  may  not  have,  because  dur- 
ing this  period  the  low-caste  midwife  stays  in  the 
room  with  her. 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  soiled  clothes  are 
removed  from  the  room  and  given  to  the  washer- 
man to  be  washed.  The  mother  and  child  are  then 
battled  by  the  midwife  in  water  in  which  the  leaves 


of  the  Nim  (Azadirachta  indica)  have  been  boiled, 
after  which  she  takes  some  of  the  water  in  the 
hollow  of  her  right  hand,  and  waves  it  seven  times, 
with  the  sun,  round  the  head  of  the  mother,  in 
whose  lap  the  child  lies,  and  then  throws  the  water 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  door  of  the  room.  In 
some  castes  this  water-waNdng,  which  is  designed 
to  avert  evil,  is  done  only  three  times.  Afterwards 
the  mother  sits  on  the  cot,  from  which  the  soiled 
bedding  has  been  removed,  with  the  child  in  her 
lap,  and  dries  lier  hair  in  the  smoke  of  the  seeds  of 
Carum  copticum,  which  have  been  thrown  on  the 
brazier :  the  hair  is  believed  to  be  a  favourite  point 
of  entrance  of  evil  into  the  body.  On  this  day  all 
the  earthen  pots  that  are  in  the  house  are  thrown 
away,  and  a  feast  is  given,  to  which  men  of  low- 
caste  are  invited,  as  on  the  tenth  day  after  a  death 
(see  Death  [Hindu]).  Of  the  food  prepared  for  this 
feast  the  mother  is  given  a  small  quantity,  and  on 
the  following  day  she  returns  to  her  ordinary  diet, 
the  midwife  being  dismissed  and  her  place  taken 
by  the  barber's  wife,  who  does  not  live  in  the 
lying-in  room,  as  the  midwife  did  during  her  term 
of  office  ;  but  the  mother  may  not  eat  after  sunset, 
the  time  at  which  the  influence  of  evil  is  most  to 
be  feared,  untU  thirty  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  her  delivery. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  astrologer  brings  the  horo- 
scope of  the  child,  and  on  it  are  put  some  blades  of 
grass,  on  which  are  sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  water, 
and  then  water  with  which  turmeric  has  been  mixed ; 
then  a  few  grains  of  uncooked  rice  are  scattered  on 
the  horoscope,  and  the  name  of  the  child  is  chosen 
by  the  father  from  a  few  names,  appropriate  to  the 
time  of  birth,  which  the  astrologer  reads  out.  This 
name  becomes  the  ceremonial  name  of  the  child, 
whose  ordinary  name  is  that  given  to  it  by  a  cer- 
tain woman-member  of  the  family,  whose  relation- 
ship varies  in  different  castes. 

After  the  tenth  day  the  family  barber  ig  sent 
round  to  announce  the  birth  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives at  a  distance.  He  presents  to  those  to  whom 
he  bears  the  news  sweetmeats  made  of  coarse  sugar, 
clarified  butter,  almonds,  raisins,  coco-nut,  etc., 
which  have  been  prepared  at  the  house  in  which 
the  birth  took  place  ;  and  it  is  taken  to  be  a  grave 
insult  to  omit  to  send  these  sweetmeats  to  any  one 
who  can  claim  the  right  to  receive  them. 

From  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  till  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  may  be  bathed  only 
on  Wednesday  or  Sunday  ;  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week  its  body  is  anointed  with  sesamum  oil, 
wth  which  some  castes  mix  turmeric,  which  from 
its  colour  is  an  averter  of  evil. 

LiTKRATURE, — H.  A.  Rose,  *  Hindu  Birth  observances  in  the 
Punjab,'  in  JAl  xxxvii.  (ls)07)  p.  220;  W.  D.  Sutherland, 
in  Muiuhener  med.  Wvcheii-^cknjt^  1906;  and  the  hterature 
appended  to  the  previous  article. 

W.  D.  Sutherland. 
BIRTH  (Jewish).— I.  Biblical. —(U  Notions 
and  practices  surrounding  childbirth.— The  mys- 
tery of  birth  and  procreation  is  euphemistically 
expressed  in  the  Bible  by  '  knowing.'  '  And  Adam 
knew  Eve  his  wife ;  and  she  conceived,  and  bare 
Cain  '  (Gn  4'),  is  the  first  statement  in  the  Bible  re- 
garding conception  and  birth,  though  a  little  earlier 
the  condition  is  laid  down,  '  I  will  greatly  increase 
thy  pain  and  thy  conception  ;  in  pain  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  children  '  (Gn  3").  Nothing  further  is 
found  in  the  Bible  as  to  the  first  stages  of  human 
life,  before  it  enters  the  world  in  a  concrete  form. 
Many  speculations  were  rife  at  a  later  period  about 
these  stages,  and  legends  have  been  handed  down 
concerning  the  life  of  the  child  in  the  mother's 
womb.  The  pains  and  pangs  of  travail  are  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  prophets,  and  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  to  expre-ss  the  throes  of  a  new  birth  of  nations 
and  of  the  heavens.  According  to  Ex  l'""-,  specially 
trained  women  assisted  in  childbirth,  which  took 
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Cje  on  the  birth-stool,  on  which  the  midwives 
to  look,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
newborn  babe  was  a  male  or  a  female.  Moreover, 
we  learn  that  the  '  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the 
Egyptian  women  ;  for  they  are  lively,  and  are  de- 
livered ere  tlie  midwife  come  unto  them  '  (Ex  !'•""). 
Cases  of  difficult  and  dangerous  births  are,  however, 
also  recorded  in  the  Bible,  in  some  of  which  the 
issue  was  fatal  to  the  mother.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Rachel  (Gn  35"),  and  with  the  wife  of 
Phinehas,  who  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son ;  for 
she  heard,  whilst  in  the  throes  of  delivery,  of  the 
untimely  death  of  her  husband  (1  S  4'»''-)-  While 
still  in  the  womb,  chDdren,  according  to  Biblical 
tradition,  were  believed  to  be  fully  conscious : 
Jacob  and  Esau  '  struggled  together  within  her ' 
(Gn  25'') ;  and,  when  Tamar  was  delivered  of 
twins,  the  children  came  out,  not  like  Jacob 
holding  the  heel  of  Esau  in  his  hand,  but  one 
put  out  his  hand  first,  and  then  drew  it  back,  and 
then  the  brother  came  forth  first  (Gn  SS^^'-).  Other 
cases  of  irregular  birth  and  tlieir  treatment  will  be 
dealt  with  later  on.  For  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
up  the  references,  as  much  as  possible,  in  some  his- 
torical order,  treating  the  Biblical  period  practically 
as  one  for  our  purpose. 

(2)  Frtiiffulness  a  blessing. — To  have  a  large 
family  was  (and  is  still)  considered  a  great  blessing. 
The  very  first  blessing  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  creation  of  man  is  :  'Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenisli  the  earth '  (Gn  1"*) ;  and  the  refer- 
ences throughout  the  Bible  to  this  blessing  of  a 
large  family  and  to  the  reverse — the  misfortune 
of  childlessness — are  numerous.  That  woman  is 
praised  in  the  gates  who  has  a  large  family, 
especially  of  sons  (Pr  SI**),  and  the  barren  sits  as 
a  mourner  in  the  midst  of  the  festive  gathering 
(1  S  1').  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  Leah,  Hannah 
and  Peninnah,  and  others  are  cases  in  point.  Bar- 
renness and  widowhood  stand  on  the  same  plane  ; 
both  are  objects  of  pity  and  commiseration.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  from  the  very  beginning 
means  were  sought  to  remove  this  reproach  and  to 
get  children.  1  he  diicld'im  of  Gn  30'''*-  ha\e  been 
identified  with  mandragora,  a  fruit  credited  with 
specific  qualities  for  fruitfulness.  But  in  the  Bible 
the  belief  is  more  prominent  that,  by  means  of 
prayer  and  intercession,  barren  women  could  obtain 
children.  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  on  behalf  of 
Rebecca,  because  she  was  barren  (Gn  25'-').  When 
Rachel  was  angry  with  Jacob,  he  replied  :  '  Am  I  in 
God's  stead,  who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fruit 
of  the  womb? '  (Gn  30') ;  and  later  on  (30'') :  '  And 
God  remembered  Rachel,  and  God  hearkened  unto 
her,  and  opened  her  womb.'  Similarly  in  the  case 
of  Hannah  (1  S  1).  The  same  agency  could  work 
also  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  close  the  womb 
of  the  once  fruitful,  and  render  them  barren. 
So,  when  Abraham  prayed  to  God,  '  God  healed 
Abimelech,  and  his  wife,  and  his  maidservants  ;  and 
they  bare  children.  For  the  Lord  had  fast  closed 
up  all  the  wombs  of  the  bouse  of  Abimelech'  (Gn 
20"'-). 

No  other  means  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  for 
assisting  women  in  obtaining  children.  Nor  do  we 
find  remedies  or  precautions  mentioned,  or  aught 
else,  preceding  the  birth.  The  children  were,  no 
doubt,  born  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  child 
lay  first  on  the  ground.  Then  it  was  washed  in 
water,  rubbed  with  salt,  swathed  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  given  to  the  mother  to  be  suckled 
(Ezk  16*).  Occasionally  a  wet  nurse  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  like  Deborah  tlie  nur.se  of  Rebecca 
(Gn  35'),  or  the  mother  of  Moses,  who  was  taken  by 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  to  suckle  the  child  found 
In  the  river  (Ex  2'-''). 

(3)  Uncleanness  of  the  mother. — The  birth  of  a 
child  made  the  mother  unclean,  in  the  first  place. 


for  seven  days ;  and  then,  if  it  was  a  son,  thir^- 
three  days  j  and  if  a  daughter,  sixty-six  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  lustration  or  purification  took 
place,  and  the  woman  brought  an  oflering  to  the 
Temple  (Lv  12'»-)- 

(4)  Primogeniture. — Although  the  mother  is  nn- 
clean  after  giving  birth,  none  of  that  uncleanness 
attaches  to  the  newborn  child.  On  the  contrary, 
the  firstborn,  that  which  'openeth  the  womb,'  is 
consecrated  to  God,  be  it  human,  be  it  animal. 
The  firstborn  enjoyed  special  privileges,  and  al- 
ready, in  the  patriarchal  time,  had  the  right  of 
leader.  He  probably  had  also  preference  in  in- 
heritance above  the  other  members  of  the  family 
(cf.  Jacob  and  Esau).  In  the  last  dispositions  of 
Jacob  (Gn  49),  Reuben  is  deprived  of  his  privi- 
leges of  primogeniture;  and,  although  not  expressly 
stated,  the  double  portion,  which,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  was  given  to  the  firstborn,  is 
there  "jiven  to  Jo.-ieph.  This  is  made  evident  in 
1  Ch  5'.  The  firstborn  at  a  certain  time  was  in- 
vested with  sacramental  rights  ;  later  on,  his  place 
was  taken  by  the  Levites.  The  male  firstborn  was 
originally  the  family  priest.  The  dedication,  as  in 
the  case  of  Samuel,  was  eviJeutly  to  the  service  in 
the  Temple.  Traces  of  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn 
male,  practised  by  the  nations  living  in  Palestine, 
are  found  in  the  Bible,  but  were  condemned  by  the 
Law.  Since  the  Levites  took  the  place  of  the  first- 
born, these  were  '  redeemed  '  at  the  completion  of 
thirty  days  after  birth  (see  art.  Redemption). 
The  succession  to  the  throne  and  to  the  office  of 
liigh  priest  went  to  the  firstborn,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Solomon,  who  took  the  place  of  Adonijah 
(1  K  I"'-),  and  of  Eleazar  through  the  death  of  his 
elder  brothers  (Lv  lO"'-).  The  priestly  character 
of  the  firstborn  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  Synagogue,  wliere,  in 
the  absence  of  Levites,  a  firstborn  present  washes 
the  hands  of  the  Kohanim  (descendants  of  Aaron) 
before  they  ascend  the  rostrum  in  front  of  the  Ark 
to  bless  the  congregation. 

(5)  Naming  the  child. — After  an  indefinite  period, 
ranging  from  one  to  three  years,  the  child  was 
weaned,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  some 
public  festivities  (Gn  21*,  Ex  2"-).  From  the  time 
of  Abraham  onwards  the  male  child  was  circum- 
cised on  the  eighth  day,  but  it  is  not  clear  from 
the  Biblical  account  whether  the  name  was  given 
on  that  occasion.  In  many  instances  the  name 
was  settled  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  had 
a  symbolical  meaning ;  and  on  other  occasions  it 
had  a  commemorative  character,  being  connected 
with  events  at  tlie  birth.  Examples  of  the  former 
are  Isaac  (Gn  21"),  Immanuel  (Is  7'*),  or  Jezroel 
(Hos  1*);  of  the  latter,  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob — nay, 
his  own  name  and  that  of  Esau,  etc.  Nowhere  is  a 
definite  date  mentioned  for  the  giving  of  the  name. 
Nor  do  we  find,  except  in  rarecases,  a  change  of  name; 
e.g.  when  a  king  a.-icends  the  throne,  his  name  is 
sometimes  slightly  or  altogether  changed.  In  the 
case  of  girls,  names  of  animals  are  often  taken  as 
prototypes  :  thus  Rachel,  Tamar,  Zipporah  ('lamb,* 
'  palm  tree,'  '  bird  '),  in  addition  to  other  symbolical 
names.  In  later  times,  but  still  within  the  period 
covered  bj'  the  Bible,  the  grandson  often  gets  the 
name  of  the  grandfather,  such  as  (2  S  8")  Abimelech, 
son  of  Abiathar,  son  of  Aliinielecli. 

A  few  more  details  concerning  birth  and  early 
infancy  could  be  gleaned  from  the  Bible,  but  they 
would  not  carry  our  knowledge  much  further.  The 
above  brief  sketch  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  the  development  which  took  place 
in  the  course  of  subsequent  centuries.  The  lliblical 
data  form  the  starting-points  or  the  justilication 
for  legends,  beliefs,  and  practices  which  cluster 
round  the  birth  of  children.  Each  of  their  stages 
is  governed  entirely  by  the  details  found  in  the 
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Bible.  Some  have  been  greatly  expanded  ;  others 
have  been  interpreted  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  and 
for  a  number  of  practices  borrowed,  no  doubt, 
from  other  nations,  or  survivals  of  popular  habits 
and  moods,  a  support  has  been  sought  in  the 
verses,  and  precedents  found  in,  or  read  into,  the 
Bible.  The  people  did  not  study  the  Scriptures 
with  any  critical  intent,  and  what  is  found  written 
down  therein  was  the  hallowed  example.  The  way 
in  which  we  may  feel  inclined  to  interpret  those 
facts  did  not  obtain  with  the  people.  It  is  now 
for  UB  to  follow  that  tradition  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  understood  and  accepted  by  the  people,  and 
upon  the  lines  along  which  it  developed. 

2.  Post-BiblicaL  —The  second  period,  stretching 
from  the  1st  cent,  down  to  modern  times,  embraces 
a  variety  of  practices,  of  which  few  may  claim 
universal  acceptance.  Some  may  have  belonged 
to  one  country  only  or  to  one  period  ;  others  were 
perhaps  more  widely  spread.  A  good  many  of 
these  practices  are  now  known  only  from  books, 
and  are  little  followed  in  modem  life.  Others 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  sifted  and  verified 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  followed.  They 
cover  a  large  area — Western  Asia,  North  Africa, 
and  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  some  instances  it 
can  be  proved  that  a  more  modem  author  has 
simply  copied  older  texts,  and  embodied  these  in 
his  collection.  An  endeavour  will  here  be  made 
to  present  the  data  in  some  chronological  order, 
taking  first  the  references  found  in  the  Slishna  and 
the  Talmud  and  other  older  Rabbinical  writings 
from  the  1st  to  the  5th  cent.,  and  then  proceeding 
to  works  from  the  6th  to  the  18th,  finishing  with 
a  few  quite  modem  practices,  following,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  order  of  the  Biblical  data. 

(1)  Beliefs  connected  mth  the  pre-natal  period  of 
the  child's  existence. — The  mystery  of  birth  is  now 
no  longer  veiled.  In  Talmudical  times  the  notion 
emerges  that  a  special  angel,  '  Lailah,'  presides  at 
the  very  beginning  of  conception,  and  through  his 
intermediation  the  embryo  is  brought  before  the 
Divine  throne,  where  his  future  is  decided  upon, 
his  station  in  life  is  determined,  and  also  whom  he 
is  going  to  marry.  At  the  bidding  of  God,  a  spirit 
enters  the  sperm,  and  then  it  is  returned  to  the 
womb  of  the  mother.  There  the  child  lies  folded 
up  with  its  head  between  its  knees.  Two  angels 
watch  over  it.  A  light  bums  over  its  head,  by 
which  it  sees  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other.  In  the  morning  an  angel  carries  it  into 
Paradise,  and  shows  it  all  the  righteous  who  had 
lived  a  good  life  in  this  world  ;  and  in  the  evening 
he  takes  it  to  hell,  and  shows  it  the  torments 
of  the  wicked.  Finally,  he  orders  the  child  to 
come  forth,  and  he  strikes  it,  thereby  extinguish- 
ing the  light,  and  causing  it  to  forget  whatever  it 
had  seen  whilst  in  the  womb  of  the  mother  (cf. 
Chronicle  of  Jerahmeel,  ed.  Gaster,  ch.  ix.  pp.  19  ff. 
and  Ixiiiff.).  A  later  legend  adds  that  the  inden- 
ture on  the  upper  lip  under  the  nose  is  theplace 
struck  by  the  angel ;  hence  that  indenture.  What- 
ever the  child  hereafter  learns  is  merely  a  remem- 
brance of  the  knowledge  acquired  during  its  life 
as  an  embryo.  Another  equally  ancient  treatise 
contains  an  anatomical  description  of  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  body  of  the  child  and  the  changes 
during  gestation.  But,  in  spite  of  the  direct 
Divine  influence  assumed  here  on  the  shape  of  the 
child,  other  traditions  say  that  external  influences, 
especially  at  the  monthly  lustration,  had  a  decided 
eflect  upon  the  shape  and  the  mentality  of  the 
offspring.  An  ancient  legend,  preserved  in  many 
versions,  tells  how  the  superhuman  beauty  of  the 
high  priest  Ishmael  was  due  to  tlie  fact  that  his 
mother  had  returned  to  the  bath,  time  after  time, 
after  meeting  first  a  pig,  then  a  dog,  and  then  an 
MS.     Each  time  after  such  an  animal  which  would 


have  had  an  evil  influence  had  met  her,  she  re- 
turned, until  at  last  Metatron,  the  Angel  of  tha 
Face,  came  and  met  her  on  the  way  home,  and  she 
then  conceived  and  bare  a  son  as  beautiful  as  the 
conntensince  of  that  angel.  The  meeting  with  a 
do^  has  the  effect  of  making  the  child's  face  like 
a  dog's ;  that  with  an  ass  would  make  the  child 
stupid  ;  and  that  with  a  pig  would  cause  the  child  to 
have  unclean  habits.  For  that  reason,  R.  Johanan 
placed  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  bath-house,  so  that 
the  women  returning  home  should  look  at  him,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  beauty.  As  a  proof  of  such 
influence  is  adduced  the  experiment  of  Jacob  with 
the  sheep  (Gn  30**).  The  black  wife  of  an  Ethiopian 
king  was  delivered  of  a  white  child  ;  the  father 
suspected  the  mother,  but,  having  been  asked  by 
R. '  Akiba  whether  there  were  white  images  in  his 
bed-chamber,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  This, 
then,  said  R.  'Akiba,  was  the  reason  why  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  white  child.  The  same  motive 
appears  in  the  Ethiopica  of  Heliodorus.  Other 
ailments  in  children  are  also  due  to  the  careless- 
ness or  callousness  of  the  parents  during  the  period 
of  impurity.  Leprosy  is  one  of  the  results,  and 
dumbness  and  deaf ness,  as  well  as  other  infirmities. 
A  woman  may  not  cut  her  nails  during  the  period 
of  her  impurity  and  drop  them  on  the  ground,  lest 
a  man  tread  on  them  and  be  stricken  with  boils. 
The  children  may  also  be  so  affected  during  gesta- 
tion as  to  be  changed  into  animals  or  birds,  or  even 
locusts  ;  whereupon  the  woman  miscarries,  and  her 
ritual  status  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  human 
form  which  the  thing  bom  has  (Mishn.  Niddah, 
iii.  2 ;  cf.  Ch.  M.  Horowitz,  Uralte  Toseftas  .  .  . 
aus  dem  SS  Jahrhundert,  Krakau,  IZ'iO,  passim). 

(2)  Fruitfulness. — Means  are  mentioned  to  pre- 
vent barrenness.  The  women,  we  are  told,  mocked 
the  wife  of  Manoah  (  Jg  13),  and  said  to  her :  '  If 
you  wish  to  get  children,  take  the  skin  of  a  fox, 
bum  it  in  fire,  take  the  ashes  and  mix  them  with 
water,  and  drink  of  that  water  three  days,  three 
times  each  day,  and  you  will  get  achild'  (Horowitz, 
op.  cit.,  p.  19).  '  If  a  man  is  bewitched,  and  cannot 
bathe  (ritual  or  lustration  bath  ?),  a  recipe  is  given, 
consisting  of  garlic  and  onions  and  the  root  of  kola 
and  the  tail  of  remusa  fried  on  the  fire ;  leek  is 
boiled,  and  the  otlier  ingredients  are  mixed  with 
the  leek-water  ;  the  patient  drinks  of  this  mixture 
for  three  days,  and  is  cured  '  {ib.  p.  22  f.).  A  preg- 
nant woman,  in  order  to  avoid  miscarriage,  must 
not  take  hot  baths.  She  must  not  eat  green  vege- 
tables, as  they  afi'ect  the  heart  of  the  baby ;  nor 
may  she  eat  saJt  food  or  fat  substances,  or  the  child 
wUl  be  dull ;  but  she  must  eat  small  fish  and 
mustard  {ib.  p.  28). 

(3)  Assistants  at  childbirth,  etc. — In  addition  to 
midwives,  medical  practitioners  are  now  mentioned 
as  assisting  in  the  delivery  of  women.  We  hear 
also  of  operations  which  took  place  when  the  child 
was  in  a  dangerous  position  or  was  dead  :  incision 
for  the  extraction  of  the  child,  or  dismemberment  of 
the  fcetus.  The  physician  was  exempt  from  many 
legal  obligations  when  attending  women  in  child- 
birth. He  could  break  the  Sabbath,  and  all  other 
ordinances  were  considered  abolished  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  in  labour.  The  primary  function  of 
the  physician  was  to  place  the  woman  on  the  birth- 
stool,  and  to  make  all  the  preparations  necessary 
for  a  safe  delivery.  In  case  of  twins,  his  word 
decided  w  hich  was  first  born.  Very  little  is  men- 
tioned in  the  \vritings  of  the  period  of  means  for 
easing  difficulties  of  labour ;  but,  being  of  a  more 
popular  nature,  they  have,  no  doubt,  been  preserved 
in  later  Avritings  in  which  the  popular  element  pre- 
dominates. The  newborn  babe  was  treated  as  in 
olden  times  ;  but  we  learn  now,  from  the  1st  cent, 
onwards,  of  the  existence  of  cradles.  The  name 
of  the  cradle  is  suggestive,  for  it  is  identical  with 
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"  trough ' ;  and  it  is  customary  to  this  very  day  in 
the  East  to  use  troughs  for  cradles.  It  is  men- 
tioned only  in  writings  of  Palestinian  origin 
(Mislina  and  Tosefta),  and  in  one  instance  a  glass 
cradle  is  mentioned  (Tos.  Kelim ;  Saba  bathra,  vii. 
12,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  598). 

(4)  Danger  from  demons,  etc. — Dangers  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  now  surround  tne  baby 
and  the  mother  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  The  notion  of  demons  possessing  the  mother 
and  then  affecting  the  health  of  the  child  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  literature  of  that  period, 
and  the  terror  of  these  demons  and  the  desire 
to  drive  them  away  or  to  counteract  their  evil 
influence  grows  steadily.  In  Tobit  the  demon 
Asmodaeus  possesses  the  damsel  and  prevents  her 
from  becoming  the  wife  of  any  mortal.  Every 
bridegroom  wedded  to  her  is  killed  on  the  night  of 
the  marriage,  and  only  Tobit  succeeds  in  driving 
the  demon  away  by  fumigating  the  bride  with  the 
liver  of  a  fish.  By  this  fumigation  the  charm  is 
broken.  This  is  tnen  an  example  to  be  followed 
in  later  times  on  every  occasion  of  difficult  labour, 
as  well  as  on  breaking  charms,  or  on  driving  away 
those  evil  spirits  which  haunt  the  chamber  and 
bring  ills  on  the  mother  and  the  child. 

Prayers,  which  now  assume  a  mystical  character 
and  become  in  time  talismans  and  amulets,  are 
also  efficacious  in  laying  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit,  and,  according  to  a  Talmudical  legend,  the 
Sanhedrin  succeeded  in  capturing  the  demon  of  lust 
or  amorous  passion,  the  'evil  inclination'  as  it  is 
termed.  The  consequence  was  that  three  days 
afterwards  not  an  egg  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine  to  feed  a  woman  in  childbed.  Where- 
npon  they  merely  blinded  the  demon  in  one  eye 
and  released  him  (Sank.  f.  64a).  They  resorted 
also  to  praj'er,  we  are  told,  to  avert  the  terrible 
ill  of  croup  or  other  like  disease  of  the  throat. 
The  cause  of  many  of  these  diseases  was  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Lilith  is  the  head 
of  the  female  demons,  and  is  mentioned  as  the 
chief  cause  of  all  the  ills  that  befall  children. 
Originally  identified  with  the  Incubus  and  with  a 
demoniac  first  wife  of  Adam,  she  became  in  the 
course  of  time  the  demon  who  bewitched,  stole, 
changed,  and  killed  the  children  as  well  as  the 
mother  in  childbirth.  Another  demon  mentioned 
is  Agrath,  the  daughter  of  Mahlath.  (In  both  cases 
the  etymologies  are  transparent.  Lilith  is  the 
'  night  demon '  and  Agrath  the  '  roof  demon,' 
daughter  of  '  illness.')  A  child  that  is  born  in  the 
likeness  of  Lilith  is  described  as  being  like  a 
human  being,  but  with  wings  on  its  back  (Niddah, 
246).  No  mention  is  made  of  the  means  of  protect- 
ing mother  and  chUd,  although  no  doubt  they  must 
have  resorted  to  some  magical  amulets  and  also  to 
other  conjurations  and  mystical  operations.  An- 
other demon  Shimdon  (or  Aihmadon,'  Destruction') 
is  mentioned,  who,  according  to  a  legend,  was  met 
by  a  child  of  the  giants  that  lived  before  the 
Flood,  whom  the  mother  had  sent  to  bring  her  a 
knife  for  cutting  the  navel.  The  demon  then  said 
to  the  newborn  giant  baby :  '  Go  and  tell  your 
mother  that  the  cock  has  crowed,  otherwise  I 
would  have  struck  and  killed  thee ' ;  to  which  the 
baby  replied  :  '  Go  and  tell  your  mother  that  my 
navel  has  not  yet  been  cut,  otherwise  I  would  have 
struck  and  killed  thee'  (Genes.  Rabb.  ch.  36,  §  1). 
Various  demons  lay  in  wait  for  the  newl)orn  child. 
There  was  none,  however,  so  dangerous  as  the 
above-mentioned  Lilith.  This  demon  plays  an 
important  r61e  in  the  subsequent  development  of 
superstitious  practices.  If  one  might  infer  from 
the  practice  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (Ifullin,  iv. 
7),  the  secundines,  or  after-birth,  must  have  been 
used  for  some  superstitious  purpose,  very  likely  to 
pnTent  miscarriage.     It  ia  foroidden  to  bury  at 


cross-roads  or  to  hang  up  on  a  tree  the  after-birth 
of  the  miscarried  first-bom  of  an  animal,  for  that 
would  be  of  the  '  ways  of  the  Amorites'  {i.e.  super- 
stitious practices  of  the  heathen).  We  shall  see 
later  on  the  use  made  of  it.  It  was  also  preserved 
as  a  remedy  for  some  unnamed  illness  of  children 
{Sfutb.  i.  1296). 

With  the  material  at  our  disposal  it  Is  difficult  to  trace  the 
influence  of  these  e\11  demons  (Lilith,  Affrath,  Shirtilin,  etc.) 
further  back  than  the  Ist  cent.,  althougn  some  of  them  are 
found  in  the  Apocryphal  hterature  of  the  preceding  centuries, 
and  the  legends  are  so  widely  spread  among  Jews  and  non-Jews 
that  the  roots  may  lie  much  further  back  than  the  known 
literary  monuments.  Lilith  is,  as  stated  before,  also  the  demon 
Incubus,  and  men  are  warned  not  to  sleep  in  ruins  lest  they  fall 
a  prey  to  lascivious  demons  and  engender  children,  for  female 
demons  are  anxious  to  join  human  beings  and  to  obtain  children 
from  them.  Lilith  was  orifrinally  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  or, 
according  to  a  different  tradition  in  the  Zohar,  the  woman  that 
came  up  from  the  deep  of  the  water  (Tiamat?)  and  together 
with  her  innumerable  company  hovered  round  the  body  of  the 
newly-created  Adam,  until  the  real  wife  (Hawaii)  was  created, 
when  she  was  driven  away  by  an  an^el  and  sent  bark  to  the 
sur^n^  sea.  According  to  a  third  version,  she  was  the  real  wife 
of  Adam  for  a  hundred  years  during  the  time  when  he  was 
living  in  disgrape,  and  then  brought  forth  demons  and  evil 
spirits.  Bein^  after^vards  driven  away,  she  retained  a  hatred 
for  man,  and  lies  constantly  in  wait  for  man,  either  to  join  him 
in  wedlock  or  to  destroy  his  otispring.  In  order  to  frustrate 
her  evil  designs,  a  man  must  utter  the  following  conjuration 
before  he  joins  his  wife :  '  Thy  garment  has  become  rent,  it  is 
loosened,  it  is  loosened.  Thou  mayest  neither  come  in  nor  go 
out,  nothing  for  thee  and  no  share  for  thee.  Keturn,  return, 
the  sea  is  stormy,  its  waves  are  calling  for  thee.  I  lay  hold  of 
the  share  of  God,  I  wrap  (cover)  myself  with  the  holy  king.* 
And  the  man  has  to  cover  his  face  and  that  of  his  wife  whilst 
speaking  thus ;  and  after  finishing  the  conjuration  he  has 
to  pour  clear  water  round  the  bed  and  he  will  be  safe  from 
attacks  from  Lilith  (Zohar,  Leviticus,  fol.  IDn).  Another 
conjuration  which  has  become  the  basis  and  prototj-pe  of  all 
other  conjurations  of  Lilith  and  evil  child-stealing  demons  and 
witches  is  that  found  in  the  story  of  ben  Sira,  in  wiiicb  we  have 
also  a  version  of  the  virjjin  birth,  for  the  mother  of  ben  Sira  is 
reported  to  be  the  virgm  daughter  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
In  this  story  the  son  of  the  king  was  dying  without  any  apparent 
reason,  and  he  then  wrote  outan  amulet  with  the  names  of  certain 
angels  upon  it,  which  he  explained  as  follows :  Together  with 
Adam,  a  wife  was  created  from  the  earth.  Considering  herself 
his  equal,  she  refused  to  obey  Adam,  and  in  a  moment  of  rage 
uttered  the  ineffable  name  of  God  and  flew  away  to  the  borders 
of  the  ocean.  At  the  request  of  Adam  the  Lord  sent  three 
angels  after  her  to  bring  her  back,  and,  if  she  refused  to  obey, 
to  threaten  her  with  the  death  of  a  hundred  of  her  children 
each  day.  The  angels  went  after  her,  and  found  her  at  the 
waters  through  which  the  Israelites  were  to  pass  when  going 
out  of  Egypt.  They  threatened  to  drown  her  in  the  waters  of 
the  sea.  She  implored  them  to  spare  her,  and  in  return,  as  she 
had  the  power  to  hurt  male  children  up  to  the  eighth  day  of 
their  birth,  and  female  up  to  the  twentieth,  she  swore  unto 
them  that  she  would  not  go  near  the  house  or  hurt  the  child 
or  the  mother  where  she  should  see  the  names  of  these  angels 
written  up.  They  released  her  after  she  had  taken  that  oath  ; 
and  it  was  for  tiiis  reason  that  ben  Sira  wrote  the  names 
Sinoi,  Sinsinoi,  Semangelaf,  on  an  amulet  and  hung  it  up  in  the 
room  where  tlie  child  was,  thus  driving  Lilith  away  and  pre- 
venting her  from  further  molesting  it  {Alpfiab,  Ps-Sirce,  etc., 
Steinschneider,  I.  23»->> ;  M.  Gaster,  '  The  Ohild-stealing  Witch," 
Folklore,  xi.,  lUOO,  pp.  12»-162). 

(5)  A  mulcts,  chxirms,  etc. — The  amulet  is  nodoubt 
a  later  stage.  It  is  preceded,  as  a  rule,  by  the  very 
act  of  conjuration  in  which  the  conjurer  utters  those 
words,  and  through  a  process  common  to  all  magical 
operations  identifies  himself  with  those  angels,  and 
drives  away  the  evil  spirit  by  the  account  of  another 
operation  in  which  the  demon  had  been  vanqtiislied 
by  those  powers.  From  the  spoken  recital  we  de- 
scend to  tne  written  amulet,  in  which  the  writing 
is  considered  sufficient  to  terrify  away  the  demon. 
All  the  other  amulets,  like  those  used  in  the  cases 
of  bewitching  or  for  protection,  have  gone  through 
the  same  process,  whether  they  be  connected  with 
sterility  or  birth,  or  with  the  protection  of  mother 
and  child  from  evil  eye  and  evil  spirits,  whether  it  be 
to  facilitate  the  labour  or  to  increase  the  dilliculty, 
to  prevent  man  from  joining  his  wife  or  to  untie 
the  magical  knots.  For  we  are  proceeding  now  to 
the  third  period,  or  the  second  section  of  the 
second  period,  from  the  6th  to  the  18th  century. 
Syrnpatlietic  remedies,  together  with  medical  and 
magical  recipes,  apiicar  now  in  the  writings  of  the 
6th  century  and  onwards.    Ancient  Greek  medical 
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practices  and  recipea,  popular  stiperstitions  and 
customs,  were  then  gathered  np  and  introduced  into 
the  medical  science  of  the  Arabs,  together  with  all 
the  popular  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  East,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  also  those  of  some  of  the  nations 
of  the  West,  with  whom  they  came  into  contact. 
Translated  into  Greek  (Byzantine)  and  into  Latin, 
these  magical,  sympathetical,  and  medical  compil- 
ations spread  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Books 
of  recipes  and  amulets,  latrosophiai,  as  well  as  man- 
uals of  leechcraft,  abound  also  in  mediaeval  Jewish 
literature.  Most  of  them  are  still  preserved  in 
manuscripts.  What  has  been  printed  from  the 
second  half  of  the  17th  cent,  onwards  is  mere 
reprint,  and  often  very  faulty,  from  older  MSS. 
By  the  aid  of  manuscripts  (mostly  in  the  present 
writer's  possession)  we  can  go  back  at  least  to  the 
12th  or  13th  cent.,  but  no  doubt  they  contain 
materials  which  are  far  older  and  may  be  of  extreme 
antiguity.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  purely 
medical  prescriptions,  though  it  is  often  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  dispensary  proper  and 
magical  or  sympathetical  recipes.  Nor  can  we  pay 
any  attention  here  to  the  astrological  horoscopes 
and  nativities,  or  to  prognostications  from  the 
influence  of  the  astral  bodies,  as  to  the  importance 
ascribed  to  days  and  months.  Though  intimately 
connected  with  births,  these  prognostications  and 
nativities  have  remained  the  domain  of  the  astro- 
loger, and  have  seldom  if  ever  formed  part  of 
popular  practices.  A  selection  of  the  latter  culled 
from  writings  ranging  from  the  6th  to  the  18th 
cent,  may  now  follow.  Only  such  have  been  selected 
as  have  enjoyed  great  popularity  and  have  been 
found  repeated  in  MSS  of  diverse  origin.  Some 
hail  from  Spain,  others  from  Italy  and  Turkey  ; 
some  from  Damascus  and  Yemen,  and  not  a  few 
from  Germany.  In  all  twenty-five  MS  compila- 
tions have  been  used. 

The  bewitching  of  bride  and  bridegroom  may 
start  from  the  day  of  marriage.  'Tie  three  knots 
during  the  ceremony,  and  the  bride  will  be  for- 
bidden to  her  husband  so  long  as  those  knots 
remain  untied ' ;  or,  '  Make  a  thread  of  wool  on  a 
live  sheep  and  say,  while  twisting  the  cord : 

"  Sburah,  Shura,  Sbabrur ;  I  tie  N.  against  the  woman  N.  with 
the  knot  with  which  God  tied  night  and  day,  and  I  tie  him  in 
every  language  and  with  everj-  word  by  which  a  tie  can  be  made 
under  heaven  and  earth  which  cannot  be  loosened.  And  so 
long  as  I  do  not  untie  it,  N.  shall  not  be  able  to  approach  the 
woman  N.  I  seal  these  knots  nith  the  seal  of  King  Solomon, 
with  which  he  sealed  the  demons  in  the  copper  vessel  and  cast 
them  into  the  sea.  And  similarly  shall  no  man  be  able  to  untie 
these  knots  but  me." 

If  he  afterwards  wishes  to  break  the  charm,  he 
must  kill  a  hen,  drop  the  blood  upon  the  knots, 
and  untie  them,  and  the  charm  will  be  broken.' 
Or,  '  Three  knots  made  by  the  woman  in  her  girdle, 
when  with  her  husband  and  he  not  knowing,  it  will 
affect  him  so  long  as  the  knots  remain  tied,'  etc. 
More  numerous  are  the  recipes  for  breaking  this 
tying.  '  On  both  sides  of  a  new-laid  egg  the  verse 
from  2  S  22"  "  Thou  enlargest  my  footsteps,"  etc. ,  is 
written.  Cut  it  in  two  with  a  knife  or  a  dagger  with 
which  a  man  has  been  killed,  give  each  one  a  half 
to  eat,  draw  the  picture  of  a  small  tree  on  uterine 
velliun,  tie  it  on  his  left  arm,  put  some  quicksilver 
into  a  nutshell  and  tie  it  on  his  right  arm,  then 
tear  a  hole  in  the  woman's  shirt,  etc.,  and  the 
charm  will  be  broken.'  Or,  '  Take  flour  from  a 
"living"  mill,  mix  it  with  the  mud  of  the  river 
(or  rain-water),  make  a  cake  of  it,  (Avrite  on  it 
v.'of  Ps  2,)  bake  it  on  a  new  fire,  and  eat  it.'  Or, 
'  Pass  a  stick  through  a  hole  made  in  the  door,  burn 
it  on  coals  and  fumigate  self  and  wife.'  Or,  'Let 
the  tied  man  go  to  the  field,  loosen  an  ass  tied  by 
its  foot,  take  the  rope  with  the  knot  and  bum  it, 
and  drink  of  the  ashes  mixed  with  water  or  wine.' 
Or,  '  Tie  tlie  riglit-foot  sandal  of  the  bridegroom  to 
the  left-foot  sandal  of  the  bride,  fumigate  with  sul- 


phur, pour  water  into  them,  shake  the  water  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  let  both  drink  of  it,  and  the 
charm  will  be  broken.'  The  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  all  these  recipes  requires  no  explanation. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  practices  like  throwing 
the  shoe  after  bride  and  bridegroom  may  find  here 
an  unexpected  explanation. 

The  wearing  of  a  dead  man's  tooth,  or  the  fumi- 
gation three  times  with  the  tooth  or  bone  of  a 
dead  man,  seems  to  have  been  a  universally  ac- 
knowledged remedy  against  the  'tie.'  Rubbing 
with  raven's  brains  or  with  ox-gall  is  also  re- 
commended, the  latter  mixed  with  sesame  oil.  All 
these  recipes  and  more  are  found  in  MSS  of  the 
14th  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  are  ascribed  to  authors 
of  the  11th  or  12th,  e.g.  Aben  Ezra,  and  even  to 
Asaf  of  the  ninth  ! 

The  remedies  for  removing  barrenness  and  for 
furthering  conception  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups :  one,  the  use  of  amulets  and  charms ;  the 
other,  sympathetic  magic  and  medicine.  The 
mediaeval  and  ancient  pliarniaeopceia  shrinks  from 
nothing,  and  in  superstitious  practices  there  is  no 
room  for  sesthetical  considerations.  The  women 
were  so  anxious  to  get  children  that  they  would 
use  anything  that  they  thought  would  further 
generation.  Objectionable  and  nauseating  decoc- 
tions and  sublimations  abound  in  all  these  collec- 
tions, and  fumigation,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit  and  practised  no  doubt  long  before  his  time, 
is  resorted  to  on  a  large  scale.  Animal  dung  and 
droppings  are  often  recommended  by  Galen  and 
other  ancient  writers,  and  adopted  by  practitioners 
down  to  the  time  of  Quincy's  dispensatory.  Tliey 
are  found  in  Arabic  and  Jewish  '  dispensaries'  also. 
But  less  objectionable  ingredients  are  found  which 
would  further  conception  or  remove  sterility  : 

'  Take  the  bone  found  in  a  stag's  heart,  put  it  into  a  leather 
bag  sewn  up  ftith  red  silk,  fasten  on  it  red  silk  strings,  and  tie 
it  round  the  neck  of  the  woman  on  a  Monday  or  Timrsday 
before  sunrise,  and  arrange  it  so  that  the  i>ag  may  hang  from 
the  strings  down  to  the  navel,  and  take  care  tliat  the  knot  is  on 
the  back  of  her  neck.  A  man  must  hang  that  amulet  on  the 
woman,  and  she  will  bear  children.'  Or,  '  Take  a  big  spider,  put 
it  into  a  small  wooden  case  of  equal  size,  stop  the  opening  with 
the  bark  of  the  same  tree  or  vrith  the  shell  of  a  nut,  and  carry 
it  round  the  neck.'  Or,  'Take  the  first  milk  of  a  goat  before 
the  kid  had  touched  the  udder,  make  a  small  cheese  of  it,  put 
it  into  a  new  linen  cloth,  and  tie  it  upon  the  left  arm ;  it  must 
never  be  taken  off,  and  the  woman  will  then  bear  children.'  Or, 
'The  dried  stomach  of  a  hare,  bear-gall,  ammoiiica  and  myrrh, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  butter,  taken  for  two  da>'S  in  broth, 
mil  help  in  getting  children.*  Or,  '  Dip  a  paper  in  menses' 
blood,  tie  it  round  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  and  say  :  "  I  give  thee 
my  illness  and  my  infirmity,  give  thou  me  thy  power  of  bearing 
fruit." '  Or,  *  Make  a  decoction  of  bear's  or  wolf's  meat  as  much 
as  a  bean.  If  the  animal  is  male  the  child  will  be  male,  and  ii 
it  is  female  the  woman  will  give  birth  to  a  daughter.' 

A  favourite  remedy  next  to  the  hare's  stomach 
was  the  plant  'ox-tongue,'  later  on  confu.sed  with 
the  real  tongue  of  an  ox,  and  a  decoction  of  either 
is  recommended.  Or,  '  Ashes  of  burnt  fox-skin, 
drunk  twice  a  day  in  water  for  nine  consecutive 
days,  promote  generation.'  Or,  '  A  fish  found 
within  a  fish,  dried  and  pounded,  has  the  same 
effect  if  taken  for  three  nights  in  wine.'  'Two 
wings  of  a  raven  worn  by  a  woman  when  with  her 
husband  will  cause  her  to  conceive.'  '  If  a  woman 
is  anxious  to  get  sons,  she  must  ask  a  sheplierd  to 
get  the  after-birth  of  a  cow,  dry  it,  and  pound  it, 
and  drink  the  powder  in  wine.  Another  remedy 
is  '  to  obtain  the  navel  of  another  woman's  child, 
to  bum  it,  and  drink  the  ashes  in  wine.'  To  as- 
certain whether  a  woman  will  always  be  barren, 
put  an  unopened  gall  in  a  soft  linen  rag  for  three 
days  over  her  womb,  and  if  afterwards  a  worm  is 
found  in  the  gall,  it  is  a  sign  that  she  is  by  nature 
sterile  ;  if  the  worm  be  red,  then  there  is  no  htlp 
for  her  sterility. 

If  a  woman  wishes  to  procure  barrenness  or  to 
stop  bearing  children,  then  '  let  the  scissors  with 
which  the  navel  of  her  child  has  been  cut  be  stack 
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In  the  ground.     So  long  as  the  scissors  remain  in 
the  ground,  she  will  have  no  children.' 

Or,  *  If  the  plate  out  of  which  a  woman  has  taken  her  first 
meal  after  delivery  is  placed  face  downward  under  her  bed, 
it  will  prevent  her  from  conceiWng  until  it  be  turned  face 
upward.'  Or,  *  Pick  up  a  grain  that  has  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  an  ant,  and  tie  it  on  the  left  thigh,  and  it  will  prevent 
child-bearing.'  Or,  'The  first  tooth  dropped  by  a  child  picked 
up  before  it  touches  the  ground,  and  fastened  round  the  neck. 
Bet  in  silver  or  gold,  vnW  have  the  same  effect.'  'The  wearing 
of  a  cat's  paw  cut  off  from  the  live  animal  stops  fertility.' 
C^rr>ing  of  a  hare's  heart  (or  hare's  droppings)  will  have  the 
same  result.  Or,  'Sew  into  the  hem  of  her  shirt,  in  the  front, 
the  ashes  of  a  wolf's  heart.'  Or,  '  Extinguish  three  live  coals 
in  her  menstruation  blood,  and  bury  them.  If  this  charm  is  to 
be  broken,  the  coals  must  be  taken  out  and  thrown  into  a 
burning  fire.' 

Great  care  is  then  taken  to  prevent  the  mother 
from  mishap  caused  by  various  agencies.  Of  the 
diverse  methods  employed,  a  few  may  now  be 
mentioned. 

*  Mare's  milk,  boiled  with  vlrfin  wax  and  then  kneaded  and 
put  in  a  bag  of  buckskin,  or  of  pure  linen,  and  placed  on  the 
navel,  will  prevent  miscarriage.'  Or,  '  Wearing  of  an  eagle- 
etone '  (aetites)  (Shab.  f.  666).  Or,  '  Drink  three  days  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  milk  of  a  pregnant  ass.'  Or,  *  Wear 
a  ring  made  of  the  stag's  bone.'  Or, '  The  heart  of  a  hare  taken 
outfuive.'  Or,  'White  and  red  corals  pounded  and  drunk  in 
wine  or  taken  with  egg  for  three  consecutive  days.'  Or,  'A 
ruby  hung  round  the  neck.'  Or,  '  A  dead  scorpion  tied  up  in 
crocus-green  cloth,  and  fastened  on  to  the  skirt.'  Or,  '  A  ring 
with  the  image  of  a  scorj^ion  engraved  on  it,  worn  by  the 
woman,  will  prevent  miscarriage.'  Or,  '  A  girdle  made  ot 
snake's  skin  or  of  that  of  a  she-ass,  worn  round  the  waist.'  Or, 
'  An  eggshell  of  a  hatohed  chicken,  burnt  and  powdered  and 
drunk,  prevents  miscarriage.'  Invaluable  in  preventing  mis- 
carriage is  declared  to  be  the  stone  '  enkuntra,'  which  la  found 
in  the  field,  looks  like  glass,  has  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  is  of 
tiia  size  of  an  egg.    If  worn,  it  is  infallible  in  its  effect. 

All  these  are  mere  prophylactic  measures.  The 
real  crisis  begins  with  the  travail  of  delivery. 
Here  also  the  danger  of  the  evil  spirits  is  greater, 
and  amulets  and  incantations  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  in  the  previous  stages  of  conception  and 
gestation.  Some  of  the  incantations  may  now  be 
mentioned : 

'When  a  woman  is  in  difUcuIt  labour,  whisper  in  her  ear: 
"The  angel  Michael  walking  on  Mount  Sinai  heard  loud 
screaming  and  weeping.  He  said  :  O  Lord,  what  is  the  reason 
for  that  screaming  and  weeping  which  I  hear?  And  the  Lord 
replied  :  A  doe  in  the  pangs  of  labour  is  weeping  and  screaming ; 
go  and  tell  her.  Come  forth,  come  forth,  come  forth,  the  earth 
is  seeking  thee." '    Or,  '  Write  certain  letters  on  a  potsherd, 

Eut  it  on  the  woman,  and  say  :  "  In  the  name  of  Anael,  who 
ears  women  in  labour,  hearken  also  to  this  woman,  and  let 
the  child  come  forth  in  peace  and  in  life.  Amen." '  Or, '  Write 
on  the  four  corners  of  a  piece  of  linen  (or,  take  a  basin  of  still 
water  and  say  over  it)  in  the  presence  of  the  woman:  "The 
gats  of  heaven  was  opened,  and  down  came  three  (seven) 
angels  with  three  (two)  rods  in  their  hands — one  was  white,  the 
other  was  red,  and  the  third  black.  The  white  one  struck  the 
heavens,  and  the  rain  came  down  ;  the  red  one  struck  the  sea, 
and  it  parted  ;  the  third,  the  black  one.  struck  the  woman  and 
brought  forth  safely  child  and  after-birth."  And  (give  the 
woman  to  drink  of  the  water),'  or,  '  Wash  the  cloth  in  sweet 
wator,  give  her  the  water  to  drink,  and  put  the  cloth  on  her 
head  until  she  is  safely  delivered.' 

Of  general  use  has  been  another  set  of  amulets 
and  incantations  with  the  verse  Ex  11*  written  on 
pure  parchment,  beginning  and  ending  with,  '  Go 
forth  and  '  I  will  go  forth,'  etc.  Or,  an  amulet  is 
prepared  with  letters  in  nine  squares,  which,  in 
whichever  way  read,  have  the  numerical  value  of 
15,  probably  =  one  of  the  names  of  God,  'Jah.' 
Also  the  words  '  Kur,  kur,  kur'  are  either  written 
or  repeated  to  the  woman  in  labour ;  or,  permuta- 
tions of  the  Aramaic  word  pnk,  wliich  also  means 
'go  forth.'  Permutations  of  the  Tetragrammaton 
are  also  found  in  some  amulets,  and  even  the 
names  '  Immanuel,'  'Soter,'  and  '  Salvator,' often 
mutilated  beyond  recognition,  are  used  as  sacred 
names,  written  on  pure  parchment,  and  placed 
beside  the  woman  in  labour ;  or,  variations  of 
'  Sator  arepo,'  etc.  As  a  .supreme  remedy  in  very 
difficult  ca.ses,  the  scroll  of  tlie  Law  or  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  is  brought  from  the 
Synagogue,  and  taken  into  the  room  where  the 
woman  is  in  pains  of  delivery.  In  addition  to 
amulets  and  conjurations,  other  means  were  em- 
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ployed  for  easing  the  labour  and  ejecting  the  child 
or  the  after-birth. 

'The  woman  must  drink  water  gathered  at  cross-roads.'  Or, 
'Another  woman's  milk  lapped  from  the  palm  of  her  hand  ;  in 
some  cases,  oil.'  Or,  '  a  decoction  made  of  the  scrapinj^s  or  the 
grime  off  the  sheath  of  the  butclier's  knife.'  Or,  'fcioak  the 
aJVcomin  (i.«.  the  piece  of  Passover  cake  reserved  for  the  end 
of  the  meal),  and  put  it  into  her  mouth.  She  must  be  careful 
not  to  eat  it,  and  it  will  ease  difiiculties  of  labour.'  Or,  "Tie 
the  herb  Vivit  under  the  sole  of  her  left  foot.'  (No  doubt  the 
plant  mentioned  here  is  ViUx,  ' chaste  tree.')  'A  magnet  tied 
to  the  left  thigh ;  or  sea  sponge  or  red  alum  has  the  same 
effect,  when  tied  on  the  left  thigh.' 

Of  all  herbs  and  plants  none  rivals  in  efiBcacy 
the  mythical  Eisenkraut,  or  Eisenhart,  as  it  is 
called  in  German.  It  is  akin  to  the  mythical 
'  Mandragora,'  and  has  great  powers  to  destroy 
charms  and  to  prevent  every  evil  occurrence.  In 
modem  German  botany  the  name  stands  for 
'Verbena'  (vervain).  Another  plant  used  is  the 
Artemisia,  or  mugwort,  on  the  stomach  or  on  the 
thigh.  Similarly,  '  Dust  from  under  the  threshold 
of  the  room,  ^vrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  put 
on  the  womb.'  Or,  '  The  woman  is  to  keep  between 
her  teeth  the  right  horn  of  a  goat  or  hart.*  Or, 
ashes  of  silkworms.  Or,  scraped  ivory  in  wine  or 
water  eases  difficult  labour.  We  shall  pass  over 
the  numerous  ingredients  recommended  for  fumi- 
gation ;  they  belong  mostly  to  the  unsavoury 
class  of  remedies  already  referred  to.  The  same 
are  prescribed  also  in  cases  where  the  child  dies 
unborn,  and  the  mother  is  in  grave  danger. 
Drinking  of  such  nostrums,  as  well  as  fumigation, 
was  resorted  to. 

'If  a  child  born  appears  to  be  dead,  pass  a  sieve  over  its 
face  to  and  fro  and  it  will  revive.'  Or,  '  (!;over  it  with  the  after- 
birth '  {Shab.  f.  134a).  '  If  the  mother  wishes  to  satisfy  hersell 
as  to  whether  the  child  is  alive  or  dead,  she  must  look  into  a 
basin  filled  with  oil,  and  if  it  is  alive  she  will  see  her  face  in  it; 
it  not,  she  is  to  put  her  five  fingers  into  a  plate  filled  with 
honey,  and  lick  them  one  after  the  other,  and  then  drink  the 
honey  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  the  dead  child  will  be 
ejected  with  ease.'  'If  the  woman  drinks  a  decoction  of 
"Sharlei,"  i.e.  Salvia  horminun  (common  sage),  it  will  assist 
in  the  ejection  of  the  after-birth.'  Or, '  The  eating  of  garlic  and 
doves'  brains  mixed  with  honey  and  boiled  together  in  water.' 

But  the  difficulties  of  labour  may  be  due  also  to 
evil  influences,  for  '  the  burying  of  a  pomegranate 
in  the  room  of  the  woman  will  prolong  the  labour 
and  prevent  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  remove  the  pomegranate.'  'The 
stone  found  in  a  viper's  head  hung  on  a  woman 
will  prolong  labour  and  prevent  birth.' 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  both  mother  and 
child  are  exposed  to  the  evil  demons,  who  are 
an.\ious  to  injure  the  child  and  to  obtain  possession 
of  it,  sometimes  even  bodilj',  and  substitute  for  it 
a  changeling.  Every  possible  precaution  is  then 
taken  to  frustrate  the  action  of  the  demons,  and 
to  grant  as  much  protection  as  possible  to  the 
newborn  babe.  Lilith  is  the  chief  demon,  bub 
hosts  of  other  witches  prowl  about,  and  must  be 
kept  at  a  distance.  Conjurations  play  the  principal 
part.  A  circle  is  drawn  round  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  and  on  the  floor,  and  in  it  the  names  of 
the  three  dreaded  angels,  'Sinoi,  Sinsinoi,  and 
Semangelaf,'  are  written.  These  were  the  angels 
mentioned  above  who  were  sent  to  punish  Lilith, 
and  to  whom  she  promised  not  to  come  near  the 
house,  or  the  woman  and  child,  wherever  these 
names  should  be  found.  A  long  conjuration  is 
al.so  written  on  the  parchment  or  paper  containing 
the  names  of  these  angels,  and  hung  round  the 
four  posts  of  the  bed  in  whicli  the  woman  lies, 
or  fastened  to  the  curtains.  The  conjuration,  a 
modification  of  the  ancient  cliarni  against  the 
demon  Aveziha,  occurs  in  almost  every  collection 
of  Oriental  and  Eastern  Euro|>ean  charms. 

'This  child-stealing  or  -killing  wiu-h,  then,' so  the  conjura- 
tion runs,  'is  met  liy  the  prophet  Elijahj  who  stops  her  in  her 
roaniirigs,  and  asks  her  whither  she  is  pomp.  She  answers  that 
she  is  pomp  to  a  certain  house  where  a  baby  has  been  born,  to 
eat  its  flesh,  to  drink  its  blood,  to  crush  its  bones,  and  to 
destroy  it.    Threatened  by  the  prophet,  she  promises  not  to 
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So  near  that  or  any  bouse  where  her  names  are  known,  written 
own,  or  hung  up ;  and  she  gives  to  the  prophet  the  list  of  her 
IS  or  more  mysterious  names.' 

In  ancient  variants  slie  is  known  as  the  demon 
Lilith,  '  Striga '  or  '  Strigla ' ;  the  name  is  next 
changed  into  'Estielia,'  or  ' Strelia  Margarita,' 
and  then  to  the  '  Star  Margarita.'  But  Lilith  is 
the  more  common  and  the  more  prominent  name. 
This  amulet,  once  universally  used,  is  still  used 
throughout  the  east  of  Europe  (Austria,  Russia, 
Bumania,  Turkey)  and  almost  everywhere  in  the 
East  (India,  Syria,  Arabia,  etc.)  as  quite  a 
common  practice  among  the  Jews.  The  book 
Batiel,  containing  the  description  of  the  holy 
circle  and  the  pictures  of  those  angels,  is  in  some 
parts  of  Poland  and  Russia  placed  in  addition 
under  the  pillow  of  the  woman.  But  it  is  not  the 
mother  the  demons  are  after  ;  it  is  the  baby.  And 
the  effect  of  the  bewitching  is  seen  in  the  crying 
of  the  child  for  no  apparent  reason,  in  its  wasting 
away,  and  in  its  untimely  death. 

*  If  the  mother  sees  a  woman  whom  she  suspects  of  being  a 
obild-eating  witeh,  she  must  put  her  left  fist  into  her  mouth, 
and  say :  '"Xhou  and  thy  head  are  of  a  swine,  thou  art  unto 
me  a  dead  bitch,  the  after-birth  of  thy  mother  be  in  thy 
mouth,"'  and  she  must  repeat  it  three  times,  and  that  woman 
will  have  no  power  to  hurt  her.  *  King  Solomon  asked  the 
demon  Ashmedai  what  should  be  done  to  a  child  that  waa 
constantly  crying,  and  the  demon  said:  "Cut  a  strip  of  the 
saddle  of  an  ass  first  met  in  the  morning,  and  place  It  under 
the  child's   pillow."'     Another  remedy  against  bewitching: 

*  Buy  a  new  pot  from  the  maker,  and  pay  the  price  be  asks ; 
buy  also  an  open  lock.  Take  still  water,  wash  the  baby  in  it, 
and  pour  it  into  the  pot,  which  must  be  placed  under  the  bed 
of  the  mother,  and  the  open  lock  in  her  bed.  At  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  an  attack  on  the  part  of  an  evil  spirit,  the  mother 
locks  the  lock,  and  puts  it  upon  the  child,  then  some  of  the 
water  is  sprinkled  over  the  child's  face,  and,  nithout  speaking, 
the  water  is  poured  out  at  the  crossing  of  roads,  and  the  pot 
replaced  under  the  bed.'  Vervain  and  *ruta'  are  the  plants 
which,  if  put  upon  the  child,  are  sure  to  drive  evil  spirits  away. 
Or,  '  The  eye  of  an  old  black  cock  put  on  the  right  side  of  the 
child,  the  cock's  comb  under  its  pillow,  and  close  to  the  child 
the  white  stones  found  in  a  hen's  stomach.'  Or,  '  Hang  round 
Its  neck  a  bone  which  a  dog  has  dropped  from  its  mouth.'  Or, 
'Take  some  of  the  earth  upon  which  the  child  has  fallen 
immediately  upon  its  birth,  before  either  father  or  mother 
has  seen  it,  and  tie  it  round  its  waist  for  thirt>*  days,  and 
the  child  will  always  be  safe  from  trouble  and  accidents.'    Or, 

•  Take  dust  from  under  the  threshold  (or,  over  the  door),  and 
mix  it  with  the  mother's  milk,  and  put  it  on  the  baby's  head, 
and  it  will  sleep  peacefully.'  'To  break  the  charm" of  a  be- 
witched child,  take  a  little  raven  from  ita  nest  before  it  can 
fly,  burn  it  on  the  fire,  pound  the  ashes,  mix  tbem  with  milk, 
and  give  it  to  the  child  before  it  has  started  sucking,  and  it 
will  be  safe.'  Or,  'Hang  a  crystal  or  emerald  over  the  child, 
and  it  will  be  safe.' 

As  late  as  the  year  1707  the  secundines  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  given  in  milk,  were  believed  to 
destroy  the  charm  of  a  wasting  child.  Or,  a  l)ag 
made  of  it,  with  -in.apdragon,  St.  John's  wort, 
and  other  flowers  put  in  it  and  hung  round  the 
child's  neck,  was  considered  a  powerful  amulet 
against  bewitching.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  'evil  eye'  is  also  considered  as  a  form  of  bewitcli- 
ing ;  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  '  e\nl  eye ' 
in  any  of  all  the  ancient  MSS.  This  notion  and 
name  appear  for  the  lir.'^t  time  in  the  18th  century. 
In  modem  times,  to  which  we  are  turning  now,  most 
of  these  latter  practices  seem  to  have  disappeared. 
A  gold  coin  is  hun"  in  the  cap,  against  the  evil 
eye  or  any  other  evil  spirit  (Turkey  and  Rumania), 
or  a  satchel  with  blue  beads  and  '  ruta'  over  the  bed. 
Regarding  changelings,  a  story  is  told  of  a  famous 
Rabbi  of  the  18th  cent.,  who  was  invited  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion  of  a  circumcision.  (All 
the  attacks  of  the  demons  are  concentrated  upon 
the  period  from  the  birth  of  the  boy  to  the  eiglith 
day— the  day  of  the  circumcision. )  Driving  from 
his  place  to  the  liouse,  he  met  on  the  road  a  large 
number  of  demons  and  witches,  feasting  and 
dancing  round  that  very  baby.  He  ordered  his 
servant  to  bring  him  there,  and  then  seven  knives, 
seven  saws,  two  loaves  of  bread,  and  seven  slippers. 
He  stuck  a  knife  in  each  slipper,  took  his  own  off, 
washed  his  hands,  and  uttered  the  great  Name. 


The  witches  and  demons  melted  away  and  left  the 
baby  behind,  which  he  took  and  brought  back 
to  its  parents.  There  he  uttered  another  holy 
Name,  and  lo  !  the  baby  which  the  mother  had 
been  keeping  ^vith  her  in  bed  turned  into  a  bundle 
of  straw.  'When  a  child  laughs  in  its  sleep  it  ia 
a  sign  that  Lilith  or  some  other  evil  spirit  ia 
playing  with  it,'  and  it  must  be  awakened  by 
snuobing  the  nose.  In  Rumania  it  is  believea 
that  an  angel  is  playing  with  the  child.  The 
child's  clothes  must  not  be  left  ontside  over  night ; 
an  owl  drops  its  spittle  or  a  feather  on  them,  and  it 
changes  into  a  long  hairlike  worm,  which  enter* 
the  body  and  tortures  the  child  (Egypt).  By 
conjuring  it,  it  comes  out  of  the  body  in  the  form 
of  black  points,  which  must  be  carefully  removed 
(Egypt).  Neither  mother  nor  baby  is  left  alone 
all  the  eight  days.  On  the  eve  of  the  eighth  day 
children  come  with  their  teacher  and  read  certain 
portions  of  the  Law  ( the  Shema' ,  Dt  6*),  and  they  are 
regaled  with  sweets  and  with  bags  of  peas  salted 
and  peppered  (Rumania  and  Poland).  The  baby 
is  not  put  into  the  cradle  before  the  sixth  day 
(the  naming  day),  and  is  kept  all  that  day  on  the 
knees  of  an  assistant  woman  (Turkey,  India,  etc). 
Before  the  baby  is  laid  in  the  cradle,  almonda 
and  raisins  are  put  in,  and  the  cradle  is  gently 
rocked.  The  almonds,  etc.,  are  then  riven  to 
other  children.  Under  the  pillow  the  book  of 
Psalms  is  laid,  and  under  the  mattress  a  sword  or 
horse-shoe  (India).  A  lying-in  woman  must  not 
see  any  one  all  the  week  (Turkey).  Over  the  bed 
a  satchel  is  hung,  containing  a  blue  bead,  some 

farlic,  and  a  piece  of  broken  glass  (Salonica  and 
'alestine).  On  the  Friday  before  the  circumcision 
similar  practices  are  observed  to  those  on  the  eve 
of  the  circumcision,  and  visitors  are  entertained. 

If  it  should  happen  that  a  woman  is  losing  her  children,  then 
'  she  is  to  go  to  a  bitch,  and  put  her  foot  on  a  puppy,  and  say 
three  times:  "Take  the  dead  and  give  me  the  Uvlng."  Then 
she  is  to  take  the  puppy  and  carry  it  close  to  her  body,  with 
its  head  to  her  right  and  its  feet  to  her  left  side,  and  go  to  the 
water  and  loosen  her  clothes,  and  let  the  puppy  drop  into  the 
water  and  say  three  times :  "  Give  me  the  livm^  and  take  tht 
dead."  This  must  be  done  when  the  woman  is  In  the  ninth 
month.'  Or,  'Go  to  a  dried-up  nut-tree  and  bore  a  hole  ]u«t 
over  the  head,  and  put  into  that  hole  some  of  the  outtingii  of 
the  nails  of  fingers  and  toes  and  some  hair,  and  ram  a  peg  into 
that  hole,  and  say  :  "  1  conjure  thee,  evil  spirit,  to  remain  for 
ever  locked  up  in  this  tree,  and  no  longer  to  be  able  to  hurt 
me." '  Or,  '  Make  a  ring  from  the  silver  got  from  nine  youn^f 
maids  under  age,  and  put  it  on  the  ear  of  the  child  immediately 
after  birth  before  it  has  been  picked  up  from  the  ground,  and 
it  will  live.' 

The  rocking  of  an  empty  cradle  causes  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  child,  and  the  walking  over  a 
child  or  its  crawling  between  the  legs  of  another 
person  causes  its  growth  to  be  stunted  (Rumania 
and  Russia).  Very  few  lullabies,  if  any,  have  been 
preserved.  As  a  rule,  the  mother  rocks  the  child  to 
sleep  to  some  popular  tune.  Within  thirty  days  the 
chances  of  bewitching  and  changing  diminish,  or 
are  considered  to  have  entirely  disappeared. 

(6)  Primogeniture,  naming. — The  firstborn  must 
be  redeemed  within  thirty  days.  He  is  believed  to 
have  some  curative  powers.  If  he  treads  on  the 
back  of  a  person  suftering  from  lumbago  or  other 
joint-diseases,  he  drives  the  illness  away  (Ru- 
mania). Some  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
the  firstborn  prescribed  by  the  Bible  are  still 
maintained,  and  on  the  eve  of  Passover  he  is 
expected  to  fast  in  remembrance  of  the  death  of 
the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians.  In  some  marriage 
settlements  the  male  offspring  is  the  object  of  an 
important  clause  regulating  matters  of  inheritance 
and  succession. 

Among  the  Ashkenazic  (German)  Jews  a  child 
often  takes  the  name  of  the  grandparent,  or  of  a 
dead  relative.  Among  the  Sephardic  (Spanish  and 
Eastern)  Jews  the  parent's  name  is  often  given  to 
the  child.  The  former  believe  that  it  is  an  evil  omen 
to  name  a  child  after  a  living  person.     In  caaea 
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of  dangerous  illness  the  name  is  often  changed, 
thereby  suggesting  a  re-birth  or  change  in  the 
destiny  of  the  patient. 

LiTERATuaB. — 1.  Manuscripts. — Most  of  the  material  is  taken 
from  the  medical  and  marical  MSS  in  the  writer's  poesession, 
chiefly  from  the  oldest  and  the  fullest.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  those  used,  arranged  according  to  antiquity  and  importance  : 
Ood.  1055  (probably  of  the  14th  cent.,  North  Italy);  Cod.  316 
(Oriental  Spanish  hand,  17th  cent. ;  contains  also  the  work  ftttri- 
iMlted  to  Aben  Ezra) ;  Cod.  U4  (Ital.,  17th  cent.,  2  rols.,  i.  with 
1281  recipes,  and  ii.  with  more  than  600) ;  Ood.  870  (Germany, 
14th  or  15th  cent.,  medical  treatises,  etc.);  Cod.  443  (Tunis, 
1776,  npwards  of  400  recipes  copied  from  older  MSS)  ;  Cod.  177 
(Syria,  16th-ieth  cent.,  with  very  ancient  Babylonian  material) ; 
Ood.  118  (Germany,  16th-17th  cent.,  with  old  German  con- 
jurations; upwards  of  400  recipes);  Cod.  700  (Germany,  17th 
cent.,  many  hundreds  of  recipes) ;  (3od.  932(Germany,  hundreds 
of  recipea — some  German  and  the  conjuration  of  the  'Eisen- 
kraut');  Cod.  358  (Morocco.  19th  cent.,  very  full);  Cod.  466 
(Spanish  origin,  written  in  Bulgaria  16th  cent.,  more  than  400 
recipes);  Cod.  464  (Italy,  18th  cent.,  with  808  recipes,  many 
from  Aben  Ezra  and  other  ancient  authorities) ;  C?od.  462 
(Italy,  17th  cent.,  with  200  recipes);  Cod.  128  (Yemen,  18th- 
19th  cent.,  some  Arabic,  others  Hebrew,  very  full);  Cod.  603 
(Turkey,  19th  cent.,  Hebrew,  and  some  in  Spanish).  Codd.  40, 
194,  433.  451,  677,  702,  might  be  mentioned,  for  they  also  con- 
tain medical,  magical,  an<l  sympathetical  reolpes  and  a  number 
of  amulets  referring  to  birth,  etc.  ;  also  Co<£  134  (Monteflore 
College,  Ramsgate,  of  the  14th  cent.). 

ii.  Pkixted  LITERATi'RE.— For  Bible:  Winer,  RWB,  >.v. 
*  Kinder.'  For  Talmudic  period :  I.  Lamperonti,  Pafiad 
TUshat,  paitim ;  J.  Hamburger,  RE  ii.,  Leipzig,  1883,  s.v. 
*Geburt,'  p.  254  flf.;  Gideon  Brecher,  Daa  Traiiscendentale 
.  .  .  im  Talmvd,  Vienna,  1860,  p.  207  8.— For  modern  times: 
J.  Buxtorff,  .'ii/naqoga  Judaica,  Germ.  ed.  1788,  p.  81  ff.;  M. 
Gmnwald,  iiajV,  Hamburg.i.,  1898,  p.  90 fT.,  v.,  1900,  p.  63 fl. 
And  the  following  Hebrew  works,  partly  reprints  from  ancient 
MSS  :  Anonym.,  Toledoth  Adam,  last  ed.,  Lemberg,  1875 ;  B. 
Benas,  Aintahath  Binyamin,  Wilmersdorf,  1716:  Anonym., 
Mif'alat  Elolfim,  Lemberg,  1866 ;  Oavid  Tevele,  Beth  David, 
Wilmersdorf,  1733 ;  Anonym.,  at  end  of  UrxTn  Ve-Tumim, 
Dyhrenfurt  (s.a.);  S.  Pelungian,  Sejer  ha-Zeehirah,  Ham- 
burg, 1709;  H.  Palache,  R^fuah  ve-Jiayim,  Smyrna,  1874; 
Reuben  b.  Abraham,  Seguloth,  Jerusalem,  1865 ;  Moses  b. 
Israel  Benjamin,  i'allfyt  iloshe,  Munkacy,  1894  ;  and  one  of 
the  most  curious  collections  in  Jewish-German  of  a  certain  Jeh. 
Hentchin,  ifauit  Sffashoth,  Prag.  1661  (Amisterdam,  1651), 
a(7«aing  in  many  points  with  Ood.  118.  M.  GaSTER. 

BIRTH  (Muhammadan).  —  Among  Muslim 
peoples  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  at  least  of  a  male 
child,  is  an  event  of  the  first  importance.  It  is 
especially  so  to  the  mother,  because  a  barren 
wife  is  held  in  no  regard  by  husband  or  relatives. 
Women  therefore  resort  or  resorted  to  various 
charms  and  superstitious  rites,  even  to  stepping 
across  the  corpse  of  a  decapitated  criminal  and 
anointing  their  persons  with  his  blood,  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  fertile ;  and  the  intentional 
avoidance  of  children  by  husband  or  wife  is 
practically  unknown,  though  at  the  time  of 
Muhammad  such  avoidance  was  permitted  to  men 
who  did  not  desire  offspring  from  slave  concubines 
(Mishkdt  al-Masabih,  tr.  Matthews,  1810,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  96-98).  The  ceremonies  attending  a  birth  are 
numerous,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
those  which  are  essentially  Muslim,  i.e.  handed 
do^vn  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet,  from  those 
which  are  exotic  and  are  derived  from  local 
customs  and  foreign  superstitions.  The  birth- 
ceremonies  of  Muslims  vary  in  different  countries, 
and  scarcely  any  of  them,  except  the  'aqlqak, 
rest  upon  tne  recorded  precepts  of  MuLanimad  ; 
but  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  the  chief 
observances,  which  shows  that  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Arabs  at  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  IslSm.  Two  or  three 
days  before  the  expected  date  of  the  birth,  the 
midwife  [daynh)  brings  to  the  house  of  the  woman 
to  be  confined  the  groaningchair  or  '  birth-throne ' 
(/rum  al-wildilnh),  upon  which  the  birth  is  to  take 
place,  for  Mvislim  women  are  delivered  sitting.  The 
chair,  which  belongs  to  the  midwife,  is  covered 
with  a  shawl  or  embroidery,  and  tiinnd  flowers  or 
roses  are  tied  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief 
to  each  of  the  top  comers  of  the  back.  As  soon 
as  the  delivery  is  safely  accomplished,  the  V>y- 
standers  trill   the  tagharit,  or  liilliloo  (as  in  the 


tale  of  King  'Umar  b.  al-Nn'man  in  the  Alf 
Laylah  wa  Laylah  ;  cf.  Burton,  ed.  Smithers,  1893, 
i.  401).  The  child  is  at  once  wrapped  in  white 
linen,  or  linen  of  any  colour  but  yellow,  and  the 
father  or,  in  his  absence,  some  other  man  (but 
never  a  woman)  repeats  the  call  to  prayer  {adh&n) 
in  the  infant's  ear,  or  the  adhdn  in  ite  right  ear 
and  the  nearly  identical  iqamnk  in  its  left  ear. 
This  is  done  in  imitation  of  Muhammad  himself, 
who  is  related  to  have  acted  thus  on  the  birth 
of  his  grandson  Hasan  {Mishkat,  ut  sup.  ii.  316). 
Another  custom,  based  upon  the  same  authority, 
is  for  some  learned  man  to  suck  a  date  or  some 
sweetmeat  and  put  it  into  the  baby's  mouth  and 
rub  it  on  its  palate,  whereby  the  sucker's  wisdom 
is  hoped  to  be  communicated  {Mishkdt,  ii.  316; 
Herklots,  Qanoon-e-Islam,  1822,  p.  6).  Among 
the  well-to-do  the  mother  retires  to  her  bed  for 
from  three  to  six  days ;  but  poor  women  scarcely 
rest  at  all  after  their  delivery.  Meanwhile  re- 
joicings begin  at  once ;  but  these  are  much  more 
festive  for  the  birth  of  a  son  than  of  a  daughter. 
The  men  recite  the  fatihah  (Qur.  ch.  i.)  and 
receive  presents.  Dancing  men  and  girls  as- 
semble and  perform  before  the  house,  and  some- 
times the  father  entertains  his  friends  on  each 
day  of  the  week  succeeding  the  happy  event ; 
but  usually  the  seventh  day  \vaum  alsubH')  is 
that  chosen  for  the  chief  festivities.  Lane  {Mod. 
Egyptians',  1860,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  504 f.)  has  described 
the  ceremonies  of  the  seventh  day  as  practised  in 
Cairo  about  1835 : 

'  On  the  .  .  .  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  female 
friends  of  its  mother  pay  her  a  visit.  In  the  families  of  the 
higher  classes  'Avdlim  ['Almahs]  are  hired  to  sing  in  the 
^arim,  or  Sldtij/aft  perform,  or  fiqis  recite  a  iatmah  [of  the 
Qur'anJ  below.  The  mother,  attended  by  the  ddyah,  sits  on 
the  kursi  at-witddah  (birth-chairj,  in  the  hope  tliat  she  may 
soon  have  occasioa  for  it  again ;  for  her  doing  this  is  con- 
sidered propitious.  The  child  is  brought,  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
some coloured  shawl  or  something  costly ;  and,  to  accustom  it 
to  noise  that  it  may  not  be  afterwards  frightened  by  the  musio 
and  other  sounds  of  mirth,  one  of  the  women  takes  a  brasa 
mortar  [haun]  and  strikes  it  repeatedly  with  the  pestle,  ae  11 

ftounding.  After  this  the  child  is  put  into  a  sieve  and  shaken, 
t  being  supposed  that  this  operation  is  beneficial  to  its 
stomach.  Next  it  is  carried  through  all  the  apartments  of  the 
^arim,  accompanied  by  several  women  or  girls,  each  of  whom 
bears  a  number  of  wax  candles,  sometimes  of  various  colours, 
cut  in  two,  lighted,  and  stuck  into  small  lumps  of  paste  of 
^innd  upon  a  small  round  tray.  At  the  same  tune  the  ddyah 
or  another  female  sprinkles  upon  the  floor  of  each  room  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  seed  of  the  fennel-flower,  or  salt  alone, 
which  has  been  placed  during  the  preceding  night  at  the 
infant's  head,  saying,  as  she  does  this,  **  The  salt  be  in  the  eye 
of  the  person  who  does  not  bless  the  Prophet,"  or  "The  foul 
salt  be  in  the  eye  of  the  envier."  This  ceremony  of  the 
sprinkling  of  salt  [rashsh  al-inilli]  is  oonsidered  a  preservative 
for  the  child  and  mother  from  the  evil  eye  ;  and  each  person 
present  should  say,  "O  God,  bless  our  lord  Muhammad!' 
The  child,  wrapped  up  and  placed  on  a  fine  mattress,  which  Is 
sometimes  laid  on  a  silver  tray,  is  shown  to  each  of  the  women 
present,  who  looks  at  its  face,  says,  "O  God,  bless  our  lord 
Mu);iamn)ad  I  God  give  thee  long  life,"  etc.,  and  usually  puts 
an  embroidereii  handkerchief,  with  a  gold  coin  (if  pretty  or  old, 
the  more  esteemed)  tied  up  in  one  of  the  corners,  on  the  child's 
head  or  by  its  side.  This  giving  of  handkerchiefs  is  considered 
as  imposing  a  debt,  to  be  repaid  by  the  mother,  if  the  donor 
should  give  her  the  same  occasion  ;  or  as  the  discharge  of  a 
debt  for  a  similar  offering.  The  coins  are  generally  used  for 
some  years  to  decorate  the  head-dress  of  the  child.  After  theee 
nT'7ii{  [wedding  presents]  for  the  child,  others  are  given  for  the 
ddyah.  During  tlie  night  before  the  subu,  a  water-lx>ttle  full 
of  water  (a  daura'j  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  or  a  qullah  in  that  of  a 
girl),  with  an  emt>roidercd  handkerchief  tied  round  its  neck,  is 
placed  at  the  child's  head  while  it  sleeps.  This,  witii  the  water 
It  contains,  the  dayah  takes  and  puts  upon  a  tray  and  presents 
to  each  of  the  women,  who  put  their  ntiqut  for  her  (merely 
money)  into  the  tray.  In  the  evening  the  husbanti  generally 
entertains  a  party  of  his  friends.' 

On  the  same  seventh  day  (or  on  the  I4th,  2l8t, 
28th,  or  35th  day  after  birth)  the  child  is  named, 
though  this  is  often  done  a  few  hours  after  its 
birth,  without  any  sjiecial  ceremony  ;  and  the  rite 
of  'aijtijah  is  to  be  observed,  together  with  the 
shaving  of  the  child's  head,  tliougli  both  are 
commonly  neglected  at  the  present  day.  The 
'aqlqah  is  enjoined  by  a  tradition  of  Muhammad. 
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who  said,  'An  'aqiqah  mnst  be  observed  at  the 
birth  of  a  child  ;  then  slay  a  goat  on  its  behalf  and 
shave  its  head' ;  and  again,  'The  'aqiqah  for  a  son 
is  two  goats,  and  for  a  daughter  one,  either  male 
or  female ' ;  and  Baraydah  related :  '  We  used,  in 
times  of  Ignorance,  when  children  were  bom  to  us, 
to  slay  goats  and  rub  their  heads  with  the  blood. 
Then,  when  the  religion  of  Islam  came,  we  slew  a 
goat  on  the  seventh  day,  and  shaved  the  child's 
head,  and  rubbed  saliron  upon  it'  (Mishkat,  ut 
sup.  ii.  315,  316 ;  Abu-Da' ud,  Sahih,  Arab,  text, 
ii.  36).  'The  'aqiqah  is  properly  the  hair  of 
the  newborn  infant,  but  the  term  is  applied  by 
metonymy  to  the  sacrifice  made  on  its  shaving 
(Lane,  Arabic  Lexicon,  s.v.  ''Aqiqah').  It  may  be 
a  ram  or  a  goat,  or  two  for  a  son  and  one  for  a 
daughter.  The  animal  must  be  a  male  yearling 
and  without  blemish,  according  to  Abu-Da'ud 
(Hughes,  Diet,  of  Islam,  art.  'Children').  The 
rite  13  held  obligatory  by  Ibn  Hanbal,  but  the 
founders  of  the  three  other  orthodox  schools 
regard  it  as  unimportant,  in  spite  of  Muhammad's 
example  and  the  tradition  prescribing  the  'aqiqah 
(or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  nasikah).  "The 
person  sacrificing  should  say,  '  O  God,  verily  this 
aqiqah  is  a  ransom  for  my  son  such  a  one ;  its 
blood  for  his  blood,  and  its  flesh  for  his  flesh,  and 
its  bone  for  his  bone,  and  its  skin  for  his  skin,  and 
its  hair  for  his  hair.  O  God,  make  it  a  ransom  for 
my  son  from  hell-fire.'  A  bone  of  the  victim 
should  not  be  broken.  A  leg  should  be  given  to 
the  mid^vife,  but  the  'aqiqah  should  first  be 
cooked  with  water  and  salt  without  any  part 
being  cut  off',  and  part  should  be  given  to  the 
poor  (Lane,  loc.  cit.,  and  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  note  24  to  ch.  iv.  [1859  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  277]). 
'  It  is  a  sunneh  ordinance,  incumbent  on  the  father, 
to  shave,  or  cause  to  be  shaved,  the  head  of  his 
child,  and  to  give,  in  alms  to  the  poor,  the  weight 
of  the  hair  in  gold  or  silver'  (Lane,  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  ib.).  Circumcision  is  also  specially 
approved  when  performed  on  the  seventh  daj* ; 
but  in  practice  it  is  usually  postponed  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  year,  or  even  much  later. 

On  the  fortieth  day,  as  a  general  rule  (not  uni- 
versally observed,  however),  the  purification  of  the 
mother  is  completed,  and  she  goes  to  the  bath  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  infant  is  introduced  to 
its  rocking  cradle,  and  harim  festivities  take  place. 
The  various  additional  ceremonies,  many  of  them 
common  to  Hindus  as  well  as  Muslims,  observed 
in  India,  may  be  read  in  Herklots  [op.  cit.) ;  those 
commonly  witnessed  in  Turkey  in  Europe  are  very 
fully  described  by  a  Consul's  wife  in  The  People  of 
Turkey,  edited  by  the  present  writer,  1878,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1-10;  but  most  of  these  are  merely  amplifica- 
tions or  variations  of  the  customs  described  above. 

With  regard  to  evidence  of  birth,  the  testimony 
of  one  woman,  be  she  the  midwife  or  anotlier, 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  mother,  is  required, 
according  to  9anafi  law,  to  prove  that  the  child  is 
the  offspring  of  the  mother ;  but  the  father's  sole 
testimony  is  accepted  for  his  paternity.  Further 
evidence  is  required,  however,  when  the  mother  is 
passing  her  term  oi'iddah  after  a  complete  divorce 
(Hamilton's  Hidaya,  1791,  iii.  134 ;  Hughes,  Diet, 
of  Islam,  art.  '  Birth '). 

LmaATUKB. — The  literature  has  been  Bufficiently  cited  in  the 
article.  STANLEY  LANE-POOLB. 

BIRTH  (Parsi).— I.  The  birth  of  a  child  is  a 
very  auspicious  event  in  a  Parsi  house.  It  was  so 
also  in  ancient  Persi.a.  According  to  the  Vendldad 
(iv.  47),  Almra  Mazda  says:  'I  prefer  a  person 
with  children  (puthrdne)  to  one  without  children 
(aputhrdi).'  Even  the  very  ground  where  a  man 
lives  with  his  children  is  aflegorically  described  as 
feeling  happy  [Vend.  iii.  2).     Cultivation  and  a 


good  supply  of  food  to  people  are  recommended, 
because  they  make  mankind  healthy  and  able  to 
produce  healthy  progeny  (Vend.  iii.  33).  To  be 
the  father  of  good  cliildiren  was  a  blessing  from 
the  Yazataa  like  Tishtrya  (Yasht  viii.  {Tlr]  15), 
Mithra  (Yasht  x.  [Mihirl  65),  Haoma  (Kcwna  ix. 
4,  7,  10,  13,  22),  and  AUr  (Yasna  Ixii.  10  ;  Veni. 
xviii.  27),  and  from  the  Fravashis  ( Yasht  x.  [Mihir} 
3  ;  Yasht  xiii.  134).  To  be  childless  was  a  curse  * 
(Yasna  yi\.  1,  3).  Domestic  animals,  when  Ul-fed 
and  ill-treated,  cursed  their  masters  that  they 
might  be  childless  (Yasna  xi.  1).  Childlessness 
was  something  like  a  punishment  from  heaven 
(Yasna  xi.  3;  Yasht  x.  [Mihir]  38,  108,  110). 
Kingly  splendour  (kavaem  khvareno)  was  asso- 
ciated with  those  who  were  blessed  with  children 
( Yasht  xix.  [Za/nydd]  75).  A  Zoroastrian  woman 
often  prayed  for  a  good,  healthy  child  (Yasna 
ix.  22).  A  Zoroastrian  man  and  woman  prayed 
before  their  sacred  fire  for  a  good,  virtuous  child 
(Yasna  Ixii.  5  ;  cf.  Vend.  iii.  33).  A  woman  with- 
out a  child  was  as  sorry  as  a  fertile  piece  of  land 
that  is  not  cultivated  (Vend.  iii.  24).  She  prayed 
for  a  husband  who  could  make  her  a  mother  of 
children  (Yasht  v.  [Aban]  87  ;  Yasht  xv.  40). 

Among  the  Achaemenians,  a  wife  who  gave  birth 
to  many  children  was  a  favourite  \vith  her  hus- 
band, who  did  not  like  to  displease  her  in  any  way 
(Herodotus,  ix.  111).  Children  being  the  choicest 
gift  of  God,  their  lives  were,  as  it  were,  pledged 
by  parents  for  the  solemn  performance  of  an  act 
(Herodotus,  vii.  10).  We  read  in  Herodotus  (i. 
136)  that  '  next  to  prowess  in  arms,  it  is  regarded 
as  the  greatest  proof  of  manly  excellence  to  be  the 
father  of  many  sons.  Every  year  the  kin"  sends 
rich  gifts  to  the  men  who  can  show  the  largest 
number,  for  they  hold  that  number  is  strength.' 
Strabo  also  says  a  similar  thing  (xv.  11).  We 
learn  from  the  writings  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
of  Persia  that,  for  the  above  reasons,  the  ancient 
Persians  did  not  like  the  prohibition  against  mar- 
riage among  the  Christians  in  the  case  of  holy 
young  Christian  girls. 

2.  Thus  we  see  that  an  ancient  Zoroastrian  con- 
sidered the  birth  of  a  child  a  great  event  in  his 
life.  The  modern  Parsis  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
inherited  the  desire.  When  the  wife  has  con- 
ceived, it  is  considered  to  be  an  event  of  joy  in  the 
family.  According  to  the  Avesta,  the  women,  on 
finding  themselves  enceinte,  prayed  for  a  safe  de- 
livery and  for  healthy  children  (Yctsna  ix.  22). 
They  mostly  prayed  before  Ardvi  Sura  for  an  easy 
delivery  (Yasht  v.  [Aban']  87),  and  then  for  a 
copious  supply  of  mUk  at  their  breast  for  their 
children  (Ardm  Sura  Nydyish,  3).  The  allusion 
to  tliese  prayers  suggests  that  tliere  must  have 
been  some  formal  ceremonies  accompanying  them, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  they  were. 

Coming  to  later  Pahlavi-Parsi  books,  we  find 
that  the  Shayast  la-Shfti/ast  (x.  4,  xii.  11)  directs 
that,  when  it  is  known  that  a  woman  has  become 
pregnant,  a  fire  should  be  maintained  most  care- 
fully in  the  honse.t  The  house  or  family  that 
does  not  keep  the  fire  of  the  house  properly  has 
less  pregnancy  of  women  in  it  (Shayast  la-S/iayast 
xii.  3).  The  Sad-dar  (xvi.  1)  also  gives  this 
direction. t  We  have  the  remnant  of  this  injunc- 
tion in  the  present  custom  that,  among  the  modem 
Parsis,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the 
fifth  and  seventh  months  of  pregnancy,  a  lamp  of 
clarified,  butter  is  lighted  in  the  house  by  some 
families.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  that  the 
fire  so  kindled  in  the  house  keeps  out  daevas,  i.e. 
evil  influences,  from  the  house.  A  fire  or  a  lamp 
•  Cf.  the  blessings  and  the  curse  of  Cambyses  (Hcrodolm, 
Iii.  65).  Ct.  also  those  o(  Darius  (Behistun  InteHptiont,  iv. 
10,  11). 
t  SBE  V.  (1880)  pp.  816,  343. 
t  Ih.  nxiT.  277. 
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U  even  now  taken  to  be  symbolical  of  the  con- 
Laat^n  of  a  line  of  offspring.  For  exami^  e  it 
U  not  rare  to  hear,  even  now,  words  like  these . 
Ta^rocherag  roshan  rahe.  i.e.  '  May  your  lamp 
beTlways  burning.'  This  benediction  means 
fMay  yo^^  son  livl  long,  and  may  your  Ime  of 

descent  continue.'  ,  rr    j    -^    ai    «. 

3.  According  to  the  Avesta  [Vend  ^•^•^^ 
woman  in  the  state  of  pregnancy  .s  to  »>«  ^""^^^ 
after  very  carefully.  It  is  wrong  for  the  husbana 
?;  have  sexual  intercourse  wit^  her  '"  her  ad- 
vanced  state  of  pregnancy,  .w^ucb  am,rding  to 
the  Rivayats,  commences  with  the  fiftb  montn 
She  must  abstain  from  coming  into  contact  ^lth 
anv  dead  or  decomposing  matter,  even  with  a 
S2.B  like  a  tooth.pic'k  whicb  -^y  contain  germs 
of  disease  (Shdyast  la-Shayast  X..20,  xn.  16, 
<!ad  dar  xvii  2  ;  SBE  v.  323,  344,  xxiv  2i8). 

At  Umel^som'e  families  direct  the  priests  to  say 
certain  prayers,  and  generally  to  recite  one  or  two 
of  the  Ya/hts.  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  tne 

^J'^ThlSir^arsis  have  no  reli^ous  cere^ 
monies  or  rites  during,  ^be  pregnancy  of  the 
women.     On  the  completion  of  t^e  fifth  month  ol 

^;rSu:,  t7.   .1hfdt1ftbe"itt  Zntb^ 
CaX  a  day  is  observed  on  the  completion  of 
fi^^Sth  nLtb,   and   is  kno.^J^  a^^arm 
These  days  are  observed  only  in  the  case  of  the 
firetnreCTancy.    They  are  not  observed  m  accord - 

a"ce'^?S"n^  religio'us  .i-i-f  -  -  -^^ey7f 
religious  ceremonies  or  ntes.    The  expectancy  01 


7.  On  the  birth  of  a  chUd   a  lamp  w.l'gl't«d  and 
kept  burning  for  at  least  three  days  ^  the^  room 
where  the  woman  is  confined      The  Sad^fj"^^^^- 
xvi.  2)  speaks  of  three  days.     It  says  :  *  When  the 
child  becomes  separate  from  the    mother,   it  u 
necessary  to  bum'  a  lamp  for  three  m.hts  and 
davs— if  they  bum  a  fire  it  would  be  better. 
Some  people^eep  the  lamp  bum  ng  for  ten  days, 
and  soLe'for  forty  days,  which  is  gSPejajly  ob- 
served  as  the  per  od  of  confinement.     The  b/iayast 
ITstyLt  directs  that  the  lamp  must  be  placed 
in  sucll  a  position  that  no  one  can  P^ss  l>eU  ^en  it 
Sid  the  newbom  child  (ch.  x.  15)     It  {"fher  «ays 
that  ten  women  may  be  in  attendance  •■t  the  time 
of  delivery,  five  of  them  to  wait  upon  the  mother 
and  five  upon  the  newbom  child  to  look  after  its 
cradle      The  child  is  directed   to .  be  besmeared 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  the  jmce  of  a  plant 
(ch  X   16).    The  day-time  is  preferred  to  the  n  ght- 
Hme  for  child-birth  {S/«It/as<  la-Shay ast  xu.  7).    . 
'T  On  delivery  the  mother  is  enjofned  to  remam 
apart  from  others.     She  must  ^t  .c°me  into  co„ 
tact  with  fire,  water,  or  any  of  the  furniture  01 
"'IhriaUKci:- lxx1f.' 1-5)  t  enjoins  that  ;^^^^^ 
should  not  wash  her  head  fof .  twenty-one  days 
nor  put  her  hand  agam  on  anythm"  ..  .  -After  the 
twenty-one  days,  if  she  sees  herself  m  such  a  state 
that  sL  is  able  to  wash  her  head,  she  washes  her 
head     And.  after  that,  untU  the  coming  on  of  the 
fortieth  day    it  is  requisite  to  abstam  from  the 
Sty  of  afire  and  Anything  that,  is  wooden  or 
Tart"  en  ,  it  is  also  requisite  to  f^stam  f rom  eveiy- 
thing  of  her  cookjng  and  pot-boiluig     Afterwaids 


^laSy""  Swe^tTar:  sTnt  out'as-presents  by 
Se  husbana-s  famUv  to  the  bride's  house  and  to 
n^  relatives  and  friends.  Among  these  sweets, 
o^prepared  in  the  form  of  a  coco-nut  has  a  promi- 
nent  Xe  A  coco-nut  signifies  a  man's  head, 
and  w  iUs  alymbol  of  fecundity.  Some  of  the 
cSstZi  observ^ed  on  these  occasions  are  more 
Indian  in  their  origin  and  signification  than 
originally  Persian  or  Zoroastnan. 


pome  nrcTiant  a  secoim  time,  0.0  '•••"■■ r-  , 

Sy  ^a/s  women  become  very  <l»}<=kly  Pregnant^ 
In  the  case  of  those  who  f^e  birth  to  still.born 
children  it  is  enjoined  in  tte  Ven'lulad(y^  55  f) 
that  thev  must  remain  separate  for  twel\  e  cays. 
TWs  perld  has  been  latterly  extended  as  directed 
in  the  later  Pahlavi  and  Persian  books,  to  lort^ 


ieinally  Persian  or  /,oroasi,ua.u.  •    n,„  I  <  nnrinc  forty  days  it  is  not  proper  that  they 


p'^S  rartre^iXrJthe  infant  should  put 
Eer  foot  over  a  threshold  in  the  dwelling  %  (i.e. 
leave  the  house).  ,  ,      ,  f^ 

n  ^omp  faiiii  ies  observe  the  httn  aay  an-er 
birUi  known  asV»«^/'«"  ('  the  fifth  day '),  and  the 
tenth  day  know^n  as  dasori  ('  the  tenth  day  ),  as 
ga°a  days ;  but  these  days  have  no  religious  s.g- 

"t^Duiii'^S  forty  days  the  woman  must 
w,  ana  were  lamci  i'"=  •-"•-"  1  .„   •      „   atntp  of   isolation,      one   must  not 

tfian    storeys.    .  So  ,th.__ground  -  fl.o» ^pi^^ded  |  remain^m  a^ 


houBe  01  tne  wiie  »  paicui^.     .•»  • >  --       •■.         . 

thHoom,  generally  on  the  ground -floor  is  set 
anart  for  the  purpose.  As  the  Vcndidad  (v.  46) 
Xrthe  place  for  delivery  must  be  very  clean. 
Z!'and  least  frequented  ty  others.  It  appears 
thit  in  ancient  times  such  places  were  specially 
provided  in  Parsi  houses  on  the  ground -floor. 
FSouses  in  those  times  had  generally  sj^acous 
er^d-floors  that  were  used  for  all  purposes.  The 
fppw  floors  were  low,  and  were  rather  like  lofts 
uypoi  uu"'  ^„„nH.  floors    provided 


than    storeys.      00    uue    (jiv.-^"      ■  •  "  j"^  ;„    tl.«  come   into    contact  wilu  au^u^v,,    « „<.„„„: 

proper    places  for    delivery   as    enjoined    in    the  «°'"'^   "™  ^j^dinary  furniture  of  tlie  house,  especi- 

^t^lJd.     But,  as  with  changed  circumstances  I'?.;  "^  ^^^n   fm'.fiure   and  linen  articles.      Uer 

Pa«i  houses  of  to-day  are  not  what  _they  were  ally^  voodcn  ^^^^_^_^  to  her  on  her  plate^by  otliers. 


Vendlddd. 

Parsi  houses  oi   i/u-un-v   o.»v^  ""- «        , 

bStore.  and  a»,  at  present,  in  storeyed-houses,  the 
™d-floor  iA  big  towns  is  generally  the  worst 
STof  the  house,  it  is  properly  condemned  as 
a  place  unfit  for  delivery.  „,u„„  „„ 

I.  In  the  case  of  a  house  or  a  place  where  no 
del  very  has  taken  place  before,  religious-minded 
person?  generally  tale  care  that  a  religious  cere^ 
Siony  tales  place  in  it  .before  the  delivery  In 
other  words,  they  get  it  consecrated.  A  priest 
or  two  say  and  perform  the  Afringan  prayer  and 
ceremony  in  the  place.  At  times  even  the  Bo] 
Tyw  if  recited  (cf.  Darmesteter,  ie  Zend-Avesta, 
,89iu.723ff.,  686tr.). 

•  01.  Anquetil  du  Perron.  Zmd-Svtta,  1771.  IL  688. 
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so  but  nowadays  the  salutary  rule  is  more  hon- 
so.  out  "Vo  t.rnn.h  than  in  the  observance.  Tlie 
or"ina?S"n  i>.^'en-  have  been  intended 
?o  Cbserve  '  purity  '  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
0°  rXeral  fever^nd  other  such  diseases  to  which 
wo'uien  in  this  state  are  subject  §  ^^^ 
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11.  At  the  end  of  tlie  forty  days,  the  period  of 
confineraent,  the  woman  has  to  purify  herself  by 
a  bath  before  mixing  with  others.  At  first  she 
takes  an  ordinary  liath,  and  then  goes  through 
what  is  called  nan  *  (a  contraction  of  the  Sanskrit 
word  sndn),  which  is  a  sacred  bath.  A  priest, 
generally  the  family  priest,  administers  this  bath 
with  consecrated  water.  Even  those  who  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  woman  daring  the 
days  of  her  accouchement  have  to  go  through  a 
ceremonial  purificatory  bath. 

12.  All  the  bedding  and  clothes  of  the  woman 
ased  during  the  forty  days  of  her  seclusion  after 
delivery  are  rejectee!  from  ordinary  use.  They 
are  enjoined  to  be  destroyed,  lest  tney  carry  and 
sprsed  germs  of  disease  among  others.  But  now- 
a3«ys  that  injunction  is  not  strictly  followed. 
They  are  now  given  away  to  non-Zoroastrian  poor 
people  of  the  sweei>ers  class. 

13.  Formerly  a  mother  in  child-birth  first  drank 
a  few  drops  of  the  sacred  Haoma  {q.v.)  juice, 
squeezed  and  consecrated  in  a  Fire-temple.  The 
new-born  child  also  was  made  to  drink  a  few  drops 
of  this  juice  (Shuyast-la-Shayast  x.  16).  Anquetil 
dn  Perron  refers  to  this  religious  custom  as  pre- 
valent in  his  time  (Zend-Avesta,  ii.  564).  In  the 
Haoma  Yasht  (Yasna  ix.  22)  Haoma  is  said  to 
give  fine  healthy  children  to  women  who  give  de- 
livery. Haoma  was  emblematical  of  immortality  ; 
hence  this  custom.  Now,  however,  the  custom  is 
rarely  observed,  and,  in  place  of  the  Haoma  juice, 
a  sweet  drink  made  of  molasses  or  sugar  is  given 
to  the  child  as  the  first  auspicious  driiik. 

LrrERiTCRi!.-.SB£  v.  816  JL,  343  f.,  xxiv.  277,  8S9J.;  A.  V. 
Williams  Jackson,  Persia  Fast  and  Present,  1906,  p.  378; 
Darmesteter,  t«  Zend-Amsta,\i9S,'il.  686 fl.,  7233.;  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  Zend-Acetta,  1771,  ii.  663 ;  W.  Geiger,  CivUi2alion 
qf  tht  EatUm  Iranians,  Kng.  tr.  1885,  i.  63 ;  BG  vol.  ix.  pt.  ii. 
P-  188  tf.  JiVANJI  JAMSHEDJI  MoDI. 

BIRTH  (Teutonic).— All  the  Teutonic  peoples 
made  a  rigorous  distinction  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  birth.  They  granted  the  full 
rights  of  consanguinity  and  tribal  membership 
only  to  the  children  of  legitimate  unions,  that  is, 
to  the  offspring  of  a  free  father  and  a  free  mother 
joined  in  lawful  wedlock.  Whenever  a  child  was 
bom,  it  was  laid  upon  the  ground  by  the  midwife 
in  attendance  upon  the  mother,  and  this  practice 
is  reflected  to  this  day  in  the  Scandinavian  terms 
for  midwife,  jordgumma,  jordemoder,  '  earth- 
mother.'  This  rite  has  maintained  its  ground  in 
many  branches  of  the  Teutonic  stock  (cf.  A- 
Dieterich,  AliW  viii.  7f5'.);  it  originated  in  the 
old  belief  that  the  soul,  and  theretore  the  life,  of 
the  cliild  issues  from  'mother  earth,'  and  that  the 
child  derives  its  vitality  therefrom.  The  next 
step  on  the  midwife's  part  was  to  lift  the  child  up 
— hence  the  German  term  for  '  midwife '  Hebamme, 
O.H.G.  hcvinnna — and  hand  it  to  the  father.  If 
the  latter  wished  to  acknowledge  and  maintain 
the  infant,  he  took  it  in  his  arms,  but  he  retained 
the  right  to  condemn  it  to  exposure.  This  right 
could  be  exercised  in  cases  where  the  child  was 
feeble  or  deformed,  or  when  the  father  was  in 
doubt  as  to  its  legitimacy — a  situation  which 
often  arose  at   the   birth  of  twins,    the  popular 

to  puarper&l  fever,'  and  that  '  almost  the  whole  of  this  nior- 
tAlity  iiiitrht  be  avoided.'  It  is  the  careless  medical  practi- 
tioners arvl  niidwives  that  are  responsible  for  this  mortalitj-, 
because  lliey  do  not  preserve  'purity,' and  carry  germs  from 
one  woman  in  continement  to  another.  The  midwifery  writers 
of  old  said  to  their  disciples  :  '  Thine  is  a  high  and  holy  calling  ; 
see  that  thou  exercise  it  with  purity.'  In  the  enjoined  isolation 
of  the  I'arsi  women  during  their  confinement,  the  original 
intention  seems  to  be  that  of  observing  '  purity.'  Some  of  the 
Isl^r  I'azend  and  Persian  writers  have  not  properly  understood 
the  original  good  intention  of  the  early  writers,  and  so  have 
carried  the  riyour  of  isolation  too  far.  But,  anyhow,  the 
original  int«ntion  of  isolation  is  liit«aded  foe  ths  *  purity ' 
referred  to  by  old  midwifery  writert. 
*  8m  art.  PoairiCATioii  (Paiai). 


belief  being  that  such  an  event  implied  the 
mother's  unfaithfulness ;  or,  again,  if  it  had  been 
predicted  that  the  child's  existence  threatened  the 
father  with  danger  or  misfortune,  or  even  if  ho 
felt  himself  uuaDle  to  maintain  the  child.  The 
father's  prerogative,  however,  was  annulled  by 
law  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  thongn 
various  fairy-tales  assume  its  survival  down  to 
the  present  day.  But  even  in  heathen  times  the 
father's  decision  had  to  be  made  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  birth,  for  once  the  child  had  taken 
nourishment,  milk  or  honey,  in  however  small 
quantities,  or  had  been  laved  with  water,  it  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family,  and  shared 
equal  rights  with  every  other  individual  within 
the  same.  Traces  of  this  primitive  heathen 
ordinance  are  still  found  in  the  Christian  period ; 
thus,  the  child's  capacity  to  inherit  sometimes 
dated  only  from  its  baptism,  while  the  wergeld 
of  an  unbaptized  child  was  sometimes  reckoned  at 
half  the  usual  amount.  Exposure  was  likewise 
illegal  If  the  child  had  received  its  name.  The 
name  was  usually  given  by  the  father,  and  at  the 
ceremony  (Icel.  nafnfestr)  a  presentation  was 
made  to  the  child,  while  occasionally  the  blood- 
relations  held  a  feast  (bamsol).  The  child  was 
generally  named  after  some  deceased  member  of 
the  family,  preferably  the  grandfather  on  the 
mother's  side,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  name 
carried  with  it  the  personal  qualities  of  its  original 
bearer  (cf.  G.  Storm,  Arkiv  for  nordisk  Jilologi, 
ix.  199  ff.).  If  the  father,  upon  whom  these 
various  legal  functions  devolved,  died  before  the 
child  was  born,  his  place  was  taken,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  usage,  by  the  entire  group  of  his 
blood  relations,  frequently  augmented  by  some 
relations  from  the  mother  s  side,  and  these  chose 
one  of  their  number  to  act  as  guardian  and  dis- 
charge all  legal  obligations  in  regard  to  the  chUd. 
The  same  procedure  was  observed  when  the  father 
had  been  proclaimed  an  outlaw ;  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  the  mother  was  then  a  widow  and  the  child 
an  orphan.  If  the  father  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  birth,  the  mother  had  to  decide  whether  the 
child  should  be  acknowledged  or  exposed. 

A  somewhat  difierent  course  was  adopted  in  the 
case  of  illegitimate  birth.  The  children  of  slaves 
were  themselves  slaves  from  birth,  and  belonged 
to  the  owner  of  the  mother.  In  primitive  times, 
distinctions  were  made  amongst  the  illegitimate 
children  of  free  parents,  and  the  Old  Norse 
language  had  special  designations  for  the  diflferent 
classes  ;  thus  horniingr  signified  the  son  of  a  free 
mother  (frilla)  with  wliom  the  father  cohabited, 
though  not  in  wedlock  ;  hrisingr,  the  son  of  a  free 
mother  with  whom  the  father's  relations  were 
clandestine ;  ^I'/borinn,  the  son  of  a  free  father 
by  a  slave.  These  distinctions,  however,  were 
gradually  done  away,  and  disappeared  first  of  all 
in  Iceland.  In  regard  to  the  illegitimate,  the  first 
step  was  to  find  out  who  the  father  was  ;  and  when 
this  point  had  been  decided,  the  child,  even  in 
early  times,  acquired  the  right  of  inheritance — 
though  in  a  limited  degree — and  a  claim  to  the 
father's  protection.  Moreover,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  child  was  received  into  the  family 
bond  (Icel.  osttleifting),  and  this  transaction, 
especially  when  there  were  no  children  of  lawful 
birth  and  capable  of  inheriting,  was  celebrated 
with  feiisting  and  high  ceremonial.  In  all  cases 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  father,  or  his  family,  to 
maintain  the  chOd  till  maturity  was  reached. 

The  event  of  birth  became  the  nucleus  of  many 
curious  practices  and  superstitions.  In  many 
districts  of  Germany,  Britain,  and  Scandinavia, 
there  prevails  to  this  day  the  custom  uf  lighting 
fires  or  candles  round  about  the  newly-bum  (cf. 
Liebrecht,  2ur  Volkskundc,  31),  iu  order  to  prevent 
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their  falling  under  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  The 
same  parpose  was  served  by  piercing  the  door  or 
the  door-post  with  a  knife,  placing  some  article  of 
»teel — a  pair  of  scissors,  a  key,  a  horse-slioe,  etc. — 
in  the  cradle,  hanging  amufets  round  the  child's 
neck,  stopping  the  keyholes,  or  keeping  out  cats 
or  any  old  woman  who  was  suspected  of  having  the 
'evil  eye.'  In  some  places  it  was  the  custom  to 
put  salt  under  the  child's  tongue  to  prevent  its 
being  bewitched.  These  prophylactic  expedients 
were  deemed  necessary  till  the  time  of  baptism,  as 
it  was  during  this  period  that  the  demons  directed 
their  practices  against  the  child,  and  tried  to  put 
a  changeling,  a  babe  of  their  own,  in  its  place. 
The  immediate  surroundings  of  the  child  were 
meanwhile  tabu.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  secure  good  fortune 
for  the  newly-born.  Special  importance  was 
ascribed  to  the  umbilical  cord,  and  to  the  bladder- 
like membrane  or  '  caul '  with  which  some  children 
are  bom,  such  children  being  regarded  as  the 
favourites  of  fortune.  The  caul  was  carefully 
preserved  and  sewn  into  the  child's  clothing,  thus 
ensuring  success  in  all  its  future  undertakings. 
From  this,  indeed,  developed  the  Old  Norse  belief 
in  an  attendant  spirit,  uio  fylgja,  which  accom- 
panied the  person  wherever  he  went.  The  dried 
mnbilical  cord  was  in  course  of  time  given  to  the 
child  with  a  meal  of  eggs,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  child  would  thereby  become  shrewd  and 
intelligent ;  or  it  was  sewn  into  the  clothing,  as  a 
means  of  making  its  possessor  clever  and  capable. 
Amongst  the  Teutons,  as  amongst  many  other 
races,  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  young 
tree  which  was  planted  on  the  day  of  the  child's 
birth,  and  was  thenceforward  regarded  as  his  tree 
of  life.  The  fortunes  of  the  tree  ran  parallel  with 
those  of  the  child,  and  from  this  notion  arose  the 
belief  in  a  person's  tutelary  tree  (Swed.  v&rd-trdd). 
When  it  chanced  that  an  animal  was  bom  in  the 
homestead  on  the  same  day  as  the  child,  it  was 
believed  that  the  former,  during  its  whole  life, 
stood  in  the  closest  relationship  to  the  latter. 
The  animal  was  named  after  the  ohild,  and  became 
bis  constant  associate. 

Widely  diS'used  throughout  the  entire  Teutonic 
area  are  the  mythical  stories  regarding  the  god- 
desses of  destiny,  who  appear  at  the  nirth  of  a 
child  and  determine  his  future.  Their  function  U 
indicated  by  their  names :  thus,  in  Old  Norse 
they  are  called  urctir,  '  the  powers  of  destiny  ' ;  in 
English, '  the  weird  sisters';  Anglo-Saxon,  7nett»na, 
'  those  who  measure  out ' ;  Middle  High  German, 
Oatchep/en,  '  the  makers.'  From  early  times  the 
sisters  w«re  reckoned  as  three  in  number,  but 
sometimes  also  as  seven  or  thirteen,  and  frequently 
the  part  assigned  to  one  of  them  is  to  deal  out 
misfortune  to  the  infant.  Norse  poetry  speaks  of 
them  as  nomir — a  word  of  doubtful  etymology. 
They  are  represented  as  spinning  maidens,  who  at 
the  child's  birth  wind  his  thread  of  life — his  fate ; 
and  accordingly,  possessing  as  they  do  a  fore- 
knowledge of  the  destiny  of  men,  they  acquired 
at  length  a  prophetic  character. 

The  birth  of  a  child  was  an  occasion  upon  which 
a  part  of  special  importance  was  played  by  the 
myths  regarding  the  origin  of  children.  The 
thought  underlying  nearly  all  these  myths  was 
the  belief  that  cliildren  come  from  '  mother  earth.' 
One  proof  of  thia  is  sui)i>lied  by  the  primitive 
heathen  practice,  already  referred  to,  of  laying 
the  child  upon  the  ground  immediately  after  birth. 
In  many  parts  of  Gennaiiy  and  the  Norse  countries 
children  were  supposed  to  come  forth  from  hollow 
trees,  as  these,  accord  injj  to  popular  notions,  were 
connected  with  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Similar 
ideas  were  also  held  about  lakes,  ponds,  and  wells. 
In  South  Grermany  various  lakes  and   llsh-ponds 


are  known  as  Kinderseen, '  children's  lakes ' ;  while, 
more  particularly  in  Central  Germany,  there  are 
many  Kinderbrunnen,  'children's  wells,'  in  which 
the  goddess  Frau  HoUe  was  believed  to  keep  in 
charge  the  souls  of  children  before  their  birth. 
Other  places  of  origin  were  marshes  and  fens. 
The  prevailing  belief  In  many  districts  was  that 
children  are  drawn  out  of  the  water  and  carried  to 
their  mothers  by  water-fowl,  especially  the  stork 
and  the  swan,  while  in  other  parts  they  were 
supposed  to  issue  from  caverns  or  mountains.  In 
Poinerania,  for  example,  we  find  'swan-stones' 
and  Adeborsteine,  'stork-stones,'  and  children 
obtained  from  these  were  called  'swan-children' 
(Jahn,  Volkssagen  aus  Pommem,  390).  From 
heathen  times  comes  the  belief  that  children  are 
the  men  of  a  former  day,  re-born  into  the  world. 
They  had  passed  their  intermediate  period  in  an 
animal  form.  According  to  a  popular  superstition 
in  South  Germany,  they  had  been  flying  around  as 
butterflies.  We  thus  see  that  these  various  notions 
regarding  the  origin  of  children  are  related  in  the 
closest  way  to  the  primitive  Teutonic  belief  re- 
garding the  soul. 

LiTERATDRB. — Brunnef,  Deutsche  HechtsgegchiehU  3  (Leipzig, 
1906),  L  101  ff. ;  von  Amira,  Grundriss  der  germ,  PhitoT.i 
(Strassburp,  1900),  iii.  164  ff.;  Maurer,  tfberdie  Wasserweihedet 
germ.  Heidenthums  (Uunicb,  1680) ;  '  Die  unachte  Geburt  nach 
altnordjschem  Rechte,'  in  SBA  IF,  philos.-hist.  Klasse  (1883X 
pt.  i. ;  '  de  Expositione  infantum  apud  veteres  Septentrionalea,' 
in  Saga  af  Gttnnlaugi  Onnstungu,  ed.  A.  M.  HainL-e  (1776), 
194-219  ;  Rochholz,  Alevnannhches  Kinderlied  und  Kinderspiel 
(Leipzig,  1857),  279 ff.;  VJuifke,  Der  deuUche  Votksabcrglaubs 
der  Gegenwarfi  (Berlin,  1889),  §  679 fl.  ;  Mannhardt,  Der 
BaumkiiUu3  der  Gervxanen  und  ihrer  Nachbarstdmme  (BerUn, 
1876),  46 ff.;  Frazer,  GITi  iil.  391  fl.;  J.  Grimm.  Deutsche 
Mythologie*\QoX,t\n^^u,  1875-78),  i.  835  ff., and iiec/itjiair^rfunier* 
(Leipzig,  1899),  L  627  ff. ;  F.  Panzer,  Beitrdge  zur  deutschsn 
Mythologie  (Munich,  1856),  U.  1199.  E.  MOGK. 

BIRTH. DAYS. — The  custom  of  commemorat- 
ing the  day  of  birth  is  connected,  in  its  form,  with 
the  reckoning  of  time,  and,  in  its  content,  with 
certain  primitive  religious  principles.  It  is  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  commemorative 
ritual.  Its  essence  is  the  repetition  of  the  event 
commemorated.  As  culture  develops,  this  primary 
meaning  is  obscured  by  various  accidents. 

In  the  lower  culture,  what  is  reported  of  the 
Congo  tribes  applies  generally  :  '  no  record  is  kept 
of  birth  or  age.  The  Hupas  of  California  take  no 
account  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  consider  it  a 
ridiculous  superfluity  to  keep  a  reckoning  of  age. 
They  guess  at  a  man's  years  by  examination  of  the 
teeth.  One  will  say,  '  1  have  good  teeth  yet.'  The 
only  epochs  noted  are  those  of  babyhooa,  boyhood 
or  girlhood,  youth,  manhood  or  womanhooQ,  and 
the  state  of  married  man  or  woman,  old  man  or 
old  woman.t  The  Omahas  have  a  superstitions 
objection  to  counting,  and  therefore  never  note  a 
person's  age.t 

The  earliest  lunar  reckoning  produced  the  seven- 
day  week,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  lunar  year, 
thus  providing  machinery  for  the  expression  oif 
any  ideas  involving  repetition  of  events.  Parallel 
with  these  dates,  and  of  earlier  origin,  are  seasonal 
epochs,  marke<i  by  changes  in  vegetation,  and  also 
the  epochs  of  human  growth,  as  noted  above. 

The  day  of  birth  itself  may  be  first  considered. 
At  an  early  stage  of  chronology  the  influence  of 
ideas  of  luclc  is  brought  to  bear  upon  dates.  Every 
people  has  its  own  list  of  ominous  objects  and 
circumstances.  In  highly  developed  popular  re- 
ligions the  result  is  a  dualism  aUecting  the  whole 
life  of  man.  Of  the  Cambodians  we  read  that  the 
idea  of   luck  dominates   their   entire  existence.§ 

•  H.  Ward  In  JAl  xxiv.  291. 
t  8.  Powers,  Tribes  ot  California,  76  f. 

t  Lonic  and  James,  Kxpeiilion  to  tht  Rocky  Motmtaifu,  Un 
L  214,286. 
}  E.  Ajrmoaler,  £«  Camboif,  IMKMM,  L  68. 
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The  religion  of  the  Baganda  la  described  as  a 
religion  of  luck.*  Among  the  Tshi  people  of  West 
Africa  each  person  has  his  lucky  and  unlucky 
days.t  In  the  week  of  the  Asabas  of  the  Niger 
the  days  for  marketing,  for  work,  and  for  rest 
vary  for  each  individual  according  to  the  particular 
ju-ju  decided  for  him  by  the  memcine-man.t 

As  the  circumstances  attending  the  moment  of 
birth  are  auspicious  or  inauspicious,  so  are  those 
attending  the  day.  Any  object  or  circumstance 
distinguishing  it  may  affect  the  destiny  of  the 
child.  When  days  are  marked,  they  acquire  per- 
manent or  varying  characteristics  which  auto- 
matically influence  the  event.  The  Malagasy, 
who  possess  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  fatalism 
(vintana),  mark  a  certain  number  of  days  in  each 
month  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The  vava,  or  first 
days,  of  some  months  are  especially  disastrous  to 
children  then  born,  in  some  cases  to  the  offspring 
of  the  people  generally,  in  others  to  those  of  the 
royal  family.  A  child  bom  on  an  unlucky  day, 
and  dying  young,  is  said  to  have  '  too  strong  a 
vintana.'  Formerly,  children  bom  on  unlucky 
days  were  put  to  death  by  being  buried  alive.  In 
modern  times  this  infanticide  is  commuted  to  an 
ordeal,  offering,  or  'expiatory  bath,'  the  water 
being  buried  instead  of  the  child.  In  one  clan  of 
the  Sakalavas  all  children  bom  on  a  Tuesday  were 
put  to  death.  In  the  Bara  tribe  a  child  was  put 
to  death  if  bom  on  a  day  which  was  unlucky  to 
both  father  and  mother ;  if  the  day  was  unlucky 
for  one  parent  only,  the  child's  life  was  spared.  In 
the  Tanale  tribe  one  particular  month  was  peculiarly 
nnlucky  for  birth.  § 

With  the  rise  of  astrology  comes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  horoscope  and  similar  forms  of 
augury.  In  origin  such  practices  are  a  species 
of  sympathetic  magic ;  the  intention  is  to  influence 
events,  or  to  assist  nature,  and  the  method  em- 
ployed is  the  rehearsal  or  artificial  previous  re- 
production of  the  desired  result.  The  Central 
Americans  possessed  an  elaborate  code  of  '  signs 
of  the  day,'  applying  to  each  day  of  each  cycle  of 
twenty  days,  the  cempohualli,  of  which  the  year 
was  a  multiple.  Horoscopes  were  prepared  from 
these  signs  for  the  day  and  hour  of  birth.  Every 
Mexican  bore  through  life,  as  a  species  of  personal 
name,  the  simo  of  nis  birth-day.  II  The  Burmese 
predict  a  man  s  character  and  destiny  according  to 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  he  is  bom  and  the 
constellation  which  rules  it.  The  name  of  the 
child  must  begin  with  one  of  the  letters  belonging 
to  the  birth-day. IT  The  Asabas  of  the  Ni^er  often 
name  a  child  after  the  day  of  its  birth.  *  *  In  China 
the  hour  and  the  day  of  birth  are  regarded  as  being 
very  important.  A  child  bom  between  the  hours 
of  9  and  II  will  have  a  hard  lot  at  first,  but 
finally  great  riches.tt  The  Hindus  possess  an 
elaborate  astrological  system  of  nativities  con- 
nected with  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Jt  In  Mada- 
gascar nativities  are  drawn  up  from  the  position 
not  of  the  stars,  but  of  the  moon.  This  method  is 
earlier ;  later  cultures  prefer  the  star  of  nativity. 
The  Tshi  peoples  name  children  after  the  day  of 
the  week.§§  The  Muhammadanized  SwahUi  con- 
sider it  lucky  to  be  bom  on  Friday,  the  Muham- 
madan  festival.    Children  then  bom  are  named 

•  Roscoe  In  J  A I  xxxii.  72. 

t  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Tshi-tjxaking  Peopta,  1887,  p.  420. 

t  J.  Parkinson  in  JAI  xxxvi.  317. 

§  L.  Dahle  in  Antananarivo  Annual^  xiL  460;  J.  Sibree, 
Madagoicary  279  ff. 

y  S&ha^n,  nistoria  general,  2398.;  E.  J.  Payne,  History  o/ 
the  yew  World  called  America,  IS92,  U.  826fl.;  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
yR  u.  271. 

H  Shwaj-  Yo«  fj.  G.  Soott),  TTw  Burman,  1882,  L  4,  6. 

•*  Parkinson,  loc.  cit. 

ft  Dennis,  Folklore  of  China,  1876,  p.  8. 

tt  Dubois  (ed.  Beauchamp),  U.  882  S. ;  Ifonler  WUliami, 
Brahmanism  ond  UindUitm,  872  S. 

ii  Ellis,  too.  ct(. 


'  son '  or  '  daughter  of  Friday.'  •  In  German  folk- 
lore Sunday  is  lucky  as  a  birth-day,  particularly 
the  Sunday  of  the  new  moon.  This  idea  is  con- 
nected with  growth.  '  Sunday  children '  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  see  spirits,  or  to  see  in  the  dark.f 

The  principle  of  repeating  an  event  after  its 
occurrence  is  an  inversion  of  sympathetic  magic 
Whereas  in  the  ordinary  form  of  magic  the  coming 
event  is  influenced  and  ensured  by  pre\-ious  re- 
hearsal, in  this  inverted  form  it  is  reproduced  in 
order  to  repeat  the  original  advantages  and  to 
ett'ect  their  continuance.  The  idea  is  naturally 
suggested  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  external 
or  chronological  conditions.  These  were  closely 
bound  up  with  the  original  event,  and  are  therefore 
supposed  to  influence  it :  they  are  further  supposed 
to  carry  it  with  them,  and  therefore  require  its 
repetition.  The  intention  varies  as  the  event.  In 
the  case  of  the  repetition  of  birth  the  intention  is  a 
renewal  of  the  life  acquired  by  the  original  birth. 
Such  ideas  are  illustrated  by  the  general  custom 
of  celebrating  the  renewal  of  the  year.  The  ritual 
is  designed  to  renew  not  only  the  life  of  nature, 
but  also  the  life  of  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
discard  the  old  life,  now  regarded  as  decay  and 
death.  The  seasonal  changes  of  growth,  con- 
nected early  with  the  phases  of  the  moon  and 
the  path  of  the  sun,  naturally  fostered  such  ideas. 
As  individualism  developed  they  were  applied  to 
the  life  of  each  man.  But  the  important  point  for 
the  earlier  periods  is  that  these  annual  renewals  of 
nature  and  life  in  general  practically  amounted  to 
universal  or  social  birth-days. 

To  illustrate  the  first  of  these  points,  we  may 
instance  the  Hindu  festival  sarhvatsaradi,  whion 
celebrates  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

'  The  chief  features  of  the  day  are  the  reading;  of  the  new 
almanac  and  hearing  the  forecast  of  the  events  of  tne  New  Year. 
New  clothes  also  are  worn  when  procurable,  and  the  food  par- 
taken of  during  the  day  is,  as  far  as  possible,  composed  of  new 
materials,  i.e.  new  grain,  pulses  and  such  hke,  for  this  is  a  feast 
of  ingathering.  One  dish,  which  must  be  partaken  of  by  all 
who  wish  for  good  luck  during  the  year,  is  a  conserve  com- 
posed of  su^^r,  tamarind,  and  the  flowers  of  the  neem  or 
margosa  tree  {Melia  Azadirachta),  which  is  then  in  full  flower. 
The  bitter  taste  of  this  is  not  much  relished  as  a  rule  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  dish  should  be 
eaten.  This  seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  English  idea  that 
it  is  necessary  to  eat  mince-pie  at  Christmas  or  at  the  New 
Year.'t 

In  the  next  place,  such  festivals,  surviving  aa 
they  do  into  the  highest  stages  of  evolution,  are 
in  the  early  stages  universal  birth-days.  The 
Malagasy  custom  is  significant.  In  the  lunar 
year  of  Madagascar,  time  is  popularly  reckoned 
by  the  annual  great  feast  fandroana.  Remark- 
able longevity  is  denoted  by  the  phrase  that  a 
man  has  seen  thr^e  fandroanas  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year.  Thus  he  might  see  it  in  spring  at  the 
age  of  7,  again  wlien  40,  and  again  when  73. 
We  are  expressly  informed  that  a  man's  age 
is  reckoned  not  by  his  years,  but  by  the  fan- 
droana.% 

The  Japanese  supply  an  instructive  case  of  com- 
promise between  the  social  and  the  individual 
birth-day.  The  first  of  January,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  New  Year, 

*  may  be  considered  the  universal  birth-day,  for  they  do  not 
wait  till  the  actual  anniversary  of  birth  has  come  round  to  call 
a  person  a  year  older,  but  date  the  addition  to  his  age  from  the 
New  Year.  The  61st  birth-day  is  the  only  one  about  which 
much  fuss  is  made.  This  is  because  the  old  man  or  woman 
having  lived  through  one  revolution  of  the  sexagenary  cycle 
then  begins  a  second  round,  which  is  in  itself  an  extraordinary 
event,  for  the  .lajianese  reckon  youth  to  last  from  birth  to  the 
age  of  32,  middle  age  from  32  to  40,  and  old  age  from  40  to  60. 
A  child  is  born  in  December  1901.  By  January  1902  they  talk 
of  the  child  as  being  2  years  old,  because  it  has  lived  through  ■ 
part  of  two  separate  years.*  i 

*  Velten,  Sitten  und  GebrauehederSuaheli,  13;  Sibree,  lot,  tU. 

t  Ploss,  Das  Kind,  ii.  83.  89. 

:  J.  E.  Padfield,  The  Hindu  at  Hnrne^,  166. 

i  W.  Ellis,  History  of  Madagascar,  1838,  i.  447,  448. 

I  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese*,  1C<2,  p.  «£. 
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In  the  Chinese  religion  of  piety  we  find  a  re- 
markably explicit  illustration  of  the  principle  of 
the  renewal  of  life  on  the  anniversary  of  oirth. 
'The  birth-day  celebration  is  a  peculiar  institu- 
tion,' though  not  attended  with  much  iciat  till 
after  the  age  of  15.  Each  person  has  an  annual 
festival,  and  every  tenth  year  after  reaching  50  an 
extraordinary?  celebration.  Especially  honoured 
is  the  6l8t  birth-day.  The  Emperor  on  his  birth- 
day is  supposed  to  acquire  10,000  'longevities.' 
The  courts  of  justice  are  closed,  and  a  general 
amnesty  is  proclaimed.  The  ordinary  person  on 
his  birth-day  receives  'longevity  presents,'  and 
his  friends  wish  him  long  life.  With  the  express 
purpose  of  prolonging  life,  a  dish  of  vermicelli  in 
remarkably  long  strips  is  eaten.  Of  particular 
importance  is  the  '  longevity  garment.'  This  is  a 
handsome  robe,  embroidered  in  gold  characters 
with  the  word  'longevity.'  It  serves  at  death  as 
the  man's  shroud.  It  is  generally  a  present  from 
the  children,  and  is  given  to  the  parent  on  his 
birth-day.  He  wears  it  then,  and  on  all  festive 
occasions,  in  order  to  acquire  long  life,  '  it  being 
generally  acknowledged  among  the  Chinese  that 
it  is  extremely  useful  and  necessary  on  the  birth- 
day to  absorb  a  good  amount  of  vital  energy  in 
order  to  remain  hale  and  healthy  during  the 
ensuing  year.'** 

The  Coreans  celebrate  the  61st  birth-day  in 
the  Chinese  fashion.  On  ordinary  birth-days  new 
clothes  are  worn,  and  a  feast  is  prepared  for  friends 
of  the  family.f 

The  Burmese  offer  on  their  birth-days,  celebrated 
weekly,  candles  representing  the  animals  connected 
with  the  day  of  the  week.  The  otl'ering  is  an  act 
of  worship  at  the  pagoda.  J 

The  Central  Ajnericans  celebrated  birth-days 
with  a  feast  given  to  the  friends  of  the  family. 
Presents  were  otl'ered  them  on  their  departure.§ 

Among  the  Tshi  natives  of  West  Africa,  a  man's 
birth-day  is  sacred  to  his  kra,  or  '  indwelling  spirit.' 
If  a  man  Ls  rich,  he  kills  a  sheep,  if  poor,  a  fowl, 
and  prepares  a  feast.  In  the  morning,  when  he 
washes,  he  provides  himself  with  an  egg,  and 
some  new  fibre  of  the  kind  used  as  a  sponge.  He 
then  stands  before  the  calabash  containing  the 
water,  and  addresses  his  kra,  asking  for  its  pro- 
tection and  assistance  during  the  coming  year,  as 
he  is  about  to  worship  it,  and  keep  that  day 
■acred  to  it.  He  then  breaks  the  egg  into  the 
calabash,  and  washes  himself  with  the  fluid  ;  after 
this  he  puts  white  clay  on  his  face,  and  puts  on  a 
white  cloth.  Members  of  the  higher  classes,  kings 
and  chiefs,  keep  sacred  to  the  kra  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  they  were  born.  Thus  Kwoffi  Kari 
Kari,  having  been  bom  on  a  Friday,  made  it  a 
law  that  no  blood  should  be  shed  on  that  day.|| 

The  ancient  Persians  celebrated  birth-days.lT 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  birth-days  of  tlie  kings 
•were  celebrated  wah  great  pomp.  They  were  looked  upon  us 
holjr  ;  Qo  business  was  done  upon  them,  and  all  classes  indulged 
In  the  festivities  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  E(;yptian 
attached  much  importance  to  the  day^  and  even  to  the  hour,  of 
his  birth  ;  and  It  ts  probable  that,  as  ui  Persia,  each  individual 
kept  his  birth-day  with  (freat  rejoicings  ;  welcoming;  his  friends 
with  all  the  amusements  of  society  and  a  more  than  usual 
profusioD  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table.'** 

In  modern  Persia  the  birthdays  of  Muhammad 
and 'All,  as  in  Islam  generally,  are  duly  honoured. 
For  ordinary  persons,  however,  the  Kew  Year's 
feast  is  the  only  real  festival,  tt 

Among  the  modem  Jews,  the  13th  birthday  of  a 

•  J.  Doolittle,  Social  Life  0/  Ihe  Chijiene,  1868,  ii.  217  ff.;  J.  1. 
U.  de  Oroot,  Tht  Heligioxu  Si/sUm  qf  Chitui,  I  61,  62. 

♦  Oriffls,  C'orea,  1882,  p.  295. 

t  Shway  Yoe  (J.  O.  Scott),  Th4  Burman,  L  0. 

I  Bancroft,  op.  oil.  ii.  283. 

I  A.  B.  Kills,  Tlu  Tthinpeaking  PeopUt,  UO. 

H  Hercvlotus,  I.  133,  ix.  110. 

••  Wilkinson,  Ancitnt  Umptiant,  IIL  SflS, 

tt  Polak,  Ptraitn,  1866,  L  838. 


boy  is  celebrated  as  a  family  feast,  this  date  being 
his  religious  majority.  * 

The  preceding  accounts  introduce  some  secondary 
principles.  The  idea,  inseparable  from  festivals, 
of  holiday  or  rest,  combines  with  the  wish  to  avoid 
consuming  energy  and  vitality,  and  to  assimilate 
the  same  by  means  of  food  and  drink.  A  further 
principle  is  that  of  a  propitious  commencement  ol 
an  epoch  as  influencing  the  whole.  At  a  late  stage 
such  ideas  are  obscured,  and  an  ethical  principle 
arises.  This  is,  in  Western  culture,  faintly  sug- 
gested by  the  phrase,  '  turning  over  a  new  leaf '  at 
the  New  Year  or  on  the  birth-day.  In  Catholicism, 
it  is  more  marked  in  combination  with  the  birth- 
day of  the  individual's  patron  saint.  In  early 
Christianity  each  anniversary  was  a  step  towards 
the  new  life  commencing  at  death. 

The  idea  of  renewal,  as  we  saw,  is  in  the  early 
stages  emphasized  by  the  weekly  phases  of  the 
muou.  Thus  we  get  the  principle  of  the  octave. 
One  of  its  earliest  applications  is  the  celebration 
of  the  seventh  day  after  birth,  on  which,  anion" 
various  peoples,  the  name  is  given  or  some  ritual 
operation  is  performed. 

The  principle  of  the  octave  is  actually  applied  at 
times  to  produce  a  weekly  birth-day.  Tliis  has 
been  instanced  in  West  Africa  and  Burma.  A 
good  many  recorded  birth-days  are  probably  not 
annual,  but  weekly  or  monthly.  The  ancient 
Syrians  celebrated  a  monthly  birth-day.  t 

These  considerations  lead  up  to  some  peculiarities 
of  reckoning  or  commemoration  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  custom.  The  Apache  father  makes 
a  note  of  each  moon  that  follows  the  birth  of  a 
child.  A  large  mark  is  made  for  the  10th  month.  J 
The  Mayas  celebrated  as  the  birthdays  of  their 
children  the  first  step  taken,  the  lirst  word  spoken, 
and  the  first  thing  made.§  The  Ovaherero  reckon 
a  man's  age  from  the  time  of  his  circumcision, 
not  counting  the  previous  period.  A  man  is  called 
after  the  otyionao  of  his  circumcision.  Those 
circumcised  at  the  same  time  are  omakura,  '  persons 
of  the  same  age.'U  Such  methods  of  reckoning 
age  are  convenient  for  the  savage,  who  has  little 
use  for  any  more  accurate  reckoning.  Other 
such  epochs,  which  at  a  certain  stage  are  the  only 
'  birth-days,'  are  weaning,  initiation,  and  mar- 
riage. The  Baganda  reckon  a  man's  age  by  the 
reigns  of  the  chiefs.  '  It  was  in  the  reign  of  so 
and  so  that  I  was  bom.' II 

In  the  lower  cultures  names  are  curiously  par- 
allel and  interchangeable,  so  to  say,  with  dates. 
The  Central  Australians  have  each  a  name  denot- 
ing age  in  relation  to  others,  but  have  no  annual 
reckoning.  The  Maori  had  one  name  given  at 
birth,  a  second  at  puberty,  a  third  on  his  father's 
death,  and  others  whenever  he  performed  some 
achievement."  An  Aht  will  change  his  name 
perhaps  ten  times  in  ten  years,  and  celebrate  the 
event  each  time  with  a  feast. tt  In  connexion  with 
change  of  name  there  is  the  idea  of  renewal. 

An  early  application  of  the  principle  of  com- 
memoration is  '  the  feast  of  the  dead.'  All  the 
ideas  connected  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
find  expression  here.  In  early  religion  these  cele- 
brations are  as  frequent  and  as  important  as  any 
annual  festival.  In  Oajaca  great  ceremonial  at- 
tended the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  great  lords 
after  their  death.  Tlie  belief  was  that  the  soul 
wandered  about  for  many  years  before  entering 
bliss,  and  visited  its  friends  on  earth  once  a  year.^ 

•  Roubin  in  JE,  «.u.  t  2  Mac  8T. 

{  HrdlK^ka  in  Aiiveriean  AnthropologUtt  viL  490. 

§  liiilicroft,  lip.  cit.  ii.  (102. 

II  .*<i}itlh  A.frican  Fdlklnre  Journal,  1.  4S. 
^  Hosroc  in  J  A  I  xxxii.  72. 
••  U.  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  Slaui^,  1870,  p.  IM. 
ft  O.  M.  Sproat,  Socage  Life,  1868,  p.  SM, 
it  Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Ii.  023. 
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The  HinduB  obserre  the  new  moon  of  the  montli, 
Bhddrapada  (September-October),  in  honour  of 
the  dead.  On  this  day  the  head  of  a  family  must 
perform  prescribed  ceremonies  for  the  preceding 
three  generations.'  The  celebration  is  for  such  of 
the  dead  as  may  not  have  received  the  usual  rites 
of  sepulture.  The  fact  shows,  by  negation,  that 
the  commemoration  is  the  repetition  of  the  event. 
The  annual  irddcl/ias  are  well  known.  Thfiir  object 
is  to  'assist  the  departed  spirit  in  the  various  ex- 
periences it  will  have  to  pass  through.  At  the 
same  time,  the  one  who  duly  performs  these  rites 
and  ceremonies  thereby  lays  up  merit  for  himself 
and  his  family,  which  merit  will  be  duly  carried  to 
the  credit  of  his  account  hereafter.'  One  iraddha 
is  to  provide  the  spirit  with  an  '  intermediate  body.' 
Another  indicates  the  union  of  the  dead  with  his 
immediate  ancestors.  The  monthly  iraddhas  com- 
mence on  the  30th  day  after  death.  An  annual 
ceremony  is  performed  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death.* 

A  slight  shifting  of  the  point  of  view  wUl  show 
the  parallelism  between  such  practices  as  tlie 
Hindu  and  the  early  Christian  principle  that  the 
birth-day  of  the  martyr  was  tlie  day  on  which 
he  died.  Th«  death-day  of  the  faithful  was  re- 
garded as  their  birth  into  a  new  life.  The  '  natale ' 
ptifl  excellence  waa  the  day  of  death.  It  was  a 
nitivity  to  a  glorious  crown  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Tertmlian  observes  that  St.  Paul  was 
bom  again  by  a  new  nativity  at  Rome  because  he 
suffered  martyrdom  there.  Such  natalia  were 
contrasted  with  'natural  birth-days,'  as  spiritual 
in  opposition  to  worldly.  The  'birth-days'  of 
martyrs,  celebrated  at  the  grave  or  monument, 
had  a  profound  influence  on  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  celebration  was  a 
service,  at  which  the  Communion  was  received. 
The  ethical  principle  involved  was  imitation  of  the 
martyr,  repetition  in  others  of  his  life  and  death. 
The/(w<«  of  martyrs  were  gradually  compiled,  and 
churches  were  erected  over  their  bones,  the  bones 
sometimes  being  replaced  under  the  altar.t 

The  festivals  of  gods  are  frequently  their  birth- 
days. Thus  the  Hindu  festival  Snramajayantl 
celebrates  the  birth-day  of  Rama,  the  seventh 
incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  image  of  the  god 
is  adorned  and  carried  in  procession.  Pilgrimage 
is  made  to  the  temple.  Krsnajayanti  is  the 
birth-day  of  Krishna,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  annual  festivals.  The  Bhdgavata 
describing  the  life  of  the  god  is  read  on  that  day. 
Vinayakachaturtki  is  tlie  birth-day  festival  of 
Ganesa.  Every  house  sets  up  an  image  of  the  god, 
before  which  li^'hts  are  placed.  A  mantra  of  con- 
secration, pratista,  is  pronounced,  on  which  the 
spirit  of  the  god  enters  the  image. 

In  such  acts  we  see  a  ritual  re-creation  of  the 
divinity,  a  repetition  of  his  birth. 

At  this  feast,  art!  -ans  worship  their  tools,  and 
students  their  booKs,  placing  them  before  the 
image.  Ganesa  is  the  god  who  is  invoked  in  all 
undertakings,  and  who  helps  man  on  his  way.J 

In  Christianity  the  birth-day  of  Christ  is  only 
less  important  than  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion. Even  here  the  social  aspect  of  religion  is 
prominent,  and,  by  a  coincidence,  the  date  finally 
decided  upon  b  that  celebrated  in  paganism  as 
the  annual  birthday  of  the  Sun,  just  as  the 
weekly  day  of  the  sun,  the  Christian  Sunday,  was 
the  weekly  birth -day  of  the  Solar  Deity,  and  in 
Hebrew  mythology  the  first  day  of  Creation. 

LiTERATTOE.— Z/DB  and  EBi,  l.v.  'Birthday';  Bingham, 
Chriltian  Anivpalies,  1840;  J.J.  M.  de  Groot,  Tht  ReUgumt 
SylUmo/China,  18920.;  A.  B.  Ellis,  Ths  Tshi-ipeaking PtOfUt, 

•  PadSeld,  op.  cit.  188,  817,  226. 
t  Bingham,  vU.  S40(r.,  860 1.,  422. 
]  Padfield,  op.  at.  1788.,  181,  US. 


1887  ;  J.  B.  Padfield,  The  Binduat  Bant*,  1808:  B.  H. Chaai- 
berlaln,  Thingt  Japanue*,  1802.  A-  E.  CEAWLKY. 

BI RTH-DAYS  (Greek  and  Roman).— Birth-day 
celebrations  are  to  be  met  with  in  antiquity  from 
a  very  early  date.  iEschylus  presupposes  them 
when  he  makes  Apollo  receive  on  his  birth-day  his 
oracle  as  a  present  from  Phoebe  (Eumenidts,  6-8). 
Birth-days  were  celebrated  with  prayers,  sacrifices, 
and  banquets,  and  it  was  also  the  custom  to  offer 
presents  to  the  person  whose  birth-day  it  was  (e.g. 
a  book,  Anthol.  Pal.  ix.  93).  Sometimes  those 
who  were  born  on  tlie  same  day  of  the  month 
formed  a  society,  and  called  themselves  TerpaJiffrai, 
fifcaSiffToi,  etc.  Later,  it  was  frequently  the  custom 
for  such  societies  to  celebrate  the  birth-days  of 
members  of  distinction,  or  these  members  them- 
selves left  an  endowment  to  enable  their  associates 
to  celebrate  their  birth-day  even  after  their  death. 
Such  a  posthumous  celebration  was  called  yevicia, 
whereas  the  celebration  during  a  man's  lifetime 
was  termed  yevidXia  (schol.  Plato,  Alcibiades, 
121  C).  Plato's  birth-day  was  celebrated  by  the 
Academy  on  the  7th  of  Thargelion,  because  Apollo 
was  supposed  to  have  been  bom  on  that  day  ;  and 
in  other  cases  as  well  the  celebrations  of  birth-days 
were  fixed  for  sacred  days  (Plut.  Theseus,  36 ; 
the  Athenians  mention  the  8th  of  a  month  as  the 
birthday  of  Theseus,  ix  UoaeiSuivos  yryoviyai  XeyoiUrtf 
Kal  -yip  HoceiBQva  rats  dySiais  TifiCiair).  From  the 
time  of  the  Diadochi  we  often  hear  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birth-days  of  kings,  and  from  the 
time  of  Caesar,  of  those  of  emperors  (there  is  an 
important  inscription  which  indicates  that  in  Asia 
Minor  the  year  began  with  the  birth-day  of 
Augustus  [A  then.  Mitt.  xxiv.  288]),  when  festivi- 
ties, games,  etc.,  took  place.  The  same  honour 
was  also  extended  to  empresses  and  princes. 

These  honours  passea  from  persons  to  cities : 
thus  in  Rome  the  Palilia  was  celebrated  as  the 
natalis  urbis.  More  especially  were  such  honours 
transferred  to  the  gods  :  Athene  was  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  on  the  3rd  of  a  month,  Hermes  on 
the  4th,  Apollo  on  the  7th,  and  so  on.  In  these 
cases  the  festival  must  always  have  been  the 
prius,  the  birth-day  the  posterius.  It  often 
happens  that  the  birthday  of  the  god  and  the 
natalis  templi  coincide  (Cic.  ad  Att.  IV.  i.  4,  CIL 
xii.  3058). 

Liteeaturb.— Chr.  Petersen,  '  Ueber  die  Oeburtstagsteier 
bei  den  Griechen,'  in  Jahrb./.  klcus.  PhUol.,  Suppl.  ii.,  1857; 
W.  Schmidt.  GeburUlag  im  AUertum,  Oiessen,  1908. 

W.  Kroll. 
BIRTHRIGHT.— See  Inhemtanck. 

BISHOP.— See  Ministry. 

BISMILLAH.— I.  Meaning  and  early  usage. 
— Bismilldh(i),  an  Arabic  expression  signifying  'in 
the  name  of  Allah,'  was  borrowed  by  Muhammad 
from  the  religious  phraseology  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians,* and  was  formulated  by  him  in  full  as 
follows :  bismilldhi-r-rahmdni-r-rahimi,  '  in  the 
name  of  Allah,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful.' 
Muhammad  employed  the  phrase  both  in  its  shorter 
and  in  its  complete  form  as  an  introductory  formula, 
designed  to  connect  the  beginnings  of  action  with 
the  devout  remembrance  of  God,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  while  still  resident  at  Mecca,  he  recommended 
his  adherents  to  use  it  in  a  similar  way.  In  the 
Qur'au  he  represents  Noah  as  summoning  the 
faithful  to  enter  the  ark  with  the  words,  '  Bismillah 
("in  the  name  of  Allah")  be  its  voyage  and  its 
landing '  (xi.  43) ;  and,  similarly,  a  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  King  Solomon  to  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  opens  thus :  '  Bhmilldhi-r-rahmani-r- 
rahimi '  (xxvii.  30).  Probably,  too,  he  began  his  own 
ceremonial  discourses,  as  collected  in  the  Qur'an, 

•  Noldeke,  Gesch.  d.  Qorim  (Oottingen,  18«0),  p.  88  [«  (ya\f 
Uthed  by  F.  Scbwally)  11 6 1.]. 
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with  the  phrase,  and  the  redactors  of  the  sacred 
volume,  in  prefixing  it  (in  plenary  form)  to  the 
various  siirm,  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  prefatory 
formula  having  Muhammad's  own  sanction.  We 
cannot  divine  the  reason  of  its  omission  from  the 
9th  sHra,  although  the  Muslim  exeL'etes  show  no 
perplexity  in  the  loatter,  and  provide  several  ex- 
planations, as  may  l>?,  found  in  commentaries  to 
the  Qur'an.  The  earlier  theologians  of  Islam  were 
at  variance  with  each  other  regarding  the  question 
whether  the  bismilldhi-iormu\a.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  turas  was  to  be  considered  an  article  of  revela- 
tion, i.e.  an  utterance  of  God,  or  an  item  proceeding 
from  the  Prophet  himself ;  but  eventually  the  former 
alternative  carried  the  day,  and  it  came  to  be  held 
that  everything  between  the  two  covers  {baina-l- 
daffatain)  of  the  book,  including,  of  course,  the 
prefatory  formula  of  the  liiras,  was  the  word  of 

It  U  recorded  that,  before  Mu^mmad  arose,  the  heatheo 
Qnraisb  made  use  of  the  sacred  formula  bismika  AUdhumma 

C\n  thy  name,  O  Ood  ')  for  a  similar  purpose — a  statement  which 
certainly  credible,  though  we  have  no  evidence  to  teat  it  by. 
Accordinif  to  Arabic  tradition,  which  delighte  to  associate  every 
particular  custom  with  the  name  of  an  individual  founder,  the 
person  who  introduced  the  use  of  this  phrase  into  Mecca  was 
Umayya  b.  Abi-1-^lt,  the  reputed  author  of  many  apocryphal 
poems  which  promulgated  monotheistic  and  Biblical  ideas 
before  the  time  of  Mut^ammad.  Uma>'ya  is  said  to  have 
learned  the  formola,  as  a  potent  talisman  against  the  evil 
influence  of  demonic  powers,  from  the  lips  of  a  Christian 
hermit,  and  to  have  made  personal  trial  of  it.*  But  as  he  was 
an  older  contemporary  of  Mut^ammad,  and  survived  the  latter's 
entrance  upon  his  public  career,  the  older  formula  cannot, 
agreeably  to  the  above  tradition,  have  been  in  use  long  before 
the  Prophet's  day.  It  is  even  said,  indeed,  that  Mu^mmad 
himself  had  employed  it,  but  that  the  revelation  of  certain 
verses  in  the  Qur'an  (xi.  93,  zxvil.  30)  Induced  him  to  substitute 
for  it,  first  the  shorter,  and  then  the  longer,  form  of  the 
bumiiUKi  Nevertheless  be  would  appear,  according  to 
Uuslim  tradition,  to  have  sometimes  reported  to  the  earlier 
Meccan  formula  even  at  a  later  period  ;  X  thus  in  a  treaty  which 
he  made  with  the  people  of  Mecca  near  Hudaibiyah  in  a.h.  6, 
be  deferred  to  the  vigorous  opposition  they  offered  to  the  new 
formula  introduced  b^  him,  and  quite  readily  sanctioned  the 
use  of  the  Quraish  '  bumika  AUdhumma '  as  a  beading  to  the 
document.;  '  AUdhumma'  is  also  approved  M  an  invocation 
of  Ood  in  Uoslim  petition*. 

We  maj  regard  it  as  historically  established 
that  rescripts  drawn  up  by  Muhammad's  instruc- 
tions, contracts  concluded  between  him  and  tribes 
which  yielded  him  their  allegiance,||  and  even 
records  of  a  more  private  character, II  were  usually 
prefaced  by  the  plenarj^  form  of  the  bismilldh." 
Thereafter  its  insertion  In  similar  documents  as  a 
prefatory  formula  became  part  of  the  religious 
practice  of  the  adherents  of  Islam.'H'  Otticial 
'ecordfl  from  the  early  age  of  Islam,  preserved 
either  as  transcriptions  in  historical  works,  or, 
more  authentically  still,  as  originals  on  papyrus 
sheets,  always  begin  with  the  bismilldh.  It  is 
also  found  on  textile  fabrics  and  other  products  of 
industrial  art.tt  In  bilingual  (Arabic-Greek)  docu- 
ments, which  were  common,  especially  in  the 
Egyptian  province,  till  far  on  in  the  Uraayyad 
period,  the  Greek  portion  contains  a  translation  of 
the  formula,  the  shorter  appearing  as  in  iy6/jLaTi 
ToD  0tov,  while  the  plenary  form  expands  this  with 
the  words  tou  AnJ^ofo?  (pL\a.vOp(4nrou.%% 

•  Aghdni.  iU.  189 ;  Mas'udi,  Prairies  d'or,  I  14S ;  at. 
Sobultheas  In  the  Noldeke-Festtichrijt,  74,  n.  6. 

t  Ibn  Sad  in  Wellhausen,  Skizun  u.  Forar6«f«n,  It.  (Berlin, 
1899},  8,  9  (text),  104  (tr.). 

t  Leone  Caetani,  A  nnali  dtlC  Islam,  IL  (Milan,  1907)  222. 

I  Ibn  HishiUn,  ed.  Wustenfeld,  747. 

I  Examples  in  Ndldcke-Schwally,  op.  cit.  117,  n.  1. 

^  t.g.  a  note  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  wheat  broaght 
ubooty  from  Khaibar(rbn  Hisham,  77U,  7780.). 

**  L.  CaeUni  (op.  ciL  L  896,  ii.  793)  doubts  the  authenticity  of 
this  prefatorv  formula  in  documents  given  by  Muslim  historians. 

tt  *.g.  in  the  7'»ttamsrU  qf'AbdaUdh  b.  Mas'ud,  in  ibn  Sa'd, 
Tabaatt,  in.  i.  112,  IIB. 

tt  urmbaceic.  '  Zur  arabisoben  Alterthumskunde,  ii.  Die 
arabisoben  PapyrusprotolioUe,'  in  SWA  W  dxL  (Vienna,  1908) 
S£fl. 

99  *.Q.,  in  tbe  bilingual  documents  in  Karabacek,  op.  cit. 
eS-e7;  0.  IL  Becker,  Papyri  Schott-Heinhardl,  i.  (Heidelberg, 
1906X  iota.;  t A  xxiL  160,  170-178. 


In  accordance  with  the  common  Arabic  practice 
of  giving  a  convenient  name  to  formulas  by  the 
device  oiomitting  some  of  their  con.stituent  letters 
(as,  e.g.,  hamdnla  for  ' al-hamdu  liUahi,'  hay'ala 
for  hayya  ' ala-^-^alati,  etc.),  the  bismilldh  \b  con- 
tracteu  to  basmala,  wliich  is  also  a  verb  meaning 
'  to  utter  the  bismillah ' ;  and  the  use  of  the 
formula  is  also  referred  to  as  tatmiya,  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  name  [ism)  of  God. 

2.  Ceremonial  use.  — The  bismilldh  acquires  a 
special  ceremonial  significance  as  the  formula  of 
benediction  pronounced  beforeslaughtering animals 
for  food — a  usage  which,  without  doubt,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Jewish  law  enjoining  the  utterance  of 
the  b'rdkhd  before  killing  and  eating.  The  relevant 
injunction  in  the  Qur'an  is  found  in  vi.  118,  121  : 
'  Eat  of  that  over  which  the  name  of  Allah  hath 
been  pronounced  if  ye  believe  in  His  signs "... 
'  Eat  not  therefore  of  that  on  which  the  name  of 
Allah  hath  not  been  named,  for  that  were  certainly 
sin.'  From  this  passage  was  argued  the  obligatory 
use  of  the  tasmiya  *  before  slaughter ;  and,  simi- 
larly, it  was  required  that  the  benediction  in 
Allah's  name  should  precede  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  Even 
in  the  chase  (v.  6)  it  was  imperative  to  utter  the 
name  of  Allah  before  releasing  the  falcon  or  the 
hound,  and  only  on  this  condition  could  the  quarry 
be  afterwards  used  as  food.t  In  pursuance  of  a 
hermeneutic  practice  of  later  Muhammadan  theo- 
logians, certain  theological  schools  attenuated  the 
character  of  this  absolutely  binding  ordinance  to 
that  of  a  mere  wish,  and  in  this  way  the  omission 
of  the  actual  utterance  of  Allah's  name  before  the 
act  of  killing  did  not  necessarily  proscribe  the  use 
of  the  animal  for  food.  If,  for  example,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  regulation  had  been  inadvertently 
neglected,  the  food  might  still  be  partaken  of 
without  misgiving — for,  of  course,  the  thought  of 
Allah  is  never  absent  from  the  devout  heart.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  these  interpretations  and  practical 
accommodations  are  at  variance  with  the  actual 
language  of  the  injunction  as  given  in  the  Qur'an 
— a  fact  emphatically  insisted  upon  in  the  teaching 
of  the  more  rigid  and  literalistic  interpreters  of  the 
book.:? 

Another  question  of  ceremonial  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  bismilldh  arises  in  connexion  with  the 
Muhammadan  ritual  of  prayer  (saldt).  The 
latter,  as  is  well  known,  begins  with  the  recita- 
tion of  the  '  opening '  sHra  of  the  Qur'Sn  [al- 
fdtiha),  whose  first  sentence  is  the  bitmilldh  in 
its  complete  form.  It  has  been  from  early 
times  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  schools  of  the 
law  whether  this  introductory  phrase  should  be 
spoken  aloud  (jahran)  or  in  an  mandible  whisper 
— a  controversy  connected  in  its  origin  with 
the  disputed  question  already  referred  to,  viz. 
whether  the  bismilldh  is  to  rank  as  Divine 
revelation  or  not.  Most  of  the  orthodox  schools 
decided  that  the  formula  might  be  uttered  in 
an  undertone,§  but  the  Shafi'ites,  and  especially 
the  i^hi'ites,  demand  that  it  be  spoken  in  an 
audible  voice.l! 

3.  Everyday  use. — Having  dealt  with  the  use  of 
the  bismillah  in  ceremonial  functions  and  in  im- 

*  But  without  al-ratymdn  al^rafyim,  as  it  was  not  thought 
right,  when  taking  away  life,  to  name  *  the  Oompassiouata 
Merciful' (.? />.!/';  xlviiL  96,  n.  1). 

t  iluwatta,  ii.  3.'i«. 

1  Cf.  the  present  writer's  Did  ZdhiriUn  (Leipzig,  1884),  76  ff. 

9  It  is  expressly  recorded  of  'Omar  n.  that,  when  loading  in 
prayer,  he  did  not  pronounce  the  bitimilldh  of  tlie  futilia 
audibly  (M  \iajharu)  (Ibn  Sa'd,  v.  248,  '25).  The  Khalif  al- 
MuHta  in  was  accused  by  his  opponents  of  double-dealing, 
because  be  uiM>ko  the  btitmiUdh  of  the  /dtif^  Inaudibly  when 
in  Samarra,  but  elsewtiero  bypocritically  uttered  it  aloud 
ffabari,  Annales,  iii.  llifi:i,  3ff.). 

U  On  this  question  see  tbe  present  writer's  *  Beitrage  zut 
Litteruturgesoh.  der  Schi'a  u.  d.  sunnitisoben  Polemik,'  ^'Tf.!  W 
(1874),  16  S.,  86. 
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portant  affairs  of  public  and  private  life,  we 
proceed  to  speak  of  a  view  which  sprang  up  in 
Islam  at  a  very  early  period,  and  soon  established 
itself  in  everj'day  practice — the  view,  namely, 
which  finds  expression  in  a  proverb  commonly 
regarded  as  a  saying  (hadlth)  of  the  Prophet : 
Kullu  amrin  dhi  bdlin  la  yubtada'u  bi-dkikri  *- 
lldhi  fahuioa  abtaru,  i.e.  'every  matter  of  im- 
portance which  is  begun  without  mention  of  God 
IS  maimed.'  This  maxim  was  taken  by  devout 
adherents  of  lal&m  as  their  warrant  for  the  practice 
of  inaugurating  every  action  +  by  ejaculating  a 
bismilldh.  The  prophet  is  traditionally  reported 
to  have  said  that  Satan  sits  behind  every  one  who 
mounts  an  animal  without  first  having  uttered  the 
formula.}:  Its  use  as  a  blessing  before  meals  is 
regarded  as  of  special  importance,  and  on  social 
occasions  the  sayuig  of  the  bUmillah  by  the  head 
of  the  household  intimates  to  the  guests  that  the 
repast  is  to  begin.§  Nor  must  the  tasmiya  be 
omitted  when  a  person  enters  or  leaves  a  house,  or 
puts  on  his  clothes.U  The  practice  is  felt  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  thought  of  Qur'Sn  xxxiii.  41  : 
'  Remember  Allah  with  frequent  remembrance ' — 
a  maxim  highly  approved  in  Islam.  The  idea  that 
the  utterance  of  God's  holy  name  involves  an 
impiety  never  found  a  footing  among  the  Muslims, 
who  are  wont  to  say,  rather,  that  if  we  love  a 
person  we  often  mention  his  name  (man  ahabba 
thay'an  akthara  dhikrahu).% 

4.  Superstitious  ideas  and  use. — The  deep  sig- 
nificance and  the  sacred  character  with  which 
[sl^m  invested  the  bismilldh  led  at  length  to  its 
being  pressed  into  the  service  of  folk-lore,  mystic- 
ism, and  even  magic.  It  was  said  that  God  had 
inscribed  it  upon  the  breast  of  Adam,  the  wing  of 
the  angel  Gabriel,  the  seal  of  Solomon,  and  the 
tongue  of  Jesus.**  The  Creator  has  written  the 
■acred  words  upon  His  works.  The  imaginative 
eye  can  sometimes  trace  the  formula  in  the  veins 
of  the  leaf  or  the  varied  colourings  of  the  butter- 
fly's wing,  where  nature  has  imprinted  it  in  mystic 
(Syriac)  characters.  The  written  and  oral  applica- 
tion of  the  bismilldh  possesses  talismanic  virtues. 
When  the  soul  in  its  death-struggle  is  striving  to 
escape  from  the  body,  the  angel  of  death  brings 
from  paradise  an  apple  upon  which  is  inscribed  the 
formula,  or  the  angel  himself  writes  it  upon  the 
palm  of  the  dying  man,  whose  agony  is  alleviated 
Dy  the  sight  of  it,  and  whose  soul  then  yields  itself 
to  the  angel,  ft  The  bismilldh  serves  also  as  a 
means  of  defence  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  other  malign  influences  of  occult 
forces.  It  is  a  popular  notion  amongst  Mubam- 
madans  that  the  jmn  are  easily  offended,  as,  for 
instance,  by  human  encroachment  upon  their 
haunts,  by  pouring  out  hot  water,  etc.  ;  but  if  a 
man  feels  that  he  has  provoked  their  resentment, 
he  may  drive  them  away  W  uttering  the  bismilldh.  tX 
Similarly,  in  order  to  render  his  goods  proof  against 
the  jinn,  he  uses  the  phrase  as  a  charm  when  he 
shuts  the  door,  or  stores  articles  of  food  in  their 
appropriate  receptacles,  or  lays  down  his  clothes 
at  night.  An  article  protected  in  this  way  is 
called  musammd  (commonly  pronounced  mxtsemmi), 

•  Origrinally  bt-l)amdi,  with  reference  to  the  glorityiiigr  of  God 
by  formulu  be^ning  with  ai-hamdu  liiidhi. 

t  IncludinK  that  mentioned  by  Buch&ri.  K.  alwu4u,  So.  8. 

t  Damiri  (Buliq,  i.H.  1284),  ».ii.  '  Al-dabba,'  i.  399. 

I  l&ne,  Manners  and  Cmtami  of  lh»  Modem  Egyptians^ 
(London,  1871),  i.  1S3. 

I  Traditional  sayings  in  Nawawi,  KUOb  al-Adhkir  (C&iro, 
A.B.  1312),  11-12. 

H  RUH  xvi.  164  ;  ZDMQ  U.  266. 

••  E.  Doutt6,  Ua^U  et  rtligion  dam  tAJriqv»  du  Sard 
(Algiers,  1909),  211. 

tt  Al-Suyuji,  aX-Durar  cU-lfitin  fi-l-ba'th  tta-na'im  aljindn 
(Cairo,  a.h.  1324). 

Jt  In  North  Africa,  A.  Bel,  La  Population  miuuimane  dt 
TUmcen  (Paris,  1908),  23  (from  the  Btvxu  du  *fadu  elhno- 
fraphiqutt  tt  tociologiquu^ 


i.e.  'something  over  which  has  been  named  (the 
name  of  Allah).'* 

The  bismilldh,  by  reason  of  its  prophylactic 
virtues,  is  deemed  specially  serviceable  as  an 
inscription  for  amulets,  and,  in  .general,  as  an 
accessory  of  practical  magic.+  Copious  illus- 
trations of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  Shamt 
al-ma'arif  of  al-BiinI  (tA.H.  622,  A.D.  1225)  and 
works  of  a  similar  nature.  The  Muslims  also  con- 
struct magic  squares,  and  distribute  the  words  of  the 
basmala  in  magical  combinations  amongst  the  vari- 
ous compartments.J  Al-BunI  Ls  also  the  author  of 
a  monograph  dealing  specially  with  the  use  of  the 
formula  for  magical  purposes  (Fadd'il  al-basmala).^ 

5.  Calligraphic  usage. — Mention  ought  finally 
to  be  made  of  a  certain  convention  in  tlie  method 
of  transcribing  the  bismilldh.  When  the  Muslim 
calligraphist  writes  the  formula  for  a  ceremonial 
purpose,  he  imparts  a  peculiar  form  to  its  first 
word  by  way  of  signalizing,  as  it  were,  the  excep- 
tional character  of  the  phrase  as  a  whole.     The 

vertical  stroke  of  the  initial  letter  ba  {:)  is  con- 
siderably prolonged  in  an  upward  direction,  and 
slightly  curved ;   then,  the    alif   (of  'ism)   being 

omitted  altogether,!!  the  sin  (—•)  is  placed  im- 
mediately  after   the    bd,   while   the   final   letter 

mim  (|«)    is  connected  with   the  sin  by  a    line 

drawn  far  beyond  the  usual  length  (-  ■■■') 

The  Muhammadan  scribes  would  appear  at  a  very 
early  date  to  have  introduced  yet  another  altera- 
tion in  the  written  form  of  the  bismilldh — a 
peculiarity  of  common  occurrence  in  MSS.     Here 

the  tips  of  the  third  letter  tin  (^)  disappear  en- 
tirely, as  well  as  the  'alif,  and  the  initial  ba  {:)ia 
joined  to  the  final  mim  (|«)  by  a  long  horizontal 


_).    The  antiquity  of  this  usage 


line  thus :  *_ 

is  indicated  by  an  incident  recorded  in  Ibn  Sa'd, 
viz.  that  '  the  Khalif  'Omar  b.  'Abd  al- Aziz  dis- 
missed a  certain  scribe  {kdtib)  from  his  office 
because  he  wrote  bism  without  inserting  the  sin 
distinctly  '  (walam  yaj'al  al-sin).l, 
LrTK&ATU&B. — The  hterature  has  been  given  in  the  footnotw, 

I.    GOLDZIHER. 

BLACKMAIL.— The  word  'mail'  is  derived 
from  the  Norman-French  maille,  which  is  used  in 
the  -\ct  of  1335,  9  Edward  lu.  c.  3  in  the  sense  of 
'  halfpenny.'  We  find  three  meanings  assigned  to 
this  term. 

I.  Legally,  blackmail  refers  to  rents  reserved  in 
labour,  cattle,  or  produce.  In  mediaeval  times 
rent  was  uniformly  paid  in  kind — a  custom  that 
persisted  in  France  down  to  the  days  of  the  great 
French  Revolution.  The  Black  Death  and  the 
Peasants'  Revolt  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
transformation  of  English  agricultural  life,  and 
among  the  results  was  the  substitution  of  payment 
in  money  for  paj-ment  in  kind.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  indeed  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  this 
substitution  was  not  effected  till  a  comparatively 
late  date.  For  rent  in  kind  were  substituted  '  white 
rents,'  which  were  reserved  in  '  white  moeey,'  or 
silver.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  &  great 
scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  and  this  doubtless 
assisted  in  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  old 
method  of  payment.     The  discovery  of  silver  in 

*  I^ne,  op.  cil.  i.  287 ;  Arainan  Society  t'n  th*  Middle  Aga 
(London,  18S3),  41. 

t  IlGinaud,  Monuinent  musvlmant  du  a^inct  ds  M.  U  due  de 
Blacas  (Paris,  182S),  ii.  S-fl. 

1  lioutM,  rip.  cit.  212. 

§  Brockelraaiin,  Gesch.d.  arab.  Litteratttr,  L  (Weimar,1896)4B7. 

I  This  is  a  Massoretic  practice. 
i  Ibn  Sa'd,  v.  270,  14. 
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Soath  America  helped  forward  the  movement  from 
status  to  contract,  with  the  result  that  white  rent 
paid  in  current  coin  or  white  money  {mailles 
blanches)  began  to  replace  the  black  rent.  In 
Scots  law  toe  rents  of  an  estate  were  called  '  mails' 
or  'maills,'  while  'Blanch  Holding'  and  'Mail' 
for  rent  are  somewhat  similar  terms  for  this  old 
custom.  Camden  {Rem.  205),  explaining  black 
money,  says,  '  What  that  was  I  know  not,  if  it 
were  not  of  Copper,  as  Maill  and  Black-maill.' 
Coke  refers  to  'Workdays,  rent  cummin,  rent 
com,  etc.  .  ,  .  called  Redditus  nigri,  black 
maile,  that  is,  black  rents.'  Blackstone  supports 
Coke's  explanation  of  redditus  nirjri  (cf.  Camden, 
(Rem.  1605,  p.  205  ;  Coke,  Inst.,  1642,  ii.  19  ;  Black- 
stone,  Com.,  1768,  ii.  43 ;  Bum,  Justice'*,  1845,  iii. 
214).    In  this  sense  the  term  '  blackmail '  is  obsolete. 

3.  Historically,  it  is  the  tribute  in  com,  cattle, 
other  kind,  or  money — here  we  are  coming  to  the 
newer  form— levied  from  the  farmers  and  small 
owners  in  the  border  counties  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  along  the  Highland  border,  by  free- 
booting  chiefs  in  return  for  immunity  from  pillage. 
The  border  counties  chiefly  affected  were  North- 
umberland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Waverley 
(i.  222)  represents  one  of  the  better  aspects  of  this 
custom  when  one  of  his  characters  remarks,  '  The 
boldest  of  them  (i.e.  the  freebooters)  will  never 
steal  a  hoof  from  any  one  that  pays  blackmail  to 
Vich  Ian  Vohr.'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to 
find  how  wide-spread  is  the  use  of  the  word  '  mail ' 
with  the  meaning  of  'rent'  or  'tribute.'  In  Irish 
mal  signifies  a  rent  or  tax.  In  Armoric  mal  signi- 
fies such  wealth  as  is  acquired  by  the  strong  hand  ; 
while  in  Afghanistan  the  contributory  levy  on  a 
village  is  called  mallin.  Blackmail  sometimes 
denotes  the  money  taken  by  the  harbingers  or 
servants,  with  their  master's  knowledge,  for  ab- 
staining from  enforcing  exactions  like  coin  and 
livery.  They  made  up  for  the  abstinence  in 
these  places  by  plundering  in  others.  Curiously 
enough,  we  find  that  in  Irel.and  in  the  14th  cent. 
black  money  or  blackmail  indicates  certain  coins 
of  an  inferior  kind  authorized  to  pass  current. 

In  1552  Archbishop  Hamilton  (Catech.,  1884, 
98),  in  reference  to  the  forays  of  the  border 
chieftains,  mentions,  '  Quhay  takis  ouer  sair  mail, 
ouer  mekle  ferme,  or  ony  blake  maillis,  fra 
thair  tennands ' ;  while  about  1561  R.  Maitland, 
in  Thievis  Liddcsd.  vi.,  describes  the  'commoun 
taking  of  blak  mail!.'  On  both  sides  of  the  Border 
severe  Acts  were  passed  to  put  an  end  to  the.«e 
depredations.  Under  the  Scots  kin^,  James  VI., 
the  measure  of  1597  describes  how  '  diuers  subjects 
of  the  Inland,  takis  and  sittis  vnder  their  assurance, 
payand  tliem  black-maill,  and  permittand  them  to 
reif,  herrie,  and  o|ipresse  their  Nichtbouris.'  In 
1601 — a  memorable  yearin  economic  legislation — an 
English  Act  of  Parliament  also  notes  that  'sundry 
of  her  Maiesties  louing  subjects  within  the  sayed 
(i.e.  the  four  northern)  Counties  .  .  .  have  been 
inforced  to  pay  a  certaine  rate  of  money,  come, 
cattell,  or  other  consideration,  commonly  there 
called  by  the  name  of  Blacke  maile.'  The  4."?  Eliz. 
c.  13,  s.  1,  made  the  levying  or  paying  of  this  black- 
mail a  felony  without  benefit  of  the  clergy.  The 
Termes  de  In  Ley  informs  us  that  '  Blackmail  is  a 
word  used  in  43  Eliz.  c.  13,  and  it  signifies  a 
eertainty  of  money,  com,  cattell,  or  other  con- 
sideration, given  by  the  poore  people  in  the  north 
parts  of  England,  unto  men  of  great  name  and 
aliance  in  tho.«e  parts,  to  be  by  thetn  protected 
from  such  as  usually  robbe  and  steal  there.'  Cowell 
tn  his  fatuous  Law  Dictionary,  The  Interpreter, 
notes  that  '  these  robbers  are  of  late  years  called 
Moss-troopers.'  The  depredations  of  the  Border 
chieftains,  in  spite  of  these  repressive  measures,  did 


not  cease  till  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  centniy. 
In  1707  an  '  Address  from  Cumberland '  in  the 
London  Gazette  points  out  that  '  there  is,  now,  no 
Debatable  Land  to  contend  for;  no  Black  Mail 
to  be  paid  to  the  Leaders  of  the  Robbers,  as  a 
Ransom  '  (cf.  Blackstone,  Comm.  iv.  263). 

3.  The  term  is  now  usually  applied  to  offences 
called  in  French  chnntaae,  that  is,  the  extortion  of 
money,  or  other  valuable  consideration,  by  intimi- 
dation, by  the  unscrupulous  use  of  official  or  social 
position,  or  of  political  influence  or  vote,  by  persona 
upon  those  whom  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
help  or  injure.  In  one  sense  the  Border  robbers 
have  passed  away,  but  in  another  sense  they  are 
with  us  still,  tor  the  organized  forms  of  the 
Camorra  of  Naples,  the  Mafia  of  Sicily,  the  Black 
Hand  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Highbinders 
of  China  are  largely  blackmailing  bodies.  Their 
methods  and  rules  of  procedure  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  outlaws  of  old.  Like  them,  the 
Black  Hand,  for  example,  levy  blackmail,  kidnap 
men  or  their  children  and  hold  them  to  ransom, 
murder  their  victims  in  cold  blood  if  the  ransom 
be  not  forthcoming,  and  terrorize  the  surrounding 
population  into  tacit  complicity.  In  private  life 
the  only  hope  of  resisting  the  blackmailer  is  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  first  time  he  makes  his  demand. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  was  accosted  late  at  night 
by  an  unfortunate  woman  to  whom  he  gave  alms. 
A  man,  who  saw  him  speaking  to  her,  stopped  the 
statesman  and  attempted  to  levy  blackmail.  Mr. 
Gladstone  kept  him  in  conversation  till  a  police- 
man came  in  sight,  when  he  at  once  gave  the  olack- 
mailer  in  charge.  In  English  common  law  it  is  a 
misdemeanour  to  threaten  to  publish  any  libel 
upon  any  other  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  if  the 
act  is  done  with  the  intent  to  extort  any  money  or 
other  valuable  thing.  The  punishment  is  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  three  years. 
It  is  a  felony  to  demand  of  any  person,  with 
menaces  and  without  any  reasonable  cause,  any 
property,  and  the  punishment  thereof  ranges  from 
penal  servitude  for  life  to  a  period  not  less  than 
three  years.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  threaten- 
ing accusation,  whether  of  crime  or  misconduct,  ia 
absolutely  immaterial :  the  accused  cannot  set  up 
truth  as  a  justiticaticra  of  his  conduct.  The  French 
and  German  codes  deal  with  blackmailing  in  an 
equally  stern  manner.  The  latter  states  that,  if 
the  extortion  is  committed  by  violence  against  a 
person,  or  with  the  application  of  threats,  the 
author  is  to  be  punished  like  a  robber. 

LiTERATURB. — The  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  article. 

Robert  H.  Murray. 
BLASPHEMY  (Gr.  p\a,r<pviita  =  (1)  an  ill- 
omened  or  profane  utterance,  a  light  or  rash 
prayer ;  (2)  a  slander,  or  any  defamation ;  (3) 
impious  speech  against  God.  Oppos.  ev^triiMlo.). — 
I.  Blasphemy  as  a  sin. — Bla.sphemy  as  a  sin  and 
an  ecclesiastical  ofi'enee  is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  religion  and  to  allied  mono- 
theistic cults.  For,  though  the  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  indeed  of  most  countries,  were  far 
from  viewing  with  equanimity  the  utterance  of 
words  which  might  oliend  any  of  their  gods,  yet 
the  abhorrence  caused  by  such  utterances  was  due 
mainly  to  a  fear  of  the  disasters  which  the  offended 
god  might  be  expected  to  inflict  on  the  whole  tribe 
of  which  the  otl'cndcr  was  a  member.  The  trial  of 
Socrates  would  illustrate  this,  since  he  was  accused 
of  '  teaching  men  not  to  receive  the  gods  whom  the 
city  acknowledged,  and  of  having  new  gods'  (Plato, 
A;)<jI.  24  B).  Under  FInglish  common  law  this 
olicnce  would  have  been  the  subject  of  an  indict- 
ment for  blasphemy,  but  the  freer  Greek  spirit 
treated  it  as  an  oll'ence  against  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  Similarly,  in  the  charge  brought  by 
Py  thonicus  against  Alcibiades  (Thucydides,  vL  63}, 
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that  he  had  divulged  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  the 
gravamen  was  not  so  mucii  that  the  act  was  an 
otlence  against  the  gods  as  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  the  community.  The  Roman  criminal  law 
appears  to  have  had  no  provision  against  blas- 
phemy, apparently  because,  '  in  spite  of  the  in- 
tensity of  Roman  religious  feeling,  the  religion  of 
the  State  was  always  absolutely  subject  to  the 
political  authority'  (Hunter,  Roman  Law,  1880, 
p.  10),  and  hence  an  offence  against  religion  was 
once  more  not  so  much  a  sin  as  a  crime.  Persona 
who  introduced  new  kinds  of  worship,  unknown 
to  custom  or  reason,  disturbing  weaker  minds, 
were  to  be  punished — if  persons  of  rank,  with 
deportation  ;  if  not  of  rank,  with  death. 

2.  In  the  Old  Testament.— It  is  to  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  law  (with  their  ofi'-shoots),  then, 
that  we  have  to  look  for  the  creation  of  the  offence 
of  blasphemy.  We  omit  the  '  contempt '  for  God 
referred  to  in  Mai  1',  the  dishonour  done  Him  by 
withholding  the  offerings  due  to  Him  in  Mai  3'", 
the  swearing  falsely  by  His  name  in  Lv  19",  the 
ein  '  with  a  high  hand'  of  Nu  IS"  (cf.  2  K  19«»), 
the  reviling  (or  murmuring  against)  the  Elohim 
of  Ex  22*,  since,  though  these  all  are  directed 
against  God,  they  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
specific  sin  of  blasphemy.  A  record,  however,  of 
this  sin  is  found  in  Lv  24",  where  a  man  of  mixed 
breed  'blasphemes  the  Name.'  In  this  case  doubt 
seems  to  nave  been  felt  about  the  prescribed 
penalty,  for  the  offender  was  put  back  until  '  the 
mind  of  the  Lord '  could  be  ascertained.  This  was 
found  to  fix  the  penalty  of  death  by  stoning,  and 
the  law  was  then  promulgated  :  '  He  that  blas- 
phemeth  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall 
certainly  stone  him'  (v.").  This  was  the  only 
kind  of  reproach  against  God  which  was  punish- 
able with  death  at  the  hand  of  man,  lower  kinds 
(such  as  those  referred  to  above)  being  left  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  For  post-Biblical  Jewish  usages 
see  next  article. 

3.  In  the  New  Testament — The  offence  of  blas- 
phemy is  referred  to  frequently  in  the  NT  :  in  the 
case  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mk  S***-) ; 
in  the  case  of  the  man  whose  sins  were  pronounced 
by  Jesus  forgiven  (Mt  9*,  Lk  5"'),  when  the  scribes 
accused  Him  of  blasphemy ;  when  the  Jews  de- 
clared the  saying  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one '  to 
be  bla-sphemous  ( Jn  10"- ") ;  when  Jesus  declared 
Himself  at  His  judgment  (Mk  14") ;  St.  Stephen 
was  accused  of  speaking  '  blasphemous  words 
against  Moses  and  God '  (Ac  6")  ;  in  Ac  13"  and 
18'  and  Ro  2"  the  Jews  in  their  turn  are  accused 
of  blasphemy  ;  in  Ac  26"  St.  Paul  accuses  himself 
of  making  the  Christians  blaspheme.  The  word 
occurs  five  times  in  the  Pastoral  Epp.  (1  Ti  V  &■* 
and  Tit  2"  3^),  once  in  James  (2'),  and  nine  times 
in  the  Apocalypse  (2»  13>-  •■ «  "^  W-  "•  =■  17»).  From 
these  pa.ssages  it  appears  that  any  expression  was 
considered  blasphemous  which  was  wrathfnlly, 
despitefuUy,  or  contemptuously  directed  against 
God,  His  being,  or  goodness,  which  arrogated  His 
attributes  for  a  creature,  which  opposed  a  truth 
revealed  by  Him,  or  opposed  an  institution  of 
which  He  was  the  author. 

A.  In  Church  history. — The  feeling  and  the 
judgment  expressed  in  these  passages  were  taken 
over  by  Christianity,  and  enforced,  after  its  union 
with  the  civil  power,  by  temporal  pains  and 
penalties.  The  Novellae  of  Justinian  (Ixxvii.  1) 
relate  that  some 

*  used  blasphemous  expressions  and  swore  by  Qod,  and  so  pro- 
voked Him  to  anger,  and  that  it  was  enjoined  on  such  men 
therefore  to  abstain  from  such  blasphemies,  and  from  swearing 
by  the  hair,  or  by  the  head,  and  similar  expressions  ;  for,  seeins; 
that  blasphemies  against  men  went  not  unpunished,  far  less 
would  blasphemies  against  God.  If,  in  spite  of  this  admonition, 
Roy  one  committed  the  offenoe  of  blasphemy,  he  was  to  suffer 


the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law'  {Carp,  Jur.  Civ.,  ed.  Schdll, 
1896,  voL  iil.  p.  8^2). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  ecclesiastical  court  was 
the  principal  authority  for  the  punishment  of 
blaspliemy,  the  temporal  power  being  called  in, 
when  required,  to  enforce  the  judgment  of  the  court 
ecclesiastical.  Thus  in  a  decree  of  Gregory  IX.  it 
is  laid  down  that,  if  any  one  shall  have  presumed 
to  loose  in  public  a  blasphemous  tongue  against 
God,  or  any  one  of  His  saints,  or,  in  special,  against 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  shall  be  condemned  by  the 
bishop  to  public  penance  at  the  church  door  for 
seven  Sundays,  being  on  the  last  Sunday  deprived 
of  his  shoes  and  outer  clothing,  to  fast  and  give 
alms.  In  default  he  might  be  excommunicated 
and  deprived  of  Christian  burial,  and  be  subjected 
to  a  fine  by  the  temporal  power  {Decret.  Gre^.  IX., 
lib.  V.  tit.  27,  c.  2 ;  Corp.  Jur.  Canon.,  ed.  Richter- 
Friedberg,  ii.  830). 

Charlemagne  had  already  incorporated  in  the 
law  of  the  Empire  the  Christian  law  against  blas- 
phemy, and  given  his  sanction  to  the  principle 
that  God  Himself  was  injured  by  blasphemy,  and 
that  He  would  visit  the  offence  on  all  the  people, 
thus  ingeniously  uniting  in  one  the  older  pagan 
and  the  newer  Christian  sentiment.  Louis  le 
Dibonnaire  followed  him  with  laws  against  blas- 
phemy which  inflicted  the  death  penalty.  Philip 
Augustus  fulminated  against  those  who  swore : 
'  T6te  blene  ! '  '  Corbleu  ! '  '  Ventrebleu  ! '  '  Sang 
bleu ! '  Offenders,  if  noble,  were  to  be  fined  ;  if 
roturiers,  they  were  to  be  put  into  a  sack  and 
drowned.  St.  Louis  ordered  that  offenders  should 
be  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  if  they  repeated 
the  offence,  should  have  their  tongue  and  lips 
pierced.  With  this  agrees  the  ordinance  of 
Henry  lU.,  which  enacted  that,  for  the  first  four 
offences,   a  blasphemer  should   be  committed   to 

E risen  on  bread  and  water ;  for  the  fifth  offence, 
e  should  have  the  under  lip  slit ;  for  the  sixth, 
he  should  have  it  so  slit  that  his  teeth  were  to 
be  seen ;  for  the  seventh,  his  tongue  should  be 
bored ;  and  for  the  eighth,  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death.  It  was,  indeed,  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent,  that  blaspliemy  was  most  severely  punished  ; 
but  from  tliat  date  onwards  the  feeling  has  gradu- 
ally gained  ground  that  God  is  not  a  Being  who 
can  be  injured  bjr  man's  insults,  and  that,  when 
blasphemy  is  punishable,  it  is  as  an  offence  against 
society. 

The  Scholastic  treatment  of  blasphemy  calls  for 
a  short  notice.  Defining  blasphemy,  with  Gury, 
as  locutio  Deo  injuriosa,  or,  witli  Snarez,  as  verbum 
maledictionis,  convicii  seu  contumdiae  in  Denm,  it 
divides  it  into  '  immediate' when  directed  against 
God  Himself,  and  '  mediate '  when  it  attacks  Him 
through  His  Word,  His  Church,  His  officers,  sacra- 
ments, or  saints.  It  is  in  its  form  threefold, 
'  heretical '  when  it  involves  a  false  doctrine,  '  ira- 
precative '  when  in  the  form  of  a  curse,  or  merely 
'  abusive  '  (probrosa).  Materially,  it  is  threefold  : 
(1)  when  it  attributes  to  God  what  is  not  His ;  (2) 
when  it  deprives  Him  of  what  is  His ;  and  (3) 
when  it  assigns  to  the  creature  what  belongs  to  the 
Creator — the  first  two  of  which  St.  Thomas  de- 
clares to  he  but  the  affirmative  and  negative  sides 
of  the  same  truth,  and  the  last  to  be  a  subdivision 
of  the  first.  Blasphemy  is  a  mortal  sin,  as  being 
contradictory  to  charity  ;  nay,  it  is  the  greatest  of 
all  sins,  seeing  that  it  adds  to  a  denial  of  the  faith 
a  detestation  in  the  will,  and  is  aggravated  by  its 
outburst  into  words,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  is 
augmented  by  love  and  confession. 

5.  As  a  crime. — It  has  been  alread3'  stated  that 
a  milder  judgment  on  blasphemy  has  during  the 
last  four  or  five  centuries  gradually  been  ousting 
the  feeling  which  finds  expression  in  Lv  24".  The 
change,  however,  has  been  of  slow  grow^.h.      So 
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late  as  A.D.  1656  we  find,  for  Instance,  a  poor  mad 
Quaker,  James  Nayler,  for  allowing  himself  to  be 
honoured  as  Jesus  Clirist,  sentenced  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  put  In  the  pillory,  whipped  from 
Westminster  to  the  Old  Exchange,  again  placed 
in  the  pillory,  to  have  his  tongue  bored,  his  fore- 
head branded  with  'B,'  then  taken  to  Bristol, 
there  again  whipped,  and  then  sent  to  Bridewell 
to  remain  until  Parliament  should  release  him. 
Again,  in  1812  an  unhappy  bookseller,  Daniel 
Isaac  Eaton,  of  Ave  Mana  Lane,  London,  was 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  and 
to  the  pillory  for  publishing  criticisms  on  the 
Bible  story,  after  the  manner  of  Thomas  Paine. 
It  is  noticeable  that  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  sen- 
tencing Eaton,  did  so  on  the  express  ground  that 
'  the  Christian  religion  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
must  be  protected  as  the  law.'  It  was  held  blas- 
phemy in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1729  to 
maintain  publicly  that  the  character  of  Christ  is 
defective,  and  His  teaching  misleading,  and  that 
the  Bible  is  no  more  inspired  than  any  other  book. 
In  1868,  George  Jacob  Holyoake  was  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment  for  oral  blasphemy — 
for  saying  after  a  lecture  in  reply  to  a  challenge : 
'I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
God.'  The  law  of  England  is  still  sufficiently 
severe  against  blasphemy.  'It  is,  indeed,  stLIl 
blasphemy,'  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Erskine, 
•  punishable  at  common  law,  scoffingly  or  ir- 
reverently to  ridicule  or  impugn  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith.'  On  the  other  hand,  'if  the 
decencies  of  controversy  are  observed,  even  the 
fundamentals  of  religion  may  be  attacked  without 
a  person  being  guilty  of  blasphemous  libel '  (Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge). 

The  net  result  of  the  slow  process  of  change 
which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries  in  men's 
minds  on  this,  as  on  all  kindred  subjects,  is  that 
blasphemy  has  become  the  technical  name  for  a 
particular  ofi'ence  against  the  State.  It  is  a  crime 
against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society ;  it  is 
an  outrage  on  men's  religious  feelings,  tending  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  As  an  indictable  offence  it 
is  described  by  Blackstone  to  be  '  denying  the  being 
or  providence  of  God,  contumelious  reproaches  of 
onr  Saviour  Christ,  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy 
Scripture,  or  exposing  it  to  contempt  or  ridicule' 
(Stephen's  Commentaries^,  iv.  185).  But  though 
the  existing  law  of  England  stUl  embodies  the 
tradition  which  regards  olasphemy  as  a  sin,  and 
npholds  the  Christian  religion,  in  practice  it  treats 
H  as  an  offence  against  the  peace  and  good  order 
4f  society.  It  is  open  to  anyoody  to  call  in  ques- 
tion any  article  of  religion,  provided  that  his 
method  of  expression  is  not  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities.  In  France  the  same  practical  state 
of  things  prevails  ;  for,  though  its  Code  does  not 
prohibit  blasphemy  as  such,  it  yetprohibits  it  as 
an  offence  against  good  order.  In  Germany  public 
blasphemy  is  punishable  with  one  to  three  days' 
imprisonment ;  but  the  blasphemy  must  be  public, 
coarsely  expressed,  and  offence  must  actually 
have  been  caused  {Deutsches  Reichsstrafgesetzhuc.h, 
§  166).  The  Austrian  law  is  .stricter,  and  the 
offender  may  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  term  rang- 
ing from  six  months  to  ten  years  (ib.  §§  122,  123; 
124).  In  the  United  States  the  law  of  blaspliemy 
is  essentially  the  same  as  in  England,  being  based 
on  English  common  law  and  early  statutes. 

Thus  Christian  Europe  and  America  have  brought 
the  wheel  full  circle  round  to  where  it  was  in 
Seneca's  day,  when  that  distinguished  pagan  could 
write : 

'  We  are  far  from  what  we  ought  to  be  if  we  <\o  not  think  of 
God  as  possessing  all  things,  bestowing  freely  all  things.  Why 
do  the  go<l8  beatow  on  us  their  bounty 't  It  is  their  nature  to  do 
■0.  The  man  who  thbiks  that  they  do  no  harm  because  they  are 
ItDwilUng  errs     They  caDnot.    They  can  nettber  Inflict  injury 


Dor  recelTe  It  For  to  harm  and  to  b*  h*nned  «  together' 
<^p.  96,  ed  Haase,  1873,  liL  807). 

To  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  remark  that, 
while  the  legal  definition  of  blasphemy  as  an  in- 
dictable and  statutory  offence  is  precise,  the  word 
itself  has  in  literature  and  common  parlance,  as 
is  natural,  a  wider  and  looser  meaning.  Thus, 
Jefferies  (The  Story  of  my  Heart'',  1891,  p.  125) 
writes  :  '  I  believe  all  manner  of  asceticism  to  be  the 
vilest  blasphemy — blasphemy  towards  the  whole  of 
the  human  race.'  Ruskin  (Stones  of  Venice,  I.  i.  37) 
speaks  of  '  representations  of  Christian  subjects 
which  had  become  blasphemous  under  the  treat- 
ment of  men  like  the  Caracci ' ;  and  Bacon  in  his 
A  dvanccment  of  Learning  has  the  phrase  *  blas- 
phemy against  learning.' 

LlTERATURR. — In  addition  to  authorities  quoted,  of.  art. 
'  Blasphemy '  in  HDB,  EBi,  JE,  and  Wetzer-Welte's  KinK 
Lex.  ;  G.  M.  Mackie,  '  Blasphemy,"  in  ExpT  xx.  (1909)  439 ; 
van  Espen,  Ivs  eccl.  univ.  ii.  2r>6(I.  ;  Jarcke,  HdbcL  des  gem. 
deutsch.  Strafrechts,  ii.  27-40;  for  abnormal  temptations  to 
blasphemy,  Alfonso  M.  de  Liguori,  Thiol,  llor.,  1840,  i.  4,  n. 
121  a. ;  A.  Koch,  Morallheol.,  1905,  p.  362  ff.  ;  Mishna,  Sanh.  7.  S 
and  66(1 ;  Odgers,  Libel  and  Slander*,  I90S,  pp.  446-466; 
Stephen,  Digest  of  Criminal  Law,  1883,  p.  126  f.  ;  Cobbett, 
Stale  Trials,  1809  If.,  t.  821  fl.,  mi.  031;  St.  Thorn.  Aq., 
Summa  theolog.  ii.  U.  qu.  13, 14.  W.  F.  COBB. 

BLASPHEMY  (Jewish).— All  subsequent  Jew- 
ish notions  on  the  subject  of  blasphemy  were 
derived,  in  their  main  principles,  from  the  incident 
narrated  in  Lv  24i<'-^.  In  the  course  of  that 
passage  the  general  rule  is  enunciated  (v.") :  'And 
he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death  ;  all  the  congregation 
shall  certainly  stone  him  :  as  well  the  stranger  as 
the  home  bom  when  he  blasphemeth  the  name  shall 
be  put  to  death.'  Rabbinic  tradition  (already 
represented  in  the  Targum)  interpreted  these 
italicized  words  to  mean  that,  to  render  blasphemy 
a  capital  crime,  the  offender  must  actually  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  God,  accompanied  with  dis- 
respect, the  nature  of  which  is  not  defined.  The 
reverential  reluctance  to  name  God  even  in  worship 
grew  up  early,  and,  as  is  well  known,  is  already 
exemplified  in  Psalms,  Chron.,  and  the  LXX.  The 
blasphemer  who  used  the  prevalent  substitutes  for 
the  name  of  God  was  subjected  to  flagellation  (Sank. 
56a).  The  writer  of  Pentateuchal  scrolls  was  re- 
quired to  place  his  mind  in  a  devotional  attitude 
when  writing  the  name  of  God,  and  in  certain 
cases  when  he  made  an  error  in  writing  the  name, 
the  mistake  was  irremediable,  and  the  whole  column 
on  which  the  error  occurred  was  withdrawn  from 
use  (Soferim,  ch.  iv.).  The  name  itself  could  not 
be  obliterated.  The  only  individuals  who  lawfully 
uttered  the  name  were  the  priests.  The  priestly 
benediction  (Nu  G'*'")  is  introduced  by  the  words, 
'  Thin  shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel,'  ana 
closes  with  the  phrase,  'And  tliey  shall  ^wt  my  name 
on  the  children  of  Israel.'  Tliese  commands,  it 
was  held,  compelled  the  priests  to  utter  the  name 
as  written,  ami  made  a  substitute  unlawful  (Sofa, 
Zlb ;  Sifri  on  Nu  6-').  It  is  recorded  that  sages 
communicated  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  to 
their  disciples  once  in  seven  years  (^iddushin,  71a), 
Again,  it  is  reported  in  a  tradition  that  the  priests 
themselves,  after  the  death  of  Simon  the  Juat,  dis- 
continued the  pronunciation  of  tlieTetragrammaton 
in  the  blessing  (Yoma,  396  ;  Mcnaholh,  1094).  The 
high  priest,  however,  continued  to  pronounce  the 
name  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  amid  the  prostra- 
tions of  the  peojilc  (Mishii.  Yuma  iii.  8,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tosofta  Yoma  ii.,  the  high  priest 
uttered  the  name  ten  times  on  the  fast). 

This  reluctance  to  utter  the  name  of  God  was 
paralleled  i>y  a  similar  objection  to  hearing  the  name 
uttered.  In  the  blasphemy  trial,  as  described  in 
the  Mishna  (Sanh.  vii.  5),  the  witnesses  were  not 
allowed  to  repeat  the  actual  blasphemy  in  their 
evidence  against  the  accused  ;  but  when  on  a,  prima 
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facU  case  the  capital  charge  was  proved,  then  before 
sentence  of  i.eath  was  promulgated  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  required  to  utter  the  actual  blasphemy 
with  which  the  accused  was  charged.  The  judges 
rose  to  their  feet  and  rent  tlieir  garments — the 
statement  of  the  Mishna  thus  fuUv  contirms  the 
report  in  Mt  26".  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
IV.  viii.  10),  a  Jew  was  forbidden  to  blaspheme 
a  heathen  deity.  Besides  incurring  the  death 
penalty,  the  blasphemer  was,  in  the  Rabbinic  view, 
regarded  as  excluded  from  Paradise  ('Abodd  zdra, 
18a ;  Mishn.  Sank.  xi.  1.  In  the  latter  passage  this 
deprivation  is,  according  to  Abba  Saul,  incurred 
by  any  one  who  utters  the  Tetragrammaton).  The 
Talmud  asserts   that   the    offence    of    blasphemy 

freatly  increased  when  the  death  penalty  for 
lasphemy  was  abolished  ■«'ith  the  loss  of  Jewish 
jurisdiction  (see  vol.  i.  p.  ISC'".  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  add  that  Eleazar  ben  Zadok,  a  contemporary 
of  Josephus,  relates  that  as  a  chUd  he  saw  the 
unchaste  daughter  of  a  priest  burnt  on  bundles  of 
grape-vines  [Mishn.  Sank.  viL  2 ;  Talm.  fol.  52 
a-b].  This  the  Talmud  regards  as  having  been  the 
act  of  a  Sadducean,  not  of  a  Pharisaic,  court).  Yet, 
despite  this  supposed  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
blasphemy,  we  hnd  a  strong  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing which  showed  disrespect  to  the  Deity. 
Rabbinic  theology  actually  included  blasphemy 
among  the  oflences  prohibited  by  natural  law  ;  this 
is  the  meaning  of  its  inclusion  in  the  seven  Noachian 
prohibitions  (with  adultery,  murder,  idolatry,  and 
BO  forth  [Sanh.  56a]).  Moreover,  the  stem  moral 
denunciation  of  profaning  the  name  (cm  SiSn)  was 
the  outcome  of  this  range  of  ideas.  To  profane  the 
name  came  to  imply  all  forms  of  irreverence,  of 
private  insincerity,  and  of  public  disrespect  for 
morality  and  religion.  '  For  him  who  has  com- 
mitted this  sin  there  is  no  power  in  repentance  to 
suspend  the  punishment,  nor  in  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment to  atone,  nor  in  suffering  to  purify '  ( Koma, 
86a)— full  forgiveness  was  attained  onlj'  when  the 
sinner  died  (cf.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic 
Theology,  p.  329).  Profaning  the  name  was  thus 
something  more  than  mere  blasphemy,  for  of 
blasphemy  we  are  emphatically  told  that  repent- 
ance sulScea  to  stone  (Pesikta  Kahana,  1636). 


In  the  Middle  Ages  the  blasphemer,  it  was  held, 
ought  to  be  excommunicated  (Responsa  of  Geonim, 
ed.  MiiUer,  103).  The  current  Jewish  Code  requires 
the  auditor  of  a  blasphemy  to  show  his  feeling  of 
revulsion  by  rending  his  garment  {Shuthan' Arukh, 
Yoreh  Deah,  340,  37).  Naturally,  however,  as 
public  opinion  has  tended  to  weaken  the  efficiency 
of  excommunication,  so  it  has  become  less  and  less 
usual  to  take  any  practical  notice  of  the  offence  of 
blasphemy.  Blasphemy  in  the  older  view  had  been 
an  act  of  rebellion,  parallel  to  Korah's ;  it  was  a 
'  stretching  out  of  the  hand  to  the  root '  of  religion. 
But  such  acts  of  rebellion  are  no  longer  punishable, 
and  the  Synagogue  has  shown  itself  as  disinclined 
as  any  other  organization  to  attempt  the  punish- 
ment.   See  Heresy.  L  Abrahams. 

BLASPHEMY  (Muhammadan). — Blasphemy 
is  regarded  by  Muslim  jurists  as  one  of  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  unbelief.  If  a  Muslim  has 
been  guUty  of  this  heinous  sin,  he  is  to  be  put  to 
death  as  an  apostate  unless  he  is  willing  to  repent 
(cf.  art.  Apostasy  [Muhammadan]).  All  utter- 
ances expressive  of  contempt  for  Allah  Himself, 
for  His  names,  attributes,  laws,  commands,  or  pro- 
hibitions, are  to  be  considered  as  blasphemy.  Such 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  if  a  Muslim  declares 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Allah  to  see  and  to  hear 
everything,  or  that  Allah  cannot  endure  to  all 
eternity,  or  that  He  is  not  one  (wahid),  but  only 
'  one  of  three,'  etc.  All  scoffing  at  Muhammad  or 
any  of  the  other  prophets  or  apostles  of  All&h  is 
also  to  be  regarded  in  Islam  as  blasphemy. 

Unbelievers  who  have  obtained  permission  to 
reside  within  the  domain  of  Islam  (the  so-called 
dzimmis)  are  in  like  manner  forbidden  to  use,  in 
the  presence  of  Muslims,  disrespectful  expres- 
sions about  Allah  or  His  apostles,  or  about  the 
dogmas  and  institutions  of  Islam.  For  instance, 
they  may  not  testify  publicly  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  The  unbeliever  who  is  guilty  of 
blasphemy  in  the  eye  of  Muslim  law  is  not, 
however,  put  to  death,  but  expiates  his  offence 
by  ta'zir  (a  penalty  determined  by  the  judge, 
according  to  circumstances). 

Th.  W.  Juynbolu 
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Buddhist— See  Abhat,  NravAUA. 
Chinese  (E.  H.  Parker),  p.  672. 
Christian  (J.  C.  Lambebt),  p.  675. 

BLESSEDNESS  (Chinese).—!.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  arriving  at  some  preliminary  notion  of 
the  conceptions  of  blessedness  cherished  by  the 
Chinese  is  to  examine  in  the  first  instance  their 
methods  of  ordinary  speech,  which  can  easily  be 
traced  back  in  spirit  to  the  utterings  of  antiquity. 
When  a  Chinaman  asks  an  acquaintance  how  he 
fares,  the  stereotyped  reply  is :  'I  depend  upon 
your  happiness,'  or  'Thanks  to  you.'  In  matters 
of  greater  gravity,  the  Emperor  or  any  other  of 
his  subjects,  official  or  otherwise,  will  say  :  '  Thanks 
to  the  shade  of  my  ancestors'  happiness,  I  am.' 
etc.  When  two  or  more  persons  are  thrown 
together  in  pursuit  of  a  common  interest,  whether 
it  be  marriage,  partnership,  political  sympathy,  or 
what  not,  it  is  the  practice  to  say  and  to  assume 
that  the  individuals,  or  the  families  to  which 
the  individuals  immediately  concerned  belong, 
'  have  a  predestination,'  i.e.  have  some  spiritual 
affinity  w-hich  is  continued  from  the  anterior  exist- 
ence into  the  present  existence.  The  word  yiian, 
here  translated  'predestination,'  was  extended 
in  later  times  to  signify  spiritual  sympathy  or 
connexion  in   the  present  hfe,  and  even  in  the 


Greek  and  Roman.— See  Chief  Good. 
Hindu.— See  Brahmanism. 
Muhammadan  (D.  B.  Macdomald),  p.  677. 

future  life :  its  original  meaning  is  a '  hem,' '  collar,' 
'  connecting  thread  * ;  hence  a  '  reason,'  '  to  follow 
up,'  '  to  climb  up.'  After  the  advent  of  Buddhism 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  old  term  yin- 
yitan,  or  '  because  clue,'  was  adapted  to  the  niddna, 
or  '  causes  and  effects '  connecting  past  existences 
with  present  (Eitel,  Handbook  of  Chinese  Buddh- 
ism', 1888,  p.  84);  and  so  now  in  popular  usage 
the  Buddhist  idea  is  usually  connoted  m  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  or  wTiter.  But,  none  the  less,  the 
basic  notion  really  takes  its  origin  in  the  ancient 
ancestor-worship  of  the  Chinese,  one  of  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  which  was  that  no  happi- 
ness could  exist  in  this  life  unless  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  were  conciliated  by  living  representa- 
tives through  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  duty.  In  other 
words,  blessedness  can  exist  securely  on  earth 
only  under  the  shadow  or  protection  of  the 
Spiritual  Abode  above.  When  a  man  enters  into 
conversation  with  a  stranger,  and  the  interview 
develops  sympathetic  interests  on  both  sides,  one 
will  say  to  the  other  :  '  We  two  have  a  yiian ' — 
meaning,  '  it  was  already  planned  out  before  our 
birth  that  we  should  meet,'  even  if  only  to  buy  and 
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sell  a  horse,  though  the  expression  belongs  rather 
to  matrimonial  arrangements.  One  friend  will 
often  write  to  or  hail  another  as  '  old  generation 
elder  brother,'  the  more  ordinary  term  being  'old 
brother '  simply.  The  addition  of  the  word  shi, 
meaning  '  generation,'  '  world,'  or  '  hereditary,' 
(for  it  signifies  all  three),  delicAtely  suggests  for 
the  past  a  subtle  spiritual  connexion  running, 
it  may  be,  through  more  than  one  world. 

Like  other  nations,  the  Chinese  have  never  been 
able  to  conceive  conscious  Deity  otherwise  than  in 
the  shape  of  man.  Man  has  ever  conceived  of 
himself  as  a  being  above  all  animals,  and  thus  he 
cannot  but  imagine  the  Deity  in  the  highest  con- 
ceivable shape.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Chinese  have  always  conceived  the 
Spiritual  Abode  to  be  a  mere  reproduction  of  the 
present  earthly  abode ;  its  denizens  being  subject 
to  the  same  feelings  and  passions,  and  divided 
into  the  same  ranks  and  classes  as  here  on  earth. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  Chinese  documents 
we  possess,  the  Uung-fan'  (B.C.  1100),  or  'Great 
Plan,'  thus  enumerates  the  '  Five  Blessednesses ' : 
Long  Life,  Wealth,  Serenity,  Love  of  Virtue, 
and  Object  achieved  at  Death.  This  idea  of 
blessedness  in  the  present  world  is  still  found,  after 
mnning  an  unbroken  course  of  3000  years,  in  the 
popular  speech  of  to-day.  Thus,  if  a  Chinese 
wishes  '  a  happy  New  Year,'  the  reply  is :  '  May 
you  be  promoted ;  may  you  have  sons ;  may  you 
live  rich  and  distinguished  days  I '  On  lUmost 
every  door-post  or  lintel  in  the  empire,  at  least 
when  the  New  Year  comes  in,  if  not  at  most  other 
festive  times,  may  be  seen  the  two  words  '  happi- 
ness' and  '  (old)  age.'  These  two  undoubtedly  take 
premier  rank  amon^  the  Five  Blessednesses  in  the 
Chinese  mind  :  the  love  of  virtue  (which  in  China 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sobriety  and 
continence)  decidedly  takes  second  rank  ;  but  still 
it  is  there,  and  most  respectable  Chinese,  after  the 
immediate  necessities  of  life  have  been  obtained, 
take  a  keen  pleasure  in  doing  what  we  should 
call  'kind  acts.'  The  'object  achieved  at  death' 
may  reasonably  be  held  to  include  a  proper  pro- 
vision of  sons  and  grandsons  for  the  adequate 
continuation  of  the  family  chain,  or  '  dying  at  the 
zenith  of  success,'  i.e.  dying  with  ambition  or 
desires  fully  achieved — a  stock  Imperial  phrase  in 
reference  to  deceased  statesmen.  The  ideal  picture 
of  Chinese  happiness  has  been  best  given  in  many 
shapes  by  G.  E.  Simon  (once  French  Consul  at  Foo- 
chow)  in  his  pretty  and  sympathetic  little  work, 
La  cm  chinotse,  published  in  the  year  1890 :  such 
pictures  as  he  draws  may  be  daily  seen  by  any 
one  who  travels  extensively  over  the  more  primi- 
tive districts  of  China,  whither  'progress'  has  not 
penetrated.  The  grandest  ideal  of  all  blessedness 
IS  'five  generations  in  one  hall,'  i.e.  great-grand- 
father, grandfather,  father,  son,  and  grandson — 
if  possible,  each  with  his  wife  still  living — all  in 
the  same  homestead  ;  the  old  people  calmly  smoking 
their  long  metal  pipes,  giving  advice,  and  sipping 
tea  in  tne  comfortable  protected  corners ;  tlio 
younger  generations  exposing  themselves  to  the 
elements  and  doing  the  hard  work  ;  all  the  mules 
«is.sembling  in  the  hall  (or  threshing-floor,  accord- 
ing to  season)  for  common  meals  ;  all  the  females 
decorously  confining  themselves  to  the  '  inner 
apartments'  (often  merely  a  curtainedoll' space)  or 
secluded  gardens  ;  each  generation  tenderly  caring 
for  the  seniors'  wants  ;  eaoli  venerable  man  mildly 
but  confidently  authoritative  to  those  below  him,  as 
he  individually  is  perfectly  deferential  to  his  own 
parent  or  parents.  In  the  field  hard  by  is  the 
ancestral  cemetery  ;  perhaps  only  the  graves  of  an 
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off-branch  are  there ;  possibly  those  of  ten  or 
twenty  ancestors,  ranged  right  and  left  of  the 
'first  (migrating)  ascendant.  In  any  case  the 
book  of  genealogy  for  remote  ancestors  can  be 
found,  when  needed,  somewhere  in  China.  There 
is  little  luxury  in  the  ideal  Chinese  life  :  no  boarded 
floors ;  no  ceilings  or  papered  walls ;  no  glass  or 
linen ;  no  expensive  wmes  or  smart  reception 
rooms.  As  a  rule,  the  life,  no  matter  how  high 
the  retired  official  may  be,  is  what  may  be  termed 
'farm  life.'  Plain  cotton  clothes;  plenty  of  rice, 
pork,  and  vegetables ;  good  plain  cookery ;  fine 
clothes  for  ceremonial  occasions  stowed  away  in 
chests ;  bedizenments  for  the  women ;  pigs, 
poultry,  ploughing  cattle  (seldom  carts  or  horses) ; 
manure  m  heaps  (or  even  plastered  to  the  walls) ; 
fish  and  hams,  or  pemmican,  drying  and  being 
smoked  in  the  rafters ;  stifi'  chairs  or  benches ; 
easy  demeanour  to  servants  and  slaves  ;  and,  above 
all,  perfect  democracy  and  entire  absence  of  snob- 
bery :  age  is  the  only  '  quality ' ;  money  counts 
not.  Of  late  years  newspapers  have  been  added  to 
the  modest  store  of  '  good  books ' ;  and  (too  often, 
alas  !)  so  has  opium  been  added  to  the  mild  tobacco, 
rice  spirit,  and  tea  of  antiquity.  (Tobacco,  by  the 
way,  only  dates  from  about  A.D.  1500,  and  tea  from 
A.D.  600.)  Comfortable,  healthy  griminess  may 
be  said  to  represent  well-to-do  Chinese  country  life  : 
baths  and  sanitary  arrangements  are,  of  course, 
entirely  absent,  and  no  one  seems  one  penny  the 
worse. 

Here  clearly  we  have  long  life,  wealth,  peace, 
and  death  witn  honour.  But  where  does  love  of 
virtue  come  in  ?  Well,  a  good  family  is  neighbourly, 
hospitable,  and  friendly ;  even  foreigners  are  courte- 
ously received  as  equals,  so  long  as  they  behave 
themselves  prudently,  and  so  long  as  evil  rumours 
have  not  preceded  them.  Kindness  to  slaves  (who  in 
any  case  are  usually  indistinguishable  by  strangers 
from  free  men)  is  a  great  Chinese  characteristic. 
A  mandarin  of  rank  does  not  mind  a  slave  lighting 
his  pipe  for  him ;  he  will  sleep  on  the  same  mat- 
tress with  that  slave  in  a  travelling  boat ;  he  is 
courteous  to  him  in  speech — so  long  as  there  is  no 
fault  to  check.  Kindness  to  animals  is  another 
Chinese  trait :  perhaps  negative  rather  than  posi- 
tive— not  fussy  solicitude,  but  negligent  easy-going 
tolerance,  subordinate,  however,  to  practical  human 
needs.  A  country  squire  of  the  above  described 
type  will  associate  with  equals  and  inferiors  at  the 
temple — he  does  not  mind  much  whether  it  be  a 
Buddhist,  Taoist,  or  other  temple.  He  has  his 
own  ancestral  buildings  for  the  settlement  of  family 
disputes ;  sometimes  the  whole  village  or  town 
belongs  to  one  single  family-name,  or  two  family- 
names  ;  the  village  temple  consequently  sutlices 
for  more  general  interests.  Mandarins  are  not  by 
any  means  all  bad  :  the  local  squireen  endeavours 
none  the  less  to  avoid  official  friction,  and  to  keep 
his  village  free  of  tax-collectors'  exactions  and  the 
police  harpies,  who  are  unpaid,  and  'live  on  their 
warrants.'  Local  self-government  is  universal ;  so 
long  as  the  land-tax  is  paid,  order  and  decencj'  are 
maintained  along  the  roads,  and  (latterly)  so  long 
as  a  reasonable  tax,  or,  at  all  events,  the  customary 
tax,  on  commercial  movement  is  not  evaded.  The 
virtuous  paterfamilias  promotes  schools,  mater- 
nity establishiiicnts,  charities  generally,  and 
favours  'arbitration'  in  lieu  of  law.  The  elders 
may,  as  a  rule,  in  council  compound  or  hush  up 
any  crime  but  treason  and  parricide,  so  long  as 
they  agree,  and  so  long  as  the  mamlarin  has  not 
the  case  officially  brought  before  him.  Religion 
in  China  is  ignored  rather  than  cultivated,  and  the 
priests  (Hiulilhist  an<l  Taoist),  though  treated 
politely,  especially  if  they  are  fairly  educated 
men,  are  rc<;niilcd  as  quite  an  inferior  caste; 
yet  their  services  are  conventionally  sought  evea 
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by  orthodox  Confncianists  when  there  is  death  in 
the  house.  If  unprovoked  religious  observance  is 
indulged  in  at  all,  it  usually  takes  the  form  of 
a  play  at  the  village  temple,  when  both  sexes 
assemble  for  the  combined  purposes  of  consulting 
the  oracles,  praying  for  rain  or  children,  and  hear- 
ing historical  dramas,  and  also  for  formal  social 
intercourse  generally.  Admittance  is  free  to  all, 
and  the  local  rich  man  pays  the  itinerant  company. 

2.  Having  now  exammed  the  question  as  to  how 
far  the  idea  of  earthly  blessedness  is  discernible 
from  the  ordinary  conversation  of  social  life,  we 
come  to  more  general,  if  undefined,  principles,  one 
of  which  is  that  a  happy  existence  on  earth  involves 
no  spiritual  comfort  derived  from  supernatural 
considerations,  but  takes  into  account  solely  human 
desires,  passions,  dislikes,  and  fears,  as  they  are 
bom  in  us,  and  as  they  are  and  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  li.  What  this  li — usually  translated 
'  rites '  or  '  propriety ' — is,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define 
verbally  as  to  realize  mentally ;  but  it  may  be 
called  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Right  as  seen  by 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  highest  human  types, 
as  understood  by  tradition,  and  as  laid  down  by  the 
Emperor  (and  his  lieutenants)  as  Vicegerent  of 
Heaven.  The  past  life  and  the  future  life  are  the 
same  thing ;  that  is  to  say,  life  in  heaven  is  exactly 
the  same  as  life  on  earth,  except  that  what  the 
Chinese  poets  call  the  '  stinking  bag,'  or  body  that 
contains  the  human  soul  or  spirit,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  midway  between  the  two.  Every 
individual,  though  begotten  of  his  father,  really 
comes  spiritually  from  the  past  life,  where  the 
souls  of  his  ancestors  are,  and  returns  to  the 
future  life,  whence  his  own  soul  contemplates  his 
descendants  on  earth :  the  link  is  an  unbroken 
one.  The  duty  to  ascendants  and  descendants  is 
the  same,  though  in  a  different  set  of  phases,  as 
is  the  duty  to  one's  self;  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  are  thus  merged  in  one ;  the  idea 
ef  'time'  does  not  come  in  at  all.  The  intense 
anxiety  to  possess  a  male  heir  (by  adoption  of 
agnates,  or,  if  none,  of  coCTiates,  failing  a  natural 
heir)  is  now  made  intelligible,  as  also  is  the 
extreme  punishment  of  '  cutting  off  posterity,' 
which  leaves  '  uneasy  ghosts '  to  wander  about  for 
ever  without  dutiful  attention.  What  heaven  is, 
of  course,  no  one  knows,  ever  did  know,  or  (in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge)  ever  can  know ;  but 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  in  the  Chinese  mind  a  place 
where  sentient  individuals  in  the  shape  of  human 
beings  conduct  affairs,  whether  as  emperors, 
officials,  freemen,  or  slaves ;  and,  aa  we  have 
already  shown,  nothing  higher  than  a  human 
being,  or  a  sentient  bemg  with  human  feelings, 
lias  ever  or  could  ever  have  been  conceived  of.  It 
is  often  even  uncertain  whether  heaven  is  viewed 
as  a  place  or  as  a  person  ;  or  say,  rather,  '  Heaven 
forbid '  and  '  who  art  in  heaven '  are  Chinese  as 
well  as  Christian.  The  '  Spirit  of  Heaven '  and 
the  '  Emperor  Above '  are  often  convertible  terms. 
There  is  but  one  life.  The  ancestor  in  the  past  is 
miserable  unless  he  be  tended ;  the  mortal  in  the 
present  is,  or  ought  to  be,  miserable  unless  he 
tends,  and  imless  he  secures  legitimate  bom  or 
nnbom  links  to  tend  himself  when  he  is  dead. 

Hence  the  ancestor  must  always  be  kept  informed, 
with  due  fasting  and  purification,  of  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  representative  individual,  be 
lie  ruler  or  ruled  ;  and  the  ancestor's  spirit  clings 
to  his  special  wooden  name-tablet  standing  in  the 
family  temple  ;  nor  will  he  accept  the  sacrificial 
offerings,  or  evince  his  approval  of  what  is  done, 
unless  things  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
li.  Failure  to  render  ghostly  service  to  the  spirits 
is  liable  to  bring  on  mundane  disaster  in  the  shape 
of  inundations  or  other  irregularities  of  nature. 
But  the  spirits  of  any  given   family  will   accept 


sacrifice  only  from  the  legitimate  representatives 
of  that  family  ;  hence  the  enormity  of  cutting  off 
for  ever  the  only  persons  or  links  able  to  continue 
the  family  chain  of  life.  Then  only  it  is  that 
Heaven  steps  in,  finds  that  the  virtue  has  gone 
out  of  its  former  prot(g6  or  nominee,  and  confers 
the  vicegerency  upon  another  ruling  house :  the 
same  thing,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  private  persons. 
This  position  is  well  illustrated  in  the  year  516 
B.C.,  when  the  ruler  of  Confucius'  State  took  to 
flight  in  consequence  of  internal  revolts  (see  Tso 
Chwan,  ch.  42,  p.  2).  One  of  his  ministers  spid  : 
'  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  that  Heaven  has 
abandoned  the  country,  or  whether  the  courtry 
has  committed  some  great  offence  against  the  ghosts 
and  spirits.'  It  was  necessary  for  a  ruler — were 
he  Emperor,  king,  vassal-prince,  or  what  not — 
to  have  a  domain  before  he  could  sacrifice  to  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  thus  in  ancient  China 
the  fiefs  were  at  first  subdivided  indefinitely,  (\nd 
the  domain  gave  a  name  which  grew  into  a  fan:  ily 
name,  or,  as  we  say,  a  surname.  Hence  we  find 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  land,  the  harvests,  the 
rivers,  mountains,  and  the  frontiers,  all  concurr'ait 
with  the  personal  sacrifice  to  ancestors.  Dispos- 
sessed princes  of  previous  dynasties  were  rarily 
cut  off  without  mercy.  Not  only  were  their  persons 
spared,  but  an  estate,  however  insignificant,  was 
conferred  upon  their  lineal  representatives  by  the 
ruling  power  favoured  by  Heaven's  new  choice, 
and  these  representatives  were  received  as  guests 
and  peers  by  the  Emperor  when  they  presented 
themselves  to  do  homage  for  their  holdings.  Except 
under  circumstances  of  great  provocation,  it  was 
considered  impious  to  cause  the  extinction  of  a 
family,  and  thus  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ancestral 
sacrifices.  That  sacrifice  to  ghosts  and  spirits  can 
be  Wewed  as  distinct  from  and  inferior  to  the 
sacrifices  to  the  Emperor  Above  is  instanced  by 
a  case  in  the  year  B.C.  482  (Tso  Chwan,  ch.  48,  p. 
20),  when  an  official  of  Confucius'  vassal-State 
was  detained  in  captivity  by  the  semi-barbarous 
State  lying  to  its  south.     Though  the  State  in 

?uestion  was  ruled  by  the  same  family  as  the  then 
mperial  famUy  of  China,  and  also  the  same  family 
as  that  ruling  over  Confucius'  State,  the  aboriginal 
population  was  still  half  savage,  and  even  the 
Chinese  rulers  had  become  corrupted  by  popular 
spirit-worship  and  local  superstitions.  The  captive 
orthodox  minister  accordingly  said,  well  knowing 
this  superstitious  weakness  :  'You  had  better  let 
me  go  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  Emperor 
Above,  which  my  master,  the  ruling  duke,  has 
to  render  at  this  season  ;  otherwise  the  priest 
of  the  temple  will  hurl  imprecations  against  your 
king  ! '    The  device  succeeded. 

3.  It  was  manifestly  considered  doubtful  whether 
the  dead  really  had  any  exact  knowledge  of  what 
was  transpiring  on  earth  ;  for  in  B.C.  502  a  royal 
maiden  of  North  China,  who  found  herself  dying 
in  the  above-named  semi-barbarous  kingdom,  said : 
'  If  the  dead  really  possess  any  knowledge,  please 
bury  me  where  I  can  at  least  see  my  own  native 
land.'  A  year  before  that,  a  semi-barbarous 
general,  who  was  about  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  in  which  the  bodies  of  many  of  his  own  slain 
also  lay,  asked,  when  remonstrated  with  :  '  What 
does  it  matter  if  I  burn  their  bones?  If  the  dead 
really  possess  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  here, 
then  we  can  sacrifice  to  them  afterwards,  and 
thus  give  them  satisfaction.'  As  is  well  kno^vn, 
Confucius  himself,  whilst  adopting  a  respectful 
attitude  towards  the  traditional  'nether'  world 
(as  we  and  they  still  popularly  call  it),  declined  to 
discuss  spiritual  beings,  saying  :  '  We  know  little 
enough  of  man  in  this  life,  without  troubling  our- 
selves with  theories  about  the  other.'  It  cannot  be 
too  often   repeated  that  in  ancient  China  there 
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waa  no  word  of  ao^  kind  for  '  relimon ' ;  none  for  a 
public  '  chorcb ' ;  none  for  '  temple '  or  '  priest,'  aa 
diatinct  from  ancestral  balls  and  precentors  for 
Imperial  worship  ;  always  except  and  in  so  far  as 
tbe  doctrine  of  continuity,  through  ancestors  and 
descendants,  with  the  past  and  future  spiritual 
states  may  have  left  an  inference  in  tbe  mind. 
Tbe  nearest  approach  to  religion  was  li,  the 
written  character  expressing  which  idea  is  made 
up  of  the  two  separate  signs  signifying  '  spiritual 
being '  or  •  themis '  as  a  radical  notion,  and  '  a 
sacrificial  vessel '  as  supplementary  idea.  Conse- 
quently, in  figuring  out  for  themselves  an  ideal 
for  blessedness  in  this  life,  no  idea  of  collective 
worship  ;  no  notion  of  a  single  jealous  God  ;  no  need 
for  praise,  self-denial,  confession  and  pardon  of 
sin ;  no  yearning  for  holiness  as  evinced  by  con- 
tinence, abstinence,  humility,  joy  in  everlasting 
salvation  or  Divine  grace,  etc.,  ever  even  remotely 
entered  the  Chinese  mind.  Blessedness  in  the 
flesh  was  purely  human,  and  spiritual  blessedness 
in  tbe  past  or  future  was — and  this  only  doubtfully 
or  agnostically — supposed  to  be  the  same  thing. 

4.  It  was  reserved  for  thephilosopher  Lao-tse,  an 
archivist  at  the  Imperial  Court,  who  lived  during 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  a  generation  before  Confucius, 
and  who  took  the  democratic  and  simple  view  of 
a  life  ushered  in  by  civil  strife  and  commercial 
activity,  in  contrast  to  Confucius'  conservative  and 
courtly  definitions  of  li,  to  define  for  the  first 
time  in  what  ideal  blessedness  consisted.  Like  his 
rival  Confucius,  he  worked  entirely  on  old  texts. 
Both  philosophers  ignored  spiritualist  views,  and 
attempted  to  restore  social  order  in  the  Chinese 
federation  b^  interpreting  exactly  the  same  ancient 
texts,  each  in  his  own  '  advanced. '  way.  Even  the 
word  '  teaching,'  which  since  the  arrival  of  Bud- 
dhism in  China,  early  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
has  come  to  signify  'religion'  or  'faith,'  was  not 
yet  applied  to  these  diverging  interpretations, 
which  were  simply  styled  '  craft,'  '  scheme,'  or 
'plan,'  t.«.  the  plan  of  life,  the  plan  of  government, 
the  plan  of  ancestral  continuity.  The  old  Tao,  or 
'  way,"  which  now  for  the  first  time  began  to  sub- 
8titut«  in  men's  minds  individual  blessedness  for 
collective  blessedness,  or,  to  use  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
words,  to  substitute  contract  for  status,  took 
quite  a  new  form  in  Lao-tse's  bands.  The  old 
Ju  (still  meaning  '  Confucianists ')  were  the  in- 
tellectuals of  Chma,  according  to  the  li  theories 
as  developed  by  the  then  reigning  Imperial 
dynasty  (B.C.  1122-B.c.  205),  whose  statutes  com- 
bined in  one  indivisible  idea  law,  religion,  life, 
fovemment,  social  decency,  war,  and  punishment, 
'his  was  Tao.  Just  as  Tao  took  a  narrower  mean- 
ing when  Lao-tse  defined  it,  so  Ju  took  a  narrower 
meaning  when  Confucius  specialized  it. 

Lao-tse's  summing  up,  hteredly  translated,  la  as 
follows : 

*  My  ideal  is  a  series  of  small  States  with  small  populations. 
Let  them  possess  an  army  machine  of  moderate  size.  Isiit  not  be 
too  ready  to  use  it.  Let  them  place  a  proper  value  on  their 
lives,  and  refrain  from  distant  nii(,'ration8.  Then,  tliouph  they 
will  be  possessed  of  boats  and  carta,  there  will  ht  no  one  to  ride 
in  them  ;  though  they  will  be  possessed  of  arms  and  cuirasses, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  arraying  tiiem.  Let  the  people  revert 
to  the  old  quipo  systeni  of  records,  enjoy  tbeir  food,  take  a 
pride  in  their  clothes,  dwell  in  peace,  and  rejoice  in  their  local 
customs.  Each  State  would  be  witliin  easy  8ij,'ht  of  the  other  ; 
the  Bound  of  each  otber's  bens  cacklinf;^  and  dogs  barking  would 
be  heard  across.  The  people  of  each  .State  would  live  to  a  guod 
old  age,  and  would  have  no  movement  of  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  States. 

•True  words  are  apt  to  be  not  liked  ;  pleasant  words  are  apt 
to  bo  untrue.  Good  or  beneficent  men  do  not  wrangle,  and 
wranglers  are  apt  not  to  be  good  men.  Those  who  know  best 
do  not  range  over  many  subjects,  and  those  who  range  most 
widely  do  not  know  best.  Tlie  highent  form  of  man  cares  not 
to  accumulate  :  so  far  as  he  usen  bis  resources  for  others,  he 
increoses  his  own  store  ;  so  far  as  he  gives  them  to  others,  he 
has  the  more  for  himself.  The  I'rovitlcnce  of  Heaven  beneflta 
and  does  not  injure  ;  the  Providence  of  the  highest  form  of 
man  take*  aoUoa  without  self-aMertive  effort.' 


Since  the  importation  into  China  of  Baddhlam, 

Zoroastrianism,  Manichaeism,  Muhammadaniaia, 
Nestorianism,  Catholicism,  and  Protestantism,  re- 
spectively, the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  life  has  naturally  entered  more  and  more 
into  the  Chinese  imagination  ;  and,  of  course,  to  a 
certain  extent  the  ideas  of  holiness  and  blessedness 
in  this  life  have  become  correspondingly  modified. 
But  the  intellectual  classes  are  still  largely  swayed 
by  the  more  materialistic  philosophy  of  Lao-tse 
and  Confucius,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
religious  enthusiasm  which  once  revolutionized 
Europe  has  ever  touched,  or  will  ever  touch,  the 
trained  Chinese  intellect ;  a  fortiori  is  it  doubtful 
whether  blessedness  on  earth  will  ever  become 
less  human  than  it  is  now,  or  more  of  a  temporary 
preparation  for  supposed  everlasting  blessedness 
in  eternity. 

Literature. — Confucius's  Ch'unt^'u,  or  'Springs  and  Au- 
tumns,' enlarged  ed.  known  as  Tso  Chwan ;  ShU  King,  or  *  Book 
of  History' ;  Shih  Kirw,  or  '  Book  of  Ballaids' ;  Z4  At,  or  *  Book 
of  Rites ' ;  and  Tdo  Teh  King,  the  Taoist  classic  of  Lao-tee — all 
translated  in  the  SBE.  E.  H.  PakkEE. 

BLESSEDNESS  (Christian).  —  As  distin- 
guished from  happiness  iq.v.),  blessedness  denotes 
a  state  of  fruition  that  is  purer  and  deeper,  and 
free  from  the  accidents  of  time  and  circumstance 
to  which  happiness  is  expo)  id.  In  modern  litera- 
ture the  distinction  is  familiar  ;  Carlyle  recog- 
nizes it  when  he  writes,  '  There  is  in  man  a 
Higher  than  Love  of  Happiness  :  he  can  do  without 
Happiness,  and  instead  thereof  find  Blessedness!' 
[Sartor  Besartus,  132).  But  it  is  one  that  goes 
back  to  pre-Christian  ages ;  one  that,  wliether 
verbally  expressed  or  not,  has  always  been  dis- 
cerned more  or  less  clearly  from  the  time  when 
men  began  to  analyze  the  data  of  the  ethical 
life  or  to  reflect  upon  the  realities  of  religions 
experience.  What  specially  concerns  us,  seeing 
that  the  word  '  blessedness  in  Christian  usage  is 
an  inheritance  from  the  employment  of  the  word 
'  blessed '  in  the  NT,  and  that  '  blessed '  in  the 
EV  of  the  NT  is  a  rendering  of  the  Gr.  fiaKdpiot,  is 
to  notice  that  in  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy  a 
distinction  was  made  between  cvSalpuny  as  '  happy' 
and  iidKap  or  fiaKdpioi  as  '  blessed.'  The  gods  of 
Olympus  were  the  /idKapes  8(ol  as  raised  above  the 
storms  and  tumults  of  the  earth  (Homer,  Ody.i, 
vi.  46) ;  the  dead  were  the  /liKapes  Burrrol  as  de- 
livered now  from  its  griefs  and  cares  (Hesiod, 
Op.  14)  ;  the  abodes  of  departed  heroes  were  the 
liaKdpuiv  vfiaoi,  the  'islands  of  the  blest'  (ib.  171). 
(vSaliiav,  on  the  other  liand,  was  applied  to  those 
who  experience  the  ordinary  well-liein"  and  liappi- 
ness  that  are  open  to  mortals  in  a  world  of  change 
and  chance  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  expressly  distin- 
guished from  the  higher  term  fuiKdptos  (Aristotle, 
Eth.  I,  X.  14). 

For  the  Christian  point  of  view  it  is  significant 
that,  while  /lokdpios  is  a  word  of  frequent  employ- 
ment in  tbe  NT,  eudalixoiv  is  never  found.  This 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  to  a 
Jewish  mind  eiSal/j.uv  had  come  to  be  burdened 
with  a  sinister  connotation.  A  'demon'  was  not 
the  good  and  friendly  'genius'  of  the  Greek  im- 
agination, but  an  evil  spirit  by  whom  men  were 
tormented  or  urged  on  to  their  destruction.  But 
the  full  explanation  lies  deeper,  and  must  be 
sought  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  introduced 
into  the  world  a  new  and  higher  conception  of 
felicity  for  which  '  blessedness '  alone  is  the  appro- 
priate term. 

To  understand  Christ's  doctrine  of  blessedness 
genetically,  we  must  compare  it  not  with  Greek 
ideas  upon  tlie  subject,  but  with  those  which  we 
find  in  the  OT  and  in  contemporary  Jewish  thougfct. 
To  a  pious  Israelite  of  the  earlier  history,  length 
of    days   and    earthly   prosperity  were  the  con 
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Btitnents  of  blessedness,  which  was  saved  from 
degenerating  into  a  mere  equivalence  with  pagan 
notion"  of  liapjiiness,  hy  the  fact  that  these  out- 
ward blessings  were  regarded  as  tokens  of  tlie 
Divine  favour,  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  right- 
eousness, and  so  were  associated  with  feelings  of 
religious  gratitude  and  trust.  A  larger  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  God  with  men  (Job,  Pss  37.  78), 
and  reflexion,  above  all,  upon  the  experiences  of  the 
Exile,  shattered  those  naive  conceptions,  and  drove 
the  best  minds  in  Israel  to  look  for  blessedness 
elsewhere  than  in  present  prosperity.  There  were 
some  pious  hearts  which,  in  the  midst  of  trouble, 
were  able  to  grasp  by  the  sheer  energy  of  faith  the 
profound  idea  of  a  blessedness  which  consists  in 
committing  one's  way  to  Jahweh,  in  loving  His 
Law,  and  numbly  accepting  His  will  (Ps  l'- '  2" 
40*  84»'»  112>,  Hab  3'^'-).  But  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority the  powers  of  faith  needed  the  reinforcement, 
whicn  came  gradually  through  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing, of  the  great  Messianic  hope  of  a  coming  King- 
dom of  righteousness  and  peace,  in  which  the 
faithful  should  be  abundantly  rewarded  and  Israel 
attain  to  a  blessedness  of  outward  power  and  glory 
corresponding  to  that  of  inward  trust  and  joy. 

Once  lighted  up  in  the  Jewish  heart,  this  hope  of 
a  Messianic  blessedness  never  ceased  to  bum.  But 
by  the  time  of  Christ  the  pure  radiance  with  which 
it  glows  in  the  ^vritings  of  the  great  prophets  had 
changed  into  a  duskier  flame,  for  men  had  come  to 
think  far  less  of  spiritual  benefits  and  oljligations 
than  of  outward  glory  and  material  privilege.  It 
was  against  this  Jewish  background  that  Christ 
appeared  with  His  new  doctrine  of  blessedness, 
wnich  must  be  determinative  for  all  Christian 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  The  locus  classicus  here  is 
His  proclamation  of  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  5'"'^,  I>k 
6*'°');  but  His  teaching  elsewhere  serves  to  Ulu- 
minate  the  principles  there  laid  do\vn,  which  are 
further  illustrated  by  the  Apostolic  elucidation 
and  enforcement  of  His  words. 

I.  In  its  fundamental  nature  Christian  blessed- 
ness appears  as  an  inward  spiritual  experience. 
In  setting  forth  His  doctrine  regarding  it,  Jesus 
vindicated  the  high  idealism  of  those  poet-saints 
of  the  OT  who  had  risen  to  the  point  of  under- 
standing the  blessedness  of  the  man  who  makes 
Jahweh  his  trust,  while  at  the  same  time  He  re- 
pudiated the  prevailing  popular  conceptions  as  to 
the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  In  Mt. 
the  list  of  the  Beatitudes  begins  and  ends  with  a 
declaration  of  the  blessedness  that  lies  in  pos- 
sessing the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (5'-")  ;  and  that 
Divine  Kingdom,  Jesus  affirms  elsewhere,  is  to  be 
sought  within  the  heart  (Lk  1 V'- ) :  it  is  a  kingdom, 
St.  Paul  explains,  of  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ro  14").  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  we  have  further  light  upon  the  true  essence 
of  the  Christian  summum  bonum,  when  '  eternal 
life'  appears  as  the  constant  equivalent  for  the 
Synoptic  '  kingdom  of  God,'  and  when  this  eternal 
life  is  described  as  the  result  of  kno^ving  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent 
(Jn  17'),  i.e.  of  knowing  the  Father  through  the 
Son  (14*'-).  It  is  in  the  richness  and  intimacy  of 
its  peculiar  spiritual  content  that  Christ's  doctrine 
of  blessedness  rises  far  above  the  thoughts  of  the 
most  spiritual  of  OT  saints.  Those  holy  men  of 
old  had  discovered  the  blessedness  of  trusting  in 
the  God  of  Jeshurun,  of  realizing  that  the  eternal 
God  was  their  refuge,  and  that  underneath  were  the 
everlasting  arms  (Dt  33=«') ;  but  they  did  not  know 
God  as  Clirist  revealed  Him,  they  did  not  know 
Him  as  the  Father.  It  is  in  those  experiences  of 
filial  trust  and  love  and  fellowship,  which  result 
from  knowing  God  through  Jesus  Christ  as  our 
Grod  and  Father,  that  the  essence  of  Christian 
blessedness  lies. 


2.  But,  while  spirituality  is  the  inmost  quality 
of  Christian  blessedness,  nnlural  blcssinrjs  are  not 
exrluded  from  its  scope  and  content.  Tliere  was 
nothing  ascetic  or  dualisti<'  in  Clirist's  teaching  upon 
this  subject,  thiiugli  traces  of  a  leaning  in  that 
direction  ojijiear  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  e.g. 
in  some  of  bis  utterances  regarding  marriage  (1  Co 
■ji.  8. 9.  b,,);  pt  £p],  525ff.)_  Unquestionably  Jesus 
put  spiritual  goods  above  everything  else,  and 
taught  that  to  these  all  natural  desires  and  afl'ec- 
tions  and  all  concern  for  earthly  benefits  must  be 
subordinated,  even,  when  necessary,  to  the  point 
of  utter  sacrilice  (Mt  5»'-  IB^',  Lk  14=»).  But  He 
freely  recognized  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  things 
that  are  naturally  desirable,  and  their  right  to 
a  place  in  any  ideal  of  blessedness.  He  did  not 
frown  upon  those  familiar  enjoy  merits  and  activities 
that  belon"  to  the  ordinary  conce[ition  of  happiness, 
but  sho\\ea  again  and  again  His  own  appreciation 
and  approval  of  them.  He  loved  the  beautiful  in 
nature  (Mt  6"**-).  He  gave  the  sanction  of  His 
presence  to  the  joys  of  social  intercourse  (Mt  11", 
Lk  S-*"-,  Jn  2"  12-),  He  saw  in  the  work  of  field  and 
house  and  market  fitting  types  of  the  things  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  25""-,  Mk  4'"-,  Lk  IS^'), 
He  set  forth  marriage  as  the  ideal  relationship 
between  the  se.xes  (Mt  19*"),  and  delighted  in  the 
charms  of  little  children  (IS-"-  lO""-).  So  also  He 
taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for  their  bread  (Mt  6", 
Lk  11'),  and  forbade  them  to  be  anxious  about  food 
and  raiment,  not  because  these  things  are  unworthy 
of  their  concern,  but  because  their  own  faith  in  the 
Divine  Fatherhood  ought  to  assure  them  that  their 
Father  in  heaven  knows  that  they  have  need  of  all 
these  things  (Mt  G""'-).  St.  Paul,  who  in  his  larger 
and  more  inspired  moods  breaks  away  from  the 
limitations  of^  his  lingering  asceticism,  puts  into 
a  sentence  the  whole  matter  of  the  harmony  in 
Christian  experience  between  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  blessings,  as  haWng  their  common  source 
in  the  Divine  love,  when  he  exclaims,  '  For  all 
things  are  yours  .  .  .  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and 
Christ  is  God's'  (1  Co  S'""-  ;  cf.  Ro  8»^). 

3.  Christian  blessedness  is  a  present  reality.  To 
the  seers  and  prophets  of  the  OT  the  day  of  Mes- 
sianic gladness  had  been  a  far-off  vision.  To  the 
men  of  Christ's  own  time  it  was  a  prospect  near  at 
hand.  But  to  both,  the  Kingdom  with  all  its  bless- 
ings still  lay  in  the  future — a  hope  and  a  promise, 
but  not  an  actual  experience.  Jesus  declared  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  come,  that  its  blessedness 
was  already  present.  'Theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  '  was  the  first  word  and  the  last  in  that  great 
charter  of  beatitude  which  He  announced  to  His 
disciples  (Mt  5'- '").  And  the  Kingdom  being  come, 
its  blessedness  is  come,  for  the  substance  of  that 
blessedness,  as  follows  from  its  spiritual  nature 
already  referred  to,  does  not  need  to  be  postponed 
till  the  arrival  of  a  millennium  on  earth  or  the  en- 
trance into  a  Paradise  of  bliss  in  the  future  world. 
At  the  heart  of  it  there  lies  the  present  and  im- 
mediate assurance  of  God's  Fatherfv  love,  blessing 
us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  and  aaily  loading  us 
with  earthly  benefits  as  well  (Mt  6^).  And  if 
some  much-desired  blessings  are  withheld,  as  often- 
times they  are,  God's  children  know  that  it  is  He 
who  withholds  them,  and  that  nothing  can  separate 
them  from  His  love.  The  best  gifts,  at  least  those 
in  which  the  very  soul  of  blessedness  lies,  are  not 
withheld  from  those  who  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  Heavenly  Father  comforts  all  such 
in  their  sorrows  (Mt  5*),  satisfies  their  hunger  for 
righteousness  (v.*),  crowns  them  with  His  mercy 
(^•'))  grants  them  the  vision  of  His  face  (v.*),  calls 
them  His  children  (v.»).  And  when  men  know  and 
realize  that  God  is  their  Father  and  that  they  are 
His  children,  the  light  of  the  eternal  strikes  with 
a  redeeming  and  transforming  power  upon  all  the 
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things  of  time,  and  even  on  earth  the  days  of 
heaven  bejin. 

4.  But  Ciiristian  blessedness  has  its  eschatological 
aspect  also,  and  looks  to  the  future  world  for  its 
lerfect  consummation.  '  Great,'  said  Jesus  in  tlie 
last  Beatitude,  '  is  your  reward  in  heaven  '  (Mt  5", 
Lk  6^)  ;  and  probably  the  eschatological  idea  is 
the  uppermost,  though  not  the  only  one,  in  the 
second  of  the  series,  where  future  comfort  is  pro- 
mised to  those  who  mourn  (Mt  5').  We  have  seen 
that  Jesus  did  not  ignore  earthly  goods,  or  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  desired,  and  that 
He  found  place  for  them  accordingly  in  His  doctrine 
of  blessedness.  Similarly,  He  did  not  ignore  earthly 
ills,  or  ask  His  followers  to  face  them  with  a  Stoical 
apathy  or  to  profess  that  they  were  agreeable 
things.  On  the  contrary,  pain  was  always  painful 
to  Jesus  and  sorrow  sorrowful,  and  His  presentation 
of  blessedness  includes  the  promise  of  a  state  from 
which  they  shall  at  length  be  utterly  excluded. 
They  are  to  be  borne,  it  is  true,  with  a  kind  of 
solemn  gladness  for  Christ's  sake  and  for  righteous- 
ness' sake  (Mt  5"),  and  their  fruitful  effects  upon 
the  development  of  character  under  earthly  condi- 
tions are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  (Jn  IS'-'-  *).  But 
the  full  and  rounded  idea  of  Christian  blessedness 
implies  a  condition  of  existence  from  which  they 
have  disappeared.  Bacon  expressed  a  half-truth 
only  when  he  named  prosperity  as  the  blessing  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  adversity  as  the  blessing 
of  the  New  (Essays,  v. ).  Adversity  is  not  presented 
in  the  NT  as  a  blessin"  in  itself,  but  only  as  a 
means  to  an  end — the  end  being  a  blessedness  from 
which  every  element  of  adversity  has  been  taken 
away.  The  joy  which  a  Christian  can  feel  in  pain 
is  a  joy  not  in  the  pain  itself,  but  in  the  experience 
of  the  Divine  love  working  through  it,  and  in  the 
assurance  of  a  heavenly  compensation  (cf.  Ro  8", 
2  Co  4",  He  4»  I2---  =  13'*).  Aristotle  found  a  more 
exact  name  for  happiness  in  a  certain  unimpeded 
energy  of  the  soul,  and  a<lmits  that  this  requires 
a  perfect  life  as  its  condition  (Etk.  I.  vi,  15,  16), 
and  that  calamities  become  disriualifications  for 
that  blessedness  which  constitutes  happiness  of 
the  highest  kind  (I.  xi.  14).  Cliristianity  assures 
us  of  true  blessedness  even  here  and  now  in  a  world 
of  sorrow  and  pain  ;  but  it  also  has  the  promise  of 
a  'perfect  life'  when  no  disturbing  or  depressing 
influences  shall  imiiede  the  energies  of  tlie  soul, 
and  when  Uod  '  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crjing,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain  ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away'  (Kev  21*). 

LiTERATURs.— Titius,  Dit  NT Lehre  ton  dtr  Seligkrit(,l8Pfi  t.) ; 
Wendt.  Tfoching  of  Jejnts  (1SI12),  I.  184-266 ;  Massic.  in 
ExpoiitoT.  l8t  8er.  i\.  34f)ir.,  45i»a.,  x.  4Sff.  (1879);  Newman 
Smyth.  Chr.  Elhiai''  (ISW.i).  ch.  ii.  ;  Votaw,  in  IIDB,  Ext. 
Vol.  14  9.;  Kahler,  arl.  '  Scli','l<cit,'  in  P11&  ;  Fairbairn.  Cili/ 
ofGod3(\m:i):.<nn.;  Oehler,  Tlieol.  o/ OT (Knf;.  tr.  ISK.S).  ij  246  ; 
H.  Schultz,  AT  Theolfi  1809,  p.  370 1.;  B.  Weiss,  DM.  Tlieol. 
0/  XT  (En({.  tr.  1882-83),  {)§  144,  14»c,  iri7ii  ;  Bousset,  Jetu 
Fredigt  in  threm  GeijennaU  zurn  JudeiUrnn  (1892). 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
BLESSEDNESS  (Muhammadan).— In  Islam, 
even  more  than  in  Christianity,  theology  and  the 
religious  attitude  liave  become  specifically  mystical. 
Besides  the  knowledge  of  Divine  tilings  tradition- 
ally handed  down  (nuql)  from  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets,  and  revealed  to  them  by  inspiration 
(wahy),  there  is  also  an  almost  universally  accepted 
minor  inspiration  (ilkdm)  open  to  all  mankind, 
and  especially  found  in  the  walls,  the  'saints' 
(lit.  'friends,  associates,  of  Allah').  It  is  called, 
broadly,  '  unveiling  '  (kashf),  and  is  a  direct,  indi- 
vidual perception  of  the  unseen  in  ecstasy,  the 
culmination  of  a  .series  of  [Ksycliological  conditions 
arising  in  the  soul  without  apparent  ellort  or  cause. 
These  immediate,  unreasoned,  and  underived  states 
of  coDscioosnese  are  called,  in  Muslim  theology, 


abwSl,  'states,'  ' conditions,' and  pass  from  mere 
feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow,  elation  or  depression, 
through  auditory  and  visual  hallucinations  to 
absolute  ecstasy,  where  language  fails  and  there 
comes  a  '  passin"  away '  (fand)  from  the  self  and  a 
union  with  Allah,  which  some,  but  WTongly  unless 
only  a  metaphor  is  meant,  have  called  '  fusion  of 
being'(/tu/w<),  'identification '(i«i7i«rf), and  'union' 
(musCil),  If  these  terms  be  used  literally,  they 
indicate  a  pantheistic  position,  but  they  can  also 
be  used  carelessly  as  mere  approximations  to  a 
description  of  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and,  at 
most,  as  equivalent  to  tatvhid,  '  unifying,'  i.e. 
perception  of  Allah's  absolute  unity. 

The  most  general  term  for  this  ecsta.sy  or  state 
of  religious  emotion  and  bliss  is  wajd,  which  means 
literally  a  finding,  perceiving,  experiencing,  either 
by  the  physical  senses  or  by  the  intellect.  Thus 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  reaching  and  perceiving  of 
the  Divine  oy  the  direct  operation  of  the  inner 
spiritual  being.  But  wajd  and  words  cognate  to 
it  have  also  derived  meanings  which  greatly  com- 
plicate the  terminology  and  lead  to  various  plays 
on  their  different  senses,  and  even  to  theological 
positions  based  on  these  plays.  Thus  wajd  means 
also  '  lovin" '  and  '  grieving,'  because  these  are 
fundamental  emotions  which  are  'experienced.' 

Further,  from  the  idea  of  'finding'  has  been 
developed  the  vocabulary  of  'existence.'  Mawjud 
means  '  that  which  is  found,'  and  thence  has  be- 
come the  normal  word  in  Arabic  for  the  existent, 
whether  absolute  or  contingent ;  SknAtimjud,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  meant  simply  '  finding,'  has 
become  the  abstract  'existence.' 

Such  double-  and  triple-meaninged  sentences  as  the  following 
thus  became  possible  : — '  Wajd  [finding  or  ecstasy  or  love]  is 
losinj;  of  untjud  [existence  or  finding]  in  the  mawjud  [the 
existent  or  the  found].'  *  He  is  rested  by  means  of  his  wajd, 
not  by  means  of  the  mawjud  in  his  wajd.'  '  He  who  in  his  wajd 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  mawjud  is  absent  through  the  wujud 
of  tile  rnaicjud  from  his  wajd,  and  his  wajd  becomes  a  case  of 
wujud. '  'Sometimes  my  wajd  would  move  my  emotion  ;  then 
he  who  is  maujwl  in  my  wajd  would  cause  me  to  lose  the  sight 
of  my  wajd.'  *  Wajd  moves  to  emotion  him  whose  rest  is  in 
wajd  ;  but  wajd  is  lost  in  the  presence  of  the  Real '  (al-liaqq ; 
see  Diclionary  of  Teclinical  Terms  used  in  the  Sciences  of  tht 
Mu.^ulmajis,  p.  1451  f.).  The  reality  and  nature,  for  the  Muslims, 
of  tliis  religious  ecstasy,  and  the  bliss  therein  experienced,  will 
he  made  far  more  clear  by  the  narrations  and  descriptions  in 
Macdonald's  'Kniolional  Reli^'ion  in  Islam,'  in  J  HAS  for  1901, 
pp.  195-202,  7U5-74S,  and  for  1902,  pp.  1-28,  and  his  Tin 
licli'jious  Attitude  aTuL  Life  in  Idam  (Chicago,  1909),  ch.  vi. 
to  end. 

For  the  place  and  handling  of  these  ideas  in 
the  system  of  Muslim  theology  the  following  brie* 
abstract  of  the  6th  Book  of  the  4th  Division  ol 
al  -  Ghazali's  Ihyd  will  probably  suffice.  (The 
Division  is  that  of  'Saving  Matters,'  and  the  Book 
'  The  Book  of  Love  and  Longing  and  Friendliness 
and  being  Well  Pleased,'  in  vol.  ix.  p.  544  to  end, 
ed.  of  the  Ihyd  with  the  commentary  of  the  Sayyid 
MurtadJi,  Cairo,  1311.) 

After  a  preface  explaining  how  Allah  keeps  the 
minds  of  His  saints  from  the  tinsel  of  this  world, 
and,  uncovering  His  glories  to  them  at  one  time, 
and  veiling  them  at  another,  keeps  them  between 
ecstasy  and  despair,  acceptance  and  rejection, 
plunged  in  the  sea  of  the  knowledge  of  Him,  and 
consumed  in  the  fire  of  the  love  of  Him,  love  of 
Allah  is  stated  to  be  the  last  and  loftiest  of  the 
stages  of  the  spiritual  life.  There  is  nothing  be- 
yond it  except  what  is  its  fruit,  or  before  it  except 
what  is  an  introduction  to  it.  Yet  some  divines, 
because  it,  as  they  assert,  occurs  so  seldom,  deny 
its  existence,  and  saj'  that  it  means  only  persever- 
ance in  obedience  to  God,  and  that  love  in  itself  is 
impossible  except  between  beings  of  the  same  kind 
or  likeness.  I'liese  deny  also  all  the  companions 
and  sequeiits  of  love. 

But  the  whole  Muslim  community  believes  that 
the  love  of  Allah  is  an  absolute  duty  (fard).  How, 
then,  can  it  be  non  -  existent  or  explained  away 
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aa  meaning  obedience  T  Obedience  rather  follows 
love.  Further,  the  Qur'an  (ii.  60,  v.  59)  speaks  of 
love  of  and  by  Allah,  and  in  tradition  the  Prophet 
defines  faith  ais  loving  Allah  and  His  apostle  more 
than  aught  else.  Many  other  traditions  and  sayings 
of  the  saints  follow  to  the  same  effect.  He  who 
loves  Allah  has  no  thought  for  heaven  or  hell.  At 
the  Last  Day,  when  the  peoples  are  summoned, 
each  in  the  name  of  its  prophet,  the  lovers  of  Allah 
will  be  summoned  thus  :  '  Hither  unto  Allah,  O  ye 
Saints  of  His  I '  They  will  not  be  delayed  for  any 
judgment.  '  When  the  believer  knows  his  Lord, 
ne  loves  Him,  and  when  he  loves  Him  he  turns  to 
Him ;  he  looks  not  on  the  world  with  the  eye  of 
lust,  nor  on  the  world  to  come  with  the  eye  of 
carelessness ;  that  sweetness  occupies  him  in  this 
world,  and  soothes  him  in  that  to  come.' 

But  what  is  the  essence  of  love,  and  what  are  its 
causes  and  conditions?  Especially,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  love  of  the  creature  for  Allah? 
Love  is  a  natural  turning  to  an  object  which  gives 
pleasure.  It  springs  from  perceptions  and  varies 
with  them,  being  either  from  sense-perception,  or, 
in  man  alone,  from  that  spiritual  perception  whose 
Beat  is  in  the  lieart.  The  pleasure  through  it  is 
the  most  complete  and  absolute.  Some  have  held 
that  it  is  unthinkable  that  any  one  should  love 
another  than  himself  for  the  sake  of  tliat  other, 
and  without  any  happiness  accruing  to  the  lover 
apart  from  the  perception  of  the  beloved.  That, 
however,  is  an  error  ;  it  is  both  thinkable  and 
takes  place.  A  man  loves  by  nature,  first,  himself 
for  the  continuance  and  perfection  of  his  self  ;  then 
he  loves  another  than  himself,  because  that  other 
serves  the  same  purpose  and  benefits  him.  Thirdly, 
he  loves  a  thing  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  any 
happiness  that  it  brings  ;  but  the  thing  itself  is  his 
happiness,  like  the  love  of  beauty,  simply  for  itself. 
So,  if  it  stands  fast  that  Allah  is  beautiful.  He  must 
certainly  be  loved  by  him  to  whom  His  beauty  is 
revealed.  Beauty  is  of  different  kinds,  and  is  not 
Bensuous  only  :  beauty  of  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties can  be  loved.  But,  lastly,  there  is  often  a 
secret  relationship  of  souls  between  the  lover  and 
the  beloved,  and  it  suffices.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  Being  worthy  of  love,  in  the  absolute  sense,  is 
Allah  only.  If  any  one  loves  another  than  Allah, 
and  does  not  do  so  because  of  a  relationship  of  that 
beloved  to  Allah,  his  love  can  only  imply  defective 
knowledge  of  Allah  on  his  part.  When  the  Prophet 
is  loved,  or  the  pious,  that  is  because  these  are 
beloved  and  lovers  of  Allah.  The  previously  stated 
causes  of  love  all  meet  in  Allah,  and  are  not  joined 
in  other  than  Him.  As  to  the  soul-relationship, 
the  Prophet  said :  '  Souls  are  armies  divided  into 
bands :  those  which  know  one  another  agree,  and 
those  which  do  not,  disagree.'  Such  an  inner  kin- 
ship of  ideas  exists  between  the  soul  and  Allah. 
Part  of  this  relationship  can  be  expressed  in  words 
and  learned  from  books,  and  consists  in  travelling 
on  the  path,  and  making  the  self  over  in  the  Divine 
likeness  and  imitating  the  Divine  qualities.  But 
another  part,  peculiar  to  mankind,  cannot  be  so 
taught,  and  is  only  hinted  at  in  various  phrases  in 
the  Qur'an  and  traditions.  Thus  in  Qur'an  xvii.  87, 
'  They  will  ask  thee  about  the  spirit  (nZA),  say, 
"The  spirit  is  my  Lord's  affair."'  Also  (xv.  29, 
xxxviii.  72),  'Then  when  I  had  formed  him  and 
blown  into  him  of  my  spirit  .  .  .' ;  therefore  the 
angels  worshipped  Adam.  Also  (xxxviii.  25),  'We 
have  made  thee  [David]  a  representative  (hallfa) 
in  the  earth.'  So,  too,  in  a  tradition  from  tlie 
Prophet,  'Allah  created  Adam  in  his  own  form 
{fura),'  which  certainly  does  not  mean  external 
form.  So,  too,  in  another  tradition  Allah  says  to 
Moses,  '  I  was  sick,  and  thou  didst  not  visit  me ' ; 
to  which  Moses,  'O  my  Lord,  how  was  that?' 
Anl  Allah  replies,  'My  creature,  so  and  so,  W8ts  I 


sick,  and  thou  didst  not  visit  him :  hadst  thou  done 
so,  thou  wouldst  have  found  me  with  him.'  This 
kinship  comes  to  the  surface  only  through  super- 
erogatory acts  of  devotion  (natodjil).  Allah  has 
said  in  a  tradition :  '  When  a  creature  does  not 
cease  drawing  near  to  me  through  supererogatory 
acts  of  devotion,  I  love  him  ;  and  when  I  love  him, 
I  become  his  hearing  by  which  he  hears,  and  his 
seeing  by  which  he  sees,  and  his  tongue  by  which 
he  speaks.'  But  here  it  is  time  to  draw  the  rein  of 
the  pen.  At  this  point  men  divide,  and  some  see 
only  an  external  resemblance,  while  others  speak 
of  '  identification  '  (ittihdd)  and  '  fusion  of  being ' 
(hulill)—\>oVa  views  being  false.  The  kinship  is 
real,  not  metaphorical,  but  can  be  known  only  by 
experience. 

In  the  human  heart  there  is  a  property  of  ap- 
prehension, named  variously  'the  Divine  light,' 
'reason,'  'the  inner  insight,'  'the  light  of  faith.' 
Its  nature  impels  it  to  apprehend  the  essences  of 
all  things  ;  and  in  that  is  its  delight,  even  as  the 
other  human  apprehensions  have  their  delight  in 
exercising  their  functions.  But,  as  the  things 
apprehended  rise  in  the  scale, — the  external  senses, 
the  inner  aporehension,  etc., — so  does  the  delight 
in  them.  Of  necessity,  then,  the  knowledge  of 
Allah  is  the  greatest  delight  of  all.  How  great  it 
is  can  be  known  only  by  experience,  although  the 
stories  are  many  of  the  ecstasies  of  His  saints.  It 
pre-occupies  them  so  that  neither  the  fear  of  the 
Fire  nor  the  hope  of  Paradise  has  any  weight. 
Their  entire  desire  is  to  know  Him  in  this  world, 
and  to  behold  His  face  in  that  to  come,  which  is 
the  great  felicity.  Yet,  even  in  this  world,  some 
have  so  purified  their  hearts  that  they  have  become 
partakers,  in  the  flesh,  of  these  unspeakable  joys. 
Such  are  called  by  men  mad  and  unbelieving,  for 
their  speech  passes  the  limit  of  reason. 

Two  things  strengthen  this  love  of  Allah.  First, 
that  the  ties  of  the  world  be  cut  from  the  heart, 
and  the  love  of  any  other  thing  be  taken  out  of  it ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  knowledge  of  Allah  and 
the  spread  of  that  knowledge  in  the  heart,  and  its 
rule  over  the  heart,  be  strengthened.  Thus  can 
men  differ  in  the  love  of  Allah  and  the  consequent 
felicity. 

But  though  Allah  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
manifest  of  beings,  and  though  knowledge  of  Him 
might  be  expected  before  any  other  knowledge, 
yet  we  find  that  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  first.  His  invisi- 
bility, and,  secondly.  His  too  great  conspicuous- 
ness.  His  is  the  case  of  the  sun  and  its  light ;  men 
are  confused  by  it  like  bats.  If  the  sun  never  set, 
and  darkness  never  covered  the  earth,  we  should 
never  know  that  light  is.  So  man  is,  as  it  were, 
confused  by  all  creation  crying  out  with  Allah. 
In  a  homely  parallel,  he  is  like  the  dullard  who 
was  riding  upon  liis  ass  and  looking  for  it  at  the 
same  time. 

Again,  that  men  have  a  longing  (shauq)  for  Allah 
is  a  proof  that  there  is  love  of  Allah.  Love  goes 
before  longing.  Longing  is  seeking  for  that  which 
is  loved,  and  which  is  thus  perceived  in  one  way 
but  not  in  another.  In  the  case  of  human  beings, 
this  may  be  because  the  beloved  is  remembered  in 
absence,  or,  being  present,  is  incompletely  per- 
ceived. Both  tliese  reasons  hold  of  Allah.  Even 
by  the  most  experienced  saint  the  veil  can  never 
be  entirely  removed  in  this  world,  and  even  in  the 
world  to  come  Allah  can  never  be  entirely  known. 
The  stories  in  tlie  lives  of  saints  about  this  love- 
longing  and  its  joys  and  sorrows  are  very  many. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  love  of  Allah  for  His 
creatures  ?  That  He  does  love  them  is  plain  from 
divers  passages  in  the  Qur'an  (e.g.  iL  160,  222, 
v.  21,  59,  Ixi.  4)  and  many  traditions.  'Love'  is 
a  word  applied  first  to  human  relationships,  and 
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secondly  to  Allah.  But  when  words  are  so  trans- 
formed, the  meaning  is  always  changed.  They 
can  never  mean  the  same  thing  in  man  and  in 
Allah.  In  man,  love  is  an  inclination  of  the  soul 
to  something  that  suits  it,  that  is  lacking  in  it, 
and  from  the  gaining  of  which  it  expects  profit 
and  pleasure.  All  that  is  impossible  in  Allah,  the 
Perfect,  the  Unchanging,  who  can  contemplate 
nothing  but  Himself  and  His  own  acts,  as  there  is 
nothing  else  in  existence.  Love,  then,  in  Allah 
means :  (1)  the  removal  of  the  veil  from  the  heart 
of  the  creature  that  he  may  see  Allah  ;  (2)  the 
giving  of  power  to  the  creature  to  draw  near  to 
Allah ;  and  (3)  Allah's  willing  this  from  all  eternity. 
For  Allah's  love  of  a  creature  is  from  eternity,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  related  to  His  eternal  wUl,  which 
requires  that  the  creature  in  question  should  be 
given  the  power  to  follow  the  path  that  brings  him 
near  to  Allah.  But  His  love  is,  in  time,  in  relation 
to  the  action  which  draws  away  the  veil.  So  there 
is  no  change  in  Allah,  or  drawing  near  by  Allah, 
or  supplying  of  a  lack  in  Allah.  'These  terms  apply 
only  to  the  creature.  And  the  signs  of  Allah's  love 
are  the  trials  which  come  upon  creatures.  11  any 
one  loves  Allah  and  is  sorely  tried,  he  may  know 
that  Allah  loves  him,  and  is  drawing  him  near 
through  these  trials. 

And  whether  a  creature,  on  the  other  hand, 
really  loves  Allah  can  be  told  by  the  fruits  of 
love,  which  show  themselves  in  his  heart,  and  on 
bis  tongue,  and  in  his  limbs.  He  should  be  in  love 
with  death,  for  the  lover  does  not  shrink  from  the 
journey  to  the  beloved.  He  should  joy  to  be  killed 
in  the  path  of  Allah.  Yet,  sometimes,  love  of 
family  and  children  brings  dislike  of  death,  al- 
though there  is  also  in  one's  heart  some  love  of 
Allan.  Or  he  may  desire  to  remain  longer  in  the 
world,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  to  meet  Allah. 
There  is  no  weakness  of  love  in  that.  Even  with 
moral  weaknesses  there  may  be  love  of  Allah  in 
the  heart.  But  sure  signs  of  that  love  are  delight 
in  the  thought  {dhikr)  of  Allah,  in  prayer,  and  in 
the  Qur'an.  So  the  lover  loves  everything  con- 
nected with  the  beloved,  even  to  the  dogs  of  her 
tribe.  And  a  sign  of  weakness  in  such  love  is 
delight  in  companionship  with  others  than  Allah. 

'8o  frieadliness  (in*),  (ear  (Jau/),  and  longing:  (ahauq)  are 
auionr  the  effecla  of  love  ;  only,  these  effects  differ  in  the  lover 
according  to  his  contemplation,  and  according  to  what  is  pre- 
dominant in  him  at  the  tune.  Whenever  gazing  at  the  Extreme 
Beauty  from  behind  the  reil  of  the  Unseen  predominates,  and 
the  lover  fears  that  he  may  fall  abort  of  reaching  the  Hnuacle 
of  Majesty,  then  his  heart  is  aroused  to  search,  and  is  dis- 
quieted and  hastens.  That  state  of  disquietude  is  called 
*'  longing,"  and  is  related  to  a  thing  which  is  absent.  But 
when  there  predominates  in  the  lover  Joy  in  nearness  and 
witnessing  of  things  present,  through  what  has  resulted  from 
unveiling,  and  his  contemplation  is  limited  to  examining  the 
beauty  tnus  present  and  unveiled,  not  turning  to  what  he  does 
not  perceive,  thereafter  his  heart  rejoices  In  what  it  observes, 
and  lt«  rejoicing  is  called  "  friendliness."    But  if  bis  contem- 

f)lati0D  be  of  the  Divine  qualities  of  mi^ht  and  self-sufficing  and 
ack  of  solicitude,  and  if  the  possibility  of  discontinuance  and 
distance  present  itself,  then  bin  heart  is  pained  with  this  appre- 
hension, and  his  pain  is  called  "fear."  So  these  states  follow 
these  observatiotis,  and  the  observationn  are  due  to  causes  which 
necessitate  them,  and  they  cannot  be  prevented.' 

•  Friendliness,'  then,  is  this  rejoicing  of  the  heart 
in  the  contemplation  of  Divine  beauty.  It  some- 
times reaches  the  point  ul  delight  where  there  is 
no  trace  left  of  longing  ur  uf  fear  of  change.  The 
lover,  then,  is  intimate  with  Allah,  but  strange 
\vith  all  others.  He  is  alone  when  in  company, 
and  accompanied  wi.en  alone.  Yet  some  have 
denied  all  the-ne  tliinKH,  and  have  said  that  they 
would  involve  that  Allah  is  like  to  man  (tashblh). 
They  have  even  said  that  thtie  could  be  no  apjiroval 
(rida)  of  Allah  on  the  part  of  man  ;  there  could 
only  be  patience.  All  which  is  mere  ignorance 
and  a  taking  of  the  shell  fur  the  kernel. 

When  tills  friendly  intercourse  is  unclouded  by 
absence  or  fear,  it  sometimea  produces  a  couUdenti- 


ality  which  reaches  so  far  that  the  lover  makes 
merry  and  plays  with  Allah  {inbisdt,  idlal).  Yet 
if  the  unworthy  attempt  this,  it  leads  them  straight 
to  destruction. 

A  story  is  added  of  a  certain  unknown  negro  saint,  Bart), 
in  the  time  of  Mosea.  When  rain  failed  the  children  of  Israel 
for  seven  years  and  no  one  could  move  Allah  to  send  it,  he — 
discovered  to  Moses  by  inspiration — procured  it  at  once  by  a 
prayer  full  of  familiarity  and  daring.  Allah  then  explained  to 
Moses  'He  makes  me  laugh  thrice  every  day.'  It  all  depends 
upon  who  does  a  thing,  and  how  and  in  what  mind  he  does  It 

Next,  being  well  pleased  (rirfd)  with  Allah's 
decrees  is  the  loftiest  of  the  stages  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Yet  to  most  it  is  obscure,  and  to  him  only 
who  is  taught  of  Allah  is  the  veil  removed  from  it. 
Some  have  denied  that  there  can  be  nV/a  in  any- 
thing which  opposes  the  sensual  inclination,  or  in 
the  different  trials  of  the  soul.  There  man  cannot 
pass  beyond  patience.  Others  contended  that  rida 
should  apply  to  everything,  even  to  crimes,  sins, 
and  unbelief,  for  everything  was  the  action  of 
Allah.  Others,  again,  contended  that  perfect  rida 
meant  to  abandon  prayer  and  to  keep  silent  as  to 
sins,  not  exposing  them  or  rebuking  them. 

But  many  passages  in  the  Qur'an  (v.  19,  ix.  73, 
101,  Iv.  60,  Iviii.  22,  xcviii.  8)  speak  of  Allah 
as  being  well  pleased  with  His  creatures,  and  His 
creatures  with  Him  ;  and  the  blessedness  of  His 
creatures  in  His  being  well  pleased  with  them  is 
reckoned  better  than  Paradise  itself.  So,  too, 
there  are  many  traditions  of  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  are  well  pleased  with  Allah.  The 
meaning  of  Allah's  being  well  plea.«ed  with  His 
creatures  is  somewhat  like  the  meaning  of  Allah's 
loving  His  creatures ;  but  created  things  cannot 
comprehend  its  real  essence. 

That  this  state  of  being  well  pleased  with  Allah 
enables  men  to  overcome  trials  is  because  the  state 
is  a  result  of  love,  and  the  blow  of  the  beloved  does 
not  hurt.  Or  the  pain  may  be  felt,  but  recognized 
as  necessary,  and  to  be  welcomed  and  accepted,  like 
the  wound  indicted  by  a  surgeon,  or  the  toil  of  a 
merchant  who  travels  in  search  of  gain.  And  even 
as  mortal  love  enables  the  lover  to  bear  and  rejoice 
and  have  pleasure  in  anything,  however  painful, 
so  with  the  love  of  Allah. 

One  said  :  'If  He  were  to  make  me  a  bridge  over  Hell,  tiiat 
the  creatures  tniglit  pass  over  nie  into  Paradise,  and  if  He  were 
then  to  fill  Hell  with  me  in  expiation  of  His  oath  •  and  in  ex- 
change for  the  creation,  I  would  love  that  as  proceeding  from 
His  judgment  and  be  well  pleased  with  it  as  coming  from  His 
oath.  That  is  the  stage  I  have  reached  of  being  well  pleased 
with  Him.'    Of  such  stories  and  expressions  there  are  many. 

Nor  does  prayer  (du'a)  to  Allah  mean  that  the 
creature  is  not  well  pleased  with  what  His  Lord 
does.  Prayer,  although  petition,  is  an  act  of 
devotion  and  an  assumption  of  an  attitude  of  need 
and  dependence  before  Allah.  He  has  praised  it 
in  the  Qur'an,  e.g.  xxi.  90.  Similarly,  it  is  right 
to  blame  evil  deeds,  those  who  commit  them,  and 
the  causers  of  them.  Those  who  are  well  pleased 
with  such  things  are  blamed  in  the  Qur'an  (ix.  88, 
94,  X.  7).  Indeed,  believers  are  expressly  warned 
not  to  take  as  friends  evil-doers  and  unbelievers, 
Jews  and  Christians  (Qur.  iii.  27,  iv.  143,  v.  56, 
ix.  23,  Ix.  I).  Allah  has  covenanted  with  the  be- 
liever that  he  should  hate  the  hypocrite  (munajiq), 
and  with  the  hypocrite  that  he  should  hate  the 
believer  ;  and  whom  a  man  loves  and  accompanies, 
with  them  will  he  be  raised  at  the  Last  Day. 

The  confusion  on  this  point  has  arisen  entirely 
from  not  distinguishing  between  the  part  in  actions 
which  belongs  to  Allah  and  the  part  which  belongs 
to  man.  There  are  these  two  aspects  in  every 
action.  The  action  is  of  Allah,  but  the  man  who 
is  the  agent  accepts  it  and  makes  it  his  own. 
Thus  we  can  view  it  with  favour  and  with  dislike 
at  once.  When  one  who  is  our  enemy  and  the 
enemy  of  our  enemy  dies,  our  feeling  is  similarly 

"  An  allu.'  ion  to  several  passages  in  the  yur'iin  (viL  17,  xl. 
120.  xxxli.  13,  txxviii.  86)  In  which  Allah  threatens  to  fill  Hell 
with  Uis  creatures. 
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mixed.  ThU  is  al-Asfa'arl's  doctrine  of  iktisub, 
'acceptance.'  Al-Ghazali  then  attempts  to  clarify 
this  hopeless  problem  with  a  long  illustration  whien 
need  not  be  reproduced  here.  It  belongs  only  very 
indirectly  to  this  rubric.  His  final  point  is  that 
when  the  Prophet  forbade  to  leave  a  town  in  which 
the  plague  had  appeared,  that  did  not  mean  that 
a  believer,  in  deeing  from  a  place  of  gross  sin,  was 
showing  lack  of  pleasure  in  and  acceptance  of  the 
will  of  Allah.  Such  was  not  the  point  of  the 
Prophet's  prohibition.  It  was  meant  rather  to 
prevent  all  the  healthy  people  from  leaving  the 
sick  to  perish.  And  flight  from  the  possibility  of 
sin  is  not  away  from  Allah's  will,  but  proceeds  from 
it.  It  is  a  moot  point  among  the  learned  as  to 
who  is  the  most  excellent — the  man  who  loves 
death  that  he  may  go  to  Allah,  or  the  man  who 
would  rather  live  that  he  may  serve  his  Master,  or 


the  man  who  says  that  he  has  no  choice,  but  will 
be  well  pleased  with  that  which  Allah  chooses  foi 
him. 

LiTKRATUu. — All  books  on  ^afUnn  contain  worn*  DuterUl  (or 
thla  subject.  SoktUred  through  Ttu  lOol  Sightt  sxe  etories  of 
Saiuts,  etc.,  also  to  the  purpose.  The  foUon-ins  are  more  epeci&l 
references  {but  the  only  satisfactory  materials  are  still  in  Arabic 
alone) :  Asin,  La  Pticolo^ia  segitn  Uohidin  Ah«n-arabi,  Paris, 
190*}  (extract  from  vol.  iii.  of  AcUt  du  xiv*  C(mg.  Intgrn.  d. 
Orient.) ;  also  '  Psicologia  del  extasis  en  dos  ^andes  mistioofl 
muBuluianes,'  in  Cultura  Espanula,  Feb.  1906 ;  Carra  de  Vaux, 
Ga:aH,  Paris,  1902,  p.  218 fl.  ;  DI  under  'Love'  and  'SuS'; 
Margoliouth,  '  Contributions  to  the  Biography  of  Abd  al-Eadif 
of  Jilan.'  in  JRAS,  for  April,  1907,  p.  267  8.  ;  Merz,  Idee  u. 
Gnindlinien  einer  allgenieiiien  Gesch.  der  Mystik,  Heidelberg, 
1S93  ;  Nicholson,  '  Historical  Enquiry  concerning.  .  .  .  Siifiism,' 
in  J  HAS  for  April,  1006,  p.  303  ff .  ;  Palmer,  Oritntal  Jli/gticism, 
Canibridije,  li07  ;  Weir,  Shaikhi  o/  Morocco,  Edinburgh,  1904; 
also  the  two  treatises  of  the  present  writer  referred  to  above. 

D.  B.  Macdonald. 
BLESSING.— See  CuKSiNQ  and  Blessing. 
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Primitive  and  Savage  (J.  A.   MacCulloch), 

p.  6S0. 

Buddhist  (Louis  dg  la  VallAe  Poussin),  p. 

687. 

Celtic  (J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  6S9. 
Christian.— See  Chiuasm  and  State  of  the 

Dead  (Christian). 
Egyptian.— See  Soul-House. 

BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Primitive  and 
Savage). — I.  Introduction. — The  idea  of  the  future 
life  entertained  by  many  peoples  is  frequently  a 
complex  one  j  in  other  words,  various  conceptions 
are  held  simultaneously.  Thus  among  one  people 
it  maj  be  thought  that  the  spirit  lingers  round  or 
re-visits  its  old  haunt-s,  that  it  passes  to  another 
region,  and  that  it  transmigrates  into  an  animal  or 
is  re-bom.  This,  while  due  in  part  to  the  fluidity 
of  primitive  belief  and  the  apparent  lack  of  any 
perception  of  contradictory  ideas,  may  also  result 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  often  thought  that  a  man 
possesses  several  souls,  to  each  of  which  a  different 
r6le  is  assigned  after  death.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  concurrent  ideas  are  less  contradictory.  The 
soul  leaves  the  other  world  to  return  for  a  time  to 
the  grave  or  the  village,  while  transmigration 
occurs  only  after  a  sojourn,  longer  or  shorter,  in 
the  spirit-world.  The  conception  of  the  future 
state  wiU  be  discussed  in  a  separate  article  (see 
State  of  the  Dead)  ;  here  we  shall  confine  our- 
•elves  to  the  idea  of  it  as  a  blissful  region,  or  to  the 
conception  of  a  region  of  happiness  open  to  a  few 
favoured  mortals.  Such  ideas  have  not  been  uni- 
versal ;  while,  again,  when  the  belief  in  a  future 
life  is  lacking  or  is  vague,  the  Elysium  idea  natur- 
ally is  also  vague  or  lacking.  The  simplest  idea  of 
the  life  of  the  spirit  in  another  region  after  death 
is  that  of  a  mere  continuance  of  the  earthly  life 
without  change.  This  conception  prevails  among 
leveral  people*.  It  is  to  such  a  continuance  theory 
that  we  must  trace  the  idea  of  life  beyond  the 
grave  as  fuller  and  ampler  than  life  on  earth  or  of 
an  Elysium  state.  Such  a  fuller  life  is,  of  course, 
generally  expressed  among  savages  in  terms  of 
savage  life— there  will  be  better  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  plenty  of  food :  the  huts  will  be  larger,  and 
all  bodily  desires  will  be  amply  fulfilled.  What 
caused  this  transition  can  only  be  suggested. 
Since,  in  the  continuance  theory,  the  chief  was 
■till  a  chief,  the  slave  a  slave,  and  all  who  pos- 
■essed  wealth  or  power  or  tribal  lore  still  retained 
these,  this  would  naturally  lead  to  the  idea  that 
for  some  at  least — the  chief,  the  medicine-man  or 
priest,  the  wealthy — things  would  be  better  than 
on  earth.  Again,  it  may  have  been  thought  that 
the  gods  would  be  kinder  to  those  who  had  observed 


Greek  and  Roman  (F.  W.  Hall),  p.  696. 

Hindu  (H.  Jacobi),  p.  698. 
Japanese  (J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  700. 
Muslim. — See  Muhammadanism. 
Persian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  702. 
Semitic  (G.  A.  Barton),  p.  704. 
Slavonic  (J.  A.  M.icCULLOCH),  p.  706. 
Teutonic  (J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  707. 

their  cult  and  ritual  more  carefully,  or  that  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  earth  as 
warriors  or  by  great  bravery  would  be  rewarded. 
Here  we  approach  the  dawn  of  more  strictly  re- 
tributive ideas.  Such  qualities  as  are  approved 
among  savages — bravery  as  opposed  to  cowardice, 
observance  of  tribal  laws,  and  the  like — have  an 
ethical  tinge ;  while  even  among  savages,  though 
morality  may  be  lax  from  our  point  of  view,  certtun 
moral  ideas  are  inculcated,  and  they  who  observe 
them  are  said  to  be  approved  by  the  gods.  Thia 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  '  good '  man, 
from  the  savage  point  of  view,  is  always  rewarded 
after  death,  but  m  many  cases  this  belief  is  enter- 
tained, while  the  '  bad '  are  supposed  to  be 
punished.  Hence,  though  in  some  cases  the  influ- 
ence of  a  higher  religion  with  a  retributive  system 
may  have  aflected  savage  eschatology,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  development  of  such  a  system 
has  proceeded  spontaneously  and  apart  from  outside 
influence.  When  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that 
greater  powers  are  generally  attributed  to  the  spirit 
after  death,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  men  mighi 
readily  come  to  believe  that  the  spirit's  opportuni- 
ties of  exercising  them  would  be  greater,  and  its 
surroundings,  along  with  its  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment, would  be  more  ample.  WhUe,  then,  the 
continuance  state  is  often  deemed  a  better  one 
than  earthly  life,  one  in  which  difierent  lots  are 
assigned  to  diflerent  classes  of  men,  there  arises 
the  idea  of  different  states  or  places  of  existence, 
some  perfectly  happy,  some  no  better  than  on 
earth  or  even  more  miserable. 

Other  ideas  may  quite  well  have  produced  the 
conception  that  life  after  death  was  blissful.  Man's 
experience  of  the  miseries  of  this  world  and  his 
instinctive  desire  for  happiness  may  have  suggested 
a  blissful  other-world  as  an  ofiset  to  this  earth. 
The  same  experience  led  him  to  form  myths  of  a 
Golden  Age  in  the  past,  in  which  we  occasionally 
meet  with  the  idea  that  gods  and  men  lived  to- 
gether or  had  free  intercourse  with  each  other. 
These  may  have  suggested  the  idea  that  such  a 
state  still  existed,  and  that  it  would  be  restored  to 
man  after  death.  Here  the  belief  is  sometimes 
expressed,  that  men  will  be  with  the  gods  after 
death,  or  will  return  to  the  region,  subterranean 
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at  heavenly,  whence  they  originally  came.  There 
in  also  the  belief  (expressed  in  many  myths  of  the 
erigin  of  death)  that  man  is  naturally  immortal, 
and  that  pain,  unhappiness,  hunger,  and  thirst  are 
unnatural.  Hence  ttiey  will  no  longer  exist  beyond 
the  grave  (see  AoES  of  the  World,  Fall).  But 
such  a  state  of  the  blest,  especially  when  it  is 
the  abode  of  gods  or  immortals,  is  often  reserved 
only  for  a  few,  while  these  sometimes  pass  thither 
without  dying.  It  may  also  be  believed  in  as  a 
state  apart  from  the  ordinary  abode  of  the  dead, 
whether  that  is  blissful  or  otherwise,  though  occa- 
sionally it  is  a  mere  region  of  the  other  world. 

The  continuance  theory  does  not  always  develop  in  these 
directions,  and  uouietimeB  it  is  held  that  life  after  death  is  for 
all  a  tame  copy  of  earthly  life,  a  dim,  poor,  shadowy  replica  of  the 
present.  Tliis  is  common  amonp  West  African  tribes,  and  it 
found  also  anions  the  Grtjeks  and  Semites,  though  with  all  these 
there  is  usually  the  idea  of  a  blissful  abode  of  divine  beings. 

The  locality  of  the  blissful  region  varies.  Some- 
times, probably  as  a  result  of  inhumation  or  cave- 
burial,  it  is  an  underground  region.  Or,  again,  it  is 
simply  another  distant  part  of  the  earth — frequently 
the  east  or  west — or  an  island,  perhaps  because  men 
believe  that  after  death  they  will  go  to  the  region 
whence  their  ancestors  migrated,  or  because  the 
eun  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  place  of  the 
dead.  Or  it  is  on  a  mountain,  probably  because 
mountains  are  thought  to  support  the  sky,  above 
which,  in  turn,  the  bli.ssful  abode  is  also  located. 
Hence  men  are  sometimes  buried  on  mountains, 
while  the  custom  of  cremation  may  mark  the 
change  to  the  conception  of  a  heavenly  world 
whither  the  spirit  floated  when  set  free  by  the  lire. 
Or,  again,  the  planets,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are 
held  to  be  the  abode  of  the  blest,  while  many 
primitive  folk  believe  that  stars  are  the  dead 
transformed. 

In  many  cases  the  blissfnl  region,  like  the  world 
of  the  dead  generally,  is  reached  only  after  a  long 
and  toilsome  journey,  over  mountains  and  rivers, 
over  the  bridge  of  death,  while  many  obstacles  and 
dangers  are  met  with,  and  various  supernatural 
enemies  are  encountered.  Occasionally  these 
dangers  and  obstacles  are  intended  to  try  the 
worth  of  the  spirit,  and  if  it  fails  to  surmount 
them,  it  cannot  reach  the  blissful  abode.  Possibly, 
however,  these  trials  and  dangers  are  reminiscences 
of  similar  experiences  in  the  old  migiations  of  a 
tribe,  traditionally  handed  down  and  made  part  of 
the  experience  of  the  dead  where  they  were  sup- 
posed to  return  to  some  former  dwelling-place  of 
the  tribe. 

Whatever  ideas  are  held  concerning  the  abode  of 
the  dead  are  strengthened  and  amplified  by  dreams, 
in  which  the  soul  is  thought  to  have  visited  it ;  or 
when  the  medicine-man  claims  the  power  of  going 
thither,  and  returns  with  a  vivid  description  of  its 
character ;  or  by  myths  telling  of  visits  of  the 
living  to  that  land,  their  sojourn  there,  and  their 
return  (see  |  7). 

2.  The  lowest  peoples. — We  know  nothing  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  eschatology  of  pre-historic 
man.  But  from  the  funeral  mobUier  of  interments 
in  the  Stone  Age,  and  from  the  elaborate  customs 
of  sepulture  in  its  later  periods,  we  may  be  certain 
that  some  continuance  theory  existed,  whether  of 
the  body  or  of  the  spirit,  in  the  grave  or  in  another 
region.  Whether  it  was  blissful  or  not  cannot  now 
be  known  (see  MacCulloch,  ExpT  xvii.  [1906]  489). 
On  the  beliefs  of  the  lowest  peoples  surviving  now 
or  within  recent  times,  our  information  is  more 
extensive,  and,  though  it  has  been  surmised  that 
some  of  their  escliatological  ideas  have  been  as- 
similated from  Christian  sources,  there  is  little 
rea-son  to  doubt  that  on  the  wliole  they  are  original. 
The  belief  of  the  Tasmanians  was  vague,  yet  they 
looked  forward  to  a  happier  life  in  which  they 
troold  untiredly  and  with  constant  success  pursue 


the  chase,  and  for  ever  enjoy  the  pleasures  which 
they  coveted  on  earth.  Contact  with  the  white 
man  suggested  to  them  that  they  would  '  jump  up 
white  men'  on  an  island  in  the  Straits  (H.  Ling 
Roth,  Abur.  of  Tas.  1S90,  p.  69).  The  religious 
ideas  of  the  Australian  tribes  have  sometimes  oeen 
exaggerated  by  uncritical  observers,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  among  many  of  them  a  belief  in  a  happy 
other-world  was  found.  Of  the  tribes  of  West 
Australia  little  is  known,  while  among  the  central 
and  northern  tribes  a  belief  in  perpetual  re-incarna- 
tion existed  universally  (Spencer-Gillen'',  491);  but 
among  those  scattered  over  the  south-east  region 
the  belief  in  a  future  happy  life  '  beyond  the  great 
water'  or  in  the  sky  is  generally  found  (Howitt, 
438). 

This  is  a  land  like  the  earth,  and  is  sometimes  called  *  the  giim- 
tree  country,*  but  is  more  fertile,  well  watered,  and  ahundantly 
supplied  with  game,  while  everything  is  better  than  in  this  world  ; 
and  the  spiriUs  live  there  as  they  did  on  earth.  Considerable 
freedom  is  ascribed  to  them,  and  they  can  also  wander  freely 
about  the  earth.  Sometimes,  as  the  N^'arigo  and  Wolgal  believe, 
the  spirit  is  met  by  the  ^ua*i-divinity  Daramulun,  who  Uvea 
with  the  ghosts.  The  path  to  slcy-Iand  is  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  or  by  the  Milky  Way,  sometimes  itself  the  dwelling 
of  the  ghosts  (tribes  on  the  Herbert  River)  and  regarded  as  a 
water-course  with  fruit-groves  and  all  desirable  things;  and 
there  are  many  legends  regarding  its  former  accessibility  by  a 
tree  or  other  mean8(Howitt,  4^4  fE.,  474  ;JAI  ii.  269,  xiii.  187  CT., 
104),  The  tribes  around  the  Gulf  region  believe  in  a  happy  life 
in  Yalairy,  and  a  spirit  above  who  looks  after  them  there. 
Yalairy  is  reached  by  the  Milky  Way  and  is  '  a  good  land,  a  ni(» 
place,  full  of  beautiful,  shady  trees,'  with  plenty  of  water  and 
abundance  of  game.  It  is  usually  thought  of  va^^uely  as  beyond 
the  stars,  and  the  natives  have  no  dread  of  going  there  (Palmer, 
JAI  xiii.  291). 

Something  corresponding  to  the  division  caused  elsewhere  by 
rank,  ritual  observances,  etc.,  is  found  among  a  few  tribes.  Th« 
Wakelbura  thought  that  right-handed  men  went  to  the  sky, 
left-handed  men  underground,  while  the  island  paradise  or 
certain  tribes  round  Maryborough  is  reached  only  by  the '  good,* 
and  those  who  show  excellence  in  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  (Howitt, 
473,  498).  Among  the  Gulf  tribes  the  custom  ot  knocking  out 
two  front  teeth  is  connected  with  their  entry  to  the  sky-world. 
Those  who  have  submitted  to  this  custom  will  have  bright,  clear 
water  to  drink,  others  will  have  dirty  or  muddy  water  (J A I 
xiii.  291).  Such  beliefs  may  explain  the  retributive  ideas  ascribed 
to  some  of  the  tribes,  though  the  fact  that  the  g^reat  Being 
believed  in  by  all  these  groups  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  moru 
governor  may  have  occasionally  led  to  a  retributive  eschatology 
(see  Abobioinks,  §  i ;  Howitt,  504  ;  JAI  ii.  2tt8-9).  Thus  tha 
Baiame  of  certain  tribes  lives  in  Bullemah,  the  land  of  rest,  a 
floral  paradise  of  beauty  and  of  plenty,  where  good  spirit*  go, 
and  can  save  from  Eleunbah-wundah,  the  abode  of  the  wicked 
(Parker,  More  Attst.  Legendary  Tales,  Loodon,  1898,  96,  and 
cf.  Lang's  Introd.  p.  xxi). 

The  Andaman  Islanders  believe  that  beneath 
the  earth  is  a  jungle  world  {chaitan),  where  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  dwell  and  hunt  the  spirits  of 
animals  and  birds.  Between  earth  and  sky  is  a 
cane  bridge,  over  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  go  to 
paradise,  while  the  souls  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted such  sins  as  murder  go  to  a  cold  region 
called  jeregl(ir-7nugu.  But  all  souls  will  finally  be 
re-united  with  their  spirits,  and  will  live  perma- 
nently on  a  new  earth  in  tlie  prime  of  life.  Sickness 
and  death  will  be  unknown  (Man,  JAI  xii.  161-2; 
but  cf.  Temple,  Census  of  India,  Calcutta,  1903, 
iii.  62). 

Among  the  primitive  pagan  tribes  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  Semang,  Sakai,  and  Jakun,  there  is  a 
considerable  belief  in  retribution  ;  the  wicked, 
often  identified  with  those  who  fear  to  meet  the 
terrible  beings  of  the  soul-bridge,  are  condemned 
to  a  wretched  existence,  thouglx  sometimes  they 
are  submitted  to  a  process  of  purification  and 
permitted  to  enter  Para<iise.  Paradise  is  a  place 
for  all  others ;  it  is  situated  in  the  firmament,  and 
entered  from  the  west.  It  is 'a  glorified  "Avilion," 
an  '*  Island  of  Fruits,"  from  which  all  that  was 
noxious  and  distressing  to  man  had  been  eliminated* 
(Skeat  and  Bliigden,  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  lOua,  i.  13). 

The  Semang  and  Jakun  divide  the  firmament  into  three  tieri  ; 
the  two  upper  tiers  are  the  Paradise  of  the  blest,  filled  with 
wild  frnit-tn,-L'H.  Some  of  the  tribes  make  the  moon  the  '  Inland 
of  Fruits,'  which,  in  some  songs,  is  preceded  by  a  'Garden  of 
Flowers.'    Tho  choicest  heaven  iii  reserved  for  the  old  and  win. 
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Among:  the  western  Semang  the  t^and  of  frult-treea  Ib  reserved 
for  eouls  of  B'lians  (' medicine-men ') ;  all  othere,  save  the 
wicked,  go  across  the  sea  to  a  land  of  screw-pines  and  thatch- 
palms  (ib.  1S6-7,  207-8).  All  souls,  according  to  the  Sakai,  are 
purified  in  the  infernal  re^ons  by  '  Granny  Lan^t,'  after 
which  they  cross  a  great  chopper  over  boiling  water.  The  wicked 
taU  in ;  the  good  Anally  proceed  to  the  island  of  fruit-trees  {ib. 
230  fl.).  Among  the  Jakun,  the  Blandas  think  that  in  the  Island 
of  Fruits  souls  of  the  old  become  young  ;  there  is  no  pain  or 
sickness  there,  and  plenty  of  well-water.  The  Besisi  locate  it 
in  the  moon ;  it  contains  every  kind  of  fruit-tree ;  there  is 
perpetual  feasting,  and  souls  lie  in  idleness,  or  play  musical 
instruments.  The  good  alone  are  admitted  to  it.  According 
to  the  Mantra,  souls  pass  to  Fruit  Island  in  the  west  and 
lire  in  harmony  and  enjoyment,  feasting  on  its  delicious  fruits, 
niArrying  and  having  children.  Pain,  disease,  and  death  are 
nnknov^-n.  Souls  of  men  who  have  died  a  bloody  death  go  to 
Bed  Land,  a  desolate  region,  but  obtain  food  from  Fruit  Island 
{ib.  293,  29S,  321 ;  ^our.  Ind.  Archip.  i.  326). 

The  burial  rites,  especially  of  chiefs,  among  the 
Bushmen  of  S.  Africa  show  a  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  life ;  but  their  ideas  are  scantily 
recorded.  Of  the  tribes  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gariep  there  is  a  myth  of  a  paradise  called  Too'ga 
■whither  all  go  after  death,  and  a  safe  journey  is 
ensured  by  cutting  off  a  finger-joint  (Clow,  Nat. 
Races  of  S.A.,  1905,  i.  129).  Equally  vague  are 
the  notions  of  the  Hottentots,  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  land  above  the  sky -vault  where  things 
go  on  as  on  earth.  Their  divinity  Tsui-goara  lives 
in  a  beautiful  heaven.  Spirits  of  the  dead  exercise 
power  over  men  and  have  a  better  insight  into  all 
matters ;  but  whether  they  live  in  the  land  beyond 
the  sky  does  not  appear,  though  stars  are  the  souls 
or  eyes  of  the  dead.  The  rites  of  interment  also 
show  a  strong  belief  in  the  soul's  continuance 
(Hahn,  Tsuni-qoam,  1881,  pp.  23,  85,  105,  112  ff.; 
Fritsch,  Eingeborenen  Siid-A/rikas,  Breslau,  1872, 
p.  338). 

Among  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  the  general 
belief  was  that  there  were  two  regions :  (1)  in  a 
cold  sky  or  over- world,  with  hills  and  valleys  and 
a  heaven  ;  the  souls  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  shore  of 
a  lake  with  plenty  of  fish  and  fowl,  though  it  is 
also  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  cold  and  famine ; 
(2)  in  an  underground  domain  of  the  god  Tomgar- 
suk,  a  blissful  place  with  sunshine  and  perpetual 
Bummer,  with  water,  fish,  and  fowl  in  plenty,  while 
seals  and  reindeer  were  caught  without  trouble  or 
found  boiling  alive  in  a  great  kettle. 

Various  accounts  ascribe  different  causes  for  the  presence  of 
■ouls  in  either  re^on.  Thus  the  upper  region  is  said  to  be  for 
witches  and  the  wicked,  or  again  for  all  souls  except  those  of 
great  and  heroic  men,  of  those  who  had  suffered  much  on 
earth,  perished  at  sea,  or  died  in  childbirth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  destiny  of  the  soul  depended  on  the  treatment  of  the 
body.  If  it  was  laid  on  the  ground  before  death,  it  went 
downwards ;  if  not,  upwards.  A  terrible  journey  to  the  under- 
ground region  had  to  be  undertaken,  and  some  souls  perished 
on  the  way  (Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  1893,  p.  233  ff. ;  Crantz,  Gron- 
Jojui,  1766,  p.  258 ;  Rink,  Tola  and,  Trad,  of  tht  Eskimo,  1876, 
pp.  37,  42). 

3.  Polynesia. — In  Polynesia,  while  occasionally 
an  abode  of  bliss  for  all  is  met  with,  as  in  the 
Mitchell  Group,  Niutao,  and  Nanumanga,  in  the 
heavens,  or  m  Nukupetau,  underground  (Tia 
[Tumer,  Samoa,  1884,  pp.  281,  286,  288]),  in  general 
there  were  diflerent  states  allotted  according  to 
conditions  of  rank  or  class,  while  some  were  retri- 
butive, depending,  however,  upon  ritual  obedience 
rather  than  upon  moral  considerations.  A  subter- 
ranean other-world  is  frequently  met  with,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  an  abode  in  the  heavens,  the 
moon,  in  the  west,  or  on  an  island  is  allotted  to 
certain  persons.  In  Samoa,  Pulotu  was  under  the 
sea,  where  the  spirits  bathed  in  '  the  water  of  life ' 
and  became  lively  and  bright,  with  no  trace  of 
infirmity,  while  the  aged  became  young.  This 
rej^ion  was  a  replica  of  earth,  but  chiefs  became 
pillars  in  the  house  of  Saveasiuleo,  its  lord — an 
honour  proudly  anticipated  by  them  before 
death.  There  was  also  a  belief  that  chiefs  and 
grandees  went  to  the  heavens,  which  opened  to 
receive  thera  (Turner,  257  ff.  ;  Gill,  Myths  and 
Songs  of  S.  Pacific,  1876,  p.  168).    In  the  Hervey 


Group  Avaiki  was  a  hollow  underground  region 
whither  all  who  died  a  natural  death  went  to  be 
eaten  and  annihilated  by  Miru.  Warriors,  aftei 
being  swallowed  by  Kongo,  climbed  a  mountain 
and  thence  went  to  a  cheerful  abode  in  the  heavens, 
where,  dowered  with  immortality  and  decked  with 
flowers,  they  danced  and  enjoyed  themselves, 
looking  down  with  contempt  on  the  wretches  in 
Avaiki.  This  Elysium  of  the  brave  consisted  of 
10  successive  heavens,  and  was  the  home  of 
Tangaroa,  the  god  of  day.  But  in  Raratonga 
warriors  lived  with  Tiki  underground,  in  a  beautiful 
region  with  shrubs  and  flowers  of  undying  fragrasce, 
eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and  sleeping.  Their 
admission  here  depended  on  their  having  brought 
a  suitable  offering  (Gill,  18,  152  ff.,  170).  In  the 
Society  Islands,  while  the  people  descended  to  Po, 
members  of  the  Areoi  society,  chiefs,  and  those 
whose  families  could  afford  sufficient  offerings, 
went  to  the  aerial  paradise  of  perfumed  Rohutn, 
where,  amid  beautiful  scenes,  every  sensuous 
enjoyment  was  open  to  them.  Neglect  of  certain 
rites  and  offerings  might,  however,  debar  them 
from  it  (Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches',  1832,  i.  245, 
352,  397,  403).  The  Sandwich  Islanders  thought 
that  souls  went  to  Po,  the  place  of  night,  where 
they  were  eaten,  though  some  became  Immortal 
spirits  by  this  process.  A  few  went  to  the  under- 
ground paradise  of  Mim  and  Akea,  whUe  chiefs 
were  led  by  a  god  to  the  heavens.  This  under- 
ground paradise  was  level  and  beautiful,  and 
everything  grew  of  itself.  In  Miru's  part,  souls 
amused  themselves  with  noisy  games  ;  in  Akea's 
there  reigned  a  solemn  peace  (Ratzel,  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  1897,  i.  315  ;  Ellis,  L  366 ;  Jones,  Sand- 
wich  Is.,  Boston,  1843,  p.  42).  For  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  in  Savage  Island  there  was  an  underground 
region  called  Maui,  but  their  favourite  place  was 
the  land  of  Sina  in  the  skies  (Tumer,  306).  Another 
accovmt  says  that  the  virtuous  passed  to  Afumoa, 
Everlasting  Light,  the  virtues  being  chastity,  theft 
from  another  tribe,  and  slaughter  of  enemies 
(Thomson,  JAI  xxxi.  [1901]  139).  In  Bowditch 
island  the  common  people  went  to  a  distant  region 
of  delights  full  of  frmts  and  flowers,  where  they 
eujoyed  feasting  and  dancing.  Kings,  priests,  and 
cheir  families  went  to  the  moon  and  enjoywi  all 
sorts  of  pleasures,  the  moon  itself  being  tneir  food 
{JAI  xxi.  [1891-2]  51 ;  Turner,  273).  Bolotu  was 
the  Elysium  of  the  Tonga  Islanders,  an  island  of 
gods  and  spirits  of  chiefs  and  men  of  rank.  Flowers 
and  fruits  when  plucked  were  immediately  re- 
placed ;  and  dogs,  when  killed,  came  to  life  again. 
This  exquisite  region  was  not  open  to  the  people, 
whose  souls  died  with  their  bodies.  The  Maori 
subterranean  Hades,  Po  or  the  Reinga,  is  variously 
described.  Sometimes  it  is  regarded  as  a  gloomy 
state  with  disgusting  food,  again  as  an  excellent 
land  like  earth,  visited  by  the  sun,  with  rivers, 
good  food,  and  many  villages  and  people.  It  was 
also  thought  to  be  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments, the  lowest  being  the  worst.  Thither  went 
all  of  lesser  rank.  Po  was  personified  as  a  goddess, 
and  in  it  was  the  living  fountain  in  which  the  sun 
and  moon  bathed  and  were  renewed.  Great  chiefs 
and  heroes  went  to  one  of  the  heavens  after  death, 
or  became  stars.  There  was,  however,  soma 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  spirit  went  up  or 
down,  or  remained  near  the  body.  Karakias,  or 
prayers,  aided  its  ascent.  Reinga  is  described  by 
one  writer,  probably  confusing  it  with  the  sky- 
abode  of  chiefs,  as  a  beautiful  heaven  where  all 
things  were  abundant,  with  constant  calm,  per- 
petual sunshine  and  gladness  (Nicholls,  JAI  iv. 
[1885],  200  ;  see  also  Shortland,  Traditions  ofN.Z., 

1854,  ch.  7,  Maori  Rel.  and  Myth,  1882,  pp.  45,  52  > 
JAI  xix.  [1890]  118-9;  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  Maui, 

1855,  pp.  103,  186,  aii^  passim) 
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Retribution  was  not  strictly  ethical,  but  ritual 
and  ceremonial,  as  some  of  the  above  cases  have 
shown.  AVhen  the  friend  of  a  dead  man  in 
Nanumea  gave  a  great  funeral  feast,  the  deceased 
was  admitted  to  a  heavenly  land  of  light  and  clear 
waters ;  if  not,  he  was  sent  to  darkness  and  mud 
(Turner,  292).  Entrance  to  Mane^  the  western 
paradise  of  Tamana,  with  its  clear  streams  and 
abundant  food,  depended  on  an  even  number 
resulting  when  pebbles  were  thrown  by  the  dead 
man's  relatives.  An  odd  number  caused  the  spirit 
to  be  anniliilated  (ib.  294).  In  Pukapuka  of^  the 
Hervev  Group,  Vaerua  ate  spirits  which  had  com- 
mitted ceremonial  oflences  ;  all  others  went  west- 
wards to  the  house  of  Reva,  where  they  passed  a 
blissful  existence.  In  Aitutaki,  spirits  which  were 
provided  with  a  coco-nut  escaped  by  a  ruse  from 
oeing  eaten  by  Miru,  and  went  to  the  pleasant  abode 
of  Iva,  wlure  they  feasted  on  the  richest  food  and 
the  finest  sugar-cane  (Gill,  171, 175).  In  Netherland 
Island,  however,  *  souls  of  the  honest,  kind,  and 
gentle  went  and  lived  in  li^ht  in  Heaven.  The 
thief,  the  cruel,  and  the  ill-tongued  went  to  a 
prison  of  darkness  under  the  earth'  (Turner,  301). 

4.  Dayaks,  Papuans,  and  Melanesians. — The 
Dayaks  exhibit  a  great  diversity  of  beliefs,  and 
the  general  disposition  towards  a  retributive  view, 
as  well  as  the  minute  divisions  of  the  future  state, 
may  owe  eomethiug  to  Hindu  or  Muliammadan 
influences.  More  purely  native  beliefs  are  seen  in 
the  occasional  idea  that  the  other-world  is  a  copy 
of  this,  or  is  open  to  all,  or  that  a  better  fate 
awaits  those  who  die  a  violent  death  or  women 
dying  in  childbirth. 

Tfae  Sea  Dayaks  of  Sarawak  believe  in  simple  continuance. 
The  dead  build  houses  and  make  paddj  fields ;  they  are  subject 
to  the  same  inequalities  as  the  living.  But  they  can  bestow  on 
the  Livin}^  amulets  and  medicines  of  mag^ical  power  (Ling  Roth, 
native*  0/  Sarawak  and  Borneo,  1896,  i.  213).  Others,  like  the 
Sibuyowe,  think  that  six  states  are  passed  through,  the  wicked 
— thieves  and  great  criminals — being  punished  in  the  first. 
BrflDtually  the  final  heavenly  state — beautiful,  peaceful,  and 
happy — is  reached.  The  streets  are  clean  and  regular,  the 
houses  perfectly  formed.  There  are  lakes  and  rivers,  gardens 
with  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  the  people  are  happy  and  rich. 
This  place  is  enclosed  by  a  great  wall,  while  at  a  distance  the 
souls  of  Malays  have  a  Kampong  (Brooke,  Ten  Years  in 
Sarawak,  1866,  L  65).  The  Dusuns,  the  Idaans,  and  other  tribes 
place  iMiradise  at  or  near  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  all  souls 
ascenn,  and  which  is  guarded  by  a  fiery  dog  or  some  other 
monster.  The  wicked  try  unsuccesafully  to  ascend  it  (I'ryer, 
JAI  xvi.  [188GJ  28a;  Ling  Roth,  i.  220).  The  tribes  of  the 
Barito,  Eapuas,  and  Kah&ian  river-basins  have  a  similar  belief. 
The  entrance  to  the  other-world  is  on  a  moiintain  peak.  It  has 
rivers  rich  in  fish ;  in  its  midst  is  a  sea  surroundmg  an  island 
CD  which  grows  a  tree  with  pearls  for  fruit,  golden  blossoms, 
and  fine  cloth  for  leaves.  It  also  furnishes  the  Water  of  Life, 
which  the  souls  drink  to  hecotne  youthful  (this  is  also  effected 
by  bathing  in  the  sea).  While  the  souls  retain  the  positions  of 
this  worldf,  alt  are  free  from  care,  every  desire  is  followed  by 
abundajit  fulfilment,  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  enjoyments  and 
rich  gems  and  gold.  Souls,  however,  eventually  die,  returning 
to  the  earth  and  entering  a  fruit  or  leaf,  etc.  Thieves,  unjust 
chiefs,  and  those  who  turned  a  good  into  a  bad  cause  are 
excluded  from  these  enjoyments  (Orabowsky,  Inter.  AE,  ii. 
184  ff.  ;  Ling  Roth,  citing  Schwaner,  it.  pp.  clxx  £f.,  cc).  The 
MalanauB  made  the  other-world  resemble  this,  with  seas,  rivers, 
and  sago  plantations ;  but  those  who  had  died  a  violent  death 
had  a  separate  paradise  from  those  who  had  died  a  natural 
death.  Souls  finally  died,  to  reappear  as  worms,  etc.  (de 
Crespigny.  JAI  v.  35).  Various  places  were  allotted  to  the 
•ouls  in  tne  belief  of  the  Kayans,  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  death.  Those  who  died  a  violent  death  and  women  dying 
Id  childbed  mated  in  Loixn  Julan,  where  they  had  all  their 
wants  supplied,  did  no  work,  and  all  became  rich.  Those  who 
were  drowned  went  to  Ling  Yang,  a  land  of  plenty  below  the 
rivers,  where  all  property  lost  in  the  waters  became  theire.  A 
place  of  wretchedness  was  reserved  for  suicides  (Uose,  Id  Ung 
Both,  1.  220X 

Among  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands  there  is  a  general  belief  in  a 
future  state,  shown  by  the  elaborate  funeral  cere- 
monies and  by  explicit  beliefs.  But  these  beliefs 
vary  in  diflerent  re^rions,  and  the  other-world  is 
located  now  on  an  island,  now  in  the  sky,  now 
underground.  Sometimes  it  is  ojien  to  all,  some- 
times to  those  only  who  comply  with  various  ritual 
observances;  or,  again,  there  are  various  places 


according  to  the  manner  of  death*  It  is  oonoeived 
as  a  region  of  light  and  happiness  ;  friends  are  re- 
united ;  hunger  is  unknown,  and  the  souls  enjoy 
an  existence  of  hunting,  hshing,  and  feasting. 

In  the  Woodlarks  alt  souls  whose  bodies  have  been  tatued  go 
to  the  island  of  Watum  by  way  of  a  serpent  bridge,  and  enjoy 
to  the  full  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  the  women  cultivating  and 
cooking  food  tor  their  idle  lords  (Thomson,  British  N.G.,  1802, 
p.  184  ;  Iladdon,  FL,  1694,  p.  318).  In  the  western  islands  of 
Torres  Straits  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  in  a  mythic  island 
called  Eibu,  where  ghosts  sat  twitteruig  on  the  tree-tops ;  but 
those  of  the  best  men,  greatest  warriors  and  skull-hunters,  were 
better  off  (Iladdon,  JAI  xix.  [1390]  318),  In  the  eastern  islands 
the  spirit  went  under  the  sea  to  Beg,  and  eventually  to  the 
island  of  lioigu,  being  conducted  thither  by  Terer,  the  first  man 
from  whose  body  the  skin  was  scraped  off.  Here  every  one  waa 
happy  and  bright,  had  plenty  of  food,  and  did  no  work.  The 
death  ceremonies  comforted  the  mourners,  and  gave  them 
assurance  of  immortality  (Hunt,  JAI  xxviii.  [1899J  8;  Rep. 
Cambridge  Exp.  to  Torres  St.,  Cambridge,  vi.  [1908]  45,  128. 
252-3).  The  Elema  tribes  of  the  Papuan  Gulf,  New  Guinea, 
thought  that  those  who  died  fighting  went  to  the  sky-land  of 
the  god  of  war,  and  could  also  roam  about  and  annoy  their 
enemies.  Various  localities  were  assigned  to  those  dying  a 
natural  death,  wkile  those  who  were  murdered  or  killed  by 
crocodiles  or  snakes  became  wandering  siiirits  (Holmes,  JAI 
xxxii.  [1902]  428).  Other  tribes  entertain  different  ideas.  Some 
think  that  all  spirits  live  in  Taurti,  a  Klorious  place  w  here  the 
souls  welcome  the  newcomer,  and  where  hunger  is  unknown. 
A  similar  westurn  paradise  called  Baka,  the  place  of  plenty,  v 
believed  in  by  the  Motu-motu  people  ;  but  here  only  those  whosfc 
noses  are  pierced  enter  it  (Chalmers,  Pioneering  tn  A'.G.,  1883, 
p.  Iti9).  In  other  districts  the  soul,  or  vwhs,  goes  underground, 
and  must  cross  a  great  water  by  a  ladder.  Here  it  meets  a 
spirit  which  demands  its  earring  and  armband.  If  the  soul  has 
not  these  the  ladder  is  tripped  up,  and  the  mohs  falls  into  the 
water,  whence  there  is  no  return.  Otherwise  it  is  met  by  two 
mohs,  which  conduct  it  to  the  subterranean  villages  where  the 
ghosts  dwell.  They  can  re-visit  their  former  home  and  bring 
good  or  ill  luck  {Inter.  AE,  xiii.  47). 

Throughout  Melanesia,  m  hile  future  life  is  a  re- 
flexion of  life  on  earth,  there  is  a  general  disposition 
to  ascribe  greater  happiness  to  chiefs  and  warriors, 
and  a  greater  amount  of  power  to  the  disembodied 
spirits.  But  here  also  attention  to  ritual  obtains  a 
special  reward,  and  there  is  an  approximation  to 
retribution.  The  place  of  the  dead  is  an  island 
(Solomon  and  Loyalty  Islands)  or  underground 
(New  Britain,  Santa  Cruz,  New  Hebrides,  P'iji). 
Sometimes  there  are  dittVrent  places  for  diflerent 
classes,  or  according  to  the  manner  of  life  or  death, 
and  in  general  all  these  regions  of  the  dead  ar« 
reached  witli  ditficulty. 

The  people  in  the  north  of  New  Britain  believe  that  souls 
which  have  enough  sliell-uioney  to  offer  to  the  god  can  enter  a 
desirable  paraciise  called  lUngenalabaran,  but  those  which  have 
not  are  sent  to  a  bleak  region.  The  Sultkas  of  the  south  coast 
have  a  subterranean  paradise,  3ilol,  to  which  those  only  who 
can  prove  their  life  to  have  been  satisfactory  are  admitted 
(Pullen-Burry,  7'rans.  Srd  Cong.  Hist.  Bel.  i.  S4). 

In  the  Solomon  Islands  the  island  of  the  dead  is  easily  reached 
by  ghosts  which  have  their  noses  pierced  (Florida),  or  have 
their  hands  marked  with  a  conventional  design,  lacking  which 
they  are  annilulated  (Ysabel).  There  are  houses,  gardens,  and 
canoes  in  tliesc  Island  abodes  ;  the  ghosts  bathe,  and  their  laugh- 
ter is  heard.  In  some  coses  the  common  ghosts  turn  into 
white  ants'  nests  and  are  eaten  by  more  vigorous  ghosts,  who 
also  at  last  undergo  the  same  transformation  (Codrington, 
Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  250  ff.).  Similar  beliefs  are  held  In 
other  islands  of  the  group. 

An  underground  world  is  believed  hi  from  the  Torres  Group 
to  Fiji :  and  its  usual  name  from  Torres  Islands  to  New 
Hebrides  Is  Panoi.  The  Banks  Islanders  think  there  are 
divisions  in  Panoi  for  different  classes  of  ghosts,  e.g.  youthe 
dying  in  the  flower  of  their  age  inhabit  a  more  pleasant  region 
with  flowers  and  scented  plants  in  abundance  ;  or,  according  to 
the  manner  of  death,  there  are  places  set  apart  for  the  souls. 
Sometimes  rourderera,  sorcerers,  and  adulterers  are  excluded 
from  the  better  Panoi,  a  good  place  where  ghosts  enjoy  life  and 
live  in  harmony.  Panoi  contains  villages,  houses,  and  trees 
with  red  leaves,  and  is  a  beautiful  place.  A  ^reat  and  bright 
feast  on  earth  is  compared  to  the  ordinary  life  there.  Men 
dance,  sing,  and  talk,  but  there  is  no  fighting.  Life  is  happy  it 
empty  ;  there  is  no  pain,  sickness,  or  work.  In  some  islands 
ritual  observances  determine  the  nature  of  existence  there — a 
man  with  unpierced  ears  cannot  drink  water,  the  untatued 
cannot  ent  gootl  food  (Codrington,  273-288).  In  Aneiteum  (New 
Hebrides),  the  place  of  spirits,  Umatmas,  has  two  divisions,  '  for 
good  and  for  had,"  the  bad  being  thieves,  murderers,  and  liars. 
The  former  division  is  characterized  by  plenty  of  good  food 
(Turner,  82C). 

In  Fiji  the  way  to  the  place  of  souls,  MbvJu,  was  long  and 
dangerous,  and  ntual  and  ceremonial  observances  decldra  the 
lot  of  the  dead.  Ghosts  of  bachelors  were  annihilated  ;  all 
other  ghosts  had  to  be  approved  by  Ndengci,  great  warrion 
especiulty  gaining  his  favour.      In  MbiUu  punUbnents  wert 
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•warded  to  those  who  displeased  the  gods,  those  who  had  not 
their  ears  bored  or  were  not  tatued,  or  haii  not  slain  an  enemy. 
Those  who  lied  about  themselves  were  struck  down  ;  t^ome  were 
eaten  by  the  yoda.  Hence  there  were  divisions  in  Mi'idu,  and 
of  these  Mhurotu  was  the  most  Elysian.  Here  scented  groves 
and  pleasant  glades  and  an  unclouded  sky  were  found,  and  f»n 
abundance  of  all  that  was  most  desirable  to  a  native.  Its 
delights  were  euch  that  the  word  was  cotnniouly  used  to  describe 
any  great  joy.  A  native  song  ears,  *  Death  is  easy  .  .  .  death 
1b  rest'  (Williams.  Fiji,  1858,  i.  243 ff.).  Mention 'is  also  made 
o(  a  paradise  of  the  gods,  to  which  certain  mortals  were  admitted 
by  privilege  (ib.  L  114). 

5.  Africa. — An  Elysium  conception  is  but  slightly 
developed  among  the  peoples  of  Africa,  partly  be- 
cause some  tribes  have  a  vague  idea  of  a  future 
life,  some,  like  the  Dinka  and  Hari,  believing  in 
utter  extinction  (HoUis,  The  Masui,  Oxford,  1905, 
p.  307),  partly  because  with  many  others  Llie  belief 
in  transraigiation  and  re-incarnation  is  very  strong. 
The  cult  of  ancestors  is,  however,  general,  and 
shows  tliat  some  kind  of  future  existence  is  com- 
monly believed  in,  though  it  is  not  delinitely  out- 
lined, and  many  profess  ignorance  of  its  nature. 
But  as  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  so  often  tlie  gods 
of  the  living,  and  are  adored  as  great  .spirits,  this 
must  argue  that  their  lot,  or  tiiat  ot  the  more 
important  of  them,  is  better  tlian  on  earth,  though 
expression  of  this  is  rare.  Wliere  a  future  state 
is  described,  it  is  most  usually  a  heavenly  or  sub- 
terranean place  where  all  go,  and  where  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  etc.,  still  continue. 

Thus,  among  the  Nilotic  Negroes,  the  Ja-luo  hold  that  the 
spirits  go  up  to  the  sky  (Johnston,  Ufjanda,  l!Ki2,  ii.  770). 
Among  the  Nandl  it  is  held  that  all.  ^'oml  and  br»,d,  tro  under- 
ground (Hollis,  Trans.  Srd  Omg.  Hist.  Ilel.,  o\ford,  lyoy,  i. 
87).  With  the  Galla»»  wood  that  has  been  burnin;;  a  little  is  put 
on  the  grave,  and  if  it  grows,  this  denotes  that  the  spirit  is 
happy  in  the  other-world  (Macdonald,  A/rlcnnn,  lbii2,  i.  2-2M). 
The  general  belief  of  the  West  African  Nejrroes  is  in  an  under- 
ground shadow  worid  where  the  kint;  is  still  king,  the  slave  a 
slave,  and  the  conditions  and  occupations  of  earth  are  continued 
in  a  ghostly  form.  The  sun  shines  there  when  it  sets  here,  and 
there  are  mountains,  forests,  rivers,  plants,  animals,  villa<.'es, 
etc.  There  are  pleasures  and  pains,  but  every  one  there  grows 
backward  or  forward  into  the  prime  of  life,  and  there  is  no 
diminution  of  strength  or  bodily  waste.  Among  tlie  Yoruba- 
Bpeaking  peoples  it  is  called  Ipo-ohi,  'The  Land  of  the  Dead"; 
among  the  Tshi,  Srahmandaziy  'The  l^nd  of  Ghosts' ;  and  the 
general  opinion  of  it  is  summed  up  in  the  prnvtrb,  *  One  day  in 
this  world  is  worth  a  year  in  Srakmavdazi'  (Kinjslc\ ,  Travels 
in  W.A.,  1897,  pp.  488,  578;  Ellis,  Tshi-itpmkui;]  reop'cs,  1S87. 
p.  157f.,  Yoruba-speaking  Peoples,  1804,  p.  127 ;  Burton,  Dahoine, 
1864,  ii.  156).  These  ideas  are  also  found  among  the  Bantu 
tribes  of  W.  Africa,  though  tiieir  notion  of  the  locahty  of  the 
ipirit-world  is  vaguer— it  is  underground  or  all  around.  It  is 
free  from  certain  bodily  limitations,  and  the  rich  or  persons  of 
rank  form  a  special  class  of  spirits,  the  auiVi.  Proliably  since 
oODtact  with  white  men  a  belief  has  arisen  in  'white  man's 
land '  beneath  the  eea,  whither  some  of  the  dead  go  and  lind  a 
happy  future,  becoming  white  (Nassau,  Fetichib-in  in  W.A., 
1904,  pp.  66ff.,  237;  Kingsley,  519;  JAI  xiii.  (1884)  475). 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Eastern  Bantus.  All  spirits 
live,  but  how  employed  or  where  no  one  knows  (JAI,  lbyi-;j, 
xiii.  1161  The  spirit-world  is  peopled  in  much  the  same  uay 
as  this,  but  we  hear  in  some  tribes  of  Alulungu  assignin;;  their 
places  to  the  dead,  though  there  is  no  idea  of  retribution  (but 
d.  Waitz,  Anthrop.f  Leipzig,  1860,  ii.  425  (souls  of  good  men  go 
to  Mulungu,  among  the  Ba-Ngindo]),  and  that  the  spirits  '  go  on 
high.'  Among  the  Bondei  the  souls  go  to  Mlintia,  a  divine 
mountain,  entering  by  a  brass  door.  There  is  recognition 
beyond  the  grave,  and  the  spirit  lives  with  its  dead  relatives. 
Spirits  are  worshipped  as  gods,  and  have  great  intluence  on 
earthly  afTaira,  while  sometimes  the  ghost  of  a  dead  chief  will 
have  a  mcantaio  as  bis  residence  (Slacdonald,  i.  60,  67-9,  108, 
t97;  Dale,  JAI  xxv.  232).  A  more  definite  Elysium  concep- 
tion appears  witii  the  Kimbunda  of  S.W.  Africa,  in  whose 
Kaiunga,  or  world  of  the  dead,  there  are  feasting,  plenty  of 
women,  hunting  and  dancing,  while  life  goes  better  than  in  this 
world  (Magyar,  cited  by  Tylor^,  ii.  77).  The  conceptions  of  the 
southern  Bantuj  are  also  vague,  though  some  hold  that  tiie 
spirit  ascends  to  heaven  or  'goes  home'  (Macdonald,  JAI  xx. 
[1891]  120-1).  With  the  Zulus,  while  there  is  much  doubt  as  to 
the  position  of  the  spirit-world,  there  are  clear  references  to  an 
underground  region  of  spirits  where  Unkulunkulu  is.  Stories 
teU  of  viaitA  paid  by  the  living  there,  and  of  its  landscapes  like 
those  of  this  rf^jrld.  Its  villages,  cattle,  etc.  This  belief  is  now 
much  mingled  ^th  the  idea  that  the  amatongo,  or  spirits, 
appear  on  earth  as  snakes.  Even  in  this  the  differences  of  rank 
are  continued,  chiefs  appearing  as  poisonous,  common  people  as 
harmlesa,  snakes  (Callaway,  JicL  0/  the  Atnazviu,  18S4,  poj^sim, 
Nursery  Tales  ...  0/  the  ZiUus,  1S68,  1.  316  ff.).  The  Basutos 
also  locat*  the  spirit-world  underground.    Some  say  that  it  has 

freen  valleys  and  immortal  speckled  cattle — an  Elysium  idea — 
ut  generally  it  is  thought  that  the  shades  wander  calmly  and 
ril«nUy,  without  Joy  and  without  grief.    There  is  no  idea  of 


retribution,  though  this  may  have  existed  formerly  (OanU^ 
Lett  Bast»utv»,  I'aris,  1859,  pp.  261,  268). 

The  idea  oi  rank,  etc.,  determining  the  state  of  splrite  la 
curiously  held  among  the  Masai.  Souls  ot  common  people  are 
annihilated,  but  those  of  the  rich  or  medicine-men  beoome 
sacred  snakes,  while  spirits  of  certain  great  people  go  to  heaven 
(Johnston,  op.  cit.  ii.  832  ;  Hollis,  SU7-S).  Merker,  however, 
states  that  the  good  are  admitted  to  a  paradise  full  of  all  beauti- 
ful and  glorious  things.  Luxuriant  grazing-grounds  with  cattle, 
alternate  with  seas,  rivers,  and  cool  groves,  whose  trees  are 
hung  with  the  rarest  fruits.  Souls  live  without  trouble,  pain, 
or  lalKjur,  re-united  to  their  departed  relatives.  Evil-doers  are 
sent  to  a  waterless  waste  (ZH  xxxv.  [1903]  735). 

Retributive  ideas  are  said  to  exist  among  some  Negro  tribes, 
though  the  evidence  must  be  received  with  caution.  Souls  of 
good  men  ascend  to  heaven,  sometimes  by  the  Milky  Way,  the 
path  of  the  ghoste,  in  tlie  belief  of  the  Krus,  Scherbros,  and 
Odschi,  the  evil  being  punished  (Waitz,  ii.  191).  But  Bosman's 
account  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Guinea  Negroes  on  this  subject 
shows  what  'goodness'  means  here.  There  is  a  Judgment  of 
souls  after  death  :  the  good,  viz.  those  who  have  strictly  observed 
ceremonial  and  rehgious  laws,  and  thus  have  not  offended  the 
gods,  are  sent  to  a  happy  and  pleasant  Paradise ;  offending  souls 
are  slain  or  drowned  (Pinkerton,  Voj/ages,  xvi.  401).  Among 
the  Agni  also,  souls  of  the  good  begin  a  new  life  analogous  to 
this  after  death  (L' Anthrupolo-jie,  I-'aris,  iv.  1189.}]  434),  and  this 
is  said  to  be  true  of  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Congo,  who 
think  that  Ltmoa,  the  nether  world,  is  tenanted  by  souls  of  the 
good  (Weeks.  FL  xii.  [1901]  184).  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
belief  in  a  future  judgment  is  taught  in  the  Secret  Societies  of 
W.  Africa. 

6.  North  American  Indians.— While  the  tribes  of 
North  America  occasionally  represented  the  future 
life  as  a  mere  copy  of  this,  e.g.  the  Maricopas,  the 
more  general  conception  was  that  it  opened  out  a 
richer,  fuller,  and  happierstate  to  all,  or  to  warriors, 
men  of  rank,  the  rich,  etc.,  or  to  the  good  ;  for  more 
than  among  other  savage  races  the  American  tribes 
had  develoi>ed  the  idea  of  future  retribution  on 
ethical  grounds.  In  some  cases  the  division  be- 
tween good  and  bad  shows  a  Christian  colouring, 
and  the  native  belief  may  simply  have  been  that 
certain  souls  alone  could  enter  the  happy  state, 
others  being  debarred,  i.e.  tliose  who  died  a  violent 
death,  those  Mho  were  too  feeble  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  the  soul-journey,  cowards,  or  those  for 
whom  sufficient  ofl'erings  had  not  been  made  at 
their  tomb.  But  in  other  cases  those  who  are 
debarred  or  are  sent  to  a  gloomy  rejjion  are  wicked, 
they  have  committed  ofl'ences  against  tribal  law, 
and  are  a  plague  to  society,  as  among  the  Dela- 
wares,  BlacKfeet,  and  Ojibwas. 

Where  a  state  common  to  all  was  believed  in,  it 
was  thought  to  continue  all  the  pursuits  of  earthly 
life  under  absolutely  untrammelled  conditions. 
Hunting  and  fishing  were  pursued  without  diffi- 
culty, and  always  with  success.  There  would  be 
neither  want  nor  sorrow.  The  woods,  lakes,  streams, 
and  plains  would  not  only  be  more  beautiful,  but 
would  swarm  with  every  desirable  creature.  The 
*  happy  hunting  grounds '  were  the  natural  paradise 
of  hunting  tribes,  and  there  they  dwelt  with  the 
chief  divinity  or  '  great  spirit '  in  supreme  felicity. 
Many  poetical  and  sensuous  descriutiona  of  this 
land  are  to  be  found  in  the  mytns  of  various 
tribes,  but  all  things  in  it  were  as  incorporeal  as 
tlie  spirit  itself,  '  the  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade.' 
Generally  it  was  thought  to  be  in  heaven,  the 
Milky  Way  forming  tlie  way  thither,  as  with  the 
Clallams,  some  N.  Califomian  tribes,  the  Iroquois, 
and  the  Winuibagoes  (NJi  iii.  522 ;  Macfie,  Van- 
couver Islandy  1865,  p.  448  ;  Morgan,  League  of  the 
IroquoiSt  1S51.  p.  176;  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes^ 
Philad.,  1853-6,  iv.  240).  Or  it  was  in  the  region 
of  the  rising  sun,  or  on  a  mountain  (the  Moiaves, 
NR  iii.  626).  The  Navahos  thought  it  was  below 
the  earth,  whence  men  had  once  come  forth.  There 
all  things  grew  luxuriously,  and  the  spirits  enjoyed 
peace  and  plenty  (N R  iii.  528). 

Among  many  tribes  bravery  in  war  as  well  as 
rank  earned  for  men  the  abode  of  bliss,  wlii.e  the 
medicine-men  taught  that  it  was  a  recompense  for 
success  in  life  (Coueway,  Ojibwa  Nation,  1847, 
p.  32).  Cowards  and  common  people  A'ere  debarred 
or  might  enter  Elysium  only  alter  a  long  period  of 
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Buffering.  With  the  Ahts,  chiefs  and  warriore 
went  to  the  beautiful  lieaven  of  Quawteabt,  un- 
troubled by  storiii8  and  frost,  revelling  in  sunshine 
and  abundance  of  game.  All  others  went  to  the 
subterranean  kingilom  of  Chayher  (Sproat,  209). 
The  western  ijanuiise  of  the  Ojibwaa  and  the 
■outhem  of  the  Chinuok«  were  open  only  to  brave 
hunters  and  warriors.  The  Ojibwas  thought  of  it 
M  a  great  village  in  a  fine  country,  with  continual 
amusements  and  dances,  and  plenty  of  food.  War 
was  unknown  ;  the  hunter  obtained  his  prey  with- 
out the  fatigue  of  pursuit  (Jones,  Ojebviay  Inrls., 
1861,  p.  104).  Chiefs  and  medicine-men  among  tlie 
Virginian  tribes  went  to  a  western  paradise  of  per- 
petual happiness,  where  they  smoked,  danced,  and 
Bang  with  their  forefathers ;  all  others  were  an- 
nihilated (Pinkerton,  Voyages,  xiii.  14,  41).  The 
Natchez,  the  Tensas,  and  the  Apalaches  held  that 
chiefs  and  warriors  went  to  reside  in  the  glorious 
land  of  the  sun  (Miiller,  Amer.  Urrcliqionen, 
Basel,  1855,  p.  66  H'.).  Far  more  elaborate  in  such 
divisions  was  the  eschatolo^y  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans, who  assigned  the  dead  to  three  regions.  The 
emperor,  nobles,  and  fallen  warriors  were  borne 
eastwards  to  the  paradise  of  Huitzilopochtli,  where 
honeyed  flowers  and  luscious  fruits  abounded  in 
shady  groves,  and  rich  hunting  parks  awaited  tlie 
happy  spirit.  They  accompanied  the  sun  daily  in 
triumph  to  the  zenith,  and  then  returned  to  their 
blissful  Elysium.  Finally,  they  were  transformed 
into  birds  with  golden  plumage.  Women  djiiig  in 
childbed  were  also  admitted  to  this  paradise,  and, 
dressed  aa  warriors,  escorted  the  sun  from  the 
zenith.  An  earthly  paradise  free  from  sorrow,  and 
abounding  in  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable, 
was  open  to  those  aying  of  certain  diseases,  to  the 
drowned,  and  to  sacrificial  victims.  This  was  the 
perpetual  summer  land  of  Tlalocan.  Mictlan, 
a  gloomy  underground  or  northern  region,  was 
assigned  to  all  who  died  from  any  other  cause 
(Reville,  Rel.  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  1884  ;  Sahagun, 
Hitt.  Gen. ,  passim). 

In  some  of  these  instances  bravery  and  cowardice 
determine  the  fate  of  the  soul.  This  approaches  to 
an  ethical  distinction  according  to  the  native  moral 
standard,  and  doubtless  underlies  many  of  tlie 
instances  usually  cited  of  more  strictly  retributive 

i'ustice.  Thus,  with  the  Nez  Perces  and  some 
laidah  tribes,  the  wicked  and  those  who  had  not 
died  the  warrior's  death  were  sent  for  a  time  to  a 
desolate  region  before  being  admitted  to  the  land 
of  light,  the  paradise  of  slain  warriors  in  the 
heavens,  with  its  gift  of  perpetual  youth,  its  cedar 
and  shell  houses,  its  delicious  fruits,  its  repose 
{JAI  xxi.  [1891]  17  ;  Macfie,  Vancouver  Is.  457). 
Again,  ritual  goodness  rather  than  ethical  must 
often  be  understood,  as  among  the  Nicaraguans, 
whose  paradise  of  slain  warriors,  the  blissful  abode 
of  the  gods  in  the  East,  was  open  also  to  tliose 
who  had  obeyed  the  gods  {NH  iii.  543).  But  some- 
times offences  against  morality  are  particularly 
mentioned  as  debarring  men  from  bliss.  Women 
guilty  of  infanticide  and  murderers  of  a  fellow- 
tribesman  were  excluded  from  the  Blackfeet  para- 
dise (Richardson  in  Franklin,  Second  Expedition, 
London,  1828),  while  the  thief  and  murderer  among 
the  Okinagans,  cowards,  adulterers,  thieves,  the 
greedy,  the  idle,  and  liars  among  the  Ojibwas,  liars 
and  thieves  among  the  Delawares,  were  excluded 
from  the  abode  of  bliss  (NR  iii.  519;  Jones, 
102-3;  Brainerd,  Life  and  Journal,  Edin.  1908, 
p.  603).  We  hear  also  among  the  Chijipewas  of 
the  soul  being  examined,  those  with  whom  good 
predominated  being  borne  to  the  enchanted  island 
paradise,  while  others  sank  for  ever  in  the  waters 
(Dann,  Oregon,  1844,  p.  104).  Such  a  discrimina- 
tion between  good  and  bad  is  found  among  the 
Eurocs,  Yumas,  Choctaws,   Pawnees,   New   Eng- 


land tribes,  and  Mayas,  and  the  character  of  their 
Elysium  is  descrilied  with  much  monotony  of 
language. 

To  the  Eurocs  It  U  a  regfion  of  bright  rivers,  sanny  alope*. 
and  green  forests,  beyond  the  earth,  the  chasm  being  crossed 
b\'  a  iiole  from  which  the  wicked  fall  (Afl  iii.  624).  The  Vumai 
placed  it  in  a  happy  valley  hiilden  in  the  Colorado  (ti.  627). 
The  beautiful  paradise  of  the  Choctaws  lay  behind  a  dark  river 
in  the  west  (Cutlin,  .V.  Am.  Ind.  1642,  U.  127).  More  unique 
was  the  Mayan  paradise,  where  the  good  lay  in  tranquil  repose 
under  the  beautihil  yaxche  tree,  eating  and  drinlcing  voluptu- 
ously (iVA  iii.  641).  But  most  typical  of  the  Indian  paradise  is 
the  description  found  in  an  Algonquin  myth  c4  a  hunter  who 
went  to  the  land  of  souls  in  the  south  to  recover  hie  bride.    The 

fmth  became  e\  er  more  beautiful  as  he  went  on.  He  reached  a 
odge,  where  he  had  to  leave  his  body  ;  his  soul  bounded  through 
the  shadow-world  and  crossed  the  lake  where  the  spirits  of  tne 
wicked  met  their  fate.  Now  he  reached  the  happy  island  of 
souls  where  there  was  never  cold  or  tempest,  or  any  need  to 
labour,  for  the  air  itself  nourished  the  souls,  and  where,  amid 
eternal  sunshine,  they  wandered  through  the  blissful  flelds 
(Schoolcraft,  i.  321).    .See  also  America. 

y.  South  American  Indians.— Of  the  numerous 
tribes  of  S.  America,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
ditlicult  to  generalize  concerning  their  ideas  of  a 
happy  otiier-world.  The  earlier  beliefs  of  some  of 
the  Christianized  tribes  have  not  been  recorded. 
Certain  triijes  simply  believed  in  the  soul  hovering 
round  the  grave,  otlieis  in  transmigration  ;  others, 
like  the  Aljiiiuues,  were  ignorant  of  the  soul's  status 
after  death  (Uobrizhofler,  Abipones,  1822,  ii.  75, 
269).  We  can  speak  only  of  a  number  of  tribes 
concerning  whom  information  is  not  lacking.  Of 
these  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  other-world 
life  continued  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
life  here,  and  thougli  it  may  occasionally  have  been 
regarded  as  disagreeable  (Miiller,  286),  yet  it  was 
more  frequently  looked  forward  to  as  being  happier 
and  pleasaiiter  (Spilsbuiy,  Trans.  Srd  Cong.  Hist, 
of  Rel.  i.  94).  Some  tribes  believed  in  a  general 
place  for  all  the  dead  :  others  in  a  separate  place 
tor  chiefs,  men  of  rank,  or  brave  warriors.  Retri- 
butive conceptions  had  scarcely  arisen  even  in  the 
higher  tribes,  or,  where  they  have  been  alleged, 
they  may  be  traced  to  missionary  influence.  The 
journey  to  the  other-world  was  one  of  great  danger 
and  dilliciilty  ;  its  situation  lay  in  the  sky,  in  the 
west,  or  on  tlie  earth's  surface,  or  was  underground. 

Among  the  tribes  for  whom  the  future  life  was 
one  of  bare  continuance  of  the  present  for  all  alike, 
in  a  region  where  they  hunted,  fished,  and  rejoined 
their  forefathers,  may  be  mentioned  the  Matacoa 
and  Muyscas  (in  a  region  underground  [Haldrich, 
Las  Caiiuircos  Virgencs,  Buenos  Ayres,  1S90,  p.  12 ; 
Keclus,  Univ.  Geog.  xviii.  173]),  the  Bakairi,  Calino, 
Yaguas,  Ucuapes,  Mbocobi,  and  Arawaks  (Koch, 
Inter.  AE,  xiii.  [Supj).]  120,  121,  122;  D'Orbigny, 
Voy.  dans  VAiner.  mirid,  Paris,  1839,  iv.  pt.  1 
['L'Homme  Am^ricain '],  233;  Reclns,  xix.  112). 

The  other-world  was  conceived  of  by  numerous 
tribes  as  a  liappj'  Elysium.  In  Hayti  the  Indians 
thought  that  the  spirits  had  as  their  place  of  sojourn 
the  valleys  of  the  western  part  of  the  islaml,  dwell- 
ing in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  by  day,  and  coming 
out  at  night  to  enjoy  the  deliglitful  fruits  of  the 
inamey  trees.  They  rejoiced  in  the  shady  and 
flowery  arbours  of  tlie.-c  beautiful  valleys  (Miiller, 
174).  'riie  I'uri  Indians  pl.iced  Paradise  in  a  pleasant 
wood  full  of  sapucajn  trees  and  game,  where  the 
soul  was  liiipi>y  in  company  of  all  the  deceased 
(Spix  and  Martins,  Trai-'h  in  Brazil,  1824,  ii.  250). 
Many  of  the  tribes  of  Chili  placed  their  paradise 
acrcss  the  sea  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  mythi- 
cally describi'd  it  in  terms  of  their  ideas  of  the 
highest  bliss  (I'iippig,  Rcise  in  Chili,  Leipzig,  1835, 
p.  .S93).  The  I'atagonians  located  it  in  vast  under- 
ground caverns,  where  their  deities  dwelt,  and 
whither  tliey  went  to  live  with  them.  Abundance 
of  cattle  and  lii|nor  was  found  there,  and  the  dead 
enjoyed  an  eternity  of  drunkenness  (Falkner,  Pata- 
gonia, Hereford,  1774,  i)p.  142-3).  More  usually  a 
heavenly  or  a  western  paradise  awaited  the  Indian. 
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In  this  place  of  all  sensuous  delights  enjoyed  to  the 
full,  they  would  take  pleasure  in  everything  which 
they  had  desired  or  possessed  on  earth.  It  \ya8 
enm>wed  with  glorious  bunting  grounds  and  fishing 
streams  and  rich  forests.  Or  they  fed  on  rich  fruits, 
which  required  no  toil  or  labour  of  cultivation. 
Life  there  was  restful  and  peaceful,  without  suffer- 
ing or  grief,  and  with  the  added  delights  of  drinking, 
feasting,  and  dancing.  There  they  met  all  their 
dead  relatives,  and  their  wives  existed  in  beauty 
and  youthfulness.  Such  were  the  beliefs  of  the 
Gnarayos,  Guaranis,  Chiriguanos,  Araucanians, 
Yuracaris,  Ottomaken,  Apiaca,  Warraus,  Bahairi, 
Guajiro,  Pampas  tribes,  and  others  (D'Orbigny, 
109-110,  164,  337,  342,  347  ;  Molina,  Chili,  Leipzig, 
1791,  p.  72  ;  Castelnau,  Expedition  dans  les  parties 
centrales  de  VAmir.,  Paris,  1850,  ii.  314;  Schom- 
burgk,  Reisen,  Leipzig,  1847,  ii.  446  ;  Ausland, 
1865,  p.  338).  Tlie  Saliva  Indians  placed  their 
paradise  in  the  moon,  and  thouglit  of  it  as  a  place 
without  mosquitoes  (Tylor',ii.  70). 

A  division  according  to  rank  is  met  with  among 
the  Guaycuras,  who  thought  that  chiefs  and  medi- 
cine-men hovered  round  the  moon  and  went  to 
regions  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  (Martins,  Zur 
Ethnog.  Amer.,  Leipzig,  1867,  i.  233).  More  usually 
bravery,  as  opposed  to  cowardice,  merited  the  abode 
of  bliss.  Among  the  Chiriguanos,  brave  warriors 
and  good  fathers  went  to  an  earthly  paradise  full 
of  delight  and  feasting,  with  abundance  of  women 
and  chicha,  where  they  devoted  themselves  to  sing- 
ing and  dancing  (Koch,  op.  cit.  119).  The  Caribs 
of  the  Antilles  believed  that  spirits  of  brave  warriors 
dwelt  in  pleasant  islands  like  those  of  their  owb 
land,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits.  There  all  their 
■Nvishes  were  ful  tilled ;  they  feasted  and  danced,  and 
had  their  enemies  as  their  slaves.  Cowards,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  become  slaves  to  the  Arawaks. 
It  was  also  believed  that  warriors  went  to  the  sun 
or  became  stars.  Im  Thum  says  that  the  present 
Caribs  of  the  mainland  think  of  the  spirits  as  re- 
maining near  their  present  dwellings,  while  some 
hope  to  become  white  men  or  go  to  Sky -land,  a  copy 
if  this  world,  whence  their  ancestors  came  {Indians 
j  Guiana,  1883,  p.  359  ff.  ;  Rochefort,  Isles  An- 
tilles, Rotterdam,  1681,  p.  430).  Some  of  the  Pampas 
tribes  believed  that  in  tlie  heavenly  abode  of  Pillau 
warriors  enjoyed  eternal  drunkenness,  broken  only 
by  great  hunts,  in  which  they  slew  so  many 
ostriches  that  their  feathers,  falling  down,  formed 
the  clouds  (Reclus,  Prim.  Folk,  n.d.,  105).  Good- 
ness and  virtue  are  sometimes  expressly  mentioned 
as  meriting  paradise,  but  on  examination  this 
proves  to  mean  savage  bravery.  Thus  the  Tupin- 
amba  thought  that  after  death  those  who  had  lived 
virtuously,  i.e.  who  had  avenged  themselves  on  and 
eaten  many  enemies,  would  go  behind  high  moun- 
tains, where  they  would  dance  in  beautiful  gardens 
with  their  ancestors  (Lery,  Voyage  fait  en  la  Terre 
du  Bresil,  La  Rochelle,  1578,  p.  262).  So,  too, 
among  the  Chibchas,  good  men  were  those  who  fell 
in  war,  and  they,  with  women  dying  in  childbed, 
enjoyed  a  blissful  future  (Koch,  128).  In  the  same 
way  may  be  interpreted  the  respective  beliefs  of  the 
Yaier,  that  those  who  '  lived  well '  went  to  heaven  ; 
of  the  Yaruros,  that  the  good  went  to  a  place  where 
they  enjoyed  divine  food  ;  and  of  the  Wazanos,  that, 
while  the  souls  of  common  people  went  to  heaven, 
the  good  attained  to  a  superior  region,  where  they 
found  beautiful  women,  rich  hunting  grounds,  and 
continuous  feasts,  and  did  no  work,  but  spent  the 
night  in  merry  dances  (Koch,  127).  Among  the 
ancient  Peruvians  there  was  no  distinction  between 
good  and  evil  beyond  the  grave.  While  the  bulk 
of  the  people  went  to  a  dreary  underground  region, 
a  heavenly  paradise  was  the  lot  of  the  higher 
classes,  the  Incas  went  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
Suu,  their  fatlier  ;  nobles  and  great  warriors  were 


received  in  the  heavenly  world  of  Haman  Pacts, 
where  their  happiness  consisted  in  perfect  freedom 
from  evil,  in  repose  and  peace,  and  they  were 
waited  on  by  the  wives  and  slaves  who  had  been 
put  to  death  with  them  (Mliller,  402-3  ;  Prescott, 
Peru,  1890,  p.  42). 

8.  Sky-land. — Among  most  of  the  peoples  whose 
conceptions  of  an  abode  of  the  blest  have  been 
discussed,  there  is  also  freijuently  found  a  belief  in 
a  happy  world  of  other  bemgs,  often  divine,  above 
the  sky.  Man  peopled  the  upper  region,  of  which 
the  sky  seemed  to  be  the  floor,  with  the  creatures 
of  his  imagination.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
when  his  world  of  the  dead  was  situated  elsewhere. 
Thus  the  Zulus,  believing  in  an  under  world  of 
spirits,  thought  that  above  the  blue  sky,  conceived 
as  a  rock,  was  a  heavenly  country,  the  abode  of  a 
remote  powerful  being  and  of  a  nation  of  heavenly 
men  (Callaway,  op.  at.  63,  117  ff.,  393  ff..  Nursery 
Tales,  i.  152,  316).  Again,  as  the  sky  seemed  to 
rest  on  earth  at  the  horizon,  or  on  lofty  mountains, 
or  even  on  high  trees,  so  in  many  myths  all  these 
form  means  by  which  Sky-land  can  be  reached. 
Or  it  rests  on  pillars,  or  may  be  reached  by  a 
bridge,  a  ladder,  a  rope,  etc.  1  here  is  little  doubt 
that  tliese  ideas  survive  in  tales  of  the  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk  cycle  (see  CF  432 ;  Blest,  Abode 
OF  THE  [Slavonic] ;  BRIDGE).  Medicine  -  men 
often  claim  to  visit  that  land,  either  by  some  of 
these  means  or  by  a  bodily  or  spirit  flight,  just  as 
they  also  claim  the  power  of  visiting  the  world 
of  the  dead.  This  is  a  very  common  belief  in 
Australia  (Spencer-Gillen^  629 ;  Howitt,  388,  391). 
In  one  case,  when  the  flowers  withered  because 
Baiamai  left  the  earth,  the  wireenuns  ascended  a 
mountain  and  were  carried  to  the  sky,  where  they 
were  allowed  to  carry  off  the  fadeless  flowers  of  the 
heaven-land  (Parker,  More  Aust.  Legend.  Tales,  84). 

Legends  of  culture-heroes  ascending  to  the  sky- 
land,  and  returning  thence  with  the  elements  of 
civilization  or  performing  other  feats,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  lower  culture. 

In  a  Melanesian  instance,  the  hero  reaches  the  upper  world 
and  teaches  the  Suns  children  to  make  fire  and  cook  (Codring- 
ton,  366).  An  earthly  son  of  Tui  Langa,  king  ot  the  sky,  went 
thither  by  a  magic  tree,  according  to  a  Fiji  legend,  and  learnt 
there  how  to  slay  the  local  gods  (FLJ  v.  256).  In  a  Polynesian 
story,  Losi  ascends  to  the  sky  and  compels  its  people  to  give  him 
shoots  ot  taro,  'ava,  and  the  coco-tree,  hitherto  unknown  on 
earth  (Turner,  105).  Si  Jura,  in  a  liayak  myth,  climbs  to  the 
Pleiades  by  a  ma>rio  tree,  and  learns  the  secret  of  rice  cultivation 
(Ling  Uoth,  op.  cit.  i.  307).  In  other  cases,  of  which  there  are 
many  variants,  the  hero  ascends  above  the  sky  and  capture*  the 
sun,  compelling  it  to  go  more  slowly  in  its  course  (CF  439  ff. ; 
Turner  200).  There  are  also  many  American  Indian  tales  of 
visits  paid  to  the  land  of  the  Sun  above  the  solid  rocky  vault  of 
heaven  (19  RBH  If  252,  436,  440). 

Otlier  heroes  visit  Sky-land  to  obtain  a  wife,  or 
to  regain  her,  or  to  dwell  with  her  there. 

In  Samoa,  Lu  ascended  to  Tangaloa's  beautiful  place  ot  rest  in 
the  skv,  and  was  given  his  daughter  as  wife  (Turner,  13X  In 
many  tales,  when  a  mortal  has  captured  a  daughter  of  the  sky 
who  has  descended  to  earth,  she  sometimes  returns  thither  ;  but 
he  follows  her  and  regains  her,  sometimes  remaining  there.  Of 
this  there  are  Maori  and  other  Polynesian,  Melanesian,  and  Malay 
versions  (Grey,  Foli/iu-s.  Myth.,  1908,  p.  42,  Codrington,  397; 
Tylor,  Earli/  Hist,  of  Mankind,''  1875,  346),  while  the  idea  recurs 
in  European  and  other  variants  of  the  Swan.maiden  cycle.  There 
are  also  several  versions  o(  the  story  of  a  hero  going  to  the  sky 
to  dwell  with  his  immortal  wife,  or  with  some  other  relative, 
usually  then  becoming  immortal  (Grey,  op.  cit.  68  ;  Farrer, 
Primitive  Manners  o)wJ  Customs,  1879,  p.  256  (Algonquin] ; 
Cole,  I  A,  1876  (Santal) ;  Brett,  Legends  .  .  .  of  British  Guiana, 
n.d.,  29). 

These  stories  may  be  compared  with  another  large  (jroup  m 
which  visits  to  the  world  of  the  dead  are  paid  to  obtain  a  boon, 
to  regain  a  lost  wife,  etc.,  or  to  a  vague  under  world  or  fairy 
region  (CF  46,  438). 

Other  myths  tell  of  an  earlier  Golden  Age  when 
gods  and  men  dwelt  together  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
or  how  the  ascent  to  the  sky  was  easily  accom- 
plished by  some  of  the  means  already  mentioned. 
But  this  at  last  came  to  an  end,  and  the  means  of 
intercourse  was  broken  off  (see  Fall,  §  ii.  3  and  18). 

Thus  the  Eskimos,  the  Voguls,  and  the  HurODS  have  myths  of 
the  peopUng  of  the  earth  by  a  pair  from  heaven  (N»n«n,  op.  at. 
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tMS.;  line',  L  181).  M»ny  myth«  of  the  Algonquin  tribei  tell 
of  a  woman  cut  oat  of  heaven,  from  whom  men  are  descended 
(Brlnton,  American  Hero-ilytht,  Philad.  1882,  p.  64).  In  other 
oaaea  those  who  come  to  earth  from  the  akj'  lose  their  immor- 
tality (roni^ont  Mariner,  ii.  116)  Cingalese  {Vorhna-hesWe,  Early 
Jtaeet,  Edln.  1866,  i.  177) ;  Uganda  [Johnston,  ii.  704] ;  Fanti 
(Smith,  Nouveau  Voyage  d*  Guinie,  1744.  ii.  176]),  or  can  never 
rvturn  thither  because  of  some  accident  (Aegroe*  I  Katzel,  ii.  354] ; 
Carib;  etc  llmThum,377  ;  Brett,  103, 107]).  These  are  akin  to 
aDOtber  grroup,  mainly  S.  African  and  American  Indian,  in  which 
men  ascend  to  earth  from  an  under  world  (Coaatis,  254,  261 ;  M 
L  224  :  Knortr,  A\a  dem  Wigvxtm  ;  CF,  p.  447;  9  RSEW,  p.  16). 
Thifl  upper  or  under  world  is  occasionfiilly  the  paradise  where 
men  hope  to  eo  after  death.  Intercourse  with  the  sky-land  being 
broken  oS  through  the  destruction  of  the  means  of  ascent  or 
descent  is  exemplified  in  mvths  from  Australia,  Pol^esia,  and 
Fernando  Po  (Spencer-Oilleii  >>,  628  ;  Turner,  199 ;  Kingsley,  op. 
eit.  607).  Cf.  also  a  Kirghiz  legend  of  former  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  a  mountain,  where  fruit  trees  bear  all  the  year 
round,  nowers  never  wither,  women  are  always  beautiful  and 

Eoung,  death,  cold,  and  darkness  are  unkno^vn,  and  all  are 
appy,  whereas  men  on  earth  are  now  miserable  (Sven  Hedin, 
Throtigh  Asia,  1S98, 1.  221).  A  funeral  chant  among  the  Bosutos 
suggests  the  existence  of  a  bright  and  happy  sky-land,  whither 
men  cannot  go  (Casalis,  256). 

9.  Reviewing  these  primitive  notions  of  a  state 
of  the  blest,  we  see  that,  even  where  they  suggest 
a  reward  for  goodness,  the  delights  of  Paradise  are 
mainly  sensual,  or  at  least  sensuous.  A  sugges- 
tion of  more  spiritual  conceptions  may  be  seen, 
perhaps,  in  the  thought  that  the  blest  now  dwell 
with  a  god  or  gods,  or  in  the  poetical  descriptions 
of  the  wsauty  of  the  land.  But  any  true  spiritual 
outlook  is  generally  wanting,  and  the  etliical  concep- 
tion of  this  Elysium  as  a  reward  for  righteousness 
is  not  found  in  such  religions  as  those  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  where  the  belief  in  sin  as  an  offence  against 
the  gods  was  comparatively  well  developed. 

LrrKBATURK. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  see  Tylor*,  chs. 
12, 13  ;  R.  M.  Dorman,  Origin  of  Primitit'e  Superstiiiong,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1881 :  Koch,  InUr.  A  E,  Supplement,  Leyden,  xiii. 
tldOO],  '  Zum  Aniroismus  der  Sudaraerikanischen  Indianer'; 
E.  I_  Moon  Conard,  RUR  xlii.  [1900)  244  fl.,  '  Idies  des  Indiena 
Alffonquins  relatives  &  la  vie  d'outre-tombe.' 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Buddhist).— From 
an  orthodox  Buddhist  point  of  view  *  it  must  be  said 
that  the  only  '  blessed '  are  the  saints  who  have 
entered  absolute  nirvana.  Owing  to  their  approxi- 
mation to  this  goal,  the  epithet  may  be  applied,  by 
anticipation  or  metaphor,  (1)  to  the  saints  who  are 
to  enter  nirv&na  at  the  end  of  this  present  life  (i.e. 
who  possess  nirvSna-on-earth  [see  artt.  Arhat  t 
and  JlVANMUKTA]) — this  is  Little  Vehicle ;  (2)  to 
those  who  have  taken  the  '  vow '  of  becoming 
Buddhas,  and  meantime  enjoy  the  joy  of  'giving' 
and  of  saving  creatures — a  joy  more  pleasing  than 
is  the  savour  of  nirvana  itself  (see  art.  BODHI- 
6ATTVA) — that  is  Great  Vehicle.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  place  in  both  Vehicles  for  categorii«  or 
abodes  of  the  Blessed. 

I.  Little  Vehicle.— The  '  heavens '  of  the  Little 
Vehicle  have  been,  for  the  greater  part,  adopted 
and  adapted  from  Brilhmanic  or  Hindu  belief.  To 
understand  the  exact  position  of  the  Buddhist 
thinkers,  the  following  is  of  importance. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  True  Law, 
its  historical  and  dogmatic  ground  and  root,  is 
the  conviction  (intuition  or  belief)  that  no  'exist- 
ence '  whatever  can  be  absolutely  happy.  Such,  it 
appears  to  the  present  writer,  is  the  real  signiticance 
01  the  Buddhist  pessimism — a  topic  open  from  every 
Bide  to  serious  mistakes  (see  art.  Pessimlsm). 

Like  Aupanishadic  Brahmans,  Buddhists  (i.e. 
Buddhist  monks,  bhik^us,  not  laymen,  upasakas) 
aim  at  perfect  and  eternal  happmess ;  they  feel, 
or  profess  to  feel,  disgust  for  any  sort  of  transitory 
happiness,  and  without  consideration  for  sensual 
joys,  here  or  hereafter,  they  press  on  the  road 
(mdrga,  pratipad)  that  leads  to  nirvina,  to  eternal 
refreshment.     But  there  is  certainly  some  sort  of 

*  The  reader  is  aware  that  this  expression  always  involves 
nibjective  appreciation. 

t  Arhats  are  styled  visvddhideva,  '  purity-gods ' ;  contrasted 
with  kings,  tainmutideva,  'opinion-gods,' and  gods,  upapaCti- 
itca,  '  born  gods '  (Vibhaiigtt,  f.  <22). 


happiness  in  the  world  of  becoming,  in  the  '  wheel 
of  transmi^ations '  [bhavachakra).  The  brute 
creation  itself  is  not  devoid  of  agreeable  sensations ; 
men  are  sometimes  at  ease  ;  gods  are  by  definition 
the  possessors  of  bliss. 

No  adherent  of  the  Buddhist  teaching  ventures 
to  doubt  the  happiness  and  the  power  of  the  gods. 
Monks  [b/iiksus)  think  that  they  have  to  strive  for 
something  far  better  than  paradises  [svarga] ;  never- 
theless, as  is  clear  from  Anoka's  lapidary  sermons, 
as  well  as  from  many  passages  of  the  Pali  canon  of 
Scriptures,  Buddha  and  Buddhists  (monks  and  lay- 
men) lay  great  stress  on  the  retribution  of  deeds  in 
a  further  life.  The  Master  commended  the  doing 
of  good  actions  (in  order  to  be  re-born  as  a  happy 
man  or  as  a  god),  avoiding  bad  actions  (in  order  to 
avoid  unhappy  human  existences,  animal  births,  or 
hell) ;  and,  for  the  wise,  the  avoiding  of  both  good 
and  bad  actions :  abstinence  from  desire  and  from 
action  (the  latter  for  producing  and  securing  the 
former)  being  necessary  to  holiness,  to  nirvana. 
Birth  in  heaven  often  appears  as  a  progress  towards 
emancipation,  although,  as  will  be  seen,  men  alone, 
not  gods,  c£in  enter  the  path  of  release. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  (1)  human  happi- 
ness is  always  mixed  with  suffering  (as  human 
birth  is  proauced  by  mixed  actions,  '  black '  and 
'  white ') ;  (2)  sensual  pleasures  always  turn  to 
suffering ;  (3)  every  pleasure  is  an  obstacle  to 
supreme  beatitude,  as  it  enforces  clinging  to  exist- 
ence. Therefore  no  one  who  has  seen  the  truths 
{i.e.  who  has  entered  the  stream  of  release,  srota- 
dpanna)  can  strive  after  transitory  and  ambiguous 
rewards. 

1.  Amongst  men,  two  categories  are  worth 
noticing  :  (a)  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  con- 
tinent ( U  ttarakurudvipa,  Auttarakaurava  [see  art. 
Hyperboreans]);*  (i)  the  '  wheel-kings,' t  or  uni- 
versal monarchs  {Chakravartin),  who  embody  the 
Indiein  ideal  of  earthly  sovereignty.  Men  indeed, 
— as  it  is  forcibly  said  by  the  scholiasts, — but  pos- 
sessing supernatural  faculties  and  powers,  although 
they  live  on  earth,  they  feel  themselves  at  home 
in  the  atmospheric  or  heavenly  regions.  Their 
body  is  characterized  by  the  '  marks '  (lak^ana)  of 
the  '  great  beings '  {mahdpuru^a,  '  great  man,' 
'  great  male ' — a  name  of  Vi§nu) ;  they  conquer 
one,  two,  three,  or  the  four  continents,!  have  suc- 
cessful wars  with  goblins  of  aU  kinds  and  even 
with  gods,  enjoy  the  possession  of  the  '  seven 
treasures'  (elephant-treasure,  wife-treasure,  etc.); 
they  reign  with  justice,  but  not  without  kingly 
pride.  Nevertheless,  like  ordinary  men,  they  are 
susceptible  of  becoming  disgusted  with  transitory 
life  (although  they  live  for    centuries  I)  and  of 

*  The  analogy  between  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  '  men  of  the 
Northern  continent '  has  been  pomted  out  by  Sp.  Hardy  (Manual 
0/  Budhism,  p.  14),  who  gives  a  brief  description  of  this  con- 
tinent. We  may  observe  that,  amongst  many  characteristics 
(longevity,  everlasting  youth,  no  premature  death,  no  death  in 
embryonic  state,  living  from  the  Desire-Tree,  re-birth  as  god  or 
as  man,  etc.),  the  Auttarakauravas  are  'moral  by  nature' 
(pralcrtiiUa) ;  they  'have  all  things  in  common,  and  have  no 
private  rights ' ;  they  do  not  commit  bad  actions  (akiUalakar- 
mnpatha),  but  do  not  free  theniselvu-s  from  '  thirst  relative  to 
agreeable  objects '  (kdmdvachari  tr^^^d)  ',  there  is  no  '  restraint ' 
(saihvara),  because  there  is  no  '  rule '  (edsatia).  Therefore  there 
is  no  entrance  on  the  Path  of  release  ;  and  Bodhisattvas  are  not 
born  there  (Atihidf/armakoiavyahliyd,  Atdndliya  Siitfanta 
[Orimblot,  p.  836) ;  ilahdvattu,  i.  103 ;  WassilicS,  Buddhismua, 
p.  248). 

t  On  the  Chokravartins  see  Mahdtudassanainitta,  tr.  by  Rhys 
Davids,  SEE  xi.  238  ;  Senart,  Essai  sur  la  Uijende  du  Buddha ; 
i>iyi/arrt(f«7ia,  pp.  210-224  ;  the  standard  text  (Chinese  sources) 
is  named  by  Takakusu,  JFTS.  1006,  p.  117.  The  Clmkravartins 
liave  a  ]>Iace  in  the  scholastic  theory  of  the  'stages  of  a  Bodhi- 
sattva  '(see  art.  BoDni8ATTVA)[the  bikfd^aimtchchaya  states  that 
they  '  save  the  beings'  (p.  176, 10)].  W.  Hopkins,  like  Kd.  Hard^ 
and  others,  believes  that  the  idea  of  an  universal  monarch  is 
postA^okan  (Great  Epic  0/  India,  New  York,  1901,  p.  396, 
n.  2). 

X  But,  like  Buddhas,  two  Chakravartins  cannot  coexist.  Like 
Bodliisattvas,  they  eiter  their  mother's  womb  with  full  00s- 
soiousaess. 
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entering  the  path  of  salvation.*  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  gods. 

3.  The  various  schools  differ,  however,  on  this 
laat  point, — conflicts  of  scholastic  views  are  the 
crux  of  Buddhist  dogma, — but  the  common  opinion 
is  that  there  is  no  brahmacharya  ( '  chastity,  '  life 
of  holiness')  amongst  gods.t  Heavenly  beings  do 
not  forget  that  they  owe  their  actual  '  promotion 
to  godship'  to  foiiner  good  deeds,  and  their 
'  morality  is  therefore  strongly  established  against 
sinful  delusions.  I  But,  being  re-born  for  joy,  they 
cannot,  as  it  seems,  fully  or  profitably  realize  the 
truth  of  suffering — which  is  the  root  of  the  Buddhist 
holiness.  Gods,  we  say,  are  possessors  of  bliss,  but 
(it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  these  contra- 
dictions) they  know  that  their  happiness  will  come 
to  an  end  when  the  treasure  of  merits  shall  be 
exhausted ;  and  they  are  therefore  troubled  by 
anxiety  (parinamaduhkliatd)  % — the  more  so  that, 
owing  to  the  mysterious  law  of  retribution,  a  god 
may  be  re- born  as  a  beast  or  as  an  inhabitant  of  bell 
(see  art.  Karma). 

Gods  are  of  diJtferent  kinds.  Without  attempt- 
ing a  general  survey  of  the  matter,  we  must 
distinguish  :  (1)  Sensual  heavens  (kdinadhatu), 
where  sexual  pleasure  exists.  But  sexual  union,  in 
the  celestial  spheres,  is  not  what  Buddhists  call 
grdmadharma,  '  rural  practice,'  '  secular  practice.' 
Gods  enjoy  pleasure  and  beget  by  simple  contact, 
touching  the  hands,  looking  or  smihng  at  one 
another,  etc.  II  On  the  cosmical  disposition  of  these 
blissful  realms,  see  art.  Cosmology  (BmUlliist). 
(2)  Material  heavens  {rupadlidtu),  inhabited  by 
gods  liberated  from  sexual  enjoyment ;  sensations 
of  taste  and  smell  are  also  absent,  sometimes  con- 
sciousness too.  (3)  Non-material  heavens  (ari'ipya- 
dhUtu),  >vith  four  stages  of  perfection  ;  it  is  dillicult 
to  say  if  they  ought  to  be  understood  as  '  abodes ' 
(since  there  is  no  matter)  or  'subjective  states' 
(since  they  are  depicted  as  successive  storeys). 
Their  common  characteristic  seems  to  be  the 
gradual  loss  of  consciousness.  Like  the  '  material 
heavens,'  they  are  truly  Buddhist  combinations  or 
fancies,  being  inhabited  by  saints  who  have  not 
realized  in  the  inferior  stages  the  absolute  freedom 
from  thought  and  desire  necessary  to  release,  and 
who  must  wait  for  some  centuries  in  the  happy  and 
transitory  unconsciousness  of  the  '  non-material ' 
worlds,  before  merging  into  the  happier  and 
definitive  freedom  of  nirvana.  Heavens  above 
sensual  realms — which  have  only  been  '  Buddhized  ' 
a  little — are  no  more  than  prolonged  trances, 
analogous,  but  for  their  limits,  to  the  trances  of 
the  holy  life  (see  art.  Dhyana). 

II.  Great  Vehicle. — The  piety  of  the  so-called 
'new'  Buddhism  has  evolved  paradises  very  like 
the   Christian  or   the  Vaijnavite  abodes  1  of  the 

•  See  MakdsitdaesanasiUta. 

t  See  Katlidvatthu,  i.  3,  HI.  10 ;  Rockhill,  Life  of  Ilwldha, 
p.  101 :  Waesilieff,  Buddhi^mus,  pp.  247,  256  ;  AbhidhannakuAa  ; 
cf.  Milinda,  tr.  by  Bhys  Davids,  SBB  xxxv.  p.  31.  A  fnluie 
Buddha  i8  never  re-born  in  one  of  the  highest  heavens  {Maj- 
jhima,  i.  82),  as  their  inhabitants  are  '  fixed '  (niyata)  for  the 
'nirvaga  of  Arhats.*  Go  the  salvation  of  gods,  cf.  'Vedftota,* 
SEE  xxxviii.  467. 

t  Literally  :  '  The  roots  of  merit  cannot  be  broken,  as  it  ba^ 
pens,  for  men.'  because  they  are  finu  believers  in  karma. 

I  On  the  'suffering' peculiar  to  gods,  see,  for  instance,  Nigar- 

J  Una's  Frimdtj/  Eptslle,  tr.  bv  Wenzel,  JPl'S,  1886,  p.  27,  and 
larundpttxufarika  (DTS),  p.  24  fF. 

II  A  good  summary  will  be  found  in  8p.  Hardy,  Manxial ;  Beal, 
CaUna,  p.  63.  It  ia  worth  observing  that  such  gods  as  the 
Thirty-three  (a  category  of  sensual  gods  inherited  from  Vedic 
tunes)  have  now  for  sovereign  the  mother  of  Sakyamuni,  re-born 
ua  male  deity.  It  would  be  inipiousto suppose  tbathisretinue 
Indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  ! 

H  Amongst  Vaippavite  paradises,  the  Cow-world  (goloka)  and 
the  Vaikun^ha — a  kingdom  in  the  Northern  Onean  (compare  the 
Hyperboreans)  or  on  the  eastern  peak  of  moimt  .Meru  (compare 
th»  heaven  of  Indraand  the  Thirty-three) — are  more  celebrated 
Id  Uter  times  than  the  Svttadvipa,  'the  white  island'—'  a  sort 
•f  Atlantis  situated  in  the  extreme  North,  beyond  the  Sea  of 
Milk'  (Barth,  Keliijiont,  p.  193),  well  known  from  the  ilahii- 
hhdraki,  Inhabited  by  m«notheistic  saiuto  very  like  the  future 


Blessed.  The  happiness  is  now  of  a  purely  spiritual 
nature  (in  contrast  with  the  rvargas,  inhabited  by 
sensual  gods  and  nymphs),  and  essentially  de- 
votional (in  contrast  with  the  self-culture  and  un- 
conscious blissfulness  which  are  the  chief  elements 
of  the  '  orthodox '  Buddhist  meditations).  Such  a 
paradise  is  the  Tu^ta-he&vea  (the  realm  inhabited 
by  the  gods  Juntas,  '  the  satisfied  ones '),  the 
regular  abode  of  the  future  Buddhas  of  our  world 
during  their  last  existence  but  one.  There  reigned 
Sakyamuni,  then  named  Svetaketu,  before  his  last 
birtu  ;  there  now  reigns  and  preaches  Maitreya, 
the  future  saviour.*  But,  as  a  rule,  'paradises' 
are  not  a  part  of  our  world  (lokadhdtu),  as  is  the 
Tusita,  but  special  realms,  ruled  by  excellent 
Buddhas  who  have  at  last  realized  their  '  vow '  of 
creating  worlds  free  from  suffering.  Their  number 
is,  of  course,  infinite  (see  art.  COSMOGONY  [Bud- 
dhist]),t  but  in  the  'compound  of  cosmos'  which  we 
inhabit  (sahdlokddlultu)  the  most  celebrated  are : 
(1)  the  paradise  of  the  East,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Buddha  Bhaisajyaguru  (the  '  Master  of  remedies,' 
the  '  Healing  Teacher ') ;  J  and  especially  (2)  the 
'  Happy  [universe],'  Sukhdvatl  [lokadhdtu],  of  the 
West,  where,  from  every  quarter  of  the  worlds, 
blissful  creatures  are  born  from  lotuse.s  before 
the  Buddha  Amitabha  and  the  Bodhisattvas 
Mahastham.aprapta  and  Avalokitcsvara  (see  art. 
AvALOKITESVARA).  To  be  accurate,  the  'Happy 
universe '  is  not  an  everlasting  paradise.  The 
Blessed  who  there  enjoy  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
radiant  body  of  the  Buddha,  and  of  hearing  his 
preacliing,  are  candidates  for  Buddhahood  ;  Ami- 
tabha's  heaven  is  a  blissful  purg.atory  and  a  school, 
not  on  ly  a  place  of  retribution.  But,  from  a  practical 
and  liistoncal  point  of  view,  the  Hiikhdvatl,  as  said 
before,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Vai§navite 
paradise.§ 

We  have  few  Indian  documents  dealing  with  the 
devotional  practices  arising  from  such  a  conception 
of  everlasting  life  in  Amitabha's  presence.  But 
Chinese  and  Japanese  sources,  ancient  and  modem, 

Bodhisattvas  of  Amitabha's  paradise.  In  all  these  peaceful 
abodes  the  Blessed  enjoy  the  xision  and  the  actual  presence  of 
their  god,  and  tlie  successive  degrees  or  savours  (tasa)  of  devo- 
tion, friendship,  filial  allection,  ecstatic  suscej)til)ility  (Barth, 
op.  cit.  p.  225).  It  is  not  difficult  to  be  re-born  there  (see  Barth, 
p.  228,  and  cf.  artt.  Avai.okitB8Vara  and  Mahavana). 

•  Mention  of  Maitreya  oa  the  next  Buddha,  ,the  Buddha  to 
come,  who  will  make  many  converts,  whereas  Sakyamuni  hod 
only  a  small  retinue,  occurs  in  the  P;ili  Canon  of  Si-riptures  (see 
Oldenberg's  Buddfta,  6th  Germ,  ed.,  p.  104)— a  fact  hitherto 
ignored.  It  is  quite  natural  that  Bud<lhists,  i.e.  'orthodox 
Buddhist.s,'  aspire  to  be  VK)rn  in  his  kingdom,  before  having 
the  good  fcirtune  to  hear  his  forthcoming  atmouncenient  of  the 
Law  (finou  .4  wio  Bitddhix).  Do;  h  fonus  of  ilaitreya's  worship  are 
freiiuent  in  Chinese  sources  (l"il;.^rims ;  the  later  is  canonic  in 
ecclesiastical  professions :  '  to  hear  the  preaching  under  the 
Dra;^'on-t''lower-Tree,'  Chavannes,  J  A,  1008,  i.  505),  and,  to- 
getlier  with  iconographic  evidences  (images  of  Maitreya :  see 
Gruiiwcdel-Burgess,  liudilhist  Art)y  show  that  special  regard 
was  paid  to  the  Tusita  heaven.  See  Julien,  I'ie  et  voyage*  de 
Hiinu-n-Thsanfi,  p.  346  (wanting  in  Beal's  Records,  but  see  hia 
Buddliimn  in  China, -p.  112,  London,  S.P.C.K.  1SS4);  I-Tsing, 
Religienx  cminents,  tr.  Chavaiuies,  p.  72,  Paris,  1S94  ;  Foucher, 
Art  grico-bomiiihuj^ii  du  Gandhdra,  i.  286  (tu§itakaya  = 
varabhavana  = '  the  I)e3t  abode  '),  Paris,  1905. 

t  Every  futuie  Buddlia  aims  at  possessing  (i.e.  creating  by  his 
exertion)  a  Happy  Universe,  'free  from  bad  destinies,  t.e.  in- 
habited by  saints,  gods,  and  men  ;  sc  .-t^tagdha»rika,  p.  882 
{ap'n/aparitiiuidhi). 

;  See  Edkins,  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  236  (London,  1880). 

§  The  earliest  donuments  are  the  Sukhtivatirt/uha,  the  Sutra 
of  Arnitdi/its  {SBE,  vol.  xlix.),  and  the  .SaddhannnpiirK^ariJca 
(see  art.  Avaix>kitksvaka,  p.  268^  note  *  and  note  II ;  also  Beal, 
Catfna,  p.  378).  Nagarjuna  (Nanjio,  llyo,  and  NN'atters,  On 
I'uan  Chu-ang,  ii.  p.  20.'.)  and  Advaghosa  (Suzuki,  Awukrning 
of  Failh,  Chicago,  190<i,  p.  146)  teach  re-birth  in  Siikb.avati. 
'There  is  no  reference  to  this  paradise  in  the  books  of  the  Little 
Vehicle  :  the  mention  in  Maha.'.'aatH,  iii.  402,  10,  is  from  the 
colophon;  see  Rhys  Davids.  .JR.i.S,  1898,  p.  423.  A  Japanese 
picture  is  found  in  (Iriinwedel  Burgess,  Buddhist  .4rf,  p.  176  ;  sea 
p.  195, 1.  4,  and  Griuiwedel,  MytlmUttiie  der  Brtddhisjni/s (Leipzig, 
1900).  p.  US.  Sukbavati  (also  Sukliakara  [Loliis,  SEE,  vol.  xxi. 
ch.  XXIV,  30])  has  been  compared  with  the  Western  paradises  of 
the  Brabmanic  literature  (Sukh.a,  Nimlooani),  by  Max  MiiUei 
USBE,  vol.  xlix.  p.  xxii),  and  with  the  InsnltK  Forlunatct  and 
Tile  Gardens  •!  th%  Hesperides,  by  Kern  (Lotut,  he.  WCX 
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haTe  much  to  say  aboat  Amitablia's  sects,  monks 
and  laymen  ;  the  pious  death  of  the  adepts,  led  to 
the  West  bv  angels  or  Bodhisattvas ;  the  prayers 
for  the  dead,  etc.* 

Unmiiomi. — The  literature  ie  contained  in  the  article. 

Louis  de  la  Vall^e  Poussin. 
BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Celtic).— The 
Celtic  doctrine  of  the  future  life  is  discussed 
elsewhere  (.see  Celts,  §  xvi.).  This  article  deals 
with  the  Celtic  belief  in  a  happy  Other-world,  or 
Elysium,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  abode  of  the  dead. 

1.  Names  of  the  Celtic  Elysium.— These  names 
are  sometimes  of  a  general  character,  sometimes 
they  particularize  the  situation  of  this  happy  land. 
Of  the  former  are  Mag  Mor,  'the  Great  Plain'; 
Mag  Mell,  '  the  Pleasant  Plain  ' ;  Tfr  n'  Aill,  '  the 
Other  World ' ;  Tir  na  n6g,  '  the  Land  of  Youth  ' ; 
Tir  Sorcha,  '  the  Shining  Land ' ;  Tfr  na  mBeo, 
*  the  Land  of  the  Living ' ;  Tir  Taimgiri,  '  the 
Land  of  Promise'  (perhaps  a  Christian  derivative). 
Of  the  latter  are  Tir  fa  Tonn,  '  Land  under  Waves,' 
I-Bresail,  'the  Land  of  Bresal,'  ami  'the  Isle  of 
the  Men  of  Falga,'  which  denote  Klysium  as  uu 
isle  beyond  the  .sea.  Falga  is  an  old  name  for  the 
Isle  of  Man  ('  Kennes  Dindsenchas,'  RCel  xv.  449), 
which  was  connected  with  the  god  Manannan,  who 
appears  as  lord  of  the  over-sea  Elysium.  If  the 
Goidels  occupied  Britain  before  passing  to  Ireland, 
they  may  have  regarded  Man  as  'par  excellence 
the  Western  Isle,  the  home  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Other-worlil '  (Meyer  and  Nutt,  Voi/ai/e  of  Bran, 
London,  1S95,  i.  213).  To  this  period  may  belong 
the  tales  of  Ciichulainn's  mid  upon  taiga  (con- 
sidered as  the  Other- world),  which  were  afterwards 
carried  to  Ireland  (see  §  6/). 

2.  Various  aspects  of  the  Irish  Celtic  Elysium. 
— Some  of  the.^ie  titles  show  that  Elysium  was 
regarded  from  ditlbrcnt  points  of  view ;  it  was 
beyond  the  seas,  or  it  was  under  the  waves.  But 
an  examination  of  the  tales  which  refer  to  it  shows 
that  there  were  at  least  two  other  aspects :  it 
might  be  located  in  the  M  or  the  hollow  hills,  or 
it  niiglit  be  a  mysterious  land  revealing  itself 
suddenly  on  the  earth's  surface  and  entered  through 
a  njist.  Reserving  a  consideration  of  these  differ- 
ent localities  till  later,  we  shall  here  summarize  the 
more  important  tales  in  which  the  Other-world 
appears.  These  tales  mainly  describe  the  visit  of 
mortals  to  that  land.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the 
Mythological,  some  to  the  Ciichulaiim,  some  to 
the  Oifsianic  cycle.  The  MSS  in  which  they  are 
found  are  frequently  among  the  earliest  known  to 
Irish  palaeography,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  tales  are  of  a  greater  antiquity,  and  that 
all  of  them,  if  not  actually  compo.sed  in  pag.an  times, 
are  based  upon  pagan  ideas,  upon  story-germs 
current  before  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

(a)  The  Inland  Elysium  conce|)tion  is  found  in 
several  tales,  and  is  also  current  in  existing  folk- 
lore. The  story  of  the  '  Voyage  of  Bran '  (found 
fragmentarily  in  the  Uth  cent.  Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow  [=:LU],  and  complete  in  14th-lGth  cent.  MSS 
{Meyer  and  Nutt,  Voij.  of  Bran])  tells  how  Bran 
■]ears  mysterious  music  and  falls  a,sleep.  On 
waking  he  finds  a  silver  branch  with  white  blo.s- 
soms.  Next  day,  as  he  is  sitting  with  his  men, 
a  mysterious  woman  appears  singing  the  glory  of 
the  land  over  seas,  its  beauty,  its  freedom  from 
pain  and  death,  its  music,  its  wonderful  tree.  It 
18  one  of  thrice  fifty  islands  to  the  west  of  Erin, 
and  there  she  dwells  with  thousands  of  '  motley 
women.'  Before  she  disappears,  the  branch  leajis 
into  her  hand.  The  poem  then  describes  Bran's 
sailing  vrith  his  comrades,  his  meeting  with  Man- 

•  See  J.  J.  M.  de  Oroot,  Seetarianigm  ami  Rflitjiniut  fersfcu- 
tion  in  China  (AmBterdam,  1904).    The  Kdraijt}ay]jiiha  has  some 
flne  theories  on  the  death  of  the  pioua  (see  art.  Aoibuddiia). 
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annan  mac  Lir,  crossing  the  sea  in  a  chariot,  hia 
arrival  at  the  Island  of  Joy  where  one  of  his  men 
remained,  his  coming  to  the  Land  of  Women,  the 
welcome  they  received,  the  dreamlike  lapse  of 
time,  the  food  and  drink  which  had  for  each  the 
taste  he  desired.  Finally,  it  recounts  their  home- 
sickness, the  warning  from  the  queen  not  to  set 
foot  on  Erin,  how  one  of  them  leapt  ashore  there 
and  became  a  heap  of  ashes,  how  Bran  from  his 
boat  told  of  his  wanderings,  and  then  disappeared 
for  ever  (the  tale  of  'Oisin  in  Tfr  na  nOg'  [see 
Feinn  Cycle,  §  5]  has  several  points  of  resem- 
blance to  '  Bran,'  especially  in  the  fate  which  over- 
took Oisin  when  he  set  foot  on  Erin). 

In  the  Ciichulainn  cycle  the  story  of  'Ciichu- 
lainn's Sickness'  (found  in  itT^)  relates  the  tem- 
porary union  of  the  hero  with  the  goddess  Fand, 
deserted  by  her  consort  Manannan.  She  wiU 
become  his  mistress  if  he  will  help  her  sister's 
husband  Labraid  against  his  enemies  in  Mag  Mell. 
Ciichulainn's  charioteer  Laeg  visits  the  place,  and 
it  is  from  his  report  that  we  learn  the  nature  of 
the  Other-world,  where  Labraid  lives  in  an  island 
frequented  by  trosps  of  women,  its  difl'erent  trees 
with  marvellously  nourishing  fruits,  its  inexhaust- 
ible vat  of  mead.  It  is  reached  >vith  magic  speed 
in  a  boat  of  bronze.  Thither  goes  Ciichulainn, 
vanquishes  Labraid's  enemies,  and  remains  a  month 
with  Fand.  Then  he  returns  without  hurt  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  has  arranged  a  meeting  with  Fand. 
At  that  meeting  his  wife  Emer  is  present,  and 
mortal  and  goddess  strive  to  retain  his  love.  The 
difficulty  is  solved  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Manannan,  for  whom  Fand's  love  returns  (LU 
43  fl'.;  Windisch,  Irische  Texte,  Leipzig,  1880, 
i.  205  ff.  ;  Leahy,  Heroic  Romances,  London,  1905, 
i.  ;  D'Arbois,  Cotirs  de  Lift.  Celt.,  Paris,  1892,  v. 
170  f.).  Here  Labraid,  Liban,  and  Fand,  though 
dwellers  in  an  island  Elysium,  are  called  sid-iolk, 
i.e.  they  are  of  the  sid,  or  Underworld.  The  two 
regions  are  partially  confused,  but  not  wholly, 
since  Manannan  is  described  as  coming  from  ms 
own  land  (i.e.  the  true  island  Elysium)  to  woo 
Fand.  Apparently  Labraid  (who,  though  called 
chief  of  the  side,  is  described  in  terms  which  leave 
little  doubt  that  he  is  a  war-god)  is  at  enmity  with 
Manannan's  hosts,  who  suner  defeat  at  Ciichu- 
lainn's hands. 

In  the  Ossianic  cycle,  besides  the  story  of  Oisin 
(see  above),  there  is  a  description  of  the  Land  of 
Proiniseoversea,  whereDiarmaid  had  been  nurtured 
by  Manannan  himself,  in  the  story  of  the  '  Gilla 
Backer'  (see  Joyce,  Old  Celt.  Rojnances,  London, 
1894,  222). 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  tale  called  '  Echtra 
Condla'  {LU  120';  Windisch,  Irische  Gram., 
Leipzig,  1879,  120;  D'Arbois,  v.  384).  Connla, 
son  of  Conn,  king  of  Ireland  (A.D.  122-157),  is 
visited  by  a  goddess  from  the  immortal  land  of 
Mag  Mell.  Her  people  dwell  in  a  sid,  or  mound, 
and  are  called  Aes  side,  'men  of  the  mound.' 
Thither  she  invites  hira  to  come,  and  departs  leav- 
ing him  an  apple  which  supports  him  for  a  month 
witliout  growin"  less.  In  a  month  she  returns  and 
tells  Connla,  wlio  has  been  filled  with  desire  of 
her,  that  the  Immortals  invite  him  to  join  them. 
She  bids  him  step  into  her  crystal  boat  and  come 
with  her  to  the  Land  of  Joy  where  dwell  only 
women.  He  does  so,  and  in  a  moment  disappears 
for  ever  from  the  sight  of  his  father  and  his  druid 
who  has  vainly  tried  to  exercise  his  spells  against 
the  woman.  Here  again,  we  note  a  confusion 
between  the  Underground  and  the  Orer-sea 
Elysium. 

{(1)  Tir  fa  Tonn,  '  Land  under  Waves,'  occurs 
with  greatest  distinctness  in  the  tale  of  Laegaire 
mac  Crimthainn  {Book  of  Lismore,  16th  cent., 
O'Grady,   Silva  Gadelica,   290).     Fiachra    of    tl)0 
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men  of  the  sid  appears  among  the  men  of  Con- 
naught  assembled  at  Loch  Naneane,  and  implores 
their  lielp  against  his  enemies,  whose  chief  GoU 
has  abducted  his  ■wife.  Laegaire  and  50  men  dive 
into  the  Loch  with  him,  and  reach  a  wonderful 
land,  with  marvellous  music,  and  where  the  rain 
is  ale.  They  and  the  .fW-folk  attack  the  fort  of 
Mag  Mell,  and  defeat  GoU.  As  reward  they  each 
obtain  a  woman  of  the  side,  and  remain  in  the 
land  for  a  year.  Then  they  yearn  to  return,  but 
are  warned  not  to  descend  from  horseback  on  Erin. 
Arrived  among  their  own  people,  they  describe  the 
wonders  of  Tir  fa  Tonn,  and  in  spite  of  being 
implored  to  remain,  they  return  thither,  and  are 
Been  no  more.  Here,  too,  the  Underworld  and  Tir 
fa  Tonn  are  scarcely  distinguished,  and  its  divine 
hosts,  as  in  the  tale  of  Cdchulainn,  are  at  war  (see 
for  another  account  of  Tir  fa  Tonn,  entered  from  a 
well  on  an  island  over-sea,  the  'Gilla  Backer' 
in  Joyce,  253). 

(c)  The  sid  world  pure  and  simple  is  described  in 
the  Story  of  Mider  and  Etain,  found  in  the  11th 
cent.  MS  LU.  Mider,  having  discovered  his  divine 
consort  Etain  in  her  re-birth  as  a  mortal,  married 
to  king  Eochaid,  appears  to  her  and  tries  to 
regain  her  by  describmg  Mag  M6r,  the  great  plain, 
the  immortal  land,  its  music,  its  beauty,  its  heady 
ale,  its  deathless  folk,  its  eternal  youth.  Ulti- 
mately Etain,  who  has  no  recollection  of  this  land, 
flies  away  with  Mider,  both  in  the  form  of  birds. 
Eochaid's  druid  finally  discovers  Mider's  under- 
ground sid.  Eochaid  captures  it,  and  takes  away 
his  wife  {LU  129;  Ir.  Texte,  i.  113 ff.).  This  tale 
amply  illustrates  the  belief  that  the  gods,  the 
Tuatha  Di  Danann,  were  living  in  underground  sid, 
in  which  they  finally  became  tlie  fairies  of  popular 
lore,  to  whose  mounds,  exactly  like  Mider's  sid, 
mortals  often  paid  visits.  These  sid  were  simply 
Elysium  localized  in  definite  places  on  Irish  soil. 

(rf)  '  The  Adventures  of  Cormac  mac  Airt '  (found 
in  14th  and  15th  cent.  MSS,  but  probably  con- 
nected with  a  tale  of  the  same  title  mentioned  in  the 
old  epic  list)  well  describes  the  fourth  conception  of 
the  Other- world.  A  divine  visitant,  with  a  branch 
bearing  nine  apples  of  gold  which,  when  shaken, 
made  sweetest  music,  appeared  to  Cormac.  He  at 
once  asked  for  this  branch  whose  music  dispelled 
all  sorrow,  but  for  it  he  had  to  give  up  wife,  son, 
and  daughter.  In  a  year  he  desired  to  see  them, 
and  set  out  to  seek  them.  As  he  journeyed  he 
found  himself  enveloped  in  a  mist,  through  which 
he  came  to  a  honse  where  a  strange  pair  offered 
him  hospitality.  These  proved  to  be  Manannan  and 
his  consort.  The  god  then  brought  in  a  pig,  each 
quarter  of  which  was  cooked  in  the  telling  of  a 
true  tale.  While  the  third  quarter  was  cooking, 
Cormac  told  of  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
whereupon  Manannan,  after  sending  Cormac  to 
sleep,  opened  a  door  and  they  appeared.  Finally 
he  produced  a  cup  which  broke  in  pieces  when  a 
lie  was  told,  but  became  whole  again  when  a  true 
word  was  spoken.  To  prove  this,  Manannan  said 
that  Cormac's  wife  had  now  a  new  husband.  The 
cup  fell  in  pieces.  Then  the  goddess  declared  that 
Manannan  had  lied,  and  it  was  restored.  Next 
morning  all  had  disappeared,  and  Cormac  and  his 
family  found  themselves  in  his  own  palace  with 
cup  and  branch  by  his  side  (D'Arbois,  ii.  326  ; 
Windisch,  Ir.  Texte,  iii.  1,  183).  Cf.  also  'Baile 
an  Scail '  (O'Curry,  ATS  Mat.,  Dublin,  1861,  p.  388), 
where  out  of  a  mist  a  mysterious  horseman  appears 
to  Conn  and  leads  him  to  a  palace  in  a  plain  where 
he  reveals  himself  as  the  god  Lug,  and  where 
appears  also  a  woman  called  'the  Sovereignty  of 
Enn.'  Beside  the  palace  is  a  golden  tree.  This 
magio  mist,  from  which  appears  a  supernatural 
being  or  which  encloses  a  supernatural  dwelling, 
recurs  in  many  other  tales,  and  it  was  in  a  mist 


that   the    Tuatha  Di  Danann  first  appeared  in 
Ireland. 

3.  Various  aspects  of  the  Brythonic  Elysium. — 
A  certain  correspondence  to  these  Goidelic  beliefs 
is  found  in  Brythonic  story,  but  here  the  Elysium 
conception  has  been  considerably  influenced  by 
later  Christian  ideas.  The  name  given  to  Elysium 
is  Annwfn,  which  means  'an  abyss,'  'the  state  of 
the  dead,'  'hell,'  etc.  (Silvan  Evans,  Welsh  Diet. 
S.V.).  But  in  the  texts  relating  to  Elysium,  Ann- 
wfn does  not  bear  any  likeness  to  these  meanings 
of  the  word,  save  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  confused 
by  redactors  of  the  tales  with  the  Christian  hell, 
uffem.  In  these  tales  it  appears  as  a  region  on 
the  earth's  surface  or  an  over-  or  under-sea  world, 
in  which  several  of  the  char.^cteristics  of  the  Irish 
Elysium  are  found — -a  cauldron,  a  well  of  drink 
sweeter  than  wine,  animals  greatly  desired  by 
mortals,  which  they  steal  (see  §  7),  while  it  18 
of  great  beauty,  and  its  people  are  not  subject  to 
death  or  disease.  Hence  the  name  Annwfn  has 
probably  taken  the  place  of  some  earlier  pagan  name 
of  Elysium. 

(a)  Ann^vfn  in  the  tale  of  Pwyll,  which  forms 
the  earliest  reference  to  it  in  Welsh  literature 
(Loth,  Mahinog.,  Paris,  1889,  i.  27),  is  ruled  by  a 
king,  Arawn,  who  is  at  war  \vith  his  rival  Hafgan, 
and  obtains  the  assistance  of  P^vyll,  who  defeats 
Hafgan,  by  exchanging  kingdoms  with  him  for 
a  year.  It  is  a  delightful  land,  where  merriment 
and  feasting  on  the  choicest  food  and  drink  go  on 
continually,  and  it  has  no  subterranean  character, 
but  appears  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  province  adjoin- 
ing PwyU's  kingdom. 

(b)  Annwfn  is  also  the  name  of  a  Land  under 
Waves  or  Over  Sea,  called  also  Caer  Sidi  ('the 
revolving  castle,'  cf.  the  Ule  Tournoiont  of  the 
Graal  romances,  and  the  revolving  house  in  Celtic 
saga  and  Mdrchcn),  about  which  are  'ocean's 
streams,'  and  which  is  reached  by  a  long  voyage. 
It  is  'known  to  Mana>\'ydan  (Manannan)  and 
Pryderi,'  just  as  the  Irish  Elysium  was  ruled  by 
Manannan  (Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales, 
Edin.  1868,  i.  276).  Another  '  Caer  of  Defence '  is 
beneath  'the  ocean's  wave'  (Skene,  i.  285).  Hence 
the  two  ideas  were  probably  interchangeable.  The 
people  of  this  land  are  free  from  death  and  sick- 
ness, and  in  it  is  '  an  abundant  well,  sweeter  than 
white  wine  the  drink  in  it'  (Skene,  i.  276).  There 
also  is  a  cauldron, '  the  cauldron  of  the  chief  of 
Annwfn,'  that  is,  of  the  lord  of  Elysium,  like  that 
of  the  Dagda,  which  is  stolen  away  by  Arthur  and 
his  men.  A  similar  cauldron  is  the  property  of 
the  people  of  a  water-world  in  the  Maoinogion 
(see  §  6/). 

(c)  Finally,  the  description  of  the  mysterious 
island  of  Avallon,  even  though  this  was  later 
identified  with  Glastonbui-y,  whither  Arthur  was 
carried  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds,  completes  the 
identification  witli  the  Goidelic  Elysium.  No  tem- 
pest, no  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  no  noxious  animal 
troubles  it ;  it  is  blessed  with  eternal  spring,  and 
with  fruit  and  flowers  which  require  no  husband- 
man's labour ;  it  is  the  land  of  eternal  youth 
unvisited  by  death  or  disease.  It  possesses  a  regia 
virgo,  more  beautiful  than  her  beautiful  maiden 
attendants  ;  she  cured  Arthur  of  his  wounds,  hence 
she  may  be  identified  with  the  Morgen  of  other 
tales,  while  she  and  her  maidens  resemble  the 
divine  women  of  the  Irish  isle  of  women  (Chretien, 
Erec,  1933-1939 ;  Geoflrey,  Vita  Merlini,  41 ;  San 
Marte,  Geoffrey,  425). 

The  identification  ot  Avallon  with  Glastonbury  la  probably 
post-pagan  (Loth,  ii.  216,  264,  360),  while  the  names  applied  to 
Glastonbury — Avallon,  Insula  Pomonum,  Instda  vitrea — may 
be  primitive  names  o(  the  island  Elysium.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (d«  Ant.  Glaston.  Ecd.)  Bays  that  Insula  Pomonum  is  A 
translation  of  a  native  nam&.  Insula  Avalloniae,  which  be 
connects  with  the  Br)thonic  avalia,  '  apple*,'  because  Glastenif 
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found  an  npple  tree  there.  The  name  nii^'ht  therefore  have 
been  contrjcttd  with  niar\'ellous  apple  trees,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Irish  Elysium.  But  he  also  suj^^esta  that  it  may  have 
been  derived  from  a  certain  Avalloc,  who  lived  there  with  his 
daurhtera.  This  Avalloc  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Rex 
AvaTlon  (Avallach)  to  whose  palace  Arthur  was  brought  and 
healed  by  the  re;jia  mrgo  (San  Marte,  425).  He  may  therefore 
have  been  a  mythical  lord  of  the  Other-world,  and  his  daughters 
wouJd  correspond  to  the  maidens  of  the  isle  (see  Rhys,  .^IrfA. 
Legend,  335).  He  also  derives  Glastonbury  from  an  eponymous 
*ounder  Glastenig,  or  from  its  native  name  Ynesuuitron  ('  Glass- 
Island  ').  This  name  re-appears  in  the  passage  cited  from 
Chretien,  in  the  form,  'I'isle  de  voirre.*  Giraldus  {Spec.  Eccles. 
Al.  0)  explains  the  name  from  the  glassy  waters  which  sur- 
Tounded  Glastonbury,  but  we  may  see  in  it  an  early  name  of 
Elysium  (cf.  Merlin's  glass  house.  Triads,  iii.  10 ;  'the  pla.ss 
fortress  attacked  by  Arthur,  Merlin,  (iSO^  and  by  the  Milesians, 
liennius,  §  13 ;  the  glass  bower  of  Etam  (Celts,  $  5),  and  the 
^lass  mountains  of  Teutonicniy  thology  and  folk-tale). 

4.  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Elysium  conception. — 
Most  mythologies  tell  of  a  Golden  Age  in  the  re- 
mote past,  when  men  were  ha]!]!}-  and  when  the  gods 
lived  with  them  (see  Age.s  of  i'liE  World,  Fall). 
Man's  imaginative  faculties  as  well  as  his  acute 
sense  of  the  miserv  of  his  eartlilv  existence  may 
hava  led  him  to  believe  that  thisliappy  state  still 
existed  somewhere  in  distant  .space  as  did  the 
(Jolden  Age  in  distant  time.  Wherever  it  was, 
it  held  endless  joys ;  it  was  in  a  special  sense  the 
land  of  the  gods  or  of  some  gods ;  thither  some 
favoured  mortals  might  penetrate.  This  was  the 
gern.  of  the  Elysium  conception  as  we  find  it  in 
many"  mythologies  as  well  as  the  Celtic  ;  but  with 
the  Celtic  people,  poetic,  imaginative,  sensuous, 
yet  spiritual,  it  tooK  forms  of  great  beauty.  In 
somo  mythologies  this  Elysium  is  simply  the  world 
of  tne  dead  ;  hut  it  is  extremely  dotibtful  whether 
it  is  so  in  Celtic  mythology.  Perhaps  the  Celtic 
myth  of  man's  early  intercourse  with  the  gods 
mr.y  have  taken  a  twofold  development.  In  the 
one  instance  the  land  to  which  he  hoped  to  go 
after  death  was  that  lost  land,  conceived  as  a 
subterranean  region.  In  the  other  it  was  no  more 
recoverable  ;  men  would  not  go  there  after  death  ; 
but  favoured  mortals  might  be  invited  thither 
during  life.  It  was  thus  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  land  of  the  dead,  however  joyful  that 
might  be.  But  this  question  requires  separate 
consideration  (see  §  5).  In  Ireland  it  was  held 
that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann, 
the  gods,  by  the  Milesians,  they  had  retired  within 
the  hills  or  mounds  {sid).  But  it  agrees  with  the 
more  primitive  aspects  of  Celtic  religion,  as  an 
agricultural  cult,  to  suppose  that  some  at  least 
of  the  divinities,  the  fruitful  Earth-divinities,  had 
their  abode  beneath  the  earth,  which,  as  the  home 
of  the  gods,  would  be  conceived  in  the  loftiest 
terms.  Thence  man  had  perhaps  originally  come, 
and  thither  he  would  return  after  death.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  the  Underworld  of  the  Earth- 
divinities  was  also  the  place  of  the  dead.  The 
later  association  of  the  {jods  with  hollow  hills  and 
mounds  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  belief  in 
this  divine  Underworld,  only  it  .seems  obvious  from 
the  tales  that  these  hollow  hills,  or  sid,  had  become 
simply  an  Elysium  state,  not  a  state  of  the  de.ad. 
These  were,  on  the  whole,  still  conceived  as  going 
to  some  region  under  the  earth.  There  are  no 
data  to  show  when  the  conception  of  a  distant 
Elysium  arose  among  the  Celts.  It  may  have 
been  lir.st  suggested  to  them,  while  still  on  the 
Continent,  by  the  setting  sun  :  far  off  there  was 
also  a  divine  Land  where  the  sun-god  sank  to  a 
blissftil  rest.  On  reaching  the  coast  it  was  inevit- 
able that  they  should  imagine  this  divine  land  to 
be  over  seas,  in  some  hapjiy  island  s\ich  as  they 
saw  on  the  horizon.  That  island  might  be  still 
associated  with  the  sun-god,  but  it  was  more 
naturally  connected  with  the  god  of  the  sea. 
Hence  the  position  of  Manannan  in  these  Elysium 
tales.  The  under-world  Elysium  and  the  over-sea 
Elysium  were  conceived  in  identical  terms,  and  the 


same  set  of  names  applied  indifferently  to  either. 
Perhaps  the  locating  of  Elysium  in  the  sid  may 
simply  be  due  to  tiie  tendency  to  give  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  to  every  mysterious  region 
as  time  goes  on.  To  this  identity  also  may  be 
assigned  the  mingling  of  the  sidfolk  with  the 
over-sea  Elysium  in  certain  tales  already  noted. 

The  idea  of  a  world  beneath  the  waters  is  com- 
mon tomany  mj'thologies,  and,  generally  speaking, 
it  owes  its  origin  to  the  animistic  belief  that  every 
part  of  nature  has  its  indwelling  spirits.  Hence 
the  spirits  or  gods  of  the  waters  were  thoujjht  of  as 
dwelling  far  below  the  surface  under  a  divine  king 
or  chief.  Tales  of  supernatural  beings  appearing 
out  of  the  waters,  the  custom  of  throwing  sacrifices 
therein,  the  belief  that  human  beings  were  in- 
veigled into  the  waters  or  could  live  with  these 
beings  beneath  the  waves,  all  are  connected  with 
this  primitive  animistic  idea.  Among  the  Celts, 
however,  that  water-world  assumed  the  aspects  of 
Elysium  ;  it  was  a  divine  land  like  the  over-sea 
Elj-sium.  Hence  in  later  story  it  became  a  fairy 
world.  It  is  visited  by  mortals,  who  find  there 
precisely  the  same  sensuous  joys  as  in  the  island 
paradise  ;  it  also  has  names  in  common  with  it. 
Tir  fa  Tonn  is  also  Mag  Mell.  Hence  in  many 
popular  tales  it  is  hardly  differentiated  from  the 
island  Elysium ;  over-sea  and  under-waves  have 
become  practically  synonymous.  Hence,  too,  the 
belief  tliat  such  water-worlds  as  the  Irish  I  Bresail, 
or  the  Welsh  fairy-lands,  or  sunken  cities  off  the 
Breton  coast,  rise  periodically  to  the  surface  and 
would  remain  there  permanently,  like  an  island 
Elysium,  if  some  mortal  could  fulfil  certain  condi- 
tions (Girald.  Camb.  ri.  12  ;  Hardiman,  Irish  Mm., 
London,  1831,  i.  367  ;  Rhys,  Celt.  Folklore,  Oxford, 
1901,  i.  170;  S6billot,  Folk-lore  de  France,  Paris, 
1904,  ii.  56  ff.). 

The  Celtic  belief  in  Tir  fa  Tonn  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  current  belief  in  submerged  towns 
or  countries,  which  is  perhaps  found  with  greatest 
detail  on  the  Breton  coast.  Here  there  are  legends 
of  several  such  towns,  but  most  prominent  are  those 
which  tell  of  the  city  of  Is,  which  was  submerged 
with  all  its  people  and  still  exists  beneath  the  sea, 
where  (or  occasionally  on  the  surface  of  the  waves) 
it  may  still  be  seen.  It  was  submerged  as  a 
punishment,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  its  people 
or  of  Dahut,  its  king's  daughter,  who  sometimes 
still  seeks  the  love  of  mortals  (Subillot,  ii.  41  tt'.). 
Elsewhere  in  Celtic  regions  precisely  similar  legends 
are  found,  and  the  submersion  is  the  result  of  a 
curse,  or  of  the  breaking  of  a  tabu,  or  of  neglect  to 
cover  a  sacred  well.  The  best  example  is  that  of 
the  town  covered  by  the  waters  of  Lough  Nea'di 
(see  Girald.  Camb.  Top.  Bib.  ii.  9  ;  Khys,  Vrlt.  Folk- 
lore ;  Kennedy,  Legend.  Fictions,  London,  1866, 
282).  There  is  little  doubt  that  one  important  fact 
lies  behind  these  various  legends,  viz.  the  tradition 
of  actual  cataclysms  or  inroads  of  the  sea,  such  as 
the  Celts  encountered  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
Once  formed,  it  was  inevitable  that  these  legends 
should  intermingle  with  those  of  the  divine  water- 
world. 

The  idea  that  the  Other-world  is  on  the  same 
plane  as  this  world,  or  temporarily  locates  itself 
there,  and  is  hidden  in  a  mist,  is  probably  due  to 
the  belief  in  the  magic  power  of  the  gods.  One  of 
the  comnionest  pieces  of  druiilic  magic  was  the 
causing  of  a  mist  to  effect  concealment,  and  it  was 
natural  to  believe  that  the  gods  could  do  the  same. 
ISehind  that  mist,  for  some  definite  imrpo-se,  the 
divine  Elysium  was  temporarily  located,  with  all 
its  marvellous  jiroperties,  as  in  the  story  of  Cormac 
(and  also  in  folk-tales  where  fairyland  is  thus 
revealed  to  mortals  ;  see  RCel  vii.  289  ;  Kennedy, 
108,  179),  or  from  such  a  mist  supernatural  beings 
frcnuentiv  emerged    to    meet  mortals.      In   such 
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cases  the  mist  may  simply  have  concealed  the  sid 
of  the  gods,  from  whicn  the  messenger  emerged, 
or  to  which  the  mortal,  misled  by  the  mist,  was 
introduced.  Such  appearances  from  a  mist  often 
occurred  on  a  hill  (Lotli,  Mab.  i.  38 ;  Campbell, 
West  Higkland  Tales,  Edin.  1890,  Nos.  38,  52  ; 
Scott.  Celt.  Rev.,  Paisley,  1885,  i.  70).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  have  been  an  existing  belief 
that  the  divine  world  was  invisibly  co-exten.<;ive 
with  this  world,  since  in  recent  Welsh  and  Irish 
belief  fairyland  is  on  the  same  plane  as  this  e.arth 
and  interpenetrates  it ;  men  may  interfere  un- 
wittingly with  it,  or  have  it  .suddenly  revealed 
to  them,  or  be  carried  into  it  and  maile  invisible 
(Rhys,  i.  230  ;  Curtin,  Tales  of  the  Fairies,  158). 

5.  Was  the  Celtic  Elysium  the  land  of  the 
dead  ? — In  most  of  the  tales  Elj-siuni  is  a  land 
where  there  is  neither  grief  nor  death,  a  land  of 
immortal  youth  and  peace,  tilled  with  every  kind 
of  sensuous  delight.  In  a  few  t.ales,  however  (the 
Mabinogi  of  Pwyll,  Sick  -  bed  of  Ciicliulainn, 
Laegaire  mac  Crimtliainn,  Doel  DiarmaiJ,  Diarmaid 
in  Tir  fa  Tonn),  while  the  sensuous  delights  are 
8tUl  the  same,  the  inhabitants  are  at  war  with 
each  other,  invite  the  help  of  mortals,  and  are 
sometimes  slain  in  battle.  But  in  both  these  groups 
Elysium  is  the  land  of  the  gods,  of  supernatural 
bemgs,  a  land  to  which  a  few  favoured  mortals  are 
admitted  while  still  in  life.  It  is  never  described 
as  the  world  of  the  dead,  nor  do  its  people  ever 
appear  to  be  the  dead.  These  two  conceptions  of 
Elysium,  (1)  a  land  of  peace  and  death lessness,  (2)  a 
land  where  war  and  death  occui',  may  be  both 
equally  primitive.  The  second  may  simply  have 
been  formed  by  transferring  to  the  divine  world 
the  actions  of  the  world  of  mortals,  as  a  direct 
result  of  anthropomorphism.  It  would  also  be  on  a 
parallel  witli  the  conception  of  the  world  of  the  dead, 
which  was  likewise  a  replica  of  the  life  of  mortals 
in  this  world.  But  men  may  early  have  felt  that 
the  gods  were  not  as  themselves,  that  their  land 
was  a  state  of  peace  and  immortality.  Hence  the 
creation  of  the  legend  of  the  peaceful  Elysium. 
The  two  conceptions  may  have  existed  side  by  side, 
but  apparently  the  more  peaceful  one  found  most 
favour  with  the  people.  Mr.  Nutt  {Bran,  i.  159) 
thinks  that  the  other  conception  may  be  due  to 
Scandinavian  influence  acting  on  existing  tales  of 
the  peaceful,  deathless  Elysium  ;  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  wars  of  divine  beings  occupy  a  prominent 

fart  in  the  mythological  and  Ossianic  cycles  of  the 
rish  Celts,  this  is  doubtful.  Or  again,  the  peace- 
ful Elysium  may  have  been  the  product  of  the  Celts 
as  an  agricultural  people,  since  it  is  'a  familiar, 
cultivated  land,'  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
produced  without  men's  labour,  where  there  are  no 
violent  storms  or  excess  of  heat  or  cold — precisely 
the  fancies  which  would  appeal  to  a  toiling,  agri- 
cultural people,  while  the  more  warlike  Elysium 
may  have  been  produced  among  the  Celts  as  a 
warlike  people,  appealing  to  their  warrior  instincts. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  Elysium 
are  supernatural  beings  ;  chief  anion"  them  are  the 
well-known  figures  of  Celtic  mythology,  but  the 
others  have  every  trace  of  divinity.  D'Arbois, 
Rhys,  and  others,  however,  maintain  that  the 
Celtic  Elysium  is  the  world  of  the  dead.  Else- 
where will  be  found  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the 
orbis  alius  (Lucan,  Phar.  i.  457),  whither  the  dead 
went,  was  not  necessarily  an  island,  but  a  subter- 
ranean region.  Or,  if  it  was  an  island,  it  was  not 
the  island  Elj'sium  (see  CELTS,  §  xvi.). 

D'Arbois'  theory  ot  Elysium  as  the  state  ot  the  dead  rests 
mainly  upon  a  diflicult  passage  in  Echtra  Candla,  which  is  inter- 
preted by  him  in  a  way  which  seems  somewhat  wide  of  its  true 
meaning.  The  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  he:  'The  Ever 
Living  Ones  claim  thee.  Thou  art  a  champion  to  Tctlira's 
people.  They  see  thee  every  d,ay  in  the  as.seniblie3  of  thy 
fatherland,  among  thy  famihnr  loved  ones.'  D'Arbois  assumes 
Uut  Tflthra,  the  Fouioriaii  luug,  U  ntler  of  £ly8iuiu,  and  that 


after  his  defeat  by  the  Tuatha  Di?a,  he,  like  Cronus,  took  refuff« 
Id  Elysium,  where  he  now  reigns  as  god  of  the  dead  ;  while  by 
translating  ar-dot-chiat  ('they  see  tnee,*  3rd  plur.  pres.  iud.) 
'  On  t'y  verra,'  he  maintains  that  Connta,  bv  going  to  Elysium, 
will  be  seen  among  the  gatherings  of  his  dead  kinsfolk  (D'Arbois, 
Court  dt  Liu.  CM.  ii.  119,  192,  vi.  1U7,  219.  hef  Dniides,  Pan*, 
190«,  Ml ;  RCel  xxvi.  173).  But  it  is  impossitile  to  Uke  '  Thou 
art  a  champion  to  Tethra's  people  '  as  meuning  that  Tethra  is  a 
god  of  the  dead.  It  appears  to  mean  simply  that  Conrda  it  a 
mi^'hty  warrior,  one  of  those  whom  Tethra,  a  Komorian  war-gn<i 
{LU  nOa  :  Cormac,  Gloss,  s.v.  'Tethra'),  would  have  approved, 
while  'Tethra's  mighty  men'  used  elsewhere  ('  Dialogue  of  the 
Sages,'  /iC^/  xxvi.  27  ff.)  seems  to  be  a  conventional  phrase  for 
warriors.  The  rest  of  the  j^oddess's  words  imi)ly  eitlier  that  the 
immortals  from  atar,  or  Tethra's  mighty  men,  see  C'ontiia  in  the 
asc^emblies  of  his  fatherland  in  Erin,  among  his  famihar  friends. 
Dread  death  awaits  them,  she  has  just  said,  but  the  Immortals 
desire  Connla  to  escape  that  by  coming  to  Elysium.  Her  words 
do  not  imply  that  Connla  will  meet  his  dead  ancestors  there ; 
moreover,  if  the  dead  went  to  Elysium,  there  would  be  little 
reason  for  inviting  a  mortal  there  while  still  alive.  Thus  thia 
tale,  like  all  other  Elysium  tales,  gives  no  ground  for  the  con- 
tention that  Elysium  is  the  place  of  the  dead.  .Moreover,  the 
rulers  of  Elysium  are  the  Tuatha  D^a  or  the  jrttf-folk,  never  a 
Foniorian  like  Tethra.  ('Tethra  '  is  glossed  aa  muir,  '  sea,' by 
O'Clcary  [Stokes'  Cormac,  s.c,  '  Tethra 'i,  and  Ciichulainn  speaks 
of  the  sea  as  'the  plain  of  Tethra'  [Arch.  Rev.  i.  152],  but  we 
cannot  infer  from  these  that  he  was  ruler  of  an  over-sea  Elysimu, 
and  the  passages  are  probably  derived  from  the  associatjoo 
of  the  Fomorlaus  with  hostile  sea-powers  (see  under  Cklts, 
8".). 

D'Arbois'  assumption  that '  Spain  'in  Nennius'  account  of  the 
invasions  of  Ireland  (Hist.  Brit,  i  13),  and  in  the  Irish  text! 
generally,  means  the  land  of  the  dead,  and  that  it  was  intro- 
duced in  place  of  some  such  title  as  Mag  M<ir  or  Map  .Melt  by 
'  the  euhemerizing  process  of  the  Irish  Christians '  (li.  85,  134, 
231)  is  equally  groundless.  In  other  documents  which  have 
been  subject  to  euhemerization  these  titles  remain  unchanged  ; 
nor  is  there  any  proof  that  a  document,  now  lost  according  to 
D'.^rbois,  said  that  the  invader  came  from  or  returned  to  ilag 
Mor.  Once,  indeed,  Tailtiu  is  called  daughter  of  Mag  M6r,  king 
of  Spain  (Book  o/  Leinster  ( =  Z,L)  8.  2)  ;  but  here  a  person  is  in- 
tended. It  is  much  more  probable  that  there  was  a  connexion 
between  Ireland  and  Spain  from  early  times,  both  racial  and 
commercial  (Reinach,  RCel  xxi.  18  ;  Siret,  Les  /Premiers  Aff* 
du  Metal  dans  le  Sud.Est  de  l' E-ipa/jne,  Antwerp,  1887),  while 
perhaps  some  of  the  Goidelic  invaders  reached  Ireland  from 
Spain  or  Gaul.  This  connexion,  traditionally  remembered, 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  these  references  to  Spain. 
It  was  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  early  maps  and 
p:eographers  made  Ireland  and  Spain  contiguous  (Orostue, 
L  2.  71);  hence  in  an  Irish  tale  Ireland  is  visible  from  a  tower 
in  Spain  (LL  11.  2).  The  word  'Spain  '  was  used  vaguely,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  meant  Elysium  or  the  land  of  tbe 
dead. 

6.  Characteristics  of  the  Celtic  Elysium. — (a) 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  romantic  beauty  of  thi» 
land  as  described  in  the  tales,  and  in  nearly  every 
one  this  is  insisted  on  by  the  messengers  who  come 
from  it  to  mortals.  The  beauty  of  its  landscapes, 
— hills,  cliffs,  valleys,  sea  ana  sliore,  lakes  and 
rivers, — of  its  trees,  of  its  inhabitants,  of  its  birds, 
is  obviously  the  product  of  the  imagination  of  a 
people  keenly  alive  to  natural  beauty.  And 
borrowed  from  the  delight  which  the  Celt  took  in 
music  ia  the  recurring  reference  to  the  marvellous 
music  which  everywhere  swells  in  Elysium.  It 
sounds  from  birds  on  every  tree,  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees  which  lull  to  forgetfulness  the  favoured 
mortals  invited  tliitber,  from  marvellous  stones, 
from  the  harps  of  divine  musicians.  In  Elysium, 
as  the  visitant  says  to  Bran,  '  there  is  nothing 
rough  or  harsh,  but  sweet  music  striking  on  the 
ear.  Probably  no  other  race  than  the  Celtic  has, 
in  describing  tlie  joys  of  the  other  world,  so 
spiritualized  the  sensuous  joys  of  sight  and  hearing, 
or  imagined  anything  so  excjuisitely  beautiful. 

(6)  Certain  of  the  tales  which  deal  with  an  island 
Elysium  make  it  evident  that  it  was  composed 
not  of  one  but  of  several  islands,  'thrice  fifty'  in 
number,  according  to  the  Voyage  of  Bran,  though 
this  may  be  a  later  conception.  One  of  these  is 
frequently  described  as  'the  island  of  women'  or 
'of  ever-living  women,'  though  in  some  instances 
there  appear  to  be  other  inhabitants  also.  These 
women  give  their  favuuis  to  IJran  and  his  men,  or  to 
Maelduin  and  bis  company  ('  Voyage  of  Maelduin,' 
MCcl  X.  63),  and  in  both  these  cases  the  number  of 
women  exactly  etjuals  that  of  the  mortal  visitors. 
Similar  '  islands  of  women '  occur  in  Md-chcn  still 
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current  amonjr  Celtic  peoples,  and  actual  islands 
were  or  are  atfll  called  by  that  name — Eigg  in  the 
W.  Highlands  (Martin,  iVest  Isles,  London,  1716, 
277),  Groagez  oil'  the  I'.reton  coast  (Sibillot,  ii.  76). 
Similar  islands  of  women  are  known  to  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Ainu  folklore  (Burton,  Thousand 
Nights,  Benares,  1885  tt'.,  x.  239;  Chamberlain, 
Ai'no  Fulk  Talcs,  London,  1888,  38),  to  Greek 
mythology  (Circe's  and  Calypso's  islands,  of.  the 
land  of  the  Amazons),  and  to  ancient  Egyptian 
conceptions  of  the  future  life  (Maspero,  Hist.  anc. 
des  peuples  de  rOricnt,  Paris,  1895,  i.  183).  They 
were  also  known  elsewhere,  and  we  way  therefore 
assume  that  in  making  such  an  island  a  part  of 
their  Elysium,  the  Celts  were  simply  making  use 
of  something  common  to  universal  folk-helicf.  It 
may,  however,  owe  something  to  the  memory  of  a 
time  when  women  performed  their  rites  in  seclu- 
sion, a  seclusion  which  is  perhaps  hinted  at  in  the 
references  to  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  island, 
its  inaccessibility,  and  its  disappearance  once  the 
mortals  leave  it ;  to  these  rites  men  may  have  been 
admitted  by  favour.  We  know  that  Celtic  women 
performed  such  rites  on  islands  (Strabo,  iv.  iv.  6; 
cf.  Ploss,  Das  Wcib,  Leipzig,  1SS5,  ii.  70,  artt. 
Birth  [Celtic]),  and  Cklts,  .\iii.  i). 

This  may  have  originated  the  idea  of  an  island 
of  divine  women  as  part  of  the  Elysium  belief, 
while  it  would  also  heiguteu  the  sensuous  asjiects 
of  that  EljsiuMi.  Love-making,  in  etl'ect,  had  a 
considerable  place  in  the  Elysium  tales.  Its  divine 
inhabitants  sought  the  love  of  mortals,  goddesses 
of  men,  gods  of  women  (cf.  the  tales  of  Bran, 
Connia,  Oisin,  etc.,  of  Manannan  seeking  the  love 
of  Tuag  [RCcl  xvi.  15-]  ;  Mider,  that  of  Etain). 
The  mortal  desired  to  visit  Elysium  because  of  the 
enticements  of  the  divine  visitant,  regarded  by 
later  Christian  redactors  of  the  tales  as  a  demon 
(see  'Ciicliulainn's  Sick-bed,'  D'Arbois,  v.  216). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  love-making  which  goes  on 
among  the  people  of  Elysium,  even  in  documents 
editeQ  by  Christian  scribes,  is  said  to  be  '  without 
sin,  without  crime  '  (Bran,  §  41). 

(c)  Besides  their  beauty,  the  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Elysium  which  is  emphasized  in  most 
of  the  tales  is  that  they  are  immortal,  or  ever-living. 
Elysium  is  Tir  na  mliiv,  '  the  land  of  the  living'  j 
its  people  '  look  for  neither  decay  nor  death ' ;  they 
are  eternally  youthful.  The  general  belief  among 
primitive  races  is  that  death  is  an  accident  befalling 
men  who  were  naturally  immortal  ;  hence  freedom 
from  that  accident  naturally  characterizes  the 
people  of  the  divine  world.  But,  as  in  many 
mythologies  that  immortality  is  more  or  less  de- 

Sendent  on  the  eating  or  drinking  of  some  food  or 
rink  of  immortalitj',  so  it  is  in  certain  Celtic  tales. 
Manannan,  in  the  tale  of  Cormac,  had  immortal 
swine,  which,  killed  one  day,  came  to  life  the  next ; 
and  with  the  flesh  of  these  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  immortality  on  the  Tuatha  1)6  Danann. 
This  was  also  conferred  by  the  drinking  of  Goibnui's 
ale,  which  either  by  itself  or  with  the  flesh  of  swine 
formed  his  immortal  feast  (O'Grady,  Silva  Gadel. 
ii.  385;  O'Curry,  Atlantis,  iii.  389).  Besides  con- 
ferring imnmrtality,  the  food  of  the  Other-world 
was  inexhau.stible,  and  whoever  ate  it  found  it  to 
have  precisely  that  taste  which  he  preferred.  The 
fruit  of  certain  trees  of  Elysium  was  also  believed 
to  confer  immortality  and  other  qualities.  Ciiehu- 
lainn's  servant,  Laeg,  tells  of  150  trees  which  he  saw 
growing  in  Mag  Afell ;  their  nuts  fed  300  people 
(D'Arbois,  v.  170  tt. ).  The  apple  given  by  the 
goddess  to  Connia  was  inexhaustible,  and  he  was 
still  eating  it  with  her  when  another  favoured 
mortal  visited  Elysium — Teigue,  son  of  Cian. 
'  When  once  they  had  partaken  of  it,  nor  age  nor 
dimness  could  allect  them '  (D'Arbois,  v.  384 ; 
O'Grady,   ii.   385).      Applet,  orimaon   nuts,    and 


rowan  berries  are  specifically  said  to  be  the  food 
of  the  gods  in  the  '  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and 
Grainne '  (Joyce,  314).  Through  carelessness  one 
of  the  berries  was  dropped  on  earth,  and  from  it 
grew  a  tree,  three  of  whose  berries  eaten  by  a  man 
of  a  hundred  years  made  him  a  young  man.  To 
keep  mortals  from  touching  it  they  set  a  Fomorian 
giant  to  guard  it.  With  this  may  be  compared 
the  dragon  -  guarded  rowan  tree  in  the  tale  of 
Fraoch  (Leahy,  Heroic  Romances,  i.  36,  with  many 
variants  elsewiiere) ;  its  berries  had  the  virtue  of 
nine  meals,  added  a  year  to  a  man's  life,  and 
healed  the  sick.  At  the  source  of  all  Irish  rivers 
were  supposed  to  grow  hazel  trees  with  crimson 
nuts,  which  fell  into  the  water  and  were  eaten  by 
salmon.  If  these  salmon  were  caught  and  eaten, 
the  eater  would  obtain  knowledge  and  wisdom 
(U'Curry,  Manners  and  Custuiits,  iL  143).  But 
the  stories  in  which  these  hazels  are  mentioned 
show  that  they  grew  in  Elysium,  and  their  berries 
were  the  food  of  the  gods,  which  a  mortal  might 
not  eat  without  incurring  danger  {liC'el  xv.  457  ; 
Windisch,  Irisdie  Texte,  iii.  213).  In  other  cases 
the  trees  of  Elysium  are  much  more  marvel- 
lous ;  they  have  silver  branches  (Bran) ;  they 
have  golden  apples  (Cormar);  they  produce  won- 
derful music,  which  sometimes  causes  sleep  and 
oblivion. 

(</)  As  these  various  nuts  and  fruits  were  prized 
in  Ireland  as  food,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
were  used  to  produce  an  intoxicant,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were,  primarily,  a  magnilied  form  of 
earthly  trees.  But  all  such  trees  were  doubtless 
objects  of  a  cult  before  their  produce  was  generally 
eaten  ;  they  uiay  have  been  totem  trees,  and  their 
fruit  eaten  only  occasionally  and  sacramentally. 
If  so,  this  would  explain  wliy  they  grew  in  the 
Other-worUl,  and  why  their  fruit  was  the  food  of  the 
gods.  Vi  batever  man  eats  or  drinks  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  gods,  like 
the  Hindu  sonui.  Miss  Hull  points  out  that,  in 
some  tales,  the  branch  of  a  divine  tree  becomes  a 
talisman  leading  the  mortal  to  Elysium ;  in  this 
resembling  the  golden  bough  plucKed  by  vEneas 
before  descending  to  the  under  world  {FL  xii.  931). 
But  this  is  not  the  primary  function  of  the  tree. 
On  the  other  hand,  ftlr.  A.  B.  Cook  is  of  opinion 
that  the  branch  is  derived  from  the  branch  borne 
by  early  Celtic  kings  of  the  wood  or  representa- 
tives of  the  Sun-god,  while  the  tree  is  an  imagina- 
ti\e  form  of  the  trees  which  incarnated  a  vegetation 
spirit  {FL  xvii.  158).  But,  again,  it  is  the  fruit  of 
tlie  trees  as  the  food  of  the  gods  on  which  the 
greatest  stress  is  laid  in  all  the  tales.  When 
mortals  eat  it,  it  has  the  efl'ect  of  conferring 
immortality  upon  them  ;  in  other  words,  it  makes 
them  of  like  nature  with  the  gods,  and  this  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  primitive  idea  that 
the  eating  of  food  given  by  a  stranger  produces 
kinship  with  him.  Hence  to  eat  the  food  of  gods, 
of  ghosts,  of  fairies,  binds  the  mortal  to  them,  and 
he  cannot  leave  their  land.  W  hen  Connia  ate  the 
apple,  he  desired  to  go  to  the  Other-world,  and 
could  not  leave  it  once  he  was  there  :  he  had 
become  akin  to  its  people.  In  the  stories  of 
Bran  and  Oisin,  they  are  not  said  to  have  eaten 
the  divine  food,  but  the  primitive  form  of  the 
tales  may  have  contained  this  incident,  and  it 
would  explain  why  they  could  not  set  foot  on 
earth  unscathed. 

(e)  The  inhabitants  of  Elysium  are  also  invisible 
at  will — a  true  mark  of  their  divinity.  They  make 
themselves  visible  to  one  person  only  out  of  many 
present  with  him.  Thus  Connia  alone  sees  the 
goddess,  his  father  and  the  druid  with  him  do 
not  see  her  ;  and,  when  Manannan  comes  to  recall 
Fand,  he  is  invisible  to  Crichulninn  and  those  with 
him.    This  agrees  with  what  Midei  says  to  Etaiii  i 
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'  We   behold,    and    are    not    beheld '    (Windisch, 
i.  133). 

(/)  In  most  of  the  tales  of  Elysium,  and  in  other 
stories  about  the  f;o(ls,  a  magical  cauldrou  has  a 
liioiiiinent  place,  as  it  also  has  in  tales  of  semi- 
liislorical  [leisoiiages.  Such  a  vessel  was  the 
inexhaustible  cauldron  of  the  god  Dagda,  which 
tame  from  Murias,  probably  some  over-sea  world 
{llCcl  xii.  57),  or  the  vat  of  inexhaustible  mead 
described  in  '  Ciichulainn's  Sick-bed.'  Whatever 
was  put  into  such  vessels  satisfied  every  one,  no 
matter  how  numerous  the  company  might  be 
(O'Donovan,  Battle  of  Mag  Bath,  Dublin,  1892, 
60).  Such  a  caiildioii  was  stolen  by  Ciichulainn 
from  Alider,  lord  oi  the  isle  of  Falga  (the  over-sea 
Elysium),  along  with  several  cows  (ii  1696)  ;  and 
in  what  is  perhaps  another  version  of  this  tale 
he  obtains  an  inexhaustible  cauldron  from  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Scath  (Hull,  Cuch.  Saga, 
284).  Similarly,  in  the  Welsh  poem  called  'The 
Spoils  of  Annwfn,'  Arthur  steals  a  cauldron  from 
Annwfn  ;  its  rim  was  encrusted  with  pearls,  voices 
issued  from  it,  it  was  kept  boiling  by  the  breath 
of  nine  maidens,  it  would  not  boil  a  co«  ard's  food 
(Skene,  Four  Ancient  iSoo/cs  of  M/'ales,  i.  265).  In 
the  Welsh  story  of  Taliessin  we  learn  how  Tegid 
Voel  and  Cerridwen  lived  in  the  midst  of  lake 
Tegid  (i.e.  '  the  Land  under  Waves ').  Their  son 
was  so  ugly  that  Cerridwen  resolved  to  boil  a 
cauldron  of  science  ami  inspiration  for  him.  For 
a  year  and  a  day  it  must  boil  till  '  tliree  drops  of 
the  grace  of  inspiration  '  were  yielded  by  it.  Gwion 
was  set  to  stir  it,  and  by  accident  obtained  the 
inspiration  him.'ielf  (Guest's  Mahinogion,  London, 
1838,  iii.  321  f.).  Finally,  in  the  story  of  Branwen, 
daughter  of  Llyr,  her  brother  Bran  gave  to  the 
king  of  Ireland  a  cauldron  into  which  if  any  slain 
man  were  thrown,  he  would  be  restored  to  life  the 
next  day.  The  cauldron  had  been  given  to  Bran 
by  two  beings,  a  man  and  woman,  who  came  out 
of  a  lake  ('Land  under  Waves')  (Loth's  ilnbin. 
i.  65).  The  three  properties  of  the  cauldron — 
inexhaustibility,  inspiration,  regeneration — may 
be  summed  up  in  one  word,  fertility  ;  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  god  with  whom  such  a  cauldron 
is  expressly  associated,  Dagda,  should  be  a  god  of 
fertility  (see,  further,  Celts,  §  v.).  But  we  have 
just  seen  it  associated,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
goddesses, — Cerridwen,  Branwen,  the  \\oman  of 
the  lake, — and  perhaps  this  may  point  to  an  earlier 
cult  of  fertility  associated  witli  goddesses,  and 
later  transferred  to  a  god.  The  cauldron  as  a  re- 
generator would  be  significantly  connected  with 
a  goddess,  since  woman  as  the  fruitful  mother 
early  suggested  to  man  the  idea  of  the  fruitful 
Earth-mother,  who  was  also  frequently  a  go<l(iess 
of  love.  Elton  had  already  concluded  that  Branwen 
was  a  goddess  of  love  (Origins  of  English  History, 
London,  1882,  p.  '291).  The  cult  of  fertility  was 
usually  associated  with  orgiastic  and  indiscrimi- 
nate love-making,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  cauldron  may  have  symbolized  fertility,  like 
the  Hindu  yoni.  Again,  the  slaughter  and  cooking 
of  animals  were  usually  regarded  as  sacred  acts 
in  primitive  life.  The  animals  were  cooked  in 
enormous  cauldrons,  which  were  found  as  an  in- 
variable part  of  the  furniture  of  every  large  Celtic 
house  (Athen.  iv.  34  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  28 ;  Joyce,  Soc. 
Hist.,  London,  1903,  ii.  124).  The  quantities  of 
meat  which  they  contained  may  have  suggested 
ma^cal  inexhaustibility  to  people  to  whom  the 
cauldron  was  already  a  symbol  of  fertility.  Thus 
the  symbolic  cauldron  of  a  fertility  cult  was  merged 
with  the  cauldron  used  in  the  religious  slaughter 
and  cooking  of  animal  food.  The  cauldron  was 
used  in  other  ritual  acte,  sacrifice,  divination,  etc. 
vStiabo,  vii.  2.  1,  referring  to  the  Cimri,  but  this 
oiu^  niao  Lave  been  a  Celtic  usage ;  Brehon  Laws, 


i.  195;  Jullian,  Recherchet  rur  la  rel.  gaul.,  Bor- 
deaux, 1903,  44).  Like  the  food  of  men  which 
became  the  food  of  the  gods,  the  cauldron  of  this 
w  orld  became  the  marvellous  cauldron  of  the  other 
world  ;  and,  as  it  then  became  necessary  to  explain 
the  presence  of  such  cauldrons  on  earth,  myths 
arose,  telling  of  how  they  had  been  stolen  from 
the  divine  laud  by  mortals.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, its  place  is  talcen  by  an  equally  magic  vessel  or 
cup  stolen  from  supernatural  beings  by  the  heroes 
of  the  Feinn  saga  or  the  heroes  of  Mdrchen.  Here, 
too,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Graal  of  Arthurian 
romance  has  affinities  with  the  Celtic  cauldron. 
In  the  '  Conte  du  Graal '  of  pseudo-Chr6tien,  a 
cup  comes  in  of  itself  and  serves  all  present  with 
food.  This  is  a  simple  conception  of  the  Graal ;  in 
other  poems  its  sacrosanct  character  is  heightened, 
until  at  last  it  became  the  chalice  in  whicli  Christ 
instituted  the  Holy  Sacrament.  But  in  certain  of 
its  qualities  it  presents  an  unmistakable  likeness 
to  the  Celtic  cauldron — it  supplies  the  food  which 
the  eater  prefers,  it  gives  perpetual  youth.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Graal  is  simply  a  fusion  of 
the  pagan  Celtic  cauldron  and  the  chalice  of  our 
Lord's  blood  (see  Villemarqu6,  Contes  populaires 
clcs  ancicns  Bretons,  Paris,  1842;  Nutt,  Legend  of 
the  Holy  Grail,  London,  1888). 

(g)  Sensuous  as  are  many  of  these  characteristics, 
they  yet  have  a  spiritual  aspect  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Thus  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
beauty  of  the  land,  its  music,  its  rest,  its  peace,  its 
oblivion,  is  more  spiritual  than  sensual,  while  the 
dwelling  of  favoured  mortals  there  with  divine 
bein''s  is  suggestive  of  that  union  with  the  divine 
whicli  is  of  the  essence  of  all  religion.  Though 
some  who  are  lured  there  seek  to  leave  it,  others 
do  not  return,  while  Ciichulainn's  charioteer  Laeg 
says  that  he  would  prefer  it  to  the  kingship  of  all 
Ireland  (Windisch,  i.  219),  and  his  words  are  else- 
where re-echoed  by  Laegaire  mac  Crimthainn.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that,  of  whatever 
elements  it  was  composed,  the  conception  of  the 
Celtic  Elysium  was  the  imaginative  shaping  of 
man's  instinctive  longing  for  peace  and  rest.  He 
hardly  expected  to  obtain  these  beyond  the  grave, 
for  there  life  went  on  as  here,  although  that  future 
state  was  one  which  had  no  terrors  for  hiin.  A  few 
great  personages  might  reach  Elysium  after  death, 
as  an  obscure  passage  in  Plutarch  (de  Defectu 
Orac.  18)  may  hmt  (see  under  CELTS,  §  xvi.  5),  but 
it  was  shut  to  all  save  a  few  favoured  mortals 
who  might  be  carried  there  in  life.  And  possibly 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  so  favoured  of  the  goaa 
buoyed  up  the  Celt  aa  he  dreamed  over  this  distant 
Elysium. 

7.  The  Celtic  Elysium  and  the  gifts  of  civiliza- 
tion.— In  the  opinion  of  the  Celts,  as  of  many  other 
peoples,  wisdom  and  culture  belonged  first  of  all  to 
the  gods,  by  whom  they  were  given  to,  or  from 
whom  they  were  stolen  by,  man.  Examples  of 
this  have  already  been  found  in  the  tales  in  which 
a  mysterious  cauldron  is  stolen  from  the  Other- 
world  (§  6).  It  is  also  hinted  at  in  the  tales  of 
divine  trees  guarded  from  mortals,  and  in  the 
belief  in  the  hazels  of  wisdom  which  endowed 
mortals  with  supernatural  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
But  when  men  came  to  domesticate  animals,  it 
was  believed  in  course  of  time  that  the  knowledge 
of  domestication  or,  more  usually,  the  animtOs 
themselves  had  come  from  the  gods  ;  only,  in  this 
case,  the  animals  were  of  a  magical,  supernatural 
character.  Such  a  belief  underlies  the  stories, 
already  referred  to,  in  which  cows  are  stolen  from 
their  divine  owners  by  Ciichulainn.  In  the  tale  of 
'  Nera's  Adventures  in  the  Other  •  world '  (RCd 
X.  226),  Nera  obtains  a  wife  and  several  kine  from 
the  M  of  Cruaclian  ;  and  similarly  Tulchine,  who 
took  a  wife  from  the  Land  of  Promisej  obtained 
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h«r  favourit«  calf  also  by  interceding  with  the 
goddess  Morrigan  {Stokes,  RCel  xvi.  62).  In  the 
M(.:binogion  (Luth,  i.  122  li'. )  the  swine  given  to 
Pn-dcri  hy  Aiawn,  king  of  Annwfn,  and  iiitherto 
unKnown  to  man,  are  stolen  from  him  by  Gwydion, 
Piyileri  being  the  son  of  P>\'yll,  a  temporary  king 
of  Annwfn  (§  3),  and  therefore,  perhaps,  originally 
one  of  the  lords  of  Elysium.  But  though  this  raid 
was  successful,  the  poem  of  '  The  Spoils  of  Annwfn  ' 
says,  'Stont  was  the  prison  of  Gwuir  in  Caer  Sidi, 
Through  the  spite  of  Pwyll  and  Pryderi,  No  one 
before  him  went  into  it.'  Gweir  is  probably 
identical  with  Gwydion  (Pihys,  Hib.  Led.  250), 
and  this  poem  ma}-  then  refer  to  another  version 
of  the  myth  in  which  the  hero  was  un.successful, 
and  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  Elysium,  to  which 
imprisonment  the  later  blending  of  Annwfn  witli 
Hades  gave  a  doleful  character.  In  the  Triads 
(Loth,  ii.  215),  Gweir  is  one  of  the  three  paramount 
prisoners  of  Britain.  There  is  also  reference  in 
a  late  Welsh  MS  to  a  white  roebuck  and  a  puppy 
(in  the  Triads  [Loth,  ii.  259]  a  bitch,  a  roebuck, 
and  a  lapwing),  which  were  stolen  by  Amatliaon 
from  Annwfn,  and  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Godeu 
between  Arawn  and  Gwydion.  In  this  battle  Bran, 
fightin"  on  the  side  of  Arawn,  could  not  be  van- 
quished untU  Gwydion  had  guessed  his  name 
(Myvyrinn  Arch.,  London,  1801,  i.  167).  The 
introduction  of  the  name-tabu  proves  the  story 
to  be  archaic.  In  some  of  these  tales  the  animals 
are  transferred  to  eartU  by  a  divine  or  semi-divine 
being,  in  wlioni  we  may  see  an  early  Celtic  culture- 
hero.  The  tales  themselves  are  attenuated  forms 
of  an  earlier  series  of  myths,  which  probably 
showed  how  all  domestic  animals  were  at  lirst  the 
property  of  the  gods.  An  echo  of  these  is  still 
preserved  in  Mcirchen  describing  the  theft  of 
magical  cattle  from  fairies.  In  the  most  primitive 
form  of  the  myths  the  theft  was  doubtless  from 
the  under  world  of  the  gods  of  fertility,  which  was 
also  connected  with  the  place  whither  the  dead 
went.  But  when  the  gods  were  also  located  in  a 
distant  Elysium,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  tales 
should  tell  how  the  theft  was  connected  with  that 
far-otl'  land  rather  than  with  the  land  of  under- 
earth  divinities.  But  in  neither  case  was  the 
theft  from  gods  of  death,  but  from  gods  of  life 
and  fertility  with  whom  all  man's  blessings  were. 
So  far  as  the  Irish  and  Welsh  tales  are  concerned, 
the  thefts  seem  to  be  mainly  from  Elysium. 

8.  The  lords  of  Elysium. — In  Irish  accounts  of 
the  Sid  world,  the  god  Dagda  appears  to  have  the 
supremacy,  which  was  wrested  from  him  later  by 
the  Mac  Oo.  But  in  a  probably  later  version  we 
learn  that,  Dagda  being  dead,  Bodb  Dearg  divided 
the  tid  among  the  gods,  and  Manannan  gave 
them  the  gift  of  immortality  (see  Celts).  But 
in  tales  of  the  sid  world,  each  owner  of  a  Hd  is 
accounted  lord  of  that  particular  sid,  which  for  the 
time  being  eclipses  all  others.  The  one  great  under 
world  of  gods  of  fertility  has  now  become  a  world 
of  many  underground  sid.  In  Welsh  tradition 
the  lord  of  Annwfn,  wherever  it  is  situated,  is 
Arawn,  but  his  claims  are  contested  by  a  rival. 
In  Irish  tradition  Manannan  mac  Lir  is  associated 
with  the  over  -  sea  world  or  with  the  '  Land  of 
Promise,' while  Klysium  it.self  is  called  'the  land 
of  Manannan'  in  the  Voyage  0/ Bran.  Manannan 
was  probably  a  god  of  tiie  sea,  and  it  was  easy  to 
associate  the  over-sea  world,  '  around  which  sea- 
horses [i.e.  the  waves,  the  god's  mythic  steeds) 
glisten,"  with  him.  But,  again,  as  this  land  lay 
towards  the  setting  sun,  and  in  some  of  its  aspects 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  glories  of  the  sunset, 
the  sun-god  Lug  was  also  associated  with  it.  But 
be  hardly  takes  the  place  of  Manannan  ;  he  conies 
from  Manannan's  land,  with  Manannan's  sons  and 
tamed  with  Lis  we'ipons,   to  aid   the   gods,   but 


Manannan  still  remains  lord  of  Elysium  (Joyce, 
Old  Celt.  Romances,  37). 

9.  Elysium  and  Paradise.  —  While  the  tales 
already  dealt  with  are  mainly  re-mouldings  of 
earlier  pagan  originals,  which  may  have  been 
handed  down  orally,  or  are  based  upon  tho 
materials  of  pagan  belief,  they  have  in  many 
ways  been  influenced  by  Christian  ideas,  althoujjli 
their  main  incidents  are  purely  pagan.  But  m 
another  class  of  tales,  which  may  have  had  pagan 
originals,  the  Elysium  conception  recurs,  and 
finally  ends  in  becoming  the  Christian  paradise 
or  Heaven.  These  are  the  Imrania,  or  '  voyages,' 
of  which  that  of  Manlduin,  found  partly  in  the 
nth  cent.  Lebur  na  hUidre,  and  in  complete  form 
in  14th  to  16th  cent.  MSS,  still  moves  in  a  pagan 
atmosphere.  Here  the  voyage  is  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  revenge  ;  but  the  travellers  reach  a 
number  of  strange  islands  unpeopled,  or  peopled 
by  men  and  women,  by  animals,  or  by  monsters. 
One  island  closely  resembles  the  Isle  of  Women  in 
the  pagan  Elysium.  Besides  the  Isle  of  Laughter, 
found  also  in  Bran,  there  is  an  Isle  of  Weeping, 
and  in  this  we  approach  the  idea  of  a  place  of 
penitence.  Another  island,  guarded  by  a  fieiy 
rampart,  is  peopled  by  beautiful  human  beings 
feasting  and  smging — an  approach  to  the  Christian 
paradise.  The  Isles  of  Weeping  and  Laughter  are 
also  found  in  the  Imram  h iia  Cvrra,  where  also  is 
the  island  of  the  Miller  of  Hell,  mentioned  simply 
as  a  miller  in  Maclduin.  Thus,  even  in  Mnelduin 
the  use  of  the  pagan  materials  is  indeterminate, 
and  the  Elysium  conceptions  have  become  vague. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Voyage  of  Snedgus  and  Mac 
Biagla,  the  journey  is  undertaken  as  a  pilgrimage, 
and  the  Christian  atmosphere  is  more  pronounced. 
One  island  has  become  a  kind  of  intermediate  state, 
and  in  it  dwell  Elijah  and  Enoch  and  a  multitude 
of  others  'without  sin,  without  wickedness,'  wait- 
ing for  the  day  of  judgment.  Another  island  is 
nothing  less  than  the  Christian  Heaven  viewed 
from  an  ecclesiastical  standpoint.  Finally,  in  the 
Voyage  of  Brandan  the  pa"an  elements  have  prac- 
tically disappeared  :  there  is  an  island  of  Hell  and 
an  island  winch  is  the  Christian  paradise  or  Heaven. 
In  these  Imramn,  the  number  of  islands  visited 
may  be  compared  to  the  thrice  lifty  islands  of  Bran, 
whether  this  be  a  later  conception  of  the  pag.ui 
Elysium  or  not ;  the  old  idea  of  a  mortal  lured 
thither  by  a  goddess  has  disappeared,  and  the 
voyage  is  undertaken  for  a  K|ioeilic  purpose — 
revenge  or  a  pilgrimage.  Another  series  of  tales, 
in  which  a  visit  is  paid  to  Hell  and  Heaven  in  a 
vision  (Adarnnan's  Viiion,  The  Tidings  of  Dooms- 
day, etc.),  are  purely  Christian  products,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  joys  of  heaven  .are  described 
in  terms  of  the  pagan  Elysium.  There  is  un- 
imaginable beauty,  music,  absence  of  sickness, 
of  pain,  of  death  ;  there  is  no  age,  decay,  or  labour. 
The  whole  description  of  heaven  has  a  sensuous, 
material  aspect  which  reflects  that  of  the  old 
pagan  stories.  In  the  latter  text  there  are  two 
liefls ;  besides  heaven  there  is  a  place  for  the  boni 
non  valdc  which  corresi^onds  to  the  island  where 
dwell  Enoch  and  Elijah  in  the  Voyage  of  Snedgus. 
Tho  conception  of  this  island,  which  is  not  heaven, 
maybe  borrowed  direclly  from  the  ]iagan  paradise. 
The  connexion  of  the  pagan  Elysium  with  the 
Christian  paradise  is  also  seen  in  the  title  of  Tir 
Tairngiri,  'the  Land  of  Promise,'  which  is  applied 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom  or  to  the  land  flowing 
witli  milk  niid  honey,  as  in  glosses  (7th  or  8th 
cent.)  on  lie  G",  where  rcgnum  coclorum  is  ex- 
jdaiiieil  as  fir  t'nivgiri,  or  He  4*,  where  Canaan 
is  .so  called,  and  notably  on  1  Co  10',  where  the 
heavenly  land  is  called  tir  tairngiri  inna  mh(o, 
'  the  land  of  promise  of  the  living  ones ' :  thus 
apparently  eq^ualling  it  with  the  tir  na  mbio  of 
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'  Connla's  Voyage.'  If  tir  taimgiri  was  not 
already  a  title  of  the  pagan  Elysium,  it  was  now 
applied  to  it  in  several  instances  through  the 
inliuenee  of  this  identilication. 

See  Zirwmer,  '  Brendan's  Meerfahrt,'  ZDA  xxxiii.  The 
Ijnrama  of  Snedgug,  Maelduin,  and  Ua  Corra  are  edited  and 
translated  by  Stokes  in  liCet  ix.,  x.,  xiv.  Adainnan'i^  i'isionis 
edited  and  translated  byStokes,  Calcutta,  1S66 :  cf.  C.  S.  Boswell, 
Irish  Precursor  of  Dante,  London,  1908  ;  the  Tidings  of  Doovxs- 
doy  is  in  RCel  iv.  2i3.    Cf.  also  chs.  4  and  8  of  Nutt's  Bran. 

10.  Elysium  in  later  folklore. — Most  of  the 
aspects  of  the  pagan  Elysium  re-appear  in  folk 
belief  almost  unchanged.  The  under  or  Hd  world 
is  now  fairyland  ;  mounds,  forts,  and  raths  are 
fairy-dwellings  into  which  mortals  are  sometimes 
inveigled,  and  where  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  earlier  divine  world  are  found — magic  lapse 
of  time,  marvellous  beauty,  magical  properties. 
Similarly  a  marvellous  over-sea  land  is  still  a 
commonplace  of  Celtic  Miirchen  and  Celtic  belief. 
Tir  na  nOg  is  still  a  living  reality  to  the  Celt. 
Within  that  fabled  land  are  the  mystic  and  magic 
things  of  folk-tale — tlie  fountain  of  youth,  healing 
balsams,  life-giving  fruits.  It  is  peopled  by  mar- 
vellously beautiful  women,  or  it  is  connected  ■with 
fairy  folk.  Sometimes  it  is  visible  only  to  favoured 
persons,  or  it  is  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  and  comes 
to  the  surface  only  at  intervals.  But  in  whatever 
form  it  is  found,  it  is  obviously  linked  on  to  the 
actual  Elysium  of  the  pagan  Celtic  world. 

In  the  11th  cent.  Irish  documents,  from  which  our  knowledge 
of  Elysium  is  mainly  drawn,  and  which,  of  course,  imply  a 
remote  antiquity  for  the  material  of  the  tales,  the  std  world  is 
still  the  world  of  divine  beings,  though  these  are  bejrinninir  to 
assume  the  traits  of  fairy  folk.  But  probably  among  the  people 
themselves  the  change  had  already  been  made,  and  the  sid 
world  was  simply  fair  j  land.  In  Wales  the  same  change  had  early 
taken  place,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  story  of  Elidorus  enticed  by 
two  small  people  into  a  subterranean  fairyland.  This  is  fully 
told  by  Giraldus  Cainbrensis  {Itin.  Camb.  i.  8).  For  the  over- 
sea fairyland  see  J.  F.  Campbell,  Popular  Tales  of  the  West 
Einhlands,  London,  1860-62  ;  MacDougall,  Folk  and  Hero 
Tales,  London,  1S91  ;  Howells,  Camlrrian  Superstitions,Ti\>ion, 
1831  ;  Sibillot,  Folk-Lore  de  France,  Paris,  1904,  ii.  ;  Kennedy, 
Legendary  Fictions,  London,  1866 ;  or  any  collection  of  Celtic 
Mdrchan, 

LrrSRATTTRB. — Translations  or  epitomes  of  most  of  the  texts 
relating  to  the  Other.world  will  be  found  in  Windisch  and 
Stokes,  Irische  Texle,  Leipzig,  1880-1900 ;  D'Arbois  de 
Jubainville,  Cmirs  de  Littfrature  Celt,  ii.,  Paris,  1884  ;  S.  H. 
O'Grady,  Silva  Gadelica,  1892 ;  Joyce,  Old  Celtic  Romances-, 
London,  1894 ;  A.  Nutt  and  K.  Meyer,  Voyage  of  Bran, 
London,  1895;  Rhys,  Celtic  Heathendom,  London,  18S8,  Ar- 
thurian Legend,  Oxford,  1891 ;  A.  H.  Leahy,  Heroic  Romaiices 
<lf  Ireland,  London,  1905  ;  E.  Hull,  '  The  liJea  of  Hades  in  Irish 
Literature,"  FL  xviii.  1907.  J.  A.  MacCuLLOCH. 

BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Greek  and 
Roman). — i.  Greek. — In  the  Homeric  poems  the 
gods  alone  are  immortal.  Nowhere  in  the  older 
strata  of  the  poems  is  immortality  an  attribute  of 
man.  Complete  life  for  him  exists  only  on  earth 
and  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  only  with  the  com- 
plete union  of  soul  and  body.  When  separated 
irom  the  body,  the  soul  passes  out  of  this  world  into 
a  shadowy,  powerless  existence,  which  is  nowhere 
expressly  stated  to  be  eternal.  The  idea  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  i.e.  an  abode  of  bliss  upon  earth, 
where  life  is  continued  in  full  vigour  without  the 
sharp  severance  between  soul  and  body  which 
death  requires,  is  an  attempt  to  find  a  more  com- 
forting solution  of  the  problem  of  an  after-life. 
A  solution  so  naive  does  not  long  remain  an  article 
of  belief  in  Greece  except  among  the  ignorant 
vulgar.  In  the  history  of  religion  the  idea  is 
absorbed  by  the  belief  in  immortality,  which  was 
soon  fostered  in  Greece  under  the  influence  of  im- 
ported mystical  tenets  and  of  philosophic  systems 
rounded  upon  them.  The  earthly  bliss,  which  at  best 
could  be  attained  only  by  the  favoured  few,  is  trans- 
muted into  the  heavenly  bliss,  which  is  promised 
after  death  to  all  who  have  lived  uprightly.  In  tlie 
history  of  literature  the  idea  survives  as  a  beauti- 
ful fancy  which  is  cherished  by  poets  and  often 
■erves  in  later  times  as  a  basis  for  the  romantic  re- 


constructions of  human  society  in  which  the  Greeki 
found  a  melancholy  consolation  for  some  of  the 
darkest  periods  in  tnetr  national  life. 

I.  Homer,  Uesiod,  and  the  Epic  cycle. — In  Homer, 
as  the  gods  alone  are  immortal,  so  they  alone  can 
confer  immortality.  Their  favourite  heroes,  always 
of  divine  descent,  have  such  immortality  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  drinking  of  nectar  or  the  eating 
of  ambrosia,  and  are  thereupon  translated  either  to 
heaven  or  to  an  earthly  paradise  such  as  the  Elysian 
plain.  The  most  striking  instance  of  Bucn  an 
earthly  translation  is  to  be  seen  in  Od.  iv.  561, 
where  Proteus  prophesies  to  Menelaus : 

'  But  it  is  not  thy  destiny,  O  Menelaus,  child  of  Zeut,  to  die 
and  meet  thy  fate  in  horse-pasturing  Argos.  The  immortal 
gods  will  send  thee  to  the  Elysian  plain  and  the  verge  of  the 
world  where  fair-haired  Rhadamanthys  dwells,  where  life  is 
easiest  for  man.  No  snow  falls  there,  nor  any  violent  storm,  nor 
rain  at  any  time ;  but  Ocean  ever  sends  forth  the  clear,  shriU 
blast  of  the  West  wind  to  refresh  mankind  ;  because  thou  hatt 
Helen  to  wife  and  they  count  thee  to  be  son-in-lav  to  Ztut,* 
(Cf.  Eur.  Het.  1076  ff.). 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  Elysium  is  on  earth 
and  not  in  Hades.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  Olympofl, 
the  mountain-home  of  the  gods,  described  in  almost 
the  same  words  in  Od.  vi.  43-45.  Further,  Mene- 
laus is  not  beatitied  as  a  reward  for  his  merits. 
Like  Rhadamanthys,  he  is  of  kin  to  Zeus.  The 
blissful  existence  in  Elysium  which  is  conferred  by 
the  gods  upon  their  kin  is  an  exceptional  privilege, 
exactly  parallel  to  the  eternity  of  pain  whicli  they 
inflict  upon  theii'  enemies  in  Erebos  {Od.  xi.  576  ff.). 
The  conception  of  Elysium  in  Homer  is  poetical 
rather  than  religious.  The  heroes  who  have  passed 
thither  exert  no  influence  upon  the  world  of  men 
that  they  have  left  behind.  The  gods  transfer  to 
them  none  of  their  own  prerogatives  save  im- 
mortality. The  conception  is  an  extension  of  the 
other  ideals  of  blissful,  though  mortal,  existence 
that  are  found  in  Homer— chiefly  in  the  Odyssey, 
which  is  permeated  by  a  peaceful  spirit  charac- 
teristic of  men  who  have  enjoyed  undisturbed  quiet 
long  enough  to  value  it,  and  foreign  to  the  martial 
temper  of  the  Iliad.  Of  such  ideals  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  idyllic  lands  of  Phseacia  (Od.  vii.  81), 
of  the  island  of  Syrie,  the  home  of  Eumsens  (Od. 
XV.  403),  and  idyllic  peoples  such  as  the  Abioi 
(II.  xiii.  6)  and  Ethiopians  (H.  i.  423). 

This  enchanting  fancy  of  an  earthly  paradise 
became  an  integral  part  of  Greek  thought  once  it 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
common  people  of  Greece  were  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  '  translation '  in  the  worships  of  such  heroes 
as  Amphiaraos  and  Trophonios,  who  had  passed, 
while  yet  alive,  to  a  life  below  the  earth.  The 
'  translation '  of  heroes,  so  rare  in  Homer,  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  post-Homeric  Epic.  In 
the  Cypria,  Iphigeneia  is  rescued  by  Artemis, 
carried  to  the  land  of  the  Tauri  and  rendered  im- 
mortal (Proclus  in  Epicorum  Graec.  Frag.,  ed. 
Kiiikel,  p.  19).  In  tha  jEthiopis,  Memnon  is  trans- 
lated by  his  mother  Eos  to  her  home  in  the  East 
and  made  immortal  by  Zeus  at  her  request  (ib. 
p.  33).  In  the  same  poem,  Achilles  is  saved  from 
death  by  Thetis  and  conveyed  to  the  magic  island 
of  Leuke  (ii.  p.  34).  In  the  Telegoneia,  the  latest 
of  such  Epics,  Telegoinis,  the  son  of  Odysseus  and 
Circe,  brings  the  bodies  of  Penelope,  Odysseus, 
and  Telemachus  to  his  mother,  who  confers  im- 
mortality upon  them  in  her  home  in  JEeea,  (ib. 
p.  58). 

Tlius  far  the  idea  of  an  earthly  paradise  is  de- 
veloped at  the  will  of  each  particular  poet.  The 
fortunate  heroes  have  no  common  home,  but  are 
transferred  to  magic  lands  which  are  alike  in  no- 
thing else  save  that  they  are  beyond  mortal  ken. 
The  various  strands  of  fancy  are  woven  together 
into  a  consistent  whole  by  I'esiod,  in  whose  poems 
we  meet  with  the  expression  '  The  Isles  of  the 
Blest '  for  the  first  time.     In  Op.  et  Di.  170  flf.,  after 
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the  description  of  the  three  races  of  Gold,  of  Silver, 
and  of  Bronze,  follows  a  fourth  race  better  than 
the  race  of  iironze — the  heroes  or  demigods  who 
fought  at  Thebes  and  at  Troy.  Of  tliese,  some 
died,  others  were  settled  by  Zeus  at  the  world's 
end  in  the  Islands  of  the  Llest,  '  where  the  earth 
produces  sweet  fruit  for  them  thrice  in  the  year.' 
As  in  Homer,  they  are  completely  severed  from  the 
world  of  men,  and  have  no  iniluence  upon  it.  In 
Hesiod,  further,  they  are  heroes  of  the  past,  their 
tale  is  numbered,  and  no  accessions  to  tlieir  ranks 
can  come  from  the  fifth  degenerate  race  that  is 
now  on  earth. 

2.  Pindar  is  far  removed  from  the  simple  theo- 
logical standpoint  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  he  is 
far  too  great  a  poet  and  prophet  to  reject  a  beauti- 
ful religious  idea.  He  renders  it  wider  and  deeper. 
Whether  from  personal  convictions,  which  liad 
grown  upon  him  during  his  repeated  visits  to  Sicily 
since  477,  or  from  a  desire  to  sati.sfy  his  Sicilian 
patrons  such  as  Uelo,  Hiero,  and  Theron,  who  were 
hierophants  of  chthonic  worships,  he  accepts  a 
number  of  the  dogmas  of  Orpliic  and  Pythagorean 
mysticism,  among  which  he  finds  a  place  for  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest.  Pindar, 
on  the  one  hand,  represents  the  traditional  belief 
that  a  full  immortality  can  come  only  from  the 
continued  union  of  soiU  with  body,  a  union  to  be 
secured  only  by  Divine  intervention  {e.g.  Ganymede, 
01.  i.  44,  X.  104 ;  Amphiaraos,  01.  vi.  14,  Nem. 
ix.  24ff.) ;  but  he  has  also  absorbed  the  belief  that 
the  soul  is  no  mere  Doppelgdnger  of  the  body  but 
is  Divine  in  origin  (frag.  131,  'the  likeness  of 
eternity  is  left :  for  that  alone  comes  from  Heaven  '). 
It  is  immortal,  but  confined  in  a  mortal  body, 
owing  to  the  'ancient  sin'  (frag.  133,  TraXaiii' 
rivBos).  After  the  death  of  the  body  it  is  judged 
in  Hades  for  its  deeds  on  earth.  The  wicked  are 
condemned  to  Tartarus  ;  the  good  pass  to  the  home 
of  the  pious  (xwpot  tiire^uii').  Only  after  three  lives 
of  purity  have  been  completed  on  earth  {01.  ii.  6811.) 
is  the  ancient  sin  atoned  for.  Thereupon,  in  the 
ninth  year  after  its  last  arrival  in  Hades  (see 
Rohde,  Psyche',  ii.  211),  the  soul  ascends  to  the 
world  above  for  the  last  time,  to  become  incor- 
porate in  kings,  heroes,  and  wise  men.  Such  souls 
are  then  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  earth  and 
find  a  home  in  the  Island  of  the  Blest,  where 
under  the  rule  of  Kronos  they  live  in  communion 
with  the  earlier  heroes,  such  as  Peleus,  Cadmus, 
and  Achilles  {01.  ii.  86 ;  frag.  133).  Here  the  life 
of  bliss  is  no  longer  an  earthly  paradise  in  the 
earlier  sense.  The  Island  is  in  Ocean,  it  is  true, 
but  can  be  reached  only  through  death  and  through 
lives  of  purity  lived  upon  earth. 

3.  There  are  scattered  references  to  the  belief  in 
its  original  form  found  in  later  writers.  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia  are  transferred  to  the  Land  of  the 
Blest  (iiaKdpuy  it  oZok),  in  Eur.  Bacch.  1339  ff.; 
Achilles  and  Dioniedes  live  in  the  Island  of  the 
Blest,  according  to  the  scholion  on  Harmodios 
(Bergk,  Ccirm.  pup.  fr.  10).  According  to  Plato 
(Symp.  179  E),  Achilles  is  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest. 
Others  find  his  home  on  the  Elysian  plain  (Apoll. 
Rhod.  Arq.  iv.  811)  or  in  Leuke  (see  below),  wliere 
he  has  Medea  to  wife,  according  to  Ibycus  the 
melic  poet  of  the  6th  cent,  {schol.  Apoll.  Itliod.  iv. 
814),  or,  according  to  others,  Iphigeneia  (Antoninus 
Liberalis,  37)  or  Helen  (Pausanias,  iii.  19.  11-13). 
For  further  references  see  Rohde,  Psyche ',  ii.  369, 
note  2. 

A  naive  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  discover 
these  fortunate  lands  long  continued.  The  most 
striking  instance  is  the  resolve  of  Sertorius  to  sail 
for  the  Atlantic  isles  in  the  search  for  happiness 
(Plut.  Sert.  8.  9;  Sallust,  Bist.  i.  frag.  102, 
Maureubrecher).  Geographers  often  placed  them 
in  the  unknown,  and  tlierefore  mysterious,  West, 


where  (akin  to  them  in  idea)  was  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  with  its  golden  apples  of  immortality 
(cf.  Wilamowitz-Moellendortt',  Herakles^,  ii.  121); 
Eur.  Hijjpol.  732 If.).  They  are  in  West  Africa, 
according  to  Strabo,  i.  3,  iii.  150,  and  Plin.  BN  vi. 
202  tf.  Others  placed  them  in  the  centre  of  Libya 
(Herod,  iii.  26)  or  in  the  Antipodes  (cf.  Serv.  ./£fi. 
vi.  532).  The  home  of  Diomedes  was  found  in  the 
Tremiti  islands  in  the  Adriatic  (Strabo,  vi.  283,  284). 
Leuke,  the  isle  of  Achilles,  was  placed  in  the 
Euxine  (Alcajus,  Fr.  48'> ;  Find.  Nem.  iv.  49  ;  Eur. 
Andr.  1232  ff.,  Iph.  T.  420),  at  the  mouth  of  th« 
Danube  (Paus.  iii.  19.  11),  and  was  counted  as  one 
of  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  (cf.  Plin.  SN  iv.  93, 
'  Insula  Achillea,  eadem  Leuce  et  Macaron  dicta'), 
SimUar  legendary  lands  are  placed  near  the  Indian 
Ocean  (cf.  Aristophanes,  Av.  144 ;  iEsch.  frag. 
192,  Nauck).  For  further  attempts  see  Hesychius 
s.v.  'Lesbos,'  and  Suidas^.u.  'Rhodes.'  A  parody 
of  the  belief  will  be  found  in  Lucian's  Vera  Hutoria, 
ii.  6  tf.  The  inscriptions  containing  references  to 
the  Elysian  plain  and  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  may 
be  consulted  most  conveniently  in  G.  Kaibel's  Ep%- 
qrammata  Graeca,  ex  lapidibits  collecta,  Berlin,  1878. 
But  here  it  is  no  question  of  earthly  bliss.  The 
Blessed  Isles  {Ep.  649.  2),  the  Elysian  plain  (Ep. 
414.  8),  the  x"*/")*  evaefiiuiii  (Ins.  Gr.  mar.  jEg.  i. 
141),  are  not  of  this  world,  but  only  testify  to  a  life 
beyond  the  grave  to  which  the  righteous  can  aspire. 
The  Epigram  on  Regilla,  the  wife  of  Herodes 
Atticus  (1046.  8),  ii(B'  Tipifv^tai  vivaaTai  ir  fuiKdpup 
KTjcroiffiv  ha  Kpivos  iy^ainXcvd,  is  merely  a  literary 
adaptation  of  the  older  belief. 

4.  The  Romance  writers. — The  best  account  of 
these  will  be  found  in  Rohde's  Griechische  Roman*, 
pp.  178-260).  The  political  downfall  of  Greece, 
w-liich  began  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  and  the  wide- 
spread disasters  whicli  accompanied  it,  led  men  to 
seek  relief  from  the  hopelessness  of  present  affairs 
in  the  freedom  of  fanciful  speculations.  Social 
reformers,  whether  politicians  or  philosophers,  em- 
bodied their  ideas  in  sentimental  romances — • 
branch  of  literature  which  developed  naturally  out 
of  the  old  sagas  {e.g.  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts)  and 
the  stories  of  fabulous  adventure  and  ethnographical 
curiosities  which  had  long  been  popular  in  Greece. 
As  early  as  Solon  we  find  a  comic  description  of  a 
land  of  good  things  (Bergk,  Poetae  Lyrici*,  frag. 
38).  But  the  first  serious  philosophical  romance 
comes  from  Plato,  who  portrays  his  ideal  of  earthly 
perfection  in  the  State  of  '  Atlantis.'  The  ground- 
plan  of  this  is  sketched  in  the  Timaeus  (of.  esp. 
20  D-25  E),  and  was  to  be  completed  in  the  Criliaa, 
Theopompus  (c.  333  B.C.)  made  a  similar  attempt. 
In  the  eighth  book  of  his  Philippica  he  introduced 
a  description  of  an  ideal  country  called  'Meropis' 
with  its  cities  Machimos  and  Eutebet — the  first  a 
town  of  warriors,  the  second  the  abode  of  peace 
and  justice.  A  more  philosophic  work  was  '  The 
Hyperboreans'  of  Hecata;us  of  Abdera,  a  philo- 
sopher at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  I.,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  sceptic  Pyrrho.  Pyrrho's  philosophy  was  less 
a  theory  of  doubt  than  a  conviction  that  the  whole 
world  of  things  was  unworkable,  and  that  a  calm 
inditl'erence  was  the  only  feasible  rule  of  conduct. 
His  jiupil's  romance  on  the  Hyperboreans,  who  live 
in  the  island  of  Helixoia,  in  the  Northern  Ocean, 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  similar  views. 
Amometus,  a  contemporary  of  the  first  and  second 
Ptoleniys,  travelled  outside  the  range  of  native 
niytliulijgy,  and  based  his  romance  of  the  Attacori 
(Plin.  //A  vi.  17,  §  55)  upon  the  Indian  legend  of  the 
happy  land  of  Uttarakuru,  north  of  the  Himalayas 
(cf.  Lassen,  WZKM  ii.  63,  64).  Euhemerus  of 
Messana,  the  friend  of  king  Cassander  (c.  306  li.C), 
finds  his  Utopia  in  the  island  of  Panchaia  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  lambulus  (of  uncertain  date,  but 
earlier  than  the  age  of  Augustus)  finds  an  Island 
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of  the  Blest  near  the  equator.  The  popularity 
of  such  roniauces  is  sufficiently  shown  by  tlie 
travesty  of  them  given  by  Lucian  in  his  Vera 
Historia.  Their  influence  extended  beyond  Greece, 
since  the  description  of  the  Essenes  in  Joseplius 
(BJ  II.  viii.  11)  is  held  to  show  traces  of  Greek 
colour. 

ii.  Roman. — The  idea  of  an  earthly  paradise  was 
never  native  to  Roman  thou;^ht.  A  belief  in 
immortality  was  always  an  integral  part  of  the 
Roman  religion.  Witli  the  assurance  of  an  after- 
life in  the  world  of  spirits,  colourless  though  it 
might  be,  the  practical  Roman  had  no  ne^d  of  such 
a  conception.  Such  references  to  the  belief  as  are 
found  in  Latin  literature  are  importations  from  the 
Greek  :  e.g.  Plautus,  Trin.  549  :  '  Fortunatorum 
memorant  insulas.  Quo  cuncti  qui  aetatem  egerint 
caste  suam,  Conveniant.'  The  beautiful  description 
in  Horace,  Epodes,  xvi.  39  fl".,  is  suggested  in  all 
probability  by  the  story  of  Sertorius  mentioned 
above.  See  also  State  of  the  Dead  (Greek  and 
Roman). 

LrrEKATUES.  — E.  Rohde,  Psyche^  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1898, 
and  Ver  Griechische  Rotnan^,  Leipzig,  1900 ;  L.  Preller,  Grie- 
chiaehe  Mythalogie*,  ed.  O.  Robert,  Berlin,  1887-94  ;  Dieterich, 
Nekvia,  Leipzig,  1893.  F.  W.  HalL. 

BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Hindu).— The 
Hindus  believe  that  there  was,  and  is  still,  a  place  of 
bliss  on  earth,  a  kind  of  earthly  paradise,  inaccess- 
ible to  men,  and  far  far  away  from  our  part  of  the 
earth.  But  the  idea,  frequent  among  many  savage 
tribes  and  some  civilized  peoples,  that  the  brave  and 
the  virtuous  go  to  such  a  place  on  their  decease, 
seems  not  to  have  been  current  in  ancient  India. 
For  already  in  the  Rigveda  the  abode  of  the  dead 
who  in  life  have  done  pious  deeds  is  said  to  be  in 
heaven  above,  and,  according  to  the  Atharvaveda, 
the  wicked  receive  their  punishment  in  the  hell 
below.*  And  in  later  Sanskrit  literature  heavens 
were  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie  souls 
of  the  deceased  were  amply  provided  for,  and 
required  no  dwelling  place  on  earth  such  as  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed  of  the  ancients.  The  Indian 
belief  in  a  place  of  bliss  cannot  therefore  have  de- 
veloped from  an  earlier  one  in  a  heaven  on  earth  ; 
but  we  shall  postpone  our  inquiry  into  the  probable 
origin  of  this  belief  till  we  have  described  it  in  all 
its  details.  We  must,  however,  define  this  place 
of  bliss  more  accurately  as  one  believed  to  be  still 
in  existence,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
state  of  bliss  which  obtained  in  the  Golden  Age, 
when  the  whole  earth,  newly  come  into  existence, 
was,  as  it  were,  all  one  abode  of  the  Blessed.f  In 
the  Sanskrit  epics,  the  Puranas,  and  the  classical 
literature  the  Uttarakuriis  are  regarded  as  the 
Blessed,  and  their  land  as  an  earthly  paradise 
which  is  localized  in  the  far  North. 

1.  Site  of  Uttarakuru. — It  will  be  convenient 
first  to  set  forth  the  Pauranic  opinion  on  the  site 
of  Uttarakuru,  since  it  is  the  most  explicit  one. 
According  to  the  Puranas,  the  earth,  of  which 
India  forms  part,  is  a  circular  island,  or  rather 
insular  continent,  of  enormous  dimensions,  called 
Jambudvipa.  There  are  six  more  such  islands, 
S.ikadvipa  etc.,  which,  however,  are  not  con- 
nected with  our  present  subject.  In  the  centre 
of  Jambudvipa  rises  Mount  Meru,  84,000  yojanas 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  whole  con- 
tinent is  divided  by  six  parallel  mountain  ranges, 
running  due  east  and  west,  three  south  of  Meru 
and  three  north  of  it.  The  southernmost  range  is 
the  Himalaya,  and  the  segment  of  the  disc  of  the 
earth  lyinjj  to  the  south  of  it  is  Bharatavarsa,  or 
India,  and  some  countries  known  to  the  Indians. 

*  A.  Macdonell,  'Vedio  Mythology'  (in  Grundriei  der  Indo- 
arischm  Philol.  und    Altertumskunde),  Strassburg,  1897,  p. 
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The  counterpart  of  Bharatavarsa,  i.e.  the  segment 
to  the  north  of  the  northernmost  range,  Srhgin,  ia 
Uttarakuru.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  tiiu  other 
var^as,  or  strips  of  land  between  the  several  moun- 
tain ranges,  are  also  inhabited  by  fa'uulous  people  ; 
the  model  of  them  all  seems  to  have  been  the 
Uttarakurus.  From  the  position  of  the  country 
of  the  latter  it  is  clear  that  they  were  regarded  as 
the  antipodes  of  men,  if  it  be  allowed  to  apply  this 
term  to  an  earth  figured  as  a  disc. 

In  the Bhlsma Parvan,  adhy.  v.  and  vi.,  in  a  part 
of  the  Mah&blidrata  of  a  decidedly  Pauranic  char- 
acter, we  meet  with  a  somewhat  dilTerent  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth,  called  here  Sudarsana  instead  of 
Jambudvipa.  The  number,  arrangement,  and 
names  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Puranas,  but  the  names  of  some  of  the  varsas 
are  different,  and  those  of  the  two  most  northern 
ones  are  omitted.  In  viii.  10,  however,  the  most 
northern  segment  is  called  Airavata,  not  Uttara- 
kuru, which,  by  the  way,  is  also  the  case  with  the 
Jains ;  yet  the  excellence  of  the  countiy  and  the 
happinessof  the  inhabitantsof  Airavata  are  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Uttarakurus  as  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.  In  this  account  (vi.  13)  the  land  of 
the  Uttarakurus  is  stated  to  lie  at  the  northern 
side  of  Meru,  or  near  the  centre  of  the  disc  of  the 
earth.  Round  Meru,  we  are  told,  are  grouped 
four  dmpas,  lit.  '  islands,"  but,  according  to  the 
commentary,  countries  surrounded  by  a  broad 
river ;  these  islands  are  Uttarakuru  N.,  Bhad- 
rasva  E.,  Jambudvipa  S.,  Ketumala  W.  Here 
we  must  distinguish,  it  seems,  two  accounts :  the 
Pauranic  account,  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
description  of  the  earth  ;  and,  combined  with  it, 
an  older  one,  which  places  Meru  in  the  ocean,  and 
the  four  insular  continents  round  it.*  Here,  too, 
Jambudvipa  is  the  abode  of  men,  and  Uttarakuru 
that  of  the  Siddhas. 

What  the  present  writer  (considers  the  earlier  of 
these  two  accounts  is  actually  the  idea  underlying 
the  Buddhist  system  of  geography.  There  Meru 
rises  from  the  ocean,  round  it  are  seven  concentric 
circular  mountain  ranges  separated  from  each  other 
by  ring-shaped  seas,  and  beyond  them,  in  the  vast 
ocean  known  to  men,  are  four  insular  continents — 
Jambfldvipa  S.,  Piirvavideha  E.,  Uttarakuru  N., 
and  Aparagodana  \V.  Jambudvipa,  the  abode  of 
men,  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  Uttarakuru,  the 
abode  of  the  Blessed  who  live  1000  years,  forms  a 
square.  + 

The  Jains,  whose  geography  has  been  developed 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  Puranas,^  also  place 
the  Uttarakurus  near  the  centre  of  the  Jambii- 
dvipa,  between  Gandhamadana  and  Malyavat,  two 
spurs  of  Mount  Meru  running  N.W.  ancl  N.E.§ 

In  such  parts  of  the  epics  as  do  not  yet  exhibit 
the  fully  established  system  of  Pauranic  geography, 
the  Uttarakurus  are  placed  in  the  extreme  North, 
in  the  borderland  of  the  inhabited  or  known  earth. 
In  the  Digvijayaparvan  of  the  Sabhdparvan  of  the 
Mahdbharata  (ii.  28),  Arjuna's  conquest  of  the 
northern  countries  is  related.  After  having 
passed  the  Himalaya  and  the  fabulous  mountains 
Niskuta  and  Svetaparvata,  and  having  vanquished 
many  mythical  people,  Arjuna  reaches  the  north 
of  the  country  Harivarsa.  There  he  is  warned 
not  to  proceed  further,  because  the  region  beyond 

•  The  Puranas  also  mention  those  (our  countries,  substituting, 
however,  Bharata  for  Jambudvipa,  and  likening  them  to  the 
petalg  of  a  lotus  whose  pericarp  is  Mount  Meru.  Sometimes 
they  seem  to  be  regarded  as  countries  in  llavrta  or  the  middle 
varf  a,  sometimes  as  islands  lying  olt  the  coast  of  Jambiidvipa  in 
the  great  ocean.  The  efforts  of  the  Purayas  to  explain  result 
in  worse  confusion. 

t  0.  F.  Koppen,  Die  Religion  dtt  Buddha  und  xhrt  Ent- 
tehung,  Berlin,  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  232  f. 

1  Tatlvdrthddhigama  Sulra,  by  UmisTiti,  oh.  UL,  Ir.  la 
ZDMG.  vol.  Ix. 

I  Taltvdrthddhigama  Sutra,  ed.  Bibliotheea  /ndios,  Calcutta 
lM8,Appandix,p.  28L 
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is  that  of  the  Uttarakurus  :  *  he  that  entureth  it, 
if  human,  is  sure  to  perish.'  In  the  Rdmduana 
(iv.  43)  we  meet  with  a  description  of  the  Korth 
where  the  monkeys  are  despatched  in  search  of 
Sita.  There  many  fabulous  mountains  and  places, 
which  do  not  form  part  of  the  Puuranic  system  of 
geography,  are  mentioned.  In  the  North  sun  and 
raoou  cease  to  shed  light,  and  even  farther  north 
live  the  Uttarakurus.*  Their  country  is  bounded 
by  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  which  rises  Mount 
Somagiri,  scarcely  accessible  even  to  gods. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Pauranio 
geography  durinj^  the  classical  period  and  some 
centuries  before  it,  some  faint  knowledge  of  an 
actual  tribe  of  Uttarakurus,  somewhere  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  seems  to  have  continued 
even  then.  Lassen  t  has  drawn  attention  to  some 
notices  in  the  Epics  and  classical  writers  where 
the  Uttarakurus  are  not  regarded  as  a  fabulous 
people.  Important  in  this  regard  seems  to  be  a 
passage  in  the  Vanaparvan  ot  the  Mahdbhdratay 
lii.  145,  where  the  Uttarakurus  are  placed  south  of 
Kailasa.  Mr.  Pargiter,  commenting  on  a  passage 
in  the  Mdrknndcya  PurdnaX  where  the  (Uttara) 
Kurus  are  mentioned  among  the  people  *  who  rest 
against  the  Mountains,'  has  the  following  note 
which  sums  up  the  whole  question  under  dis- 
cussion : 

•They  seem  to  have  been  the  stock  from  which  the  Kurus  of 
Madhyade^a  separated  o£f,  for  the  period  when  Dhrtarastra  and 
Pap<ju  were  born  is  described  aa  a  Golden  Age,  in  which  both 
branches  of  the  Kurus  enga^fed  in  happy  rivalry  (Adi-P.  cix. 
4337-46);  but  the  wistful  recollections  of  their  ancient  home 
idealized  it  afterwards  into  a  blissful  land,  where  fancy  grave 
itself  free  scope  (Ramay.,  Kisk.  xliv.  82-115).  They  seem 
to  have  occupied  the  uppermost  valley  of  the  Indus  near  its 
Bources.with  Kailasa  lyinj,'  beyond  (Vana-P.  cxlv.  71025-35) ;  and 
fervid  imagination  also  placed  them  close  to  Mount  Meru  on  its 
north  side  (Bhisma-P.  vi.  207-8,  and  \ii.  254),  or  in  the  region 
Harivar^,  and  declared  men  could  not  enter  their  sacred  land 
(Sabha-P.  xxvii.  1054-8),  They  ar^j  described  as  living  in  primi- 
tive happiness,  and  women  had  the  utmost  freedom  there  (722, 
4719-23 ;  and  Ramay.  loc.  eitX' 

The  first  mention  oi  the  Uttarakurus  is  con- 
tained in  the  Aitareya  Brdhmana.  In  viiL  14  we 
read  :  *  hence  all  people  living  in  northern  countries, 
such  as  the  UttaraKurus,  Uttaraniadras,  are  in- 
augurated for  living  without  a  king  [vairdjyam), 
and  called  Viraj,  i.e.  "without  kinff."*§  Here  the 
Uttarakurus  seem  to  be  a  real  people,  i.e.  one  with 
which  the  Indians,  at  the  time  of  the  Aitareya 
BrdhTYiaiuiy  were  actually  acquainted,  or,  at  least, 
of  which  they  had  some  kind  of  positive  know- 
ledge ;  for  the  very  name  Northern  Kurus,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  jointly  with  the 
Northern  Madras,  proves  that  these  peoples  of  the 
North  were  regarded  as  related  by  kinship  to  the 
well-known  Indian  tribes  of  the  Kurus  and  Madras. 
But  the  Uttarakurus  were  already  looked  upon 
as  superior  beings,  for  in  the  fiame  Brdhmana 
(viii.  23)  it  is  declared  tliat  Uttarakuni  'is  the 
land  of  the  gods,  no  mortal  can  coni^uer  it.*|l 

It  must  be  added  that  Ptolemy  (vl  16)  mentions 
a  mountain,  people,  and  town  of  the  name  of 
Ottorokorra,  which  obviously  stands  for  Uttara- 
kuni ;  but  he  places  Ottorokorra  in  Serica  or  China. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  reason  for  doing  so, 
he  apparently  regarded  them  as  a  real,  not  a 
mythical  people.  And  so  did  Pliny  (vi.  20),  who 
mentions  them  under  the  name  of  Attacori^  and 
places  them  near  the  Phruriand  Tochari.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  fables  seem  to  have  been  told  of 
them.     For  Pliny  says:  '  de  iis  privatim  condidit 

*  Even  in  later  Paurapic  myths  we  meet  with  the  belief  that 
the  sun  does  not  shine  in  the  land  of  the  Uttarakurua  ;  e.^. 
8anJ&&,  the  wife  of  the  Sun,  escaped  in  the  shape  of  a  mare  m 
order  that  her  husband  mi^ht  not  discover  her  (Harivartiia, 
661  flf.  ;  Mdrkaio4^ya  Purdna,  ch.  77). 

t  Zeitschr.  fur  dis  Kund,'  des  M<yrgenlandf$,  vol.  il.  p.  65  ff. 

I  See  bis  translation  of  that  Pura^'a  in  the  BWliotheca  Indtca, 
Calcutta,  19U4,  p.  345. 

§  M.  Uaug,  Ihe  Aitarej/a  Brahmaiuit  Bombay,  186S,  vol.  U. 
p.  618. 

H  i6.  p.  627. 


volumen  Amometus,  sicut  Hecataeus  de  Hyper- 
boreis.'  Megasthenes  seems  to  intend  tlie  Uttara- 
kurus by  his  Hynerborei  *  who  live  1000  years,  for 
this  is  the  leuLCth  of  life  of  the  Uttarakurus  ac- 
cording to  the  Buddhists. 

2.  Description  of  Uttarakuru. — The  classical 
passages  about  the  land  and  the  inhaltitants  of 
Uttarakuru  are  Bdmuyana  iv.  43  and  iT/a/ta- 
bhdrata  vi.  7,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  translation  : 

In  Ramilya7}.a  iv.  43  it  is  said  that  in  the  farthest  North  sun 
and  moon  at  last  .cease  to  shine  ;  and  if  you  still  proccoii  you 
come  to  the  river  Sailoda,  whose  w.iter,  according'  to  the  Bengal 
redaction  of  the  text,  turns  into  stone  the  man  wiio  touches  it. 
'On  either  bank  of  that  river  grow  reeds,  called  klchaka,  which 
carry  the  Blessed  (Siddkas)  to  the  opposite  bank  and  back. 
There  is  Uttarakuru,  the  abofle  of  the  pious,  watered  by  lakes 
with  golden  lotuses.  There  are  rivers  by  thousands,  full  of 
leaves  of  the  colour  of  sapphire  and  lapis  laxuli,  and  the  lakes, 
resplendent  like  the  morning  sun,  are  adorned  by  j^olden  beds 
of  red  lotus.  The  country  all  round  is  covered  with  costly 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  with  gay  beds  of  blue  lotuses  of 
(folden  petals.  Instead  of  sand,  round  pearls,  costly  jewels, 
and  gold  form  the  banks  of  the  ri\ers,  which  are  covered  with 
trees  of  precious  stones,  trees  of  gold  shining  like  fire.  The 
trees  always  bear  flowers  and  fruits,  they  swarm  with  birds, 
thej'  are  of  a  heavenly  smell  and  touch,  and  yield  all  desires ; 
other  trees  bring  forth  clotlies  of  various  shapes.  [Here  we 
omit  four  verses  pronounced  spurious  by  the  Commentator.] 
All  the  inhabitants  do  pious  deeds,  all  are  given  to  love,  all, 
dwelling  together  with  their  wives,  have  their  desires  fulfilled. 
There  one  a]wa.\s  hears  the  sound  of  song  and  music  mixed 
with  gay  laughter,  pleasant  to  all  creatures.  There  is  none  who 
does  not  rejoice,  none  whose  desires  are  not  fullilled  ;  and  every 
day  those  pleasant  qualities  grow  brighter.'  The  text  of  the 
Bengal  redaction  is  much  more  detailed,  and  contains  some 
additions  which  are  out  of  place  there,  but  on  the  whole  it  ia 
in  the  same  strain.  Besides  the  items  given  above,  there  are 
mentioned  rivers  flowing  with  milk  which  form  a  deposit  of 
boiled  rice,  and  trees  on  which  grow  beautiful  maidens  hanging 
down  from  their  branches. 

The  description  of  Uttarakuru  in  Makdbhdrata  vi.  7  runs 
thus  in  Protap  Chandra  Roy's  translation :  *  On  the  soutJi  of 
the  Nila  mountain  and  the  northern  side  of  Meru  are  the  sacred 
Northern  Kurus,  which  are  the  residence  of  the  Siddbas.  The 
trees  there  bear  sweet  fruits,  and  are  alwa3'8  covered  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  All  the  flowers  (there)  are  fragrant,  and  the 
fruits  of  excellent  taste.  Some  of  the  trees,  ag;un,  yield  fruita 
according  to  the  will  (of  the  plucker).  There  are,  again,  some 
other  trees  that  are  called  milk-yielding.  These  always  yield 
milk  and  six  different  kinds  of  food  of  the  taste  of  Anifta  itself. 
Those  trees  also  yield  clothes,  and  in  their  fruits  are  omamente 
(for  the  use  of  man).  The  entire  land  abounds  with  fine  golden 
sandB.  A  portion  of  the  region  there,  extremely  delightful,  ia 
seen  to  be  possessed  of  the  r;idiance  of  the  ruby,  or  of  the  lapis 
lazuli,  or  other  jewels  and  gems.  AH  the  seasons  there  are  agree- 
able, and  nowhere  does  the  land  become  miry.  The  tanks  are 
charming,  delicious,  and  full  of  crj-stal  water.  The  men  bom 
there  are  dropped  from  the  world  of  the  celestials.  All  are  of 
pure  birth,  and  all  are  handsome  in  appearance.  There  twins 
(of  opposite  sexes)  are  born,  and  the  women  resemble  Apsaras 
in  beauty.  They  drink  the  milk,  sweet  as  awr/a,  of  those  milk- 
yieldhig  trees  (already  mentioned).  And  the  twins  bom  there 
(of  opposite  sexes)  grow  up  et)Ually.  Both  possessed  of  equal 
beauty,  both  endued  with  similar  virtues,  and  botii  equally 
dressed,  both  crow  up  in  love  like  a  couple  of  cfiakravdkas. 
The  people  of  that  country  are  free  from  illness,  and  are  always 
cheerful.  Ten  thousand  and  ten  hundred  years  they  live,  and 
never  abandon  one  aiiutlier.  A  class  of  birds  called  Ihanicii^at 
furnished  with  shani  beaks  and  possessed  of  great  strength, 
take  them  up  when  dead  and  throw  them  intti  mountain  caves. 
One  more  item  must  be  added.  In  the  followmg  chapter  it  ia 
narrated  that  on  the  south  of  Mount  Meru  there  grows  the 
gigantic  Jambu  tree  Suclar,-ana,  from  which  the  name  of 
Jainhudvipa  is  derived.  It  touches  the  very  skies,  and  bears 
fruits  of  1116  cubit-8  circumference.  '  In  falling  upon  the  earth 
these  fruits  make  a  loud  noise,  and  then  pour  out  o  silvery  juice 
on  the  ground.  That  juice  of  the  Jambu,  becoming  a  river, 
and  passing  circuitously  routid  Mount  Meru,  comelTi  to  (the 
region  of)  the  Northern  Kurus.  If  the  juice  of  that  fruit  is 
quaffed,  it  conduces  to  peace  of  mind.  No  thirst  is  felt  ever 
after  ;  decrepitude  never  weakens  them." 

Most  Puranas  give  no  deUiiled  descriptions  of 
the  Uttarakurus,  for  the  nunil)cr  of  fabuU>us 
peoples  inhabiting  the  other  var:^<(s  beyond  tho 
Himalaya  is  very  great  in  tlie  Puranas,  and  all 
these  peoples  live  in  a  state  of  liappinoss  denied  to 
the  human  race.f  I'liey  were  in  some  dej^ree  the 
equals  of  the  Uttarakurus  who,  though  Htill  re- 
garded as  tlie  ble.s^ed  rate,  lost  something  of  the 
interest  originally  attached  to  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  description  of  Uttarakuru  in  tho 
Mdrkandeya  Purdna  X  wliicli  is  apparently  based 

•  Schwunbc'ck,  Megasthenit  Indica,  Boon,  1846.  p.  117. 

t  See  Muyka(i4t:i/a  J'uruiui,  tr.  p.  262.  t  Tr.  p.  880. 
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on  that  contained  in  the  passage  of  the  Maha- 
bhdrata  given  above  ;  some  details  added  to  it  are 
of  no  importance. 

The  principal  points  in  the  above  accounts  of  the 
UttaraKurus  seem  to  be  tlie  following.  They  are  a 
rsice  of   superior   beings,   called  isijilhas,   neither 

fods  nor  men.  Exem])t  from  sulVering,  caused 
y  illness  or  old  age,  through  the  juice  of  the 
miraculous  Jambu  tree,  they  lead  a  long  life  of 
happiness  and  sensual  pleasures,  and  after  death 
their  corpses  are  removed  by  miraculous  birds  to 
mountain  caves.  Their  country  is  situated  far 
north,  at  the  border  of  the  known  world,  and  it  is 
made  inaccessible  to  man  either  by  its  own  virtues 
or  by  the  petrifying  river  Sailoiia  which  encircles 
it.  To  this  pii;ture  the  Mahlbhdrata  adds  some 
traits  borrowed  from  the  description  of  the  Golden 
Age  given  in  the  Purauas.*  For  the  Uttarakurus 
are  said  to  feed  on  the  juice  of  milk-yielding  trees, 
and  to  be  bom  as  twins,  of  opposite  sexes,  who 
form  a  couple,  just  as  was  the  case  with  primitive 
men  in  the  first  krtayuga.  A  similar  tendency  to 
ascribe  to  the  Uttarakurus  the  condition  of  pnmi- 
tire  mankind  may  be  discovered  in  another  passage 
of  the  Mahdbluirata,i  where  it  is  stated  that 
originally  all  women  had  sexual  intercourse  with 
whomsoever  they  pleased,  and  that  this  state  of 
things  still  prevails  in  Uttarakuru. 

Now  assuming,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  that 
there  was  in  early  times  a  race  of  Kurus,  related 
to  their  famous  namesakes  in  Madhyadesa,  but 
living  outside  the  limits  of  India  proper,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Blessed  and  their  country  as  a  place  of  bliss.  For 
people  look  with  a  kiua  of  awe  on  neighbouring 
tribes  of  whom  they  have  but  slight  knowledge, 
and  they  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  them  superior 
magical  powers,  as  the  Finns  do  to  the  Lapps ; 
hence  the  Uttarakurus,  probably,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  SidJkus,  which  term  originally  denotes 
one  who  has  acquired  slddhi,  i.e.  perfection  or 
magical  power,  by  means  of  yoga.  But  there  was 
also  another  factor  at  work  :  almost  everything 
connected  with  the  Himalaya  seems  to  partake,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  sanctity  and  even  divine  char- 
acter which  the  Hindus  attribute  to  that  gigantic 
mountain  range.  When,  therefore,  the  Uttara- 
kurus, whose  memory  was  kept  alive  and  height- 
ened by  the  fame  of  their  powerful  relations,  the 
Kurus  of  Madhyadesa,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
superior  to  common  men,  their  country,  situated 
in  the  sacred  Himalaya  and  hallowed  by  it,  natur- 
ally was  imagined  as  a  kind  of  earthly  paradise, 
full  of  wonders  and  free  from  ills,  where  the 
happiness  of  primitive  mankind  lingered  on  to  the 
present  day. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  discussed 
in  this  article  appears  to  the  present  writ«r  prefer- 
able to  the  older  opinion,  viz.  that  Uttarakuru  was 
the  original  home  of  the  Kurus  of  Madhyade-sa, 
and  that  '  the  wistful  recollections  of  it  idealized  it 
afterwards  into  a  blissful  land,  where  fancy  gave 
itself  free  scope.'  For  ti.e  belief  in  question  was 
not  restricted  to  the  Kurus,  but  was  common  to 
all  Indians  ;  and,  besides,  such  recollections  of 
their  ancient  home  presuppose  an  intense  love  of 
their  country,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  half-nomadic  tribes.  At  least  no  such 
recollections  can  be  instanced  from  any  other  of 
the  numerous  Indian  tribes  who  all,  in  some 
remote  past,  migrated  to  India  from  beyond  its 
borders.     See  also  State  of  the  Dead  (Hindu). 

LrrERATi'RK. — Resides  the  works  quoted  in  the  notes,  see 
Lassen.   hiili:>cfie  AUerttim.\kunde,  vol.  u  p.  516 ff.  (2nd  ed. 

£612  ff.),  1847-61.  and  Xtitschri/t  fur  dU  Kunde  dea  Morgen- 
Tuirx,  ii.  .'iPIT.  ;  Schennan,  Materialien  mr  GescK  der  ind. 
VuiamliUerahir.  1»1>3.  H.  JACOBI. 
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BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Japanese).-- 1. 
The  ancient  native  religion  of  Japan,  Shinto,  bad 
little  to  say  regarding  a  future  life,  and  the  old 
records  or  sacred  books  are  practically  silent  on 
the  subject.  The  clearest  relerence  to  the  state 
of  the  dead  occurs  in  the  Sihongi  (Trans.  Jap. 
Soc.  Supp.  I.  i.  296,  London,  1896),  where  the 
dead  Tamichi  appears  from  his  tomb  as  a  serpent 
and  kills  his  enemies.  '  Therefore  the  men  of  that 
time  said,  "  Although  dead,  Tamichi  at  last  had 
his  revenue.  How  can  it  be  said  that  the  dead 
have  no  knowledge  1 " '  Shinto,  in  its  later  de- 
velopnient.s,  has  been  influenced  by  Buddhism 
regarding  the  future  state  of  the  dead.  The  earlier 
texts  frecpiently  refer  to  an  under  world  called 
Yomi  ('darkness'),  the  Root-country  (A'e  no  kuni), 
or  Bottom-land  [Soko  no  kuni).  This  neutral- 
tinted  Hades  is  called  'a  hideous  and  polluted 
land'  (liihvngi,  i.  24),  and  one  prayer  invokes  pro- 
tection Jigainst  '  the  unfriendly  and  savage  beings 
of  the  Koot-country '  (Aston,  Shinto,  London, 
1905,  p.  1S7).  But,  though  it  is  not  stated  to  be 
the  region  of  the  dead,  the  word  yomi  appear* 
to  have  been  used  metaphorically  for  the  grave 
or  the  state  of  the  dead.  There  are  gods  in  Yomi, 
and  some  of  them  descended  there  after  death, 
like  Izanami,  whom  her  husband,  Izanagi,  tried 
to  rescue,  according  to  a  myth  resembling  that 
of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  (Chamberlain,  Ko-ji-ki, 
Yokohama,  1SS3,  p.  36  ;  Nihongi,  i.  24 ;  for  other 
tales  of  descents  to  Yomi,  see  Aston,  106,  181  ; 
Joly,  Le'fcnd  in  Japanese  Art,  London,  1908,  p. 
11).  This  myth  may  simply  be  a  reflexion  of  the 
belief  that  mortals,  when  they  died,  went  to  Yomi. 
Native  writers  on  Shinto  have  identified  Yomi 
witli  the  state  or  place  of  the  dead  (Dazai  Jun 
[1680-1747],  Trans.  Third  Inter.  Cong.  Hist.  Eel., 
Oxford,  19US,  i.  163;  Motoori  [1730-1801];  Aston, 
55),  but  the  question  is  obscure.  Generally  the 
gods  of  Yomi  are  liivinities  of  death,  disease, 
pestilence,  and  poverty,  and  in  a  Norito,  or  Kitual, 
otl'ences  are  described  as  sent  to  Yomi  by  the  god 
Ibuki-do  nushi  (Astun,  302).  In  later  times,  Yomi 
is  regarded  as  a  place  of  punishment,  and  is 
identified  with  the  Buddhist  Jigoku,  or  hell  (Joly, 
117;  Aston,  54,  367). 

2.  Heaven.— As  in  most  primitive  forma  of 
eschatoiogy  a  difterence  is  made  between  the 
future  state  of  men  of  rank,  power,  and  wealth, 
and  that  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  so  it  was 
probably  in  Japan.  Izanagi,  who  was  not  ini- 
mortal,  after  his  futile  attempt  to  regain  Izanami, 
died,  and  wen^.,  according  to  one  account,  to  an 
island ;  but,  according  to  another,  to  heaven,  and 
dwelt  in  the  palace  of  the  Sun.  The  'plain  of 
high  heaven'  is  also  the  place  where  great  men, 
heroes,  mikados,  and  the  like  are  said  to  go,  there 
to  dwell  with  the  gods.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  later  deification  of  men,  whether  living 
or  deatl  (mikados,  wise,  virtuous,  and  heroic  men), 
who  would  then  be  associated  with  the  heavenly 
deities,  as  a  class  of  les,ser  ^ods.  Later  Shintoism, 
adopting  Chinese  views  of  the  soul,  maintains  that, 
at  death,  the  kon,  the  positive  spirit  or  yang,  goes 
to  heaven  (Aston,  52).  Avie,  or  heaven,  where  the 
gods  dwell,  is  minutely  described  in  the  early 
records.  It  lay  just  over  the  earth,  and  was  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  '  floating  bridge  of  heaven ' 
(perhaps  the  rainbow),  and  sup|)orted  by  a  pillar, 
though  the  wind-gods  are  also  described  as  the 
pillars  of  heaven.  The  tranquil  river  of  heaven  is 
the  milky  way,  where  the  .gods  assemble.  It  has 
mountains,  caves,  valleys,  streams,  groves,  fields, 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  all  kinds  ot  grain.  The 
rock-cave  of  heaven,  whither  the  snn-goddess  on 
one  occasion  retired,  is  particularly  referred  to, 
as  well  as  the  rare  jewels,  the  marvellous  mirror, 
and  the  splendid  robes  hung  on  the  sacred  lakaki 
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tr«e  to  tempt  her  forth.  The  scenery  of  the 
'plain  of  high  heaven'  is  that  of  earth  on  a  more 
beautiful  and  extensive  scale.  (For  these  details, 
see  Koji-ki  and  Nihonni.)  Tales  of  mortals 
ascending  to  the  sky  and  remaining  there,  either 
through  magical  powers  or  by  divine  favour,  are 
common  (Joly,  163,  295). 

3.  The  Eternal  Land. — Toko-yo  no  Imni,  the 
Eternal  Land,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  place 
whither  certain  personsgo  after  death,  e.g.  the  god 
Snkunahikona  and  a  brother  of  Jimmu,  the  farst 
Mikado  (Aston,  54,  117).  This  Eternal  Land  is 
sometimes  identified  with  Korea  or  China.  From 
it  Tajima  Mori  brought  a  fragrant  fruit,  the 
orange.  The  land  lay  across  the  sea  and  took  ten 
years  to  reach,  and  on  his  return  he  said,  '  This 
Eternal  Land  is  no  other  than  the  mysterious 
realm  of  gods  and  genii,  to  which  mortals  cannot 
attain'  (Nihongi,  1.  186-7).  In  a  well-known 
popular  tale  the  Eternal  Land  is  identified  with 
the  palace  beneath  the  waves  of  the  Dragon  King 
of  the  Sea. 

Urashinia,  having  rescued  the  king:*8  daughter,  went  thither 
with  her  and  remained  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  left,  promising  to  return,  and  was  given  a  box  which 
bis  wife  forbade  him  to  open.  Having  reached  his  home,  he 
found  that  over  300  j'ears  had  elapsed  and  he  was  thought  to  l>e 
dead.  Forgetting  the  injunction  he  opened  the  box,  when  a 
light  puff  of  smoke  came  from  it.  This  was  his  soul,  and  he 
(ell  dead  (Joly,  382  ;  Aston,  62). 

The  Eternal  Land  is  also  identified  with  HCr- 
aisan,  an  island  paradise  of  which  Japanese  legend 
u>d  art  have  much  to  tell.  Horai.san  is  the  land 
of  everlasting  life,  w  here  stands  Fusan,  the  moun- 
tain of  immortality.  On  it  grows  a  wonderful 
tree  with  roots  of  silver,  a  trunk  of  gold,  and 
fruits  of  rare  jewels.  The  finest  flowers  and 
fruits,  all  unfading,  grow  there  ;  eternal  spring 
reigns  ;  the  air  is  always  sweet,  the  sky  arways 
blue.  The  place  is  rarely  found  by  mortals, 
though  many  have  sought  it,  for  it  is  visible  only 
for  a  moment  afar  oil'. 

One  favourite  story  tells  how  Wasobiowe  reached  it  after 
long  voyaging  and  was  met  there  by  Jofuku,  another  mortal 
visitor,  who  had  fled  from  a  tyrannical  emperor  under  pretence 
of  seeking  the  herb  of  immortality,  and  had  found  life  so 
pleasant  in  Horaisan  that  he  had  no  wish  to  return.  Waso- 
Diowe  also  remained  there  for  two  hundred  years,  which  lapsed 
away  as  in  a  dream.  All  things  remained  as  io  a  perpetual 
present ;  there  was  neither  birth,  sickness,  decay,  nor  deatil. 
The  island  was  peopled  by  wise  men  and  beautiful  women, 
the  elect  of  the  gods,  and  with  them  he  passed  the  years  with 
laughter,  music,  and  song.  But  he  tired  of  this  unvarying 
sweetness  and  calm,  and  longed  for  death  or  escape.  Finding 
DO  means  of  dying,  for  death  was  impossible  there,  be  trained  a 
giant  stork  to  carry  hiui,  and  at  lajjt  fled  away  on  its  back. 
After  many  other  wanderings  he  returned  to  Japan  to  tell 
of  the  wonders  of  Hnraisan  (Hrauns,  Jap.  Mdrchen,  Leipsig, 
1885,  146;  Kinder,  Old-World  Japan,  London,  1896,  79;  Joly, 
126,  239,  386). 

4.  Western  Paradise  of  Japanese  Buddhists. — 
Several  infiuential  sects  ot  Buddhism  in  Japan, 
though  their  tciicliing  is  rejected  by  many  other 
Japanese  Buddlii.st.s,  owe  their  popularity  to  their 
doctrine  of  the  Western  Paradise  of  Amida.  This 
doctrine  of  Northern  Buddhism  was  first  introduced 
into  Japan  in  definite  form  by  the  J6-do  Shu, 
or  '  Sect  of  the  Pure  Land,'  and  it  is  plainly  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  the  books  of  the  Northern 
Buddhist  canon,  honoured  and  widely  read  by 
these  sects,  the  llokki-kio,  the  Japanese  name 
for  the  Saddharina  Pundarlka,  an  extremely 
rhetorical  and  imaginative  work.  The  founder  of 
the  Jo-do  sect  in  Japan  was  the  Buddhist  saint, 
Honen  (1133-1211),  tlie  fundamental  tenet  of  hia 
teaching  being  belief  in  the  power  of  the  saviour 
Amida,  Lord  of  Sukhavati,  the  land  of  purity  and 
bliss  in  the  West.  This  teaching  was  based  on 
that  of  the  Chinese  founder  of  the  sect,  Zend5. 
Entrance  to  the  pure  land  of  Amida  after  death 
was  made  to  depend  upon  belief  in,  and  repeti- 
tion of,  prayer  to  Amida ;  and  this  simple  doctrine, 
easily  understood,  at  once  became  popular.  Ac- 
eordiag  to  Uonen, 


'  Perfect  bliss  Amita  would  not  have  till  h«  knew  that  all 
who  would  invoke  him  might  be  saved.  Tliis  is  his  primal  vow. 
Kvery  sentient  being  has  the  chance  of  being  saved,  bmce  be  is 
liviiig  in  enlightenment.  Whoever  calls  earneslly  upon  liis 
name,  will  enter  that  realm  of  purity.  Amita  Buddha,  as  in 
a  vision,  he  shall  see  coming  to  him,  and  at  death  he  sliall 
welcome  him  with  all  his  saints  ;  nor  shall  obstacles  nor  demons 
keep  him  back  '  (Aneeaki,  '  Honen,  the  I'ictist  Saint,'  TVon* 
2'Aird  Inter.  Cong.  IIM.  0/  Itel.,  Oxford,  19ti8,  i.  124  f.). 

Even  more  emphatically  is  faith  in  Amida  alone 
taught  by  the  Shin-shiu,  or  'True  Sect,'  which 
also  holds  out  the  reward  of  the  Western  I'aradise, 
painting  its  deliglits  in  more  attractive  colours, 
while  it  teaches  that  not  merely  at  death  does 
Amida  take  the  believer  under  his  protection  to  con- 
duct him  to  paradise,  but  even  now,  immediately 
upon  his  profession  of  belief.  The  Nichiren  Sect, 
on  the  other  hand,  teaches  that  a  man  must  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  Amida  dwells  in  this  blissful 
Western  Paradise  or  Pure  Land,  called  Sukh&vati, 
as  ruler  of  the  blessed  dead.     In  it,  said  Honen, 

'  There  shall  be  no  distinction,  no  regard  to  male  or  female, 
good  or  bad,  exalted  or  lowly ;  none  shall  fall  to  hare  Pure 
Life,  after  having  called,  with  complete  desire,  on  Amit*. 
Just  as  a  great  stone,  if  on  a  ship,  may  complete  a  voyage 
of  myriads  of  miles  over  the  great  waters,  and  yet  not  sink  ;  so 
we,  though  our  sins  are  heavy  as  (^ant  boulders,  are  borne 
to  the  other  shore  by  Amila's  primal  vows,  not  ainlcing  in 
the  sea  of  birth  and  death '  (Anesaki,  L  126). 

The  Pure  Land  is  open  to  all  who  wish  to  be 
re-born  there,  and  this  blissful  existence  is  thuB 
made  easy  for  all  to  whom  the  necessary  discipline 
for  the  final  attainment  of  Nirvana  presents  endless 
ditliculties,  while  it  has  taken  the  place  of  NirvSna 
in  practical  thought.  The  Pure  Land  is  thus 
described  in  the  Saddharma  I'undarika  : 

'There  no  women  are  to  be  found  ;  there  sexual  Intercourse 
is  absolutely  unknown  ;  there  the  sons  of  Gina,  on  springing 
into  existence  by  apparitional  birth,  are  sitting  in  the  undetiled 
cups  of  lotuses.  And  the  Chief  .^mitabha  himself  is  seated 
on  a  throne  in  the  pure  and  nice  cup  of  a  lotus,  and  shines 
as  theSiIa-king'(Kern,  SEE  %\\.  417). 

The  same  work  also  states  that  any  femsUe, 
af  terreading  and  learning  its  twenty-second  chapter 
('  Ancient  Devotion') 

'will,  after  disappearinij  from  earth,  be  re-bom  in  the  world 
Sukhavati,  where  the  Lord  Amitiiyas,  the  Tathagata  dwells, 
exists,  lives,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  13odhisattvas.  There  will 
he  (who  formerly  was  a  femaiuj  appear  seated  on  a  throne 
consisting  of  the  interior  of  a  lotus;  no  affection,  no  hatred, 
no  infatuation,  no  pride,  no  envy,  no  wrath,  no  malignity  will 
vex  him.'  He  becomes  a  Bodliisattva,  his  equal  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  world,  including  the  gods,  with  the  only  exception 
of  the  Tathagata  (id.  3S9ff.  ;  ct.  251-254), 

Again,  those  who  write  and  keep  this  Sutra 
'shall,  when  they  disappear  from  this  world,  be  re-bom  in 
the  company  of  the  gods  of  paradi-^e,  and  at  that  birth  shall 
eighty-four  thousand  heavenly  nymphs  immediately  coms 
near  them.  Adorned  with  a  high  crown,  they  shall  as  angels 
dwell  amongst  those  nymphs '  {(h.  436). 

Vivid  descriptions  of  the  Western  Paradise 
abound  in  the  larger  and  smaller  SukliMvatlvyuha, 
works  which  are  of  authority  to  the  Pure  Land 
and  Shin-shiu  sects  (SEE  xlix.  pt.  ii.,  Oxford, 
1894).  In  the  smaller  work,  birth  in  the  Land  of 
Bliss  occurs  if  the  name  of  Buddha  Amitabha  is 
merely  repeated  for  a  few  nights  before  death  ;  and 
it  asserts  that  birth  there  is  not  a  reward  and  re- 
sult of  good  works  in  earthly  life  (op.  cU.  98  f.). 
But  in  the  larger  work  the  doctrine  of  merit  is 
not  thus  neglected.  According  to  both  works,  the 
Happy  or  Blissful  Land  is  a  state  where  there  is 
neither  mental  nor  bodily  ]iain,  for  pleasure  is 
universal  ;  the  name  of  hell  is  unknown,  and  the 
length  of  life  there  is  immeasurable.  It  is  adorned 
with  terraces,  and  enclosed  on  every  side  with  the 
four  gems,  gold,  .silver,  beryl,  and  crystal.  It  con- 
tains lotus  lakes  adorned  with  gems,  on  their  banks 
grow  trees  of  ginis,  in  their  waters  float  lotus 
flowers  of  various  colours.  Theie  are  great  rivers 
of  difl'erent  kinds,  with  waters  of  dili'erent  sweet 
odours,  bearing  up  flowers  of  difl'erent  perfumes 
and  adorned  with  different  gems.  The  dwellers 
there  bathe  in  the  waters,  which  rise  exactly  to 
the  height  they  desire,  and  are  exactly  of  the 
temperature    they    prefer.     Exquisite    muaio    ii 
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caused  by  the  flowing  of  the  rivers,  by  the  trees 
and  bells,  by  innumerable  birds  singing  in  concert. 
Every  one  bom  in  that  land  is  endowed  with 
strength,  dominion,  and  accumulation  of  virtue, 
and  obtains  dress,  ornaments,  gardens,  palaces, 
and  every  enjoyment  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  and 
sound.  Whatever  food  they  desire  they  enjoy 
■without  even  tasting  it.  Or  if  they  desire  musical 
instruments,  or  ornaments,  or  a  palace,  these 
appear  before  them ;  and  in  such  palaces  they 
dwell  and  enjoy  themselves,  surrounded  by  myriads 
of  Apsarases.  Language  and  metaphor  are  ex- 
hausted in  these  two  works  to  set  forth  the  bliss 
of  this  glorious,  fertile,  and  beautiful  Paradise. 
Probablj'  the  original  source  of  the  conception  of 
the  I.imd  of  Bliss  was  the  Brahmanic  teaching 
regarding  the  city  of  Varuna  in  the  west,  some- 
times called  Sukhd,  or  '  the  Happy'  (Max  Miiller, 
introd.  SBE  xlix.  pt.  ii.  p.  xxii).  Many  Japanese 
works  have  been  composed  on  the  Western  Para- 
dise of  Amitabha. 

See,  further,  Buddhist  section  of  this  article, 
p.  687'. 
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J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Persian).— The 
Persian  tradition  concerning  an  abode  of  the  blest 
on  earth  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  through 
its  wide-spread  interpretation  as  a  Flood  legend, 
an  additional  element  of  complication  being  the 
divergent  theories  regarding  the  original  character 
of  its  hero,  the  Indo-Iranian  Yama-Yima.  In 
view  of  this  confusion  it  seems  best  to  give 
first,  mthout  comment,  the  data  of  the  Avesta 
and  Pahlavi  literatures,  then  the  spread  of  the 
belief  to  other  religious  systems  and  its  possible 
parallel  in  Norse  mythology,  and  finally  to  discuss 
the  meaning  of  the  legend. 

I.  Data  of  the  Avesta,  etc. — The  earliest  source 
for  the  Iranian  legend  of  the  abode  of  the  blest 
on  earth  is  the  second  part  of  Vendiddd  ii.,  which 
falls  into  two  parts,  1-20  treating  of  Yima  and 
his  Golden  Age,  and  21-43  devoted  to  Yima's 
vara,  or  enclosure,  which  will  here  be  considered 
as  constituting  the  abode  of  the  blest. 

This  chapter  may  be  summarized  as  follows  (cf.  also  the 
analysis  on  the  basis  of  textual  criticism  and  the  tr.  by  Geldner 
in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxv.  179-192).  Yima  was  the  first  of 
mortals,  excepting  Zoroaster,  to  whom  Ahura  Mazda  taught 
his  religion  (1-2) ;  but  on  his  confession  that  he  was  *  neither 
formed  nor  learned  to  remember  and  to  sustain  the  faith,' 
Ahura  Mazda  urged  him  '  to  further  creatures,  to  increase 
creatures,  and  be  the  protector,  guardian,  and  overseer  of 
creatures,'  to  all  of  which  Yima  agreed,  declaring  that  '  in  my 
kingdom  there  shall  be  neither  cold  wind  nor  hot,  neither 
disease  nor  death  '  (3-6).  In  the  first  300  years  of  Yima's  reign 
*  the  earth  was  full  of  cattle  small  and  great,  of  men,  and  dogs, 
and  birds,  and  fires  red  and  blazing,'  so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  go  further  south  and  enlarge  the  earth  by  a  third  (8-11). 
In  §00  years  he  was  forced  to  enlarge  the  earth  by  two-thirds, 
and  in  900  years  by  three-thirds,  still  proceeding  southward 
(lS-20).  Here  ends  the  tirst  section  of  the  chapter.  In  the 
second  part,  which  here  concerns  us  more  immediately,  Ahura 
Mazda  and  the  '  spiritual  angels '  meet  Yima  and  the  '  best 
men  *  in  the  holy  regiim  of  Airyanam  Vaejo,  which  may  perhaps 
be  identified  with  Azarbaijan  (Jackson,  Zoroaster,  New  York, 
1899,  pp.  193-197),  *  and  here  the  Deity  warns  Yima  (21-24) 
of  the  coming  of  terrible  winters  (on  the  translation  of  this 
difficult  passage  see  Bartholomae,  Zum  altiran.  Worterb., 
Strassburg,  1906,  p.  98  f.).     Yima  is  accordingly  commanded  to 

•  Airyanam  Vaejo  is  also  identified  by  Darmesteter  {Le  Zend- 
Avesta,  Paris,  1S92-93,  ii.  5-1^)  with  Arriin,  the  modern  Karabagh 
in  Trans-Caucasia,  and  by  Marquart  (Er-htSahr,  Berlin,  1901, 
p.  15.5)  with  Chorasmia  ;  but,  as  Bartholomae  very  pertinently 
remarks  (Altiran.  Wortsrb.,  Strassburg,  1904,  col.  1314),  '  es  ist 
nicht  zu  bestinunen,  wohin  man  cs  verlegt  hat.* 


make  a  r^ra  a  Mrrtu  (acrording  to  the  tradition,  2  miles) 
square,  which  should  serve  as  an  abode  for  men  and  cattle,  and 
in  which  should  be  running  water  in  a  course  a  hddra  (according 
to  the  tradition,  1  mile)  long,  with  birds  along  its  banks.  To 
this  vara,  moreover,  should  be  taken  the  germs  of  cattle, 
human  beings,  dogs,  birds,  fires,  all  animals,  ^  plants,  and  ail 
foods,  and  these  germs  should  be  in  pairs  (miOwaire)  and 
undecaying  'all  the  time  that  these  men  shall  be  in  the  varas' 
(rarefsra,  possibly,  however,  only  a  phirale  majestatis);  while 
no  sort  of  deformity,  disease,  or  iniquity  should  here  be  found 
(25-29).  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vara  were  to  be  nine  streets 
(pere&wo),  in  the  middle  six,  and  in  the  lower  three,  the  first 
containing  1000  germs  of  human  beings,  the  second  600,  and  the 
lower  300  ;  and  the  vara  was  also  to  have  '  a  shining  door, 
having  its  own  light  on  the  inner  side  '  (30)  as  well  as  'houses, 
and  a  cellar,  and  a  forecourt,  and  a  bastian,  and  a  circumvalla- 
tion '  (26).  This  cara,  which  was  to  be  constructed  by  being 
'  stamped  apart  with  the  heels  and  dug  asunder  with  the  hands ' 
(31),  was  accordingly  made  by  Yima  (32-38).  The  illumination  of 
the  vara  was  from  '  lights  self-determined  and  world-determined 
(i.e.  eternal  and  trarisitorj).  Only  once  (each  year)  does  one 
behold  the  setting  and  the  rising  stars,  and  moon,  and  sun  ;  and 
they  think  that  what  is  a  year  is  (but)  a  day.  When  40  year« 
have  elapsed,  from  two  tinman  beings  are  born  two  human 
beings,  twins,  both  male  and  female  ;  so  (also)  of  them  that 
are  of  animal  kind.  And  these  human  beings,  who  are  in  the 
vara  that  Viina  made,  live  with  most  happy  life'  (40-41).  The 
religion  of  Ahura  Mazda  was  brought  to  the  vara  by  the  bird 
Karshiptar  (the  spiritual  lord  of  all  birds  and  acquainted  with 
speech  ;  cf.  Biindahiin  xix.  10,  xxiv.  11),  and  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  lords  are  Ur\'atat-nara(one  of  the  three  earthly  sons  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  head  of  the  agricultural  class;  of.  BUndahihl 
xxix.  6,  xxxii.  5)  and  Zoroaster  himself  (42-43). 

The  remaining  Avesta  material  of  relevance  in 
the  present  connexion  adds  little  to  the  main 
source  just  summarized.  Airyanam  Va6j6  is  de- 
scribed as  the  first  country  created  by  Ahura 
Mazda  { Vendiddd  i.  "2),  and  in  it,  as  a  region  pre- 
eminently holy,  sacrifice  was  offered  by  Zoroaster 
{YaSt  V.  104-i06,  ix.  25-27,  xvii.  45^7:  see  also 
Jackson,  loc.  cit.),  and  even  by  Ahvua  Mazda 
{Vast  V.  17-19,  XV.  2-4);  and  there  are  a  number 
of  allusions  to  the  Golden  Age  of  Yima's  reign, 
though  the  first  section  of  Vendiddd  ii.  shows 
that  this  Golden  Age  is  a  tradition  separate 
originally  from  that  of  the  vara,  to  which  it 
forms  a  juasi-prelude  (see  Yasna  ix.  4-5 ;  Yait 
ix.  8-11,  XV.  15-16,  xvii.  28-31,  xix.  32-33  ; 
Aogemadaeca,  94-95:  cf.  also  the  Palilavi  </am<M»/t- 
Ndmak,  ed.  and  tr.  Modi,  Bombay,  1903,  p.  113  f.). 
The  Pahlavi  literature  add.s  considerable  in- 
formation to  our  knowledge  of  the  Persian  abode 
of  the  blest  on  earth.  The  account  given  in 
Vendiddd  ii.  is  summed  up  briefly  in  Dinkart 
vn.  i.  20-24.  Bnnda/dSn  xxix.  14,  states  that 
'  [the  enclosure]  formed  by  Yini  is  in  the  middle 
of  Pars,  in  Sruva  ;  thus,  they  say  that  what  Yini 
formed  is  below  Mount  Yimakan  '  (see  West,  SBE 
V.  120,  note  5,  and  Justi,  Bundehe.<ih,  Leipzig, 
1868,  p.  143)  ;  but  Dlnd-i  Mdinog-i  Khrat  Ixvi. 
15-19,  says  that  '  the  enclosure  formed  by  Yim 
is  constructed  in  Airan-vejo,  below  the  earth '  * 
(so  also  Bundnhiin  xxxii.  5,  and  the  Persian 
Rivdyat,  ed.  and  tr.  Sachau,  JRAS,  1868,  p.  229  ff., 
esp.  p.  253),  adding  that  there  men  lived  300 
years.  The  same  treatise  describes  the  blessedness 
of  Airyanam  Vaejo  (xxiv.  17-35),  where,  despite 
the  evils  of  many  serpents  and  ten  months  of 
winter,  men  live  300  years,  with  one  child  every 
40  years,  keeping  the  primitive  faith,  and  virtuous. 
The  real  crux  in  the  interpretation  of  the  vara 
is  constituted  by  the  passages  Ddtistdn-i  Denik 
xxxvii.  94-95 ;  Dind-l  Mdinog-i  Khrat  xxxvii. 
27-31  ;  Bahmnn  Yait  iii.  55  (and  its  Persian 
paraphrase  ;  cf.  West,  SBE  v.  p.  lix)  ;  Dinkart 
VII.  ix.  1-4,  and  Jdmdspji-Namak,  tr.  Modi,  p.  118. 
The  most  complete  of  these  passages,  with  which  alt  the  rest 
agree,  is  Di\(isldn-i  Iiinik  xxxvii.  94-95  (tr.  West,  SBE  iviii. 
109  f.):  'One  (of  the  proofs  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Ahura 
Mazda  over  Ahriman)  is  this,  that  is,  even  that  prodigious 
devast-ation  of  whii-h  it  isdeiMared  that  it  happens  through  the 
rain  of  .Matkush,  when,  through  snow,  immoderate  cold,  and 
the  unproducti\'eness  of  the  world,  most  mortals  die  ;  and  even 


•  West  (SBE  xxiv.  109,  note  8)  takM  this  to  imply  'that  ita 

Position  could  no  longer  be  discovered  on  earth.*    The  passag^e 
'endxdad  ii.  31-32  should,  however,  be   considered  in  thif 
connexion. 
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the  thln^  attainable  by  mortals  are  attenrled  with  threateninjjs 
of  scarcity.  Afterwards — as  among  the  all-wise,  preconcerted 
remedies  of  the  beneficent  spirit  such  a  remedy  was  estab- 
lished that  there  is  one  of  the  species  of  lands  that  is  calk-d 
"  the  enclosure  formed  by  Yim,"  through  which,  by  orders 
Is.'nied  by  Tim,  the  splendid  and  rich  in  flocks,  the  son  of 
Vivanirha,  the  world  is  again  filled — men  of  the  best  races, 
animuts  of  good  breeds,  the  loftiest  trees,  and  most  sasoury 
foods,  in  that  manner  came  back  miraculously  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  world  ;  which  new  men  are  substituted  for  the 
former  created  beings,  which  is  an  upraising  of  the  dead." 

The  tables  of  Zoroastrian  chronology  drawn  up  by  West 
SBB  xlvii.  2S-31)  sliow  that  the  accession  of  Yima  took 
place  anno  ante  religwnem  2717  =  3347  B.C.,  that  he  was  slain 
anno  anU  religionem  2000  =  2630  B.C.,  and  that  the  winter  of 
Malkosh  (Avest^  Muhrku^)  was  to  take  place  in  the  century 
anno  refi</to;iid  1400-1600  =  A.D,  770-S70,  so  that  the  {''era  of  Yima 
would  have  lasted  over  3500  years. 

2.  In  other  religious  systems. — The  legend  of 
Yima's  vara  was  oorroMed  by  Mandoeanisni,  and 
has  also  been  claimed  to  exist  in  Judreo-Cliristian 
apocalyptic  literature.  In  the  former  system, 
accordinfr  to  oral  traditions  collected  by  Peterraann 
and  Sioiiffi  (Brandt,  MandaUrhe  Eeliginn,  Leipzig, 
1889,  p.  154),  the  earth,  after  the  depopulating 
catastrophes  of  the  end  of  the  world,  will  be 
re-peopled  from  NDinr  k'jipd,  a  mysterious  and  in- 
visible, but  transitory,  locality  upon  the  earth, 
where  dwell  perfectly  righteous,  religious,  and 
happy  men  who  die  without  pain.  Otiier  sources 
locate  this  mystic  world  either  beyond  the  northern 
mountain  range,  or,  as  in  the  scanty  and  late 
allusions  in  the  Genzcl  (r.  29,  18  ;  302,  18  ;  338  ult. 
-339,  5),  regard  it  as  floating  in  the  clouds  (Brandt, 
op.  cit.  pp.  37  f.,  53,  60  f.).  In  this  Mandsean 
KoriD  H'yivo  Brandt  (op.  cit.  p.  154)  sees,  probably 
rightly,  a  reminiscence  of  Yima's  vara.  As  regards 
the  Judoeo-Christian  borrowing,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  toBoklen,  Vcrwaitrltschnft  dcrjud.-christl. 
mit  dcr  pars.  Eschatolorjk,  Gottingen,  1902,  pp. 
136-144,  who  mentions  Coinniodian's  Instruvtiones, 
11.  i.  20ft'.,  and  Carmen  apoloijctirum,  941  fl'.,  the 
Narratio Zosimi,  ch.  10,  as  well  as  tlieJ^iAio/jiV  Con- 
flicts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  even  though  it  seems  to 
the  present  writer  that  the  resemblances  here  noted 
by  Boklen  are  too  general  in  character,  and  too 
near  akin  to  what  would  naturally  occur  to  one 
describing  a  place  of  ideal  bliss,  to  be  iiositively 
claimed  as  borrowed  from  Iranian  belief.  An 
analogue  to  the  legend  of  Yim.a's  vara  has  been 
sought,  as  common  property  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
peoples,  by  Rydberg  {Teutonic  Mythology,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1906,  pp.  306-390,  esp.  j.p.  379-388) 
in  Norse  mythology.  AVith  the  vara  he  compares 
the  Norse  .Jhrit  lifanda  manna  ('earth  of  living 
men'),  or  Odiiin.sakr  ('acre  of  the  not-dead'),  a 
land  either  subterranean  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  in  either  case  almost  impossible  for 
living  men  to  reach.  In  this  realm,  which  was 
ruled  by  Gudmund  (Mimir)  and  enclosed  by 
bulwarks  that  no  disease,  dpath,  or  age  could 
surmount,  and  where  none  could  die,  men  lived 
many  generations  (cf.  also  Meyer,  German. 
jl/y<W.,  Berlin,  1891,  pp.  126 f.,  134 f.).  Further- 
more, the  final  cataclysm  will  be  preceded  by  the 
fimbolvetr,  a  three  years'  winter  with  no  summer, 
during  which  Lff  and  LiftlirasirC  Life 'and  'Immor- 
tality )  conceal  themselves  in  Hoddmimer's  grove, 
whence,  after  all  the  rest  of  mankind  have  been 
destroyed,  they  will  emerge  and  re-peo])le  the 
earth  (Siiderblom,  La  Vie  future  d^apris  £e  maz- 
d(i.fme,  Paris,  1901,  pp.  204-221  ;  de  la  Saussaye, 
Religion  of  the  Teutons,  1902,  p.  351  f. ;  see  also 
below,  p.  709  f.).  AVhile  Christian  elements  have 
almost  certainly  been  incorporated  in  this  Norse 
account  (de  la  Saussaye,  loc.  cit.  ;  Meyer,  op.  cit. 
p.  163),  and  though  i'.,  would  be,  in  the  present 
writer's  opinion,  a  scrrcely  warranted  assumption 
to  suppose  that  the  Nor.se  and  Iranian  traditions 
form  part  of  an  Inlo.Germanic  religion,  it  may 
be,  nevertheless,  'hat  the  two  legends  of  an 
earthly  abode  of  tie  blest  serve  to  illustrate  each 


other.  Arising  independently  and  undir  dili'eront 
conditions,  they  might  yet  be  parallel  in  their 
psychological  development. 

The  most  important  question  of  parallelism, 
however,  is  with  India.  Yima,  as  Is  well  known,  is 
an  Indo-Iranian  figure,  finding  his  counterr)art  in 
the  Indian  Yama  (cf.  Spiegel,  Arische  Periode, 
Leipzig,  1887,  pp.  243-256).  The  criginal  nature 
of  Yama  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation 
(cf.  the  data  and  references  in  Macdonell,  Vcdic 
Mythology,  Strassburg,  1897,  pp.  171-174)  ;  but, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  it  may  oe  regarded  as  ad- 
mitting of  little  doubt  that,  whatever  theosophical 
and  even  astro-mythologic.il  attributes  were  given 
him,  he  was,  primavilj-,  as  the  Atharvaveda 
(XVIII.  iii.  13)  says,  '  he  who  of  mortals  was  the 
first  to  die'  {yo  mnni'ira  2^rathamo  mdrtydnam). 
He  is  thus  the  king  of  the  dead  (Rigvcda,  IX. 
cxiii.  7ff.,  X.  14),  for  whom  'may  Yama  there 
mete  out  abodes'  ('tra  yamah  sddana  te  minotu, 
X.  xviii.  13),  'there'  obviously  being  his  realm  in 
'  the  inmost  recess  of  the  sky '  (avarodhanam 
divah,  IX.  xiii.  8).  But  this  realm  of  '  King  Yama' 
is  not  the  vara  of  Yima,  the  one  being  celestial, 
and  the  other,  as  we  have  seen,  terrestrial.  The 
two  have  in  common  only  the  one  point,  that 
Yama- Yima  is  their  king,  the  nexus  evidently 
being  that,  to  the  Indian,  Yama,  as  the  first 
mortal,  is  king  of  all  who  later  die  ;  while,  to  the 
Iranian,  Yima,  as  the  primeval  man,  fittingly  wa« 
king  in  the  Golden  Age,  and  so  ruler  of  the  abode 
of  the  blest  as  well. 

The  t'fira  of  Tima  has,  however,  been  brought  into  direct 
connexion  with  Indian  legend  by  Keinau<l  (Mt^nKtirm  tnir  I'lnde, 
Paris,  1849,  pp.  346-360),  who  identiHes  it  with  the  mythical 
city  of  Yamakoti  ('  Yama'a  Castle  '),  mentioneil  in  late  Sanskrit 
astronomical  works.  This  material  is  summarized  by  al-liiruni 
(India,  tr.  Sachau,  London,  18SS,  i.  267  f.),  who  states,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Hindu  astronomers,  that  'in  the  four  cardinal 
directions  with  relation  to  this  line  [which  divides  the  earth 
Into  dry  and  wet  halves]  there  are  four  great  cities  :  Yamakoti 
In  the  east,  Romaka  [Riim,  Ryzanlium]  in  the  west,  Lanka 
(usually  identified  with  Ceylon]  in  the  south,  Siddhapnra  [a 
mythical  "City  of  the  Blest"]  in  the  north.  .  .  .  Wiien  the 
Buu  rises  over  the  line  which  passes  both  through  Meru  and 
Lafika,  that  moment  is  noon  to  Yamakoti,  midnight  to  the 
Greeks,  and  evening  to  Siddhapura,  ...  A  man  in  Yamakoti 
obsen'es  one  identical  star  rising  above  tlie  western  horizon, 
whilst  a  man  in  Rum  at  the  same  time  observes  it  rising  above 
the  eastern  horizon.'  Yamakoti  is  the  antipodal  point  to  Riim 
(ib.  pp.  272,  303),  and  'is,'  according  to  Ya't^ub  and  al.Fazan, 
•  the  country  where   is   the  city  Tara  [Remand  would  read 

Barab  (  =  Vara)  tor  Tarah,  i.e.  i  lU  for  i  lU)  within  a  sea.  .  . 
As  koti  means  "castle"  and  Yama  is  the  angel  of  death,  the 
word  reminds  me  of  Kangdiz,  which,  acconling  to  the  Persians, 
had  been  built  by  Kai  Ka'us  or  Jam  [Yima]  in  the  most  remote 
east,  behind  the  sea,  .  .  .  for  diz  means  in  Persian  "castle," 
as  fcofi  in  the  Indian  language'  (iO.,  p.  803 f.).  Kangdiz  (the 
Kanha  of  Vait  v.  64)  is,  however,  distinctly  descril)ed  as 
separate  from  Airau-v6j,  so  closely  associated  with  the  vara 
(BuJKlahUn  xxix.  4f.,  xxxii.  5;  Dlnd-i  itdinng.i  KhraJ  Ixii. 
12-16 ;  Sad  Dar  x.  7),  and  as  '  in  the  direction  of  the  east, 
at  many  leagues  from  the  bed  of  the  wide-formed  ocean  towards 
that  side'  (niiniiafu's'n  x\ix.  10).  Hyde  (Hist,  rclitjiunia 
veterum  Pertianan,  Oxford,  1700,  p.  173)  records,  froni  a 
manuscript  of  the  Almagest,  a  mythical  city  of  Jamgard 
('City  of  Yama  =  Yima')  on  the  equator  to  the  extreme  east; 
and  Abul  Fida  describes  JamkQt,  or,  os  the  Persians  called 
it,  Jamgard,  as  on  the  e(iiiator,  to  the  extreme  east,  and 
antipodal  to  the  (classical)  Islands  of  the  Blest  (Ueinaud,  p. 
350).  Yamakoti  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  a  specilically 
Indian  development.  At  all  events,  the  data  do  not  appear  to 
him  to  warrant  any  real  connexion  or  kinship  between  Vania- 
ko^i  and  Yima's  vara — the  location  is  too  different,  the 
chronological  difflcnlties  in  any  hypothesis  of  coimexioTi  are 
too  great,  and  the  development  of  Yama  and  Yima  in  Iniii.x 
and  Iran  is  too  divergent  from  the  Inrlo-lranian  jieriod  oiiwjird 
to  render  plausible  (he  theory  of  actual  relationship  of  the  two 
mythical  places,  whit^h,  after  all,  can  no  more  be  localized  than 
can  the  'seacoast  of  Bohemia.' 

3.  Meaning  of  the  legend. — The  view  is  widely 
current  that  the  story  of  Yima  and  his  vara  is 
a  legend  of  the  E)eliij,'e — a  theory  defended  with 
much  learning  by  Kohut  {ZDAIU  xxv.  61-68), 
Uscner  {Die  Sintjliitsagen,  Bonn,  1890,  pp.  '208-212), 
Geldner  (Kuhn's  Zft<4T/'ri/<,  loc.  cit.),  Winternitz, 
('  Flutsagen  des  Altertliums  und  der  Naturvolker,' 
in  Mittheilungen    dcr  anthropol.    Gesellschaft  m 
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Wien,  xxxi.  328  f.),  Darniesteter  {op.  cit.  ii.  19  f., 
iii.  pp.  Iviii-lx),  and  Lindner  ('  Die  iran.  Flut- 
8.i<je,'  in  Fcstgruss  an  Rudolf  von  Roth,  Stuttgart, 
1898,  pp.  213-216).  Tliis  hypothesis  is  untenable, 
as  has  been  sho^vn  by  Bishop  Casartelli  [Philo- 
sophy of  the.  Mazdayasnian  Religion  under  the 
Sassanids,  Eng.  tr.,  Bombay,  1889,  p.  198f.),  and 
especially  by  SCderblom  {op.  cit.  pp.  167-222, 
wliere  \\\\\  be  found  a  rich  collection  of  parallels 
and  full  citation  of  authorities  on  both  sides). 
Not  only  is  the  vara  of  Yima  eschatological  in 
purpose,  and  existing  for  centuries,  but  certain 
other  chosen  heroes,  as  Windischmann  observes 
(Z<jronsir.  Studien,  Berlin,  1863,  pp.  244-249),  are 
also  iiiiMiortal  on  this  earth  (BundahiSn  xxix.  5f.), 
thou^'li  their  domains  do  not  constitute,  merely 
because  of  their  personal  immortality,  any  abode 
of  the  blest. 

The  Iranian  legend  of  Yima,  who  is  far  more 
real  than  his  Indian  counterpart,  is,  in  the  present 
writer's  opinion,  more  primitive  than  the  Vedic 
view  itselt,  even  though  the  Iranian  records  are, 
in  their  present  form,  of  a  late  period,  probably 
a  round  millennium  posterior  to  tliose  portions  of 
the  Rtjrcdti  which  deal  with  the  apotheosized 
Yania.  Tlie  Iranian  tradition  may  also  be  of  more 
than  eschatolo<,'ical  significance,  for  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  blending  of  two  motifs,  the  Golden  Age 
and  the  Abode  of  the  Blest,  plus  a  migration 
tradition  of  distinct  value.  The  first  two  motifs 
have  already  been  sufficiently  discussed,  but  a 
brief  note  may  be  appended  on  the  story  as  a 
migration  legend.  Airyanam  Vaejo,  the  scene  of 
the  Golden  Age  of  Yima  (see  above,  p.  702''),  was, 
despite  its  sanctity  and  beauty,  a  land  where,  as  the 
Vendlddd  states  (i.  3),  '  there  are  ten  winter  months, 
two  summer  months.  .  .  .  There  is  the  centre 
of  winter,  there  the  heart  of  winter.'  From  this 
region,  according  to  Vendiddd  ii.,  Yima,  after 
600  years,  was  forced  by  increase  of  population  to 
go  southward,  and  to  repeat  the  process  after  900 
years.  This  can  be  explained  only  as  the  southward 
migration  of  the  Iranians  (very  probably,  indeed, 
of  the  Indo-Iranians),  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
tlie  tradition  which  locates  the  vara  in  'the  middle 
of  Pars'  marks  this  place  as  the  centre  of  the 
Iranian  peoples  when  they  ceased  their  wandering. 
At  the  same  time  Airyanam  Vaejo  was  retained  m 
memory  as  the  realm  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  in 
it,  by  a  transfer  of  thought  which  would  not  be 
unnatural,  was  localized  the  vara,  the  abode  of 
the  blest.  The  migration  thus  suggested  would 
serve  to  confirm  the  theory,  now  so  generally  held, 
of  the  wandering  of  the  Indo-Iranian  stock  from 
the  early  home  of  the  IndoGermanic  races  in 
Europe  through  Armenia  into  north-western 
Persia,  and  so  south  through  the  mountain  passes 
leading  to  the  Panjab.  This  wandering,  too, 
accounts  for  the  fame  of  Yima  as  a  builder  of 
cities,  among  them  Saru  or  Hamadan,  Ctesiphon, 
and  the  ruin  still  known  as  the  Taht-i  Jamsid, 
or  'Throne  of  Jamshid,'  at  Persepolis  (Justi, 
Iran.  Namenbuch,  Marburg,  1895,  p.  144 ;  Win- 
dischmann, op.  cit.  p.  36;  ^iiiVhona,  Hist,  of  the 
Enrltj  Kings  of  Persia,  tr.  Shea,  London,  1832,  p. 
104  f. ;  Jackson,  Persia  Pas<anrfPre«e7i<,  New  York, 
1906,  p.  310). 

LiTKR'iTDRS.— This  hu  been  ^ren  in  detail  in  the  article. 

Louis  H.  Gray. 
BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Semitic).— In  the 
earliest  periorl  known  to  us  the  dead  were  all 
thought  to  go  irrevocably  into  the  under  world, 
and  to  remain  there  perpetually.  The  life  of  the 
under  world  was  most  gloomy  and  unattractive, 
and  it  was  shared  alike  Dy  all,  regardless  of  their 
conduct  in  this  life.  Ajnong  the  Semites  this  view 
prevailed  until  within  a  century  or  two  of  the 
Christian  era.     While  this  conception  was  enter- 


tained, the  '  blest '  were  believed  to  be  those  happj 
primitive  men  who  had  lived  in  the  Golden  Age, 
when  there  was  no  sin  or  misery,  and  when  the 

fods  had  been  on  familiar  terms  with  men.  Men 
ad  then  dwelt  in  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
The  earliest  literary  expression  of  this  view  ig 
found  in  Gn  2  and  3,  a  part  of  the  J  document 
(9th  cent.  B.C.).  Some  of  the  material  of  this 
document  is,  however,  far  older,  and  reflects  as 
its  still  recognizable  original  the  picture  of  a 
primitive  Semitic  oasis  in  Arabia.  The  garden  is 
the  oasis.  It  is  known  to  be  the  dwellin"  of  deity 
by  the  striking  contrast  between  its  luxurious 
vegetable  life  and  the  surrounding  desert.  The 
tree  of  knowledge  and  of  life  grows  in  its  midst. 
This  is  the  palm.*  God  comes  and  walks  there  as 
in  a  park  ;  there  man  and  woman  dwell  without 
labour  or  suftering.  God,  men,  and  animals  form 
one  primitive  community,  and  each  talks  with  the 
others.  Men  have  not  yet  begun  to  beget  children 
or  to  wear  clothing.  In  other  words,  the  state  of 
blessedness  here  pictured  is  thought  to  be  anterior 
to  the  dawn  of  civilization.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  conception  is  a 
half-distorted  recollection  from  primitive  Semitic 
days.  It  corresponds  with  the  main  features  of 
that  primitive  Semitic  civilization  in  which  a  cult 
peculiarly  Semitic  was  evolved.  Traces  of  this 
cult  are  found  in  every  Semitic  nation,  t  Some  of 
the  conceptions  of  this  primitive  paradise  are  also 
traceable  in  widely  separated  Semitic  sources.  The 
conceptions  just  described  are  found  in  the  earlier 
stratum  of  the  Biblical  story  (for  there  are  two 
strata,  one  by  J'  and  the  other  by  J").  This  older 
stratum  consists  of  Gn  2*''-»-  ""^  3'-'»-  »'• ».  In  this 
form  of  the  narrative  there  was  but  one  tree,  and 
the  only  indication  in  this  portion  that  the  story 
had  anything  to  do  with  Babylonia  is  the  fact  that 
the  garden  is  called  '  Eden,'  a  word  evidently 
identical  with  edennu,  the  Bab.  word  for  alluvial 
plain.  In  the  portion  afterward  added  by  J' 
(Gn  2"'-"  3^-  >*),  the  garden  is  definitely  located 
in  the  region  of  Babylonia  by  the  mention  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.f 

Although  the  Babylonian  literature  thus  far 
recovered  contains  no  complete  story  parallel  to 
this  one,  many  of  the  elements  of  tnis  narrative 
are  found  in  Bab.  poetry  and  art.  Thus  in  the 
Gilgamesh  epic  there  is  a  story  of  a  primitive 
man,  Eabani,  who  was  made,  like  Adam,  of  a  bit 
of  earth  or  clay,  and  who  lived  a  primitive  life, 
without  clothing,  among  the  animals  until  he  was 
enticed  away  by  a  woman  (cf.  KB  vi.  121-129). 
The  palm  as  the  sacred  tree  appears  in  various 
forms,  sometimes  naturally  drawn,  and  sometimes 
greatly  conventionalized,  in  all  periods  of  Bab. 
and  Assyr.  art,  from  archaic  seals  to  late  palace 
decorations.  From  Eridu,  where  there  was  a 
sacred  palm  tree,  comes  the  story  of  Adapa,  who 
was  defrauded  of  food  which  would  have  made  him 
like  a  god  (cf.  KB  vi.  93-101).  The  cherubim, 
which  in  Genesis  guard  the  entrance  to  Eden, 
have  their  countermart  in  the  winged  lion  and 
bull  deities  which  in  Mesopotamia  guarded  the 
entrance  to  palaces  and  temples.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  elements  of  this  primitive  story 
were  known  in  Babylonia.  Perhaps  the  original 
story  reached  the  Hebrews  by  way  of  that  country, 

•  See  Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  93-96. 

t  See  Barton,  op.  cit.  ch3.  iii.-vii. 

J  As  to  the  identity  of  Oihon  and  Pison,  views  diverge. 
Delitzsch  (ll'o  lay  dot  Paradies!)  identified  these  with  two 
canals,  one  of  which  was  near  Baby'on,  holdinif  that  Cush  waa 
the  Kassite  country  to  the  east  of  the  Persian  (Inlf.  Haupt 
{Ueber  Land  und  Mter,  1894-1896,  N  ).  16)  idenlified  the  Pison 
with  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Gihon  with  'Jie  Nile,  regarding  Gush 
as  Nubia.  Hommel  (,A^fldtzt  und  Mhandiumjtn,  325-340) 
identifies  all  the  rivera  except  the  Ei.pbrates  with  wadye  in 
Arabia.  Ounlcel  holds  all  the  rivere  to  -t  heavenly  rivers  buk- 
gested  by  the  Milky  Way  {Gmttit,  p.  33j- 
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for  the  primitive  oasis  is  changed  into  a  garden, 
»he  name  of  wliich  is  Babylonian. 

It  seems  that  a  form  of  this  story  was  naturalized 
at  Tyre — a  form  in  which  Tyre,  or  tlie  temple  there, 
was  regarded  as  Paradise.  Oar  witness  to  this  is 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (SS"*""  SI"- »).  As  the  story 
was  preserved  in  Tyre,  or  at  least  as  Ezekiel  con- 
ceived it.  Paradise  was  a  garden,  but  it  was  situated 
on  a  mountain.  Its  tree  was  no  longer  a  palm,  but 
a  cedar.  In  this  garden  were  many  precious  stones, 
and,  if  we  may  connect  \^'ith  it  Ezekiel's  description 
of  a  holy  mountain  in  ch.  47,  a  river  flowed  out  of 
it.  Ezekiel's  picture  modifies  the  primitive  con- 
ception of  the  oasis  still  more  tlian  does  the 
account  in  Genesis.  It  corresponds  strikingly  to 
the  description  of  the  sacred  abode  of  5umbaba, 
the  god  of  Elam,  in  the  fifth  tablet  of  the  Gilgaraesh 
epic.  In  connexion  with  that  was  a  grove  of  sacred 
cedars.  Out  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  was 
situated  a  sacred  river  ran,  and  here  divine  voices 
were  heard  (cf.  KB  vi.  437,  441,  573).  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  recovered  at  Snsa  in  recent  years  show 
that  the  sign  for  cedar  tree  was  there  a  part  of 
their  deity's  name.  Probably  this  portion  of  the 
epic,  or  the  story  which  lies  behina  it,  had  influ- 
enced the  Tyrian  conception  of  Paradise.  This 
primitive  paradise  was  thought  by  both  Baby- 
lonians and  Hebrews  to  have  been  lost  by  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  In  Genesis  a  serpent 
tempted  woman  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  sacred 
tree,  and  she  effectually  tempted  man.  The 
motive  is  that  they  may  become  like  gods,  know- 
ing good  and  evil.  '  Knowing  good  and  evil '  in 
Dt  1®  is  equivalent  to  having  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  result  of  the  sinful  act  of  Adam 
and  Eve  is  that  they  perceive  that  they  are  naked, 
i.e.  become  conscious  of  sex.  Clothing  is  invented, 
and  child-bearing  begins.*  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  this  story  connected  the  loss  of  the  Golden 
Age  with  the  dawning  of  the  consciousness  of  sex. 
The  Midrash  Rabba,  Genesis,  §  20,  holds  that  the 
serpent  was  an  emblem  of  the  sexual  passion. 
Their  sacred  tree,  the  palm,  was  also  bi-sexual, 
and  its  fertilization  was  a  sacred  act.t  Whether 
the  serpent  and  the  tree  were  or  were  not  con- 
sciously used  because  of  symbolic  significance,  one 
element  in  the  Biblical  story — and  it  is  the  most 
important  element — was  the  idea  that  primitive 
paradise  was  lost  by  the  union  of  man  and  woman.  J 
The  story  of  Eabani,  quoted  above,  shows  that  this 
conception  was  present  in  Babylonia  also.  Prob- 
ably, therefore,  this  was  the  primitive  Semitic 
view. 

In  Babylonia  there  was  also  another  conception 
of  the  abode  of  the  blest.  It  is  found  in  a  docu- 
ment much  older  than  the  J  narrative,  but  it  is 
culturally  of  a  later  origin  than  the  story  of 
Paradise.  According  to  this  conception  the  abode 
of  the  gods  is  an  island  in  the  sea.  On  this  island 
Par-napishtim,  the  hero  of  the  Bab.  deluge,  and 
his  wife  had  been  admitted  to  dwell,  and  thither 
Gilgamesh  was  permitted  to  make  a  journey,  from 
which  he  returned.  The  road  to  this  island  was  a 
long  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  one  came  to 
a  great  pass  in  the  mountains  of  Mashu.  This 
was  guarded  by  scorpion-men.  After  this  pass 
:»me  a  long  road  of  midnight  darkness.  At  last 
one  came  out  to  a  '  park  of  precious  stones,'  after 
which  a  bitter  river  had  to  be  crossed.     Next  came 

•  8e«  Jostrow,  'Adam  and  Eve  In  Babylonian  Literature,' 
AJSL  IV.  193-214 ;  Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  93  ff.  ;  and 
Wtaatham,  'The  Outward  Form  of  the  Original  Sin,'  Am^. 
Jour.  0/  Rel.  Psvchotogy,  i.  2(»-287. 

t  Barton,  op.  cil.  78  ff,  92  IT. 

t  The  word  '  Paradise.'  bv  which  Eden  Is  froquently  called, 
Ij  of  Iranian  origin,  '.n  Avesta  it  is  pairi-dafxa,  'encircling 
wall '  (Vend.  lil.  18).  I;  pusBcd  into  Neo-Babylonlan,  Arunmic, 
poet-Exilic  Hebrew,  Neo-Hebrew,  Armenian,  Pcrelan,  Kurdish, 
Oreelc,  and  Arabic  as  i  word  for  a  park  or  splendid  garden.  In 
the  OT  it  is  found  In  Neh  i»,  Ca  0\  Ec  2>. 
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the  '  waters  of  death,'  beyond  which  the  divine 
island  lay  (KB  vi.  211-2211).  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  the  Mashu  mountains  were  to  be 
looked  for  in  Arabia,  as  was  the  '  park  of  precious 
stones,'  that  the  '  bitter  river '  was  the  Persian 
Gulf,  that  the  '  waters  of  death'  were  the  Arabian 
sea,  and  that  the  happy  isle  lay  to  the  south-east 
of  Babylonia  (cf.  KB  vi.  467,  469.  473).  Jensen, 
however,  has  proposed  a  different  view.  He  now 
holds  that  the  mountains  of  Mashu  were  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti- Lebanon  ranges ;  that  the 
'  park  of  precious  stones '  was  on  the  Phoenician 
coast;  the  Mediterranean  was  the  'bitter  river'; 
the  '  waters  of  death '  lay  to  the  westward  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  the  abode  of  the  gods 
was  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (cf.  KB  vi.  575  AT.  and 
Gilgamesch-Epoa  in  dtr  Weltlileratur,  i.  24,  34,  and 
Map  ii. ).  This  view  has  been  accepted  by  Zimmem 
(KAT'513  if.).  One  strong  reason  in  Jensen's  mind 
for  this  view  is  his  belief  that  the  Gilgamesh  epic 
is  based  on  a  sun  myth,  and  the  sun  travels  from 
east  to  west.  Gilgamesh  was  told,  it  is  true,  when 
he  was  desirous  of  crossing  the  dreadful  waters, 
that  only  Shamash  (the  sun)  crossed  them.  In 
favour  of  Jensen's  view,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  a  garden  in  which  are  precious 
stones  at  Tyre.  This  would  correspond  to  Jensen's 
location  of  the  '  park  of  precious  stones. '  The 
conception  of  the  abode  of  the  blest  just  outlined 
is  intermediate  between  that  embodied  in  the 
story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  that  which  is 
described  below.  The  story  of  primitive  Paradise 
held  that  man  once  had  a  blest  abode  with  the 
gods  on  earth,  but  had  lost  it.  The  Par-napishtim 
and  Gilgamesh  stories  hold  that  it  is  still  possible 
that  one  or  two  ancient  heroes  may  have  attained 
the  happy  isle,  and  found  a  blest  abode  with  the 
gods. 

A  third  view  as  to  the  abode  of  the  bleat  on 
earth  developed  among  the  Jews  in  the  two 
centuries  before  Christ,  in  connexion  with  the 
Messianic  hope.  It  was  believed  that  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom  would  be  established,  but  the  living 
Israelites  to  enjoy  it  were  but  few  in  comparison 
with  the  great  host  that  had  died.  The  author  of 
Is  26,  therefore,  writing  about  B.C.  334,  declared 
that  d«y)arted  Israelites  should  be  raised  from 
Sheol  (Is  26")  to  share  in  this  kingdom.  This 
reversed  the  time-honoured  conception  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dead,  and  w.as  by  no  means  universally 
accepted,  as  Ps  88'"  and  1 15"  show.  It  was,  how- 
ever, accepted  by  the  author  of  Enoch  1-36,  who 
wrote  B.C.  200-170,  and  who  thought  that  dead 
Israelites  \\ould  be  raised  to  enjoy  a  Messianic 
kingdom  of  peace  and  justice.  'Ihis  kingdom  on 
the  earth  would  in  itself  be  an  abode  of  the  blest. 
Its  capital  was  to  be  at  Jerusalem  (25').  Those 
who  attained  it  would  enjoy  lives  like  the  patri- 
archs (25"),  or  everlasting  lives  (5'),  though  '  ever 
lasting'  is  elsewhere  defined  as  five  hundred  years 
(10'°).  (For  later  conceptions  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  as  an  abode  of  the  blest  on  earth,  see 
ME.SSIAH  and  Kingdom  of  God.) 

When  the  Messianic  kingdom  would  come,  how- 
ever, was  uncertain,  and  this  writer  accordingly  con- 
ceived of  another  earthly  abode  for  the  blest  until 
the  resurrection  should  occur.  In  ch.  22  he  gives  an 
extended  description  of  the  under  world.  This  he 
pictures  as  divided  into  four  parts.  One  of  these 
is  for  the  very  wicked,  another  for  the  less  wicked, 
another  for  the  good,  and  the  last  for  the  supremely 
good.  There  are  thus  thought  to  be  two  subter- 
ranean abodes  of  the  blest  in  Sheol.  All  these 
dead,  except  the  very  wicked,  are  to  be  raised. 
Sheol  is  but  a  temporary  abode  for  all  except  the 
most  desperate  ;  but  while  there  the  good  enter  in 
some  degree  upon  their  delights,  and  the  wicked 
upon   their  torments.      Although   this  el<kborat« 
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division  of  the  nader  -world  into  four  parte  is  found 
in  no  later  •writer,  the  conception  that  the  righteous, 
vrhile  waiting  there,  entered  upon  their  anticipated 
enjoyments,  appe<ars  in  at  least  one  later  apoca- 
lypse (cf.  4  Ezr  7"->2i).«  This  ahode  of  the  blest 
was,  however,  temporary  ;  they  occupied  it  only 
while  awaiting  the  resurrection.  In  later  Judaism, 
the  abode  of  the  blest  is  thought  to  be  in  a  Messi- 
anic kingdom  of  so  supernatural  a  character  that 
it  can  hardly  be  called  earthly,  and  it  is  often 
thought  to  be  in  heaven,  while  in  the  Qur'Sn 
Paradise  has  become  altogether  heavenly.  The 
conceptions  of  the  Jewish  heavenly  abode  com- 
bine elements  from  the  earthly  Garden  of  Eden 
with  elemente  taken  from  the  sacred  city,  Jeru- 
salem, while  the  Muhammadan  Paradise  is  a 
transfigured  oasis. 

Amid  the  tangle  of  conceptions  met  with  in 
E^ypt,  where  myths  from  tne  different  nomes 
mingled  inextricably  after  having  kept  their 
separate  existence  for  many  centuries,  four  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  abode  of  the  blest  can  be  traced. 
None  of  these  preserves,  like  the  primitive  Semitic 
story  of  Paradise,  the  memory  of  a  far-off  oasis. 
The  people  of  each  nome  seem  to  have  thought 
that  their  god  created  the  world  and  mankind,  and 
all  thought  of  man  as  having  always  lived  by  the 
Nile  (cf.  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  156  ff., 
and  Steindortf,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
35  ff.).  In  Egypt,  however,  there  was  thought  to 
have  been  a  Golden  Age,  when  the  gods  lived 
on  familiar  terms  T»-ith  men,  and  men  were  happy 
and  blest.  This  ace  of  gods  and  demi-gods  cor- 
responds in  general  to  the  Semitic  traditions  of 
Paradise.  Two  other  conceptions  place  that  abode 
of  the  blest  on  earth,  while  the  third  puts  it  in 
the  heavens.  We  are  concerned  here  only  with 
the  earthly  abodes. 

According  to  the  earliest  of  these,  the  dead  lived 
in  the  cemeteries,  which  were  for  the  most  part  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and 
were  veritable  cities  of  the  dead.  There  they 
formed  communities  by  themselves,  each  ruled 
over  by  a  special  spirit  or  deity.  Life  here  was 
lived  under  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  form 
as  life  in  the  land  of  the  li^-ing.  Each  needed  his 
body,  which  was  preserved  by  mummifying,  and 
each  needed  food,  drink,  and  the  various  utensils 
which  had  been  of  use  in  life.  Death  had,  how- 
ever, petrified  all — the  child  remained  a  child  ;  the 
man,  a  man  ;  the  greybeard,  a  greybeard.  The 
same  organization  existed  there  which  existed 
among  the  living — the  man  ruled  the  wife,  was 
served  by  servants,  performed  the  same  duties  and 
engaged  in  the  same  recreations  as  when  alive. 
For  the  most  part  the  dead  remained  in  the  narrow 
confines  of  their  own  city,  but  by  day  they  inijjlit 
leave  their  narrow  house  to  roam  over  the  e:in:i. 
They  were  then  subject  to  the  same  dangers  of 
attack  from  enemies,  poisonous  snakes,  scorpions, 
and  crocodiles  as  when  alive.  The  dead  grudged 
the  living  their  happiness,  and  at  times  came  l^.ick 
to  interfere  with  them.  Their  great  opjiortunity 
was  sickness,  when  special  charms  were  needed  to 
ward  off  their  influence.t 

This  conception  made  no  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  wicked  dead.  It  regarded  all  as 
going  to  one  place.  It  corresponds  with  the  nun- 
ethical  conception  of  the  early  Semites,  excejt 
that  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  placed  in  the 
western  desert  instead  of  in  the  under  world. 
Another  Egyptian  conception,  also  non-ctliic:'.!, 
regarded  the  abode  of  the  dead  as  in  the  under 
world.  Beneath  the  flat  earth  lay  anotlier  region 
called  Dual.    By  day  this  region  was  dark  and 

*  See  alBO  R.  H.  Ctuules,  Bichatologv,  Htbrtut,  JnvUh,  and 
Chrittian,  p.  295. 
t  8«e  atemdorfl,  RAligion  of  Ou  Ancisnl  Egnpliaiu,  p.  IICS. 


gloomy ;  but  at  night,  when  the  sun  had  set  upon 
the  earth,  this  nether  land  was  illuminated  by 
its  rays.  Like  Egypt,  it  was  characterized  by 
the  flowing  of  a  long  river  through  its  midst,  on 
either  bank  of  which  were  deep  caverns  in  which 
the  dead  dwelt.  When  the  sun  arrived  in  this 
land  at  night,  there  was  thought  to  be  great 
rejoicing.  'The  departed  who  are  in  their  halls, 
in  their  caverns,  praise  the  sun  ;  their  eyes  are 
opened,  their  heart  is  full  of  felicity  when  they 
behold  the  sun  ;  they  shout  for  joy  when  his  body 
is  over  them.'*  It  was  only  as  the  Osiris  myth 
transformed  early  Egyptian  ideas  of  eschatology 
that  an  ethical  element  was  introduced,  and  an 
abode  of  the  blest,  as  distinguished  from  the 
wicked,  was  conceived.  The  idea  of  its  location 
was,  however,  indistinct.  It  was  sometimes  placed 
vaguely  in  the  West,  but  was  more  often  thought 
to  be  in  heaven. 

See  also  STATE  OF  THE  Dead  (Egyptian). 
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Agypt.  Religion.  Berlin,  1905,  pp.  90-lOfl ;  Steindorff,  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  New  Yorli,  1905,  pp.  115-137  ;  Jensen, 
Das  Gilgamesch-Epos  in  der  Weltliteratur,  i.,  Strassburg,  1906 
Breasted,  History  of  Egypt^,  1909,  pp.  63-65. 

George  A.  Barton. 
BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Slavonic).— The 
ideas  of  the  pa^an  Slavs  concerning  the  state  of 
the  dead  are  known  to  us  only  from  indirect 
testimony  and  from  the  evidence  of  surviving 
folk-belief.  While  some  mediaeval  chroniclers 
denj-  that  the  Slavs  had  any  conception  of  a 
future  life  (which  is  unlikelj-),  others  freely  assert 
it,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  definite  beliefs  on  the  subject  (see  Schafarik, 
Slav.  AlterthUmcr,  Leipzig,  1S43,  i.  538;  Ancestor- 
WonsHlP  [Slavonic]).  Three  existing  words  denote 
the  abode  of  the  dead— A'ai),  Raj,  and  Peklo.  The 
two  1.1st  no^^■  denote  heaven  and;  hell  respectively, 
but  Raj  evidently  denoted  originally  a  pagan 
paradise.  Nav  denotes  the  place  of  the  dead  in 
one  chronicler,  who  says  that  '  Krok  went  into 
the  JN'ai-,'  while  the  god  of  the  dead,  or  Pluto,  Sa 
called  Nyi  hy  the  Polish  chronicler  Dlugosz,  who 
says  that  the  jieople  ask  him  to  carry  tliem 
after  death  'in  nielicies  inferni  sedes.'  Nav  may 
have  denoted  the  abode  of  the  dead  in  its  general 
as]!ect.  Pcklo,  though  it  now  means  hell,  seemf 
originally  to  have  denoted  a  subterranean  place  of 
warmth.  Raj  is  still  known  as  the  eastern  home 
of  t!ie  sun  beyond  tlie  ocean,  perhaps  an  island, 
where  the  souls  of  little  children  dwell,  playing 
among  the  trees  and  gathering  golden  fruits. 
Spirits  not  yet  embodied  and  spiriU  after  their 
<!i>emlioilinient  also  live  there.  It  is  the  place 
where  birds  and  insects  go  in  autumn,  and  there 
are  stored  the  types  and  seeds  of  all  things  on 
c.irtli.  No  winter  or  cold  winds  are  known  tliere. 
These  are  the  reflexion  of  earlier  pagan  ideas  of 
paradise.  Folk-belief  also  speaks  of  the  Isle 
Jliii/dn,  itself  synonymous  with  Raj.  It  also  is 
the  liome  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  of  the  mythological 
]n'iuiiil;i:itions  of  nature  powers,  of  mythical 
;i:i!]ii,ils,  <;.(/.  the  snake  older  than  all  snakes,  and 
of  the  divine  maiden  Zarya,  who  sits  under  9 
dripping  oak.  Here  is  also  the  magic  stone 
Alatuir,  referred  to  in  many  charms,  from  beneath 
which  flow  mystic  rivers  with  healing  powers.  A 
>  See  SteindorS,  op.  cit.  p.  UHtt. 
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sacred  city  hidden  beneath  deep  waters,  reached 
liy  'Batvs  road,'  and  inliahited  by  the  Holy 
Elders  (tlie  dead),  is  spoken  of. 

Bnt  tlicre  niuit  also  have  existed  ideas  of  a 
mountain  abode  of  tlie  dead  or  a  heavenly  paradise 
reached  by  a  mountain  of  jjlass  or  iron,  dillicult  to 
climb,  "fhe  nail-dippings  of  the  dead  man,  or 
bear's  claws,  were  buried  with  him  to  enable  him 
to  climb  it.  Among  the  Poles  exists  the  belief 
that  lost  souls  must  climb  it  as  a  punishment; 
when  they  have  reached  the  sunmiit,  they  slip 
down  again  (Grimm,  ii.  830).  According  to  some 
forms  of  this  myth,  the  glass  mountain  crowned 
with  a  golden  palace  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
orchard  in  the  paradise  of  souls,  and  they  ascend 
it  by  means  of  the  bear's  claws  (Mannliardt, 
Germ.  .Vi/thcn,  Berlin,  1858,  p.  330).  The  moun- 
tain recurs  in  Slavonic  and  other  European  folk- 
tales, in  which  the  hero  rescues  a  princess,  or  gains 
the  hand  of  a  fair  being  from  its  summit  (CF, 
p.  442). 

Ceitain  folk-tales,  peculiar  to  the  Slavs,  sneak 
of  a  mysterious  land  above  the  sky,  wherein  dwell 
beings  or  animals  of  supernatur.al  character  and 
magic  power,  while  in  this  land  are  great  wealth, 
many  magical  objects,  and  abundance  of  food. 
Thus  one  story  describes  it  as  possessing  a  mill 
which  gives  out  pie,  cake,  and  a  pot  of  stewed 
LTain  ;  another,  a  hut  with  walls  of  pancakes, 
benches  of  white  bread,  and  a  stove  of  buttered 
curds.  In  another  the  stove  is  garnished  with 
Bucking  pigs,  <'eese,  and  pies,  and  everytliing 
which  the  soul  can  desire.  This  sky-land  is 
visited  by  mortals  who  climb  up  a  magical  bean- 
or  pea-stalk,  or  a  CTeat  oak,  as  in  our  Jack  and 
the  Bean-stalk  talcs,  and  generally  the  visit  is 
resented  (Ralston,  Russ.  Fo/k-Tales,ijondor\,  1873, 
p.  291  fl".  ;  CF,  p.  435).  This  upper  world  of  riches 
and  ]denty  is  not  said  to  be  an  abode  of  the  dead, 
but  the  tales  may  have  been  derived  from  pagan 
conceptions  of  an  Elysium  in  the  sky,  where  the 
gods  and  the  blessed  dwelt.  This  is  also  suggested 
by  the  belief,  still  current,  that  the  soul  must 
make  a  journey  after  death,  across  the  sea,  on 
foot,  or  by  the  rainbow  or  the  Milky  Way,  to  the 
region  of  the  dead.  The  two  last  are  obvious 
survivals  from  pagan  beliefs  regarding  a  journey 
to  a  heavenly  paradise. 

Rites  in  honour  of  the  dead,  still  in  use,  include 
chants  of  a  purely  pagan  character,  in  which  the 
souls,  having  eaten  and  drunk,  are  begged  to 
return  to  heaven.  In  pagan  times  the  burial  rites 
were  all-important,  as,  until  they  were  completed, 
the  dead  could  not  start  on  their  long  journey. 
Existing  funeral  songs  and  tales  show  that  the 
beliefs  regarding  the  state  of  the  dead  were  of 
different  character,  or  were  perhaps  held  simul- 
taneousl}'.  The  dead  continue  to  dwell  in  the 
prave  (an  idea  which  ])a.s.ses  over  into  the  vampire 
belief  [see  Vampirk]),  or  wander  round  their  old 
home,  or  exist  in  a  separate  region.  But,  what- 
ever beliefs  were  held,  the  state  of  the  dead  was 
apparently  of  a  sensuous  character.  Married 
people  continued  to  dwell  together,  and  to  a  ilead 
bachelor  a  maiden  was  allotted  to  be  his  wife  in 
the  other  world.  In  such  a  case  she  was  formerly 
put  to  death  (cf.  Schrader,  Totenhochzeit,  Jena, 
1904,  and  see  above,  p.  22  f.). 

The  belief  in  a  happy  eastern  re^on  of  perpetual  warmth  and 
liffht  beyond  the  ocean  in  the  place  whence  the  Bun  came  was 
widely  current  amonp  the  Slave.  Ruch  a  belief  l8  Htill  found  ; 
and  this  regrion  is  Bonictimesi  thought  to  be  tenanted  by  the 
Rakhmane,  who  abstained  from  flesh,  and  led  a  holy  life.  The 
Rakhinane  are  obviously  the  Br.-\hmans,  and  the  traditions  may 
be  derived  from  apocryphal  WTitin^fs. 

LtTBRATURB. — W.  R.  Ralstqn,  Stmgt  of  the  livdfifan  PeopW^, 
Lonilon,  1872;  L.  Leger,  'Etudes  sur  la  Mvthniopie  slave,' 
RUli  xlii.  III.,  Paris,  lOliO,  ha  MytholniiU  slaif,  I'litis,  1901; 
de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrb.  dcr  lietig^un)^ge^ld^.'•^  ii.  TibJ.  Tuljingen, 

wos-  J.  A.  MacGulloch. 


BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Tentonic).- 
I.  Introduction.— The  hints  supplied  by  myth, 
folk-belief,  and  occasional  passages  of  existing 
texts,  suggest  that,  in  earlier  times  and  probably 
for  a  long  period,  the  state  of  the  dead  was  not 
definitely  forniulated  in  Teutonic  belief.  The 
funeral  mohili-r  as  well  as  statements  in  the  texts 
regarding  buri.al  shows  that  life  after  death  con- 
tinued tlie  life  on  earth.  The  dead  may  have  been 
supposed  to  dwell  in  the  tomb,  and  the  soul  to  flit 
in  the  air  or  to  frequent  the  grave,  while  souls  of 
warriors  continued  to  fight  in  the  air.  Conceptions 
of  a  more  permanent  sort  may,  however,  have 
arisen  quite  early  and  ultimately  gained  ground. 
When  the  dead  were  committed  to  the  waves,  this 
suggests  that  their  abode  was  over-sea,  and  the 
passage  in  Procopius  (de  Bella  Goth.  iv.  20)  about 
lishermen,  subject  to  the  Franks,  rowing  souls 
over  by  night  to  Brittia,  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
such  a  belief.  But  we  lind  also  a  more  general 
belief  in  the  dead  living  in  their  barrows  or  burial- 
n:ounds,  or  in  hills— tliey  '  die  into  the  hills. 
There  they  feast  in  happiness,  and  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  good  of  their  surviving  kindred, 
and  their  presence  in  these  howes,  or  hills,  is  a 
source  of  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  (Vigfusson 
and  Powell,  Corpus  Foet.  Boreale[  =  CPB],  Oxford, 
1883,  i.  41511'.).  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  some  of 
the  gods,  e.g.  Odin,  had  also  their  abode  at  first 
there,  several  mountains  being  sacred  to  Odin 
(Grimm,  1.  152).  Odin  was  especially  the  god  of 
dead  warriors,  and  their  abode  may  at  first  have 
been  with  him  in  hills,  since  later  tradition  re- 
presents great  heroes  as  slumbering  in  hills,  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  King  Charles,  in  the 
Odenberg,  with  Odin  (Grimm,  lii.  953  ff.).  These 
heroes  may  represent  the  dead  warriors  of  pagan 
belief,  or  the  gods  themselves  considered  as 
mountain-dwellers.  Again,  the  souls  of  dead 
warriors  are  seen  issuing  from  and  returning  to  a 
mountain  [ib.  954).  Thus  the  warrior  host  in  the 
mountain  may  be  an  earlier  form  of  the  warrior  host 
in  the  heavenly  Valhalla  (Simrock,  Handb.  189). 

In  the  Elder  and  Younger  Eddas  the  conceptions 
of  Hel,  the  under  world  of  the  dead,  and  Valhalla, 
the  warriors'  heavenly  abode,  are  met  with.  Both 
may  have  been  developed  from  the  belief  that  the 
dead  lived  a  subterranean  existence  in  the  barrow 
or  in  hills.  Hel,  '  the  hollow  place,'  would  be  an 
extension  of  the  hollow  hill  or  barrow,  and  a 
similar  development  of  the  under  world  from  the 
grave  is  met  with  in  Celtic  belief  (see  Celts), 
while  the  transition  from  a  hill  as  the  abode  of 
warriors  to  a  sky-Valhalla  would  easily  be  made, 
the  sky  being  frequently  supposed  to  rest  on  hills. 

Vigfusson  and  Powell  consi'ilcr  that  the  Idea  of  Hel  as  the 
abode  of  the  dead  cannot  be  clearly  reconciled  with  the  early 
belief  in  the  dead  living  in  their  barrows  (C/*fi  i.  420).  Rydberg 
(Teut.  Mi/thf>L,  London,  ItiSS,  p.  505)  reconciles  the  two  views  by 
showing  that,  in  Teutonic  belief,  man  did  not  consist  simply  of 
body  and  soul,  but  of  '  a  combination  of  factors,  wliich  in  death 
could  be  separated,'  so  that  the  dead  could  at  the  same  time 
descend  to  Hel  and  inhabit  the  grave-mound.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance wiLli  i)riuiitive  and  even  Egyptian  ideas  of  man's  per- 
sonality, and  of  various  regions  or  8t;itea  for  the  difTerent  parta 
of  his  being  after  death.  At  the  same  time,  the  ideas  of  the 
barrow  and  of  Hel  seem  rather  to  represent  different  strata  of 
belief. 

The  subterranean  region  of  Hel  may  at  first  have 
been  considered  as  the  abode  of  all  the  dead,  not 
excluding  warriors,  even  Balder  going  there  when 
he  was  slain,  and,  as  late  as  Widukind  of  Corvei,  the 
poet  exclaims  after  a  battle,  '  Where  might  there 
be  a  II el  so  great  as  to  contain  such  a  multitude  of 
the  slain  ? '  (Grimm,  ii.  801).  But  side  by  side  with 
this  we  find  the  idea,  whether  of  later  Viking 
origin  or  not,  that  warriors  have  a  separate  abode. 
Thoy  it  was,  perhaps,  rather  than  all  tlie  dead,  who 
were  conceived  as  dwelling  with  Odin  in  the  hill, 
or,  as  in  the  Kdda,  in  the  heavenly  Valhalla. 

2.  Was  Hel  an  abode  of  the  blest?— Uel  ib  usually 
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rcj^arded  as  a  dipmal  and  gloomy  abode  ;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  Younger  Edda  that  this  is  definitely 
stated,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  influence 
of  Christian  beliefs  may  be  traced  here.  The  re- 
ferences in  this  Edda  are  three  in  number,  and 
they  vary  each  from  the  other.  All-father  has 
given  to  man  a  soul  which  will  live  and  never 
perish.  Ri^ht-minded  men  will  live  with  him  in 
VingiMf  ;  wicked  men  fare  to  Hel,  and  thence  into 
Niflhel  which  is  beneath  in  the  ninth  world  {Gylfa- 
ginning,  §  3).  Vingi'df  is  later  described  as  the  fair 
nail  of  goddesses,  and  it  may  be  synonymous  with 
Valhalla  (§  14;  Grimm,  ii.  820).  Here  the  dis- 
tinction is  an  ethical  one,  and  Niflhel  rather  than 
Hel  is  the  abode  of  the  wicked.  This  corresponds, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  description  of  the  fate  of 
men  after  the  final  catastrophe  : 

'  Many  abodes  are  there  then  ^ood,  and  many  bad  :  beat  is  it 
to  be  in  Qiral6  in  heaven  with  Surtr ;  and  freat  store  of  good 
drink  is  there  (or  them  who  drink  with  joy  in  the  hall  called 
Brimir  ;  it  atands  also  in  heaven.  That  is  also  a  good  hall  which 
stands  on  Nitha-fells  wrought  of  red  gold  ;  it  is  called  Sindri  ;  in 
this  hall  shall  abide  good  men  and  Well-minded.'  The  wicked — 
murderers  and  perjurers — suffer  fearful  torments  in  Na-strand 
(Gi/lf.  §  52X 

This  description  is  borrowed  from  the  Voluspa, 
where  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  refers  to  a  state  of 
things  after  the  catastrophe  which  two  mysterious 
beings  alone  survive.     The  sibyl  sings  : 

M  see  a  hall,  brighter  than  the  sun,  shingled  with  gold,  stsnd- 
tng  on  Giml^.  The  righteous  shall  dwell  therein  and  live  in  bliss 
for  ever.  Northward  on  Nidavollir  stands  a  hall  of  gold  for 
Sindri's  people.  On  Okolnir  stands  another  called  Briuiir,  the 
giants'  drinking-halL'  Na-strand  la  here  also  the  abode  of  the 
vicked  (CPB  i.  201 ;  cf.  iL  627). 

The  third  reference  describes  the  goddess  Hel  as 
cast  into  Niflheim,  with  power  over  the  nine  worlds, 
and  sharing  those  abodes  of  gloom  and  hunger  with 
those  who  die  of  sickness  or  old  age.  Warriors,  on 
the  other  hand,  go  to  the  blissful  Valhalla  (Gi/lf. 
§  34,  36  AT.).     Here  there  is  no  ethical  distinction. 

The  eschatological  sj-stem  set  forth  in  Voluspa  depends  for  its 
value  on  the  views  taken  regarding  that  poem.  Eup.re's  hypo- 
thesis of  its  dependence  on  Ciiristian  and  classical  sources  is 
hardly  tenable  {Sludi^r  over  de  nordiske  Gitde-  oy  Helteiagtis 
o^ndilse,  tr.  by  Brenner,  Munich,  1SS9).  More  probable  is  the 
view  taken  by  J6ns3on  {Den  oldri'jrske  og  oldislandslcf  Liitera- 
turt  Historis,  Copenhagen,  1894,  1901),  that  it  is  the  product  of 
a  pagan  poet  using  pagan  m}  ths,  but,  while  combating  Chris- 
tianity, unconsciously  writing  under  Christian  influeuces.  The 
better  minds  among  the  pajpn  Norse  may  already  have  feltUieir 
way  to  such  eschatological  ideas  as  he  seta  forth". 

In  the  Elder  Edda,  Vafthrudnis-mAl  and  Grirnnis- 
vuU  (CPB  i.  67,  70)  describe  Valhalla,  and  the 
former  says  of  Nitlliel :  'hither  die  the  men  from 
Hel  (a  second  death).'  Thus  Hel  is  not  a  place  of 
punishment,  though  Niflhel  may  be.  Nor  is  Hel 
definitely  stated  in  the  Elder  Edda  to  be  a  place  of 
gloom.  N4-strand  and  Niflhel,  places  of  punish- 
ment, may  thus  be  identical,  and  it  is  not  im- 
po.ssible  that  the  Younger  Edda  has  confused  Hel 
and  Niflhel,  while  here  and  in  the  Voluspa  Giml6 
and  the  other  halls  of  the  righteous  may  be  identical 
either  with  Valhalla  or  with  Hel,  considered  as  a 
place  of  bliss.  In  Balder's  Doom,  Odin  rides 
through  the  under  world  along  a  road  through 
grass-grown  plains  to  the  mighty  hall  of  Hel,  and 
finds  there  the  walls  decked  M-ith  shields,  the 
benches  strewn  with  mail-coats,  and  the  mead 
standing  ready  brewed  for  the  hero  (CPB  i.  182). 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  gloom  of  Hel  here,  or  in 
the  story  of  Herm6dhr's  visit  there  to  rescue 
Balder,  where  he  crosses  a  river  over  a  goMcn 
bridge  (Gylf.  §  49).  Again,  since  men  die  from  Hel 
to  Niflhel,  it  is  obvious  that  the  former  is  a  better 
I'lace  than  the  latter.  Nittliel  is  the  Hel  which  is 
.-■urrounded  by  fog  and  gloom  ;  Hel  itself  therefore 
ivinnot  be  so  surrounded.  In  Skimirs-mdl,  Uerda 
is  told  that  she  will  suffer  misery  within  the 
Xa-gates  (corpse-gates),  and  will  sit  on  Are's  perch 
looking  lon^ngly  Hel-wards  (CPB  i.  114)— a  pass- 
age suggestive  of  Hel  as  a  place  of  bliss.  In  Sunn. 
tomk  the  poet  describes  bis  dead  son  as  having 


entered  '  the  path  of  Bliss '  and  gone  to  '  the  City 
of  the  Bees-ship '  (CPB  i.  278-9),  or  to  '  the  ^^  orld  of 
the  gods '  (God-heim).  The  references  are  obscure, 
but  may  point  to  the  usual  abode  of  the  dead  or  Hel. 
An  examination  of  the  passages  referring  to  the 
Ash  Yggdrasil  and  its  roots  is  significant.  In 
Grimnis-mdl  it  is  said  that  under  one  root  dwells 
Hel,  under  a  second  the  Frost-giants,  under  a  third 
'  mennzkir  menn  '  (mortal  men,  CPB  i.  73).  But 
in  Gylfaginning ,  §  15,  one  root  is  with  the  Asa, 
and  there  is  Urd's  fountain  ;  one  is  over  where 
Ginunnga-^ap  was,  and  there  is  Mirair's  spring ; 
tlie  third  is  over  Niflheim,  and  under  it  is  the 
fountain  Hvergelmir.  By  an  obvious  misunder- 
standing, one  root  is  placed  with  the  Asa,  i.e.  in 
Heaven  (cf.  Simrock,  36).  But,  as  all  the  roots  are 
in  the  under  world,  this  root  may  correspond  to 
that  which  Grirnnis.  places  in  Hel,  and  here  in  con- 
sequence is  Urd's  fountain,  guarded  by  the  Norni, 
who  sprinkle  tlie  tree  with  its  holy  vrater  (Gylf.  §  16 ; 
cf.  Voluspa,  CPB  i.  195),  so  that  it  may  not  wither 
or  rot.  Urd  is  possibly  the  equivalent  of  the  god- 
dess Hel  (Rydberg,  308  ;  Simrock,  340).  The  third 
root  is  in  Niflheim,  the  place  of  punishment ;  the 
second,  in  Ginunnga-gap,  must  be  midway  between 
the  others.     Beneath  it  Ls  Mimir's  spring  of  mead, 

fiving  inspiration,  wisdom,  and  poetry.  Mimir 
rinks  it  every  day ;  from  it  Odin  obtained 
wisdom  ;  and  with  it  the  root  is  watered  (Gylf.  §  15, 
CPB  ii.  623).  Here,  too,  must  be  placed  Mimir's 
or  Hoddmimer's  Grove,  where  two  human  beings, 
Lif  and  Liftlirasir,  are  hidden  away  during  tne 
Monster-winter  which  precedes  Ragnarok.  They 
are  fed  on  the  dews  which  drip  from  Yggdra.sii, 
produced  from  its  being  watered  oy  Urd's  fountain. 
Tliey  alone  survive  the  final  cata-strophe,  and  from 
tlieiu  a  new  generation  will  spring  to  re-people  the 
renewed  earth  (Vafthr.,  CPB  i.  67;  Gylf.  §  o.S). 
Hence  these,  rather  than  men  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  may  be  the  '  mennzkir  menn  '  dwelling  under 
a  root  of  the  tree.  Lif  and  Lifthrasir,  progenitors 
of  the  new  race  Avliich  is  to  people  the  new  earth, 
'  green  and  fair,  whose  fields  increase  with  sowing,' 
while  '  all  sorrows  shall  lie  healed,'  must  be  pure 
and  sinless.  But  that  forest-clad  earth  rising  out  of 
the  deep  may  simply  be  Mimir's  grove,  the  hidden 
and  sinless  paradise  hitherto  in  the  unc!.     world. 

Hel  may  thus  mean  the  whole  uuucr  world, 
exclusive  of  Niflhel,  and  in  this  sense  it  appears 
by  no  means  as  a  place  of  gloom.  This  is  already 
suggested  by  the  passages  cited  from  the  poems ; 
but  when  we  add  to  this  the  facts  that  in  the 
under  world  are  Mimir's  fountain  of  immortal  mead, 
liis  grove  of  sinless  beings,  afterwards  to  be  the 
glorious  renewed  earth,  Urd's  fountain  beneath 
the  ever-green  branches  of  the  ash,  its  waters  '  so 
holy  that  everything  which  conies  into  this  sprin" 
becomes  as  white  as  the  skin  which  lieth  within  and 
cleaveth  to  the  egg-shell '  (Gylf.  16),  and  that  the 
hall  of  Hel  is  decked  for  Balder's  coming  and 
furnished  with  mead,  the  suggestion  becomes  well- 
nigh  a  certainty. 

To  Urd's  well  the  gods  ride  over  Bifrbst  bridge 
to  a  daily  judgment  (Gylf.  §  15;  cf.  Grirnnis., 
CPB  i.  73).  According  to  Gylf.  they  ride  upwanls 
from  Asgaril  to  Heaven  ;  but  as  Asmird  is  in 
Heaven,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Urd  s  well  is 
situated  in  the  under  world,  they  must  ride  down- 
wards. This  Thingstead  is  not  that  held  in  .■Vsgard, 
and  Rydberg  (p.  320  tf.)  has  shown  that  the  gods 
come  down  daily  to  judge  the  dead  who  arrive 
there  daily,  and  appoint  them  their  jilaces  in 
Valhalla,  in  Hel,  or  in  Niflhel.  From  definite 
statements,  we  know  what  crimes  were  punished 
in  the  other  world — ott'ences  against  the  gods  and 
against  kinsmen,  murder,  adultery,  perjury.  Thus 
among  those  who  did  not  pass  to  Valhalla — those 
dying  a  natural  or  straw  death,  practisers  of  the 
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peaceful  arts  of  life,  women  and  children,  all  who 
had  pleased  the  gods,  all  who  had  been  true  to  the 
claims  of  kindred,  all  who  had  kept  themselves 
free  from  those  gross  sins — must  have  been  awarded 
the  bli^s  of  the  under  world.  All  such  could,  '  with 
a  good  will  and  without  fear,  await  death,'  know- 
ing that  their  course  of  life  would  '  do  tlieni  good 
when  they  are  dead '  (Sonatorrck,  CPB  i.  280  ;  cf . 
i.  42,  279,  ii.  628  ;  Gijlf.  [Loke]  §  50,  52).  To  them 
were  allotted  the  blissful  regions  of  the  under  world 
— the  'green  realms  of  the  gods'  (Uakunar-mdl, 
CPB  i.  264 ;  cf.  Rydberg,  319),  with  their  hidden 
grove,  their  holy  fountains,  their  '  paths  of  bliss.' 
Probably,  too,  they  were  given  a  draught  which 
made  them  forget  sorrows  and  gave  them  strength, 
composed  of  tiie  liquids  of  those  fountains,  and 
drunk  from  the  horn  whence  Mimir  quailed  the 
mead  of  his  well  (CPB  i.  197  ;  cf.  the  mead  which 
awaits  Balder,  and  the  'costly  draughts'  which 
the  dead  Helgi.  drinks,  i.  143).  The  mysteriou.sly 
engraved  horn  from  which  Grimhild  makes  Gudrun 
drink  and  forget  her  wrongs,  may  be  a  late  reminis- 
cence of  this  draught  of  oblivion.  The  draught 
was  composed  from  Urd's  strength,  ice-cold  sea 
water,  and  the  liquor  of  the  Son,  and  on  the  horn 
are  engraved  unreaped  com  ears  from  '  the  land  of 
Hadding,'  the  under  world  (CPB  i.  34).  See,  for 
this  section,  Kydberg,  218  11'. 

3.  Valhalla. — Though  Valhalla  may  be  '  simply 
a  Wicking  faith,  lasting  some  three  generations  at 
most,'  and  opposed  to  the  strong  family  atl'ection  of 
the  Northern  heathen  (CPB  i.  Introd.  ci,  421),  yet 
it  is  also  noted  in  old  Teutonic  belief,  in  the 
conception  of  dead  warriors  dwellin"  in  Odin's 
mountain.  Valhalla  was  one  of  the  dwellings  of 
Asgard,  the  heaven  of  the  gods,  situated  in  Glads- 
heirar  'where  the  gold-bright  Valhalla  towers' 
(Grimnis.,  CPB  i.  70).  To  it  all  brave  warriors 
hoped  to  go,  though  later  tradition  suggests  that 
warriors  who  had  committed  '  nitliing  actions  or 
lived  wickedly  were  excluded  (Rydberg,  349).  They 
were  conducted  thither  by  the  V'alkyries,  who  also 
waited  upon  them  there.  Valhalla  was  entirely  a 
warrior's  paradise ;  its  beatitude  was  not  that  of 
peace,  but  of  war.  There  the  dead  warriors  dwelt 
with  Odin,  who  welcomed  them,  ordering  the 
benches  to  be  got  ready,  the  goblets  prepared,  and 
tlie  wine  brought  by  the  Vallyries  (Eirih<-mdl, 
CPB  i.  260).  Desciiptions  of  Valhalla  are  found 
in  Grimrtismdl  and  in  the  Younger  Edda.  It  is 
raftered  with  spears,  it  is  decked  with  shields,  its 
benches  are  strewn  with  coats  of  mail.  A  wolf 
hangs  before  the  western  door,  an  eagle  hovers 
over  it.  Tlie  goat  Heidrun  bites  at  the  branches  of 
the  tree  Learad  (perhaps  Yggdrasil),  and  from  her 
teat-s  runs  meiul  which  fills  a  vat  every  day,  enough 
to  satisfy  all  the  warriors.  The  hart  tikthirnir 
bites  at  the  branches,  and  from  her  horns  fall  drops 
which  form  the  rivers  on  earth.  So  great  was 
Valhalla  that  it  pos.sessed  live  hundred  and  forty 
doors.  Ever}'  day  the  warriors,  f  uU}-  armed,  issued 
from  the  gates  to  amuse  themselves  in  combat  with 
each  other,  returning  to  feast  and  drink  heavenly 
mead  from  the  cups  presented  to  them  by  the 
Valkyries.  They  ate  the  llesh  of  the  boar  Sadi- 
rinini,  which  was  sodden  every  day  and  became 
whole  again  at  even.  Reside  Valhalla  stood  Vfn- 
%(t\l,  the  Hall  of  Friends,  the  abode  of  the  goddesses. 
Grimm  (ii.  820)  i)oints  out  that  Vfngolf  is,  in  one 
poem,  used  synonymously  with  Valhalla,  while  it 
IS  also  the  name  given  in  the  Younger  Edda  (Gylf. 
§  3)  to  the  place  where  the  good  and  right-minded 
shall  dwell  after  death.  With  Odin  is  associated 
Freyja,  who.se  dwelling  is  called  Folk-vangr,  and 
who  chooses  one  half  of  the  slain,  Odin  the  other. 
Elsewhere,  however,  it  is  dead  women  who  expect 
to  join  Freyja  (Egils  saqa,  ch.  78).  With  the  god- 
dess Gefjou,  who  resembles  Freyja,  dwelt  all  who 


died  virgins  (Gylf.  §  35;  for  Valhalla,  cf.  §  36, 
38  flf.  ;  Grimnis-mdl,  Eiriks-mdl,  and  Hakonar-mdl, 
CPB  I.  70  H.,  260,  262). 

4.  Elysium  in  folk-belief  and  saga.— The  Glaa- 
berg,  or  glass  mountain,  of  Mdrchen  and  poetry, 
which  in  Slavonic  belief  rei>resents  an  earlier  con- 
ception of  a  mountain  paradise,  may  be  derived 
from  Slavonic  sources,  or  may  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  Gladshcim,  but  it  may  also  be  a  purely 
Teutonic  belief,  since  the  "iAoxne glirhiminn,  'glass 
heaven,'  is  a  paradise  to  which  heroes  ride  (Grimm, 
ii.  820),  and  the  mountain  abode  of  the  dead  has 
already  been  met  with.  Beautiful  subterranean 
meadows,  reached  through  a  well  where  Frau 
Holle  dwells,  also  occur  in  Mdrchen,  and  are 
associated  mainly  with  elves  and  kindred  beings. 
Pojjular  belief  describes  souls  of  the  dying  flutter- 
ing as  butterdies  or  birds  in  these  meadows 
(Grimm,  ii.  829).  These  are  doubtless  reminis- 
cences of  the  under  world  place  of  the  dead,  and 
with  them  may  be  compared  the  Rosengarten  of 
mediaeval  poetry,  now  churchyards,  now  a  kind  of 

Earadise.  A  series  of  more  elaborate  tales,  analyzed 
y  Rydberg,  are  certainly  reminiscent  of  earlier 
pagan  belief,  and  preserve  many  of  the  aspects  of 
the  under  world  already  met  with.  In  these  travel- 
lers set  out  to  seek  6ddinsakr  or  Jbrit  lifanda 
manna,  the  Land  of  Living  Men,  situated  in  one 
tale  in  the  east,  but  more  usually  in  the  north,  and 
apparently  underground. 

'These  tales  in  their  present  form  belong  to  the 
period  between  the  12lh  and  14th  cent.,  and  are 
mainly  found  in  Saxo  and  in  the  sagas.  Gudraund 
is  ruler  of  the  Glittering  Plains,  situated  in  the 
north  or  Jdtunheim  ;  he  and  his  men  are  heathen, 
and  of  a  vast  age.  After  his  death  he  was  wor- 
shipped by  his  people  as  a  god.  Odainsakr  is 
situated  in  his  land,  and  is  'so  healthy  that  sick- 
ness and  age  depart,  and  no  one  ever  dies  there' 
(Hervarar.irtga,  Rydberg,  210-11). 

(a)  In  the  Flatey-botik  (I4th  cent.)HeIgeThoreson  isdescribed 
as  journeying  to  tlie  north,  where,  loat  in  a  forest,  he  met  twelve 
maidens,  one  of  them  being  Gudmund's  daughter,  Ingeborg. 
With  them  he  stayed  three  days,  and  on  leaving  was  given  cheat! 
of  gold  and  silver.  Ke\t  Yule  night  he  was  carried  from  his  hom« 
by  two  men,  re-appearing  a  year  later  with  them.  The  strangen 
gave  king  Olaf  two  golden  horns  as  a  gift  from  Qudmuod.  They 
were  filled  with  wine  and  given  to  the  strangers  to  drink,  th« 
wine  having  been  previously  blessed  by  a  bishop.  The  heathen 
messengers  cast  the  horns  away,  and  disappeared  with  Helgt 
amidst  great  confusion.  One  year  later  Hetge  re-appeared  with 
his  eyes  plucked  out.  He  had  spent  many  days  happily  in 
Gudmund'srcalm,  but  king  Olaf's  prayers  had  made  it  impossible 
for  Gudmundand  Ingeborg  to  keep  him.  The  latter  plucked  hie 
eyes  out,  lest  any  mortal  maiden  should  tall  in  love  with  him 
(Saxo  Oramniatious,  Danilh  Ilitiory,  Loodoo,  1894,  Introd. 
Ixviii ;  Kydberg,  210). 

(b)  Saxo  relates  that  king  Gorm  set  out  to  seek  e  mysterioue 
treasure  land  in  the  north  ruled  by  king  Geirrod  in  the  under 
world.  After  passing  through  many  dangers,  they  were  met  by 
Geirrbd's  brother  Gudmund,  who  led  them  alonga  river  till  they 
reached  a  golden  tiridge.  This  he  warned  them  not  to  cross,  at 
the  region  beyond  was  not  open  to  mortals.  Continuing  up  the 
river,  they  reached  Gudmund's  hall,  where,  warned  by  their 
pilot  Thofkill,  they  refused  to  touch  food  or  drink  lest  their 
memory  should  i>e  lost,  and  they  should  have  to  remain  with 
Guduuiiui  s  people  (or  ever.  Gorm  also  refused  Oudmund'e 
dauglitcr  in  marriage.  But  tour  of  his  men  tell  victims  to  the 
charms  of  the  women  of  this  land,  and  became  imbeciles.  Gorm 
also  refused  the  delicious  fruitj^  of  Gudmund's  garden.  The 
party  were  now  conducted  across  the  river,  and  readied  Geirrbd'e 
realm,  a  foul  and  evil  place,  full  of  miserable  folk, some  of  them 
puni.shed  by  Tlior.  Finally,  they  reached  a  place  where  they  saw 
ciKterns  of'  mead,  a  vast  decorated  bom,  and  other  treasures. 
Some  of  the  party  seized  these  treasures,  which  changed  to 
swords  and  sen^enta  and  slew  them.  In  another  place,  other 
treasures,  including  a  rich  mantle,  were  seen.  Thorkill  himself 
seized  the  mantle,  when  the  place  rang  with  shrieks,  and  the 
party  was  attacked  by  its  inhabitants.  Only  twenty  of  them  re- 
turned to  the  river  aiid  to  Gudnmud,  who  vainly  tempted  them 
to  remain  with  him.  They  finally  returned  home  in  safety  (Saxo, 
3J4IT.  ;  Rnlhcrg,  21'J). 

(r)  S.i\o  has  also  preserved  the  story  of  king  Hadding.  One 
winter's  day  he  saw  a  woman  rise  out  of  the  ground,  with  fresh 
herbs  in  her  lap.  Hadding  desired  to  know  where  such  plants 
could  grow  in  winter.  Wrapping  him  In  her  mantle,  she  drew 
him  underground,  through  a  region  of  fog  and  darkness,  till  they 
reached  a  river  where  spears  and  weapons  were  toesed  about, 
Uu  oDO  side  of  it  they  met  some  noble  beings,  olad  in  rich  robee. 
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Passing  tbem,  they  reached  a  Bunny  region  (the  Glittering 
Plains),  whence  the  woman  had  obtained  the  flowers.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  were  seen 
the  souls  of  dead  warriors  playing  at  battle.  Finally,  they  came 
to  a  mysterious  place,  surrounded  by  an  impassable  wall.  This 
was  the  land  of  life.  The  woman  wrung  the  neck  of  a  bird  and 
threw  it  over  the  wall,  when  it  was  at  once  restored  to  life  (Saxo, 
87 ;  Rydberg,  216). 

(d)  A  saga  in  Flatey-book  tells  of  king  Erik,  who  with  a  large 
company  set  out  to  seek  Oddinsakr  in  the  far  east.  They  finally 
reached  a  river,  with  a  bridge  guarded  by  a  dragon.  Erik  and 
one  of  his  men  rushed  at  the  dragon,  and  were  swallowed  by  it. 
But  they  found  themselves  in  a  beautiful  flowery  plain,  with 
rivers  of  honey,  and  full  of  sunlight.  They  travelled  through, 
finding  no  inhabitants,  and  reached  a  tower  suspended  in  the 
air,  with  a  ladder  leading  up  to  it.  They  entered  the  tower,  and 
found  in  it  a  room  carpeted  with  velvet,  a  table  with  rich  food  in 
gold  and  silver  dishes,  and  two  beds.  Convinced  that  they  had 
reached  Oddinsakr,  they  ate  and  drank  and  slept.  Ihiring  his 
Bleep,Erik  was  Waited  by  his  guardian  angel,  who  told  him  this 
was  Odainsakr,  or  Jbrff  lifanda  manna.  This  region  lay  near  the 
Christian  paradise,  which  was  so  glorious  that,  compared  with 
it,  Odainsakr  seemed  a  desert.  Here  they  were  permitted  to 
remain  six  days,  and  then  they  returned  home. 

Late  as  these  stories  are,  they  are  yet  so  near  to 
the  pagan  age  of  the  north  that,  in  spite  of  possible 
classical  literary  and  Christian  influences,  they 
preserve  much  of  the  earlier  eschatology.  Oddin- 
sakr is  clearly  diflerentiated  from  the  Christian 
paradise,  while  Gudmund  and  his  people  are  pagan. 
The  river  ■with  its  golden  bridge  nas  already  been 
met  ^^'ith  in  the  pagan  descriptions  of  the  under 
world,  and  in  these  tales  its  further  side  seems  to 
be  tenanted  by  the  souls  of  the  dead,  while  in  the 
Hadding  story  the  dead  warriors  fighting  suggest 
a  reminiscence  of  Valhalla.  The  evU  region  in  the 
Btory  of  Gorm  may  reflect  the  tortures  of  Niflhel, 
while  the  place  with  its  cisterns  of  mead,  the  richly 
decorated  hom.and  the  treasures,  are  reminiscent  of 
the  Eddaic  descriptions  of  the  blissful  under  world. 
Rydberg  (228  ff.)  also  identifies  Gudmund  with 
Mimir,  and  shows  reasons  for  believing  that  Oddin- 
sakr, within  the  Glittering  Plains,  the  mysterious 
walled  place  in  the  Haddmg  story,  and  tbe  tower 
in  the  Erik  saga  with  its  two  beds,  are  the  equiva- 
lents of  Mimir's  grove,  where  Lif  and  Liftnasir, 
progenitors  of  the  new  race  of  men,  are  preserved. 
To  them  would  appropriately  belong  the  title 
'  living  men,'  and  to  tlieir  hidden  grove  that  of  Jor/t 
lifanda  manna.  '  In  Gudmund's  domain  there  ia 
a  splendid  grove,  an  enclosed  place,  from  which 
weaknesses,  age,  and  death  are  Banished — a  Para- 
dise of  the  peculiar  kind  that  is  not  intended  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  but  for  certain  lifandi  menn, 
yet  is  inaccessible  to  people  in  general.  In  the 
myth  concerning  Jlimir  we  also  find  such  a  grove ' 
(Rydberg,  231).  Thus,  while  this  Elysian  land  of 
Gudmund's,  with  its  deathless  Oddinsakr,  is  one 
of  beauty  and  joy,  to  which  daring  mortals  may 
penetrate  and  receive  a  welcome,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  realms  of  the  dead — Hel,  Valhalla, 
and  Niflhel, — unlike  the  Celtic  Elysium.  Unlike  the 
latter,  too,  it  is  not  a  land  of  the  gods,  but  of  a 
giant  race,  and  is  associated  with  Jbtunheim  ;  it  is 
not  an  island  Elysium,  but  a  northern  and  sub- 
terranean one  (cf.  Nutt  and  Meyer,  Voyage  of 
Bran,  1895,  i.  308  ;  BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  [Celtic]). 
The  idea  that  the  food  of  this  region  is  dangerous 
to  mortals  corresponds  \N-ith  the  universal  belief 
that  to  eat  the  food  of  the  dead  or  of  fairies  is 
dangerous. 

5.  The  divine  Elysium. — In  the  Golden  Age  of 
the  gods,  before  they  lost  their  happy  state  through 
the  Titan  maids  from  Jotunheim,  they  dwelt  in 
Idavollr,  where  they  raised  high  places  and 
temples,  setting  forges,  fashioning  treasures,  shap- 
ing tongs,  and  making  tools.  '  They  played  at 
tables  in  the  court  and  were  happy,  thev  lacked 
not  gold'  {Voluspa,  CPB  i.  194).  But  after  the 
restoration  they  dwell  in  Idavollr  once  more, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  '  where  Asgard  was  before ' 
{Voluspa,  ib.  i.  201  ;  Gylf.  §  53). 

See  also  State  of  the  Dead  (Teutonic). 
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BLINDNESS.  — I.  Definition*. —  ' Blindness ' 
signifies  inability  to  see,  or  absence  of  the  sense  ol 
sight ;  hence,  figuratively,  want  of  discernment, 
or  defective  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  sight. 
'  Word-blindness '  is  an  acquired  condition  in  which 
a  person  loses  the  power  of  reading  written  or 
printed  words,  although  he  can  see  objects ;  thus 
the  letters  on  a  printed  page  can  be  seen  but  are 
not  recognized.  '  Mind-blindness '  is  an  acquired 
condition  in  which  objects  can  be  seen,  but  fail  to 
be  recognized  by  the  sense  of  sight.  '  Half-blind- 
ness '  is  a  condition  in  which  there  ia  loss  of  one- 
half  of  the  field  of  vision  of  one  eye,  or  more  com- 
monly of  both  eyes. 

2.  Causes  of  blindness. — Blindness  may  be  due 
to  lesions  of  the  eye,  of  the  condmting  path  from 
the  retina  to  the  brain,  or  of  the  brain  itself. 

(1)  The  eyes. — Blindness  may  result  from  a  loss 
of  transparency  of  the  cornea  (nebula,  leucoma), 
of  the  lens  (cataract),  of  the  vitreous  humour; 
from  effusion  of  blood  or  pus  into  the  anterior  or 
posterior  chambers ;  from  occlusion  of  the  pupil ; 
from  various  afiections  of  the  choroid  and  retina  ; 
from  changes  following  increased  intra  -  ocular 
tension  (glaucoma).  Destructive  inflanmiation  of 
one  eye,  such  as  often  follows  injury,  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  a  similar  inflammation  of  the  other 
eye  (sympathetic  inflammation).  Ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum, an  infectious  inflammation  contracted 
during  birth,  is  the  chief  cause  of  blindness  in 
early  childhood. 

(2)  The  conducting  paths. — Inflammation  of  the 
optic  nerve  (optic  neuritis)  is  an  important  cause 
of  blindness.  It  commonly  ends  in  atrophy  (white 
atrophy)  of  the  optic  disc  or  beginning  of  the  nerve 
within  the  eye.  Grey  atrophy  of  the  disc,  also 
a  cause  of  blindness,  is  a  primary  degenerative 
condition,  not  resulting  from  inflammation. 

The  optic  ner\'e3  pass  back  from  the  eyes  and  meet  at  the 
optic  cliiasma,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  a  re-arrangement 
of  their  fibres  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  fibres  from  the 
outer  half  of  each  retina  pass  into  the  optic  tract  of  the  same 
Bide,  while  the  fibres  from  the  inner  half  of  each  retina  pass 
into  the  optic  tract  of  the  opposite  side.  The  result  of  tiuB  is 
that,  while  a  lesion  destroying  the  continuity  of  one  optio  nerve 
causes  total  blindness  of  the  corresponding  eye,  a  lesion  of  one 
optic  tract  results  in  blindness  of  the  corresponding  half  of  each 
retina.  Thus  destruction  of  the  right  optic  tract  causes  blind- 
ness of  the  outer  (right)  half  of  the  right  retina,  and  of  the 
inner  (right)  half  of  the  left  retina.  Blindness  of  the  right  half 
of  each  retina  results  in  blindness  of  the  left  half  of  the  field  of 
vision,  and  this  condition  is  called  left-sided  half-blindneat  or 
hemianopsia. 

(3)  The  brain. — The  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  pass 
into  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  destruction 
of  the  visual  centre  in  either  occipital  lobe  produces 
hemianopsia  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  optic  tract. 
Destruction  of  both  visual  centres  would  cause 
double  hemianopsia,  that  is  to  say,  complete  blind- 
ness. Lesions  of  the  left  occipital  lobe,  but  not  of 
the  right,  may  also  be  attended,  according  to  their 
extent,  by  'word-blindness,'  or  '  mind-blindness' — 
conditions  which  have  already  been  defined.  This 
difl'erence  between  the  eflect  of  lesions  of  the  left 
and  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain  is  simply  an 
example  of  the  general  fact  that  all  the  speech 
functions  (speaking,  reading,  wTiting)  have  their 
special  centres  in  the  left  side  of  the  brain  only. 
Apart  from  afiections  of  the  special  centres  for 
vision,  gross  lesions  in  any  part  of  the  brain  may 
cause  blindness  by  setting  up  optic  neuritis. 

3.  Statistics  of  blindness. — The  proportion  of 
blind  among  the  general  population  is  much  greatel 
in  tropical  than  m  temperate  regions.     In  temper* 
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ate  rerions  generally  the  proportion  is  about  1  in 
1000.  In  civilized  countries  the  proportion  of  blind 
shows  a  steady  decrea-^o  in  recent  years.  Thus  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1851,  1  person  was  blind 
jn  every  979.  Ihe  proportion  has  now  fallen  to 
1  in  1285.  Owing  to  occupation  there  are  more 
males  than  females  alllicted  with  blindness. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
census  tables  of  1901,  and  refer  to  England  and 
Wales: 

Maleg.  Females. 

PenOD*  .        .        .  82,607,843        16,728,618        18,779,280 

Blind       .  .  26,317  1S,13S  12,181 

,,     (1891)    .        .  23,467  12,281  U,186 

Blind  (rom  Childhood    .  4,621  2,468  2,153 

(1891)  .        .  4,006  2,194  1,811 

Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  .63  86  22 

Blind  and  Dumb     .        .  23  14  9 

Blind  and  Deaf       .        .  8S9  144  246 

/^.  Psychology  of  the  blind. — In  comparing  the 
blind  with  normal  individuals,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  great  majority  of  the  blind  lost 
their  si^ht  in  adult  life.  In  such  persons  we  are 
not  likely  to  find  any  special  mental  peculiarities, 
beyond  their  personal  reactions  to  their  misfortune. 
It  is  quite  different  when  sight  is  lost  in  early 
childhood.  The  whole  course  of  mental  develop- 
ment must  be  profoundly  modified  in  cases  where 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  training  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  formation  of  tastes  and  habits 
must  proceed  without  the  faculty  of  vision  playing 
any  part  in  the  process. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  peculiarit  to  be 
noticed  in  blind  children  is  a  tendency  i  bodily 
inaction.  The  blind  child  is  often  conte  to  sit 
quite  still  for  considerable  pt-riods  of  tira  at  an 
age  when  a  normal  child  \\  ould  not  be  stil  or  an 
instant.  The  games  of  blind  children  ar,  often 
lackin"  in  animation.  Of  course  there  are  many 
individual  exceptions  to  this  statement,  but  a 
tendency  to  inaction  is  general,  and  seems  to  be 
most  marked  in  those  whose  blindness  is  total,  so 
that  the  sense  even  of  light  is  lacking.  This 
filuggishness  of  body  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
absence  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  light.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  light  is  a  very  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  children  who  spend 
much  time  in  imperfectly-lighted  rooms  are  usually 
languid  and  feeble.  Another  factor  in  the  case, 
however,  may  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
guardians  of  a  blind  child  to  restrict  its  move- 
ments and  anticipate  its  wants  in  case  of  its 
meeting  with  some  injury  if  left  to  itself. 

This  tendency  to  muscular  repose  doubtless  reacts 
upon  the  mental  state.  As  an  anonymous  writer 
on  this  subject  expres-ses  it,  the  blind,  as  a  class, 
are  '  seldom  characterized  by  that  rapidity  and 
intensity  of  mental  action,  that  keenness  of  pene- 
tration, which  pierces  at  once  to  the  very  heart  of 
a  matter, — that  vivida  vis  animi  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  highest  genius.  Their  intel- 
lects are  in  general  cautious,  calm,  deliberative, 
slow,  distinguished  rather  by  soundness  than  by 
brilliancy.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  their  attachments 
are  generally  of  a  calm  and  equable  kind,  formed 
on  judgment  and  *'  right  reason  "  rather  than  upon 
those  inexplicable  attractions  which  so  often  bind 
others  together  ;  the  infrequency  with  which  they 
seem  to  give  way  to  strong  impulses  of  affection, 
and  a  certain  want  of  geniality  and  expansiveness 
which  has  often  been  noted  in  them, — may  also, 
no  donbt,  in  fact  be  attributed  to  the  same 
cause'  (National  Review,  1860,  p.  92). 

The  blind  depend  upon  the  sense  of  touch  to  so 
large  an  extent  for  their  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world,  that  tactile  sensibility  becomes  developed 
by  constant  practice  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
acuteness,  anil  many  a.stonishing  things  are  related 
of  the  discriminative  ability  of  some  blind  folks. 
Blind   people  have  been  able  to  play  cards  by 


means  of  small  marks  upon  the  cards  which  they 
were  able  to  distinguish,  but  which  escaped  the 
eye  and  touch  of  those  who  saw.  The  sensibility 
or  the  fingers  is  greatly  improved  by  practice,  and 
blind  people  often  take  special  cure  to  keep  the 
epidermis  of  the  finger  tips  soft  in  order  that  their 
delicate  susceptibility  may  be  preserved.  The  lips 
and  tip  of  the  tongue,  naturally  more  sensitive 
than  the  fingers,  are  often  made  use  of  by  blind 
persons  in  cases  where  the  fingers  are  unable  to 
perceive  sufficiently  clearly.  The  skin  of  the  face 
often  becomes  very  sensitive  to  the  proximity  of 
solid  bodies,  and  the  tympanic  membranes  are 
credited  with  the  power  of  rendering  perceptible 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  too  slight  to  be  recog- 
nized as  sound. 

Mr.  W.  HankB  Levy,  a  blind  writer,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  own  power  of  recogrnizing  neighbouring  objects. 
*  Whether  within  a  house  or  in  the  open  air,*  he  says,  *  whether 
walking  or  standin^,^  still,  I  can  tell,  although  quite  blind, 
whetliijr  I  am  opposite  an  object,  and  can  perceive  whether  it 
be  tall  or  short,  slender  or  bulky.  I  can  also  detect  whether  it 
be  a  solitary  object  or  a  continuous  fence ;  whether  it  be  a  dote 
fence  or  composed  of  open  rails ;  and  often  whether  it  be  a 
wooden  fence,  a  brick  or  stone  wall,  or  a  quick-set  hedge.  I 
cannot  usually  perceive  objects  if  much  lower  than  my  shoulder, 
but  sometimes  very  low  objects  can  be  detected.  .  ,  .  The  only 
part  of  my  body  possessing  this  power  is  my  face ;  this  I  have 
ascertained  by  smtable  experiments.  Stopping  my  ears  does 
not  interfere  with  it,  but  covering  my  face  with  a  thick  veil 
destroys  it  altogether  *  {Blindness  and  the  Blind,  London,  1872), 

Some  writers  on  the  blind  make  the  curious 
assertion  that  they  have  no  sense  of  space,  that 
they  live  only  in  time,  that  their  little  world  is 
circumscribed  by  the  narrow  circle  which  they  can 
span  with  their  own  arms.  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  altogether  preposterous,  and  is 
sufliciently  refuted  by  the  facts  quoted  above  from 
Mr.  Levy.  The  delight  blind  people  often  take  in 
travelling,  especially  with  a  companion  who  can 
describe  the  scenery  passed  by,  is  also  opposed  to  the 
idea.  Blind  men  may  even  enjoy  mountaineering, 
and  a  blind  man  who  had  been  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  wrote  to  the  papers  recently  stating  that 
no  one  could  have  enjoyed  the  view  more  than  he 
had  done.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  a 
blind  man's  conception  of  space  must  dili'er  gieatly 
from  our  own,  but  a  conception  of  space  derived 
from  touch,  from  movement,  and  from  sound,  he 
certainly  has. 

Sounds,  also,  cannot  fail  to  play  an  important 
part  in  giving  to  the  blind  a  sense  of  the  beyond  ; 
and  where  we  think  of  an  object  getting  smaller 
as  it  recedes  in  the  distance,  a  blind  man  would 
think  of  the  modification  produced  by  distance  in 
the  sound.  When  a  blind  man  is  out  walking, 
the  variations  and  mutatiou.s  of  familiar  sounds 
constitute  a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure.  The 
distance  of  objects  can  often  be  gauged  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  and  a  case  is  quoted  of  a  blind 
gentleman  who  could  practise  archery  with  con- 
siderable expertness,  his  aim  being  directed  by  a 
bell  placed  behind  the  target. 

Conversation  is  naturally  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  blind,  and,  indeed,  it  means  even 
more  to  them  than  to  us,  because  they  rely  upon 
their  auditory  impressions  to  furnish  that  com- 
mentary upon  the  speaker's  words  which  we  find 
in  the  play  of  expression.  It  is  a  ciuious  trait  in 
the  blind  that  they  seem  to  take  a  special  pleasure 
in  descriptions  of  the  visual  appearance  of  things. 
In  their  conversation  they  make  much  use  of  visual 
imagery,  and  always  speak  of  going  to  see  places 
and  things.  No  doubt  the  impressions  from  which 
they  are  necessarily  for  ever  shut  out  have  for 
that  very  reason  a  special  attraction.  A  well- 
known  teacher  of  the  blind  tells  the  writer  that 
there  is  no  subject  in  which  his  pupils  manifest 
greater  interest  than  the  study  of  optics. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  the 
blind  is  rather  curiously  described  M  ayntlieticaJ 
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by  some  writers,  and  as  analytical  by  others. 
W.  James,  e.g.,  wTites  (Princ.  of  Psych,  li.  203) : 

"The  blind  man's  coostruction  of  real  space  differs  from  that 
0(  the  seeing  man  most  obviously  in  the  lar^r  part  which 
iynthesis  plays  in  it,  and  the  relative  subordination  of  analysis. 
The  seeing  baby's  eyes  take  in  the  whole  room  at  once,  and 
discrinunative  attention  nmst  arise  in  him  before  single  objects 
are  nsually  discerned.  The  blind  child,  on  the  contrary,  must 
form  his  mental  image  of  the  room  by  the  addition,  piece  to 
piece,  of  parts  which  he  learns  to  know  successively.' 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Dufau  speaks  of  the  mind  of  the  blind 
u  characteristically  analytical.  If  we  compare  the  manner  in 
which  the  seeing  and  the  blind  acquire  a  knowledge  of  some 
object,  for  example,  a  plant,  we  find  that  the  former  '  casts  a 
fflance  upon  it,  envelops  it  ft-ith  a  look,  and  his  task  is  done  ;  he 
has  a  general  idea  of  it  with  which  he  generally  contents  him- 
self, because  it  is  sutlicient  to  enable  him  to  recognize  and  to 
name  the  object.  The  blind  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  obliged 
to  examine,  to  toucb  with  the  utmost  care,  the  stalk,  the 
branches,  the  leaves ;  to  acquire,  in  short,  a  complete  and 
detailed  idea  of  the  plant,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  Thus  it  is  that  necessity 
makes  analysis  a  habit  to  bun,  which  retards  his  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  but  at  the  same  time  renders  it  more  positive  and 
more  certain '  (Bufau,  Da  Aveugtes,  1850,  p.  43X 

Although  these  two  descriptions  at  first  appear 
somewhat  opposed  to  each  other,  it  is  obvious 
enough  on  consideration  that  both  are  true  so  far  as 
they  go.  In  building  up  his  conception  of  the  world 
about  him,  the  blind  man  must  analyze,  and,  having 
analyzed,  he  must  put  together.  Tlie  two  processes 
are  carried  out  by  him  much  more  carefully  and 
systematically  than  by  the  seeing,  and  the  results 
are  carefully  pondered.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to 
this  natural  tendency  to  analysis  and  re-construc- 
tion that  the  blind  owe  their  wonderful  power  of 
observation,  and  to  the  same  tendency  we  may 
trace  the  fact  that  science  seems  to  attract  the  edu- 
cated blind  much  more  strongly  than  imaginative 
literature  or  poetry. 

Cases  of  blind  persons  recovering  their  sight  in 
»dult  life  are  not  numerous,  and  such  as  are  known 
have  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
This  interest  has  to  a  great  extent  centred  around 
what  is  known  as  Molyneux'  problem.  This  was 
as  follows : 

*  Suppose  a  man  born  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by 
his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere,  ...  so  as 
to  tell,  when  he  felt  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the  cube,  which 
the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the  cube  and  sphere  placed  on  a  table, 
and  the  blind  man  be  luade  to  see  ;  query,  whether  by  his  sight, 
before  he  touched  them,  he  could  distinguish  and' tell  which 
is  the  globe,  which  the  cube?'  (see  Locke.  Kssay,  Ii.  ix.  8). 

To  this  ciuery  Molyneux  himself  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
Locke  agreed  with  huu.  A  contrary  opinion  was  expressed  by 
Dr.  Franz  .ind  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  the  former  had  an  oppor- 
tunity not  long  afterwards  of  testing  the  soundness  of  his  views. 
His  patient  when  operated  on  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
he  was  familiar  with  geometrical  figures.  When  some  of  the 
early  confusion  following  the  operation  had  glassed  otT,  he  was 
shown  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line,  and  these  he  w.is  able  to 
naine  correctly  ;  but  on  being  asked  to  point  out  which  was  the 
horizontal  line,  he  indicated  the  wrong  one,  afterwards  correct- 
ing himself.  "This  error  evidently  means  that  no  association 
had  yet  been  found  between  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch.  He 
was  next  shown  an  outline  of  a  square,  6  inches  in  diameter, 
within  which  was  a  circle,  and  within  this  a  triangle.  He  was 
asked  to  describe  these  flgures,  and  after  careful  examination, 
he  succeeded  in  doing  so  correctly. 

A  recent  case  of  the  same  kind  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
A.  Maitland  Ramsay  of  Glasgow.  This  was  a  young  man  of 
thirty,  totally  blind  from  birth,  but  able  to  distinguish  day  from 
night.  For  some  days  after  the  operation  of  removal  of  the 
lenses  the  patient  appeared  quite  dazed,  and  could  not  realize 
that  he  was  seeing.  The  size  of  everv-thing  in  the  ward  seemed 
very  much  exaggerated,  and  on  that  account  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  interpreting  what  he  saw.  When  asked  to  dis- 
tinguish t>etween  a  ball  and  a  brick,  he  looked  at  them  atten- 
tively for  a  considerable  time,  his  hands  meanwhile  mo\iiig 
nervously,  aa  if  he  were  trjing  to  translate  what  ho  saw,  by 
comjiaring  it  with  an  imaginary  tactile  impression,  and  ttien  he 
Danie<l  both  correctly.  lie  explained  that  he  was  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  handling  objects  that  he  had  come  to  have  a 
•notion  in  hia  mind '  regarding  the  form  of  things. 

5.  The  education  and  care  of  the  blind.— The 
Jewish  code  contains  special  beneficent  enactments 
regarding  blind  persons;  such  as,  'Thou  shall  not 
.  .  .  putastumblingblock  before  the  blind, buttliou 
•halt  fear  thy  God'  (Lv  19").  The  idea,  however, 
of  making  the  care  of  the  blind  a  public  charge  is 
qait«  moaem,  although  as  long  ago  as  1265  one 


institution  for  the  blind  was  founded,  the  Hcspice 
des  Quinze  Vingts,  wherein  St.  Louis  IX.  provided 
for  the  needs  of  three  hundred  knights  who  had 
lost  their  eyesight  in  the  Crusades. 

The  first  idea  of  educating  the  blind  by  means  of 
the  sense  of  touch  appe.irs  to  have  originated  with 
Valentein  Haiiy,  a  native  of  Picardy,  about  the 
year  1783.  Haiiy's  first  pupil  was  a  blind  beggar, 
whom  he  paid  to  receive  instruction.  The  prac- 
ticability of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  from  raised 
characters  having  been  proved,  public  interest  was 
aroused,  and  Haiiy  was  able  in  1785  to  found  the 
first  '  School  for  the  Young  Blind.'  Haiiy  after- 
wards visited  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Government,  to  superintend  the  establishment 
in  that  city  of  a  similar  institution.  The  Liverpool 
School  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1791,  and  was 
followed  two  years  later  by  the  Edinburgh  Blind 
Asylum,  which  became  one  of  the  most  successful 
schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  success  of 
these  schools  has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  such 
institutions  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  in- 
struction given  in  most  of  them  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  the  pupils  being  taught  to  read  from 
raised  characters,  and  receiving  lessons  in  the  usual 
school  subjects,  while  their  future  is  kept  in  view, 
and  instruction  is  provided  in  different  trades, 
whereby  they  may  maintain  themselves  in  after 
life.  A  few  schools  provide  an  education  of  a  more 
special  kind,  such  as  the  Normal  College  and 
Academy  for  Music. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  has 
had  an  interesting  evolution.  Haiiy  originally 
made  use  of  the  script  form  of  the  Roman  letter. 
Subsequently  quite  a  number  of  forms  of  embossed 
type  were  introduced.  The  first  of  these  was 
brought  forward  by  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1827.  He  made  use  of  the  Roman  letter,  but  for 
ease  of  recognition,  all  the  curves  were  changed  to 
angles.  In  this  type  there  was  published  in  1834 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  first  Gospel  was 
printed  in  raised  type  for  the  blind.  Other  modi- 
fications of  the  Roman  letter  were  introduced  by 
Howe,  Alston,  and  Fry.  Various  stenographic  and 
phonetic  systems  were  also  brought  forward,  but 
were  discarded  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not 
teach  correct  spelling. 

To  get  over  the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced 
in  passing  from  one  line  to  the  next,  Frere  intro- 
duced his  ingenious  return  line.  The  finger  travels 
along  one  line  from  left  to  right  and  is  then  guided 
by  an  embossed  curve  to  the  line  below,  which  is 
read  from  right  to  left.  On  this  lower  line  tha 
characters  are  printed  in  the  reverse  way,  in  order 
that  the  finger,  mo^-ing  in  the  reverse  direction, 
may  meet  them  in  the  same  order  as  when  reading 
from  left  to  right. 

Moon's  type,  which  became  very  popular,  is  « 
modification  of  the  Roman  character,  but  arbitrary 
signs  are  also  made  use  of.  Frere's  return  line  is 
adopted,  but  the  characters  are  not  reversed  in  the 
return  lines.  Moon's  type  is  still  made  use  of  to 
some  extent,  and  the  Gospel  which  blind  men  may 
be  seen  reading  in  the  streets  is  commonly  printed 
in  it.  It  has,  however,  two  great  drawbacks. 
Books  printed  in  this  type  are  very  expensive ; 
and  they  are  very  bulky.  A  single  (Jospel,  for 
example,  fills  a  large  volume. 

This  multiiilicity  of  types  was  naturally  attended 
by  many  inconveniences.  A  blind  man  wno  learned 
to  read  one  type  could  not  read  books  published  in 
another,  and  a  book  printed  in  any  of  the  embossed 
types  could  obtain  a  circulation  only  among  the 
blind  who  were  acquainted  with  that  type.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  number  of  gentlemen  founded  Tha 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  and  set 
themselves  to  find  and  bring  into  general  use  the 
type  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  blind.    This 
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they  found  in  none  of  the  varieties  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Their  researches  resulted  in  the 
introduction  into  England  in  1868  of  a  type 
which  had  been  invented  by  a  blind  Frenchman 
forty  years  before.  This  type,  wliicli  is  now  in 
general  use,  is  called  the  Braille,  after  Louis  Braille, 
Its  inventor.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are : 
that  tlie  letters  are  ea.«ily  recognized  ;  that  they  can 
be  wTitten  by  the  blind  themselves  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  legible  to  themselves  or  other  people  who 
know  the  characters  ;  that  books  can  be  printed  in 
much  smaller  bulk  and  at  a  much  smaller  cost  than 
in  the  case  of  other  types  for  the  blind. 

The  principle  of  the  Braille  system  is  very  simple. 
The  letters  are  formed  of  raised  dots  of  which  the 
maximum  number  is  six,  arranged  in  three  pairs 

placed  one  above  another —  •   •    Any  of  these  dots 

may  be  omitted,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  punc- 
tuation marks,  and  a  number  of  other  signs  being 
formed  by  one,  two,  three  or  more  of  the  dots 
variously  arranged,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  alphabet 
printed  below.    It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  of 


Mr.  J.  W.  M'Loren,  o(  Edinburgh,  recently  invented  • 
method  whereby  the  printing  of  boolia  in  Braille  tj-pe  il 
greatly  simplilied,  and  the  cost  vastly  reduced.  The  Braille 
Printing  and  I'ublisliing  Co.,  St.  Giles  Street,  Etiinburgh,  was 
foundeJ  to  print  books  l»y  this  new  metliuil.  and  for  some  time 
a  niagnzine  for  the  blind,  the  BrailU  Weekly,  was  published 
every  Saturday  at  the  price  ot  one  penjiy.  Dr.  John  Brown'i 
famous  st<^>ry,  Rab  and  his  Friends,  printed  by  the  new  metliod, 
was  issued  at  the  price  of  sixpence.  The  story  occupies  fifty-two 
quarto  pages.  As  boniis  of  this  class  naturally  depend  upon 
a  very  limited  public  for  circulation,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  some  central  publishing  .company  could  not  only  stock  all 
the  books  printed  by  this  method,  but  control  the  class  of  books 
to  be  published,  and  prevent  overlapping  and  the  same  book 
being  printed  by  different  people. 

Writing  in  Braille  characters  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  writing  frame.  The  paper  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  brass  containing  a  double  row  of 
oblong  perforations.  By  means  of  a  stylus,  each 
letter  is  impressed  upon  the  paper  through  one  of 
the  perforations.  To  read  the  writing  the  paper 
must  be  reversed,  when  the  depressions  produced 
by  the  stylus  will  be  felt  by  the  finger  as  raised 
dots. 

When  the  blind  wish  to  write  so  as  to  be  read 
by  the  seeing,  they  may  use  a  pencil  and  a  guiding 
frame.     Some  blind  persons  who  lost  their  s'ght  in 


The  Braille  Alphabet  and  tome  Contractions. 
(The  large  dots  represent  the  raised  points  of  the  Braille  letters). 
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the  two  dots  constituting  the  lowest  pair  is  present 
in  any  of  the  characters  of  the  upper  line  ;  each  of 
the  cliaracters  of  the  second  line  resembles  the 
character  immediately  above  it,  plus  one  of  the 
lowe.>it  dots  ;  while  the  characters  of  the  third  line 
differ  from  those  above  only  in  the  presence  of 
both  dots  of  the  lowest  pair.  This  arrangement 
obviously  greatly  reduces  the  difficulty  of  learning 
the  symbols. 

The  Braille  characters  have  also  been  adopted 
for  the  printing  of  music,  so  that  a  blind  musician 
can  learn  a  new  piece  of  music  by  following  the 
score  with  one  hand  while  he  plays  the  keys  \vith 
the  otlier. 

A  large  number  of  standard  works  have  now 
been  published  in  the  Braille  type,  and  are  sold  at 
•  moderate  price.  At  the  Eilinburgh  School  for 
the  Blind,  a  monthly  magazine,  jfjora  Jwnndn, 
has  been  published  since  1893.  It  was  started  and 
edited  by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Illingworth,  a  former  head- 
master of  the  school.  Eacli  nuinljer  cdutains  sixty 
large  pages  of  interesting  and  amu.sing  matter,  and 
»  piece  of  music;  and  the  i^irice  is  one  shilling. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  also 
pabUshes  maKadnes  in  Braille. 


adult  life  have  become  very  expert  at  this  kind  of 
writing,  but  for  those  who  have  been  blind  from 
childhood  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  plan  is  to 
use  a  typewriter.  Here  the  exjiense  may  be  an 
objection,  but  this  has  been  got  over  by  Mr.  Illing- 
worth, who  recommends  for  the  purpose  a  cheap 
form  of  typewriter  which  costs  only  a  few  shillings. 
In  this  instrument  the  rubber  type  projects  from 
the  under  surface  of  a  revolving  disc,  and,  oy  placing 
on  the  upper  surface  above  each  letter  the  corre- 
sponding character  in  Braille,  the  blind  pupil  can 
easily  find  the  letter  he  needs,  bring  it  into  place, 
and  print  it  on  the  paper.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
by  using  a  typewriter,  the  blind  scribe  actually 
writes  in  a  character  with  which  he  may  not  be 
acquainted,  and  is  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing two  totally  distinct  alphabets.  It  is  curious  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  Braille  type  was  violently 
oppo.sed  on  the  ground  that  the  letters  were  entirely 
arbitrary  symbols,  as  if  the  characters  of  the  Roman 
or  Greek  alphabets  were  anything  else.  Obviously, 
it  is  no  more  confusing  for  the  blind  to  call  a  couple 
of  dots  the  letter  b  than  it  is  for  the  French  to  call 
a  cabbage  a  chou. 
Arithmetic  is  tAught  to  the  blind  by  means  of  • 
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tablet  eontaiBJng  row8  of  octagonal  holes.  A  peg 
can  be  plated  in  any  of  these  holes,  in  eight  possible 
positions  representing  the  numbers  1  to  8  ;  to  obtain 
9  and  0,  the  peg  is  inverted  and  placed  in  positions 
1  and  2.  The  two  ends  of  the  peg,  of  course,  ditier 
BO  as  to  be  readily  recognizable  by  touch. 

A  somewhat  similar  device  b  made  use  of  for 
teaching  algebra.  Raised  maps  are  used  for  geo- 
graphy, and  models  and  natural  objects  are  freely 
used  for  class  purposes. 

6.  The  care  of  young  blind  children. — When 
sight  is  lost  in  early  childhood,  a  good  deal  can  be 
done  by  judicious  foresight  to  assist  the  teacher, 
when  the  child  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 
Teachers  of  the  blind  complain  that,  when  children 
come  to  them,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  their 
hands ;  that  they  are  lacking  in  confidence,  and 
can  do  nothing  fur  themselves  ;  that  their  muscles 
are  soft  and  weak  ;  and  that,  in  short,  a  great  deal 
of  time  has  to  be  given  to  exercises  and  gymnastics 
intended  to  train  the  muscles  and  the  sense  of 
touch  before  education,  in  the  school  sense,  can  be 
started.  These  faults  depend  very  largely  on  the 
fact  that  the  child's  relatives,  not  unnaturally, 
have  done  everything  for  him.  They  have  dressed 
him,  washed  him,  and  fed  him.  They  have  led 
him  from  place  to  place.  They  have  perhaps 
never  thought  of  giving  him  toys  to  play  with. 
They  have  prevented  him  from  going  about  by 
himself,  for  fear  of  accidents.  In  some  cases  they 
have  even  kept  the  child  in  bed  for  years,  or  taken 
him  about  only  in  a  perambulator,  in  case  he  might 
hurt  himself.  Such  treatment,  although  kindly 
meant,  is  really  cruel  to  the  child.  Tne  proper 
course  of  procedure  is  quite  the  opposite.  The 
proper  method  of  dealing  with  a  young  child  who 
is  blind  may  be  expressed  in  a  sentence :  Treat 
him  exactly  as  if  he  could  see.  The  child  should 
have  toys  to  play  with  as  soon  as  he  can  grasp. 
When  he  can  creep  about,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  He  should  be  expected  and  encouraged  to 
walk  as  soon  as  other  infants.  As  soon  as  he  can 
move  about,  he  should  be  allowed  to  explore  the 
room  for  himself,  and  discover  the  properties  of 
the  furniture  it  contains.  While  care  should,  of 
course,  be  taken  to  prevent  any  serious  accidents 
(dangerous  places  such  as  stairs  or  fires  being 
guarded),  obstacles  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
child's  way,  nor  should  he  be  warned  if  he  is  going 
to  walk  against  something.  No  doubt,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  any  kindly  person  to  see  a  blind  child 
in  the  act  of  walking  against  a  chair,  without 
quickly  stopping  him  or  snatching  the  chair  out 
of  his  way ;  but  if  the  child  is  ever  to  gain  confi- 
dence, and  to  be  able  to  walk  about  freely  without 
fear  of  running  into  walls  and  lamp-posts,  he  must 
learn  by  hard  experience  in  his  nursery  days.  So, 
also,  as  the  child  gets  older,  he  should  be  encour- 
aged to  feed  himself ;  to  undress,  and  later  to  dress 
himself ;  to  fold  his  clothes,  and  put  them  away ; 
to  put  his  toys  away  when  he  has  finished  playing 
with  them,  and  to  fetch  them  for  himself  when  he 
wants  them.  He  should  be  taught  to  use  his  hands 
in  every  possible  way.  Many  of  the  kindergarten 
occupations  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
porting  and  threading  of  beads  is  valuable  as  afford- 
ing a  training  in  sensitiveness  to  the  finger  tips. 
The  handling  of  small  beads  is  a  useful  preparation 
for  the  later  study  of  Braille. 

7.  Advice  to  those  likely  to  lose  their  sight.— 
When  blindness  occurs  from  disease  in  later  years, 
the  loss  of  sight  is  usually  gradual,  and,  after  it  is 
kno^vn  that  ultimate  bliniiness  is  inevitable,  months, 
or  even  years,  may  elapse  during  which  some  sight 
remains.  Persons  so  aH'ected  should  be  advised 
to  set  about  training  their  other  senses,  and 
especially  the  sense  of  touch,  without  delay.  The 
Braille  alphabet  can  soon  be  learned,  and,  in  prac- 


tising reading,  the  sight  which  remains  will  be  of 
great  assistance.  Braille  writing  should  also  b« 
systematically  practised.  Various  everyday  tasks, 
such  as  dressing  and  undressing,  should  be  practised 
with  the  eyes  closed.  When  any  real  difficulty 
presents  itself,  of  course,  the  eyes  may  be  opeiied 
for  a  moment,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sulieier 
should  try  to  accustom  himself  oy  degrees  to  the 
life  he  will  before  long  have  to  live,  so  that,  when 
the  day  of  total  darkness  does  come,  it  will  not 
find  him  whoUy  unprepared. 

LrrsRlTUEE.  —  John  Kitto,  The  Lost  Struet,  1846;  anon, 
art. '  The  Bhnd  *  in  Natiotiat  Heview,  1800 ;  artt.  on  '  Blindneaa,' 
•Vision,'  'Aphasia,'  etc.,  in  EBr,  Chamhers'a  Enc{/c.,  Quain'a 
Medical  Diet.,  Baldwin's  Diet,  of  Psychotoqy  ;  William  James, 
Principles  of  Psycholonp,  2  vols.,  1891 ;  W.  H.  Illingrworth, 
•  Methods  ot  Educating  the  BUnd,  1784  to  1895,'  Trans.  Hoy.  Scot. 
Soc.  of  Art,  1895;  W.  B.  Drummond,  'The  Education  o(  the 
Blind '  in  Encyc.  Uedica,  1899,  also  '  The  Care  ot  Blind  Children ' 
in  Pediatries,  1899 ;  Howe  and  Hal!,  Laura  Bridrpnan,  Dr. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil, 190i  ;  Helen  Keller,  Story  of  my  Lift. 
1903  ;  A.  Maitiand  Ramsay,  Three  Cases  of  Blindness  in  which 
Sight  was  Recovered  in  Adult  Life,  1903;  T.  K.  Abbott, 
'  Fresh  Light  on  Molyneu-x'  Problem :  Dr.  Ramsay's  Case,' 
Mind,  Oct.  1904 ;  Emile  Javal,  On  becoming  Blind  :  Advice  for 
the  Use  qf  Peritmt  Idling  thtir  Sight  [tr.  liy  Carroll  E.  Edson, 

190S].  w.  B.  Drummond. 

BLISS.— See  Blessedness  and  Blest  (Abode). 

BLOOD.  —  I.  Physiological  and  Psycho- 
logical.— Blood  consists  of  a  fluid  portion,  known 
as  plasma,  and  of  corpuscles  (wtite,  red,  and 
'  platelets'),  the  latter  forming  its  nutritive  element. 
'  Average  blood  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
g  plasma  and  J  corpuscles'  (Huxley,  Physiology, 
p.  105).  The  inner  function  of  the  blood  has  been 
compared  by  physiologists  with  the  outer  function  of 
the  air  and  food  supply.  '  It  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  life  of  every  part  of  the  body  that  it  should 
be  in  such  relation  with  a  current  of  blood  that 
matters  can  pass  freely  from  the  blood  to  it,  and 
from  it  to  the  blood,  by  transudation  through  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  blood  is  contained ' 
(ib.  p.  116).  Thus,  the  blood  is  literally  the  vehicle 
of  life  throughout  the  organism,  and  this  function 
is  discharged  by  means  of  its  constant  circulation 
from  the  left  lower  cavity  of  the  heart  through  the 
arteries,  and  back  through  the  veins  to  its  right 
upper  cavity.  The  nourishment  of  the  blood  itself 
is  derived  by  absorption  from  the  food  which  enters 
the  int«stine8 ;  the  venous  blood  is  changed  into 
arterial  blood  by  absorption  of  oxygen  through 
the  lungs,  this  second  or  pulmonary  circulation 
being  maintained  from  the  right  lower  cavity  of 
the  heart  to  its  left  upper  cavity.  It  is  evident 
that  the  true  function  of  the  blood  could  not  be 
understood  until  its  circulation  was  demonstrated, 
as  was  done  by  Harvey  in  his  Exercitatio,  published 
in  1628  (Foster,  History  of  Physioloay,  1901,  p.  42). 
Of  this  circulation  the  ancient  world  was  ignorant, 
and  consequently  of  the  precise  ministry  of  the 
blood  to  life.  Aristotle  (B.C.  384-322)  '  knew  only 
of  its  direct  passage  from  the  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  of  its  movement  to  the  brain  and 
return.  .  .  .  The  brain,  being  the  coldest  organ 
of  the  body,  performed  the  function,  Aristotle 
supposed,  of  reducing  and  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood'  (Hammond,  Aristotle's  Psy- 
chology, p.  227  n.).  Galen  (a.d.  130-c.  210)  taught 
that  the  liver  converts  food  into  crude  blcMd, 
giving  it  the  'natural  spirits.'  In  the  heart,  some 
of  this  blood  is  mixed  with  air  drawn  from  the 
lungs,  and  by  the  innate  beat  of  the  heart  is  laden 
with  'vital  spirits'  (Foster,  op.  eit.  p.  12 f.).  This 
was  the  accepted  doctrine  for  thirteen  centuries, 
until  the  dawn  of  modern  physiology.  The  pul- 
monary circulation  was  described  by  Servetus  in 
1546,  and,  probably  in  dependence  on  him,  by 
Realdus  C^olumbus  in  1559  (ib.  p.  30  f.);  whilst 
Ciesalpinus,  a  little  later,    'recognized  that  thf 
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flow  of  blood  to  the  tissues  took  place  by  the 
arteries  and  by  the  arteries  alone,  and  tliat  the 
return  of  the  blouJ  from  the  tissues  took  place 
by  the  veins  and  not  by  the  arteries  (ib.  p.  35). 
pabricius  described  the  valves  of  the  veins  in  1574 
[ib.  p.  36).  Hut  Ills  pupil,  William  Harvey,  was 
'the  first  to  demonstrate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  .  .  .  Tlie  essential  feature  of  Harvey's  new 
view  was  that  the  blood  through  the  body  was  the 
same  bloud,  coursing  again  ana  again  through  the 
body,  passing  from  arteries  to  veins  in  the  tissues, 
and  from  veins  to  arteries  through  the  lungs,  heart, 
suliering  changes  in  the  substance  and  pores  of 
the  tissues,  changes  in  the  substance  and  pores  of 
the  lungs'  (i6.  p.  47).  Thus,  the  long-established 
doctrine  of  '  spirits '  was  discredited,  and  the 
study  of  physiology  separated  from  that  of  pseudo- 
psychology. 

But  primitive  man  did  not  need  to  wait  for 
Harvey  in  order  to  be  taught  the  significance  of 
blood  in  relation  to  life.  However  ignorant  he 
might  be  of  the  precise  relation,  common  observa- 
tion showed  the  dependence  of  life  on  the  blood 
within  the  body  of  man  or  animal.  Loss  of  blood 
meant  loss  of  strength,  and  a  man's  life  seemed  to 
drain  away  with  the  blood  from  a  mortal  wound. 
Thus  Homer  can  speak  either  of  the  soul  (fvx'^t 
n.  xiv.  518)  or  of  the  blood  (ai/ia,  xvii.  86)  as  passing 
away  through  the  intlicted  wound  (cf.  Kobinsohn, 
Psychol,  der  Naturcblker,  p.  18;  Gruppe,  Griech. 
Mjfthol.  und  lieligionsgesch.  p.  728);  the  identity  is 
afhrmed  explicitly,  e.^f. , amongst  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
phrase  '  the  blood  is  the  life'  (Dt  12'''',  where  'life' 
IS  literally  '  soul ') ;  and  even  a  thinker  like  Empe- 
docles  could  regard  blood  as  the  seat  of  thought 
or  perception  (K.ihde,  Psyche',  1898,  ii.  176  ;  Burnet, 
Early  Greek  PhUusuphy\  1908,  p.  288).  For  us, 
however,  to  repeat  '  the  blood  is  the  life '  means 
something  quite  diti'erent  from  the  early  usage, 
and  the  uifterence  is  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  subject  before  us.  By  such  a  phrase  we 
should  imply  that  blood  is  essential  to  the  living 
activity  of  the  organism,  and  that  life  is  not 
possible  without  blood.  But  primitive  thought 
meant  to  assert  that  the  life  is  the  blood,  and  vice 
verta  :  when  the  blood  left  the  body,  it  carried  the 
life  with  it.  Thus,  in  the  Qur'an,  xcvi.  2,  God  is 
said  to  have  created  man  from  clotted  blood ;  in 
Burma  this  is  kept  and  eaten  on  special  occasions 
(El worthy,  Evil  Eye,  1895,  p.  112).  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  numerous  customs  that  illustrate 
the  perils  and  powers  of  blood  for  the  ancient  mind  ; 
this  is  the  key  to  many  important  institutions. 
To  the  modern  mind,  olood  which  has  left  its 
organism  is  no  more  than  any  other  fluid,  except 
for  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment,  which  may  be 
itself  an  inheritance  from  the  past ;  but  for  the 
ancient  mind,  blood,  even  when  shed,  was  still 
perilous  and  potent,  full  of  latent  life,  and  capable 
of  working  on  persons  or  things  in  contact  with  it. 
The  illustration  of  these  ideas  belongs  to  the 
following  sections ;  here  it  remains  to  show,  by 
instances  selected  from  a  very  large  material,  the 
nature  of  the  idea  of  a  blood-soul.  The  Arabs 
used  the  word  for  'soul,'  ruifs,  cognato  with  the 
Heb.  nephesh,  in  the  sense  of  blood.  '  When  a 
man  dies  a  natural  death,  his  life  departs  through 
the  nostrils  .  .  ,  but  when  he  is  slain  in  battle 
"his  life  flows  on  the  spear  point " '  (Robertson 
Smith,  Rel.  Sevi.'  p.  40  n.).  Belief  in  the  blood- 
eoul  explains  their  custom  of  not  washing  the 
slain,  and  of  burying  the  Muslim  'martyrs'  in 
their  blood,  acconling  to  Muhammad's  commands 
at  Uhud  (Wellhausen,  Reste  arnb.  Heidentums^, 
p.  178,  n.  3).  Robinsohn  quotes  a  remarkable 
story  of  an  Arab  newly-married  man  attacked, 
when  with  his  wife,  by  an  overpowering  force.  He 
thereupon  killed  her,  smeared   himself  with  her 


blood,  and  fought  till  he  fell,  by  this  means  uniting 
her  soul  with  his  own  (op.  cit.  p.  25).  Similarly, 
we  may  read  of  the  Australian  mitiation  custom, 
after  circumcision  :  '  The  boy  was  lifted  up,  and 
standing  above  the  two  Thungallum  men,  allowed 
some  of  the  blood  to  drip  down  on  to  their  backs, 
thus  establishing  a  special  friendly  relationship 
between  himself  and  them '  (Spencer  -  Gillen'', 
p.  372  ;  further  examples  collected  by  Frazer,  GB* 
1.  356).  Or  we  find  that  the  Caribs  '  sprinkle  a 
male  infant  with  its  father's  blood  to  give  him  his 
father's  courage'  (H.  Spencer,  Sociology,  i.  116). 
We  even  fina  that  amongst  the  West  African 
natives  the  skeletons  of  Ashanti  kings  are  washed 
with  the  blood  of  human  victims  (Ellis,  Th^  Tshi- 
speaking  Peoples,  p.  168) — doubtless  to  impart  soul- 
life  to  the  dead.  Another  group  of  example* 
shows  US  the  use  of  blood  as  a  substitute  for  life 
(Tylor,  ii.  402),  and  the  wide-spread  avoidance  of 
blood  as  food  is  by  some  peoples  explicitly  traced 
to  the  identity  of  the  soul  and  the  blood  (examples 
collected  in  Frazer,  op.  cit.  i.  353).  So  natural, 
indeed,  is  it  among  primitive  people  for  death  to 
come  by  blood-shedding  that  'it  is  always  held 
uncanny  in  Africa  if  a  person  dies  without  shed- 
ding blood'  (Kingsley,  Travels  in  West  Africa, 
p.  524) ;  in  other  words,  the  blood  is  the  normal 
and  visible  soul.  What  may  be  the  precise  relation 
of  this  blood-soul  to  other  ideas  of  soul,  such  as  its 
identification  with  breath  or  shadow,  is  probably 
left  quite  indeterminate  in  most  cases.  Skeat 
cites  a  curious  Malay  belief  which  connects  the 
blood-soul  with  the  shadow-soul  through  a  small 
snail.  '  Among  the  grass  in  the  shadow  of  a 
grazing  animal  these  creatures  are  to  be  discovered, 
and  if  one  of  them  is  crushed,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  full  of  blood,  which  has  been  drawn  in  a  mys- 
terious way  from  the  veins  of  the  animal  through 
its  shadow'  {Malay  Magic,  p.  306). 

2.  The  perils  of  blood  are  a  natural  result  of  that 
idea  of  the  blood-soul  which  has  iust  been  indicated 
— '  the  almost  universal  belief  tnat  blood  is  a  fluid 
in  which  inheres  mysterious  potency,  no  less 
dangerous  when  misused  than  efficacious  when 
properly  employed' (Moore,  EBi,  art.  'Sacrifice,' 
§  43).  It  is  with  the  former  aspect  that  we  aia 
first  concerned,  and  its  most  obvious  example  ia 
that  tabu  on  blood  as  food  with  which  the  OT 
makes  us  familiar ;  of.  I  S  H'^'",  where  we  see 
that  the  blood,  which  is  too  perilous  and  mysterious 
to  be  man's  food  (Smend,  AT.  Eel.-gesch.'  p.  142), 
must  be  offered  on  the  sacred  stone  to  Jahweh 
before  man  can  eat  the  flesh  with  impunity.  The 
prohibition  of  blood  as  food  meets  us,  as  a  definite 
law,  in  Dt  12'»-  ^■»»  15" ;  here  it  is  not  oflTered  in 
sacrifice,  but  when  animals  are  slain  for  ordinary 
food  it  is  to  be  poured  out  on  the  ground  ;  for  the 
same  prohibition  in  the  Priestly  Code,  of.  On  9*, 
Lv  3"  7^*-  "  17  vassim,  19".  F'razer  cites  examples 
of  the  same  taou  from  the  customs  of  Esthonians, 
American  Indians,  Romans,  Arabs,  and  Papuans 
(i.  353).  Further,  the  perils  of  blood  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  precautions  taken  by  many 
peoples  in  killing  men  or  animals.  It  is  not  the 
actual  killing,  but  the  literal  shedding  of  blood 
which  constitutes  the  danger,  since  blood  actually 
shed  means  mysterious  soul-power  let  loose.  Con- 
sequently, the  actual  shedding  of  blood  in  killing 
is  to  be  avoided,  if  possible ;  this  is  probably  the 
explanation  of  many  curious  methods  of  judicial 
execution  (Kingsley,  Travels  in  West  Africa,  p.  525; 
Frazer,  i.  354  f.  ;  Jevons,  Introd.  Hist.  Rel.  p.  73  f.) 
which  in  themselves  might  seem  simply  refinements 
of  cruelty.  To  remind  us  that  the  peril  is  in  the 
actual  blood  shed,  not  in  any  moral  element  of 
guilt  incurred,  we  find  the  same  unwillingness  to 
shed  blood  in  the  case  of  animals  amongst  th* 
Wauika  and  Damaras  of  Airioa  '.Fruer,  L  357), 
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with  the  result  that  cattle  are  stoned  to  death  or 
suBocated.  Wliere  blood  is  actually  shed,  various 
means  are  used  to  draw  the  charge  of  tlie  shell,  so 
to  speak,  before  it  can  explode.  One  has  been 
indicated  above  in  the  practice  of  putting  the 
blood  on  a  sacred  stone  or  altar,  and  reference  will 
be  made  to  it  ajjuiu  when  the  place  of  blood  in 
sacrilice  Ls  considered  (p.  719'').  Another  plan  is 
to  cover  the  bloud  with  earth  or  dust ;  Duiiylitj' 
met  with  an  cxanijile  of  this,  interesting  because 
the  blood  was  the  man's  own  :  '  Thahir,  cupped  in 
the  head,  neck,  and  back,  felt  lightened ;  he  covered 
the  blood  with  a  little  heap  of  dust,  and  one  who 
came  in  asking,  "  What  is  this  heap?"  he  answered, 
"Blood  which  I  have  buried"'  {Arabia  Deserta, 
i.  492).  Or  the  blood  may  be  sucked,  or  else 
deposited  in  some  special  place ;  both  are  illustrated 
bj'  one  of  the  Australian  rites  of  sub-incision,  in 
^^  hich  the  boy  is  made  to  suck  the  blood  on  the 
knife,  whilst  the  blood  from  the  wound  falls  on  a 
piece  of  paper  bark.  '  The  blood  was  taken  in  the 
paper  bark  to  the  boy's  mother,  who  buried  it  in 
the  bank  of  a  water  jjool  so  as  once  more  to  ensure 
the  growth  of  the  lilies '  (Spencer-GiIlen^  p.  36S). 
In  other  circumstances,  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed  may  require  expiation  (cf.  Dt  21'""),  and  the 
blood-stain  may  be  cleansed  away  by  the  use  of 
other  blood  (Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion, 
i.  275).  Finally,  the  perils  of  blood,  already  seen 
in  the  prohibition  of  blood  as  food,  and  in  avoid- 
ance of  or  precautions  in  blood-shedding,  find  a 
third  group  of  illustrations  in  the  elaborate  rules 
affecting  the  blood  of  menstruation  and  childbirth. 
The  fear  of  women's  blood  in  these  cases,  no  doubt 
because  regarded  as  specially  m3'sterious  and 
potent,  is  wide-spread  amongst  primitive  peoples 
(examples  in  Frazer,  i.  3(51).  Elaborate  care  is 
taken  by  the  Arunta  and  Ilpirra  tribes  of  Australia, 
for  example,  to  dispose  of  the  blood  of  the  first 
menstruation  (Spencer-CJillen",  p.  460).  Crawley 
(The  Mystic  Rose,  p.  212),  whilst  admitting  that 
the  obvious  vehicle  of  contagion  in  such  cases  is 
blood,  questions  the  truth  of  making  this  central 
in  the  tabu  of  women ;  and  it  is  frequently  true 
that  various  ideas  operate  and  concentrate  in  one 
primitive  custom.  But  none  can  doubt  that  the 
perils  of  blood  are  illustrated  by  the  wide-spread 
tabu  on  women  at  certain  times. 

3.  The  powers  of  blood  have  been  implied 
already  in  its  perils.  But  the  same  ideas  which 
make  men  ordinarily  shrink  from  contact  with 
blood  may  evidently  cause  them  to  resort  to  it 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  a  specially  potent 
means  of  influence.  They  are  willing  to  accept 
the  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  end  in  %-iew.  Only  a 
few  representative  cases  can  be  given  here  :  further 
illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  chief  works  on 
anthropology,  or  in  Strack's  Das  Blut,  which  gives 
many  examples  and  copious  references.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  ways  in  which  the  psychical 
energy  of  blood  can  be  as.similated  is  by  drinking 
it.  '  Blood  may  be  given  by  young  men  to  old  men 
of  any  degree  of  relationship  and  at  any  time  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  the  latter'  (Spencer-Gillen",p. 
461).  Amongst  the  same  Australian  peoples,  bloud 
may  be  given  also  to  the  members  of  an  avenf^ug 
expedition  ;  to  secure  unity  of  purpose  and  to 
exclude  treachery,  it  may  even  oe  forcibly  ad- 
ministered to  an  outsider  (p.  462)  ;  special  meetings 
of  reconcUiation  are  also  accompanied  by  blood- 
drinking  (i'6.).  Many  primitive  peoples  drink  the 
blood  of  enemies  in  order  to  secure  their  strength 
(Crawley,  The  Mystic  Rose,  p.  102 ;  Robertson 
Smith,  Kinship\jp.  284  [ed.  S.  A.  Cook,  p.  296]; 
Trumbull,  The  Blood  Covenant,  pp.  126-134). 
Sometimes  the  special  purpose  of  blood-drinking 
is  religious  inspiration  (Trumbull,  op.  c.it.  pp.  139- 
142),  especially  in  connexion  with  a  sacrifice,  when 


the  fresh  blood  of  the  victim  is  drunk  (Frazer,  op, 
cit.  i.  133  f. ).  The  result  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
usual  phenomena  of  possession.  The  religious  idea 
underlying  this  practice  will  be  discussed  when 
blood-covenants  (see  §  4)  in  general  have  been 
considered  ;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  name  this  wide- 
spread practice  in  illustration  of  the  powers  of 
blood.  Another  way  of  imparting  these  powers  is 
by  external  application  of  the  blood.  '  It  is  a  very 
common  thing  for  a  j'oung  man  to  open  a  vein  in 
his  arm  and  allow  the  blood  to  sprinkle  over  the 
body  of  an  older  man,  the  idea  being  to  strengthen 
the  latter  '  (Spencer-CJillen'',  p.  598).  Among  some 
primitive  peoples,  the  blood  of  relatives  is  allowed 
to  fall  on  a  corpse,  probably  with  the  idea  of 
reviving  it  or  impartmg  life  to  it  (cf.  Howitt, 
p.  451).  From  such  use  of  blood  to  promote 
physical  or  psychical  strength,  it  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  use  of  blood  as  medicine.  For  example, 
amongst  the  people  just  named,  'it  is  a  very 
common  practice  to  give  both  men  and  women 
blood  to  drink  when  they  are  ill '  (Spencer-Gillen'>, 
p.  599).  From  the  time  of  the  Romans  down 
to  our  own  time,  there  has  been  a  wide-spread 
belief  that  epUepsy  could  be  cured  by  drinking 
blood  (Robinsohn,  op.  cit.  ■p.  27).  An  established 
cure  for  leprosy,  from  ancient  Egj-pt  down  into 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  blood-batn  (Trumbull, 
The  Blood  Covenant,  p.  116  f.).  Many  curious 
examples  are  collected  by  Strack  (pp.  27  f.  and 
36-40)  of  these  and  similar  customs.  The  patient 
may  even  be  given  his  own  blood  to  drink  (op.  cit. 
pp.  40-43).  We  find  also  cases  approximating  to 
the  use  of  charms,  like  the  Chinese  custom,  in 
times  of  pestilence,  of  writing  sentences  in  human 
blood  to  be  fastened  on  the  door-posts  for  pro- 
tection against  disease  (Trumbull,  The  Threshold 
Covenant,  p.  71).  Not  only  human  but  also  animal 
blood  occurs  frequently  in  the  primitive  pharma- 
copoeia (Strack,  pp.  55-57).  It  is,  of  course,  diffi- 
cult to  separate  ancient  medicine  from  ancient 
magic.  In  regard  to  the  magical  uses  of  blood, 
some  belong  to  it  in  common  with  hair,  nail- 
parings,  etc.,  as  having  been  in  close  connexion 
with  the  body  :  thus  '  ancient  Peruvian  sorcerers 
destroyed  their  victims  by  acting  on  blood  taken 
from  them'  (H.  Spencer,  Sociology,  i.  264).  The 
use  of  blood  at  the  various  totem  ceremonies  of 
Australia  is  midway  between  the  magical  and 
religious  uses.  But  special  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  use  made  of  the  blood  of  menstruation  for 
both  medicinal  and  magical  purposes  (Strack, 
pp.  28-32) — a  use  we  might  expect  in  view  of  the 
perils  specially  attaching  to  this  blood.  The  further 
powers  of  blood  are  illustrated  throughout  this 
article,  in  regard  both  to  human  and  to  superhuman 
relationships,  and  underlie  innumerable  blood-ritea 
and  blood-sacrifices.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
these  is  the  blood-baptism  of  Mithraism  (q.v.). 
Here  it  remains  onl}'  to  point  out  the  extension  of 
the  powers  of  blood  to  many  blood-like  things. 
The  tabu  on  blood  extends  to  many  blood-coloured 
objects  (Jevons,  p.  67  :  '  The  savage  believes  that 
the  same  terrible  consequences — whatever  they 
may  be — which  ensue  on  contact  with  blood,  do 
actually  and  really  follow  on  contact  with  thing* 
which  by  their  colour .  .  .  remind  him  thereof ').  So, 
amongst  West  African  natives,  '  every  spot  where 
the  earth  is  of  a  red  colour  is  believed  to  be,  or  to 
have  been,  the  place  of  abode  of  a  Sasabonsum ; 
and  the  red  colour  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  blood  of  the  victims  destroyed  by  him '  (EUis, 
op.  ci<.  p.  35 ;  cf.  Tylor,  i.  406).  We  may  trace 
the  same  range  of  thought  in  the  ideas  attaching 
to  the  red  heifer  (Nu  19=")  or  to  the  robin  red- 
breast ;  and  in  the  practice  of  smearing  the  body 
with  red  earth  (Spencer-Gillen',  p.  464).  The  last 
is  probably  a  substitute  for  blood.     For  other 
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customs,  especially  the  natural  and  frequent  use 
of  wine  as  the  blood  of  the  grape,  cf.  TnimbuU, 
The  Blood  Cai^enant,  p.  191  f.  ;  Frazer,  i.  35',). 

4-  Blood -covenants.  —  The  previous  sections 
illustrate  that  primitive  conception  of  blood  on 
which  all  later  ideas  and  institutions  rest.  We 
have  now  to  notice  some  of  the  more  important  of 
fiiese  ethical  and  religious  developments  of  the 
primitive  idea.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
wide-spread  practice  of  the  blood-covenant  between 
man  and  man.  In  its  direct  and  primitive  form, 
this  is  essentially  the  union  of  one  life  with  an- 
other by  actual  exchange  of  blood,  the  exchange 
being  made  either  by  drinking  or  by  transfusion. 
Many  instances  of  this  practice  are  collected  by 
Trumbull  in  his  elaborate  monograph.  The  Blood 
Covenant ;  he  draws  examples  from  Africa,  A.sia, 
America,  Europe,  and  Oceania,  and  claims  that 
it  is  fundamental  in  all  primitive  life  (p.  !I6). 
Certainly  the  practice  is  a  natural  development 
of  the  idea  that  blood  is  life.  On  its  physical  side, 
the  practice  is  still  retained  in  civilized  com- 
munities in  the  medical  operation  of  transfusion  : 
'  men  or  dogs,  bled  to  apparent  death,  may  be  at 
once  and  ett'ectually  revived  by  filling  their  veins 
with  blood  taken  from  another  man  or  dog ' 
(Huxley,  Physiol,  p.  117).  The  difference  is  that 
the  primitive  man  did  this,  and  still  does  it,  not 
for  physical  only,  but  also  for  psychical  ends, 
whicn  he  does  not  separate  from  the  former.  '  The 
inter-commingling  of  the  blood  of  two  organisms 
is,  therefore,  according  to  this  \'iew,  equivalent  to 
the  inter-commingling  of  the  lives,  of  the  person- 
alities, of  the  natures,  thus  brought  together' 
(Trumbull,  op.  cit.  p.  38).  Both  the  primitive 
practice  and  the  primitive  idea  may  be  modihed  in 
various  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  some  sub- 
Btitute  for  blood,  such  as  wine,  may  be  introduced  ; 
on  the  other,  the  idea  of  life-union  may  appear 
in  the  weaker  ft>rm  of  union  in  a  particular  oath 
or  pledge  (cf.  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  ii.  41  : 
'shevkhly  persons  at  Aneyza  have  tnld  me  that 
"  el-"kaht.1n  in  el-Ydmen  do  confirm  their  solemn 
■wearing  together  by  drinking  human  gore").'  For 
a  collection  of  such  blood-oaths,  cf.  Strack,  Das 
Blut,  pp.  21-25.  See,  further,  Brotherhood 
(artificial). 

5.  Kinship.  —  It  has  seemed  to  many  that  the 
idea  of  union  by  blood  through  the  blood-covenant 
is  simply  a  particular  case  of  the  idea  of  union  by 
blood  as  underlying  kinship  in  general,  the  only 
difference  being  the  substitution  of  artificial  means 
for  natural.  Jevons,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Muslim  women  do  not  veil  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  '  Mood-brothers'  any  more  than  before 
other  blood-relations,  remarks  :  '  it  faithfullj'  pre- 
serves the  primitive  view  that  the  blood- brother- 
hood thus  established  is  not  a  relationship  personal 
to  the  two  parties  alone,  but  extends  to  the  whole 
of  each  clan  :  my  brother  is,  or  becomes,  the  brother 
of  all  my  brethren  ;  the  blood  wliich  Hows  in  the 
veins  of  either  party  to  the  blood-covenant  flows 
in  the  veins  of  all  his  kin'  (op.  cit.  p.  99;  cf., 
however,  p.  170).  Benzin^er,  also  referring  to 
Semitic  races,  which  so  richly  illustrate  the  ideas 
of  blood,  remarks :  '  Relationship  is  participation 
in  the  common  blood  which  flows  with  equal 
fulness  in  the  veins  of  every  member  of  that  circle ; 
on  this  idea  rest  all  the  rights  and  obligations 
between  the  individual  and  his  clan.smen '  (EBi, 
col.  2672).  Such  an  identity  of  kinship  with 
blood-relationship  is  to  us  self-evident :  the  terms 
are  convertible,  tor  the  life  of  the  father  and  the 
life  of  the  mother  are  combined  in  the  child  born 
from  their  physical  union.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
BO  certain  as  is  frequently  a-ssximed  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  kinship  is  blood-relationship.  The 
whole   range   of    birth  ideas  amongst    primitive 


peoples  often  diflfers  widely  from  our  own.  By 
various  Australian  tribes  we  find  '  the  idea  firmly 
held  that  the  child  is  not  the  direct  result  of 
intercourse,  that  it  may  come  without  this,  which 
merely,  as  it  were,  prepares  the  mother  for  the 
reception  and  birth  also  of  an  already-formed 
spirit  child  who  inhabits  one  of  the  local  totem 
centres'  (Spencer-Gillen*,  p.  265).  In  another 
part  of  the  same  country,  a  dilTerent  view  is 
tield  :  '  The  child  comes  from  the  man,  and  the 
woman  only  takes  care  of  it'  (Howitt,  p.  255). 
Amongst  the  West  Africans,  '  the  Awunas,  an 
Eastern  Ewe  tribe,  say  that  the  lower  jaw  is  the 
only  part  of  the  body  which  a  child  derives  from 
its  mother,  all  the  rest  being  derived  from  the 
ancestral  luwoo  (the  Tshi  kra).  The  father  furnishes 
nothing'  (Ellis,  The  Yoniba-speaking  Peoples,  p. 
131  n.).  Westermarck  (Hum.  Mar.  p.  106)  cites 
from  Carver  the  case  of  a  North  American  tribe 
who  ascribed  the  soul  to  the  father  and  the  body 
to  the  mother.  These  ideas,  in  their  many  varieties, 
at  least  remind  us  that  the  idea  of  blood-relation- 
ship has  far  less  physiological  support  in  the 
primitive  mind  than  in  our  own.  Further, 
we  may  ask  whether  the  analysis  of  the 
idea  of  kinship  into  one  of  identity  of  blood  is 
itself  natural  to  the  primitive  mind,  and  does  not 
belong  to  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  development. 
Crawley  argues  that  '  habitual  proximity  and  con- 
tact is  the  strongest  and  most  ordinary  tie,  and  is 
earlier  in  thought  than  the  tie  of  "blood'  (The 
Mystic  Rose,  p.  452) ;  he  further  contends  that  '  the 
theory  that  the  "blood  covenant"  and  the  similar 
marriage  ceremony  are  intended  to  cause  the 
blood  of  the  tribe  to  flow  in  the  veins  of  the  new 
member  is  based  on  late  legal  fictions'  (ib.  p.  376). 
Westermarck,  criticizing  the  hypothesis  of  an 
original  promiscuity,  shows  reason  to  doubt  that 
'  the  denomination  of  children  and  the  rules  of 
succession  really  were  in  the  first  place  dependent 
on  ideas  of  consanguinity'  (op.  cit.  p.  107).  Even 
where  blood  -  relationship  is  emphasized,  as  in 
Arabia,  it  may  be  significantly  linked  with  parallel 
ideas,  such  as  meal-communion.  '  The  Arabic 
community  rests  on  a  natural  basis  .  .  .  those 
who  belong  together  are  connected  in  the  first 
place  through  blood  ;  in  the  second  place,  however, 
through  the  fact  that  they  eat  and  drink,  live  and 
travel  together ;  without  this,  blood  would  soon 
lose  its  power'  (Wellhausen,  Peste  arab.  Heiden- 
turns'',  p.  193).  On  the  whole,  it  seems  in  accord- 
ance with  primitive  habits  of  thought  to  regard 
the  idea  of  blood-relationship  as  a  specialization 
of  the  general  theory  and  practice  of  early  kinship. 
See,  further.  Brotherhood  (artificial). 

6.  Blood-revenge. — At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
diflicult  to  explain  the  universal  practice  of  blood- 
revenge,  except  from  the  standpoint  of  a  primitive 
sense  of  the  blood-tie  underlying  kinship.  When 
the  blood  of  a  kinsman  has  been  shed,  it  seems 
most  natural  to  assume  that  the  tie  of  blood  impels 
his  nearest  relative  to  slay  the  slayer.  But,  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  regard  the 
motive  which  animates  the  avenger  of  olood  as 
complex.  There  is,  first,  the  fact  that  presents 
itself  from  the  powers  and  perils  of  blood.  Blood 
has  been  shed,  perilous  power  has  been  liberated, 
and  something  has  to  De  done  if  those  in  the 
vicinity  are   to  escape   the  consequences.      'The 

fuinciple  that  blood  must  be  atoned  for  by  blood 
ia.s  insjiired  in  every  part  of  the  earth  the  endeavour 
to  avenge  a  murdered  kinsman'  (Bastian,  Der 
Mensrli  in  der  Geschichte,  iii.  1  ;  he  collects  many 
examples  in  pp.  2-36).  There  are,  further,  the 
natural  obligations  and  feelings  of  those  whose 
lives  have  been  closely  linked,  which  make  a 
kinsman  the  most  likely  person  to  desire  the 
'  wild  justice '  of  revenge.    'The  union  of  these  two 
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motives,  the  psychical  and  the  personal,  as  they 
may  be  called,  issues  in  the  familiar  features  of 
blood-responsibility,  as  presented  in  early  forms 
of  society.  For  example,  amongst  West  African 
tribes,  '  revenge,  especially  for  bloodshed,  is  every- 
where practised.  It  is  a  duty  belonging  first  to 
the  "ijawe"  (blood-relative),  next  to  the  "ikaka" 
(family),  next  to  the  "etomba"  (tribe).  .  .  . 
Formerly  it  was  indifferent  who  was  killed  in 
revenge,  provided  it  was  some  member  of  the 
murderer's  tribe.  Naturally  that  tribe  sought  to 
retaliate,  and  the  feud  was  carried  back  and 
forth,  and  would  be  finally  settled  only  when  an 
equal  number  had  been  killed  on  each  side.  .  .  . 
At  present,  blood  is  not  always  required,  but 
formerly  no  money  would  have  been  accepted  as 
a  sufficient  penalty'  (Nassau,  Fctichism  in  West 
Africa,  pp.  19,  20).  This  example  may  be  taken 
as  the  normal  type.  In  course  of  time  various 
modifications  arose,  tending  to  take  vengeance  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  individual,  and  to  put  it  in 
charge  of  the  whole  community,  whilst  various 
plans  were  adopted,  such  as  the  well-kno\vn 
'cities  of  refuge  araon"  the  Hebrews,  to  differ- 
entiate the  cases  of  wilful  and  accidental  man- 
slaughter (cf.  Dt  19').  The  original  entire  lack 
of  distinction  between  the  two  is  significant  of  the 
attitude  of  the  primitive  mind  to  the  whole  matter ; 
it  is  the  actual  shedding  of  blood  that  is  in  ques- 
tion, not  the  modern  idea  of  abstract  justice. 
The  same  attitude  comes  out  even  more  signifi- 
cantly in  the  ideas  held  about  blood-shedding  in 
the  case  of  animals.  '  The  primitive  hunter  who 
slays  an  animal  believes  himself  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  either  of  its  disembodied  spirit,  or  of  ail 
the  other  animals  of  the  same  species,  whom  he 
considers  as  knit  together,  like  men,  by  the  ties 
of  kin  and  the  obligations  of  the  blood  feud' 
(Frazer,  ii.  3S9,  where  examples  are  given). 
Finally,  we  may  see  the  whole  principle  which 
underlies  blood-revenge  well  illustrated  in  some 
modern  survivals.  The  following  account  is  given 
by  Curtiss  from  native  information  (Primitive 
Semitic  Religion  To-day,  p.  191) :'  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nablus  it  is  customary,  when  a  reconcilia- 
tion has  been  made  between  the  murderer  and  the 
avenger  of  blood,  for  the  murderer  to  kill  a  goat 
or  a  sheep.  He  then  kneels  before  the  avenger 
with  a  red  handkerchief  tied  about  his  neck. 
Some  of  the  blood  of  the  animal  slain  is  put  on 
the  palms  of  his  hands.  The  avenger  draws  his 
sword  and  intimates  that  he  could  take  his  life 
from  him,  but  that  he  gives  it  back  to  him.'  See 
also  Blood-Feud. 

7.  Blood  and  the  spirit-world. — In  tracing  the 
developments  of  the  ideas  of  the  powers  and  perils 
attaching  to  blood,  as  they  are  seen  in  blood- 
covenanto,  blood-relationship,  and  blood-revenge, 
we  have  considered  those  ideas  as  affecting  the  rela- 
tion between  man  and  man  only.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  the  fact  that  the  spirit-world  is  generally 
conceived  on  anthropomorphic  lines,  that  this  im- 
portant group  of  ideas  would  be  applied  to  the  un- 
seen world,  and  that  blood  would  come  to  occupy  an 
important  place  in  religious  as  well  as  in  social  life. 
The  remainder  of  this  article  is  therefore  concerned 
with  the  place  of  blood  in  religion.  The  natural 
starting-point  is  afforded  by  the  thirst  of  departed 
souls  for  blood,  of  which  the  visit  of  Odysseus  to 
Hades  supplies  the  classical  example  (Od.  xi.  34  f.) : 
'  But  when  I  had  besought  the  tribes  of  the  dead 
with  vows  and  prayers,  I  took  the  sheep  and  cut 
their  throats  over  the  trench,  and  the  dark  blood 
flowed  forth,  and,  lo,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  that  be 
departed  gathered  them  from  out  of  Erebus.  ...  I 
drew  the  sliarp  sword  from  my  thigh  and  sat  there, 
suffering  not  the  strength less  heads  of  the  dead 
to  draw  nigh  the  blood,  ere  1  had  word  of  Teiresias ' 


(Bntoher-Lang's  tr.,  p.  173).  This  eagerness  of  tha 
dead  to  revive  their  strength  by  drinking  that 
blood  which  is  life  is  the  best  explanation  of  the 
frequent  practice  of  pouring  blood  into  the  grave 
or  tomb  by  means  of  a  tube  or  funnel  (examples  in 
Jevons,  p.  51  f.),  or  of  the  various  forms  of  blood- 
offering  to  the  dead  (p.  52  f.),  which  may  take  the 
form  of  more  or  less  serious  mutilations  on  the 
part  of  the  mourners  (p.  191).  But  other  spirits 
than  those  of  departed  men  are  eager  for  blood  on 
similar  grounds.  So  we  meet  with  belief  in  the 
vampire.  '  Inasmuch  as  certain  patients  are  seen 
becoming  day  by  day,  without  apparent  cause, 
thin,  weak,  and  bloodless,  savage  animism  is  callel 
upon  to  produce  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and 
does  80  in  the  doctrine  that  there  exist  certain 
demons  which  eat  out  the  souls  or  hearts  or  suck 
the  blood  of  their  victims '  (Tylor,  ii.  191  ;  he  cites 
various  examples,  pp.  191-194 ;  for  some  modem 
cases,  cf.  Strack,  Das  Blut,  p.  65).  As  a  particular 
example  may  be  mentioned  the  Malay  vampire 
known  as  the  Penanggalan,  '  which  is  believed  to 
resemble  a  trunkless  human  head  with  the  sao 
of  the  stomach  attached  to  it,  and  which  flies 
about  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of  sucking 
the  blood  of  infants '  (Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  320, 
cf.  p.  328).  But  other  temporarily  or  permanently 
disembodied  spirits  have  the  same  tastes  and 
powers.  So  the  West  African  natives  believe  that 
witches  live  almost  entirely  on  the  blood  which 
they  suck  from  children  at  night  ( Kingsley,  Travelt, 
p.  490).  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  difficulty 
we  feel  in  connecting  an  immaterial  spirit  witn 
material  blood  does  not  exist  for  the  primitiro 
mind,  which  knows  no  such  antithesis ;  indeed, 
spirits  are  sometimes  thought  to  yield  blood 
(Robinsohn,  op.  cit.  p.  167). 

From  such  general  beliefs  we  may  paas  to  the 
various  practices  by  which  the  spint-world  is 
approached  through  blood.  Perhaps  the  best  and 
simplest  example  of  contact  with  the  spirit-world 
made  by  blood  is  afforded  by  its  use  in  AustraJian 
totemistic  ceremonies.  In  connexion  with  the 
Unjiamba  flower-totem,  the  blood  of  one  of  the 
young  men  is  sprinkled  freely  on  a  stone,  which  ia 
supposed  to  represent  a  mass  of  Unjiamba  flowers, 
after  chants  have  been  sung,  '  the  burden  of  which 
is  a  reiterated  invitation  to  the  Unjiamba  tree  to 
flower  much,  and  to  the  blossoms  to  be  full  of 
honey'  (Spencer-Gillen*,  p.  184).  In  connexion 
with  the  Okira  or  kangaroo  -  totem,  a  similar 
ceremony  is  performed  to  increase  the  number  of 
kangaroos,  after  which  the  young  men  at  once  go 
out  to  hunt  them  (16.  p.  201 ).  In  this  case,  the  stone 
'  represents  the  spot  where  a  celebrated  kangaroo 
of  the  Alcheringa  (q.v.)  went  down  into  the 
earth,  its  spirit  part  remaining  in  the  stone  which 
arose  to  mark  the  place '  {ib.  p.  462).  These  blood 
ceremonies  are  specially  instructive,  because  they 
show  the  potency  of  blood  in  making  a  vital 
connexion  with  the  '  supernatural '  world,  quite 
apart  from  any  of  the  theories  of  sacrifice  developed 
at  a  later  stage  of  religious  thought.  It  is  of 
importance  to  emphasize  this,  lest  we  misread 
primitive  forms  of  '  sacrifice '  such  as  that  offered 
to  the  Yoruba  god,  Ogun,  when  a  human  victim 
is  slain ;  '  the  entrails  are  exposed  before  the 
image,  and  the  body  suspended  from  a  tree.  The 
victim  is  slain  by  having  his  head  struck  off  upon 
the  stool  of  Ogun,  over  which  the  blood  is  made  to 
gush  '  (Ellis,  Voruba-speaking  Peoples,  p.  68).  The 
relation  of  the  blood  to  the  god  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extension  of  its  relation  to  the  departed  spirit  of  a 
man  ;  it  is  summed  up  in  the  address  to  one  of  the 
gods  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon  :  '  Hail,  thou  who 
dost  consume  blood '  {Book  of  the  Dead,  cxxv.  13). 
In  other  cases,  however,  we  meet  with  a  leas  direct 
presentation  of  the  blood  to  the  deity.     Thos  Ellia 
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write*  :  '  In  1881  a  slight  earthquake  shock  threw 
down  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  tne  king's  residence 
in  Coomassie.  The  kin"  Mensah,  consulted  the 
priests  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  the  latter 
declared  that  the  damage  was  the  act  of  Sasa- 
bonsuni,  and  that  the  ruined  portion  must  be 
rebuilt  of  mud  (siviih)  moistened  with  the  blood 
of  virgins.  Fifty  young  girls  were  accordingly 
slauglitered,  and  the  wall  was  rebuilt  with  swish 
kneaded  in  their  blood '  {T/ie  Tshispcaking  Peoples, 
p.  36).  This  instance  serves  as  a  transitional  case 
to  a  very  large  number  of  what  iniiy  be  called 
blood-beginnings.  These  are  far  too  numerous  to 
be  noticed  in  any  detail,  but  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that  primitive  peoples  begin  anything  new,  a 
new  work  or  building,  a  new  relation,  such  as 
marriage,  by  the  shedding  of  blood  (cf.  Trumbull, 
jTAe  Threshold  Covenant,  passim ;  Skeat,  Malay 
Magic,  143,  232 ;  and  many  books  of  travel,  etc. ). 
For  example,  to  take  the  case  of  a  single  people, 
Doughty  found  such  customs  amongst  the  Arabs 
in  connexion  with  new  building,  and  the  breaking 
of  new  soil :  '  Malignity  of  the  soil  is  .  .  .  ascribed 
by  the  people  of  Arabia  to  the  ground-demons,  jan, 
afU  el-ard,  or  earth-folk.  Therefore  husbandmen 
in  these  parts  use  to  sprinkle  new  break-land  with 
the  blood  of  a  peace-oU'ering :  the  like,  when  they 
buUd,  they  sprmkle  upon  the  stones,  lest  by  any 
evil  accidents  the  worlcmen's  lives  should  be  en- 
dangered' {Arabia  Deserta,  i.  136;  cf.  ii.  100,  of  a 
new  building  ;  ii.  198,  of  a  new  well ;  i.  452,  of  new 
booty).  It  IS  of  interest  to  find  the  old  custom 
surviving  even  in  modern  Palestine.     '  When  the 

Sound  was  broken  for  the  raUroad  from  Beirut  to 
amascus,  ten  sheep  were  placed  in  a  row,  their 
throats  were  cut,  their  blood  flowed  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  flesh  was  given  to  the  poor' 
(Curtiss,  Prim.  Sem.  Bel.  p.  184). 

8.  Sacrifice. — The  important  place  of  blood  in 
man's  connexion  with  the  spiritual  world  is  paral- 
leled by  its  position  in  the  sacrificial  ritual  of 
organized  religion.  The  disposition  of  blood  in 
the  most  primitive  forms  of  sacrifice  shows  clearly 
its  central  significance,  and  no  theory  of  sacrifice 
can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  which  places  blood  at 
the  circumference  rather  than  at  the  centre.  Moore, 
in  his  valuable  article  on  'Sacrifice '  (EBi,  col.  4217) 
summarizes  his  detailed  survey  of  the  OT  system 
by  saying  :  '  From  first  to  last  the  utmost  import- 
ance attaches  to  the  disposition  of  the  victim's 
blood.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  one 
universal  and  indispensable  constituent  of  sacrifice. 
.  .  .  This  use  of  sacrificial  blood  is  older  than  the 
offering  of  part  of  the  victim  by  fire,  and  is  the 
necessary  antecedent  of  the  feast,  its  religious 
consecration.  The  offering  or  application  of  the 
blood  cannot  very  well  be  regarded  as  a  gift  to 
God,  or  as  a  mere  incident  in  the  jireparation  for 
a  communion  meal.'  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  offer  a  discussion  of 
the  rival  theories  of  sacrifice  {q.v.) ;  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  argument  of  the  previous 
sections,  drawn  from  a  wider  field  of  anthropolo- 
gical evidence,  fully  supports  the  above  statement. 
According  to  Tylor  (ii.  375-410),  'sacrifice  is  a  gift 
made  to  a  deity  as  if  he  were  a  man.  .  .  .  The 
ruder  conception  that  the  deity  takes  and  values 
the  offering  for  itself,  gives  place  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  idea  of  mere  homage  expressed  by  a  gift, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  negative  view  that  the 
virtue  lies  in  the  worshipper  depriving  himself  of 
something  prized'  (p.  376).  That  such  views  do 
arise  in  the  history  of  sacrifice  is,  of  course,  un- 
doubted, but  there  is  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether 
they  can  be  called  in  any  sense  a  part  of  primitive 
culture.  The  gift-theory  of  sacrifice  is  criticized  by 
Jevons  on  other  grounds,  as  being  of  comparatively 
late  application  {Introd.  Hist.  Bel.  pp.  223-225). 


Here  we  may  note  that  the  conception  of 
blood  as  a  gift  itself  involves  some  explanation 
of  its  selection,  and  forces  us  back  to  a  more 
primitive  standpoint.  Amongst  the  Arabs,  the 
chief  form  of  sacrifice  was  the  slaughtered  animal 
(Wellhausen,op.  cit.  p.  114) ;  and  the  genuine  Arab 
ritual  consists  in  pouring  out  the  blood,  or  else 
smearing  it  on  the  sacred  stone  (p.  116).  This 
special  apm-opriation  of  the  blood  to  the  deity  can 
be  paralleled  from  many  peoples.  Thus  the  West 
Africans  'eat  the  meat  of  the  sacrifice,  that  ha\'ing 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sacrifice  to  the  spirits,  which 
is  the  Wood,  for  the  blood  is  the  life'  (Kingsley, 
Travels,  p.  451).  'In  an  expected  great  evQ  the 
gateway  is  sometimes  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
a  sacrificed  goat  or  sheep.  The  flesh  is  not  wasted  ; 
it  is  eaten  by  the  villagers'  (Nassau,  op.  cit.  p. 
93).  The  reason  for  this  appropriation  nas  been 
suggested  in  the  previous  sections  of  this  article ; 
it  springs  from  the  powers  and  perils  of  blood. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  already  seen  that  blood 
is  used  as  a  vital  link  between  man  and  the  spirit- 
world — a  usage  with  which  various  views  of  its 
precise  potency  mij'ht  be  connected  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  perils  of  blood,  which  so  often  cause 
its  prohibition  as  food,  and  its  tabu  in  other  ways, 
suggest  that  the  sacred  stone  will  serve  as  a 
liglitning-conductor  does,  by  drawing  ott'  the  latent 
peril.  This  view  is  practically  that  held  by  Moore 
in  the  article  referred  to :  '  The  common  root  of 
these  diverse  uses  and  restrictions  is  the  almost 
universal  belief  that  blood  is  a  fluid  in  which 
inheres  mysterious  potency,  no  less  dangerous 
when  misused  than  efficacious  when  properly 
employed.  In  the  outpouring  of  the  blood  at  the 
sacrificial  stone  we  may  perhaps  recognize  the 
feeling  that  this  is  the  safest  disposition  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  belief  of  a  somewliat  more  de- 
veloped theology,  that  it  belongs  to  the  deity  of 
right'  (EBi,  coL  4218).  Such  disposal  of  the  blood, 
starting  from  a  genuine  and  deep-rooted  primitive 
motive,  would  form  a  nucleus  round  which  the  later 
usjiges  and  ideas  would  easily  cluster.  Ancient 
psychology  draws  no  hard  and  fast  line  between 
the  blood-soul  of  the  animal  and  that  of  the  man ; 
totemistic  ideas  confirmed  the  identity  of  the  man 
with  the  animal  he  ofl'ered,  and  the  communion 
with  the  deity  obtained  by  the  blood  which  was 
the  life  would  be  a  very  real  thing  to  the  primitive 
worshipper.  The  later  ideas  of  sutistitution  depend 
on  a  deepening  ethical  experience  ;  and  they,  too, 
equally  with  the  idea  of  homage,  can  find  a 
basis  in  the  offered  blood.  AU  these  are  natural 
developments,  interpreting  the  primitive  rite  anew 
to  the  needs  of  each  age ;  nor  do  the  perils 
and  powers  of  blood  become  inoperative  on 
human  thought  till  men  learn  that  the  only 
perfect  communion  with  God  belongs  to  the  per- 
fectly obedient  will,  and  that  they  who  would 
worship  the  Father  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  See,  further,  art.  Anti-Skmitism,  Blood- 
Feud,  Brotherhood  (artificial),  Expiation  and 
Atonement,  Initiation,  Sacrifice. 

Literature.— p.  Cassel,  i>i«  Syinholik  df.s  BhUes,  188t 
(Berlin);  Strack,  Das  Biut  im  Glauhcn  itnd  Abtriitaubm  d^ 
itenticfiheit,  1000  (Miinchen);  Procksch,  ijber  dif  Btutrache  bei 
den  vorislamiscken  4ra6em.  1890  (l.eipzii;);  Clay  Trumbull, 
The  Threthold  Ci^mnant,  ISOfl  (EdiiibiirprM.  also  The  Blood 
Covenant,  1887  (Ix>ndonl ;  Robinsohn,  I'sycholofjie  der  Nature 
vdttcer,  eep.  18-28  pp.  (no  date,  Leipzig) ;  Robertson  Smith, 
The  Reli'iion  of  the  Semitcn'^  (Index,  s.v.  '  Blood '),  1894 
(London);  Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Hetinion  To-du^/  (criticism 
of  theory  that  the  sacrificial  meal  is  the  oldest  form  of  Bacriflce. 
p.  218 1.),  lOoJ  (London);  Westermarck,  The  Oriiiin  ana 
Development  oj  the  Mural  Ideas  (Index,  s.v.  'Blood  ),  vol.  L 
1906,  vol.  ii.  1«08  (lyjndon). 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 
BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD.-See    Brother- 
hood (artificial). 

BLOOD-COVENANT.— See  Blood,  p.  717. 
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Primitive  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  720. 
Aryan  (O.  ScHRADER),  p.  724. 
Celtic  (J.  L.  Gerig),  p.  725. 
Greek  (I.  F.  Burns),  p.  727. 
Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  729. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Primitive).— One  of  the  most 
wide-spread  phenomena  of  primitive,  and  even 
of  comparatively  advanced,  jurisprudence  is  the 
hlood-feud.  This,  while  subject  to  the  most  mani- 
fold gradations,  may  be  defined,  in  its  typical 
aspect,  as  that  principle  of  ethnological  jurispru- 
dence whereby  an  entire  famOy  (more  rarely  clan 
or  tribe)  is  made  liable  to  retaliation  and  reprisals 
in  kind  by  another  family  (or  clan  or  tribe)  against 
which  a  member  of  the  former  family  (or  clan  or 
tribe)  has  committed  a  deadly  oflence  (generally 
murder,  less  commonly  rape  or  abduction).  It  is, 
in  other  words,  the  lex  talionis  exercised  between 
famOies  (more  rarely  clans  or  tribes),  often  includ- 
ing those  connected  with  them  by  any  form  of 
blood-covenant ;  it  is  communal  vengeance,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  individual  revenge.  Its  ultimate 
foundation  is,  indeed,  personal  retaliation ;  but,  in 
proportion  as  the  famiJy  develops,  the  principle  of 
the  blood-feud  grows  in  importance,  until  it  reaches 
its  climax  in  the  modem  tenet  that  an  entire  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  require  punishment  for  injury 
done  to  one  of  its  citizens  by  another  nation  or  by 
a  member  or  members  thereof.  On  the  other  hana, 
just  as  in  the  latter  case  concessions  or  pecuniary 
compensation  normally  take  the  place  of  deraana- 
ing  life  for  life,  so  in  relatively  primitive  juris- 
prudence, murder,  rape,  and  other  grave  offences 
may  frequently  be  commuted  in  various  ways  ;  the 
blood-feud  is  replaced  by  the  wergeld  (see  below). 

The  essentially  communal  nature  of  the  blood- 
feud  carries  with  it  the  corollary  that,  among  many 
peoples,  one  unprotected  by  ties  of  family,  clan,  or 
tribe  may  be  injured  in  person  or  possessions 
without  risk  of  blood-vengeance,  unless  he  has 
received  artificial  kinship  by  some  form  of  blood- 
covenant  or  enjoys  the  status  of  guest,  which  in 
itself  constitutes  in  great  measure  a  temporary 
ji«m-adoption  into  the  family  (very  rarely  into  the 
clan  or  tribe)  of  his  host.  This  explains  the  fact 
that  many  peoples  rob  or  kill  strangers  with 
impunity  and  without  any  sense  of  wrong-doing, 
although  among  themselves  they  may  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  possessions  and  lives  of  their 
fellows,  as  among  the  Polynesians,  where  the 
property  of  strangers  was  held  to  belong  to  the 
gods  of  the  land,  so  that  it  could  be  seized  and  the 
owners  killed  ■\vith  impunity  by  those  among  wliom 
the  strangers  in  question  had  come  (Mariner,  Tonga 
Islands,  London,  1818,  i.  308  ;  Mathias  G  .  .  ., 
Lettres  sur  les  ties  Marquises,  Paris,  1843,  p.  106). 

The  blood-feud  is,  among  many  peoples,  a  sacred 
obligation,  to  which  the  kinsmen  of  the  murdered 
man  are  in  duty  bound,  as  among  the  African 
Bakawiri  (Leuschner,  in  Steinmetz,  ttechtsverhdlt- 
nisse  von  eim/cborenen  Vdlkem  in  Afrika  und 
Ozeanien,  Berlin,  1903,  p.  23).  To  such  a  degree 
is  this  concept  carried  that  it  is  often  believed  that 
the  soul  of  the  murdered  man  finds  no  rest  until 
blood-vengeance  has  been  exacted,  as  among  the 
Australians  and  Papuans  (Kohler,  in  ZVBW  vii. 
363,  376),  and  the  African  Banaka,  Bapuku, 
Diakite  Sarrakolese,  and  Washambala  (Steinmetz, 
op.  cit.  p.  51  ;  Nicole,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  132 ; 
Lang,  lb.  p.  257).  He  who  does  not  perform 
blood-vengeance  when  he  should  is  despised,  not 
as  a  coward,  but  as  a  recreant  to  the  demands  of 
teligion  and  duty,  as   among    the    Negro  Akka 


Muslim  (Gaudefroy-Demombynks),  p.  730. 
Roman  (I.  F.  Burns),  p.  731. 
Semitic  (A.  H.  Harley),  p.  731. 
Slavonic  (O.  Schrader)  p.  733. 
Teutonic  (E.  MoGK),  p.  735. 

(Monrad,  Gemdlde  von  der  Kuste  von  Guinea, 
Weimar,  1824,  p.  90  f.)  and  Felups  (Park,  Jteise  in 
das  Innere  von  Afrika,  Hamburg,  1779,  p.  20),  the 
South  American  Arawaks  (Schomburgk,  Reist  in 
Britisch  Guiana,  Leipzig,  1847,  i.  157),  in  Australia 
and  New  Guinea  (Kohler,  in  ZVRW  vii.  364,  376  ; 
Grey,  Journal  of  Two  Expeditions  in  North-West 
and  West  Australia,  London,  1841,  ii.  240),  and  in 
the  Indonesian  islands  of  Leti,  Aloa,  and  Lakor 
(Riedel,  De  sluik-  en  kroesharige  rassen  tusschen 
Selebes  en  Papua,  The  Hague,  1886,  p.  370).  In  at 
least  some  cases  the  object  of  the  blood-feud  appears 
to  have  been  sacrifice  of  the  murderer  or  his  kin  to 
the  manes  of  the  victim,  thus  explaining  the  rule 
of  the  South  American  Tupi  that  the  relatives  of 
the  murdered  man  should  strangle  the  slayer  on 
the  very  spot  of  his  crime  (Featherman,  Social 
History  of  the  Races  of  Mankind,  London,  1887-90, 
iii.  pt.  2,  p.  340).  This  usage  finds  its  antithetical 
parallel  in  the  North  American  Indian  adoption  of 
the  murderer  in  his  victim's  stead  (see  below, 
p.  722'").  The  women  are  often  described  as  espe- 
cially assiduous  in  demanding  the  inauguration  of 
the  blood-feud,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  Florida 
Indians,  Caribs,  and  Brazilians  (Lafitau,  Mceurs 
des  sauvages  amiriquains.  16mo  ed.,  Paris,  1724, 
iiL  149-151). 

The  degree  of  kinship  involved  in  the  duty  of 
satisfying  blood-vengeance  varies  widely.  In  ita 
greatest  extent  any  member  of  the  family,  clan,  or 
tribe  to  which  the  murdered  man  belonged  may  kill 
any  member  of  the  family,  clan,  or  tribe  of  the 
murderer,  as  in  New  Guinea,  where  the  murderer 
himself  is  not  killed  (von  Hasselt,  in  ZE  viii.  193  ; 
cf.  the  Australian  Dieri  custom  of  killing  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  offender  rather  than  the  offender 
himself  [Howitt,  p.  327]),  and  among  the  African 
Somali  and  Bakawiri  (Haggenmacher,  in  Peter- 
mann's  Mitthdlungen,  Erg.  x.  No.  47,  p.  31  ; 
Leuschner,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  23).  Elsewhere 
the  feud  may  be  restricted  to  totem-families,  as 
among  some  Australians  and  the  South  American 
Goajiros  (Kohler,  in  ZVRW  vn.  364,  3S2).  In  its 
extremest  form  the  blood-feud  prevailed  generally 
in  Polynesia,  especially  in  New  Zealand  (Angas, 
Savage  Life  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
London,  1847,  ii.  171;  Thompson,  The  Story  of 
New  Zealand,  London,  1859,  i.  98).  In  PoljTiesia, 
if  the  offender  escaped,  his  whole  family  paid  the 
penalty  in  his  stead  (Wakefield,  Adventure  in  New 
Zealand,  London,  1845,  ii.  108) ;  in  Tonga  and 
Samoa,  where  wergeld  was  accepted  only  rarely, 
all  kinsmen  of  the  offender  were  killed  if  they 
could  be  found  (Shortland,  Traditions  and  Super- 
stitions of  the  New  Zealanders,  London,  1854, 
p.  224) ;  and  in  New  Zealand  the  kinsmen  of  a 
murdered  man  often  killed  in  revenge  the  first  man 
on  whom  they  chanced,  whether  friend  or  foe 
(Dieffenbach,  Travels  in  New  Zealand,  London, 
1843,  ii.  127). 

The  blood-feud  may,  however,  be  restricted  to 
certain  members  of  the  households  of  the  murderer 
and  the  murdered — a  system  widely  prevalent  in 
Africa.  Where  the  matriarchate  is  in  force,  only 
those  related  on  the  mother's  side  are  involved,  and 
where  the  patriarchal  system  has  been  developed, 
only  those  on  the  father's  side.  Accordingly, 
among  the  African   Barea  and  Kundma  the  son 
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avenges  the  death  of  a  mother  or  uteriDe  sister,  the 
nephew  his  maternal  uncle  oraunt,  and  the  maternal 
uncle  his  nephew  or  niece  ;  but  the  son  does  not 
avenge  his  father,  or  the  father  his  son.  Among 
the  Felups,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  Akkra,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  the  eldest  son  is  the  avenger  of  his 
father  (Post,  Afrikan.  Jurispnidcnz,  Oldenburg, 
1887,  i.  61  f.).  Similar  rules  prevail  for  the  maternal 
side  among  the  Goajiros  and  Australians  (Kohler, 
in  ZVRW  vii.  382,  364  ;  Bastian,  in  ZE  vi.  305). 
If,  however,  the  matriarchal  and  patriarchal 
systems  are  confused,  tliese  differentiations  no 
longer  hold,  as  among  certain  Brazilian  tribes  (Post, 
Ai^dnge  des  Staats-  und  Hechstlebens,  Oldenburg, 
1878,  p.  182).  An  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
primitive  legal  status  of  the  wife  is  af lorded  by 
some  of  the  laws  of  the  blood-feud,  which  show 
whether  she  is  regarded  as  having  become  the 
property  of  her  husband  or  is  held  still  to  belong 
to  her  original  family  (cf.  the  twofold  theory  of  the 
status  of  the  individual  in  more  highly  developed 
polity,  p.  723'').  From  the  latter  point  of  view  she 
18  avenged,  among  the  Bakawiri  and  Washambala, 
by  her  o\vn  blood-kinsmen,  not  by  her  husband 
(Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  23 ;  Lang,  ib.  p.  257),  this 
being  the  reverse  of  Banaka,  Bapuku,  and  pagan 
Bamoara  practice  (ib.  pp.  49,  89) ;  while  among  the 
Diakite  Sarrakolese  of  the  French  Sudan  the  hus- 
band may  avenge  his  wife  when  duly  authorized  \>j 
thokddi,  wlieieas  if  he  does  not  request  this  privi- 
lege the  duty  devolves  upon  her  kinsmen  (Nicole, 
ib.  p.  132).  In  West  Africa  the  blood-feud  '  is  a 
duty  belonging,  first,  to  the  "ijawe"  (blood- 
relative),  next  to  the  "ikaka"  (family),  next  to 
the  "etomba"  (tribe).  The  murdtred  man's  own 
family  takes  the  lead, — in  case  of  a  wife,  her 
husband  and  his  family,  and  the  wife's  family ; 
sometimes  tlie  whole  "ikaka";  finally,  the 
"etomba"'  (Nassau,  Fetichism  in  West  Africa, 
New  York,  1904,  p.  19).  In  the  African  Sansand- 
ing  States  the  right  of  blood-revenge  belongs  to 
the  agnates  of  the  murdered  man  in  the  order  of 
their  inheritance  (Fama  Mademba,  in  Steinmetz, 
op.  cit.  p.  89).  Among  the  African  Washambala, 
the  blood-feud,  which  they  exact  only  for  murder, 
is  directed  against  the  oll'ender  and  his  wife,  while 
his  children  are  enslaved  and  his  property  is  plun- 
dered (Lang,  ib.  p.  256  f.) ;  and  among  the  American 
Shawnee,  in  case  weigeld  was  refused  and  the 
murderer  could  not  be  seized,  his  nearest  kinsman 
was  slain  in  his  stead  by  the  kinsmen  of  the 
murdered  man  (I'eatherman,  op.  cit.  iii.  pt.  1, 
p.  183),  this  being  a  yucwi-analogue  to  the  Dieri 
practice  of  substitution,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  drawn  (for  the  very  dirt'erent  principle 
of  substituting  the  murderer  for  the  victim,  see 
below,  p.  722). 

An  interestjni;  example  of  what  may  be  called  a  ceremonial 
blood-feud  is  afforded  by  tiie  Australian  pinya.  (the  atninga  of 
the  Central  Australians),  a  sort  of  paiise  comitalntt,  which  may 
hunt  down  the  murderer  or  (as  already  noted)  his  eldest  brother. 
In  lieu  of  actually  killing  a  victim,  however,  the  pinya  may 
subject  the  murderer  to  a  milder  penalty.  Thus,  among  the 
Mukjarawaint,  in  a  caae  of  blood-feud,  a  headman  'appointed  a 
spot  near  at  hand  where  the  expiatory  encounter  should  take 
place  that  afternoon,  it  being  agreed  that  so  soon  as  the  offender 
had  been  struck  by  a  spear  the  combat  should  ceawe.  Then  the 
offenders  stood  out.  armed  witli  shieMs,  and  received  the  spears 
thrown  at  them  by  the  dead  man's  kindred,  until  at  length  one 
of  them  was  wounded.  The  Headman  of  the  (larchukas  then 
threw  a  lighted  piece  of  bark,  which  he  held,  into  the  air,  and 
the  fight  ceased.  If  it  had  been  continued  there  would  have 
been  a  general  fl^ht  between  the  two  totems'  (llowitt,  p.  S35). 
Tl'iB  prmctloe  is  wnde-siiread  in  Australia  (Howitt,  p.  835  ff.). 

Artificial  kinship,  as  noted  above  (p.  7'20),  is  also 
frequently  reckoned  in  satisfaction  of  the  blood- 
feud.  "Thus,  among  the  Polynesians,  brothers 
artificially  created  by  blood-covenant  were  bound 
to  require  blood-revenge  if  one  was  killed,  even 
though  he  fell  in  battle,  which  normally  abrogates 
the  necessity  of  such  vengeance  (Ellis,  Polynetian 
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Researches^,  London,  1832,  i.  290);  and  similar 
principles  were  observed  among  the  Araucanian 
Pehuenche  of  South  America  (Post,  Grundlageii, 
des  Eechts,  Oldenburg,  1884,  p.  69).  The  relation 
between  host  and  guest  often  carries  similar  obliga- 
tions with  it,  as  among  the  African  Barea  and 
Kunima  (Munzinger,  Ostafr.  Studicn,  Schafl- 
hausen,  1864,  p.  477),  as  does  that  between  patron 
and  client,  as  among  the  Barea  and  Bogo  (Mun- 
zinger, op.  cit.  p.  243,  and  Ueber  die  Sittcn  und  das 
Eccht  der  Bogos,  Winterthur,  1859,  p.  43) ;  so  that 
among  the  African  Takue  wergeld  is  readily 
accepted  for  a  murdered  kinsman,  but  blood- 
revenge  is  exacted  for  the  killing  of  a  guest  or 
client  (Munzinger,  Ostafr.  Stud.  p.  208). 

Certain  limits  are,  however,  normally  observed 
in  the  blood-feud.  Men  in  full  vigour  are  usually 
alone  concerned.  Women  are,  for  the  most  part, 
exempt,  as  are  children  and  aged  men,  among  the 
Indians  of  Brazil  (Post,  Anfdnge,  p.  175),  although 
some  peoples,  as  the  Sudanese,  spare  children  only 
untU  they  are  old  enough  to  bear  arms  (Mamo, 
Reisen  im  Gebiete  des  blauen  und  weissen  Nil, 
Vienna,  1874,  p.  200),  the  same  practice  prevailing 
among  the  Nissan  Islanders  of  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago (Sorge,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  418)  and  the 
Marshall  Islanders  (Senfft,  ib.  p.  449).  Other  tribes, 
as  the  Nuforese  of  New  Guinea  and  the  African 
Banaka  and  Bapuku,  render  even  women  and  chil- 
dren liable  (von  Ilasselt,  in  ZE  viii.  93  ;  Kohler,  in 
ZVRW  vii.  376  ;  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  49).  In  like 
fashion  the  Caribs  mercilessly  slaughtered  children 
(Labat,  Voyage  aux  isles  d'Amirique,  The  Hague, 
1724,  ii.  109),  and  the  South  American  Tupinimba 
even  extended  the  blood-feud  to  the  child  begotten 
by  a  prisoner  of  war,  who,  before  being  killed,  was 
made  to  consort  for  this  very  purpose  with  a  woman 
of  his  captors'  tribe,  the  ofl'spring  being  brought  up 
expressly  for  slaughter  (Schmidt,  in  ZVRW  xiiu 
29'7,  317).  Some  peoples,  as  the  Makassars,  forbid 
blood-feud  between  those  of  difl'erent  rank,  the 
inferior  being  entitled  only  to  blood-money  (Wilken, 
Hct  strafrecht  bij  de  volken  van  het  maleische  ras. 
The  Hague,  1883,  p.  7) ;  while  in  the  Sansanding 
States  one  superior  in  rank  is  not  liable  to  blood- 
feud  for  the  murder  of  his  inferior,  unless  robbery 
was  the  motive  for  the  offence  (Fama  Mademba,  in 
Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  88  f . ). 

Within  the  family  the  blood-fend  has  no  exist- 
ence, punishment  here  being  meted  out  by  the 
authonty  of  the  head  of  the  family — a  principle 
also  observed  in  the  clan  and  tribe ;  although,  as 
the  sense  of  blood-kinship  decays  in  the  last  two 
divisions,  it  naturally  becomes  increasingly  diflicult 
for  an  interclanal  or  intertribal  blood-feud  to 
arise. 

The  blood-feud  is  most  generally  begun,  as  has 
been  noted,  by  murder,  which  may  be  entirely 
unintentional,  as  among  the  Australians,  the  Mar- 
shall Islanders,  and  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (Kohler, 
in  ZVRW  vii.   363,  xiv.  443 f.  ;   Mamo,   op.  cit. 

6.  200),  or  committed  in  self-defence,  as  among  the 
edawin  (Kohler,  in  ZVRW  vhi.  254),  or  committed 
even  by  a  person  irresponsible  for  his  acts,  as  among 
the  African  Ondongaand  the  Nissan  Islanders  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  (Kautanan,  in  Steinmetz, 
op.  cit.  p.  341  ;  Sorge,  ib.  p.  418).  The  wide-spread 
belief  in  magic  as  the  cause  of  death  frequently 
leads  to  inquiry  of  the  sorcerer  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  murderer  and  the  consequent  object  of  the 
blood-feud,  as  in  Africa  (Post,  Afr.  Jur.  ii.  146 ff.), 
among  the  Nissan  Islanders  (Sorge,  in  Steinmetz, 
op.  cit.  p.  418),  and  the  Dieri  of  South-East  Aus- 
tralia (Howitt,  p.  326),  and  in  Central  Australia 
generally  (S])encer-Gillen  *,  p.  490).  The  Bagobo 
of  South  Mindanao  even  made  the  medicine-man 
liable  to  the  blood-feud  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
failed    to  avert  death  from   the    murdered  man 
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(Schadenberg,  in  ZE  xvii.  12).  But,  as  the  feeling 
of  blood-kinship  diminishes,  a  distinction  \s  drawn 
between  murder  and  manslaughter,  the  former  still 
requiring  blood-vengeance,  while  atonement  may 
be  made  for  the  latter  by  a  lesser  penalty,  or  the 
offence  may  be  commuted  by  wergeld,  as  in  the 
Sansanding  States  and  among  the  Diakite  Sarrako- 
lese  of  the  French  Sudan,  the  Washambala  (Fama 
Mademba,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  89  ;  Nicole,  ib. 
p.  132;  Lang,  ib.  p.  257),  the  Narrinyeri  of  South- 
East  Australia  (Howitt,  p.  341),  and  the  Papuans 
(Kohler,  in  ZVBW xiv.  380  f. ).  In  case  of  offences 
other  than  murder,  primitive  jurisprudence  varies 
extremely.  Among  tne  African  Barea  and  Kundma, 
and  in  Akkra,  mere  bodily  injury  does  not  render 
the  oHender  liable  to  the  blood-feud  (Munzinger, 
Osta/r.  Stud.  p.  602;  Monrad,  op.  cit.  p.  98),  as  it 
does,  for  instance,  in  Montenegro  (Wesnitsch,  in 
ZVRW  ix.  54;  Miklosich,  Blutrache  bei  den 
Slaven,  Vienna,  1887,  p.  21),  while  the  African 
Bogo  regard  such  injury  as  shedding  half  the  blood 
of  the  injured  part,  so  that  half  the  price  of  blood- 
revenge  is  required  (Munzinger,  Bogos,  p.  81). 
Sexual  offences,  as  infringing  property  rights  (see 
art.  Adultery),  are  sometimes  subject  to  the 
blood-feud,  notably  adultery  (Post,  Studien  zur 
Entwicklunrjsgesch.  des  Familienrechts,  Oldenburg, 
1889,  pp.  355-359),  fornication  (the  African  Takue, 
Marea,  and  Beni-Amer  [Munzinger,  Osta/r.  Stud. 
pp.  208, 245,  322]),  and  abduction  (New  Caledonians 
and  Samoans  [Post,  Anfange,  p.  214]). 

Since  a  true  blood-feud  is  a  family,  clanal,  or 
tribal  affair,  it  can,  properly  speaking,  be  ended 
only  by  a  solemn  agreement  between  the  families, 
clans,  or  tribes  concerned  ;  so  that,  if  these  mil  not 
consent  to  peace,  the  feud  may  persist  for  genera- 
tions until  one  of  the  parties  to  it  is  annihilated,  as 
among  tlie  Bagobo  (Schadenberg,  in  ZE  xvii.  28), 
the  Manyuema  and  BaUgga  (Post,  A/r.  Jur.  i.  84  ; 
cf.  Anfdnqe,  p.  175f.,  GesiMechtsgenossenschaft  der 
Urzeit,  Oldenburg,  1875,  pp.  159  ff.),  and  the  Mala- 
gasy islands  of  Nossi-Be  and  Mayotte  (Walter, 
in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  391).  A  war  of  fourteen 
years'  duration  was  waged  between  the  North 
American  Indian  Passamaqnoddies  and  Micmacs 
because,  while  the  two  tribes  were  visiting  each 
other,  the  son  of  the  Passamaquoddy  chief  became 
enraged  and  killed  the  son  of  the  Micmac  chief, 
who  refused  every  offer  of  reconciliation,  even  the 
life  of  the  boy  murderer  (Leland  and  Prince, 
Kuldskap  the  Master,  New  York,  1902,  p.  25  f.). 
Sometimes,  however,  as  among  the  Australians,  a 
blood-feud  is  satisfied  if  the  offender  be  merely 
wounded  (cf.  above,  p.  721'  ;  Howitt,  pp.  336,  342  ; 
Kohler,  in  ZVRW  vu.  365). 

For  a  typical  example  of  the  termmation  of  the  blood-fead  the 
ceremonies  of  the  African  Barea  and  Eunama  may  be  cited 
(Post,  A/r.  Jur.  i  67,  his  account  being  based  on  Munzinper, 
Oslafr.  Stud.  pp.  601  ft.).  When  a  day  has  been  fixed  for  the 
settlement  of  the  feud,  the  murderer  chooses  a  protector  in  the 
hostile  villajje,  to  whom  he  sends  durra  to  make  beer.  On  the 
day  appointed,  all  the  villafrerg,  except  the  family  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  eo  out  to  meet  the  murderer,  whom  thej^  safeguard 
In  their  midst  until  he  reaches  the  house  of  his  victim.  He 
enters  the  house  and  slaughters  a  barren  cow  to  the  manes  of 
Uie  murdered  man,  whose  brother  meanwhile  grasps  the  cow's 
head.  The  murderer  and  his  victim's  brother  then  drink  beer 
out  of  the  same  horn  and  eat  meat  from  the  same  platter  ;  each 
gouges  out  an  eye  of  the  slaughtered  cow  ;  and  they  exchange 
clothing  so  long  as  they  sit  together.  The  blood-price  is  then 
paid,  and  the  murderer  is  escorted  to  his  protector's  house,  while 
the  family  of  his  victim  gives  half  the  slaughtered  cow  as  a  feast 
to  the  village.  The  murderer  must  still  shun  the  village  for  a 
year,  but  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  as.'.iiTi  visits  the  kins- 
folk of  his  victim,  and  is  henceforth  their  closest  kinsnian  and 
friend.  In  computing  the  blood-price,  the  n  umber  of  those  slain 
on  each  side  is  reckoned,  and  equality  is  secured  by  the  payment 
of  any  difference  in  money  or  its  equi^'alent,  as  among  the  iJogo 
and  Somali  of  Africa  (.Munzinger,  hw/us,  p.  7y  ;  von  der  Decken, 
7>ci'»rn  in  OnA/rtka,  I.eipiig,  lS(iil-'71,  il.  330)  and  the  liauro  of 
the  Solomon  Islands  (Post.  Auftinfir.  p.  IS'2),  while  under  such 
cirrunistances  the  Maori  returned  the  headsand  bootv  which  they 
had  taken  (ib.  p.  ms).  The  treaty  is  often  stUI  further  strength- 
IdkI  by  marriages  between  the  two  parties,  as  among  the  Bogo 


and  Beni-Amer  (Munxlnger,  Bogoa,  p.  82  f.,  Ostt^fr.  Stvd.  p.  82^ 
Among  the  Banaka  and  Bapuku  the  blood-feud  can  oease  onfy 
when  an  equal  number  have  been  killed  on  each  side  (Stcinmrt^ 
op.  eit.  p.  49). 

The  true  blood-feud  in  its  primitive  form  excladei 
all  possibility  of  commutation  by  money  or  ita 
equivalent.  This  e.xtreme  form  is,  however,  com- 
paratively rare,  even  the  African  Ondonga,  who 
kill  man  for  man,  woman  for  woman,  and  child  for 
child,  having  a  fully  developed  system  of  wergeld 
(Rautanan,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  341).  W  ith 
the  decline  of  the  sense  of  blood-kinship  and  the 
concomitant  decay  of  early  fanrly  law,  commuta- 
tion of  blood-revenge  becomes  wicreasingly  easy. 
Many  peoples,  like  the  Ondonga  just  mentioned, 
hold  that  murder  may  be  punished  either  by  blood- 
feud  or  by  wergeld,  at  the  option  of  the  injured 
party,  as  among  the  Haidah  of  the  Pacific  coast 
{NR  i.  168),  the  Papuans  and  Marshall  Islanders 
(Kohler,  in  ZVRW  vii.  376,  xiv.  446),  the  Malays 
(Tijdschrift  iioor  Nederlandsch-Indie,  1851,  ii.  15), 
and  the  African  Bogo,  Tuareg,  Galla,  Baka-wiri, 
and  Diakite  Sarrakolese  (Munzinger,  Bogos,  p.  80; 
Duveyrier,  Les  Touaregs  du  nord,  Paris,  1864, 
p.  428  ;  Cecchi,  Fiinf  Jahre  in  Osta/rika,  Leipzig, 
1888,  p.  79 ;  Leuschner,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  23  ; 
Nicole,  ib.  p.  132).  In  the  Sansanding  States  in 
Africa  the  murderer,  who  may  not  be  narmed  by 
any  but  the  avenger  of  blood,  is  alone  exposed  to 
the  blood-feud,  although  both  he  and  his  agnates 
are  liable  for  wergeld  (Fania  Mademba,  in  Stein- 
metz, op.  cit.  p.  89).  Among  the  Nissan  Islanders 
of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  the  somewhat  curious 
rule  is  observed  that,  after  blood-revenge  has  been 
exacted,  the  party  executing  it  pays  the  other 
party  a  wergeld  to  secure  final  settlement  of  the 
feud,  thus  obviating  a  series  of  reprisals  on  both 
sides  (Sorge,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  418).  Else- 
where, as  among  the  Bantu  (Kohler,  in  ZVRW 
XV.  56),  acceptance  of  proffered  wergeld  is  com- 
pulsory. 

The  supersession  of  the  blood-feud  by<tbe  wergeld  ii  lucidly 
exempliHed  by  the  usage  prevailiog  among  the  American 
Iroquois  and  Algonquins.  which  may  be  summarixed  as  follow! 
from  Lafitau  (op.  cit.  ii.  186-193).  The  people  of  each  '  cabin '  (La, 
hod-eii^ote,  or  *  long  house ')  exercised  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
members,  so  that,  if  one  killed  another  belonging  to  the  sama 
'  long  house,'  the  village  assumed  that  the  deed  had  been  dona 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  that  in  any  caae  It  was  nona 
of  their  business.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  murder  waa  com- 
mitted by  a  member  of  another  '  long  house,'  villa^a,  tribe,  or 
stock,  all  those  who  had  been  connected  with  the  slain  man 
united  to  '  re-make  the  spirit '  [re/aire  V esprit  (e'tst  leur  expru- 
sion")]  for  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  while  at  the  same  tima 
everj-  effort  was  exerted  to  save  the  murderer's  life  and  to  prot«ct 
his  kin  against  the  vengeance  of  the  kin  of  the  murdered  man. 
One  of  the  chiefs  now  offered  60  presents  [cf.  the  similar  Huron 
custom  recorded  in  1636  by  Le}eiine{Jesuit  Rgtationt  and  AUitd 
Documents,  Cincinnati,  1896-1901,  x.  215-223,  cf.  also  xxxilL 
239-249),  '  the  least  of  which,'  according  to  Lejeune, '  must  be  of 
the  value  of  a  new  beaver  robe  '].  The  first  nine  of  these,  which 
were  for  the  immediate  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  were  the  moat 
costly,  each  often  being  1000  beads  of  wampum ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, which  were  displaced  on  a  pole,  represented  all  thatthe 
dead  man  had  used  while  alive.  If  blood-vengeance  had  been 
executed  before  this  wergeld  had  been  proffered,  it  was  the 
avengers  who  were  bound  to  offer  these  presents,  while  the  kins- 
men of  the  murderer  were  released  from  all  liability.  At  an 
earlier  time  the  Huron  had  not  only  exacted  the  giving  of 
presents,  but  had  also  required  the  murderer  to  remain  beneath 
the  putref^-ing  corpse  of  his  victim  (which  was  elevated  on  poles) 
as  long  as  the  kinsmen  of  the  murdered  man  desired.  If  the 
presents  were  not  acceptable,  the  murderer  himself  was  given,  in 
addition  to  the  wergcla,  to  the  kinsmen  of  his  victim,  whose  plaoa 
he  was  to  take.  Although  he  was  occasionally  rejected,  he  usually 
came  to  t>e  regarded  exactly  as  the  man  whom  he  had  slain  ;  and 
Lalitau  also  adds,  though  "without  vouching  for  the  statement, 
that  further  south  the  murderer  was  required  to  marry  the  wife 
and  adopt  the  children  of  the  slain  man,  thus  clearly  showing  the 
substitution-motive  in  lieu  of  the  sacrifice-motive  (cf.  p.  720'>)  in 
blood-revenge — a  principle  occasionally  observed  by  the  Al^n- 
quin  Abenaki  (Featherman,  op.  cit.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  96).  Sometimea 
a  murderer  was  even  adopted  as  a  son  by  the  mother  of  hll 
victim  (Tanner,  Mimoirt,  Paris,  1835,  U.  227). 

Where  the  parties  concerned  have  their  own 
option  as  to  whether  the  blood-fend  shall  be  termi- 
nated by  wergeld  or  some  other  means,  ontside 
authorities    may    not    interfere,    as    among    lh« 
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Arancanians  and  Greenland  Eskimos  (Post,  An- 
/dnge,  p.  174),  and  the  African  Bogo,  Barea, 
Kunima,  and  Marea  (Munzin^er,  Bogaa,  p.  79, 
Ostufr.  Stud.  pp.  499,  242),  and  ^lsalala  (Desoignies, 
in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  280) ;  but,  if  reconciliation 
proves  impossible,  the  blood-feud  remains  in  force. 
The  oflender  often  flees,  a  certain  amount  of  start 
frequently  being  allowed  him,  this  being  3i  days 
amon^the  Bedawin  (Post,  Studien,  p.  125  ;  Kohler, 
in  ZVRW  viii.  253).  He  must  then  remain  in 
exile,  either  until  reconciliation  has  been  efl'ected, 
as  among  the  Barea,  Kundma,  and  Teda  (Mun- 
linger,  Ostafr.  Stud.  p.  501  ;  Nachtigal,  SaAara«nd 
Sudan,  Berlin,  1879-89,  i.  448),  or  until  his  offence 
nas  been  outlawed  by  the  lapse  of  a  definite  period 
of  time,  this  being  5  years  among  the  telups 
(B^renger-Feraud,  Les  Peuples  de  la  Sinigambie, 
Paris,  1879,  p.  293)  and  1  year  among  the  Call- 
fomian  Nishinam  (Kohler,  in  ZVRW  xii.  409). 
Here  the  blood-feud  comes  into  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  jurisprudence  governing  the  right 
of  asylum  {q.v.),  but  among  some  peoples,  as  many 
American  Indian  tribes,  murder  was  the  one  and 
only  offence  that  could  never  be  outlawed  (Loskiel, 
Gesch.  der  Mission  der  evangel.  Briider  unter  den 
Indianern  in  Nord-Amerika,  Barby,  1789,  p.  20; 
Morse,  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  Indian 
Affairs,  New  Haven,  1822,  appendix,  p.  99 ; 
Featherman,  op.  cit.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  440),  so  that  the 
Creek  harvest-festival  in  July  or  August  brought 
amnesty  for  all  offences  except  murder  (Kohler, 
m  ZVRW  xii.  409). 

By  degrees  the  acceptance  of  proffered  wergeld 
becomes  compulsory,  but  if  the  offending  partj  be 
unable  to  pay  this,  the  blood-feud  may,  as  primitive 
kinship-feeling  decays,  still  be  commuted  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Thus  the  offender  may  become 
the  slave  of  the  famUy,  clan,  or  tribe  that  he  has 
injured,  as  in  Makassar,  Saranglao,  and  Gorong 
(Wilkeu,  op.  cit.  p.  24  f.  ;  Riedel,  op.  cit.  p.  156), 
and  among  the  African  Diagara  (Hecquard,  Reise 
an  der  Kitste  und  in  das  Innere  von  Westafrika, 
Leipzig,  1854,  p.  104) ;  or  he  may  become  the  slave 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  in  question,  as  among  the 
Malays  of  Menangkabau  ( Wilken,  op.  cit.  p.  22) ; 
or  of  him  who  paid  the  blood-money,  as  in  West 
Timor  (Riedel,  in  Deutsche  qeograph.  Blatter, 
X.   234).      This  form   of  punishment  is  also    the 

fenalty  for  many  other  offences  (see  Slavery). 
n  Akkra,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  could  not  pay 
the  wergeld  was  exposed  to  the  extreme  conse- 
quences of  the  blood-feud  (Bosman,  Viaggio  in 
Guinea,  Venice,  1752,  ii.  91  ;  Muller,  Die  ajr.  auf 
der  Goldkiuste  gelegene  Landsehaft  Fetu,  Hamburg, 
1676,  p.  1 16). 

As  soon  as  any  mode  of  reconciliation  or  com- 
mutation becomes  permissible  between  a  murderer 
and  the  family,  clan,  or  tribe  of  his  victim,  the 
decay  of  the  olood-feud  begins.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  the  commonest  method  of  sucli 
reconciliation  is  by  the  payment  of  certain  sums  to 
the  kinsfolk  of  the  murdered  man.  Potent  as  is 
Buch  wergeld  in  diminishing  the  scope  and  fre- 
quency of  the  blood-feud,  other  factors  are  still 
more  powerful.  With  increasing  civilization  the 
predominance  of  the  family  and  clan  becomes  less 
and  less,  while  that  of  the  tribe  (and  ultimately  of 
the  nation  and  State)  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
The  blood-feud,  which  is  at  first  absolutely  essential 
if  family  is  to  be  prevented  from  encroaching  on 
family,  is  seen  to  be  detrimental  to  the  larger 
development  of  the  embryo  State,  and  measures  of 
ever-increasing  severity  are  taken  to  check  and 
suppress  the  blood-feud,  until  at  last  it  wliully  dis- 
appears as  a  recognized  institution.  The  struggle 
ie,  however,  long  and  stubborn.  The  primitive 
State  may  hand  the  offender  over  to  the  kinsmen 
of  his  victim,  that  they  may  either  execute  blood- 


revenge  or  obtain  reconciliation  in  any  way  they 
please,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  Batak,  Malays 
of  Menangkabau,  Pogghi  Islanders,  and  African 
Bornu,  Wadai,  and  Unyoro  (Post,  Studien,  p.  128, 
An/dnge,  p.  184)  ;  or  the  nearest  kin  of  the  mur- 
dered man  may  be  appointed  the  official  executioner 
of  the  murderer,  as  among  the  Galla  (Cecchi,  op. 
cit.  p.  79)  and  Malays  (Post,  Bausteine  fiir  eine 
allgemeine  Rechtswissenschaft,  Oldenburg,  1880-81, 
i.  157),  any  anticipation  of  official  sanction  on  the 
part  of  the  avenger  of  blood  being  a  punishable 
offence  in  the  Sansanding  States  (Fama  Mademba, 
in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  89).  In  this  way  the  place 
of  the  primitive  avenger  of  blood  is  ultimately 
taken  by  a  regular  State  executioner,  as  among 
the  Malays  of  Nias  (Wilken,  op.  cit.  p.  22).  Even 
in  ancient  Greece  the  State  took  cognizance  of 
murder  only  when  duly  qualified  kinsmen  of  the 
murdered  man  had  lodged  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  murderer. 

Often  there  is  a  double  system  of  punishment 
for  murder  and  other  grave  offences — execution  by 
officers  of  the  State  or  blood-feud,  as  among  the 
African  Washambala  (Lang,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit. 

E.  256)  ;  while,  in  case  the  system  of  commutation 
as  come  into  effect,  a  certain  amount  of  the 
wergeld  may  belong  to  the  State,  the  remainder 
appertaining  as  damages  to  the  kinsmen  of  the 
murdered  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non- 
Muhammadans  in  the  Sansanding  States  give  the 
entire  amount  to  the  king,  whereas  Islamitic  law 
awards  the  whole  wergeld  to  the  injured  family 
(Fama  Mademba,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  89),  thus 
showing  in  epitome  the  antithetical  status  of  the 
individual  as  belonging,  in  the  one  case,  to  the 
State,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  family  (cf.  the 
twofold  theory  of  the  status  of  the  wife,  above, 
p.  721).  A  murderer  may  often  escape  the  blood- 
feud  by  voluntarily  surrendering  himself  to  the 
State  ;  but  if  he  will  not  do  this,  the  blood-feud  is 
officially  sanctioned.  Increasing  limitations  are, 
however,  imposed  by  the  State.  The  blood-feud  is 
restricted  to  a  brief  period  :  three  days  in  Johor 
(Wilken,  op.  cit.  p.  7),  or  in  flagrante  delicto  amoag 
the  Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  (Klemm,  Kultur- 
geschichte,  Leipzig,  1843-52,  iv.  149) ;  while,  in 
Makassar,  if  a  murderer  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
judge,  he  was  safe  from  blood-feud,  and  had  only 
to  pay  the  wergeld  (Wilken,  op.  cit.  p.  6).  Else- 
where, as  in  Johor,  the  avenger  of  blood  must 
make  formal  declaration  of  his  intention  before 
the  judge  (Post,  Bausteine,  i.  150).  An  especially 
potent  restriction  on  the  blood-feud  is  found,  as 
already  noted,  in  the  system  of  asj'luni  ;  and  finally, 
with  the  more  perfect  develoiJiiient  of  the  State, 
aided  by  a  higher  concept  of  religion  (though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Christianity  alone  has  contributed 
to  this  end),  the  blood-feud  itself  becomes  murder 
and  a  crime,  instead  of  a  sacred  and  praiseworthy 
duty,  and  so  is  suppressed  and  disappears,  surviving 
only  in  such  stagnant  phases  of  civilization  as  are 
still  revealed  from  time  to  time  by  Sicilian  ven- 
dettas or  the  feuds  of  the  '  mountain  whites '  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Literature.— Frauenstadt,  Blutrache  und  TotschlagttilhTu, 
I^eipzig,  18S1 ;  Kohler,  Zur  Lehrg  von  drr  Blutrache,  WiiVzburg, 
ISSfi  ;  Steinmetz,  Ethnol.  Studitn  zur  ersten  Kntxcicktung  d«r 
strafe.  Leyden,  1894,  i.  301-406,  and  lyerhtsverhallriijiiie  vim 
einfjiburenen  I'tilkcm  in  Afrika  und  Ozeanien,  Berlin,  1903 ; 
Post,  Geschtechtafjenofisenscha.fl  der  Urzeit,  Oldenburg,  1876, 
p.  166  0.,  Ursjirunii  des  Hechts,  Oldcnburjt,  1879,  p.  87fl., 
Anfiinge  des  Stoats-  und  Rechttilebens,  01denbur(f,  1878,  p. 
172 (T.,  Bausteine  fiir  eine  alliicineine  Rechtsu^issenscha/t  auj 
i:erg!eichcnil-elhni,l.  Batie,  Oldenburg,  1880-81,  i.  142  ff.,  Afr. 
Jti'rifpniilcnz,  (ildenhnrg.  1887,  i.  67 ft.,  Studien  z%tr  Entwick- 
lun'isiiri"h.  ,/es  FamilieiirecMn,  Oldeiihmg,  1889,  pp.  1839,,  and 
(iriinit  rins  der  elhm>l.Juri.':i>nulenz,0\iii'ii\mrf;,lbVi'9&,\. '2260., 
ii.  \;4(iff.  On  the  last-named  work  thepn-ai'iitart.  is  largely  based. 
A  large  amount  of  source-material  is  contained  in  X  VII W  (cf.  the 
index  to  ).-xx.,  s.v.  *  Blutrache,'  and  such  artt.  as  Kohler's  sum- 
mary of  the  North  American  Indian  hlood-feud,  xii.  406-41 1 ,  and 
Schmidt's  Bummarf  for  South  America,  xlU.  816-318).     lUuch 
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may  also  be  gleaned  from  traTels  and  Buch  general  works  a3 
Waitz-Gerland,  AnthropoUyji»  dgr  ttaturvotkfr,  6 vols.,  Leipzig, 

istiu-r"-  Louis  H.  Gray. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Axyajx).— Introduction.— Tho 
institution  of  the  blood-feud  may  still  be  traced 
amoug  all  Aryan  peoples :  first,  as  it  exists  up 
to  the  present  day  among  the  Afghans  and  the 
Albanians,  in  Corsica  and  b;irilinia,  and  among 
the  Soutliern  Slavs  ;  secondly,  at  least  in  the  older 
tradition,  where  it  is  clearly  preserved,  among  the 
Greeks,  Teutons,  Celts,  and  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Slavs ;  thirdly,  with  only  scanty  traces, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Veda,  the  Iranians  of 
the  A  vesta,  and  the  Romans.  Its  primitive  Aryan 
eignitication  lies  in  the  etymological  correspondenoe 
of  Av.  kdind,  'punishment,'  'revenge'  (New  I'ers. 
^•jn,  '  enmity,'  'hate,'  '  anger ')  =  Gr.  iroii-T),  '  blood - 
revenge  '  and  '  werf/elii.'  Probably  it  may  also  be 
connected  with  Ir.  cdin  (from  *ci/iHJ-*)  =  ' emenda,' 
i.e.  '  damni  reparatio,' '  satisfactio de iure  lieso  vel  de 
iniuria  illata.  The  verb  which  underlies  these  sub- 
stantives is  Skr.  chi,  chdyate,  '  punish,'  *  avenge ' ; 
Av.  ci ;  Gr.  rlvopMi,  rlfviiai,  rivw,  'obtain  compensa- 
tion,' 'punish,'  'give  compensation.'  Compare 
also  Wu,  'estimate  a  value,  'honour.'  The  fol- 
lowing characteristic  features  of  the  primitive 
Aryan  period  may  be  established  from  the  identity 
of  customs  among  individual  tribes. 

1.  The  obligation  of  blood-revenge  is  always 
attached  to  definite  circles  of  relationship,  which 
may  be  designated  family  or  clan.  Within  this 
circle  the  blood-feud  descends  first  of  all  from 
father  to  son. 

For  the  Celta,  cf.  Giraldus,  Canibriae  Descriptio,  cap.  17 : 
'  Geuus  super  omnia  dili^^unt,  et  damua  sanguinis  atque  decoris 
acriter  ulciscuntur  :  vindicis  enini  animi  sunt  et  irae  cruentae, 
nee  solum  novas  et  recentes  iniurias,  vcruin  etiani  veteres  et 
antiqtias  velut  instant^s  vindicare  parati ' ;  and  Walter  Map, 
De  nugis  curialiuin,  Dist.  ii.  cap.  22,  §  9ti  (ap.  Walter,  Das  atle 
Walfi,  p.  135,  note  1) :  '  Ut  moris  est,  vadem  se  offert  pro 
iuvene  tota  cojrnatio,  et  cavere  iudicio  sisti.* — For  the  Teutons, 
seeTac.  Gfrtnan.  cap.  21 ;  'Suscipere  tara  inimicitias  eeu  patris 
Beu  propinqui  quaiu  amicitios  necesse  eat :  nee  iinplacabiles 
duraut.  Luitureuiui  etiam  bomicidium  certo  armentonim  ac 
pecorura  numero,  recipitque  satisfactioneni  universa  domus, 
utiliter  in  publicum,  quia  periculosiores  sunt  ininiicitiae  iuxta 
libertatem.' — For  the  Russians,  cf.  Husskaja  Frarda  of  Jaroi- 
lav  Votodiinifii  (1Q13-1U54):  Judicium  Jarudavi.  filii  Vladi- 
m£ri  :  '  Si  interfecerit  vir  virum,  ulciscatur  frater  fratrera,  vel 
pater  vel  filius  vel  fratris  Alius  vel  sororis  filius.  Si  vero  nemo 
est,  qui  eura  ulciscatur,  Bolvendae  aunt  pro  capite  octogmta 
grivnae,  si  est  prineipis  vir,"  etc     See  below,  p.  734**. 

In  Homer  the  sons  and  grandsons,  father,  brothers,  and 
brothers'  sons  (ai-cj/ios)  and  the  eroi  (erai)  are  mentioned  as 
avengers  of  blood  :  the  last-named  is  an  expression  which  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  pronoun-stem  sv€'.  ^o-,  and  so  means  much 
the  same  as  the  Latin  sui.  Once  we  fiud  in  place  of  <t<u  the 
word  ioo-cTTTTT^pe?  {Odyss.  xxiii.  119),  from  aatjaiu,  '  help.'  This 
in  turn  is  derived  from  a  word  corresponding  with  the  Latin 
tocius  i^gvekjo-i),  namely,  <i-(jfoie-y'o-?  =  *a-oo'(ro-  (i  as  in  a- 
Aoxos,  '  bedfellow  '),  which  is  perhaps  connected  with  six-,  svC; 
gttus,  but  is  also  capable  of  another  derivation  (cL  Walde,  Lat. 
Etymol.  Worterbuch,  p.  579). 

2.  As  a  result  of  this  obligation  to  blood-revenge, 
we  fiud  a  state  of  feeling  between  two  families  or 
clans  which  among  West  Teutons  is  technically 
called  in   Old  High   German  fehida,  Anglo-Sax. 

fcrhd.  Mid.  Lat.  faida  (O.H.G.  fich,  Anglo-Sax. 

fdh,  from  *poiho-s  =  \x.  occh,  'enemy');  in  the 
Slavonic  languages.  Old  Slav,  vrazida  (Old  Slav. 
vragU,  '  enemy,'  Old  Pruss.  wargs,  '  bad  ').  The 
opposite  conception  to  this  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages is  O.H.G.  fridu,  Anj^lo-Sax.  fridu.  Old 
Nor.  fridr,    'pritu-   (Skr.  prii/d-,    '  dear,'    Goth. 

frijt'm,    '  love  ) ;    in    the    Slavonic,    Russ.    mirit, 

'peace'  (Skr.  mi-trd-,  'friend,'  Lith.  mj-limas, 
'  beloved,'  Russ.  mi-lyj,  '  dear  ').  Fundamentally, 
therefore,  peace  and  friendship  [i.e.  on  the  old 
view,  relationship ;  cf.  Schrader,  Reallcx.  s.v. 
'  Freund  und  Femd ')  are  identical  conceptions. 
The  Goth.  gnfripSn  and  the  Russ.  primiriti  both 
mean  'to  restore  to  a  state  of  peace'  (O.H.G. /rirfu, 
*  A  star  before  a  word  signifies  that  the  form  does  not  occur 
but  is  inferred. 


Russ.  miril),  'to  reconcile.'  It  is  characteristla 
that  jniru  had  already  in  Old  Russ.  acquired  the 
meaning  of  '  communitj','  for  the  community  (the 
tribe)  composed  of  various  clans  is,  in  normal 
conditions,  a  sphere  of  peace  and  friendship  which 
can  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  be  inter- 
rupted or  broken  by  the  faida  or  vrazida.  Con- 
versely, it  may  be  suggested  tliat  the  Greek  dpfivTi, 
'  peace,'  is  to  be  derived  from  efpTj,  '  assembly,* 
'  place  of  assembly,'  and  that  this  word  (from 
'veri-&)  is  to  be  connected  witli  Old  Russ.  vervi, 
'  community.'  It  is  the  community  so  designated 
that,  according  to  the  Rass/crija  Fravda  of  the  13th 
cent.,  is  liable  in  certain  cases  for  the  payment  of 
the  wertjcld,  and  thus  perpetuates  the  solidarity  of 
the  old  clan.  The  Greek  cipiivrj  would  thus  be  the 
(normal)  condition  of  peace  reigning  in  the  com- 
munity. 

According  to  this  explanation  of  eipijtn),  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  supposed  initial  F  has  not  as  yet  been  traced  either  in 
Homer  or  in  the  Greek  dialects ;  but  the  latter  are  clearly 
influenced  stron^dy  by  the  Attic  form  of  the  word,  which  lacks 
the  di^'amnia.  Moreover,  *iercd  (with  prothetic  vowel)  mmy 
have  become  first  'i-FepFij  and  then  elpn. 

Hence  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  conception  of  peace  among  the  Aryan 
peoples  originated  primarily  in  view  of  the  internal 
condition  of  the  community  (the  tribe),  and  not 
with  reference  to  external  foes,  with  whom,  indeed, 
in  olden  times  there  was  no  regular  peace,  but 
merely  a  cessation  of  hostilities  (cf.  Schrader, 
Reallex.,  s.v.  '  Krieg  und  Frieden').  On  Latin 
pax  and  Goth,  gnicairpi,  '  peace,'  see  below  (4). 
On  the  punLshnient  of  ott'ences  occurring  teithin  the 
family  or  clan  see  ARYAN  RELIGION,  above,  p.  50. 

3.  The  blood-feud  was  especially  occasioned  by 
the  murder  of  an  individual  belonging  to  another 
clan,  and,  in  a  secondary  degree,  bj'  bodily  injury 
or  insult.  It  is  noteworthy  in  numerous  old  Aryan 
codes  of  law  that  the  killing  of  a  thief  caught  red- 
handed  or  of  an  adulterer  detected  in  ftngrando 
was  exempt  from  punishment,  i.e.  in  the  language 
of  primitive  times  it  did  not  occasion  a  blood-feud 
(cf.  Schrader,  Sprachvcrglcichnng  und  Urgnsrhichte, 
ii.'  406,  and  Aryan  Religion,  above,  p.  50). 

4.  There  existed  among  all  Aryan  peoples  the 
possibility  of  buying  off  the  blood-feud  by  means 
of  a  icergdd,  and  thereby  bringing  it  to  a  peaceful 
conclusion. 

For  the  Greeks,  0.9.,  cf.  Homer,  TL  ix.  031 : 

KOt  pjiv  TIC  re  co^tyK^TOto  ^Kqoc 

Kai  p   6  iiev  ev  &Tjp.ti}  p.(vei  avrov,  wo^X'  dirOTttfW, 
TOv  fe  t'  iprfTvertu  KpaSCy]  cai  dv/xoc  ayriviop, 
irotv^i'  &«ianfyov. 
For  the  Teutons  see  the  passage  from  TacitoB,  G^mcnia^ 
quoted  above,  *  nee  implacabiles  duraut,'  etc 

Proof  that  this  possibility  existed  even  in  the 
most  primitive  Arj-an  period  is  to  be  found  in  the 
identity  between  the  Old  Indian  term  for  the 
wergeld,  namely,  vQ,ira;  viiira-dfi/a-,  vdiraydtana-, 
and  the  Anglo-Sax.  were,  Mid.  H.G.  w^re  {wcragelt) 
— botli  being  related  to  Skr.  vird-,  Lat.  vir,  Goth. 
u-a{r,  '  man.'  Here  the  Old  Russ.  vira,  '  wergeld,' 
must  be  mentioned,  though  the  views  of  philologists 
waver  as  to  whether  it  was  originally  related  to 
the  Indian  and  German  words  or  borrowed  from 
the  latter  (cf.  L.  von  Schroder,  '  Indogerman. 
Wergeld,'  Festgruss  an  Both,  p.  49).  The  most 
probable  supposition  is  that  the  Skr.  vdira-, 
Anglo-Sax.  were,  and  Old  Russ.  vira,  exhibit 
various  stages  of  change  of  the  radical  vowel  of 
the  original  -Vryan  term  for  '  wergeld.'  Moreover, 
the  above  cited  equation,  Av.  kfiend  =  Gr.  roctr/i, 
no  doubt  indicates  that  in  the  primitive  period,  as 
anion"  the  Greeks,  the  custom  existed  of  buying 
off  VjTood-revenge  by  payment  of  a  wergeld. 
Similarlj-,  we  find  in  Slavonic  languages  the 
above-mentioned  vrazida,  '  hostility,'  '  revenge,' 
used  also  to  mean  the  compensation  by  which 
homicide  was  expiated.    Cf.  also  Cymr.  galanas. 
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originally  '  hostility '  {gdl,  '  foe '),  and  then  '  wer- 
gela  ' ;  and  the  Mid.  Gr.  ^ivot,  properly  '  murder.' 
Lat.  poena,  'compensation,'  and  then  'punish- 
ment, probably  exhibits  a  borrowing  from  the 
Gr.  T«r^. 

At  an  early  date  prices  or  rates  of  wergdd,  more 
or  less  fixed,  must  have  been  evolved.  So  in  Old 
Indian  sources  (cf.  Schrader,  Reallex.  p.  102)  we 
find  a  hundred  cows  mentioned  as  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  a  man  (vdiram) ;  and  Tacitus  also, 
m  the  passage  already  cited,  says :  '  luitur  homi- 
cidiom  certo  armentorum  ac  pecorum  numero.' 
'  From  the  rates  stated,  the  general  underlying 
principle  emerges  that  the  wcrgeld  of  bondsman, 
freeman,  and  noble  were  in  the  following  propor- 
tion of  j:l:2;  that  is,  75-150-300  shillings  or 
oxen'  (Sliillenhoff,  Deutsche  Altertums/cuniie,  iv. 
327).  For  the  rates  among  the  Slavs  see  below, 
p.  734.  WTiat  was  demanded  for  the  murdered, 
wounded,  or  insulted  man  by  the  clan,  or  by 
himself,  constituted  his  '  value  or  '  price,'  and  the 
recovery  of  this  price  by  hia  friends  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  same  by  his  foes  constituted 
his  'honour.'  This  evolution  of  ideas  is  clearly 
stamped  npon  the  languages  that  concern  us. 
The  Gr.  n/ii),  derived  frum  rfnj  mentioned  above, 
signifies  primarily  '  revenge '  (l^-q' AyafiJ/j.vovo!  etvcKa 
Tifi^t  'IXioy  elt  (BrtoXoy,  Hom.  Od.  xiv.  70,  117)  ; 
then  'indemnity  for  injury,'  'compensation'  (St-i/xo!, 
like  I'ljroii'ot,  denotes  a  person  who  may  be  slain 
without  need  for  compensation) ;  then  '  honour.' 
Precisely  similar  is  the  development  in  the  mean- 
ing of  clna,  a  word  common  to  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages. The  word  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Gr. 
i-oK-^  {'qoind),  and  thus  signifies  in  the  first  in- 
stance 'revenge'  and  'wergeld.'  Then  it  takes 
over  the  meaning  of  'price'  and  'honour'  (Old 
Slav,  cfniti  exactly  answers  to  the  Gr.  Ti/xdoi ;  so 
Schrader's  Reallex.  p.  835  f.,  and  now  Berneker, 
Slav.  Etym.  Worterbxich,  p.  124).  In  this  con- 
nexion we  find  also  the  explanation  of  the  hitherto 
onintelligible  Gothic  wotS gawairpi,  '  peace,'  men- 
tioned above.  The  word  nas  nothing  to  do  with 
unirpan  (Germ,  werden),  but  is  connected  with 
icairpi,  'value,'  'worth.'  Consequently  its  proper 
meaning  ia  'general  agreement  about  the  worth 
or  value  of  a  person,'  the  union  and  the  result- 
ing state  of  peace  between  two  clans.  It  is  note- 
worthy also  that  the  first  instance  of  the  word 
paciacor,  which  underlies  the  Lat.  pax,  '  peace,' 
occurs  in  that  passage  of  the  XII  Tables  (viii.  2) 
which  is  the  clearest  survival  in  Koman  tradition 
of  the  system  of  blood-revenge  which  once  pre- 
vailed in  that  quarter  as  well  :  '  Si  membrum 
rupit,  ni  cam  eo  pacit  (agree  aboat  the  value), 
talio  esto.' 

Thns  we  see  that  two  of  the  most  important 
conceptions  of  civilization — peace  and  honour — 
are  at  least  in  part  rooted  in  the  ideas  that  centre 
in  blood-revenge  and  its  buying  off  by  the  wergeld. 

5-  Among  most  Aryan  peoples  we  find  it  the 
custom  for  the  murderer,  after  hia  bloody  deed,  to 
flee  from  the  country  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
presumably  in  order  that  in  the  interval  the  anger 
of  the  hostile  clan  might  abate  and  the  terms  of 
reconciliation  become  easier.  It  still  remains 
uncertain  whether  this  custom  is  to  be  assumed 
as  existing  even  in  primitive  times,  when  renuncia- 
tion of  tnbal  connexion  was  almost  a  matter  of 
life  »nd  death  (cf.  Schrader's  Reallex.  p.  835). 

6.  The  fighting  out  or  the  amicable  settlement 
of  the  blood-feud  is,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
beginning  exclusively  the  affair  of  the  two  hostile 
clans.  Notwithstanding,  perhaps  the  realization 
of  the  danger  incurred  by  tlie  whole  clan  owing  to 
feuds  of  long  duration  (cf.  above,  Tacitus,  Germ. 
cap.  21 :  '  periculosiores  sunt  inimicitiae  iuxta 
libertatem ')    may  have   at  an  early  period    en- 


sured eflbrts  upon  the  j)art  of  the  race,  in  their 
assemblies  under  the  direction  of  the  king  (Skr. 
r(J/-  =  L.at.  rex,  Ir.  ri),  towards  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  clan  feuds.  A  settlement  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  naturally,  even  in  primitive  times,  be 
accompanied  by  a  long  succession  of  solemn  cere- 
monies. We  have  ample  information  on  this 
point  as  regards  especially  the  Slavonic  world 
(see  below,  p.  734  f. ).  Everywhere  in  Europe  two 
factors  tended  towards  the  restriction  and  ulti- 
mate eradication  of  the  blood-feud  :  first,  the  State, 
that  is,  the  absorption  of  the  old  clan  and  race- 
constitutions  into  the  political  composition  of  a 
State  based  on  the  principle  of  territory  and  no 
longer  of  consanguinitj' ;  and,  secondly,  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  offered  sanctuary  even  to 
murderers.  See  art.  Asylum. 
Literature. — The  literature  has  been  g^iven  in  the  article. 

O.  Schrader. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Celtic).— i.  Terminology.— 
The  usual  word  in  Old  Irish  iafich  ('  feud,'  '  fight '), 
fii-him  ('  I  fight'),  cognate  with  Lat.  vinco,  etc.  In 
the  Acallam  na  Sendrach  (Windisch,  Ir.  Texte, 
Leipzig,  1880-1905,  iv.  j)t.  i.  p.  47),  we  learn  that  at 
the  feast  of  Tara,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  nech 
fala  nd  frilhfala  do  thabairt  ('neither  feud  nor 
cross-feud  to  be  pven  ').  The  Irish/a^a  is  ior/ola, 
gen.  ot  ftdl  ('blood'),  perhaps  connected  with 
Welsh  givcli,  Cornish  goli/,  Breton  gouli  { '  wound  ') ; 
but  cf.  Henry,  Lex.  bret.,  Rennes,  1900,  p.  139. 
For  'vengeance,'  'revenge,'  we  have  the  Irish 
digal,  Welsh  dial  ('vindicta,'  'ultio'),  Cornish 
dial.  The  Irish  6ric  ('composition')  is  probably 
for  'er-icca,  *per-yecca  ('full  payment,'  'perfect 
cure  '  [d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Etude.-:  sur  le  droit 
ccltique  =  Cours  de  litt.  celt,  vii.,  Paris,  1895,  p.  88]). 
Finally,  the  Irish  dire  ('  duty  '),  in  coirp-dtre,  is  the 
same  as  the  Welsh  dinoy,  dirui  ('mulcta'),  dir 
('necessary'),  Irish  rf^r  (' just,'  'due,' etc. )  [Stokes, 
Urkclt.  Sprachschtitz,  Gottingen,  1894,  p.  148]. 

2.  History  of  the  blood-feud  among  tiie  Celts. — 
That  the  institution  of  the  blood-feud  was  in 
existence  among  the  early  Celts  is  obvious  from 
the  numerous  references  to  it  in  ancient  Irish 
literature.  One  of  the  best  known  instances  is 
found  in  the  Fotha  Catha  Cnucha  ('  Cause  of  the 
Battle  of  Cnucha'). 

Cumall,  the  royal  warrior  of  Ireland,  carried  off  Mumi, 
daughter  of  the  druid  Tadg;,  because  her  father  had  refused 
him  permiBsion  to  marry  her.  Tadg  complains  to  Cond,  sup- 
reme king  of  Ireland,  who,  according  to  tlie  A  nnals  of  Ireland 
bytheFtiuT  Mailers  (ed.  O'Donovan,  Dublin,  1848-61,1.102-121), 
reigned  from  122  to  157  a.d.  Cond,  furious  at  the  insulting 
words  of  Tadg,  sends  soldiers  to  take  possession  of  the  girl. 
Cumall  refuses  to  surrender  Mumi,  and  is  killed  hy  Uoll.  son  of 
Morna.  In  attempting  to  avcniL^e  Cumall,  Luchet  succeeds  only 
In  wounding  Goll  m  the  eye,  OoU  kills  Ijuchet ;  and,  to  quot« 
the  Irish,  u  desin  robiU.  /ich  bunaid  etsr  viaccu  J/omo  ocuf 
Fviui,  '  it  is  from  that,  then,  that  there  was  an  hereditary  feud 
between  the  sons  of  Morna  (descendants  of  Goll)  and  Find  (the 
son  of  Cumall).'  Furthermore,  after  the  death  of  Cumall,  Tadg 
not  only  refuses  to  receive  his  daughter  Murni,  but  orders  her 
to  be  burned  because  she  is  pregnant.  Accordingly  she  invokes 
the  protection  of  Cond,  anci  gives  birth  to  a  eon,  Find.  Wheu 
this  son  arrives  at  a  suitable  age,  be  offers  to  his  grandfather, 
Tjidg,  the  foIUnving ;  ca(h  no  coinrac  oenfir  .  .  .  no  laniraic  a 
alhar  do  thabairt  dti,  *  a  battle  or  a  duel  or  full  eric  (for  the 
murder)  of  his  father  to  be  given  to  him,'  Tadg  accepts  the 
last,  and  is  obliged  to  give  the  castle  and  grounds  in  Almu  to 
Find  (RCel  ii.  811,  etc.). 

Agani,  in  the  Longer  mac  n-tJgnig,  Conchobar,  the  great  klnj 
of  the  Urfltepic  cycle — i.e.  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  (Hyde.  Lit.  Uitl.  o/  Ireland,  London,  1B99,  p.  243)— has  the 
three  sons  of  Usnech  treacherously  murdered  aft«r  having 
promised  them  protection.  The  three  heroes,  P^ergus,  Dubthach, 
and  Cormac,  who  hod  guaranteed  their  safety,  set  to  work  to 
avenge  their  murder,  Hrst  they  murdered  four  of  the 
inmiediate  relatives  of  Concltobar,  and,  lat«r,  when  attacked  by 
him,  killed  three  hundred  of  his  men  and  their  wives,  and  burned 
the  royal  palace  at  Kmain.  With  ,1000  men  they  sought  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Ailill  and  Medb,  king  and  queen  of  CJonnaught, 
and  continued  their  feud  against  Conchol>ar  for  sixteen  years 
nvindiscb,  op.  eit.  i.  76-77).  Cinaeth  hua  Artacaia,  who  died 
In  976  ('Annals  of  Tigernach,'  liCel  xvli.  269)  had  a  mors 
complete  account  of  this  story,  which  stated  that  C3onchobar,  in 
retaliation  for  the  murder  of  liis  relatives,  killed  Gergenn,  the 
SOD  of  lUad  (Wiodiscii,  op.  c<(.  11.  2,  p.  lit),    Muiueioua  oUmI 
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examples  could  be  cited,  such  u  Axdfd  Conroi,  In  which  the 
murder  o(  Conroi  is  avenged  by  his  sons  (d  Arbois.  Epopit 
ctlliqueen  lTlande  =  Cours  St  IM.  celt,  v.,  Pans,  189-2  p.  327  I.) , 
the  death  o(  Conchobar,  where  Mesgegra,  lung  of  L«inster,  is 
aveneed  (O'Curry,  Leciurel  on  Ihe  Manxiicipl JlaUrxali  o] 
Awlnl  Irish  HUtory.  Dublin,  1878,  p.637t.);  The  \  oyag>«/ 
MaU  Duin,  in  which  the  hero  is  taunted  (or  not  aTengmg  his 
lathers  death  tstolies,  RCel  ix.  45s»,  etc),  etc. 

In  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  some  of  which, 
Buch  as  the  Senchits  M&r,  date  as  early  as  the  7th 
century  (Hyde,  op.   cit.   p.   589),  we  find  murder 
classed  under  two  heads— necessary  nmrder  (mar- 
bad  dethbire),  and  unnecessary  murder  (marbad  tn- 
dethbire).     Necessary  murder  is  unpremedita.ted, 
or,  if  [ireraeditated,  is  accomplished  through  duty 
of  ven-'eance.     Unnecessary  murder  is  for  motives 
of  L'ain  [Anc.  Latw,  iii.  68,  11.  12-14;  iv.  248,  U. 
25-26).     In  the  case  of  the  first,  no  composition,  or 
trie,  was  required  if  the  murder  was  the  result  of 
vengeance.     According  to  the  Ancient  Laws  (ly. 
252-4),    'when   the  murder  of  a  member  of   the 
derh/iiie.   {i.e.   of  any   relative  of  the    geUfne   or 
tlerh/ine)   is   to  be   avenged  by  the  death  of  the 
murderer,  the  family  of  the  murdered  has  a  right 
to  the  roirp-dire  ("  body-price  ")  and  the  enech-lann 
("  honour-price") ;  if,  however,  it  has  received  this 
(ric   before  exercising  vengeance,  it  must,  after 
taking   vengeance,   make  full  restitution  of  this 
price."    The  duty  of  vengeance  was  imposed  upon 
the    nearest    relatives  of    the    victim— upon    the 
geilfine  and  dcrhjine  (d'Arbois,  Droit  celtique,  p. 
186).      To  understand  these  terms,  we  must  re- 
member that   the   Irish   family  was  diWded  into 
four  groups,  consisting  of  seventeen  persons  in  all : 
qeiltinc,  drrhjlni-,  iarfne,  and  indfine  (Anc.  Lnxcs, 
I.  282,  U.  23,  27  ;   p.   272,  1.  23).     To  the  geilfine 
belonged  the  father,  son,  grandson,  and  brother  of 
the  murdered  ;  while  to  the  derbfine,  besides  the 
above  five,  were  added  the  grandfather,  paternal 
uncle,   nephew  (son  of  the  brother),  and  cousin- 
gerinan  (cousin  to  the  fourth  degree  in  the  paternal 
line).      In   addition   to  the  above  ei"ht   persons, 
three  others  could  take  vengeance  on  the  murderer. 
Tliese  tliree  were  the  foster-father,  whose  dalta, 
or  pui>il,  was  murdered  ;  the  adoptive  father,  whose 
mac  fnosmn,  or  adopted  son,  was  kUled  ;  and  the 
(maternal)  uncle,  when  the  son  of  his  sister  (mic 
mna)  was  the  victim  of  the  murderer  (Anc.  Laws, 
iv.  244, 11.  20-22).     So,  in  ancient  Ireland,  the  blood- 
feud  was  fostered  by  the  duty  of  vengeance.     We 
have  indications  of  its  existence  as  late  as  the  16th 
cent.,  in  the  celebrated  feuds  between  the  chief 
Manus  O'Donell  and  his  son,  between  the  Earl  of 
Thomond  and  his  uncles,  etc.  (Moore,  Hist,  of  Ire- 
land, London,  1835^6,  ii.  367).    As  in  Scotland,  the 
most  usual  causes  and  consequences  of  the  later 
feuds  were  the  destruction  of  crops  and  the  driving- 
away  or  hougliingof  cattle  belonging  to  persons  oc- 
cupying lands  to  which  others  alleged  a  claim.    One 
of  the  most  celebrated  cattle-raids  in  Irish  litera- 
ture is  the  Tiiin  BO  Cualnge,  or  the  Cattle-Kaid  of 
Cooley  (ed.  Windisch,  Leipzig,  1905).     Sir  AA  alter 
Scott  in  his  IVaverley  (ch.  xv.)  describes  a  similar 
expedition  undertaken  by  twelve  Highlander^. 

In  Wales,  where,  as  the  testimony  of  Giraldus  of 
Cam  bray  and  Walter  Map  shows  (see  above,  p.  724"), 
the  blooil-feud  once  flourished,  the  Roman  conquest 
brought  about  the  suppression  of  both  the  duty  of 
\eiigeance  an<i  the  payment  of  ^ric  for  murder. 
The  Lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  of  Sulla  (B.C.  81)  and 
the  laws  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  (Lex  Julia  de  m 
IHibUca  and  de  vi  privata)  imposed  severe  penalties 
upon  those  who  went  about  bearing  arms  with  the 
intention  to  kill  (Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht  der 
Homer,  I.oii.;:ig,  1844,  pp.  409-14,  752,  etc.).  On 
this  acrouut,  no  doubt,  the  Welsh  dtrui  or  dinvy 
changed  its  meaning  from  ^rvc  ('composition  )  to 
•mulcta'  ('fine  paid  to  the  State').  After  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  while  the  iric  was  re- 


established, the  duty  of  vengeance  failed  to  asgume 
its  former  force.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  cenedl,  or  clan,  was  already  to  some  extent 
disintegrated  as  early  as  the  10th  cent.  (Rhys  Md 
Brynmor-Jones,  The  Welsh  People,  London,  1900, 
p  196).  The  feuds  between  the  clans  were  largely 
superseded  by  the  warfare  between  the  petty  king- 
doms. But  that  the  duty  of  vengeance  was  not 
looked  upon  unfavourably  is  manifest  from  several 
statements  in  the  Dimetian  Code,  which  wm 
probably  redacted  under  Howel  in  the  lOth  cent. 

(Rhys,  op.  cit.  p.  181).  ,_j  .«. 

According  to  this  code,  '  U  there  is  in  a  unedi  an  e«l«l*rao 
or  an  idiot,  he  U  neither  to  pay  nor  to  receive  "yP^  °' .™ 
gala,ui,  ("  body-pnce  ■) ' ;  and  ■  no  vengeance  is  to  be  eiera.^ 
against  any  one  of  these  for  galanas.  neither  are  they  to 
afTnge  a  felation  that  is  killed.'  Furthermore  li  a  ««d^ 
•commences  pajnng  the  galanas  of  a  person  kiUed   and  ^ 

whole  be  not  faid,  and  if  on  that  "f"""' »''°,?  .  ?„^iJ^i^,^ 
stock  (cenedDbe  murdered,  the  gcUanas  for  that  individual  is 
not  to  V  paid  ;  neither  is  anything  to  be  rf  tored  of  what  had 
been  paid  on  account  of  the  first.'  FinaUy,  if  '  an  innocent 
person  is  accused  of  murder  and  neg  ects  to  seek  jusQce,  and  J 
he  be  kiUed  on  account  of  it,  nothing  is  *<> }« .PS'-l  "i, 'X. 
Unc-  iau^so/  WaUs.  London,  1841,  i..  oh.  i-  p.  19«'- 'n^.;^ 
ii.  ch.  viiL  p.  214,  etc.,  for  cases  m  which  the  law    exonerate* 

But  it  was  especially  among  the  Scots  that  the 
blood-feud  raged  with  ferocity.     From  the  12th 
cent.,  when  the  sept  or  clan  first  appears   as  » 
distinct  feature  in  the  social  organization  of  Scot- 
land (Skene,  Celtic  Scotland',  Edinburgh,  1890,  u. 
303),  until  the  17th  cent.,  there  was  no  cessation 
of  clan-feuds.    When  there  were  no  sweepmg  fends 
involving  the  most  prominent  families,  such  as 
Huntly  against  Argyll,  or  Stewart  agamst  HamU- 
ton,  the  minor  chiefs  were  fighting  among  them- 
selves (Lang,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1902,  u. 
541,  etc.).     The  usual  method  was  for  a  laird  or 
yeoman  to  gather  his  henchmen  and  make  a  raid 
"on  some  estate  to  which  he  alleged  a  claim,  or  for 
other  reasons  sometimes  very  insignihcant.     Ihey 
would  trample  down  the  crops,  hough  the  cattle, 
and  drag  tlie  women  about  by  their  hair,  kUiing 
all  who  might  resist  (Lang,  loc.  cit.).     Such  cases 
were  most  frequent.     In  fact,  the  volume  of  the 
Privy  Council  Register  for  1613  contains  no  fewer 
than  42  feuds  then  running,  not  including  those  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands.     Even  ministers  of  the 
gospel  were  sometimes  so  swayed  by  their  passions 
that  they  took  part  in  these  ferocities. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  feuds  was  that  ij'  «>.  Ootaa- 
houns  and  the  Macgregors,  which  culminated  in  ">«  battle  ol 
Glenfruin  in  IWi  According  to  Birrell's  diarj"  (2°d  O':*- ^^ 
sixtv  w-idows  of  the  slain  Colquhouns  rode  on  white  horeM 
before  the  king  at  Stirling,  each  bearing  in  her  hand  a  pike 
upSi  which  wa!  displayed  the  bloody  shirt  of  h"  d"d  husba^ 
A^ng  and  deadlv  feud  was  that  between  the  S«>tts  and  Kerre, 
of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  to  his  Lav  of JM  L^ 
Mintrel.  This  feud  began  wnth  the  batUe  of  Melrose  in  162& 
As  a  consequence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  assassinated  m^e 
streeU  of  Edinburgh  in  1552.  In  order  to  staunch  th«  feud, 
which  was  sappini  the  life-blood  of  these  two  great  famihes, 
Tl^nd  or  contract  wai  made  between  them  in  Edinburghon 
23rd  March  1564.  in  which  they  agreed  to  cease  hosUlme.  ^ 
cairn.  Criminal  TriaU  in  Scodaw],  tdinburgh,  1*33,  ui.  MO, 
etc  ).  But  it  accomplished  nothing,  lor  the  feud  was  stiU  r»rng 
in  1696  (cf.  also  Campbell,  Clan  Traditions.  London.  1896X 

3  '£ric,'  or  composition.— Csesar  attests  the 
fact  that  the  payment  of  (ric  was  an  esteblished 
custom  among  the  primitive  Gauls.  In  speaking 
of  the  importance  of  the  druids  in  ancient  Uaul, 
he  says  :  '  Nam  fere  de  omnibus  controversiiB,  pub- 
licis  privatisque,  constituunt  ;  et,  si  quod  est  ad- 
missum  facinus,  si  caedes  facU,  si  de  hereditate,  si 
de  finibus  controversia  est,iidem  decemunt ;  praenua 
poenasque  constituunt  (de  Bell.  Gall.  VL  13).  Ihe 
earliest  mention  of  this  institution  in  Ireland  is 
found  in  the  Con/essio  of  St.  Patrick,  where  he  says : 
'  censeo  enim  non  minus  qnara  pretium  guindecun 
hominum  distribui  illis."  Tirechan,  writing  in  the 
7th  cent.,  explains  thU  statement  of  Patrick  by 
adding  'animarum'  after  '  quindecim  (Stok^ 
Tripartite  Life,  London,  1887,  u.  310,  3<2) 
Furthermore,  an  Irish  council  of  about  the  7lll 
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cent,  decided  that,  in  default  of  the  family,  the 
king  himself  might  be  held  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  ^rjc(Wasserschlebeu,  /;-.  Kanotien- 
versamml ung',  Leipzig,  1885,  p.  170). 

In  Ireland,  the  (i-ic  was  divided  into  two  classes  : 
the  coirp-clire,  or  '  body-price,'  and  the  enech-lann, 
or  'honour-price'  (or  luijencich,  lit.  'face-price,' 
Breton,  enep-uuert ;  cf.  Ernault,  Gloss,  moyen-bret., 
Paris,  1895,  p.  794).  The  coirp-dire  was  exacted 
in  the  case  of  unnecessary  murder,  or  in  necessary 
murder  when  not  prompted  by  vengeance.  The 
enech-lann  was  exacted  in  the  case  of  bodily  injury, 
insult,  etc.,  and  would,  therefore,  be  necessarily 
included  in  the  coirp-dire.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  family  had  the  choice  of  surrendering  the 
criminal  as  property  (in  fironn)  to  the  family  of 
the  murdered,  or  of  giving  land  for  his  crime  (Anc. 
Laws  of  Ireland,  iv.  246,  11.  25-26).  But,  con- 
tinue tne  Ancient  Laws,  'each  one  dies  for  his 
premeditated  crimes  when  he  has  not  found  the 
iric'  (iv.  250,  11.  16-17).  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
unnecessary  murder  the  criminal  was  the  sole 
debtor.  But  in  necessary  murder  the  criminal  and 
his  geilfine -were  he\d  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  the  iric.  In  default  of  the  geilfine,  the  other 
three  groups  of  the  family  found  themselves  in- 
volved {ib.  i.  260,  11.  1-3  ;  p.  274,  11.  12-13).  The 
coirp-dire  was  fixed,  consisting  of  secht  cumula, 
'seven  female  slaves'  (iii.  70,  11.  7-8).  The 
criminal  was  obliged  to  pay  the  aithgin  ('  slave  of 
restitution '),  and  his  share  both  of  the  six  other 
slaves  and  of  the  enech-lann.  If  his  geilfine  could 
not  supply  the  rest,  the  derhfint  would  pay  three- 
fourths,  and  the  iarjine  and  indjine,  one  fourth, 
i.e.  three-fourths  of  a  fourth  by  the  iarjine  and 
one-fourth  of  a  fourth  by  the  indjine  {ib.  iii.  330, 
1.  710;  p.  68,  11.  15-18).  In  the  later  history  of 
Ireland,  the  iric  for  murder  became  more  variable, 
and  was  paid  in  cattle  or  other  property.  It  was 
continued  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
cent.,  notwitlistanding  the  ettbrtsof  the  English  to 
stamp  it  out  (H.ayne,  '  Observation  on  the  State 
of  Ireland  in  1600,'  in  the  Irish  Eccles.  Record, 
Dec.  1887  ;  for  a  more  complete  study  of  the  iric, 
cf.  d'Arbois,  Droit  celtique). 

As  the  coirp-dire  required  the  enechr-lann  in 
Ireland,  so,  in  Wales,  the  murderer  was  obliged 
to  pay  both  the  galanas  (' body -price')  and  the 
»araarf  {' disgrace- or  honour-price  ).  T\\ogalanas 
varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  killed. 
Thus  the  penkenedl,  or  clan-chief,  was  valued  at 
189  cows ;  an  uchelwr,  or  high  man,  noble,  at  126 
cows ;  a  peiiteuln,  '  man  with  a  family  without 
office,'  at  84  cows ;  and  so  on  down  to  the  caeth, 
'  slave  of  the  island,'  at  1  lb.  of  silver  and  4  cows. 
The  galanas  of  a  woman  was  always  one  half  of 
that  of  a  man  (Rhys,  op.  cit.  p.  228  f.).  In  regard 
to  the  payment  of  the  galanas,  one-third  fell  upon 
the  murderer  aud  his  father  and  motlier,  he  paying 
twice  as  much  as  his  parents.  Furthermore,  if  he 
had  children  liable  to  pay,  he  paid  two-thirds  of 
his  own  share,  and  his  children  one-third.  The 
remaining  two-thiids  of  the  whole  galanas  was 
paid  by  tlie  relatives  on  the  father's  and  mother's 
side,  the  father's  kinsmen  paying  two-thirds  and 
the  mother's  onetliird.  In  regard  to  receiving 
the  galatiiis,  one-third  fell  to  the  lord  for  exacting 
it ;  one-third  to  the  father  and  mother  and  their 
children  and  the  cliildren  of  the  murdered  ;  and 
one-third  to  the  other  kinsmen  in  the  proj)ortion 
as  described  above  I, Anc.  Laws  of  Wales,  i.  227, 
ii.  199-200,  etc.). 

In  Scotland,  according  to  the  Leges  inter  Brettos 
et  Scuttos,  which  were  codified  under  David  I. 
(1124-53),  tl")  worth  of  the  king's  person  is  valued 
at  1000  cows  ;  of  the  king's  mm  or  earl,  150  cows ; 
of  the  earl's  son  or  thane,  100  cows  ;  of  the  thane's 
■on,  66§  cows  ;  of  the  thane's  grandson  or  ogtiern. 


44  cows  and  21|  pence  ;  while  the  carle  or  villein 
was  valued  at  16  cows  (Robertson,  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, 3  vols.,  London,  1831,  App.  ii.  ;  Lang,  op.  cit. 
i.  81  ;  Skene,  op.  cit.  iii.  218,  etc.). 

4.  Duel. — The  duel  was  often  the  means  of 
obtaining  ju.stice  among  the  Celts.  "The  canonical 
collection  referred  to  above  attributes  to  St.  Patrick 
two  decisions  prohibiting  the  debtor  from  resort- 
ing to  arms  to  prevent  a  creditor  from  levying  a 
distress  (d'Arbois,  Droit  celtique,  p.  45  f.).  But 
the  individual  could  engage  in  a  duel  only  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  family  and  his  chief. 
If  he  fought  without  their  consent  and  was  killed, 
the  victor  would  be  obliged  to  pay  full  iric  to  his 
family,  unless  he  could  prove  that  the  murdered 
man  had  provoked  him  to  fight  (Anc.  Laws,  iii. 
302,  11.  1-3;  p.  296,11.  19-21).  So,  on  the  Border  of 
Scotland,  trial  by  combat  served  often  as  a  proof 
of  guilt  or  innocence  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  notes 
a  feud  between  Thomas  Musgrave  and  Lancelot 
Carleton  which  was  settled  in  this  manner  in  1603 
(Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  Note  x.). 

LiTKRATtTRB. — The  literature  has  been  given  fully  In  th« 
course  ot  the  article.  JoHN  LAWRENCE  GeRIO. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Greek).— Blood-feud,  or  blood- 
revenge,  is  a  widely  diffused  custom  of  primitira 
society,  of  which  some  instances  still  survive,  as 
in  the  Corsican  vendetta,  and  of  which  numeroos 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  history  and  literature. 
It  arises,  as  a  rule,  through  a  violation  of  rights 
practised  by  a  member  of  one  family  against  a 
member  of  another  (A.  H.  Post,  Familienrechi, 
p.  134).  The  breach  of  rights  may  take  widely 
different  forms,  but  its  normal  instance  is  that  of 
murder,  or  at  any  rate  homicide,  and  to  this 
attention  is  confined  in  the  present  article.  The 
parties  primarily  involved  in  such  a  feud  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  slain 
man,  and,  on  the  other,  the  slayer ;  but  the  re- 
sponsibility extends  beyond  these  to  the  circle 
sometimes  of  their  families,  in  a  wider  or  narrower 
sense,  sometimes  of  their  entire  respective  clans 
(cf.  e.g.  EBi,  s.v.  '  Goel,'  col.  1745).  In  many  cases 
revenge  can  be  satisfied  only  with  the  death  of 
the  slayer,  or  of  one  of  his  kin,  but  in  others 
reconciliation  is  efi'ected  on  the  basis  of  compensa- 
tion in  money  or  kind.  In  every  case  vengeance 
is  felt  as  a  sacred  duty.  Its  aim  is  largely,  no 
doubt,  to  maintain  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
the  family  or  clan,  and  so  far  it  has  an  ethical 
rather  than  a  religious  significance.  But  it  is 
probable  that  blood-revenge  has  in  every  case,  at 
least  originally,  been  regarded  also  as  a  duty 
towards  the  spirit  of  the  slain,  and,  as  the 
tendance  of  the  dead  implies  the  recognition  of 
spiritual  beings  and  readily  passes  into  worship, 
the  blood-feud  has  to  this  extent  a  religious  basis. 
By  the  Greeks  certainly,  in  historic  no  less  than  in 
pre-historic  times,  vengeance  on  the  murderer  was 
regarded  as  a  duty  to  the  slain,  and  one  of  a  re- 
ligious kind.  And  probably  the  chief  interest  of 
the  subject  before  us  is  the  clear  light  which  it 
sheds  upon  a  whole  world  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  generally  current 
conceptions  about  Greek  religion. 

I.  Homer. — In  Homer  there  are  abundant  trac«a 
of  the  custom.  Wo  read  of  Orestes  avenging  hia 
father  (Od.  iii.  306),  though  this  is  the  less  usual 
case  of  blood-fcud  viithin  the  family,  and  of  the 
understood  right  and  duty  of  any  man  to  avenge  a 
brother  or  a  son  (II.  ix.  632  ;  Od.  xxiv.  434).  In 
one  instance  (Od.  xv.  273)  the  responsibility  for 
vengeance  falls  also  on  the  slain  man's  hai,  who 
are  usually  understood  to  be  his  clansmen.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  (rtu  are  dis- 
tinguished from  cousins  (dvtfiol)  in  II.  ix.  464, 
and  that  in  Attic  law  the  dnty  of  prosecuting  a 
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inurderer  passed  in  case  of  need  to  any  member  of 
the  murdered  man's  phratry  (Robde,  Psyche,  p. 
230-261  n.).  When  an  act  of  homicide  has  been 
tonimitted,  under  whatever  circumstances, — for 
these  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  issue  in  the 
society  which  Homer  depicts, — its  author  is  some- 
times represented  as  fleeing  into  a  strange  land, 
where  he  seeks  the  protection  of  a  man  of  influ- 
ence. So  Patroclus  finds  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Peleus,  and  Lycophron  in  that  of  Ajax  (II.  xxiii. 
83,  XV.  431).  In  other  cases  the  feud  is  ended  by 
means  of  a  recompense,  or  ttoih),  mutually  agreed 
on  by  the  two  parties.  That  tliis  often  happened 
is  shown  by  tne  passage  {U.  ix.  632  ff.)  where 
Ajax,  after  trying  in  vain  to  disarm  the  resent- 
ment of  Achilles  against  Agamemnon,  continues, 
'  Why,  even  from  the  murderer  of  a  brother,  or  for 
his  own  dead  son,  a  man  accepts,  it  may  be,  a 
ransom,  and  so  he  (the  murderer)  stays  in  his  own 
town,  after  paying  a  large  fine'  (Paley's  tr.).  Of 
what  took  place  on  such  occa-^ions  we  have  a  vivid 
picture  in  II.  xviii.  498  ff.  There,  in  a  scene  upon 
Achilles'  shield,  the  two  parties  to  a  blood-feud 
first  engage  in  a  wrangle  as  to  whether  the  amount 
agreed  on  has  actually  been  paid,  and  afterwards 
bring  their  quarrel  before  a  council  of  elders,  while 
in  the  midst  are  placed  two  golden  talents,  which, 
at  least  on  one  interpretation,  represent  the  toikiJ, 
or  fine  claimed. 

Among  all  these  references  to  the  blood-fend  m 
Homer,  nothing,  it  will  be  seen,  is  said  about  the 
spirit  of  the  slain  man,  while  the  settlement  by 
means  of  a  fine  is  ob\'iously  treated  as  a  matter  in 
wliich  the  living  only  are  concerned.  And  this 
is  in  harmony  with  the  general  view,  which  the 
Homeric  poems  present  to  us,  of  the  state  of  the 
dead.  Where  the  blood-feud  is  animated  by  a 
desire  to  appease  the  dead  man's  spirit,  the  latter 
is  conceived  as  a  powerful  being  bent  on  revenge, 
able  and  also  ready  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
kinsman  who  neglects  his  interests.  But  the  faith 
described  in  Homer  is  of  a  dift'erent  order.  Its 
dead  are  strengtliless  beings,  ineffectual  shadows 
of  the  living.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  not  the  oldest  Greek  faith. 
Even  in  Homer  we  meet  once  and  again  with 
what  seem  to  be  outcrops  from  an  earlier  stratum 
of  belief.  Thus  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  {II. 
xxiiL  138 ff.),  the  hair  which  Achilles  lays  in  his 
dead  friend's  hand,  the  jars  of  honey  and  oU,  the 
slaughter  of  beasts  and  captives,  and  the  burning 
of  these  together  with  the  corpse,  the  night-long 
pouring  of  wine  upon  the  earth,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  call  to  Patroclus,  together  with  many 
other  features  of  the  story,  aU  point  to  a  vivid 
belief  in  the  reality  and  nearness  of  the  departed 
spirit  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  usual 
Homeric  representation  ;  while,  as  Rohde  observes 
(Psyche',  p.  17),  the  whole  series  of  offerings  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  class  which  we  may  regard 
as  oldest,  and  which  meets  us  later  in  numerous 
instances  of  Greek  ritual  observed  in  the  worship  of 
under-world  powers.  The  offerings  which,  in  Od. 
xi.  49  ff.  (the  '  Nekuia'),  Odysseus  promises  to  the 
departed  spirits  point  in  the  same  direction.  But, 
if  such  was  the  earliest  Greek  conception,  the 
deepest  motive  of  the  blood-feud,  in  the  Homeric 
age  weakened  or  lost  sight  of,  may  well  have  been 
the  slain  man's  demand  for  vengeance.  And  that 
this  was  actually  tlie  case  is  indirectly  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  Homer  the  consequences  seem  to 
be  tlie  same  for  unintentional  as  for  intentional 
homicide.  The  equalization  of  these  two,  says 
J.  H.  Lipsitxs  (Das  attische  Rfcht  und  Rechtsver- 
fahren,  Introduction,  p.  7),  affords  clear  proof  that 
llie  fundamental  aim  of  the  blood-feud  was  not 
I'unitive  jiistice,  but  satisfaction  to  the  slain. 

2.  Classic  4ge. — When  now  we   turn   to    the 


classic  age,  thb  aspect  of  the  blood-feud  occupies 
the  forefront  of  the  picture.  Vengeance  on  the 
homicide  is  primarily  reparation  offered  to  the 
dead,  and  as  such  it  is  a  religious  act. 

(1)  Poetry. — In  ^■Eschylus'  Eumtnidca,  Orestes  is 
pursued  by  no  earthly  avenger  of  blood,  but  by 
the  Erinyes,  who  are  representatives  at  once  of 
the  dead  and  of  the  old  religious  order.  At  first, 
in  all  probability,  they  were  nothing  but  offended 
ghosts,  the  angry  spirits  of  the  slain,  and  hints 
of  this  original  character  are  to  be  found  in 
^^schylus  (cf.  R.g.  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to 
the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  223 ff.).  In  the 
main,  however,  as  seen  in  his  pages,  they  are 
rather  the  personified  curses  that  attend  the 
shedding  of  kindred  blood.  The  personality  of 
the  slain  is  merged  in  that  of  the  malignant 
demons  who  act  as  the  ministers  of  his  revenge. 
The  same  natural  shifting  of  ideas,  and  the  same 
fundamental  conception  of  the  slain  man's  enmity, 
are  seen  in  the  use  of  the  word  rpoarpdraio!,  which 
in  the  sense  of  an  avenging  power  is  applied  by 
the  orator  Antiphon  at  one  time  to  the  dead  man  s 
spirit,  at  another  to  his  ghostly  champion,  as  in 
the  phrase  i  xpotrrpis-aios  toO  iTro8(w6vTOt  (Tetr.  3, 
0,  8).  Sometimes,  as  in  Sophocles  (Trach.  1202)  or 
Euripides  (Iphig.  in  T.  778),  the  outraged  spirit  is 
described  by  the  epithet  dpaiot,  a  dealer  of  curses. 

(2)  History.  —  So  far  we  have  been  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  fancies  of  poets.  But  the  same 
view  of  a  slain  man's  enmity,  and  of  his  satisfac- 
tion eis  a  religious  act,  is  met  with  when  we  turn 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  courts  and  examine  the 
developments  of  the  blood-feud  in  historic  times. 
When  the  clan  develops  into  the  State,  the  blood- 
feud  inevitably  passes  under  its  control  and  is 
regulated  in  accordance  ^vith  its  interests.  Greece 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  evidence 
of  laws  relatin"  to  homicide  in  various  Greek  States, 
But  while  in  the  case  of  other  States  our  informa- 
tion is  only  fragmentary,  the  procedure  at  Athens, 
though  obscure  in  some  points,  is  illustrated  by 
copious  references,  especially  in  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  Attic  orators.  To  enter  at  all  fully  into 
the  Attic  process  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  thb  article.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  its 
salient  points.  In  the  first  place,  the  legal  process 
meant  a  mitigation  of  the  unreasoning  vengeance 
of  the  primitive  blood-feud.  We  have  seen  that 
originally  the  circumstances  which  led  to  homicide 
were  immaterial.  Its  law  is  sufficiently  expressed 
in  what  the  chorus  in  .iEschylus  (Choeph.  310  fil) 
characterize  as  '  a  thrice  hoary  saying  :  '  Blood- 
stroke  for  blood-stroke  must  be  paid.  Doer  of 
wrong  must  suffer.'  But  from  time  immemorial 
Athens  had  separate  courts  for  the  trial  of  wilful 
murder,  of  accidental,  and  of  justifiable  homicide. 
The  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  murder  in  the  strict 
sense  was  the  Covmcil  of  the  Areopagus,  which 
exercised  that  function  right  onwards  from  the 
time  of  Solon,  or,  according  to  others  (e.g.  C.  W.  C. 
Oman,  Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  Ill),  from  the  dawn  of 
the  Athenian  constitution.  Furthermore,  a  law 
of  Draco  (c.  620  B.C.)  enacted  that  vengeance  in 
certain  cases,  including  adultery,  should  not  be 
followed  by  a  legal  penalty  (Pausan.  rx.  xxxvi.  8). 
But  if  from  one  point  of  view  the  law  mitigated, 
from  another  it  restored,  the  rigour  of  the  ancient 
blood-feud.  It  did  so  by  forbidding  the  voirl),  or 
money  settlement,  of  which  we  have  seen  examples 
in  the  laxer  practice  of  the  Homeric  age  (cf.  e.g. 
Deraoslh.  Aristocrat.  28).  This  is  by  no  means 
always  the  ca-^se  when  blood-revenge  passes  out  of 
the  hands  of  private  persons  (cf.  e.g.  Grote,  Hist. 
of  Greece,  i.  484).  It  might,  indeed,  be  thought 
that  this  strictness  in  the  Attic  law  was  due  to  the 
supposed  interest  of  the  State,  but  the  true  ex- 
planation is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  Tiew 
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advanced  by  Rohde,  among  others,  that  the  State 
regulated  tue  murder  suits  oa  the  basis  of  the  old 
family  blood-feud,  and  that  its  chief  object  was  the 
satisfaction,  not  of  the  State,  but  of  the  invisible 
powers.  These  positions  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
illustrate. 

That  the  State  process  grew  out  of  the  blood- 
feud  is  first  of  all  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  nearest  relatives  of  the  murdered  man,  and 
only  in  special  cases  more  distant  kinsmen,  on 
whom  devolved  both  the  riglit  and  the  obligation 
to  prosecute.  It  was  a  duty  for  whose  neglect  in 
the  case  of  wilful  murder  a  man  might  be  himself 
arraigned  by  a  fellow-citizen  (G.  F.  Schomann, 
Anliq.  of  Greece,  p.  471,  Eng.  tr. ).  And  this 
naturally  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  duty  to 
prosecute  was  re>;arded  as  also  a  duty  to  the  dead, 
and  thus  as  a  religious  duty,  the  neglect  of  which 
brought  pollution  upon  the  State  and  involved  the 
risk  of  dearths  and  other  calamities.  P"or  we 
have  in  the  next  place  to  note  that  the  thought  of 
the  murdered  man's  vengeful  spirit,  and  of  other 
ghostlj'  powers  who  jealously  watched  over  his 
interest,  was  a  living  force  in  Athens  even  in 
historical  times,  shaping  the  course  of  justice,  and 
moving  the  ordinary  man  to  superstitious  fear. 
To  take  the  latter  point  first,  the  thought  of  the 
dead  spirit's  claim  was  a  force  to  which  the  orator 
knew  how  to  ajipeal  in  capital  trials.  So  the 
relatives  are  said  by  Antiphou  /SoTj^eiV  t(}  reBvei^Ti., 
'to  succour  the  dead'  (Or.  i.  31  ;  Tetr.  1,  ft  13), 
and  sentence  on  the  murderer  is  described  by 
him  as  Ti/iupla  ti}  a.5iK-f]divTi,  '  vengeance  to  the 
wronged  '  (Or.  v.  58,  vi.  6).  In  one  of  his  speeches, 
composed  for  a  fictitious  case,  he  makes  his  clients 
address  the  jury :  clvtI  to5  Traflii'Tos  ^TrKr/cTJirTo/xex 
iiur,  'we  implore  you  on  behalf  of  the  dead' 
(Tetr.  3,  7,  7).  In  the  next  place  the  sense  of  a 
religious  duty  to  the  dead  is  ajiparent  in  the 
several  steps  of  the  judicial  procedure.  It  is  the 
archon-basileus  who  presides  at  the  trial  for 
homicide,  the  magistrate  who  inherited  the  pecu- 
liarly religious  duties  of  the  kingsliip  ;  agam,  at 
the  outset  of  the  process,  both  parties  have  to 
swear  by  the  Erinyes  and  other  under  -  world 
powers  to  the  justice  of  their  cause.  And  lastly, 
we  may  note  the  procedure  enjoined  by  law  in  the 
case  of  one  condemned  to  temporary  exile  for  an 
act  of  unpremeditated  homicide.  When  the  period 
of  his  exile  had  elapsed,  and  when  he  had  been 
formally  reconciled  to  the  relatives  of  the  slain, 
he  had  still  to  undergo  a  ritual  purification  from 
the  stain  of  bloodshed  ere  he  could  siiare  in  the 
worship  either  of  the  State  or  of  the  family,  and 
he  had  to  make  expiatory  oUerings  to  the  spirit  of 
the  dead. 

It  will  be  seen  that   the  conceptions  here  re- 

farded  as  underlying  the  blood-feud,  which  have 
een  attributed  to  the  earliest  (ireek  age  and 
which  are  clearly  reflected  in  classic  times,  con- 
trast sharply  with  the  picture  of  the  Homeric 
age  which  lies  between.  The  problem  presented 
by  this  contrast  can  scarcely  be  ignored  in  dealing 
with  the  blood-feud,  but  it  is  one  on  which  we  can 
here  only  touch.  It  can  proljahly  ho  best  e.x- 
plained  by  the  comiio.site  racial  elements  that 
■went  to  the  making  of  the  Greek  nation.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  be  supposed  that  the  feebler  conception 
of  the  .spirit-world  rellected  in  Homer's  pagja,  and 
the  more  untroubled  gladness  in  life,  were  an 
actual  feature  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But 
they  were  the  characteristics  of  a  conquering 
Achaean  stock,  and  not  of  the  earlier  population. 
The  latter,  who  had  no  great  poets  to  express  the 
spirit  of  their  religion,  still  clung  to  their  local 
cults,  and  thought  of  the  dead  as  mysterious 
powers,  able  to  bless  or  curse  the  living.  Even 
tlumer,  as  already  seen,  is  not  without  trace  of 


this  earlier  belief.  A  similar  hint  may  be  found 
in  Hesiod,  whose  '  daemons '  are  the  souls  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  the  earliest  or  golden  age 
(Works  and  Days,  121).  And  I'orphyry  (cZe  .4  6«<in. 
4.  22)  records  how  Draco  enjoined  the  Athenians 
to  honour  the  dead  heroes  of  tlieir  country  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  their  fatlicrs.  The  old  faith 
never  died,  and  at  last,  owing  especially  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  its  gloomier  views 
about  the  under  world  became,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  dominant  force  in  religion,  and  helped  to  shape 
judicial  procedure. 

There  was,  indeed,  in  Greek  religion  another  and 
very  ditt'erent  world  from  this,  a  realm  of  serene 
piety,  radiant  with  images  of  the  Olympian  gods. 
But  beneath  it,  in  an  opposition  which  paganism 
could  not  fully  overcome,  was  a  world  of  gloom  and 
misgiving,  haunted  by  the  thought  of  evil,  and  of 
powers  whose  law  was  justice  unterapered  with 
mercy.  Of  that  world  the  study  of  the  blood-feud, 
and  of  its  retiexion  in  the  thought  and  practice  of 
the  classic  age,  ailbrds  us  impressive  examples, 

LiTBRATntB. — W.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage 

in  early  Arabia'',  lOOii,  pp.  26  S.,  66  f.  ;  art.  '  God  '  in  UDB  and 
EBi ;  A.  H.  Post,  Familienrechl,  ISDO,  pp.  113-136 ;  K.  F.  Her 
mann,  Lehrbuch  d,  griech.  Antiquitdten^,  1889,  vol.  L  §§64,  66; 
G.  F.  Schomann,  (rn«cA.  Atterthiiiner*  (hy  J.  U.  Lipsiua,  i897, 
p.  608 ff.);  Grote,  Uist.  0/  Greece,  cf.  vols.  L  ii.  iv. ;  Meter- 
Schdmann-Lipsius,  Der  attigche  Proa>sg,  1887,  p.  376  ff.  ;  J.  H. 
Lipsius,  Dag  attigche  Recht  ti.  Recktsverjahren,  1906,  Introduc- 
tion J  G.  Glotz,  La  SolidariU  de  la  /amille  dans  le  droit  criininel 
en  (irice,  1804  ;  P.  Wilutzky,  Vurgesch.  d.  Rechts.  I'rdhist. 
Recht,  11>03,  pt.  iii.  ch.  vi,  *  Blutraciie,  Anfange  des  Strafreciit« 
u.  des  Prozesses  * ;  J.  Kohler,  Zur  Lehre  von  d.  Btutrache, 
1885 ;  S.  Herrlich,  Die  Verbrechen  gegen  d.  Leben  naeh 
atti.tch.  Rechte,  1883  ;  Thonissen,  £t  Droit  p^ial  de  la 
rijnMiqiu  athenienne,  1876 ;  E.  Rohde,  Psyche'^,  1808  ;  Eich- 
hofif,  OOerdie  Blutrache  bei  d.  Griechen,  1873;  K.  O.  MUller, 
Aesch.  Earn,  pp.  64  ft.,  139  ff.  ;  Jane  E.  Harrison,  Praleg.  to 
the  Study  0/  Greek  Religion'^,  1908 ;  Greelt  literature,  esp. 
Homer,  the  Tragedians,  Plato  (Laws),  Aristotle  (^Politics),  and 
the  Attic  orators.  I.   F.   BURNS 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Hindu).— Indian  legislation 
had  early  reached  the  stage  in  which  the  right  of 
private  war,  and  the  obligations  arising  from  the 
blood  tie  everywhere  recognized  among  the  Ten- 
tonic  tribes,  had  been  superseded  by  the  view  that 
repression  of  murder  and  violence  was  a  function 
of  the  State.  The  peace  -  preserving  power  of 
the  king  had  become  predominant,  and  we  have 
to  go  back  to  Vedic  literature  if  we  would  meet 
with  some  slight  traces  of  the  wergeld,  or  composi- 
tion, once  paid  as  a  compensation  for  manslaughter 
to  the  relatives  of  the  victim.  It  appears  that  a 
hundred  cows  were  considered  in  Vedio  times  the 
ordinary  amount  of  the  wergeld  to  be  paid  for 
killing  a  man.  The  somewhat  obscure  hints  in 
the  Vedic  Sanihilcis  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
more  explicit  statements  contained  in  the  Dharma- 
sutrcts  of  Baudhayana  and  Apastamba,  where  the 
fines  to  be  paid  tor  manslaughter  are  declared  to 
have  the  removal  of  hostility  for  their  object. 
Cows  and  other  cattle  were,  no  doubt,  the  earliest 
kiud  of  money  in  India,  and  the  payment  of  a 
hundred  cows  for  manslaughter  corresponds  to  the 
bride-price,  which  likewise  consists  ol  a  hundred 
cows.  Gradually,  as  the  priestly  influence  made 
it-self  more  felt,  the  comjiensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
family  came  to  be  converted  into  a  money  present 
to  the  Biahiuans.  This  is  the  standpoint  of  the 
more  recent  lawbooks  of  Manu,  Yajfiavalkya,  and 
others.  At  the  same  time,  the  kings  took  cog- 
nizance of  all  crimes  committed  in  their  kingdoms. 
Punishment  was  peisonilied  as  the  protector  of  all 
creatures,  formed  of  Brahman's  glory  (Manu,  vu. 
14),  and  that  king  only  was  said  to  attain  to  para- 
(ii.se  in  whose  dominion  there  existed  neither 
murderer  nor  thief  nor  other  oll'ender  (Vifnu,  v. 
lUG).  Nevertheless,  the  ancient  custom  of  blood- 
revenge  did  not  become  entii  ely  extinct,  and  various 
iustauces  of  it  are  recorded  down  to  comparatively 
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recent  times.  Thus  in  Kolliapur,  before  it  came 
under  British  suiierintendence,  murderers  were 
sometimes  compelled  to  make  compensation  to  the 
family  of  the  victim.  Land  thus  given  in  com- 
pensation was  called  khunkat.  In  Kathiawar, 
various  forms  of  blood-revenge  were  kno\vn  to 
occur  even  in  the  19th  cent. ;  e.g.  the  avenger 
abandoned  the  village  and  actea  in  a  hostile 
manner  against  the  whole  community  (baharvatia). 
In  Rajputana,  Prince  Jait  Sing  received  26  highds 
of  land  as  a  compensation,  called  7nuond-kati 
(blood-money),  for  the  murder  of  some  of  his 
Kaiputs.  A  landed  proprietor  in  Mewar,  whose 
father  had  been  murdered,  was  given  five  villages 
belonging  to  the  murderer.  The  inhabitants  of 
certain  border  Districts  in  Gujarat,  between  whom 
and  their  neighbours  in  Rajputana  an  unceasing 
feud  raged,  used  to  have  from  time  to  time  peace- 
able meetings  with  the  latter,  when  the  number  of 
persons  killed,  women  kidnapped,  and  cattle  lifted 
on  both  sides,  was  ascertained,  and  a  compensation 
in  money  paid  for  the  surplus  by  the  other  party. 

LrrBRATDRB.— Roth,  '  Wergeld  im  Veda,'  in  ZDMG  xli.  67a- 
679;  Buhler,  'Das  Wergeld  in  Indien,'  in  FesttjrwiS  an  R.  v. 
Roth,  Stuttgart,  1803 ;  Humhay  Cazettee.r,  viii.  3-25,  329,  xxiv. 
267  ;  Jolly,  Recht  und  Sine,  Strasaburg,  1896,  {  44  ;  Sir  R.  West, 
•The  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  of  the  Ancient  Hindus,'  in 
ItwL  Magazine,  Westminster,  1893.  J.  JoLLY. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Muslim).— Among  the  Arabs, 
as  among  the  other  Semitic  races,  the  blood-feud 
{qawad),  retaliation  [qiidiS),  vengeance  (t/u'ir),  is 
a  general  institution.  Attested  by  pre-Islamic 
documents,  confirmed  by  the  Qur'an  (li.  173  and 
iv.  94),  and  codified  by  the  jurists,  it  is  a  living 
custom  among  the  Bedawin,  and  is  practised  in 
its  primitive  form.  We  get  this  information  from 
the  observations  collected  in  S3'ria  by  several 
authors,  especially  Burckhardt  and  Jaussen  ;  and 
it  is  to  them  that  we  must  go  to  study  our 
subject.  In  the  written  Muslim  law  the  blood- 
feud  is  only  a  chapter  of  criminal  law. 

A  man  is  killed  ;  he  must  be  avenged.  At  first, 
it  seems  to  be  for  religious  reasons;  a  human  being 
who  has    died   without  having  accomplished,   in 

Eeace  or  war,  certain  rites  of  passage,  could  never 
nd  peace  in  the  grave ;  the  dead  man's  blood 
'cries,'  in  the  form  of  an  owl  which  disturbs  the 
repose  of  his  family,  and  which  cannot  be  appeased 
except  by  another  s  blood.  Then  it  seems  also  for 
economic  reasons  :  the  family  and  tribe  of  the  dead 
man  are  weakened  in  comparison  with  the  family 
and  tribe  of  the  murderer  ;  the  injured  social  group 
demands  compensation. 

Sometimes  vengeance  is  immediate  :  a  murder  is 
committed  in  an  encampment ;  it  is  kno\vn  who 
the  murderer  is ;  the  men  rush  on  his  tents,  kill 
everybody  they  meet,  slaughter  the  animals,  and 
bum  or  break  everything  belonging  to  the  mur- 
derer. But  these  immediate  reprisals  are  often 
impossible,  and  then,  it  appears,  some  rites  which 
are  not  very  definitely  stated  take  place.  The 
nearest  relative  of  the  victim  dips  his  shirt-sleeve 
(reden)  in  the  sijilt  blood  and  hoists  it  up  at  the  top 
of  a  lance.  During  a  space  of  three  days  the 
avenger  has  no  communication  with  anybody.  The 
pre-Islamic  heroes  used  to  subject  themselves  to 
various  tabus  at  this  time :  Imru'l  Qais  took  an 
oath  to  drink  no  wine,  to  eat  no  food,  neither  to 
wash  nor  to  anoint  his  head,  and  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  women,  until  the  day  when  his  vengeance 
would  be  complete.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
this  was  not  altogether  a  voluntary  tabu,  because 
Duraid  ibn  as-Sama  acted  in  the  very  same  way. 

Vengeam(!  is  taken,  as  a  rule,  by  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  victim  ;  but  all  the  male  members 
of  his  family  to  the  fifth  generation  have  the  right 
of  vengeance  on  the  murderer  and  his  relatives  to 
the  fifth  generation. 


The  murderer,  however,  obtains  the  protection  of 
his  tribe  or  of  an  influential  shaikh ;  and  if  the 
family  of  the  victim,  supported  by  their  tribe, 
follow  up  their  vengeance,  they  become  involved  in 
an  everlasting  war,  made  up  of  isolated  murders  and 
renewed  vengeance.  It  is  not  often  that  a  murderer 
is  left  alone  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  Some- 
times, however,  a,  shaikh  vfWl  refuse  to  protect  a  man 
whose  repeated  assassinations  are  an  annoyance 
to  the  tribe,  or  who  has  committed  a  muraer  in 
dishonourable  circumstances.  In  such  cases,  the 
shaikh  makes  proclamation  through  the  whole 
tribe  that  he  '  shakes  his  mantle '  (infiral  'abatih) 
against  him.  The  outlaw  may  then  be  slain  with 
impunity  l)y  any  one,  even  by  a  member  of  his  own 
tribe.  Sometimes  a  Bedawi  proclaims  the  infirat 
'abatih  on  himself.  He  makes  a  tour  through  the 
whole  tribe  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  and  a  white 
flag  flying  from  the  top  of  it.  Determined  to 
avenge  himself  for  a  personal  injury  by  a  murder, 
he  is  trying  in  this  way  to  take  measures  before- 
hand to  restrict  the  consequences  of  his  action  to 
his  own  head. 

As  a  rule,  the  murderer,  being  protected  by  his 
tribe,  escapes  the  immediate  vengeance  of  the 
family  of  his  victim  ;  but  he  remains  none  the  less 
under  a  constant  dread  of  it,  which  disturbs  the 
life  of  his  tribe  as  well  as  his  o^vn.  After  a  few 
weeks,  he  sends  a  representative  to  the  victim's 
family  to  make  proposals.  These  are  rejected, 
because  the  family  are  in  honour  bound  to  get  the 
blood  that  is  to  satisfy  the  dead.  Some  montha 
pass.  The  two  tribes  are  tired  of  a  situation  that 
trammels  all  their  social  relations.  An  interview 
is  arranged  in  the  shaikh's  tent,  at  which  the  repre- 
sentative (wakll)  of  the  murderer  appears  in  suppli- 
cation before  the  principal  family-chiefs.  On  nig 
knees,  he  avows  three  times  that  he  has  the  victim 
'at  his  house.'  Then  the  victim's  nearest  relative 
declares  himself  ready  to  make  peace,  but  only  on 
condition  of  receiving  an  enormous  ransom  {diya) 
of  young  girls,  camels,  mares,  sheep,  money,  arms, 
etc.  The  toakiZ  consents  to  everytning,  no  matter 
how  exaggerated  and  impossible  of  fiufilment  the 
conditions  enumerated  by  the  avenger  may  be. 
Then  the  shaikh  intervenes,  and,  calling  on  the 
names  of  various  intercessors,  asks  for  the  redac- 
tion of  the  different  elements  of  the  diya  in  suc- 
cession ;  the  avenger  consents  to  this  more  or 
less  generously,  and  peace  is  concluded.  Pardon 
i'a/u)  is,  so  to  speak,  exchanged  for  the  diya.  In 
certain  tribes  the  diya  always  includes  two  young 

firls  of  the  murderer's  family  or  tribe ;  the  avenger 
eeps  them  to  himself,  or  gets  them  married  at 
will.  Lastly,  peace  is  guaranteed  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  two  hostages  {kafil)  for  each  side,  and  a 
white  flag  is  hoisted  on  a  stick.  Sometimes  they 
proceed  to  a  final  ceremony  of  burying  the  blood. 
When  the  family  of  the  murderer  are  unable  to 
pay  the  diya,  they  go  into  voluntary  exUe. 

The  amount  of  the  diya  is  not  usually  the  object 
of  discussion  except  between  tribes  who  live  in 
close  relations  of  kinship,  or,  at  least,  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  others  there  is  a  fixed  amount  (mudda). 
In  ancient  Arabia,  the  diya  of  a  free  man  was  • 
hundred  camels,  and  that  is  the  figure  adopted  by 
the  sunna  ;  the  legal  writings  determine  tne  lisU 
of  beasts  to  be  cTiosen,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  customs.  For  this  mudda,  which,  in  prac- 
tice, can  be  applied  only  among  nomads,  has  oeen 
substituted  a  sum  of  1000  or  1200  drachmas,  accord- 
ing to  the  country.  Some  people  have  preserved 
customary  muddas  which  do  not  agree  with  the 
price  fixed  by  the  sunna :  one  allows  fifty  sheep 
and  fifty  mejidi ;  others,  a  thousand  piastres  along 
with  the  murderer's  weapon  and  some  sheep,  two 
or  three  hundred  mejidi,  forty  camels,  etc 

The  prescriptions  of  the  Qur'an  (IL  173),  th« 
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meaning  of  which,  however,  is  difficult  to  settle, 
Banctioned  a  scale  of  values  in  acc^ordance  with  the 
social  importance  of  the  victims — freemen,  slaves, 
or  infidels.  Is  it  possible  that  Irani'l  Qais,  when 
claiming  a  hundred  human  lives  for  his  father's 
blood,  was  conforming  to  an  old  mmlda  binding  on 
chiefs?  The  muddn  for  a  woman  was  fixed  by  the 
sunna  at  half  of  what  was  due  for  a  man  of  the 
Bame  social  status.  The  Bedawi  tribes  of  Syria, 
on  the  contrary,  fix  the  mudda  for  a  woman  at 
four  times  that  for  a  man :  eight  girls  or  their 
dowry,  or  sixty  camels.  For  a  pregnant  woman, 
they  add  to  her  own  diva  the  diya  of  the  child. 

The  governments  and  jxirists  have  set  themselves 
to  give  a  character  of  public  right  to  private  ven- 
geance. The  penalties  are  pronounced  by  a  magis- 
trate, according  to  written  rules,  in  solemn  forms 
of  procedure  in  which  the  witnessing  plays  a  pre- 
ponderating part.  Sentences  are  executed  by 
public  anthontv. 

The  modes  of  action  are  the  same  in  the  retalia- 
tion for  wounds.  This  consists  in  inflicting  a  wound 
on  the  criminal  identical  with  the  wound  he  gave 
his  victim.  But  here  again  the  diya  comes  in  ; 
and  the  application  by  competent  authority  of  the 
physical  penalty  or  the  money-tine  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  of  Arab  criminal  law. 

Lin&ATURS.— Janssen,  Cmitumts  des  Arabeg  au  payi  da 
Moab,  Paris,  1908,  pp.  220-232;  G.  Jacob,  Altarabiachet 
BtduinmUbrn't,  Berlin,  1897 :  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Sotet  on 
Btdouint  and  Wahabyt,  London,  1S30,  ii.  148-167. 

Gaudefroy-Demombynks. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Roman).— That  blood-feud 
existed  in  primitive  times  in  Italy  as  elsewhere  is 
certain  both  from  analogy  and  from  actual  traces, 
but  the  latter  are  scanty  compared  with  those  found 
amongst  the  Greeks.  The  reason  lies  in  the  com- 
paratively modem  character  of  Roman  civilization 
when  it  emerges  into  the  light  of  history.  Roman 
history  is  illustrated  by  no  such  authentic  picture 
of  a  primitive  age  as  is  contained  in  Homer.  And 
when  we  turn  to  the  arrangements  of  Roman  law, 
we  find  little  or  no  such  reflexion  of  primitive 
ideas  relating  to  the  bloodfeud  as  in  the  law- 
courts  of  Athens.  But  both  in  law  and  tradition 
the  traces,  if  not  very  abundant,  are  clear. 

The  legend  recorded  by  Plutarch  (Rom.  23,  24) 
about  Titus  Tatius  and  the  envoys  from  Lauren- 
tum  points  unmistakably  to  the  usage  in  question. 
Friends  and  kinsmen  of  Tatius  slew  the  envoys 
when  on  their  way  to  the  king  ;  and,  on  his  refus- 
ing to  deliver  up  the  culprits,  he  was  himself 
killed  by  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  men. 
Soon  afterwards  the  gods  punished  both  Rome 
and  Laurentum  with  a  plague,  which  was  stayed 
only  when  the  murderers  on  both  sides  were  sur- 
rendered and  punished.  The  last  statement  sug- 
gests a  public,  indeed  a  legal  execution,  so  that 
we  may  agree  with  the  verdict  of  Mommsen  (Rom. 
Hist.  i.  158) :  '  This  story  looks  very  like  a 
historical  version  of  the  abolition  of  blood-revenge.' 

Another  echo  of  the  blocd-feud  comes  to  us  in 
the  tradition  that  Numa  enjoined  the  offering  of  a 
ram  (doubtless  through  the  kinsmen  to  the  manes 
of  the  slain)  in  cases  of  involuntary  homicide. 
What  Prof.  Muirhead  (EBr*  xx.  68U6)  calls  'a 
re-enactment  in  illustrative  language'  of  the  same 
law  appears  in  the  words  which,  according  to 
Cicero,  occurred  in  the  XII.  Tables,  'si  telum 
manu  fugit  magis  quam  jecit,  arictem  subicito.' 
In  this  case  the  oliject  clearly  is  to  stay  a  legal 
prosecution  ;  but  the  original  object  of  such  a  law, 
and  that  as  late  perhaps  as  the  time  of  Numa, 
must  have  been  to  impose  a  limit  on  the  blood-feud 
in  the  case  of  accidental  homicide,  while  still  in 
the  case  of  wilful  murder  sufViring  it  to  proceed 
unchecked  (EBr',  loc.  cit.).  But  a  more  direct  re- 
miniscence of  the  blood-feud  Ls  to  be  found  in  the 


part  which  the  kinsman  of  a  slain  man  was  ex- 
pected to  take  in  the  prosecution  of  the  murderer. 
So  stringent  was  the  obligation  to  institute  the 
trial,  that  failure  to  do  so  disqualified  a  man  frouj 
inheriting  any  of  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
Thus  in  Rome  as  in  Athens,  the  judicial  procedure 
reflects  the  family  aspect  of  the  original  blood-fend. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  legal  treatment  of  homicide 
showed  how  completely  among  the  Romans  the 
claim  of  the  State  superseded  that  of  the  family 
to  execute  justice  on  the  criminal.  For  homicide 
was  dealt  with,  and  that  even  earlier  than  the 
XII.  Tables,  as  a  breach  of  what  the  jurists  called 
the  public  law,  which  dealt  with  oliences  against 
the  State,  while  the  private  law  dealt  with  matters 
directly  afl'ecting  the  interest  of  individuals. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  earliest  meaning 
of  the  word  poena.  It  corresponds  to  the  Greet 
TToiyi),  and  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  the  XII. 
Tables  in  the  sentence  'si  iniuriam  faxit  alteri, 
viginti  fjuinque  aeris  poenae  sunto.'  Poena  is  here 
the  equivalent  in  money  of  the  revenge  sought  for, 
and  it  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  existence 
in  earlier  times  of  a  manner  of  settling  the  blood- 
feud such  as  was  customary  in  the  Homeric  age. 
That  such  a  custom  was  also  familiar  to  the 
Italians  is  from  the  nature  of  the  caae  probable, 
but  is  not  supported  by  the  use  of  the  word  poena, 
which  is  simply  borrowed  from  the  Greek  in  the 
general  sense  of  compensation.  Moreover,  the 
passage  in  the  XII.  Tables  refers  to  compensation 
for  personal  injury,  and  has  therefore  no  connexion 
with  the  blood-feud  (for  an  interesting  account  of 
the  relation  between  poena  and  loti'i)  see  Karlowa, 
Rom.  Rechtsgeschichte,  ii.  790). 

LrrERATtTRE. — J.  Muirhead,  art.  '  Roman  Law,'  in  SBi*  zs. 
669;  Th.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  1868-76,  esp.  vol.  L, 
Horn.  Strafrecht,  189'.»,  and  Zmn  iilUsUn  Strafrecht  der  Eultur- 
vdtker,  1905  ;  Clark,  Earlti  Roman  Law:  Regal  Period,  187a; 
O.  Karlowa,  Rom.  Rechtage»ch.  1901,  u.  790. 

I.    F.   BUKNS. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Semitic).— The  feeling  of  kin- 
ship is  the  basis  of  the  tribal  system  of  primitive 
Semitic  societies;  kinsmen  are  really  'brothers' 
through  their  participation  in  a  common  blood, 
and  this  social  bond  is  enforced  by  the  law  of 
blood-revenge.  Tribal  blood  has  fallen  to  the 
earth  with  the  killing  of  a  member  of  the  group. 
The  necessity  for  revenge  arises  when  any  member 
has  perished  at  the  hand  of  one  of  another  group  ; 
the  sanctity  of  its  blood  has  been  invaded  thereby. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  one  kinsman  has  slain 
another,  it  is  not  cause  for  blood-revenge ;  either 
he  is  outlawed,  as  Cain  (Gn  4>i>''-)  from  his  kin 
(though  here  by  Jahweh),  or  is  put  to  death, 
originally  without  shedding  of  blood,  by  the  whole 
kin,  that  it  may  rid  itself  of  an  impious  member. 

The  custom  was  doubtless  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. Its  persistence  may  be  taken  to  support 
this.  The  members  are  one  kin  with  their  god ; 
they  are  of  his  blood.  His  rights  are  violated 
therefore  by  the  murder  of  one  of  their  number, 
and  he  requires  of  them  that  they  seek  vengeance, 
on  pain  of  his  displeasure  and  consequent  with- 
drawal from  communion  with  them,  as  signs  of 
which  they  would  interpret  any  physical  calami- 
ties that  might  befall  them.  It  is  a  sacred  duty 
a  man  may  not  renounce.  The  voice  of  blood,  too, 
cries  out  from  the  ground  for  vengeance.  'There 
is  a  familiar  idea  in  Arab  poetry  that  his  spirit  in 
the  shape  of  a  bird  rises  from  tne  head  of  the  un- 
avenged and  cries,  '  Give  me  to  drink '  (viz.  blood). 

Only  tribal  life  oilers  the  necessary  conditions 
for  blood-revenge:  (1)  the  solidarity  of  the  tribe 
or  family  (a  larger  group  than  with  us,  which  is 
explained  later),  in  which  each  individual  is  an- 
swerable for  the  other ;  and  (2)  the  autonomy  of 
the  tribe. 

The  religious  motive  is  not  always  present,  but 
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esprit  de  corps  is  so  real  that  tribal  honour  is 
always  alert  in  pursnit  of  vengeance.  In  many 
instances  the  slain  man's  kin  retaliated  till  a 
manifold  vengeance  was  obtained.  The  Song  of 
Lamech  (Gn  4-^'-),  that  if  Cain  be  avenged  seven 
times  Lamech  shall  be  avenged  seventy-seven 
times,  may  be  taken  as  showing  that  the  vendetta 
did  not  always  stop  at  the  person  of  the  mur- 
derer. But  the  principle  of  blood-feud  is  'a  life 
for  a  life.' 

A  person  who  has  slied  other  than  kin-blood  is 
not  at  all  regarded  as  impious,  for  only  the  blood 
of  kin  is  sacred.  He  has  involved  all  his  kinsmen 
in  the  consequences  ;  but  they,  if  possessed  of  true 
tribal  instinct,  will  not  yield  him  up  to  the 
avenger.  Any  member  of  the  aggrieved  group 
may  retaliate  upon  any  member  of  the  other, 
and  satisfaction  be  obtained.  But  such  summary 
justice  does  not  always  conclude  the  matter,  and 
retaliation  may  follow  retaliation  indefinitely. 

1.  Responsibility  within  a  narrower  circle. — 
The  family,  not  in  the  minor  dimensions  that 
obtain  with  us,  but  embracing  all  the  descendants 
of  a  great-great-grandfather,  early  began  to  enter 
as  a  unit  into  the  reckoning,  ana  family  feeling, 
which  eventually  affected  the  structure  of  Semitic 
society,  and  gave  it  a  set  towards  disintegration, 
assumed  a  first  importance.  Blood-revenge  now 
becomes  primarily  the  concern  of  the  family,  so 
that  the  nearest  relative  is  he  who  should  under- 
take it :  the  go' el,  therefore,  in  Israel.  Among  the 
Arabs  the  brother  and  the  son  in  almost  equal 
measure  were  obliged  to  avenge.  The  tribe  (hayy) 
usually,  however,  in  its  narrower  sense  of  an 
aggregate  of  families  that  move  en  bloc  from  place 
to  place  and  bear  the  same  name,  assumes  the 
duty  only  when  tlie  family  cannot  from  its  weak- 
ness obtain  vengeance.  This  intention  of  assert- 
ing the  honour  of  the  tribe  may  draw  into  the  field 
of  battle  the  manslayer's  tribe,  and  war  may  de- 
mand a  heavy  toll  of  lives.  The  passive  solidarity 
of  the  tribe  also  weakened  before  this  narrower 
principle  of  relationship  ;  the  avenger  preferred  to 
retaliate  upon  some  person  within  the  fifth  degree 
of  consanguinity — a  usage  still  in  force  among 
the  Bedawin.  Another  consequence  of  this  growth 
of  the  family-idea  may  be  noted.  Certain  of  these 
smaller  social  units,  by  reason  of  bravery  or  for 
other  such  cause,  became  a  kind  of  aristocracy, 
and  from  this  was  chosen  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 
Not  every  life  was  held  to  be  compensation  for  one 
of  this  class  ;  in  early  Arabia  '  a  nobleman  for  a 
nobleman '  was  the  rule. 

2.  Modifications. — (1)  Protection. — A  man  in 
fear  of  an  avenger  might  flee  for  protection  to  a 
member  or  the  chief  of  another  tribe.  Moses, 
e.g.,  found  refuge  with  Jethro  (Ex  2"").  In 
Arabia,  by  taking  food  or  drink  with  a  tribes- 
man, or  even  by  pitching  his  tent  so  that  '  tent- 
rope  touches  tentrope,'  the  fugitive  secures  for 
himself  his  protection,  and,  especially  in  earlier 
times,  that  of  the  whole  tribe.  In  pre-Islaniic 
times  this  relationship  between  protector  and  pro- 
tected varied :  it  might  be  temporary  or  perma- 
nent and  hereditary,  or  promise  might  be  made  to 
protect  against  a  definite  enemy,  or  all  his  ene- 
mies, or  against  death  itself,  i.e.,  if  the  stranger 
were  slain  while  under  his  protection,  the  host 
would  undertake  to  pay  blood-money  to  the  ne.Kt- 
of-kin.  The  jar,  or  prot6g6,  ceases  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  his  own  tribe,  and  enio3-s  the  same 
rights  as  any  member  of  that  to  which  he  is  now 
attached.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  a  tribe  that  it 
is  always  able  to  defend  its  refugees ;  a  weaker, 
however,  under  fear  of  attack  from  a  stronger, 
may  refuse  to  admit  one  to  protection,  or  may 
refer  him  elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  protector 
claimed  the  right  to  dismiss  a.  jar  at  will. 


(2)  Asylum. — In  Arabia  a  manslayer  was  un- 
molested by  his  pursuer  within  certain  sacred 
areas,  pre-eminently  the  haram  of  Mecca,  within 
the  tent,  or  if  he  pitched  his  tent  over  the  grave  of 
an  ancestor.  In  ancient  Israel  the  altar  afforded 
shelter  to  any  one  who  had  shed  blood,  but  by  the 
later  time  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  it  availed 
only  the  unintentional  homicide.  Certain  cities 
of  refuge  were  provided  for  in  the  later  law-codes, 
and  these  also  are  further  distinguished  from  the 
asylums  of  the  Arabs  in  that  they  secured  from 
violence  only,  and  not  from  justice.    See  ASYLUM. 

(3)  Holy  Seasons. — During  the  four  holy  months 
blood-revenge  and  war  were  prohibitea  by  the 
Arabs. 

(4)  Oracle. — The  authority  of  the  oracle,  com- 
municated through  the  lot,  may  originally  have 
had  considerable  influence.  That  of  Hubal  in 
Mecca  was  famous  ;  questions  requiring  '  yes '  or 
'  no '  might  be  settled,  and  it  might  fdso  decide 
who  was  to  undertake  vengeance. 

(5)  Oath. — Through  the  qasama,  or  'oath  of 
purgation,'  among  the  Arabs  proof  was  supplied 
where  otherwise  none  could  be  offered.  Helpers, 
usually  fifty  in  number,  in  the  oath  must  swear 
to  the  innocence  of  one  accused  of  murder,  or  to 
his  blood-guiltiness.  The  helpers  need  not  have 
been  eye-witnesses.  The  proper  application  of 
the  qasama,  however,  was  when  a  man  was  found 
slain.  The  nearest  community  had  to  swear  they 
were  not  the  murderers.  In  Israel  the  nearest  com- 
munity professed  its  innocence  through  its  elders, 
and  made  atonement  for  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed  by  laying  the  guUt  upon  an  animal  (Dt  21''*), 
for  it  was  a  fearful  thought  to  the  Hebrew  that 
blood  should  go  unavenged  (Job  16'*). 

(6)  Blood-wit. — The  principle  of  commuting  the 
right  of  blood-revenge  by  a  tine,  which  has  been 
recognized  by  many  peoples  (Greek  itoh't),  Saxon 
wergeld),  has  not  been  universal  among  the 
Semites.  The  acceptance  of  a  surrogate  was 
forbidden  to  the  Hebrews  (Nu  35'') — a  fact  which 
is  evidence  of  the  increasing  sense  of  personal 
worth  under  the  growing  social  order.  Arabs, 
with  a  fine  instinct  of  tribal  honour,  reckoned  it 
dishonourable  to  compromise  in  any  degree  the 
blood  of  a  kinsman,  but  the  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness might  recommend  such  a  course  to  a  tribe. 
The  material  advantages  to  be  gained  by  its 
acceptance  also  exercised  some  influence.  Many 
tribes  required,  as  a  condition  of  such  compromise, 
that  the  ott'ender  or  a  near  relative  should  enter 
the  tent  of  the  avenger  and  place  his  life  at  his 
disposal,  thus  acknowledging  the  latter's  ability  to 
avenge  if  he  wished.  A  person  of  repute,  either 
an  outsider  or  a  member  of  one  of  the  two  tribes 
seeking  a  settlement,  may  be  called  in  to  arbi- 
trate, but  his  authority  is  only  moral.  Certain 
tribes  had  a  fixed  tariS":  that  of  a  hundred  female 
camels  was  common,  is  stUI  in  force  among  some 
Bedawin,  and  was  renewed  by  the  Wahhabis. 
But  haggling  is  frequent.  The  wergeld  may  be 
paid  by  the  manslayer ;  but  often  it  exceeds  his 
resources,  and  his  near  relatives  or  his  friends  may 
contribute,  or  an  assessment  may  be  levied  on  the 
whole  tribe,  or  the  chief  may  be  called  on  ;  for, 
whereas  in  early  time  the  booty  was  divided 
equally,  a  fourth  came  to  be  set  aside  later  into  a 
kind  of  State- treasury  under  him  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests,  the  support  of  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  payment  of  blond-money.  The 
recipients  were  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  mur- 
dered man — the  brother  and  the  son,  therefore, 
whose  duty  it  had  been  to  avenge  him.  If  a  jar 
were  killed,  his  relatives,  and  not  his  protector, 
received  the  wergeld. 

With  the  passage  from  nomadic  to  agrioultoral, 
settled  life,  local  connexion  begins  to  onst  genea- 
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logical,  the  refrional  {^ouping  gradually  weakens 
the  fee'ing  of  blood-cOmniunity,  and  revenge  for 
the  slaying  of  kin,  which   is  opposed    to  nomad 
custom,  becomes  possible  (Gn  27",  2  S  14').     Laws 
of  social  justice  arise,  and  impartial  tribunals  of 
State-life  are  instituted  which  remove  tlie  inflic- 
tion of  penalties  out  of  the  individual's  hands,  and 
distinguish   between   murder  and   homicide.      In 
Babylonia,  courts  for  the  punishment  of  ott'ences 
were  early  set  up  ;  they?*.?  talionis,  but  not  blood- 
revenge,  was  admitted.     The  code  of  Hammurabi 
makes  exception  in  favour  of  uninteutioniil  homi- 
cide (§  207  f . ).     In  course  of  time,  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  the  Israelites   lo.st   their  tribal 
organization,  and  during  their  subsequent  history 
the  laws  of  ven^'eance  passed  beyond  the  piimi- 
tive  state  of  blood-feud  and  acquired  an  ethical 
character.    Their  law-codes  represent    an   inter- 
mediate stage   between   the  nomadic    custom   of 
direct  vengeance  and  the  criminal  proceedings  of 
developed  State-life.     All  three  make  the  distinc- 
tion  (not   found   in   Homer,   though    made    later 
when  the  community  took  into  its  hands  the  right 
of  the  avenger),   between  murder  and   homicide, 
and  provide  for  the  unintentional  homicide  lest  he 
should  fall  a  victim  to  the  avenger's  hasty  passion  ; 
he  is  secure  from  the  go'el  at  any  altar  of  .lahweh 
(Ex  2113'-),  or  at   the  Cities  of   Refuge  (Dt  lff'<'-, 
Nu  35"*).  Ancient  custom  is  preserved  in  tliis,  that 
the  avenger,  and  not  the  State,  must  take  the  initia- 
tive in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  aggrieved 
by  bringing  the   case   before  the  elders  (Deut. ), 
or  the  congregation  (P),  and  must  carry  out  the 
death  penalty.     The  Deuteronomic  code  indicates 
the  growth  of  individual  responsibility  in  stating 
that  the  criminal  alone  is  responsible  for  his  mis- 
deeds (Dt  24").     The  go'el  was  known  in  Israel 
certainly  down  to  the  time  of  David  (2  S  14")-   To 
Jahwism  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  modifying 
this  custom,  though  it  did  not  abolish  it.    Jahweh 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  go'el  who  had  redeemed 
Israel  from  bondage,  to  whom  blood  cried  out,  and 
who  avenged  it  through  His  representatives  with 
the  people,  viz.  elders,  kinn;s,  and  inie.-,ts. 

InSynathe  Syro-Roman  law-book  of  the  5th  cent. 
A.D.  (§  74,  Pans  Manuscript)  forbids  the  avenger 
to  kill  the  manslayer,  and  requires  that  the  accuser 
hand  over  the  guilty  person  to  the  authoritie.s. 

Muhammad  found  the  principles  of  blood-revenge 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  overthrown,  and  it  gained 
recognition  under  his  theocratic  regime  (§«r.  xvii. 
35).  The  religious  community  had  both  active  and 
passive  solidarity,  being  obliged  to  avenge  one  of 
its  members  slain  and  to  protect  a  Muslim  man- 
slayer  against  the  unbeliever.  Further,  he  made 
the  manslayer  alone  responsible  for  his  deed,  and 
distinguished  between  murder,  fatal  assault,  and 
unintentional  homicide.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
the  talio  was  allowed,  but  blood-money  could  be 
accepted;  in  the  others  it  must  be  accepted  {Um 
Hisam.pp.  341-343, 821, ed.Wustcnfeld;aI-Waiiidi, 
338,  ed.  Wellhausen).  But  the  modern  Bcdawt  has 
preserved  the  nomadic  institutions  of  the  tribal 
system  and  the  blood-feud  from  the  transforming 
influence  Islam  would  otherwise  have  exercised. 
With  him  the  laws  of  vengeance  for  murder  and 
homicide  are  the  same.  There  is  no  need  to  re- 
gard the  blood-feud  as  an  altogether  barbarous 
practice  with  nothing  beneficent.  Travellers  in 
the  peninsula  claim  tiiat  it  is  a  salutary  institu- 
tion which  has  prevented  tribes  from  exterminat- 
ing each  other,  that  it  stays  the  plunderer'-i  hand 
from  shedding  blood,  and  permits  the  traveller  to 
risk  himself  in  the  desert.  It  is  likely  to  remain 
as  long  a.8  nomad  life  is  regulated  by  custom. 

LiTiRATtJRii.— Kohler,  Zur  Lthrt  von  itr  Blutracht,  1886  ; 
•rtt.  '  God  •  in  UDB,  EBi,  and  JB,  and  '  Oerii;ht '  in  PHE'  ; 
A.  P.  Bissell,  The  Law  of  Atytum  in  Inatl,  1»80  ;  A.  H.  Post, 


Bnl\rictclunn»<irKh.  dft  Familirtirtchts,  1S90,  pp.  113-137 ; 
Robertson  Smith,  /itmAipanii  Marriage''.  1B03,  24-24,  ct.  36-89 
I-  25-27,  41-SOl,  Hel.  of  tht  Stmituft,  IBD-l,  passim  ;  Procksch, 
Uler  iit  Illutraclit  bei  den  mrisla(n.  Arab.,  181)9;  Patton, 
AJTh,  Oct.  IflOl  ;  S.  A.  Cook,  The  Laws  of  Muses  arul  ths 
Code  of  Ifammnrabi,  1903;  PKFSt,  1897,  p.  1288.;  Burck- 
hardt,  Holes  on  the  Bniouina  and  Wahabys,  1830;  Jaussea, 
Coutuines  des  Arabes  uu  pays  d«  Moab,  1908. 

A.  H.  Harlky. 
BLOOD-FEUD  (Slavonic).— Among  Slavonic 
peoples  the  institution  of  the  blood-feud  may  still 
be  traced  in  good  authorities,  throughout  all  ita 
history,  alike  when  it  was  in  full  force  and  in  the 
varying  stages  of  its  gradual  decay. 

1.  Slavonic  terminolog;y.— The  art.  BlOOD-Fkdd 
(Aryan)  has  already  discussed  the  three  expressions 
—Old  Slav,  vrailda,  not  only  '  enmity,  '  blood- 
revenge,'  but  also  'compensation,'  'fine';  Old 
Russ.  vira,  '  wergeld,'  then  '  State-compensation ' ; 
and  mirH,  'peace.'  Here  should  be  added  Old 
Slav,  glava,  properly  '  head,'  and  krUvi,  properly 
'  blood  '  —  words  which  are  used  in  numerous 
Slavonic  tongues  to  signify  the  manslaughter  (deed 
of  blood)  which  is  to  be  avenged  by  the  blood-feud. 
The  Russian  expression  for  '  revenge '  is  misti,  TnetH, 
mistiti,  mstiti,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  same 
category  as  Latin  rnHto,  from  *moito*  'change' 
(cf.  in  Sicilian  Gr.  jhoitos,  'retaliation'),  or  per- 
haps also  maybe  compared  with  Gr.  /iio-oj,  'hatred' 
{luaeiv,  '  hate,'  *mits-).  An  interesting  designation 
of  inter-tribal  conflict  is  to  be  found  in  the  Polish 
word  walka  (Czech  vdlkn, '  war,'  White  Russ.  valka, 
'  struggle  ').  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  Lat. 
ulciscor,  '  I  avenge,  hitherto  unexplained,  should 
be  connected  with  it  (cf.  Walde,  Lat.  Etymol. 
Witrterbuch).  Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Servian  vjcra  (Old  Slav.  vSra,  cf.  Lat.  virus), 
'  truce,'  propeiiy  the  pledge  given  to  the  hostile 
clan  to  undertake  no  hostile  action  against  them 
during  a  specified  period  (Mid.  Lat.  treuya). 

2.  Instances  of  the  blood-feud  among  particular 
Slavonic  peoples  (principally  based  on  Miklosich, 
loc.  cit.  infra).— The  latest  survival  of  the  blood- 
feud  in  full  vigour  was  among  the  Southern  Slavs, 
where  it  persisted  longest  in  Dalmatia  and  Monte- 
negro. In  the  last  named  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1S55  that  it  was  rooted  out  by  the  stringent 
measures  taken  by  Prince  Danilo.  Till  that  date 
the  blood-feud  was  looked  on  as  the  sole  means 
of  preserving  order  and  justice.  Its  characteristics  i 
may  be  described  as  follows :  Blood-revenge  ifl 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  murder,  wounding,  and  ' 
insult,  and  is  considered  a  religious  and  sacred 
duty  to  the  murdered  man.  It  is  especially  the 
women  who  give  the  stimulus  to  vengeance.  The 
mother  lays  the  infant  in  the  cradle  to  sleep  upon 
the  blood-stained  shirt  of  the  murdered  father, 
and,  as  the  hoy  grows  up,  she  ever  and  anon 
presents  this  ghastly  object  to  his  view.  Every 
male  member  of  the  clan  is  under  the  obligation  io 
avenge  (bratstm,  properly  '  brotherhood,  cf.  Gr. 
(jip-tlTpt),  (jiparpta,  (ppiTijp,  'brother'):  first  the  eldest 
son  ;  if  there  are  no  sons,  the  brother.  If  the  man  to 
be  hunted  down  by  the  blood-feud  dies,  his  liability 
is  inherited  by  his  nearest  relative,  so  that  some- 
times it  is  the  sons  and  grandsons  who  finally  fight 
out  the  quarrels  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
The  chief  object  is  to  slay  the  murderer,  or,  if  this 
is  not  possible,  his  next-of-kin — his  brother,  father, 
son,  and  so  forth.  Blood-feud  also  occurs  inside 
the  clan— a  later  and  degenerate  type  of  revenge. 
The  woman,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  man  who 
has  been  taken  under  protection  by  a  woman,  are 
inviolable.  In  the  earliest  times  the  man  flees 
after  the  murder  to  another  district,  or  at  least 
avoids  meeting  the  hostile  clan  in  the  church  or 
elsewhere.  During  the  peril  of  war  the  clan-fend 
is  allowed   to  rest ;    but,  according  to  Rovinskij 

*  A  Btar  before  a  word  siguiflea  tbikt  th«  form  do«t  not  ooou^ 
but  U  Inferred. 
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(op.  cit.  infra,  63),  it  may  happen  that  a  clan 
living  in  deadly  enmity  with  another  clan  forme 
an  Chance  with  a  national  foe  (the  Turks  or 
Amaut):  'pleme  ("tribe"  composed  of  several 
bratstva)  and  rod  ("relationship  )  in  this  instance 
are  rated  higher  than  nationality  and  religious 
faith.'  It  is  only  by  an  expiation  which  includes 
the  payment  of  the  price  of  blood  and  a  humiliating 
ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  guilty  man  (see  below) 
that  the  blood-feud  comes  to  a  bloodless  end.  The 
duty  of  revenge  extends  to  the  whole  clan ;  it  is 
<mly  the  clan  and  not  individual  members  of  it 
ihat  can  conclude  peace.  In  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  {sbor,  skupStina)  a  question  often  discussed 
is  that  of  the  settlement  of  feuds  of  many  years' 
standing  which  threaten  the  general  peace.  On 
the  expiation  of  the  ofifence  hostility  is  forgotten, 
and  a  man's  honour  is  not  wounded  by  virtue  of 
his  act  of  expiation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law 
of  Prince  Danilo,  mentioned  above,  decrees  that 
the  murderer  cannot  buy  his  pardon  by  any  blood- 
payment,  but  is  to  be  shot ;  if^he  flees,  his  property 
13  to  be  confiscated ;  he  is  banished  from  the 
country,  and,  if  in  spite  of  this  he  returns,  he  may 
be  killed  with  impunity  by  any  Montenegrin. 

When  we  turn  to  the  West  .Slavs,  it  is  in  Poland 
that  we  find  the  longest  persistence  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  blood-feud  m  full  vigour.  Even  in 
the  14th  cent,  the  Polish  nobility  (Sljachta)  was 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  family-societies  and 
brotherhoods  for  war  which  made  use  of  an  escut- 
cheon common  to  all,  and  had  a  common  battle-cry 
{proclama).  These  societies  were  based  on  an 
actual  or  symbolical  relationship.  The  cohesion 
between  members  with  one  and  the  same  escutcheon 
was  exemplified  :  (1)  in  the  right  of  the  relatives 
of  a  murdered  man  to  enforce  the  blood-payment 
from  the  murderer ;  (2)  in  the  right  to  redeem 
patrimonial  estates  belonging  to  the  family  if  they 
had  been  sold  to  a  stranger  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  relatives  of  the  seller  (cf.  Rovinskij, 
p.  141  note).  But  there  is  historical  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  these  family  feuds  (walka,  see  above) 
not  only  among  the  noble  families,  but  also  among 
the  peasant  classes  subject  to  them. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  East  Slavs,  the 
Russians,  we  have  at  our  disposal  evidence  very 
old  and  weighty,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  very 
obscure  in  details. 

The  oldest  and  weiehtiwt  authorities  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Chnmiea  Nestoris,  ed.  Fr.  Miklosich,  cap.  xlv.  :  'Tivebat 
Vladimerus  (980-1015)  in  timore  dci.  Et  multiplicata  sunt 
homicidia,  et  dixerunt  episcopi  Vladimero :  eccc,  multiplicati 
sunt  homicidae,  cur  non  punis  (kazniti,  used  of  the  State 
penalty)  cos  ?  lUe  vero  dixit  els  :  timeo  pecoatum  (grfchu, 
"  sin  "  :  Vlad.,  like  the  people  of  Montenegro,  holds  the  blood- 
feud  to  be  »  religious  obligation).  lUi  vero  dixerunt  ei :  tu 
constitutus  es  a  deo  ut  punias  malos  et  ut  diligas  bonos,  oportet 
te  punire  homicidam,  sed  cum  inquisitione  («i  ispytomu,  *'  by 
investigation").  VladimCrus  vero  sublatis  compositionibus 
(otver^'a  vin/,  "abolished  thewergeld")coepitpunirehomicidas. 
Kt  dixerunt  episcopi  et  seniores :  bella  uiulta,  at  si  compositio 
(vira)  pennansura  est,  in  armia  et  in  equis  flat.  Et  dixit 
MadimCrus  :  ita  flat.  Et  vivebat  Vladinierus  secundum  institu- 
tionera  (po  vstrojenniu,  "  according  to  the  constitution  ")  patris 
etavi.'— (2)  Husskaja  Pravda  of  Jaroslav  Valodimfril  (1018- 
1054),  cf.  p.  724»,  above.  Jtulicium  Jarostam.filii  Vladimeri: 
'  Si  interfecerit  vir  virum,  uloiscatur  (mMiti)  frater  fratrem  vel 
pater  vel  Alius  vel  fratris  filius  vel  sororis  Alius.  Si  vero  nemo 
est,  qui  eum  ulciscatur,  solvendae  sunt  pro  capite  octoginta 
grivnae,  si  est  principis  vel  tiunus  principis("  official")  :_sj  vero 


grivnae,  t.  —  , ,  —    .  .  t  ■  •,  -  /  , 

est  russua  vel  satclles  principis  vel  mercator  vel  jabesnmkti  (also 
an  otHci,-vl)  vel  tiuntis  boljari  (boyar  otB^'ial)  vel  tnsiniX-u 
("sword  wearer"!  vel  izfjoj  (&  man  attached  to  no  class  or 
rank)  vel  siooenmiW,  quadragmta  grivnae  solvendae  sunt.'— <3) 
The  rravila  of  the  13th  cent.  (op.  Ewers,  Das  dilute  Recht 
ilcr  Itusam,  p.  814) ;  '  After  Jaroslav,  his  sons  Isjaslav,  Swjatoslav, 
Wsc-wolod,  and  their  men,  namely,  Kosnjatschko,  Perenjeg, 
Nikifor,  now  came  to  an  ajrreenient  and  did  away  with  the 
custom  of  bead  for  head  (oshloiUa  xtbijeiiie  za  golovu  ;  for  the 
meaning  of  (jolofa  see  above),  replacing  it  by  permission  to  buy 
■  •IT  the  penalty  by  martens  (kunami,  i.e.  with  marten-skins): 
hut  every  other  ordinance  of  Jaroslav  was  conflrmed  by  his 
eons."  '  If  any  one  kills  a  prince's  man  In  an  assault  with 
violence,  and  the  raanslayer  Q/oloviiiku)  is  not  discovered,  then 
a  iperfjetd  of  SO  grimiaf  is  to  be  paid  by  the  district  (wrpf)  in 


which  the  head  of  the  murdered  man  la  lying :  on  the  other  hkDd, 
if  the  viotim  is  one  of  the  (common)  people  {Ijudini),  then  40 
grivivu.' 

The  development  of  the  custom,  apart  from  special 
points,  is  on  the  whole  clear.     Until  Vladimir's 
time  there  undoubtedly  reigned  a  system  of  un- 
restricted blood-revenge  in  Kussia,  just  as  there  did 
in  Montenegro  down  to  the  time  of  Prince  Danilo. 
Under    the    pressure    of    the    clergy,     Vladimir 
attempted    to  proceed  against  the   murderer  by 
means  of  State  penalties  (kazna),   but    he   soon 
returned  to  the  customs  of  his  ancestors.   The  later 
chronicler  did  not  see  clearly  the  almost  unmistak- 
able meaning  of  this.     Jaroslav  was  the  first  to 
impose  a  restriction  upon  blood-revenge  by  limiting 
it  to  certain  spheres  of  kinship  ;  and,  if  these  could 
not  produce  an  avenger,  a  compensation  (vira,  the 
old  term   for  the  wergeld,  though  the  expression 
does  not  actually  occur  in    this  passage)  of  80 
or  40  grivnae  was   exacted  —  no   doubt   to   the 
advantage  of  the  princely  exchequer.     The  sons 
of  Jaroslav  completed  their  father's  work  by  enact- 
ing that  every  deed  of  blood  might  be  redeemed 
by  the  payment  of  marten-skins,  though  it  is  not 
clear  who  received    the  skins  — the  Prince,   the 
injured  man,  or  both.     If  the  murderer  was  un- 
known,  the  district  (verm,  see  above)  in  which 
the  head  of  the  murdered  man  was  found  was 
responsible  for  the  virnoje  (formed  from  wo)— an 
arrangement  which  still  clearly  recalls  the  joint 
liability  of  the  clan  with  regard  to  the  wergeld 
(see  above).      From  the  various  rates  of  penalty 
mentioned  in  the  above  and  other  passages  of  the 
Russkaja  Pravda,  the  calculation  has  been  held  to 
be   justified  (cf.    L.   von   Schroder,   Festgruss  an 
Roth,  p.  50)  that  the  wergeld  for  the  murder  of  a 
free   Russian   (ogniScaninU,  '  householder ')  would 
come  to  about  the  value  of  a  hundred  cows,  and 
that  in  this  respect,  too,  the  customs  of  ancient 
India  (see  above,  pp.  725,  729)  and  of  ancient  Russia 
coincided.      But  it   must  be  admitted   that  the 
ground  on  which  such  a  calculation  is  based  is 
very  insecure.     (For  the  most  ancient  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  blood-revenge  on  Slavonic  soil, 
see  Mauricius,  Strateg.  xi.  5 ;  cf.  Akyan  Reuoion, 
above,  p.  51*.) 

3.  Expiatory  usages  at  the  amicable  settlement 
of  a  blood-feud.— When  the  hostility  between 
two  clans  was  to  be  terminated  by  payment  of  the 
wergeld,  there  was  also  a  long  series  of  solemn 
ceremonies  of  expiation,  about  which  we  have 
ample  information  for  the  Slavonic  and  especially 
the  South  Slavonic  world  (cf.  Miklosich,  op.  cit. 
176  f.).  The  Archiv  f.  slav.  Philologie,  xiv.  141  ff., 
contains  a  detailed  account  (not  yet  embodied  in 
the  work  of  Miklosich)  of  a  ceremony  of  expiation 
among  the  South  Dalmatian  Slavs.  Its  character- 
istic features  are  as  follows : 

The  two  clans  of  the  BoJkoviiSi  and  Tujkovidi  In  the  eztrem* 
south  of  Dalmatia,  where  the  blood-feud  remains  a  living  foro» 
down  to  the  present  day,  have  been  on  hostile  terms  for  ye»i», 
because  in  the  year  1877  Ivo  Bojkovirf  in  a  quarrel  shot  StoJ,  » 
member  of  the  Zeci  family  (of  the  clan  of  the  Tujkovidi).  The 
murderer  has  long  been  dead,  but  there  are  two  sons,  Jovo  Boj- 
koviiS  and  Jovo  Zee,  who  now  (in  the  year  1S90)  are  sufficiently 
grown  up  to  be  able  to  fight  out  their  fathers'  quarrel.  Matter*, 
however,  do  not  come  to  that  pass.  After  long  protracted 
ne<'otiations  the  Bojkovidi  are  induced  to  admit  themselves  to 
beln  the  wrong  and  to  allow  Jovo  Zee  the  right  of  choosinj 
twenty-four  arbitrators  (Dobri-ljudi,  '  good  people ').  These  l»y 
down  the  following  conditions  of  peace  :  Jovo  Bojkovie  is  to  pay 
Jovo  Zee  and  his  brother  Niko  a  little  over  a  hundred  sequini 
as  the  price  of  blood  for  the  murdered  man.  Here  we  must 
add  (according  to  Jovanovid,  '  Montenegrinische  Rechtag^ 
schichte,'  in  Ztsdir./.  oergleich.  RechUxvissenchaft,  xv.  184)  that 
the  price  of  the  victim  is  decided  by  the  number  of  '  bleeding*, 
and  that  twelve  '  bleedings '  (estimated,  as  a  rule,  at  twelve 
sequins) constitute  a  deathblow.  Further,  the  arbitrators  stipu- 
late that  Jovo  Bojkovid  shall  provide  a  meal  for  Jovo  Zee  and 
his  party  up  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  otter  him 
twelve  '  sponsorships,'  i.».  send  him  twelve  children,  to  whom 
Zee  and  hie  people  are  to  stand  aa  godfathers  or  eponsore. 
Moreover,  twelve  great  and  twelve  small  '  brotherhoode 
(pabratirmtvo,  '  artificial  relationehip ')  are  to  be  establuhad 
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1  the  two  partlea ;  and,  Uttly,  the  Instrument  of  detitb 
!■  to  be  Burrendered  to  Joto  Zee  according  to  the  established 
eustome.  The  twenty-seventh  of  Augrist  is  the  day  appointed 
for  the  fulHIment  of  all  these  provisions.  The  ceremonies  to 
be  performed  on  this  day  take  place  partly  in  front  of  the  house 
of  Zeo,  but  chiefly  in  the  common  place  of  assembly.  Above 
all,  it  ia  before  or  in  the  house  of  Zee  that  the  matter  of  the 
twelve  sponsorships  is  concluded.  The  women  of  the  Bojkovidi, 
conducted  by  two  of  the  arbitrators,  appear  with  cradles  on 
their  heads  containing  the  children,  and  now  twelve  men  of 
the  family  of  Zee  take  up  the  position  of  godfather  to  these.  A 
secondary  object  of  the  presence  of  the  women  may  have  been 
(see  Jovanovt(^,  op.  eit.)  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  chieftain  of 
the  hostile  clan  by  their  weepin^r  and  wailinr.  The  programme 
of  that  part  of  the  expiation  which  is  carried  nut  in  the  common 
place  of  assembly  ia  far  more  ext«nsive.  First,  both  parties 
take  their  stand,  like  two  hostile  armies,  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  metres  from  each  other,  '.^fter  a  short,  silent 
pause,  a  small  group  appears  on  the  side  of  the  6ojkovi<5i. 
The  son  of  the  murderer,  dressed  in  a  white  shirt,  barefooted 
and  without  a  cap,  creeps  forward  on  all  fours,  carrying  across 
his  neck  a  long  musket,  the  instrument  of  death,  which  two 
arbitrators,  also  without  head-covering,  hold  by  its  two  ends. 
Thereupon  Zee  runs  quickly  to  meet  them  in  order  to  cut  the 
humiliating  spectacle  short.  He  approaches  Bojkorid  rapidly 
to  raise  him  to  his  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  the  latter  kisses 
his  feet,  chest,  and  arms.' 

The  formation  of  the  stipulated  twenty-four  brotherhoods  is 
followed  by  the  banquet,  with  the  guests  seated  in  a  strictly 
regulated  order ;  but  Jovo  Zee  and  the  twelve  men  who  have 
assumed  the  duties  of  sponsor  touch  neither  food  nor  drink — 
to  show  that  the  reconciliation  is  not  yet  quite  complete.  It  is 
Dot  until  the  end  of  the  meal  that  the  payment  of  the  debt  is 
made  in  coins  carefuUy  wrapped  in  paper  and  laid  on  a  dish. 
But  still  the  arbitrators  declare  that  the  payment  is  not  yet 
complete,  and,  amid  the  deep  wails  of  the  women,  the  Bojkovi(*i 
must  gradually  place  all  their  costly  weapons  on  a  large  metal 
dish  in  front  of  Zee.  At  length  Zee  summons  bis  new  kins- 
man, and  says :  '  1  give  back  to  thee  everything  (in  the  first 
instance  the  weapons  are  meant) :  may  the  death  of  my  father 
be  pardoned  to  thee,  and  all  that  has  happened  be  forgotten  ;  in 
future  may  there  be  between  us  brotherhood,  p'-ace,  and  love  I 
1  will  not  retain  thy  blond-money,  nor  will  1  take  from  the  table 
the  white  rags  (the  money  wrapped  in  paper),  I  return  to  thee 
this  also."  In  this  instant-e,  then  (though  of  course  not  in  all), 
the  whole  material  side  of  the  blood-expiation  evinces  itself  as 
only  a  symbolic  action.  Especially  with  reirard  to  the  weapons 
there  was  no  doubt  a  certainty  from  the  first  that  they  would 
be  given  hack.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  one  of  the 
arbitrators  mounts  the  table  and  reads  the  decision  of  the 
twenty-four  judges  aloud*  he  then  hands  it  over  to  Zee,  who 
lo  turn  gives  it  to  Bojkovic. 

LiTKRATORE.— F.  Miklosicb,  "Die  Blutrache  bei  den  Slaven,' 
Denkschri/ten der  kaii.Ak.  der  WUsensch.  philos.-hist.  Kl.  xxxvi. 
1,  Vienna,  1887  (vrith  copious  bibliography)  ;  cf.  also  Rovinskij 
(Rusa.),  '  Montenegro  Fast  and  Present,'  ii.,  Sbornik  o/  the 
St.  Petersburg  Acad,  of  Sciences,  1897,  vol.  Ixiii.  (cf.  eep.  chs. 
1  and  2,  passim).  Rovinskij  is  also  our  authority  for  the  fore- 
going description  of  the  South  Dalmatian  expiation,  of  which 
be  was  an  eye-witness.  See,  further,  S.  Ciszewslci  (Polish), 
Wrdfda  i  Pojednanie  (*  Blood-feud  and  Duel '),  Warsaw,  1900 
(also  contains  an  extensive  bibliography). 

O.    SCHRADER. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Teutonic).— Early  Teutonic 
law  made  no  provision  for  punishment  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  The  function  of 
avenging  crime  belonged  to  the  kindred  of  the 
person  wronged,  or  else  the  tribe  expelled  the 
criminal  from  their  league  of  peace,  and  declared 
him  an  outlaw,  thereby  depriving  him  of  the 
common  right  of  protection  in  life  and  property. 
'  Feud '  is  the  name  given  to  the  hostile  relations 
between  two  individuals,  families,  or  tribes.  The 
special  case  of  the  blood-feud  emerged  when  any 
member  of  the  social  group  was  culpably  slain  or 
robbed  of  his  honour.  Here  the  cult  of  the  dead 
came  into  play.  It  was  a  common  superstition 
among  the  Teutons  that  the  murdered  man  would 
find  no  rest,  and  would  appear  as  a  ffenganger, 
'one  who  walks  again,"  so  long  as  his  death  was 
not  avenged.  If  the  slayer  was  caught  red-handed, 
he  might  be  put  to  ck-ath  forthwith  ;  but  if  he 
escaped  for  the  time,  it  was  frequently  required 
that  the  sentente  of  outlawry  should  be  pronounced 
in  name  of  the  tribe  before  the  aggrieved  family 
set  forth  to  track  the  culi'iit.  Hut,  just  as  the 
kindreii  of  the  person  killed  held  together  for  a 
common  purpo.se,  so  did  tliat  of  the  criiiiinal  ;  and 
accordingly  ca-ses  of  individu.al  blood-revenge  often 
developed  into  family  feuds,  of  which  numerous 

*  'The  spirits  o'  the  dead  may  walk  a^in '  (Shakespeare, 
WMer't  Tale,  iii.  iiL  16  f.). 


instances  are  furnished  by  the  Norwegian-Icelandie 
Botirces.  Not  infrequently  these  feuds  ended  in 
an  act  of  combined  incendiarism  and  massacre. 
The  slayer  was  surprised  in  his  own  house  by 
a  night  attack ;  his  enemies  surrounded  the 
building  with  combustible  materials,  and  set  the 
whole  on  fire,  so  that  he  and  his  entire  household 

Eerished  in  the  flames.  The  extent  to  which  the 
lood-feud  might  become  a  conflict  between 
families  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  one 
of  the  near  relatives  of  the  actual  slayer  was 
forced  to  fill  the  place  of  the  latter  as  the  object 
of  retribution.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  the  policy  of 
vengeance  was  not  only  carried  out,  but  actually 
planned,  by  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  The  tribe  also 
chose  the  leader  or  champion  of  the  feud,  and  this 
step  was  at  once  followed  by  the  public  proclama- 
tion of  the  vendetta.  The  blood-feud  was  at 
length  superseded  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  upon 
the  guilty  party,  and  in  a  case  of  killing  this  was 
known  as  the  wergeld,  or  'man-money,'  by  which 
the  slayer  redeemed  himself  from  the  sentence 
of  outlawry.  The  completion  of  this  expiatory 
compact  was  followed  by  the  reconciliation  of  the 
warring  groups,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  oath 
of  peace  which  closed  tne  feud.  Many  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples,  however,  and  especially  the 
Norse  and  North  German  tribes,  maintained  the 
practice  of  the  blood-feud  for  certain  crimes  even 
after  the  principle  of  compensation  had  been 
introduced,  and,  indeed,  till  far  on  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  was  particularly  the  case  where  the 
honour  of  a  female  of  the  tribe  had  been  violated 
by  adviltery  or  rape.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
the  Roman  penal  code  which  in  the  end  dislodged 
jjopular  belief  in  the  policy  of  the  feud. 

LmtRATtmB.— Wilda,  Strafrecht  der  Oermanen  (Halle,  184n ; 
Geib,  Lehrbuch  des  deutschen  Strafrechts,  I.  (Leipzig,  1861); 
Schroder,  Lehrbuch  der  deuti^chen  liechtsgesch.*  i.  (Leipzig, 
1903);  Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechlsgesch.^  i.  (Leipzig,  1906)  221; 
V.  Amira,  in  Grundriss  der  germ.  Phit.^  iii.  191  ff. ;  v.  Bar, 
Gesch.  der  deutechen  Stra/rechts  u.  der  Strajrechtstheorien 
(Berlin,  1882);  F.  Dahn,  Bausteine,  2nd  ser.,  'Fehdegang 
u.  Rechtsgang  d.  Germanen '  (Berlin,  1880),  76fl. ;  Franen- 
stadt,  Blutrache  u.  Tot^chXagsiihne  tm  deutscJien  MittelalUr 
(Leipzig,  1881) ;  Telting,  Over  de  Sporen  van  oudgermaanMk 
Strajregt  in  de  'Germania'  van  Tacitus  (The  Hague,  1887); 
Cannaert,  Bijdragen  tot  de  Eennis  van  het  owU  Stra/recht  m 
Vlaenderen  (1835);  His,  Das  Strafrecht  der  Fnesen  im 
Mittelulter  (Leipzig,  1901);  Brandt,  Forelaesninger  over  den 
nnrske  Retshistorie,  2  vols.  (Christiania,  1883);  v.  Amira,  Dot 


altnorwegische  Vollstreckungsverfahren  (Munich,  1874)  ;  Brine;, 
De  Judicio  homicidii  sec.  jura  Suigothim  vetnsta  (Lund,  1820); 
Taranger,  Udsigt  over  den  norske  Betshi-storie,  i.  (Christiania, 


1899) ;  Binding,  Die  Entstehung  d.  bffentlichen  Strafe  im 
germanisch-deutschen  Recht  (Leipzig,  1908) ;  Kohler,  Zur  Lehrt 
von  der  Blutrache  (Wiirzhurg,  1885).  E.    MOOK. 

BOASTING.— Boasting  is  too  extended  and 
assertive  a  human  failing  to  require  defining.  In 
q^uality  it  is  simple,  and  appears  even  to  require 
simplicity  of  character,  of  the  type  set  forth  in 
Proverbs,  in  which  to  flourish.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  a  history  and  a  literature  of  its  own  ;  it  is  an 
interesting  and  instructive  psychological  pheno- 
menon ;  it  has  grave  moral  aspects  and  extensive 
moral  ramifications ;  it  has  a  bearing  on  religion 
strangely  subtle  for  a  defect  of  character  which  is 
apparently  so  direct  and  blatant. 

I.  Historical. — That  boasting  began  early,  con- 
tinued late,  and  drew  attention  to  itself  among  all 
races  in  all  times,  language  alone  would  suflice  to 
prove.  Few  languages  are  satisfied  with  terms 
merely  descriptive,  unless — like  Lat.  alorior,  Ger. 
prahlen,  or  Eng.  '  self-glorification  ' — they  be  large- 
sounding,  resonant  words.  Most  languages  are 
more  concrete  and  figurative.  Loudness  of  speech 
produces  the  Heb.  nn,  Gr.  Kavxionai,  and  probably 
our  '  brag '  ;  and  spaciousness  of  speech  the  Gr. 
neyaXavxiu,  and  our  'tall-talk.'  To  good  lungs  is 
added  the  noisiest  of  musical  instrumentfl,  '  to  blow 
one's  own  trumpet,'  and  Yr.fanfaronnade.  The  idea 
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of  scattering  words  at  large  seems  to  have  produced 
the  Lat.  jacto,  as  well  as  our  slang  expression 
'  throwing  the  hatchet.'  The  names  of  persons 
with  special  gifts  in  this  direction  have  been  an- 
nexed, as  Gr.  dXafiiv,  a  '  landlouper,'  and  Fr. 
gasconnade.  Most  of  these  words  suggest  that, 
at  some  period  of  their  history,  they  have  passed 
through  the  stage  of  being  slang,  and  it  is  still 
slang  which  is  busy  coining  words  to  express  new 
rifts  and  new  developments  in  boasting.  John 
Bull,  judging  by  his  reputation  in  Europe,  had 
small  need  of  assistance  ;  yet,  as  an  artist  both  in 
the  thing  itself  and  the  power  to  describe  it,  he  is 
thought  to  have  been  outstripped  by  his  cousin 
Jonathan.  As  the  result  of  tiieir  partnership,  no 
language  is  richer  than  English,  so  that  we  nave 
almost  as  many  terms  for  a  boaster  as  Arabic  for 
a  lion.  'Spread-eagle,'  'bounder,'  'cock-a-hoop,' 
and  others  equally  forcible  and  picturesque,  show 
tliat  boasting  still  exists  and  flourishes,  and  still 
attracts  attention. 

Nor  is  language  the  only  record  of  boasting. 
There  may  be  few  matters  of  our  civilization  in 
which  it  had  no  hand,  but  on  dress  in  particular 
its  influence  is  perennial.  The  motives  of  com- 
fort and  decency  are  still  only  superinduced  upon 
the  primitive  motive  of  display.  That  is  only 
a  visual  boast — an  assertion  of  our  own  superiority 
and  the  resources  we  can  command,  though, 
when  the  display  was  in  war-paint,  the  bragga- 
docio was  less  diluted.  The  boast  which  clothes 
itself  in  satin  is  more  complex  than  that  which 
wears  only  scalps,  but  at  bottom  it  may  be  still 
the  old  naked  assertion  of  power  to  subject  other 
people,  and  it  may  be  at  the  same  sacrifice  of 
better  things.  This  more  subtle  combination  of 
boasting  with  other  elements  constitutes  its  whole 
subsequent  history. 

A  still  greater  triumph  than  dress  boasting  can 
claim.  Without  undue  use  of  its  own  gifts,  it 
may  claim  to  have  created  literature.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  jewels  embedded  in  the  OT  is  the 
Song  of  Lamech  (Gn  4-*'-),  which  is  nothing  but 
sheer,  blatant  bragging.  Lamech,  by  the  skill  of 
his  son  Tubal-cain,  is  the  first  of  men  equipped 
with  a  slaughtering  tool.  He  brandishes  his 
weapon  and  calls  on  his  womenkind  to  attend  to 
him — a  fundamental  and  primitive  element  in  self- 
glorification  : 

'  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice  ; 
Te  wives  of  [>auiech,  hearken  unto  my  spMoh  : 
For  1  Blay  a  man  (or  wounding  me, 
And  a  younf?  man  for  bruising  me  : 
If  C-i'-'  sliall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 
Trul\  ..amech  seventy  and  sevenfold.* 

This  is  the  beginning  of  songs,  and  it  contains 
all  the  primitive  elements  of  boasting — arming  of 
the  male,  bluffing  of  one's  foes,  joy  in  seeing  one- 
self reflected  in  the  miiTor  of  one's  own  praise. 
Then  what  are  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  and 
in  scarcely  a  less  degree  the  Egyptian,  monuments, 
if  not  boasting?  A  devout  ascription  to  the  god 
does  not  hinder  it  from  being  very  human  bragging, 
even  to  the  extent  of  developing  into  what  much 
boasting  has  been  since — namely,  lies.  When  it 
is  truth,  it  is  carefully  edited  truth.  The  same 
primitive  motives  for  "boasting  as  appear  in  the 
warpaint  of  the  savajre  and  the  Song  of  Lamech, 
unblushingly  and  loudly  proclaim  themselves  on 
the  monuments.  The  refrain  is  always,  '  I  am  an 
irresistible,  death-dealing  person,  good  to  follow, 
terrible  to  oppose.' 

Perhaps  sill  conquest  is  simply  a  boast  in  this 
power  to  destroy.  Hence  the  justification  of 
Pascal's  saying,  that  Alexander  might  be  excu.sed 
for  swaggering  about  the  world  conquering,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  but  a  middle-aged  person 
like  Cfesar  ought  to  have  had  more  sense.  In  any 
case  the  ancient  motives  are  still  modem,  for  they 


never  were  stronger  than  in  Napoleon,  some  o' 
whose  despatches  have  scarce  more  reserre  than 
an  Assyrian  monument. 

Yet  in  matters  of  taste,  if  not  of  modesty, 
the  progress  of  time  has  eflected  some  change. 
A  speech  by  Cicero  to-day  would  still  not  ignore 
the  speaker,  but  its  self-praise  would  not  be 
quite  so  direct  and  open-hearted.  Boasting  is  no 
longer  what  Montaigne  calls  'an  inconsiderate 
atlection  with  which  we  flatter  ourselves.'  The 
restraint  upon  it  by  ceremony  of  which  he  complains 
still  prevails.  '  We  are  nothing  but  ceremony : 
ceremony  carries  us  away,  and  we  leave  the  sub- 
stance of  things  :  we  hold  by  the  branches  and  quit 
the  trunk.  Ceremony  forbids  us  to  do  things  tnat 
are  lawful  and  natural,  and  we  obey  it :  reason 
forbids  us  to  do  things  unlawful  and  ill,  and  nobody 
obeys  it.  I  find  myself  here  fettered  by  the  laws 
of  ceremony  ;  for  it  neither  permits  a  man  to  speak 
well  of  himself  nor  ill.'  As  he  proposes  to  speak 
of  himself,  in  spite  of  ceremony,  he  says,  'We 
will  leave  her  here  for  this  time.'  And  with  that 
view  of  the  case  many  still  agree,  whensoever  they 
find  it  expedient  to  be  their  own  trumpeter.  Self- 
praise  may  be  no  honour,  but  it  may  be  great  profit, 
if  effectively  done.  Many  will  agree  with  Tristram 
Shandy  that  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  have 
to  praise  oneself,  but  it  is  better  than  doing  a  good 
deed  and  getting  no  praise  for  it  at  all.  As  the 
Assyrian  added  Ashshur  to  his  name  and  then  was 
free  to  boast  of  his  prowess  as  he  chose,  so  the 
modem  adds  '  &  Co.,' after  which  it  is  quite  correct 
to  proclaim  his  integrity,  his  possessions,  his  pre- 
eminence in  his  own  department  of  things  above 
all  his  fellow-mortals.  And  the  same  is  sometimes 
true  when,  in  partnership,  he  vends  his  wisdom  or 
his  religion.  This  boasting  in  company  and  boast- 
ing in  the  name  of  -\shshur  are  less  ditl'erent  than 
mi";ht  at  first  be  supposed.  Ashshur  was  the  tribal 
god,  and  tribal  boasting  in  every  age  has  had  special 
licence  and  esteem.  The  predatory  instinct,  or  at 
least  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  showing  itself 
in  the  sense  that,  if  other  people  brandish  their 
weapons,  we  must  do  it  still  better,  is  manifest  in 
both.  With  this  may  be  taken  the  most  extended 
and  calamitous  of  all  modern  forms  of  boasting — 
social  rivalry.  It  is  the  supreme  attempt  to  gain 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  commercial  boasting  In 
partnership,  the  usual  result  being,  as  Peabody  ex- 
presses it,  to  supply  '  the  soil  in  which  the  malaria 
of  domestic  infelicity  most  easily  spreads'  (Jesus 
Christ  find  the  Social  Question,  1901,  p.  178  f.). 

2.  Psychological. — Boasting,  being  an  exagger- 
ating and  placarding  of  one's  own  worth,  is  a  very 
simple  outcome  of  vainglory.  Nevertheless,  the 
vain^'lory  does  not  always  work  in  the  same  way, 
and  IS  by  no  means  always  the  same  psychological 
phenomenon.  Shakespeare  has  put  two  finished 
braggarts  into  Henry  IV., — Falstan  and  Glendower, 
— but,  except  in  tlie  mere  fact  that  both  boast 
loudly,  they  have  no  real  kinship  even  in  their 
boasting.  FalstafTs  boasts  are  'like  the  father 
that  begets  them  :  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palp- 
able.' Partly  his  boasting  is  the  habit  of  a  load, 
ungirt  nature,  disguising  its  consciousness  of  nn- 
worth  by  inflated  self-praise,  and  partly  it  is  sheer 
love  of  the  art  of  exaggeration  and  decoration. 
When  he  describes  himself  in  the  character  of  the 
ideal  counsellor  as  'a  goodly  portly  man  •'  *aith,' 
he  is  not  greatly  disturbed  or  perhaps  astonished 
to  have  it  turned  into  '  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the 
likeness  of  an  old  fat  man.'  Glendower,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  himself  with  utter  seriousness  : 
•  These  signa  have  marked  me  extraordinary. 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  ahow 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.* 

Falstaff  delights  to  blow  his  own  trumpet,  not  out 
of  any  respect  for  himself,  but  because  he  is  on  tba 
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easiest  terms  with  himself.  Glendower's  ego,  on 
the  other  hand,  lives  in  state,  and  sulTers  no  famili- 
arities even  with  himself.  His  boasting,  therefore, 
is  not  so  much  an  enjoyment  as  a  duty.  This 
difference  in  boasting  shows  that  we  are  no  more 
all  on  the  same  terms  with  ourselves  than  we  are 
with  other  people,  which  separation  of  ourselves 
from  ourselves,  even  in  the  very  act  of  sounding 
our  own  praise,  deserves  more  consideration  than 
psychology  has  yet  given  it. 

Another  psychological  difference  indicated  by 
Falstatf  and  Glendower  is  that  some  men  turn  in 
upon  themselves  to  boast,  whUe  others  go  as  far 
aneld  as  possible.  Glendower  illustrates  the 
former.  Nothing  interests  him  which  does  not 
touch  himself  directly,  and  a  thing  is  great  simply 
because  it  is  his.  He  is  the  sort  of  person  who  in 
modem  life  thinks  that  what  he  does  not  know  is 
not  knowledge.  FaLstaff,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
ready  to  associate  himself  with  anytliing  with 
whicn  he  can  invent  the  most  shadowy  associa- 
tion. While  Glendower  sheds  his  glory  upon  the 
outward  world,  Falstaff  is  ready  to  shed  all  the 
glory  of  the  outward  world  upon  himself.  Here, 
then,  are  two  amazing  qualities  in  human  nature 
— one  the  power  to  boast  without  requiring  any- 
thing but  ourselves  to  boast  about,  and  the  other 
the  power  to  drag  everything  into  some  relation 
to  ourselves  which  will  glorify  us.  Prof.  James 
(Psychology,  i.  329)  puts  vainglory  in  the  middle 
of  the  manifestations  of  social  self  -  estimation 
which  belong  to  the  empirical  self.  That  is  to 
say,  it  has  to  do  with  the  '  fame  which  in  broad 
rumour  lies,'  and  with  the  self  which  has  things 
and  does  things,  and  transacts  its  business  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  The  phenomenon  of  boasting  reminds 
us  how  this  ego  can  withdraw  itself  or  expand  itself, 
— how  it  can  be  all  the  circumference  or  the  mere 
centre.  A  man  may  scorn  all  worthy  things,  and 
boast  in  the  rest  simpl}'  because  they  are  his ;  or 
he  may,  though  the  puniest  citizen,  feel  himself 
embodied  in  the  skill  and  daring  of  his  general. 
The  person  who  claimed  an  interest  in  Germany 
because  hb  cousin  played  the  German  concertina 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  what  goes  on  in  sober 
earnest  every  day.  Both  types  of  boasting  are 
caricatures  of  the  genuine  power  of  the  ego,  of  that 
which  ought  to  create  in  us  wonder  and  reverence 
— its  presence  in  all  experience,  its  possession  of 
all  experience,  its  power  to  isolate  itself  from  what 
does  not  interest  it,  its  value  to  itself  above  all  it 
possesses  and  knows.  Boasting  is  only  a  misuse 
and  perversion  of  the  true  greatness  and  range  of 
the  soul.  Egotism,  after  all,  must  not  be  neglected 
when  we  study  the  ego.  Hume  complains  that 
he  never  can  catch  himself  witliout  a  perception 
(Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  ed.  Green  and  Gro.?e, 
vol.  i.  p.  .534) ;  he  never,  that  is,  can  catch  himself 
nnoccupied  and  alone.  Had  he  attended  to  the 
inflating  of  all  experience  in  the  might  of  the  ego, 
lie  miglit  have  discovered  the  still  more  wonderful 
fact  that  he  never  could  catch  a  perception  without 
'limself,  and  he  might  have  been  led  to  see,  as 
Kant  did,  that  it  manifests  itself  to  us  by  a  more 
direct  interest  than  if  it  allowed  itself  to  be  seen 
keeping  house  at  home  and  quite  .solitary. 

Finally,  hoastin"  is  a  phenomenon  wliich  sheds 
light  on  the  relation  of  our  personality  to  other 
personalities.  It  is  a  curiouslv  mixed  relationship, 
"livery  boaster  would  shrivel  if  he  did  not  think  his 
.joast  woke  some  response  in  the  minds  of  other 
[leople.  He  will  boast  of  anything  if  only  ho  thinks 
i-ome  one  will  admire  him  for  it.  Moreover,  it 
show?  a  curious  trust  that  minds  around  liiiu  are 
like  his  own,  and  yet  that  they  are  not  like.  If 
the  boa.ster  thought  others  quite  like  himself,  he 
would  not  expect  them  to  be  interested  in  him,  but 
in  themselves;  yet,  being  prepossessed  by  him.self, 
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he  is  unable  to  allow  for  this  change  of  perspec- 
tive. Thus  boasting  is  curiously  social  and  anti- 
social, curiously  interested  in  one's  neighbour  while 
ignoring  him  for  himself. 

The  relation  of  a  man  to  his  own  mind  and  to 
his  neighbour's  is  still  more  curiously  illastrated 
by  a  third  type  of  boasting.  Though  tlie  most 
vainglorious  of  all,  its  motive  is  not  vainglory  or 
any  form  of  vanity,  but  simply  fear.  Accordinfr 
to  Prof.  James's  classification  of  the  self,  it  would 
belong,  not  to  social  self  •  estimation  or  even  to 
l)ersonal  vanity,  but  to  another  order  of  things 
altogether — to  material  self-seeking.  No  motive 
is  simpler  or  more  self-regarding  than  fear.  Never- 
theless, the  boasting  which  springs  from  it  illumin- 
ates in  a  singular  way  the  complex  relations,  both 
with  a  man's  own  self  and  with  his  neighbour, 
which  may  accompany  the  simplest  and  most 
selfish  motives.  In  relation  to  oneself  it  is  a  form 
of  auto-suggestion,  and  nothing  shows  better 
what  that  form  of  legerdemain  can  and  what  it 
can  not  do.  It  is  crowing  to  keep  one's  courage 
up,  and,  so  lon^  as  it  can  crow  without  feeling 
danger  at  its  windpipe,  it  succeeds.  After  that 
it  exaggerates  the  danger,  not  the  courage.  In 
relation  to  one's  neighbour  it  is  bluff.  The  hypo- 
thesis it  goes  on  is  that  other  people  are  as  easily 
terrified  as  the  braggart  himself.  The  hypothesis, 
when  applied  to  the  proper  cases,  works  efficiently ; 
but  when,  as  frequently  happens,  it  is  applied  to 
the  wrong  cases,  boastin",  like  cursing,  comes  home 
to  roost.  All  this  Shakespeare  has  embodied  in 
ancient  Pistol,  in  whom  the  very  boy  observes 
'a  killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword.'  When 
his  courage  is  lowest  his  boast  is  loudest.  If  For- 
tune allows  him  to  meet  another  coward,  he  brags 
a  ransom  into  his  pocket ;  but  if  she  cheats  him 
with  the  appearance  of  simplicity  and  he  foolishly 
encounters  a  lion,  boasting  only  brings  cudgels  on 
his  back  and  raw  leeks  into  his  stomach. 

3.  Moral. — That  boasting  is  a  perversion  of  what 
is  great  in  human  nature  becomes  plainer  when 
we  estimate  it  in  relation  to  moral  values.  By 
way  of  caricature,  boasting  is  a  sort  of  double  of 
the  moral  personality.  Boasting  may,  of  course,  be 
of  mere  prowess,  as  when  the  Assyrian  king  boasts 
of  the  number  of  his  fellow-men  he  has  impaled,  or 
the  German  student  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
can  empty  glasses  of  beer.  Even  so,  however,  it 
proceeds  in  some  way  on  the  belief  that  worth  lies 
m  the  will.  Just  because  a  due  estimate  of  our- 
selves ought  to  be  moral,  and  boasting  can  turn 
the  attention  from  the  use  of  the  powers  to  the 
mere  possession  of  them,  it  has  always  been  con- 
fusing to  the  moral  judgment.  Nay,  boasting  may 
be  a  direct  attempt  to  surprise  and  corrupt  the 
moral  judgment  into  a  false  verdict.  Hence  it  has 
in  all  ages  been  one  of  the  greatest  defences  of  a 
debased  and  impenitent  conscience.  Could  the 
Assyrian  kings  have  continued  to  be  so  cruel  if 
they  had  never  gloried  in  it  on  stone?  Would  the 
Restoration  have  been  so  corrupt  if  licentiousness 
had  never  been  a  matter  to  boast  of  ?  Would  the 
French  Revolution  have  lost  so  readily  its  hope  of 
peace  and  brotherhood  had  Napoleon  possessed 
less  genius  for  military  swaggering  ? 

No  man  who  boasts  much  can  well  hearken  to 
duty  at  all.  Words  of  boasting,  above  all  other 
words,  do  'give  too  cold  a  breath  to  action.'  Why 
should  one  toil  to  cover  himself  with  the  painful 
garment  of  virtue  if  he  can  do  it  easily  and  far 
more  spaciously  with  the  garment  of  self-praiset 
Moreover,  when  one  has  boasted  much,  it  is  usual 
to  perform  little,  and,  when  the  real  battle  begins, 
to  lie,  like  Kalstali',  'a  coward  on  instinct.' 

That  is  the  rule,  yet  there  are  many  and  great 
exceptions,  as  the  example  of  Napoleon  may  remind 
us.     There  are  men  who,  like  the  great  showman. 
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'advertiBe  well,  and  come  up  to  their  advertise- 
ment.' This  raises  the  question  where  boasting 
ends  and  right  self-trust  begins.  Would  great 
swelling  words  not  be  boasting  if  afterwards  they 
were  turned  into  deed  ?  Is  there  no  boasting  till 
our  self-praise  is  baseless?  Is  it  only  immoral 
when  it  is  empty?  Is  Montaigne  right  when  he 
says :  If  a  man  be  Csesar,  let  him  boldly  think 
himself  the  ^eatest  captain  in  the  world  ?  Is  he 
also  to  proclaim  it  as  well  as  think  it?  Napoleon 
did  so,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  even  his  saying 
what  he  thought  of  himself  may  hare  contributed 
to  his  success.  Are  we  to  regard  valid  boasting  as 
tamply  part  of  Emerson's  advice  :  '  Trust  thyself  : 
every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string'  ? 

The  ancient  Greek  ethics  would  probably  have 
said.  Yes.  The  '  magnanimous  man  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  is  not  quite  free  from  a  certain  moral 
swagger  as  he  walks  about  among  his  less  fortun- 
ate fellows.  Moreover,  much  of  oui-  modem  ethic 
has  returned  in  theory,  as  it  has  long  done  in 
practice,  nearer  to  the  Greek  ideal  than  to  the 
Christian.  Is  not  the  essence  of  the  new  ethic  to 
glory  in  our  nature  and  carry  our  head  high  on 
our  shoulders  ? 

The  que.stion  is  whether  this  attitude  shows 
knowleclge  either  of  morality  or  of  human  nature. 
CiEsar's  case  may  be  doubtful  ;  but  if  a  man 
were  Shakespeare,  would  he  proclaim  himself  the 
greatest  poet  in  the  world  ?  Instead,  we  find  him 
desiring 

'  this  man's  style  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least,' 

He  knows  well  enough  his  powers,  but  his  imagina- 
tion ranges  so  far  beyond  them  that  he  never  dreams 
of  making  them  a  boast.  Is  he  not  the  greater 
that  his  greatness  re.icts  thus  upon  his  opinion  of 
himself?  Boasting  indicates  a  shrivelled  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  a  shrivelled  conscience.  Hence  only 
the  destroyer  can  boast  largely.  Did  Napoleon 
ever  boast  of  himrelf  as  a  great  legislator,  as  he 
did  of  being  a  g-eat  conqueror?  The  creative 
mind  must  ever  be  feo  conscious  of  the  limitation 
of  its  powers  in  ocn-jarison  with  the  greatness  of 
its  aim.  Were  it  ci.'y  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
humaJi  nature,  therefore,  we  cannot  think  of  Shake- 
speai"e  boasting.  Moreover,  the  man  who  knows 
the  human  mind  will  know  too  well  the  bias  of 
ne's  good  opinion  of  oneself  to  put  even  his  modest 
thoughts  of  himself  into  words.  This  self-restraint 
in  expression  is  no  hypocrisy,  but  a  very  important 
part  of  the  task  of  seeking  a  just  judgment  of 
ourselves — one  which  shill  make  due  allowance, 
as  it  were,  for  the  adjustment  of  our  compasses. 
As  a  matter  of  experience,  until  a  man  has  made 
tnis  adjustment,  there  is  small  likelihood  tliat  he 
will  find  his  true  sphere  and  walk  steadfastly  and 
bravely  in  it.  Boasting  is  in  too  great  haste  to 
SH  ceed  ;  its  confidence  lacks  reality  ;  as  social  pre- 
ti  nee  it  is  destructive  of  all  real  geniality.  It  is, 
i  short,  a  poor  inflated,  de(  ej^itive,  and,  at  bottom, 
terror-stricken  pursuit  of  things  which  are  of  no 
real  and  abiding  value,  to  the  detriment  of  all  that 
is  most  sacred  and  most  blessed  in  life. 

Just  as  the  claim  of  self-assertion  in  the  name  of 
genius  only  requires  suHicient  genius  to  set  it  at 
nought,  so  its  claim  in  tl.e  name  of  morality 
only  requires  sufficient  morality  to  exclude  boast- 
ing. Imitation,  Kant  says,  lia.s  no  place  in  morals. 
Conscience,  in  Emerson's  words,  should  be  no  con- 
formist, no  sycophant.  It  must  be  autonomous, 
or  it  is  corrupt.  But,  like  the  greatest  of  poets, 
the  true  moral  man  withdraws,  by  that  very  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  nithin  him,  into  a  sanctuary 
where  loud  words  of  boasting  would  be  mere  dese- 
cration, and  where  he  can  only  bow  his  head  and 
adore.  Not  till  self  is  taken  up  into  this  higher 
reverence  does  it  besin  to  be  admirable,  and  then 


it  has  other  things  to  admire  besides  itself.  The 
moral  lasv  thus  takes  the  place  of  the  poet's  imagi- 
nation, and  shows  man  such  high  demands  that  ne 
who  contemplates  it  can  see  himself  only  as  an 
unprofitable  servant. 

4.  Religious. — Boasting,  like  other  elements  in 
human  nature,  may  be  studied  in  relation  either 
to  man's  primitive  struggle  or  to  his  ultimate  goal. 
Seen  from  the  latter  point  of  view,  it  would  appear 
to  be  simply  a  confusion  of  spiritual  values,  and, 
as  such,  an  enemy  of  all  true  religion.  Yet  it  is  a 
foe  which  is  often  of  religion's  own  household.  It 
may  be  an  attempt  by  auto-suggestion  to  create 
for  us  an  image  of  ourselves  which  shall  serve  us  in 
place  of  God.  By  that  device  it  enables  us  to  ignore 
the  fundamental  problems  of  religion^-our  utter 
feebleness  and  our  utter  dependence.  Religion  la 
also  a  self-valuation,  but  it  is  a  valuation  in  face 
of  the  things  which  boasting  is  a  device  to  ignore. 
Yet  there  is  sufficient  kinship  between  the  two  to 
have  developed  in  all  religions  a  self-satisfied  Phari- 
saism, which  thinks  its  own  self-esteem  must  be 
the  measure  of  God's  approval ;  and  boasting  would 
not  be  so  irreligious,  were  it  not  for  this  kinship 
with  the  elements  in  man  which  religion  meets. 

According  to  Ritschl,  the  very  essence  of  religion 
is  a  transcendent  estimate  of  spirit  as  measurable 
by  no  extent  and  no  duration.  Faith  in  God  lives 
by  the  experience  that  a  thing  so  weak  as  the 
human  spirit  can  be  made  mighty  against  time 
and  chance  and  the  bigness  of  the  world.  And 
there  is  something  in  the  humblest  religious  man 
which  corresponds  to  that  estimate.  Sainte-Beuve 
{Port  R(yyal)  says  something  like  this: — There 
is  a  hope  and  a  self-esteem  in  the  humility  of  the 
Christian  which  makes  pale  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  Alexander.  But  the  point  is  that  they  are  held 
in  humility,  in  remembr.ance  of  God,  in  the  know- 
ledge that  we  have  nothing  we  have  not  received, 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  what  we  are. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  men  say  with  the  Apostle, 
'  Where  is  boasting  then  ?  It  is  excluded '  (Ko  3"). 
Tlie  task  of  all  true  religion  is  to  effect  this  exclu- 
sion. If,  however,  it  should  fail,  man  turns  God 
Himself  into  the  long  shadow  of  his  own  self-praise, 
and  that  is  the  culmination  and  acme  of  all  ooast- 
iu". 

The  strange  element  in  genius  which  Goethe  has 
called  '  the  demonic '  stands  in  a  suggestive  way 
between  the  trust  of  humility  and  tne  trust  of 
vainglory.  Take  as  examples  :  '  You  carry  Caesar 
and  his  fortunes,'  and  >«apoleon's  saying,  'The 
world  still  turns  for  us.'  They  are  too  self-reliant 
to  be  religious,  too  reliant  upon  destiny  to  be 
boastful.  A  change  in  the  proportion,  and  they 
would  be  the  sayings  of  braggarts  or  of  saints. 
Yet  Csesar's  and  Napoleon's  confidence,  in  face  of 
success  and  backed  by  armies,  is  a  small  thing  com- 
pared with  the  confidence  of  the  humblest  of  the 
prophets,  faced  by  disaster  and  backed  by  nothing 
but  the  Unseen.  '  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee 
over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  pluck 
up,  and  to  break  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  over- 
throw ;  to  build,  and  to  plant'  (Jer  l").  All  that 
religion  seeks  is  this  change  of  proportion.  Boast- 
ing is  excluded,  and  yet  the  world  still  turns  for 
us,  for  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God  (Ro  8*") ;  the  frailest  vessel  carries 
us  and  our  fortunes,  for  neither  life,  nor  death,  nor 
any  created  thing  can  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  ;  we  can  trust  ourselves  and  be  neither 
'  mendicant  nor  sycophantic,'  for  he  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things  (1  Co  2").  Above  all,  the  end 
of  Cliristianity  is  to  make  goodness  the  goal  of  all 
ambition  and  the  measure  of  all  worth,  and  yet  to 
save  men  from  degrading  merit  into  a  boast,  or 
giving  it  any  place  at  all  as  merit  between  us  and 
God. 
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LrrBRATiTii.— In  the  OT  boasting  la  regarded  as  the  frait  of 
Ignorance  of  God  and  of  one's  own  bouI.  In  I  K  20i^  2  Ch  261*, 
P9  498  621  94*  977,  Pr  261*  271  itg  folly,  danger,  and  impiety  are 
tet  forth.  In  Janii.8  the  OT  way  of  treating'  the  evil  re-appeare, 
esp.  in  48 ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  N'T,  and  especially  by  St.  Paul, 
it  18  opposed  on  retigioua  rather  than  on  moral  pounds,  &s  the 
opposite  of  that  humble  trust  in  Ood's  g^race  which  is  the  only 
assurance  of  safety  and  peace.  The  Greeks  were  almost  as  much 
alive  as  the  Hebrews  to  the  dantjer  and  impiety  of  boastinij. 
Perhaps  it  belonged  to  the  Greek  temperament  that,  under  the 
temptation  of  prosperity,  hj/bris,  '  insolence,'  readily  appeared 
and  speedilv  expressed  itself  in  vaunting.  In  The  Makers  of 
Bellas,  by  E.  E.  G..  I£K)3,  this  point  is  touched  on  in  various 
connexions,  most  fully  under  '  Pindar,'  pp.  349-863.  On  the  ad- 
Tertising  element  in  Greek  rhetoric,  see  Hatch,  The  Injiuence 
tif  Greek  Ideas  on  the  Christian  Church^^  1896.  Besides  the  essay 
of  Montaigne  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  more  important, 
Li  Bacon's  essay,  Of  Vainglory^  wherein  with  much  worldly 
wisdom  the  advantages  of  boastiiig  have  full  justice  done  them. 

*  Glorious  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the  admiration  of 
fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and  the  slaves  of  their  own  vaunts.* 
Modem  writers,  for  the  most  part,  deal  with  vanity  and  self- 
exaltation  as  an  inward  feeling  only,  either  not  seeing  that 
every  feeling  is  changed  by  passing  into  utterance  or  taking 
It  for  granted  that,  in  this  age  of  publicity  and  education,  good 
taste  and  the  fear  of  man  would  prevent  it.  The  boaster  has 
therefore  been  left  almost  exclusively  to  the  novelist,  who  has 
made  free  use  of  the  picturesque  bragsrart.  Those  who  occur 
to  the  mind  most  readily  are  Scott's  creations,  nearly  all  of  whom 
display  their  art  on  a  background  of  rather  hypocritical  relig-ion. 
AH  Psychologies  attend  to  the  phenomenon  of  self  assertion,  but 
nirely  realize  its  tendency  to  display  itself  in  speech.  In  the 
Principles  of  Psychology,  by  William  James  (2  vols.,  London, 
1891),  self-satisfaction  aa  a  primitive  emotion  is  discussed 
in  the  section  on  'Self-feelin^,'  i.  305.  Paulsen  {A  System 
of  Ethics,  London,  1899)  distinguishes  between  pride,  which 
wishes  to  be  somebody,  and  vanity,  which  wishes  only  to 
appear  somebody.  In  several  books,  e.g.  A  Manual  of  Psy- 
chology, by  G.  F.  Stout  (1899),  the  relation  of  boasting  to  the 
pathology  of  the  mind  is  recognized,  but  nothing  is  made  of  it, 
and  the  matter  ends  purely  physiologically.  The  older  Evan- 
gelical preachers  dealt  frequently  with  such  suhjectfl  as  salvation 
without  boasting;  e.g.  in  Simeon's  Works  (ISS'Z)  there  are  three 
fuch  sermons ;  iii.  423,  xvi.  603,  xvii.  297.  Modern  sermons  tend 
to  deal  more  with  motives,  but  F.  W.  Robertson's  Sennon 
(iii.  1)  on  'The  Tongue'  is  interesting,  because  it  indicates 
the  relation  of  boasting  to  slander  and  persecution.  Cf.  also 
Cathedral  and  University  Sermons,  by  R.  W.  Church  (1S92)  [in 
Serm.  4,  a  discussion  of  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
hybris] ;  and  suggestions  in  Newman's  Parochial  and  Plain 
Sermons,  1868  (i.  162 :  '  Profession  without  Ostentation,'  and  viii. 
17:  '  Vanity  of  Human  Glory ').  J.  W.  OMAN. 

BOAT.— See  Ships  and  Boats. 

BODHISATTVA  (in  Sanskrit  literature).— 

Introduction:  (1)  Etymology,  (2)  Little  Vehicle. 
I.  Principles  conducive  to  Buddhahood. 
n.  Controversy  (Little  Vehicle) :  Is  a  Bodhisattra  A 
supernatural  being? 

III.  Stages  in  the  career  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

IV.  SjViritual  life  of  a  candidate  for  Buddhahood. 

Introduction. — (1)  Etymology. — Bodhisattvais 
usually  translated  '  one  whose  essence  is  perfect 
knowledge' {jaWva  =  *  essence,'  *  own  nature, 'jva- 
bhdva).  It  is  very  possible  that  this  was  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  ;  historically,  however, 
bodhisattva  =  *  one  who  is  on  the  way  to  the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  knowledge'  (Monier-Williams, 
Diet.  s.v.)y  i.e.  *a  future  Buddha.'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  the  native  Lexx.,  sattva  =  chitta, 

*  thought,'  vyavn^dya^  '  decision,*  *  determination  * ; 
and  a  Budaliist  commentator  explains  it  as  an 
equivalent  oi  ahhipraya,  'intention,*  'purpose*; 
thus  we  should  hsLve  bodhisattva  =  'one  whose  inten- 
tions (or  wishes)  are  fixed  on  perfect  knowledKe.'* 

This  last  translation  is  correct  so  far  a8(l)the  Bodhisattvaa 
of  the  Little  Vehicle,  and  (2)  the  inferior  Bodhisattvas  of  the 
Great  Vehicle  are  ooiicerned.  But  we  sliall  see  that  there  are 
also  Bodhisattvaa  'whose  essence  is  perlint  knowledge.'  The 
Prajfidpdramitd  in  2600 articles  supjiorts  this  view,  and  fumishe* 
us  with  the  curious  equation  :  rjes-su  rtn<ispai  8ems-dpa  =  anU' 
buddhasattva,  contrasted  with  nkye-hai  seiits-dpa  =  u(panna' 
sattva  And  abhisaihskdra^attx^a(6ee  Madhi/ainakdvat.  xiv.  10). 

There  are  a  few  analogous  forniatiouB,  but  they  seem  to  be 
fxclusively  Buddhist:  (a)  Jfidnasattra,  'one  whose  essence  is 
knowledge'  or  '  intelligence'— an  epithet  of  MaDJu^ri,  and  in 
Mysticism  a  common  appellation  of  very  great  magicians  or 
ucetics ;  (b)  Vajrasattva,  'one  whose  essence  is  diainond'or 
'  thunderbolt '  (see  vol.  i.  p.  09,  and  art.  Tahtkab)  ;  (o)  Sribodhi- 


*  See  Bodhicharydvatdrap.  p.  421, 16  (tatra  [bodhau]  sattvam 
ahhiprdyo'syeti  hodhisattvait) ;  Madhyajnakdvatdra,\;>.  182, 18 f., 
^dhisattva*=bodh%niyatasaitva ;  other  etymologies,  Sutrts/oA- 
k&ra,  xix.  76  f. 


sattras,  'holy'  or  'sacred  Bndhlsattvafl/  the  honoriflc  prefix 
being  added  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  BodhisattTaa 
of  certain  mystical  categories  ;  (d)  Vajrahodiiisattvas,  with  the 
same  signiQcance  (see  art,  Tantbas)  ;  (e)  although  the  usual 
Tibetan  translation  is  hya-h-ehuh  sems-dpa,  the  reading  rdzogi- 
pai  byaii'Chub  sems-dpa  (Madhyamakavat.  p.  79.  3)  la  some- 
times found,  which  points  to  an  original  sanU/odhisatlva. 

(2)  Little  Kfc'fti(/e.— According  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Little  Vehicle,  there  have  been  only  a  few 
Buddhas.  The  Pali  sources  enumerate  thirty-four 
previous  to  Sakvamuni,  but  the  last  six  names 
alone  occur  in  tne  Nikayas  and  agree  with  the 
Sanskrit  lists.  Although  plurality  of  Buddhas 
is  certainly  an  ancient  dogma,  attested  not  only 
by  this  coincidence  of  both  traditions,  but  also  by 
epigraphic  evidence  (Bharhut[y.w.]),  there  is  no  in- 
dication in  the  oldest  literature  that  bakyamuni  or 
his  immediate  disciples  called  upon  the  faithful  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  former  Buddhas,  and  them- 
selves to  become  Buddhas.  Sakyamuni  is  the 
Master  or  the  god  ;  he  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
model.  The  faithful  ought  to  become  arhatsy  i.e. 
to  quench  the  passions  bv  abstinence,  to  subdue 
the  fire  of  thought  by  tne  exercise  of  the  four 
ecstasies  {dhyanas)^  and  thus  to  destroy  the  seed 
of  re-birth  (see  art.  Arhat).  Thenceforward 
speculation  on  the  character  and  career  of  the 
future  Buddhas  has  no  very  marked  practical 
interest ;  its  value  for  religion  consists  only  in  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  transcendent  virtues 
of  the  Buddha. 

Let  us  recall  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
most  ancient  theory.  It  is  found  almost  complete  in 
the  biography  of  Sakyamuni.*  Four  asahkhyeyas 
(incalculable  periods,  see  art.  Ages  OF  the  World 
[Bud.])  and  a  hundred  thousand  ages  {kalpas) 
have  passed  since  the  future  Sakyamuni,  who  then 
bore  the  name  of  Sumedha,  discovered  the  way  to 
nirvana  through  the  attainment  of  arhat-ship  ; 
but  at  the  sight  of  the  Buddha  Dipahkara,  then 
'reigning,'  he  renounced  immediate  nirvana  in 
order  to  become  a  Buddha,  and  thenceforward  he 
was  a  Bodhisattva.  This  is  his  vow  (pranidhana)  or 
supplication  {prdrthand,  abhinirhdra).  Dipankara 
proceeds  to  ascertain  whether  the  vow  will  be 
fuliilled,  and  announces  that  in  the  distant  future 
Sumedha  will  be  the  perfect  Buddha  SakyamunL 
This  is  the  prophecy  {vydkarana).\  Sumedha  now 
knows  that  he  is  a  seed  of  Buddha  (buddliablja),  a 
young  shoot  of  Buddha  (buddhdhkura)^  and  with 
firm  resolution  he  seeks  and  practises  the  ten 
virtues  {jjdramitd)  t  that  make  a  Buddha.  His 
'career'  or  *  course '  (charyd)  continues  through 
numerous  re-births^  animal,  human,  and  divine. 
At  last  the  future  Sakyamuni  is  re-bom  in  a  high 
heaven,  as  king  of  the  Tu^ita  gods  ;  and  it  is  there 
that,  a  hundred  thousand  years  before  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Bodhi,  an  acclamation  (haldhala)  of 
the  gods  arises  foretelling  the  sure  success  of  the 
future  Buddha.§   Leaving  the  throne  of  the  Tu^itas, 

•  The  chief  source  is  very  late.  It  la  the  Introduction  to  the 
Jdtaka  (6th  cent,  a.d.,  ed.  Fausboll,  tr.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist 
Birth  Stories,  1880,  and  Chalmers,  1896).  See  Rockhill,  JAOS 
18,  i.  1 ;  Bpence  Hardy,  Manual,  p.  88 ;  and  Kern,  Manual, 
p.  66. 

t  Ce.  the  DipaAkarajdtaka,  so  famous  tn  the  literature,  the 
Chinese  records,  and  the  sculptures.  See  Foucher,  Art  grico- 
bouddhirjve,  i.  273.  In  the  Mahdvastu,  the  future  Sakyamuni  Ib 
called  Megha  ;  in  the  Divydvaddna,  Sumati.  When  the  future 
Buddha  has  been  vydk^ta,  he  cjinnot  turn  backward  ;  he  ia 
niyata,  *  deflnitely  assured  of  becoming  Buddha.'  In  the  Great 
Vehicle,  mention  is  made  of  the  'appointment,'  ' aualiflcation ' 
to  Buiidhahood  given  to  the  candidate  by  the  Budahas.  Such  ft 
'qualitled'  man  possesses  'causes  of  success' (puruajina*r(d- 
dhikara-hetusaihpanna  bodhisattva);  and  such  'qualiflcfl'Jon  * 
can  be  Bt\led  '  benediction'  (adhi^thdna).  There  ts  a  second 
vydkarailja,  styled  'great,*  In  the  eighth  stage  (see  SutrdiaA' 
kdra,  xix.  36). 

t  See  below,  p.  740. 

§  There  .ire  therefore  three  fltagee :  the  vow  (abhinirhdra),  tht 
pro^phecy  (vynkara-oa),  and  the  acclamation  (haldhala).  Accord* 
ingtoSp.  Hardy  (n/mti  Kern),  the  stages  are:  Intention  (rmina«), 
vow  ipra'O-uihuiut),  pronouncing  that  vow  (vdkjtranidhana),  rtK^ 
velation  (vivarav^).  On  the  systems  o(  the  Mahdvattu  and  the 
Great  Vehiote,  see  p.  744  ff. 
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he  is  bom  in  the  womb  of  MSyftdevI,*  and  lives, 
in  human  form,  his  last  existence  ;  under  the  Tree 
he  attains  to  Bodhi ;  at  Bodh  Gaya  he  enters 
nirvana. 

We  must  not,  howeTer,  overlook  the  important  fact  that  the 
schools  of  the  Little  Vehicle,  not  only  in  Ceylon  but  also  in 
India  proper  (Sautrantikas,  Vaibhasikas,  etc.),  have  survived 
the  rise  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  and'  naturally  they  have  pro- 
fited by  the  advance  of  speculation.  The  Abhidharmakoiavyd- 
khyd  (MS  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  fol.  263)  expresses  itself  as 
follows,  concerning  Arhats  as  compared  witli  Bodhisattvas  : 
*  Having  expelled  self-love  from  the  series  of  eaihskdraa  that 
constitutes  their  pseudo-individuality,  they  develop  an  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  an  interest  born  of  compassion,  and  thet 
destroy  all  pain.  The  ordinary  man  (madhya),  i.e.  the  Pratyeka- 
buddha,  and  the  Sravaka  (candidate  for  arhat-ship)  desire 
merely  deliverance,  that  is  to  say,  an  end  of  suffering,  and 
not  happiness  during  the  existences  of  the  saihsdra ;  because 
this  temporal  happiness  is  an  abode  of  suffering.  The  superior 
man  (flre^tha),  i.e.  the  Bodhlsattva,  wishes,  at  the  cost  of  personal 
Bufferings,  temporal  happiness  (atAf/W'/aj/xia)  for  others,  and  the 
detinite  end  of  suffering,  which  is  supreme  happiness  (ni^ii'/'tjyasa- 
svabhdva)  ;  or  he  desires  for  others  supreme  and  temporal  happi- 
ness (sukham  dbkyndayikdna^MreyaHkam),  and  for  himself  the 
definite  end  of  suffering,  i.e.  Buddhahood,  as  a  means  of  realizing 
this  aervioe  of  others.' 

The  modifications  or  improvements  introduced 
into  the  above  doctrines  either  by  ditterent  schools 
of  the  Little  Vehicle  or  by  the  Great  Veliicle  are 
of  several  kinds.  They  may  be  grouped  under 
four  heads,  the  discussion  of  which  will  complete 
the  present  article:  (1)  accurate  determination  of 
the  elements  of  Buddhahood,  i.e.  princiiiles  con- 
ducive to  Buddhahood  (buddhakdraka  dharma) ; 
(2)  determination  of  the  character  of  the  Bodhl- 
sattva— is  he  a  ' hyperphysical '  being?  can  he  re- 
trace his  course  ? ;  (3)  determination  of  the  successive 
stages  in  the  career  of  the  future  Buddha ;  and 
(4)  practical  organization  of  the  life  of  a  disciple 
regarded  as  a  candidate  for  Buddhahood. 

I.  Principles  conducive  to  Buddhahood. — 
The  Bodhi, t  Enlightenment,  Perfect  Knowledge, 
is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  Buddlias.J  All 
beings  who  achieve  deliverance,  whether  ,as  Praty- 
ekabuddhas  or  as  Arhats,  can  accomplisli  their 
aim  only  if  the  '  sight  of  the  truth  '  has  destroyed 
in  them  the  conception  of  the  ego,  the  idea  of 
existence  and  non-existence,  the  desire  for  exist- 
ence and  for  non-exi»tenee,  etc.  But  the  bodhi  of 
the  Buddhas,  or  tamynksambodhi,  includes  not 
only  the  possession  of  the  truth  indispensable  to 
salvation,  but  also  omniscience  (sarvajiiatva),  uni- 
versal knowledge  {sarvCikdrajtiatva),  and  conse- 
quently omnipotence.  The  Perfect  Buddha  owes 
these  unique  prerogatives  to  his  prolonged  medi- 
tations (which  have  given  him  insight  into  the 
principles  of  everything,  with  power  to  subject 
them  to  his  will),  and  to  his  mlinite  merits  of 
charity,  patience,  etc. 

In  ancient  Buddhism,  the  Buddha  seems  to  differ  from  the 
Arhats  especially  in  that  he  has  discovered  the  true  way  of  salva- 
tion, while  the  Arhats  learn  it  from  his  lips  ;  and  from  the  i'raty- 
ekabuddhas  in  that  he  undertakes  to  teach  this  truth.  The  diffcr- 
ence,  however,  is  more  fandanient.il,  as  will  be  seen  below  in 
the  study  of  the  lokottara.  doctrines  (see  below,  p.  741).  The  ten 
virtues  ascribed  to  the  future  Buddha,  or  perfect  virtues,  are  in 
the  Little  Vehicle  ;  (1)  almsgiving,  (2)  morality.  (3)  remmclatiou 
of  the  world  (^n€kkhdmTtui),{i)  wisdom  or  knowledge,  (5)  energy, 
(6)  forbearance  or  patience,  (7)  truthfulness  {sachcha),  (8)  resolu- 
tion {adhHthdna),  (9)  charity  or  benevolence  {metta),  (10)  in- 


*  On  this  descent  and  the  miracles  of  the  uterine  life,  see 
Windisch,  Budiihaa  Geburt,  p.  110  f. 

t  Authorities;  Madhyamnk  "atiira.  Bndhisntlvachartidratdra^ 
LalitavUtara  [list  of  the  100  ilharrndfokawKkhas.  p.  ."1  ff.,  tr.  by 
Kern,  Gesch.  i.  405  ;  this  will  probalily  be  thought  less  systematic 
than  the  arrangement  in  the  texts  cited  above.  It  will  be 
observed  (35.  2)  that  the  four  sambhurn.^  were  later  re<iii(^ed  to 
two].  The  scholastic  explanation  of  the  prol)lem  would  lead  us 
too  far.  A  summary  of  it  will  be  found  in  Kern.  Manual,  pp.  62 
and  67.  On  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  Bodliipak- 
khiyas  within  the  Little  Vehicle  from  the"  ancient  sutras  to 
Buddbagho^a,  see  0.  A.  F.  Rhys  Da\ids,  VibhaiXqa,  p.  xiv  f. 

X  See,  Kern,  Manual,  61,  n.  4  ;  Oldenberg,  Buddha'',  321.  In 
the  art.  MauAyAna  the  question  will  be  discussed  whether  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  deliverance  by  wav  of  arhat-ship,  and, 
incidentally,  whether  all  beings  are  destined  to  become 
BuddhsL 


difference,  equanimity  (upekkhS).'  That  there  Is  nothing  lyi- 
tamatic  here  is  evident    It  is  different  in  the  Great  Vehicle. 

The  Bodhlsattva,  or  future  Buddha,  who  would 
attain  Bodhi,  must  therefore  practise  the  six  '  tran- 
scendent' virtues  or  paramitcls.^  By  this  word 
is  to  be  understood,  properly  speaking,  prajnd, 
'knowledge,'  or  Mvisdora.'  iPdramita,  taken  as 
an  adjective,  means  '  arrived  at  the  other  side '  of 
transmigration,  i.e.  at  nirvana.  Knowledge  alone, 
however,  or  insight  into  the  truth,  allows  the 
destruction  of  the  germ  of  existence.  The  other 
pdramitas,  or  the  virtues  of  charity  (ddna),  mor- 
ality (Bla),  and  patience  (ksdnti)  deserve  the  name 
only  as  their  merit  is  applied  to  the  attainment  of 
Buddhahood.  They  are  called  natural  {laukika) 
when  they  are  not  illuminated  by  knowledge,  for 
example,  when  the  charitable  man  believes  in  the 
substantial  reality  '  of  the  mendicant,  the  alms, 
and  the  donor ' ;  they  are  said  to  be  supernatural 
(lokottara)  when  knowledge  becomes  their  guide, 
'just  as  a  man  possessed  of  sight  leads  a  group 
of  the  blind  to  the  desired  place.'  It  is  essential, 
for  instance,  that  charity  be  practised  without  any 
idea  of  the  substantial  reality  of  the  three  elements 
of  almsgiving  (giver,  alms,  mendicant),  or  rather, 
without  even  admitting  the  momentary  reality  of 
these  three  elements  (trikotiparihiddhd  maitri). 

There  is  another  classification  given  :  karui^n  (pity)  or  maUn 
benevolence) directed  towards  (1)  creatures  i^sattvdlambana),  or 
(2)  the  '  dharmas '  {dhanndlamhana),  or  (3)  without  object  (o»i- 
lUambana)  [^ik.^ds.  212.  12].  It  may  be  assumed  that,  etymo- 
logically  at  least,  the  second  stage  is  practised  by  a  man  who 
has  recognized  tiie  nothingness  of  the  ego  (pudifalanairdtTnya)t 
but  still  believes  in  the  re.ility  of  the  elements  constituting  this 
app.irent  egQ(dhannasrabhd ra).  The  books  of  the  Prajfiadraw 
a  distinction  between  the  Rodhisattva  'who  perceives  things' 
(aupalaiiibika)SLn(i  the  Bcihisattva  who  does  not  perceive  them, 
thus  discarding  the  second  stage  (see  art.  MahayAna). 

The  virtues  of  cliarity,  morality,  and  patience 
constitute  the  equipment  of  merit  (ininya.'ianibhdra) 
of  the  future  Buddha.  They  are  sustained  by  the 
virtue  of  energy  (vlrya).  They  bear  fruit,  more 
and  more  excellent  in  the  course  of  time,  and  at 
last  realize  what  is  tailed  the  'material  body' 
(rupnkdya)  of  a  Buddha,  whether  it  be  the  body 
adoi^ed  with  the  thirty-two  signs,  etc.,  exhibited 
by  Sakyamuni  (see  below,  p.  742''),  or  rather  the 
so-called  beatific  body  (sambhoqnkdya,  '  body  of 
enjoyment')  which  the  Buddhas  exhibit  in  paradises 
to  the  hosts  of  Bodhisattvas  worshipping  them. 

The  virtue  of  knowledge  (prnjnd)  is  sustained  by 
energy  and  nourished  by  the  virtue  of  meditation 
or  contemplation  (dhydna,  samddhi).  We  have  seen 
that  it  illuminates  and  guides  the  so-called  virtues 
of  merit  (jmnya).  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
exi.st  without  these  virtues.  In  fact,  not  only  does 
knowledge  require  a  pure  '  field '  wherein  to  be 
born  and  develo]),  but  it  also  requires  practical 
exercise.  The  abstract  theoretical  view  of  the 
nothingness  of  the  ego  (pudqala)  and  of  the 
nothingness  of  tilings  (dharmas)  cannot  destroy 
the  illusion  which  makes  us  believe  in  the  ego  and 
things,  unless  the  growing  exercise  of  charity 
teaclies  us  to  sacrifice  our  goods,  our  bodies,  and 
our  lives.  Science  constitutes  the  equipment  of 
knowledge  (jndnasamljhdra),  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  what  is  called  the  '  body  of  law  of  a 
Buddha'  (dhannakdya ;  see  artt.  Adibuddha, 
MahSyana),  that  is  to  say,  '  a  series  of  perfectly 
pure  principles '(a7uisr«{in!(//(anrtn«on<dna),  'empti- 

•  See  Kern,  Manual,  p.  66 ;  Childers,  p.  335.  Each  of  thes* 
ten  virtues  iias  three  degrees:  upapdramUd,  pdrainitd,  para- 
mdtfbdpdramitd,  e.g.  with  regard  to  almsgiving:  (1)  giving  of 
external  goods,  (2)  sacrifice  of  limbs,  (3)  sacrifice  of  life.  One  of 
the  canonical  books  (Cfiariydpi(aka),  not  one  of  the  oldest, 
'  containing  thirty-four  short  Jatakas  turned  into  verse  '  (Rhys 
Davids,  lliiddhist  India,  p  176),  gives  examples  showing  how 
Sakvamuni  practised  all  these  virtues. 

tSee  r.  W.  Thomas,  JllAS,  1904,  p.  647;  M adhyamakava- 
idra,  p.  SO  ;  and  Mushm,  1907,  p.  278.  A  cognate  form  is  pnramx ; 
and  tiiere  is  also  paramatd,  '  excellence,'  which  forms  a  sort  of 
play  upon  words.  On  the  system  of  the  ten  pdramitdt  in  ths 
Great  Vehicle,  see  below,  p.  748. 
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ness  devoid  of  support*  [nirdlamhd  iunyatd),  in 
other  words,  empty  aimless  thought,  the  quiescence 
of  intelligence  which  is  nirvana.* 

Each  of  the  pdTamitda  bears  (niita  relative  to  the  Bodhisattva 
and  to  creatures.  Giving  endues  the  Bodhisattva  with  a 
Buddha  body  and  'causes  to  ripen'  (  =  convert8)  avaricious 
beings ;  morality  causes  him  to  escape  evil  destinies  and 
converts  immoral  bein^;  patience  suppresses  all  wickedness, 
all  selfishness,  all  pride,  and  converts  wicked  creatures,  etc. 

The  pdramitda,  however,  are  often  regarded  aa  having  for 
chief,  nay  for  only,  aim  to  '  mature  the  qualities  of  a  Buddha'  in 
the  Bodhisattva  who  practises  them.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
the  important  fact  that  a  future  Buddha  acquires  the  quality 
o(  Buddha  not  for  himself  but  solely  for  the  good  of  creatures. 
II  he  accumulates  so  much  merit,  knowledu'e,  and  sovereignty, 
it  is  in  order  to  put  them  at  the  service  of  oeings,  as  much  in  a 
direct  way,  by  his  own  activity  when  he  Is  a  '  Bodhisattva 
become  Tatha^ata.'  as  in  an  indirect  way,  by  the  efficacy  of  his 
•vows'  after  he  has  entered  nirvai;ia.  It  is  expedient,  how- 
ever, that  henceforth  the  future  Buddha  should  labour  in  the 
service  of  beings,  that  he  should  be  engaged  in  'maturing 
beings,*  anticipating  the  task  which  later  on  he  will  perfectly 
accomplish.  This  is  the  part  played  by  the  four  sa^grahavas- 
ttis,  or  '  topics  leading  to  the  sympathy  of  creatures ' ;  which 
are:  giving,  kindlj-  address  (prtyavaditd),  putting  into  prac- 
tice rules  of  altruism  (arthacftaryn).  practising  ourselves  the 
virtues  we  recommend  to  our  neighoours  (samdndrthatd).^ 
This  charitable  activity  is  so  important  that  the  Bodhisattva  is 
worthy  of  the  o&iue  tor  the  simple  reason  that  be  devotes  him- 
self to  it. 

From  the  preceding  definitions  there  follows,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  whole  system  of  the  career  of  the 
Bodhisattva  {bodhisattvacharyd).  The  thought  of 
illumination,  or  bodhichitta,  that  is  to  say,  *the 
thought  of  becoming  Buddha  for  the  salvation  of 
creatures,*  is  its  primary  cause  and  basis.  This 
thought  has,  of  course,  antecedents :  in  the  first 
place,  the  practice  of  good  from  selfish  motives, 
either  for  the  sake  of  temporal  rewards  {i.e.  in 
celestial  re-births,  etc.)  or  with  a  view  to  nirvana ; 
and  then,  the  desire  of  the  good  of  others  for  their 
own  sake,  which  already  distinguishes  the  future 
Bodhisattva  (however  great  his  faults  otherwise) 
from  the  future  Arhats. 

This  thought  is  essentially  bom  of  compassion  (karuj^d)  and 
emptiness  (^{aij/atd).  If  there  were  no  compassion,  as  in  the 
Little  Vehicle,  we  Hhould  have  to  do  merely  with  an  egotistical 
saint.  If  there  were  no  recognition  of  emptiness,  the  com- 
passion would  be  much  more  sliallow  and  liable  to  change,  for 
where  belief  in  the  *  ego '  exists,  how  can  any  one  prefer  his  neigh- 
bour to  himself?  He  may  perhaps  in  a  moment  of  exaltation, 
but  not  permanently.  But  the  teaching  of  the  Bnddhas  is  there 
placed  providentially  within  reach  of  the  *  good '  («ndAw),  and 
they  produce  thoughts  of  compassion,  however  imperfect  these 
may  be.  This  teaching  then  purities  and  enlarges  the  com- 
passion by  giving  it  an  aim,  viz.  the  acquirement  of  the  Bodhi, 
and  a  support,  viz.  the  recognition  of  emptiness  and  the 
explanation  of  the  world  which  it  implies. 

The  Bodhisattva  studies,  cultivates,  conquers,  ripens,  takes 
hold  of  the  highest  'concentrations'  of  Voidness,  of  Wisdom, 
but  he  does  not  *  realize  *  them  (na  sukfdtkaroti) ;  otherwise  he 
would  obtain  nirvai^a  as  a  Sravaka  or  as  a  Pratyekabuddba  (see 
Afto^dhasiikd,  ch.  xx.). 

11.  CONTROVER.'^V  OF  THE  LOKOTTARAVADA. — 
The  contn)versy  on  the  metaphysical  character  of 
the  Bodhisattva  certainly  goes  back  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  periods  of  liuddhifit  speculation.  We 
are  acquainted  with  it  only  in  so  far  as  we  are 
informed  concerning  this  speculation  itself  at  its 
beginning,  that  is  to  say,  our  knowledge  is  very 
imperfect.  One  of  the  most  ancient  schisms 
{hheda,  as  the  Buddhists  call  it)  was  connected, 
according  to  unanimous  tradition,  with  the 
question  whether  the  Buddha  is  lokottara^  i.e. 
'superior  to  the  world,*  *  supernatural,*  *hyper- 
phj'sical.* 

•  It  is  In  this  way  that  the  Buddhists  have  endeavoured  to 
assure  the  stability  of  their  (system,  and  to  reconcile  the  serious 
antinomy  of  the  two  dogmas :  '  Nothing  exists,'  and  '  We  nmst 
work,  labour,  suffer  for  our  neighbour."  It  is  certain.  Bays  a 
Madhyamiks  nhilosopher,  that  our  neighbour  does  not  exist ; 
but  the  Bodhisattva  cherishes  within  himself  this  illusion 
Imoha)  that  he  must  become  Buddlia  for  the  salvation  of 
creatures  ;  if  not  the  only  way,  yet  it  is  the  best  way  to  destroy 
the  illusion  of  the  ego  and  of  sufTering  (see  artt  MauayIna, 

MaDMVAMIKAR,   VufJANAVADINS). 

t  This  explanation  of  these  words  Is  borrowed  from  the 
Bixihisattvahhinnt ;  for  variations  iu  the  wording  and  defini- 
tions, see  Kern,  ManxuU,  p.  07,  n.  6;  Burnouf,  Lohis,  p.  405; 
MinayefT,  Heeherehe*,  p.  278,  and  below,  p.  760». 


The  meaning  of  the  word  lokottara  (Pali  lokuttara)  in  this 
connexion  can  be  ascertained.  As  a  rule,  in  the  current 
language  of  theology,  '  superior  to  the  world '  in  contrast  to 
laukika,  'worldly,'  refers  to  what  leads  to  nirvapa,  what 
belongs  to  the  Buddhist  saints  as  such ;  it  is  a  question  of 
meditation,  ecstasies,  merit,  etc.  [The  Bodhisattva  is  said  to 
enter  the  lokottara  gati  when  he  reaches  his  first  'stage.']  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  word  has  a  distinct  signification  here, 
susceptible  of  shades  of  meaning,  not  admitting  of  deOnite 
determination,  but  which  would  certainly  be  unfairly  pressed, 
if,  in  harmony  with  certain  views  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  we 
were  to  understand  it  to  mean  'superior  to  the  triple  world  of 
concupiscence,  of  material  beings  without  concupiscence,  of 
beings  free  from  matter,'  'superior  to  the  world  of  becominp,* 
escaped  from  the  sailisdra,  or  entering  therein  only  by  celestial 
magic,  as  the  Kpspa  of  tlie  Bhagavad</itd  (see  below).  But 
it  would  be  a  much  more  serious  mistake  to  give  to  the  word 
lokottara  the  meaning  attributed  to  it  by  Pali  scholars,  that 
the  Buddha  is  '  superior  to  the  world '  because,  although  of  this 
world,  he  is  not  defiled  by  the  vices  of  the  world.  The  schools 
which  are  heretical  from  the  orthodox  Pali  standpoint  meant 
quite  a  different  thing  by  lokottara,  otherwise  the  question  of 
its  significance  would  never  have  been  raised,  and  it  would  be 
incomprehensible  that  a  school  should  be  characterized,  or 
should  describe  itself,  as  'affirming  the  Buddha's  superiority  to 
the  world '  {lokottaravddin).' 

We  ought  to  be  cautious  not  to  Introduce  too  much  exact- 
ness into  the  ancient  views  of  the  Order,  and,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  not  to  outrun  the  development  of  Buddhist  doctrine. 
We  may  s^y  that  the  traditional  data  and  the  earliest  views 
regarding  Sakyamuni,  before  as  well  as  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Bodhi,  were  capable  of  being  arranged,  if  not  in  two  systems, 
yet  on  the  lines  of  two  opposing  movements  or  tendencies. 
According  to  one  of  these,  which  we  may  call  rationalist,  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  Vaibhajyavadin  Schools,  Pali  or 
Sanskrit,  etc.,  Sakyamuni,  bom  after  the  manner  of  men, 
became  an  Arhat  by  the  conquest  of  truth,  and  his  sole 
superiority  consists  in  this  conquest  effected  by  his  own  power. 
Given  the  philosophical  and  atheistic  antecedents  of  Buddhism, 
•  no  metaphysical  superiority  over  other  beings  could  belong  to 
the  Buddha  by  virtue  of  his  birth  ;  only  as  being  greater,  more 
strenuous  in  his  efforts,  was  it  reserved  to  him  to  trace  out  that 
path  wherein  others  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow.  In  a 
certain  sense  we  may  say  that  every  disciple  who  is  pressing 
on  to  holiness  is  also  a  Buddha  equally  with  his  Master.'  t  In 
reality  this  standpoint  is  not  strictly  maintained  by  any  sect, 
and  the  Pali  canon,  which  otherwise  represents  rationalist 
doctrines,  is  far  from  exhibiting  perfect  euhemerism.  But  by 
the  comparison  of  features  scattered  throughout  this  canon  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  we  find  traces  of  a  very  violent  reaction 
against  the  tendency  which  we  shall  call  mythological  and 
theological.  , 

One  text  says  that  the  conception  of  Sakyamuni 
was  not  independent  of  the  intercourse  of  his  father 
and  mother — a  fact  which  contradicts  a  universally 
accepted  doctrine.^  There  are  set  forth,  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  Mahasahghika-Lokottaravadin 
School,  the  doctrines  (1)  of  the  Bodhisattva's 
descent  into  the  maternal  womb  in  the  form  of  an 
elephant,  (2)  of  the  miracles  of  the  uterine  life  (the 
Bodhisattva  does  not  pass  through  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  embryo,  etc.),  (3)  of  the  birth  through 
his  mother's  side:  three  doctrines  which  are  ad- 
mitted in  the  Pali  books  (the  first  with  certain  modi- 
•  Buddhists  naturally  maintain  that  the  doctrine  was  origin- 
ally one,  and  that  the  '  heretical '  views  arose  much  later  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries.  This  opinion,  on  other  grounds,  is  far 
from  being  altogether  mistaken  (see  artt.  MauXyIna,  Sbcts 
IBud.]).  In  the  present  case,  we  may  rejisoiiably  hold  that  the 
conflicting  doctrines  are  both  very  old,  or,  if  we  prefer,  primi- 
tive. See  the  definition  of  lokottara,  Atthasdlini,  pp.  213-4; 
and  on  the  confusion  of  Bodhisattva  and  Bhagavat,  see  Olden- 
berg,  Budith.  Stitd.  (M2. 

t  See  Oldenberg,  Buddha^,  381. 

i  The  only  canonical  I'dli  texts  that  treat,  with  any  detail,  of 
the  conception,  the  uterine  life,  and  the  birth  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattva, are,  if  the  writer  is  not  mistaken,  Majjhijna,  ili.  118,  and 
D'lgha,  ii.  12  ;  see  also  A^g^^f^o-ra,  ii.  laO  (Kern,  J/an.  13,  n.  '2). 
In  all  the  text**  the  Bodhisattva  is  avpapudxika,  that  is  to  say, 
he  becomes  incarnate  by  his  own  wish,  and  without  regard  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  coni-ention  (to  deny  the  existence  of  such 
beings  is  a  great  heresy,  Digha,  I.  6ft).  The  only  exceptions 
are(l)tbeTibetan^^/t/mV*^a"Wl'«*"u('"a,  where  the  Bodhisattva 
seews  to  choose  the  moment  of  the  loves  of  Suddhodana  and 
Mayndevi  to  study  the  country,  the  caste,  and  the  woman  in 
whom  he  is  to  become  incanmte  [see  Foucaux,  tr.  of  LalHa.t 
18IS,  p.  xxi ;  references  to  DiUra,  iii.  440,  where  Kookhill's 
iriterprntation  (/-»/'',  p.  16)  seems  lees  correct ;  see  also  Milinda^ . 
n.  76.  which  is  not  so  explicit) ;  (2)  Lalita,  p.  87,  where  un- 
believers are  condenmed  ;  and  (3)  such  texts  as  collected  by 
Wiii'lisch,  tituid hat  Geburt,  p.  142.  The  Bodhisattva  chooses 
Suddhodana  as  hie  father,  let  us  say  as  his  'putative*  father, 
br(Mufle  Sumltra  *  Is  too  old,  not  able  to  beget  children,  and  he 
alrcndy  has  too  many  sons.'  That  such  statements  prove 
nothing  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  occur  in  the 
Lalitainafara.  On  the  other  hand,  it  la  only  in  the  J/aAdrxufu 
that  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  Buddha  is  asserted. 
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fications),"  but  M'hich  must  have  been  disputed,  or 
the  Mahasahghikas  would  not  have  given  tliem  such 
an  important  place.  We  are  told  elsewhere  that 
it  is  a  gieat  mistake  *not  to  give  Cuddlia  the 
highest  praise,  to  teach  that  the  perfect  Buddhas 
nave  nothing  that  differentiates  them  from  the 
world,  and  not  to  proclaim  that  the  perfect 
Buddhas  are  superior  to  the  Avorld.'f 

To  these  negative  evidences  must  be  added  tlie 
well-known  biographical  facts  that  the  future 
Buddha  left  his  home  only  under  the  pressure  of 
external  influences,  that  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  guidance  of  ignorant  teachers,  and  became 
addicted  to  useless  austerities  ;  further,  that,  after 
having  become  Buddha,  he  did  not  resolve  to 
preach  the  Law  until  he  was  entreated  by  Brahma, 
that  he  was,  in  part  at  least,  under  the  influence 
of  former  sin,!  that  at  tirst  he  wished  to  preach 
the  Law  to  some  friends  who  were  already  dead, 
and  that  he  died  at  last  from  the  abuse  lie  had 
made  of  pork.§  Some  venture  to  say  that  his 
premature  death  is  the  punishment  of  an 
ancient  murder  (according  to  the  Suvamapra- 
hhdsfi).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  express 
declarations  of  the  Master,  showing  that  he  is 
superior  to  the  world:  *I  am  not  a  man,  a  god. 
.  .  .  Know,  O  Brahman,  that  I  am  a  Buddha  * ; 
and  again  :  '  Born  in  the  world,  brought  up  in 
the  world,  T  have  risen,  and  I  ^well  above  the 
world.'  Whence  it  follows  that  Sakyamuni,  born 
as  a  man,  has,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Bodhi, 
obtained  a  transformation  of  his  nature ;  he  is 
no  longer  a  man,  he  is  not  an  Arhat,  he  is  a 
Buddha. 

Neither  of  these  texts — the  second  {Sa-^yutta,  iii.  140  and 
elsewhere)  is  quoted  by  the  Vetulyakas  to  support  their  docetic 
riewB  (Kathdvatthu,  xviii.  1,  see  "below,  p.  743^),  the  first  {Ail- 
guttara^  ii.  3S)  is  mentioned  by  Kern  (Mawml,  p.  64)— is,  of 
course,  altORether  conclusive.  Neither  tiie  author  of  the  Eathd- 
vatthti  nor  Prof.  Oldenberg  would  admit  the  lokottara  inter- 
pretation. Oldenberg^  says  in  so  many  words  that  Kern  has 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  saying, '  I  am  not  a  man  .  ,  . 
I  am  a  Buddha.'  The  present  writer  believes  that,  whatever 
may  be  its  genuine  meaning,  it  could  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Buddha's  humanity  is  apparent  only.  It  is  a  dogma  of  the 
Little  Vehicle  that  Sakyamuni,  since  he  became  a  Buddha, 
possesses  'nirvapa-with-residue'  {8opadhi&e^anirva/}(}Ji)\  he  is 
parinirvrta^  that  is  to  saj',  altogether  passionless,  ergo  not  a 
man.  Such  is  the  interpretation  of  Buddhaghosa  (Oldenberg). 
But  a  Buddha  is  not  only  free  from  passion,  he  is  free  from 
thought,  the  Bodhi  being,  as  well  said  by  M.  Oltramare,  *  hy- 
pe rconsciousn  ess  '  or  '  non-conaciousness '  (prajfl'iparamitd). 
Therefore  the  visible  frame,  the  audible  words,  the  whole  of 
the  personality  that  we  call  a  Buddha,  is  only  a  show  contrived 
by  the  compassionate  resolution  formed  by  the  future  Buddha. 
We  shall  not  say  that  the  author  of  the  saying,  '  I  am  not  a  man 
.  .  ,'  foresaw  such  a  development  of  the  lokottara  Buddbology  ; 
but  he  opened  the  door  to  it,  and,  In  any  case,  his  testimony 
destroys  the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  Buddhism  altogether 
euhemerist. 

Reference  may  be  made  (1)  to  the  faculty  that  Sakyamuni 
pMsesses  of  living  for  many  centuries  down  to  the  end  of  the  age 
of  the  world  {Dujha,  ii.  118) ;  (2)  to  his  '  transfiguration  '  {ib.  p. 
184);  and  especially  (3)  to  his  power  of  assuming  the  aspect  of 
his  auditors  ;  '  When  I  used  to  enter  into  an  assembly  of  many 
hundred  nobles  [or  brahmang,  householders,  gods,  Mara-gods, 
Brahma-gods],  before  I  had  seated  myself  there  ...  I  used  to 
become  In  colour  like  unto  their  colour,  and  in  voice  like  unto 
their  voice.  .  .  .  But  they  knew  me  not  when  I  spoke,  and 
would  say,  "Who  may  this  be  who  thus  speaks?  a  man  or  a 
god?"  Then  having  instructed  them,  ...  I  would  vanish 
away.  But  they  knew  me  not  even  when  I  vanished  away  ;  and 
would  say,  "...  a  man  or  a.god?"'(i6.  p.  109;  Rhys  Davids, 
S£E  xl  48).  The  Buddha  Sakyamuni  is  neither  a  man  nor 
a  god  ;  he  appears  as  a  man  or  as  a  god  ;  he  is  a  Buddha  ;  he  is 
above  and  outside  of  existence. 


•  It  is  generally  said  that  the  mother  of  Buddha  dreamt  that 
a  white  elephant  with  six  tusks  entered  her  womb  (Jdtaka, 
p.  60;  Rockhill,  Z^e,  p.  15  ;  also  Abhidhannako&avydkkyd,  fol. 
219);  in  the  Lalita,  p.  65,  the  Bniiliisattva  is  transformed  into  an 
elephant.  On  the  Bharhut  iiietiallion  representing  the  'descent 
of  Bhagavat'  (Plate  xxviii.),  see  Minayeff,  Rechnches^  p.  146; 
Oldenberg,  Buddh.  Studien,  p.  642;  Foucher,  Art  greco-bmui- 
dhiqxu,  I,  291. 

t  MahnvastUf  i.  96. 

J  On  this  point,  which  is  open  to  dispute,  see  JUilinda,  134  ; 
Rhys  Da\id8,  i.  190 ;  cf.  Mahdvastu,  i.  169,  6.  It  is  certain 
that  the  '  Pali'  Buddha  is  not  free  from  suffering. 

§  With  regard  to  this  obscure  subject  see  Fleet,  JRAS,  1906, 
p  S81. 


Sakyamuni,  then,  was  bom  as  a  man.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  ancient  belief  that  every  future  Buddha, 
in  his  last  existence  (charamabhavika  bodhisattva) 
must  assume  human  form,  at  one  time  as  a  K§at- 
riya,  at  another  as  a  Brahman.*  He  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  extraordinary  man.  And  the  question 
arises,  To  what  extent  has  he  taken  possession  ot 
the  exceptional  prerogatives  of  the  Buadhas,  before 
the  conquest  of  the  Bodhi? 

From  the  time  of  his  birth  Sakyamuni  possesses  the  thirty-two 
marks  (lakxatyi,  lakkhana)  of  the  'great  man '  (maAdTmruf a), 
and  the  eighty  secondary  signs  (anuvyanjana).  [Sanskrit 
authorities  in  Dharmasafigraha,  p.  53  f.;  MahdvaMu^  ii.  29, 
213  f.;  Bndhimttvabhumi,  m.  t.  ;  Pali  authorities  in  Majjhima, 
ii.  136 ;  Digfia,  ii.  17.]  "These  marks,  to  which  E.  Senart  has 
devoted  very  careful  study  (Legends  du  Buddha),  whatever 
may  be  their  historical,  mythological,  or  dogmatic  explanation, 
establish  mysterious  relations  between  the  Buddha  and  Vi^pu. 
Although  the  name  mahdpurufa,  which  is  the  current  designa- 
tion_of  Vispu,  is  applied,  in  Buddhism,  to  the  eight  clMses 
of  Aryas  (srotadpattipkalapratipannaka^  etc.,  Madkyamaka- 
VTtti,  xxiv.  J  cf.  ChuUava'jga,  xii.  2,  6),  the  marks  are  ascribed 
only  to  universal  sovereigns  (chahravariins),  and  to  Bodhi- 
sattvas  in  their  last  existence.  To  an  experienced  eye,  how- 
ever,  the  marks  of  the  former  are  quite  distinct  from  t^ose  of 
the  latter  (see  Lalitavistara,  ed.  Lefmann,  106,  6;  Rgya-cher- 
rol-pa,  98,  1.  19,  and  the  emendation  proposed,  mistakenly, 
in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  by  E.  Senart,  L^gende,  88  n.). 

[It  must  be  added  that,  if  Buddhas  alone  possess  the  '  marka ' 
in  their  perfection,  the  future  Buddhas  possess  the  same  In 
germ-state  and  *  ripen  *  them  for  centuries  ;  see  /lOttu,  viil.  18  ; 
Bodhicharydvatdra,  vii.  44 ;  Bodhisativabhumi^  m.  t.  ;  Abhi- 
dkarmako^a,  Soc.  As.  219&.] 

But  if  Sakyamuni,  before  the  Bodhi,  is  a  very  eztraordinary 
man,  universal  sovereigns,  and  especially  those  who  reig^n  orer 
the  four  continents  (c/idturdvipaka),  are  no  less  superhuman; 
they  are  nevertheless  men.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
body  that  Sakyamuni  showed  to  gods  and  men  on  this  earth 
was  a  real  body  or  an  illusion.  This  question  now  demands  an 
answer  so  far  as  possible. 

One  of  the  schools,  the  Lokottaravadin  Mahfi- 
sahghikas  of  the  Madhyade^a+  (a  half-Sanskritizing 
sect  of  the  Little  Vehicle),  teaches  not  only  that 
the  Buddhas  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
world  (lokena  samain),  tnat  everything  about 
them  is  supernatural  [lokottaram),  that,  if  thev 
seem  to  think,  speak,  act,  and  suffer  like  us,  it 
is  merely  by  condescension,  in  order  to  conform 
outwardly  to  our  weakness  [lokdnuvartana)yX  but 
also  that  the  Bodhisattvas  are  in  no  way  bom 
from  father  and  mother,  that  they  are  produced 
by  their  own  powers  {svaguTianirvTctta)^  that  their 
mothers  (and  their  -waives  also)  are  virgins,  and 
that,  if  they  come  forth  from  their  mothers*  right 
side  without  injuring  her,  it  is  because  their  form 
{ritpa),  i.e.  their  body,  is  entirely  spiritual  (Tnano- 
maya,  *  made  of  mind'),  i.e.  ffua^  -  immaterial. 
And  a  sect,  the  Ekavyavaharikas,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Lokottaravadins  of  the  Mah&vastu, 
maintain  that  there  is  no  matter  {rUpa)  in  the 
Buddha.§ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  manifestation 
in  this  world  of  the  marvellous  being  who  reigned 
among  the  Tusita  gods  was  not  in  reality  what  it 
seemed  to  be.  The  Bodhisattva,  after  all,  assumed 
merely  an  empty  appearance  of  humanity  in  con- 
descension to  the  ways  of  the  world  (lokdnuvar- 

*  Lalita  (p.  88)  explains  that,  if  the  Wheel  of  the  Law  wen 
to  be  moved  by  a  god,  i.e.  if  Buddha  were  to  appear  as  a  god, 
men  would  feel  discouragement. 

t  This  sect,  which  we  shall  dlscuse  presently  (see  below, 
p.  744),  is  comparatively  well  known  to  us  through  the  Makd- 
vastu,  one  of  its  canonical  books,  edited  by  E.  Senart  (see 
A.  Bartb,  Journal  d^s  Savants,  Aag.-Oct.  1899,  from  whioh 
we  borrow  freely),  and  also  through  the  EathdvaUhu  and  the 
works  of  Vasumitra  and  Bhavya  on  the  sects  (see  Wuailiefl, 
Buddkismus ;  Rockhill,  Li/e). 

The  Buddhist  Madhyade^a,  '  central  region.'  lies  to  the  East 
of  the  Madhyade^  properly  so  called.  It  is  In  reality  the 
Prdgde^a.  For  the  boundaries  see  MahdvaggOt  t.  18,  IS  (in 
Kern.  Man.  13,  n.  3). 

t  Mahdvastu,  \.  167,  16  ff.  The  same  formula  («f(S  lokAnu- 
vartand)  is  familiar  to  the  Purra^ilas  who  apply  it  to  the 
contradictory  doctrines  taught  by  the  Buddha.  It  is  in  order 
to  put  himself  into  touch  uith  the  faithful  that  he  preaches 
doctrines  serviceable  (pudgala,  skandha,  etc),  but  in  reality 
false  (see  Sladhyamukdvatdra,  p.  314X 

§  Rockhill,  L\fe,  p.  188.  On  the  mind-made  body.  Me  the 
discussion  in  Poussiu,  Opinicms  tur  Chittoire  d«  la  M^mo^i^iM 
bouddhuitu,  Paris,  1909.  p.  258. 
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tana).  The  body  which  he  shows  to  men  and  gods 
conceals  ito  true  natuie  from  the  *  worldly '  mind. 
One  m&j  go  further,  and  say  that  tliis  body  is  only 
an  illusion.  Certain  heretics  of  the  Kathdvatthu 
(xvii.  1),*  forerunning  the  Great  Vehicle,  say 
that  it  is  not  true  that  ^akyamuni  descended  in 
person  into  the  womb  of  May& ;  he  merely  sent 
down  to  this  world  a  double  of  his  person,  or, 
rather,  a  phantom.  According  to  the  Dambhumika, 
and  also  (a  fact  which  has  not  been  suificiently 
noted)  the Lalitavistara  [^.  36)  the  Bodhisattva  does 
not  come  down  to  the  earth ;  he  dues  no  more 
than   *  show '  [sandar-^ayati)  his  descent,   his  so- 

i'oum  in  the  womb  of  Maya,  his  conquest  of  the 
Jodhi,  and  nirvana. t  In  the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Xrtw  and  in  later  systems  the  Buddha  thus  mani- 
fests himself  on  several  occasions,  appearing  as 
a  *  Bodhisattva  in  his  last  birth'  {see  artt.  Lotus 
OF  THE  True  Law,  Adibuddha,  etc.).  This 
theory  of  the  apparent  descents,  avatdras  of 
the  oua^'-eternal  lathagata,  is  the  last  phase  of 
the  tokotta ravdda.  According  to  Sutrdlahkdra^ 
Sakyamuni,  even  in  the  Tusita  -  heaven,  is  a 
phantom,  a  '  contrived  body '  [ninndiia). 

According  to  another  theory,  less  categorical,  the  Law  has 
been  preached  by  Ananda  {Kathdvatthu,  xviii.  1).  This  means 
that  Sakyamuni,  although  he  was  a  real  man,  flesh  and  bones, 
nevertheless  remained,  since  the  Enlightenment,  in  a  definite 
state  of  concentration  or  trance  isamddhi,  dhydna)  ;  and  can  a 
being  in  dA^^dna-state  speak  t  We  know  from  Kathdvatthu  and 
from  Bhavya  that  schools  were  at  a  loss  to  settle  this  question. 
Doctors  who  deny  the  power  of  speaking  to  the  *  concentrated  ' 
Baints  assume  that  Buddha  caused  Ananda  or  even  the  walla  of 
the  preacliuig-room  to  preach  the  Law  (Kuraarila  in  Tanfra- 
vdrttika  has  good  jokes  on  this  strange  hypothesis  ;  according 
to  the  Great  Vehicle  euch  wall -preaching  is  a  case  of  nainnnniki 
rddhi).  Elsewhere  the  organ  of  preaching  is  the  smile  of 
Sakyamuni,  or  the  light  that  arises  from  his  UTXid  (white  hair 
between  the  eyebrows).  Elsewhere  Sakyannmi  is  credited  with 
having  uttered  a  few  words  :  each  disciple  heard  them  with  the 
developments  his  own  disposition  allowed. 

Together  with  the  problem  whose  various  solu- 
tions liave  just  been  expounded,  and  which  centres 
round  the  Buddha  and  the  Bodhisattva  'arrived  at 
his  last  existence*  {sannikrsta  bodhisattva)^  there 
is  another,  almost  as  important,  concerning  the 
Bodhisattva  during?  the  ctjurse  of  his  long  career. 
Is  he  a  'saint*  or  an  'ordinary  man'?  Legend 
supplies  contradictory  and  confused  answers. 

According  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Jdtaka,  it  is  only  after 
h»ving  acquired  arhat-ship,  i.e.  the  right  of  entering  nirvaya 
at  his  next  death,  that  Sumedha  (the  future  Sakyamuni)  con- 
ceives the  idea  ol  becoming  Buddha.  The  quality  of  Bodhisattva 
ifl  in  his  case  somehow  grafted  on  to  the  quality  of  Arhat. 
Without  examining  how  far, this  is  compatible  with  the  con- 
quest of  arhat-ship  which  S.akyamuni,  horn  as  an  ordinary 
mortal,  will  once  more  make  under  the  Budhi  tree,  we  see  that 
Buddhists  inquired  if  all  the  accounts  concerning  the  previous 
existences  of  Sakyamuni  are  compatible  mth  the  possession  of 
•unthood.  Assuming  that  the  concept  of  Bodhisattva  ought  to 
be  brought  within  the  framework  of  the  doctrine  of  the  path  to 
■ainthood,  Buddhints  further  a.sked  whctlicr  a  Bodhisattva  is 
necessarily  a  saint  (dri/a),  or  whether  he  remains,  at  least  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  an  ordinary  man  (prthagjana),  what 
grade  he  occupies  in  sainthood,  vrotadpatti,  the  first,  or  arlmt- 
ship,  the  fourth  grade,  and  at  what  time  he  attains  to  those 
ffrades. 

The  Great  Vehicle  has  answers  to  these  questions,  and  to  many 
others  subsidiary  to  them  (see  III.).  The  Little  ^'ehlcle,  besides 
the  evidence  of  the  Mahasai'ighikas  (see  ib.)  supplies  oiily  a  few 
documents  suificiently  detailed  on  the  nulme  of  the  future 
Buddhas,  but  they  are  late.  All  the  Bodhisiattvas  who  have 
taken  the  vow  to  become  Buddhas  'are  exempt  from  births  In 
the  avichi,  with  the  ghosts  (pretas),  among  tlie  lower  animals  ; 
In  their  human  births  they  possess  all  tlu*  organs  of  the  senses  ; 
they  are  neither  women  nor  eiiiuichs;  they  are  never  guilty 
ol  mortal  sin  ;  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  doctrine  of  action 
and  it«  fruits ;  in  their  divine  births  they  are  never  insentient 
gods,  etc.  ;  bent  upon  renunciation,  with  no  attaihment  to 
existence  or  non-existence,  they  walk  as  acting  for  the  world's 
welfare,  hilfilling  till  the  perfect  virtues.'! 

This  passage  denies  that  the  Bodhisattvas  who  have  taken 


•  These  heretics  are,  accor^n^  to  the  commentary,  the 
Vetulyakas.  Minaycff  has  noticed  that  this  sect  is  nmch  later 
than  the  traditional  but  disputable  date  of  the  Kathdvatthu 
(B.C.  240).  On  Vetutyakai  and  the  Great  Vehicle,  see  J  HAS, 
1907,  p.  432. 

t  See  p.  746». 

i  Jdtaka,  Introd.  rr.  262~2&8,  quotad  by  Kern,  Man.  67,  a.  9. 


the  vow  can  be  guilty  of  mortal  sin,*  or  that  they  can  deny  the 
law  of  the  retribution  of  actions,  and  thus  destroy  their  root 
of  merit';  but  it  admits  that  they  can  be  guilty  of  sins  entail- 
ing eviJ  destinies,  e.g.  re-birth  into  the  womlw  of  higher  animals, 
and  probably  into  certain  kinds  of  hells,  t  The  same  impression 
is  given  us  by  the  short  and  contradictory  notices  which  we 
possess  concerning  the  Haimavatas.t  'They  hold  that  the 
Bodhisattvas  are  prthagjanas  whose  most  notable  character- 
istic is  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  malice  or  wickedness 
(abhidhydchitta) ;  but  are  not  exempt  from  error  (moha)  or 
desire  (rdija).  The  Sautrintikas  were  undoubtedly  of  the  same 
opinion  (Wass.  276,  orf^n^^m).  Tradition,  in  fact,  was  very  clear 
about  the  animal  existences  of  the  Bodhisattva  and  the  various 
sins  he  had  committed  during  the  course  of  his  existence8.S 
These,  it  is  true,  may  be  explained  without  admitting  the  idea 
of  any  imperfection.  This  is  undoubtedly  what  is  done  by  the 
Mahasanghikas.  'The  Bodhisattvas,"  they  say,  *are  free  from 
desire  and  malice  (vydpdda^  viheihana) ;  whenever  they  choosOt 
they  are  bom  In  lower  forms  of  existence  for  the  benefit  of 
creatures "  (Wass.  237  [2601 ;  cf.  RockhiU,  188).  The  climax  of 
this  method  of  interpretation  with  a  religious  tendency  is 
found  in  the  Mahayana  literature.  There  we  see  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas *  rushing  into  the  Avichi  like  swans  into  a  lotus  pond.'  | 
And  why?  To  save  creatures;  because  the  future  Buddhas 
in  the  fervour  of  their  compassion  have  taken  upon  themselves 
'the  whole  burden  of  the  suffering  of  all  creaturei';  because 
they  have  declared,  '  I  am  taking  upon  my  body  the  heap  of 
sorrows  which  their  deeds  have  accumulated,  in  order  to  bear 
it  in  the  regions  of  hell.  Would  that  all  creatures  who  dweU 
there  might  escape.' U 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  these 
antinomies.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  recognition 
of  two  kinds  of  Bodhisattvas.  The  legends  in 
which  the  future  Buddha  appears  in  an  animal 
form,  etc.,  belong  to  the  initial  stage  of  his  career. 
The  lofty  deeds  of  generosity,  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
etc.,  belong  to  a  period  during  which  he  heroically 
practised  the  virtues.  Finally,  when  Bodhisattvas 
are  described  as  plaj^ing  the  part  of  a  universal 
providence,  and  reigning  in  Paradise,  like  Avalo- 
kita  (see  art.  AVALOKlTEf^VARA),  the  reference  is  to 
future  Buddhas  who  have  almost  attained  Bodhi 
and  have  gained  very  high  '  spheres'  or  '  stages.* 

III.     BhUMIS,    or    STAGES    IN    THE    CAREER    OF 

THE  Bodhisattva. ••—The  scheme  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattva's  career  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  career  of 
the  .irdvaka,  or  disciple  of  the  Little  Vehicle. 

We  are  expressly  informed  about  this  in  various  sonrc«a.tt 
The  Bravaka,  after  receiving  instruction  from  the  Buddha, 
labours  long  before  attaining,  after  sixteen  successive  victories 
over  the  passions,  the  first  sUv^e  or  first  '  storey '  (hhumi)  It  of 
the  way  (iridrga),  namely,  the  position  of  arotadpanna  (  —  he 
who  has  entered  the  course).  Thence  he  ascends  to  the  states 
of  sakfdngajnin,  andydinin,  and  lastly  arhat.  According  to  an- 
other account,  there  are  eight  stages  :  the  srotadpanna  who 
possesses  the  *  fruit'  of  entrance  into  the  course  is  disttnguisbed 
from  the  pratij-annaka,  or  candidate  qualified  for  this  trait, 

*  The  Mahasai'ighikas  assert  the  same  thing  of  the  trota- 
dpanna,  Wassilieff,  240(264). 

t  See  Madhyamakdvatdra,  89,  7,  on  antmal  births,  Wrths  In 
hell,  etc.,  of  pereons  who  nraotise  charity  but  violate  the  '  Penta- 
iogue.'    Cf.  below,  p.  744\ 

I  According  to  Vasumltra  (Wass.  278) ;  Bhavya  ascribes 
different  doctrines  to  them  (Rockhill,  190). 

§  On  the  animal  births  of  the  Bodhisattva,  from  the  dogmatic 
point  of  view,  see  Kathdvatthu,  xxiii.  3,  JdtakaTndld,  xaoriiL  8, 
and  sources  quoted  by  Hopkins,  JAOS,  1906,  p.  454  ;  Wassilieff, 
p.  168.  According  "to  Satrdlatikara,  as  long  as  the  future 
Buddha  has  not  acquired  a  'stage'  (see  below,  p.  746»),  hla  re- 
births are  fixed  by  his  acts,  good  or  bad  (kajnmava^ena).  Aft«r- 
wurtlshe  is  re-bom  at^cording  to  his  *  vows '(^a^iidAdna)  for  the 
welfare  of  beings.  At  the  end,  his  re-births  are  only  apparent 
{nibhutrddhipatyena  .  .  .  upapatti).  In  flriinwedel,  Myth.  p. 
199,  statistics  will  be  found  of  the  various  re-births  of  the 
Bodhisattva  Sakyamuni  according  to  the  Jdtakas.  He  was 
three  times  a  Chaiji^ala,  once  a  dice-player,  once  a  Jackal,  etc. 
A  Bodhisattva  cannot  be  a  woman:  'At  the  same  Instant  .  .  . 
the  female  sex  of  the  daughter  of  S&gara  disappeared  ;  the  male 
sex  appeared  and  she  manife.^ted  herself  as  a  Bodhisattva' 
(Lotuts,  Kern,  p.  253  ;  but  see  p.  S.""-?  ;  Si-do-in-dzou,  p.  123,  etc.). 
In  the  Pali  Jataka,  the  Bodhisattva  is  never  a  female  ;  but  that 
this  rule  is  modern  is  proved  by  the  sculptures  of  Bhlrhnt  (see 
Koucher.  Lm  rejiretentations  des  Jatakas,  p.  88). 

II  Bodhicharydvatdrapanjikd,  p.  840,  13  (viiL  107X  A*fd- 
gamuchchaya,  p.  3(i0,  8. 

m  Sik^tU.  p.  280. 

••  flAum!  =  ' stage,' or  'storey '(of  a  house),  or  '  category '  (for 
Instance,  Divydvaddna,p.  230.  2A).  The  Lu(u*  has  once  dAdrat»i 
«=6/iJimt,  xvi.  3,  see  Kern,  ad  loe.,  and  the  A^iandfiatrMcd, 
dhatu,  aviiiirartariiyadhdtu. 

tt  Madh'/ajnaknvatdra,  13,  6;  Bodhigattvabhumi,  u.  iv. 

tt  The  term  bhumi  Is  used  In  the  P&ll  Abhidhamma  (see 
0.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  Psychology,  p.  62)  as  equivalent 
to  magga,  'way.' 
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and  so  on.  Consequently  there  are  eight  noble  indhidnals 
(aryapuilna/as  or  mahnpurnfapwigatas).  Moreover,  scholastics 
regard  tlie  future  ^rdvakas,  who  are  not  yet  qualified  for  the 
possession  of  fruit  (let  us  style  them  pratipannakas  to  srota- 
dpattipratipannakatva,  '  candidates  for  the  first  candidate- 
ship'),  as  belonging  to  a  preliminary  stage  or  gotrabhumi. 
Although  the  Schools  disagree  on  this  point,  the  general 
opinion  is  tliat  not  only  the  arhat  but  also  the  arotadpaima 
cannot  fall  from  the  stage  which  he  occupies." 

The  most  ancient  systematic  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  career  of  the  Bodhi-sattva  seem  to 
have  been  the  following  : — 

There  is  a  preliminary  stage,  during  which  he 
still,  properly  .speaking,  is  only  a  '  future  Bodhi- 
sattva,'  and  this  is  succeeded  by  three  other  stages. 

(1)  The  preliminary  stage  is  called  Prnkrti- 
charyd,f  '  the  period  during  wliicli  the  innate 
qualities  show  themselves,'  and  which  begins  when 
tlio  future  Bodliisattva  plants  the  roots  of  merit 
which  later  he  will  apply  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Bodhi. 

(2)  The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  Bodhisattva 
who  for  the  first  time  conceives  the  thought  of 
Bodhi  (prathatiuichittutpddika),  or  '  who  merely 
steps  into  the  Vehicle'  (of  the  Bodhisattvas ; 
prathamaydnasamprcDithita),  or  again  '  the  be- 
ginner' (ddikarmilca),  'who  is  eager  to  start  on 
his  journey'  (gantukdma),  but  who  has  not  yet 
set  out.J 

(3)  The  Bodhisattva  '  who  follows  out  the 
practice  or  career  of  the  Bodhisattvas '  (bodhisatt- 
vacharydn  charan),  who  adopts  a  career  '  in  con- 
formity with  the  vow  '  (amiloinacliaryd),  '  who  is 
on  the  march '  (gantr),  '  who  is  endowed  with 
practice '  (cliarydpratipanna). 

(4)  The  Bodhisattva  who  dwells  'in  the  stage 
from  which  there  is  no  return '§  (aviiuvartamya 
bhumi).  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
(anivartanacharyd)  that  the  future  Sakyamimi 
received  the  prediction  (vydkarana)  from  Dipah- 
kara  [Mahdvastu).^ 

These  and  similar  divisions,  although  they  are 
known  chiefly  through  the  works  of  the  Great 
Vehicle,  contain  nothing  that  is  opposed  to  ancient 
ideas ;  they  constitute  merely  an  advance  upon 
the  views  expounded  by  the  commentator  of 
the  Jdtaka  (see  above,  p.  739).  It  seems  to  be 
otherwise  with  the  'stages  of  the  Bodhisattva' 
as  understood  afterwards. IT  On  the  one  hand,  the 
teachers  of  the  Great  Vehicle  sometimes  regarded 
the  doctrine  of  the  bkuniis  as  their  special  right 
[Mad/iyanuikdvatdra,  p.  23) ;  on  the  other,  the 
Hinayanists  reproached  their  opponents  with 
ttavirig  invented  the  ten  bhumis.  The  latter,  a 
Tibetan  writer  tells  us,  replied  that  a  sect  of  the 
Little  Vehicle,  the  Mahasahghikas,  possessed  a 
book,  the  Ma/idvastu,  in  which  was  set  forth  a 

•  This  is  the  most  complicated  problem  of  Buddhist  scholasti- 
cism (see  SaihyuUa,  v.  oCO).  Here  it  may  he  nieiitioni-d  that 
Ihe  Lottis  states  that  some  Bodhisattvas  will  obtain  Buddhahood 
fcfter  four,  three,  two  births,  or  after  one  birth  (xvi.  6  f.,  and 
Kern,  ad  loc.;  there  is  confusion  of  the  Bodhisattvas  with  the 
bravakas). 

t  A  term,  derived  from  the  Mahivattu,  corresponding  to 
fntrabhumi  (see  below,  745). 

J  According  to  the  texts  ol  the  Great  Vehicle  quoted  in 
Sik(u^amiu:liehai/a,  i:l2.  12  and  813,  19 ;  this  stage  corresponds 
to  the  pranUllutnadtaryd  of  the  Mtth'irantu,  and  to  the 
aiihitnukticharydbhumi  of  BodhisatirabhUiin  and  Sutralaii- 
kdra. 

i  See  especially  Aftasdhasrikd  prajrlnpdratnitdt  ch.  xxii. 

il  Instead  of  'career,'  or  'stage  without  return,*  the  text, 
Sik^ds.  212,  12,  has  '  Bodhisattva  possessing  the  amUpntti- 
kddharmak^dntV  We  shall  see  that  it  is  necessari-  to  attain 
the  eighth  bhumi  in  order  to  possess  this  kijdnti,  while  all  the 
bhitmis  (including  the  first)  are  '  without  return,'  at  least 
according  to  modern  authorities  (see  below,  745»  and  747). 

H  The  idea  which  is  contradictory  to  the  Little  Vehicle  is  not 
the  subdivision  of  the  Bodhisattva's  career  into  several  periods, 
but(l)  the  practical  meaning  of  this  teaching:  everybody  ha« 
to  become  a  Bodhisattva  ;  and  (2)  the  nature  attributed  to  the 
Bodhisattva  'dwelling  in  the  bhumi^,'  a  kind  of  God-Provi- 
dence, multiplying  his  various  manifestations  of  form  in  all  the 
universea,  etc'  The  Bodhisattvas  of  the  Mahdvaalu  do  not 
appear  to  have  this  nature,  even  in  tbe  bigber  worlds  (see 
next  ool.,  D.  t,  and  p.  748>), 


theory  of  the  ten  bhumis  (Wass.  262  f.).  On  this 
point,  as  on  several  otliers,  the  School  '  of  the 
Great  Assembly '  seems  to  have  become  separated 
from  the  ancient  sects  and  to  mark  the  transition 
between  the  two  Vehicles.  Its  bhumis,  however, 
are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mahayana  [all  of 
which,  being  e.xempt  from  return,  should  be  put 
under  (4)  of  the  above  enumeration].  So  far  as 
we  can  judge,  they  present  this  characteristic, 
that  the  tir.st  seven  are  only  a  subdivision  of 
'  chart/as'  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  enumeration, 
the  last  three  alone  being  exempt  from  '  return.' 

The  account  of  the  bhumis  in  the  MahdvaMu'  seems  to  be 
independent  of  the  authorities  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  although 
it  has  some  points  of  contact  with  the  Da&abhumaka  and  the 
LaUtavistara.  Unfortunately,  this  account  is  confused,  frag- 
mentary, and  perhaps  contradictory.  We  possess  on  this  point 
information  supplied  by  Chaiuirakirti,  wrio,  as  we  shall  see, 
complicates  rather  than  illuminates  the  problem.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  E.  Senart's  analysis,  from  which  we  some- 
times venture  to  differ. 

The  [future)  Bodhisattva,  who  has  not  yet  conceived  the 
thoii;4ht  of  the  vow  of  Bodhi  {praxiidhichitta\  possesses  the 
privilege  that  his  sins  are  punished  only  during  seven  births, 
pain  in  the  end  being  reduced  to  headache  J^rfapan'faTja ; 
cf.  Dodhichariidv.  i.  21)  (i.  104,  6).  The  first  bhumi  is  produced 
by  the  thought  of  Bodhi :  'May  we  become  perfect  Buddhas' 
(SO,  6).  This  thought  immediately  destroys  previous  sins, 
literally,  'covers'  them  (104,3;  ct.  Bodhicharyav.  L  13X 
Nevertheless,  the  Bodhisattva  of  this  stage  and  of  tbe  eix 
following  is  an  '  ordinary  man '  (102,  13  and  78,  11).  He  la 
rCLjarded  as  an  Arya  (prdptaphala),  because  bis  vow  Is  not 
that  of  ordinary  men  (prdkTtapurufa=  prthagjaTia,  80,  16)  ;  t 
but  his  works  are  mixed  with  good  and  evil  (102,  9).  In 
theory  he  does  not  encounter  evil  destinies;  murder,  theft, 
etc.,  do  not  lead  him  to  hell.  Nevertheless,  should  he  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Sryas  (dT^dpavdda ;  t  here  it  is  chiefly 
Buddhas  and  Bodbis.attvas  that  are  concerned),  he  will  be 
re-born  in  a  '  particular  hell '  (pratyekanaraka)  instead  of  being 
re-born  in  the  Avichi,  in  a  Preta  with  a  small  body  (as  opposed 
to  the  Pretas  with  large  bodies,  who  accordingly  suffer  more 
from  hunger),  or  among  the  higher  animals  (as  opposed  to  tbe 
kfmiratiri/agyani).^  He  will  never  be  an  asura,  or  a  woman, 
or  a  eunuch.  But  if  he  commits  a  mortal  sin,  the  murder  of 
a  Bodhisattva,  of  a  Sravaka  (  =  Arhat),  of  a  Srotaapanna,  or  of  a 
Prat\ekabuddha,  he  will  go  to  hell  (102,  12-104,  3). 

It  is  said  that,  for  scholastically  expounded  reasons,  such  and 
such  a  Bodhisattva  will  never  be  able  to  pass  from  one  bhUmi  to 
the  next.  The  Bodhisattvas  destined  to  proceed  uninterruptedly 
{acaivartikadharma)  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others, 
and  perhaps  the  above-mentioned  privilegee  are  reserved  for 
them.  .,-     . 

From  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  eighth  0Aum>,l  the 
works  of  the  Bodhisattvas  are  perfectly  pure.  'They  must  be 
honoured  with  the  worship  rendered  to  the  perfect  Buddhas, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  perfect  Buddhas'  (105,  13),  for  from 
this  moment  they  cannot  tall  {anivarttjia).  They  are  Obalcra- 
vartin  kings ;  they  teach  tbe  Law  (107,  8).  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  whereas  the  names  of  the  first  seven  bhumis  remain 
without  any  point  of  connexion  in  the  literature,  for  the  eighth 
we  find  janmanideia  (V),  which  recalls  the  janmabhumi^  '  birth- 
stage  '  of  the  Da^abfiumaka  (i.e.  where  one  chooses  bis  birth- 
place); then,  yaxnardjyabhumi  (stage  of  the  prince  associ- 
ated with  the  reigning  sovereign),  which  is  attested  by  tbe 


•  See  E.  Senart's  Introduction  to  tbe  edition  of  the  text 
(i.  XXV  f.),  and  A.  Barth,  Journal  des  Savants,  1899. 

"t  The  sentence,  i.  78,  11,  is  viry  complicated  :  prathamdyam 
bhuman  hodhhaWnh  prthagjann  iti  jrrdptaphatd  bhavanti  M 
dakviniydi  cha  Inkdtiin'n  virocfienti.  E.  Senart  translates 
(p.  437) :  '  The  Bodhisattvas  who  are  in  the  first  bhumi,  ordinary 
men  though  they  were,  secure  the  acquisition  of  fruits,  and  on 
that  account  become  the  object  of  the  reverence  of  all  people 
.  .  .'  But  he  sums  np  (p.  xxvii) :  'The  Bodhisattvas  at  thie 
stage  are  still  ordinary  men.'  And,  with  regard  to  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas of  the  seventh  bhumi,  we  have  (p.  102,  8)  tdmanU 
prtkagjaiMlaye,  which  the  present  writer,  like  E.  Senart 
(p.  457),  understands  to  mean  'in  consequence  of  their  position 
as  prthagjajias. '  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  interpret 
the  first  passage  (78,  11)  thus  :  'The  Bodhisattvas  are  ordinary 
men,  but  they  are  worthy  of  the  world's  respect  as  if  they 
were  saints.'  Unfortunately,  Cbandrakirti  (iladhyamakavrttt, 
xxiv.  5)  informs  us  that  '  the  scholars  of  the  Madhyaaeda, 
following  the  arrangement  of  stages  taught  in  the  Uahdvastu, 
claim  that  the  Bodliisattva  dwelling  in  the  first  stage  possessea 
the  darsanaiiuir^a,'  that  is  to  say,  has  obtained  the  fruit 
of  the  srotadpatti. 

t  The  formula  of  tbe  Abhidharmakota  it  u  iouowa :  "There 
are  no  Arhats  in  this  world."  It  impUes  a  rejection  of  tbe  True 
Law  (saddharmapraf ik^epa),  and  seems  inseparable  from  the 
denial  of  the  morality  of  actions  and  of  their  fruit :  nasti 
dailam  .  .  .  etc.    See  Digha,  i.  66. 

S  Ct.  above,  p.  743*.  .    .     ,^      , 

t  We  are  told  (i.  105,  4)  that  the  Jltakaa,  and  tbe  heroic 
charities  too,  refer  to  tbe  eighth  and  following  bhimu.  IbiM  ia 
very  strange. 
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Madhyamakdvatdra ;  and,  finally,  abhifekabhumi  (royal  uno- 
tioD),  examples  of  which  are  very  immerous.* 

The  final  attainment  (paripura^)  of  the  tenth  bhumi  results 
In  the  descent  of  the  Bodhisatlva,  who  now  desires  to  become 
man  (which  will  open  to  him  the  way  to  Buddhahood),  into  his 
mother's  womb,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  well-known  human 
career. 

The  close  parallelism  shotild  be  noticed  between  3fahdvastu, 
1.  142,  and  Lalitam^tara,  36, 1-4.  The  remarkable  diflerence  is 
that,  according  to  the  latter  text,  the  anointinj^  allows  the 
saint  to  'show't  (sandar.^anatn)  his  descent,  birth,  entrance 
Into  reliijion,  .  .  .  and  the  great  nirvapa;  whereas  these  nine 
exploits  of  the  Buddha  are  re^^arded  as  real,  and  not  apparent 
In  the  JUahdvastu,  however  lokottaravddin  it  claims  to  be. 

In  the  system  of  the  Mahiiyana  or  of  the 
Fa.Tiimit&3  (pdramitdnaT/a)  X  there  is  a  very  clear 
distinction  between  the  first  seven  stages  and  the 
last  three,  but  this  distinction  does  not  seem  to 
be  based  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the 
Mahdvastu.  From  the  first  *  b/iumi  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas'  the  future  Buddha  is  assured  of  final 
8uccess.§  Yet  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
Maliayana  began  with  the  conception  of  the 
Mahdvastu  or  one  similar,  for  the  eighth  world 
in  it  bears  the  name  of  Achald  (immovable), 
*  because  it  cannot  be  removed,' or  again  {Bodhi- 
$attvabhfnni)  that  of  ^iyatabhumiy  *  world  in 
which  the  faithful  will  surely  {attain  the  state 
of  Buddha).'  Various  notices  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  possession  of  the  a7iutpattikaksdnti,\\ 
which  is  the  es.sence  of  the  eighth  stage,  and 
produces  the  *  prediction '  {vi/dkarana),  is  not 
separable  from  tiie  avaivartikabhiimi  or  avinivar- 
tanii/a°y  the  'stage  without  return.' IT 

AV  e  are  now  able  to  follow  the  *  stages '  in 
detail,  as  understood  by  the  teachers  of  the  Great 
Vehicle.  The  material  may  be  subdivided  into 
three  heads :  the  future  Bodhisattva,  the  first 
seven  stages,  and  the  last  three  stages.** 

I.  First  Period:  The.  future  Bodhisattva. — We 
have  seen  that,  according  to  the  Introduction 
to  the  Jdtaka^  the  future  bakyamuni  was  almost 
ripe  for  arhat-ship,  when  the  sight  of  the  Buddha 
Dlparikara  causetl  the  thought  of  becoming  Buddha 
to  arise  within  him.  It  is  after  taking  the  vow  of 
Bodhi  that  he  examines  the  virtues  necessary  to  a 
Buddha.  All  this  is  rather  poor  psychology  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  career  of  the 
Bodhisattva  than  the  state  of  mind  of  an  Arhat, 
isolated  from  everything,  from  his  neighbour  as 
from  himself.  The  future  Buddhas,  let  us  rather 
say,  are  recruited  from  men  who  have  not  entered 
the  path  of  the  Arhats,  and  whose  spiritual  tem- 
perament is  not  yet  determined  {aniyatagotra).-\-\ 

*  This  consecration  evidently  takes  place  in  the  Tu^ita 
heaven,  for  there  are  certain  qualities  which  the  Bodhisattva 
does  not  possess  until  'after  the  Tu^lta'  (see  Mahdvastu,  1. 
p.  xxxvi). 

t  See  above,  p.  743a,  and  below,  p.  747»,  n.  I. 

X  Also  in  the  Taiitroa  (riiantranaya  In  ooatrast  to  para- 
mitdnaya). 

{The  Bodhisattva  'who  has  attained  a  stage'  is  contrasted 
with  the  one  who  is  tossed  about  in  the  saihadra.  lifted  up  by 
the  thought  of  Bodhi,  held  down  by  his  sins  (Bodhtcharj/dv. 
iv.  11).  Nevertheless  Ch&nfiraklT\A(M adfii/amakdvatdra^  51) 
seems  to  foiesee  that  a  predestined  Bodhisattva  {nii/ata,  see 
p.  789*>,  n.  t)  niay  indul(fe  in  an  anpry  thought.  In  the  present 
writer's  opinion  the  passage  should  be  interpreted  thus:  'And 
if,  to  suppose  what  is  agairut  all  probability,  a  predestined 
bodhisattva  should  happen  to  produce  an  angry  thou^^ht.' 

H  See  p.  744»,  n.  |!. 

^  Lalitamstara,  S5, 1.  21,  and  ^ik^ds.  813, 19,  compared  with 
Aftasdhasrikd,  60. 

■•  Authorities.— (1)  Aflasdhasrikd  prajflapdramitd,  xvUff. 
(2)  Daiabhuinaka,  or  l)a4abhumika  satrap  of  which  there 
•xifte  a  reren»ion,  au^ented  by  Prakht  verses,  called  the 
DaiabhiimisKara,  one  of  the  nine  Dharuias  of  the  ]!<{ep&Ie8e 
literature.  Numerous  quotations  by  Santideva  {Sikiids.), 
Prajii^karamatl,  etc.,  show  the  importance  of  this  hook,  which 
BeeniB  to  have  been  translated  into  Chinese  a.d.  205-316.  [See 
Nanjio,  105,  110.]  It  is  utilized  by  (8)  the  lindhimttvabhumi, 
a  text-book  of  the  Yo(fachara  (or  Vijnanavadin)  school,  (4)  the 
Matlhuamakdvatdra,  a  work  of  Chandrakirti  the  Madhyainika 
teacher  (see  p.  748),  ^5)  the  SutrdlaiMcdra  of  Maitreya-AwiuKa. 

tt  See  Afiasnhasnkd  prajUdparainitd,  p.  8i  17,  j/e  tv  ava- 
krdntdli  aavit/aktvajiiydjnaih  na  te  bhatyd  anuttardydTh  sain- 
yaksambodhau  chittam  utpddayitum,'  Personswhohave  entered 
''ascertainment  to  arhat-ship"  (more  accurately  "the  state 


These  men  do  not,  however,  imnjediately  decide, 
for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  creatures,  lor  their 
temporal  happiness  and  their  salvation  in  nirvana, 
to  make  the  very  great  sacrifices  that  the  career 
of  a  Bodhisattva  entails.  Therefore,  before  taking 
the  vow  of  Bodhi,  a  period  unduly  called  a  *  bhumi 
passes,  which  is  preparatory  {parikartna°f  upa- 
chdrabhutni)  to  tne  Bodhisattvabliumis,  ana  is 
subdivided  into  gotrabhumi  and  adhimuktichary&- 
bhumi.* 

(1)  Gotrabhumi^  is  a  stage  of  preparation  {LaAkdv.  68,  6). 
Just  as,  even  in  the  egp,  the  embryo  which  is  to  become  the 
wonderful  bird  Garuda  differs  from  all  other  birds  in  the  em- 
bryonic state,  80  the  future  Bodhisattva  (bhavi^yad*)  belongs, 
even  before  his  spiritual  birth,  to  the  family  (gotta)  of  the 
Bodhisattvas.  He  possesses  a  certain  '  disposition '  which  pre 
disposes  him  to  the  vow  of  Bodhi.  He  possesses  certain 
innate  (i.e.  acquired  during  the  course  of  former  existences) 
qualitiesCpratr^t")  which  incline  him  to  compassion  ;  for  com- 
passion is  the  essential  element  in  the  vow  of  Bodhi.  He  is 
kind  and  good  (bhadra).  Incapable  of  committing  a  mortal 
Bin  (for  these  are,  above  all,  sins  of  hatred),!  he  avoids  also  the 
heresies  which  would  condemn  him  for  eternity  ;§  but  he 
commits  sins  of  love  {rdga).  Everyday  experience,  in  fact, 
shows  numerous  examples  of  good  and  generous  men  forgetting 
themselves,  e.g.  in  passion.  These  men,  although  ignorant  ana 
guiity,  belong:  to  the  race  of  Bodhisattvas. 

(2)  Adhimukticharydbhumi. — The  dispositions  ol  which  we 
have  been  speaking  bear  their  natural  fruits  in  the  Buddhist 
disciple.  His  enthusiasm  is  not  for  the  egotistical  calm  of  the 
Arhat,  but  for  the  generous  goodness  of  the  Buddha.  In  him 
are  born  '  aspirations  '  (adhnnukti)  towards  the  state  of  Buddha. 
In  him,  if  we  prefer  to  put  it  thus,  is  born  the  thought  of  Bodhi 
(bodhichittotpdda) ;  but  this  thought  is  only  in  germ,  in  the 
state  of  seed,  of  cause  (hetubhiita)  \  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  it  will  ripen.  Among  a  thousand  persons  who  possess  it 
at  this  state,  says  the  A$tasdkasrikd  (61,  9),  are  there  two,  is 
there  even  a  single  one,  who  will  carry  it  to  maturity?  A 
person  thinks  of  becoming  Buddha  (a)  because  some  preacher 
invites  him,  or  (6)  because  he  hears  Buddhahood  praised,  or  (c) 
because  he  thinks  of  the  miraculous  body  of  Buddha,  or  (d) 
because  he  has  compassion  for  creatures  (Sik^ds.  8,  8).  This 
last  motive  alone  is  pure  ;  but,  even  when  it  is  predominant,  it 
is  one  thing  to  begin  the  vow  of  Bodhi,  another  to  carry  it  out 
(drabdha,  pratilabdha).  Thetigood  thoughts  {adhimukti,  adhu 
mok^a^  adhydsaya)  of  the  disciple  are  like  arrows  shot  forth  in 
the  darkness,  which  have  very  little  chance  of  hitting  the  mark. 
His  good  works  are  few  in  number  (parlltakarin),  full  of 
omissions  and  imperfections  {chhidrakaHn),  cjisual  atid  un- 
regulated (aniyatakarin).  He  has  to  reflect  and  wish  (prati- 
sankhydna)  in  order  to  do  good.  He  is  called  '  Bodhisattva 
mounted  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen'  (pahtratha'jat>ka),  to 
indicate  the  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  his  success  (^ik^ds. 
7,  1).  His  unconstrained  love  is  given  to  himself ;  it  is  only  by 
reflexion  that  he  cares  for  the  welfare  of  others.  His  nuture 
leaves  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  inclinations.  Hia  knowledj,'e  o( 
truth  (prajhn)  is  slight,  and  derived  entirely  from  listening  to 
the  Law  and  from  reflexion  :  the  direct  penetrating  sight  ol 
meditation  (bhdva7id)  is  entirely  wanting  in  him.  Neverthe 
less,  by  the  repetition  of  'aspirations,'  and  by  more  and  more 
studious  practice  of  the  good  works  which  they  involve,  the 
disciple,  during  three  periods,  succeeds  in  purifying  these  very 
aspirations  (which  will  henceforth  be  called  adhydiayas),  and, 
when  they  are  pure,  he  rises  from  the  adhiinukticharyd  stage 
to  enter  the  stage  'where  aspirations  are  pure'  (iuddhddhy' 
&iaya).\\    See,  however,  p.  747'*. 

2.  Second  Period :  The  first  seven  stages  of 
the  Bodhisattvas,  —  The  stage  called  hiddhd- 
Sayabhmni  (or  kuddlmdhydkaya^)^  and  more  com- 
monly the  *  Joyful '  {pramuditd)^  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  first  bhumi  of  the  Bodhx.sattvas. 
(Until  now  the  disciple  was  only  a  future  Bodhi- 
sattva.) It  is  also  the  first  in  the  classical  list  of 
the  ten  bhumis.     We  shall  see  that  it  does  not 

undoubtedly  leading  to  srotadpatti"]  cannot  produce  the 
thought  of  becoming  Buddhas ;  .  .  .  nevertheless  I  joyfully 
appro\e  them  if  they  coine  to  produce  such  thought.'  It  Is 
noteworthy  tliat  the  )'ra/fiapnra;rtiV«  uses  the  phrase  sampak- 
tvaiiiydma  just  as  the  NiK:iyas  do  (see  Saihyutta,  Index,  p.  54), 
and  contrasts  it  with  bod humttvaniydma  (^.  322, 6).  On  niydjna, 
see  p.  746a,  n.  •,  p.  747'',  n.  *,  and  Wogihara  od  Bodhisattva- 
bhijmi. 

"  This  is  the  account  of  the  Bodhisattvabhumi,  but  there  Is 
no  dnubt  that  the  .Mudhyamikaa  recognized  these  distinctions. 
Sep ^'ik$iisaunic-hi-fia!/a,vu.ii,\'m.  8;  MadhyainAkdiatnra,  13.  12. 

t  Tiie  Little  Vehitle  also  knows  of  a  h-drakagotra,  *ha\fng 
the  di^potiition  of  a  future  arhat.'  Here  gotrabhumi  =  bod hx- 
satt  m  -ijutrabh  utn  i. 

X  Cf." below.  i>.  7.01''.  The  Mahdvastu  seems  to  admit  mortal 
sin  in  the  Bodhisattva  :  see  p.  744**. 

§  Heresy  which  destroys  the  root  of  merit,  the  denial  of  the 
fruit  of  actions  (see  art.  Kahma).     See  p.  744'*,  n.  }. 

11  Tu  complete    this    description  it  would   be   Decewary 
inteniret  and  comment  MahiXvyutpaiiit  |  32, 
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differ  from  the  anivartanlyabhilmt,  '  the  stage  from 
which  there  is  no  "  return,"  '  which  was  discussed 
above  It  is  in  the  '  Joyful  stage,'  according  to 
a  prediction  of  Buddha,  that  Ananda  is  to  be 
re-born  under  the  name  of  Nagarjuna,  the  founder 
of  the  Great  Vehicle. 

The  'Joyful  stage'  corresponds  to  what  is 
called  in  tlie  Little  Vehicle  the  '  first  fruit '  :  the 
disciple  is  now  no  longer  an  'ordinary  man 
iprthagjana,  prakrtnpunisa)  but  a  saint  {arya), 
one  of  the  elect  {niydmaeakrdnta)  ;'  for,  having 
brought  '  worldly  '  (laukika)  meditations  (dhyana) 
to  their  perfection,  he  has  entered  the  'super- 
natural '  career  (lokottaragati).  He  is  a  '  graded 
Bodhisattva '  (bhumisthita),  or,  more  correctly,  he 
is  a  true  Bodhisattva  {paramarthabodhisattva), 
and  he  will  certainly  become  a  Buddha.  He 
already  possesses  in  a  high  degree  all  the  qualities 
which  will  develop  in  the  subsequent  periods. 

The  description  ot  this  first  stage,  borrowed  by  the  Boanx- 
lattvabhuwilTom  the  Daiabhumikiumtra.  is  developed  accord- 
Ine  to  a  scheme  which  recurs  in  aU  the  succeeding  stages,  we 
give  it  in  detaU  so  that  its  scholastic  character  may  be  notea 

(1)  The  'stage'  is  produced,  in  a  soul  whose 
intentions  or  aspirations  are  pure,  by  the  '  forma- 
tion  of   the  thought   of    Bodhi'   (chittotpada)—a 


lion   01    tue    uuuugiii.    "1    i^u^i*"     y_ i     i.     -t 

thought  which  is  the  pure  expression  of  chanty 
idanaparamita)  or  of  compassion  (karuryi).  llie 
thought  of  Bodhi  is  here  '  absolutely  fixed,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  thought  as  it  exists 
in  the  preparatory  stage.  Entirely  personal  and 
sincere,  the  result  of  meditation  (bhavana),  t.e. 
resting  on  an  intuitive  view  of  truth,  it  con- 
sists of  the  vow  of  the  Bodhisattvas  in  aU  the 
fullness  of  disinterested  generosity— a  vow  which 
will  never  be  abandoned  or  altered  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  wiU  have  Bodhi  as  its  end, 
embracing  as  it  does  all  the  intellectual  qualities 
of  the  Perfect  Buddhas  and  all  the  works  which 
they  are  to  accomplish.  ,    „ .       .         ,  j. 

Destined  to  Buddhahood  (sambodhiparayana)^ 
the  disciple  realizes  that  he  is  '  bom  into  the 
family  of  the  Buddha,'  and  his  joy  knows  no 
bounds;  joy  of  affection  for  the  Buddhas  who 
have  begotten  him  to  this  spiritual  birth,  joy  m 
the  feeling  that  he  is  devoting  himself  to  the 
realization  of  the  task  of  the  future  Buddhas,  and 
ioy  in  his  goodwill  towards  all  creatures. 

For  him  the  five  terrors  (JAaya)— terror  relative 
to  the  necessities  of  life,  to  an  evU  reputation,  to 
death,  to  unhappy  re-births,  and  to  the  assem- 
blies'-disappear.  As  he  has  'produced  the  vow 
that  the  sins  of  all  creatures  should  'ripen  in  him 
(atmavaipakya),  i.e.  wishing  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  sins  of  others  in  the  hells  and  elsewhere,  he 
is  henceforward  free  from  aU  evil  re-birth.  Kno\v- 
ing  tliat  there  is  no  one  better  than  he  in  this 
world,  no  one  who  is  even  his  equal,  why  should  he 
be  afraid  of  meeting  any  '  assembly '  whatever  J  _ 
(2)  He  binds  himself  by  the  '  great  resolves, 
whicli  are  independent  of  limitations  of  time  or 
space  (mahapranidliana),X  and  purifies  them  :  to 
•  The  murder  of  a  niyamAvakranta  is  a  capital  sin  (anori- 
tan/a) ;   see    Mahd^vMpaUi,    128.    8 :  nivatabhumu^thxtasva 

dharmakoiar.  which  has  nij/iKipotUo  bo<S}MaUr>a{WA.  ^. 
800.  (01.  8310).  As  observed  on  p.  746.,  the  eighth  st^eU 
«meti.ues  caUed  nivatalhumi ;  but,  »o«>rhng  to  the  glos^. 
the  reference  U  to  the  third  niyatx  (see  p.  747»,  n.  •).  Dlscrep. 
anpies  in  iicred  books  a.  to  the  stage  which  oonfersn.vdma 
(n,y«fO  -predestination  to  BuddhaTiood  '  led  the  scholastics 
io  specify  Siserent  kind,  of  '  assured  psychological  progresses 
The  .iij/dma  of  the  8th  stage  confers  assurance  ofobtoimn^'  and 
never  losing  anibhoaata  and  """^a'^J^f  "™?„^!f  i  ''^ 
below,  p.  74?b);  Itlstheethmi/adpatoof  Su(rdiartkara,xlx.88 

t  This  phraii  occurs  in  the  Nikiyas  (see  Sarhyui to  index) 
and  in  Anoka's  edict*  (see  Senart.  i.  182,  186  ii.  223).  H«re  as 
"seized  by  Prof.  Khys  Davids,  Dial^gnts  I.  !»«..  """'^"f,^' = 
arhat-ship,  and  nothing  more.  On  the  'T"*?"'"''  J"'*'^""''' 
that  the  future  Arhat  gives  to  himself,  see  SathyuMa,  v.  ^9. 

t  The  prar^idMnm  Sre  innumerable.  They  are  summed  up 
In  the  tin  ^eat  ones  (mafta'),  which  are  •^J^o'",''"'  ^  S« 
nmantahhllTa;    'universaUy  propitloui  wmIt*.       Oo   the 


render  homage  to  the  Buddhas ;  to  preserve  and 
preach  their  Law  ;  to  ascend  to  the  'great  nirvana, 
after  having  performed  all  the  works  of  a  Buddha 
since  his  descent  from  the  Tu?ita ;  to  prodnca 
thout'hts  for  the  purification  of  all  the  stages 
and  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  perfect  virtues  in 
order  to  that  end;  to  ripen  all  creatures  for 
Buddhahood  ;  to  pass  through  aU  the  universes 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  Buddhas  there ; 
to  purify  aU  the  '  fields  of  Buddha '  (that  is  to  say. 
to  make  of  them  so  many  Sukhavatis) ;  to  enter 
the  Great  Vehicle  ;  to  act  and  preach  for  the  salva- 
tion of  beings  with  full  success  and  without  error ; 
without  abandoning  for  an  instant  hifl  own  path, 
to  exhibit  the  birth  as  a.  pfthagjana,  the  entrance 
into  the  religious  life,  the  miracles,  the  conquest 
of  Bodhi,  the  putting  of  the  law  into  motion,  and 
the  great  complete  nirvana.* 

(3)-(4)  The  disciple  possesses  ten  qualities  which 
purify  the  stage  in  which  he  dwells,'  and  'which 
purify  the  ten  stages.'  Becoming  more  and  more 
perfect,  they  enable  him  to  ascend  from  stage  t« 
stage:  faith,  compassion,  affection  or  goodwill, 
generosity  or  disinterestedness,  indefatigabUity, 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrinal  books  (woridly 
and  Buddhist),  knowledge  of  the  worid  (or  of 
men),  modesty  in  a  two- fold  form  (reverence  for  self 
and  reverence  for  others),  power  and  endurance, 
and  the  worship  of  the  Buddhas. 

(5)  Enjoying  the  sight  of  the  Buddhas  described 
in  the  Bodhisattvapitaka  (see  MahXtana),  and,  m 
general,  of  all  the  Buddhas  of  every  «gion,-thia 
Because  of  (a)  the  strength  of  his  loving  faith,  and  (6) 
the  resolution,  made  by  these  Buddhas  when  they 
were  Bodhisattvas,  that  they  would  be  visible-he 
worships  these  Buddhas,  listens  to  the  Law,  practises 
the  Law,  applies  his  merits  to  the  acquisition  of 
Buddhahood,  and  '  ripens '  creatures  for  Bodhi  by 
means  of  the  'elements  of  popularity  {sangraha- 
vastu,  see  pp.  741*.  750*).  All  his  actions  are  called 
'  purifiers  of  the  roots  of  merit.  „   ,.  .     ^^ 

(6)  While  he  dwells  in  this  stage  the  Bodhisattva 
is,  in  all  his  births,  a  '  sovereign  king  of  a  continent. 
Deprived  of  all  egoUm,  he  frees  all  creatures  from 

^^("7^  Power,  t— Whatever  act  he  nnderUkes,  it  is 
in  order  to  reconcUe  creatures  tp^bhnself,  and 
always  with  thoughts  connected  \vith  the  Baddha, 
his  Law,  and  his  Order ;  it  is  always  with  the 
thought:  'May  I  become  the  first  of  beings  (».«. 
a  Buddha),  in  order  that  every  creature  may  have 
recourse  to  me  for  every  good.'  And  aU  his  mider- 
takings  succeed.  He  has  the  energy  required  §  to 
leave  wife  and  belongings,  to  enter  on  the  religions 
path,  and,  having  entered,§  to  conquer  a  hundred 
Bodhisattva-trances   every  second,  to  perceive  a 


pranidMna,  lt»  subdivisions  and   It*  Tlrtns",  »••    Dharma- 

•  ThU  somewhat  incoherent  list  of  'resolves  'is  cited  InSO:***. 
«91  11  f  and  summed  up  in  the  Bodhisatlvabhumx.  The  ]ut 
•rekolve-  XwTthat  the  Mahayanists  did  not  believe  ta  th. 
r.aKl/of  the  -Bodhisattvas  in  their  'f  «^^'''-'f  ■„„  "  "S 
present  writer's  inten-ret^tion  of  the  text  ^"^ff  ■  -»' •  '  •■ 
^.rreot,  it  shows  also  thatSakyamuni  was  beU.ved  to  have  be«« 
horn  as  a  bdla,  '  an  ignorant  person,     a  fool. 

t  In  the  subsequent  stagerUie  Bodhisattva  b  «"CcesMve^ 
«)vereign  king  of  the  four  continent*,  Sakra,  Buyima  Santuflito 
J^  variant  of  flie  word  Tu^ita,  common  in  the  ancient  hterature> 
S.nirnXva&^artin.  ...  To  each  stage  corresponds  a  cerUin 
?S?ue  wWchlhe  Bodhi,att^•a  make,  prevalent  In  th.  more  and 
SS-ewTde  spread  kingdom  in  which  he  reigns^  The.,  virtu.. 
»re  successivelv  the  piiromifas  (see  below,  p.  74SJ. 
"?  SiTSri^tion  ol  the  prabha.a,  or  -  power.-  <>«  ">«  B«^- 
sattva  U  Uie  same  in  the  succeeding  worlds,  except  that  th. 
m.mhers  incr««e  In  the  Daiabhumaka  we  find  th.  series  W 
JSS.''"o  SSr^Si  koHs  <^ou^,^'.ow.m)  l^^o^.^00^ 
kotis  100  000  nayutas  of  kojia  (nayuta -=  100,000  ko^is  01  kopsi 
Kumber  of  thVatoms  in  a  '^""dFed^h™""'' «""  J'"  ^Sf^J 
universes,  etc  Th.  Bodhuattvablxumx  is  'P°'\^°'^^^^^''i^ 
irives  numbers  only  for  the  first  seven  worlds^  «»,  1000,  100,000, 
fo.m.m.  or  a  koti,  100  kotis,  1000  kot«.  loo.ooo  ko^ 

§  This  clause  ia  wanting  in  the  description  of  tti.  lil»n« 
bhumit. 
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hundred  Buddhas,  to  know  the  magical  beings 
that  these  Biuldhas  animate  and  tlie  blessing  they 
shower  on  the  Bodhisatlvas,  to  make  a  hundred 
universes  treml)le,  to  go  to  these  in  his  bodily 
form  or  to  enlighten  tliem  by  his  brilliance,  to 
display  them  to  creatures,  to  ripen  a  hundred 
creatures  for  Bodhi  (by  means  of  a  hundred 
magical  beings),*  to  live  for  100  htlpas,  or  ages 
of  the  world  (if  he  chooses),*  to  know  a  hundred 
kalpas  in  the  past  and  the  future,  to  comprehend 
(or accumulate, 7)n(yi'(7i/7(o/i)<i  'hundred  mouths  of 
the  Law'  (dhnrinamu!:h'i),-\  and  to  show  a  hundred 
bodies  t  (magical  bodies  of  Buddlias),  each  of  them 
8urrounde<i  by  a  hundred  Bodhisattvas. 

This  last  de.scription,  which  the  techiiicAl  literature  of  the 
Yojracliaras  (Hodhitattrabhumt)  horrowg  from  the  DaiabhU- 
maxa,  is  represented  iii  the  Madhpamakdcatara  (a  Madliyaniiiia 
book)  only  by  a  sinijle  sentence  :  '  The  nodhis;ittva,  in  tlie  first 
stage,  can  make  a  hundred  universes  tremble*;  but  this  sen- 
tence Implies  the  rest.  According  to  the  two  schools  of  the 
Great  Vehicle,  every  '(fraded*  Bodhisattva  is  a  very  great 
maj^ciall. 

The  passage  from  one  bhumi  to  the  following  (bhumer 
bhiimuantaramfihramaxia  ;  see  Lalila,  85,  22)  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  which  is  always  the  same.  Each 
•stage'  consists  essentially  in  the  development  of  ten  certain 
qualities— the  perfection,  the  complete  realization  (paripur- 
twKrrt,  prakarsagn itiana)  of  which  constitutes  the  beginning  of 
the  next  stage,  and  gives  rise  to  ten  new  qualities,  at  first  very 
weak,  whose  perfect  maturity  will  constitute  a  third  stage, 
and  so  on. 

For  this  reason,  there  are  ten  '  right  dispositions '  isamyafjd- 
iat/as)  in  the  first  stage  (1.  not  contradicting  the  teachers, 
pt*nM,  eto.,  2.  living  on  good  t«rm8  with  the  bodhisattvas  who 
are  experiencing  tlie  same  stage,  3.  remaining  master  of  one's 
thought  by  subduing  passions  and  temptations,  etc.)  which, 
being  infinitely  pure,  enable  him  to  pass  into  the  sei^ond  stage, 
or  rather  constitut*  the  second  stage.  The  latter  is  termed 
*  the  world  of  the  Bodhisattvas  whose  dispositions  are  pure ' 
{iuddluidhydiaya). 

There  are  ten  '  applications  of  the  mind  to  the  Intellectual 
dispositions*  (chittdsayamanasknra)  which  realize  the  third 
world,  ten  '  entrances  into  the  sight  of  dhannu  '  (dfiariruiloka- 
praveia  ;  cf.  the  dliaruudokainukha  of  the  Latita)  for  the  fourth, 
ten  '  eiiualities  of  pure  dispositions' (rt'Xu</'//(f>.^'ii/a«nj/iara)  for 
the  fifth,  ten  'equalities  of  the  Law*  {dharmammati't)  for  the 
sixth,  ten  'excellent  beginnings  of  a  new  way  nourished  by 
learning  and  skill  in  the  means  '  {updyaprajnabhinirhftamdr- 
gdntardramiihaviie^a)  which  cause  him  to  p-osa  into  the  seventh, 
which  consists  in  the  culture  of  t*n  'sciences  introductory  to 
the  real  tnith  *  (paraindrthnvatdrajunnd). 

But  although  these  bhUinis  are  more  and  more  rich  In 
qualities  and  knowledge,  they  are  all  essentially  the  thought  of 
Bodhi. 

The  first  seven  stages  together  constitute  the 
'active'  career  of  the  Bodhisattva,  during  which 
he  exercises  himself,  and  his  acts  imply  movement 
and  intellectual  work  {prdi/ogi/cacharva,  sdbhoga", 
sdhhisriihskarn'').  §  The  seventh  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  this  career,  and  the  preparation  for 
passing  into  the  career  which  is  free  from  move- 
ment and  'intellectuation,'  the  so-called  career  of 
knowledge  and  supernatural  virtues  {jndndbhij ila- 
chanjd  ;  cf.  Lnlita,  3.5,  5). 

The  Bor/ki.itittvnbhfnni,  utilizing  in  other  respects 
the  data  of  t\\e  Daiahhumaku,  but  organizing  them 
according  to  a  well-known  scheme  of  the  Little 
Vehicle  (cf.  the  Vvsuddhimngga),  establishes  the 
following  distribution :  Stages  i.-vii.  constitute 
the  chartidpratipatlibhiimi,  '  stage  of  exercise.' 

Second  stajre.  The  Immaculate  (viTna/ii).  Practice 
of  Morality  (adhiiila). 

Third  stage.  The  Illuminating  (prabhdkari). 
Reflexion  (adhichittn). 

Fourth  stage.  The  Radiant  {archi^mati).  Know- 
ledge (adhiprajHd),  first  part:  cultivation  (».e. 
meditation)  of  the  bodhipnkfi/n  dharmas. 

Fifth  stage.  The  Invincible  (sudrtrjaya).  Know- 
ledge, second  part :  cultivation  of  the  noble 
truths  (sntya). 

•  The  words  in  parentheses  are  wanting  in  the  Daiabhumaka. 

t  Tbs  same  as  the  well-known  dharmdlokaviukha  (XrO/ita, 
;l  II,  Kern,  1.  406).    See  next  note. 

2  'To  show  a  hundred  bodies,'  the  phrase  of  the  Daiabhu- 
maka,  is  replaced  in  the  lUtdliisaitvahhu-mi  by  the  words: 
tkandhadhiitvdyalcm&dxkdiuim  dhannamukhdndm  kdyaiatam 
dariayali  (i). 

I  The  phrase  avabhdtabhumi  (LaUkdcatara,  aS.  0)  possibly 
refers  to  the  tint  seven  stages. 


Sixth  stage.  The  Turned  towards  (nhhintHkhX). 
Knowledge,  third  part:  cultivation  of  de- 
pendent origination  (pratitynsamutpada). 
Seventh  stage.  The  Far-going  (durahgamd), 
which  sums  up  the  six  preceding  stages, 
and  includes  especially  the  fruits  of  the  sixth, 
the  full  development  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  (bodhisattvabuddhivichdra),  the 
complete  absence  of  regard  for  the  particular 
(nirnimittrt),  and  the  constant  possession  of 
meditation  of  annihilation  (nirodkasam&pntti). 
Now  the  Bodhisattva  dwells  at  the  apex  of 
existence  (bhiltakotivih&ra),  but  he  does  not 
realize  annihilation  (nirodham  sUk^dtkaroti). 
And  yet,  just  as  a  Chakravartin  king,  althongli 
un.'soiled  by  htimanity,  is  nevertheless  a  man 
and  not  a  god  (Brahmft),  so  he  has  not  yet 
escaped  from  the  domain  of  passion  (kleia). 
Desire,  in  connexion  with  the  consciousness  he 
has  of  his  actions  (abhisamsk&ra),  and  with 
'the  act  of  turning  oneself  {dbhoga)  towards 
an  object,  has  not  yet  passed  away.  He  is 
not  subject  to  passion  (na  sakleiah)  in  the 
sense  that  any  passion  whatsoever  would  work 
in  him  ;  he  is  not  free  from  passion  (na 
nihklcinh)  because  he  desires  the  knowledge 
of  a  Buddha,  and  because  his  intentions  (of 
universal  salvation)  are  not  fulfilled. 
Nevertheless,  being  in  possession  of  the  perfect 
qualities  of  Bodhisattvas,  he  is  superior  to  the 
Arhats  and  the  Pratyekabuddhas.  Above  him 
there  are  only  the  Bodhisattvas  of  higher  worlds 
and  the  Perfect  Buddhas. 

The  intentions  or  aspirations  {adhimxtkti)  of  the  Bodhisattva, 
even  when  he  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  his  course  (diit'itar- 
iiiika),  are  pregnant  with  the  Bodhi  and  the  salvation  of  all 
beings.  Therefore  he  is  very  much  superior  to  the  Arhats  and 
the  Pratyekabuddhas.  These,  however,  are  in  enjoyment  not 
only  of  freedom  Irom  desire  {vilardgaiva),  but  also  of  lofty 
iu(  ellectual  attainments.  Therefore,  during  the  first  six  bhumis, 
the  liofliiisattva  is  inferior  to  them.  From  this  point  of  view, 
he  surpasses  them  only  on  entering  the  seventh  stage.  Such  is 
the  teaching  of  the  At aitreyavimokfa  and  the  JJaiabhumaka 
(Madhyaina.Ldvdtdrd,  18-20). 

3.  Third  Period :  The  last  three  stages  of  the 
Bodhisatlvas. — The  eighth  '  stage  '  is  called  the 
Steadfast,  or  rather  the  Immovable  {achald).'  Its 
characteristic  is  the  posse.ssion  of  that  supreme 
virtue  called  the  anutpatlikadluirmaksAnti  ('  up- 
holding the  doctrine  of  the  non-produotion  of 
things ').t 

The  Bodhisattva  is  free  not  only  from  all 
nimittagrahatia  ('  particular  and  eager  act  of  atten- 
tion '),  but  also  from  all  dbhoga  ('turning  towards, 
taking  into  consideration ').  He  is  immovable.  His 
actions,  of  body  and  of  voice  as  much  as  of  mind, 
are  infinitely  numerous,  merciful,  and  fruitful,  but 
are  in  a  sense  foreign  to  him,  for  the  idea  of 
duality,  of  being  and  non-being,  of  self  and  non- 
self,  has  perished  for  hiui ;  as  also  all  movement 
{samuddmdra)  connected  with  or  belonging  to 
the  Buddhas,  the  Bodhisattvas,  Dirv&na,  or  the 
Arhats. 

The  Buddhas  must  also  intervene  to  prevent 
such  a  Bodhisattva  from  entering  nirv&na.  They 
do  so  by  virtue  of  the  vow  \vl>ich  they  made 
formerly  when  they  were  Bodhisattvas,  for  since 
they  have  become  Buddhas  all  activity  haa  ceased 
for  them.  They  remind  the  Bodhisattva  of  the 
eighth  stage  that  his  task  is  not  accomplished, 
that  he  still  needs  many  things  in  order  to  be  a 
Buddha:  'Your  "patience  in  the  real  truth" 
{parnmdrthak^dnti)  in  order  to  become  Buddha  is 
excellent ;  but  you  possess  neither  the  ten  powers 
*  other  names  are  :  stage  of  the  royal  prince  (Jrumdra*)  staff* 
without  return  (auivartya),  stage  of  nir^&va,  'settled  stage 
(niyatabhuini :  taut/dm  triiyanit^iipalapatito  bhavali;  see 
p.  746",  and  p.  74(i».  n.  *).  Id  Iconography,  Bodhisattvas 
always  appear  with  royal  omau>jiita.  'Ihe  tltia  ol  Manjuiri. 
Kumara,  is  well  known. 

t  Un  this  kfdnli,  also  oaUed  framiirViakfantt,  mt  below 
p.  761. 
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nor  the  four  abilities.  .  .  .  See  how  infinite  are 
our  bodies,  our  knowledjre  {jnctn^),  our  kinjiiionis, 
our  glory.  You  must  acquire  the  same ;  you 
must  appease  those  who  are  not  appeased,  convert 
those  who  are  not  converted,'  etc. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Bodhisattva  remains 
in  existence.  Without  activity  of  body,  voice,  or 
mind,  enjoying  the  ripe  fruits  of  all  his  previous 
conduct,  he  develops  marvellously.  Formerly  it 
was  in  his  single  body  that  he  pursued  the  career 
of  a  Bodhisattva;  now  he  multiplies  (or  di\'ides) 
his  body  infinitely  (apramfinakayavihhakti)  ;  he 
knows  and  surveys  the  whole  universe.*  He  pos- 
sesses the  sovereignties  (vaiitd),  and  ripens  and 
blesses  the  creatures,  etc. 

The  ninth  stage,  'stage  of  the  Good  Ones' {sarfAx- 
mnti),  'of  the  prince  imperial'  {ymivnrdvia),\  is 
produced/by  the  enthusia.sm  of  the  Bodhisattva, 
who  is  not  content  with  the  '  tranquil  deliverances' 
[Mntavimoksdsantuxti),  and  who  acquires  the  kno\v- 
ledge  called  prritisimvid  (cf.  patisambhida),  especi- 
ally all  that  concerns  the  teaching  of  the  Law 
{prntibhana,  see  Lnlitn,  35,  19). 

The  tenth  stage,  '  Cloud  of  the  Law,'  is  called 
also  the  'stage  of  Consecration'  (nbhisekibhumi)  or 
'stage  of  the  Arrival  at  the  End'  (nisthagamana- 
bhumi).  The  Bodhisattva  becomes  worthy  of  the 
royalty  of  the  Law,  which  will  make  him  equal,  or 
almost  equal,  with  the  Buddhas.  He  realizes  the 
last  of  the  Sf(m«f/Ai.s(' contemplations'),  that  of  'the 
excellent  consecration  in  omniscience'  (sarva^iid- 
naviiesubhiscka).  The  Buddhas  consecrate  him.J 
Reacquires  innumerable  'deliverances,'  'magical 
formulas,'  or  'contemplations'  (dharams),  super- 
natural powers.  He  receives  the  excellent  rain 
of  the  True  Law,  and,  having  himself  become  a 
'cloud  of  the  Law,'  he  is  sending  upon  creatures 
the  good  rain  which  lays  the  dust  of  passions  and 
causes  the  growth  of  the  harvest  of  merits  ;  he  is 
still  a  Bodliisattva,  and  renders  homage  to  the 
Buddhas,  as  we  see  in  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law; 
but,  to  use  the  strong  expression  of  the  Bodhi- 
snttvabhnmi,  he  is  a  Bodhisattva  who  has  become 
Tathagata  (tathaqntds  tatkdgatabhutdi  cha  bodhi- 
sattvdh  .  .  .  dhnrmnm  desayanti). 

A  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion  with  re^rd  to  the  stage 
o(  the  Buddhas  (buddhabhumi)  or  '  the  universal  splendour ' 
(samantaprablUi),  or  'stage  of  non-appearance'  (nirubhasa^, 
Lafiktiv.  49),  as  opposed  to  the  stages  in  which  something  is 
shown  to  the  mind  (avalihnsa').  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  examine  the  Buddhologj-  of  the  Great  Vehicle  (see 
art.  MAliAVi.vA),  but  the  question  may  be  asked  what  is  the 
difference  between  a  Buddlia  and  a  Bodhisattva  who  has  arrived 
at  the  end  (nifflMgala).  We  are  assured  that  this  difference 
Is  very  (Treat,  but  it  is  capable  only  of  metaphorical  expres- 
sion. '  The  knowledge  of  each  of  them  is  infinite  in  its  aim 
and  its  methods,  but  the  Buddha  excels  the  Bodhisattva  as 
a  lamp  of  superlative  brightness  (mriMtddha)  excels  a  bright 
lamp,  as  sight  in  broad  davlight  excels  sight  in  semi-darkness, 
or  even  (and  tliis  seems  to  go  further)  as  the  newly-born  child 
excels  tbe  embryo,  etc.  iBodhUattmbhutni,  in.  vi.). 

The  Madht/avuikdvatdra  of  Chandrakirti,  the 
greatest  Madhyamika  authority  known  to  the 
present  writer  on  this  subject,  gives  a  slightly 
dili'erent  idea  of  the  stages  of  the  Bodhisattvas. 
Without  claiming  that  the  difl'erence  is  a  funda- 
mental one— it  is  difficult  to  pass  judgment  upon 
such  literature— we  recapitulate  here  the  informa- 
tion it  contains,  by  way  both  of  complement  to, 
and  of  rectification  of,  the  foregoing  statement : 

Chandrakirti  est.iblishe3  an  intimate  connexion  §  between  the 
bhumis  and  the  perfect  virtues  (paromi((i«),  which  exist  In  all 
the  '  stages,'  but  which  assume  predominance  in  turn. 

(1)  The  Joyful  stage  (pramuditd)  is  the  domain  of  charitv 
Iddna) — charity.  whi<-h.  as  we  have  seen,  IB  not  perfect  until  it 
18  fertilized  by  Knowledge  of  the  void. 

(2)  IThe  Immaculate  stage  (n'moia)  If  the  domain  of  morality 

•  Cf.  the  adhikdriTiai  in  Veddnta. 

t  And  also  niyalachari/iibhumi.  FuMrdjo,  'heir-apparent 
associated  with  the  reigni.ig  sovereign  in  the  government' 
(Uonier  Williams). 

;  See  vol.  i.  p.  9&>.     Lalila  has  larrajHajnnTidbhtieka. 

§  This  connexion  is  i>ointed  out  in  the  Daiabhumakay  but 
tlmoM  entirely  neglected  in  tho  BodhiuUtvabhimi. 


i^in).  The  saint  accumulates  the  *  ten  good  paths  of  actioc 
intinitelv  pure — which  is  not  the  case  in  the  preceding  period. 
This  purity  consists  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  conception 
of  the  ego.  Belief  in  the  ego,  considering  as  real  the  abstention 
from  murder,  the  person  who  abstains  and  the  person  who_  is 
not  murdered,  is  the  '  want  of  morality  of  those  who  practise 
moralitv.'  , 

(3)  In  the  Shining  stage  (praiAdtori)  the  Bodhisattva  shines 
bv  patience.  Anger  is  the  only  evil  that  can  in  a  momeni 
destroy  the  merits  accumulated  daring  centuries.  The  saint 
acquires  the  four  trances  (dhi/iina),  the  four  '  immeasurables ' 
(apramd^l/a),  and  the  five  supernatural  powers  (abhijiid).  He 
diminishes  and  reduces  to  nothing  desire,  hatred,  and  error, 
and  triumphs  over  them  in  the  world. 

(4)  The  Radiant  stage  {archifmati)  is  the  domain  of  energy 
(mrua)  which  helps  towards  the  perfecting  of  good  works,  m- 
tellectual  and  moral,  and  especially  towards  application  to 
the  thirty -seven  virtues  connected  with  the  Bodhi  (bodhi- 
pakfikadharma),  and  also  the  complete  surrender  of  the  idea 
of  'mine.*  

(5)  In  the  Inrincible  stage  (sxidurjai/a)  meditation  or  eostasy 
(saiiuidhi,  dhydna)  predominates.  The  Bodhisattva,  safe  from 
demons,  meditates  on  and  understands  the  four  noble  truths 
(rinuiomtti  kfanli).  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  relative 
truth  and  real  truth  (somtTli  and  pararruirf Aasafj/a)  (see  p.  761). 

(6)  The  'Turned  towards '  stage  (otAimuiAi),  the  domain  in 
which  iirajnd  (or  knowledge)  reigns,  is  thus  named  because  the 
Bodhisattva,  understanding  '  dependent  origination,'  is  turned 
towards  the  principles  of  the  Perfect  Buddhas.  The  prajna 
predominates  in  hun.  He  obtains  the  nirodAosamdpotti  ('  de- 
struction-trance '),  which  was  not  possible  before,  on  account  of 
the  non-predominance  of  the  jnrajnd  and  the  pre-eminence  of 
charity,  etc.  Who  then  may  be  Uught  the  profound  doctrine  of 
dependent  origination,  i.e.  vacuity  (iiLnyald),  which  alone  gives 
a  meaning  to  all  other  teaching?  Those  who,  though  they  are 
'ordinary  men,'  show  sincere  and  profound  enthusiasm  on 
hearing  of  vacuity.  In  them  there  dwells  in  germ  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Perfect  Buddhas,  and  the  love,  which  they  w* 
develop  tor  this  teaching  that  satisfies  the  mind  so  well,  will  b« 
a  pledge  and  a  reason  for  morality,  charity,  patience,  etc.  Tfce 
teaching  will  be  imparted  bv  a  Bodhisattva  arrived  at  the  flrst 
stage,  the  Joylul  world,  or,  more  correctly,  the  teacher.  In  hj 
interpreution  of  the  Scripture,  will  be  governed  by  the  exegeus 
of  Nagarj  una,  a  Bodhisattva  in  the  first  stage.  _,  ^    v 

(7)  In  the  Far-going  stage  (daTatijamd),  together  with  Ibe 
perpetual  'ecstasy  of  annihilation,'  there  prevails  the  perteo- 
tion  of  skill  in  the  means  (i.e.  updyakauiaiapdramxtd),  tiieM 
means  leading  towards  (i.)  the  acquisition  of  the  Bodhi,  (a) 
compassion,  (6)  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  existence,  (e) 
desire  for  Bodhi,  (d)  non-surrender  of  existence,  («)  umnaculate 
sojourn  in  existence,  (/)  burning  energy  ;  and  (ii.)  the  '  ripen- 
in"'  of  creatures,  (a)  makiiiL'  their  insignificant  roots  of  ment 
b^r  great  fruit,  (6)  uuplanting  in  them  great  roots  of  merit,  (c) 
removing  all  obstacles  to  the  law  of  the  Buddha,  (d)  enabli^ 
them  to  enter  the  Great  Vehicle,  (e)  causing  them  to  ripen  lo 
the  Great  Vehicle,  and  (/)  leading  them  to  deliverance. 

(8)  In  the  Immovable  stage  {achald)  predominates  the  rtrtoe 
of  resolves  (pTavidhnnaparamita).^  The  Bodhisattva  is  no 
longer  in  the  world  of  becoming  {sartisdra),  but,  by  virtue  of  his 
sovereignty  over  things  (protiidAdnarotn'W),  he  appears  in  the 
universe  in  various  aspects.  His  resolves  are  perfecUy  pure, 
that  is  to  say,  the  resolves  which  he  has  formed  durmg  the 
course  of  his  active  career  all  bear  their  fruit,  as  if  he  were 
really  acting.  j,/  -ji   x 

(9)  In  the  Sadhumati  the  Bodhisattva  is  called  gx)od  (sodAu). 
Development  of  the  balapdramitd  takes  place,  i.«.  of  the  ten 
powers  of  a  Buddha. 

(10)  In  the  'Cloud  of  the  Law"  there  is  ynanapammiU,  ex- 
cellence and  predominance  of  the  knowledge  of  a  Buddba. 

The  Siitrdlahkdra  (xviii.  47,  see  also  xx.  10 f.) 
gives  the  following  scheme  : 

(1)  Adhimuktieharydbhimi.—Sambhini  (equipment,  exer- 
tion, preparation)  in  order  to  enter  a  true  bhumi,  to  become  a 
Bodhisattva.  ....       ,  ,. 

(2)  Bhumis  i.-vi. — Sambhara  towarxls  animi«iK«l  (aMenea 
of  particularized  and  eager  attention),  which  is  obtained  in  t)>« 

(3)  viith  bhimi.  There  is  sambhara  towards  anabhogalA 
(absence  of  turning  oneself),  which  is  obtained  in  the 

(4)  viiith  and  ixth  bhumis.  There  is  sambhara  towuds 
abhiseka  (consecration),  which  is  obtained  in  the 

(3)  xth  bhumi.    There  is  sambhara  to  ,.  ,  , 

(6)  Buddhabhumi,  or  nvf  (AoyaTTuina,  '  arriving  at  the  gou. 

IV.  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Bodhisattva,  a 

FOLLOWER  of  THE  GREAT  VEHICLE.— The  ques- 
tion now  presents  itself :  What  is  the  connexion 
between  the  follower  of  the  Great  Vehicle  who 
aspires  to  Buddhahood,  but  who  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  a  future  Bodhisattva  residing  in  the  gotra 
or  adhim  ukt  icharya.  6A  wmi,  and  the  real  Bodhisattva 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  ten  stages,  and  to  what 
extent  does  the  former  participate  in  the  '  perfect 
virtues'?  The  disciple,  however  humble  he  ma^ 
be,  must  apply  himself  to  the  double  task  of  ment 

•  The  description  is  borrowed  liom  the  BodhitaUvabh^mi, 

♦  See  above,  p.  743',  n.  J. 
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and  knowledge,  in  which  are  included  all  the 
virtues  that  make  a  Buddha.  He  participates 
directly  and  practically  in  the  Hrst  seven  'stages,' 
being  generous,  moral,  patient,  energetic,  medita- 
tive, studious  of  the  doctrine,  and  skilled  in  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  saving  others.  If  the 
'sovereignties'  (vdhtu),  the  powers,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Buddha  are  beyond  his  reach,  he  can 
always  make  a  sort  of  imperfect  imitation. 

S&ntideva,  a  7th  century  theoio2rian,  who  U  at  the  same  time 
a  writer  of  merit,  has  left  a  work  entitled  Introduction  to  th« 
Career  of  tke  Bodhi,  or  Introduction  to  the  Practice,  of  the 
Bodhisattvas,  in  which,  summing  up  some  traditional  doctrines 
&nd  the  speculations  of  his  own  time,  he  gives  no  place  to 
ambitious  theories,  scholastic  and  mythological,  regarding  the 
'stages.'  Bodhisattvas  in  possession  of  staires,  great  Bodhi- 
aattvas  (bodhisattva  mahd,sattva  or  mahdhndhisadva  or  da^a- 
bhunxUvara  bodhLsattL-a)  mierveite  only  as  protecting  and  helpful 
saints.  Grouped  round  the  Buddha,  they  constitute  the  third 
'jewel'  (ratnn),  i.e.  the  Order  (saAgha)  which,  in  the  Little 
Vehicle,  incluilcs  the  whole  of  the  monks.  They  are,  therefore, 
closely  associated  wjth  the  Buddha  and  the  Law,  which  are  the 
first  two  *  jewels*  in  the  formulas  of  homage  and  refuge.  The}* 
fulfil  an  even  more  important  part  than  the  Buddha,  being 
regarded  as  more  merciful  and  more  active.  But,  the  more 
eulted  they  are,  the  less  eager  for  the  moment  is  the  disciple  to 
take  his  place  beside  them  in  the  bhumis.  He  is  only  a  beginner 
(ddikarmika),  subject  to  falls,  uncertain  of  success,"  relying  far 
more  on  the  favour  of  the  Buddhaa  and  the  Bodhisattvas  than  on 
hb  own  powers  and  merits. 

I.  Initiation  or  conception  of  the  thought  of 
Bodhi. — Every  disciple  of  the  Mahayana  aspires, 
by  charity,  to  become  a  Buddlia.  He  has  to  take 
the  vow  of  Bodhi  and  assume  the  obligations  and 
rule  of  life  of  the  future  Buddhas  [hodhisnttvasain- 
vara).  As  if  to  mark  more  clearly  the  dill'erence 
between  the  two  Vehicles,  he  is  not  obliged,  as  are 
the  followers  of  the  Little  Vehicle  who  are  candi- 
dates for  arhat-ship  {.Wdvaknydna)^  to  enter  n;on- 
astic  life.  Legend  informs  us  that  the  future  Sak- 
yamnni  was  often  called  'householder'  (qrhaprtti), 
and  Sakyamuni  was  in  fact  married.  But  there 
are  Bodhisattvas  who  leave  home  [pravrajita)  and 
add  to  the  obligations  of  the  Bodhisattvas  the 
obligations  of  monks.  These  constitute  a  rule 
(vinaya),  framed  after  the  pattern  of  the  Vinayas 
of  the  Little  Vehicle,  and  will  be  discussed  in  art, 
Mahayana  (bodhisattvaprdtimok^a).  Monks  are 
more  fit  than  the  laity  to  practise  certain  virtues, 
less  fit  to  practise  certain  others.  Consequently 
the  entrance  into  religion  will  depend  upon  the 
temperament  and  the  merit  acquired  by  the  dis- 
ciple. He  must  in  some  way  have  the  *  vocation ' 
in  order  to  have  the  right  to  become  a  monk. 

The  disciple  (1)  reflects,  either  by  himself  or 
under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  on  the  advantages 
of  the  vow  of  Bodhi,  (2)  performs  pious  works  with 
a  view  to  purifying  his  soul,  and  (3)  undertakes  the 
vow  of  Bodhi. 

(Xi  *  The  sin  accumulated  in  ray  former  existences,  accumulated 
In  all  creatures,  Is  infinite  and  omnipotent.  By  what  power  can 
It  be  conquered  If  not  by  the  thought  of  Hodhi,  by  the  desire  to 
become  Buddha  for  the  salvation  of  men?  This  tot;dIy  dis- 
interested desire  is  infinitely  sacred.  It  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.  It  assures  happiness  during  the  round  of  existences.  It  is 
a  pledge  of  the  supreme  happiness  of  the  Buddhas  for  one's  self 
and  one's  neighbour.  All  honour  to  the  Buddhas  whom  every- 
body quite  naturally  loves,  and  who  have  as  their  sole  aim  the 
salvation  of  men  ! ' 

(2)  *  I  worship  the  Buddhas  and  the  Bodhisattvas  In  view  of 
undertaking  the  vow  of  Bodhi  {vandann).  Possessing  nothinj;, 
by  reason  of  my  sins,  how  can  I  render  unto  them  the  worship 
{jmja)  which  is  their  due?  I  beg  them  to  accept  this  whole 
universe  which  I  offer  them  in  thought.  But  I  am  wrong,  1  do 
possess  something,  I  give  myself  unreservedly,  by  pure  affec- 
tion, to  the  Buddhas  and  to  their  sons,  the  divme  Bodhisattvas. 
I  am  their  slave  and,  as  such,  have  no  more  danger  to  fear.  Of 
all  dangers,  the  greatest  is  that  which  comes  from  my  sins.  I 
know  how  harmful  these  sins  are,  I  deplore  them,  I  acknowledge 
them  {pdpadeiand).  I  see  and  you  see  them  as  they  are,  pardon 
them  r* 

(3)  •  But  enough  of  myself.  Let  me  belong  entirely  to  the 
Buddhas  and  to  creatures.  I  rejoice  in  the  good  actions  which, 
among  ordinary  nten,  for  a  time  prevent  evil  re-hirtha.  I  rejoice 
In  the  deliverance  gained  by  the  arhats.  I  dellglit  In  the  wtiUe 
jf  Buddha  and  Bodhisattva,  possessed  by  the  Protectors  of  the 
world  {puysydnumodann).  I  entreat  the  Buddhas  to  preach  the 
Law  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  {adhye^aiid).  I  entreat  them 
to  delay  their  entranos  Into  oirv&Qa  (j/oMand).     All  the  merit 


acquired  by  my  worship  of  the  Buddhas,  my  taklngr  of  refuge, 
my  confession  of  sins,  etc.,  I  apply  to  the  good  of  creatures  ana 
to  the  attainment  of  the  Bodhi.  I  wish  to  be  bread  for  those 
who  are  hungry,  drink  for  those  who  are  thirsty  (paripainajwi), 
I  give  myself,  all  that  I  am  and  shall  be  in  my  future  existences, 
to  creatures  (dtmabhdvaparif{/nga).  In  the  same  dispositions 
as  those  in  which  the  former  Burldhas  were  when  they  under- 
took the  vow  of  Bodhi,  and  Just  as  they  carried  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  future  Buddhas,  practising  in  their  order  the  perfect 
virtues,  in  these  dispositions  1  concei\e  the  thought  of  Bodhi 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  so  also  I  shall  practise  in  thetr 
order  my  obligations  (chittotpada,  or  vow,  praiyidhi).' * 

This,  together  with  the  necessary  preliminaries, 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  '  proauction  of  the 
ihon(x\^t^  [chUtotpddaj  a  shortened  form  of  bodhichit- 
totpdda).  The  guru  solemnly  declares,  in  presence 
of  all  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  that  N.  .  .  . 
has  produced  the  thought  and  taken  the  vow. 
Now  the  disciple  is  a  beginner  (ddikarmika)^  a 
neophyte,  *a  seed  of  Buddha,*  *  a  young  shoot  of 
Buddha'  [buddhabija,  buddhdhkura).  Of  course 
the  *  production  of  thought*  in  question  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  the  adhimukticharyd  (see  above, 
p.  745*^),  and  is  only  an  imitation  or  a  reduction  of 
the  all-pure  'production  of  thought*  which  con- 
stitutes the  so-called  '  Joyous  stage.* 

The  series  of  pious  deeds  (6Aa(/rac^ryd=  'auspi- 
cious practice')  just  mentioned  (from  'adoration,* 
vandandy  to  *  prayer,'  ydchand)  forms  notonly  *  the 
introduction  to  the  path  of  the  Bodhisattvas,'  the 
entrance  into  the  Vehicle  which  leads  to  Buddha- 
hood,  but  also  a  daily  ritual  [vidhi),  the  daily  food 
of  the  spiritual  life,  and,  to  express  it  technically, 
the  triple  element  (triskandha)-f  which  must  beset 
in  motion  three  times  a  day  and  three  times  a 
night:  (1)  confession  of  sins,  with  its  preliminaries 
of  adoration  and  worship,  (2)  acquiescence  or 
rejoicing  in  good,  and  (3)  prayer  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  preaching  of  the  Law  and  delaying 
tiie  entrance  of  the  saints  into  nirvana.  The 
application  of  merits  {parindmand)  and  the  vow 
ipranidhi)  complete  the  ritual  of  worship  {piijd' 
vidhi)  wliich  is  called  '  supreme  worship  [anut- 
tarnpujd),  and  is  termed  quintuple,  sextuple,  or 
decuple,  according  to  the  elements  into  which  it  ia 
broken  up. 

2.  Protection,  growth,  and  purification  of  the 
thought  of  Bodhi. — The  disciple  has  undertaken 
the  thought  of  Bodhi ;  he  must  not  lose  it,  but  he 
must  purify  and  increase  it  by  exercise.  He  must 
add  the  practice  {chanjd)  to  the  vow  [pranidhi). 
There  is  therefore  a  double  duty  which  may  be 
traced  to  a  single  principle  :  (a)  vigilance  on  the 
thought  of   Bodhi   [bodhichit tdpraTndda)^  and   [b] 

•  These  fornmlas  of  ^antideva  (BodhicharyAvatdra)  are  well 
known.  They  recur  in  a  more  or  less  changed  or  abridged  form 
In  the  Dhannasahijraha  (see  p.  3,  note),  in  the  Soayamhhu- 
)>urdna,  p.  Il7.f.  (with  some  alterations  in  a  monotlieistio 
direction  ;  see  Adibiiddiia),  in  some  Tantros,  e.g.  Vha^ijajiui- 
hdrn.saxia,  iv.  6,  in  Nepalese  manuals  and  anthologies  like  the 
Adikaruiajrradipa  and  the  Kriydaamuchchaya  fMS  Pev.  110, 
fol.  35;  Foucher,  Icouographie,  ii.  8;  see  Poussin,  Etudes  et 
MaiAriaux,  106  and  220 ;  and,  on  the  Chinese  authorities, 
Chavannes,  '  Lea  Inscription*  diinoiees  d*  Bodh-Gayi,'  RHR 
xxxvi.  1). 

In  the  Sik^dsamitckckapa,  p.  280  f.,  B&ntideva  gives  informa- 
tion about  his  authorities,  the  most  important  being  the  Bhadra- 
ckaryd,  'nropitious  practice,' a  worlt  in  Oath4  dialect,  which 
exists  in  tne  original,  in  Tibetan,  and  in  Chinese  (Nanjio,  1142 ; 
translated  a.d.  746-771),  then  the  Ak^ayamatUutra  {lA^\\\\o,li  i 
trans,  a.d.  266-316),  the  Ralnamepka  (a.d.  603),  etc.  It  would 
be  useful  to  trace  in  the  literature  of  the  Little  Vehicle,  at  least 
the  comnientAries  of  Buddhaghopa  on  the  'taking  of  refuge' 
(SninaAgalaiyil.  p.  231  f.),  the  first  allurements  of  the  Bhadra- 
charya.  Apart  from  the  thought  of  becoming  Buddha,  we  find 
there  what  forma  the  essence  of  our  ritual,  viz.  the  offering 
of  oneself  to  the  Buddhas  (attasanniyydtana).  As  regards 
confession  of  sins,  the  part  it  plays  in  ancient  Buddhism  la  we'' 
known.  In  art.  Karha  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  part  It 
takes  in  the  remission  of  tioa,  acoordiug  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Oreat  Vehicle. 

I  There  are  several  works  entitled  TriskandhakOt  *  work  on 
the  three  elements.'  One  of  them  Is  devoted  to  the  present 
subject  (see  Naiijio,  1090,  trans,  a.d.  690,  Hodhicharydv.  v.  9K-99, 
Sikt/iU.  290,  1;  Takakusu,  I-Ttting,  p.  75,  note).  Another  treat! 
of  morality,  devotion,  and  wisdom  (of.  Itimittaka,  §  59,  Kandu 
Mdo,  xjdii.  17X     It  is  diffloult  to  identity  Mahdv^ut.  06,  69. 
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continued     watchfulness    over    mind    and    body 
(samprajanya). 

(a)  The  Bodhisattva  has  bound  himself  by  a  formal  promise  in 
presence  of  the  Buddhas  and  of  all  creatures.  If  he  breaks 
this  promise,  he  will  lose  himself,  or,  if  be  is  saved,  it  is  solely 
through  the  jjoodness  of  the  Buddhas.  Tossed  about  by  the 
power  of  sin  and  by  the  thought  of  Bodbl,  dragged  downwards 
by  the  one,  exalted  by  the  other,  he  will  require  a  long  period 
before  attaining  to  a  Bodhisattva  stage.  Now  is  the  time  when 
he  must  maka  an  effort,  must  avail  hunself  of  his  birth  as  man, 
privileged,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Law 
(which  takes  place  in  this  world  only  at  long  intervals),  endued 
with  taith(^arf(i/i(S)  which  makes  him  able  to  exercise  himself  in 
well.doing,  and  possessed  of  a  *  day  of  health  *  to  enable  him  to 
avoid  incurable  diseases,  i.e.  sin.  For  the  hells  retain  their  prey 
a  long  time.  If  any  one  falls  into  them,  as  one  continues  to 
Bin  there,  it  is  a  miracle  if  he  ever  escapes.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  fear  hell  {saihvega),  to  wage  a  desperate  warfare 
with  the  passions,  and  to  observe  the  rules  {Hk^d)  of  morality. 

(6)  But  how  can  he  keep  the  rules,  it  he  does  not  keep  watch 
over  his  fictile  thought  ?  Thought,  like  an  elephant  in  rut,  must 
be  boimd  to  the  post  of  the  Law  by  the  memory  of  the  Law  {smfli) 
and  constant  and  careful  watching'  {samprajanya).  And  the 
benefit  of  this  masterj*,  of  this  laming  of  thought '  which  goes 
where  it  is  wished,  and  stops  when  it  is  wished,'  is  two-fold  :  not 
only  will  faults  against  morality  be  avoided,  but  power  will  be 
obtained  to  practise  the  perfect  virtues,  which  are  only  thought, 
beginning  with  charity  ;  the  desire  to  give  outweighs  everythmg, 
even  when  no  gift  is  actually  possible,  etc. 

The  disciple,  being  master  of  his  thought,  will 
be  able  to  practise  the  perfect  virtues  {para7nitd), 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  six.  Santideva  does  not 
concern  himself  with  the  virtues  of  pranidhana, 
bala,  and  JUdna,  which  belong  actively  only  to  the 
Bodhisattvas  of  the  superior  stages  ;  his  examina- 
tion is  restricted  to  generosity,  morality,  patience, 
energy,  meditation,  and  knowledge. 

The  means  or  resource  (updi/akau4atj/a)  is  nothing  else  than 
generosity,  which  aids  the  disciple  to  understand  vacuity 
(prajfld),  and  the  understanding  of  vacuity  which  helps  him  in 
the  practice  of  giving,  and  enables  him  to  conquer  his  passions. 
When  he  knows  that  nothing  exists,  he  knows  that  sins  are  not 
sins.  When  he  has  the  good  of  others  in  view,  all  sins  are 
permissible  (see  Sii^di.,  164,  16). 

3.  Virtue  of  giving  [ddtux)  or  compassion  {karund, 
krpd),  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  of  charity,  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  cardinal  principle  in  the 
career  of  the  Bodhisattva.  If  any  one  aspires 
to  Buddhahood,  and  not  to  arhat-ship,  it  is  be- 
cause he  thinks  :  '  My  neighbour  suffers  his  pain 
just  as  I  sull'er  mine ;  why  should  I  be  anxious 
about  myself,  and  not  about  him  ? '  *  The  result 
is  that  the  ddna  whose  highest  expression  is  found 
in  the  '  production  of  the  thought  of  Bodhi,' 
although  it  is  the  humblest  of  virtues.t  is  never- 
theless the  most  important.! 

'  The  merciful  man  may  commit  sin,  when,  by 
the  eye  of  knowledge,  he  perceives  some  advantage 
therem  for  his  neighbour.  Not  only  ought  medita- 
tion and  the  pious  deeds  of  a  meditative  kind  to  be 
abandoned  in  order  to  practise  charity ;  even  the 
vow  of  chastity  binding  on  monks,  it  is  said,  was 
violated  by  a  certain  Bodhisattva  in  his  compassion 
for  a  woman.  Compassion  is  therefore  the  great 
resource  [updt/a)  in  the  sense  that,  every  con- 
sideration whatever  being  laid  aside,  it  saves  the 
Bodhisattva  from  all  dangers,  and  atones  for  all 
the  faults  of  which  he  may  be  guilty. §  It  is  also 
the  supreme  means  (npdya)  of  conciliating  creatures 
(sahgrahavastu),  expressing  itself  in  liberality, 
almsgiving,  affability,  and  obligingness,  and  shar- 
ing the  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  others. ||  It  is  because 
he  possesses  this  benevolence  (maitri),  because  he 

•  See  Bodhicharyiv.  vli.  90  f. 

f  Because,  in  principle  at  least,  it  is  tainted  with  error  and 
passion.  It  presupposes  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  person 
who  has  pity,  of  the  person  to  whom  something  is  given,  and, 
lastly,  of  aims  (see  above,  p.  740^).  It  also  includes  emo- 
tion and  desire.  From  another  point  of  view,  generosity  does 
not  save  a  man  from  hell,  as  momlity  does,  but  it  'qualifies' 
re-birth.  A  'moral'  miser  will  be  re-bom  as  a  man,  but  as  a 
man  miserable  Indeed  ;  a  generous  sinner  will  be  re-bom  as  an 
animal,  but  as  a  noble  animal,  as  an  infernal  being,  but  In  a 
special  and  tolerable  hell,  etc. 

J  Pity  is  the  only  virtue  to  which  he  must  apply  himself.  The 
others  will  follow  of  themselves.  See  AtyadharmataiigUi^ 
quoted  ad  Bodhicharydv.  ix.  76. 

i  Seethe  important  texts  cited  in  SikttUamuchcha]/a,  184,  8f. 

I  S<u  Kem,  ilanual,  p.  <T,  and  above,  p.  741*  and  n.  t- 


makes  use  of  it  to  convert  the  creatures,  that  the 
Bodhisattva  deserves  to  be  called  by  tliat  name 
{BodhisattvabhUmi,  I.  viiL).  But  whatever  the 
virtue  of  generosity  may  be,  it  must  not  st.md  in 
the  way  or  its  aim,  must  not  be  unreasonable  or 
excessive  {atityaga).  It  is  especially  after  he  has 
conquered  a  stage  that  the  Bodhisattva  is  able 
to  be  useful  to  creatures,  and  his  charities  must 
not  form  an  obstacle  to  his  spiritual  career,  unless 
it  be  to  help  some  Bodhisattva  more  capable  of 
benefiting  beings  than  he  is  himself.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  gradation  among  gifts  :  to  give  one's  flesh 
is  good,  but  to  give  spiritual  food,  to  preach  the  Law 
(dharmaddna),  is  certainly  better.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  follow  Sakyamuni's  example  and  allow 
one's  self  to  be  devoured  by  a  tigress,  when  safety 
(abhayaddna)  can  be  otherwise  won  for  men,  and 
they  may  be  ripened  for  Bodhi.* 

4.  Morality  or  virtue  (Bla). — The  essence  of 
Sila  is  self-preservation  (dtmabhdvaraksd)  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  benefiting  creatures.  Neither  a 
preta  nor  one  condemned  to  re-birth  in  hell  can  be 
of  service  to  others.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
make  sure  of  good  re-births,  in  order  to  undertake 
the  career  of  a  Bodhisattva.  For  this  purpose, 
morality  must  be  practised.  It  is  no  less  necessary 
to  avoiS  scandal.  Every  future  Buddha,  however 
great  his  sins,  must  be  revered  by  men :  if  they 
despise  him,  as  a  fire  covered  \vith  ashes,  they  run 
the  risk  of  hell.  By  inquiring  after  the  preachers 
of  the  Law,  by  never  forsaking  '  spiritual  friends,' 
by  keeping  constant  watch  over  the  state  of  soul 
and  body,  he  succeeds  in  avoiding  all  harmful 
actions  [anarthavivarjana)  and  fruitless  motion 
(nisphalaspandana),  and  in  preserving  good  deeds 
(punyaraksd). 

The  Great  Vehicle,  however,  distinguishes  the 
virtue  of  abstention  {nivrttiUla),  which  was  the 
whole  Ma  of  ancient  Buddhism,  from  positive 
virtue  {pravrtii")  ;  and  it  does  not  set  apart  the 
pdramitds,  which  have  no  practical  existence  the 
one  without  the  other.  "The  following  account, 
which  is  offered  as  a  specimen  (according  to  Bodhi- 
snttvahhumi,  I.  ix.),  ifiiioring  a  host  of  scholastic 
details,  will  give  an  idea  of  moral  theology,  as  the 
Yogacharas  understood  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
all  the  '  perfect  \Trtues '  are  examined  according 
to  the  same  subdiWsion. 

i.  MTiat  is  morality  or  virtue  {ffLla£vabhdva)1  Not  to  violate 
the  rale.  It  has  four  elements  :  (1)  shame  (apofrdpya)  with  re- 
gard to  others,  (2)  purity  of  intention  and  modesty  (Art)  with 
regard  to  one's  self,  (3)  re'formation  after  transgression,  and  (4) 
regard  for  the  Law  (adara),  which  keeps  the  Law  ever  present 
in  the  mind  (smrti), 

ii.  Morality  in  general  (^sarvaSUd)  has  two  aspects :  as  regards 
householders  (i7rAipa^«a<ja(rt) and  monks (pracrajifapoi^fa^oia). 
It  has  three  elements  :  (i)  observance  of  the  rules  of  life  (prtWv 
mok^asaihvaraX  which  apply  to  seven  categories  of  persons, 
monks,  nuns,  catechumens  {Hk^amdiya),  novices  (^diTuztwroX 
and  the  laity  of  both  sexes  ;  showing  disregard  for  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  the  world,  like  a  king  undismayed  by  the  loss  of 
his  kingdom  (as  a  monk,  the  Bodhisattva  does  not  take  delight 
even  in  honours  duly  conferred  on  him  ;  he  loves  solitude  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  clergy,  is  severe  towards  his  own  faults, 
lenient  towards  others,  etc)  ;  (E)  accumulation  of  ealutarj*  prin- 
ciples {kiUaladhannaaaiigraha)  with  a  view  to  enlightenment, 
devotion  to  study,  reflexion  and  meditation,  respect  for  the 
teacher,  ministry  to  the  sick,  confession  in  presence  of  the 
Buddhas,  the  Bodhisattvas  and  the  brethren  (lahadhdrmika), 
patience,  etc.;  (3)  morality  applied  to  the  conquest  and  conse- 
quently to  the  conversion  of  one's  neighbour  ;  association  with 
neighbours  in  their  good  and  useful  undertakings,  and  in  their 
troubles  and  sicknesses,  giving  them  right  teaching,  advice, 
and  exhortation  concerning  worldly  and  supernatural  things, 
gratitude  and  rejquital  for  help  received,  deliverance  from  fear, 
soothing  the  pain  that  results  from  want  of  enjoyments,  be- 
stowing the  necessaries  of  life  on  uhe  destitute,  gathering  di»- 

•  For  some  interesting  details  see  Bodhicharydv.  v.  83-^7.  Od 
the  givingof  flesh,  cf.  jWaArtta<7<;o,  vi  23,  andTakakusu,  I-T»ing, 
p.  138,  The  gift  of  the  Bodhisattva  is  thus  defined  in  Abhidh:ir- 
makoia :  samyak  sdinbodhi/arthaih  sarvasaftvdrtharh  cha^  in 
opposition  to  the  gift  of  gratitude,  of  hope,  to  the  gift  made  with  a 
view  to  heaven,  to  reputation,  to  the  '  omamentof  thought,'  eta 
On  the  legends  of  the  charity  of  the  BodhlsaUva  see  Jatakamaii, 
ix.  and  pauim. 
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olplefl  by  generosity,  eta.,  behaving'  aocording  to  the  rules  laid 
down  (on  drinking",  etc.)  when  there  is  no  trouble,  compliance 
with  the  thoughts  of  men  who  need  conversion  (chittdnuvar- 
tana),  having  recourse  when  necessary  to  punishmenta,  by 
niystricJiI  wonders  giving  them  visions  of  hell,  causing  Vajra- 
papi  or  some  other  mighty  Yaksa  to  appear  when  some  listener 
ventures  to  doubt  his  word,  or  showing  portents,  multiplying 
bis  personality,  passing  through  walls,  rocks,  etc. 

Casuistry  offere  some  curious  details,  logically  deduced  from 
the  definition  of  the  Bodhisattva.  There  are  certain  acts, 
wicked  in  themselves  {prakftisdvadi/a),  which,  committed 
with  good  intention  by  a  Bodhisattva  'skilled  in  the  means,' 
not  only  are  not  culpable,  but  are  even  highly  meritorious. 
When  he  sees  a  robber  given  to  murder,  and  not  shrinking 
even  from  the  murder  of  Sravakas  or  Bodhisattvas,  the  saint 
will  kill  him,  thinking  at  the  same  time  :  *  It  matters  little  if  I 
am  condemned  to  hell,  but  may  this  sinner  avoid  hell.'  [In  the 
same  way,  wicked  kings  may  be  dethroned ;  thowe  who  take 
the  property  of  the  Buddhist  church  or  violate  sfupas  may  be 
deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their  robberies,  lest  in  their  pride  of 
possession  they  increase  their  sin  still  more.  Directors  also 
{vaij/fiprti/akara,  drnmika)  who  waste  the  property  of  the 
Order  must  be  set  aside.]  For  the  same  reason  unchaatity  is 
permissible  when  due  to  compassion,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
woman  conceiving  hatred — but  not  in  the  case  of  a  married 
woman  ;  nor  does  this  rule  apply  to  monks.  Similar  excep- 
tions are  allowed  on  all  the  other  commandments  of  morality. 

iii.  Difllcult  virtue  (diihkara)  is  practised  (1)  when  a  man 
leaves  high  estate,  8overeiL,'Tity,  or  pleasures,  to  take  the  vow9 
of  a  Bodhisattva  ;  (2)  when  he  ia  in  poverty  and  distress,  and 
yet  takes  them  ;  and  (S)  when  he  practises  such  a  high  degree 
of  watchfulness  and  care  that  he  hardly  ever  commits  even 
a  smalt  sin. 

iv.  All-round  virtue  (sarvatomukha),  FVom  this  point  ol 
view  morality  is  quadruple  :  (1)  acquired  (samdtta),  in  bo  far  as 
the  vows  taken  are  of  three  kinds  (ii.  1-3);  (2)  natural  (praArrfi*), 
in  virtue  of  which  the  Bodhisattva,  by  the  very  excellence  of 
bis  character,  acts  purely  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ;  (3) 
practised  ;  the  virtue  practised  in  former  births  endows  him 
with  the  power  to  resist  evil  and  to  love  good ;  (4)  associated 
with  the  expedients,  i.e.  with  the  four  *  elements  of  popu- 
larity.' 

V.  Virtue  of  a  good  man  (satpuru^a') :  (1)  he  is  virtuous,  (2) 
he  inspires  others  with  virtue,  (3)  he  praises  virtue,  (4)  he  shows 
■yrnpathy  for  those  Uke-minded,  (5)  when  he  falls  into  sin  he 
makes  due  restitution. 

vi.  Onini-form  virtue  (aarvdkdra)  is  of  thirteen  classes, 
divided  into  two  j^^roups  of  six  and  seven  respectively  :  (1) 
turned  towards  enlightenment,  (2)  clear  through  assuming  all 
the  precepts,  (3)  placed  in  sinless  joy  because  free  from  the 
two  extremes  of  luxury  and  asceticism,  (4)  perpetual,  (5)  firm, 
(6)  possessed  of  virtue's  ornament  and  itself  the  ornament  of 
virtue;  and  (11  negative  virtue  (jiivrtti")  in  abstaining  from 
murder,  etc.,  (2)  positive  (pravftti),  by  the  accumulation  of 
merits  with  a  compassionate  aim.  (3)  watchfulness  in  guarding 
both  the  negative  and  the  positive,  (4)  '  ripening  '  the  marks  of 
a  Great  Man  (i.e.  of  a  Buddha),  (5)  reflexion  iadh^chitia),  (6) 
fortunate  re-births,  (7)  the  welfare  of  others. 

vii.  Abstainincr  from  all  action  hurtful  to  others,  having 
regard  to  the  principle,  '  Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not 
have  others  do  to  you  "  (mghdtdrthika6ila). 

vlll.  Virtue  as  pleasant  in  this  world  as  In  the  next.  It 
Includes  four  kinds  of  pure  actions  :  (1)  forbidding  to  men  what 
ought  to  be  forbidden  them,  (2)  allowing  what  ought  to  be 
allowed,  (3)  gaining  the  sympathy  of  others,  and  (4)  reproving 
them  —  the  virtue  of  mnrality  associated  with  generosity, 
patience,  energy,  contemplation,  and  knowledge. 

ix.  Purified  virtue  is  ten-fold  ;  it  is  especially  'well-taken.'  for 
the  monastio  vow  is  taken  in  order  to  obtain  the  Bodhi  and  not 
to  secure  sustenance ;  it  ia  attentive,  surrounded  by  good 
aspirations  (for  there  is  no  question  of  meriting  heaven), 
orthodox  (conforming  to  Buddhist  nilos),  free  from  exaggera- 
tion, looseness,  or  asceticism,  and  leads  to  nirvAga.  It  confers 
various  bk-saings  :  ^Tace  and  acceptance  by  the  Buddhas  (6ud- 
dhaih  sainanvdhrij/ate),  death  in  serene  Joy,  re-birth  among 
Bodhisattvas  equal  or  superior  in  merit,  still  more  perfect 
morality  in  the  future,  etc, 

5.  Patience  {ksdnti).  —  Patience  is  three-fold: 
endurance  of  sutl'ering  {duhkhddhivdsandksdnti), 
of  injuries  (  pnrdpakdramnrsaria"),  of  insight  into 
the  law  {(Ihirinanidhydnao  ;  cf.  Mnjjfi,  ii.  175). 
This  last  heading  {  =  dh(irme^u  samyak^antlrana^y 
Bodhisattvabhumiy  I.  vi.)  is  divide<i  in  the  books 
of  the  Great  Vehicle  into  three  staj^es  :  gho^dnugd^ 
dntUontikit  anutpattik'jdhamidksdriti. 

The  Pali  Abhidhamia  {Vihhnftjja,  326  and  328)  shows  (1)  that 
Jtffinftt  is  equivalent  to  di(thi  (ecutpia),  ruchi  ('pleasant  ad- 
hesion'), m«ri  ('underatanfiirig');  (2)  ihiut  dharmanuihydna' 
k»dnt%  is  the  same  aa  [satyn]  anuln-niikak^dnti ,  that  is,  regarding 
all  thing*  aa  fragile,  grievous,  and  insubstantial,  in  conformity 
with  the  four  noble  truths  ;  and  (a)  that  this   k^didi  ia  pro* 


•  See  art.  MahIyJIra  on  the  Prdtimok^a  of  the  Bodhisattvas, 
whloh  Is  entirely  devoted  to  these  regulations. 

t  It  woulii  be  going  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  to  detail 
the  various  kfniifia  in  the  path  of  the  srotadpannofi,  and  of  the 
kf^ntvi  regarded  as  high  states  of  abstraction  belonging  to 
'  worldly  '  {laukika)  meditatioD. 


duced  either  by  teaching  (which  corresponds  to  the  'jho<d- 
nu^d  k^Antf),  or  by  reflexion  (whioh  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
dnulomiki  kfdJiti  of  the  Skr.  texts).  There  remains  the  anut' 
pattikadharmaksdnti,*  of  which  no  trace  ia  to  be  tuund  iu  the 
Pali  Abhidhanna,  and  which  consists  in  suppurtiiig  the  Tiew 
that  'things  are  not  produced,'  that  they  not  only  have  no 
substantial  reality,  but  that  even  their  production  by  causes  la 
only  an  illusion.! 

The  name  of  patience  applied  to  Mnsight  Into  the  law'  ia 
justified  from  a  double  point  of  view;  (1)  resistance  and  resig- 
nation of  mind  are  necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  non-existence  of  thin^  :  those  who  do  not  '  uphold  the 
profound  teaching'  {gaiiibhiradharmak^anti)  are  numerous; 
(2)  this  estimate  of  the  reality  of  things  is  an.essential  element  ol 
patience  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

S&ntideva,  however,  pays  little  heed  to  scholastic  distinctions. 
He  summarizes,  in  an  eloquent  but  hardly  systematic  account, 
the  reasons  that  justify  patience  from  the  philosophical  point  of 
view,  and  make  it  an  essential  element  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Impatience  or  anger  is  the  greatest  of  sins, 
especially  for  a  Bodhisattva,  who,  by  definition, 
is  a  *  being  of  goodness.'  It  destroys  all  merits. 
Even  during  the  earthly  life  it  causes  great  un- 
happiness.  Anger  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  dis- 
content, bom  of  desire  or  of  dislike,  that  nourishes 
it.     What  is  the  use  of  discontent? 

Suflering  is  the  common  lot  of  men ;  there  is 
plenty  of  occasion  to  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  it 
loses,  by  custom,  all  its  bitterness ;  it  is  very 
useful,  as  it  arouses  pious  fear  of  sin,  pity  for 
Rufierers,  love  for  Buadhas  who  deliver  from  it, 
disgust  for  existence,  both  perishable  and  penible 
Anger,  again,  is  not  aroused  by  physical  suffering, 
because  we  know  that  it  is  causetf  by  the  trouble 
of  the  bodily  humours  (cf.  the  medical  theory  of  the 
Greeks).  It  is  also  foolish  to  be  angry  with  men 
who  injure  us,  for  (1)  they  are  acting  merely  under 
the  influence  of  causes,  and  (2)  in  the  first  rank  of 
these  causes  are  the  wicked  deeds  of  our  previous 
existences.  *  My  enemy  takes  a  stick  to  beat  me 
and  I  have  assumed  this  body,  liable  to  be  wounded, 
and  destined  to  be  beaten.  Far  from  being  angry 
with  my  enemy,  I  ought  to  consider  him  almost  as 
beneficial  as  tne  Buddhas,  for  he  affords  me  the 
opportunity  of  practising  patience,  and  forgiveness 
of  wrongs,  which  blots  out  my  sins.  Am  I  to 
make  this  principle  of  salvation  the  cause  of  my 
condemnation  ?  Let  us  rather  pity  our  enemies 
who  ruin  themselves  by  their  anger,  and  let  as 
think  of  means  of  saving  them  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, as  the  Buddhas  do.  As  for  anger  pro- 
voked by  slander,  loss  of  property,  etc.,  it  is 
particularly  absurd  ;  so  also  is  anger  against  the 
enemies  of  our  religion,  iconoclasts,'  etc.t 

Envy  requires  special  attention,  for  the  envious 
man  makes  use  of  clever  artifices  to  throw  a  veil 
of  honesty  over  his  selfish  feelings.  We  must  also 
get  rid  of  the  gross  illusion  that  inspires  the  words, 

*  My  enemy  is  an  obstacle  to  my  good  works.'  Is 
there  a  more  meritorious  wort  than  patience? 
What  does  it  matter  if  my  enemy  tries  to  injure 
me  ?  He  is  none  the  less  my  benefactor.  How 
can  we  have  our  sins  pardoned  by  the  Buddhas, 
how  can  we  please  the  Buddhas,  except  by  loving 
the  creatures,  and  by  doing  good  to  our  most  cruel 
enemies  ?  So  long  as  creatures  are  suffering  there 
is  no  ioy  for  the  compassionate  Buddhas.  They 
identify  themselves  with  creatures.  It  is  the  Bua- 
dhas themselves  who  appear  to  ua  in  human  form. 

6.  Energ^y  {mrya). — The  virtue    of    energy  or 

*  effort  for  good  *  {knialotsdha)  is  necessary  for  the 
acquirement  of  merit  and  knowledge.  Its  enemies 
are  (1)  weakness  (or  incapacity  of  body  or  thought), 

(2)  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and 

(3)  discouragement  (or  want  of  resolution)  and  its 
result,  self -contempt. 

To  conquer  these  enemies  it  la  necessary  (1)  to  meditate 
on  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed.     *  I  am    in   th« 

•  See  p.  744»,  n.  0,  and  p.  747*>. 

f  See  artt.  Maddtamikab  and  MarItIna. 

X  Of.  de  Groot,  Code  du  Makdydna,  p.  109,  which  commands 
men  to  defend  uith  arms  the  Buddhas,  the  Ohuroh,  and  the 
State ;  and  preceding  column. 
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power  of  the  passions,  like  a  fish  in  the  hands  of  the  fisher 
man,  for  I  am  in  the  net  of  re-births,  threatened  by  death 
and  by  the  giiardians  of  the  hells.  Thou  hast  boarded  this 
vessel,  which  is  the  human  state ;  cross  the  river  of  suffering ; 
thou  fool,  this  is  no  time  to  sleep ;  when  and  at  what  cost 
wilt  thou  find  this  vessel  again?'  (2)  To  despise  pleasures, 
which  corae  to  fruition  in  suffering,  and  to  t^ste  the  excellent 
Joy  of  good  works.  (3)  To  remember  what  Sakyauiuni  said : 
These  supreme  liuddhaa,  6akyamuni,  Dipafikara,  etc.,  were 
insects,  flies,  and  little  worms ;  it  was  by  exerting  theinsehes 
that  they  acquired  the  illumination  of  a  Buddha,  soditti'.nilt  to 
obtain.'  '  Now  I  have  already  gained  the  human  estate  ;  the 
most  difficult  part  is  accomplished  I  The  task  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattvae  is  distressful,  but  the  hells  are  far  more  d  stressful. 
After  all,  however,  is  it  really  distressful?  The  Jluddha  is 
a  clever  physician  ;  by  degrees  he  accustoms  us  to  making 
the  greatest  sacrifices  with  ease,  and  besides  "the  future 
Buddha  is  free  from  all  bodily  pain,  for  he  has  cost  sin  aside, 
and  he  is  free  from  sorrow,  for  he  realizes  the  truth  of  the 
nothingness  of  the  ego."  *  By  his  good  works  the  Bodhisattva 
tastes  ever-increasing  joys,  superior  to  those  of  the  Bi:ddha 
entering  nirvapa.  He  arrives  at  nirvaga  more  quickly  than 
the  future  arhats  (6rdvakas).'  t 

To  increase  his  *energ>''  (viryavardhana)  the  Bodhisattva 
manoeuvres  his  '  armies,'  which  are  : 

(1)  Desire  (chhanda  or  iubhachhanda),  the  root  of  all  merit : 
*  What  a  sublime  task  I  have  undertaken  in  the  destruction  of 
•3  my  vices,  all  the  vices  of  the  world,  and  the  endowment  of 
myself  and  my  neighbour  with  every  good  quality  I  .  .  .  Those 
whose  works  are  all  good  are  re-born  m  the  Paradise  of  Amit-a- 
bba.'  (2)  Pride  (iruina),  (a)  the  pride  of  work,  '  it  is  upon  me 
that  all  difficult  and  mean  works  devolve ;  let  every  creature 
cast  his  burden  of  work  upon  me';  (6)  pride  against  the  pas- 
sions :  *  Son  of  the  Lion  of  Conquerors,  shall  I  be  the  slave  of  the 
passions  {upakle^a)f  The  most  humiliating  and  most  exacting 
of  the  passions  is  pride' ;  (c)  pride  of  power  or  endurance  (A^(ifc(/) : 
the  Bodhisattva  is  inaccessible  to  the  passions  (gai\kle4a).t  (3) 
Joy  (rati),  hy  virtue  of  which,  when  he  has  finished  one  task, 
he  plunges  mto  another,  like  the  elephant,  under  the  mid- 
day Bun,  into  the  lake.  '  He  whose  happiness  is  in  action 
itself  seeks  in  action  nothing  but  action.  (4)  Abandonment 
(Tnitkti) :  he  must  measure  his  powers  before  undertaking  a 
task,  and  stop  when  his  powers  fail.  (5)  Exclusive  application 
(tdtparya),  especially  in  all  that  concerns  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  blows  of  those  clever  adversarif.s,  the  passions.  It  is  a 
duel,  in  which  the  Bodhisattva  is  armed  with  the  memory  of 
the  law  of  Buddha.  If  he  happens  to  get  wounded  (for  what 
fight  is  without  wounds?)  he  grieves,  and  reflects  :  *  What  shall 
1  do  to  prevent  this  occurring  again  ?'  (6)  Self-uiastery 
(dtmavidheyatd)  :  '  Never  does  he  forget  the  Buddha's  sermon 
on  attention  (apramdda).  He  keeps  his  mind  and  his  body 
alert  and  easily  managed,  so  that  he  may  be  ready  at  any  time 
and  for  any  thing  even  before  it  is  necessary  to  begin.  As  the 
seed  of  the  cotton-plant  obeys  the  wind,  coming  and  going 
under  its  impulse,  so,  in  body  and  thouj^'ht,  the  Bodhisattva 
directs  himself  according  to  his  will.  It  is  thus  that  magical 
powers  are  obtained,  and  all  happiness.' 

7,  Contemplation  (samadhi)  or  meditation  {dhy- 
ana). — Contemplation  or  concentration  of  thought, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  indispensable  to  merit 
and  knowledge,  presupposes  the  simultaneous 
action  of  two  factors  :  isolation  of  the  body  {kCnja- 
viveka)t  i.e.  life  in  retirement ;  §  and  isolation  of 
thought  {chittaviveka)f  i.e.  indiiference  to  all 
worldly  desires. 

These  are  theories  very  favourable  to  literary  developipent, 
and  have  always  prevailed  widely  among  Buddhists.  Santi- 
deva  deserves  great  praise  for  treating  them  with  much 
eloquence,  and  especially  for  being  satisfied  with  sixteen  verses 
to  describe  the  dangers  and  penalties  of  a  worldly  life '  in  the 
midst  of  fools,'  ten  verses  to  exalt  the  life  in  the  forest  '  with 
the  trees  which  are  eood  naturally,  and  whose  sympathies  are 
easily  gained ' ;  but  ne  requires  thirty-eight  to  deter  us  from 
love,  the  source  of  so  much  shame  and  sin,  which  cap  be 
explained  only  by  an  aberration  of  mind,  a  sickly  passion  tor 
impurity. 

All  the  meditations  here  recommended  to  the  Bodhisattva  are 
merely  the  putting  into  action  of  the  meditations  on  impurity 


*  Properly  speaking,  the  saint  is  free  from  suffering  only 
when  he  has  attained  the  'suppression  of  all  attachment' 
(vUardgatva).  The  consequences  of  sin  make  themselves  felt 
in  two  ways :  (1)  grief  (vipokaphala),  which  jtroduces  increase 
of  compassion  for  others ;  (2)  tendency  to  sin  (ni^yandaphala), 
which  is  destroyed  by  patience  (see  Madhyamakdvatdra,  29,  10 
and  60,  1). 

t  See  MAHiTANA. 

X  Pride,  tndTW.,  inaTxand,  manyand,  ahkimdna  (to  believe 
wrongly  that  one  is  destined  to  Buddhahood,  to  rely  on  ascetic 
practices  and  despise  others)  is  a  capital  sin,  worse  than  munlfr, 
etc  Mara  endeavours  b_v  all  means  to  produce  such  delusion 
in  the  'beginning'  Bodhisattva  (achirayonasamprasthita). 

8  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  '  isolation  of  the  body  '  is 
not  the  true  '  isolation';  that  solitary  life  involves  many  spiritual 
dangers,  naniely^  pride,  absence  of  '  spiritual  friends  '  {kabjdna- 
mitra)\  that  living  in  the  village  is  more  fit  for  the  charitable 
Bodhisattva  than  the  forest,  the  natural  abode  of  the  Pratyeka- 
huddha  (A9t€udhatnkd,  p.  391,  11). 


(a.<vf'hahhdvand,  kdyasmftyifpasthdna),  on  cemeteries,  etc., 
which  belong  to  the  Little  Vehicle.  But  the  Great  Vehicle 
adds  a  note  which  is  peculiar  to  it:  'What  painful  efforts 
have  been  needed  from  the  beginning  of  time  for  this  body, 
ordained  to  an  inevitable  re-death,  so  mean  in  comparison 
with  the  spiritual  body  of  the  Bodhisattvas,  and  doomed  to 
tortures  in  hell  1  Not  the  millionth  part  of  these  efforts  and 
sufferings  are  necessary  to  attain  Buddhahood.  The  sufferings 
of  chose  who  are  subject  to  desire  are  immeasurable  and 
barren.' 

The  mind  is  therefore  absorbed  in  contemplation, 
being  detached  (vivikta).  It  is  able  to  penetrate 
the  ideas  to  which  it  is  about  to  be  applied,  and 
to  be  deeply  penetrated  by  them.  This  is,  properly 
speaking,  dhydna  (*  meditation/  'ecstasy  ).  The 
Buddhists  have  constructed  a  very  large  number 
of  systems  of  meditation,  which  all  aim  at  leading 
to  the  possession  of  knowledge  or  wisdom  {prajnd). 
None  of  them  is  foreign  to  the  rule  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas. By  'perfection  of  contemplation*  may 
be  meant  (1)  practice  of  the  dhydnas  and  the 
samdpattis  of  ancient  Buddhism ;  (2)  study  of 
the  four  truths,  and  of  the  two  truths  (relative 
and  absolute) ;  this  is  the  theory  of  Chandrakirti 
in  the  Madhyamakdvatdra ;  (3)  meditation  on 
impurity  in  order  to  destroy  the  vice  of  passion, 
on  kindness  to  destroy  hatred,  on  dependent 
origination  to  destroy  error,  or,  further,  on  four 
'subjects  of  mindful  reflexion'  {smrtyupasthdna)^ 
or,  in  general,  on  all  the  doctrines  of  the  prajnd^ 
that  is  to  say,  which  relate  to  the  true  nature  of 
things.  * 

In  the  Bodhicharydvatdra  Santideva  adopts  the 
very  original  plan  of  subordinating  the  virtue 
of  meditation  to  the  active  virtues  of  charity, 
humility,  and  patience.  On  this  subject,  usually 
so  dry  and  wearisome  to  Europeans,  he  displays 
all  the  heat  and  emotion  appropriate  to  a  homily. 
There  was,  however,  no  better  way  of  introduction 
into  the  Vehicle  of  the  Bodhisattvas.  Although 
meditation  on  the  nothingness  of  the  ego,  etc., 
seems  to  result,  and  in  the  Little  Vehicle  really 
does  result,  in  apathy  and  nirvana,  by  destroying 
the  activity  of  the  mind  bent  on  the  objects  of 
knowledge  {jiieydvarana),  Santideva  maintains 
that  it  begins  by  putting  itself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  active  virtues  which  destroy  passion  {kleid- 
varana).  The  nothin^ess  of  the  ego  does  not 
warrant  us  in  remaining  inactive  ;  we  find  in  it 
a  reason  for  sacrificing  ourselves  for  our  neighbour. 
And  soon,  by  a  just  compensation,  this  practice  of 
abnegation,  destructive  of  attachment  and  hatred 
{rdf/ay  dvesa],  results,  much  more  surely  than 
selhsh  meditation  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  in 
purging  the  mind  of  error  (moha) ;  that  is  to  say, 
since  every  idea,  as  such,  is  erroneous,  abnegation 
'purifies*  the  mind  by  emptying  it  {moha=jfleyd- 
varana,  hiddha=h~inya). 

Santideva's  plan  is  so  *  orthodox,'  and  at  the  same  time,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged,  so  original,  that  it  will  be  well  to  give  a 
detailed  analysis  of  this  part  of  his  book,  in  which  there  is 
much  to  be  commended. 

The  discijile  must  practise  (1)  the  pardtmataviatd,  the 
equality  of  self  and  neighbour;  (2)  the  pardtmaparivartana, 
the  substitution  of  neighbour  for  self.  Each  includes  a  clear 
insight  into  the  real  nature  of  things,  and,  if  the  energy  (tnrya) 
is  strong  enough  to  ensure  their  perfect  practice,  they  include 
in  addition,  all  the  merits  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

(1)  f*ardtmasamatd,  making  no  difference  between  self  and 
neighbour,  is  the  essence  of  the  obligations  of  a  future  Buddha 
{hiidhisattvasaihmra).  (a)  As  the  body  is  composed  of  different 
parts  united  together  so  that  the  hand  takes  care  to  protect 
the  foot,  in  the  same  way,  in  this  manifold  world  of  living 
beinps,  joy  and  sorrow  are  common  to  all.  What  joy  moans  for 
me,  it  means  the  same  for  others.  It  is  the  same  with  suffering. 
I  nmst  do  for  others  what  I  do  for  myself.  I  must  destroy  my 
nei^ihbour's  sorrow,  just  because  it  is  sorrow  like  my  own. 
I  must  serve  my  neighbour,  because  he  is  a  living  being  as 
I  am.  (ft)  If  any  one  should  object,  'My  neighbour's  sorrow 
is  his  sorrow,  not  mine,'  the  reply  is,  '  What  you  call  your 
sorrow  is  such  only  by  an  illusion  ;  there  is  no  permanent  ego 
in  you,  but  a  series  of  intellectual  phenomena  (which  series 
does  not  exist  in  itself,  any  more  than  a  row  of  ants),  or  an 
aggregate  of  pheiiomena  with  no  individual  unit.    There  it 

*  See  ^ntideva,  Sik^dsamuchchayat  xii-xiv. 
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therefore  do  existini^  being  to  whom  we  can  attribute  sorrow,  of 
whom  we  can  say  "his  sorrow,"  or  who  can  say  "  mi/  sorrow."  * 
Why  then  contend  with  suffering,  if  there  is  no  sulTerer? 
Because  all  the  schools  a^^ree  on  this  point.  If  it  ia  necea- 
•ary  to  contend  with  it,  contend  with  it,  whatever  its  nature ; 
U  it  is  not  necessary,  do  not  make  distinction,  and  occupy 
yourself  exclusively  with  your  own.  (c)  But  why  undertake 
the  painful  duty  of  a  future  Buddha?  This  duty  is  not  painful, 
but  if  it  were,  yet,  should  the  suffering  of  one  individual  put 
an  end  to  the  suffering  of  several,  it  is  a  duty  to  undertake. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  future  Buddhas,  whose  spirits  are 
lortitied  in  the  'equivalence  of  the  self  and  the  neighbour,'  and 
for  whom  personal  Joy  is  nothing  but  sadness  when  their 
neighbours  are  suffering,  plunge  into  the  Aviclii  hell  to  take  the 
place  of  the  condemned  there.  The  deliverance  of  creatures 
causes  the  river  of  their  thoughts  to  overflow  into  an  ocean 
of  ^oy.  Their  cup  of  happiness  is  full.  Nirvapa,  in  com- 
parison with  this,  is  insipid.  If,  therefore,  you  do  good 
to  your  neighbour,  do  not  boast  about  it,  or  admire  your- 
self, or  expect  a  reward  ;  you  are  only  doing  what  is  quite 
oatural. 

(2)  Pardtmaparivartana. — It  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
false  judgments,  repeated  during  the  course  of  existences,  that 
we  attach  the  illusory  notion  of  self  to  this  product  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  called  the  body.  Why  not  rather  consider 
our  neighbour  as  our  '  self,'  and,  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned, 
regard  it  as  foreign  to  ourselves?  It  is  really  very  simple. 
The  disciple  treats  his  neighbour  as  people  of  the  world  treat 
their  'self*;  he  treats  his  'self*  as  they  are  accustomed  to  treat 
their  neighbours.  Santideva  develops  this  argument  with  real 
eloquence  and  sincere  humility.  He  says:  *I  shall  regard 
myself  as  a  stranger,  and  I  shall  find  my  real  self  flrst  among 
the  most  humble.  Then  I  shall  practise  pride,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  I  shall  envy  without  shortcoming^  or  hesitation. 
How  honoured,  !  shall  say,  is  this  self,  and  I  am  not;  he  is  rich, 
praised,  happy;  I  am  poor,  despised,  unhappy  ;  it  is  evidently 
because  he  is  great  in  this  world,  and  I  am  small,  destitute  of 
good  qualities.  But  have  1  really  no  good  qualities?  If  I  have 
not,  should  not  he  toil  to  cure  me  of  my  vices?  If  he  is  unable 
to  cure  me,  why  does  he  despise  me?  Because  of  his  excellent 
virtues?  What  matters  it  to  me  if  he  is  holy  only  for  his  own 
sake?  Has  he  compassion  only  for  the  unfortunates  who  are 
about  to  be  overcome  by  evil  destinies?  And  yet,  in  the  pride 
of  his  virtues,  he  claims  to  ex<'el  among  the  saints.'  In  this 
way  the  Bodhisattva  energetically  voices  the  complaints  of  the 
sinful  and  wretched  poor  whom  a  monk  is  only  too  apt  to 
despise ;  and,  while  excusing  his  neighbour,  he  eagerly  seeks 
every  occasion  to  humble  himself.  Thus  our  only  enemy  is 
our  selfish  'ego';  'Renounce,  O  my  thought,  the  foolish  hope 
that  I  have  still  a  special  interest  in  you.  I  have  given  you 
to  m,v  neighliour,  thinking  nothing  of  your  sufferings.  For  if 
I  were  so  foolish  as  not  to  give  you  over  to  the  creatures,  there 
la  no  doubt  that  you  would  deliver  me  to  the  demons,  the 
guardians  of  hell.  How  often,  indeed,  have  you  not  handed 
me  over  to  those  wret<:he3,  and  for  what  long  tortures  1 
I  remember  your  long  enmity,  and  I  crush  you,  O  self,  the 
slave  of  your  own  interests.  If  I  really  love  myself,  I  must  not 
love  myself.  If  I  wii^h  to  preserve  myself,  I  must  not  preserve 
myself.** 

8.  Knowledge,  or  wisdom,  as  it  is  usually  called 
by  Europeans  {praJHapdrn7nitd),f  is  the  supreme 
virtue.  It  is  the  apiilictiion  of  the  mind  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  {tattva).  By  a  direct  eflurt  it  destroys  false 
views  concerning  self  and  nature,  and  its  complete 
possessi<m  is  identical  with  nirvana.  Only  Bud- 
dhas possess  it  at  the  state  of  fruit  {phulabhutd) ; 
Bodhisattvas  cultivate  its  germ  (/letuohiltd  prajnd, 
bljahhutd).  As  the  prnjAd  of  the  Maliayana  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  tlie  prajiid  of  the  Little 
Vehicle,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  differently 
understood  by  the  two  great  Mahayanist  schools, 
it  will  be  more  conveniently  examined  in  dotnil 
im  artt.  Dependent  Origination,  Mahayana, 

•  The  pardtmaeamatd  and  the  pardtmaparivartana,  which 
are  practically  no  more  than  a  translation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  prajtld,  purify,  according  to  the  author  referred  to,  the 
virtue  of  energy.  They  also  purify  generosity,  morality,  and 
patience. 

t  The  definitions  of  the  word  vrajfidpdramitd  appear  con- 
tradictory. The  prajnd,  being  m  a  general  way  the  exact 
knowledge  of  all  things  (sanjadharnie^u  yathdvndrynvaslha- 
«u;n«na),  is  called  pntjuafKirainitd  in  so  far  as  It.  hoars  on  the 
real  nAtnreijiarajndrthaiira/ianaprai^rtta),  tmf\  jn<umfiira)iiitd 
in  so  far  as  it  comprehends  the  world  of  ajipearunccs  in  its 
relative  truth  (sathi^rtigraha^a).  (See  liodhisattialmumi,  iii. 
Iv.).  [Tlie  Bodhisattvas  acquire  first  hkottara  jflCnui,  I.e. 
^rajfld  (which  assures  them  of  final  tiirvnva).  then  Innkika 
)fldna,  i.e.  )f\dna  (which  endows  them  with  all  the  privileges  of 
a  Buddha  in  order  to  help  fellow-heings) ;  see  Sutmlahkdra, 
xiv.  42.]  But  our  authors  do  not  fee!  satisfied  with  this  deflni- 
tion,  and  we  find,  inter  alia,  the  foUowin;;  commentary  :  prajiid 
ta  (1)  Buddhist  (>hiloaophy(ttrfA//«(»mi«ii/^(i),  (2)  dialectics  (/(*'(u- 
fwyd),  (3)  medical  art,  (4)  grammar,  (6)  technical  arts  (jkUpa- 
Smnna).  (See  Bodhitattvabhumi^  i.  xiv.) 
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Madhyamikas, VijKXnavAdins,  For  Bodhisattva 
in  Pali  literature,  see  Jataka. 

LiTBRATUEB. — The  literature  has  been  given  fully  throughout 
the  article.  L.    DE  LA   VaLL^K  POUSSIN. 

BODOS. — I.  Name  and  language. — The  generic 
term  *Bodo*  is  now,  for  convenience,  applied  to 
all  peoples  speaking  the  Tibeto-Burman  group  of 
languages.  EthnoTogically,  the  true  Bodo  race 
exists,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  all  over  Assam 
proper  (the  Brahmaputra  Valley),  in  Koch  Bih&r 
and  Northern  Bengal,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Surmft 
river,  now  part  of  Eastern  Bengal.  It  is  probable 
that  the  low  semi-Hinduized  caste  of  Chandals  or 
Namasudras  (now  recognized  as  Hindus)  are  in 
fact  of  Bodo  origin  ;  but  this  cannot  be  settled  till 
further  ethnographical  inquiries  have  been  made. 
In  the  plains  the  Bodos  have  become  largely  Hin- 
duized,  and  have  intermarried  freely  witn  Ahoma 
[q.v.)  and  other  races.  But  even  in  the  plains, 
and  mingled  with  Hinduized  neighbours,  there  are 
lar^e  communities  of  Bodo  people,  still  speaking 
their  Tibeto-Burman  language  and  preserving  the 
simple  animistic  superstitions  of  their  race.  Those 
of  them  who  live  among  the  Bengalis  of  North  Bengal 
are  by  them  styled  *  Mech  *  or  '  Mleccha,*  that  is, 
*  Welsh'  or  'barbarian.*  But  the  name  has  long 
lost  its  contemptuous  signification,  and  is  placidly 
accepted  by  the  people  themselves  as  their  tribal 
title.  Their  Mongolian  type  of  feature  and  dark- 
blue  clotlies,  not  less  than  their  language  and 
religion,  mark  them  off  from  their  white-clad 
Hindu  neighbours.  Adjoining  them  are  the  Koch, 
now  mostly  Hinduized,  and  justly  proud  that,  in 
the  person  of  H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Koch  Bihar, 
they  are  ruled  over  by  a  dynasty  which  once 
conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Pragjyotispur  (see  Assam).  Beyond  the 
Koch  tribe,  eastwards,  come  the  true  Bodos  or 
'plains  Kacharis'  (as  the  English  call  them),  who 
dwell  in  the  terai,  or  submontane  tract,  under  the 
hills  of  Bhutan,  known  as  the  Kachari  Dwars  or 
passes.  It  was  from  these  people  that  B.  H. 
Hodgson  took  the  title  of  Bodo,  for  they  call 
themselves  Boro-ni-fisa,  'sons  of  Boro,'*  or  'sons 
of  the  Man.'  (It  should  be  noticed  that  most  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  N.E.  frontier  of  India 
have  no  specific  name  for  themselves.  They  are 
'men.'  Other  races  are  Bengali-men,  English- 
men, China-men,  etc.)  There  are  about  300,000 
of  these  people  still  unabsorbed  by  Hinduism, 
Mixed  with  the  true  Bodos  on  the  borders  ot 
Assam  and  Bengal  are  some  30,000  Rabhfia, 
speaking  a  similar  language,  but  holding  them- 
selves superior,  apparently  owing  to  a  somewhat 
larger  infusion  of  Western  blood.  These  are  a 
iiner  and  stronger  race,  and  at  one  time  supplied 
recruits  to  the  regiments  formerly  raised  in  Assam, 
In  the  central  mountainous  mass  of  Assam, 
between  the  Nag&s  on  the  East  and  the  Khasis  on 
the  West,  are  about  16,000  neople  speaking  a  form 
of  the  Bodo  language.  Tnis  branch  call  them- 
selves Di-ma-aat  They  are  now  totally  separated 
from  the  lowland  Bodos  ;  and  Endle,  the  recognized 
authority,  says  that  tlieir  speech  now  differs  from 
that  of  tlie  Boro-ni-fisa  as  widely  as  Italian  ditl'era 
from  Spanish.  This  branch  of  the  family  once 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom,  first  at  Diiuapur  in 
the  Brahmaputra  Valley,  and,  when  driven  thence 

*  The  0  in  Bn|'o  is  short,  something  like  that  in  English 
'hot,'  or  rather  hke  that  in  'dog.'  The  central  ri* sometime 
pronounced  (J. 

t  The  ancient  appellation  of  the  hllli  Inhabited  by  the  Dimis& 
in  Sanskrit  authors  is  Ili^i'n'bd  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Dimd 
is  the  name  of  the  former  capilal  Dinm-pur  and  In  DImasa  is 
derived  Irnin  (ni)(^iniba.  '  Kachar*  is  properly  the  name  of  thij 
hilly  region.  The  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Surmft  now  called 
Knchar  did  not  form  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Kachfiri  R4J4 
till  the  17th  cent.,  when  it  was  acquired  by  him  aa  the  dowry 
of  a  Tippera  princess  whom  he  married.— O.  J.  L/alL 
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by  the  invading  Ahoms  (see  Assam),  at  Maibang  in 
the  centre  of  tlie  Hills,  and  afterwards  at  Khaspur 
in  what  is  now  the  British  District  of  Kachfir.* 

In  the  district  of  Nowgong  and  the  adjoining 
hills  are  some  3000  Hoiais  whose  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Bodo  word  Ha-jo  (i.e.  'earth- 
high,'  'mountain'),  and  means  'hill-folk.'  They 
are  very  similar  to  their  neighbours  the  Lalan^s, 
about  40,000  in  number,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Garo  hills ;  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  plains 
district  of  Mymensingh  are  about  SOOO  Haijongs — 
another  name  evidently  derived  from  the  word 
Ha-iO.  Finally,  there  are  two  great  isolated  hi^'li- 
land  groups  of  Bodo  people  in  the  hills  respectively 
called  after  them — those  known  to  us  as  the  Garos 
and  Tipperaa.  The  former  now  constitute  the 
British  District  known  as  the  GSro  Hills,  while  the 
Tipperas  are  inhabitants  of  a  semi-independent 
mediatized  State  ruled  over  by  a  Hinduized 
dynasty  which  intermarries  with  the  royal  family 
of  the  similar  State  of  Manipur,  which  lies  be- 
tween Eastern  Bengal  and  Upper  Burma.  The 
Garos  are  150,000  and  the  Tipperas  about  105,000 
in  number.  In  Upper  Assam  are  a  few  commu- 
nities, small  in  numbers,  such  as  the  Chutiyas, 
Morans,  etc.,  whose  speech,  so  far  as  they  have 
not  adopted  Hinduism  and  Assamese,  is  of  the 
Bodo  type,  that  is,  an  agglutinative  language 
which  has  learned  inflexion  from  contact  with 
the  Indo-European  Assamese.  The  verb  is  still 
modified  by  agglutinated  infixes,  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  language  resembles  Western  languages 
in  havin"  acquired  even  such  linguistic  luxuries 
as  adverbs,  relative  clauses,  and  a  (rarely  used) 
passive  voice. 

2.  Origins. — Of  all  these  peoples  and  their  origins 
there  is  no  written  record.  They  totally  lack  the 
historical  instinct  so  characteristic  of  their  Ahoni 
conquerors.  Their  physical  aspect  renders  it 
likely  that  they  came  from  beyond  the  mountains 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  Assam  Valley.  The  Morans, 
the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  race,  and  perhaps 
the  latest  settlers  in  Assam,  have  indeed  a  tradition 
that  they  came  from  Maingkaing  in  the  Hukong 
Valley  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Chindwin  river. 

The  story  goes  that  there  once  dwelt  there  thrse  brothers 
named  Moylang,  Moran,  and  Moyran.  Moylang,  the  oldest, 
remained  in  Upper  Burma ;  MojTan,  the  youngest,  migrated 
into  Nepal,  and  was  there  lost ;  whilst  Moran,  the  second 
brother,  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  Patkai  pass,  the  route  of 
many  subsequent  invasions,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  Tiphuk 
or  Diphuk  river,  where  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe 
which  bears  his  name. 

Linguistic  and  ethnographical  inquiries  may  some 
day  trace  some  connexion  between  the  Bodo- 
speaking  peoples  and  one  or  other  of  the  races  in 
Upper  Burma,  but  the  link  is  still  missing.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  some  2000  years  ago  or  more, 
Bodo  peoples  must  have  covered,  the  whole  of  the 
Assam  Valley,  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Bengal, 
and  the  Surma  Valley.  The  most  significant  si'Ti 
of  their  presence  in  this  area  is  the  Bodo  ele- 
ment in  the  names  of  the  rivers,  such  as  Dikho, 
Diphlu,  Dipru,  Dibong,  etc.,  also  traceable  in  such 
names  as  the  Tista,  or  Dista,  near  Darjiling,  the 
Tiphuk  in  Upper  Assam,  and  the  Tipai,  or  l)i|iai, 
in  Kaoh&r.  (The  word  di  or  ddi  in  Bodo  means 
'  water'  or  'river.')  Those  of  them  who  settled  in 
the  rich,  soft,  malarious  plains  underwent  the 
degeneration  which  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of 
all  settlers  in  Eastern  India,  and  were  conqiieied 
by  successive  invasions  from  East  and  West. 
Those  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  such  as 
the  Dimasa,  Garos,  and  Tipperas,  became  a 
scattered  and  half-savage  race.  The  Garos  alone, 
80  far  as  we  know  at  present,  adopted  or  carried 
with    them    the    practices,    common    among    tlie 

•  The  name  Rach&ri  now  generally  given  to  the  Bndns  and 
Dimft^a  by  Hindus  is  derived  (rem  this  kingdom  of  Kachar  (see 
imvioua  footnote). 


Nigas,  of  internecine  warfare  and  head-hunting. 
Under  British  rule,  however  (within  the  last  forty 
years,  that  is),  they  have  settled  down  to  agriculture 
and  commerce ;  and,  owing  to  the  elforta  of 
American  Baptist  missionaries,  a  great  part  of  the 
Garo  tribe  is  already  converted  to  Christianity. 

3.  Religion. — There  is  but  little  that  can  be  said 
of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Bodos  as  a  whole, 
except  that  they  are  of  the  animistic  type.  All 
the  branches  of  the  Bodo  family  follow  a  religion 
of  fear,  and  are  haunted  by  many  gods  or  spirits, 
who  have  to  be  propitiated  by  offerings  of  food, 
etc.  Within  historical  times  the  Chutiyas  of 
Upper  Assam  were  wont  to  offer  human  sacrifices 
at  their  famous  copper-roofed  temple  at  Sadiya ; 
but  this  habit  may  nave  been  due  to  imitation  of 
the  sacrificial  habits  of  Saktist  Hindus.  The 
majority  of  the  Bodos  of  the  plains  are  singularly 
mild  and  inoffensive  people ;  and  though  they  are 
much  given  to  making  offerings  of  fowls  and  goata 
to  various  deities,  especially,  it  is  significant  to 
note,  on  the  occasion  of  harvest  and  other  festivals, 
these  are  apparently  excuses  for  feasting  and 
merrymaking,  occasions  on  which  there  is  much 
consumption  of  boiled  pork  and  rice-beer.  There 
are  indications  of  a  now  decaying  belief  in  totems, 
and  among  the  Bodos  of  Northern  Assam  there 
are  septs,  for  instance,  calling  themselves  Mosa- 
artli,  '  sons  of  the  tiger,'  who  go  into  mourning  for 
a  whole  day,  fasting  the  while,  if  a  tiger  happens 
to  be  killed  in  their  vicinity.  So  also  there  are 
those  who  belong  to  the  clan  of  the  sacred  cactus, 
the  Siju  (the  Euphorbia),  and  are  proud  to  call 
themselves  Siju-artii.  And  there  are  many  others. 
There  seems  to  be  no  belief  in  a  supreme  deity  or 
creator.  Among  the  Western  Bodos,  gods  are 
freely  borrowed  from  the  Hindu  pantheon,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  these  being  Kuvera,  the  god 
of  wealth.  The  plains  Bodos  are  a  simple,  agricul- 
tural, and  far  from  avaricious  race,  and  the  extent 
to  which  Kuvera  figures  in  their  folk-tales  and 
legends  is  certainly  curious. 

The  matriarchate  is  unknown,  and  the  father  is 
an  extremely  good-natured  and  easy-going  head  of 
a  contented  and  simple  family.  The  tribes  ara 
mostly  endogamous,  it  the  expression  can  be  used 
of  people  who  marry  very  much  as  European 
peasants  do.  There  is  no  child-marriage,  and  pre- 
nuptial  chastity  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. There  are  signs  to  show  that  marriage  by 
capture  was  once  the  rule ;  but  nowadays  marriages 
are  the  result  of  an  elopement,  followed  by  the 
payment  of  a  fine  to  the  girl's  relatives,  or  of  a 
definite  arrangement  between  the  parents  of  the 
young  people,  which  results  in  a  present  offered  to 
the  bride's  parents,  or  else  a  term  of  service  on  the 
bridegroom's  part  in  his  father-in-law's  house. 

Running  nvers  and  water-courses  are  held  in 
high  respect  and  honour  ;  and  the  dead  are  either 
buried  or  cremated  (if  their  relatives  can  afford  the 
necessary  fuel)  near  streams.  A  woman  is  laid  on 
seven  layers  of  fuel,  and  has  seven  such  layers  placed 
over  her.  A  man  has  only  five  such  layers.  So, 
when  a  male  child  is  born,  the  umbilical  cord  is 
severed  with  five  cuts  with  five  separate  bamboo 
knives.  A  female  child  is  separated  from  its 
mother  by  seven  cuts.  Not  enough  is  known  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  people  to  enable  us  to  offer 
any  explanation  of  these  mystical  numbers.  Like 
utlier  animistic  peoples,  the  Bodos  are  great  be- 
lievers in  amulets,  divination,  and  omens ;  and 
though  they  have  no  professional  priests,  they 
employ  wise  women,  who  work  themselves  into  a 
frenzy,  and  when  in  that  state  are  able  to  tell 
what  gods  ought  to  be  propitiated  in  order  to 
ward  off  or  heal  pestilence  or  failure  of  crops. 

There  is  a  crude  belief  in  a  future  life.  When  a 
body  is  buried,  a  reed  or  bamboo  tube  is  led  froa' 
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the  corpse's  mouth  to  the  outer  air,  so  as  to  enable 
the  spirit  to  breathe  if  he  will,  and  the  dead  man's 
favourite  food  is  placed  for  a  time  near  his  grave. 
Grown-up  people  will  not  touch  these  ofTeringa, 
but  chiklren  take  them  without  scruple.  Spirits, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  tribes  in  Eastern  India, 
cannot  cross  wat«r  without  help  ;  and  if  a  funeral 
party  has  to  cross  a  river,  a  string  is  suspended 
Mross  it  to  enable  tlie  spirit  to  follow  the  body  or 
return  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 

In  short,  the  Bodos  of  the  plains  are  a  very 
simple  and  guileless  race.  They  live  on  a  soil 
which  yields  them  rich  reward  for  comparatively 
easy  toil,  and,  as  their  wants  are  few,  they  lead  a 
joyous  and  childish  existence.  Like  other  human 
children,  they  are  occasionally  given  to  ftts  of 
Bulks,  are  very  clannish,  very  obstinate,  and  some- 
what suspicious  of  more  intellectual  and  ingenious 
races.  But  they  readily  make  friends  with  kindly 
and  sympathetic  Europeans ;  and,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  6&ros  (now  also  rapidly  coming 


under  gentler  influences),  they  have  long  ago  lost 
the  martial  tendencies  the  race  must  once  have 
possessed.  They  have  much  of  the  genial  joviality 
of  the  Burmese,  and  are  extremely  addicted  to 
feasts,  junketings,  and  all  manner  of  merrymaking. 
Their  langua<'e  has  now  been  investigated  with 
much  thorougtmess,  but  a  systematic  inquiry  into 
their  ethnopraphicaJ  position  and  their  beliefs  and 
customs  still  remains  to  be  made. 
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755. 
Buddhist  (J.  H.  Bateson),  p.  758. 
Christian  (J.  C.  Lambert),  p.  760. 

BODY. — 1.  Primitive  ideas. — Primitive  ideas 
about  the  human  body  have  an  importance  far 
greater  than  that  which  belongs  to  most  other 
groups  of  anthropological  data.  They  do  not 
simply  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  primitive 
thinker  to  the  natural  world  and  its  invisible 
powers  ;  they  show  us  what  he  thought  of  himself. 
For  the  sharp  distinction  which  modern  thought, 
at  least  in  its  unreflective  forms,  is  accustomed  to 
draw  between  body  and  mind  was  quite  foreign  to 
his  way  of  thinking.  He  did  not  think  of  body 
as  the  '  organ '  of  mind ;  his  body  was  himself, 
possessing  attributes  of  various  kinds,  which  we 
have  learnt  to  analyze  into  physical  and  mental 
eroups,  but  which  he  learnt  to  class  and  explain 
from  a  different  standpoint.  All  the  mental 
states  and  physical  activities  of  which  he  was 
conscious  were  part  of  himself,  that  is,  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  body  ;  even  the  soul,  when  it  emerges 
as  a  distinct  idea,  is  frequently  identified  with 
the  breath  or  blood.  This  '  pnysiological  psy- 
chology '  is,  of  course,  a  special  case  of  the  general 
inability  of  the  primitive  thinker  to  reach  abstrac- 
tions, and  of  a  general  tendency  to  find  concrete 
support  for  his  thinking.  But  the  tendency  was 
developed  and  accentuated  by  that  ignorance  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  which  prevailed  until 
the  last  few  centuries.  Not  only  primitive  but 
ancient  thought  in  general  had  no  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  nervous  system  and  the  psychical 
function  of  the  brain  ;  whilst  ignorance  of  the 
function  of  the  heart  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  (till  1628)  made  natural  the  ascription  to  it 
of  such  psychical  attributes  as  its  central  and 
obviously  important  place  might  suggest.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  few  organs  of  the  body  which  have 
not  received  at  some  time,  and  among  some  social 
group  or  other,  credit  for  psychical  activities. 

Tiie  proof  of  these  statements  is  cumulative, 
and  can  be  gained  only  from  the  study  of  sui'h 
collections  of  anthropological  material  as  Tylora 
Primitive  Culture  and  Krazer's  Golden  lioiic/h 
al!ord.  Reference  may  be  made,  however,  to  the 
following  groups  of  facts,  as  types  of  the  evidence 
to  be  expected. 

0)  The  custom  o/  eating  particular  organs  of  animals,  or  of 
ether  men,  in  order  that  the  special  (jualities  suppcscd  to  be 
ecnn*--Ud  with  tliese  organs  may  pass  into  the  cater.    Thus 


Egyptian  (G.  Foucart),  p.  763. 
Greek  and  Roman  (W.  Capelle),  p.  768. 
Hebrew  (I.  Abrahams),  p.  772. 
Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  773. 

ftmoDg  certain  African  tribes :  *  Whenever  an  enemy  who  has 
behaved  with  conspicuous  bravery  is  killed,  his  liver,  which  is 
considered  the  seat  of  valour ;  his  ears,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  seat  of  intelligence ;  the  skin  of  his  forehead,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  perseverance:  his  testicles,  which  are 
held  to  be  the  seat  of  strength  ;  and  other  members,  which  are 
viewed  as  the  seat  of  other  virtues,  are  cut  from  his  body  and 
baked  to  cinders.  The  ashes  are  carefully  kept  in  the  horn  of 
a  bull,  and,  during  the  ceremonies  observed  at  circumcision, 
are  mixed  with  other  ingredients  into  a  kind  of  pa^te,  which  is 
administered  by  the  tribal  priest  to  the  youths '  (Frazer,  GB' 
IL  367,  where  a  large  number  of  similar  cases  is  given). 

(2)  The  nature  of  certain  ordeals  and  penalties,  chosen  in 
relation  to  the  supposed  hidden  psychical  trualitics  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body.  The  history  of  witcncraft  abounds  In 
examples,  but  the  field  is  much  wider.  Thus,  Lady  Anne 
Blunt  reports  concerning  an  Arab  dispute  as  to  tihe  parentage 
of  a  child  :  *  The  matter,  as  all  such  matters  are  in  the  desert, 
was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  mother's  assertion  was  put 
to  the  test  by  a  live  coal  being  placed  upon  her  tongue' 
(A  Pilgrimage  to  Nejd,  i.  10).  A  probable  Biblical  example 
is  found  in  the  Jealousy  ordeal  of  Nu  6,  on  which  see  Gray's 
'  Numbers  *  (in  ICiy),  p.  48,  for  a  note  contributed  by  the 
present  writer.  As  an  example  of  the  same  principle  applied 
to  punishment,  we  may  take  Law  218  from  the  Code  of 
IJammurabi :  '  If  the  doctor  has  treated  a  gentleman  (or  a 
severe  wound  with  a  lancet  of  bronze  and  has  caused  the 
gentleman  to  die,  or  has  opened  an  abscess  of  the  eye  for  a 

Gentleman  with  the  bronze  lancet  and  has  caused  the  loss  of 
he  gentleman's  eye,  one  shall  cut  oil  his  bands'  (Johns'  tr. 
p.  46).  This  is  clearly  not  a  case  of  lex  talicmis,  or  the  doctor's 
eye  would  have  been  extracted ;  penalty  is  eZAOt«d  from  the 
hands  whose  inherent  vice  led  them  astray. 

(3)  The  physicalqualifications  for  special  offices  and  aetivitiee, 
especially  \ohen  these  consist  in  mutilations.  Thus,  amongst 
certain  tribes  of  Central  Australia,  the  essential  mark  of  Uie 
medicine-man  is  a  perforation  in  his  tongue,  mysteriously 
caused  in  the  ceremony  of  his  Initiation.  If  the  hole  closes  up 
during  his  year  of  probation,  he  loses  his  professional  status 
(Spencer-Gillen »,  pp.  623,  625).  Since  such  perforution  can 
serve  no  practical  end,  we  must  assume  that  the  object  is  to 
set  free,  in  some  way  deemed  efllcficious  by  primitive  thought, 
the  member  which  "the  medicine-man  will  need  most  for  pro- 
fessional incantations.  This  is  probably  one  out  of  many  case* 
of  mutilation  which  are  to  be  exuluined  as  the  partial  dedication 
of  certain  organs  to  those  invisiiilc  ]»owers  capable  of  resenting 
their  use.  Thus,  circumcision  atlnilts  of  no  explanation,  valid 
for  primitive  thought,  which  does  not  apply  to  the  closely 
related  rite  of  sub-incision,  both  being  connected  with  the 
period  of  puberty  (ib.  p.  251  f.);  but  both  roocive  .'ideqtiate 
explanation, /or  primitive  thought,  as  a  propitiatory  preparation 
for  the  safe  use  of  the  organ.  A  parallel  mutilation  to  that  of 
the  medicine-man  is  recorded  by  Howitt  (p.  747) :  '  A  mother 
onipnlatcs  the  little  finger  of  the  riglit  hand  of  one  of  her 
feni:)I(--  cliildii'ii  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  in  token  of  Its  appoint- 
ment U<  the  olllce  of  flsherwoinon  to  tiie  family.' 

(4)  r.chcfn  of  fntperstitiim  and  magic  nlnnit  particular  organs. 
Otie  ot  the  liesl  known  cases  is  tlint  of  the  evil  eye.  How 
jthvsir.ll  the  inlluence  was  conceived  to  be  is  shown  by  the 
superctilion  reported  as  fact  by  Aristotle  :  •  When  women  look 
into  a  very  -Jear  mirror  after  their  menstrual  flow,  the  mirrorli 
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Burfnre  becomes  covered  with  ft  bloody  cloud  ;  and  if  the  mirror 
ia  new  tlie  stain  is  hard  to  remove,  but  if  it  is  old,  the  removal 
is  easier  "  (On  i>ri'uj/w,  p.  237  of  Hammond's  tr.).  It  is  signiQ- 
oanl,  also,  for  the  present  ar^iment,  that  early  medicine 
dismisses  the  treatment  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  body  as 
though  they  were  so  many  isolated  units  ;  see,  for  example, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  '  Leech-Book  of  Bald,'  of  which  a  suuunary  is 
given  by  Payne  (iCinjiUh  M''dicine  in  the  Anjlo-Saxon  Times, 
p.  40).  This  corresponded  to  the  popular  idea  of  disease. 
Euting  writes  of  present-day  Bedawin  :  '  Every  disease  is 
located  in  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  and  for  every  part  of 
the  body  there  is  a  special  medicine,  which  the  doctor  requires 
only  lo  take  out  of  his  chest  and  disjiense.  A  special  diagnosis 
of  the  disease,  or  the  personal  production  of  the  patirnt,  is 
not  considereii  necessary*  (Ta'jtmch  einer  Reise  in  Inner- 
Arabirtl).  In  this  connexion  should  be  named  the  well-known 
Bab.ilonian  belief  in  demonic  iiitluences,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  localization  of  psychical  function  in  various  physical 
organs  (cf.  also  the  theory  of  mutilations  as  outlined  above). 
*  Almost  every  part  of  the  body  is  threatened  by  an  evil  demon  ; 
the  ashakku  brings  fever  t*j  the  head,  the  nanitar  threatens 
the  life  with  jiostiience,  the  uttikku  affects  the  neck,  the  alu 
the  breast,  the  ekimmu  the  hips,  the  gallu  the  hand,  the 
rabissu  the  skin '  (Jeremiaa,  HolU  und  Paradiet  bei  dtn  Baby- 
hmiem,  p.  18). 

Such  illustrations,  which  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent,  sufficiently  prove  the  identity, 
for  the  primitive  thinker,  of  the  sciences  we 
clearlj'  distingui.sh  as  pliysiolojry  and  psychology. 
This  confusion  is  of  fundamental  importance  for 
the  study  of  primitive  and  ancient  ideas  of  per- 
sonality, and  is  frequently  neglected  by  those  who 
undertake  to  interpret  ancient  tliought,  particularl}- 
by  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  further 
examination  belongs  to  the  subject  of  ancient 
psychology.  Here,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
evolution  of  a  distinct  science  of  the  body,  and  with 
its  present  problems  for  ])sj-chology  and  religion. 

2.  Evolution  of  physiology. — It  is  plain  that  a 
sound  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  necessary  before 
an  accurate  physiology  could  be  reached  ;  yet  of 
this  Sir  William  Turner  remarks:  'Amidst  the 
general  obscurity  in  which  the  early  history  of 
anatomy  is  involved,  only  two  leading  facts  may 
be  admitted  with  certainty.  The  first  is  that 
previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  there  was  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy;  and  the  second, 
that  all  that  was  known  was  derived  from  the 
dissection  of  the  lower  animals  only'  {EBr^,  s.v. 
'Anatomy').  The  most  notable  name  before 
Aristotle  is  that  of  Hippocrates  (B.C.  460-377), 
who  does  not  distingui.sh  vein  from  artery,  and 
nerve  from  sinew  ;  '  he  represents  the  brain  as  a 
gland,  from  which  exudes  a  ■vdscid  fluid  ;  th»t  the 
Heart  is  muscular  and  of  pyramidal  shape,  and 
has  two  ventricles  separated  by  a  partition,  the 
fountains  of  life — and  two  auricles,  receptacles  of 
air  ;  that  the  lungs  consi-st  of  five  ash-coloured 
lobes,  the  subst.ance  of  which  is  cellular  and 
epongy,  naturally  dry,  but  refreshed  by  the  air ; 
and  that  the  kidneys  are  glands,  but  possess  an 
attractive  faculty,  by  virtue  of  which  the  moisture 
of  the  drink  is  separated,  and  descends  into  the 
bladder.  He  distinguishes  the  bowels  into  colon 
and  rectum'  {I.e.).  Aristotle  (b.  B.C.  384)  has 
confused  notions  of  the  nerves,  and,  though  he 
connects  the  blood-vessels  with  the  heart,  he  has 
no  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He 
regards  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  cooling  (On  Sleep, 
ch.  iii.).  'The  he.art  is  at  once  the  physiological 
and  psychical'centre  of  man.  .  .  .  To  Aristotle  the 
brain  is  merely  a  regulator  for  the  temperature  of 
the  heart  ;  the  brain  is  bloodless  and  cool,  and  the 
blood  and  warm  vapours  from  the  heart  rising  to 
this  are  lowered  in  temperature'  {Psyc/ioloffi/, 
Hammond's  tr.,  p.  xxiv  ;  for  the  reasons  which 
led  Aristotle  astray,  see  Ogle,  On  the  Parts  of 
Animals,  p.  168  n.).  Galen  (b.  A.D.  130)  is  the 
first  certain  user  of  vivisection,  and  his  writings 
are  '  the  common  dejiository  of  the  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  day'  (an  account  of  his  physi- 
ology is  given  by  Koster,  Iliitory  of  Physwlogy, 
p.  12  f.).     No  work  of  great  importance  in  physi- 


ology was  done  between  Galen's  time  and  th« 
I6th  cent.,  when  the  Fabrica  Humani  Corporis  ot 
Vesalius  was  '  the  beginning  not  only  of  moden 
anatomy,  but  of  modem  physiology '  (Foster,  op 
cit.  p.  10,  who  traces  the  development  of  physiologj 
through  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries),  li 
the  19th  cent,  that  knowledge  of  the  nervou 
system  was  elaborated  from  which  the  problemi 
of  the  modern  psychologist  take  their  rise. 

3.  Body  and  Mind. — The  problem  of  the  relatiot 
of  body  to  mind  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
a  large  group  of  sciences.  '  Since  the  dawn  o) 
modern  philosophy  in  the  Meditations  of  Descartes, 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  body  and  mind 
has  been  continuously  under  discussion'  (Ward, 
Naturalism  and  Agnostici-sm,  ii.  4).  The  chief 
difference  between  ourselves  and  the  primitive 
thinker  is  that  we  have  nanowed  the  problem  to 
the  relation  between  the  nervous  system  (more 
especially  the  cerebral  cortex)  and  consciousness. 
The  full  discussion  of  this  problem,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  articles  on  BRAIN  AND 
MiSD,  Mind,  and  Psychology. 

A  summarj'  review  of  the  positions  taken  by 
some  typical  thinkers  will  serve  to  introduce  the 
modern  aspect  of  the  problem.  Descartes  (1596- 
1650),  starting  from  the  existence  of  the  self  as 
the  thinking  thing,  and  arguing  to  the  existence 
of  body  (in  general)  as  the  extended  thing,  main- 
tained, though  in  marked  contradiction  to  the 
general  principles  of  his  system  and  to  his  treat- 
ment of  animal  consciousness,  the  interaction  of 
mind  and  body  in  man.  He  assigned  their  point 
of  contact  to  tlie  pineal  gland — a  small  body  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry-stone,  which  lies  between  the 
upper  quadrigeminal  bodies  of  the  brain,  and  is 
connected  with  the  optic  thalami — since  some  such 
single  organ  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  combine 
impressions  from  the  double  sense-organs  (Let 
Passions  de  I'dme,  art.  xxxi.  f.).  Here,  as  the 
chief  seat  of  the  soul,  he  supposed  mind  to  influence 
body,  and  body  mind.  Geulincx  (1625-1669)— cf. 
Malebranche  (163S-1715) — abandoned  the  theory 
of  interaction  for  that  of  'occasionalism,'  whicn 
asserts  that  God  causes  the  changes  in  the  body 
corresponding  with  those  in  the  mind,  and  vict 
versa.  Leibniz  (1646-1716)  introduced  the  con- 
ception of  'pre-established  harmony,'  which  rejects 
both  interaction  and  occasionalism  in  favour  of  a 
Divinely  created  correspondence  of  mind  and  body, 
like  that  of  two  clocks  keeping  perfect  time. 
Spinoza  (1632-1677)  made  the  problem  more  dis- 
tinctly metaphysical  by  his  treatment  of  thought 
and  extension  as  simply  different  attributes  of  the 
one  substance,  God.  This  metaphysical  monism 
asserts  that  '  mind  and  body  are  one  and  the  same 
tiling,  conceived  at  one  time  under  the  attribute 
of  thought,  and  at  another  under  that  of  extension ' 
(Ethica,  pt.  iii.  prop.  ii.  Schol.).  Hume  (17U- 
1776)  emphasized  the  mystery  of  the  union  of 
mind  and  body  {Inquiry  concerning  the  Human 
Understanding,  vii.  pt.  i.),  and  argued  against 
the  alleged  causality  of  mind  in  relation  to  oody. 
Huxley  (1825-1895)  extended  the  hypothesis  of 
Descartes  as  to  animals  into  the  realm  of  human 
consciousness.  Whilst  holding  that  'all  states  of 
consciousness  in  us  as  in  them  are  immediately 
caused  by  molecular  changes  of  the  brain-sub- 
stance,' he  considered  that  '  in  men,  as  in  bmtes, 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  state  of  consciousness 
is  the  cause  of  change  in  the  motion  of  tlie  matter 
of  the  organism ' ;  the  consequence  is  that  '  onr 
mental  conditions  are  simply  the  symbols  in 
consciousness  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
automatically  in  the  oiga.nism' {Collected  Ettays, 
i.  244). 

Huxley's  theory  forms  one  of  the  various  modeni 
solutions  of  the  problem ;  but  a  theory  which  reduces 
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conBciooi  experience  (including  activity)  to  a  series 
of  epiphenomena  or  '  bj-products'  is  not  adequate 
to  explain  that  experience  ;  whilst  the  denial  of 
mental  causality  is  founded  on  the  unproved 
assumption  that  the  universe  is  mechanical.  This 
is  shown  most  ably  by  Ward  {Naturalixm  and 
Agnosticism,  Lects.  xi.  xii. ),  who  in  the  same 
context  discusses  Clift'ord's  '  mindstutf '  theory, 
and  the  Neo-Spinozism  of  the  'double-aspect' 
theory.  The  chief  modem  lines  of  explanation  of 
the  relation  of  mind  and  body  are  those  of  inter- 
actionism,  automatism,  and  parallelism  :  '  inter- 
actionism,  asserting  that  the  causal  influence  runs 
in  both  directions — in  sensation  from  the  body  to 
the  mind,  in  volition  from  the  mind  to  the  body  ; 
automatism,  maintaining  that  it  runs  in  one 
direction  only— always  from  the  body  to  the  mind  ; 
and  parallelism,  denying  all  causal  influence  and 
holding  the  relation  to  be  of  a  dill'erent  nature.' * 
It  should  be  noted  that  psycho-physical  parallelism 
is  frequently  a  purely  descriptive  term,  to  denote 
the  correlation  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
with  physiological  (nervous  and  cerebral)  processes, 
together  with  the  real  distinction  between  the  two 
series.  In  this  sense,  it  is  doubtless  true  to  say 
that  '  this  is  the  most  generally  accepted  view  of 
the  relation  between  mind  and  body  at  the  present 
day'  (Baldwin,  ii.  258).  The  much  larger  meta- 
physical problem  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
matter  cannot  be  discussed  on  the  narrow  stage 
of  the  present  article  (see  artt.  on  MiND  and 
Philosophy).  However  completely  we  might 
show  the  dependence  of  consciousness  on  the 
mechanism  of^the  cerebral  cortex  and  the  nervous 
system  generally,  there  would  remain  the  apparent 
fact  that  psychical  and  physical  processes  are 
disparate.  We  must  not  hastily  assume  that  the 
laws  of  the  one  can  be  applied  without  question 
to  the  other.  The  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  however  important  as  a  working  formula 
in  the  physical  sciences,  has  mathematical  validity 
but  not  philosophical  application.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  interpret  the 
causality  of  mind  as  though  it  were  the  inter- 
ference of  a  new  yttrt.si-phy.-.ical  force  with  the 
working  of  that  particular  part  of  the  physical 
system  which  forms  the  human  body.  The  problem 
is  in  miniature,  therefore  that  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  universe,  where  we  have  also  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  natural  law  with  real 
causality  ;  its  further  consideration  belongs  to  this 
larger  arena.  See,  further,  art.  Body  and  Mind. 
4.  Problems  for  reliction. — There  remains  to  be 
noticed,  however  brieliy,  the  group  of  problems, 
arising  in  connexion  with  the  human  body,  for  the 
student  of  religion,  which  receive  fuller  discussion 
in  special  articles.  (1)  The  controversy  as  to  man's 
place  in  nature  (see  art.  ANTHROPOLOGY)  is  now 
chiefly  of  historical  interest,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  relation  of  man's  body  to  the  animal  world  is 
concerned.  The  modem  theologian  is  usually 
ready  to  accept  the  clear  verdict  of  the  scientist 
that,  'judged  by  his  structure,  Man  is  undoubtedly 
a  vertebrate  animal  of  the  class  Mammalia ' 
(Duckworth,  Morphology  and  Anthropology,  p.  12). 
In  exact  zoological  classification  he  forms  the 
Family  HorainidiE  in  the  Sub-Order  Anthropoidea 
in  the  Order  Primates  in  the  Section  Eutheria  of 
the  Sub-Class  Theria  of  the  CIas.s  Mammalia.  In 
point  of  structure,  that  is,  his  nearest  relatives 
are  the  Gibbons,  Orang-utans,  Chimpanzees,  and 
Gorillas.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  animals 
actually  belong  to  man's  ancestry.  '  It  is  practi- 
cally  certain   that  the  modern   SimiidiB  did   not 

*  Strong,  Why  tin  Mind  hat  a  Bndy,  p.  i  (an  elaborate  dia- 
euision  of  the  problem  from  the  Btandpoint  of  '  panpuychiam'). 
In  rejrard  to  the  view  that  thought  ie  a  function  of  the  brain, 
lee  t>elow,  4  (2>. 


themselves  figure  in  the  ancestry  of  Man,  and  that 
they  are  themselves  specialized  in  a  high  degree, 
more  specialized  in  many  ways  than  the  Uominidae 
and  more  specialized  than  their  own  ancestors' 
(Duckworth,  op.  cit.  p.  543).  On  Man,  'specializa- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  has  conferred  an  altogether  ex- 
ceptional development  of  self-consciousness  {op.  cit. 
p.  545)  .  .  .  the  future  modification  of  the  cerebrum 
will  be  largely  dependent  on  its  blood-supply,  which 
in  turn  is  related  to  the  quality  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  and  various  physiological  factors  ...  on 
what  may,  in  the  widest  sense,  be  termed  hygienic 
conditions'  [op.  cit.  p.  546).  If  we  grant,  however, 
this  physical  relationship  of  man  with  the  lower 
animals,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  deny  the 
psychological.  The  close  correlation  of  the  extent 
to  which  brain  and  nerve  are  elaborated  in  them 
with  the  observed  degree  of  their  intelligence  is 
found  to  continue  upwards  to  man  himself ;  if  the 
series  is  more  or  less  continuous  on  the  anatomical 
and  physj^ological  side,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
the  corresi)oi»«ittIg  psychical  series  knows  no  hard 
and  fast  line.  This  expectation  is  confirmed  by 
the  study  of  comparative  psychology  :  '  Through- 
out the  range  of  the  sense-experience,  common  to 
men  and  animals,  their  emotional  states  are  of 
like  nature  with  ours.  ...  It  is  the  framing  of 
ideals,  not  merely  as  products  of  conceptual 
thought,  but  also  as  objects  of  appetence  and 
desire  ever  beckoning  him  onwards  and  upwards 
towards  their  realization,  that  is  distinctive  of 
man  as  man'  (Lloyd  Morgan,  Introd.  to  Compar. 
Psychology,  pp.  365,  379).  The  practical  bearing 
of  this  may  be  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  biology. 
The  balance  of  power  between  the  activity  of  any 
organism  and  its  control  by  the  environment  is 
continually  altering  in  favour  of  the  former. 
'  Increasingly  we  find  the  organism — be  it  bird  or 
mammal  or  man — much  more  master  of  its  fate, 
able  to  select  its  own  environment  in  some 
measure,  able  to  modify  its  surroundings  as  well 
as  be  modified  by  them '  (J.  A.  Thomson,  Heredity, 
p.  517).  In  the  case  of  man,  this  fact  has  been 
strikingly  expressed  by  a  leading  biologist,  who 
calls  him  '  nature's  insurgent  son '  (Ray  Lankester, 
The  Kingdom  of  Man,  ch.  i.).  '  If  we  may  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis,  as  it  were,  extract  man  from 
the  rest  of  Nature  of  which  he  is  truly  a  product 
and  part,  then  we  may  say  that  Man  is  Nature's 
rebel '  (op.  cit.  p.  26).  Such  a  conception  of  man, 
given,  it  should  be  noticed,  from  the  purely 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  an  implicit  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  psychologist  and  of  the 
theologian  to  consider  man  apart  from  nature, 
and  to  claim  for  him  that  unique  place  in  the 
universe  which  the  higher  religious,  and  especially 
Christianity,  demand.  We  need  hardly  hesitate, 
then,  to  agree  with  what  Huxley  wrote  in  1863  : 

'  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  no  absolute  struotural 
line  of  demarcation,  wider  than  that  between  the  animals  which 
hnmediately  succeed  us  in  the  scale,  can  be  drawn  between 
the  animal  world  and  ourselves  ;  and  I  may  add  the  expression 
of  my  belief  tliat  the  attempt  to  draw  a  psychical  distinction  is 
equally  futile,  and  that  even  the  highest  faculties  of  feelintj  and 
of  intellect  begin  to  germinate  in  lower  forms  of  lite'  (Han't 
Place  in  Nature,  ed.  of  1894,  p.  162). 

(2)  The  relation  of  the  body  to  the  conception  of 
personality  obviou.sly  requires  some  re-statement 
in  the  light  of  the  general  acceptance  of  an 
evolutionary  view  of  man.  Hebrew  thought  in 
its  earlier  form  was  unable  to  conceive  any  con- 
tinuance of  personality  apart  from  the  body  ;  even 
in  the  theology  of  the  later  Judaism  the  same  idea 
survives  in  tlie  characteristic  insistence  on  the 
res\irrecti<m  of  the  body  as  essential  to  life  beyond 
death.  Over  against  this  stands  the  Platonic 
emphasis  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which 
assigns  to  the  body  a  quite  subordinate  part. 
The  attitude  of  St.  Paul  diilen  from  both  ;  while 
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he  conceives  a  body  to  be  necessary  to  personality, 
he  awaits  deliverance  from  this  present  body  in 
which  sin  and  death  reijjn,  and  the  development 
of  a  spiritual  or  'pneumatic'  body,  more  suited 
to  regenerated  human  personality  (1  Co  15", 
2  Co  5'").  In  the  early  Christian  Church,  we 
gain  light  on  the  relation  of  '  soul '  and  body 
from  the  various  doctrines  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
soul  (see  art.  Soul),  viz.  pre-existence  (Origen), 
traducianism  (Tertullian),  which  taught  that  the 
soul  was  begotten  with  the  body,  and  creationism, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  normal  doctrine, 
holding  that  each  soul  was  created  by  God  at  birth 
without  any  mediation.  The  second  of  these,  viz. 
traducianism,  has  clearly  the  most  contact  with  tlie 
conceptions  of  modem  "biology  (though  its  naive 
distinction  of  soul  and  body  is  no  longer  possible). 
The  subsequent  nature  of  the  individual  man, 
physical  and  psychical,  ia  now  known  to  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  chromosomes  contributed  by 
spermatozoon  and  ovum  respectively  in  the  process 
of  fertilization.  When  we  ask  what  this  con- 
ditioning may  imply,  this  genetic  problem,  like 
the  purely  psychological  one  noted  above,  brings 
us  f*ce  to  face  with  ultimate  questions.  It  is 
useless  to  ask  what  the  fertilized  ovum  may 
'  contain ' ;  all  we  can  say  is  that  from  this  source, 
or  through  this  channel,  flows  the  whole  life  of 
man  (see  art.  Life).  Tlie  subsequent  emergence 
of  self-consciousness  in  the  infant,  with  all  that 
this  implies,  lifts  the  whole  problem  into  a  realm 
beyond  the  physical.  This  is  the  consideration 
with  which  we  ought  to  approach  the  problem  as 
it  meets  us  in  the  outgoing  of  man's  life.  That  bis 
personality  depends  on  the  body  for  its  present 
development  and  expression  cannot  carry  witli  it 
any  prejudice  against  the  continuance  of  person- 
ality when  the  body  has  been  resolved  into  its 
chemical  elements — unless  we  have  silently  begged 
the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body.  As  James  has  urged  so  forcibly  {Human 
Immortality,  p.  2-1  f . ),  even  though  we  say  '  thought 
is  a  function  of  the  brain,'  it  still  remains  open  to 
us  to  maintain  that  the  function  is  not  productive, 
but  permissive  or  transmissive  j  in  otiier  words, 
that  consciousness  finds  an  organ  for  its  expression 
in  the  brain,  and  is  limited  rather  than  produced 
by  its  present  physical  conditions.  In  this  con- 
nexion, it  is  attractive  to  follow  St.  Paul's  line  of 
thought,  and  to  think  of  some  other  '  spiritual ' 
body,  which  may  express  more  adequately  man's 
personality  in  that  life  beyond  death,  which  the 
highest  spiritual  life  here  itself  demands  (sea  art. 
Immortality). 

(3)  The  conception  of  the  human  body  in  ethical 
thought  and  its  treatment  in  practical  morals 
have  given  rise  to  a  third  important  group  of 
problems.  It  is  ea.sy  for  a  dualistic  conception  of 
man's  nature  to  carry  the  philosophic  opposition 
of  spirit  and  matter,  soul  ana  body,  into  the  ethical 
sphere  ;  so  we  may  trace  the  transition  from  the 
1  latonic  view  of  the  body  as  the  prison-house  of 
the  soul  *  to  Philo's  conception  of  all  matter  as 
evil  (cf.  Pfleiderer,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  iv.  6), 
and  to  the  well-known  dualism  of  the  Gnostics  and 
the  Manichaeans.  Such  a  view  is  brought  home  to 
the  practical  consciousness  of  men  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  most  intense  moral  conflicts,  especially  at  the 
threshold  of  manhood,  are  often  those  between  the 
natural  passions  of  the  body  and  the  higher  claims 
of  reason  and  conscience.  An  evolutionary  view 
of  man  would  explain  this  conflict  as  part  of  the 
process  of  man's  upward  development  from  a 
purely  animal  life  ;  but  a  dualistic  philosophy  also 
provides  an  explanation.  As  a  practical  con- 
sequence we  have  the  principle  of  asceticism  (j.r.), 

*  In  practice,  PUto  iugijU  oo  the  proper  cuItivatioD  of  the 
bodjr '  tat  Um  nk«  o(  the  wul '  (fisp.  bk.  UL  410>, 


prominent  in  Oriental  religions  generally,  especial'  y 
in  Buddhism,  though  not  belonging  to  Judai^di, 
except  in  the  peculiar  and  late  development><  of 
the  Essenes  and  the  Therapeutte.  In  certain  fi<rms 
of  Greek  philosophy,  notably  Pythagoreanisu.,  and 
the  later  Neo-Platonism,  asceticism  was  made  the 
condition  of  deeper  philosophic  and  religions 
meditation.  In  Cnristianity,  its  special  develop- 
ments are  connected  with  Monasticism  (y  o.).  For 
the  general  doctrinal  view  of  the  body  w  relation 
to  evil,  see  Body  (Christian),  3  (a),  and  Sin.  In 
contrast  with  these  applications  of  dualism,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  scientific  view  of  the  body  is 
also  the  truest  from  a  religious  standpoint :  '  Our 
body  is  an  integral  part  of  our  human  personality ' 
(Ilmigworth,  Christian  Character,  p.  146). 

Lttkaaturb. — ASTHROPOLOOT :  see  list  under  article  of  thai 
name,  which  should  itself  be  consulted  in  regard  to  man's  plaot 
in  nature.  PHYSIOLOGY  (early  history  of) :  Turner,  art, 
'Anatomy,'  in  EBr^;  Foster,  History  of  Physiology  (Cam> 
bridge.  1901).  PsYCEOLOOT :  the  relation  of  mind  and  bodj 
is  discussed  in  most  of  the  general  literature  of  the  subje<^ 
(see  list  under  art.  Pstchdloot).  but  the  following  in  particular 
may  be  named :  Bain,  Mirui  and  Body  (1873,  London) ; 
Huxley,  Animal  Automatic  (1874,  in  ColUcUd  Essayt, 
Eversley  series,  1904,  London) ;  Le  Conte,  Evolution  and  iU 
Relation  to  Religious  Thought  >,  ch.  Iv.  (1891,  London) ;  James, 
PrincipUs  of  Psychology,  ch3.  v.  and  vi.  voL  L  (1891,  London) ; 
Miinsterberg,  Grundzugs  der  Piychologie  (1900,  Leipzig); 
Royce,  The  World  and  the  Individual,  vol.  IL  Lect  v.  (1901, 
New  York  and  London) ;  Baldwin,  art,  '  Mind  and  Body,'  in 
Diet,  of  Philos.  and  Psychol,  vol.  ii.  (1902,  New  York  and 
London);  Villa,  Contemporary  Psychology,  ch.  UL  (En|f.  tr, 
by  Maaacorda,  1903,  London);  Ward,  yaturalism  and 
Agnosticism  2,  voL  ii.  (1903,  London) ;  Strong,  Why  the  Mind 
has  a  Body  (1903,  New  York  and  London);  Stout,  Manual  qf 
Psychology  2,  Introd.  ch.  iii.  (1901,  London) ;  Calkins.  The  Ptr- 
sistent  Probletm  of  Philosophy  (1907,  New  York  and  LondonX 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 
BODY    (Buddhist). —The    Buddhist   attitude 
towards  the  body  has  been  summed  up  as  follows  : 

(1)  the  body,  whether  of  men  or  of  higher  bein^ 
can   never  be  the  abode  of   anj'thing  but  evil ; 

(2)  final  deliverance  from  all  bodily  life,  present 
and  to  come,  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  the 
highest  of  all  boons,  and  the  loftiest  of  all  aims.' 

The  body  is  regarded  as  an  '  impure  thing  and 
foul.'  It  is  likened  to  a  wound,  a  sore.  It  has  to 
be  borne  about,  but,  because  of  its  character,  there 
must  be  no  clinging  to  it.  It  is  thus  borne  about 
'  for  the  sake  of  righteousness.'  •  The  body  is  the 
'  old  worn-out  skin  of  a  snake.'  •  It  is  a '  dressed-up 
lump,  covered  with  wounds  .  .  .  wasted  .  .  .  fuU 
of  sickness  ...  a  heap  of  corruption.'*    All  evil 

fiassions  proceed  from  tne  body.'  There  is  no  pain 
ike  the  Dody ;  hunger  is  the  worst  of  diseases, 
the  body  the  greatest  of  pains.'  The  weaknes* 
of  the  body  is  sometimes  empliasized — it  is  fragUe, 
like  a  jar;  in  death  it  will  'lie  on  the  earth,  despised, 
without  understanding,  like  a  useless  log.'' 

It  is  '  disgust '  (nibbidd)  for  the  body  that  is  the 
motive  ior  vabbajja — that  is,  the  'going  forth' 
from  house  life  into  religious  life — and  also  for  the 
layman  to  sit  loose  to  the  things  of  the  world. 
Gautama  was  led  to  'go  forth'  for  this  reason.* 
He  used  to  consider  with  himself  the  facts  of 
age,  disease,  etc.,  until  he  determined  to  escape 
them.  A  later  amplification  of  the  same  idea  il 
the  story  of  Gautama's  drixdng  through  the  town, 
and  seeing  an  old  man,  a  sick  man,  and  a  corpse. 
According  to  Buddhist  teaching,  the  object  most 
calculated  to  produce  this  '  disgust'  is  the  human 
body  itself,  living  as  well  as  dead.  The  Vijaya 
^utta  is  '  a  reflection  on  the  worthlessness  of  tne 
human  body ' ;  a  follower  of  Buddha  sees  the  body 
only  as  it  really  is,   and   consequently  goes  to 

1  Monier  Williams,  Buddhism,  1889. 

>  Questions  of  King  iliiinda,  bk.  iU.  ch.  8,  i  1  (SBB 
»  :iutta  Xipata,  17  (SBE  I.). 

*  Dl.ammapada,  ch.  xi.  p.  147  L  (SAScX 
»  Stitta  XfpUta,  269. 

•  Dhammapada,  ch.  XT.  p.  202 f. 
'  lb.  ch.  iii.  p.  40  f. 

>  CoplestOD,  Budihum,  U92,  p.  US  « 
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■irvSna.'  The  noble  Yasa  left  his  house  because 
he  saw  the  female  musicians  asleep — '  one  would 
think  it  was  a  cemetery  one  had  fallen  into.'' 
Mental  exercise  of  this  description  is  frequently 
given  as  a  specimen  of  right  meditation.  The  idea 
of  a  '  corpse  eaten  up  by  worms,'  etc.,  is  to  be  kept 
before  the  mind  when  a  good  point  of  meditation 
occurs.'  Yet  bodily  deformity,  physical  infirmity, 
or  a  maimed  limb  ttisqualified  for  pabbajja  ordina- 
tion.* 

The  idea  of  '  disgust '  with  the  body  is  set  forth 
in  Gautama's  '  burning '  fire-sermon,  delivered  on  a 
hill,  Gayaslsa,  near  Gaya  : 

*  Everything,  O  monks,  is  burning.  The  eye  is  burning ;  risible 
tiling  are  bumioff.  The  sensation  produced  by  conuict  with 
visil^e  things  is  burning — burning  with  the  fire  o(  lust  (desire), 
enmity,  and  delusion,  with  birtti,  decay,  death,  grief,  lamenta- 
tion, pain,  dejection,  and  despair.  The  ear  is  burning,  sounds 
ftre  burning;  the  nose  is  burning,  odours  are  burning;  the 
tongue  is  burning,  tast«t  ar«  burning ;  the  body  is  burning, 
objects  of  sense  are  burning.  The  uimd  is  burning,  thoughts 
are  burning.  All  are  burning  with  the  fire  of  passions  and  lusts. 
Observing  this,  O  monks,  a  wise  and  noble  disciple  becomes 
weary  of  (or  disgusted  with)  the  eye,  weary  of  visible  things, 
weary  of  the  ear,  weary  of  sounds,  weary  of  odours,  weary  of 
tastes,  weary  of  the  body,  weary  of  tlie  mind.  Becoming  weary, 
be  frees  himself  from  passions  and  lusts.  \Vhen  free  he  realizes 
that  his  object  is  accomplished,  that  he  has  lived  a  life  of  re- 
•traint  and  chastity,  that  re-birth  is  ended.' ^ 

One  of  the  ditficulties  in  the  way  of  right  think- 
ing, without  which  nirvana  cannot  be  attained,  is 
lack  of  training  in  the  '  management  of  the  body,' 
■which,  with  lust,  Ul-will,  delusion,  wrong-doing, 
and  lack  of  training  in  conduct,  or  thought,  or 
wisdom,  causes  the  thinking  powers  to  be  brought 
into  play  with  ditBculty,  or  to  act  slowly.'  It  is 
the  '  eye  of  flesh  '  which  prevents  perfect  insight, 
and  only  by  its  removal  can  the  desired  end  be 
obtained.' 

The  body  is  the  sphere  of  suH'ering  : 
'  Now,  this,  O  Bhikkus,  is  the  noble  truth  concerning  sutTerlng: 
birth  is  attended  with  pain,  decay  is  painful,  disease  is  painful, 
death  is  painful.  Union  with  the  unpleasant  is  painful,  painful 
is  separation  from  the  pleasant,  and  any  craving  that  is  un- 
Batisued,  that,  too,  is  painful.' 

It  is  also  the  body  which  is  the  origin  of  suffering. 
The  '  noble  truth '  on  this  subject  has  been  summed 
up  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  as  '  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lost  of  life,  and  the  love  of  the  present 
world.'' 

According  to  the  teaching  of  Buddha,  sufiiering, 
subjectively,  is  desire,  in  all  its  varied  forms.  But 
desire  originates  from  the  body. 

*  Buddha  said  ;  "  Poasion  and  hatred  have  their  ori^n  from 
this  (body)  ;  disgust,  delight,  and  horror  arise  from  this  body  ; 
arising  from  this  bo<ty,  doubts  vex  the  mind  as  boys  vex  a  crow."* 
*'  For  him  whose  greediness  for  name  and  form  is  wholly  gone,  O 
BriLhmana,  for  him  there  are  no  passions  by  which  he  might  fall 
Into  the  power  of  death." '  10 

Objectively,  suttering  lies  in  embodiment,  or  matter, 
and  consequently  the  human  body  is  looked  upon  as 
a  contemptible  thing." 

Complete  release  from  sufiering  is  possible  only 
by  emancipation  from  body  and  matter.  There- 
fore the  '  elements  of  axistence '  (upadht)  must  be 
destroyed. 

'  Knowing  the  step  (of  the  four  truths),  nnderstanding  the 
Dhamma,  seeing  clearly  the  abandonment  of  the  passions,  de- 
stroying all  the  elements  of  existence  (upadht),  such  an  one  will 
wander  rightly  in  the  world."  i'^  'The  elements  of  existence 
(upadhl)  are  overcome  by  thee  (Buddha).'  IJ*  *  He  who,  being 
ignorant,  creates  vpadM,  that  fooi  again  undergoes  pain  ;  there- 
fore let  not  the  wise  man  create  uymi/Zit,  connidcring  (that  this  is) 
the  birth  and  origin  of  pain.'  i*  '  MettagO  says  :  I  delight  in 
these  words  of  the  great  I^i  ;  well  expounded,  O  Gautama,  is  (by 
thee)  freedom  from  upadhl." '  '^ 

Emancipation  from  bodily  form  is  therefore  the 

1  Svtta  Sipaia,  IL  ;  Vijaya  Sutta,  p.  82  (BBS  x.). 

'  Uahavapga,  i.  7.  2  (SHU  xiii.  103). 

S  AtiiJut.  IV.  U  *t  passim. 

«  Mahdoagaa,  i.  71  (gBE  xiii.  224  f.X  •  /».  L  tL 

*  (^li^timui  of  Ki7ig  Mitindat  iv.  1.  20. 
7  lb.  iv.  1.  ii. 

fniiamma-Kakkappavattatui-StUla,  i 6  (SDR,  vol. xi. p.  148). 

>SiHla  NipitUi,  p.  270.  !»  lb.  p.  UlUi). 

"  Vijai/a  SiUta,  p.  32.  "  Sutta  yipdta,  p,  878. 

U  lb.  p.  646.  '*  lb.  p.  1060. 

1»  lb.  p.  1066. 


summuin  bonum  of  Buddhism,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
all  aim  and  efVort. 

'  Seeing  others  afllicted  by  the  body,  O  Pi^igiya.'  so  said  Bha- 
gavat,  '(seeinir)  heedless  people  suffer  in  their  bodies,  therefore, 
O  Piiigiya,  Shalt  tiiou  be  heedful  and  leave  the  boily  behind, 
that  tiiou  nmytst  never  come  to  exist  a^'ain.'i  'Seeing  men 
seized  with  desire,  O  Piugiya,'  so  said  Uha^aval,  '  tormented  and 
overcome  by  decay,  therefore  thou,  O  Pi/.Lriya,  shalt  be  heedful 
and  leave  desire  behind,  that  thou  mayest  never  come  to  exist 
again.' 2  'As  a  flame  blown  about  by  violence  of  the  wind,  O 
Upasiva,'  so  said  Bhagavat,  '  goes  out,  cannot  be  reckoned  (aa 
existing),  even  so  a  Muni,  delivered  from  name  and  body,  disap- 
pears, and  cannot  be  reckoned  as  existing.'^  '  For  him  who  haa 
disappeared  there  is  no  form,  O  Upasiva,'  sosaid  Bhagavat,  '  tliat 
by  wliich  they  say  he  is,  exists  for  him  no  longer  ;  when  all  things 
((//lamTTia)  have  been  cutoff,  all  (kinds  of)  di?puLe  are  also  cul 
off.'*  'By  the  noble  the  cessation  of  the  existing  body  is  re- 
garded as  pleasure.' 6  'Through  countless  births  have  1 
wandered,'  said  Qautama,  'seeking  but  not  discovering  the 
maker  of  this  my  mortal  dwelling-house,  and  still,  again  and 
again,  have  birth  and  life  and  pain  returned.  Hut  now.  at  length, 
art  tliou  discovered,  thou  builder  of  this  house  (of  Hesh).  No 
longer  shalt  thou  rear  a  house  for  me.  Rafters  and  beams  are 
shattered,  and,  with  destruction  of  desire  (/a  n/ia=:.  thirst),  de- 
liverance from  repeated  life  is  gained  at  last."  o 

Though  the  constant  endeavour  and  ultimate 
hope  of  the  Buddhist  is  to  escape  from  corporeal 
existence,  Gautama  clearly  teaches  that  the  body 
is  to  be  cared  for.  Desire  for  the  plea.sures,  and 
the  formation  of  good  habits,  which  minister  to  the 
real  self,  are  incmcated  ;  and  pursuit  and  conduct 
which  contribute  to  this  end  are  to  be  cultivated. 

(1)  Suicide  is  forbidden;'  food  is  to  be  used  in 
moderation  ; '  the  use  of  intoxicating   liquors  ia 

Crohibited ; '  no  wrong  has  to  be  done  with  the 
ody  ; '"  health  is  the  greatest  of  gifts  ; "  food  is 
to  be  enjoyed; '2  the  eating  of  flesh  is  no  defile- 
ment ; ''  every  bodily  act  has  to  be  carefully 
watched  over,  words  measured,  manner  gentle, 
thought  collected,  rejoicing  in  heart.'* 

(2)  Stress  is  continually  laid  upon  self-control ; 
the  '  forest  of  lust '  has  to  be  cut  down  ; "  bodily 
anger  and  sins  of  the  body  have  to  be  forsaken  ;  '• 
sensual  pleasures  must  not  be  clung  to ; "  they 
who  '  suffer  loss  '  are  tliey  who  are  fond  of  society, 
the  lazy  ;  "  sloth  is  '  the  taint  of  the  body  ' ; "  ear- 
nestness is  the  path  of  immortality  ;"  sins  of  the 
body  will  work  out  their  bitter  fruit  even  in  this 
life.!" 

(3)  No  living  thing  is  to  be  killed  ;  weapons  and 
sticks  must  be  laid  down  ;  no  hurt  is  to  be  done  to 
another ;  -'^  neither  the  feeble  nor  any  other  being 
is  to  be  despised  ;  '^  there  must  not  even  be  the 
wish  to  harm  another ;  **  the  great  law  of  love 
must  influence  the  Buddhist  in  every  relationship 
of  life.'"'  Even  pabbajja  is  prohibited  unless  the 
permission  of  father  and  motfier  is  obtained,  for 

the  love  for  a  son  cuts  into  the  skin;  havinf^  cut  into  the 
skin,  it  cuts  into  the  hide  ;  having  cut  into  the  hide,  it  cuts  into 
the  flesh  ;  having  cut  into  the  flesh,  it  cuts  into  the  liganjents; 
having  cut  into  the  ligamente,  it  cuts  into  the  bones ;  iiaving 
cut  into  the  bones,  it  reaches  the  marrow,  and  abides  in  the 
marrow. '26  ^ 

In  the  Sutta  Nip&ta,  the  Amagandha  Sutta 
contains  an  account  of  what  defiles  a  man.  It 
bears  compari-son  with  Mt  15"-""™.  It  is  not  the 
eating  of  flesh  which  defiles,  but  destroying  living 
beings,  stealing,  falsehood,  worthless  re.ndirig,  adul- 
tery, unrestr.ained  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures, 
mercilessness,  illiberality,  intimacy  with  the  un- 

1  StlHd  jVipiZfo,  p.  1120.  2/6.  p.  1122.  *  lb.  f.l07t. 

*  lb.  p.  107.^.  »  lb.  p.  761. 

6  Dhammupada,  ch.  xi.  p.  153  f. 

7  iiiuslwiiii  uj  King  Milinda,  iv,  4, 18. 

8  Dhaiiniiapada,  i.  8. 

'  lb.  xviii.  '247 ;  ■'Sutla  Nipdta,  pp.  Ui,  208. 
1»  Jthuiniiiapada,  xx.  281.  "  lb.  xv.  Mt. 

la  Sutta  Mpitta,  pp.  2:)8-251.  W  lb.  p.  241. 

14  (jiiesiiiins  uf  iiinj  ililinda,  It.  L  L 
1»  OAnm  .(i/inrfn,  x\.  283.  '•  lb.  231. 

17  Sutta  Mj},;ia,  p.  176.  U  /j.  pp.  90-H4. 

IB  Dhafniiiiipuda,  xviii.  241. 
so  lb.  ii.  21. 

21  Qnr.'.ti'iins  of  A'lil^  Milinda,  11.  1.  1. 
n  Suiln  .VirwiM,  p.  .S93  ;  (Jutstiunt  0/ King  ililinda,  It.  S.  tb. 
2S  Sulfa  Xipula.  145-7.  »»  n.  p.  147. 

»  Quusttinu  uJ  King  MUiiuta,  iv.  4.  16. 
•J»  ilahatiijija,  1.  54-6  (,SBE  jdiL  aO>. 
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just,  etc.  If  this  long  category  of  sins  against  the 
Dody,  and  against  others,  characterizes  the  life, 
'neither  the  flesh  of  fish,  nor  fasting,  nor  nakedness,  nor 
tonsure,  nor  luatled  hair,  nor  dirt,  nor  roit^h  skins,  nor  the 
worshti)pinj;  of  fire,  nor  the  many  penances  in  the  world,  nor 
bjnnns,  nor  oblations,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  obser\'ance  of  seasons, 
purify  a  mortal  who  has  not  overcome  desire.'  • 

LiTBRATURB. — See  the  references  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  H.  Bate.son. 

BODY  (Christian).— I.  The  New  Testament 
generally. — The  New  Testament  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  body  are  rooted  tirmly  in  the  soil  of  Old 
Testament  teaching  (see  Gn  2',  Ps  63',  Ezk  44'- », 
Mic  6').  From  the  minds  of  the  wTiters  any- 
thinjT  like  a  dualistic  antithesis,  such  as  we  find  in 
Greek  philosophy,  between  bodj'  and  soul,  matter 
and  spirit,  is  far  removed.  As  in  the  older  Scrip- 
tures, the  unity  of  the  human  personality  is  the 
fundamental  feature  in  the  conception  of  maji.  At 
the  same  time  this  unity  is  recognized  as  resting 
upon  an  underlying  duality ;  man  is  conceived  of 
as  a  complex  being  with  a  lower  and  a  higher  part, 
by  one  of  which  he  is  linked  to  the  life  of  nature, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  the  Hebrew  psychology  '  flesh '  (I,??)  w"  ">•  prevailing 
name  for  man's  earthly  part,  and  'spirit'  (nn)  for  his  heavenly 
part,  while  'soul'  (C'ri)  was  the  union  of  the  two  in  the  living 
creature  (see  esp.  Gn  2T).  There  was  no  proper  Heb.  term  for 
'body,'  precisely  because  the  Hebrews,  with  their  psycho- 
ph.\  slcal  ideas  of  personality,  did  not  feel  the  need  for  a  special 
word  to  denote  the  bodily  organism  considered  by  itself.  When 
we  come  to  the  NT  we  flnd  a  somewhat  different  order  of 
terminology,  which  has  come  in  through  familiarity  with  the 
LX.V  version,  and  is  thus  indirectly  due  to  Greek  "influences. 
•Soul'  (i/'ux'i)  ^ud  'spirit'  (ni-eOfj^aj !xTe  now  frequently  used  in 
tenses  that  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  to  express  the  whole 
inward  or  spiritual  nature  (e.g.  Lk  1«- *',  Ph  f  lEVJ).  The 
term  *  body '  (o-oi^a),  again,  has  now  come  into  general  use,  and 
is  emplo\  ed  in  connexions  which  make  it  practicallv  synonymous 
with  •  flesh  •  (o-ipf  ;  cf.  1  Co  53  with  Col  25,  2  Co  4'»  with  v.li). 
But,  even  so,  body  and  soul,  flesh  and  spirit,  are  not  used  in  the 
sharply  antithetic  fashion  of  the  Greek  philosophic  dualism. 
If  the  terms  are  Greek,  the  ideas  are  still  Hebrew.  In  the  NT 
a  soul  ordinarily  means  an  embodied  soul,  and  a  living  boil.v  is 
always  conceived  of  as  an  ensouled  bod.v.  The  emphasis  witliin 
the  idea  of  personality,  it  is  true,  now'falls  more  emphatically 
on  the  inner  and  spiritual  side  ;  existence,  and  even  a  blessed 
existence,  is  consistent  with  separation  from  the  body — St.  P.-iul 
thinks  of  an  absence  from  the  bod.v  which  is  yet  a  presence  with 
the  Lord  (2  Co  58).  But  the  old  Hebrew  view  of  the  essentiality 
of  the  body  to  human  nature  in  its  completeness  is  asserted 
afresh  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  had  become 
familiar  to  later  Jewish  thought,  and  asserted  now  more  em- 
phatically than  before,  through  being  carried  over  from  the 
present  world  of  things  seen  and  temporal  into  the  unseen  and 
eternal  realities  of  the  world  to  come. 

2.  Christ  and  the  Gospels. — When  we  descend 
to  particulars,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two 
great  lines  of  evidence  which  are  of  paramount 
importance  for  the  NT  doctrine  of  the  body.  The 
first  comes  from  Christ  and  the  Gospels.  And 
here,  as  everywhere  in  the  NT,  the  evicience  points 
in  two  directions,  one  part  of  it  serving  to  exalt 
more  than  heretofore  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
man's  physical  nature,  the  other  to  show  the  sub- 
ordination of  that  nature  to  the  claims  and  uses  of 
his  spiritual  being. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  we  find  in  the  revelation 
of  Christ  and  in  the  records  of  His  teaching  a  won- 
derful exaltation  of  the  body.— {a)  The  fundamental 
fact  here  is  found  in  the  Incarnation  itself,  in  the 
Word  made  flesh  (Jn  1"),  in  the  Son  of  God  becom- 
ing the  man  Christ  Jesus  (Mt  11"  etc.).  In  the 
OT  the  flesh  is  dignified  as  being  brought  into  a 
living  unity  with  the  spirit,  the  dust  of  the  earth 
with  the  breath  of  life  that  comes  from  God  (Gn  2'). 
In  the  NT  the  Hesh  is  raised  to  a  dignity  unspeak- 
ably higher,  by  the  habitation  in  it  and  incorpora- 
tion with  it  of  the  very  Word  of  life  (I  Jn  !'•  ").— 
(6)  The  sinless  life  of  Jesus  is  another  illuminat- 
ing truth.  For  this  life  without  fault  or  stain, 
lived  in  the  body,  disposes  at  once  and  utterly  of 
any  idea  that  there  is  something  essentially  evil 
and  degrading  in  the  possession  of  a  physical  nature 
*  Sutta  Mpata,  pp.  2S8-2M. 


as  such.  It  shows  that  body  is  not  hostile  to  spirit, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  may  be  joined 
together  in  a  solidarity  so  true  and  harmonious  as 
to  become  a  perfect  instrument  for  doing  God's 
will  upon  earth. — (c)  Very  significant,  too,  is  the 
fact  of  Christ's  joy  in  living,  and  His  freedom  from 
that  ascetic  temper  which  is  nothing  else  than 
dualism  in  one  of  its  practical  forms.  He  '  came 
eating  and  drinking,'  and  was  so  far  removed  from 
a  false  spiritualism,  with  its  one-sided  otherworld- 
lincss,  that  His  enemies  even  accused  Him  of 
sensuality  (Mt  11").  He  loved  the  scenes  and 
shows  of  nature  as  they  spread  themselves  before 
His  eyes,  and,  so  far  from  treating  them,  like  some 
good  men,  as  cunning  traps  for  the  unwary  soul, 
saw  in  them  tokens  of  God's  presence  ana  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
(Mt  6^"-  13  etc.).— (rf)  Parallel  with  this  was  His 
constant  recognition  in  other  men  of  the  value  and 
claims  of  the  physical  nature.  He  never  sought  to 
ignore  or  disparage  what  belongs  to  man's  natural 
life  ;  He  came,  as  we  read  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
not  to  kill  or  steal  or  destroy,  but  that  we  might 
have  life,  and  might  have  it  abundantly  (Jn  10'°). 
The  works  of  healing,  which  formed  so  large  an 
element  in  His  public  ministry,  are  the  standing 
proof  of  this  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  physical  life 
of  man.  Here,  too,  must  be  considered — as  con- 
tradicting ideas  which  afterwards  took  possession 
of  the  mind  of  the  Church — His  vindication  of  mar- 
riage as  forming  a  part  of  the  Divinely  appointed 
order  of  human  society  (Mt  19**- ;  cf.  Jn  2^'-) ;  and 
further,  as  flowing  from  His  approval  of  marriage 
and  parenthood,  His  loving  recognition  of  little 
children,  and  the  place  He  assigned  to  them  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  IS'"-  19'*-).- (e)  The  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  ascension  to  glory 
are  the  culminating  proofs  oH'ered  by  the  NT  of  the 
value  and  dignity  of  the  human  body.  He  not 
onl}'  partook  on  earth  of  our  human  frame,  but, 
when  He  re-appeared  on  the  further  side  of  death, 
resumed  a  life  of  physical  conditions  (Mt  28*  etc.), 
and  carried  the  human  body  with  Him  to  the  right 
hand  of  God  (Lk  24",  Ac  1»).  For  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  body  this  is  the  truth  of  highest 
significance — making  the  doctrine  one  that  applies 
to  both  worlds — that,  as  on  earth  so  also  in  heaven, 
as  in  His  humiliation  so  also  in  His  exaltation, 
Jesus  Christ  continues  to  live  the  life  of  the  body 
as  well  as  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

(2)  But,  side  by  side  with  this  exaltation  of  the 
body,  the  evidence  which  comes  to  us  from  Christ 
and  the  Gospels  points  always  to  (a)  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  body  to  the  sovl.  Although  by  word 
and  deed,  by  the  facts  of  His  history  and  the  very 
constitution  of  His  Person,  Christ  asserted  the 
worth  of  man's  physical  nature,  it  was  a  funda- 
mental part  of  His  teaching  that  what  is  highest 
in  our  personality  must  be  sought  in  the  inner 
nature,  and  that  the  body  must  be  kept  in  a  due 
sulijection  to  the  authority  of  the  spirit.  'Fear 
not  them,'  He  said,  '  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul '  (Mt  IO=s  ;  cf.  Lk  12*).  And 
in  some  of  His  most  solemn  utterances  He  taught 
that  the  outward  world,  which  makes  so  strong  an 
appeal  to  our  phj'sical  senses,  is  worth  nothing 
whatever  in  comparison  with  those  spiritual  inter- 
ests and  possessionson  wliich  our  truest  life  depends 
(Mt  le-"*,  .Mk  S*"-,  Lk  12">-").  He  was  no  teacher 
of  asceticism,  as  has  been  said,  but  He  declared, 
nevertheless,  that  God's  Kingdom  and  righteous- 
ness were  the  first  things  which  His  disciples  must 
seek  (Mt  fi"),  and  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
this  high  quest  may  sometimes  find  it  needful  to 
pluck  out  Uie right  eye  or  to  cut  oil'  the  right  hand 
(5™-).  And  whatever  further  meaning  lies  enfolded 
in  His  agony  in  Gethsemane  and  His  death  upon 
the  cross,  they  were  at  all  events  an  affirmation 
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for  all  time  of  the  truth  that  the  life  of  the  body 
must  be  freely  yielded  up  whenever  this  becomes 
necessarj'  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purpose, 
and  that  the  spirit  must  be  willin;;  even  thougfi  the 
flesh  is  weak  (Jit  2()^'>"-).—{b)  Again,  the  evidence 
points  to  the  provisional  character  of  the  earthly 
body.  Christ  sanctioned  maniage,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  declared  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God's  appoint- 
ment; but  when  the  Sadducees  endeavoureu  to  dis- 
credit the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
by  pointin"  out  a  perplexing  situation  to  which  it 
miKlit  lead  under  the  Jewish  marriage  law.  He 
declared  that,  'when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead, 
they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage  ;  but 
are  as  angels  in  heaven'  (Mk  12'-'').  Clearly  this 
was  an  announcement  of  a  resurrection  life  very 
dilterent  from  the  present  life  in  llesh  and  blood. 
It  implies  the  possession  of  a  body  more  spiritual- 
ized than  the  present  one,  and  adapted  to  conditions 
far  removed  from  those  of  our  earthly  life.  And 
what  was  thus  foreshadowed  by  Christ's  words 
was  ocularly  proved  to  His  disciples  by  His  post- 
resurrection  appearances.  It  was  the  same  body 
they  had  laid  in  the  tomb  which  now  presented 
itself  to  them  in  living  form,  so  that  they  could  not 
fail  to  recognize  their  Lord  (Ac  P  2").  And  yet 
it  was  a  dillerent  bo(i}' — freed  from  the  familiar 
earthly  limitations  and  possessed  of  new  and  higlier 
capacities  and  powers  (Lk  24"-  '"•",  Jn  20-^).  The 
spiritual  had  so  interpenetrated  the  natural  and 
subdued  it  to  its  own  u.ses,  that  the  natural  body 
of  Jesus  had  become  a  spiritual  body.  Tlie  invisible 
world  was  now  its  proper  home,  and  it  was  only 
when  He  chose  to  'materialize'  Himself  (as  a 
student  of  psychical  research  would  say),  to  'mani- 
fest Himself  (as  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
expresses  it,  Jn  21-  "),  that  His  disciples  were 
able  to  perceiie  L'im  by  their  natural  senses. 
It  was  in  this  8i>i:itual  body  that  the  risen 
Christ  ascended  to  His  Father.  And  it  is  this 
spiritual  body  cf  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ 
that  becomes  for  His  disciples  the  type  of  that 
glorious  body  wiv.?li.  in  their  case  also,  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  pr&«cnt  body  of  hmmiliation  (Pb 

3")- 

3.  The  Pauhne  uithropolog^. — The  second 
great  line  of  e\  ideuce  comes  from  the  Pauline 
anthropology.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  great 
bulk  of  the  diicit  NT  teaching  on  which  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  body  is  based.  Now, 
in  regard  to  St.  Paul  it  has  often  been  assumed 
that  his  anthropological  ideas  were  determined  by 
Hellenistic  intludi^ces,  and  that  he  sets  up  a  hard 
dualism  between  matter  and  spirit,  between  body 
and  soul  (cf.  HoUzmann,  NT  Theul.  ii.  14  f.).  But 
so  far  is  this  from  being  a  correct  statement  of  his 
position,  that  it  might  rather  be  affirmed  that  the 
Apostle  is  nowhere  more  closely  in  line  with  the 
O'T  psychology  than  in  his  teaching  on  this  very 
subject.  For  him,  too,  as  for  the  other  writers  of 
the  NT,  human  nature  is  not  an  irreconcilable 
antithesis  of  matter  and  spirit,  but  a  psycho- 
pliysical  unity  of  soul  and  body,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  body,  as  the  part  that  links  man  to 
nature,  takes  a  lower  position  than  the  soul  or 
spirit,  by  which  he  comes  into  relation  with  heaven 
and  God.  St.  Paul's  doctrine  will  become  apparent 
if  we  consider  his  utterances  on  the  relation  of 
the  body  to  sin,  to  death,  to  holiness,  and  to  the 
future  life. 

(a)  The  body  and  sin. — It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  argument  for  a  positive  dualism  in  the  Pauline 
teaching,  due  to  Greek  influences,  appears  most 
plausible.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Apostle  often  speaks  of  the  body  and  its  members, 
not  only  as  instruments  of  sin,  but  as  a  seat  and 
fortress  of  its  power  (e.q.  Ko  6'^- "  7'- "') — a  way 
of  speaking,  however,  which  is  neither  Greek  nor 


dualistic,  but  has  its  roots  in  OT  teaching,  and  is 
the  direct  result  of  an  acute  ethical  experience. 
But  it  has  been  further  alleged  that  St.  Paul 
recognizes  in  the  body  the  very  source  and  prin- 
ciple of  sin  (I'tieiderer,  Paulinisnius,  5ZS.).  The 
argument  depends  on  the  interpretation  given  to 
the  word  '  flesh '  (ffdp{)  in  those  passages  where  the 
Apostle,  passing  beyond  the  ordinary  non-ethical 
use  of  tlie  word  (Ro  2*",  2  Co  4"),  employs  it  in 
an  ethical  sense  in  contrast  with  '  spirit '  (■mevfui). 
According  to  this  argument,  irdpf  in  such  cases 
simply  denotes  the  physical  or  sensuous  part  ot 
man,  in  which  St.  Paul  finds  a  substance  utterly 
antagonistic  to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  one  whose 
working  makes  sin  inevitable.  But  the  objections 
to  tills  view  are  overwhelming.  When  St.  Paul 
in  Gal  S'""-  gives  a  category  of  the  '  works  of  the 
flesh,'  the  majority  of  the  sins  he  enumerates — for 
instance,  idolatry,  hatred,  heresies,  envying — are 
spiritual,  not  physical  or  animal,  in  their  nature. 
When  he  charges  the  Corinthians  with  being 
'  carnal '  (aapKiKol,  I  Co  3'),  it  is  not  sensuality 
that  he  is  condemning,  but  'jealousy  and  strife.' 
His  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  sanctilication  of 
the  body,  as  a  member  of  Christ  and  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (6'°-  '"),  would  have  been  impossible 
if  he  had  regarded  the  principle  of  sin  as  lying  in 
man's  corporeal  nature  ;  and  equally  impossible 
his  belief  in  the  absolute  sinlessness  (2  Co  5^")  of 
one  who  was  born  of  a  woman  (Gal  4*).  Nor 
could  he  have  given  so  high  and  constant  a  place, 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  to  the  hope  of 
the  resurrection,  if  he  had  conceived  of  the  body 
as  the  fons  et  origo  of  evil  in  man.  He  would 
rather  have  been  driven  to  long  for  its  utter  dis- 
solution, and  to  centre  his  hopes  for  the  eternal 
future  in  a  bare  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

The  Pauline  antithesis  of  flesh  and  spirit,  then, 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  amounting  to  a  dualistic 
opposition  between  man's  body  and  his  soul,  his 
material  and  his  immaterial  elements.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else  in  Scripture,  the  real  antithesis  is 
between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly,  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural.  The  Apostle  uses  '  flesh ' 
to  denote  man's  sinful  nature  generally  ;  and  his 
reason  for  doing  so,  doubtless,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
by  the  law  of  ordinary  generation  it  is  through  his 
flesh  that  the  individual  is  linked  on  to  the  life  of 
a  fallen  and  sinful  race,  and  so  comes  to  inherit  a 
corrupt  nature.  St.  Paul's  teaching  at  this  Ppint 
is  in  line  with  the  great  saying  or  Jn  3',  'That 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  nesh  ;  and  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit'  (cf.  Laidlaw,  Bible 
Doctrine  of  Man,  119).  St.  Paul's  'carnal'  man 
is  the  same  as  his  '  natural '  man  who  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  the  '  spiritual '  man  in  whom 
a  supernatural  and  Divine  principle  has  begun  to 
operate  (1  Co  2'"'- ;  cf.  3'-'). 

But  while  St.  Paul  does  not  find  in  the  body  the 
very  principle  of  sin,  he  does  regard  it  as  in  a 
special  sense  the  lurking-place  and  instrument  of 
evil.  Wlien  he  speaks  of  the  old  man  being  cruci- 
fied with  Christ  that  '  the  body  of  sin '  might  be 
done  away  (Ko  6"),  when  he  longs  for  deliverance 
from  the  'body  of  death'  (7"),  when  he  refers  to 
'  the  law  in  our  members'  which  wars  against  '  the 
law  of  our  mind'  (v.''"),  it  seems  evident  that  he 
recognizes  an  abnormal  development  of  the  sensuous 
in  fallen  man,  and  regards  sin  as  having  in  a  special 
manner  en  trenched  itself  in  the  body,  which  becomes 
liable  to  death  on  this  very  account  (lio  e^^T"),  and 
throughout  man's  earthly  life  is  a  constant  source 
of  weakness  and  liability  to  fall.  Hence  his  deter- 
mination to  bullet  his  body  and  bring  it  into  sub- 
jection (1  Co  9'");  his  summons  to  Christ's  people 
to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  (Ro  8'^;  cf.  Col 
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3") ;  his  appeal  to  them  not  to  allow  sin  to  reign  in 
their  mortal  bodies,  but  to  present  their  mem- 
bers as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God 
(Ro  6'^). 

(6)  The  body  and  death. — It  is  in  accordance 
with  those  dualistic  conceptions  which  by  and  by 
entered  into  the  Church  through  the  influence  of 
heathen  philosophy,  and  which  still  coloui'  Christian 
thought  as  well  as  Christian  language,  that  death 
should  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  liberation  of 
the  soul  from  its  bondage  to  corporeal  conditions, 
whereby  it  escapes  into  its  natural  element  of 
pure  spirituality.  St.  Paul,  at  all  events,  never 
speaks  thus  about  death.  His  strong  sense  of  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  and  its  subjection  to  the 
powers  of  evil  leads  him,  it  is  true,  to  describe  the 
ix)dy  as  a  tabernacle  in  which  we  groan,  being 
burdened.  But  he  immediately  hastens  to  ex- 
plain, '  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but 
that  we  would  be  clothed  upon,  that  what  is 
mortal  may  be  swallowed  up  of  life '  (2  Co  5*). 
It  is  not  deliverance  from  the  body  that  he  longs 
for,  but  the  deliverance  of  the  body  from  the  con- 
straint of  evil,  its  complete  redemption  and  trans- 
formation, and  perfect  adaptation  in  consequence 
to  the  life  of  the  spirit.  To  the  Apostle  that 
separation  of  soul  and  body  which  we  call  death 
was  not  something  natural,  but  something  pro- 
foundly unnatural.  According  to  his  original 
nature,  man  was  not  made  to  die.  It  was  not 
part  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  his  creation  that  the 
solidarity  of  body  and  soul  sliould  ever  be  dis- 
solved. But  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world 
changed  every  human  prospect ;  and  death  is  the 
wages  of  sin  (Ro  6^^).  But  just  as  Christ,  by  His 
Spirit  dwelling  in  us,  can  subdue  the  power  of 
sin,  so  also  can  He  gain  the  victory  over  death — 
the  culminating  demonstration  of  sin's  power, 
and  man's  last  enemy  (1  Co  15^).  In  Christ 
we  have  the  promise  of  a  body  not  only  raised 
from  the  grave,  but  redeemed  from  the  power 
of  evil,  and  thus  capable  of  the  great  trans- 
figuration from  a  natural  body  into  a  spiritual 
body  (v."),  from  'the  body  of  our  humiliation' 
into  a  conformity  to  the  body  of  Christ's  glory 
(Ph  S»i). 

(c)  The  body  and  holiness. — St.  Paul's  view  of  the 
body  as  an  essential  part  of  the  human  personality 
is  seen  further  in  connexion  with  his  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  holiness.  In  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
whose  members  breathed  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  heathen  influences,  there  had  sprung  up  the 
strange,  perverted  doctrine  that,  as  the  body  is 
not  a  part  of  man's  true  personality,  all  bodily  acts 
are  of  the  nature  of  adiaphora,  or  things  morally 
indilferent.  Fornication  stood  on  the  same  level 
as  eating  and  drinking ;  it  was  a  mere  physical 
act,  natural  to  man  as  an  animal  creature,  but 
having  no  real  bearing  on  the  independent  and 
higher  life  of  the  soul  (1  Co 6"").  The  idea  is  one 
that  has  appeared  again  and  again  in  Christian 
history,  for  dualistic  notions  regarding  the  body 
tend  almost  as  readily  to  sensualism  on  the  one 
hand  as  to  asceticism  on  the  other  (cf.  the  Ranters 
in  the  days  of  the  Puritan  revival;  see  R.  M. 
Jones,  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion  [1909],  477). 
Tlie  Apostle's  answer  to  all  sucli  degrading  \-iews 
was  to  set  up  his  doctrine  of  the  bodily  holiness  of 
a  Christian  man.  The  body,  he  said,  is  for  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body  (v.") ;  your 
bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  (v.") ;  your  body 
is  a  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (v.").  In  his 
view,  the  life  of  the  human  spirit,  by  which  we  are 
linked  on  to  Christ  HimseH  and  to  the  Spirit  of 
liod,  is  joined  indissolubly  to  that  physical  life 
which  Qnds  its  manifestation  in  the  bodily  mem- 
bers. And  60,  when  the  Spiiit  of  God  takes  up  His 
abode  in  »  man,  the  body  of  that  man,  as  well  aa 


his  spiritual  nature,  undergoes  a  proceu  of  unotifi- 
cation,  as  day  by  day  there  pass 

'  Through  all  this  fleshly  dna 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastini^esa.' 

And  yet  this  exalted  view  of  the  commtinion  and 
fellowship  of  the  body  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man, 
and  its  sensitiveness  to  the  powers  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  did  not  blind  the  Apostle  to  the  fact,  taught 
him  by  his  own  ethical  experience,  that  in  the 
fallen  nature  even  of  a  Christian  man  the  body  \» 
weak  and  tainted,  and  ready  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  temptation  and  an  occasion  of  stumbling. 
In  this  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  there  are  danc 
corners  where  evil  spirits  linger,  and  from  which 
they  can  never  be  utterly  expelled  until  in  death 
the  wages  of  sin  have  been  paid.  If  ever  there 
was  a  spiritually-minded  man,  St.  Paul  wa»  one, 
but  even  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  infirmity 
of  the  flesh  (Ro  6'^),  and  felt  the  need  of  subduing 
his  own  body,  lest,  after  all,  he  should  become  a 
castaway  (1  Co  9^).  And  so,  side  by  side  with  the 
truth  that  the  body  is  a  Divine  sanctuary,  he  sets 
forth  in  his  doctrine  of  holiness  the  demand  that 
sin  should  not  be  allowed  to  reign  in  our  mortal 
bodies  that  we  should  obey  it  in  the  lasts  thereof 
(Ro  6'2). 

(d)  The  body  and  the  future  life. — Here,  again, 
two  lines  of  thought  emerge  in  St.  Paul's  teaching 
— an  overwhelming  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
worth  of  the  body  for  the  human  personality ;  and, 
on  the  other,  a  clear  recognition  of  its  present 
limitations  and  unfitness  in  its  earthly  form  to  be 
a  perfect  spiritual  organ.  The  proof  of  the  first  is 
seen  in  his  faith  in  the  resunection  of  the  body. 
The  Pharisaic  Judaism  in  which  he  was  brought 
up  had  come  to  hold  the  hope  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Ac  23'"').  tut  that  was  a  dim  and 
pallid  hope  compared  with  the  living  and  shining 
assurance  which  Jesus  Christ  had  begotten  in  his 
heart.  To  him  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a 
fact  of  the  most  absolute  certainty  (Ro  !♦,  I  Co 
15^*-).  And  that  fact  carried  with  it  the  know- 
ledge that  the  dead  are  raised  (v."').  When  he 
writes  of  immortality  (1  Co  IS"'-),  he  does  not 
mean,  like  Plato,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
(Phcedo,  liv.  ff. ),  but  the  immortality  of  the  whole 
man.  He  believed,  no  doubt,  that  the  soul,  as  the 
centre  of  the  personality,  could  survive  the  shock 
of  separation  from  the  body  (2  Co  5").  But  he 
thought  of  it  as  existing  then  in  a  condition  of 
deprivation  and  incompleteness,  for  which  he  uses 
the  fi^re  of  being  '  unclothed  ' ;  and  he  does  not 
regard  it  as  attaining  to  the  fullness  of  the  life 
and  blessedness  of  the  future  world  until  its 
'  nakedness '  has  been  '  clothed  upon '  (v."-)-  But, 
while  he  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
St.  Paul  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
present  body  of  flesh  and  blood  (1  Co  IS").  He 
looked  for  a  body  in  which  corruption  had  given 

Elace  to  incorruption  (v.<^),  in  which  weakness  had 
een  succeeded  by  power  (v."),  in  which  what  is 
mortal  had  been  swallowed  np  of  life  (2  Co  5*),  and 
humiliation  had  been  changed  into  glory  (Ph  3"). 
He  was  fully  alive  to  the  disabilities  which  the 
spirit  has  to  suffer  from  its  union  with  a  body  that 
is  weak,  earthy,  and  perishable,  and  his  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  includes  the  assurance  that 
when  the  dead  in  Christ  are  raised — of  the  physi- 
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cal  resurrection  of  others  he  has  little  to  tell 
it  will  not  be  in  the  old  bodies  of  their  earthly 
experience,  but  in  new  ones  adapted  to  a  heavenly 
condition  of  existence  (I  Co  IS*'"-),  bodies  that  are 
no  longer  psychical  merely,  i.e.  moving  on  the 
lines  of  man's  natural  experience  in  the  world,  but 
pneumatical  (v.""),  because  redeemed  from  every 
taint  of  evil  and  fitted  to  be  the  perfect  organs  of 
a  spiritual  and  heavenly  life. 
4.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  body. — TtHdag 
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t,he  NT  as  our  source  and  norm,  we  thus  find  that 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  body  follows  two 
main  lines.  (1)  There  is  a  recognition  of  the  body 
as  an  essential  comptment  of  a  complete  human 
personality.  In  the  fullness  of  his  being,  man  is 
conceived  of  not  as  a  purely  spiritual  entity,  but 
as  an  embodied  spirit.  This  is  the  evidence  of  the 
Bible  from  beginning  to  end — from  the  story  of  the 
Creation  in  Genesis  (2')  to  the  Apocalyptic  vision 
of  the  sea  giving  up  its  dead  that  they  may  stand 
before  God  to  be  judged  according  to  their  works 
(Rev  20").  It  is  a  doctrine  that  finds  confirmation 
in  the  teachinns  of  modern  science,  alike  from  the 
psychical  and  from  the  physiological  side.  For,  if 
physiology  has  been  compelled  to  admit  the  presence 
m  man  of  a  spiritual  essence  which  lies  beyond  the 
range  of  its  processes  and  tests,  psjcliology  has  no 
less  had  to  admit  that  the  psycliical,  as  we  know 
it,  stands  in  a  close  and  constant  relation  to  the 
physical.  It  is  in  keeping,  therefore,  with  both 
Biblical  and  scientific  truth  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  body  should  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  rights  ana  dignities  of  man's  physical 
being  for  the  life  we  are  now  living,  and  should 
proclaim  the  great  hope  of  the  body  for  another 
life  which  is  to  come.  The  body  is  recognized  as 
having  its  rights.  Its  natural  instincts  are  to  be 
treated,  not  as  if  they  were  implanted  in  us  only 
that  they  might  be  suppressed  and  crushed,  but 
as  designed  to  lawful  fulfilments  on  the  lines  of 
that  great  affirmation,  'AH  are  yours;  and  ye 
are  Christ's  ;  and  Christ  is  God's '  (1  Co  3™-)-.  The 
■world  belongs  to  the  Christian ;  and  the  joy  of 
living  in  it  and  opening  the  heart  through  the 
senses  to  all  its  pure  delights  is  part  of  his  in- 
heritance. Those  natural  relationships  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  social  existence,  and 
which  depend  fundamentally  upon  our  physical 
constitution — the  love  of  liusband  and  wife,  of 
parent  and  child,  of  brother  and  sister — find  a 
firm  sanction  in  the  Christian  gospel  of  the  body. 
And  as  the  rights  of  the  body  are  recognized,  so 
also  are  its  dignities.  Even  the  present  body  of 
our  humiliation,  with  all  its  weakness,  its  bias 
towards  evU,  its  mortality,  is  sacred — sacred  as 
being  an  essential  part  ol  that  humanity  which 
found  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  its  pure  and  perfect 
expression,  sacred  in  a  more  personal  sense  because 
the  living  Clirist  enters  into  it  by  His  Spirit,  makes 
it  His  temple,  quiikeus  it  with  His  own  life,  and 
begins  the  work  of  subduing  it  to  His  own  like- 
ness. And  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  body  has 
also  its  promise  for  the  future  life.  For,  in  the 
Christian  view  of  the  matter,  the  separation  of 
body  and  soul  at  death  is  an  unnatural  condition. 
Without  the  body,  the  human  soul  is  deprived  of 
Bometliing  that  belongs  to  its  true  constitution,  and 
is  incapable  of  the  highest  activity  and  blessed- 
ness. From  this  limitation  of  his  capacities  and 
powers  man  is  to  be  delivered  by  the  '  redemption 
of  the  body'  (Ro  8^) — not  its  resurrection  merely, 
but  its  complete  redemption  from  all  the  defects 
of  its  earthly  condition,  involving  a  transforma- 
tion and  exaltation  of  its  very  sub-itance. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  Chrislian  doctrine  of  the  resarrection 
for  those  crude  luatcriaListic  ideas,  wliicii  were  once  so  general, 
of  A  restoration  of  the  selfsame  [tart iclcs  of  which  theeurlhly 
body  was  composed.  The  spiritual  body  is  to  didcr  widely 
from  the  natural  hody  (]  Oo  16'i7).  An  inherent  identity,  it  ia 
true,  must  connect  tliem,  or  we  could  not  spealc  of  a  resurrec- 
tion at  all ;  hut  the  identity  will  ho  one  of  vital  principle  and 
organic  form,  not  of  material  substance,  as  St.  Paul  seeks  to 
•how  by  his  fipuro  of  the  prain  of  wheat  which  dies  and  sprinj^s 
up  apain  to  more  abundant  life  (v.^'J"  ).  The  body  of  the 
risen  and  exulted  Jesus  is  at  once  the  promise  and  the  type  of 
tbe  spiritual  body  in  the  case  of  ilis  people  (tt.23  49,  ph  3^1). 

(2)  But  with  all  its  emphasis  on  the  rights  and 
dignities  and  glorious  prosjiects  of  the  body,  the 
Christian  doctrine  fully  recognizes  that  man's 
physical  nature  is  his  lower  part,  that  it  is  subject 


to  evil  tendencies,  that  it  needs  to  be  steadily 
subordinated  to  that  higher  life  of  the  spirit  by 
which  we  are  brought  into  conscious  relation  with 
God.  The  world,  which  appeals  so  mightily  to 
man's  senses,  is  of  much  less  value  to  him  than  the 
life  of  his  own  soul.  His  natural  relationships, 
however  dear,  the  very  life  of  the  body  itself, 
however  precious  to  the  self-preserving  instinct — 
all  must  be  surrendered  to  the  higher  claims  of  the 
Divine  Kingdom.  Of  these  great  truths  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  solemn  prophet ;  by  these  He 
shaped  the  steps  of  His  own  earthly  career ;  Hia 
body  nailed  to  the  Cross  of  Calvary  was  the 
tremendous  example  of  their  reality.  The  body, 
in  short,  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights ;  and 
it  is  always  its  duty  to  be  the  servant  of  the  spirit. 
In  the  interests  of  the  body,  Christianity  has  some- 
times had  to  raise  its  testimony  against  the  ex- 
aggerations of  a  one-sided  spiritualism,  but  it  is 
much  more  frequently  called  on  to  protest,  in  the 
interests  of  the  soul,  against  a  materialistic  way  of 
envisaging  our  life  in  the  world.  There  was  a 
time  when  monastic  asceticism,  with  its  contempt 
for  the  body,  became  a  positive  danger  to  the 
Church.  The  danger  now  lies  rather  in  a  cult  of 
the  body  which  threatens  the  very  life  of  the  soul, 
whether  that  takes  the  form  of  a  craze  for  athleti- 
cism and  games  which  leaves  little  room  for  the 
growth  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  interests,  or  of 
an  sestheticism  absorbed  in  the  culture  of  the  finer 
senses  and  in  a  pursuit  of  'art  for  art's  sake,'  or 
of  that  mere  vulgar  love  of  pleasure  by  which,  in 
all  ages,  the  heart  has  been  drawn  away  from  the 
love  of  God.  The  Christian  doctrine  never  fails  to 
remind  us  that  the  body  needs  to  be  watched  and 
curbed,  and  sometimes  to  be  subdued.  It  warns 
us  that,  even  in  the  case  of  those  in  whom  the 
work  of  bodily  sanctification  has  begun,  the  day 
of  bodily  redemption  still  lies  in  the  future.  It  la 
hardly  so  optimistic  in  its  view  of  the  present 
relation  to  each  other  of  the  two  parts  of  human 
nature  as  to  say  with  Browning,  in  '  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra ' :  '  Nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh 
helps  soul.'  On  the  contrary,  it  recognizes  the 
truth  to  ethical  reality  that  lies  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  His  great  Apostle  as  to  the 
soul's  perpetual  primacy,  and  the  need  for  a  con- 
stant and  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  body's 
promptings.  But  it  looks  for  a  day  of  perfect 
reconciliation,  when  the  two  elements  of  human 
nature,  now  so  often  at  variance,  shall  at  last 
perfectly  accord,  and  the  redeemed  body  shall  bo 
the  ready  organ  and  the  exact  expression  of  the 
informing  sotil. 

LiTERATUBB. — Relevant  sections  in  Laidlaw,  BibU  Dott,  qf 
ilan,  1879  ;  Delitzsch,  Uiblical  Psychology  tEng.  tr.  1867] ;  uid 
the  AT  Theuli'yies  of  Holtzmann,  Weiss,  and  Bevschlaij.  See, 
further,  Dickson,  Flesh  ami  Spirit,  1883  ;  Miiller,  C'hriitian 
Doct.  of  Sm  IKti!;.  tr.  1877],  i.  ■2it!>-:a3 ;  Orr,  Christian  Vitw  qf 
God  ond  (A«  »'uriil,  1893,  ItiOlI.,  228tf.;  H.  W.  Robinson,  '  Heh. 
p8ycholoj,'y  in  relation  to  Pauline  Anthropolo{,'y,'  in  Mamjldd 
Colleije  Essays,  19()!» ;  Weodt,  Teachingof  Jltusi{Kna.  tr.  1892], 
i.  lf>6;  Paget,  'Sucramenta*  in  Iaix  Mundi,  aaa  Spirit  of 
Ditnplim,  1891,  SOU.  J.  C.  LAMBBRT. 

BODY  (Egyptian).— L  Man.— i.  What  we  under- 
stand by  '  body '  was  to  the  Egyptians  simply  the 
last  and  heaviest  of  the  material  coverings  which 
together  form  a  human  being.  The  flesh,  aufu 
('  flesh '  in  the  sense  of  the  sum  of  the  physical 
elements  that  compose  the  human  body),  wa« 
neither  of  a  dillerent  nature  nor  of  a  aili'erent 
texture  from  the  other  elements  contained  within 
and  completing  the  person.  All  the  elements 
possessed  weight  and  were  perceptible,  though  in 
varying  degrees  ;  and  if  on  ordinary  occasions  they 
were  not  all  visible  or  palpable,  that  was  simply  a 
ciri'umstantial  detail  and  not  due  to  any  essential 
dill'erence.  Magic  often  enabled  men  to  see  and 
handle  these  elements. 
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The  ka,  or  'double,'  for  example,  was  only  a 
second  body  enclosed  \vithin  thejniY,  lighter,  more 
subtle  or  more  airy,  but  composed,  piece  by  piece, 
of  the  same  elements  as  the  body  proper.  The 
texts  that  refer  to  the  future  life  (see  DEATH, 
etc.  [Egyptian])  prove  conclusively  that  the  ka  in 
the  other  world  was  constituted,  in  every  detail, 
like  the  body  of  flesh  which  it  bad  occupied  on 
earth. 

The  haibit,  or  'shadow,'  was  also  only  a  third 
kind  of'body,  still  more  airy,  still  more  subtle,  yet 
of  the  very  same  structure  as  the  first  two  elements 
of  the  series. 

The  khu,  or  'ghost,'  long  misled  Egyptologists, 
through  tlieir  relying  upon  hymns  or  over-refaning 
texts  of  the  Theban  period.  Books  of  pure  magic 
or  of  funeral  magic  sliow  us  that  the  khu  was 
originally  only  a  kind  of  body,  still  more  agile 
perhaps  than  the  other  three,  and  practically 
similar  to  the  body  attributed  to  jinn  and  fairies 
in  the  wonderful  literature  of  the  Arabs,  or  to  the 
body  that  the  modern  Bantus  suppose  to  exist 
inside  the  body  of  flesh. 

The  list  is  not  exhausted  by  these  four  names  : 
the  primitive  Et-yptians,  like  a  number  of  modem 
uncivilized  peoples,  had  a  very  complicated  idea  of 
the  human  body.  A  striving  after  simplicity  came 
only  as  the  slow  result  of  very  long  periods  of 
eflbrt ;  and  the  point  at  which  we  first  gain  clear 
impressions  of  the  notions  cherished  by  the  Egyp- 
tians is  still,  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  of  the  texts 
concerned,  far  removed  from  the  starting-point. 
Glimpses  of  the  primitive  notions  are  caught  and 
they  have  been  re-constructed,  but  there  is  no  direct 
contact  with  them.  By  the  time  of  the  historical 
period  several  of  the  multiple  bodies  composing  a 
single  being  had  been  eliminated  by  speculation 
or  by  experience ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conjecture, 
for  example,  what  the  sdhu  can  have  been.  It  is 
to  no  purpose  tliat  the  theology  of  the  Thebans 
(and  with  it  several  Egyptologists  of  our  day) 
thinks  to  find  in  it  a  designation  of  the  '  spiritual 
body,'  opposed  in  eschatology  to  the  double,  the 
shadow,  or  the  soul.  There  are  also  very  distinct 
traces  in  the  ancient  texts  of  an  earlier  time  when 
the  halt  and  the  sokhim  were  two  of  the  bodies  of 
the  fiving  man.  But  as  yet  we  do  not  know  clearly 
what  was  their  exact  nature. 

The  conjunction  of  all  these  bodies  made  a 
human  being.  What  we  call  death  was  only  the 
sunderance  of  them,  and  was  always  ascribed,  as 
among  primitive  peoples,  to  some  violent  cause, 
arising  from  the  personal  act  of  an  evil  being  (see 
art.  Death).  What  kept  all  these  bodies  together 
in  a  unity  during  life  was  something  more  subtle, 
lighter,  more  active  than  any  of  them,  something 
which  constituted,  at  least  approximately,  the 
personality  or  the  self.  There  is  no  race  that  has 
not  tried  to  penetrate  more  or  less  into  the  defini- 
tion of  the  latter  ;  and  there  is  no  inquiry  tliat  has 
given  rise,  in  primitive  religions,  to  speculations 
80  strange  and,  sometimes,  so  painfully  compli- 
cated. As  for  the  Egyptian,  he  thought  to  find 
its  nature  and  power  in  what  he  called  the  ran, 
which  we  translate  so  unsatisfactorily  by  the  word 
'name.'  The  'name' — we  must  be  content  to  use 
this  very  ambiguous  equivalent — is  quite  difl'erent 
from  the  body,  since  the  whole  series  given  above 
is  only,  as  has  been  said,  a  sort  of  'gamut'  of 
increasingly  fluid  bodies. 

The  nature  of  the  'name'  in  itself  is  too  im- 
portant to  receive  due  treatment  here  incidentally. 
The  theory  of  the  '  name '  is  in  reality  tlie  funda- 
mental basis  of  more  than  half  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  Egypt.  It  will  be  discussed  fully  under 
art.  Names  (Egyptian).  Here  we  shall  merely  say 
as  much  regarding  it  as  is  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  the  Egyptian  'body.' 


As  far  at  least  as  we  can  gather,  '  names '  were  originally 
what  we  may  caU  'kernels*  of  energy,  vibrating,  perhaps 
luminous  (of  course,  material),  distinct  from  and  incapable  of 
dissolving  into  one  another.  They  had  their  own  peculiar 
vitality,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  chaotic  mass  of  primordial 
things.  The  solar  theologies,  such  as  that  of  Heliopolis,  revised 
and  corrected  by  that  of  Hermopolis  and  Amama.  regarded 
them  as  originally  emanations,  vital  waves  proceeding  from 
the  rising  sun.  These  entities,  distinct  and  irreducible,  then 
'clothed'  themselves,  so  to  speak,  in  more  or  less  visible  or 
weighty  coverings,  which  are  these  bodies  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  heaviest  and  most  material  of  the  latter  being 
wliat  we  moderns  mean  by  the  '  body.'  How  was  this 
'clothing'  brought  about?  Was  it  by  a  kind  of  solidification 
of  the  cosmic  dust  which  somehow  condensed  the  materials 
of  physiological  life  round  the  '  names '  ?  H  Egypt  seems  to 
have  had  a  confused  idea  of  some  answer  of  this  kind,  she 
naturally  could  formulate  it  only  haltingly,  with  incoherences 
and  tactinae,  like  so  many  strange  systems  of  primitive  or 
uncivilized  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  historical 
periutl  tried  to  introduce  some  appearance  of  cohesion  into  ths 
existing  system.  It  got  hold  of  the  early  legends  about  the 
cosmogonies  and,  amongst  them,  of  the  legend  of  the  fod 
Thoth.  Thoth  (  =  fahuti,  '  the  Speaker ')  had  '  proclaimed '  the 
world.  The  sounds  of  his  voice  had  attracted  round  about 
their  groups  of  syllables  coverings  of  flesh  and  bone,  of  wood, 
of  stone,  or  of  other  substances ;  and  the  whole  together 
had  constituted  the  creation.  Thus  revised  by  theology,  the 
nature  of  the  'name*  became  something  less  fantastically 
barbarous ;  on  closer  examination,  the  ran,  or  '  name,'  was 
something  like  a  bundle  of  energetic  waves,  'rhythmic'  waves, 
with  their  special  characteristics — and  particularly  'numbers,' 
which  the  voice  can  reproduce  if  there  is  'attunement'  One 
cannot  help  remembering  that,  many  centuries  later,  Pytha- 
goras made  '  numbers  *  the  basis  of  his  system,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  wonder  what  part  ancient  Egypt  played  in  this. 

The  theology  of  Hermopolis  claimed  that,  after  the  creation 
organized  by  the  '  names,*  the  world  of  bodies  and  beings  thus 
set  in  projcress  continued  and  reproduced  itself  by  its  own 
activity.  This  theology  is  too  indefinite  for  our  taste.  Perbap* 
this  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Egyptian 
religious  writings  that  we  possess  to-day  treat  only  of  gods  or 
of  tlie  other  world.  The  information  we  get  from  such  texts  is 
enough,  iiowever,  to  let  us  see  that  the  vital  principle  of  the 
bodv,  this  rail,  which  constitutes  the  inmost  essence  and  the 
personality,  pre-existed  before  the  body  and  its  physiological 
elalwration  by  the  parents  of  the  new  being.  We  do  not  know 
very  well  where  it  came  from  according  to  the  idea  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  what  it  was  before  the  existence  of  a  body  for  it 
to  inhabit.  But  we  gradually  arrive  at  an  understanding,  by 
studying  the  birth-ceremonies  (or  the  ceremonies  of  the  corona- 
tion "of  kings,  which  give  them  a  new  soul),  and  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  combination  of  vital  and  celestial  energies  from  which 
it  apparently  arose.  Horoscopes,  or  the  supposed  relations 
between  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  birth  of  an  Indirtdual 
and  his  '  name '  ;  the  care  taken  to  determine  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name  conferred  on  a  newborn  child  according  to 
the  natural  phenomena  in  evidence  at  his  appearance  ;  the 
anxiety  to  connect  the  syllables,  whose  pronunciation  thus 
makes  his  'self,'  with  divine  persons,  with  'names'  of  gods — 
these  things  all  enable  us,  if  not  to  re-oonstruct  Egyptian 
thought  as  a  whole,  at  least  to  imagine  almost  exactly  what  it 
was.  At  the  birth  of  a  child  the  Egj-ptian  sought  by  every 
means  to  discover  to  which  group  of  higher  forces  the  '  name ' 
belonged  which  had  just  formed  the  person  of  the  new  being. 
He  aimed  at  reproducing  with  his  voice  its  vibrations  and 
pronunciation,  so  as  to  join  it  again,  in  incantations  or  prayere, 
to  the  hi','her  beings  whose  protection  must  be  obtained  Of 
whose  destiny  must  be  pursued. 

And  as  the" Egyptian  tried  to  do  this  for  his  own  children,  so 
he  also  tried  to  get  to  know  the  'names'  of  the  gods  or  of 
formidable  beings.  The  herraetical  books,  or  the  books  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  of  the  dead,  taught  these  names ; 
and  those  who  knew  them  exercised  indisputable  power  over 
those  who  bore  them  (see  art.  Nambs  (Egyptian]). 

The  '  name '  and  tlie  series  of  '  bodies '  (the  body  of 
flesh,  the  double,  the  shadow,  the  ghost,  and  the 
sdhu)  together  constituted  a  complete  being.  These 
were  not,  however,  enough  to  form  a  living  being. 
As  yet  there  was  only  a  being  capable  of  living, 
only  the  possibility  of  life.  In  these  religious 
systems,  what  we  shall  call,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  the  'exercise  of  life'  does  not  result  i^so 
facto  from  the  junction  of  the  body  or  bodies  with 
the  soul  or  what  takes  its  place.  It  is  the  product 
of  forces  peculiar  to  the  being  to  be  animated,  and 
it  is  enough  if  the  being  that  these  powers  are  going 
to  animate  is  completely  fitted  to  receive  them. 
This  is  shown  very  clearly,  moreover,  by  reference 
to  tlie  statues — tnose  artificial  bodies— fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  man,  which  are  nevertheless  treated 
in  Egyptian  religion  precisely  like  real  bodies. 
The  most  ancient  rituals  show  us  that  it  waa 
usual  to  perform  a  series  of  magical  operations  to 
enable  the  eyes  of  a  statue  to  see,  its  ears  to 
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hear,  its  nose  to  breatlie,  its  mouth  to  eat,  and 
the  other  organs  to  fullil  their  functions.  And 
if  the  historical  period  has  preserved  only  traces 
— though  certain  traces  -of  many  of  these  old 
rituals,  it  has  at  least  kept  intact  the  long  cere- 
monial of  'the  opening  of  the  mouth'  (unp-ro). 
We  need  not  studj'  these  rituals  here,  since  they 
deal  only  with  artificial  bodies  created  by  religion 
for  the  service  of  its  gods,  its  kings,  or  its  dead, 
or  with  bodies  made  by  the  magicians  for  tlie 
service  of  their  '  magic  spells' ;  dolls  or  images  of 
men  and  animals  in  wax,  wood,  earth,  etc.,  made 
into  'living  bodies'  by  the  sorcerers,  the  thauma- 
turgists  (cT.  Rollin,  Harris,  Leyden,  and  Turin 
Papyri).  But  the  way  in  which  the  Egyptians 
conceived  the  necessity  of  enabling  a  statue  to 
use  its  organs,  after  making  a  soul  enter  into  it, 
is  nevertheless  a  proof  of  what  it  is  of  interest 
to  keep  in  mind  for  our  present  study,  viz.  that 
the  union  of  the  animist  principle,  ran,  with  its 
coverings  was  not  cnoiigb  to  initiate  life. 

Life  itself  {(-(oniViH)  was  the  result  of  the  entrance 
into  the  body  of  those  vital  breaths  which  exist 
in  all  Nature,  and  wbicli  the  air  carries  and  the 
breeze  (ni/u)  wafts  to  the  faces  of  beings.  They 
enter  by  the  nostrils,  not  bj'  the  mouth.  Like 
the  majority  of  African  races  at  the  present  day, 
the  Egyptians  breathed  through  the  nose  ;  and  in 
their  lauL'uage  the  breath  of  the  nostrils  was 
synonymous  with  life.  It  is  always  to  the  nose, 
and  never  to  the  lips,  that  the  gods  or  kings  in 
iconograjiliy  hang  the  ch.ains  or  bundles  of  '  handled 
crosses,'  which  are  intended  to  signify,  by  a  jday 
of  pictorial  words,  the  breaths  of  life.  Thus 
they  penetrated  within  the  coverings  which  con- 
stitute the  body.  It  was  supposed  that  there 
they  mixed  with  the  blood,  in  the  form  of 
a  kind  of  gas  or  bubbles,  and  circulated  by  the 
blood-vessels  through  the  whole  human  system. 
Under  their  benclicent  influence,  the  '  vessels 
swelled  up  and  worked  reguliirlj'.'  Life  .accordingly 
served  to  maintain  the  conjunction  of  the  various 
iKjdies  adjusted  within  each  other  and  the  '  name.' 
It  was,  therefore,  (us  necessary  to  the  '  name '  as 
to  the  series  of  bodies. 

We  usually  translate  the  EffiTitian  ptirase  sonkhu  ran  by 
*glve  life  to  the  name  of.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  somewhat 
poetiral  and  seems  lo  t)e  connected  witli  i'leas  familiar  to  us. 
But  it  i»  only  an  approximation.  The  literal  sense  is  '  riiake 
the  jjc// breathe  the  hreatlis,'  and  this  leads  us  to  conceptions 
far  removed  from  ours. 

2.  Once  we  leave  the  medical  point  of  view, 
Egypt  has  preserved  very  few  details  as  to  her 
ideas  of  the  body  during  its  existence  on  earth. 
For  although  we  have  from  the  jjoint  of  view  of 
medicine  a  veritable  s\iperlluity  of  documents 
(we  need  only  note  among  others  the  Derlin, 
Ebers,  and  Amherst  Papyri,  and  those  found  by 
Petrie  in  the  P'ayj'um),  the  other  Egyptian  writings 
have  little  to  do  witli  the  liohig  body.  All  the 
moral  and  religious  literature  is  exclusively  oc- 
cupied with  what  hajipens  to  the  body  at  its 
physical  death,  with  wli.atever  has  a  bearing  on 
burial,  funerals,  or  fate  after  death.  The  popular 
tales  or  the  writings  of  i)ure  magic  remain  as  a 
relative  source  of  information  on  the  subject. 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  with  a  religious 
civilization  which  evolved  the  above-mentioned 
conception  of  life  and  of  individuals.  Bodies 
composed  in  the  way  described  cannot,  either  in 
rituals  or  in  treatises,  be  brought  into  connexion 
with  subjects  that  bear  on  ethics,  morals,  or  the 
respective  values  or  opposition  of  the  soul  and  the 
body.  Theories  like  asceticism,  for  example,  or 
systems  of  the  type  of  metempsychosis,  avoid  by 
their  very  delinition  the  Egyjitian  thought  of  the 
classical  period.  Hence  the  information  as  to  the 
living  body  that  we  derive  from  the  monuments 
and  the  religious  texts  of  Egypt  will  be  confined 


to  specifications  as  to  how  the  body  may  be 
atfectc<l  by  disease  or  cured  (and  this  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  medicine)  ;  or  how  the  body 
is  to  be  adorned,  clothed,  or  tatued  (and  this  is 
almost  exclusively  a  matter  of  arclia-ology)  ;  or 
incidentally  we  shall  find  detailed  information 
about  such  and  such  a  part  of  the  body,  and  about 
such  and  such  a  group  of  religious  ideas  or  pure 
superstitions  attached  to  a  specilied  organ.  Thus, 
in  connexion  with  a  special  literary  episode  or 
lu.igical  operation,  the  texts  tell  us  in  passing 
what  the  Egyptian  ideas  were  in  regard  to  the 
various  speciiied  organs  of  the  body ;  and  these 
are  the  only  particulars  that  are  of  any  int«reat 
in  our  present  study. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  give  a  full  acconnt 
here.  Certain  elements  of  the  body  are  scarcely 
mentioned  by  the  Egyptians  outside  of  medical 
treatises.  In  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  long  lists  of '  the  twenty-two  vessels  of  the  head, 
the  two  vessels  of  the  breast,'  etc.  As  regards  the 
rest  of  the  writings,  when  it  is  said  of  the  heart 
(hdti,  lit.  'the  beater')  that  it  is  opposed  in  the 
economy  to  the /M)er(nai/iwi7,  lit.  '  the  motionless'), 
the  entire  subject  is  exhausted,  or  nearly  so.  Of 
other  members  or  organs  we  know  a  little  more. 
Thus,  the  eyes  have  a  special  magical  power  ;  they 
fascinate  and  overpower  by  the  fluid  they  dart 
forth  ;  the3-  repel  harm  or  evil  spirits  if  they  fix 
on  them  first  ;  magic  by  philtres  and  spells  can 
increase  their  keenness  exceedingly — even  to  the 
extent  of  enabling  its  favoured  ones  to  see  what 
the  eyes  of  mortals  do  not  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances distinguish :  invisible  spirits,  characters 
written  inside  a  sealed  roll,  and  innumerable  other 
things.  The  mouth  is  an  ever  possible  entrance 
for  demons,  phantoms,  and  spirits,  who  are  alway* 
prowling  round  people  and  trying  to  get  into  their 
bodies.  The  magic  or  cognate  writings  care- 
fully note  this  constant  danger,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  strongest  reasons  that  led 
the  Egyptian  to  breathe  by  the  nose.  It  is  well 
known  that,  amongst  many  uncivilized  peoples, 
kings  and  chiefs  have  a  great  aversion  to  being 
seen  during  meals.  A  long  time  ago  the  true 
explanation  was  oS'ered — an  explanation  based  on 
primitive  ideas,  namely,  the  dread  lest  spirits  and 
malignant  influences  might  enter  by  the  mouth. 
It  is  \  ery  probable  that  tiie  Egyptians  shared  this 
fear ;  and  if  conjecture  is  right,  although  it 
cannot  be  proved  formally  for  the  kings,  the  idea 
is  clearly  .seen  in  the  anxiety  displayed  in  the 
meal  served  almost  secretly  in  the  interior  of  the 
nnos  to  the  living  bodies  which  are  the  statnes 
of  the  gods. 

Other  parts  of  the  system  are  the  seats  of  more 
distinct  manifestations  or  principles.  The  integrity 
and  healthy  state  of  the  bones  are  apparently 
one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  vital  functions.  The  Egyptians 
seem  to  have  had  a  strange  idea  that  tlie  dis- 
organization of  the  system  attacked  by  illness  or 
death  began  in  the  bony  structure,  the  marrow  of 
which  constituted  somehow  or  other  a  vital  reserve 
of  special  force.  But  this  special  point  has  received 
little  attention  as  yet,  and  what  has  just  been  said 
is  suggested  with  the  greatest  reserve,  pending 
more  minute  study  of  the  ancient  religious  texts. 

We  are  a  little  more  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  ICgj'ptian  idea  that  the  top  of  the  tertebral 
rolumn  ^vas  the  precise  point  at  which  certain 
magic  fluids  or  certain  energies  could  penetrate 
into  the  body.  The  bestowal  of  the  vital  or  heal- 
ing fluid  (sd)  by  the  gods  or  their  representatives 
laying  their  hands  on  this  point  of  the  neck,  is  a 
scene  rejjroduced  in  thousands  of  examples  in  the 
Egyptian  monuments ;  it  is  enough  to  mention  it 
hero.     The  inside  of  the  skull  is  ttie  chief  habitat 
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of  that  sort  of  arile  principle  which  the  E^ptian 
calls  bd,  and  which  is  represented  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  lapwing  or  a  wading-liird,  sometimes 
in  the  likeness  of  a  bird  with  a  human  head  ;  it 
was  thought  sometimes  to  show  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  bee.  We  translate  it  by  'soul'  (y.t;.);  but 
that  is  only  a  rough  approximation,  given  only 
because  it  is  necessary  to  nave  a  translation.  The 
hA  is  neither  one  of  man's  bodies  nor  a  kind  of 
radio-active  substance  like  the  ran  ;  we  can  hardly 
compare  it  to  anything  but  those  little  genii  or 
'spirits,'  sometimes  one,  sometimes  several,  that 
BO  many  savage  peoples  locate  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck  of  the  human  being.  The  primitive  Egyptian 
believed  also — and  the  texts  have  preserved  the 
trace  of  it— that  a  man  had  several  bd  (plnr.  biu) 
as  he  had  several  ka.  At  the  historical  period, 
this  complicated  privilege  was  reserved  for  the 
gods  and  their  heirs.  This  '  soul,'  moreover,  was 
so  material  that  dread  gods  could  sometimes  catch 
it  and  feed  upon  it. 

All  tliis  is  only  approximate  translation,  and 
necessarily  so,  when  we  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
our  precise  modem  terminology  material  distinc- 
tions and  ideas  conceived  according  to  information 
and  initial  data  so  different  from  ours.  Thus  it  is 
usual  to  translate  the  Egyptian  word  ab  by  '  heart,' 
although  the  ab  of  the  human  body  is  quite  a 
difl'erent  thing.  '  Inside '  is  a  word  with  a  distinctly 
less  dignihed  sound  ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
a  more  faithful  rendering.  The  ab  is  something 
not  well  analyzed,  but  with  exact  enough  limita- 
tions. It  is,  in  short,  the  belly — meaning  by  that 
the  stomach  and  the  intestinal  apparatus,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  the  heart,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  shocks  which  the  emotions  may 
cause  in  it.  This  '  inside '  is  the  seat  of  another 
special  kind  of  '  soul,'  distinct  from  the  bd  soul. 
It  is  an  obscure  soul,  connected  specially  with  all 
the  manifestations  of  feeling  and  passions — 
impulsive,  the  generator  of  movements  and  of  good 
or  bad  actions.  What  is  certain  is  that  it  is  a  squl 
with  its  own  peculiar  existence  and  acti%-ity. 
Originally,  at  least,  it  existed  on  its  own  account 
— until  the  time  when  the  progress  of  Egyptian 
thought  and  its  striving  after  psychological  unity 
made  it  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  true  'self'  (for 
more  detail,  see  art.  HEART).  If  the  Egyptians 
had  precise  ideas  on  its  origin,  it  would  appear 
that  the  soul  of  the  ab  was  believed  to  come  from 
the  vital  substance  of  the  mother  (cf.  Book  of  the 
Dead,  ch.  xxxvi.).  The  ancient  texts  published 
at  the  present  time  are  not  of  sufficient  number  to 
give  us  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  ideas  attached 
to  theyaru  (vertebrte  ?),  the  bakasu  (kidneys  ?),  and 
the  samiu  seiu  (viscera  ?).  We  can  only  guess  that 
some  vital  reserve  force  was  located  in  these  parts. 
It  was  chiefly  conceived  under  the  form  of  '  powers,' 
'knowledge  of  magic  names,'  and  other  sensitive 
or  mental  manifestations,  as  material  emanations 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  kind  of  special 
soul. 

The  rest  of  the  individual  is  not  marked  by 
anything  of  special  interest.  The  superstitions 
attaching  to  the  hair,  the  ears,  the  teeth,  the 
hands  and  feet,  are  only  details,  and  do  not  hear 
so  much  upon  the  fundamental  magic  of  the  reli- 
gions ideas  as  upon  popular  superstition,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  dissolved  and  re-fashioned  at 
all  periods.  We  should  note  only  the  continual 
care  to  protect  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  with 
magic  armour,  against  the  possible  attacks  of  evil 
spirits :  hence  the  customs  relating  to  amulets, 
talismans,  tatuing,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  com- 
bined, in  the  period  of  cit'ilization,  with  the  taste 
for  physical  adornment,  and  give  rise  to  the  greater 
part  of  jewellery  (necklaces,  bracelets,  rings,  etc.) 
tad   perfumery   (pastes,    painta,   unguents,   ete.). 


Circumcision  is  connected  with  this  group  of  ruling 
ideas,  but  it  wiU  be  treated  in  a  special  article 
because  of  its  importance  (see  art.  CIRCUMCISION). 

To  complete  our  survey  of  ideas  relating  to  the 
human  body,  we  note  the  following :  (a)  Tne  link 
between  the  various  material  bodies  may  be 
temporarily  broken  during  the  earthly  life,  under 
the  influence  of  certain  forces  voluntarily  employed 
or  involuntarily  submitted  to  by  man.  A  magician, 
for  example,  can  by  means  of  set  formulas  send  hi» 
•  ghost '  or  his  '  double '  far  away  to  perform  some 
deed  or  other.  Or  it  may  happen  te  an  ordinary 
mortal — usually  during  his  sleep — that  his  '  double ' 
leaves  his  body  and  shows  itself  in  some  other 
place,  in  the  form  of  a  body  of  flesh  and  bonea 
more  or  less  visible  and  tangible.  As  among  all 
peoples,  dreams  and  apparitions  are  the  pseudo- 
experimental  proofs  of  these  ideas,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian notions  about  sleep,  lethar^r,  and  syncope 
ditter  very  little  from  those  found  almost  univers- 
ally. 

(6)  During  the  whole  of  its  terrestrial  life  the 
body  is  subject  to  whatever  astral  or  natural  in- 
fluences prevailed  on  the  day  when  it  made  its 
appearance  in  the  world — and  this  independently  of 
the  influences  to  which  the  '  name '  is  submitted, 
and  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  calendar,  the 
horoscopes,  the  thousand  particulars  noticed  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  may  serve  to  determine  this 
influence  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  make  it 
possible  to  charm  away  Ul-luck  (cf .  Sallier  Papyrus). 
The  study  of  them  determines  what  precautions 
must  be  taken  when  the  conjunction  of  evil  in- 
fluences proper  to  such  and  such  a  body  shows 
itself  anew. 

(c)  Both  during  the  terrestrial  life  of  the  body 
of  flesh  and  after  it,  the  fragments  taken  from  its 
substance,  its  perspiration  or  its  excretions,  retain 
to  a  certain  degree  the  force  of  the  vital  fluid  of 
the  whole  individual.  In  Egypt,  therefore,  as  in  so 
many  nations,  we  find  those  beliefs  in  the  virtues 
of  nail-parings,  hair-  or  beard-clippings,  and  of  the 
cloth  soaked  in  the  perspiration  of  some  individual, 
which  played  such  an  important  part  in  magic  and 
necromancy.  The  fluid  emanation  of  the  living 
body  may  even  communicate  something  of  the  life 
and  powers  of  an  individual  to  the  clothing  he  has 
worn,  and  especially  to  ornaments,  arms  or  badges 
that  he  has  nad  in  his  hands.  This  idea,  which 
can  be  found  among  several  African  peoples, 
appears  even  more  clearly  in  regard  to  objects 
connected  with  the  king's  attire.  He  communicates 
to  them  a  sort  of  divine  power  similar,  e.g. ,  to  the 
power  given  by  the  king  of  Dahomey  to  his  cane 
or  his  sceptre. 

3.  A  last  remark  is  necessary  in  connexion  with 
these  characteristics  of  the  body  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  When  investigating  the  idea  cherished 
by  any  one  of  the  non-civilized  races  as  to  the  body, 
we  are  able  to  determine  its  characteristics  accu- 
rately enough,  because  we  have  under  our  eyes  a 
population  in  most  cases  restricted  in  number  or 
area,  and  because,  as  a  rule,  we  know  it  only  at 
tlie  very  time  when  we  are  examining  it.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that,  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  ci^^Jization  which  has,  in  time  and 
space,  had  several  difl'erent  religions,  each  with  its 
own  evolution.  These  ideas  of  the  body  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  a  historically  ascertained  series 
of  thirty-eight  centuries,  having  beliind  it,  accord- 
ing to  tne  traditional  texts,  a  pre-historic  mass  of 
documents  impossible  to  evaluate,  but  certainly 
the  product  of  a  considerable  number  of  centuries. 
Further,  these  ideas  have  never  at  any  one  period 
been  the  same  in  the  whole  of  Egypt.     The  Helio- 

Eolitan  did  not  form  the  same  conception  of  th« 
ody   as  the  Theban,  the   Hermopolitan,  or  the 
Mendesian.     Consequently  it  is  not  the  absnlata 
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tJieory  of  the  Egyptian  ideas  on  the  body  that  is 
piren  in  this  article.  It  is  rather  a  general  view, 
in  whicli  it  is  possible  to  shade  ofif  or  accentuate 
details,  according  as  one  is  trying  to  picture  the 
ideas  concerning  the  body  of  an  Egyptian  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  a  Saite,  a  Theban,  a  Meniphite, 
a  Thinite,  or  a  man  of  the  pre-Thinite  period  of 
some  province  in  the  Nile  valley.  But  if  we  de.sire 
to  gather  from  the  whole  the  essential  physiognomy, 
and  to  look  for  the  distinct  characteristics  of  the 
primary  notions,  we  shall  come  very  near  an  exact 
expression  of  the  early  Egyptian  ideas  on  the  body 
if  we  say  that  it  is  a  confused  conglomeration  of 
Bubstances  similar  in  nature,  but  of  different  quali- 
ties, defined  as  independent  of  each  other,  but  in 
fact  continually  united  by  the  '  name.'  The  whole 
is  set  in  motion  by  a  multiiilicity  of  '  spirits,'  with 
no  fixed  mutual  cohesion,  and  originallj'  peculiar 
to  a  certain  part  or  physical  manifestation  of  the 
individual.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  body  very 
similar  to  what  is  revealed  to  us  by  scientific 
inquiry  (if  not  alike  in  every  point,  at  least  iden- 
tical in  tlie  main)  among  theleast  civilized  peoples 
of  our  times,  such  as  some  specimens  of  the  non- 
Aryans  of  India,  the  Rattaks,  the  Caribs,  the  most 
backward  of  the  Bantu  group,  etc. 

ii.  Animate  creatures  or  inanimate  objects. — It 
would  appear  that,  in  a  general  way,  without 
entering  into  exact  details,  the  rest  of  the  bodies 
in  the  sensible  world  were  considered  as  having 
the  same  texture  as  the  human  body.  This  applies 
not  only  to  animals,  but  also  to  vegetables,  and 
even  to  such  things  as  a  stone,  a  rock,  an  expanse 
of  water,  or  any  object  made  by  man.  The  reli- 
gious, magic,  and  popular  literatures  present  sure 
examples  Avitli  reference  to  the  'double'  or  the 
'  name '  of  a  tree,  a  pillar,  or  a  staff — to  mention 
only  these  cases.  The  only  restriction  that  must 
be  noted  is  that,  since  it  was  dealing  with  objects 
of  less  interest  than  men,  theological  speculation 
took  less  trouble  to  describe  their  nature  accu- 
rately, and  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  data  of 
their  origin.  One  tiling  is  certain,  viz.  that  there 
was  no  essential  difference  in  the  structure  of  all 
things  in  the  material  world— from  the  inanimate 
object  to  man.  All  are,  a  jiriori,  of  the  same 
organization,  down  almost  to  the  degrees  of  their 
qualities. 

iii.  Gods. — l.  In  a  country  like  Egypt  this  same 
unity  naturally  applies  to  divine  beings.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  dogmatic  definition  marking  of}'  the 
deity.  The  gods  originate,  not  owing  to  the  pos- 
session of  characteristics  different  from  the  rest 
of  beings  and  things,  hut  simply  owing  to  more 
remarkable  manifestations  of  tlie  actions  and 
forces  common  to  them  and  tliese  others. 

The  body  of  the  gods  was  quite  the  same  as  that 
of  men,  both  in  its  economy  and  in  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  It  might  be  larger,  more  resist- 
ant, more  rapid  in  its  movement,  more  durable, 
less  vulnerable,  and  more  difficult  to  catcli  sight 
of.  It  was  not  said  to  be  imperishable,  or  endowed 
with  ubiquity,  or  ]iroof  against  sickness,  pain,  and 
woun<lH.  Its  substance  had  tlie  .same  advantages 
and  defects  as  the  human  substance.  Its  .sjiecific 
characteristics  of  weight,  dimensions,  colour,  quali- 
ties of  flesh  and  bone,  do  not  form  the  subject  of  a 
group  of  formal  theories  in  any  of  the  1-gyptian 
texts.  But  the  literature  and  ritual  mention 
innumerable  particulars  in  passing,  and  these 
are  ainiile  compen.sation  for  the  omission.  The 
Pyramid  texts,  for  examjile,  or  the  hymns  of  the 
hist<iric;il  period,  provide  almndant  .stores  of  the 
material  in  (incstion.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  contrary 
to  the  generally  accepted  idea,  neither  the  popular 
tales  nor  the  legendary  lore  merit  any  more  con- 
fidence in  this  respect,  as  sources  of  information 
on   the   religious   ideas,   than   would   be    inspired 


among  us  by  the  more  or  less  entertaining  tales 
that  bring  in  the  devil,  the  saints,  or  God  the 
Father. 

The  '  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers '  does  not  clear  up  the  Ennead  ; 
the  statement  of  a  mapic  papyrus,  that  Osiris  was  more  than 
seven  cubits  in  lieieht,  is  not  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  upon  th* 
strength  of  the  '  titory  of  the  Old-age  of  Ka '  we  are  not  to 
believe  that  the  body  of  ttie  aged  suji  was  made  of  precious 
metals,  or  that  the  sun-god  '  shnered  with  cold  and  sloobered.* 
In  the  same  way,  the  symhnlism  of  the  iconography  is  not  to  b« 
taken  literally,  and  gods  like  Osiris  or  Araon  of  Amentit,  with 
black,  blue,  or  preen  llesh,  do  not  stand  for  a  fact  accepted  by 
theology,  but  simply  represent  a  means  of  expressing  an  idea. 
But  this  idea,  it  must  be  granted,  was  not  always  the  same. 
Thus  Osiria  with  the  green  flesh  might,  according  "to  the  period 
in  view,  stand  for  re-birth,  re-verdure,  or  even  for  the  decom- 
position of  the  flesh  of  dead  gods.  With  this  same  symbolism, 
possessed  of  no  absolute  value,  we  may  connect  also  the  body 
of  flesh  (au/u)  attributed  to  the  Evening  Sun,  or  the  complex 
body  of  Osiris  of  Dendereh. 

If  we  leave  out  of  account  all  these  appended  or 
artificial  elements,  the  body  of  the  Egyptian  gods 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  exactly  the  same 
as  we  have  found  the  body  of  men  to  be.  The  gods 
have  a  body  of  flesh,  and  they  have  a  shadow, 
though  there  is  little  mention  of  the  latter  in  the 
texts  (chiefly  the  shadow  of  Ra  or  of  Aten).  Above 
all,  they  have  several  '  doubles '  {kau)  and  several 
'  bird-souls '  (biu).  It  was  even  held,  at  a  certain 
time,  that  they  had  seven  '  bird-souls '  and  four- 
teen '  doubles  ' — this,  from  all  accounts,  because 
of  the  magic  and  mystical  virtue  of  these  numbers. 
Their  manner  of  nourishment  and  of  movement, 
and  in  general  all  the  functions  of  their  body,  are 
just  the  same  as  those  we  know  of  for  men  (leaving 
out  of  count,  of  course,  all  that  has  to  do  with  their 
artificial  bodies  or  '  supports  of  the  double ' — their 
statues).  Their  extreme  swiftness,  the  keenness 
of  their  senses,  their  absolute  dimensions,  and  their 
resistance  to  death  are  difl'erences  of  fact,  as  has 
just  been  said,  but  not  of  organization.  Their  lon- 
gevity was,  <fe/ac<o,  indefinite,  but  it  was  not  held 
theoretically  that  they  were  eternal  (see  DEATH). 
It  was  generally  thought,  at  least  in  Heliopolis, 
that  they  drew  from  '  the  basin  of  the  fluid  sd '  one 
of  the  secrets  of  their  resistance  to  death. 

2.  There  remains,  however,  a  problem  ill  solved, 
or,  rather,  ill  stated.    The  human  being  necessarily 

Eosse-sses  only  one  body  of  flesh — one  siiigle  com- 
ination  of  bodies.  But  we  see  that  the  Egyptian 
god  possessed  several  bodies  simultaneously,  each 
one  of  thein  animated  by  some  of  his  '  souls,"  and 
by  a  part,  or  rather  an  emanation,  of  liis  'name.' 
On  the  other  hand,  other  texts  or  pictorial  repre- 
sentations seem  to  imply  that  the  divine  beings 
have  only  one  single  combination  of  bodies.  This 
is  an  important  matter,  touching  as  it  does  upon 
questions  like  the  original  formation  of  the  gods 
and  totemism. 

Historical  examination  of  the  religions  of  Egypt 
fails  to  discover  any  indication  that  the  person- 
ality of  such  and  such  a  god  was  originally  distri- 
buted among  several  bodies.  Still  less  was  it 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  species  of  some 
animal  or  vegetable  under  the  characteristics  of 
which  this  "jod  was  represented.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  follows  from  the  initial  data  as  to  the 
nature  of  beings,  that  the  possession  of  several 
bodies  animated  by  one  and  the  same  'self 'is  not 
at  all  impossible.  The  'name'  (q.v.),  while  still 
reniaining  one  and  entire  in  each  specimen  of  a 
being,  may  locate  itself  in  several  bodies,  and  in 
each  of  them  may  be  one  of  the  momentary 
.subjective  '  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  entity. 
This  is  conliriiied,  in  the  religious  monuments 
of  K;;yiit,  by  the  various  eiiilhcts  added  to  the 
principal  name  of  the  god.  Kadi  one  expresses  the 
detailed,  local  energy  or  quality  of  a  distinct  body 
belonging  to  one  and.  the  same  god. 

Stated  in  this  way,  the  question  becomes  above 
all  a  question  of  fact,  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
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give  one  single  reply,  because  the  Epyptians  them- 
Belves  have  given  more  than  one.  ^^  e  must  make 
distinctions  according  to  the  importance  of  each 
god,  and  according  to  the  period  in  view.  Thus 
the  humblest  and  most  ancient  gods,  restricted  to 
a  single  manifestation  of  energy  or  charged  with  a 
single  definite  and  limited  act,  have  no  need  of 
more  than  one  body.  Such  deities  as  Selkit  the 
Scorpion  and  Marit-Soghru  the  Serpent,  so  far  as 
we  know,  had  only  one  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  similar  attributes  fused  two  or  more  deities 
originally  geographically  independent  into  a  single 
god,  the  new  deity  tluis  formed  kept  as  many 
bodies  as  it  had  formerly  for  the  separate  gods  of 
whom  it  was  composed.  A  tree-goddess  like  Nuit, 
for  example,  had  as  many  bodies  as  there  had  been 
tree-goddesses  with  the  same  character  and  same 
r61e,  before  the  one  single  Nuit  developed. 

More  important  "ods  originally  incarnated  in 
separate  persons  led  to  the  formation  of  a  deity 
single  in  'name,'  but  necessarily  provided  with 
several  bodies.  Thus  Thotli,  at  once  monkey  and 
ibis,  was  able  to  live  in  several  bodies.  A  fortiori, 
the  gods  with  important  national  functions  or  with 
a  cosmogonic  role,  being  the  product  of  syncretl'^m, 
and  being  the  combination  of  a  great  number  of 
original  gods,  animated  a  sometimes  very  con- 
siderable number  of  bodies  at  the  same  time.  An 
Amon-Ka,  conceived  as  possessing  simultaneously 
the  attributes  of  the  demiurge  .'^un  Minu,  the 
hawk  Harmakhis  of  Heliopolis,  the  ram  and  the 
gander  of  Thebes,  could  not  but  live  a  complete 
unity  in  each  of  these  varieties  of  material  body. 

The  series  extends  then,  by  previous  detinition, 
from  the  simple  single  body  to  the  multiplicity 
that  has  no  limitations.  But  it  is  a  historical  fact, 
and  not  the  outcome  of  any  religious  theory.  As 
a  rule,  there  was  at  first  only  one  body  for  every 
divine  'name.'  Then  the  attributes  ascribed  to 
certain  beings  among  those  regarded  as  more 
specially  divine  grew  in  importance  and  brought 
about  fusions.  In  cases  where  by  elimination  (or 
subordination  of  the  secondary  characteristics  of 
the  beings  originally  distinct)  the  new  god  com- 
pletely annihilated  the  personality  of  those  whom 
he  absorbed,  he  continued  to  have  only  one  body 
(eg'.  Mihit  Oirit).  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  impossible  to  fuse  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  gods  into  a  perfect  amalgamation  (as  in 
the  case  of  Hathor),  the  composite  deity  retained 
as  many  bodies  as  it  preserved  distinct  aspects. 
To  enumerate  all  the  possible  combinations,  it 
would  be  nece.ss.ary  to  re-con.struct  the  whole 
history  of  Egyptian  mythologj'.  All  that  it  is 
possible  or  necessary  to  explain  here  is  the 
mechanism  ;  we  need  not  go  into  aU  its  practical 
applications. 

'There  is  a  sort  of  counter-evidence  that  the 
above  is  the  ca.«e,  and  that  the  possession  of  a 
plurality  of  bodies  by  the  god  is  only  a  result  of 
fact,  and  does  not  mark  a  superiority  of  nature 
attributed  to  them  dogmatically.  We  refer  to  the 
series  of  ideal  gods  imagined  by  theology.  When 
the  latter  created  deities  by  systematic  deduction 
or  by  personification  of  functions—  deities  conceived 
in  human  form,  like  Maat  or,  later,  Imhotep— it 
gave  them  only  one  body.  Created  in  a  homo- 
geneous manner,  they  do  not  require  other  bodies, 
no  matter  how  complex  or  lofty  their  attributes. 
The  cult  of  Aten  at  Amama  and  that  of  Hapi  the 
Nile-god,  with  apparent  divergencies  chiefly  of  a 
literary  kind,  belong  to  this  scheme  of  formation. 

In  conclusion,  the  case  of  the  divine  animals 
worshipped  in  the  temples  does  not  conflict  with 
the  above  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  indirectly 
confirms  it.  It  is  known  that  the  '  sacred '  animals, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  a  relatively  late  intro- 
JDction  into  Egypt,  are  not  the  bodies  of  the  gods, 


but  beings  sharing  by  simple  veneration  the  regard 
due  to  tne  gods.  'The  animal-god  worshipped  in 
the  sanctuary  {e.g.  Apis,  Mnevis,  Knumn  of 
Elephantine,  Sukhos  [Crocodile]  of  Ombos,  the 
Ram  of  Mendes)  is  the  only  copy,  the  only  true 
body  of  the  local  god  on  eartn — to  the  exclusion  of 
similar  animals.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Egyptians  thought  they  had  in  the  sanctuarj'  the 
one  and  only  body  of  the  god,  but  that  they  had 
the  one  and  only  dxiplicntum  of  it.  In  fact,  the 
world  was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  two  great 
halves,  symmetrical  in  every  part.  Each  of  the 
great  national  gods  (we  need  not  take  the  trouble 
to  reconcile  so  many  contradictory  data  for  the 
lesser  gods)  had  his  kingdom  in  the  other  world, 
and  in  this  world  po.=sessed  a  part  of  Egypt  that 
corresponded  to  that  kingdom.  His  body  dwelt  in 
the  other  world;  but  his  'name'  animated  an 
exact  replica  of  this  body  in  this  human  world — a 
perishable  temporary  representation,  which  is  the 
divine  animal  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary.  To 
the  divine  cow  of  Dendereh,  to  the  ram  of  Ele- 
phantine, to  the  hawk  of  Ermonthis,  e.g.,  there 
corresponded  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  other  world  a 
cow,  a  ram,  and  a  hawk  really  alive,  really  div-ine, 
with  bodies  fashioned  alike,  perhaps  gigantic,  though 
Egypt  has  given  no  precise  information  on  this 
point.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  they  some- 
times showed  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  mortals. 
As  to  the  exact  sojourn  of  the  one  body  of  the 
gods  in  the  other  world,  it  should  be  said  that 
here  again  there  has  been  a  succession  of  beliefs. 
The  most  ancient  of  them  show  us  the  gods  living 
sometimes  in  tlie  other  world,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  world  of  men,  sometimes  in  the  celestial  world. 
The  assimilation  of  earlier  and  later  beliefs  in 
homogeneous  groups  has  gone  far  in  developing  the 
multiplicity  of  bodies  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  "od ;  and  the  solar  theories  of  Heliopolis, 
with  the  course  of  Ra  in  his  bark,  have  given  far 
greater  importance  to  the  stellar  bodies  of  the 
divine  beings. 

Literature. — If  we  exclude  what  belongs  to  medicine,  eschato- 
logy,  and  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  the  data  as  to  the  Eg^-ptian 
body  are  scattered  all  over  the  tield  of  Eff>ptological  literature, 
the  living  body  never  having  been  the  object  of  a  special 
nionou'rapb.  Only  a  few  part£  of  it  have  been  studied  separately, 
but  witJiout  synthesis.  We  may  mention  specially  :  Am^lineaa, 
Proy'iom^ni^s,  d  VHtide  ds  la  'religion  ^gyptienne,  Paris,  1908, 
p.  403ff.;  Birch, 'On  the  Shade  or  Shadow,'  in  TSBA  viii.  aS8 ; 
Budge,  Godi  of  the  Egyptians,  London,  1904 ;  Le  Page  Renouf, 
'  On  the  true  Sense,'  etc.,  in  TSBA  vi.  494  ;  and  esp.  Maspero, 
lliftoire  (tr.  IS9-1-19001  i.  108, 112,  146,  212,  215,  217  (where  then 
are  notes  giving  the  principal  references) ;  also  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  '  Iitudes  de  Mytholoirie  el  d'Arch6ologie,'  ill  Um 
B.bliuthiqite  igyptologiijue,  Paris,  1&93. 

George  Foucart. 
BODY  (Greek  and  Roman). — i.  Anthropological. 
— (1)  Body  and  soul. — Among  the  Greeks,  as 
among  most  other  races,  the  distinction  between 
body  and  soul — the  natural  dualism  of  mankind — 
can  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  This 
distinction  took  shape  in  the  primitive  mind  as  a 
result  of  its  experience  of  certain  peculiar  facts. 
It  is  maintained  by  H.  Siebcck,*  who  on  this  point 
dillers  from  such  scholars  as  Rohde  and  Gomperi, 
that  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  development  of 
this  dualism  is  that  succession  of  inner  and  outer 
experience  undergone  by  primitive  man — as  by  the 
child  of  to-day — in  connexion  with  his  own  body. 
To  the  undeveloped  consciousness  the  body  is  at 
first  simply  a  thing  among  things,  precisely  like  a 
stone  or  a  tree.  It  is  onlj'  by  degiees  that  the 
growing  mind,  in  consequence  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal sensations,  as,  for  instance,  bodily  pain  or 
hunger,  ac(iuires  the  idea  of  the  body  a;;  tlie  medium 
between  ^elf-consciousness  and  the  outer  world. 
An   important  constituent  of   naive   dualism,  no 

•  Grirh.  d.  Ptycho'agie,  1880,  i.  6f.,  with  reference  to  the  facti 
of  empirical  ps^'cholo^y  as  discussed  by  Volkmann,  Lehrirutt 
d.  Pryehulogie,  1876,  ii.  S  106. 
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doubt,  lies  here  ;  and  so  far  Siebeck  is  right.  But 
a  number  of  other  factors,  wliich,  to  be  sure, 
Sicoeck  does  not  ignore,  must  also  be  taken  into 
account ;  as,  for  example,  the  ofttimes  rapid 
transition  from  life  to  death,  the  experience  of 
dreaming,  or  of  fainting,  'possession,'  sudden 
emotions  and  their  resultant  involuntary  actions, 
and,  finally,  the  ecstatic  trance.  These  were  also 
the  facts  which  in  the  dawn  of  Greek  history 
generated  the  idea  of  a  possible  separation  between 
body  and  soul ;  thus  the  soul  might  well  seem  to 
be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  body  in  the 
case  of  dreaming,  swooning,  or  ecstasy,  and  per- 
manently so  in  the  case  of  death,  when  the  body 
returns  to  its  original  elements.* 

The  distinction  between  the  visible  and  corporeal 
man  and  his  invisible  indwelling  Doppelgdnger, 
the  ^vx6,  is  presupposed  also  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  Here,  however,  the  ideas  of  body  and 
soul  have  assumed  a  special  complexion.  All  the 
activities,  mental  or  other,  of  the  human  person- 
ality, such  as  feeling,  thought,  volition,  exertion, 
are  regarded  as  being  possible  only  so  long  as  body 
and  soul  are  united ;  in  fact,  they  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  functions  of  the  body,  ^cos,  vdos, 
nv^'t,  /Soi'Xt),  and  ev/idi  also,  are  bodily  faculties  or 
powers,  and  although  they  can  assert  themselves 
only  while  the  psyche,  at  once  the  '  second  ego '  of 
man  and  the  principle  of  his  animal  life,  remains 
within  him,  yet  they  are  in  no  sense  evolved  from 
the  inherent  capacities  of  the  soul  as  such,  which 
has  absolutely  no  share  in  the  waking  activities 
of  man.t  The  spiritual  and  psychical  faculties 
which  are  localized  in  the  various  organs,  and 
e.specially  in  the  diaphragm  (cppivei)  of  the  living 
person,  appertain  entirely  to  the  body.  The  idea 
of  a  life  apart  from  the  body,  i.e.  independent  of 
the  union  of  body  and  soul,  simply  lay  outside  the 
range  of  Homeric  thought.  Here  it  is  the  body 
rather  than  the  soul  around  which  the  supreme 
interest  circles — a  phenomenon  quite  intelligible 
in  a  naive  and  frankly  sensuous  age,  free  as  yet 
from  all  reflexion  about  a  possible  closer  relation 
between  body  and  soul  in  a  living  and  waking 
man.  Hence  even  the  lifeless  body  is  repeatedly 
spoken  of  as  the  true  self  (ain-bi),  and  set  in 
contrast  with  ihe  psyche.t  A  well-known  passage 
is  Iliad,  i.  3  f . :  toXXAs  5'  l<p0L/xovs  \j/vxo-i  'AiJi  irpotatpev 
ijpijwv,  aCrrous  Si  Awpta  reux^  Kvviffffiv  oluivoiai  re 
SoIto.  {cf.  also  xxiii.  65 f.,  105 If.).  (Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  the  psyche  that  is  speeding  towards 
Hades,  or  already  dwelling  there,  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  its  erewhile  living  possessor,  or,  it 
may  be,  is  even  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  himself  in 
person  (cf.  Kdlide,  i.  5f. );  but  the  latter  idea  is 
largely  evanescent  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.) 

(2)  The  dead  body.  —  Of  the  cult  of  the  dead 
which  at  one  time  prevailed  throughout  the 
Hellenic  world,  as  elsewhere,  the  Homeric  poems 
show  isolated  traces  only  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
enduring  triumphs  of  Rohde  to  have  discovered 
these  and  set  them  in  their  proper  light.  The 
ideas  underlying  this  cult,  which,  though  but 
faintly  recognizable  in  Homer,  was  universally 
diffused  among  the  Greeks  in  the  post- Homeric 
age,  and  in  fact  down  to  the  end  of  the  ancient 
period,  invested  even  the  dead  body  with  a  certain 
interest.  The  soul  of  the  departed  was  supposed 
to  be  fettered  to  the  resting-place  of  its  former 
bodily  integument.  The  worship  of  ancestor  or 
hero  had   its  seat  in   the  place  where  his  bones 

•  Iliad,  vii.  90,  xxiv.  54. 

T  Taken  purely  by  itself,  the  soul  has  at  best  a  shadowy 
existence,  not  worthy  o(  the  name  of  *  life '  at  all,  and  destitute 
even  o(  the  attribute  of  self-coriHciousness. 

t  It  is  a  si;,'nillc^iiit  circumstance  that  Homer  has  no  proper 
term  for  theTtciny  body.  His  usual  wonl  for  it  is  5«>a?,  which, 
however,  connotes  only  the  figure,  the  outward  visible  fonn ; 
cf.  S4ixai  npoi.  In  Homer  aCtixa  always  denotes  the  d^ad 
body. 
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had  been  laid.  There  alone  —  with  some  special 
exceptions  —  did  the  soul  continue  in  an  active 
state. 

According  to  Homer,  however,  whose  notices 
regarding  the  cult  of  the  dead  are  sporadic  and 
imperfectly  understood  even  by  himself,  the  soul 
of  the  departed  linds  no  rest  (in  Hades)  till  the 
corpse  is  burned.  So  lung  as  this  act  is  neglected, 
the  soul  still  retains  a  consciousness  of  events 
upon  the  earth ;  while,  once  the  body  has  been 
cremated,  the  soul  is  banished  to  the  depths  of 
Erebus.  The  original  purpose  of  the  practice  of 
cremation,  in  fact,  was  to  guard  against  the 
return  of  the  released  soul  to  the  land  of  the 
living — an  idea,  however,  which  has  become  quite 
obscured  in  Houier.  The  paramount  interests  of 
the  poet,  indeed,  lie  with  tliose  who  still  enjoy  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  not  with  the  dead  at  all.  In 
his  unsophisticated  mode  of  thought,  he  regards — 
all  unconsciously  —  the  living  and  waking  man 
with  his  Ixjdily  and  mental  attributes  as  a  single 
whole,  and  similarly  all  the  spiritual  and  psychical 
activities  of  man  are  evolved  from  the  body.  So 
far,  therefore,  the  Homeric  point  of  view,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  philosophers  and 
theologians  of  a  later  age,  may  be  called  an  unre- 
flective  monism. 

2.  Religious  and  ethical. — (1)  Orphism. — 
Homeric  views  regarding  body  and  soul,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other,  find  their  sharpest  possible 
contrast  in  the  ideas  which,  germinating  in  the 
ecstasy  of  the  Dionj'san  cult  and  the  psychical 
experiences  evoked  there,  or,  again,  in  the  principles 
of  katharsis,  received  their  definitive  form  among 
the  Orphic  sects.  According  to  the  latter,  there 
obtained  not  only  an  irreconcilable  dualism 
between  body  and  soul,  but  also  a  profound 
dillerence  in  value.  The  soul  was  no  longer,  as  in 
Homer,  the  phantom  counterpart  of  the  man, 
making  its  influence  felt  in  the  acts  of  dreaming, 
swooning,  or  dying ;  it  was  now  regarded  aa 
intrinsically  of  Divine  origin,  uncreated  and  im- 
perishable, and  as  having  been  immured  within 
the  body  in  expiation  of  its  guilt. 

See  Plato,  Cralyl.  400  B  0  (Diels,  Fra^.  >  n.  1.  473,  No.  8 ;  of. 
Abel,  Orphica,  frag.  221) :  ical  yap  urnxa  tiWs  ^ojtiv  avrh  (th* 


body)  Aval  TTJs  i/ofYTj?  t«j5  reSafjitxiyrji  ev  Ttf  vvv  irapoyrt'  icol  SkSti 
ou  Toi>T(i>  (TTj/xGuVei,  &  av  (rrjfjiaLyji  t)  'pvy^,  #toi  Tourn  tnjfxa  bpdCtt 
KoAeiffflat-  SoKoiXTt  fityrot  ^oAto-Ta  dctr^at  ot  afi^t  Op^e'a  T0vr9 
Tb  oi'o/ia,  oj?  StKrii'  SifioiIoTjs  ttjs  i^v^frjc,  Siv  Stj  etftxa  5t6u(riv. 
TovTov  Se  rbi'  irepi^o^oy  ^xfiv,  iva  (ToJc^Tp-at  5t(rfntiTijpCov  etjc^fo.  Of. 
Phoedo,  62  B,  and  Diels.  in  refereiice  to  Philolaos,  frag.  14  and 
16.  The  body  is  accordingly  the  grave  or  priaon-house  of  the 
Boul,  which  in  its  present  life  is  in  a  state  analogous  to  death. 
It  is  therefore  the  aim  of  the  Orphics  x*api^ft.v  on  pia\i(rTa  iirb 
ToO  <T<o^aTO^  TTjf  ^vxi}V  Kdl  €$1(701  avTT)v  KoB'  OVTTJI'  nayTa\AQ9V 
ex  TOu  (Tui^aTOS  irvfaytipeirOai  re  Koi  adpoi^fffOai  (Pluedo,  67  O  ; 
cf.  Diels  on  Heraclitus,  frag.  116). 

(2)  Pythagorerinism. — In  regard  to  the  process 
by  which  such  ideas,  so  alien,  apparently,  to  the 
natural  temperament  of  the  Greeks,  as  of  mankind 
in  general,  gained  a  footing  in  Greek  thought,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  art.  ASCETICISM  (Greek). 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  ideas  in  question,  wholly  un-Hellenic  as  they 
may  appear,  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon 
many  Greek  philosophers,  and  even,  as  we  may 
infer  from  what  has  been  said  (above,  p.  81), 
upon  early  thinkers  like  Pythagoras  and  his 
disciples.  Definite  evidence  of  this  influence,  it  is 
true,  first  emerges  in  the  case  of  Philolaos  (c.  440 
B.C.),  who,  in  referring  to  the  Orphics,  writes  as 
follows  :  fxafiTvpiovrat  Si  Kal  ol  iraXatoi  ^€0X6701  re  Kol 
fidvTies  (is  Std  ticos  Tt/iwp/aj  d  ^lot^  ry  trw/xart  avv4^tv- 
KTat  Kal  KaOdircp  iv  (Xw/xaTi  Toini^  rtBarriu  (frag.  14  ; 
cf.  the  passages  given  by  Diels  in  connexion  with 
frags.  14  and  15).  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  Archytas(c.  400-350  B.C.)  making 
allusion  to  the  battle  against  sensual  pleasure 
l^T]Sovi),  the  vohiptas  corporis  of  Cicero)  (cf.  Diels, 
Frag.'  i.  252,  3011'.),  which  the  early  Pythagorean* 
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regarded  as  the  worst  of  plagues,  impeding  the 
soul  in  its  endeavours  to  reach  its  celestial  home, 
and  causing  it  to  forget  its  high  descent.* 

That  Empedocles  likewise  held  a  similar  theory 
of  the  relation  between  body  and  soul  may  be 
inferred  from  what  is  said  in  ASCETICISM  (Greek) 
(above,  pp.  SI',  82*)  regarding  his  indebtedness  to 
Orphism  and  Pythagoreanism.  Direct  reference 
to  the  point,  however,  is  found  only  in  a  single 
fragment  of  his  writings  (126,  cf.  Diels) :  aapKwv 
a\\l/yvit3Ti  TepiaTfK\ovaa  xirwi't.  We  may  well  sup- 
pose that  similar  views  were  cherished  by  several 
other  thinkers  and  poets  who  were  more  or  less 
influenced  by  Orphic  or  Pythagorean  doctrines. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  with  Pherecydes  of 
Syros.t  In  Heraclitus  also  (frag.  4.  96)  we  may 
trace  a  certain  disparagement  of  the  body,  though 
he  does  not,  like  the  '  theologians,'  regard  body  and 
soul  as  antagonistic  to  eacn  other,  out  rather  as 
subsisting  in  a  state  of  constant  interchange  (frag. 
36 ;  cf.  76,  77).  Adumbrations  of  this  idea  are 
also  found  in  Pindar  (frag.  131,  BOckh). 

(3)  Plato. — It  was  a  matter  of  vast  significance, 
however,  that  the  cardinal  ideas  of  the  Orphic- 
Pythagorean  schools  should  have  been  assinii- 
lated  by  Plato,  and  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  his 
philosophy.  The  way  in  which  the  founder  of 
Western  idealism  interpreted  the  relation  of  the 
human  body  to  the  imperishable  soul  is  known  to 
every  reader  of  the  Phcedo.  As  we  have  already 
given,  in  the  art.  ASCETICISM  (Greek),  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  leading  ideas  in  Plato's  system  of 
philosophical  and  theological  thought,  we  confine 
ourselves  here  to  the  most  indispensable  points. 

The  human  soul  occupies  a  peculiar  position 
between  the  sensible  and  the  supersensible  world. 
Though  itself  uncreated,  i.e.  of  Divine  origin,  it 
is  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  becoming.  It  does  not 
rank  as  an  Idea,  but  is  at  best  'most  like'  one, 
participating  in  the  Idea  of  life.  In  the  pre- 
mundane  existence  of  the  soul,  while  dwelling 
amongst  gods  and  spirits  like  itself,  it  has  beheld 
the  'super-celestial  realm,' and  the  world  of  real 
being,  but  in  consequence  of  a  decline  in  its 
cognitive  faculty,  and  an  ascendancy  in  its 
impulses  of  desire,  it  has  been  dra>vn  down  to  the 
earth,  and  has  fallen  into  corporeality.!  Parti- 
culars will  be  found  in  the  famous  allegory  in 
Phcedrut,  246  B  ff.  But  although  body  and  soul 
are  fundamentally  disparate  in  character,  tlie 
body  and  its  impulses  exert  a  strong  and  persistent 
pressure  upon  tlie  immortal  sojourner  within.  By 
the  time  wTien  the  soul  enters  upon  its  earthly  life, 
it  has  completely  forgotten  its  pre-existence  and 

•  Of.  DloU,  FragA  i.  262,  SOff.,  280,  44  ff.,  288,  12ff.— SenBual 
pleasure,  by  later  writers  frequently  spoken  of  as  ^6oi^  a-u/xaTiioi, 
to  distinguish  it  from  spiritual  pleasures,  was  vehemently  re- 
pudiated, not  only  by  the  adherents  of  a  ripidly  dnalinlic  anthro- 
pology, but  also  by  the  Cynics  and  the  Stoics.  The  body  being 
the  source  of  pleasure,  we  find  Xenophon  (Mniurrab.  i.  2.  23) 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  constant  e.\ereise  in  awt^poaui-ri. 
On  the  other  hand,  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
school,  declared  sensual  pleasure  to  be  a  good,  thout,'h  with 
certain  qualifications  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  90;  Zeiler,  n.  i.  356ff.X 
The  high  value  ascribed  by  Epicurus  not  merely  to  pleasure  in 
general,  but  even — in  spite  of  all  his  saving  clauses— to  bodily 
gratification,  as  the  source  of  happiness,  is  tellingly  shown  in 
fra^.  67,  70,  409  (Usener).  His  standpoint  is  far  removed  from 
that  of  Plato,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  Posidonius  in  par- 
ticular so  vigorously  assailed  his  doctrine. 

t  Diets,  Frag.^  ll.  i.  605  f.  No.  5  ;  see  also  Gomperz,  i.  71  f. 

I  Ita  entrance  into  the  body  is  the  result  of  an  'intellectual 
fall ' ;  for,  according  to  Plato's  original  view  (in  the  Phtedrus), 
the  soul,  even  in  its  pre-mundone  state,  had  three  <i6tj,  i.e  ,  not 
only  the  XoyiarLKov,  but  also  the  6vnociS^<:  and  the  e'in0uMT)Ti*e<iv, 
of  which  the  last  two  cramp  the  first,  and,  still  clinging  to 
the  soul  aft«r  death,  are  the  cause  of  its  attactnnent  to  tiie 
world  of  sense  and  its  tendency  to  further  incarnation  (Phtxdo). 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Tivueus~a  much  later 
work — the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  material  realm  tilies 
place  In  pursuance  of  the  Divine  order,  being  designed  to 
animate  the  world  of  the  visible.  On  this  interpretation  the 
two  inferior  capacities  of  the  soul  arise  out  of  its  union  with 
the  body,   ust  as  again  they  pau  away  with  the  latter  at  death. 


the  world  of  Ideas  in  which  it  formerly  lived.  It? 
knowledge  of  truth  is  now  impeded  by  the  illusory 
impressions  of  sense-perceptitn,  while  the  body, 
by  means  of  its  impulses,  and  the  desires  and 
affections  to  which  they  give  rise,  wields  a  most 
dangerous  influence  over  the  soul,  deranging  its 
capacity  for  thought,  and  wholly  perverting  its 
judgment  regarding  the  true  good. 
Cf.   Phcedo,  e.g.  64  ff.,  especially  68  B-D:  .  ...  lot  ay  rh 

aCifjia  exiiit^tv  Koi  (7V/in-«^yp/ie'iT)  j5  hfJ-ajv  ij  t/zv^TI  ^«tA  toioutou  KaKOv 
ov  fjLri  jrOT«  (CTTjCT-ajfiefla  tKavatt  ov  iiTLdvfiovfiev  ii>aniv  6i  toOto 
elvai  TO  oATjSey.  fjt.vpCai  niv  yap  rj^lv  a(r\o\ia9  Trape\tt  to  tritpM 
ita  -rriv  avayKaiav  Tpoi^Tji*'  irt.  6e  av  rt,vet;  i/o(roc  TTpo(rneata(ii.v, 
inTToSti^ovaiv  ijuMV  rrtv  ToiJ  o»ao?  ^pav*  ipiiirmv  ii  KoX  iiriBvfXii^v 
Kal  tt>6^uiv  fcai  €iSiu\tMV  natToSanCjv  Koi  ^AvaptaT  i^nitMnkifVLvii^at 
jroXAjjs,  Hitrre  Tb  kcydfi-ivov  wff  aXrjBoiS  Ty  otTi  in'  aiiTOv  oxt&i 
<i>povi]<T(u.  itfxlv  eyytycerai  ot-SeirOTe  ovSe'f  Ka\  yap  iroAe'^ovT  Kal 
(rTa(T«ts  Kal  fia^a^  oi'Siv  oAAo  irop^x*'  ^  ^^  (Twjua  Kal  ai  tbvtow 
iinOvfiiai.  6cd  yap  ttjc  rCtv  xpTj^Lariav  KTriffiv  waym  oi  w6X€noc 
ytyvoi^at,  ra  Si  xPV^^aTa  avayKa^6^it6a  (CTacrflai  {i<L  T^  ^/jui, 
SovKevoVTtt  Tp  TovTov  dcporet'tf,  k.t.K.     Cf.  S3  B-D. 

Irrationality,  fierce  passions,  grave  disorders  of 
the  soul,  may  in  fact  proceed  from  the  body  or 
from  the  conditions  tnat  at  any  time  prevail 
therein  (cf.  especially  rimatu*,  86  B  ff'.).  In  sober 
truth,  the  body  is  the  source  of  all  that  harms  the 
soul.  For  although  evU  may  be  the  soul's  own 
act,  she  would  have  no  promptings  to  evil-doing 
were  she  not  imprisoned  in  the  body  (cf.  Zeiler,  II. 
i.  871).  Every  misfortune,  every  guilty  deed  in 
human  life,  emanates  in  the  last  resort  from  the 
latter.  As  a  result  of  her  union  with  the  body, 
the  soul  herself  becomes  polluted,  and,  in  fact, 
unless  she  resists  the  propensities  of  the  flesh, 
she  may  even  assume  a  quasi  ■  bodily  character 
{a-uij.aToeid4s,  cf.  Phcedo,  83  D),  just  as  the  sea-god 
Glaucus  was  deformed  by  wrack  and  shells  to  the 
point  of  unrecognizabJity.  In  this  way  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  drawn  aside  from  their 
true  end  in  life.  For  the  fall  into  the  corporeal  state 
lays  upon  the  soul  the  task — in  reality  her  only 
task— of  purging  herself  as  efl'ectuaUy  as  possible, 
even  in  this  life,  from  the  contamination  induced 
by  her  connexion  with  the  body  (Phado,  67  C  D), 
by  overcoming  and  keeping  permanently  in  sub- 
jection not  alone  the  impulses  of  sense,  but  all 
ajipetites  and  afl'ections  whatever :  she  must,  in 
a  word,  strive  after  an  inward  deliverance  from 
the  >vorld  of  the  flesh  and  the  senses.  Only  so 
tliii<  she  become  free  to  apply  herself  to  those  im- 
pciishable  trea-sures  beside  which  the  visible 
world  dwindles  to  nothingness ;  only  so  can  the 
soul  yield  herself  to  that  philosophy  which,  by 
means  of  dialectic  and  in  virtue  of  her  'reminis- 
cence '  of  things  aforetime  seen,  develops  her  faculty 
of  cognizing  the  sphere  of  true  being,  of  the  Ideas, 
so  leading  her  into  the  right  way  towards  her  proper 
home  and  at  last  to  God  Himself. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  doctrine  of  Plato — a  harsh 
and  rigid  dualism  :  here,  the  world  of  Illusion  and 
illusive  values,  beneath  which  nothing  permanent 
exists  ;  and  there,  the  goods  which  never  fade  away, 
and  which  constitute  the  whole  aim  and  object  of 
philosophy.  This  dualism  w  as,  it  is  true,  somewhat 
mitigated  in  Plato's  later  life  (see  above,  p.  83'), 
but  again  and  again  in  innumerable  passages  of 
his  works,  even  in  the  Timmus,  where  its  presence 
involves  a  flagrant  inconsistency,  it  breaks  forth 
in  triumph. 

The  speculations  of  Plato,  aided  as  they  were 
by  the  incomparable  literary  craftsmanship  with 
which  he  gave  them  expression,  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  subsequent  thought.  His  dualism, 
and  in  particular  his  view  of  the  body  as  the 
ultimate  root  of  all,  or  at  least  of  innumerable, 
evils  in  human  life,  aa  an  enemy  against  which 
the  soul  must  fight,  and  as  an  unclean  and  defiling 
thintj  from  which  she  must  rid  herself  as  soon  and 
as  thoroughly  as  possible,  produced  a  profound 
effect  even  upon  such  of  the  ancient  thinkers  as 
did  not  accept  the  Orphio-Pythagorean-Platonia 
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doctrine  of  the  soul.  "SVe  may  also  venture  to 
assume,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  positive 
testimony,  that  a  theory  regarding  body  and  soul 
akin  to  that  of  Plato  prevailed  in  llie  Old  Academy. 
It  i."!  at  all  events  certain  that  sue  li  a  view  was 
held  by  Xenocrates  (frag.  20  II),  as  well  as  by  Philip 
of  Opus  and  Heracleidcs  Ponticus,  and  probably 
even  by  Aristotle  in  his  earlier  j-ears. 

(4)  Aristotle. — \yith  riper  experience,  however, 
Aristotle  abandoned  his  master's  dualistic  stand- 
point, save  in  regard  to  one  inqjortant  feature, 
and  advanced  to  an  entirely  dill'erent  conception 
of  the  relation  between  body  and  soul,  aconcepticn 
which  stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  his 
metaphysical  teacliing  about  the  relations  of  matter 
(CXt;)  and  form  (eTJos),  of  potentiality  {di'vafiis)  and 
actuality  [Mpyeia,  ^xreX^eia).  Here  we  come  upon 
the  pregnant  idea  of  the  'organic,'  which  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  forn\ulate.  An  object  is  said  to  be 
organic  when  its  parts  are  '  instruments' (f^yai-o) 
for  the  realization  of  the  end  for  which  the  nature 
of  the  object  as  a  whole  is  designed.  A  whole  of 
this  character,  however,  is  manifestly  framed  with 
a  view  to  life  or  animation,  and  accordingly  the 
organic  and  the  animate  are  but  different  designa- 
tions for  the  same  tiling.  The  human  body,  as 
indeed  the  bodj'  of  any  sV^'.  attains  its  realization 
only  in  virtue  of  the  soul.  The  soul  is  the  eMos 
(the  principle  of  form  working  from  within  out- 
wards) <ruf/taTo$  <f)V(jiKOv  ^Lorjv  fx^^'^°^  Sufd/xfi  {ds 
Animn,  ii.  1.  412  A,  20 fT.).  The  'end'  of  the 
body  is  the  soul,  which  realizes  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  realizes  life,  in  the  body  and  its  organs 
(lie  Partihus  Animalium,  i.  5.  640  15,  14 ff.).  Apart 
from  the  soul  the  body  is  but  a  corpse.  It  is  there- 
fore the  entelechy  of  the  body  .  .  .  ou  t4  o-u/xd  fimv 

ivT€\^X^^^   ^^V^t  ^^^*  avTTJ  (TU}fJ.aT6s  TlVOSf   Kal  did.  TOVTO 

icaXuJs  uTroXafjL^dvovffiv  oh  SoKel  fi^r'  dveu  (rwjuaros  cTvat 
li-qTf  auifii  7-1  i)  iivxn  [de  An.  ii.  2.  414  A,  14tf. ) ;  cf. 
ii.  4.  415  B,  7,  ((TTL  5^  17  4'^X^  ^^^  ^wfros  (rut/iaroi  alrta 
Kal  ipx'h-  Body  and  soul  in  a  living  man  may  well 
be  distinguished  as  concepts,  but  they  cannot  be 
dissociated  in  actual  fact.  The  two  form  an 
inseparable  synthesis,  like  the  material  and  the 
form  of  a  ball  of  wax,  or  like  the  eye  and  tlie  sense 
of  sight.  In  the  words  of  Eucken,  'the  soul  forms 
with  the  lM)dy  a  single  life-process.'  When  man 
dies,  his  body  is  deprived  of  its  function  as  a  pur- 
posive organism.* 

The  idea  of  a  dissonance  between  body  and  soul, 
as  propounded  by  the  theologians  and  Plato,  is 
therefore  quite  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  regards  the 
vovi,  tlie  thinking  spirit,  as  coming  from  without 
{9ipa.8eii)  to  the  'soul,'  to  that  life-giving  power 
which  controls  and  conditions  the  organism,  and 
combines  within  it-self  tlie  physical  and  the 
psychical  ;  and  here  no  doubt  we  come  upon  an 
inconsistency  in  the  Aristotelian  psychology,  a 
residue  of  theological  and  Platonic  speculation. 
Nevertheless  there  is  for  Aristotle  no  opposition 
between  the  i-oGs  and  the  living  body,  so  that  the 
presence  of  the  former  constitutes  no  end  in  human 
life  relative  to  the  body.t 

(5)  atoicisin. — Among    the    earlier    Stoics,   not- 

*  The  teleoIo(;ical  point  of  viow  w&s  flrst  appliefl  to  the  human 
body  by  DiotfeneH  of  Apolloniu,  ttirough  thu  iiilluenco  of  Anaxa- 
Koraa.  It  is  stt  forth  in  popular  form  l>y  .'^norutes  in  Xenophon, 
Alemnrub.  i.  4.  f>fT.,  and  in  a  trulv  Bcientiflc  stvle  by  Aristotle, 
e.g.  In  d«  Partilius  Ammalium.'iv.  UK  (i*(i  A,  25 ff.,  687  A,  7ff. 
I'opular  views  rcjfardinj;  it  re-appear  after  Llie  uiiddJa  period  of 
Stoicism;  cf.  Cicero,  Xat.  tJeunim,  Ii.  134-146. 

t  Ab  regards  Aristotle's  physiolovry,  wliioh  we  cannot  deal 
witli  here,  it  may  be  iiote<l  that  iie  ri,*f:artied  the  activity  of  the 
■oul  as  being  oounected  with  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  this 
heat  being  combined  with  the  blood  as  the  animating  breath  or 
wvevfia.  Aristotle  i>laced  the  central  organ  of  p^^ychicai  life  in 
the  heart,  while  Ali-mmon,  Demncritus,  and  Diogenes  of  Apol- 
fonla,  like  Plato,  had  identified  it  with  the  brain.  Tlie  influence 
of  Aristotle  long  prevailed  to  keep  tlie  earlier  and  correct  view 
in  V..I:  iia\-k''rouiul. 


withstanding  their  monism,  we  find  a  certain  lean- 
ing towards  the  dualistic  theory  of  bodj'  ,iiid  soul. 
A  characteristic  utterance  is  that  of  Cleanthes 
(Stoicor.  Vctcr.  Fr.  i.  fr.  529  [Aniim]),  who  speaks 
of  man  as  a  frail  and  fleeting  thing,  needing  help 
at  every  turn 

KaBaiTtp  TpO'Jj^s  Kal  iTKnrajiTfiiTiov  Koi  rn?  aAXiff  TOV  ^^rof 
irTLfxfKfia'i,  iriKpov  TiFOff  Tvpavvov  rpowov  «<^<OTii)TO?  ^wii'  «eot  ritv 
vpb<!  rifLfpav  iaap^bv  anatrovyjo':  Kal  ei  fir)  iiapi\oifjt,ev  uxrre  Aovetf 
auTO  Kal  oAeic^eti'  Kal  irept^aAA«t»'  Kol  rpei^ttv  voirovi  Kal  Bdvarov 
aiTftfyyovvTO^. 

The  truly  decisive  step,  however,  was  first  taken 
by  Posidonius  (first  half  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.),  the 
second  leader  of  Middle  Stoicism,  upon  whom  the 
influence  of  Plato  is  once  more  clearly  marked  (cf. 
p.  85').  He  holds  that  the  body,  that  inutilis  caro  *  et 
Jtuida,  receptandis  tantum  cibis  ha bilis,  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  heaven-born  soul,  pining  in  her  prison- 
house  for  her  ethereal  home.  'To  deliver  the  soul  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  body  even  in  this  life,  to 
shun  as  the  pestilence  the  lusts  and  appetites  that 
originate  in  the  body — this  is  the  paramount  task 
of  mankind.  The  body  acts  as  a  clog  upon  the 
Divine  capacity  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
spirit,  which,  however,  escapes  its  bonds  and  wins 
an  ampler  insight  in  dreams,  when  the  body  lies 
a.sleep  as  if  dead,  as  also  in  ecstasy,  when  the  soul 
forsakes  the  body,  but  fully  and  finally  in  death 
itself.  At  death  the  soul  of  the  wise,  no  longer  in 
thrall  to  the  sensuous,  will  soar  to  the  celestial 
sphere,  and  will  gain  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  causes  of  all  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  soul  of  one  who  has  given  a  loose  rein  to 
the  lusts  of  the  body  must  after  death  long  pursue 
a  wandering  course,  and  must  undergo  manifold 
pains  and  purgings.  But  the  soul's  conflict  with 
'this  flesh  is  protracted  and  sore,  and  calls  for 
unflagging  elTort.t 

The  Platonic  mysticism  of  Posidonius  wrought 
with  great  eflect  upon  Cicero,  and  with  greater 
still  upon  Seneca.  But  although  the  writings  of 
Seneca  frequently  reflect  the  dualistic  theory  of 
Posidonius,  from  whom  in  fact  he  borrows  freely 
in  numberless  passages,  his  own  view  differs  in 
some  degree  from  that  of  the  Greek  thinker. 
Seneca's  theory  probably  finds  its  best  expression 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  letter  to  Lucihus  : 

'  Fateor  Insitam  esse  nobis  corporis  noatri  oaritatem.  _  Fateor 
nos  huiufl  gerere  tutelam.  Non  nego  indulgendum  llli  :  servi- 
enduni  nego.  Multls  enim  serviet  qui  oorporl  servit,  qui  pro 
illo  nimium  timet,  qui  ad  lUud  omnia  refert.  Sic  gerere  nos 
debemus  non  taiiiquam  propter  corpus  vivere  debeamus,  sed 
tamquam  non  posslnius  sine  oorpore.  Hulus  nos  nlniius  amor 
timnritiuB  inquietat,  sollicitudinlbua  onerat,  contumeliis  oblcit. 
Honestum  ei  vile  est,  cui  corpus  nlmls  carum  est.  Agatur  elua 
dlligentisslniecura,  ita  tauien,  ut  cum  exiget  ratio,  cum  dignltas, 
cum  fldes,  mittendum  in  ignes  sit.'    Cf.  £p.  78.  10  ;  120. 14-18. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  deprecia- 
tion and  contempt  with  which  the  human  body  is 
regarded  by  Epictetus,  whose  views  of  mankind 
in  general,  notwithstanding  his  Stoic  principles, 
reveal  a  strong  tinge  of  dualism.  Over  and  over 
again  the  Dissertations  reveal  a  curious  scorn  of 
the  body,  and,  in  fact,  as  we  might  expect,  from 
the  influence  of  Cynicism  upon  Epictetus,  he  often 
gives  a  crudely  Cynic  expression  to  the  ideas  pro- 
mulgated by  Plato  and  Posidonius.  A  telling 
instance  of  this  is  found  in  frag.  23.  The  body  is 
by  nature  dead,  mere  clay  and  filth  ;  irretrievamv 
abandoned  to  innumerable  vicissitudes,  to  all, 
indeed,  that  hapjiens  to  be  'stronger';  it  is  a 
liindrance  to  our  independence  of  the  external ;  it 
does  not  belong  to  us,  but  is  an  dWiirpioi'.     Man  is 

•80  Seneca  (ii'p.  02,  110)  renders  the  Grcok  <7ap(,  a  word 
which  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  hodv  in  a  disparaging 
sense  firnt  of  all  bv  the  Onihics  (of.  Knipedocles,  frag.  126 ; 
Wilamowitz  on  Eurlpld.  Ucrahl.  12611).  Tliis  usage  13  next 
found  sporadically  among  the  Tragedians ;  also  in  Plato  and 
Platoni/.ing  thinkers. 

t  Cicero.  Tvec.  (Jucat.  i.  88,  44,  110,  <U  Ltg.  I.  60,  dt  Div.  L, 
<U  Rep.  vi. ;  Virgil,  Aen.  vi  724  ft.  (on  this  see  Norden) ;  Seneca, 
£p.  65.  169. ;  92.  110;  102.  2SfT.,  QuMtl.  A'at.  1.  St.,  ill.  18, 
ad  Marc.  2S  ft.  ;  Galon,  de  Plac.  Hipp,  et  Plat.  v.  448  f.  (Midler^ 
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•a  Bonl  carrying  a  corpse.'  To  the  wise  man, 
indeed,  his  body  is  of  no  concern.*  Above  all, 
the  body  is  a  permanent  obstacle  to  happiness, 
since  it  stands  in  the  way  of  virtue,  which  is  in 
reality  the  only  good.  Something  more  than  the 
influence  of  Plato  or  Posidonius,  or  of  the  Stoa,  is 
required  to  explain  such  hatred  of,  and  disdain  for, 
the  body  as  we  find  in  Epictetus ;  and  it  is  possilile 
that  his  experiences  with  his  own  decrepit  frame 
may  have  given  some  bitterness  to  his  sentiments. 
To  the  high-souled  Marcus  Aurelius  likewise, 
though,  like  Epictetus,  he  was  a  profe.ssed  adherent 
of  Stoicism,  there  exists  a  keen  antagonism  between 
body  and  soul,  and  he  too  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 
body  in  tones  of  passionate  scorn.  He  reprobates 
it  especially  as  the  source  of  carnal  appetite,  and 
as  tending  to  inveigle  the  soul.  He  welcomes 
death  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  soul, 
whether  she  then  '  is  dispersed,'  or  becomes 
extinct,  or  is  re-absorbed  into  the  universal  soul, 
is  at  least  released  from  the  body  (Stich,  71,  4ff.). 
A  markedly  dualistic  tendency  appears  also  in  his 
general  views  regarding  man,  though  he  rejects  the 
belief  in  a  continued  personal  existence  after  death. 

(6)  Neo-Pythngoreanism  and  Neo-Platonis7n. — 
Another  evidence  of  the  persistent  influence  of 
Posidonius,  and  through  him  of  l^lato,  upon  a  later 
age  is  to  be  seen  in  Neo-Pythagoreanism,  which 
became  widely  diffused  througliout  the  ancient 
world,  especially  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  has  already  been  shown  (above,  p.  86)  how 
in  this  school  the  Orphic-Pj'thagorean-Platonic 
conception  of  the  body  as  the  prison  of  the  soul, 
conjoined  with  the  notion  of  matter  as  the  cause  of 
all  evil,  was  resuscitated  in  intensified  form. 
Similarly,  as  regards  Neo-Platonism  (Plotinus), 
we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  given  on 
former  pages  (86\  87'),  merely  supplementing  it 
here  with  an  instructive  passage  regarding  mankind 
from  Enneacis,  47.  10  K  : 

.  .  .  ^LTTOV  oiv  TO  i^fieiy,  Tj  (TVvapiBftovtLtvov  Toy  Bjjpiov  r]  to 
vnip  TOVTO  >)£t)'  dijpiov  6i  ^ttiuj6ey  TO  croi^a'  6  S'  oAt;^;  ai/dpuiro; 
oAAoc  6  KaJiapb^  TOIJTOU  Ta?  apera?  ^X'*"'  Tiiy  €»"  ^'oiiaei,  oi  5t)  iv 
avTJl  Tjj  xuipt^Ofievr]  ^vxji  ISpWTtu,  ^wpi^OjueV^  Si  «at  xiupurrjj  «Tt 
ivravda  ovcrp,  k,t.K, 

(7)  Popular  ideas. — Popular  notions  about  the 
relations  of  body  and  soul,  and  about  the  nature 
and  functions  of  both  —  such  ideas,  namely,  as 
actually  took  shape  among  classes  of  Greek  and 
Roman  society  outside  the  influence  of  pliilosopliy 
and  theology — were  practically  identical  with  those 
of  Homer,  according  to  whose  simple  and  unschooled 
thought  the  living  man  forms  an  undivided  unity  of 
matter  and  spirit.  It  was  only  in  a  later  age  that, 
among  the  Romans  in  particular,  wider  circles  of 
society,  especially  in  the  lar^e  to\ni8,  came  to  be 
infected  with  Epicurean  and  materialistic  views, 
holding  that  the  soul,  being  but  a  more  subtle 
matter  ditt'used  through  the  body,  and  forming  the 
incorporating  principle  of  life,  perishes  witli  tlie 
material  frame.  The  harshly  dualistic  theory  of 
human  life,  however,  allied  with  the  conviction 
that  the  body  is  a  thing  impure  and  obnoxious, — as 
enunciated  by  Plato  and  Posidonius,  by  Seneca  and 
Plotinus, — had  a  potent  influence  upon  ancient,  and 
thence  upon  mediaeval,  Christianity,  and  indeed  its 
efl'ects  persist  even  to  the  present  day. 

LiTBRATURB. — FoF  I !  Nagelsbach,  JJomer.  Thfot.  (Nurera* 
b«rK  1840);  Siebeck,  Getch.  d.  Pspehnt.  (Oolha,  1880),  i.  1511.  ; 
Zeller,  Phil.  d.  GrUch.  i.6(Leip2ig,  189:) ;  Rohde,  Psyc/ip2( Frei- 
burg i.  B.,  1S!)S),  i.;  Gomperz,  lir.  Denker^  (Leipzig,  190.'!)i.  1  ff. 

For  a:  Rohde.  op.  eit.  ii.  ;  Gomperz,  op.  cit.  i.  71  f.,  lO.Tf.  ; 
Zeller,  op.  cit.  i.  4509.,  ii.  14  (1889),  ii.  2^  (1S79),  iii.  1*  (l!ii«); 
Windelband,  Gesch.  d.  alien  Philos.^  (Munich,  1894),  164  ff., 
Oeteh.  d.  Philos.'  (Tnhingen,  190:1)  121  f..  1S8,  /'talon'  (Stutt- 

Sirt,  1905)  124 ff.;  Eucken,  Lelit^ ivianschawinften  d,  grosxpji 
enkeri  (I^eipziir.  1904),  31  ff.,  .54  ;  Heinze,  .yenokmlfs  (Leipzig, 
1892),  150 ff.  ;  Ritter-Preller,  llisl.  Phil.  Gra:c^e^  (OoUia,  I.->8&); 
Siebeck,  ArintoUUt  (Stuttgart,  1899);   Schmekel.  Pliibis.   d. 

*  For  the  sake  of  one's  fellow-men,  however,  and  on  t^ruunds 
of  good  taste,  twdily  cleanliness,  in  contrast  to  the  slovenliness 
of  (ho  C)ynic,  is  urgently  insisted  upon  (iv.  11.  9ff.). 


miia.  stoa  (Berlin,  1892)  248,  876,  400  (T.;  Wendland,  Bis 
heUen.-rmn.  Kultur  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zu  Judentum  u. 
ChrinUntum  (Tubingen,  1907),  84  ff.  ;  Corssen,  de  Posidoni* 
lihvdio,  (Bonn,  1878);  Diels,  HerakUitos  von  Epheao$ 
(Berlin,  1901),  Frag.  d.  Vorsokratiker,  i.»  (Berlin,  1906),  it  1» 
(1907);  Abel,  OrpAtco  (Leipzig,  1885);  Hicks,  ArvitotU't  'de 
Anima '  (Csimh.  1907);  EpicUli  Dissertationes,  ed.  H.  Scbenkl 
(Iveip/.ig,  18'.»8) ;  Kpictets  Uandbiichlein  der  Moral,  ed,  W.  Capelle 
(.letia,  IflliO);  Mark  Anrel.,  ed,  Sticli^  (Leipzig,  1903);  Plotini 
Opera,  ed.  A,  Kirchhoff  (Leipzig,  1856). 

W.  Capellk. 

BODY  (Hebrew). — To  the  Hebrew,  man  was  a 
unity.  '  Man's  body  was  of  the  dust,  whilst  the 
breath  of  God  was  the  principle  of  life  within  him  ; 
but  man  himself  was  the  single  prod\ictof  these  two 
factors'  (K.  C.  Porter,  'The  Ye^er  Hara'  in  Yah 
Bibl.  and  Sem.  Studies,  1901,  pp.  91-156).  Jewish 
theology  never  seriously  admitted  a  dualism.  Even 
when  it  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  '  two  impulses,' 
the  good  and  the  evil  yetser  (is-),  the  good  impulse 
did  not  inhere  in  the  soul,  the  bad  in  the  body. 
'  The  parallel  between  St.  Paul's  contrast  of  spirit 
and  flesh,  and  the  Rabbinic  contrast  of  the  good  and 
evil  impulses,  is  remote  and  insignificant'  (ib.). 

The  same  conception  of  unity  is  expressed  in 
many  ways.  '  Three  partners  there  are  in  the 
formation  of  man  :  God,  father,  mother '  (Bab. 
Niddah,  31a).  Even  more  significant  is  the  well- 
known  parable  of  the  Blind  and  Lame  : 

'A  human  king  had  a  beautiful  garden,  in  which  were  some 
fine  early  figs.  He  set  in  it  two  watchmen,  one  lame  and  the 
other  blind.  Said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind,  "  I  see  some  fine 
figs,  carry  me  on  your  shoulders  and  we  will  get  the  fruit  and 
eat  it."  After  a  time  the  owner  of  the  garden  came  and  asked 
after  his  t'ij,'s.  Tlie  lame  man  protested  that  he  could  not  walk, 
the  blind  tliat  he  could  not  see.  So  tlie  master  put  the  lame 
man  on  the  blind  man's  back  and  judged  them  together.  So 
Ood  brings  the  soul  and  casts  it  in  the  body  [after  death]  and 
judges  them  together '  (So»ifc.  91tt-i<). 

Body  and  soul  thus  form  one  whole,  and  the 
jieisistence  in  later  Jewish  thought  of  the  belief  in 
the  bodily  resurrection  was  in  part,  at  least,  due 
to  the  impossibility  of  separating  body  and  soul, 
even  in  the  aspect  of  immortality. 

The  wonderful  structure  of  the  body,  its  delicate 
adaptations  to  ends,  was  the  subject  of  admiration 
as  an  expression  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  This  linda 
its  analogue  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue  in  a 
remarkable  benediction,  which  is  recited  daily  in 
the  morning  prayers,  and  is  repeated  after  the 
normal  functions  of  the  body : 

'  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  uiii»erie, 
who  hast  formed  man  in  wisdom,  and  created  in  him  many 
orifices  and  vessels.  It  is  revealed  and  kTiown  before  the  throne 
of  thy  glory,  that  if  one  of  these  be  opened,  or  one  of  those  be 
closed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exist  and  to  stand  before  thee. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  healest  all  rtesh  and  dost  won- 
drously'  (Singer,  Authoriztd  Dailu  Prayer-Book,  p,  4.  The 
benediction  is  Talnmdic  :  Berak.  60/0, 

Though  the  Jews,  especially  from  the  Macca- 
b:ean  period,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Greek 
games  and  culture  of  the  body,  and  felt  an  especial 
aversion  to  nude  exposure,  they  bad  a  keen  appreci- 
ation of  physical  beauty,  not  only  in  women, 
liut  in  men.  The  stature  of  Judas  Maccabieus 
was  glorilied,  and  the  beauty  of  various  Rabbis  is 
specially  recorded  (especially  Johanan  b.  Nappaba, 
Berak.  20a ;  cf.  Eiiiil  G.  Hirsch's  remarks  in  JE 
ii.  617).  In  the  mediieval  Heb.  poetry  (imitat- 
ing the  language  of  the  Song  of  Songs)  there  is  at 
once  a  thorough-going  eulogy  of  female  beauty 
and  an  application  of  sensuous  phraseology  to  the 
mystic  relations  between  man  and  God. 

The  body  was  in  the  Rabbinic  view  originalljjr  a 
shapeless  mass  (golem) ;  it  was  a-sexual,  or  rather 
bi-sexual,  and  only  later  became  ditlerentiated 
(see  the  early  chapters  of  the  Midrash,  Genesit 
Rabba).  The  number  of  the  limbs  (or  bones)  was 
calculated  as  248,  and  of  nerves  (including  sinews 
and  even  blood-vessels)  365,  corresponding  to  the 
affirmative  and  negative  precepts  of  the  Law 
(which  were  enumerated  as  613).  Adam's  dust 
was  taken  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  (SanK 
38a),  to  express  the  unity  of  human  nature 
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The  provision  of  food,  drink,  and  attire  was 
regarded  as  a  religious  duty  (Muiiiionides,  Ml^chne 
Tora,  '  DeCth'  v.).  Bodily  cleanliness  was  similarly 
regarded ;  and  as  part  of  the  '  Law  of  Holiness,' 
dietary  restrictions  and  ablutions  were  prescribed. 
From  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  hand- 
washing before  meals  became  general.  Washing 
in  the  early  morning  was  older.  During  ablutions 
pietists  would  avert  their  eyes  from  their  own 
todies.  The  bodily  secretions  were  not  unclean 
until  they  separated  from  the  body  ;  in  the  latter 
case  ablution  was  rigidly  enforced.  Special  com- 
munal baths  have  always  been  provided  in  Jewish 
settlements.  The  Biblical  conceptions  as  to  the 
defilement  caused  by  dead  bodies  were  continued  in 
later  Judaism.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  early 
Rabbinic  laws  as  to  ritual  purity  applied  only  to 
priests  or  to  Israelites  about  to  participate  in 
Temple  rites.  jNIainionides  sums  up  the  Kabbinic 
rulings  as  follows  {ib.  '  Tumath  Okhdim'  xvi.  9) : 

*  It  is  permitted  to  every  one  to  touch  an  unclean  thingr,  and 
thereby  to  lieconie  unclean.  For  Scripture  only  forbids  priests 
and  Nazirites  from  becoming  unclean  by  touching  a  dead  body : 
hence  it  is  inferred  that  everybody  else  may  become  unclean. 
And  even  the  priests  and  Nazirites  are  only  forbidden  to  become 
unclean  throu{,'h  a  Imman  corpse.  Every  Israelite  is  enjoined 
to  be  clean  at  the  time  of  the  festivals,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  enter  the  temple,  and  eat  holy  food '  (Montefiore, 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1892,  p.  476,  note  4  ;  Buctiler,  Der  GatUaise/u 
'Amha'are^,  chs.  i.-v.). 

Some  exalted  ideas  in  relation  to  the  body  and  its 
stature  and  proportion  were  derived  from  an  anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation  of  tlie  text  that  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God  (Gn  1'-'').  The  bodily  sign 
of  the  covenant  is  discussed  under  CIRCUMCISION. 

LiTSRATtiRB. — Besides  sources  already  noted,  see  L.  Low,  Die 
LebeiisaUer  in  der  jdd.  LiU'vatur,  1875  ;  M.  Joseph,  Judaism 
«  Creed  and  Ly/e,  1903,  p.  364  ;  art.  '  Body  in  Jewish  Theology,' 

inJ£ui.  283.  I.  Abrahams. 

BODY  (Hindu).— The  Sanskrit  terms  denoting 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  agree  remarkably  with 
those  of  the  other  Aryan  languages — a  circumstance 
which  renders  it  probable  tliat  a  certain  knowledge 
of  anatomy  may  have  been  part  of  the  common 
heritage  of  Aryan  nations.  Their  acquaintance 
with  anatomy  would  seem  to  have  extended  to  the 
internal  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
bile,  kidneys,  etc.  The  ancient  Hindu  sages  have 
improved  and  extended  this  tradititmal  knowledge. 
Thus,  in  a  hymn  of  the  Atharvaveda  (x.  2)  on  the 
creation  of  man,  which  is  su|>iiu9ed  to  belong  to 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  that  venerable  collec- 
tion, we  have  a  careful  and  orderly  enumeration 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  hymn 
consists  of  a  series  of  questions,  such  as  these  : 

By  whom  were  fixed  the  two  heels  of  man  7  By  whom  wa4 
the  flesh  conf-tru^ted  ?  By  whom  the  two  ankle-hones ;  by 
whom  the  slender  dii^its  ;  by  whom  the  apertures  ;  by  whom 
the  two  sets  of  long  boMc-8  in  the  middle?  How  did  they  (the 
devas,  or  pods)  make  the  two  ankle-bones  of  man  below,  and 
the  two  knee-oaps  above?  How  many  rf^pas,  and  who  among 
them,  contributed  to  build  up  tiie  bones  of  the  breast  and 
the  cartil.ages  of  the  windpipe  of  man  ?  How  many  disposed 
the  ribs  of  the  two  bre.a.sl8  ;  who,  the  shoulder-blades?  Who 
pierced  the  seven  apertures  in  the  head :  the  two  ears,  two 
nostrils,  two  eyes,  the  mouth  ?  Whoever  first  construc-teti  that 
brain  of  his,  the  brow,  the  facial  bone,  the  cranium,  and  the 
structure  of  the  Jaws,  and,  having  done  so,  ascended  to  heaven — 
who,  of  the  many  devas,  was  he? 

The  composition  of  this  hymn  is  ascribed  to  a 
certain  sage  called  Narayana,  the  same  to  whom  the 
famous  Rigvcdic  hymn  (x,  90)  on  the  sacrifice  of 
man  (purusasnktn)  is  attributed,  in  which  the  four 
classes  of  priests,  nobles,  husbandmen,  and  serfs 
are  declared  to  have  sprung'  from  the  mouth,  arms, 
thighs,  and  feet  of  the  Primeval  Male,  or  original 
source  of  the  universe.  Some  ancient  medical 
formuloe,  which  occur  in  some  of  the  earliest  San- 
skrit tracts  on  medicine,  are  also  supposed  to  have 
been  proclaimed  by  this  Nar.lyana. 

Descending  from  the  Vedas  to  those  early  pan- 
theistic compositions,  the  Upani^ads,  we  meet,  in 


the  Garbha  (or  Embryo)  Upanisad  with  an  in- 
teresting description  of  the  constitution  and  growth 
of  the  human  body,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  the 
five  elements — earth,  water,  tire,  air,  and  space 
or  ether.  From  cohabitation,  a  email  compact 
mass  is  produced,  which,  within  a  month,  becomes 
a  solid  lump  of  flesh.  The  head  is  formed  after 
two  months ;  the  feet  are  developed  after  three 
months  ;  the  ankles,  belly,  and  thighs,  after  four 
months  ;  the  spine,  after  five  ;  mouth,  nose,  and 
eyes,  after  six  months  ;  the  soul  (jlva)  enters  the 
foetus  in  the  seventh  month  ;  it  becomes  altogether 
complete  in  the  eighth  month. 

The  later  systems  of  philosophy  assign  to  each 
person  two  bodies —  an  exterior  or  gross  body  (sthula- 
sarlra),  and  an  interior  or  subtle  body  (suksma- 
iarira,  or  lihga-iarlra)  —  much  as  Pythagoras 
claimed  a  subtle  ethereal  clothing  for  the  soul, 
apart  from  its  grosser  clothing  when  united  with 
the  body.  Indian  philosophers  had  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  subtle  body,  in  order  to  make  the 
process  of  migration  after  death  intelligible, 
according  to  the  Indian  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis. The  subtle  body  is  that  which  cleaves  to 
the  soul  in  its  migration  from  existence  to  exist- 
ence. According  to  the  Vedanta  system,  this 
subtle  body  arises  from  the  so-called  upadhis  ('con- 
ditions'), and  consists  of  the  senses  of  the  body 
(dehendriyas),  both  perceptive  (JarfrfAiTirfriyas)  and 
active  (kannendriyas),  and  of  mind  (manas), 
intellect  (baddhi),  sensation  (vedand),  implying 
beyond  itself  the  visayas,  or  objects  required 
for  sensation.  Its  physical  life  is  said  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  vital  spirit  (mukhya  prdna),  and 
on  the  five  prdnas,  or  specialized  spirits.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Sahkhya  system,  the  subtle  or  inner 
body,  which  is,  of  course,  invisible,  is  formed 
of  eighteen  elements.  The  coarse  material  body 
consists  either  of  the  earth  only,  or  of  the  four 
or  five  coarse  elements,  and  is  made  up  of  six 
coverings — hair,  blood,  flesh,  sinews,  bones,  and 
marrow.  In  some  systems,  each  organ  is  connected 
with  its  own  peculiar  element,  the  nose  with  th« 
earth,  the  tongue  with  water,  etc. 

The  whole  subject  of  anatomy  is  treated  at  great 
length  in  the  vast  medical  literature  of  ancient 
India.  The  Indian  theory  of  the  skeleton,  in 
particular,  has  been  transmitted  to  ns  in  three 
difl'erent  systems,  one  of  which,  the  anatomical 
system  attributed  to  the  mythical  sage  Atreya, 
while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  statement* 
quoted  above  from  the  Atharvaveda,  is  also  found 
in  several  later  non-medical  Sanskrit  works,  not- 
ably in  the  celebrated  law-book  of  Yajnavalkya. 
In  its  original  shape,  as  restored  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Hoernle,  this  enumeration  of  human  bones 
seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  the  following  thirty 
items:— (1)  32  teeth  (danta);  (2)  32  sockeU  (tUii- 
k/utla)  of  the  teeth  ;  (3)  20  nails  (nnkha)  ;  (4)  60 
phalanges  (ahguli)  ;  (5)  20  long  bones  ;  (6)  4  basei 
of  the  long  bones  ;  (7)  2  heels  ;  (8)  4  ankle-bones  ; 
(9)  4  wrist-bones  ;  (lO)  4  bones  of  the  fore-arms  ; 
(11)  4  bones  of  the  legs;  (12)  2  knee-caps;  (13)2 
ell)ow-pans  ;  (14)  2  hollow  bones  of  the  thighs  ;  (15) 
2  hollow  bones  of  the  arms  ;  (16)  2 shoulder-blades  ; 
(17)  2  collar-bones  ;  (18)  2  hip-blades;  (19)  1  pubio 
bone;  (20)  45  back-bones;  (21)  14  bones  oi  the 
breast ;  (22n)  24  ribs  ;  (226)  24  sockets  of  the  ribs  ; 
(22r)  24  tubercles  fitting  into  the  sockets  ;  (23)  15 
bones  of  the  neck  ;  (24)  1  windpipe  ;  (25)  2  palatal 
cavities  ;  (26)  1  lower  jaw-bone  or  chin  ;  (27)  2 
basal  tie- bones  of  the  jaw  ;  (28)  1  bone  constituting 
no.se,  i)iominences  of  the  cheeks,  and  brows  ;  (29) 
2  tem[iles ;  (30)  4  cranial  pan-shaped  bones : — 
total,  360.  The  large  excess  of  this  number  over 
tile  some  200  bones  in  the  adult  human  skeleton, 
wliicli  are  distinguished  by  modem  anatomy,  i* 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that,  besides  including 
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the  teeth,  nails,  and  cartilages  in  the  category 
of  bones,  the  Indian  sages  counted  prominent  parts 
of  bones,  such  as  are  now  kno\\Ti  as  processes 
or  protuberances,  as  if  they  were  separate  bones. 
Allowing  for  tliese  modifying  causes,  the  views  of 
the  early  Indian  anatomists  are  surprisingly  ac- 
curate, which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  human  dis- 
section, allowing  bodies  to  decompose  in  a  river, 
and  taking  them  out  after  decomposition  had  set 
in,  when  they  were  very  slowly  scrubbed  with 
a  whisk  made  of  grass-roots,  or  hair,  or  bamboo,  or 
bast,  and  every  part  of  the  body  examined,  as  it 
became  disclosed  in  the  process  of  scrubbing. 

Besides  the  bones,  there  are  210  joints  {sandhi) 
in  the  body.  The  joints  of  the  extremities,  jaw, 
and  vertebrae  are  movable  (chala) ;  all  the  rest 
are  immovable  (sthira).  There  are  900  ligaments 
(sndyu),  i.e.  sinews  and  nerves ;  500  muscles  (pcii) ; 
700  veins  {sirS).  Besides  the  veins,  there  are  other 
vessels  or  canals  called  dhamani  and  srotas,  all  of 
which  proceed  from  the  navel,  which  resembles 
the  root  of  a  water-lily,  and  is  the  root  of  the 
vessels  of  all  living  animals.  This  notion  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  appearance  of  the 
vessels  in  their  foetal  state.  There  are  six  principal 
limbs :  the  two  arms,  the  two  thighs,  the  head 
with  the  neck,  and  the  trunk  or  middle  portion. 
Attached  to  these  are  56  minor  limbs.  The  trunk 
contains  15  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  the  liver, 
the  lungs,  the  spleen,  the  two  breast-glands,  the 
bladder,  the  smaller  intestines,  the  larger  and 
grosser  intestines,  the  adeps  -  bearing  duct,  etc. 
There  are  in  the  body  10  anjalis  (a  certain  measure 
consisting  of  two  handfuls)  of  water,  9  aiijalis  of 
juice  [rasa),  8  ailjalis  of  blood,  7  anjalis  of  stools, 
6  anjalis  of  phlegm,  5  anjalis  of  bile,  4  anjalis  of 
urine,  3  anjalis  of  adeps,  2  anjalis  of  fat,  1  anjali 
of  marrow,  i  anjali  of  brain,  i  anjali  of  the 
essence  of  phlegm,  \  aHjali  of  semen.  Of  weak 
or  sensitive  parts  (■marman)  in  the  body,  which 
have  to  be  avoided  in  operations,  there  are  107, 
which  are  accurately  described.  In  some  varieties 
of  these,  instant  death  ensues  on  their  being 
wounded  ;  in  others,  the  person  when  wounded 
dies  after  a  few  days,  or  when  the  external 
substance  has  been  extracted  ;  in  other  varieties, 
lameness,  or  only  pain,  is  produced.  The  seven 
essential  parts  or  elements  of  the  body  (dhatu) 
are :  chyle  or  juice  (rasa),  blood  (rakta),  flesh 
(mdnua),  fat  {mrdas),  bone  {(w<Ai),  marrow  (mayVl), 
and  semen  (htkra).  When  there  is  inequality  of 
proportions  between  these  constituent  elements  of 
the  body,  the  person  becomes  subject  to  pain  or 
destruction.  Hence  that  has  to  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  medicine  which  restores  the  elements  simul- 
taneously to  their  normal  condition  by  diminishing 
the  increased  and  increasing  the  diminished  ones. 
For  keeping  up  the  harmony  of  the  elements  of 
a  person  in  health,  food  is  prescribed  in  various 
forms,  endued  with  proper  attributes.  The  three 
humours  of  the  body — air  (vdyu),  bile  (pitta),  and 
phlegm  (kapha) — are  more  important  even  than 
the  seven  elements  for  the  preservation  of  a 
healthy  and  normal  condition  of  the  body.  Of 
these  Immours  (dosa),  air  or  wind  is  dry,  cool, 
light,  soft,  and  always  flowing  more  or  less  quiclcly, 
60  as  to  convey  the  elements  or  essential  parts 
over  the  body ;  bile,  which  is  situated  principally 
in  the  stomach,  is  a  hot,  bitter,  oUy  fluid,  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  sour,  and  produces  animal  heat ; 
phlegm  is  white,  heavy,  oleaginous,  cooling,  moist, 
sweet,  and  is  conveyed  by  air  through  the  vessels. 
Most  diseases  are  due  to  an  abnormal  increase 
or  decrease  of  one  of  the  humours.  There  exists 
an  unmistakable  similarity  between  this  Indian 
theory  and  the  ancient  Occidental  theory  of  four 
homoars  in  the  human  body.      Blood  (rakta)  is 


sometimes  mentioned  as  a  fonrth  humonr  in  India, 
as  it  is  in  Western  medicine. 

The  supposed  parallelism  between  the  microcosm 
and  the  macrocosm  is  also  to  be  found  in  Indian 
thought.  Thus,  as  the  universe  consists  of  earth, 
water,  heat,  air,  ether,  and  Brahman,  which  is 
unmanifest,  even  so  Purusa,  or  the  male,  ia  said 
to  be  made  up  of  six  ingredients  :  the  form  is 
earth  ;  the  liquid  secretions  are  water  j  the  animal 
heat  is  heat ;  the  life-breaths  are  air  ;  the  hollow 
places  are  ether  ;  the  inner  self  is  Brahman.  The 
self  or  soul  is  an  emanation  from  God  or  the 
Universal  Soul,  from  which  it  springs  in  the  same 
manner  as  sparks  do  from  a  red-liot  ball  of  iron. 

LrrBEATTRE. — Hoernle,  Stvdies  in  the  Medicine  of  Ancient 
India,  part  i.  'Osteology,'  Oxford,  1907;  Max  MilUer,  Tht 
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Sir  Bba^vat  Sinb  Jee,  A  Short  Eietory  of  Aryan  Medical 
Science,  London,  1896 ;  J.  Jolly,  '  Medicin,'  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
Grundriss  d.  indo-ar.  Philol.  u.  Altertumskunde,  Strassburg, 
1901  :  Charaka  Saihhild  (Eng.  tr.),  by  K.  Avinash  Cbandra 
Kaviratiia,  Calcutta.  1871  S. ;  Ydjnai'alkya  Smriti  (Eng.  tr.  and 
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BODY  AND  MIND.— I.  The  problem  of  the 
relation  between  body  and  mind  has  occupied  philo- 
sophers and  scientists  since  the  dawn  of  thought, 
and  to  many  it  appears  no  nearer  to  solution  now 
than  then.  It  has  been  named  the  central  problem 
of  all  philosophy,  fundamental  alike  in  the  theory 
of  knowledge,  in  ethics,  and  in  religion.  Not  less 
fundamental,  however,  is  it  for  psychology  and  for 
physical  science  ;  for  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  regard  mental  development,  the  changing  forms 
of  nature,  animal  life  and  evolution,  will  be  radi- 
cally different  according  as  we  do,  or  do  not,  attri- 
bute to  mind  a  controlling  or  directing  part  in  the 
process  of  change  and  growth.  The  question  of  th« 
relation  between  body  and  mind  cannot  be  dis 
cussed  apart  from  the  question  as  to  the  nature  ol 
the  two  factors,  and  the  difference  between  them. 
Both  are  really  metaphysical  questions ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  solution  put  forivard  will  necessarily  be 
incapable  of  scientific  verification ;  but  it  should 
be  such  as  to  gave  a  rational  account  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  knowledge,  of  individual  and  race  pro- 
gress, of  ethical  and  religious  life. 

2.  Whether  we  are  dealing  with  the  special  rela- 
tion between  the  individual  mind  and  the  individual 
body,  or  with  the  general  relation  of  finite  mind  to 
matter,  there  are  three  possible  solutions  of  the 
problem: — (1)  That  matter  or  body  is  the  'real' 
or  'substantial'  thing,  wliile  mind  is  its  product, 
or  in  some  way  dependent  upon  it  both  for  its  exist- 
ence tnd  for  its  qualities — the  solution  of  Material- 
ism. (2)  That  mind  alone  is  real  or  substantial, 
and  that  matter  or  body  is  its  appearance,  its 
manifestation,  or  in  some  other  way  dependent 
upon  it  for  existence  and  quality — the  solution  of 
Idealism,  and  of  Spiritualism.  (3)  That  mind  and 
matter  are  equally  real,  and  independent  entities ; 
or  equally  unreal,  as  the  two  '  aspects,'  '  appear- 
ances,' 'sides'  of  one  and  the  same  reality.  The 
former  is  Dualism,  the  latter  'Scientific  Monism' 
or  the  Philosophy  of  Identity.  There  are  of  course 
many  shades  of  ditt'erence  and  many  overlappings 
in  the  different  views  that  have  actually  been  neld. 
The  divergencies  are  especially  apparent  when  a 
given  principle  is  applied  to  the  relation  between 
the  finite  body  and  the  finite  mind.  Thus,  even 
when  we  regard  body  as  unreal,  it  is  clear  that 
'  my '  body  is  not  the  manifestation  of  '  my '  mind, 
but  is  to  a  large  extent  at  least  independent  of  it ; 
therefore  one  may  quite  well  speak  of  'my'  body 
— meaning  the  mind  of  which  the  body  is  a  mani- 
festation,— as  acting  upon  'my'  mind,  and  yet 
remain  a  spiritualist  or  idealist.  Here  then  we 
have  a  second  basis  of  division,  the  lines  croeaing 
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the  fonner  ones  :  the  relation  between  finite  mind 
and  finite  body  may  be  either  (a)  that  of  complete 
dependence,  as  when  the  mind  is  regarded  as  the 
'secretion  of  the  brain,'  or  as  an  'epiphenomenon,' 
a  by-product  of  physical  process ;  (6)  tliat  of 
parallelism,  the  two  series,  mental  and  bodily, 
corresponding  step  for  step,  element  for  element, 
with  each  other,  but  never  acting  upon  each  other ; 
or  (c)  that  of  reciprocity  or  interaction,  mental  pro- 
cesses being  the  condition  of  bodily,  bodily  of 
mental  processes.  The  last  is  the  '  natiual '  stand- 
point. We  regard  ourselves  as  causing  bodily 
movements  by  our  will,  and  as  receiving  sensations 
and  perceptions  from  physical  objects  which  act 
upon  our  bodily  organs.  It  is  also  the  standpoint 
of  Dualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  several  forms 
of  Spiritualism  or  Idealism  on  the  other. 

3.  It  is  necessary  here  to  refer  only  to  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  Materialism,  that  in  which  the 
mental  is  regarded  as  an  effect  of  physical  processes, 
although  in  itself  immaterial ;  or  again  as  not 
strictly  an  efTect,  but  as  a  by-result,  an  accidental 
accompaniment,  of  material  processes.  Matter — 
the  physical  universe — is  upheld  on  this  theory  as 
the  permanent,  eternal,  unchanging,  over  against 
which  mind  is  as  one  of  the  changing  and  temporary 
phenomena,  adding  nothing  to  the  whole,  forming 
no  essential  part  ot  it,  existing  merely,  as  it  were, 
for  the  delectation  of  some  imaginary  spectator. 
(1)  What  is  fatal  to  any  such  reduction  of  raind  to 
a  secondary  place  is  the  first  principle  of  Epistemo- 
logy,  viz.  that  matter  or  body  is  given  only  as  idea 
or  content  0/  consciousness  ;  it  cannot  be  the  source 
of  that  which  is  a  presupposition  of  its  own  exist- 
ence. It  is  an  actual  inversion  of  the  true  order  of 
things,  therefore,  to  place  matter  first  and  mind 
second.  Not  only  is  it  not  a  justifiable  inference  tliat 
matter  may  be  the  source  of  mind  ;  it  is  not  even 
a  possible  thought ;  it  is  a  form  of  words  without 
meaning.  (2)  The  second  difficulty  the  view  has  to 
face  is  that  of  the  incomparability  of  mind  and 
matter ;  thej'  contain  no  common  characteristic 
except  that  of  change  in  time ;  in  other  respects, 
as  the  Cartesians  pointed  out,  every  attribute  of 
mind  may  be  denied  of  body,  and  vice  versa.  Thus 
matter  occupies  space,  has  form,  resistance,  etc., 
while  mind  is  wholly  non-spatial  in  itself,  has 
neither  place  nor  any  other  spatial  determination. 
Applied  to  our  present  question,  the  disparateness 
of  mind  and  body  means  that  the  one  could  not  be 
a  cause  of  the  other,  in  the  sense  of  its  source  or 
origin.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that 
the  one  could  not  act  upon  the  other.  The  objection 
applies  on  the  materialist  assumption  that  nothing 
is  real  but  matter ;  if  so,  then  the  psychical  must 
be  a  quality,  or  otlier  determination,  of  body.  It 
b  this  consequence  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
accepted  disparity  of  bodily  and  mental  processes.* 
(3)  The  view  is  also  inconsistent,  however,  with 
a  third  characteristic  of  mental  life,  the  '  unity 
of  consciousness ' :  no  possible  phyHcal  process 
or  combination  of  processes  can  be  pointed  to 
which  is  an  adequate  explanation  or  ground  for 
this  fact.  The  Ego  or  Subject  of  mental  states,  as 
conscious  of  its  impressions,  and  of  the  relations 
(of  succession,  etc.)  between  its  impressions,  is  a 
presupposition  of  all  knowledge,  all  perception, 
and  even  of  all  sensation.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nervous  system,  for  example,  to  which  so  weighty 
a  rdle  can  be  attributed ;  there  is  not  even  a  real 
unity  in  the  organism  at  all.  In  itself,  on  the 
materialist's  own  theory,  matter  consists  of  infinite 
atoms  (or  other  elements)  in  endless  flux,  and  all 
unity  or  combination  exists  only  («)  as  a  physical 
resultant  of  the  movements  of  several  atoms  or 

•  Dr.  Ward  and  Professor  Bin»t,  from  different  pointa  of  view. 
hftre  criticized  the  principle  of  the  disparatoueu  of  mind  ana 
matter.    See  reference  below. 


groups  of  atoms  acting  together  upon  a  single  point, 
or  (b)  as  a  teleological  conception  in  the  mind  of 
an  observer.  Even  the  animal  organism  is  not  in 
itself  a  unity  as  a  physical  congeries  ;  it  is  a  unity 
only  by  virtue  of  its  sura  of  physical  forces,  or  by 
virtue  of  its  (ideal)  tendency  towards  a  purpose  or 
end,  the  mere  conception  of  which  implies  a  mind. 
Hence  there  is  no  unity  except  for  a  mind ;  and 
any  attempt  to  reduce  mind  to  matter  or  to  a  mere 
efl'ect  of  matter  is  self -contradictory. 

d.  The  doctrine  of  Psychophysical  Parallelism  is 
liable  to  the  same  objections.  This  view  implies, 
as  the  idea  underlying  all  its  forms,  that  (1)  the 
two  series  of  events,  mental  and  physical,  run 
alongside  of,  but  in  independence  or  each  other ; 
there  is  no  cross  action  from  the  one  upon  the 
other ;  (2)  each  moment  or  state  of  consciousness 
has  a  physical  moment  which  '  corresponds  to  it ' 
— its  correlate  in  tlie  bodily  sphere.  "The  theories 
of  parallelism  diverge,  however,  from  this  point, 
(a)  To  some  every  physical  event  or  state  has  its 
mental  correlate  (universal  animism),  while  to 
others  the  mental  'corresponds'  only  to  certain 
specialized  physical  structures  and  processes,  viz. 
those  of  a  nervous  system,  and  in  particular  those 
occurring  in  the  cortical  centres  of  the  brain  of  the 
higher  animals.  The  parallelism  is  to  some  limited, 
to  others  unlimited.  (6)  To  some  again,  not  every 
mode  and  characteristic  of  consciousness  has  its 
physical  correlate,  but  only  the  elementary  states 
— the  sensations,  feelings,  etc.  ;  while  the  syn- 
theses, activities,  and  above  all  the  values,  norms, 
ideals,  '  meanings '  of  mental  life  have  no  physical 
correlate.  To  others  the  parallelism  is  universal 
on  this  side  also,  (c)  To  some  there  is  causal 
activity  within  each  series,  bodily  producing  or 
effecting  bodily  process,  and  mental  mental,  but 
body  not  atl'ecting  mind,  nor  mind  body  ;  while  to 
others  there  is  no  causality  in  the  mental  series  at 
all,  changes  of  mind  depending  on  the  changes  of 
body,  with  which  they  directly  correspond. 

5.  A  number  of  scientists  and  psychologists,  in- 
cluding Wundt  and  Jodl,  would  limit  the  extent 
of  parallelism.  Mind  is  correlated  with  body,  but 
only  under  certain  conditions,  or  where  a  certain 
complexity  of  organic  structure — a  central  nervous 
system  like  that  of  man — has  been  achieved  in  the 
course  of  evolution  and  development.  Others, 
among  whom  are  Fechner,  Spencer,  Haeckel,  Hoff- 
ding,  and  Paulsen,  make  the  parallelism  universal : 
mental  life  is  the  correlate  of  bodily  life,  mental 
change  of  bodily  change,  that  is,  of  movement. 
Hence,  wherever  there  is  motion  there  is  also 
mind,  and  wherever  there  is  mind  there  is  also 
physical  motion.  The  two  series,  as  Spinoza 
taught,  are  parallel  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  each  ;  for  every  mental  there  exists  a  physical 
correlate,  for  every  physical  a  mental ;  the  motion 
of  the  atom  or  other  physical  element  has,  as  its 
'  inner '  side,  a  phase  of  feeling,  of  sensation,  of 
will.  The  complexity  of  the  human  mental  life  is 
in  direct  correspondence  with  the  complexity  of 
the  physical  suustratum,  the  nerve  and  brain 
organs  and  the  processes  that  occur  in  them. 
There  is  unbroken  continuity  first  of  all  in  the 
'  evolution '  of  inorganic  forms,  next  in  that  of 
plant  and  animal  forms,  and  finally  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  organism  ;  and  this  holds 
both  of  body  and  of  mind.  Thus  in  mind  we  pass 
from  the  simplest '  feeling,'  the  correlate  of  the  atom- 
movement,  to  the  highest  thought  or  act  of  intelli- 
gen<-e,  the  correlate  of  a  process  in  the  cortex  of 
the  hemispheres  of  man,  without  a  change  of  kind. 
Causal  relations  nowhere  exist,  however,  between 
the  one  series  and  the  other. 

6.  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  for  a  parallelist 
theory  the  larger  scheme  is  the  more  consistent. 
In  partial  parallelism  we  have  continuity  in  tb» 
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pliysuiil  series,  where  every  event  depends  upon  a 
previous  pli3'sical  event  out  of  which  it  arises  ;  on 
the  mental  side  tliere  is  no  such  continuity,  but 
while  tlie  psycliical  processes  are  occasionally  con- 
nected with  each  other  in  continuous  trains  of 
thought,  etc.,  there  are  on  the  other  hand  constant 
breaks  or  gaps  in  the  series.  In  sleep  or  other 
forms  of  unc<msciousness,  in  the  animal  life  prior 
to  the  growth  of  the  liij,'her  brain  centres,  in  the 
transitions  from  one  line  of  thought  to  another — in 
all  these  cases,  there  are  stages  of  unconsciousness 
between,  or  prior  to,  the  conscious  moments.  How, 
if  we  keep  only  to  the  mental  series,  are  these  gaps 
bridged — through  what  causal  agi-ncy  are  the  tniiisi- 
tionsmade?  Tlie  answer  must  be,  either  through 
the  body,  or  through  some  constant  supernatur.al 
agency  or  '  pre-established  harmony.'  The  latter 
alternative  mil  not  readily  l)e  accepted  by  scientists, 
fiml  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  former  is  freciuently 
adopted,  as  by  Huxley,  for  example,  althou;_'h  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  parall  lism. 
Wundt,  on  the  other  hand,  although  jiartial  paral- 
lelism is  put  forward  as  a  'working  liyiiothesis,' 
finds  himself  compelled,  when  in  liis  I'liilosopliy  he 
attempts  a  ratiunnlc  of  mental  life  as  a  whole,  to 
postulate  continuity  between  the  successive  states 
of  the  individual  mind,  to  postulate  sensation, 
feeling,  and  will,  not  only  in  the  lower  organisms, 
but  even  in  the  inorganic  world  itself.  If  the.c  is 
complete  continuity  on  the  one  side,  as  Biology 
and  Geology  assume  there  is  on  the  physical,  there 
must  be  complete  continuity  also  on  the  other  side, 
the  psychical. 

7.  We  have  seen  that  the  question  of  cmtsality 
on  the  psychical  side  is  also  a  subject  of  difTerence 
between  parallelists.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is 
relation  of  cause  and  efl'ect  between  successive 
states  of  a  material  system,  such  as  the  bodily 
organism  is.  Is  the  same  true  of  the  ment.il 
series?  It  would  seem  that  it  must  be,  if  parallel- 
ism is  to  hold,  but  there  are  heavy  penalties  to  face 
for  the  admission.  The  chain  of  causes  and  elfects 
on  the  iihj'sical  side  is  a  mechanical  one,  each 
link  following  its  predecessor  by  a  blind  necessity 
which  is  quite  regardless  of  the  ideals,  desires, 
or  judgments  of  the  mind  connected  with  the 
body.  If  causality  on  the  mental  side  hold.s, 
and  if  each  link  is  attached  to  its  correspond- 
ing link  on  the  physical  side,  then  the  time-order 
must  be  the  same  in  both  ;  therefore  the  mental 
life,  the  course  of  development,  the  history  of  the 
soul  must  also  be  the  subject  of  a  blind  mechanism  ; 
or,  per  contra,  if  the  mind  is  self-determining,  if  it 
has  spontaneity  and  originality  of  action,  freedom 
to  choose  and  to  act  according  to  norms  or  ideals  of 
value,  then  the  physical  organism  cannot  be  subject 
to  the  blind  necessity  that  .science  assumes.  Its  laws 
are  not  inexorable,  and  the  most  confident  expecta- 
tions based  on  centuries  of  past  experience  may  be 
suddenly  disappointed.  In  other  words,  either 
mental  life  is  wholly  determined  by  an  influence 
which  governs  it  from  the  beginning  of  its  history, 
or  the  attainment  of  scientific  truth  about  the 
physical  world  is  impossible. 

8.  From  this  dilemma  some  have  sought  to  escape 
by  denj'ing  that  there  is  any  causal  link  between 
mental  states;  there  is  'transversal'  causation, 
from  body  to  mind,  as  well  as  '  longitudinal ' 
causation  from  body  to  body,  but  there  is  neither 
longitudinal  nor  transversal  causation  in  the  other 
two  directions,  viz.  from  mind  to  mind,  or  from 
mind  to  body.  In  order  to  justify  the  very  sub- 
ordinate r61e  attributed  to  tiie  mind,  it  is  argued 
that  the  principle  of  causation  demands  the  ex- 
perience of  a  uniform  and  invariable  sequence 
between  cause  and  efi'ect,  and  that  no  such  experi- 
ence is  possible  with  regard  to  the  sequence  of 
bodily  upon   mental  states,   or   of   mental    upon 


mental.  In  reply  it  may  be  said  (1)  that  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  causality  is  to  be  found  in 
our  direct  experience  of  mental  activity,  and 
especially  in  activity  directed  outwards  upon 
the  body.  The  first  idea  of  causality  (and  it  re- 
mains at  the  root  of  the  ideas  of  causality  in 
modem  science)  is  that  causation  is  spirituw  or 
mental ;  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dead  inert 
matter,  and  has  no  spontaneity,  no  source  of  move- 
ment in  itself.  Accordingly  some  modem  theories 
of  science  seek  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  idea 
of  causation.  But  (2)  '  transverse '  causality,  from 
body  to  mind,  is  inconsistent  with  parallelism,  and 
means  a  return  to  Materialism  ;  it  makes  mind  a 
function  of  body. 

9.  Probably  the  most  consistent  form  of  parallel- 
ism is  Monistic  Parallelism,  which  regards  the 
physical  and  the  mental  as  two  sides  or  aspects  of 
one  and  the  same  reality.  It  is  not  always  clear, 
either  in  Spinoza,  its  originator,  or  in  his  modem 
followers,  whether  by  the  one  reality  is  meant  an 
unknown  x  behind  both  body  and  mind,  of  which 
they  are  the  diverse  'appearances'  or  'manifes- 
tations,' or  whether  the  reality  is  simply  their 
identity,  the  same  being  which  appears  to  xtsdf  as 
a  conscious  unity — a  mind — appearing  to  otkert  as 
an  extended  manifold — the  body.  In  either  case, 
as  is  almost  inevitable,  the  primacy  is  found  to  be 
given  to  mind.  Thus  the  unknown  x  becomes  a  con- 
scious mind.  After  all  we  are  conscious  both  of 
our  '  own '  minds,  and  (through  sense-perception)  of 
our  '  own  '  bodies.  But  our  cognition  of  tne  body 
is  a  mental  process,  and  we  become  aware  of  the 
body  only  in  and  through  such  a  process :  the 
mind  therefore  is  a  presupposition  of  the  body ; 
the  body  is  a  mode  or  manifestation  of  mind. 
Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  second  standpoint. 
The  body  stands  in  a  two-fold  relation  to  the  mind  : 
( I )  it  is  the  object  of  knowledge,  or  of  a  particular 
kinil  of  knowledge,  and  (2)  it  ia  the  accompani- 
ment, the  condition,  apparently,  of  every  case  or 
instance  of  knowing,  or  of  any  other  mental  process. 
A  given  sense-perception  has  (a)  its  object  in  the 
physical  world— say  the  flight  of  a  bird  through 
the  air — and  it  has  (4)  a  physiological  process  in 
the  brain  of  the  individual  as  its  accompaniment 
and  apparent  condition.  With  which  of  tlie  two  ia 
the  mental  process  '  identical ' !  If  with  the  brain 
process,  then  the  possibility  of  knowledge  remains 
wholly  unaccountable.  'The  '  knowing '  of  an  ex- 
ternal object  by  the  mind  is  a  mental  act  to  which 
no  physical  parallel  can  be  given,  and  therefore 
mind  has  a  much  wider  reach  than  body.  It  has 
rarely  been  suggested  that  the  mental  process  is 
identical  with  the  perceived  object,  in  this  case 
the  flight  of  the  bird.  Schuppe,  indeed,  attempts 
to  combine  both  object  and  brain  process  with 
the  mental  process  in  an  ingenious  way :  '  I  see, 
because  my  eye  sees,  or  because  I  am  tnia  seeing 
eye,  so  my  motor  nerve  wills,  because  I  will, 
because  I  am  this  motor  nerve'  [Das  Grand- 
problem  der  Psychologie,  p.  60).  "That  is,  both 
sensation  and  volition,  being  mental,  are  also 
bodily  processes,  the  Ego  or  mind  being  identical 
with  the  body.  I  am  therefore  the  same  thing  as 
the  content  of  my  perceptions,  and  the  same  thing 
as  the  object  of  my  volitions.  But  if  the  connexion 
between  ej'e  and  "brain  is  cut,  I  no  longer  see,  how- 
ever healthy  the  eye  itself  remains ;  and,  again, 
what  I  see  almost  always  difi'ers  widely  from  the 
picture  in  the  retina  or  in  both  retinse.  It  is  not 
the  eye,  but  eye  plus  optic  fibres  plus  optical  brain 
centre,  that  is  the  '  organ '  of  sight.  Now,  what- 
ever similarity  there  is  between  the  picture  on  the 
retina  and  the  seen  object,  there  is  none  between 
the  brain  process  and  the  seen  object ;  hence  the 
dualism  between  physical  object  of  knowledge  and 
physical  basis  of  knowledge  re-emerges ;  a  m'nd 
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stands  always  in  this  double  relation  to  body,  and 
Jherefore  cannot  be  regarded  simpliciter  as  identical 
with  the  individual  organism  to  which  it  '  belongs.' 

10.  Parallelism  leads  almost  of  necessity  to  an 
atomistic  conception  of  consciousness.  The  ap- 
parent function  of  consciousness  as  the  uniting 
and  unifying  bond  of  successive  mental  states  or 
processes  has  no  physical  correlate,  and  therefore 
must  be  rejected  as  unreal.  Neither  the  body 
nor  the  nervous  system  is  a  unity  in  itself ;  each 
consists  of  an  aggregate  of  cells,  molecules,  atoms 
or  other  elements.  Still  less  possible  is  a  physical 
correlate  for  tlie  freedom,  spontaneity,  originality, 
which  the  individual  mind  claims  for  itself ;  this 
also,  therefore,  must  be  denied.  But  psychological 
atomism  —  'psychology  without  a  subject'  —  and 
psychological  mechanism  alike  fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  most  fundamental  facts  of  consciousness.  Con- 
sciousness appears  neither  as  a  sum  nor  as  a  series 
of  states  (cf.  James,  Principles  of  Psychol,  i.  159  ff.; 
and  Lotze,  Microcosmus,  i.  2.  1),  but  as  the  unity 
of  such  a  sum  or  series — a  unity  also  which  is  in 
each  of  the  parts,  and  without  which  none  of  the 
parts  or  elements  could  exist.  A  series  which  is 
conscious  of  itself  as  a  series  is  an  absurdity  (cf. 
T.  H.  Green's  polemic  against  Mill  and  Hume). 
It  is  not  neces-sary  to  go  back  to  the  old  view  of 
the  Ego  as  the  source,  the  principle  or  cause,  of  its 
own  states  :  but  even  as  the  subject  of  experience, 
every  conscious  mind  is  something  more  than  any 
or  all  of  the  '  states '  or  '  processes '  of  which  it  is 
conscious.  In  particular,  tne  advance  from  '  lower' 
to  '  higher '  mental  achievements,  from  simple  to 
more  complex  mental  life,  as  from  sensation  to  per- 
ception and  from  perception  to  thought,  is  possible 
only  on  the  assumption  of  a  directive  activity  of 
the  mind,  an  activity  which  cannot  possibly  inhere 
in,  or  belong  to,  the  elementary  states  or  simple 
processes  themselves,  out  of  which  the  higher  forms 
are  derived. 

11.  The  chief  advantage  of  Parallelism  as  a 
hypothesis  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
'  Tw'ofold  Truth '  of  an  earlier  philosophy ;  it 
enables  its  adherents  to  side  with  the  materialists 
from  one  point  of  view,  with  the  spiritualists 
from  another.  Both  systems,  it  is  held,  may  be 
true  ;  each  at  least  may  present  one  aspect  of  the 
'  ultimate '  or  '  absolute '  truth.  On  the  one  hand, 
all  actions — the  evolution,  the  growth,  the  adapta- 
tions of  organisms  to  their  environment — are  deter- 
mined by  a  blind  mechanism,  each  phase  succeeding 
each  by  a  necessity  \\  hich  is  absolute ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  each  situation  there  is  one  and  only  one 
development  possible,  and  that  is  the  development 
which  actually  occurs.  An  action  —  a  form  of 
behaviour — is  explained  only  in  terms  of  physio- 
logical, that  is,  ultimately,  physical  and  chemical 
processes.  Design,  selection,  clioice,  feeling,  desire, 
emotion  play  no  part  in  the  world's  activit3'— /rom 
this  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  seen  from 
the  inner  side,  this  necessity  becomes  freedom  and 
spontaneity ;  the  mechanism  of  the  atoms,  the 
movement  of  the  molecules,  become  desire  and 
judgment,  feeling  and  will :  the  organism  is  a  per- 
sonality, and  determines  its  own  ends,  its  own  life. 
To  the  Ccesar  of  science  are  rendered  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's — the  conservation  of  energy,  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  life  of  the  universe  to 
chemical,  electrical,  and  mechanical  processes ; 
and  to  (lod  the  things  that  are  (iod's — the  si)iritual 
life  with  its  struggles  and  falls,  its  ideals  and 
its  redemptions.  The  question  is  not,  however, 
whether  there  is  any  advantiige  in  this  theory; 
there  certainly  would  be,  if  it  were  true :  but  is  it 
even  thinkable?  Are  we  not  using  bare  terms, 
without  any  meaning  behind  thiim,  when  we  speak 
of  the  same  reality  as  being  at  once  determined 
from  without,  and  self-determininEJ    A  man  has 


an  alternative  of  going  abroad  for  a  holiday  or 
remaining  at  home  for  his  work ;  he  'decides  for 
the  latter.  Now  it  has  a  perfectly  clear  mean 
ing  if  we  say  that  the  man's  '  choice '  and  action 
are  really  determined  by  his  structure,  as  it 
has  come  to  be  through  physical  heredity  and 
environment.  It  has  also  a  perfectly  good  mean- 
ing to  say  that  his  choice  is  free,  is  an  expression 
of  his  mental  character,  of  the  ideals  by  which  he 
is  attracted  ;  but  it  has  no  meaning  whatever  to 
say  that  it  is  both  determined  and  free.  Which- 
ever form  of  parallelism  is  adopted,  a  given  bodily 
action  has  its  mental  correlate,  which  is  either  the 
same  in  reality  as  the  bodily  action,  or  is  at  least 
its  necessary  correspondent.  W  hatever  laws  govern 
the  existence  of  the  one  must  also  govern  the 
existence  of  the  other :  if  a  physical  process  c  is  a 
necessary  sequent  of  a  and  b,  then  its  correspond- 
ing mental  process  C  must  also  be  a  necessary 
sequent,  not  merely  of  mental  A  and  B,  but  also 
of  the  physical  series  a  b. 

The  use  of  the  term  '  appearances '  or  '  aspects  * 
is  misleading.  Aspects  or  appearances  presuppose 
an  observer;  who  is  the  observer  in  the  case  of 
body  and  mind  ?  He  must  be  some  being  who  is 
neither  mind  nor  body  ;  yet,  as  a  knowing  being, 
he  must  be  mind.  Thus  we  come  back  to  our 
starting-point :  mind  has  priority  over  body  ;  body 
is  the  appearance  of  mind.  This,  however,  is  not 
parallelism. 

12.  The  alternative  is  interaction — the  assump- 
tion that  body  acts  upon  mind,  and  mind  upon 
body.  Unfortunately,  such  a  theory  is  subject  to 
objections  of  great  force  from  the  points  of  view 
both  of  the  physicist  and  of  the  spiritualist. 

(1)  If  action  of  any  kind  takes  place  from  the 
mental  upon  the  physical  world,  or  vice  versa,  then 
the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  cannot 
be  maintained.  No  means  exists  by  which  the 
amount  of  energy  lost  by  the  brain  in  effecting  a 
sensation,  or  added  to  the  brain  in  a  volition,  may 
be  measured.  Some  energy  must  presumably  be 
lost,  however,  when  a  physical  process  u  the 
condition  of  a  mental  impression :  there  cannot 
remain  the  same  quantity  in  the  body,  since,  in 
fact,  the  action  of  the  body  is  found  to  be  different, 
according  as  there  has  or  has  not  intervened  a 
conscious  process.  Again,  the  same  stimulus  does 
or  does  not  give  rise  to  consciousness,  according  to 
its  intensity,  i.e.  according  to  the  force  with  which 
it  acts  upon  the  nerve-centres  ;  in  the  case  of 
subliminal  stimuli  we  can  only  assume  that  the 
energy  expended  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the 
change  in  consciousness.  The  principle  of  con- 
servation has  two  sides  (cf.  Wundt,  System  der 
Philos.'  p.  483) — (a)  that  the  total  amount  of 
energy  in  the  physical  universe  remains  always 
the  same,  and  (o)  that,  when  work  is  done  by  any 
physical  system,  the  amount  of  energy  lost  must 
be  fully  compensated  for  (however  differeut  the 
form  it  takes — heat,  electricity,  light,  motion,  etc.) 
by  the  gain  of  the  other  physical  systems  affected 
by  the  work.  The  second  part  of  the  principle 
may  be  accepted  apart  from  the  first ;  it  has, 
however,  no  bearing  on  the  relation  between  mind 
and  body.  The  first  part  is  more  purely  hypo- 
thetical, and  need  not  be  admitted  by  psychology, 
if  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  that  science.  It 
has  been  sncgested  (a)  that  the  mind  may  alter 
or  afl'ect  only  the  direction  of  energy  or  of  its 
transformation,  not  its  amount  (von  Hartmann, 
etc.).  But  in  matters  of  energy  and  force  the 
two  things,  quantity  and  direction,  cannot  be 
separated  from  each  other.  Again,  (jS)  the  balance 
may  always  be  maintained  between  the  amount 
taken  away  and  the  amount  added  in  the  various 
operations  between  mind  and  body.  This,  how- 
ever, is  again  a  recourse  to  miracle,  or  to  8om« 
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mystical  pre  -  established  harmony.  The  only 
defence  possible  is  to  admit  the  charge,  but  to 
deny  that  the  action  complained  of  is  a  crime. 
The  principle  of  consen'ation  is  a  hypothesis 
formed  to  explain  certain  phenomena  of  the 
inorganic  world,  verified  as  far  as  experience  has 
gone  (although  now  being  called  in  (Question)  for 
these  only ;  not  verified  at  all  for  organic  processes, 
such  as  growth  and  reproduction,  still  less  for 
those  physical  actions  which  we  ascribe  to  mental 
influence.  It  has  also  been  suggested  (by  Stumpf, 
for  example,  and  from  another  standpoint  by 
Fechner)  that  we  may  regard  mental  activity  as 
itself  a  form  of  energrj ;  that  the  physical  energy 
expended  in  the  central  nervous  system  is  trans- 
formed into  an  equal  quantity  of  mental  energy, 
and  vice  versa.  What  we  call  mental  energy 
certainly  increases  with  physical  health,  and 
especially  with  the  health  of  the  brain ;  it 
decreases  with  the  degeneration  or  decay  of  the 
brain.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the 
term  '  energy  in  the  two  cases  is  really  being 
used  in  the  same  sense,  as  it  must  if  there  is  to 
be  equivalence  between  the  two  kinds.* 

(2)  It  may  be  said  that  the  action  of  body 
upon  mind  is  inconceivable  ;  that  the  only  forms  of 
action  given  to  us  in  experience  are  either  (a)  of 
body  upon  body,  or  (6)  of  the  mind  upon  itself. 
The  first  we  have  from  external,  the  second  from 
internal  perception.  Berkeley  and  Hume,  however, 
long  ago  disposed  of  the  view  that  we  ever  directly 
experience  the  action  of  body  upon  body ;  and 
Hume  also  questioned  the  assumption  that  we  are 
conscious  of,  or  have  any  direct  knowledge  of  our 
own  mental  activity.  Causality  may  be  a  pre- 
supposition of  experience  ;  it  is  certainly  not  given 
in  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  '  uniform 
succession'  which  we  regard  as  the  cue  for  the 
application  of  this  category  is  found  far  more 
frequently  between  mental  and  bodily  processes 
than  between  mental  and  mental,  or  between 
bodily  and  bodily.  If  causation  is  a  mystery,  it 
is  as  mysterious  in  the  action  of  two  bodies  upon 
each  other  as  in  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body ;  if  it  is  a  '  fundamental  principle '  of  thought, 
it  may  be  applied  in  the  latter  case  with  more 
assurance  than  in  the  former. 

(3)  But  how,  it  may  be  said,  is  mind  to  set 
about  its  action  upon  body.  A  '  voluntary '  move- 
ment starts,  let  us  say,  in  certain  brain  cells,  and 
proceeds  outwards  to  the  muscles.  How  does  the 
mind,  an  immaterial  substance  or  subject,  set  this 
process  going?  Somewhere  the  push  must  be 
given,  or  the  spark  applied.  How  is  it  done? 
Here  the  difficulty  of  the  disparity  of  mind  and 
body  presents  itself  with  great,  and  for  many,  it 
appears,  with  overwhelming  force.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  principle  any  more  curious  or  incom- 
prehensible than  that  body  should  'correspond' 
to  mind,  whatever  may  be  taken  as  the  meaning 
of  that  mysterious  word ;  not  more  so  than  that 
one  reality  should  appear  as  two  totally  disparate 
entities,  as  Monism  assumes.  Somewhere  or  other 
we  must  arrive  at  an  unexplained  and,  perhaps, 
inexplicable  fact  of  experience  ;  and  for  interaction, 
this  local  action  of  mind  upon  body,  with  the 
converse  qualitative  action  oibody  upon  mind  (as 
when  a  given,  definitely  locaUzea,  nerve  process 
gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  red,  while  another, 
diiferently  localized,  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of 
cold  or  of  bitter),  marks  that  point. 

Body  may  '  ultimately '  prove  to  be  mind,  and 
yet  the  relation  between  a  finite  body  and  'its' 
mind  be  one  of  interaction.     A  system  of  this 

•  On  the  whole  qaeition  of  the  validity  of  the  principle  of 
Consen'ation  of  Enerjfy,  and  of  \\»  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
Mental  Oausality,  see  Ward's  NalurtUim  and  Afnosticism, 
eepeciall;  LecU  vt 


nature  is  contained  in  Professor  Basse's  critical 
and  thorough  study  of  the  subject.  We  have 
seen  that  our  own  and  all  other  bodies  are  given 
to  us,  and  are  known  by  us,  onlv  as  contents  of 
consciousness,  as  actual  or  possible  sensation,  per- 
ception or  thought,  while  various  social  experi- 
ences forbid  us  to  regard  them  as  '  merely '  our 
individual  or  subjective  impressions.  We  may 
conclude,  then,  that  our  own  body  and  other 
bodies,  which  we  only  gradually  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish from  our  own,  are  appearances  to  us  of 
mental  or  spiritual  realities — realities  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  ourselves,  yet  akin  to 
us ;  that  these  realities  difier  widely  from  each 
other,  and  from  us,  in  the  degree  of  mental 
development  at  which  they  have  arrived,  and  of 
which  they  are  capable ;  that  they  affect  or 
influence  us  only  through  that  entity  or  system 
of  entities  which  appears  to  us  as  '  our '  body,  asd 
that  they  in  turn  are  influenced  by  us  only  through 
the  same  intermediary.  Thus  our  body  is  not  the 
'manifestation'  or  'outer  aspect'  of  our  mind, 
but  is  relatively  independent  of  it,  being  the 
'  manifestation '  of  another,  or  other  minds.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  mind's  development  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  body,  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  it.  What  we  may  regard  as  in 
a  special  sense  the  growing-point  of  the  body 
throughout  life,  namely,  the  brain,  has  its  struc- 
ture, its  organization,  in  large  part  determined 
by  the  actions  of  our  mind,  by  which  it  becomes 
a  more  and  more  perfect  instrument  for  the 
realization  of  our  desires  and  our  ideals,  whether 
high  or  low.  It  may  be  held  also  that  the  gradual 
failure  of  powers  with  old  age  or  the  temporary 
failure  with  illness  or  fatigue — failure  which, 
though  primarily  physical,  seems  to  reach  to  the 
very  core  of  the  mmd's  being — is  defect  not  of  the 
player,  but  of  the  instrument  on  which  he  plays, 
and  through  which  alone  his  genius  can  find  fittmg 
expression.    See  Brain  and  Mind,  Mind,  Soui,. 
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BOEHME.— I.  LlFB.—3&tso\)  Boehme  (some- 
times spelt  Behraen),  called  the  'Teutonic  Theo- 
sopher,  was  born  in  November  1575,  in  the  village 
of  Old  Seidenburg,  near  GiJrlitz,  in  Upper  Lnsatia, 
which  in  his  time  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Bo- 
hemia, though  in  1635  it  was  transferred  to  Saxony, 
the  Elector  of  which  was  Boehme's  protettor  during 
the  later  part  of  his  life.     The  parents  of  Boehmr 
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were  poor  pious  folk,  who  trained  up  their  son  in 
their  own  (the  Lutlieran)  faith  and  in  a  Icnowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  onlj-  education  he  got  was 
of  the  most  elementary  cliaracter.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  put  to  tend  cattle,  with  other  children 
of  the  village,  and,  while  thus  employed,  had  his 
first  remarkahle  experience.  Having  climhed  (says 
Martensen)  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  called  the 
'Land's  Crown,'  he  saw  'a  vaulted  entrance  com- 
posed of  four  red  stones,  and  leading  into  a  cavern. 
When  he  had  toiled  tlirough  the  brushwood  that 
surrounded  the  entrance,  he  beheld  in  the  depths 
of  the  cave  a  vessel  filled  with  money.  He  was 
seized  with  an  inward  panic,  as  at  something 
diabolical,  and  raji  away  from  the  spot  in  alarm. 
Subsequently  he  often  returned  to  the  spot,  accom- 
paniea  by  other  boys.  But  entrance  and  cavern 
had  vanished.' 

After  this,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in 
Gbrlitz,  and  had  another  strange  experience.  While 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  shop  during  his  master's 
absence,  a  stranger  entered  and  priced  a  pair  of 
boots.  The  lad,  thinking  he  had  no  authority  to 
sell,  tried  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  naming 
a  prohibitive  price  ;  but  the  stranger  paid  it,  and, 
after  having  gone  out  into  the  street,  turned  and 
called  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Jacob,  come  forth  ! '  Sur- 
prised that  his  name  should  be  known,  Jacob  went 
out  to  him  ;  when  the  stranger,  fi.xing  on  him  a 
penetrative  gaze,  said,  '  Jacob,  tliou  art  yet  little, 
but  thou  shalt  become  great,  and  the  world  shall 
wonder  at  thee.  Therefore  be  pious  and  fear  God, 
and  especially  read  diligently  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
for  thou  must  endure  much  misery  and  poverty 
and  persecution  ;  but  God  loves  and  is  gracious 
unto  thee.'  After  this  Jacob  became  still  more 
serious  and  devout.  Unable  to  endure  the  ribald 
and  profane  language  of  his  mates  in  the  shop, 
he  felt  obliged  to  reprove  them,  whereupon  his 
master  turned  him  out,  saying  he  would  have  no 
'  house-preacher '  to  stir  up  strife.  Jacob  now 
entered  upon  his  Wanderjahr.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  discovered  into  how  many  warring  sects 
the  Protestant  party  was  split  up,  and  how  fierce 
and  uncharitable  were  their  contentions.  They 
seemed  to  him  as  Babel,  and  he  has  much  to  say 
about  this  Babel  in  his  writings. 

At  the  end  of  his  wanderings,  he  returned  to 
GOrlitz,  and  in  1599  married  the  daughter  of  a 
tradesman,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  for  twenty 
years,  and  by  whom  he  had  four  t-liildren.  Now 
further  visions  came.  When  he  was  sitting  one  day 
in  his  room,  his  eye  caught  the  reflexion  of  the  sun's 
rays  in  a  briglit  pewter  dish.  This  threw  him  into 
an  inward  ecstasy,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
beheld  the  inward  properties  of  all  things  in  nature 
opened  to  him.  It  was  one  of  his  ideas  that  the 
quality  of  everything  is  expressed  by  its  shape, 
colour,  scent  (which  he  calls  its  'signature')  to 
such  as  have  eyes  to  see.  Ten  years  later,  he  had 
another  '  opening '  which  went  much  further,  and 
showed  him  the  inwardness  of  all  manifestation, 
how  it  arose,  and  its  meaning  and  end.  He  felt 
an  inward  impulse  to  write  down  what  had  thus 
been  revealed,  not  for  publication — for  he  felt 
himself  too  simple  to  teach  others — but  (as  he 
says)  for  a  memorial  to  himself,  so  that,  should 
the  power  of  interior  vision  fail,  he  might  have 
a  record  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  thus  hold  it 
permanently.  The  book  he  now  wrote  was  the 
Aurora,  or  Morninrj  Redness,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  commencement  of  that  persecution  which 
for  so  many  years  embittered  his  life.  The  work 
was,  of  course,  in  manuscript.  The  written  copy 
chanced  to  be  seen  bv  a  nobleman,  Carl  von 
Endem,  who  had  called  on  him.  Being  greatly 
pleased  with  it,  the  nobleman  begged  permission 
to  borrow  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  without 


Boehme's  consent,  had  some  copies  of  it  made. 
One  of  these  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pastor  Primarius  of  Gorlitz,  Gregorius  Riehter, 
a  violent  man  and  inflated  with  the  dignity  of  his 
office.  He  attacked  Boehme  in  a  sermon  on  '  False 
Prophets.'  Boehme,  who  was  in  church,  went  to 
him  afterwards  and  most  meekly  begged  to  know 
in  what  he  was  wrong.  But  Kichter  would  not 
hear  a  word,  and  the  next  day  went  to  the 
Town  Council  and  demanded  Boehme's  expulsion, 
threatening  them  mth  the  vengeance  of  God  if 
they  refused.  A  decree  of  banishment  was  passed, 
and  no  time  was  allowed  him  to  wind  up  his  affairs 
and  make  arrangements.  Boehme  meekly  sub- 
mitted, saying,  '  Yes,  dear  Sirs,  since  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  it  shall  be  done.'  There  is  some  differ- 
ence of  statement  as  to  what  happened  after  this. 
Martensen  says  that  the  next  morning  the  Council 
sent  to  recall  aim,  and  told  him  he  might  continue 
to  live  in  Gorlitz  if  he  would  give  up  writing  books 
and  stick  to  his  trade.  This  he  undertook  to  do, 
and  for  five  years  abstained  from  writing,  though 
much  troubled  in  conscience  as  to  whether  he  ought 
not  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  conscience  and  the  entreaties  of  friends 
triumphed,  and  he  again  began  to  write,  and  was 
then  finally  banished.  Others  say  that  the  Council 
ofiered  to  revoke  the  sentence  of  banishment,  but 
implored  him — for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the 
town — to  remove  away  of  his  own  accord,  and  that 
he  did  this. 

It  is  certain  that,  when  banished  finally,  he  went, 
on  a  citation  for  heresy,  to  Dresden.  Here  the 
Elector  appointed  six  learned  doctors  to  examine 
him  and  report  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected or  punished.  His  answers  seem  to  have 
produced  a  striking  effect  on  these  men.  One  is 
reported  to  have  said,  '  I  would  not  take  the  whole 
world,  and  condemn  this  man.'  Another  replied, 
*  How  can  we  judge  what  we  have  not  understood  ? ' 
He  seems  to  have  returned  to  GSrlitz,  after  this 
examination,  under  the  protection  of  the  Elector, 
against  which  even  the  rancour  of  Riehter  could 
do  nothing.  His  fame  as  a  man  of  interior  wisdom 
drew  to  hira  many  learned  men  and  noblemen. 

At  the  house  of  one  of  his  noble  friends,  in 
Silesia,  he  fell  into  a  fever  which  developed  into 
gastric  disease.  He  felt  a  premonition  of  his  end, 
and  asked  to  be  canied  back  to  Gorlitz.  Here  he 
was  attended  by  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Kober.  After 
an  illness  of  a  fortnight  he  asked  for  the  last  Sacra- 
ment. Riehter  was  dead,  but  the  new  minister 
held  similar  opinions,  and  refused  to  administer  it 
unless  Boehme  would  subscribe  the  Lutheran  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  This  he  immediately  did,  and 
the  Sacrament  was  administered.  On  tne  night  of 
Sunday,  Nov.  21st,  1624,  he  called  hig  son,  Tobias, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  heard  the  sweet  music. 
Tobias  said  he  did  not,  and  his  father  bade  him  open 
the  door,  when  lie  must  surely  hear  it.  He  asked 
the  hour,  and,  being  told  it  was  after  two  o'clock, 
he  said,  '  My  time  is  not  yet :  three  hours  hence  is 
my  time.'  At  six  in  the  morning  be  bade  them  all 
farewell  ;  and  saying,  '  Now  I  go  hanoe  to  Para- 
dise,' he  quietly  departed. 

II.  Boehme's  SrsTEin.—i.  His  doctrine  of 
origins.  —  Boehme's  system  goes  back  to  the 
beginning,  to  the  time  when  the  Divine  Being 
first  iirocceded  to  manifestation.  To  attempt  to 
go  behind  this,  he  says  (Three  Principles,  xiv.  84), 
confuses  the  mind.  He  also  says  (to.  v.  19)  that 
the  origin  of  things  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into 
at  all  :  yet  since  sin  has  now  arisen,  and  we  find 
ourselves  fallen  from  the  glory  of  God,  we  mvst 
know  how  sin  arose,  or  we  cannot  know  the  remedy 
for  it.  And  we  cannot  know  how  sin  arose  without 
opening  the  mystery  of  the  process  to  manifesta- 
tion, and  the  arising  of  the  second,  or  contrary, 
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Will,  and  the  seven  Forms  of  Nature,  and  how  the 
two  eternal  Principlea — darkness  and  wrath  of  the 
first,  and  light  and  love  of  the  second — arose,  and 
this  present  world  of  the  third  Principle  which 
stands  between  the  two,  and  is  qualified  in  good 
and  evil.  The  ability  to  open  this  mystery  is  ours 
only  when  we  are  led  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  as  we  are  (in  our  deepest  spirit)  out  of 
the  Divine,  we  are  able  (in  this  spirit)  to  penetrate 
so  far  ;  for  every  spirit  can  see  back  into  '  its  own 
Mother,'  but  no  further  (16.  ii.  1). 

Of  the  state  before  manifestation,  all  we  can  say 
is  the  following.  The  Supreme  Spirit  (whom  we 
call  '  God ')  was  in  a  state  which  Boehme  calls  the 
'Still  Rest.'  In  Him  was  active  one  only  Will, 
which,  being  one,  did  nothing  but  only  Be,  in  one 
state  and  without  any  happening.  All  that  after- 
wards came  into  manifestation  throiigh  the  process 
about  to  be  described  was  in  Him  in  a  state 
inchoate  and  purely  subjective.  There  was  yet  no 
creature  to  know  Him  and  rejoice  in  the  know- 
ledge, and  find  the  highest  delight  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  His  Power  and  Goodness.  All  was  yet 
pure  potentiality  ;  all  were  in  Him  as  undifferenti- 
ated elements  in  the  content  of  His  Being,  and 
knew  not  themselves  or  each  other.  In  short,  all 
was  Essence  in  the  simple  Being  of  the  Deity  as  a 
One  Will,  and  there  was  no  existence. 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  statement  as  the  above  U  derived  as  an 
Impression  from  abstract  considerations  (arising  in  the  nature 
of  the  case)  as  they  must  appear  to  our  highest  metaphysical 
perception.  Boehme  does  not  claim  that  such  a  presentation 
la  a  fuU  and  complete  account  of  so  stupendous  and  mysterious 
a  matter,  but  only  that  it  is  the  best  we  can  yet  see.  To  him  it 
was  protMibly  presented  in  mystic  vision  ;  but  we,  lacking  this, 
can  only  follow  him  with  our  best  thought.  It  cannot  really  be 
as  described,  for  we  are  obliged  to  thinli  and  speak  in  terms  of 
time  and  space  :  and  in  God  these  are  not.  Boehme  saw  this 
fact  clearly,  and  often  warns  us  that,  though  he  is  compelled 
to  speak  in  these  terms,  we  must  remember  that  the  tran- 
Bcendent  Fact  is  otherwise.  If  we  think  at  all,  we  must  think 
in  these  terms ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  so  doing  so  long  as 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  transcendent  Fact  is  only  feebly 
apprehended,  and  never  in  any  way  comprehended,  by  our 
thought.  Therefore,  while  we  have  to  speak  of  a  time  before 
manifestation,  we  nmst  remember  that  this  is  only  by  a  logical 
necessity,  arising  from  our  present  limitation,  and  not  a  full 
presentment  of  the  Fact. 

When  manifestation  was  to  take  place,  the  first 
necessity,  says  Boehme,  was  that  a  second  and 
contrary  Will  should  arise.  This  Will  is  not  a 
new  thing  in  God,  for,  as  to  His  content.  He 
changes  not.  It  is  again  a  logical  necessity, 
because  out  of  a  one  Will  no  'manifoldness'  can 
come,  no  conflict  or  strife  or  dramatic  interest. 
So  we  must  say  that  a  second  Will  arose,  and  the 
immediate  result  of  its  arising  was  a  darkening  of 
the  primal  and,  till  now,  universal  light.  Even 
light  cannot  be  known  consciously  as  such  if  there 
is  nowhere  any  darkness.  And  as  we  know  and 
appreciate  only  through  experience  of  a  contrary, 
and  God  has  made  us  thus,  the  presumption  may 
very  well  be  that  there  is  something  in  Him  which 
answers  (though  in  a  far-otf  and  exalted  way)  to 
this  law  of  our  minds  to  which  we  know  no 
exception. 

Immediately  upon  the  darkening  there  arose  the 
first  Form  of  Nature,  which  Boehme  calls  Harsh- 
ness.* This  is  the  principle  of  hardness,  close 
holding  of  itself  to  itself,  and  resistance  to  modi- 
fication— a  strongly  conservative  principle.  The 
second  Will  must  produce  the  contrary  of  the 
first — darkness,  overshadowing,  drawing  together, 
hardening.  Spiritually  it  is  the  power  of  self- 
centredness,  self-satisfaction  ;  of  that  inertia  which 

•  One  of  the  difficulties  in  following  Boehme  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  in  different  passages,  he  calls  these  Forms  of  Nature 
by  different  names,  according  to  different  points  of  view.  Thus 
ha  eometimea  c&Us  Che  first  a  hard  attracting,  though  he  calls 
the  second  attraction.  He  means  that  the  first  attracts  so  hard 
itaelf  to  itself  that  it  attracts  nothing  else,  while  the  second 
seeks  to  attract  other  things  to  itself,  but  does  not  attract 
itaelf  to  itself.  The  essential  Idea  of  th«  Fornu  will  moo  beoomt 
clew  upon  patient  itudj. 


resists  conviction  of  sin,  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  love  of  the  brethren. 

Immediately  on  the  arising  of  this  Form,  the  first 
Will,  disliking  the  darkness,  seeks  to  turn  back 
again  to  the  light.  But  this  it  cannot  do  without 
reversing  the  Will  to  manifestation,  which  is  im- 
possible. Thereupon  arises  the  second  Form  of 
Nature,  Attraction.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
It  seeks  change  and  new  combinations,  and  wUl 
let  nothing  alone — the  principle  of  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest.  Spiritually,  it  is  that  which  forces  us 
into  ceaseless  activity,  whereby  we  enter  into  ex- 
periences, and  so  (in  the  end)  work  oat  our  reductio 
ad  absurdum. 

Out  of  the  conflict  of  the  first  two  Forms  arises 
the  third.  Bitterness.  It  may  be  easier  to  catch  the 
ideas  of  these  first  three  Forms  if  we  call  them  (in 
modem  terminology)  Homogeneity,  Heterogeneity, 
and  Strain.  The  Strain,  or  tension,  arises  from  the 
contrariety  and  opposition  of  the  first  two.  It  is 
tlie  bitterness  of  dissatisfaction  which,  as  to  the 
darkness,  expresses  itself  in  discontent  and  com- 
plaining, but,  as  to  the  light,  becomes  discontent 
with  our  own  sin,  sorrow  for  it,  and  tears  of 
penitence. 

Out  of  the  Strain,  as  it  increases  in  intensity, 
there  arises  the  fourth  Form,  Fire.  At  this  point, 
the  operation  being  carried  on  reaches  the  degree 
at  which  a  self-consciousness  arises,  with  a  sense 
of  own  will  and  choice.  At  this  point  also  the 
evolution  divides  into  two  contrary  directions,  and 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  consciousness  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  it  will  take.  The  Fire  at  first  is  a 
cold,  dark  fire  which  can  bum  and  hurt,  but  cannot 
purify — like  an  iron  heated  to  just  below  redness. 
As  it  bums  and  the  Strain  increases,  it  grows  in 
heat  till  it  reaches  redness,  which  is  a  light  of  low 
illuminating  power,  and  shows  things  very  dimly. 
Such  is  the  light  of  the  external  man,  and  the 
light  is  the  quality  of  the  self-consciousness,  which 
in  this  case  is  full  of  greed,  wrath,  and  pride. 

But  if  the  evolution  goes  on  in  the  right  way, 
then  the  dull  glow  of  the  Fire  grows  stronger  and 
stronger,  until  it  passes  into  the  fifth  Form,  Light. 
This  is  the  true  Divine  Light,  and  '  makes  mani- 
fest '  things  as  they  really  are.  When  this  Light 
arises,  the  Fire  sinks  down  from  its  horrible  raging, 
and  becomes  only  a  meek  and  pleasant  warmth, 

fiving  all  its  power  to  the  Light.  Thereupon  the 
rst  three  Forms  also  change  their  character  and 
become  gentle  and  soft  and  harmonious.  It  is 
as  though  in  the  Light  they  first  tee  their  true 
function  and  purpose  in  the  great  work,  and  are 
content  to  fulfil  it,  and  cease  to  express  themselves 
as  they  are  in  themselves  (in  own  self-will)  without 
regard  to  the  end  they  are  there  to  produce.  It  is 
the  change  which  (m  modem  terms)  would  b« 
called  the  passing  from  self -consciousness  to  cosmic 
consciousness ;  when,  instead  of  thinking  of  the 
universe  as  made  for  our  self,  we  think  of  our  self 
as  made  for  the  universe.  Thus  we  rise  to  a  higher 
grade  of  being  and  a  truer  joy  than  the  self-fulfil- 
ment of  onr  own  small  wishes  and  loves  could  erer 
give  us. 

The  sixth  Form  of  Nature  Boehme  calls  Sound. 
The  quality — first  fixed  towards  good  by  the  arising 
of  the  Light — now  begins  to  express  itself  to  per- 
ception. The  manifold  ways  m  which  this  ex- 
pression is  effected  —  by  speech,  cries,  colours, 
scents,  tastes,  feeling,  ligntness,  heaviness,  and  so 
on — are  what  he  means  by  Sound. 

The  seventh  and  last  Form  of  Nature  he  calls 
Figure.  Here  the  whole  '  thing,'  thus  having 
attained  its  being  in  Essence,  now  puts  on  a 
shape,  a  body,  fit  to  be  its  full  and  perfect  ex- 
pression, and  a  mansion  of  the  six  Forms.  Hence 
as  the  evolution  has  gone  on  in  rightful  order, 
arise  all  forms  of  beauty,  all  fair  ooloan  and  sweet 
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scents  and  pleasing  sounds ;  and  the  creature  stands 
marked  with  the  'signature'  of  God,  a  being  to 
His  honour  and  glory  and  its  own  indescrilmble 
delight. 

But  should  the  evolution  proceed  from  the  fourth 
Form  in  the  false  direction,  that  is,  should  the  will 
elect  to  stand  in  self-will,  and  prefer  might,  power, 
ancer,  to  meekness,  humility,  and  love,  then  its 
light  is  but  the  dull,  red  glow  of  the  fire  ;  its  sound 
is  discordant  and  harsh,  and  its  figure  repulsive 
and  monstrous.  For  the  first  three  Forms  are  the 
real  bases  of  Becoming,  and  originate  the  Essence 
which  becomes  substantial  in  the  sixth,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  seventh.  If  these  first  three  are  not 
modified  by  the  arising  of  the  divine  Light  in  the 
fifth,  they  must  remain  expressed  in  their  own 
self -quality  of  fierce  rage  and  fury,  and  the  creature 
of  which  they  form  the  basis  will  be  of  like  nature 
and  signature.  It  is  in  the  fourth  Form  that  the 
great  choice  has  to  be  made  whether  the  Fire  shall 
be  the  fire  of  '  self,'  which  consumes,  or  the  fire  of 
'  love,'  which  illuminates. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  says  Boehme,  that 
the  first  three  Forms  shall  be  there  ;  without  their 
presence  no  creature  can  come  to  being.  They  are 
the  power  to  '  being'  in  every  mineral,  plant,  and 
animal.  But  they  should  never  be  allowed  so  to 
be  known  or  manifested  as  that  their  essential 
'  own  self  quality '  should  have  any  influence  in 
determining  the  quality  manifested.  We  know 
that  Love  is  strong,  the  very  strongest  of  all 
things  ;  but  in  Love  this  strength  is  never  on  the 
surface.  As  soon  as  Love  strives  to  'force,'  it 
ceases  to  be  Love ;  when  it  keeps  the  strength  in 
a  hiddenness,  and  shows  as  its  seen  quality  only 
meekness  and  gentleness,  then  the  unseen  base 
makes  the  meekness  and  gentleness  strong.  But 
should  the  creature  despise  the  meekness,  and 
resolve  to  compel  and  force  others  to  love  it,  then 
the  force,  being  shown,  can  no  longer  act  as  a  base, 
and  the  supposed  force  becomes  the  weakest  of  all 
things,  because  devoid  of  its  basal  strength. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  creatures, 
from  human  upwards,  to  open  the  first  three  Forms, 
and  make  this  quality  their  quality.  This  Lucifer 
did.  He  was  created  a  Throne-Angel,  but  allowed 
the  might  of  the  Fire  to  become  dominant  in  him, 
and  despi.sed  the  meekness  and  self-surrender  of  the 
light  of  love.  Hereupon  his  light  went  out,  not,  as 
afterwards  happened  to  Adam,  into  a  hiddenness, 
but  into  absolute  extinction.  The  meek  love  of 
God,  which  alone  could  re-kindle  it,  that  he  has 
despised,  and  now  stands  in  eternal  rejection  from 
the  Li^ht,  shut  up  to  the  Fire  he  has  chosen,  and 
in  which  alone  he  is  capable  of  finding  joy.  He  is 
now  God  manifested  as  to  the  first  Principle,  as 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  manifested  as  to  the  second  ; 
for  Christ  is  the  true  Light,  and  the  Devil  is  the 
apjiarent  Darkness.  Each  abides  eternally  in  his 
own  I'rinciiile. 

Of  these  Principles,  it  is  now  time  to  speak. 
There  are  three :  two  eternal,  and  the  third  tem- 
poral. The  first  Principle  is  the  dark  world  of  the 
Anjjer,  in  which  the  first  three  Forms  stand  open 
ana  operative  in  giving  quality,  and  the  last  three 
are  hidden.  The  second  Principle  is  the  light  world 
in  the  Love,  where  the  first  three  Forms  are  not 
allowed  to  rive  quality,  but  remain  practically 
hidden,  while  the  last  three  alone  qualify.  Be- 
tween these  two  stands  the  third  Principle,  this 
Present  World — which  had  a  beginning  and  will 
have  an  end.  The  first  Principle  is  all  evil  ;  the 
second  is  all  good  ;  the  third  stands  in  good  and 
evil.  While  man  is  in  it,  both  the  two  eternal 
Princijiles  seek  to  press  into  him  ;  the  dark  world 
strives  to  draw  him  down  into  it,  and  the  light 
world  strives  to  lift  him  up  into  it.  He  stands 
between  the  two,  and  to  whichever  of  them  he  here 


inclines  his  imagination,  to  that  he  will  hereafter 
belong  (Boehme  says  eternally).  For  there  is  no 
open  way  from  the  first  Principle  to  the  second 
save  through  the  third,  which  stands  open  to  both  ; 
and  when  this  temporary  world  of  the  third  Prin- 
ciple has  passed  away,  no  passage  will  remain,  and 
tlie  two  will  be  so  absolutely  shut  off  from  each 
other  that  each  will  seem  all  that  is  to  itself,  and 
be  unconscious  of  any  other. 

2.  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  of  the  Fall.— Sin,  in 
Boehme's  system,  is  really  a  false  imagination. 
But,  as  our  imagination  defines  the  real  for  us,  the 
concept  is  much  stronger  than  it  might  sound. 
If  the  false  imagination  lasts  eternally,  we  are 
eternally  in  Hell.  If  a  true  imagination  lasts 
eternally,  we  are  eternally  in  Heaven.  For  nothing 
short  of  the  power  of  Gfod,  co-operating  with  the 
consenting  will  of  man,  can  enable  man  to  alter  his 
imagination  ;  that  is,  his  consciousness  of  his  state 
and  surroundings,  of  what  is  real  and  of  what 
is  not. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  Evil  has  long  per- 
plexed students  of  Divine  wisdom.  Boehme  seems 
scarcely  to  be  conscious  of  tliose  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  press  upon  many  hearts  and  minds 
at  the  present  day.  He  simply  throws  the  whole 
blame  and  responsibility  on  the  perverted  will  of  a 
creature  (Lucifer),  and  this  only  removes  the  diffi- 
culty one  step  further  back.  Nevertheless,  his 
system  contains  a  remarkable  suggestion  of  a 
solution. 

He  is  careful  to  assure  us  that  God  (as  He  tmly 
is,  as  He  appears  to  an  imagination  formed  in, 
and  by,  the  Light)  is  never  angry  and  never 
punishes.  Seen  by  snch  an  imagination,  what 
looks  to  its  opposite  like  punishment  appears  ob 
loving  warning  and  guidance.  But  the  false 
imagination  cannot  but  think  of  God  as  like 
itself ;  therefore  it  takes  God's  mercy  for  His 
wrath,  and  His  guidance  for  revenge.  All  the  six 
Forms  of  Nature  have  come  out  from  God,  and  so 
the  first  three  (which,  when  manifested,  appear  as 
wrath,  anger,  jealousy)  are  in  Him,  only  in  Him 
they  are  never  manifested.  Boehme  commonly 
needs  careful  interpreting.  He  calls  the  first 
Principle  the  Principle  of  the  Father,  and  the 
second  that  of  the  Son.  But  he  adds  that  in 
reality  the  Father  is  never  apart  from  the  Son. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  what  he  really  means  is 
that,  if  the  Father  should  (by  a  false  imagination) 
be  thought  of  as  existing  alone,  and  apart  from 
the  Son,  He  must  (by  such  an  imagination)  be 
known  as  >vTathful,  angry,  jealous.  And,  as  such 
an  imagination  exists.  He  must  speak  to  it  in  the 
terms  of  its  own  apprehension.  But  in  Himself, 
as  known  by  a  true  (Because  Divinely  illuminated) 
imagination.  He  is  all  Love  and  Goodness. 

Sin  arises  when  the  first  three  Forms  are  brought 
out  of  the  hiddenness,  not  merely  to  look  at  (as 
will  be  explained  further  on),  but  to  be  tasted  and 
known,  and  their  own  self-quality  accepted  as  oni 
quality.  But  as  to  the  transcendent  reality,  they 
are  never  thus  brought  out.  The  transcendent 
reality  is  known  to  man  only  through  his  imagi- 
nation. When  illuminated  by  the  Light,  nU 
imagination  rightly  pictures  to  him  the  reality ; 
but  when  not  so  illuminated,  the  reality  is  ^vrongIy 
pictured,  and  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  fact  is 
the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Tlierefore  sin  is  possible 
only  if  a  false  imagination  be  possible ;  and  can 
take  on  an  appearance  of  reality  only  in  such  a 
false  imagination.  Thus  at  once  sin  is,  and  is 
not.  When  it  is  said,  '  God  cannot  look  upon  sin,' 
the  expression  is  more  profoundly  true  than  we 
suspect.  He  sees  it,  not  as  a  positive  thing 
Himself  has  made,  but  as  the  imagmation  of  the 
thought  of  the  heart  of  a  creature  who  is  unaware 
that  the  light  in  him  is  darkness.    The  fact  is  not 
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as  the  false  Imagination  pictures  it,  and  the  thing 
pictured  exists  nowhere  save  in  the  false  imagina- 
tion. That  gives  it  reality  to  the  man  whose 
imagination  it  is,  but  cannot  make  it  actually  real. 

But  however  unreal  the  content  of  the  false 
imagination  may  be,  the  false  imagination  itself 
is  real.  It  was  real  to  Boehrae  because  he  believed 
that,  if  not  rectified  in  this  life,  it  would  eternally 
abide  ;  for  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  real  than 
the  fact  that  it  abides.  If  we  might  eliminate 
this  idea  of  its  eternity,  the  problem  would  be 
solved,  for  sin  would  then  be  but  as  a  passing 
madness,  and  Hell  and  Earth  but  an  episode  in 
the  eternity  of  Heaven. 

Boehme  lays  down  this  clear  principle  [Myst. 
Mag.  I.  vi.  12),  'that  the  fullness  of  joy  might 
know  itself,  the  keen  tartness  of  the  Source  [that 
is,  of  the  first  three  Forms]  must  be  a  cause  to  the 
Joy ;  and  the  darkness,  a  manifestation  of  the 
Light ;  that  so  the  Light  might  be  manifestly 
kno«ii,  which  could  not  be  in  the  One.'  But  how 
can  this  be,  if  the  first  three  Forms  are  never  to 
be  explored  ?    Here  again  Boehrae  offers  us  a  key. 

'The  outward  spirit  and  body  was  unto  the  inward  as  a  Wonder 
of  Divine  manifestation,  according;  to  the  Fire^lark  and  Li^bt 
world,  a  mirror  of  the  great  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience  o( 
God,  and  the  inward  was  given  to  it  for  a  ruler  and  guide.  As 
God  plays  with  the  time  of  this  outward  world,  so  likewise  the 
inward.  Divine  man  should  play  with  the  outward  in  the  mani* 
tested  wonders  of  God  in  this  world,  and  open  the  Divine 
wisdom  in  all  creatures,  each  according  to  his  property ;  so 
likewise  in  the  earth,  in  stones  and  metals,  in  which  also  there 
is  a  twofold  Essence,  viz.  one  from  the  original  of  the  Fire-dark 
world,  and  one  of  the  original  of  the  holy  Light  world.  All 
this  was  given  him  for  his  play '  (ifj/st.  Mag.  l.  xvi.  9-11). 

Through  the  clumsy  (and,  to  some,  repellent) 
wording,*  it  is  not  hard  to  catch  the  suggestion 
here  contained.  The  first  three  Forms  are  the 
sole  causes  of  variety  in  the  manifestations.  As 
the  first  or  second  or  third  predominates — which 
is  possible  in  an  infinitely  varying  series  of  grades 
or  degrees — so  the  variation  arises.  Thus  out  of 
these  Forms  arise  the  wonders.  These  may  be 
looked  into — by  a  will  so  set  in  the  Will  of  God 
that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  wanting  to  do  more  than 
look,  never  to  taste  or  know — with  perfect  safety 
and  propriety.  We  should  play  •with  them,  as 
little  cliiUlren  play  at  'shop,'  without  ever  dream 
ing  of  making  it  the  serious  business  of  the  whole 
life.  Tliey  play  for  the  time,  and  then  let  it  go, 
and  so  shut  it  up  again.  The  harm  is  where  the 
will  is  so  unstable  that  from  looking  it  passes  to 
longing  after,  and  from  tliis  to  tasting  and  proving  ; 
so  that  the  mij'ht  of  the  Fire-worid  gains  a  hold, 
and  moves  the  bein"  to  put  his  whole  imagination 
into  this  '  play,'  wliereuy  from  play  it  passes  to 
earnest,  and  surrounds  the  whole  life,  and  becomes 
its  one  desire.  Then  the  true  imagination  becomes 
as  dead,  the  spiritual  perception  closes,  and  the 
being  lives  henceforth  in  the  world  of  its  false 
imagination,  and  knows  no  other. 

The  consequence  of  sin,  in  Boehme's  teaching, 
is  a  disturbance  of  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the 
All.  Man  should  be  to  the  lower  creatures  what 
God  should  be  to  him.  Over  him  God  should 
have  sole  dominion,  and  over  them  he  should  have 
sole  dominion.  Thus,  through  all  the  infinite 
multiplicity  of  the  external  expressions  of  the 
Divine  properties,  one  Will  should  be  dominant— 
the  will  of  man  in  whom  God's  Will  is  dominant. 
Thus  God  would  be  (virtually)  All  in  All.  All 
the  creation  would  then  be  in  true  harmony  and 
temperature,  each  would  love  and  serve  the  rest, 
and  no  antagonistic  will  would  arise  to  introduce 
otrife  and  discord.  The  elements  whence  strife 
arises,  and  the  strife  itself,  might  be  known  as  a 
ipeculation  (in  the  old  sense  of  'looking  into'), 
but  never  aa  an  actnalixation.     Such  was  the  first 

*  Boehm*  wm«  an  anedaoftted  man,  and  often  b«moani  the 
fact,  saying  that  be  could  hav«  expresMd  himself  better  had  be 
been  better  educated. 


world  of  the  Temperature,  before  Lucifer's  and 
Adam's  fall. 

The  outer  process  whereby  the  Fall  was  effected 
was,  as  the  first  and  initiatory  step,  the  sin  of 
Lucifer,  who  was  pleased  with  the  might  of  the 
Fire  in  the  fourth  Form,  and  rejected  the  meek- 
ness of  the  submission  in  the  Divine  Light,  which 
would  otherwise  have  qualified  the  might.  Secondly 
and  directly,  it  was  the  act  of  our  first  parents  in 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Only  a  hasty,  general  sketch  of  Boehme's  teaching  as  to  this 
can  be  given  here.  Adam  was  created  out  of  the  two  Principlee 
— he  had  an  external  out  of  the  Ens  of  the  Fire-source,  and  an 
internal  from  the  Ens  of  the  Light-source.  The  former  is  the 
masculine  element,  the  latter  the  feminine.  The  two  sex- 
elements  were  united  in  one  form,  which  was  that  of  a 
masculine  Virgin.  The  Fall  had  a  preparation  and  a  oulmlna- 
tion.  The  preparation  was  that  the  bi-une  being,  Adam,  felt 
'alone.'  He  should  have  *{)ropagated  magically'  through  the 
union  of  the  two  elements  in  himself,  for  ne  was  a  two-in-one 
(i.e.  both  'him'  and  'them,'  as  he  is  called  in  Gn  1»T).  He 
would  thus  have  *  multiphed '  and  found  companionship.  But 
this  he  proved  unable  to  do.  The  true  '  help  meet  for  him  * 
was  in  him,  but  he  looked  around  instead  of  within.  Therefore 
the  woman-element  must  be  externalized  that  he  might  become 
conscious  of  it.  But  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  true.  Divine 
imagination  which  was  in  full  rapport  with  the  transcendent 
Fact.  He  is  therefore  caused  to  fall  into  a  '  deep  sleep,'  and  in 
this  lower  grade  of  imagination  finds  the  internal  externalized. 
They  are  still  in  Paradise,  but  now  in  danger ;  and  are  warned 
of  it.  They  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  good  and 
evil ;  for  now,  their  imagination  being  in  a  degree  false,  they 
are  likely  to  wish  to  do  more  than  tpeeulate ;  thev  may  want 
to  know.  God  alone  may  know  good  and  evil  ^see  Gn  8^ 
Thus  the  Tree  of  Life  to  the  bi-une  Adam  becomes  the  Tree  of 
Temptation  to  the  divided  Adam  and  Eve.  The  danger  now 
was  that  they  should  desire  after  a  good  which  they  could 
understand  from  and  in  themselves  and  not  from  and  in  God, 
a  pleasure  which  in  this  same  way  they  could  feel  to  be  such, 
and  a  wisdom  which  would  make  them  not  submissive  to  the 
One  Will  but  possessed  of  a  will  of  their  own,  and  an  imaginatioD 
arising  from  the  eight  of  their  own  eyes.  This  false  imagina- 
tion instantly  became  operative,  but  not  as  they  had  hoped. 
The  Divine  perception  went  into  a  hiddenness  and  virtually 
died  in  them  ;  and  as  they  had  known  themselves  only  in  thie 
imagination,  thej/  virtually  died  and  arose  to  neumest  of  life, 
but  as  the  change  was  downwards,  it  would  be  newness  of 
death  rather  than  of  life.  The  body  of  the  heavenly  One  Pure 
Element  disappeared  (if,  indeed,  it  had  not  done  so  before  in 
the  falling  into  a  deep  sleep),  and  they  have  now  a  body  of  four 
elemental,  corruptible  matters,  made  (as  science  tells  us) '  bone 
for  bone,  muscle  for  muscle,  and  nerve  for  nerve  *  like  the 
beasts  that  perish.  Instantly  also  the  result  reacts  through 
nature.  The  Divine  element,  which  before  had  budded  through 
the  earth  and  produced  fruits  wholly  good,  now  withdraws  into 
the  hiddenness,  and  the  earth  bears  *  thorns  and  thistles,'  and 
only  such  grains  and  fruits  as  contain — with  the  good  of  nutri- 
ment for  the  animal  body — the  evil  which  through  digestion 
and  excretion  has  to  he  separated  and  cast  out,  the  like  of 
which  could  never  be  in  heaven  where  no  corruption  can  enter. 
Disease  and  sickness  manifest  themselves,  poison  manifest! 
itself  in  certain  plants,  and  a  fierce  and  savage  nature  in  some 
of  the  animals.  Thus  the  Fall  of  man  Infected  the  whole 
'  dominion '  be  should  have  ruled  as  God's  vicegerent ;  so  that 
now  'the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travailetb  in  pain 
together,'  in  an  own  self-wHl  which  manifeete  oi  ii  will,  and 
not  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

3.  Doctrine  of  Regeneration.— St.  Paul  declares 
that  the  creation  was  thus  subjected  to  '  vanity ' 
in  hope  that  it  should  'be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory 
of  the  children  of  God'  (Ro  8").  Lucifer's  faU 
was  beyond  remedy,  says  Boehme ;  Adam's  was 
not.  Lucifer  imagined  into  the  first  Principle 
(which  is  eternal) ;  Adam  only  into  the  third.  He 
desired  to  know  good  and  evil ;  Lucifer  had  said, 
'  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.'  Thus  Adam  introduced 
into  his  mind  a  false  knowledge  which  yet  did  not 
entirely  obliterate,  but  only  obscured,  the  true, 
so  that  he  yet  can  know  evil  as  evil ;  while  Lucifer 
knows  evil  as  good.  Therefore  Adam  died,  not  to 
the  entire  ability  to  know  good,  but  only  to  the 
true,  Divine  perception  which  knows  otUy  ^ood. 
But  though  he  died  to  this,  it  did  not  die  to  him  : 
it  went  into  a  hiddenness,  but  is  still  there  as  a 
latent  potentiality  in  him,  though  at  first  he  is  so 
completely  unaware  of  it  that  it  is  as  if  it  were 
not  in  him  at  all.  His  state  ia  rather  a  logical 
than  an  absolute  death  ;  it  is  practically  absolata 
as  far  as  his  consciousness  goes,  but  his  conscioxu- 
ness  does  not  embrace  the  whole  content  of  reality. 
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His  natural  life  is  a  life  in  death,  and  if  the  dead 
life  is  to  come  to  real  life,  it  can  only  be  through 
that  whereby  we  come  to  this  life — a  oirtb  ;  there- 
fore (as  our  Lord  said  to  Nicodemus)  'ye  must  be 
bom  anew '  {Set  vfids  yewtjdrjvai  &vu$€v). 

The  power  to  tliis  New  Birth  is  the  power  of 
God  through  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  who 
came  down  into  our  false  imagination  (but  not 
into  its  dominance)  to  '  re-tincture '  the  disappeared 
Divine  nature  that  stood  as  dead,  that  it  might 
again  spring  forth  to  ne-«Tiess  of  life.  He  brought 
the  true  imagination  into  the  false,  and  showed  it 
to  us  risibly  in  His  life  and  character ;  whereby 
we  may  catch  the  idea  that  ours  is  not  the  true, 
and  80  come  to  desire  the  true.  Then  He  leads 
us  in  the  one  way  to  the  recovery  of  the  true,  by 
leading  us  to  the  Cross,  whereon  we  must  (in  and 
with  Him)  crucify  the  false  which  lies  over  and 
obscures  the  true  ;  then  the  true  arises  necessarily 
and  becomes  our  new  imagination,  that  is,  our 
new  'self  and  life. 

The  promise  given  to  our  first  parents  of  the 
Treader  on  the  Serpent,  though  not  immediately 
fulfilled — not,  indeed,  till  many  centuries  after- 
wards— availed  to  preserve  the  Divine  nature  in 
man  from  doing  more  than  disappear,  from  actu- 
ally abandoning  him.  It  remained  hidden  and 
uncognized,  but  it  was  there ;  till  the  fullness  of 
time,  when  Christ  was  bom  of  a  pure  Virgin.  The 
necessity  for  the  Virgin-birth  lies  in  this,  that  the 
male  seed  is  from  the  Fire-source,  and  the  female 
from  the  Light-source ;  so  the  special  nature  of 
the  Fire — a  liard-set  selfhood — is  less  present  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male  (Myst.  Mag.  I.  xxiii. 
43).  Thus  our  Lord  was  bom,  not  of  '  bloods ' 
(i.e.  a  divided  parentage)  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  ;  that  is, 
of  the  heavenly  Water  and  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
thus  must  we  again  be  '  born  anew.'  All  throui;!) 
His  life  He  re-acted  the  part  of  Adam,  only  He 
stood  where  Adam  fell.  He  stood  in  the  forty 
days'  fast,  and  refused  to  eat  of  the  earthly 
substantiality  (though  it  looked  'good  for  food'); 
refused  to  long  after  earthly  adulation  and  worship 
(though  it  seemed  '  pleasant  to  the  eyes ') ;  refused 
to  act  from  the  outer  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
(though  it  would  have  given  Him  the  external 
dominion  and  glory  of  this  world). 

Thus  He  gained  the  power  required.  But,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  His  salvation,  we  must  enter 
into  His  death  by  utterly  refusing  the  threefold 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil ; 
that  is,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  pride  of  life.  Through  His  power  we  can 
now  put  the  self-will  again  into  the  hiddenness, 
and  so  bring  out  of  the  hiddenness,  and  live  in, 
the  meekness  in  which  He  ever  lived.  Thus  we 
regain  what  Adam  lost — the  high  glory  of  being 
so  one  with  God  that  He  dwells  in  us  as  our  will, 
and  what  He  wills  seems  to  be  what  we  will. 
When  this  central  Will  is  inoperative,  myriads  of 
conflicting  wills  arise,  for  men  and  all  creatures 
do  then  'what  is  right  in  their  own  eyes,'  and  all 
peace  and  harmony  is  destroyed.  The  world  is 
plunged  in  conflict,  everything  is  '  out  of  joint ' ; 
and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  a  fal.se  idea  ot  freedom, 
the  glamour  of  which  seduces  us,  but  which  proves 
a  more  horrible  bondage  than  '  His  service,'  which 
alone  is  'perfect  freedom.' 

A  powerful  aid  to  the  regeneration  is  found  in 
'Christ's  Testaments,'  Baptism  and  Holy  Com- 
munion. In  each  it  is  not  the  outward  element 
that  profits,  but  the  inward.  If  the  new  life  has 
arisen  in  the  soul,  then  it  perceives  the  inward  in 
the  outward  element,  and  it  is  the  inward  water 
which  cleanses,  and  the  inward  sustenance  which 
feeds,  the  inward  man.  In  all  earthly  matter  of 
the  four  elements  the  inward  One  Pure  Element 


lies  hidden  from  the  outer  man,  but  open  to  the 
inward,  first  through  faith,  afterwards  actually. 

Many  other  points  in  Boelime's  sy.stum  might  be 
noticed,  but  enough  lias  been  said  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  general  trend  of  his  thcosojliy.  Ilis  termin- 
ology constitutes  the  greatest  dilliculty  in  under- 
standing him.  Many  of  his  learned  friends  were 
students  of  Alchcinj',  and  one  of  them  induced 
him  to  read  tlie  works  of  Paracelsus.  He  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  Alchemy, 
and  uses  them  constantly,  to  the  perplexity  of  his 
readers.  For  he  saw  in  them  a  moaning  beyond 
the  outward,  and  no  one  will  catch  his  real  purport 
who  cannot  detect  the  spiritual  allusion  under- 
lying the  terms  used.  To  him  the  Magnum  Opus 
seemed  a  magnificent  symbol  of  the  '  maximum 
opus '  of  regeneration.  The  transmutation  of  tlie 
base  metal  into  the  perfect  stands  for  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  fallen,  external  nature  into  the 
unfallen  internal  in  wliich  man  was  originally 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  And 
the  process  througli  solution,  purification,  and 
re-fixation  marvellously  exemplifies  the  spiritual 
process,  tlirough  putting  the  false  imagination  to 
death,  purilication  tlirough  the  Spirit,  and  the 
re-creation  of  the  'new  man.' 

III.  BOEUMIfS  liirORTASCE  AND  INFLUENCE. 
— The  philosophical  value  of  Boehme  lies  in  his  sug- 
gestion that  in  all  '  things '  as  cognized  by  human 
apprehension  there  must  exist  a  liidden  and  a  mani- 
fested element.  If  both  are  explored,  they  can 
apiiear  only  as  absolute  contraries,  evil  and  good. 
Yet  what  is  required  is  not  to  annihilate  one  that 
the  other  may  exist  alone,  but  to  unite  the  strength 
(without  the  quality)  of  the  evil  (which,  without 
its  quality,  is  not  evil  but  strength)  to  the  quality 
of  the  good,  making  the  former  the  unseen, 
unmanifested,  basal  power  of  the  latter.  For, 
wliile  evil  is  manifested  as  such,  good  lacks  the 
basal  might  which  would  make  it  irresistible  (as 
the  very  presence  of  the  evil  proves).  What  is 
wanted,  therefore,  is  not  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  two  terms,  but  such  a  change  of  relation 
between  the  two  as  shall  virtually  reduce  them 
to  one.  This  is  the  Hegelian  triad  of  Thesis, 
Antithesis,  and  Synthesis ;  and  absolutely  on  all 
fours  with  this  is  Professor  G.  Boole's  formula 
{Laws  of  Thought),  '  Universe  of  thought  equals 
Unity,'  most  graphically  represented  by  his  sug- 
gested expression,  x  +  not  x  =  1. 

The  religious  value  of  Boehme  lies  in  his  clear 
and  unmistakable  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of 
true  regeneration  and  the  true  Christian  life. 
Many  who  will  faU  to  understand  his  cosmology 
will  find  him  lucid  and  most  helpful  here. 

In  England,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  William  Law, 
William  Blake,  and  others  have  been  students  of 
Boehme ;  in  France,  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin ; 
in  Germany,  Hegel,  Schelling,  Schopenhauer,  J.  G. 
Gichtel,  and  many  others. 

LrrBRATUiiR. — The  principal  edition  Id  English  of  Boehme's 
works  is  a  translation  in  4  large  quarto  vela.,  of  dates  1763, 
1763, 1772, 1781.  Tlie  chief  works  are  :  The  Aurora,  or  Morning 
liednevs  (1612),  The  Three  Principles  of  the  Divine  Essence 
(1619),  The  Three/old  Li/t  of  Man  (1620),  Armi'er  to  FoHf 
Que.Uiona  concerning  the  Soul  (1620),  Signatura  Rerum  (1621), 
Mysterium  Matjnum  (1623).  Of  these  the  last  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important.  There  are  a  number  of  shorter  writings, 
e.g.  Apologies  and  Kpistles.  Of  editions  of  Boehme's  works  in 
the  original,  tlie  first  issued  is  Said  to  have  been  by  the  son  of 
his  old  ojtponent  Rit'hter,  in  8  vols.  A  more  complete  edition 
was  published  in  1676,  and  another  by  J.  O.  Gichtel,  in  10  vols., 
in  lbs2.  Jacob  Boehtnes  sammtliche  Werke,  hcrausgsijeben  von 
K.  W.  Schiebler,  8  vols.,  was  issued  at  Leipzig  in  1831-46,  and 
another  edition  in  7  vols,  in  1840-47.  Of  unnortance  are  also 
Haniberger's  Die  Lehre  des  dentschen  Pniioaophen  Jacob 
Bfihmen  (Munich,  1844);  Claassen's  ./a^-o6  Bohjne,  sein  Leben 
und  seine  themephiache  Werke  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1883-86). 
A  new  edition  of  lioihme's  works,  cd.  O.  J.  Barker,  has  begun 
to  appear  (Ixindon,  1009). 

Of  modern  works  on  Boehme'i  system  may  be  noted  :  F.  C* 
Baur,  '  Zur  Gesch.  der  prot.  Mystik,'  In  Theol.  Jahrbb.  184S- 
40 ;  Peip,  Jakob  Boehme  (Leipzig,  1860) ;  voo  Harless,  Jaiot 
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Baehme  und  dit  AMivmisten  (Berlin,  1870);  Martensen, 
J.  Bnehme:  Theosophitehr.  Studien  (1882);  Fuchs,  'Beitrage 
zu  einer  richtigen  Wiirdi^ng  J.  B.'b,'  in  Bewei*  de»  Glauhent 
(18S3);  Sciionwalder,  Lebeasbeachreibung  Jakob  Bohim, 
(QorliU,  1897);  A.  J.  Penny,  Inirod.  to  the  Study  of  J.  B.'t 
Writinjs  (New  York,  1901);  A.  Whyte,  Jacob  Behmen:  An 
Appreciation  (Edinburgh,  1895) ;  '  ExcerpU  from  Boehme,'  with 
interpretative  cooinienta,  in  the  preMnt  writer's  magazine,  Ths 
Seeker,  pa^m  (London).  Q.  \V.  ALLEN. 

BOGOMILS. — The  BogomiU  were  a  sect  of 
dualistic  heretics  whose  doctrines  clearly  declare 
their  kinship  with  the  Paulicians  and  Euchites  or 
Messalians  (q.v.).  Mainly  to  the  former  may  be 
ascribed  their  peculiar  form  of  Dualism,  and  to  the 
latter  their  specifically  ascetic  element.  Both 
these  earlier  movements  took  root  in  Thrace  during 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries — exotics  from 
their  native  soil  iu  the  Eastern  Byzantine  pro^duces 
(Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  N.  Syria).  They 
flourished  most  among  the  people  of  Slavic  race, 
particularly  the  Bulgarians.  Here  they  passed 
through  a  process  of  intermingling  and  local 
modification  which  issued  in  a  system  relatively 
new  and  strange,' — whose  adherents  increased 
rapidly  though  secretly,  and  are  known  to  have 
been  called  Bogomils  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
cent.,  if  not  from  the  middle  of  the  10th. 

The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  usually  found 
in  the  frequent  use  by  them  of  the  two  Slavic 
words  Bog  milui,  'Lord,  have  mercy.'*  A  more 
likely  explanation  derives  it  from  Bogumil,  '  Be- 
loved of  God,'  in  which  case  it  may  be  taken  to 
denote  the  idea  of  a  pious  community  analogous  to 
the  (later)  'Friends  of  God'  {q.v.)  in  Germany.' 
But  not  less  probable  is  its  derivation  from  a 
personal  name.  Two  early  Bulgarian  MSS  have 
been  discovered  which  are  confirmatory  of  each 
other  in  the  common  point  that  a  '  pope '  Bogomile 
was  the  first  to  promulgate  the  'neresy'  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  under  the  Bulgarian  Tsar  Peter,  who 
ruled  from  927  to  968.  This  would  seem  to  afford 
a  surer  clue  to  the  name,  and  (if  correct)  puts  back 
the  active  emergence  of  the  movement  to  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century.* 

Euthymius  Zigabenus  (died  after  1118)  is  the 
main  source  of  what  is  known  about  the  Bogomils. 
His  account  is  given  in  titulus,  or  chapter,  xxvii. 
of  the  work  UavorXla  Aoy/ManKri '  which  he  devoted 
to  the  refutation  of  twenty-four  different  heresies. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  the  reigning  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus ;  and  a  story  told  •  by  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  latter,  shows  how  he  came  by  his 
information.  Alexius,  having  invited  the  physician 
Basilius,  chief  apostle  of  the  sect,  to  Con.'stjinti- 
nople,  induced  him,  under  an  aflectation  of 
sympathetic  interest,  to  make  a  free  statement  of 
his  doctrines ;  meanwhile  a  stenographer,  hidden 
behind  a  curtain  in  the  room,  took  down  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  conversation,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
interview  the  curtain  was  raised.     In   this  way 

l_For  a  good  analysia  of  the  elements,  traditional  and  original, 
which  made  up  the  system,  see  article  by  Zockler  on  '  l>ie 
Neu-Manichiier.'  in  PRE^,  and  Karl  Miiller  of  Giessen's  review 
of  Dollinsers  Beitrage  zur  Seetengetehichte  dea  MiUelatters  in 
ThLZ  (ISW).  No.  14. 

3  This  is  the  Greek  interpretation,  and  ts  given  by  Eu* 
thvmius  Zigabenus  (titulus  xxviL  of  his  novoirXta  {oymotk^X 

3  Zockler  favours  this,  and  says  it  is  thus  a  'wohl  .Spezial- 
bezeichnuntrder  Perfecti  der  Secte,  die  sich  wohl  gem  "  Freunde 
Gottes"  (t*«6<itAoi)  nannten.*  Witll  this,  too,  would  agree  their 
own  self-description  as  XpivrtavoC,  XpttrroiroXrTa*  (Euthymius 
Zigabenus,  contra  Phundama'm  [in  Migne,  PG  cxxxi.  col.  48]; 
Anna  Comnena.  AUxiae.  lib.  xv.  [ib.  vol.  cxxii.  col.  1177)). 

*  See  '  L'hir^sie  de*  Bogomiles  en  Bosnie  et  en  Bulgarie  au 
moyen  &ge,'  in  Rexnu  da  Xiutstiant  hutoriqties  (1870),  essay  by 
Louis  Leger,  pp.  479-617.  Bogomile  =  Theophilu9,  and  was 
(thinks M.  l«ger)  the  'pope's'  second  (assumed),  name,  his  first 
perhaps  being  Jeremiah.  They  were  also  spoken  of  as 
Fundaita^  {<i^vy6aiTatX  i.e.  purse-bearers,  trom/unda,  'purse' 
or  '  bag.'  with  reference  apparently  to  a  habit  of  begging  their 
way  from  place  to  place  like  the  Fria  rs  (see  Euthymius  Zigabenus, 
:  Phunila:iiatat  (in  PO,  vol.  cxxxi.  coL  47). 

*  PG,  vol.  cxxx. 

*  Anna  Comneok,  Ub.  zr.  i  487  (PQ,  toL  ozxxL). 


BasUius  found  himself  ensnared  and  self-accused. 
His  doctrine  thus  craftily  obtained  is  set  out  by 
Euthymius  (PG,  vol.  cxxx.)  under  62  heads,  of 
which  the  main  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  Bogomils  rejected  all  the  Mosaic  books 
of  the  OT,  but  accepted  as  canonical  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets.  In  addition,  they  accepted 
the  four  Gospels,  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,'  assigning  a  peculiar 
sacredness  and  authority  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 
So  far  as  Moses  was  used,  it  was  as  allegory  t« 
support  their  own  views.  A  favourite  book  was 
the  apocryphal  '  Visio  or  Ascensio  Isaiae.' 

(2)  While  accepting  the  Gospel-history,  they  did 
so  not  altogether  in  its  literal  sense— Christ's 
history,  e.g.,  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  clothing 
of  higher  facts — and  they  held,  moreover,  that 
its  meaning  had  been  falsified  by  the  Church. 
Chrysostom,  in  particular,  seemed  to  them  a 
falsifier.'  Nor  would  they  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  'grammarians,'  whom  they  classed  as 
scribes  and  Pharisees. 

(3)  They  taught  a  Sabellian  conception  of  the 
Trinity,  saying  that  all  three  names — Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirits  apply  to  the  Father ;  and  that  in 
the  end,  ■when  Son  and  Spirit  have  done  their 
work,  they  will  flow  back  into  the  Father.  God 
was  represented  as  human  in  form,  though  not  cor- 
poreal. They  pictured  the  Father  as  the  ancient 
of  days  (lij  yepovTo,  ^aBuy^vetoy),  the  Son  as  an  adol- 
escent youth  (lis  iirriirfiTriii  4»Jpa),  and  the  Spirit  as 
a  beardless  youth  (us  XeioTp4<ru)iroi'  peavlav).* 

(4)  God's  first-bom  son  was  Satanael  (the  Satan 
of  the  NT),  the  highest  of  the  spiritual  beings,  his 
Father's  universal  vicegerent.  Tempted  by  his 
pride,  however,  he  sought  to  set  up  an  Empire  of 
his  own,  and  drew  after  him  a  gieat  company  of 
the  angels.  Cast  down  from  heaven  on  this  account, 
but  not  yet  deprived  of  creative  power,  he  made  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.*  They  held  that 
Satanael  also  made  man,  but  could  not  do  more 
than  fashion  his  body.  For  life  or  spirit  he  had  to 
fall  back  upon  God,  whose  help  he  besought  and 
obtained  on  condition  that  from  the  human  race 
the  places  of  the  fallen  angels  in  heaven  should  be 
refilled.  So  God  breathed  into  man's  body  the 
breath  of  life.  But  Satanael,  moved  by  envy  of 
man's  glorious  destiny,  repented  of  his  promise. 
He  seduced  Eve  ;  and  Cain,  their  otfepring,  became 
the  principle  of  evil  in  humanity.  This  principle 
prevailed  over  the  good  principle  represented  oy 
Abel,  the  child  of  Adam  and  Eve.'  By  its  aid  he 
imposed  himself  upon  the  Jews  as  the  Supreme 
God.  Moses  unwittingly  acted  as  his  instrument, 
and  the  Law — which  begat  sin — was  his  fatal  gift. 
Thus  all  men,  save  a  few,'  were  led  astray. 
Then  the  good  God  intervened.  In  the  5500th 
year  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  a  spirit 
called  the  Son  of  God,  the  Logos,  the  Archangel 
Michael,  the  angel  of  the  Great  Council  (Is  9'), 
came  forth  from  Him,  entered  the  world  in  an 
ethereal  body  by  the  channel  of  Mary,'  and 
proceeded  to  overturn  his  evil  brother's  kingdom. 
Satanael  plotted  and  brought  to  pass  his  death — 
unaware  tiiat,  being  bodily  in  appearance  merely, 
he  could  not  be  affected  by  any  physical  pains. 
When,  therefore,  Jesus  showed  himself  after  the 
resurrection  in  his  true  heavenly  form,  Satanael 

Ml.' Sapientia  enim,  inqnlont,  wdiScaTlt  libl  domum, 
septemque  columnas  substitxiit,  i.e.  (\.)  Psalterium,  f2)  sexdeciip 
Prophetoe,  (3-6)  quattuor  Evangelia,  (7)  res  ab  Apoetooa 
gestae,  omnes  epistolae,  Apocal^-psus.' 

>  Eth.  Zig.  c.  Phundagialat  {PG,  vol.  oxxxl.  eoL  iZ). 

»  §§  2,  3,  23. 

*  S  7.  elire,  Vevii^rai  ffrtpemuM,  c«4  fl7^r«T«.  Tenithtrm  T^3«  mA 
Ta5e,  icol  yeyoifoaiv  anayrv. 

»  S§  6-10. 

0  §  8.  '  Eos  nimirum,  qui  in  genealoglis  EruifelU  Moondaa 
Uatthaeum  et  secundum  Lncam  recensentur.' 

7  §  8.  '  per  aurem  Virginis  dezteram.' 
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h*d  to  acknowledge  defeat  His  divine  power 
departed  from  him.  He  lost  the  angelic  syllable 
{Et)  in  his  name,  and  became  Satan  only.  Christ 
then  ascended  into  heaven  and  took  the  seat  of 
power  once  held  by  Satanael.  His  own  place 
among  men  was  herenpon  taken  by  the  Holy 
Spirit—produced  by  the  Son  as  the  Son  by  the 
Father,  r 

(5)  The  twelve  Apostles  were  in  a  spiritual  sense 
the  first  creation  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  true 
successors  of  these,  in  wholh  alone  He  continues 
to  dwell,  are  the  Bogomils  and  their  converts.  As 
habitations  of  the  Spirit  they  spoke  of  themselves 
as  parents  of  God.' 

(6)  People  of  the  true  faith  cannot  die,  but  may 
be  said  'tanquam  in  somuo  transmutari.'* 

(7)  Their  own  place  of  assembly  (synagogam) 
they  called  Bethlehem,  because  there  Christ,  or 
the  Word  of  Cod.  is  truly  bom  and  the  true  faith 
preached.*  All  other  so-called  sacred  temples  are 
the  home  of  demons.' 

(8)  Accordingly  their  attitude  to  the  '  Church ' 
was  hostile  throughout.  Quoting  Mt  4"  {'and 
leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Caper- 
naum'), they  applied  the  term  'Nazareth'  to  the 
'Church,'  reserving  'Capernaum 'to  themselves.' 
All  the  Beatitudes  were  spoken  concerning  them, 
not  the  'Church';'  and  not  to  the  latter  has 
been  given  the  power  to  cast  out  demons  or  do 
any  wonderful  work.'  As  to  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church,  its  Baptism  is  that  of  John,  not 
Jesus,  of  the  water,  not  the  Spirit ;  and  those 
who  come  to  it  are  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.' 
For  John  the  Baptist  was  a  servant  of  the  Jewish 
God,  Satanael.  They  despised  also  the  Church's 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'"  It 
seemed  to  them  a  sacrifice  to  evil  spirits.  Their 
own  conception  made  the  Supper  merely  symbolical 
of  communion  with  Christ  as  the  bread  of  life 
come  down  from  heaven — a  consistent  outcome 
of  their  Docetism.  Equally  consistent  was  their 
protest  against  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
of  the  Saints,  and  of  images."  When  the  Church 
attempted  to  rebut  the  protest  by  appeal  to  the 
miracle-working  virtue  oi  relics,  they  did  not  deny 
tlie  miracles,  but  ascribed  them  to  the  evil  spirits 
which  attended  the  so-called  Saints  in  life,"  and 
were  permitted  to  go  on  working  after  their 
death.  Similarly  the  power  of  the  crucifix  over  the 
demoniacal  world  was  not  denied  in  some  cases, 
but  was  set  down  to  the  fact  that  the  crucifix 
is  a  symbol  welcome  to  evil  spirits,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  cross  by  which  they  were  fain  to  have 
compassed  the  death  of  Clirist." 

(9)  On  the  ground  that  the  demons,  under 
Satanael,  possess  a  certain  power  for  an  appointed 
time,'*  and  that  it  is  permissible  to  secure  safety 
from  unjust  treatment  by  doing  them  outward 
honour,  they  took  part  in  Church  worship."  But 
they  had  their  own  secret  '  conventicles '  and  a 
definite  mode  of  initiation.  After  the  candidate 
had  made  ready  by  confession  of  sins,  fasting  and 
prayer,  the  president  laid  the  Gospel  of  John  on 
hisheaxi,  and  together  with  the  brethren  invoked 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

196.  Ne&nder  (Church  BiH.  viii.  366)  makes  them  say  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  woa  an  emanation  from  the  Father. 

'  §  22.  '  Aitint  Ruoa  omnes  In  quibus  Spiritufi  sanctus  habitat, 
Del  parentei  et  esse  (n-di^ac  dfordicovc  xai  «7i'a4).' 

»  §  23.  «  8  28.  »  8  18.  •  J  84. 

'  8  36.  8  8  13.  »  85  18  and  81. 

JO  8  17.  *  Mysticum,  Tenerandum  Bacrificium  oontemnont 
atque  despiciunt.' 

ifl8U.  "812.  "9  14. 

1*  Until  the  end  of  the  "000th  year  (the  seventh'acn). 

i»  I  20-21.  (o)  The  Lord  taid  (in  one  of  their  Apocryphal 
Oovpels):  '  Daenioniacolit*,  non  ut  vohisproslnt,  Bed  neobsint' ; 
{b)  'omni  ratione  ealuti  veHtrae  consnlite  * ;  c(.  $  26. 

!•  The  *  Pater  Noater  *  was  the  only  prayer  they  thought  It 
rig'At  to  use  (g  19).  They  recited  it  7  times  daily  and  6  timet 
aigbtly. 

TOL.  II. — SO 


A  probationary  period  of  strict  abstinence  foUowed. 
Then,  if  approved,  he  came  a  second  time  into  tha 
assembly,  when,  with  his  face  toward  the  east, 
the  Gospel  of  John  was  again  laid  on  his  head, 
the  brethren  touched  his  head  with  tlieir  hands, 
and  sang  together  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  It  is 
admitted  by  their  enemies  that  the  moral  ideal  set 
before  the  candidates  was  a  high  one.  Tliey  were  to 
keep  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  fast '  and  pray, 
and  be  pure  in  life  and  compassionate  and  humble 
and  truthful  and  loving  to  one  another,  and 
without  covetousness.'  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  secret  vice  had 
any  foundation  in  fact.  The  Bogomil  practice,  as 
well  as  standard,  seems  to  have  been  far  above  the 
average  level,  and  to  have  had  no  small  eflect  in 
attracting  those  whom  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  repelled. 

(10)  The  monk  and  physician  Basilius  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  martyr  of  the  sect.  He  did 
not  recant  the  confession  obtained  from  him  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  was  led  away  to 

E risen.  This  was  about  1111,  at  which  time  he 
ad  governed  the  community  of  the  Bogomils  for 
40  years.  In  1119  he  died  at  the  stake.'  Many 
others  were  '  ferreted  out '  by  the  combined  zeal 
of  Alexius  the  Emperor  and  Nicholas  the 
Patriarch — especially  (it  is  said)  from  among  the 
laity  and  clergy  of  Constantinople.  Some  abjured 
their  'errors  under  threat  of  punishment  or 
promise  of  reward  ;  some  remained  firm  and  went 
to  lifelong  imprisonment.*  But  the  heresy  lived 
on  for  centuries — the  same  in  substance  every- 
where, though  modified  in  detail  here  and  there. 
A  strong  influence  on  its  side  was  the  monk 
Constantine  Chrysomalus,  whose  writings  were 
condemned  by  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in  1140. 
Another  synod  at  Constantinople  in  1143  deposed 
two  Cappadocian  bishops  as  Bogomils — a  sign 
that  the  heresjr  had  spread  to  Asia  Minor.  About 
1230  the  Patriarch  Germanus  complained  of  its 
wide-spread  activity  in  the  capital,  and  of  the 
success  with  which  its  emissaries  wormed  them- 
selves into  private  houses  and  made  converts.  In 
Bulgaria,  most  of  all,  it  held  its  ground,  and  did 
so  in  the  form  of  an  organized  Church-community. 
Bistinct  traces  of  tliis  are  met  with  as  late  as  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  smaller 
societies  into  which  it  separated  are  traceable  to  a 
much  later  time. 

LiTiRATtms.— Michaelis  Psellns,  Dialogru  dt  Daenumum 
energia  eeu  operations  contra  Maruium  et  Extchitaa  eeu  En- 
thusiastas,  chs.  ii.-v.  (Migne,  PG,  Tol.  cxxii^l  Euthymius 
Zigrabenus,  IlafOTrAia  Aoy/Aariicn,  Ch.  xxvii.  (Ptf,  vol,  cxxx.X 
and  contra  Phundagiatas  {PG,  vol.  cxxxi.  coll.  47-67); 
Anna  Comnena  Alexias,  lib.  xv.  88  486-494  (PO,  vol.  cxxxL); 
Louis  Leger,  *  L'h(^r68ie  des  Bogomiles  en  Bosnie  et  en  Bui- 
garie  au  Moyen  ^ge,'  pp.  479-617,  in  Reviu  dig  Quettiont 
hutoriqueSt  vol.  viii.  (1870) ;  Neander,  Church  Hist.  viil.  861 ; 
Zbckler,  art.  '  Neu-Manichiier,'  In  PRE^,  vol.  xHi. 

Fred.  J.  Powicke. 
BOHEMIAN      BRETHREN.  —  See      HU8, 

Hussites. 

BOLDNESS  (Christian).— 'Boldneas'  {rap/niirla) 
is  used  in  the  NT  to  describe  the  perfect  con- 
fidence which  the  Christian,  depending  upon 
(Christ  and  His  work,  has  in  his  approach  to,  and 
in  all  his  dealings  witli,  God.  'Tliree  passage! 
may  be  cited  as  illustrating  the  idea:  (i.)  Heb. 
4"  '  Let  us  therefore  draw  near  with  boldness 
unto  the  throne  of  grace  ' ;  cf.  Heb.  10'»,  Eph.  3". 
(ii.)  Heb.  10^  '  Cast  not  away  therefore  your  bold 
ness,  which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward ' ; 
cf.  Heb.  3".     (iii.)  1  John  4"  '  Herein  is  love  made 

1  The  Bogomils  tasted  three  tlmea  weekly—'  leounda  at 
qnarta  et  sexta  die*  (9  25). 

as  26. 

>  In  the  Hippodrome  at  ConstantiiMpU  (w*  Anna  OomneDa, 
Ub.  XV.  IPG  oxxxl.  coll  nsi-ea 
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perfeOl  with  us,  that  we  may  have  boldness  in 
the  day  of  judgment' ;  of.  1  John  S*".  In  (i.)  the 
'  boldness '  denotes  the  perfect  confidence  with 
which  the  Christian  approaches  God  in  this  present 
world  ;  in  (ii.)  the  confident  expectation,  or  joyful 
and  hopeful  assurance,  which  he  has  with  regard 
to  his  future  relationship  with  (Jod  ;  in  (iii.)  the 
boldness,  conceived  as  existing  in  the  future,  de- 
notes the  absence  of  fear,  or  the  simple  confidence, 
which  the  Christian  will  experience  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  Of  this  boldness  certain  important 
facts  require  to  be  stated. 

1.  It  was  a  new  ingredient  put  into  the  religious 
consciousness  by  Christianity,  and  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  come  boldlv  to 
the  throne  of  grace  is  a  new  and  living  way  (Heb. 
W).  This  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  between 
the  way  in  which  man  approaches  God  under  the 
OT  dispensation,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Christian 
approaches  Him  under  the  new  covenant.  In  the 
OT  man  approaches  God  ^vith  fear  and  trembling  ; 
he  stands  afar  off '  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount ' 
(Ex  19") ;  even  '  Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and 
quake '  (Heb.  12-') ;  in  the  NT  man  approaches  with 
boldness  'the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,'  '  God  the  judge  of  all,'  and  '  Jesus 
the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  and  the  blood  of 
sprinkling'  (Heb.  12«-").*  It  will  be  found,  too, 
that  in  this  matter  of  boldness  the  Christian 
religion  is  distinct,  not  only  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
from  all  other  religions.  Fear  and  shrinking  rather 
than  boldness  and  confidence  are,  universally,  the 
concomitants  of  the  natural  man's  approach  to  the 
Unseen  and  Eternal.  The  Christian  alone  has 
boldness  of  access  to  the  throne  of  God. 

2.  The  ground  of  Christian  boldness  is  Christ, 
and  especially  His  atoning  work  ;  it  is  not  any 
virtue  or  grace  which  the  Christian  may  have  in 
himself  or  of  himself ;  the  virtue  and  grace  of  Christ 
constitute  the  sole  ground  of  boldness.  In  Christ 
the  Christian  has  a  great  High  Priest  with  whom 
alone  he  can  boldly  approach  the  throne  of  grace 
(Heb.  4»-",  Eph.  3"  ;  cf.Rom.  5'- ') ;  in  Christ's  blood 
he  has  a  sacrifice  for  sin  with  which  he  can  boldly 
enter  the  Holy  Place  (Heb.  10").  In  1  John  4"-  " 
the  love  of  God  is  perfected  in  the  Christian's  bold- 
ness, and  perfect  love  casts  out  all  fear ;  but  the 
perfect  love  of  God  is,  according  to  this  Epistle, 
embodied  in  Christ  and  His  propitiatory  work 
(1  John  4"),  so  that  1  John  falls  into  line  with 
Hebrews  and  Paul  in  making  Christ  and  His  work 
the  ground  of  Christian  boldness.  Whether  the 
Christian  had  in  Christ  and  Christ's  work  valid 
gi'ounds  for  his  spiritual  confidence  is  a  question 
whose  discussion  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of 
this  article,  but  it  is  a  simple  historical  fact  that 
on  the  ground  of  Christ  and  His  work,  and  united 
to  Christ  and  Christ's  work  by  faith,  the  Christian 
found  a  new  standing — one  of  confidence  and  joy- 
ful assurance — before  God,  and  exhibited  it  to  the 
world. 

3.  Christian  boldness  is  not  inconsistent  with 
humility  and  reverence  before  God.  The  Christian 
is  bold  when  he  realizes  the  perfect  and  sufficient 
right  which  he  has  in  Christ  to  approach  God,  but 
humble  when  he  realizes  that  this  right  is  not  in 
himself  at  all  but  in  Another.  And  for  the  grace 
which  has  given  him  such  boldness  and  freedom  of 
access  he  can  feel  nothing  but  grateful  reverence. 
In  the  Christian  consciousness,  boldness  and  humil- 
ity are  met  together,  confidence  and  reverence  have 
kissed  each  other. 

4.  Christiau  boldness  must  be  distinguished  from 
certain  other  forms  of  courage  or  audacity,  (i. )  From 
the  audacity  which  defies  all  authority,  which  fears 

*  The  passage  He  1218-M  powerfully  presents  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  (OT)  and  the  new  (NT)  way  o(  approach  to  Qod, 
though  the  actual  word  '  boldness '  does  not  occur. 


neither  God  nor  man,  and  which  leads  a  man  to  be 
and  to  do  whatsover  he  will.  Sucli  audacity  is  not 
boldness  towards  God  (1  Jn  3")  ;  it  leads  away  from 
God.  It  is  irreligious  and  immoral  in  its  tendency, 
and  exercises  itself  in  the  sphere  directly  opposite 
and  opposed  to  the  sphere  of  Christian  bolttness. 
(U.)  From  the  courage  or  confidence  which  is  due 
to  an  imperfect  or  incomplete  conception  of  God. 
Where  God  is  conceived  as  pure  clemency  or  simple 
kindness,  and  as  liaving  a  forgiveness  so  easy  to 
grant  that  it  amounts  to  an  indifference  to  gin.  He 
can  be  approached  with  a  certain  boldness,  which, 
however,  is  but  the  courage  of  a  moral  ignorance 
and  spiritual  blindness  as  to  the  true  character  of 
God,  and  is  very  ditferent  in  religious  quality  from 
the  boldness  of  the  man  who  holds  God  to  be  so 
holy  that,  apart  from  a  perfect  High  Priest  and 
a  snfiBcient  sacrifice,  he  dare  not  approach  Him. 
(iii.)  From  courage  in  the  face  of  difficulty,  or 
danger  or  opposition  in  the  world.  From  such 
natural  courage  the  spiritual  boldness  of  the  Chris- 
tian differs  in  several  respects.  The  spheres  of  their 
exercise  are  different.  Natural  courage  exercises 
itself  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  Christian  bold- 
ness is  towards  God  and  exercises  itself  in  the 
world  of  spiritual  realities.  Then  natural  courage 
requires  for  its  exercise  danger  or  difficulty,  Chris- 
tian boldness  has  no  difficulty  or  danger  to  face, 
for  all  difficulty  of  approach  to  God  haa  been 
removed  by  Christ.  Natural  courage  takes  risk. 
Christian  boldness  feels  no  risk ;  it  h&s  '  fnll 
assurance.' 

5.  But,  while  Christian  boldness  is  in  itself 
distinct  from  natural  courage,  it  was  doubtless  the 
secret  and  source  of  the  marvellous  bravery  which 
was  shown  by  members  of  the  Apostolic  community 
in  face  of  danger  and  deatli.*  Perfect  love  casts 
out  all  fear,  first  the  fear  of  God,  and  then  of  every- 
thing in  God's  world. 

6.  This  article  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  boldness  of  Jesus.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  boldness  is  mentioned  seven  times  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  bearing  and  speech  of  Jesns  (cf. 
Mk  8").  Then  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  con- 
fidence and  assurance  were  supremely  evident  in 
the  attitude  of  Christ  towards  God.  Notice  His 
attitude  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  or  as  He  draws 
near  to  the  Cross. 

For  boldness  in  general  sense,  see  COUKAOS. 

LrrKRATURE. — The  lexx.  s.  rr.  irappTpria^  and  irappr}<rxd^tr9ai ; 
E.  A.  Abbott,  Johannine  Gram,  1917  ;  the  Comm.,  esp.  A.  B. 
Davidson  and  Westcott  on  Hebrews  and  Westcott  on  1  John ; 
also  art.  Access  in  the  present  work  and  in  HDB. 

D.  Russell  Scott. 

BOMBAY.— The  Presidency  of  Bombay,  the 
most  western  of  the  provinces  of  India,  takes  its 
name  from  that  of  its  capital  city,  which  is  believed 
to  be  derived  from  the  title  of  the  local  goddess, 
Mumba  or  Mamba  Devi,  interpreted  to  mean 
Maha-Amba,  the  great  Mother-goddess  of  the  non- 
Aryan  population.  Her  shrine,  which  once  stood 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Esplanade  at 
Bombay,  was  removed  to  the  Bhendi  Bazar  in  the 
native  city,  where  she  still  receives  the  offerings 
of  her  worshippers.  The  Presidency,  as  now  con- 
stituted, consists  of  scattered  groups  of  districts 
lying  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  from 
lat.  I3°53'^to  28°  29'  N.,  and  includes  an  area  of 
188,745  square  miles,  and  a  total  population  of 
25,124,235. 

The  religious  conditions  of  a  great  Indian  pro- 
vince have  been  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the 
case  of  Bengal  (wh.  see) ;  and  separate  articles 
dealing  with  the  more  important  divisions,  sacred 
places,  and  caistes  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
illustrate  so  many  phases  of  the  local  religious 

*  irappr)aCa  is  Used  Of  the  boldness  which  the  Apostles  showed 
in  bearing  and  speech  (Ac  41*) ;  '^vappr}^r^d4*^r€a*  is  used  fre 
quently  in  the  Acts  of  the  fearless  preaching  of  Um  gocpel. 
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beliefs  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  tliem  in 
detail  («ee,  for  instance,  Amarnath,  Baroda, 
DWARKA,  Elephanta,  Ellora,  GmNAR,  Goda- 
VARl,  Gokarn,  Kistna,  Narbada,  Palitana, 
SOMNATH  ;  and,  for  castes  and  tribes,  BaiiIAGI, 
Banjara,  BiilLS,  Dravidians  (North),  Mahar, 
Rajput,  Ramoshi,  YogI).  In  this  article,  there- 
fore, it  is  proposed  merely  to  give  a  general  sketch, 
historical  and  descriptive. 

I.  Environment  and  its  influence  upon  religion. 
— In  the  case  of  Bombay,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  in  other  provinces,  the  varied  environment  of 
the  people  has  influenced  their  relij^ion.  The 
Presidency  consists  of  several  regions  widely  dili'er- 
ing  in  climate,  fertility,  and  accessibility  to  ex- 
ternal influences,  as  well  as  in  the  ethnical  origin, 
history,  and  cliaracter  of  their  population. 

(a)  Sind. — Thus,  beginning  from  the  extreme 
west,  we  have  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  climate 
of  which,  owing  to  its  prevalent  aridity  and  the 
absence  of  the  monsoons — a  condition  relieved  only 
by  a  great  system  of  artificial  irrigation — ranks 
among  the  hottest  and  most  variable  in  India.  By 
its  situation  it  was  specially  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Arabs  from  the  west,  which  began  early  in 
the  8th  cent.  A.D.,  and  rapidly  reduced  the  delta 
to  submission.  The  original  population  consisted 
of  an  Aiyan  race  with  a  non-Aryan  substratum, 
leavened  by  an  important  element  derived  from 
foreigners,  including  the  Ephthalites  or  White 
Huns,  whose  incursions  ceased  not  long  before  the 
armies  of  Islam  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The 
permanent  result  oi  the  Arao  invasions  has  been 
that,  at  the  present  time,  rather  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  are  Musalmans. 

(6)  Cutch,  Kdihidwdr,  and  Gujarat. — Farther 
east  come  Cutch  (Kachchh),  Kathiawar,  and  Gu- 
jarat :  the  first  almost  an  island,  severed  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Rann,  half  desert,  half  morass ; 
the  second  a  peninsula,  stretching  westward  to  tlie 
Arabian  Sea  ;  the  third  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by 
the  rivers  Narbada  and  Tapti — the  Garden  of  India, 
a.s  it  used  to  be  called  before  its  recent  devastation 
by  famine.  This  region  was  from  the  earliest  times 
exposed  to  invasion  from  the  north  of  India.  The 
inscription  of  the  Satrap  Rudradaman,  engraved 
on  the  rock  of  Girnar  in  Kathiawar,  records  the 
establishment,  in  A.D.  150,  of  the  Saka  or  Scythian 
dynasty,  known  as  that  of  the  Western  Satraps. 
Kathiawar  and  Gujarat  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  southerly  tracts  which  came  under  the  rule 
of  these  foreigners,  and  the  tlieory  advanced  by 
Sir  H.  Risley  {Census  Rep.  1901,  i.  514),  that  a 
well-marked  Scythian  element  can  be  identified  in 
the  population  of  the  Deccan,  wUl  not  bear  exami- 
nation. 

(c)  The  Konkans. — The  remaining  seaboard  dis- 
tricts of  the  Presidency,  included  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Konkans,  are  separated  from  the 
central  region  by  the  barrier  of  the  western  Ghat 
range,  wliicb,  until  it  was  pierced  by  British  road 
and  railway  engineers,  formed  a  permanent  obstacle 
to  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  in- 
terior. This  portion  of  the  western  seaboard  was 
from  the  most  ancient  times  the  seat  of  a  flourish- 
ing trade,  and  formed  the  centre  of  commercial 
and  intellectual  intercourse  between  India  and 
the  nations  of  the  West.  Perhaps  as  early  as  1000 
B.C.  trade  routes  were  established  between  its 
ports  and  those  of  the  Red  Sea.  Conmiunication 
with  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  the  cities  in  the  Tigris- 
Eujlirates  valley  certainly  started  not  later  than 
750  B.C.,  and  probalily  dates  from  a  much  earlier 
period.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
commerce  was  opened  between  Gujarat  and  Rome  ; 
a  colony  of  Jews  from  Yemen  is  believed  to  have 
reached  Kol&ba  in  the  6th  cent.  A.D.  ;  the  Parsis, 
driven   from  Persia  by   the   advancing  armies  of 


Islam,  landed  at  Sanjan  in  the  ThSna  district 
in  A.D.  775.  The  long  line  of  Christian  mission- 
aries to  W.  India  begins  with  Pant«?nus  (189-90) ;  * 
and  the  seed  planted  by  him  and  his  successors 
continued  to  grow  until  the  Portuguese,  established 
in  Goa  in  1510,  steadily  undertook  the  conversion 
of  the  native  races  which  fell  under  their  control. 
This  continuous  intercourse  between  this  part  of 
India  and  the  West  must  have  profoundly  affected 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people.  To  it,  with 
some  measure  of  probability,  has  been  attributed 
the  growth  of  the  conception  of  lively  faith  in 
a  personal  Godhead,  which  is  a  leading  tenet  of 
the  Vaisnava  sect.  This,  however,  is  strenuously 
denied  by  Hindu  writers  (see  Bhakti-Marqa). 

(d)  The  Deccan. — In  direct  contrast  to  the  sea- 
board is  the  scantily  watered,  comparatively  un- 
fertile, plateau  known  as  the  Deccan  (Dakkhin,  Skr. 
Dakshina,  '  that  on  the  ri"ht  hand,'  '  southern  '). 
While  the  barrier  of  the  W.  Ghats  divides  it  from 
the  coast  region,  it  is  separated  from  N.  India  by 
the  Vindhyan  and  Mahadeo  ranges,  and  in  ancient 
times  was  specially  isolated  by  the  tract  of  forest 
country  known  to  the  ancient  Hindus  as  Danda- 
karanya,  which  has  been  identified  with  Maha- 
rashtra, the  region  now  occupied  by  the  Marhata 
(Maratha)  people.  This  in  early  Hindu  legends  is  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  fierce  demons  (RSkshasa), 
in  other  words,  the  non- Aryan  tribes  who  resisted 
the  pressure  of  the  new  civilization  from  the  north, 
and  were  closely  akin  to  races  like  the  Kunbi,  the 
predominant  element  in  the  present  population. 
In  the  Deccan  the  sturdy  peasantry  were  much 
less  accessible  to  priestly  control  than  the  less 
manly  races  of  the  seaboard.  In  Gujarat  the 
preservation  of  the  original  Hindu  beliefs  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  Rajput  aristocracy,  largely  re- 
cruited from  Huns  and  Scythians  admitted  to 
Hinduism  ;  the  wealthy  trading  classes  devoted 
themselves  to  the  building  and  endowment  of 
temples  ;  even  at  present  among  the  laity  there  is 
found  a  sectarian  fervour  absent  in  other  parts 
of  the  Presidency.  The  condition  of  religious 
thought  in  the  Deccan  was  and  is  very  diflerent. 
Here  there  is  a  lower  general  average  of  wealth, 
culture,  and  religious  devotion.  The  population 
is  more  scattered,  and  is  absorbed  in  the  care  of 
the  precarious  crops  which  alone  the  soil  produces. 
Consequently,  like  the  practically  minded  Jat  of 
Upper  India,  the  Deccan  Kunbi  or  Marhata,  par- 
ens deorum  cultor  et  infrequens,  cares  little  for 
the  Brahman,  whom  '  the  wider  political  education 
of  the  Deccan  and  the  freedom  from  the  competi- 
tion of  other  literate  classes  have  led  to  prefer  the 
occupation  of  the  layman  to  the  segregation  of 
his  own  fraternity  in  religious  institutions  (Baines, 
Census  Rer>.  1881,  i.  128).  The  Marhatas  are  of 
opinion  that  the  spiritually-minded  Brahman 
should  not  interfere  in  secular  affairs  ;  and  those 
'  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  what 
Hindoos  conceive  the  divine  ordinances  are  held 
in  great  esteem  ;  but  otherwise,  in  the  Mahratta 
country,  there  is  no  veneration  for  the  Bramin 
character'  (Grant  Duff,  Hist,  of  the  Mahratta^,  5). 
Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Marhata  State,  steadily 

fmrsued  the  policy  of  appointing  Brahmans  to  the 
lighest  civil  posts  in  the  administration  ;  and  the 
Peshwa,  or  ftlarhata  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  was 
always  a  Brahman.   Thus  the  modem   Marha^ 

*  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Mndta'  of  Panttenus  wa« 
really  S.  Arabia  (/'/(£  "  xiv.  627)  ;  cJ.  Serviua,  ad  Gtorg.  ii.  116  ■ 
'ecd  Indiain  onniciH  plajjaiii  Aethiopiae  accipianius,'  and  eet 
Lipsins,  Apiikryphe  Apontc!<]r.ichicfilrn  und  Apostellegtnden^  n. 
Ii.  63-(l.'>,  l;i'2-ia6  ;  MolltT,  Lrhrb.  der  Kirchrmjcvh.  i.  108.  0» 
the  olher  hand,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  Chritttianity  entered 
India  before  200;  cf.  I^asscn,  Ind.  Alterlhumt^kujide,  ii.' 
1118-1128 ;  Aiken,  The  Dhamma  o/  Golama  the  Buddha  and 
the  Gospel  of  Jetxu  the  Christ,  288-207  ;  Hopkins,  India  Old 
and  Kew.  140  f  ,  167 ;  Bergh  van  Byslngm,  Ind.  Invloed4n  op 
<mde  Chnetelijkt  Verhalm,  118-120. 
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Brahman  is  reared  to  cherish  the  tradition  that 
his  forefathers  directed  the  policy  of  the  last 
independent  Hindu  State  in  tlie  Peninsula  ;  and 
looks  with  jealousy  on  the  Government  which  has 
replaced  it.  Poona  has  become  a  centre  of  restless 
intrigue,  to  which  much  of  the  recent  disloyalty 
in  Bengal,  apd  in  particular  the  modem  deification 
and  cult  of  bivaji,  can  be  clearly  traced.  Next  to 
the  Kasmlri,  the  Marhata  Brahmans  are  perhaps 
the  most  capable  Hindus  in  the  Empire  (T.  C. 
Arthur  [A.  T.  Crawford],  Ovr  Troubles  in  Poona 
and  the  Deccan,  1897,  Reminiscence*  of  an  Indian 
Police  Offidal,  1894). 

3.  Lingayats. — The  independence  of  Brahman 
authority,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Marhata, 
■was  possibl}'  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  CTOwth 
of  the  remarkable  Lingayat  sect,  which  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  They  have  their 
own  priests,  and  have  long  severed  all  connexion 
with  the  Brahmans.  But  the  old  leaven  is  stiU 
working,  and  they  now  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  Brahmanical  Hinduism,  with  which  they 
claim  their  creed  to  be  coeval,  and  are  attempting 
to  apply  the  fourfold  caste  organization  of  Manu 
to  their  social  divisions  (Enthoven,  Centus  Rev. 
1901,  i.  387). 

3.  Extension  of  BrahmEin  influence  into  S.  India. 
— The  process  of  bringing  that  portion  of  the  Pen- 
insula which  lies  S.  of  the  Narbada  within  the 
Brahmanical  fold  probably  began  with  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  Brahmans  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts.  This  may  have  occurred  at  an  early  period, 
when  the  Aryans  had  worked  their  way  into  the 
Sind  delta  and  Gujarat  on  the  one  side,  and  down 
the  lower  Ganges  valley  on  the  other.  In  Bom- 
bay the  movement  further  south  was  effected 
either  by  the  sea  route  or  along  the  western  coast 
districts,  where  the  mountain  ranges  diminish  in 
altitude  and  melt  into  the  alluvial  plains  of  Gu- 
jarat, the  valleys  of  the  Narbada  and  the  Tapti. 
The  advance  into  the  Deccan  was  checked  by  tlie 
natural  obstacles  already  referred  to,  and  probably 
occurred  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  move- 
ment along  the  coasts.  Prof.  Bhandarkar,  by  an 
examination  of  the  early  grammarians,  has  shown 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the  Aryans  had 
acquired  no  knowledge  of  Southern  India  before 
the  7tli  cent.  B.C.  ;  that  up  to  this  time  their 
advance  had  been  along  the  coast  districts  ;  but 
that  by  B.C.  350  they  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  country  as  far  south  as  Tanjore  and  Madura 
(BG  i.  pt.  ii.  141).  These  conclusions  cannot  be 
regarded  as  defi.iitely  established,  and  the  view 
that  the  Brahmanism  of  S.  India  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin  has  been  disputed  by  Hindu 
writers.  But  the  theory  of  a  comparatively  late 
introduction  of  Aryan  culture  fits  in  well  with  the 
existing  facts,  and  it  involved  important  conse- 
quences. Not  only  have  the  local  Dravidian 
languages  held  their  ground,  but  art  and  general 
culture  have  developed  on  original  lines.  Still 
more  is  this  the  case  in  the  domains  of  religion 
and  politics.  The  new-comers  found  well-organized 
communities  and  ancient  kingdoms  in  occup.ition 
of  the  country.  The  forms  of  belief  characteristic 
of  the  non-Aryan  races  retained  their  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  early  Tamil 
literature  shows  that  the  evolution  of  religion  in 
the  south  took  a  shape  very  different  from  that 
which  is,  in  the  case  of  the  northern  races,  more 
familiar  to  students  of  the  development  of  Hin- 
duism (V.  Kanakasabliai,  The  Tamils  Eighteen 
Hundred  Years  Ago,  1904,  p.  227  ff.). 

4.  Buddhism. — The  extension  of  Buddhism  into 
the  region  south  of  the  Vindhyan  range  was  the 
work  of  Asoka  (c.  B.C.  272-231  ;  see  ASoKA).  Two 
copies  of  his  fourteen  edicts  have  been  found  on 
the  W.  coast ;   one,   fragmentary,  at  Sopara  or 


Siirparaka  in  the  Thana  District,  N.  of  Bombay 
the  second,  nearly  complete,  on  the  Gimar  hul, 
E.  of  the  town  of  Junagarh  in  Kathiawar  (Smith, 
Asoka,  103).  The  discovery  of  three  copies  of  the 
minor  Rock  edicts  in  the  Chitaldrug  District  of 
Mysore  shows  that  his  authority  extended  as  far 
south  as  that  kingdom  (Rice,  Mysore',  ii.  499). 

The  progress  of  the  three  rival  faiths.  Buddhism, 
Jainism,  and  Brahmanism,  is  recorded  in  a  series 
of  monuments,  the  rock-cut  halls  and  temples  of 
"W.  India,  of  the  greatest  historical  and  religions 
importance. 

'  When  their  story  is  carefully  examined,  it  appears  that  tb%j 
are  spread  pretty  evenly  over  more  than  a  thousand  years  M 
the  darkest,  though  most  interesting,  period  of  Indian  history  ; 
and  throw  a  light  upon  it  as  rreat  or  greater  than  can  Ott 
derived  from  any  other  source.  In  addition  to  these  claims  to 
attention,  the  western  caves  aflford  the  most  vivid  illustration  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  three  great  religions  that  prevailed 
ill  India  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  and  before  it.  They 
show  clearly  bow  the  Buddhist  religion  rose  and  spread,  and 
how  its  form  became  afterwards  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  They 
explain  how  it  consequently  came  to  be  superseded  by  the 
nearly  copiate  forms  of  Jainism  and  the  antagonistic  develop- 
ment of  the  revived  religion  of  the  Brahmans.  All  this,  too,  i» 
done  in  a  manner  more  vivid  and  more  authentic  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  mode  of  illustration  now  available' 
(Fergusson-Burgess,  Cave  Templet,  166X 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  caves  at  present 
known  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  view  once  held,  that  they  are  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  monuments  of  Egj-pt, 
is  now  rejected  ;  and  their  abundance  on  the  W. 
coast  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  geological 
formation  of  that  region,  with  horizontal  strata 
of  amj'gdaloid  and  other  cognate  trap-forn\ation8, 
generally  of  considerable  thickness  and  uniformity 
of  structure,  and  with  their  edges  exposed  in  perpen- 
dicular clitfs,  favoured  the  construction  of  such  ex- 
cavations to  serve  as  halls,  temples,  or  monasteries 
(Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Indian  Arch.,  1876,  107). 

Many  of  these  caves  are  described  in  separate 
articles  (see  Ajanta,  KanherI,  Ellora,  Nasik); 
and  there/ore  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  as  a 
whole,  they  fall  into  two  groups,  thougn  naturally 
the  same  site  was  occupied  by  successive  builders, 
and  accordingly  the  distinction  of  schools  of  Bud- 
dhist belief  is  not  always  rigidly  obsen'ed.  The 
first  group  represents  the  Hlnayana  school,  the 
earlier  form  of  Buddhism.  This  includes  the 
caves  at  Junagarh  and  other  sites  in  Kathiawar, 
dating  from  B.C.  250  to  the  Christian  era ;  those 
of  the  Konkans  and  Deccan,  all  S.  of  Bombay, 
dated  between  about  B.C.  200  and  A.D.  50  ;  those  E. 
of  Bombay,  in  the  range  of  the  W.  Ghats,  dated 
between  B.C.  250  and  A.D.  100;  those  at  Junnar, 
Nasik  (wh.  see),  and  the  earliest  of  the  Ajanta 
(wh.  see)  group,  which  are  of  various  ages, 
ranging  from  B.C.  100,  and  including  examples  of 
the  Mahayana,  or  later  school,  as  late  as  tne  7th 
cent.  A.D.  ;  those  at  Marol  and  Kanheri  (wh.  see) 
near  Bombay,  between  B.C.  100  and  A.D.  150. 
The  second  group,  that  of  the  Mahayana  school, 
extends  from  the  4th  nearly  to  the  8th  cent.  A.D., 
and  includes  the  hall  at  Junagarh,  the  later  speci- 
mens of  the  Ajanta  series,  and  those  at  Aorang- 
abad  and  Nasik. 

These  monuments  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  religious  fervour,  generosity,  and  taste  of  the 
rulers,  nobility,  and  merchant  princes  who  pro- 
vided funds  for  their  excavation  and  decoration. 
Their  endowments  must  have  supported  a  large 
number  of  monks.  The  Buddhist  pilgrim,  F»- 
hien,  who  began  his  travels  in  A.D.  399,  gives  a 
lively  account  of  the  monastery  at  Kanheri,  and 
describes  the  magnificence  of  the  festal  decora- 
tions, the  beauty  of  the  relic-shrines,  the  nightly 
illuminations,  the  rich  endowments  of  the  com- 
munity (Beal,  Fahhian,  55,  76,  178).  Hiuen  Tsiang. 
a  later  pilgrim,  who  in  A.D.  641  visited  the  capital 
(probably  Nisik)  of  the  great  king  Pnlake^in  O., 
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who  came  to  the  throne  about  A.D.  608,  fonnd  some 
hundred  religious  establishments  (sah^haramn), 
containing  about  5000  monks  (Beal,  Si-yuki,  ii. 
257).  But  even  at  this  time  Buddhism  was  in  a 
stage  of  decay.  Possibly  the  picture  which  the 
same  writer  gives  of  the  famous  establishment  at 
Amar^vat!  (wh.  see)  is  true  of  other  foundations 
of  the  same  kind.  '  For  the  last  hundred  years 
there  have  been  no  priests  [dwelling  here)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  changing 
his  shape,  and  appearing  sometimes  as  a  wolf, 
sometimes  as  a  monkey,  and  frightening  the  dis- 
ciples ;  for  this  reason  the  place  has  become 
deserted  and  wUd,  with  no  priests  to  dwell  there ' 
{ib.  ii.  223) — a  metaphor  possibly  referring  to  the 
hostility  to  the  faith  which  was  then  growing  up 
among  the  forest  tribes.  Inscriptions  of  the 
Rashtrakata  period  at  Malkhed  show  that  in  the 
9th  cent.  A.D.  Buddhism  was  still  a  living  re- 
ligion, favoured  by  the  authorities  in  \V.  India ; 
but  that  at  that  time  its  chief  rival,  Jainism, 
was  contributing  to  that  change  of  feeling  which 
ultimately  caused  its  downfall  (Fleet,  BG  i.  pt.  ii. 
406).  It  certainly  existed  in  a  weakened  form 
in  the  Deccon  as  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century. 

5.  Jainism. — The  history  of  the  rise  of  Jainism 
— a  faith  contemporary  with  the  rise  of,  and  result- 
ing from  the  same  causes  that  gave  birth  to.  Bud- 
dhism— is  comparatively  obscure ;  and  very  little  is 
known  concerning  the  process  by  which  it  attained 
a  high  position  in  W.  and  S.  India  for  several 
centuries.  The  Jains  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
are  at  present  represented  by  two  classes  :  the  first, 
comprising  the  merchants  of  Gujarat,  who  are 
remarkable  chiefly  for  their  extreme  tenderness  to 
animal  life,  as  is  shown  by  the  hospitals  (pinjrapol) 
established  in  the  chief  cities  for  all  sorts  of 
creatures  j  and  the  Marwari  Banyas  of  Marwar  in 
Bajputana,  who  are  generally  money-lenders  and 
immigrants  into  the  Deccan.  The  second  group 
includes  a  class  of  cultivators  found  chiefly  in  the 
Belgaum  and  Dharwar  districts  of  the  Karnata  or 
S.  Marhata  country.  The  first  division  is  con- 
nected with  the  northern  centres  of  the  faith,  in 
Rajpntana  and  Gujarat,  such  as  Mount  Abu  (wh. 
see)  and  Palitana  (wh.  see).  The  second  group,  that 
of  the  southern  Jains,  represents  the  relics  of  a 
belief  which  was  once  the  State  religion  of  a  large 
part  of  S.  India.  In  Mysore,  according  to  Rice 
(some  of  his  conclusions  have  been  disputed  by 
Hultzsch),  it  seems  to  have  preceded  the  teaching 
of  Buddhism  by  the  missionaries  of  ASoka,  and  here 
it  continued  to  be  the  official  religion  of  certain 
dynasties  and  kings  throughout  the  first  ten 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Here  the  three 
rival  faiths.  Buddhism,  Jaini.sm,  Brahmanism, 
appear  to  have  existed  side  by  side.  In  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries  A.D.  an  active  revival  of  Brahmanism 
in  the  form  of  Linga-worship  resulted  from  the 
missionary  labours  of  Knmarila  and  bahkara- 
charya,  which  raised  Saivism  to  a  position  of 
superiority  over  its  rivals.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  I2th  cent,  the  Vai^nava  sectarianism  gained 
ground,  and,  througli  the  teacliing  of  the  reformer 
K&manujacharya,  dealt  a  deathblow  to  Jainism. 
After  this  the  adherents  of  the  Vai^nava  and 
caiva  doctrines  seem  to  have  efTected  some  kind  of 
compromise,  of  which  the  form  Harihar^,  uniting 
the  cult  of  Hari  (Vi^nu)  and  Uara  (Siva),  was 
the  outer  symbol.  The  almost  contemporaneous 
growth  of  the  Lingayat  sect,  which  popularized 
the  Saiva  cultus,  led  to  the  final  decay  01  Jainism 
as  a  leading  faith  in  this  region,  while  the  later 
forms  of  Vaisnavism  absorbed  all  that  remained 
of  Buddhism  (Rice,  Mysore'',  i.  459  f.). 

6.  Development  of  Brihmanism. — It  would  be 
kn  error  to  suppose  that  Br&hmanism  suffered  a 


complete  collapse  during  the  ascendancy  of  Bud- 
dhism and  Jainism.  The  excavators  of  many  of 
the  Buddhist  caves  bear  names  derived  nom 
Saivism,  and  in  the  great  cave  at  B.1dami  a 
Vaisnava  temple  of  the  6th  cent.  A.D.  still  sur- 
vives. Some  of  the  Saiva  caves  go  back  to  the  2nd 
century.  But  it  is  only  in  the  4th  cent,  that  they 
become  common,  and  nearly  all  the  Hindu  caves 
of  later  date  belong  to  that  sect.  The  work  of 
Brahmanical  cave-excavation  seems  to  have  almost 
ceased  in  the  8th  century.  The  methods  by  which 
the  original  Buddhist  models  were  adapted  to  the 
Brahmanical  cultus  are  described  by  Fergusson- 
Burgess  (Cave  Temples,  399  f.).  Tne  next  im- 
portant architectural  development  was  due  to 
influence  from  S.  India,  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  remarkable  Kailasa  rock-temple 
in  the  reign  of  the  Rashtrakuta  king  Krishna 
(Krsna)  I.  about  A.D.  760  at  Ellora  (wh.  see  ;  Smith, 
Early  Hist.'  3S6f.).  The  Jains  also  undertook 
the  excavation  of  cave-temples,  but  at  a  later  date 
than  those  of  the  Buddhists  or  Brahmans,  none  of 
these  Jain  works  being  apparently  dated  earlier 
than  the  7th  century.  The  most  important  are  at 
Ellora  (Fergusson-Burgess,  490  ff.). 

7.  Modern  Hinduism. — At  the  Census  of  1901 
the  Hindus  numbered  19,916,438  (78-4  per  cent  of 
the  total  population).  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
India,  the  line  between  Animists  and  Hindus  can- 
not be  clearly  drawn.  The  faith  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Hindus  shows  the  prevailing  character- 
istics of  Hinduism :  a  polytheism  replaced  by  an 
enlightened  pantheism,  and  that  absence  of  dogma 
which  is  the  best  asset  of  Hinduism.  This,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  the  more  intelligent  classes. 
Apart  from  the  forest  tribes,  whose  creed  is  pure 
Animism,  the  lower  stratum  of  the  people  still 
preserves  its  primitive  animistic  beliefs,  obscured, 
and  to  some  extent  modified,  by  the  veneer  of 
Brahmanism.  Bathing  in  holy  rivers  and  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  tombs  of  deified  heroes  and  saints  are 
the  chief  modes  by  which  purification  from  tabu  and 
spiritual  advancement  are  believed  to  be  attained. 
The  sacred  stone  haunted  by  some  spirit,  the  holy 
tree  or  other  natural  object,  the  abnormal  shape 
of  which  indicates  that  it  is  occupied  by  a  spirit, 
the  ecstatic  possession  of  the  village  seer  or 
medicine-man,  the  various  devices  by  which  the 
spirits  of  the  household  dead  are  brought  into 
communion  with  the  living,  or  the  malignant 
ghosts  of  the  murderer  or  his  victim,  and  of  the 
man  killed  by  a  tiger  or  snake,  are  repelled  or  con- 
trolled— these  are  the  chief  elements  of  the  popular 
cultus.  The  forces  of  evil  are  ever  in  conflict  with 
those  of  good,  and  there  is  little  or  no  trust  in  » 
benign,  fatherly  Providence. 

Sectarianism  is  imperfectly  recognized  in  the 
statistics.  So  far  as  the  Census  returns  go,  the 
Saivas  or  Smartas,  with  the  kindred  Palupati, 
Sahkaracharya,  and  similar  sects,  number  about 
3  millions ;  while  the  Vaisnava  sects,  such  as 
those  of  the  Ramanuja,  Vallabhacharya,  Madha- 
vacharya,  and  Viravai§nava,  number  only  half  a 
niillion.  In  addition  to  these,  afiiliatea  to  the 
Saivas,  come  the  Lingayats,  numbering  800,000. 
Many  influences  may  have  affected  the  accuracy  of 
the  returns ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Hindu  population  were  ignorant  of  the 
sect  to  which  tuey  belonged,  or  did  not  care  to 
record  it. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  development 
is  that  of  the  Vallabhacharya  sect  of  the  Vaisnava 
group,  to  which  Krishna  (Kr^;na)  is  the  chief  object 
of  worshii).  The  immorality  of  the  Mahar&jaa  or 
heads  of  tliis  community  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion since  the  notorious  case  decided  by  the  High 
Court  of  Bombay  ([Karsandas  Mulji],  HUtery  <{f 
the  Sect  of  the  Maltarajcu,  1865). 
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8.  Jains. — Jains,  who  number  535,950  (2'1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population)  are  here,  as  usual, 
divided  into  Diganiuaras,  who  worship  naked  idols 
and  tlieir  spiritual  preceptors (^urw*) ;  ^vetamb.aras, 
who  dress  and  adorn  tlieir  images ;  and  DUundliiyas, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  worship  of  idols,  venerate 
their  preceptors,  and  dress  in  white,  wearing  a 
linen  moutn-band  to  prevent  possible  injury  to 
animal  life^  In  Gujarat,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jains,  the  Svetarabaras  are  in  excess  of  the  other 
sects. 

9.  Animists.  —  As  has  been  already  remarked 
(§  7),  the  enumeration  of  Animista  who  in  1901 
numbered  94,845  (0'4  per  cent,  of  the  i->tal  popula- 
tion), is  incomplete,  and  merely  includes  those 
members  of  some  forest  tribes  who  are  most  com- 
pletely, in  beliefs  and  cultus,  separate  from  Hindus. 
Of  these  tribes  the  most  numerically  important 
are  the  Koli,  Bhil,  Varli,  Thakur,  Dubla,  and 
K.lthkari.  Tliey  are  most  numerous  in  the  Dis- 
tricts of  P.inch  Mahals,  Thar  and  Parkar,  Thana, 
Sural,  and  Khandesh.  A  full  account  of  the  Bhil 
beliefs  will  be  found  in  a  separate  article,  and 
that  on  the  Northern  Dravidians  gives  a  general 
sketch  of  the  forms  of  Animism  which  prevail 
among  these  tribes. 

10.  Muhammadans.  —  Muhammadans  in  the 
whole  Presidency  number  4,567,-95  (17'9  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population).  Their  numbers  show  a 
tendency  to  increase,  not  so  much  as  the  result  of 
any  special  propajjanda,  but  rather  because  they 
have  been  less  exposed  than  Hindus  to  the  stress 
of  plague  and  famine.  For  the  interesting  class 
of  IJohoras  or  Bohras,  see  SECTS  (iluhammadan). 
The  Khujas  (Pers.  Khwajah,  'honourable')  are 
remarkable  as  tracing  their  origin  to  Ha.san  Sabah, 
who  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent.  A.D. 
founded  the  Order  of  the  Fidawl  or  Fidai,  '  the 
devoted  ones,'  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Assas- 
sins (Arab,  hnsshn^hin,  'eaters  or  smokers  of  the 
intoxicating  liemp  drug '),  of  whom  and  of  their 
leader,  known  as  Shaikh-ul-Jabal,  'The  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,'  many  marvellous  tales  are  told 
(.Marco  Polo,  ed.  Yule',  i.  132 tf.  ;  EBr'  u.  722 ff.  ; 
art.  .^S-SAS.siNS).  Their  spiritual  leader  is  the 
Agha  Khan,  the  descendant  of  a  refugee  from 
Persia,  who  commands  great  influence  among  his 
followers.  Except  in  Gujarat  and  Sind  the  Shiite 
element  is  small,  and  in  many  districts  is  confined 
to  the  Bohor.is  and  Khojas  (for  a  full  account  of 
the  origin,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  the  Khojas,  see 
BG  ix.  jit.  ii.  36  fr.).  A  more  recent  development 
is  that  of  the  .^hmadiyah  sect,  followers  of  Mirza 
Ghul.iiii  '.Ali  of  Kadian  in  the  Gurdaspur  district 
of  the  Panjab.  The  founder  repudiates  the  neces- 
sity oi  Jihad,  or  war  against  the  infidel;  traces  a 
parallel  between  himself,  as  Messiah  or  Imam,  and 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith ;  claims  that 
his  advent  was  foretold,  and  that  he  is  charged 
with  the  ihity  of  laying  the  foundations  of  general 
goodwill  and  peace  upon  earth.  On  the  whole, 
this  sect  supplies  an  interesting  example  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  Islam  (Enthoven, 
Census  Rep.  i.  69 ;  Rose,  CeTisus  Rep.  Panjab,  i. 
143). 

11.  Jews. — The  Jewish  colony  in  the  Presidency 
numbers  10.S60.  Like  those  further  south  in 
Cochin,  thf  y  are  divided  into  a  '  white '  and  a '  black ' 
section.  The  former  claim  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  original  colonists,  whom  Dr.  J.  Wilson,  on 
tlio  grouncl  that  none  of  their  names  is  later  than 
the  Cajitivitj',  ami  that  all  their  Scriptures  are  of 
early  liate,  belie\ed  to  represent  the  Lost  Tribes. 
It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  they  came  from 
Yemen  in  the  6tli  cent,  of  our  era.  Their  own  tradi- 
tions \\\  tlieir  exodus  in  the  2nd  cent.,  while  other 
Accounts  place  it  a-s  late  as  the  15th.  The  '  white ' 
Jews  do  not  eat,  drink,  or  intermarry  with  the 


'  black '  section,  who  are  believed  to  be  later 
converts  from  Hinduism.  The  Bombay  Jews  call 
themselves  Banu-Israll,  'children  of  Israel,' in  pre- 
ference to  YahudI,  w  hich  is  the  general  designation 
of  the  race  in  N.  India.  In  their  houses,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  door-post,  is  placed  a  box 
containing  a  parchment  scroll  inscribed  %vith  a 
verse  from  the  OT,  so  fixed  that  through  a  hole 
the  word  'The  Almighty'  (El  Shaddai)  can  be 
read  from  the  outside.  "Their  synagogues  contain 
parchment  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  (BG  xi.  85  f., 
xiii.  273  f. ).     See  art.  Bene-Israel. 

12.  Christians. — Christians  number 204,961  (I'll 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population).  They  fall  into 
several  groups.  The  most  numerous  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  old  Portuguese 
settlements  now  included  within  British  territory, 
who  were  originally  converted  from  Hinduism  by 
missionaries  from  Goa.  Those  of  good  birth  were 
admitted  to  conn  Miiwm  by  the  Portuguese.  Though 
the  names  of  all  the  Christians  of  this  description 
are  Portuguese,  it  is  only  among  the  upper  classes 
that  there  is  any  trace  of  foreign  blood,  and  here, 
even,  it  is  now  rare.  The  name  of  Indo-Portuguese, 
which  is  sometimes  given  to  them,  is  scarcely 
acknowledged  among  themselves  ;  and  though  the 
higher  families  speak  Portuguese  as  the  nome- 
language,  the  rest  habitually  use  either  Konkani- 
Marathi  or  English.  The  lower  classes  continue 
to  follow  the  hereditary  occupations  of  the  castes 
to  which  their  Hindu  ancestors  belonged,  while 
the  upper  have  taken  to  the  learned  and  clerical 
professions. 

'  In  spite  of  rumours  that  have  occasionally  been  beard  with- 
in the  last  Iialf  century,  those  who  have  lived  amongst  these 
classes  ^ve  evidence  of  the  reahty  of  their  adherence  to  the 
faith  of  their  adoption.  There  is  a  verj-  prevalent  confusion 
between  Christians  of  this  description  and  those  of  Goa.  Both 
are  Roman  Catholics  by  persuasion,  and  both  bear  Portugese 
n.imes,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  priests  of  that  nation. 
Be\ond  this  the  lilieness  ceases.  The  Native  Christians  that 
come  from  Goa  are  mostly  domestic  servants,  an  occupation 
never  undertaken  by  Christians  from  other  districts '  (Balnea, 
Cms%u  Rep.  i.  51). 

Including  recent  converts,  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  1901  numbered  106,655 — not  far  short  of  half 
the  total  Christian  population.  The  remainder 
are  more  recent  adherents,  whose  adoption  of  the 
faith  is  the  work  of  various  missionary  societies, 
those  attached  to  the  Anglican  communion  number- 
ing 35,614.  While  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
slightly  fallen  in  numbers  between  the  last  two 
decennial  enumerations,  the  total  number  of  Chris- 
tians has  increased  from  158,765  to  204,961,  the 
rise  being  greatest  in  those  districts  where  the 
pressure  of  famine  has  been  most  severe,  an  indica- 
tion that  their  numbers  have  been  largely  recruited 
from  famine  waifs  supported  in  missionary  orphan- 
ages. 

LiTBEiTtms.  —  The  best  authorities  are  Sir  J.  Campbell, 
Bombay  Gaiftteer,  27  vols.  (1873-1904),  of  which  the  most  useful 
are  those  dealing  with  the  general  history  (vol.  L  pts.  L  it)  and 
those  describing  the  population  of  Gujarat  (ix.  pts.  L  ii.)  ;  and 
the  Census  Rf ports  :  J.  A.  Baines,  1SS2 ;  Wt.  W.  Drew,  1892 ; 
R.  E.  Enthoven,  1902.  The  following  also  deserve  attention : 
J.  Wilson,  Indian  Caste  (1877),  useful  but  fragmentary  ;  Major 
E.  J.  Gunthorpe,  Sotes  on  the  Criminal  Tribes  0/  the  Bombay 
Prrmlencij  (1SS2) ;  A.  W.  Hughes,  Gazetteer  <if  Sind^  (1876); 
J.  Forbes,  Oriental  Memoirs  (181S,  2nd  ed.  1834);  A  K. 
Forbes,  Rds  Mold,  or  Hindoo  Annals  of  the  Province  q/ 
Goozerat^  (1878);  Dosabbai  Framji  Karaka,  History  of  the 
Parsis  (1884);  [Karsandas  Muljil,  History  0/  the  Sect  ii  the 
Maharajas  (1865).  For  the  political  historv,  see  V.  A.  Smith, 
L'lirly  Hist'iry  of  ItuUa^  (1908);  J.  Grant  Duff,  Hittory  aj 
ilahrattas  3  (1873).  For  the  religious  architecture,  J.  Fergns- 
son  and  J.  Burgess,  The  Cave  Temples  0/  India  (1880),  and 
numerous  memoirs  by  the  latter  writer  in  collat)oration  with  H. 
Cousens  in  the  Progress  Reports  of  the  Arehixological  Survey 
of  W.  India.  These  Progress  Reports,  vols.  L  to  ix.  in  the 
Imperial  Series,  numbered  i.-v.,  xxiii.,  ixiv.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii., 
extending  to  1905,  have  practically  superseded  the  older  books, 
such  as  Sir  T.  <-.  Hope.  Sural,  Bharoch.  and  other  Cities  of 
Gujarat  (1866) ;  J.  Fergrusson  and  P.  Meadows  Taylor. 
Architecture  at  Beejapoor;  Architecture  m  Dhancar  and  Mysore 
(1866).  Among  the  early  travellers,  the  following,  published  in 
the  Uakltiyt  Societ}'  aeries,  may  be  referred  to  (the  dates  art 
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those  of  publication,  not  of  the  voyages)  :  D.  Barbosa,  Coasts 
1/  B.  AJrica  ami  Malnhar  in  16th  rfnt.  (Km)  ;  P.  della  Valle 
Travels  in  /iijia  (ISO;;) ;  J.  H.  van  Linschoten.  Vnyaiii:  In  the 
E.  Indies  (1885);  India  in  the  Xyth  Cent.  (1857);  F.Pyrard 
de  Laval.  I'oijage  to  the  E.  Indies,  (lg8"-;>0);  L.  Varthema. 
TraoeU  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  Ethiopia,  etc.  (ISO.i). 
Other  useful  travels  are  :  J.  Ovingrton,  Voyage  to  SmaU(\&W); 
}.  Fryer,  Aew  Account  of  E.  India  and  Persia  (109S). 

W.  Crookk. 
BON  CHOS.— See  Tibet. 

BONES.— It  may  help  us  to  nnderstand  tlie 
important  place  occupied  by  bones  in  primitive 
)>sychology  and  religion  if  we  recall  the  nature  of 
their  development.  '  Osseous  tissue  .  .  .  consists 
essentially  of  an  animal  matter  impregnated  with 
calcium  salts'  (Huxley,  Physiolugu',  p.  307).  '  At  a 
certain  period  of  embryonic  life  there  is  no  bone  in 
any  part  of  the  body.  .  .  .  Microscopic  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  calcareous  salts  are  deposited 
in  the  intercellular  substance  '  ( jA.  p.  557).  Minute 
pa-ssages  in  a  bone  allow  of  its  permeation  by 
nutritive  fluid,  so  that  '  throughout  life,  or  at  aU 
event-s  in  early  life,  its  tissue  is  the  seat  of  an 
extremely  active  vital  process'  (t6.  p.  311).  These 
facts  were,  of  course,  unknown  to  primitive  thought, 
but  they  are  in  some  measure  paralleled  by  the 
early  ascription  to  l>ones  of  special  psychical  signifi- 
cance. Thus  we  fiud  the  words  for  '  soul '  and 
'  bone '  etymological  ly  connected  among  the  Iroquois 
{es/cen,  'hone,' atiskcn,  'soul'),  and  the  Athapascans 
{yani,  '  bone,'  iyu7ie, '  soul ')  (Arnett  in  Ainer.  Jour. 
Psychol.  1904,  xv.  149).  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  frequent  references  to  bones  in  the  OT, 
where  the  ascription  of  sensation  to  them  is  not  a 
mere  figure,  but  springs  from  the  definite  idea  of 
their  inherent  vitality,  and  of  the  OMcwi-conscious- 
ness  dili'used  through  them  and  the  whole  body 
(«.^.  Job  4",  Jer  23»,  Ps  35"').  The  story  of  Eve's 
origin,  and  the  phrase  '  bone  and  flesh,'  used  of 
relationship,*  are  also  significant.  Many  popular 
beliefs  witness  to  the  same  idea ;  '  the  bones  of  a 
murdered  man  are  said  to  have  given  out  fresh 
blood  when  handled  by  a  murderer  as  long  as 
twenty  years,  or  even  fifty,  after  the  murder' 
{Trumbull,  The  Blood  Covenant,  1887,  p.  146). 
Conversely,  the  life  supposed  to  be  still  resident 
in  bones  can  be  renewecf  by  anointing  them  with 
blood  (Jevons,  Introd.  Hist.  Eel.,  1896,  p.  52).  Tylor 
collects  examples  of  the  way  in  which  bones  of  dead 
relatives  are  cared  for,  and  talked  to,  as  though 
Btill  conscious  (ii.  150 f.);  he  gives  them  as  cases 
of  the  fetish -theory,  but  they  are  ultimately  to  be 
explained  as  products  of  primitive  psychology. 

Funeral  customs  in  general  usually  yield  illus- 
trations, even  though  more  or  less  obscure,  of 
the  same  standpoint.  A  good  example  out  of 
the  great  multitude  available  is  afi'orded  by  the 
elaborate  burial  rites  of  certain  Australian  tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen '',  p]i.  530-546).  The  body  is  left  on 
a  tree-platform  until  the  flesh  has  disappeared  from 
the  bones,  t  The  skeleton,  except  an  arm-bone,  is 
then  buried,  without  being  actually  touched.  The 
arm-bone,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  dead  is 
supposed  to  be  jiresent,  is  wrapped  up  in  paper- 
bark,  and  figures  in  various  complicated  ceremonies. 
These  conclude  with  the  breaking  and  burial  of  the 
aim-bone.  '  WIkmi  once  this  ceremony  of  breaking 
the  bone,  which  they  call  anhiringa-tjintn,  has 
been  performed,  and  the  lx)ne  deposited  in  its  last 
resting-place,  the  sjiirit  of  the  dead  person,  which 
they  describe  as  bein^'  of  aliout  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  sand,  goes  back  to  its  camping-place  in  the  Win- 
gara,  and  remains  there  in  company  with  the  spirit 

•The  Tun|;u»ian  word  lor  '  family  '  la  «oJt  - '  booei '  (Radlofl, 
Ata  Sibirien,  ii.  32). 

t  For  an  African  method  of  obtaining  the  bones  rapidly,  see 
Ellis,  Tihi-.Spealcing  Peoples,  18«7,  p.  '.'es  :  '  The  chief  who  falls  in 
battle  is  li(fhtly  buried,  and  wat«r  is  poured  on  bis  grave  many 
times  A  day,  for  some  weeks.  The  bones,  thus  becoming  clean 
kra  taken  out  and  deposited  in  a  chest.' 


parts  of  other  members  of  its  totem  until  such  time 
as  it  undergoes  reincarnation'  {ib.  p.  542).     Here 
the  elaborate  ceremonial  is  performed  in  order  that 
the  bone  may  be  broken  and  the  spirit  released, 
without  injury  to  the  living  or  the  dead.     With 
this  we  should  compare  such  a  custom  as  prevails 
in  an  African  tribe  of  the  Ogowe.     '  With  a  very 
material  idea  of  a  spirit,  they  seek  to  disable  it  by 
beating  the  corpse  until  every  bone  is  broken.     The 
mangled  mass  is  hung  in  a  bag  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
in  the  forest.     Thus  mutilated,  the  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unable  to  return  to  the  village,  to  entice 
into  its  fellowship  of  death  any  of  tlie  survivors ' 
(Nassau,  Fetichism  in  West  Africa,  1904,  p.  234). 
We  may  trace  a  parallel  belief  in  the  title  '  Crusher 
of  bones,'  applied  to  a  member  of  the  Egj-ptian 
pantheon  (Bouk  ofthcDead,  ch.  exxv.),  though  here 
we  meet  the  idea  that  the  bones  must  be  preserved 
intact  in   order   to  ensure  resurrection,   and   the 
crushing  of  the  bones  is  conceived  as  a  penalty  for 
falsehood.     An  ordinary  mummy  is  no  more  than 
'  skin  arid  bones.'    The  preservation  of  the  bones  is 
the  dominant  practice,*  we  may  say  the  universal 
one,  where  the  relations  with  the  dead  include  more 
than  fear  and  shrinking.     Thus  the  Carrier  Indians 
(q.v.)  obtain  their  name  from  the  practice  of  their 
widows,  '  who  carrj^  the  charred  bones  of  their  dead 
husbands  about  with  them   in  bundles '  (Frazer, 
GB^  iii.  227n.').t    The  practice  may  survive  in  a 
modified  form,  disguising  itself  as  a  simple  desire 
to  possess  some  memorial  of  the  dead.     Thus  '  the 
Japanese,  after  taking  a  lock  of  hair,  a  finger-nail, 
or  the  inkobo  (a  bone  in  the  throat),  which  they 
send   back   to    relatives,   burn   their  dead'  (Fox, 
Following  the  Sun-Flaq,  1905,  p.  87).     A  further  de- 
velopment is  seen  in  the  addition  of  the  skeleton, 
or  part  of  it,  to  the  family  fetish,  where  the  fetish 
practices  prevail  (Nassau,  p.  325).     Bones  so  kept, 
and  imagined  to  retain  the  psychical  powers  of  the 
dead  in  a  form  available  for  use,  claim  a  natural 
place  in  primitive  medicine  and  magic.     Australian 
aborigines  use  bones  in  working  a  magic  spell  on 
an    enemy    (Howitt,   p.    359).      The    Tasmanians 
attached  human  bones  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
affected  by  disease  (Crawley,  Mystic  Rose,   1902, 
p.  108).     The  miracle  described  as  following  the 
contact  of  a  dead  man  with  the  bones  of  Elisha 
(2  K  13=")  shows  the  same  belief.     Robertson  Smith 
(Rel.  SemJ,  1894,  p.  448)  refers  to  the  custom  of  the 
heathen  Arabs,  which  consisted  in  fastening  unclean 
things,   dead  men's   bones  and  menstruous  rags, 
upon  children,  to  avert  the  jinn  and  the  evil  eye  ; 
he  remarks  that '  when  we  find  bones,  and  esi)ecially 
dead  men's  bones,  used  as  charms,  we  must  think 
primarily  of  the  bones  of  sacriHces'  (p.  382).     Such 
bones  would,  of  course,  possess  a  special    virtue 
for  their  users;  but  their  sacrificial  character  is 
not    essential    to    such    a    use,   which    is   amply 
explained  by  the  psychical  theories  of  primitive 
thought. 

A  continuation  of  the  ma^cal  theory  of  bones  ig 
seen  in  the  veneration  of  relics  of  the  saints.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  best  known  examples  is  that 
•  On  the  other  hand,  Ashurbanipal  enumerates  the  bones  of 
an  enemy  among  his  spoil  (Jastrow,  Bab.'Assyr.  liel.  p.  ttj2)  • 
cf.  Am2i.  f        J- 

f  Bones  play  an  inniortant  part  in  many  folk-tales  dealing 
with  the  renewal  of  life  in  the  dismembered  dead  (CE,  pp.  AI- 
DS, loot.),  doubtless  hcrause,  as  MacCulloch  says,  'the  bones, 
08  less  subject  to  decay  than  the  flesh,  may  liave  seemed  to 
early  men  the  basis  of  a  renewed  life.'  While  sonic  of  these 
talesdecliire  that,  if  a  siniile  bone  be  lacking',  the  person  revived 
will  be  corre.spoiidini,'ly  (lilicient,  others  express  the  belief  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  (especially  the  spine;  cf.  the 
Konian  hclicls  concernini;  the  o«  sacrum)  will  bo  snlflcient  to 
restore  the  entire  person  to  life.  As  early  as  the  palaoMhic 
age  skeletons  were  carefully  preserved  in  Oaul,  where  Ihev  were 
frci|iiently  coloured,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  (especinih  the 
skull),  with  red  pigment— a  usage  still  observed  by  the  Alfurus 
of  Ccram,  and  by  certain  South  American,  Papuan  and 
Australian  tribes  (Renel,  Let  Religiom  dt  ia  QauU  atMt  It 
Chrittianitm;  1907,  pp.  it-il,  68 1>. 
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of  Lucilla  of  Carthage,  who  habitually  kissed  a 
martyr's  bone  before  partaking  of  the  Eucharist 
(cf.  DCB,  s.v.  '  Lucilla ').  Newman  (juotes  Theo- 
doret,  with  apparent  approval  of  his  theory  of 
the  virtue  of  tlie  bodies  of  martyrs  :  '  And  though 
each  body  be  divided,  the  grace  remains  indivisible  ; 
and  that  small,  that  tiny  particle  is  equal  in  power 
with  the  Martyr  that  hath  never  been  dispersed 
about '  (Development  of  Chr.  Doctrine,  p.  374).  This 
may  be  accepted  as  a  true  statement  of  primitive 
theory,  especially  in  regard  to  the  bones,  as  being 
the  parts  most  easy  to  preserve ;  it  is  paralleled  in 
the  devotion  of  Greek  cities  to  the  supposed  bones 
of  their  respective  heroes  (Rohde,  Psyche,  i.  162). 
Primitive  thought,  however,  applied  the  theory  on 
a  wider  scale,  and  included  animal  as  well  as  human 
bones.  '  Among  the  Kalang  of  Java,  whose  totem 
is  the  red  dog,  bride  and  bridegroom  before  marriage 
are  rubbed  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  dog's  bones ' 
(Frazer,  Totemism,  p.  33).  We  frequently  meet 
with  the  belief  that  the  bones  of  animals  slain  in 
the  chase  must  be  carefully  dealt  with,  to  secure 
their  resurrection  and  the  future  supply  (Frazer, 
GB*  ii.  415f.).  Sometimes  the  soul  of  the  dead 
animal  is  thought  to  be  aware  of  the  fate  of  its 
bones,  and  the  future  success  of  the  hunter  depends 
on  its  proper  propitiation  (ib.  p.  405). 

From  various  customs  in  regard  to  bones,  Frazer 
infers  that  '  it  is  a  rule  mth  sava^s  not  to  let 
women  handle  the  bones  of  animals  during  their 
monthly  seclusions '  (note  on  p.  221,  vol.  iii.,  where 
various  customs  are  collected).  On  the  other  hand, 
among  certain  Indian  tribes  we  find  girls  at  puberty 
carrying  bone  implements,  with  which  to  scratch 
themselves,  and  with  which  to  drink.  The  girl 
then  drinks  water  through  a  tube  made  of  the  leg 
of  a  crane,  a  swan,  or  a  goose  (ib.  p.  213).  Here 
the  virtue  of  the  bone,  no  doubt,  protects  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  perilous  influence  of  her 
condition. 

Amongst  the  many  other  usages  in  which  bones 
figure  may  be  mentioned  the  bonfire  (originally 
'  bone-fire,'  cf.  Jevons,  p.  150,  and  Skeat's  Diet. 
S.V.),  the  practice  of  fastening  the  bone  of  a  mur- 
dered man  on  to  the  spear  that  is  to  avenge  him 
(Spencer-Gillen '',  p.  554),  and  even  the  use  of  a  cleft 
bone  as  a  token,  noticed  by  Doughty  (Arabia 
Deserta,  1888,  ii.  360). 

LrruL&TimK. — Thia  hM  been  g;iveD  in  the  ftrtiole.  See  also 
under  »rt.  Pstcholoot.  H.  WhEELEE  BoBINSON. 

BONFIRE.— See  Fire. 

BONI  HOMINES  (cormpted  into  Bononii  or 

Bonosii).— See  Perfecti. 

BOOK  OF  LIFE.— The  icienco  of  the  Semitic 
East  was  based  upon  the  axiom  that  the  con- 
stitution of  this  lower  world  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  heavens  above,  as  seen  in  the  cosmos  and 
its  cycle.  The  whole  course  of  events  upon  the 
earth,  it  was  believed,  was  prefigured  in  the 
cyclical  phenomena  of  the  higher  spheres.  On 
its  mythological  side,  therefore,  the  doctrine  could 
postulate  the  existence  of  celestial  tablets  on  which 
were  inscribed  both  the  wisdom  of  heaven  and  the 
history  of  earth. 

I.  The  books  (tablets)  of  wisdom.— (1)  Baby- 
lonia.— According  to  Babylonian  science,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  world  realizes  itself  in  spons,  which 
arise  out  of  the  primal  sea  ;  and  this  world-ocean, 
accordingly,  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  Divine 
creative  wisdom.  The  mythical  representative  of 
the  primal  sea  was,  in  the  previous  aeon,  Mummu 
(Damascius  :  Movnts=voriTi!  K6<Tfjiot ;  cf.  bit  mummu, 
'  the  house  of  wisdom  '  [Rawl.  5,  33a]) ;  in  the 
present  seon  he  is  called  '  Lord  of  Water'  (i.e.  of 
the  ocean,  which  was  regarded  as  ZU-AB,  '  house 


of  wisdom ').  He  is  therefore  '  father  of  the  gods,' 
'  creator  of  Adapa,  the  first  man '  (zer  amelMi, 
'  seed  of  the  human  race '),  who,  as  the  '  sagacious 
one'  (Atrahasis),  receives  from  his  creator  wisdom, 
but  not  eternal  life.  The  tutelary  deity  of  all 
who  are  endowed  with  wisdom  and  art  is  Ea.  He 
is  '  the  god  of  wisdom,  of  potters,  smiths,  singers, 
priests,  of  Kald-mariners,  jewellers,  stone-cutters, 
metal-workers.'  A  Bab.  text  (Cuneiform  Texts, 
XV.  50)  speaks  of  the  iipru  ( =  Heb.  ijp,  '  book ') 
of  the  god  Ea,  the  duty  of  studying  which  falls 
specially  upon  the  king.  Ea  is  also  the  source  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  priests,  e.g.  the  '  secret  of 
heaven  and  earth '  which  was  acquired  by  En- 
meduranki,  the  progenitor  of  the  prophetic  priests 
of  Babylon  ;  the  '  secret  of  Ea '  and  the  '  word 
from  the  ocean '  are  mentioned  in  the  Bab.  ritual- 
tablets  (cf.  also  the  table  of  commandments  below, 
p.  793). 

The  myth  of  Ea  has  come  down  to  us  in  legendary  form  from 
the  x<^^<uxii  dpxtuoAo^ta  of  Berosua,  the  prieat  of  Marduk 
(Fragm,,  ed.  Lenormant.  No.  I  from  Alexander  Polyhi8tor= 
t'HU.  ed.  Miiller,  ii.  i496,  fra^.  1,  S ;  Euseb.  Chron.  i.,  ed. 
Schoene,  13  f.).  The  present  writer  has  reproduced  the  legend 
in  Roscher,  iii.  577  ff.,  as  follows  : 

*  It  is  recorded  that  a  great  multitude  of  the  people  of 
different  races  who  inhabited  Chaldsea  were  gathered  together 
in  Babylon,  living  the  unruly  life  of  beasts.  In  the  first  year 
there  came  forth  from  the  Eirythnean  Sea,  at  the  place  where 
it  touches  Babylonia,  a  being  endowed  with  reason  and  having 
the  name  Oannes.  Its  body  was  in  all  respecta  litce  that  of  a 
fish,  but  from  beneath  its  fish's  head  protruded  a  second  head, 
of  human  shape.  It  had  also  the  feet  of  a  man,  these  tiaviu}; 
been  formed  from  its  tail,  and  it  had  a  human  voice.  An 
image  of  it  had  survived  till  that  time.  This  creature,  he  con- 
tinues, lived  by  day  amongst  human  beings  without  talung 
food,  and  conveyed  to  them  the  knowledge  of  written  char- 
acters, the  sciences  (^ajSTjiiATtiiv),  and  sundry  arts ;  it  taught 
them  regarding  the  peopling  of  cities  and  the  erection  of 
temples,  the  introduction  of  laws  and  the  measuring  of  land  ; 
it  instructed  them  in  the  sowing  and  the  ingathering  of  crops, 
and,  in  a  word,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  satisfaction  of  men's 
daily  needs  (rj^epidcrtr).  No  further  discovery  in  such  matters 
has  been  made  since  that  time.  At  sunset  the  creature  sank 
once  more  in  the  sea,  and  spent  the  night  in  the  water,  for  it 
was  amphibious.  Other  beings  of  similar  nature  appeared  at  a 
later  time  (coming  forth  likewise  from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  as 
is  added  by  Syncellus  in  another  report),  regarding  which 
Berosus  purposes  to  write  in  his  tiistory  of  the  kmgs.  Oannes, 
however,  also  wrote  a  book  (Xoyo?)  dealing  with  ori^ns  and 
the  formation  of  States,  and  this  he  delivered  to  mankind.' 

The  idea  of  such  a  book  presents  itself  once 
more  in  the  passage  treating  of  the  destruction 
of  the  world  by  the  Flood,  i.e.  the  rettim  of  things 
to  their  original  condition  in  the  primeval  ocean, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  world.  Berosus  nar- 
rates that  Kronos  commanded  Xisuthros  to  frame 
a  record,  in  written  characters,  of  all  things  in 
their  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  to  deposit 
this  in  Sippar,  i.e.  the  'book-city.'  After  the 
Flood  the  children  and  kinsmen  of  Xisuthros 
migrated  to  Babylonia,  carried  away  the  writings 
from  Sippar,  and  at  the  command  of  their  head 
disseminated  them  amongst  mankind. 

(2)  Egypt. — The  notion  of  a  primordial  Divine 
wisdom  inscribed  in  books  is  found  generally 
amongst  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  In  Egypt,  as 
in  Babylonia,  the  first  age  of  the  world  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  a  special  sense  the  era  of 
wisdom.  The  representative  of  the  Divine  wis- 
dom, according  to  the  Egyptians,  was  Thoth  (cor- 
responding to  the  Bab.  Naba  [  =  Nebo],  the  Divine 
scribe  of  Marduk,  who  received  wisdom  from  his 
father  Ea),  the  amanuensis  of  the  gods,  and  it  was 
he  who  conferred  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing 
upon  mankind.  The  texts  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  were  regarded  as  the  '  Books  of  Thoth.'  In 
ch.  64  the  text  is  traced  back  to  a  discovery  in 
On  (Heliopolis),  where  it  had  been  transcribed 
'  in  the  very  handwriting  of  the  god  '  during  the 
reign  of  King  Menkara  (Brugsch,  Rel.  der  Agypter, 
20  f.).  A  Leyden  papyrus  (see  Lange,  Berl.  Akad. 
d.  Wissensch.  [1903]602  ff.),  containing  a  prediction 
of  a  time  of  blessing  and  a  time  of  curse,  says  that 
the  latter  will  be  ushered  in  by  '  the  opening  of 
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the  secret  places,  and  the  purloining  of  the  books 
of  the  sanctuary.'  The  priests,  as  bearers  of 
revelation,  are  called  '  scribes  of  the  book  of  God.' 
A  memorial-stone  in  Abydos  preserves  a  record  of 
what  Kanieses  IV.  had  learned  in  the  house  of  life 
(cf.  the  Bab.  name  of  a  temple  E-ti-la,  '  the  house 
of  life ')  from  his  constant  study  of  the  books. 
The  text  of  this  contains  the  mystical  teachings 
regarding  Osiris.  Here  it  is  said  that  the  majesty 
of  Thoth  stands  beside  KS  and  Osiris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  their  Divine  commands  (Erman, 
Egyptian  Religion,  p.  80 ;  A.  Jeremias,  Im 
Kampfe  um  den  alien  Orient,  i.  67).  With  this 
agree  the  statements  of  classical  writers,  who  re- 
present Thoth  as  the  founder  of  theology  and 
political  economy,  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  enumerates  forty  -  two 
'  Books  of  Thoth,'  of  which  the  first  ten,  or  those 
of  the  prophet,  treat  of  the  law  and  of  the  gods, 
the  following  ten  contain  regulations  regarding 
sacrifices  and  feasts,  and  the  third  ten  the  mystical 
cosmography  ;  the  next  four  embrace  astronomy 
and  the  science  of  the  calendar,  two  contain  hymns 
about  the  gods  and  the  kings  of  primeval  times, 
while  the  last  six  deal  with  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. Brug.sch  {op.  cii.  449  f.)  is  of  opinion  that 
he  can  trace  in  part  the  titles  of  these  books  in 
a  hieroglyphic  text  of  the  temple  of  Edfu. 

(3)  Persia.  —  The  books  of  the  Avesta  also 
claim  to  constitute  a  Divine  book,  and  it  appears 
to  the  present  writer  that  they  may  be  brought 
under  our  present  category.  According  to  Haug, 
Avesta  means  '  knowledge,'  i.e.  Divine  knowledge  ; 
its  root,  like  that  of  Veda,  being  vid.  Ahura 
Mazda  together  with  Asha  formed  '  the  word  of 
bliss '  by  the  agency  of  Vohu  Mano  (i.e.  logos, 
corresponding  to  Marduk,  the  son  of  Ea),  and 
revealed  it  to  Zarathushtra,  who  dillused  the  Divine 
teaching  amongst  men  (cf.  Gatha,  Yasna  xxix.). 
According  to  Vendlddd  II.,  Yima,  the  first  man, 
was  chosen  for  the  task  of  preserving  the  celestial 
truth  upon  the  earth.  The  religious  system  of 
Zarathushtra  purports  to  be  an  attack  upon  error, 
and  a  return  to  the  truth  and  knowledge  issuing 
from  the  original  wisdom  revealed  by  Ahura 
Mazda  (cf.  Gatha,  Ya^na  li.  13,  xliii.  3,  liii.  2, 
xxxi.  2).  In  Gatha,  Yasna  xlviii.,  he  who  knows 
the  secret  doctrine  is  praised  as  a  true  teacher  ; 
possessing  the  jjower  of  Vohu  ManO  he  is  equal  to 
Mazda  himself  in  intelligence. 

(4)  India. — The  early  Aryan  religion  of  India 
and  the  Indian  systems  of  religion  allied  there- 
to consider  the  Veda  ('knowledge')  ats  the 
primal  wisdom.  True,  such  a  statement  merely 
expresses  a  theory,  for  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  are 
partly  of  a  secular  character,  and  first  acquired 
their  religious  significance  from  their  association 
with  sacrificial  worship.  It  is  an  article  of  belief 
that  the  Vedas  were  composed  by  the  ten  fsis, 
or  wise  men  of  the  world's  first  age.  Even  the 
Upani^ads  ('  secret  doctrines  '),  the  spirit  of  which 
is  altogether  characteristic  of  India,  lay  claim  to 
a  direct  connexion  with  the  primordial  wisdom  of 
th  3  Vedas  ;  while  the  Law-book  of  Manu  {Manava 
I  harmaidstra)  professes  to  be  a  revelation  which 

ne  first  man  Manu  received  from  the  Deity.  The 
doctrine  of  the  ages  of  the  world  (q.v.)  given  in 
the  Mahabhdrata  and  in  the  Law-book  of  Manu 
asserts  that  in  the  Golden  Age  the  Veda  existed 
in  a  perfect  form,  and  that  in  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  ages  one  quarter  of  the  Veda,  and 
therewith  one  quarter  of  perfect  righteousness, 
has  been  lost. 

(5)  China. — The  State-religion  of  Confucius,  as 
established  by  the  Han  dynasty  (B.C.  206-A.D. 
220)  is  based  upon  nine  canonical  works  (five  king, 
or  '  webs  '  of  wisdom,  and  four  shu,  '  books '),  in 
which  the  primordial  wisdom,  from  the  period  of 


the  mythical  emperors  of  the  remote  past,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  codified.  This  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  attitude  of  Kung-tse,  the  great 
reformer  Confutiua  who  professed  to  be  no  more 
than  '  the  woode'j  clapper  whom  Heaven  had 
made  nse  of  to  redeem  the  people  from  their 
degeneracy  by  resuscitating  the  mstitntioiu  of 
ancient  days. 

(6)  Islam. — In  Islam,  Muhammad  is  regarded  as 
the  '  Seal  of  the  Prophets  '  (Qur'an,  xxxiii.  40),  the 
last  infallible  messenger  of  Divine  revelation.  In 
the  Muhammadan  faith,  therefore,  the  Qur'an 
ranks  as  the  book  of  heaven.  The  Mahdism 
prevalent  among  the  sects  looks  to  the  coming 
fliahdis  as  prophets  who  will  cleanse  the  truth  of 
the  original  revelation  from  all  error.  Only  in  a 
few  sects  has  the  prophet  lost  the  distinction  of 
being  '  the  Seal  of  the  Prophets,'  and  sunk  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  forerunner. 

With  this  Oriental  conception  of  the  book  of 
the  primeval  revelation  of  God  is  closely  connected 
the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  towards 
the  theory  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

2.  The  book  of  destinies, — In  Oriental  science 
the  analogue  of  the  cosmos  is  the  cycle.  The 
conception  of  space  is  equivalent  to  that  of  time 
(cf.  'olam,  'a;on';  Talmudic  'oldm,  'world'). 
The  revelation  of  the  Deity  in  the  cosmos  and  the 
cycle  is  seen  in  the  starry  sphere,  and  especially 
in  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A  Bab. 
name  for  these  bodies  is  iitir  iamS,  iitirtu  iamt, 
'  the  writing  of  heaven.' 

According  to  Seneca  {FHG  i.  510),  Berosns 
says  that  in  Chaldaean  science  '  all  things  take 
place  in  harmony  with  the  movements  of  the 
stars.'  Cf.  Job  38*"  '  Knowest  thou  the  hukk6th 
of  the  heavens?  '  :  the  parallel  clause,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  earthly  is  a  reflex  of  the  heavenly, 
reads,  '  Or  canst  thou  set  their  dominion  upon  the 
earth?'  See  also  Qur'an,  xlv.  1-4:  'The  revela- 
tion of  the  Book  is  from  God  ...  for  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth  are  the  signs  for  be- 
lievers. Likewise  in  your  own  nature,  and  in  all 
manner  of  beasts  in  every  place  .  .  .  and  in  the 
succession  of  night  and  day,  and  in  the  supplies 
which  God  sends  from  heaven  and  with  which 
He  gives  life  to  the  earth  when  dead,  and  in 
the  change  of  winds ' ;  cf.  xvi.  16  :  '  For  by  the 
stars  are  they  guided.'  Jewish  literature,  e.g., 
Mo'ed  Qdton,  28(z,  has  it  that  '  long  life,  children, 
and  food  depend  not  upon  merit,  but  upon  the 
stars.' 

In  the  teaching  emanating  from  Babylon  the 
heavenly  bodies  (sun,  moon,  and  five  planets)  that 
move  in  the  zodiac  are  in  a  special  sense  the  inter- 
preters of  the  Divine  will.  The  zodiac  forms  the 
Dook  of  revelation  proper,  while  the  fixed  stars, 
grouped  in  constellations  which  are  regarded  ai 
'  correspondences '  to  the  phenomena  of  the  zodiac, 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  commentary  on  the  margin. 

Cf.  H.  Winckler,  Fonchungen,  ill.  106.  In  Anbtc  the  oon- 
■tellations  lying  ouUide  the  zodiac  are  called  bayaniyydt, 
bayan  meaning  a  *  commentary '  on  the  margin  of  a  book. 
Aa'ording  to  Qur'&n  xt.  6  IT.  the  myiterieM  of  ih*  Divine  wiU 
lie  in  the  zodiac.  With  reference  to  the  '  interpreten '  (iptLjjvtU), 
cf.  Diodor.  Sic.  ii.  30,  who  reproduces  the  *  Chaldean  doctrine.* 
Tile  name  of  the  temple-tower  E-ur-imin-an-ki  would  seem  to 
■i^nify  '  House  of  the  roesaengers  of  the  conunandj  of  heaven 
and  earth,'  and  in  that  case  may  apply  to  the  planeta;  cf. 
A.  Jeremias,  *  Das  Alter  der  babyloai»ohen  Ajtronomia '  {Im 
Eamiif  um  den  Ailtn  OrUnt,  lii.»). 

In  the  cosmic  mythology  of  Babylon  the  revela- 
tion of  heaven,  which  is  made  manifest  in  the 
cycle  of  the  world,  is  known  a«  tup  iiTndti,  'tables 
of  destiny.'  These  are  borne  upon  the  breast  of 
the  ruler  of  the  world's  destiny.  Hence  we  should 
probably  assume  the  existence  of  two  heavenly 
tablets  ;  nut  only  '  the  commands  of  the  gods,'  but 
also  '  the  life  of  men '  is  written  thereon.  In  the 
myths  concerning  the  war  against  the  ohaos-dragoa 
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and  the  restoration  of  the  world,  the  victor  and 
demiurge  receives  the  tablets  as  his  reward  (see 
below,  'the  book  with  seven  seals'  [Rev  4f.], 
which  the  apyloi',  having  won  the  battle,  has  power 
to  open).  In  the  Bab.  Creation  Epic  they  were, 
during  a  previous  aeon,  in  the  possession  of  Kingu, 
the  partner  of  Tiftmat.  The  narrative  relates  how 
Tiftmat  delivers  them  to  him  with  the  words : 
'  Let  not  thy  decree  be  changed  ;  the  word  of  the 
mouth  stands  firm.'  Then  Marduk  receives  thnm 
as  the  reward  of  conflict  and  victory.  Elsewhere 
it  is  Enlil,  the  cosmic  representative  of  the  zodiac, 
who  appears  as  the  holder  of  the  tablets  of  destiny. 
Or  they  are  sometimes  held  by  Nebo,  the  Divine 
recorder  of  destiny.  In  an  exorcism-text  (Kini;, 
Assyrian  Magic,  No.  22)  he  is  called  '  the  bearer  of 
the  tablets  of  fate,'  and  in  other  passages  '  the 
writer  of  the  AH,  who  holds  the  style  of  the  tablet 
of  fate'(Rawl.  52).  The  day  for  the  determination 
of  destiny  is  New  Year's  Day.  On  this  day  is  re- 
constituted the  cycle  of  the  year,  which  represents 
in  miniature,  as  was  believed,  the  cycle  of  the  seons. 
The  conqueror  of  the  power  of  darkness  is,  as 
'  the  one  who  determines  destiny,'  the  possessor 
of  the  tablets  of  fate.  In  the  parak  iiTuAti,  the 
chamber  of  destiny,  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  of 
Nisan,  the  destinies  of  the  year  are  determined 
with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  whose  statues 
are  conveyed  in  wheel-barges  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Marduk.  This  mythical  conception  seems  to  have 
become  matter  of  fact  within  historic  times,  in  the 
act  of  casting  lots  by  the  king  (the  Assyrian  king 
says:  puru  akrur,  'I  cast  the  lot'),  i.e.  in  a 
ceremonial  inquiry  regarding  destiny. 

The  same  notion  survives  in  the  practice  of  inquiring  after 
one's  destiny  on  New  Year's  eve,  and  also  in  that  of  takinjr  the 
twelve  holv  nights  (one  for  each  month)  as  times  for  dreaming 
of  one's  destiny.  The  Bab.  spirit  of  the  idea  is  particularly 
preserved  in  the  Talmudic  conception  (discussed  in  next  col.) 
of  the  New  Year's  festival  as  the  occasion  on  which  the  Divine 
determination  of  destiny  is  made. 

In  applying  the  doctrine  of  the  celestial  tablets 
of  destiny  to  individuals,  Bab.  texts  make  mention 
of  one  particular  tablet  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
duration  of  life,  the  happiness  of  mankind  (and  on 
the  other  hand  the  curse,  or  shortening,  of  life). 
The  construction  of  tablets  of  this  kind  is  specially 
ascribed  to  Nabu,  the  Divine  recorder  in  the 
chamber  of  destiny.  Thus  Ashurbanipal  in  a  hymn 
(of.  Jeremias,  art.  'Nebo,'  in  Roscher)  says  to 
Nebo:  'My  life  is  wTitten  before  thee.'  His 
brother  Sames.samuktn  speaks  thus  :  '  May  Nabu, 
the  tablet-writer  of  E-sagil,  \VTite  upon  his  tablet 
the  days  of  the  life  of  him  [who  honours  my  in- 
scription] for  long  duration.'  Nebuchadrezzar 
says :  '  0  Nabu,  declare  upon  thy  tablet,  which 
fixes  the  pulukku  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  long 
duration  of  my  days ;  write  it  for  my  posterity.' 
Antioclius  Soter  expresses  himself  thus  :  '  O  Nabu, 
by  thine  august  stylus,  which  establishes  the 
pulukku  of  heaven  and  earth,  may  my  salvation  be 
made  sure,  through  thy  holy  decree.' 

The  same  conception  has  doubtless  given  rise  to 
the  '  tables  of  good  works,'  in  which,  according  to 
IV  R,  II 186,  entries  are  made  ;  also  to  the  '  tables 
of  sins '  mentioned  in  ritual  texts  from  Babylon, 
which  are  to  be  '  broken  in  pieces ' ;  and  to  '  the 
tables  of  transgressions,  misdeeds,  anathemas  and 
imprecations,  which  are  to  be  cast  into  the  water' 
(cf.  H.  Zinmiem,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis  der  bab. 
Eeliqion,  pp.  23,  125).  We  may  also  mention  here 
a  table  (Cun.  Texts,  xiii.  29  f. )  which  contains  in- 
junctions reg.arding  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  friendship, 
though  it  perhaps  belongs  rather  to  the  group  of 
tablets  of  iJivine  wisdom  dealt  with  above  : 
'  In  thy  learning  (?)  look  at  the  table  : 

The  /ear  of  God  brings  forth  grace, 

Jsacritice  gives  increase  of  life 

And  prayer  [cancels]  sin.' 


The  idea  of  a  celestial  process  of  reckoning  in 
connexion  with  the  most  important  festival  of 
the  calendar,  viz.,  New  Year's  Day,  which,  as  the 
inception  of  a  new  cycle,  exhibits  the  renewal  ol 
the  world  on  a  small  scale,  had  an  influence  upon 
Jewish  religion  after  the  Exile.  Thus,  in  the 
tractate  'Arakktn,  10,  it  is  written  : 

'  The  ministering  angels  inquired  thus  of  God,  *•  Lord  of  the 
world,  why  do  the  Israelites,  on  New  Year's  Day  and  the  D»y 
of  Atonement,  utter  no  song  of  praise  (S^rr)  before  Theef" 
God  answered  them,  "  When  the  king  sits  upon  the  throne  and 
passes  judgment,  and  the  Bookt  of  Lije  and  of  Death  are  eet 
open  before  Him,  then  may  the  Israelites  feel  themselvei 
disposed  to  sing  a  song  of  praise  before  Me — at  a  time  when  it 
shall  appear  fitting  for  them  to  give  themselves  to  repentance." ' 

In  the  New  Year's  tractate  Bosh  Hathshand,  16a, 
it  is  said,  'Everything  is  decided  on  New  Year's 
day,  and  the  judgment  is  sealed  on  the  Day  of 
atonement.'  In  this  case  the  'judgment'  signifies 
the  fortunes  of  the  year,  as  the  context  refers, 
amongst  other  things,  to  the  fruits  of  the  field. 

Allied  with  the  above  in  idea,  though  of  a 
difl'erent  character,  is  the  conception  of  a  reckon- 
ing kept  in  heaven  of  men's  good  and  evil  deeds, 
and  of  their  lot  in  life  and  death.  This  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  public  lists  on  which  the 
names  of  citizens  were  enrolled.  But  we  must  not 
summarily  dismiss  the  theory  of  a  link  with  the 
book  of  destiny,  for  even  the  drawing  up  of  such 
lists  was  brought  into  connexion  with  New  Year's 
Day,  the  feast  of  destiny.  According  to  Jerus. 
Rosh  Hashshdnd,  Rabbi  Johanan  (c.  260  A.D.) 
knows  of  three  registers — of  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  the  undecided,  respectively — which  are  un- 
rolled at  New  Year.  Jubil.  xxx.  20  (cf.  xxx.  22) 
speaks  thus :  '  He  is  enrolled  in  the  tables  of 
heaven  as  a  friend  and  a  just  man.'  In  the  Book 
of  Enoch  the  central  figure  appears  as  a  '  heavenly 
recorder,'  and  shows  to  a  nicety  the  very  charac- 
teristics of  the  Nabu,  the  heavenly  scribe  of  the 
Babylonians.  He  holds  possession  of  the  celestial 
tables,  and  reads  what  is  written  therein  of  the 
deeds  of  man.  Cf.  Enoch  47'  104'  'Your  names 
are  written  down  before  the  majesty  of  the  exalted 
one ' ;  108'  '  the  Book  of  Life  and  the  Books  of 
the  Saints.'*  The  same  thought  is  adopted  in 
those  Christian  Apocalyptic  writings  which  have 
been  influenced  by  Judaism.  According  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  Sophonia,  the  angels  sit  at  the  gate 
of  heaven  and  write  the  deeds  of  men  upon  the 
rolls  of  a  book  ;  while  Apocal.  Pauli,  10,  says  that 
at  the  evening  hour  in  heaven  all  things  that  men 
have  done  during  the  day  are  written  down  by  the 
angels. 

Within  the  canon  of  Scripture  we  find  mention 
of  the  heavenly  book,  as  tne  book  of  destiny,  in 
the  two  outstanding  apocalyptic  writings,  viz. 
Daniel  and  Revelation.  In  Dn  7"-  the  seer  be- 
holds the  books  opened  before  the  great  council  in 
heaven  presided  over  by  the  Ancient  of  Days.  In 
face  of  the  assembly  is  fought  out  the  battle 
against  the  beast  which  utters  great  words — a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  conflict  with  the 
dragon.  The  warrior  and  victor  is  the  heavenly 
man.  After  his  victory  he  is  brought  before  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  'and  there  was  given  him 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him  : 
his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  destroyed.'  The  conqueror  receives  as 
his  reward  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  in  the  new 
a-on,  and  the  power  of  determining  destiny.t 
Here  too,  therefore,  the  books  are  books  of  destiny. 

•  Again,  however,  in  eh.  89  f.,  Enoch  appears  as  the  recorder 
of  the  doings  of  the  seventy  shepherds  of  the  people ;  and,  to 
the  Ascensio  Jeaaiae,  of  the  registers  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem- 

t  Such  is  the  connexion  to  which  the  present  writer  desirel 
once  more  to  draw  special  attention  (cf.  his  Der  AT  im  LichU 
da  alcen  OriaiU.  on  this  passage}.    The  oonsexion  with  tiM 
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This  comes  ont  Btill  more  clearly  In  the  companion  picture  of 
Revelation,  where  the  conflict  with  and  the  victory  over  the 
power  of  darkness  are  transferred  to  the  historical  appearance  of 
the  cniciHed  and  risen  Christ.  It  ia  He  who  has  conquurtd  the 
dragon,  and  who  therefore  sways  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
and  His  paroutna  will  hrinp  about  the  final  victory  over  the 
dragon,  and  usher  in  the  new  and  glorified  era  of  the  world. 

Kev  4'"-  introduces  us  once  more  to  the  council  in 
lipaven.*  God  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  rit,'ht 
and  left,  in  two  semicircles,  sit  the  twenty-four 
elders,  in  priestly  robes  and  with  crowns  on  their 
heads.  He  that  sits  on  the  throne  holds  in  His 
hand  a  book-roll  having  seven  (pendent)  seals,  which 
indicate  the  seven  sections  of  the  roU.f  '  Who  is 
worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  there- 
of ! '  This  simply  means  :  '  Who  is  worthy  to  sway 
the  destinies  ?  ^  The  Christ  who  is  to  be  glorified 
comes  forward.  In  this  vision  His  victory  and 
exaltation  (Mt  28"  U"  29)  are  portrayed  with  the 
imagery  and  colouring  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
mvth  of  the  conflict  and  victory  of  the  year-god, 
who  as  the  reward  of  his  success  receives  the  book 
of  destiny,  i.e.  the  command  of  the  world,  and 
who  is  therefore  loudly  praised  in  the  council  of 
heaven  (for  details  see  Jeremias,  Babylonisrhes  im 
NT,  13  tr.) :  '  Worthy  art  thou  to  open  the  hook, 
and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof.'  A  similar  signi- 
fication attaches  to  Rev  21",  where  the  Book  of 
Life  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Lamb.  In  5"-  we 
have  the  song  of  praise  sung  by  the  heavenly 
council.  In  its  form  the  song  resembles  that 
accorded  to  Marduk,  who  after  his  victory  over 
Tiamat  received  fifty  names  of  honour  (cr.  'the 
name  above  every  name,'  Ph  2'),  as  also  that 
given  in  the  Egyptian  myth  to  Horus  in  the  hall 
of  the  gods  after  his  victory  over  Set,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  power  of  darkness  :  '  Welcome, 
Horns,  son  of  Osiris,  the  courageous,  the  justified, 
son  of  Isis  and  heir  of  Osiris.' 

Mention  of  a  book  of  destiny  in  which  are 
written  the  fortunes  of  the  individual  is  made 
in  Ps  139"  'Thine  eyes  saw  me  when  I  was  yet 
unformed,  and  there  was  written  in  thy  book  all 
the  days  that  were  still  to  be';  cf.  also  Ex  32^" 
"  Blot  me  ont  of  the  book  which  thou  hast  written ' ; 
and  Ps  69^  '  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book 
of  the  living,  that  they  be  not  written  with  the 
righteous.'  The  last-mentioned  passage  might 
also  come  under  a  different  heading,  that,  namely, 
of  the  heavenly  list-making  already  touched  upon 
(p.  794'') ;  and  it  is  this  group  to  which  we  must 
refer  Is  4',  which  speaks  of  those  who  in  Jerusalem 
are  'written  unto  life,'  as  also  Mai  3"  with  its 
mention  of  a  '  book  of  remembrance '  before  Jahweh, 
in  which  are  written  those  that  fear  Jahweh  and 
have  respect  to  His  name. 

The  two  ideas  of  a  heavenly  book  of  life  and  a 
heavenly  register  of  names  find  expression  also  in 
the  NT.  'The  book  of  life  in  which  the  destinies 
of  men  are  inscribed  is  referred  to,  not  only  in 
Rev  6  and  21^,  as  already  noted,  but  also  in  Rev 
13'  and  17'  'the  book  of  life'  in  which  names 
are  '  written  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ' ; 
cf.  3*  '  I  will  in  no  wise  blot  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life'  (one  of  the  seven  variants  of  the 
promise  given  at  the  close  of  the  messages  to  the 
Churches,  to  assure  him  that  overcometh  in  the 
strife  that  he  shall  be  saved  in  the  transformation 
of  the  world). 

The  book  of  destinies,  in  miniature  fonn,  so  to 
speak,  is  spoken  of  also  in  Ezk  S'"-  and  Rev  lO*"- 
The  two  passages  are  essentially  the  same  in  char- 
myth  underlying  the  representation  shows  this  quite  clearly  : 
the  conqueror  of  the  druf^on  receives  power  over  the  destinies 
and  the  dominion  of  the  world. 

•  Cf.  Shemalh  Rabba  on  Ex  4»,  with  a  reference  to  Is  24^8 : 
*  One  day  shall  God  assemble  the  elders  of  Israel  as  on  a  thresh- 
ing-floor ;  He  will  sit  at  the  head  of  them  all  as  the  president  of 
the  court,  and  administer  Justice  to  the  peoples". ' 

t  Of.  the  seven  tablet*  in  the  Dionysiaca  of  Nonnus,  each  of 
Which  bean  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  planet*. 


acter.  Ezekiel  must  eat  the  roll  of  a  book,  and  it 
was  in  his  mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness.  'The 
roll  contained  the  intimation  of  God's  will,  which 
the  propliet  is  required  to  convey  to  the  captives 
in  Babylon,  and  the  Spirit  carries  him  thithei 
through  the  air.  In  Rev  lO'"-  John  is  made  to 
eat  up  the  little  book  which  the  angel  carried  in 
his  hand.  It  is  to  taste  like  honey  in  his  mouth, 
but  to  cause  pain  within.  In  it  are  written  the 
destinies  '  concerning  many  peoples  and  nations 
and  tongues  and  kings '  which  he  is  to  proclaim. 

The  heavenly  registers  are  suggested  by  Lk 
10^  '  Rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in 
heaven ' ;  Ph  4'  '  the  rest  of  my  fellow-workers, 
whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life' ;  and  He  12^ 
'  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-bom 
who  are  enrolled  in  heaven.' 

Alfred  Jeremias. 

BORNEO.— See  Indonesia. 

BOUNDARY.— See  Landmark. 
BOURIGNIANISM,— See  Sects  (Christian). 
BOY.— See  Children,  Initiation,  Pxtbertt. 

BOYCOTTING.— This  is  a  modern  name  for 

a  practice  as  ancient  as  civilization  itself.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  experience  of  one  Captain 
Boycott,  a  land  agent  in  the  employment  of  Lord 
Erne,  an  Irish  landlord  who  in  1880  came  iiito 
conflict  with  the  agrarian  societies  in  the  district 
in  which  he  lived,  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland.  It  ia 
a  method  of  social  ostracism,  informally  applied  by 
public  opinion,  and  may  be  carried  to  almost  any 
length.  The  term,  which  has  been  adopted  in  a 
wide  .sense  into  French  (boycotter)  and  German 
(butjkottiren),  is  used  as  implying  any  measure 
of  avoidance  of  or  holding  aloof  from  those  judged, 
by  organized  or  unorganized  public  opinion,  un- 
worthy of  social  intercourse.  It  may  vary  from 
the  scnoolboy's  '  sending  to  Coventry '  to  the  ex- 
treme measures  adopted  in  Ireland  during  the  days 
of  the  land  agitation.  In  so  far  as  boycotting  ia 
the  expression  of  individual  aversion,  tne  law  can 
take  no  cognizance  of  it ;  but  when  it  is  decreed 
by  an  association,  or  organized  body  of  men,  it 
becomes  a  criminal  offence  under  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy, and  in  Ireland  has  been  treated  as  such. 
A  boycotted  person  in  Ireland  was  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  fellows :  no  one  could  work 
for  him,  or  rent  land  from  him,  or  supply  goods  to 
him,  associate  with  him,  or  help  or  assist  him  in 
any  way,  under  penalty  of  being  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment ;  and  this  treatment  was  decreed 
for  landlords  and  their  agents  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  local  agrarian  association,  had  treated  their 
tenants  harshly. 

The  boycott,  as  has  been  said,  ia  aa  ancient  aa 
civilization  itself.  The  outcast  or  the  outlaw 
from  primitive  social  communities  was  simply  sub- 
jected to  the  extreme  form  of  boycotting,  and  had 
neither  security  of  life  nor  cuance  of  justice. 
Ostracism  in  the  Greek  world  waa  a  survival  of 
primitive  tribal  law  dressed  up  in  a  constitutional 
form.  Excommunication  by  the  Church  in  the 
Middle  A^es,  since  it  atlected  civil  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastical privileges,  was  a  tremendously  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  ;  but  in 
modem  times,  with  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  or  the  subordination  of  the  Church  to  the 
State,  ecclesiastical  excommunication  has  been 
deprived  of  much  of  its  terror,  becau.se  it  no  longer 
atiects  civil  rights.  Excommunication,  however, 
is  the  privilege  of  every  society  or  aasociation, 
which  may  expel  or  discipline  those  of  its  members 
it  considers  unworthy  ;  and  conflict  with  the  State 
can  arise  only  when  civil  rights  ar«  afl'ect«d  or  the 
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victim  is  deprived  of  contract  privileges.  The 
State,  which  has  uniformly  set  its  face  against  all 
authorities  which  intervene  between  it  and  its 
subjects,  has  always  regarded  boycotting  with 
snspicion  ;  but  in  a  modified  form  the  right  to 
boycott  is  inlierent  in  the  social  nature  of  man. 
It  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  public  opinion  ex- 
presses itself,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  excesses  and 
lack  of  uniformity  to  which  public  opinion  itself 
is  liable.  Organized  boycott  alone  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  State  interference  ;  or  at 
least  is  alone  sufficiently  definite  to  permit  of 
responsibility  being  brought  home  to  individuals. 

In  the  economic  world  the  boycott  has  been 
extensively  used  by  Trade  Unionists  (cf.  the 
Economic  Journal,  vol.  i.  '  The  Boycott  as  an 
Element  in  Trade  Disputes').  When  accom- 
panied by  violence,  the  boycott  is  a  criminal  offence 
at  common  law  in  the  United  States ;  and  even 
where  there  is  no  violence  or  intimidation,  many 
States  hold  that  the  boycott  is  criminal ;  and  at 
the  present  time  (1909)  a  case  which  will  decide 
this  question  is  pending  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  Con- 
sumers' Leagues  in  America  and  similar  associations 
elsewhere  to  apply  a  partial  boycott  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  sweated  industries,  and  to  the  establish- 
ments in  the  retail  trade  where  the  employer  does 
not  show  sufficient  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  his  hands. 

LmBATUXB.— G.  L.  Bolen,  Getting  a  Living,  1903,  ch.  tx. ; 
J.  Mitchell,  Organized  labor,  1903,  ch.  iixih.  ;  U.S.  Indtu- 
trial  Commijisum  Report,  xvii. ;  W.  M'Donald,  in  Jrith  Thto- 
logical  QuarUrlv,  i.  (1906)  333;  P.  MarshaU,  ii.  L  436 ;  J. 
KeUeber,  »».  iL  (1907)  72  ;  T.  Slater,  ».  ii.  242. 

John  Davidson. 

BOYS'  BRIGADES.— Organizations  of  boys, 
military  in  form,  moral  in  purpose.  Their  ultimate 
origin  is  remote.  Boys  have  played  at  soldiers 
ever  since  fighting  began,  and  have  been  moulded 
by  their  play.  For  many  years,  up  to  1880,  Mr. 
John  Hope,  an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  carried  on  a 
corps  of  '  Cadets,'  which  regularly  numbered  some 
hundreds  of  boys.  They  had  uniforms,  arms,  and 
a  band.  Mr.  Hope's  purpose  was  to  enforce  Pro- 
testant principles  and  abstinence  from  drink  and 
tobacco,  and  generally  to  cultivate  manliness. 
This  pioneer  corps  deeply  influenced  many  genera- 
tions of  boys. 

The  Boys'  Brigade  proper  was  instituted  in 
Glasgow  by  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  W.  A.  Smith,  of  the 
Volunteer  force  there.  He  was  a  teacher  in  a 
mission  school,  where  discipline  was  difficult,  and 
hooliganism  incipient.  He  adopted  the  military 
metaphor,  as  did  General  Booth,  with  some  differ- 
ences. In  1883  the  first  Company  of  thirty  boys 
was  formed,  and  drilled  in  martial  exercises,  and 
in  the  Bible.  A  red  rosett«  was  the  first  uniform, 
but  caps,  belts,  haversacks,  etc.,  were  soon  in- 
troduced, and  dummy  arms.  So  successful  was 
the  movement  that  IJefore  the  end  of  1908  there 
were,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  between  1300  and 
1400  such  Companies,  ivith  6,000  officers,  and  60,000 
boys.  The  world-figures,  at  the  same  time,  were 
2,300  Companies,  including  over  10,000  officers, 
and  100,000  boys.  There  are,  besides.  Episcopal, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  adaptations  of  the 
idea,  whose  figures  are  not  inclucled  here.  The 
objects  of  the  brigade  are :  '  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  among  boys,  and  the  promotion 
of  habits  of  obedience,  reverence,  discipline,  self- 
respect,  and  all  that  tends  towards  true  manliness.' 
The  Bible-class  is  central.  Every  boy  must  attend 
it,  or  lose  membership  in  the  Brigade.  In  many 
companies  there  is  development  in  the  direction  of 
ambulance  work,  gymnastics,  music,  etc.  The 
more  fully  organized  corps  have  become  many- 
sided  Clubfl  for  boys. 


The  Boy  Scouts  is  a  kindred  organization. 
Lieut.  General  Baden  Powell,  C.B.,  is  its  founder. 
Its  beginning  was  practical,  in  1889,  in  Mafeking, 
S.  Africa.  The  town  was  under  siege.  General 
Baden  Powell  commanding  the  defence.  That 
men  might  be  released  to  strengthen  the  firing  line, 
a  corps  of  boys  was  enrolled.  They  kept  looK-out, 
acted  as  orderlies,  and  carried  messages,  often 
under  fire.  Very  good  reports  are  given  of  their 
usefulness  and  courage.  The  plan  was  acclimatized 
in  Great  Britain,  for  purposes  of  moral  training. 
But  it  is  '  peace-scouting '  that  is  taught.  Mr.  E. 
Seton  Thompson  has  floated  successfully  a  similar 
organization  in  the  United  States,  especially  among 
the  Indians.  Now  there  may  be  seen  in  and 
around  most  towns  groups  of  Scouts,  marching, 
signalling,  camping.  Statistics  are  estimates ;  for 
the  movement  is  elastic.  When  a  '  patrol,'  a  squad 
of  five  or  seven,  is  trained  to  efficiency,  its  memoert 
are  encouraged  to  enlist  patrols  of  their  own. 
These  are  usually  linked  into  'troops,'  but  are 
sometimes  independent.  They  may  be  connected 
with  Churches  or  Boys'  Brigades.  The  ideals  held 
up  are :  '  to  be  loyal  to  God,  and  to  the  King ;  and 
to  help  other  people  at  all  times.'  Observation  of 
Nature,  self-reliance,  and  chivalry  are  inculcated. 
The  manual  of  the  movement  is  Scouting  /or  Boys, 
by  the  General.  Its  sub-title  is  '  A  Handbook  for 
Instruction  in  Good  Citizenship,'  which  sufficiently 
describes  its  scope.  The  Scouts  are  put  upon  their 
honour  to  be  clean  and  kind  in  language  and 
in  habits.  Clubrooms  in  winter  and  camps  in 
summer  are  used  for  the  ends  in  view. 

The  Life  Brigade  is,  in  idea,  an  offshoot  of 
the  Boys'  Brigade.  Its  aims  are  identical,  and  so 
are  some  of  its  modes.  But  it  strongly  opposes 
the  militarism  of  the  earlier  body.  It  organizes 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  but  without  the  martial 
element.  Like  the  other,  it  uses  ambulance  work, 
gymnastics,  music,  etc.,  to  attach  its  members  to 
itself,  and  for  training  in  Christian  principles  and 
character.  It  thus  provides  bright,  healthy  nucleus- 
centres  of  good  citizenship.  It  is  extending, 
especially  under  those  who  hold  strong  views  on 
the  subject  of  peace.  Its  watchword  is  'Life- 
saving.'  Its  president  is  Rev.  Principal  J.  B. 
Paton,  D.D.,  Nottingham. 

The  answer  of  the  promoters  of  the  earlier  work 
to  their  critics  is  that  the  military  element  is 
formal,  not  essential ;  that  there  is  less  and  less  of 
it  proportionally  as  the  corps  grow  in  the  Club 
direction ;  and  that  what  there  is  of  it  U  '  in 
defence,  not  defiance.' 

LtTUUTUBE.— 7Vk«  £oyi'  Srigadt  Manual,  Olueow,  1908; 
Baden  Powell,  ScmUing  for  Boyt,  London,  1909 ;  £oyt'  UJt- 
Brigadt-Code,  London,  1909. 

Thomas  Templkton. 
BRAHMA.— See  BbAhmanism,  p.  810. 

BRAHMAN.— The  philosophical  system  of 
the  Vedanta  adopts  as  its  aim  the  search  after 
Brahman,  and  makes  this  the  central  point  of  its 
teaching.  The  loftiest  conception  of  Brahman  specu- 
lation is  there  set  forth,  and  banded  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
climax  of  a  long  intellectual  development,  the  be- 
ginning of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  Rigveda, 
the  most  ancient  poetry  of  early  India.  And  for  the 
religious  and  philosopliical  history  of  that  country 
the  word  brahman  possesses  at  least  an  equal 
significance  with  that  of  the  term  Xdyos  for  Christ- 
ianity. There  is  contained  in  it,  as  Roth  says, 
the  religious  development  of  India  during  thirty 
centuries. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  ;  for  as  early  as  the  Kigveda  it  appears 
endowed  with  various  meanings,  and  cannot  be 
identified  precisely  with  any  of  our  conceptions. 
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The  Indian  thonght  is  hardly  adequately  expressed 
either  in  the  definition  of  Koth,  '  the  devotion 
which  manifests  itself  as  lon'ring  and  satisfaction 
of  the  soul,  and  reaches  forth  to  the  gods,'  or  in 
general,  'every  pious  utterance  in  the  service  of 
God ' ;  or  in  that  of  Deussen,  '  aspirations  and 
cravings  after  the  Divine.'  It  is  Haug's  merit  to 
have  made  it  clear  that  everything  which  recalls  the 
Christian  ideas  of  '  devotion '  or  '  prayer '  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  Indian  hrahman,  and  that  the  entire 
sacrificial  act  was  no  more  than  a  kind  of  magic, 
which  compelled  the  goda  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
their  worshippers. 

The  word  brahman,  from  which  brahmana  is 
etymologically  derived,  meets  us  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Kigveda.  Accented  on  the  first  syllable 
{brihman),  it  is  neuter ;  oxytone,  i.e.  with  an 
accented  ultima  (brahmdn),  it  is  masculine.  The 
neuter  denotes  the  object  or  the  thing  ;  the  mascu- 
line the  person  who  is  endowed  with  or  possesses 
the  brdhman.  With  no  little  probability  research 
inclines  now  to  the  view  that  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  word  is  neither  'devotion'  nor 
'  prayer,'  but  '  magic ' ;  and  that  its  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  primitive  and  rude  stratum  of  human 
thought,  from  which  it  was  gradually  developed 
into  an  expression  for  the  loftiest  conception  formu- 
lated by  Hinduism.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
word  denotes  'magic,'  'witchcraft,'  Osthoff  has 
oompared  it,  in  his  very  able  work,  with  the  ancient 
Irisn  bricht,  '  magic,  '  magical  spell,'  and  has 
endeavoured  to  find  the  real  fundamental  idea  in 
the  meaning  '  formula,'  '  fixed  mode  of  expression.' 
To  these  words  the  ancient  Icelandic  and  ancient 
Norwegian  bragr,  'poetry,'  'art  of  poetry,'  is 
akin  ;  and  thus  the  Indian  brdhman,  or  the  Celtic 
bricht,  may  be  the  '  ceremonially  conceived '  word 
on  which  Jacob  Grimm  lays  stress  as  the  essential 
reoiiisite  of  the  magic,  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

"The  etymology  of  brahTnan  is  obscure.  Besides 
the  uncertain  possibility  of  a  derivation  from  the 
rare  root  bj-h,  '  to  speak,'  earlier  writers  referred  to 
the  root  bfh,  '  to  grow,'  from  which  barhis  is 
taken,  and  thus  connected  brahman  with  the 
Iranian  baresma  (see  Baesom).  But,  as  Osthoff 
shows,  this  combination  is  improbable,  since 
words  derived  from  the  root  barh  on  the  European 
Bide  exhibit  an  /  (e.g.  Prussian  po-balso),  and 
brahman,  if  derived  from  barh,  could  not  be  related 
to  bragr. 

Haug  has  collected  the  numerons  explanations 
of  Sayana.  The  latter  interprets  brahman  as 
meaning  :  (a)  food,  food-offering  j  (b)  the  chant  of 
the  Sama  singer ;  (c)  magical  formula  or  text, 
mantra ;  (d)  duly  completed  ceremonies ;  (e)  the 
chant  and  sacrificial  gift  together  ;  (/)  the  recita- 
tion of  the  hotr  priest ;  (17)  great.  The  first  of 
these  interpretations  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
numerous  verses  of  the  Rigveda  in  which  brdhman 
occurs,  and  must  be  abandoned  as  erroneous;  while 
in  favour  of  the  others  various  arguments  may  be 
advanced. 

As  early  as  the  Rigveda,  brdhman  appears  not 
as  a  possession  common  to  all  men,  but  as  the 
religious  property  of  a  narrow  circle.  It  is  still 
far  from  being  exalted  to  a  position  of  superiority 
over  gods  and  priests.  Rather  it  is  to  gods,*  and 
to  the  chanters  and  tP'^  of  the  ritual  t  that  it 
owes  its  rise.  It  is  'new,'  had  'hitherto  not  yet' 
existed,  or  comes  into  being  from  the  fathers. 
It  originates  from  the  seat  of  the  r'<'>t  springs 
forth  at  the  sound  of  the  music  of  the  sacrifice,  § 
begins  really  to  exist  when  the  Soma  juice  is 
pressed  and  the  hymns  are  recited,  ||  at  the  savana 
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rite  at  the  sacrifice,  bearing  the  name  kjtn- 
brnliman,'  and  endures  with  the  help  of  the  gods 
even  in  battle  ;t  Soma  is  its  guardian. J  Haug 
is  therefore  justified  in  his  conjecture  that  '  in 
the  Rigveda  it  denotes  a  mysterious  power  which 
can  be  called  forth  by  various  ceremonies,'  and  in 
the  definition  which  he  gives  of  it  as  '  the  magical 
force  which  is  derived  from  the  orderly  co-oi)era- 
tion  of  the  hymns,  the  chants,  and  the  sacrificial 
gifts.'  The  pious  brahmakrt  is  contrasted  with 
the  brahmadvis,  who  has  only  blame  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  brahman.%  It  is  a  purely  spiritual 
force,  as  may  be  inferred  also  from  such  verses 
as  Rigv.  viii.  3.  9 :  tat  tvd  ydmi  suviryam  tad 
brahma  purvachittaye,  '  I  entreat  thee  for  that 
power,  for  that  brahman,  in  order  that  thereby  I 
may  discern  beforehand ' ;  ii.  2.  10 :  brahmana  vS 
nhitayema  janCiti  ati,  34.  7  ;  vi.  75.  19,  etc.  It  is 
exalted  over  vdch,  'speech,'  which  reaches  as  far 
as  the  brdhman.W 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  in  many  individual 
instances  brdhman  denotes  the  hymns,  religious 
formulae,  or  chants  themselves,  which  are  the 
source  of  this  magical  power.  But  the  present 
writer  has  found  it  impossible  to  establish  this 
meaning  with  certainty  in  the  particular  verses. 
The  verbs  which  are  associated  with  the  word 
brdhman  are  numerous  :  arch,  '  to  praise ' ;  ir,  '  to 
incite,'  '  raise ' ;  tak^,  '  to  cut ' ;  kr,  '  to  make ' ; 
jinv,  '  to  incite ' ;  pra  hhar,  '  to  deliver '  ;  ud  yam, 
'  to  raise ' ;  yvj,  '  to  yoke ' ;  iat'ns,  '  to  recite ' ;  stu, 
'to  praise' ;  hti,  '  to  sacrifice.'  These  describe  the 
activity  of  different  priests;  while  on  the  other 
hand  brdhman  in  many  instances  is  co-ordinated 
with  uktha,  gir,  dhi,  mati,  vianman,  stoma,  and 
other  words.  It  is  said  in  Rigv.  vii.  43.  1,  that '  the 
unequal  brdhmdni  of  the  pious  spread  abroad  on  all 
sides  at  the  sacrifice  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,' 

But  even  if  brdhman  should  be  found  to  be  a 
frequent  synonym  for  hymn,  formula,  and  other 
products  of  the  mental  life,  its  application  is 
from  early  times  not  limited  to  these.  The  Tait- 
tiriyaSariihita  says  that  the  hymns  and  the  texts 
are  limited,  but  the  brdhman  has  no  limits ;  H  and 
it  is  therefore  intelligible  how,  as  early  as  the 
Upanisads,  the  word  assumes  a  profound  philo- 
sophical meaning  in  direct  opposition  to  the  purely 
liturgical  part  of  Brahmanism.  The  brdhman  freet 
itself  again  from  the  mere  externalities  of  the 
ritual,  which  have  gradually  gathered  around  the 
centre  of  magical  power,  and,  released  from  all 
these  fetters  of  the  sacrifice,  is  developed  into  the 
loftiest  conception  of  Hinduism,  the  central  point 
of  all  thought,  into  the  Brahman,  which  is  essen- 
tially pure,  unchangeable,  and  eternal,  and  in 
which  all  things  have  their  issue  and  their  end. 

Vedic  times  conceived  of  a  '  lord  of  brdhman,'  the 
god  Bfhaspati  or  Brahnutnaspati.  In  opposition 
to  the  older  view,  which  saw  in  the  latter  a  form 
of  Agni,  modem  authorities,  following  Roth  and 
Haug,  prefer  to  regard  him  as  a  pure  abstraction. 
In  Haug's  belief,  Brhaspati  is  a  'paramount  priest 
of  the  Brahman  theology';  Oldenberg  describes 
him  as  '  the  domestic  priest  (purohita)  of  the  gods, 
the  heavenly  personification  of  the  priestliood,  in 
so  far  as  the  latter  has  the  power  and  function  of 
influencing  the  course  of  events  by  prayer  and 
magical  incantation.'  **  Pischel,  again,  has  placed 
him  by  the  side  of  Indra,  who  has  in  him  his 
purohita,  as  in  ancient  India  the  earthly  king  had 
by  his  side  his  brahmdn-purohita,  the  domestic 
priest  skilled  in  magical  art.ft  These  views,  so 
far  as  they  are  based  upon  a  pure  abstraction,  are 
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mistaken,  inasmuch  as  they  are  opposed  to  an 
important  passage  of  the  Rigveda,  —  brhaspatim 
saaane  sddayadhvam .  .  .  dama  a  dldirdnisafn  hira- 
nvavarnam  sapcma,* — which  treats  unmistakably 
of  the  establishment  of  a  sacrificial  fire  on  the 
hearth  ;  and  in  the  light  of  this  passage,  which 
in  itself  is  entirely  unexceptionable,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  late,  the  question  whether 
Brhaspati  in  the  Kigveda  is  an  abstraction  or 
not  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  If 
Brhaspati  is  a  name  for  the  fire,  the  reference 
in  every  case  into  which  magic  enters  can  only  be 
to  the  ancestral  fire  on  the  south  of  the  place  of 
sacrifice  where  the  Bralimiin  sits.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  ludra  and  Brhaspati  are  brought  into  close 
conne.xion,  the  former  as  the  king  the  latter  as 
his  purohita,  but  the  inference  is  clearly  that  we 
are  as  little  compelled  to  regard  Brhaspati  as  an 
abstraction  as  Indra.  IndraSurya  corresponds  to 
the  Ksatra,  the  moon  to  the  Brahman.  It  is 
asserted  in  Rigv.  x.  90.  13  that  '  the  moon  is  born 
from  the  manas,'  and  statements  to  the  same 
effect  are  found  in  the  Aitareya  and  Brhadara- 
nyaka  Upanisads.t  We  meet  with  the  com- 
parison in  Dhammapada,  No.  387,  where  ddicco 
corresponds  to  the  samnaddho  khattiyo,  and  can- 
dimd  to  the  jhdyl  brdhmano,  and  similarly  in 
Raghuvamsa,  xi.  64.  When,  therefore,  ethno- 
graphy points  to  '  the  dread  ■rt'izard  moon,  pursuing 
its  work  in  the  darkness,  continually  changing  its 
aspect,' J  it  is  quite  natural  for  the  southern  fire, 
which  witnesses  magical  art  and  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  half-moon,  to  receive  the  name  of 
Brhaspati,  and  for  the  moon  also  as  lord  and  divine 
patron  of  all  magic.  Hang's  view  that  Brhaspati 
was  '  a  precursor  of  the  god  Ganesa '  cannot  be 
established.  In  later  times  Brhaspati  lost  his 
original  significance  and  became  a  name  of  the 
planet  Juppiter,  just  as  the  name  of  the  Asvins, 
when  their  original  meaning  was  forgotten,  was 
transferred  to  a  constellation. 

Brhaspati  is  the  heavenly  brahmdn,  the  proto- 
type of  the  earthly.  He  arouses  the  gods  by 
means  of  the  sacrifice,  and,  according  to  one 
passage  of  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  bears  the 
sacrifice  to  men  who  had  become  faithless.  An 
examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which  the 
masculine  brahmdn  is  found  shows  that  it  de- 
notes in  general  a  distinct  class,  if  not  a  ca.ste, 
with  their  dependents,  and  is  frequently  used  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  king.  And  the  mascu- 
line also,  like  the  neuter  brdhman,  is  brought 
into  close  connexion  with  vdch.%  As  early  as  the 
Rigveda  those  who  undertake  one  or  other  of  the 
priestly'  offices  are  termed  Brahmans,  and  only  in 
a  few  instances  are  we  to  understand  by  brahmdn 
a  definite  class  of  priests,  co-ordinatea  with  the 
hotr,  adhvaryu,  or  udgatr.H  In  one  passage  only, 
where  Agni  is  addressed  as  Brahman,  who  takes 
his  seat  on  the  seat  of  men,  dous  the  latter  appear 
to  rank  higher  than  the  hotr.H  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, however,  no  special  statement  is  found 
in  the  Rigveda  which  would  assign  to  the  brahmdn 
duties  distinct  from  those  of  the  hotr  or  adhvaryu. 
We  read  notliing  either  of  a  special  priest  of  magic 
or  of  tlie  brahmdn  of  the  later  ritual,  whose  func- 
tion it  was  to  apply  his  superior  knowledge  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  sacrifice  as  a  whole,  and 
to  make  atonement  for  the  mistakes  of  the  indi- 
vidual priests.  Thrice  the  word  vad  is  used  of 
his  action.  But  just  as  the  general  practice  of 
magic  is  older  than  the  particular  forms  of  sacrifice 
kno^vn  to  us,  so  the  magician  also  is  older  than 
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the  other  officials  of  the  Indian  ritual,  which  was 
raised  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  magic  without 
ever  losing  its  association  with  it.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  brahmdn  named 
in  the  few  passages  referred  to,  and  coordinated 
with  the  hotr,  adhvaryu,  etc.,  is  other  than  the 
precursor  of  the  brahmdn  of  later  times.  '  There 
IS  no  doubt,'  writes  V.  Henry  (La  Magie,  p.  37), 
'  that  the  earliest  brahma  of  India  was  nothing 
more  than  the  sorcerer  and  medicine  -  man,  the 
retailer  of  the  remedies  and  charms  of  the  Athar- 
vaveda  or  Brahmaveda.'  Here  again,  also,  the 
conservative  character  of  Indian  development 
shows  itself :  it  does  not  break  with  the  past, 
but  retains  it  even  under  changed  conditions. 
Although  the  hotr,  adhvaryu,  and  udgatr,  with 
their  higher  literary  or  musical  accomplishments, 
were  placed  in  the  forefront,  and  the  artificial  and 
dramatic  routine  of  the  sacrifice  overshadowed 
the  primitive  magical  rules  of  the  brahmdn,  the 
ancient  pujarl  of  India  was  nevertheless  not 
banished  from  the  sacrificial  ground,  but  retained 
his  place  as  '  physician  of  the  sacrifice,'  *  lingering 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  order  to  make  good  afl 
its  defects  by  virtue  of  his  secret  magical  art. 
His  mere  presence,  more  than  the  hymns  of  the 
hotr  or  the  chants  of  the  udgatr,  by  means  of  the 
magical  fluid  with  which  he  is  endowed,  preserves 
for  the  sacred  rite  the  character  of  mystery,  and 
maintains  the  sacrifice  in  etfective  order.  -^ 

A  later  age  credited  him  also  with  wideWiterary 
knowledge.  There  was  provided  for  him  a  special 
book  of  ritual,  and  the  Atharvaveda,  the  magical 
practices  of  which  harmonized  closely  with  his 
character,  was  devoted  especially  to  him.  It  was 
even  required  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  Vedas.t  His  position,  moreover,  south  of 
the  place  of  sacrifice.^  near  to  the  southern  fire 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  fathers  and  the  demons 
and  employed  for  magical  practices,  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  original  cliaracter  of  the  pujari ; 
and  it  was  only  gradually  that  there  came  to  be 
assigned  to  him  a  higher  literary  rank. 

All  members  of  the  Brahman  caste,  according  to 
their  qualifications,  were,  as  it  seems,  eligible  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  hotr,  udgatr,  adhvaryu, 
brahman,  or  purohita.  Apparently,  however,  one 
or  the  other  onice  was  held  Dy  preference  by  certain 
families.  We  know  that  the  office  of  the  brahman 
was  claimed  in  the  most  ancient  times  by  the 
Vasistha?,  and  later  by  the  Atharvans.  It  is  said 
in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  xii.  6.  1.  41,  and 
Taitt.  Samh.  iii.  5.  2.  1  ff.,  that  the  Vasisthas  were 
originally  in  sole  possession  of  certain  formulie 
which  were  essential  for  the  performance  of  the 
duty.§  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  to  the 
god  Varuna,  who  is  closely  associated  with  the 
brahman,!!  more  numerous  hymns  are  dedi- 
cated by  the  Vasisthas  in  their  mandala  than  by 
other  poets.  The  pre-eminent  efficiency  of  their 
brAliman  is  emphasized  by  the  hymn  Rigv.  vii.  34, 
while  in  iii.  53.  12  the  Vi^vamitras  praise  their 
brahman  as  protecting  the  Bharatas.  Bloomfield 
has  attempted  to  show  how  the  Atharvans  came 
to  put  forward  their  especial  claim  to  the  office.  IT 

We  recur  now  to  the  abstract  form  of  the  word. 
The  attempt  to  find  a  unity  behind  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  Vedic  gods,  to  discover  an  all- 
comprehending  first  principle,  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  early  as  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  and 
is  there  linked  with  the  names  of  Praj^pati,  Vis- 
vakarman,  and  Purusa.    It  is  first  in  the  Satapatha 
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BrShmana  that  we  find  the  neuter  brdhman  ex- 
alted to  the  position  of  the  supreme  principle 
which  is  the  moving  force  behind  the  gods.  '  Tlie 
thirty-three  gods,'  it  is  said  in  Satap.  Brahni. 
xii.  8.  3.  29,  '  have  Brhaspati  as  Purohita,  but 
Brhaspati  is  Brahman,  therefore  the  meaning  is, 
They  have  the  Brahman  as  their  Puroliita.' 
Brahman  is  identified  at  Ae  time  with  the  wind, 
at  another  with  the  pranas  (see  Breath),  and  at 
another  with  the  sun.     In  a  hymn,  which  has  been 

E reserved  only  in  fragments,  the  epithet  of  '  born 
rst  in  the  east'  is  applied  to  him,  and  he  is 
described  at  its  close  as'  creator  and  first  principle 
of  the  universe,  who  brings  the  gods  and  the 
universe  into  being.  Here,  however,  he  is  only 
the  firstborn  of  creatures  ( prathamaja),  not  yet 
'self-existent'  (s-vnynmbhii).  We  recognize  still 
the  connexion  .with  the  view  of  the  Rigveda  in 
passages  like  Satap.  Bralim.  x.  2.  4.  6,  which 
represents  yonder  sun  as  resting  upon  the  seven- 
syllabled  Brahman,  and  adds  :  '  the  Brahman  is 
seven  -  syllabled,  re  is  one  syllable,  vajus  two 
syllables,  saman  two  syllables,  and  what  is  left 
over  and  above  subsisting  in  Brahman  that  is 
two-syllabled  ;  therefore  this  is  the  entire  seven- 
eyllabled  Brahman.'  And  in  another  passage 
Brahman  is  identified  with  the  syllable  om,  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  whole  Veda.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Brahmana  literature  we  still  see  clearly,  as 
Deussen  shows,  Prajfipati  holding  a  position  above 
the  Brahman  of  which  he  is  creator,  while  in  others 
Prajapati,  as  '  Brahma  Svayambhu,'  creates  this 
universe,  and  in  a  third  series  the  mind  (manas) 
which  creates  Prajapati  originates  'from  the  non- 
existent,' and  is  itself  identified  with  Brahman. 
In  the  cosmogony  of  the  later  books  of  the  Satap. 
Brahm.,  Brahman  has  been  exalted  to  the  position 
of  the  supreme  first  principle,  which,  itself  without 
beginning,  creates  the  universe :  '  Brahman  in  truth 
was  this  universe  at  the  beginning ;  it  created 
these  gods.'  * 

This  thought  was  taken  up  by  the  Upanisads, 
■which  made  it  their  aim  to  search  out  the  Brahman, 
and  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  it.  Here  reli- 
gion passes  into  the  wide  arena  of  that  philosophy 
whicli,  in  the  Vedanta  system  devoted  to  the  Brah- 
mavidya,  has  consistently  and  fully  expounded  the 
doctrine  of  Braliraan,  and  has  taught  the  unity  of 
Brahman  and  the  universe. 

By  the  side  of  the  all-comprehending  Brahman,  which  in  It6 
philosophically  relined  and  abstract  form  became  the  central 
point  of  Indian  thought,  later  times  conceived  of  a  personal 
Divine  creator  Brahma.  At  the  present  day  he  appears  to  be  a 
god  of  very  secondary  or  theoretical  importance,  and  plays  no 
part  in  the  popular  life.  Crouke  points  out  that  only  one 
temple,  that  in  Pu^kara,  is  sacred  to  him.  His  image  has 
four  faces,!  and  he  holds  a  driuking-vessel  in  his  hand;  he  is 
usually  represented  also  with  four  arms.  His  wife  is  Sarasvati, 
a  logical  result  of  the  ancient  connexion  of  brdkman  and  vach. 
But  though  his  personality  is  now  obscured  ttehind  the  more 
Tivldly  conceived  Visnu  and  Siva,  the  form  of  Brahnii  is  of  great 
Antiquity.  Belief  in  him  pervatles  the  entire  Mahiibharata,  as 
Hottztnann  shows,  in  its  later  as  well  as  in  its  earlier  portions. 
Brahmii  is  omniscient;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  past,  present, 
ftod  future,  and  with  his  counsel  supports  the  gods,  who  turn 
to  him  in  perplexity.  He  is  creator,  sustainer,  and  destroyer 
Of  the  universe,  which  is  by  him  continually  produced  anew. 
From  him  j)roceed  the  castes,  the  regular  orders ;  and  he  is 
usually  exalted  above  the  gods,  although  there  are  not  wanting 
passages  which  subordinate  him  to  Visnu  or  6iva.  He  is  a 
popular  figure  also  in  tlie  Pali  texts.  He  appears,  for  example, 
Defore  the  Buddha  in  order  to  move  him  not  to  withhold  from 
the  world  the  knowledge  he  has  won.  He  accompanies  the 
latter's  entrance  into  Nirvana  with  moral  rnflfxions,  and 
occupies  the  position  of  a  ministering  attendant  who,  fur  ex- 
ample, holds  the  white  sunshade  over  the  Huddha.  We  meet, 
however,  not  seldom  with  more  serious  traits,  which  afford  evi- 
dent proof  of  his  connexion  with  thn  conce})tion  of  the  Uruh- 
mans.  The  history  of  this  connexion  has  not  hitherto  been 
InTastigated  ;  and  little  tlierefore  on  the  subject  can  here  be 
advanced.  In  the  Kcvnddliasuttaof  the  IMgha  Nikaya.I  lirahlna 
Is  referred  to  as  *iIh'  grc-ut  llralmian,  the  imHuq)n>is<'d.  the  ob- 
server of  all  things,  the  lord  of  all,  the  father  of  ail  beings  past 
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and  future,"  etc.,  and  he  Is  described  as  the  one  who  can  answer 
the  question  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  four  elements. 
Brahma  draws  near,  and  a  bright  light  goes  before  him, 
announcing  his  approach.  He  is,  however,  obliged  to  explain 
to  Kevaddha  that  the  gods  are  mistaken  in  regarding  him  as 
omniscient,  and  that  only  the  Buddha  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Here  Buddhist  assumptions  necessitate  his  subordination 
to  the  Tiithagata  ;  but  in  other  passages,  as  in  the  Brahmajala- 
sutta,*  this  subordination  is  not  apparent,  but  the  relation  of 
the  nicco  dhuvo  sassalo  aviitarixidiiiadhammo  brahmd  to  the 
Brahmanical  conception  is  still  more  immediate.  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  examine  these  relations  more  closely,  and  to 
endeavour  from  the  elaborate  creations  of  Buddhism,  with  its 
numerous  Brahma  heavens  and  Brahma  gods,  to  extract  the 
ancient  kernel  which  its  wealth  of  fancy  has  thus  luxoriantlj 
overlaid  and  concealed  from  view. 

LiTERiTDHE.— M.  Bloomfield,'The  Atharvaveda.'lo OrujutriM 
d.  Indo-Ariechen  Philologie  u.  AUertumskundet  ii.  1  B.,  Strass- 
burg,  1899;  P.  Deussen,  Atlgetneitie  (Jeschicht^  d.  PhUosophii^ 
L  1,  Leipzig,  1S94,  p.  240  fl.,  i.  S,  Leipzig,  1S99,  and  Eng.  transla- 
tion, Edinburgh,  1906 ;  J.  Dowson,  Cioisical  Dictvmary  (if 
Hindu  Mythology  and  Religion,  London,  1879 ;  K.  Geldjier, 
Vedieche  Studien,  ii.,  Stuttgart,  1897,  p.  143ff. ;  M.  Haug, 
'  Die  ursprungliche  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  Brahman/  in  Berichte 
der  Akademie,  Munich,  18ti8,  Brahma  tt.  di4  Brahmanen, 
Munich,  1871 ;  A.  Holtzmann,  *  Brahman  im  Mahabh^rata,' 
ZDMG,  vol.  ixxviii.,  Leipzig,  1884,  p.  167  3. ;  A.  Ludwig,  Dar 
Riqveda,  Prague,  188S,  iii.  2B9  9. ;  H.  Oldenberg:,  Rtligion  des 
Veda,  Beriin,  1894,  pasgim;  R.  Pischel,  GOA,  No.  6  (1894], 
p.  419ff. ;  H.  OsthofT,  'Allerhand  Zauber  etymologiscb  be- 
leuchtet,'  in  Bezzenberger's  Beitrdae,  voL  xxiv.,  Oottingen. 
1890,  p.  113 ff.;  R.  Roth,  'Brahma  und  die  Brahmanen,"  ZDMO 
1.,  Leipzig,  1840,  p.  66  £f.;  O.  Stranss,  Brhaspati  im  Veda, 
Leipzig.  1905  ;  W.  Ward,  History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of 
the  Himioos,  London,  1811,  vol.  ii.  p.  29;  A.  Earth,  Religumt 
oj  India,  3rd  ed.,  London,  1891,  pp.  38,  43  ff.,  81;  F.  Max 
MUUer,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  2nd  ed., 
London,  1860,  pp.  4689.,  476  fl.,  and  Six  System!  of  Indian 
Philosophy,  London,  1899,  p.  68  ft. 

A.    HiLLKBRANDT. 

BRAHMANISM.— I.  Definition  and  divi- 
sions.— The  word  '  Brahmanism  '  seems  originally 
to  have  been  used,  and  popularly  still  to  be  under- 
stood, to  denote  the  religion  of  those  inhabitants 
of  India  who  adored  Brahma  as  their  Supreme 
God,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  professed 
Buddhism,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  Muham- 
madanism.  But  this  is  founded  upon  a  mis- 
conception. Brahma  was  never  universally  wor- 
shipped (cf.  preceding  col.)  ;  and  his  acknowledg- 
ment as  the  supreme  God  is  not  even  a  true,  still 
less  a  prominent,  characteristic  of  Brahmanical 
religions  and  sects.  The  characteristic  mark  of 
Brahmanism  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Veda 
as  the  Divine  revelation. 

In  Brahmanism  thus  defined  we  may  distingaish 
two  forms  of  religious  development.  The  earlier 
one  is  the  religion  taught  in  the  Brdhmanas  (the 
ritualistic  books  forming  the  greater  part  of  Vedic 
literature) ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  Vedio 
religion.  The  later  forms  of  Brahmanism  are  a 
new  departure,  and  are  only  to  a  small  extent 
developed  from  the  religion  of  the  Brahmanaa ; 
they  appeal  to  the  Vedic  Scriptures,  more  especially 
the  Upanisads  (perhaps  even  forging  new  ones),  in 
order  to  build  up  a  theosophy  of  their  own,  while 
in  their  cult  they  worship  partly  Vedic  deities, — 
changed,  however,  in  character, — partly  deities  of 
post-Vedic  origin  or  growth.  In  tliese  forms  of 
Brahmanism  tliere  is  an  important  non-Vedic 
element,  which,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
non-Hrahmanical  :  for  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
whicli  this  new  religion  is  made  up  were  shared  by 
Brahmans  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  modelled 
by  them.  This  olenientmay  be  called  '  Hinduistic' 
When  it  became  all  -  important,  and  when  the 
intluence  of  the  Brahmans  on  its  form.atioii  grew 
less  and  less,  Brahniani.sm  merged  into  Hiiultiism— 
by  which  term  it  has  become  custoiiiary  to  denote 
the  modern  phase  of  the  religious  development  of 
India. 

The  religion  of  the  Brahmaiias  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  the  Yajurveda  SnnihUd,  and 
tlius  comes  under  the  head  of  Vedic  religion  {q.v.). 
We  must  take  cognizance  of  it  here,  in  so  far  as  it 
inlluenced  the  growth  and  development  of  late» 
'  Digh.  Nik.  L  2.  8,  p.  18. 
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BrahmanUm.  The  Brahmanas  are  almost  entirely 
concerned  with  sacriiice.  Indeed,  the  most  orthodox 
school  of  Vedic  theologians,  the  Mimaiiisakas,  go 
the  length  of  maintaining  that  the  sole  aim  of 
revelation  is  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice 
(karman).  The  Miraaihsakas  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Karma-mdrga  ('way  of  worlis'),  the 
doctrine  wliich  declares  that  the  highest  end  of  man 
is  to  be  realized  by  works,  i.e.  by  sacrifices  and 
other  observances  taujjht  in  the  Veda.  Theirs  is 
an  extreme  view  which,  however,  fairly  well  pre- 
sents the  meaning  of  the  Brahmanas  themselves, 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  of  the  greater  part  of  every 
Brdhtnana.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  last 
cliaptersof,  or  appendixes  to,  some  Brahmanas 
called  Aranyakas,  or  to  certain  independent 
treatises  with  similar  contents,  called  Upanisads, 
which  are  the  latest  works  of  Vedic  literature. 
For  these  texts  contain  philosophical  speculations 
wliich  for  the  most  part  are  entirely  unconnected 
with  sacrifice ;  and  on  these  texts  another  school 
of  Vedic  theologians,  the  Vedantins,  have  based 
their  theosophical  systems.  The  Vedantins  are 
the  oldest  representatives  of  the  Jndna-marga 
('way  of  knowledge'),  or  the  doctrine  which  de- 
clares that  the  summuin  bonum  is  to  be  obtained 
through  knowledge.  There  is  a  third  '  way,'  the 
Bhakti-marga  {q.v.),  which  declares  that  love  of, 
or  devotion  to,  God  leads  to  the  highest  goal. 
This  doctrine  was  developed  later  than  the  '  way 
of  works '  and  the  '  way  of  knowledge,'  but  it 
became  the  most  important  one  for  practical 
religion,  especially  in  more  recent  times. 

The  Hindus  themselves  have  divided  their 
religions  into  these  three  classes,  according  to  the 
three  'ways'  explained  above;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  we  too  should  take  cognizance  of 
their  classification,  which,  on  the  whole,  well 
presents  the  facts  and  the  historical  development 
of  religious  thought  in  India. 

II.  Religious  and  philosopbical  ideas.— 
I.  The  first  form  of  Brahmanism,  as  already  stated, 
is  mainly  a  religion  of  ceremonies  and  observances  ; 
it  is  chierty  concerned  with  sacrifice,  compared 
with  which  devotion  and  moral  duties  are  of  so 
little  importance  to  the  authors  of  the  ritualistic 
books  that  they  scarcely  ever  mention  them.  Of 
course,  the  religion  of  the  priests  belonged,  strictly 
speaking,  to  that  exclusive  class  only  ;  it  was  not 
the  religion  of  the  people  at  large,  or  even  that  of 
the  upper  classes,  though  it  was  admitted  by  the 
latter,  in  theory  at  least  (and  is  so  generally  down 
to  recent  times),  to  be  the  most  sacred,  the  revealed 
religion.  Its  inliuence  on  the  religious  develop- 
ment in  India  should  not  be  underrated  ;  in  order 
rightly  to  understand  the  latter,  we  must  have  a 
clear  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  Vedic  sacrifice. 
It  is  not  offered  to  a,  god  with  the  view  of  pro- 
pitiating him  or  obtaining  from  him  welfare  on 
earth  or  bliss  in  heaven  ;  these  rewards  are  directly 
produced  by  the  sacrifice  itself,  i.e.  through  the 
correct  performance  of  complicated  and  inter- 
connected ceremonies  which  constitute  the  sacrifice, 
and  which  are  more  of  the  nature  of  magic  than  of 
worship.  Though  in  each  sacrifice  certain  gods  are 
invoked  and  receive  offerings,  the  gods  themselves 
are  but  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  sacrifice 
or  in  completing  the  course  of  mystical  ceremonies 
composing  it.  Sacrifice  is  regarded  as  possessing  a 
mystical  potency,  superior  even  to  the  gods,  who,  it 
is  sometimes  stated,  attained  to  their  Divine  rank 
by  means  of  sacrifice.  In  the  Brahmanas  there  are 
scattered  many  statements  about  this  mystical 
potency — sacrifice  in  the  abstract.  The  general 
notions  contained  in  them  have  been  combined  by 
Martin  Haug  in  a  description  of  sacrifice  which  we 
shall  transcribe  from  the  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  t\iaAitareya  Brdhmana  (Bombay,  1863),  p.  73  f. : 


'  The  sacrifice  1«  regarded  u  the  meam  for  ohtaining  power 
over  this  and  the  other  world,  over  visit>le  as  well  aB  invisible 
beinfirs,  aniuaate  as  well  as  inanimate  creatures,  ile  who  knows 
its  proper  application,  and  has  it  duly  performed,  is  in  fact 
looked  upon  as  the  real  master  of  the  world  ;  for  any  desire  he 
may  entertain,  if  it  be  even  the  most  ambitious,  can  be  gratified  ; 
any  object  he  has  in  view  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  it.  The 
yajha  (sacrifice)  taken  as  a  whole  is  conceived  to  be  a  kind  of 
machinery,  in  which  every  piece  must  tally  with  the  other,  or  a 
sort  of  ^eat  chain,  in  which  no  UnJi  is  allowed  to  be  wanting  ; 
or  a  staircase,  by  which  one  may  ascend  to  heaven ;  or  as  a 
personage,  endowed  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  human 
DO(iy.  It  exists  from  eternity,  and  proceeded  from  the  Supreme 
Being  (Prajapati  or  Brahma)  along  with  the  Traividyd,  i.e.  the 
three-fold  sacred  science  (the  Rik  verses,  the  Sdmant,  or  chants, 
and  the  }'a)u«,  or  sacrilicial  formulas).  The  creation  of  the 
world  itself  was  even  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  a  sacrifice  per- 
formed by  the  Supreme  Being.  The  Yajtia  exists  as  an  invisible 
thing  at  all  times ;  it  is  like  the  latent  power  of  electricity  in  an 
electric  machine,  requiring  only  the  operation  of  a  luitabla 
apparatus  in  order  to  be  elicited.  It  is  supposed  to  extend, 
when  unrolled,  from  the  Ahavanxya,  or  sacrificial  fire,  into 
which  all  oblations  are  thrown,  to  heaven,  forming  thus  a  bridge 
or  ladder,  by  means  of  which  the  sacriticer  can  communicata 
with  the  world  of  gods  and  spirits,  and  even  ascend  when  alive 
to  their  abodes.  The  term  for  beginning  the  sacrificial  operm- 
tions  is  "  to  spread  the  sacrifice  "  ;  this  means  that  the  invisible 
thing,  representing  the  ideal  sacrifice  which  was  lying  dormant, 
as  it  were,  is  set  m  motion,  in  consequence  of  which  its  sevezml 
parts  or  limbs  unfold  themselves,  and  thus  the  whole  becomet 
extended.  This  Ideal  sacrifice  stands  in  the  closest  relation- 
ship with  all  the  sacrificial  implementa,  the  sacrificial  place, 
and  all  the  sacred  verses  and  words  spoken  during  ltd  actual 
performance.  The  sacrifice  being  often  represented  as  a  kind 
of  being  with  a  body  like  that  of  men,  certain  ceremonies  form 
his  head,  others  his  neck,  others  his  eyes,  etc.  The  most  im- 
portant element  in  a  sacrifice  is  that  all  its  several  parts  should 
tally,  and  that  consequently  there  should  be  nothing  in  excess, 
and  nothing  deficient  in  it.  This  harmony  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  sacrifice  constitutes  its  riipa,  i.e.  form.  The  proper 
form  is  obtained,  when  the  mantrat  which  are  repeated  are  In 
strictest  accordance  with  the  ceremony  for  which  they  are 
repeated,  or  (if  the  sacrifice  lasts  for  several  or  many  days) 
when  they  have  the  characteristics  of  the  respective  days.  If 
the  form  be  vitiated,  the  whole  sacrifice  is  lost.  Mistakes  being 
unavoidable  on  account  of  the  extremely  complicated  ritual, 
the  sacrificer  was  to  be  attended  by  a  physician  in  the  person  of 
the  Bralima  priest.  Each  mistake  must  be  made  good  by  a 
prdyaichitta,  i.e.  penance,  or  propitiatory  offering.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  dignity  of  the  gods  could 
not  but  be  lowered  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  had 
such  exaggerated  notions  about  the  nature  and 
importance  of  sacrifice.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gods  descended  from  the  high  position  they  once 
had  held  in  the  esteem  of  the  Vedic  poets,  and 
came  to  occupy  quite  a  subordinate  rank.  The 
degradation  of  the  once  popular  gods  is  a  marked 
feature  of  later  Brahmanism,  and  we  can  trace  its 
effect  on  the  development  of  Indian  religion  in 
many  important  facts,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel. 

The  religion  of  the  period  of  the  Rigveda  did 
not  lack  germs  which,  duly  developed,  would  hare 
raised  the  conception  of  the  Deity  to  a  higher  level. 
Not  only,  during  its  last  stage,  had  a  Father- 
god,  Prajapati,  become  the  object  of  speculation 
and  adoration,  but  even  before  that  time  it  had 
become  a  habit  of  the  poet-priest  to  ascribe  the 
attributes,  functions,  and  powers  of  several  gods 
to  that  particular  one  whom  he  was  for  the 
time  invoicing.  This  tendency  to  identify  many 
gods  with  one  has  been  called  by  Max  Miiller 
'henotheism'  or  '  kathenotheism.'  It  is  conceir- 
able  that  henotheism  might,  in  the  end,  have  led 
to  monotheism,  or  at  least  to  a  purer  form  of  re- 
ligion than  the  old  Vedic  polytheism.  But  in  the 
Brdhmana  period  the  priests  cared  less  to  exalt 
the  personal  gods  than  to  emphasize  the  momen- 
tous dignity  of  the  impersonal  sacrifice.  The  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  as  embodied  in  the  Vedic 
gods  was  first  debased  by  the  ritualistic  preoccnpa 
tion  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  degradation  of  the  goas 
was  consummated  by  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar. 
But  the  same  cause  which  diminished  the  dignity  of 
the  ancient  gods  gave  rise  to  a  new  idea  of  God 
as  Controller  and  Lord  of  man  and  the  universe. 
The  constant  occupation  of  the  priests  with  sacrifice 
and  the  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  me«.ning 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  prodnced  thoee  ideas, 
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described  by  Hang,  about  sacrifice  as  a  paramount 
power,  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  world  ; 
and  such  ideas  prepared  the  Indian  mind  to  admit 
a  First  Cause,  a  kind  of  impersonal  God.  This 
movement  appears  in  full  vigour  in  the  Aranyakas 
and  Upanisads ;  in  these  works  we  behold  a 
spectacle  unique  in  the  history  of  religion,  vii. 
the  search  for  a  Supreme  God  after  the  popular 
gods  had  pioved  to  be  false. 

During  the  Brahmana  period  the  theologians 
had  always  been  searching  for  those  cosmical, 
physical,  and  psychical  phenomena  and  forces 
which,  as  they  thought,  were  symbolized  in  the 
rites  and  appurtenances  of  sacrifice.  Thus  they 
arrived  at  a  crude  and  nnsystematical  knowledge 
of  these  potencies,  and  a  rough  kind  of  estimate 
of  their  importance.  The  earliest  parts  of  the 
Aranyakas  and  Upanisads  contain  several  attempts 
at  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  physical  and 
psychical  forces,  first  in  connexion  with  some  part 
of  the  ritual,  and  then  in  various  other  allegorical 
directions.  There  is  a  ^adual  advance  in  these 
fanciful  attempts  at  classification  ;  the  several  items 
are  arranged  according  to  their  dependence  upon 
one  another,  till  that  one  is  reached  from  which 
all  others  are  believed  to  be  derived. 

It  is  impossible  to  sketch,  even  In  outline,  these  attempts, 
which  frequently  contradict  one  another ;  but  it  may  be  re- 
marlsed  that  the  series  ot  cosmical  or  physical  phenomena 
and  the  psychical  are  often  treated  apart,  and  afterwards 
placed  in  parallelism.  Thus  we  frequently  meet  with  such 
symbolic  equations  as  the  following:  body  =  earth,  8peech  =  flre 
(OiTni),  eye  ==  sun  {dditya),  breath  (i.e.  the  principle  of  life, 
prdpa)=»wind  (payu),  ear  =  (juarters  of  the  heavens,  mind  = 
moon,  etc.  At  the  head  of  either  series  is  placed  that  element 
or  power  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  subtle,  the  most  sub* 
lime.  Before  the  end  of  these  speculations  was  definitely 
reached, '  breath '  was  usually  placed  at  the  top  of  the  psychical 
■eries,  while  the  same  poi^ition  in  the  cosmical  series  was 
occupied  sometimes  by '  wind,'  sometimes  by  *  space.' 

2.  But  speculation  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  such 
results ;  it  postulated  something  more  subtle  still 
than  anything  we  are  cognizant  of — the  Keal  [sat), 
the  Immortal,  which  is  beyond  the  sun,  where  the 
Blessed  go  who  no  more  return  to  the  earth.  The 
name  given  to  this  mysterious  power  is  Brahman 


(q.v.),  which  originally  may  have  meant  'prayer' 
[but  see  above,  p.  797*,  near  top],  but  already  in 
the  Atharva  Veda  and  other  Veuic  texts  (see  Muir, 


Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  378  tf. )  it  denotes  the 
primitive  deity,  who  is  identified  with  the  Supreme 
God,  the  Upholder  of  the  world.  Brahman  is  the 
infinite,  the  unchangeable,  the  eternal,  the  absolute ; 
it  is  pure  Being,  on  which  all  that  exists  depends, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  reality.  Brahman 
cannot  be  defined  ;  it  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
stated  that  all  known  attributes  of  things  must  be 
denied  of  Brahman,  which  therefore  can  be  described 
only  by  negations  [neti  neti,  '  no  no ').  In  Brahman 
is  reached  the  ultimate  end  of  the  series  of  cosmical 
and  physical  powers — its  First  Cause. 

This  advance  in  speculation  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded step  by  step  with  another,  concerning  the 
scries  of  psychical  phenomena  and  powers,  the 
ultimate  member  of  which  came  to  be  designated  as 
Stman  iq.v.).  Atinan  originally  meant  'body'  or 
'  person.  Being  used  also  as  a  reflexive  pronoun, 
it  came  to  denote  the  Self,  as  the  prlnciide  which 
con-lHiites  the  identity  of  an  individual,  that  on 
wliich  the  whole  of  the  physical  and  psychical 
functions  of  an  individual  depend,  and  from  which 
they  derive  their  reality.  Atman  is  therefore 
the  transcendent  Self  or  Soul.  Frequently  it 
\B  identified  with  the  space  within  the  heart. 
Brnhmftn  and  Atman  mark  the  greatest  heights 
which  speculation  reached  ;  the  one  in  the  cosmical 
order  of  things,  the  otiier  in  the  psychical.  To 
comprehend  their  nature,  and  to  investi^^ate  the 
relation  subsisting  between  them,  is  the  chief 
object,  the  ever  recurring  theme,  of  the  fully  de- 
veloped speculation  of  the  U^anifadt.  Brahman 
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is  declared  to  be  the  innermost  essence  of  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate  ;  it  abides  in  them 
unknown  to  them,  and  controls  them  from  within ; 
hence  it  is  called  antarydmin  ('controller  from 
within ').  Brahman,  as  immanent  in  us,  is  declared 
not  to  be  different  from  our  dtTnan.  The  Upanifadt 
insist  on  the  non-difference  of  the  Brahman  and 
Atman ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thereby 
absolute  identity  is  meant,  so  that  the  dtvian 
would  cease  to  exist  individually  when  it  has  been 
joined  to  Brahman.  On  this  point  there  is  ereat 
diversity  of  opinion  amone  the  interpreters  of  the 
Upanisads — the  Aupanisadas  or  Vedantins. 

These  philosophers  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  the  Upanisads 
their  true  teachings,  and  to  show  that  they  formed  a  self-con- 
sistent system.  The  older  view  seems  to  have  been  that  followed 
by  Ramanuja,  viz.^  that  souls,  though  essentially  one  witn 
Brahman,  Btill  retam  some  kind  of  individuality  of  their  own 
when  Joined  to  him,  and  that  the  world  has  the  same  relation 
to  Brahman  as  the  soul  has  to  the  body.  The  youn^-er  view  ex- 
pounded by  Saiikara  has,  however,  become  the  prevailing  one 
among  philosophers:  it  maintains  that  Brahman  alone  is  real 
and  everj'thing  else  is  an  illusion  (mdyd),  and  that  the  souls  on 
reaching  Brahman  are  completely  merged  in  him  and  cease  to 
exist  individually.  The  advocates  of  both  views  adduce  pass- 
ages in  their  favour  from  the  Upanifads  themselves.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  authors  of  the  Upani^adt  held 
various  opinions  on  the  points  which  form  the  basis  ot  the 
different  schools  of  Vedanta. 

However  this  may  be,  the  great  achievement  of 
the  Upanisads  b  to  have  established  the  firm 
belief  in  a  transcendent  Cause  of  the  world,  an 
impersonal  and  on-moral  God  mysteriously  iden- 
tical with  our  Self.  This  new  idea  of  a  panthe- 
istical Deity  has  nothing  in  common  with,  and 
cannot  therefore  have  been  developed  from,  the 
popular  notions  of  the  Divine  nature  as  represented 
by  the  old  Vedic  gods.  Brahman,  in  particular,  is 
outside  the  category  of  good  and  bad  ;  it  is  an  un- 
moral deity  as  it  is  an  impersonal  one. 

The  theosophical  movement,  which  found  expression  In  th« 
Upanisads,  was  not  restricted  to  a  school  of  philosophera, 
though  one  great  sage,  Yajfiavalkya,  had  a  great  share  in 
establishing  the  final  doctrine  of  Brahman.  Nor  were  thes« 
speculations  the  exclusive  property  of  priests  or  Brahmans ; 
for  kings  are  mentioned  who  *  knew  the  Brahman '  and  taught 
their  knowledge  to  Brahmans ;  and  even  women  took  part  in 
the  discussions  about  the  nature  of  Brahman.  It  cannot  b« 
doubted  that  the  ideas  of  Brahman  and  Atman  formed  the  prin- 
cipal interest  of  intellectual  and  religious  life  in  India  during 
the  period  of  the  Upanifad^ ;  they  became  one  of  the  chief 
factors  which  brought  about  the  new  phase  of  Brfthmanical 
religion,  for  '  Brahniaism,'  if  we  may  adopt  this  term  to  denot« 
the  theosophical  ideas  taught  in  the  Upanisadt,  has  been  made, 
by  most  founders  of  sects  and  religions  in  India,  the  philoso- 
phical basis  of  their  teachinga 

3.  Another  factor  which  greatly  influenced  re- 
ligious life  in  India,  and  contributed  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  give  it  its  peculiar  character,  was  asceticism 
(O.K.).  The  religion  of  the  priests,  being  concerned 
chiefly  with  sacrifice  and  sacraments,  cannot  have 
satisfied  the  religious  wants  of  the  people,  especiall  v 
of  men  of  strong  religious  feelings,  who  have  al- 
ways formed  a  numerous  class  in  India.  In  sacrifice, 
hired  priests  played  the  active  part,  and  the  sacri 
ficer  but  a  pa-ssive  one ;  but  a  religious  man  will 
always  desire  to  exert  himself  for  the  attainment 
of  perfection  according  to  the  light  that  is  given 
him.  There  was  a  way  open,  a  means  of  satisfy- 
ing religious  wants,  known  by  the  name  of  tapat 
and  practised  from  time  immemorial  ;  for  ascetio 
practices  form  already  an  important  part  of  primi- 
tive religion,  and  are  imposed  as  a  duty  on  the 
shamans  and  medicine  men  of  uncivilized  peoples. 
Already  in  the  Rig  Veda  (x.  136)  ascetics  (munis) 
are  mentioned  who  boast  of  their  magical  powers. 
And  later,  in  the  Brdhmanas,  we  meet  with 
them  under  the  name  of  Sramanas,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  Brahm.Tns  as  theii 
rivals  (cf.  Fatafijali,  ad  Pdnini,  ii.  412.  'i).  We  get 
a  distinct  view  of  these  ascetics  in  much  later 
times,  when  the  ascetic  practices  had  been  refined 
and  loduced  to  a  kind  of  system.  The  principal 
methods  were  the  following :  silence,  various 
postures  of  the  body  and  of   the   limbs,   fastinc. 
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regulation  of  the  breathing,  self  mortification,  and 
contemplation.  By  such  means,  which  are  denoted 
by  the  word  yoga  (q.v.),  the  ascetic  (or  yogin)  strove 
to  propitiate  a  god  and  to  induce  him  to  grant  the 
boon  he  solicited  (varada),  or  he  attempted  to  gain 
superhuman  powers.  At  all  events  he  acquired 
merit  by  his  tapas,  and  was  looked  upon  by  all  as 
a  saint.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Epics 
the  Rsis  of  old  are  generally  regarded  as  holy 
men,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  ofiFering 
sacrifices  as  on  account  of  their  severe  penance ; 
they  are  superhuman  yogins,  not  deified  priests. 
We  see  thereby  that  the  religious  ideal  of  the 
Epics  was  no  longer  that  of  the  Brahmanas. 

This  change  will  also  become  evident,  if  we  con- 
sider the  four  cUramat  {q.v.),  or  stages  into  which 
the  religious  career  of  the  Hindus  was  divided 
about  tlie  end  of  the  Vedic  period.  The  first  stage 
is  that  of  the  brahmachdrin,  or  disciple,  who  learns 
the  Veda ;  the  second,  that  of  the  grhastha,  or 
married  householder;  the  third,  that  of  the  vana- 
prast/ui,  or  old  man,  who  retires  to  the  woods  an<l 
lives  there  the  life  of  a  hermit ;  the  last,  that  of 
the  bhiksu  {'j'lti,  sannyasin),  or  religious  mendicant. 
Now  the  bhiksu  is  an  ascetic  by  profession,  who  is 
never  to  return  to  common  life,  but  most  of  his 
ascetic  practices  he  has  in  common  with  the  yogin. 
The  high  value  set  on  asceticism  is  acknowledged 
in  principle  when  ascetic  life  is  made  the  last 
stage  of  the  religious  career.  Daring  the  period 
oi  the  Brahmanas,  'religious'  men  seem  to  have 
passed  the  last  part  of  their  life  as  hermits  in  the 
woods ;  for  their  use  were  destined,  as  the  name 
indicates,  the  Aranyakas  (q.v.),  which  formed  the 
last  chapters  of,  or  were  appendixes  to,  the  Brah- 
manas. In  later  times,  however,  the  asra-ma  of 
the  hermit  fell  into  disuse,  and  now  it  is  prac 
tically  abolished  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
asrania  of  the  ascetic  gained  in  importance,  and 
was  chosen  by  all  those  who  adopted  a  religious 
life.  This  changed  relation  between  the  dh-amas 
indicates  that  the  ascetic  ideal  finally  supplanted 
the  older  ideal  represented  by  sacrifice. 

There  have  always  been  two  kinds  of  yoga.  The 
one,  now  called  hnthnjoga,  is  practised  in  order  to 
obtain  magical  powers ;  the  other,  rajayoga,  for 
the  attainment  of  spiritual  perfection.  In  the 
latter,  the  higher  yof^a,  dhyana  ('contemplation') 
is  regarded  as  the  most  effective  means  for  attain- 
ing the  desired  ends,  while  the  other  ascetic 
practices  are  enjoined  as  a  preparatory  course  only. 
By  dhyana  is  produced  a  kind  of  superhuman 
knowledge,  intuition,  we  may  call  it,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  wildest  fancies  have  been 
accepted  as  truths.  The  Jaina  UmSsvftti  lays  it 
down  in  his  T'lttvirthadkigama  Sutra,  ix.  37,  that 
by  means  of  dhydnn  the  structure  of  the  universe 
becomes  known.  But  the  chief  use  to  which 
dhyana  was  put  was  the  discovery  and  compre- 
hension of  religious  truths,  and  it  is  therefore 
regarded  by  oitliodox  as  well  as  by  heretical 
teachers  as  the  noblest  of  all  religious  exercises. 

The  refined  yoga  gave  rise  to  the  first  system- 
atical phiIoso[)hy,  the  Sahkhya  of  Kapila — a  theory, 
if  not  invented  for  the  purpose,  at  least  well 
adapted  to  account  for  the  efiScacy  of  yoga  in 
general,  and  of  contemplation  in  particular.  We 
might  call  it  a  system  of  natural  religion ;  for  it 
was  regarded  as  a  Smrti — a  title  which  is  given  to 
works  of  an  authority  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
Veda,  Hence  the  Sahkhya  theory  of  evolution, 
combined  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Upanisads  on 
Brahman,  has,  ever  since  the  Mahdbharata  and  the 
Puranas,  been  put  in  requisition  to  solve  religious 
problems  and  to  explain  the  relation  between  God 
*nd  the  world  ;  it  has  thus  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  later  Brahmanical  theology. 

In  conclusion,  the  bearing  of  asceticism  on  ethics 


must  be  pointed  out.  In  India,  ethics  is  not 
regarded  as  an  independent  branch  of  philosophy 
or  of  religion,  but  as  preparatory  to  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  religious  practice,  dhyana,  which 
leads  to  emancipation.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  fundamental  moral  precepts 
should  have  first  been  formulated  in  ascetic  circles; 
for  they  are  set  forth  as  the  five  great  vows 
binding  on  all  bhiksus.  Four  of  these  five  vows, 
viz.,  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  lie,  and  not  to 
commit  adultery,  are  common  to  all  orders  of 
ascetics,  orthodox  as  well  as  heretical.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  actual  state  of  morality  in 
India  at  the  time  under  consideration,  it  is  evident 
that  the  principal  moral  laws  had  been  clearly 
grasped,  notwithstanding  the  indifference  of  the 
priests  to  ethics. 

The  summum  bonum  is  defined  as  emancipation 
[mcksa,  mukti,  nirvrti).  In  the  Upanisads,  eman- 
cipation, union  with  Brahman,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned and  praised  as  the  end  to  be  desired  ;  but  it 
does  not  yet  appear  in  the  same  light  as  in  later 
times,  as  the  only  real  good.  In  the  Upanisads 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  pessimism  which 
henceforward  becomes  the  most  characteristic  and 
dominant  feature  of  Indian  philosophy  and  religion. 
Theoretical  pessimism  was  first  t-aught  in  Brah- 
manical philosophy  by  Sarikhya-Yoga ;  it  is  also 
the  keynote  of  Jainism  and  Buddhism — religions 
which  "have  largely  borrowed  from  Yoga.  The 
logical  outcome  of  pes-simism,  always  associated 
with  it,  is  the  doctrine  of  liberation  as  the  summum 
bonum.  If  mundane  existence,  this  phenomenal 
world,  the  Saihsara,  in  which  the  soul  is  bom 
again  and  again,  is  essentially  bad,  and  if  the  soul 
fettered  to  the  Saihsara  experiences  infinite  pain 
and  no  happiness  that  is  not  vitiated  with  and 
inseparable  from  suffering,  then  indeed  the  true 
aim  must  be  the  definite  release  from  the  Saihsara, 
i.e.  the  reaching  of  a  state  subject  to  no  change 
and  suffering.  This  absolute  state  is  reached  in 
rnoksa,  mukti,  nirvfti,  or  nirvana.  To  teach  the 
way  to  mukti  is  the  aim  of  most  of  the  philosophical 
ana  religious  systems  of  India  after  the  Vedic 
period  ;  they  profess  to  open  a  way  to  salvation  for 
those  who  are  wearied  with  the  continual  suffer- 
ing produced  by  mundane  existence. 

III.  Mythology. — The  religious  and  philoso- 
phical ideas,  the  rise  of  which  has  been  sketched 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  were  at  the 
same  time  so  many  factors  in  the  formin"  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Brahmanical  period.  This 
mythology  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
priests  or  of  the  Brahmans  ;  it  maj-  be  described 
as  the  sum  of  those  myths  and  legends  which  were 
current  among  the  Indians  of  higher  culture,  and 
which  found  expression  in  general  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture, chiefly  in  the  Epics  and  the  Puranas.  It 
inherited,  from  the  preceding  period  of  the  Veda, 
the  principal  gods.  Theoretically  they  remained 
what  they  had  been  believed  to  be  Defore,  but 
practically  there  was  a  marked  change.  Some  of 
the  deities  invoked  in  the  hj-mns  of  the  Rig  Veda 
were  forgotten,  and  those  who  were  retained 
generally  lost  much  of  their  pristine  dignity, 
owing  to  the  exclusively  sacrificial  interests  of  the 
priest  as  explained  above  ;  only  a  few  were  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  position.  Beside.'  these,  some 
new  gods  were  received  into  the  Hindu  pantheon. 
The  majority  of  the  Vedic  gods  lost  their  share  in 
popular  worship  without  ceasing  to  be  considered 
powerful  deities.  This  brought  about  a  changed 
conception  of  these  gods  in  two  ways:  (1)  The 
anthropomorphic  element  in  their  character  was 
greatly  developed,  since  it  was  not  to  the  priests, 
hut  to  poets  and  legend-mongers  that  the  care  of 
mythology  was  now  entrusted.  (2)  The  gods 
generally   became   departmental    divinities   to  • 
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mnch  greater  extent  than  before.  Tliis  fact  is 
most  striking  in  some  cases  where  gods  have 
attributed  to  them  dehnite  functions  with  which 
in  tlie  Uig  Veda  they  had  but  a  very  slight,  if  any, 
connexion.  Thus  Varuna  became  the  ocean-gud, 
while  in  the  Rig  Veda  his  connexion  with  water 
Beenis  to  be  more  of  an  accident.  The  Vedio 
Savitr  is  not  a  proper  sun-god  ;  in  later  mythology 
he  is  identical  with  Surya,  and  represents  the 
heavenly  luminary.  Soma,  whose  character  as 
moon-god  in  the  Rig  Veda  is  still  controverted,  is 
acknowledged  as  such  in  Brahmanical  mytliology, 
and  Yama  Ln  like  manner  appears  as  the  ruler  of 
the  nether  world.  This  tendency  to  distribute  the 
departments  of  nature  among  the  gods,  clearly 
discernible  in  most  cases,  prevented  the  gods  from 
becoming  little  more  than  holy  names  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  worshipped  by  the  people. 

The  Vedic  gods  who  continue  to  be  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  Brahmanical  period  are  Agni, 
Indra,  Savitr,  Soma,  Vayu,  Varuna,  Yama,  and 
the  AAvins  ;  and,  in  addition  to  them,  Praiapati, 
Visnu,  and  Rudra.  The  three  last  namea,  who 
became  the  Supreme  Gods,  will  be  considered 
towards  the  end  of  this  article  ;  we  shall  treat  first 
of  the  other  gods  borrowed  from  the  Veda,  and 
next  of  the  principal  new  gods  who  originated  or 
came  to  tlie  front  in  post- Vedic  times. 

I.  Vedic  gods. — Agni  is,  in  the  Rig  Veda,  the 
personification  of  the  sacrificial  fire ;  he,  therefore, 
was  the  god  of  the  priests  and  the  priest  of  the 
gods.  The  Vedic  conceptions  of  Agni  are  partly 
retained  and  occasionally  revive  in  later  mythology. 
Thus  he  represents  Brahmanhood  just  as  Indra 
represents  the  ksatriya,  or  warrior-class  ;  he  is  the 
leaderof  the  gods,  who  are  therefore  agnipurogama. 
The  common  synonyms  of  agni,  '  fire,'  in  classical 
Sanskrit,  viz.  vnhni,  hutavdhana,  hutdiana,  are 
derived  from  Vedic  conceptions  of  Agni.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  later  Agni  is  simply  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  element  fire.  Therefore  he  is  spoken 
of  as  having  wind  for  his  charioteer  (vatasdrathi), 
and  smoke  as  a  banner  (dhunmketu).  The  various 
aspects  of  fire  occasionally  appear  as  traits  of 
Agni's  character,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  legends 
related  of  him.  Some  forms  of  fire,  especially  as 
the  terrible  and  destructive  element,  seem  to  have 
been  worshipped  under  other  names.  According  to 
the  ^atajxtlha  Brdhmana,  Agni  was  called  Bhava 
by  the  vahikas,  Sarva  by  the  Eastern  people.  He 
was  also  called  Pa.4unam  pati  ('  lord  of  beasts')  and 
Rudra.  This  seems  to  mdicate  that  the  popular 
worship  of  Agni  was  early  transferred  to  deities  of 
the  Rudra  type.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  were  any  temples  of  Agni,  and  whether 
he  received  worship  except  in  Vedic  sacrifices. 

Agni  is  present  in  every  fire ;  therefore  it  was 
possible  to  relate  legends  of  many  Agnis  and  to 
make  out  genealogies  of  them  (Mahaohdrata,  iii. 
219-222,  and  dill'erently  Vdyu  Purana,  i.  29).  This 
accounts  aiso  for  the  fact  that  contracts  were  made 
in  the  presence  of  fire  ;  for  thus  Agni,  the  om- 
niscient god,  was  a  witness  to  the  contract.  Fire, 
in  a  mysterious  way,  resides  in  all  creatures  ;  it  is 
reco|^nized  as  the  cause  of  digestion.  Therefore 
Agni  is  an  omniscient  god.  The  following  legends 
wul  give  an  idea  of  Agni's  position  in  later  myth- 
ology : 

Agni  was  created  by  Brahm&,  and  invested  by  him  with  his 
ianctions.  But  Afigiraa  was,  on  account  o(  Ills  austerities, 
considered  superior  to  A^'ii.  Therefore  tiie  god  wanted  to  lay 
down  his  ollif^e,  hut  An^'iras  diasuadeti  hitn  from  retiring,  and 
was  therefore  adopted  by  him  as  his  son  (Mahdbfiiirata,  iil.  217). 
A/igiraa'  sou  was  Brliai;pati,  from  whom  the  race  of  Agnis, 
mentioned  above,  is  derived. 

lo  the  Rig  Veda,  Blif^u,  or  the  race  of  Bht'tTUs,  is  said  to  have 
Uodled  AgDi  for  the  eKtalihshment  and  ditTusion  of  fire  on 
earth  ;  but  in  the  Mahtlbharata  the  relation  between  A^rni  and 
Bbrgu  ilstrangelT  changed.  Bhrgu  had  been  created  by  Brahma 
from  the  fire  at  VaruQa's  sacritlce.  His  wife  was  Puioma. 
While  ihe  wae  pncnant,  the  R&k^aea  Pulouian  visited  her 


during  her  husband's  absence,  and  falling  In  love  with  her 
wanted  to  carry  her  off.  He  aa.^erted  that  he  had  been  be- 
trothed to  her  before  she  married  Blir^u,  and  he  called  Ago! 
to  witness.  The  god  declared  ll)at  llie  Uak^osa  liad,  indeed* 
first  chosen  her,  but  that  she  hail  been  bestowed  by  her  fattier 
on  Bhrgu,  who  with  Vedic  rites  made  her  his  wife.  Then  the 
Raksada,  in  the  sha^e  of  a  boar,  carried  her  off.  But  during 
the  flight  Puioma  miscarried,  and  the  child  dropped  from  her 
womb ;  wherefore,  he  was  called  Chyaiana.  At  the  same  time 
the  Raksasa  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Upon  learning  that  Agni 
had  made  Pulnnia  known  to  the  Raksasa,  Bhfgu  pronounced 
on  Agni  as  a  curse  tliat  he  should  devour  all  things  (become  *  the 
all-ealer,'  sanabhaksa),  Agiii,  out  of  resentment,  now  with- 
drew from  all  sacrifices,  but  was  at  last  induced  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  gods  and  Ftsis  to  make  Bhfgu's  curse  come  true, 
and  again  to  receive  the  offerings  for  the  gods  (Mahabharata, 
L  5ff. ;  see,  further,  art.  BukiuuJ. 

The  retirement  of  Agni  from  the  world,  his  hiding  in  the 
ocean,  in  the  earth,  in  planta,  especially  the  Sami  (used  in  fire- 
rubbing),  is  more  than  once  spoken  of  in  the  Mahdbharala. 
Some  animal  always  betrayed  Agni  to  those  who  sought  liini, 
and  he  laid  as  a  curse  upon  the  betrayer  some  defect  which 
characterizes  the  animal  in  question.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  speculations  formed  part  of  a  general  belief. 
The  same  may  be  said  about  his  parentage,  or  rather  origin, 
which  is  variously  stated  according  to  particular  Vedic  ideas. 
He  is  one  of  the  eight  Vasus,  tbeir  leader,  just  as  in  later  Vedio 
text«. 

Agni's  wife  is  Sv&ha,  daughter  of  Dak^a.  He 
jointly  with  Siva  was  father  of  Skanda,  as  will  be 
related  below.  We  hear  occasionally  of  other 
oft'spring  of  Agni,  among  which  the  best  known 
name  is  that  of  the  sage  Agnive^a.  In  one  case, 
however,  he  became  connected  with  epio  history 
through  his  relation  to  the  dynasty  of  MahijmatI 
on  the  Narmada. 

Duryodhana,  king  of  Mahismati,  had  by  Narmada  a  beautiful 
daughter  called  Sudar^ana,  with  whom  Agni  fell  in  love.  In 
the  guise  of  a  poor  Brahman  he  asked  her  in  marriage.  But, 
her  father  not  consenting,  he  withdrew  from  the  saoriUcial  fire. 
Ue  then  made  himself  known,  and  received  the  maiden  on 
condition  that  he  should  always  be  near  the  king.  Agni's  son 
by  Sudar^ana  was  Sudar^ana,  who  as  a  householder  vanquished 
Death  (Mahdbkarata,  xiii-  2).  In  another  place  (ift.  ii.  ;il)  thia 
story  is  told  differently.  Nlla,  king  of  Mahismati,  had  a 
beautiful  daughter  who  used  to  stand  near  the  sacrificial  fire 
and  fan  it.  Thus  Agni  became  enamoured  of  the  damsel,  and 
the  fire  would  not  bum  unless  agitated  by  the  breath  from 
her  lips.  One  day  the  god,  in  tlie  guise  of  a  Brahman,  visited 
the  girl,  but  he  was  discovered  by  the  king  and  ordered  to  be 
executed.  "Then  Agni  revealed  himself  to  him,  and  Nila  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  god  henceforth  aided  the 
king  in  battle,  so  that  his  troops  became  invincible.  So  ife 
happened  that  Sahadeva  the  l'ai.Klava  on  his  digvijaya,  or 
conquestof  the  world,  could  not  overcome  NUa  till  A^ni  allowed 
the  king  to  submit. 

Another  local  legend  In  which  Agni  plays  the  prinoipal  part 
is  the  burning  of  the  Ehapc^ava  forest.  It  is  connected  with 
the  main  story  of  the  Mahdbharala,  and  is  there  (i.  222  ff.)  told 
thus.  Agni  had  feasted  twelve  years,  during  king  Svetaki'a 
sacrifice,  on  butter,  and  be  afterwards  refused  to  eat  the  otler- 
ings  of  other  men  ;  he  accordingly  grew  feeble,  and  complained 
about  it  to  Brahma,  who  advised  nim  to  burn  the  Khan(^ava 
forest  and  to  feed  on  the  creatures  dwelling  in  it,  who  were 
enemies  of  the  gods.  Agni  in  the  guise  of  a  Brahman  accosted 
Arjuna,  who  together  with  Kfsga  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of 
the  Yamuna,  and  asked  his  peruiission  to  devour  the  Khagdava 
forest,  which  was  protected  by  Indra.  He  procured  for  Arjuna 
the  bow  gdjjtjiva,  and  gave  Krspa  his  discus.  He  then  set  the 
wood  ou  fire,  while  Kft^pa  and  Arjutia,  posted  at  either  end  ot 
the  forest,  hindered  the  animals  from  escaping  and  the  gods 
from  injuring  Agni.  Thus  the  whole  forest  was  burned  do\vn. 
the  fire  lasting  a  fortnight  It  is  twice  stated  that  Agni  had 
once  before  burned  down  this  forest.  Probably  this  story  haa 
no  mythological  bearing  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  legendary  account  of 
the  clearing  of  the  forest  when  the  city  Khayijavaprastha.  wlilob 
was  selected  as  their  capital  by  the  Pagt^vas,  was  founded. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  Mahabhdrata, 
Dhr^tadyumna  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of 
Agni  ;  as  is  Nlla,  the  monkey,  in  the  Rdmnyana. 

Agni  is  one  of  the  eight  Ivkapdlas,  or  guardians 
of  tne  four  cardinal  and  the  four  intermediate 
points  of  the  compass,  and  presides  over  the  south- 
east, which  is  accordingly  called  Agneyi  dU.  He  ia 
usually  represented  in  pictures  as  riding  on  a  ram, 
but  his  ei>itliets  ch/ulgaratha  and  chhdgavdhana 
point  to  the  he-goat  instead  of  the  ram.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  definite  idea  about  liis  figure  except 
that  he  had  seven  tongues,  the  names  of  which  are 
already  given  in  the  Mundaka  Upanifad,  i.  2,  4. 
He  has  a  great  many  names ;  indeed,  all  words  for 
Mire'  may  be  used  to  desi^ate  Agni;  the  more 
common  ones  are  Hutabhuj,  Hutavdhana,  Vahni, 
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.Inala,  Pdvaka,  Kr^dnu,  Yibhavasu,  Jatavedas, 
Hiranyaretas,  etc.  (Amarakoia,  I.  i.  1.  48  ff.).  See, 
further,  Adolf  Holtzmann,  Agni  nach  den  Vorstei- 
lungen  des  Mahabharata,  1878. 

Indra  (Sakra)  in  Brahmanical  mythology  Ib  the 
ruler  of  heaven,  and  represents  the  ksatriya,  or 
warrior-class.  He  is  supposed  in  a  passage  of  the 
Nalopdkhyana  to  receive  vi.sita  from  kings,  his  col- 
leagues on  earth.  In  another  passage  (Mahdbhd- 
rata,  i.  197)  the  office  of  Indra  is  stated  not  to  be 
permanent ;  there  were  other  Indras  before  him, 
and  there  will  be  after  him.  In  Buddhist  works  he 
is  frequently  called  Sakko  devdnam  indo,  '  Sakra, 
the  Indra  of  the  gods,'  just  as  in  classical  Sanskrit 
indra  at  the  end  of  a  compound  denotes  a  superior 
individual  of  its  class.  Indra  is  always  in  terror 
lest  some  saint  should  by  severe  austerities  wrest 
his  power  from  him  ;  and  when  there  is  a  danger  of 
this  kind,  he  sends  one  of  the  apsarat,  or  heavenly 
nymphs,  to  seduce  the  saint  from  his  ascetic  exer- 
cises. Still  he  is  regarded  as  the  powerful  lord  of 
heaven  and  the  chief  of  the  gods ;  but,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Supreme  Gods — Brahma,  Visnu, 
and  Siva — he,  like  the  remaining  gods,  occupies 
but  a  second  rank.  We  may  therefore  assume 
that,  before  the  rise  of  the  Supreme  Gods,  Indra 
held  the  first  rank  in  popular  Delief.  There  was 
a  popular  festival  held  in  his  honour — the  erection 
of  Indra's  pole  {indradhvaja) —-which  is  described 
in  the  KauMkasutra  and  at  a  late  period  by 
Varahamihira  {Brhatsamhitd,  ch.  43).  Though 
there  are  no  temples  of  Indra,  at  least  in  more 
modem  times,  his  images  and  niches  dedicated  to 
him  are  met  with  in  temples  of  other  gods,  and  so 
he  may  be  said  to  receive  a  kind  of  indirect  wor- 
ship. The  same  remark  applies  to  other  gods  to 
whom  no  temples  are  dedicated. 

Indra's  weapon  is  the  thunderbolt  {vajra) ;  the 
rainbow  is  called  '  Indra's  bow.'  He  rides  on  the 
elephant  Airavata,  or  in  a  heavenly  car  driven  by 
his  charioteer  Matali.  His  capital  is  Amaravati, 
his  palace  Vaijayanta ;  his  park,  situated  on  the 
north  of  Mount  Mem,  is  ISandana ;  in  it  grows 
the  Parijata  tree  (which  was  torn  from  it  by  Krsna 
and  planted  in  Satyabhama's  garden).  He  is 
the  regent  of  the  East.  Indra's  wife  is  Indrani, 
usually  called  Sachi  or  Paulomi,  daughter  of 
the  Asura  Puloman,  whom  he  slew.  His  eon  is 
Jayanta. 

Indra  has  a  thousand  eyes,  which  may  be 
Interpreted  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament  ;  but  in 
legendary  mythology  they  are  exjilained  difler- 
ently.  Indra  seduced  Gautama's  wife  Ahalya,  and 
therefore  the  saint  laid  upon  him  the  curse  that 
his  body  should  be  covered  with  a  thousand  marks 
resembling  the  female  organ  ;  when  Gautama  re- 
lented, he  changed  these  marks  into  eyes.  Accord- 
ing to  another  story,  the  thousand  eyes  originated 
when  Indra  was  gazing  on  the  heavenly  nymph 
TilottamS  [Mahabharata,  i.  211). 

Muiy  atories  are  told  of  Indra,  some  of  which  have  developed 
from  Vedic  myths.  His  most  famous  deed,  the  sla.^lng  of 
Vrtra,  is  variously  told.  According  to  one  version  of  the  story 
(Mahdihdrata,  xii.  S42),  Viivarijpa  or  Triiiras,  Tvastr's  son,  was 
purohita  of  the  gods,  but  he  favoured  also  the  Asufis,  to  whom 
he  was  relat«d  through  his  mother.  Hirapvakaiipu,  the  li-ader 
of  the  Asuras,  brought  him  over  to  his  party,  and  dismissed  his 
hotT  Vasi^tha,  who  thereupon  cursed  him  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  be  killed  by  a  being  hitherto  not  existing  (Visnu  in  the 
shape  of  a  man-lion).  Triiiras,  in  order  to  aggrandize  the 
Asuras,  practised  severe  penance ;  but  heavenly  n.vmphs  sent 
by  Indra  suooeeded  in  aeducing  him  from  his  austerities.  This 
aroused  him  to  great  wrath,  and  he  began  to  utter  powerful 
•pells,  by  virtue  of  whioh  his  siie  Increased  immensely.  With 
one  of  his  mouths  he  drank  all  the  soma,  with  the  second  he 
devoured  all  the  offerings,  and  with  the  third  he  drank  up  the 
energy  of  Indra  and  the  gods.  Reduced  to  weakness,  the  gods 
asked,  on  the  advice  of  Brahma,  the  Rsi  Dadhichi  for  his  bones, 
from  which  the  thunderbolt  was  produced.  With  this  weapon 
which  was  pervaded  by  Visnus  energy,  Indra  slew  Triiiras. 
FYom  the  corpse  rose  a  mighty  Asura,  named  Vftra,  who  became 
Indra  •  anemy,  but  wa«  at  last  killed  by  him  with  the  thunder- 
bolt (of.  Muir,  Original  SaruJcrU  TtzU,  r.  230  ff.). 


According  to  another  version  of  the  same  story  (MahdbhdrcUm, 
T.  10),  Indra  killed  Vftra  in  the  twilight  with  the  froth  of  tb* 
sea.  For  the  Brahmans  had  coaferred  upon  Vftra  the  boon 
that  he  might  not  be  killed  by  any  weapon,  either  by  what  wai 
dry  or  what  was  wet,  either  in  the  daytime  or  at  night.  Accord- 
ing to  a  third  version  (ib,  iii.  100),  Vftra  is  not  connected  with 
Tva^r ;  he  is  a  mighty  Asura  who  leads  the  Kalevas  against 
the  gods.  It  is  in  this  emergency  that  Dadhichi  yieiJs  up  hia 
bones,  from  which  Tva?tr  forges  the  thunderbolt.  According 
to  a  fourth  version  (ii,  xii.  281  f.),  the  cause  of  Vrtras  defeat 
wa«  a  dreadful  fever,  Bivas  energy,  which  entered  the  demon 
and  weakened  him. 

By  the  killing  of  Vrtt»,  Indra  was  polluted  with  the  heinom 
sin  of  Brahmanicide  {brahmahat^d),  and  he  fled  in  great  terror 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  There  he  entered  water,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  fibre  of  a  lotus.  The  gods  then  placed  Nahusa, 
Ayus'  son,  on  the  throne  of  Indra.  But  Nahusa  at  last  came  to 
ruin  through  his  inordinate  desire  of  Sachi  (see  AoiSTTi).  The 
gods  discovered  Indra's  retreat,  and  Brhaspati  cleansed  him  by 
a  horse-sacrifice  from  the  brahmahatyd,  which  was  distributed 
amongst  women,  plants,  etc  Indra  was  then  reinstated  as  ruler 
of  the  heavens  {Mahabharata,  v.  11  ff.), 

Indra  slew  many  demons  besides  Vrtra,  such  as  Bala,  Namuchi, 
Jambha,  Paka,  etc.  From  the  victori'  over  these  he  derives 
some  of  his  names— Balasudana,  Pakaiisana,  etc  An  insunce 
of  his  hostility  to  the  Daityas  is  supplied  by  the  following  m\'th  ; 
When  many  sons  of  Diti  had  been  slain,  she  asked  her  husband 
Eadyapa  for  a  son  who  should  kill  Indra,  and  Ka^vapa  granted 
her  request  on  condition  that  she  should  strictly  preserve  purity 
for  a  thousand  years.  Once,  however,  she  slept  in  an  impure 
position,  with  her  feet  upwards.  Indra  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity,  and,  entering  Diti's  womb,  cut  into  seven  pieces 
the  child  with  which  she  was  pregnant.  Thus  originated  the 
seven  Marutas,  or  regents  of  the  winds  (Rdmdyaiyi,  i.  46 1.). 

A  curious  mj-th  frequently  alluded  to  in  classical  literature, 
but  found  already  in  the  MaUrd]iani  SaMiitd  (i.  10. 13),  relates 
that  Indra  cut  the  wings  of  the  mountains,  which  originally 
flew  about  like  birds,  but  then  were  forced  to  settle  down  for 
ever.  Only  Mainaka,  son  of  Himalaya  and  Mena,  escaped  this 
fate ;  he  concealed  himself  in  the  ocean,  and  was  protected  by 
Sagara. 

In  some  legends  Indra  appears  as  the  opponent  of  other  gods. 
When  the  Rfi  Chyavana  was  giving  the  Aivins  a  share  of  the 
soma-libation  as  a  reward  for  having  made  him  young  again, 
Indra  tried  to  prevent  him.  But  Chyavana  paralyzed  his  arm 
and  created  a  huge  monster  Mada  (intoxication).  In  great 
fright  Indra  then  yielded,  and  mada  was  distributed  over 
women,  wine,  dice,  and  the  chase.  In  the  story  of  Mada  a 
trait  of  the  Vedic  Indra  survives,  viz,  his  habit  of  getting 
drunk  ;  in  classical  mj-thology  the  god  who  is  given  to  drunk- 
enness is  Baladeva,  brother  of  Krsna.  On  Indra's  rivalry  with 
Krfpa  turns  the  story  of  his  deluging  the  land  of  the  Vrajas. 
But  Efsna  kept  off  the  rain  and  protected  the  land  by  holding 
up  on  his  finger  Mount  Govardhana.  On  another  oct^asion 
Kjsna  carried  off  the  Parijata  tree,  which  belonged  to  Sachi, 
and  defeated  Indra,  who  with  his  forces  had  come  to  hinder 
him.  Indra,  who  is  also  called  Meghavahana,  was  defeated  in 
battle  by  Ravaijia's  son  Meghanada,  who  from  this  victory  canie 
to  be  named  Indrajit. 

Here  we  must  make  a  remark  of  more  general 
application.  When  the  ancient  gods  ceased  to 
appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  people  in  that  form 
in  which  they  were  represented  in  the  Veda,  the 
same  god  nnder  a  particular  aspect  became  in 
some  cases  popular,  and  was  hence  regarded  as 
a  separate  god,  demigod,  or  as  a  hero  connected 
somehow  with  the  original  god.  A  popular  godling, 
with  functions  simUar  to  those  of  an  ancient  god, 
grew  up  as  a  kind  of  duplicate  of  the  latter  ;  or,  if 
he  was  not  accepted  as  a  god  proper,  he  came,  by 
the  anthropomorphic  influence  of  epic  poetry,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  hero,  whose  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  god  was  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
he  was  an  incamation  of  that  deity.  Such  a  pro- 
cess, inferred  from  the  result,  is  assumed  in  a 
number  of  cases,  which  will  be  adverted  to  below. 

Thus  Arjuna  is,  according  to  the  $alapalha  firdAmatui  (a. 
L  2,  11),  a  mystical  name  of  Indra ;  and  he  was,  according  to 
Papini  (iv.  3.  aS),  worshipped  just  as  Vasudeva  was.  But 
Arjuna  is  one  of  the  principal  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata, 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  Indra ;  he  stays  Ave  vean 
in  Indra's  heaven,  and  there  learns  the  use  of  the  magical 
weapons  (Mahabharata,  iii.  -tiff.).  He  is,  however,  not  re- 
garded as  an  incamation  of  Indra,  as  his  name  Aindri  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  but  of  Nara,  a  somewhat  ill-defined  deity. 
Arjuna  is  the  enemy  of  Karipa,  a  son  of  the  Sun,  and  kills  him. 
Similarly,  in  the  story  of  the  Jidmdya^,  Valin,  Indra's  eon,  it 
the  enemy  of  Sugriva,  son  of  the  Sun  ;  but  here  he  is  killed  by 
the  latter  0v.  16 ff.).  In  popular  belief  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  hostility  between  Indra  and  the  sun-god ;  a  trace  of 
such  a  belief,  though  a  verj-  faint  one,  may  perba)ie  be  found 
in  the  Vedic  reference  to  a  conflict  of  Indra  with  Csas,  the 
goddess  of  dawn  {Higi\  iv.  xxx.  8-11). 

The  sun-god  (Aditya,  Savitf,  SOrya,  etc.).— In 
Vedic  times  there  were  several  son-gods ;  in  later 
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times  thej  are  all  merged  in  one,  who  is  called 
indiscriminately  by  their  names — Surya,  Savitr, 
Mitra,  Aryaman,  Pusan, — besides  bearing  such 
names  as  Aditya,  Vivasvat,  Vikartana,  etc.  He 
continued  to  be  a  popular  god  even  after  the  rise 
of  the  supreme  gods :  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him,  sects  acknowledged  him  as  the  highest  deity, 
and  hymns  were  composed  in  his  honour,  of  which 
the  Suryaiataka  by  Mayura,  Bana's  son-in-law,  is 
a  deservedly  admired  poem  of  classical  Sanskrit 
literature.  The  enuiueration  of  his  108  names  in 
Mahdbharata,  iii.  3,  proves  his  popularity  in  the 
period  of  the  gr'iat  epic. 

The  sui^  origiuatevi  in  the  beginning  from  the 
Veda ;  he  contains  the  Veda,  is  the  glory  of  the 
Veda,  and  is  called  the  Supreme  Soul.  Mytho- 
logically  he  is  the  son  of  Aditi,  Ka^yapa's  wife. 
Aditi  invoked  the  sun  for  a  son  who  should  van- 
quish the  Asuras,  and  became  pregnant  through  a 
ray  of  the  sun.  She  brought  forth,  in  dne  course, 
an  egg  which  became  the  sun  Martanda. 

Vidvakarman,  who  \a  re^rded  as  a  Prajapati,  gave  hia 
daughter  Sanjna  to  the  Sun  for  wife.  She  bore  him  two  sons, 
Manu  Vaivasvata  and  Yama,  and  one  daughter,  Yami  or 
Yamuni,  the  river  of  that  name.  Now,  the  splendour  of  the 
sun  was  so  ^eat  that  Sanjna  could  not  bear  to  look  on  him. 
She  therefore  substituted  for  herself  Chhaya,  her  shadow,  and, 
thus  deceiving  her  husband,  she  went  to  her  father's  ;  but,  aa 
ViSvakarman  was  determined  to  send  her  back  to  her  husband, 
she  fled  in  the  shape  of  a  mare  to  the  Uttarakurus.  Meanwhile 
Chhaya  bore  to  the  Sun  two  sons,  Savarni  and  the  planet  Saturn, 
and  a  daughter,  the  river-goddess  Tapati,  afterwards  mother  of 
Kuru.  Chhaya  preferred  her  own  children  to  those  of  Sahjria, 
and  thus  the  Sun  detect«d  the  fraud  committed  by  his  wife. 
He  went  to  Vi^vakarman  and  asked  him  to  reduce  his  splendour, 
so  that  Sanjna  might  bear  his  light.  ViSvakarman  therefore 
put  him  on  his  lathe  and  pared  down  the  body  of  the  sun  by  a 
sixteenth  part.  From  the  parings  were  formed  Vi^nu's  disc, 
Siva's  trident,  and  other  weapons  of  the  gods.  The  Sun,  learn- 
ing from  Vidvakarman  the  retreat  of  his  wife,  went  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse  to  the  land  of  the  Uttarakurus.  There  he  met  Sanjna, 
who,  not  allowing  him  to  approach  her  from  behind,  turned 
her  head  towards  him.  From  the  breath  of  their  nostrils 
were  produced  the  two  Advios,  hence  called  Ndsatyatt  and 
from  the  semen  of  the  horse  was  born  Revanta,  chief  of  the 
Guhyakas. 

A  well-known  myth  explains  the  eclipses  of  sun  and  moon. 
When,  by  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  the  amfta^  the  drink  of 
immortality,  had  been  produced  and  was  being  drunk  by  the 

ffods,  an  Asura  named  Rahu,  in  the  guise  of  a  god,  got  hold  of 
L  The  sun  and  the  moon  perceiving  it,  informed  Visnu,  who 
at  once  cut  off  the  head  of  Rahu  before  the  amrta  had  gone 
down  his  throat.  Therefore  the  bead  only  of  Rahu  became 
immortal.  Since  that  time  Rahu  hates  and  pursues  the  SUD 
and  moon,  and  when  he  gets  hold  of  them  swallows  them. 

The  sun-god  plays  an  important  part  in  epic 
history.  His  son  Manu  Vaivasvata  became  the 
progenitor  of  mankind,  and  his  grandson  Ikijvaku 
was  the  founder  of  the  Suryavaih^a  or  the  solar 
race  of  kings,  to  which  Kama  belongs,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Kalidasa's  poem  Raghuvamia. 
Karua,  the  leader  of  the  Kauravos  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  Arjuna  in  the  Maluibhdrata,  is  his  son. 
For  Kunti  before  her  marriage  with  Patidu  in- 
voked the  sun-god  and  bore  him  a  son,  Karna, 
who  was  born  with  a  golden  coat  of  mail  and 
golden  earrings.  Afterwards,  Indra  in  the  guise 
of  a  lirahman  induced  him  to  exchange  this  mir- 
aculous armour  for  the  never-erring  spear  with 
wliich  he  killed  Ghatotkacha.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  Arjuna.  Karna  was  probably  a  local  variety 
of  Surya  (perhaiis  as  the  sun  doomed  to  die),  and 
from  a  god  became  an  epic  hero.  In  the  liamd- 
uana  the  monkey-king  Sugriva  is  a  son  of  Surya  ; 
lie  was  first  exiled  by  his  brother  Valin,  son  of 
Indra,  but  afterwards  he  vanijuislied  Valin,  with 
the  help  of  Kama,  who  from  an  ambush  pierced 
him  with  an  arrow.  This  story  also  seems  to  be 
based  on  a  myth  in  which  Indra  and  Surya  were 
presented  as  rivals.  Surya  rides  in  a  car  drawn 
by  seven  horses  (harit)  ;  his  charioteer  is  Aruna, 
the  dawn,  who  tempers  the  excessive  splendour  of 
the  god. 

An  ancient  variant  of  the  sun-god  is  Garuda, 
the  divine  king  of  birds,  on  whom  Vi^nu  rides. 


The  myth  which  relates  the  birth  of  Garuda  is 
perhaps  the  most  perspicuons  of  Indian  nature- 
myths.  It  is  thus  related  in  the  Mahdbharata, 
1.  16  if.: 

Kadru  and  VinatlL  (representing  dark  night  and  waning 
night),  daughters  of  Dak^,  were  both  married  to  Ka^yapa. 
Kadrii  laid  a  thousand  eggs,  Vinata  two.  Alter  500  years  the 
eggs  of  Kadru  burst,  and  out  came  a  thousand  snakes  (Nagasi 
Then  Vinata  grew  impatient,  and  opened  one  of  her  eggs  ;  it 
contained  a  bird  whose  upper  part  only  was  developed — 
Aruiyi,  the  dawn.  He  became  the  charioteer  of  Surya.  After 
another  600  years  the  second  egg  of  Vinata  buret,  and  yielded 
an  enormous  bird — GaTU(}a,  the  devourer  of  snakes  (i.e.  dark- 
ness). He  at  once  took  to  his  wings  to  seek  for  the  food 
assigned  him  by  the  ordainer  of  ail.  By  this  time  Vinata  had 
become  the  slave  of  her  sister  Kadru.  For  the  sisters  had 
watered  as  to  whether  the  divine  horse  Uchchaili^ravas  wae 
white  or  black,  and  Kadrii  by  fraud  bad  won  the  bet,  which 
stipulated  that  the  loser  should  become  slave  to  the  winner. 
Thus  Garuda,  too,  became  the  servant  of  the  snakes,  and  had  to 
obey  their  commands.  They  promised,  however,  to  set  him 
free,  if  he  brought  them  the  amrta  (which  in  tliis  account  is 
confounded  with  the  soma).  After  many  adventures  Garuda 
came  to  the  place  where  the  amrta  was  kept,  vanquished  the 
guardian-gods,  extinguished  the  fire  which  was  burning  round 
the  amx^t  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
carrying  off  the  amfta-soma.  In  vain  Indra  hurled  his 
thunderbolt  at  him ;  it  brought  down  only  one  feather  of  the 
bird.  Indra  then  entered  into  friendship  with  him.  Garuda 
placed  the  am,rta  on  the  ground  strewn  with  kuia  grass,  and 
invited  the  snakes  to  partake  of  it.  While  they  bathed,  as  is 
the  custom  to  do  before  meals,  Indra  carried  off  the  amrta. 
Garuda  was  rewarded  for  his  deed  by  Vispu,  who  chose  him 
for  his  service  as  the  bird  on  which  he  rides,  and  assigned  him 
liis  standard  to  rest  upon. 

This  myth,  the  latter  part  of  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Rig  Veda,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  sun  is  meant  by  Garuda,  and  consequently 
darkness  by  the  snakes,  his  food.  Apparently 
Garuda  was  never  regarded  as  the  equal  of  Surya, 
who  therefore  engrossed  the  whole  sun-worship  ; 
still  Garuda's  claim  to  worship  was  recognized  by 
making  him  the  servant  and  companion  of  Vi§nu, 
who  from  being  a  solar  deity  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Supreme  God.  Garuda  is  also 
called  Saparna,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
there  is  a  class  of  Suparnas,  or  bird-genii,  who 
frequently  figure  on  ancient  sculptures.  He  is 
also  identified  with  Tarksya,  originally  a  distinct 
mythical  being,  figured  either  as  a  bird  or  as  a 
horse,  and  apparently  representing  the  sun. 
Garuda  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  combination  of 
ditl'erent  divine  forms  of  the  sun  represented  as  a 
winged  being. 

Soma,  the  moon-god. — As  a  departmental  god. 
Soma  represents  the  moon  ;  but  smce  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Vedic  god  Soma,  who  especially 
represents  the  sacred  soma-juice,  the  functions  of 
the  latter  are  also  ascribed  to  the  moon  -  god. 
llence  he  is  the  sovereign  of  the  stars  as  well  aa 
of  the  plants  and  of  the  Brahmans  ;  and  in  poetry 
his  rays  are  said  to  consist  of  amj-ta.  Though  he 
was  a  deity  of  great  holiness,  he  seems  scarcely  to 
have  received  popular  worship  as  a  separate  god  ; 
at  least  no  temples  seem  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  him.  (The  famous  shrine  at  Sonianatha  was 
sacred  to  siva,  and  so  was  Somatirtha  in  Srlna- 
gara ;  see  Stein,  Kalhana't  Chronicle  of  Kahnir, 
li.  450.)  The  moon  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced either  from  the  eye  of  Atri,  son  of  Brahma, 
or,  together  with  other  precious  things,  at  the 
churning  of  the  ocean.  He  married  the  27  Nak- 
^atras,  daughters  of  Dak^a,  i.e.  the  27  mansions 
of  the  moon.  But  he  preferred  the  beautiful 
RohinI  (Aldebaran),  and  neglected  his  remaining 
wives.  Dak^a  fruitlessly  blamed  him  for  his 
neglect  of  duty  towards  them,  and  at  last  he 
cursed  him  to  the  effect  that  he  should  die  of  con- 
sumption. So  the  moon  began  to  wane,  and  at 
the  same  time  all  creatures  grew  weaker  and 
weaker.  Then  Dak§a  mitigated  his  curse  to  the 
effect  that  the  moon  should  alternately  wane  and 
wax  every  month.  At  full  moon  only  a  trace  of 
his  illness  remains  ;  it  is  the  dark  spot  on  his  diso 
in  the  shape  of  a  hare.     His  cure  was  brought 
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al)o\it  by  bathing  at  Prabhasa,  where  the  Saras- 
ratl  falls  into  the  western  ocean. 

From  Soma  sprang  the  SoraavadiSa,  or  lanar  race  of  tdngs. 
Soma  carried  off  Tara,  the  wife  of  Brhaspati,  thoQgb  Brahma 
bade  him  restore  her  to  her  husband.  Uiianas,  tlie  teacher  of 
the  Asuras  and  the  euemy  of  Brhaspati,  together  with  the 
Asuras  sided  with  Soma  in  the  conflict  between  them  and  the 
gods.  At  last  Soma  was  compelled  to  give  up  Tara.  After 
some  time  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy  whose  parentage  was  doubt- 
ful ;  and  she  declared,  when  coerced,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Soma.  The  boy  was  named  Biidha  (the  planet  Mercury),  who 
Afterwards  married  11a,  daughter  of  Manu.  Their  son  was 
Pororavas,  with  whom  the  lineage  of  lunar  kings  begins. 

The  moon  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ancient 
belief  about  the  life  after  death.  The  souls  of 
the  deceased  are  supposed  to  go  to  the  moon,  and 
assembling  there  cause  her  waxing.  At  full  moon, 
the  moon  sends  some  spirits  on  to  the  world  of 
Brahma  {devaydna),  and  sends  the  rest  as  rain  down 
to  the  earth  to  be  bom  again  (pitryana).  Their 
stations  on  both  paths  are  variously  stated  (see 
Deussen,  System  derVedanta,  1883,  pp.  392. 409, 475). 

Vayu  (Vata  Maruta)  is  the  divine  personifica- 
tion of  wind,  the  fourth  element  of  the  Indians, 
which,  it  should  be  noted,  constitutes  as  breath 
the  principle  of  life  ;  Vayu  has  therefore  power 
also  over  the  animal  world.  He  presides  over 
the  North-west.  Since  the  invisible  element  of 
wind  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  anthropomor- 

Shism,  scarcely  any  myths  are  told  of  Vayu ;  nor 
id  the  god  receive  popular  worship.  He  was  too 
much  of  an  abstraction  to  appeal  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  But  there  were  popular 
wind-gods,  variants  of  Vayu  as  it  were,  who  in 
epic  language  were  therefore  styled  sons  of  Vayu 
or  Maruta.  One  of  them  is  Hanumat,  the  valor- 
ous monkey  of  the  Rdmayana,  who  jumped  the 
ocean  and  brought  Rama  tidings  from  his  bride 
Sita ;  he  is  now  the  tutelary  god  of  all  village 
settlements.  The  writer  of  the  present  article 
believes  that  he  is  connected  with  the  monsoon 
(Jacobi,  Rdmayana,  p.  132).  Another  son  of 
Vayu  is  Bhima  of  the  Mahabhdrata,  the  second 
of  the  five  Pandava  brothers.  There  are  traces  in 
his  character  which  seem  to  indicate  a  demonic 
origin.  He  is  frequently  brought  into  relation 
with  the  Raksasas ;  he  not  only  fights  them, 
bnt  he  marries  the  Raksasi  Hidimba,  by  whom 
he  has  a  son,  the  famous  Ghatotkacha.  He  is 
a  ravenous  eater  (vrkodara),  and  is  of  great 
fierceness  ;  he  tears  open  the  breast  of  his  enemy 
Duhsasana  and  drinks  his  blood.  He  may  have 
been  a  godling,  a  personification  of  the  destructive 
power  of  the  storm,  before  he  became  an  epic 
nero. 

There  is  a  plurality  of  wind-gods — the  Maruts, 
who  formed  seven  tribes  descended  from  the  seven 

Farts  into  which  the  embryo  of  Diti  was  split  by 
ndra  (see  above),  or  into  which  the  semen  of  the 
sage  Mahkanaka  was  divided  (Mnhabhdrata,  Lx. 
38).  In  the  Rig  Veda  the  Maruts  are  the  com- 
panions of  Indra,  in  later  mythology  of  Vayu  ;  the 
word,  however,  may  lose  its  special  meanmg  and 
denote  gods  in  general. 

Varuna  in  Brahmanical  mythology  b  the  ruler 
of  the  waters  and  the  god  of  the  ocean.  He  still 
carries  the  noose,  and  is  called  Prachetas,  as  in  the 
h3'mn3  of  the  Rig  Veda  ;  but  his  Vedic  character- 
istics, except  those  relating  to  water,  are  forgotten 
or  only  occasionally  remembered.  For  instance, 
his  a.«soci,ation  with  Mitra  comes  out  only  in  a 
legend  relating  the  origin  of  Vasistha  (Maitra- 
varuna  ;  see  Rdmayana,  vii.  56  f.).  He  resides  in 
the  ocean.  But  there  is  also  a  worla  of  Varuna, 
the  Varunaloka,  situated  somewhere  below  the 
earth  ;  it  is  full  of  wonders,  and  in  it  reside 
Varuna,  his  son  Puskara,  and  all  his  projieny. 
This  Varunaloka  would  seem  to  suit  the  Vedic 
Varuna  better  than  the  later  ocean-god.  To  the 
latter  belongs  the    miraculous  umbrella  {Maha- 


bhdrata, V.  98).  Mention  is  made  of  a  bow  of 
Varuna,  from  which  originated  the  gdndiva,  the 
bow  he  gave  to  Arjuna.  Wine  [surd]  is  called 
varutil,  i.e.  '  belonging  to  Varuna'  ;  and  the  god- 
dess of  wine,  Varum,  who  appeared  at  the  churn- 
ing of  the  ocean,  is  regarded  as  Varuna's  daughter 
or  his  wife.* 

There  is,  however,  another  god  of  the  sea, 
Sagara,  distinct  from  Varuna.  It  was  Sagara, 
not  Varuna,  who  appeared  to  Rama  when  he 
wanted  to  force  his  passage  through  the  sea  ;  and 
in  romantic  tales  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  god  of 
the  sea  is  called  Sagara,  not  Varuna. 

Yama,  in  the  Rig  Veda  a  deified  hero,  has  be- 
come in  Brahmanical  mythology  the  dreaded  god 
of  the  nether  world,  the  sovereign  of  the  damned, 
and  the  regent  of  the  South.  He  is  the  sou  of  the 
sun-god  Vivasvat,  brother  of  Manu  and  Yamuni. 
His  messengers  fetch  the  souls  of  dying  men  and 
lead  them  to  Yama's  hall,  where  Chitragupta  the 
recorder  reads  the  account  of  their  deeds,  and  the 
god  sits  in  judgment  upon  them.  Yama  is  called 
also  Mrtyu,  Kala  ('  death '),  Antaka,  Krtanta 
('  maker  of  an  end  '),  Pretaraja  ('  king  of  ghosts '), 
Pitrpati  ('  lord  of  the  manes  ').  He  carries  a  rod 
[danda)  or  a  noose  (pdia),  and  rides  on  a  buflfalo. 
Yama  is  frequently  introduced  in  epic  stories. 
The  best  known  instance  is  his  meeting  with 
Savitri,  to  whom  he  granted  the  restoration  of  her 
husband  to  life  ;  the  episode  of  the  Mahabhdrata 
which  relates  this  event  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  great  Epic. 

In  a  less  awful  aspect  Yama  appears  as  Dhar- 
mardjd,  '  king  of  law.'  As  such  ne  seems  occa- 
sionally to  have  been  confounded  with  the  god 
Dharma,  the  personification  of  justice,  the  father 
of  Yudhisthira. 

The  Asvins  have  lost,  in  Brahmanical  myth- 
ology, whatever  cosmical  element  they  had  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda.  They  continue  to  be  re- 
garded as  beautiiul  youths  and  physicians.  Their 
names  are  now  given  as  Nasatya  and  Dasra — 
originally  epithets  applying  to  either  of  them. 
Their  origin  from  the  breath  of  Sanjna  and 
Surj-a  has  been  mentioned  above  (under  '  son- 
god  '). 

The  best  known  story  related  of  them  is  their  cure  of  Ohyft- 
vana,,the  old  husband  of  Sukanya,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
king  Saryata.  They  wanted  to  seduce  Sukanya,  but  she  would 
not  consent,  and  as  a  boon  they  consented  to  make  her  husband 
young  again.  The  Advins  were  rewarded  for  this  by  being 
admitted  to  a  share  of  the  soma.  The  details  of  this  legend 
differ  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmaiyi  and  the  Mahabhdrata 
(see  Muir,  op.  cit.  v.  250  ff.X  Another  cure  wTought  by  the 
Asvins  is  told  in  Mahabhdrata,  L  3 ;  they  restored  eyesight  to 
Upaman^ni,  who  had  fallen  into  a  well  and  there  invoked  them 
in  an  interesting  hymn. 

With  epic  history  the  Asvins  are  connected  in 
the  Mahabhdrata  as  the  fathers  of  Sahadeva  and 
Nakula,  the  twin  sons  of  Madri ;  and  in  the 
Rdmayana  they  are  the  fathers  of  the  monkeys 
Dvivida  and  Mainda. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  Brhaspati,  who,  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  is  invoked  as  a  god, 
the  impersonation  of  the  power  of  devotion  ;  in 
Brahmanical  mythology  he  is  not  a  ^od  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a  divine  sage. 
He  is  the  teacher  {guru)  and  household  priest 
{purohita)  of  the  gods ;  be  is  identified  with  VSchas- 

Sati  ('lord  of  speech'),  and  with  the  planet 
uppiter.  According  to  Mahabhdrata,  iiL  217  ffi, 
he  is  the  son  of  Angiras,  and  from  him  is  de- 
scended the  family  of  Agnis.  His  wife  is  T&r& 
(see  above  under  'Soma').  Brliaspati's  rival  is 
Kavya  USanas  or  ^ukra,  teacher  of  the  Asuras, 
who  is  identified  with  the  planet  Venus. 

*  An  Incident  which  is  thoug:ht  to  show  some  resemblance 
between  Neptune  and  Varupa  ia  related  in  Mahabhdrata,  iii. 
115.  Varupa  gave  to  the  sage  Bichika  a  thousand  white  boreee, 
which  Oadhi  demanded  of  him  as  the  prioe  for  hii  daof  btet 
SatyavatL 
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Most  of  the  gods  treated  of  hitherto  have  this 
in  common,  that,  thou-h  fully  recogni7.cd  in  my- 
thology, they  lost  more  or  l»ss  of  their  importance 
l^  popular  gods.  It  was  diffei  ent  with  two  old  gods 
Ftl««  and  i^M'^m,  and  with  the  youngest  of  Vedic 
deities,  Prajr,p„ti.  They  advanced  to  tl.e  position 
of  Supreme  Gods,  and  the  first  two  becan,e  the 
highest  objects  of  worship.  Before  we  treat  of 
tht  rise  of  these  three  gods,  we  must  complete  our 
description  of  the  Indian  pantheon.  t"*^*  ^« 
shall  treat  of  the  post-Vedic  gods  of  similar  rank 
to  those  inherited  from  the  Vedic  period,  then 
of  minor  divine  beings,  and  of  saints 

3.  Post-Vedic  gods.-(4)  Those  of  high  rank - 
To  the   post-Vedic  period   must  be  a^?,'?"^,'?,  'i"" 
mlra,  the  war-god  {called  alsoSkanda,  Karttikeya 
Guha,  Mahasena,  etc.).     He  i?. first  mentioned  in 
Uie  Chhandogya    Upamsad,  vii.  26    2,  where  he 
seems  to  be  identifieil  with  the  sage  Sanatkumara 
Hirorigin,  however,  must  be  looked  for  in  popular 
belief    which  seems  to  have  varied  a  good  deal 
in  details  respecting  the  war-god,  as  w-ill  be  seen 
n  the  sequel.     Kumara  is  regarded  as  the  general 
IsenarvUi)    of   the   gods.     His   introduction   as  a 
L'eTS  was  probably  due  to  a  change   in  the 
government    of  Indian    States.      0"gina Uy    the 
Sine  was  both  ruler  in  peace  and  leader  in  war, 
but  afterwards  the  ottice  of  general  became  dis- 
tinct     When  this  institution  had  become  generally 
recognized,  it  was  thought  necessary,  as  we  may 
Sie     that   there  should   be   in  l.eaven   too   a, 
^pai  as  well  as  a  king.    And  since  the  .^mapaU 
frequently  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  king,  and 
Ihe  lattef  was  often  justilied  in  being  jealous  of 
he  former,  it   is  bu^  natural  "^'^^  7^,^  ^^^^^ 
at  first  try  to  suppress  Kumara,  as  is  told  in  tne 
imrrative  of  the  latter's  birth.  . 

"The  myti.  of  the  birth. of  Kumara  i^  various  y 
related  (Mnhahharatn,  iii.  22otr.,  ix.  44  f.,  xm. 
iiTtR'-n^^y'^va,  i.  36 f.),  his  father  bemg  given 
both  as  6iva  and  as  Agni,  his  mother  as  Uma, 
Gaiga.  and  ouite  a  number  of  "'">«/ .'^^/^^^^^ 
The?e  rival  claims  to  his  parentage  had  to  be 
sett  ed,  and  this  was  etVecte.l  by  the  assumption 
of  a  sort  of  joint  parentage,  and  by  making  some  of 
the  female  deities  his  nurses  or  adoptive  n.others^ 

breasts  8mmlUneou»ly.  Hen^e  ^^  '=  ^f  ur.rltiki.-va  seen.9 
eavmukho.  lln  1'"''^',  °'  .''^'Vhe  n«t  mo,  h  o( '  autumn, 
\^'^  t"the  ce^ation  ot  ?he  monroon,  the  roads  hecame 
^rticaTle%'=k^rwerrwontU,.H«uto„«.vexp« 

fe^^'^?^i?'evfn"R;i^ao•r'the^^"l!rs\"eV^^ 

liiliiisiiii 

"?^^  ^:r  ^';<^^K^" -1  r-^?:': -?Xuut 
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the  eye   on   th.   '°«he-d   of  Sua    whojas  m  K 
;^\^''^^L'^V^'^U:Z,X^.^^.  won  by  th. 


CTaces  and  merita  of  Pan-ati.  and  finally  married  »>"•  Th"e 
Scidents  form  the  suliject  of  Kalidasa'e  famous  poem,  K«- 
""rramWmm.  The  reit  o(  the  story.  le'''»8  ''°;„,^;'^'"„^^ 
was  horn,  has  been  given  above.  The  "^^jt'O'  '^>'""'/^  l^^ 
installed  general  of  the  gods,  engaged  in  battle  with  Taraka,  ana 

""on"  another  occ-ion.  the  Daitya  _Ba,a.  son  o<  BaJi^  atU.k^d 
the  gods  (rom  the  mountain  brauncha,  hut  he  Wok  sheiwr 
in  the  mountain  when  Kumara  a.<.sailed  him.  The  latt«r 
n  erced  Jhe  mountain  with  his  javelin,  s,.lit  it  in  twain,  and 
Ti  led  the  demon.  Thus  an  opening  was  effected  for  the  gee 
and  other  birds  on  their  passage  to  the  nurth.  Th^  ^""'« 
fncidei.t  is  variously  stated  by  different  authorities  (see  « ilson. 
TiVnii  fiirntia.  18(16,  ii.  118  note).  v.  .  „i  R«,hmi 

The  wife  of  Kumara  is  Devaseni,  a  d'^B^J"^"'  ^"'h">»l 
Her  desire  to  get  a  husband  superior  in  »tf  "'t;'''.  ^.'?'/„,'f"iif 
the  go<l8  was,  according  to  one  account  (^'o'"'™"'™'"'  ^'J: 
2"4)  the  original  cause  of  the  birth  of  the  war-god.  Kumara 
rides  on  the  peacock,  the  eon  of  Suparpa.  ,        ,  „ 

The  strange  myth  about  the  birth  of  Kumara 
appears  to  b?  best  interpreted  on  the  assumption 
that  in  ditierent  parts  of  India  there  were  severa 
popular  godlings  of  the  war-god  type,  and  that 
fhese  have  been  combined  into  the  one  l^umara. 
the  war-god  common  to  all   Indians.      But  this 
proce^  of  amalgamation   has   left  traces,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  else^^  here  than  in  the  strange 
myths  related  above.     For  there  are  Uiree  variants 
or    alter-egos  of    Kumara,   viz     Vuakha    bakha, 
and  Naiqa,mya.     The  first  of  these  is  known  to 
have    received    popular    worship    (I'ataujali,    ad 
Panini,  v.   3.    99) ;  he  originated    trom  a   wound 
which  Indra  indicted  upon  Kumara,  Hf  "2.'^"^"; 
From  the  same  wound  issued  a  great  number  ot 
kuwuras,  and  hnnans,  gobUns,  who  spirit  away 
little  children  (iy„/.7W«i™te    m.  228,  where  tvvo 
more    brothers,    Sisu   and    the    goat-faced     blia. 
draAakha,  seem  to  be  assigned  to  1^"">^™  ;  ^r « 
war-"od  has  a  great  retinue  of  monslious  followers, 
ma  e  and  femftle,   of  whom  long  lists  are  given 
in  Mahablmrata,  ix.  45  f.     He  was  Pr"  ;aby  m   he 
bet'inning   conceived   as  the   repiesent.itive  ot   a 
whoTe  class  of  uncanny  spirits  Bonadiow  connec  ed 
with  lire,  and   was   afterwards   promoted   to   the 
position  of  a  war-god,   equal   in   rank   with  the 
ancient  gods.     His  worship  seems  once  to   have 
been  fairly  general  ,   at  present  he  is  worshipped 
chiefly  in  the  south,  where  he  is   known   under 
the  name  of  Subrahpianya.  Parvati    is 

Another  son  of  Siva,  or  rather  of  Farvati,  « 
Gane^a  Originally  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ceWed  as  the"'  remover  of  obstacles,'  as  his  names 
"ZTyaka  and  V,ghnc.<a  indicate,  /s  suc^i  he 
is  figured  with  an  elephantine  head  ;  he  cariies 
n  one  of  his  hands  (;-ar.<»7-«-.H)  an  axe,  or  one 
'  of  his  tusks,  which  has  been  broken  0^:  "^ J'des 
on,  oris  attended  by,  the  rat.  the  animal  « Inch 

ss^ci^-^iri=/i^^et:;.imin^o[^i 

^ff'^d.  .,«s  ina  seconda^  -^  '-„  r"!^^ 


threod°""of  "learning;  especially  of  pandits  and 
clerk!  He  is  the  latest  of  all  •Brahmanical  gods 
?or  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  i«ma//™na  and 
some  of  the  older  Purancts;  and  he  was  absent 
horn  the  original  Mahabharata.  He  is  first  men- 
tired  in  Yajfiavalkya,  i.  270,  289,  293,  as  a  demon 

their  success,  but  furthering  them  when  propiti- 
ated Thenkme  Gane.ia  or  GamulMpa  designates 
him 'as  the  leader' of  the  Ganas,  or  followers 
in  the  retinue  of  Siva.  Yet  he  is  not,  as  a  rule 
represented  ^  leading  the  Ganas  whose  actual 
lei  ler  is  Nandi.  But  there  is  a  class  of  demons. 
VinAyakas  (see  Petersburg  DUt.,  s.v.),  who  pro- 
b.a"y  were  represented  by  the  new  god  Ganesa^ 
It  deserves  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion,  that,  in 
the  Ki.'  Veda  (II.  xxiii.  1),  Hrhaspati  ,s  addressed 


identilie.1   with   Vachaspati,   is  something   like  a 
Vedic  counterpart  of  GaneAa  as  a  god  of  learn  ng. 

.or^S-iVrducedlr^l;^.""--^^^^^^^^ 
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had  anointed  herself.  With  the  water  of  her  bath  they  were 
conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  were  there 
Uubibed  by  Malini,  a  goddess  with  the  head  of  an  elephant. 
She  gave  birth  to  a  boy  who  had  (our  arms  and  live  lieads  of  an 
elephant.  Oai'iga  chose  him  for  her  son,  but  Siva  declared 
him  to  he  I  he  son  of  Parvati.  He  reduced  his  five  heads  to  one, 
and  enthroned  him  on  Ahjan{^,M^i  as  the  '  remover  of  obstactea.' 
These  delails  are  given  in  the  ISth  canto  of  the  UaracAarita 
by  Jayadrutha,  a  native  of  Kashmir,  in  the  13th  cent.,  who 
professes  to  have  composed  his  work  from  older  sources.  In 
the  Brahma  Vaivarta  Furd^ia,  the  third  book  of  which 
contains  an  account  of  Gagesa,  it  is  narrated  that  Oage^a'a 
head  fell  off  when  Parvati  in  the  pride  of  her  heart  incited 
the  nianet  Saturn  to  look  at  her  baby,  and  that  Vi^gu  after- 
wards sul>stiluted  for  it  the  bead  of  an  elephant  GageSa  is 
figured  with  one  tusk  only  {ekaAanta).  The  loss  of  the  other  is 
variously  accounted  for.  It  wa«  cut  off,  according  to  the 
Si^updlanadha^  i.  60,  by  Ravaga  ;  accordmg  to  the  Brahma 
Vai'-arta  Purnxia,  iii.  40,  by  Para^urama  ;  and  he  lost  it, 
according  to  the  [laracharita,  xviii.  23,  through  a  bet  with 
Kuniara  as  to  who  should  go  most  quickly  round  the  earth. 
Besides  the  particulars  of  his  ligure  mentioned  already,  he  has  an 
exceeiliiijjfly  big  belly.  In  his  four  bands  he  carries,  according 
to  Jayadratha,  a  tusk,  a  rosary,  an  axe,  and  a  sweetmeat; 
tn  some  pictures  be  carries  a  manuscript  in  one  band. 

Kubera  or  Vaisravana,  tlie  'lorU  of  treasures' 
(vittniii),  'king  of  the  Yaksas,'  and  'regent  of 
the  north,'  is  already  mentioned  in  the  Atharva 
Veda  as  chief  of  the  'good  people'  (jiutiyajana),  or 
'other  people'  (itarajana),  and  as  concerned  with 
'  contealment '  (through  hidden  treasures).* 

In  the  Satapatha  Brdhinana  and  in  later  Vedic 
texts  he  is  mentioned  as  king  of  the  Rak&as, 
and  in  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka,  1.  316,  as  lord 
of  wishes  and  as  possessor  of  a  wonderful  car 
(apparently  the  later  Puspaka). 

In  later  mytholo^  he  is  the  king  of  the  Yaksas 
as  well  as  of  the  Kinnaras  and  Guhyakas,  while 
the  Raksasas  are  the  subjects  of  his  half-brother, 
Ravana.  According  to  the  Mdnidyana  (vii.  311'.), 
be  is  the  son  of  Visravas,  and  grandson  of  Pula- 
»tya,  Prajapati's  son. 

Visravas  had  two  wives,  Devavargini,  daughter  of  Bharadvaja, 
*nd  Kaikasi,  daughter  of  Suni.ali  By  the  former  he  had  one  son, 
iubera ;  by  the  latter  Ravana,  Kumbhakarga,  Vibhisana,  and 
Burpanakha.  t  Vi6ravas  gave  Kubera  for  his  residence  tiie  town 
LAiika,  built  by  Vi^vakarman  on  Mount  Trikuta  in  the  southern 
'iceau.  But  Etavaga  expelled  hint  from  Lauk^,  and  made  it  his 
>wn  capital.  Kubera  then,  by  the  advice  of  Visravas,  took  up 
lis  residence  on  Mount  Kail.isa,  and  became  the  regent  of  the 
lorth.  But  his  connexion  with  the  south,  to  which  the  above 
egend  refers,  was  perhaps  sugj^ested  by  the  name  of  the 
'louthernmost  river  of  India,  the  Kaveri ;  for  Kdveraka  or 
Knbpraka  occurs  already  in  the  Atharva  Veda  as  a  patronymic 
lerived  from  Kubera.  In  8upj>ort  of  this  conjecture  it  may  be 
rentioned  that  the  name  of  the  town  Trichinopoly  is  popularly 
ixplained  aa  Triiirahpaili,  according  to  Lassen  (Ind.  Alter- 
•■uiiukunde,  1873,  i.  160)  = '  town  of  Kubera,'  for  TrUiraa  is  also 
t  name  of  Kubera. 

Kubera's  town  is  Alak.i,  his  park  Chaitraratha  ; 
he  has  nine  treasures  (nidhi).  He  rides  on  a  man 
(naravahana) ;  this  curious  item  seems  to  indicate 
Home  near  relation  to  men,  and  the  same  is  suggested 
by  his  epithet  or  name  Nj-dharman,  which  probably 
refers  to  his  quality  as  bestower  of  riches  {h-lda). 
His  son  is  Nalakuoara,  whose  wife  Ranibha  was 
ravished  by  Ravana  (Rairuiyana,  vii.  26).  Kubera, 
ts  we  have  seen,  was  believed  from  very  early  times 
to  preside  over  the  guardians  of  treasures,  who,  it 
would  seem,  were  originally  called  raksas,  and 
later — to  distinguish  them  from  the  devilish  rak^ns, 
the  disturbers  of  sacrifices — had  been  named  ynksnt. 
As  chief  of  the  Yaksas,  he  was  supplanted,  as  far 
as  popular  worship  is  concerned,  by  Manibhadra, 
who  is  already  mentioned  in  the  Kdmdyana  (viL  15), 
but  who  occurs  chiefly  in  popular  tales. 

A  god  who  is  very  frequently  referred  to  in  classi- 
cal Sanskrit  literature  is  the  god  of  love,  Kama 
(Manmatha,  Madana,  Kandarpa,  Sniara,  Anahga, 
etc.).  Originally  Kama  is  'de-sire,' — not  of  sexual 
enjoyment  only,  but  of  good  things  in  general, — 
and  as  a  personification  of  de.sire  he  is  invoked  in 
Atharva  Veda  ix.  2;  but  in  another  hymn  of  the 
same  Veda  (iii.  25)  he  is  already  conceived  as  the 

*  Pui^yajana  in  classical  Sanskrit  is  synonymous  with  voJbfa 
and  rnkfota  (Hemachandra'8.^MirfA'ino*o<a,  187  and  194). 

t  The  genealogy  ii  stated  somewhat  dillerentlr  in  MakA- 
Morofa,  lU.  27«L 


god  of  sexual  love,  in  which  function  only  he  ia 
known  to  later  mythology.  His  parentage  is 
variously  stated,  but  usually  he  is  regarded  as  the 
son  of  Dharma  and  Laksmi.  His  wife  is  Rati,  the 
imper.sonation  of  sexual  enjoj'ment ;  his  friend  and 
companion,  Madhu,  the  first  month  of  spring.  Two 
sons  of  Kama  are  occasionally  mentioned,  Har^a 
and  Yasas. 

The  ideas  entertained  about  Kama  may  do 
gathered  from  his  emblems  and  attributes.  He 
carries  a  bow  formed  of  flowers  (puspackdpa) ;  the 
string  of  this  bow  consists  of  bees,  and  the  arrows 
of  flowers  (kusumaiara).  There  are  five  such 
arrows  (paikhabdna),  allegorically  representing  the 
infatuating  powers  of  love  {iosana,  mohana,  etc.). 
He  has  on  his  banner  the  dolphin  or  a  fish,  denot- 
ing procreative  power  (tnakara  or  matsya-ketu) ; 
or  he  carries  a  flower  in  his  hand  (puspaketana). 
He  is  often  spoken  of  as  dtmabhi  or  chittajanman, 
'  born  of  the  mind,'  and  was  therefore  called 
anahga,  'bodiless.'  This  latter  quality  is  accounted 
for  by  a  well-kno%vii  myth  mentioned  above  in 
connexion  with  the  birth  of  the  war-god. 

^iva  reduced  Kama  to  ashes ;  he  will  get  a  new  bodj^^ accord- 
ing to  KuTimrasambhava,  4,  42,  at  the  wedding  of  SiTa  and 
Parvati.  But,  according  to  the  Harivaihia  (9263  fl.),  Kama  was 
re-t(orn  as  Pradyumna,  Kr?ga"8  son.  The  baby  had  been  stolen 
by  Sambara,  whose  wife  Mayavati  brought  him  up.  The  latter, 
however,  was  Rati,  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  Mayavati  in 
order  to  deceive  the  Asura,  and  thus  to  cause  his  destructiOD 
by  Pradyunma  (tf>.  9476  ff.).  Apparently  Pradyumna  is  but  a 
variant  of  Kama,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  a  god  of  love  popular 
in  those  tracts  of  India  where  the  worship  of  Kpsga  prevailed. 
K.ama  has  also  been  identified  with  Mara,  the  tempter  and  devU 
of  Buddhist  legend :  hence.  In  later  Sanskrit,  Mara  becomes  a 
synonym  of  Kama. 

Some  of  the  goddesses  of  Br&hmanical  mythology 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  go^s  «  hose  consorts  they  are  :  Svaha,  wife  of 
Agni,  Sachi,  wife  of  Indra,  Safijiia,  wife  of  Surya. 
The  most  important  goddess,  Parvati,  will  be 
considered  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Rudra. 
Laksmi  or  Sri  is  the  consort  of  Visun ;  but  she 
seems  originally  to  have  been  an  independent 
deity  imper.sonating  beauty  and  wealth.  She  rose 
from  the  ocean  when  the  gods  and  demons  churned 
it  for  the  production  of  amfta,  and  then  she  was 
made  over  to  Visnu.  But  we  meet  also  with 
ditierent  statements  :  she  is  the  daughter  of  Bhrgu 
and  Khyati,  or  has  been  produced  from  the  lotus 
which  grew  out  of  Vi^nu  s  forehead ;  she  is  the 
wife  of  Prajapati,  or  of  Dattatreya,  or  of  the 
sun-god,  or  of  Dharma  to  whom  she  bore  a  son 
Kama.  As  the  goddess  of  beauty,  she  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  lotus,  the  most  beautiful  flower 
of  India  ;  she  is  called  after  it  Padma  or  Kamala  ; 
she  is  enthroned  on  a  lotus,  and  holds  one  in  her 
hand.  As  Fortuna,  she  is  the  tickle  goddess,  who 
stays  nowhere  long ;  according  to  Mahabharaia, 
xii.  225,  228,  she  lived  once  with  the  D&navas, 
then  with  the  gods,  and  with  Indra.  From  an 
abstraction  Sri  seems  to  have  become  a  deity,  jnst 
as  occasionally  abstract  nouns  are  used  as  names 
of  gods  or  goddesses  representing  the  abstract  idea 
in  question,  e.g.  Hrj,  Dhrti,  Kirti,  etc.  . 

■Theoriginof SarasvatiwasdiH'erent.  Frombeing  ' 
a  river-goddess  in  the  Rig  Veda  she  became  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and  as  such  she 
13  most  frequently  invoked  by  the  poets  of  classical 
Sanskrit  literature.  She  has  been  identified  with 
Vach, 'speech,' and  as  such  she  is  the  wifeofBrahmS; 
she  is  further  identified  with  BharatI,  a  sepa- 
rate goddess  invoked  in  Vedic  hymns.  She  is  also 
called  ^arada,  whom  the  inhabit^ants  of  Kashmir 
regard  as  the  guardian  of  their  country,  hence 
called  ^aradamandala  (Stein,  Kalhana's  Chronicle 
of  KaMnir,  ii.  p.  2.S6).  Poets  speak  of  the  hostility 
of  Laksmi  to  Sarasvati ;  for  wealth  and  learning 
seldom  go  together. 

The  principal  river-goddess  of  India  is  the 
Ganga,  who  has  lent  her  sanctity,  as  it  were,  to 
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many  smaller  rivers  which  are  fabled  to  be 
miraculously  connected  or  identical  with  her.  The 
Gahga  Hows  in  heaven  as  Viyadgahga  or  Mandakinl 
(the  luilky  way),  on  earth  as  the  most  sacred  river, 
and  in  the  lower  world  as  the  Patalagaiiga ;  she  is 
therefore  called  Tripathctga,  '  going  in  the  three 
worlds.' 

King  Bha^ratba,  the  great-grrandson  of  Sogara,  induced  the 
oelestial  Ganga  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth  and  from 
the  earth  to  the  lower  regions,  in  order  to  purify  the  ashes  of 
the  60,000  sons  of  Sag.-ira  burnt  by  Kapila  ;  hence  she  is  called 
Bhdifirathi.  Siva  caught  the  river  up  in  his  matted  hair  in 
order  to  check  the  impetus  of  her  fall.  The  river  then  entered 
Jahnu'3  sa<Ti6ci.iI  enclosure  and  was  drunk  up  by  him  ;  but  at 
last  he  dischar^jed  her  from  his  ear,  wherefore  she  is  regarded 
as  his  daughter  and  called  Jdhiiavi.  These  legends  are  told  at 
length  in  the  lidmdijaiya,  i.  38-44 ;  another  account  of  her 
descent  is  given  in  the  lll(irka^4fya  Purdrta,  ch.  65.  Ganga  is 
also  said  to  come  forth  from  the  toe  of  Visipu.  In  the  Muhdr 
bharata  (i.  9SfT.)Bhe  is  the  first  wife  of  King  Santanu  and  the 
mother  of  Bhisma.  It  has  been  said  above  that  Eumara  is 
considered  to  be  her  son.  Mythologically  she  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Himalaya  and  Mena. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  there  are 
several  other  sacred  rivers  or  river-goddesses  ;  e.g. 
Yamuna  (Kalindi)  is  the  daughter  of  Surya,  and 
80  is  the  TapatI  (a  younger  sister  of  the  goddess 
Savitri):  Narmada  (Revii)  is  a  daughter  of  the 
moon. 

The  enemies  of  the  gods  are  the  Asuras,  Daityas, 
and  Danavas.  In  the  Rig  Veda,  Asura  is  an 
epithet  of  Vanina  and  other  gods,  which  has  been 
rendered  'mysterious  being.'  But  in  later  times 
asura  denotes  the  enemies  of  the  gods  {sura),  and 
the  word  is  derived  from  sura  with  a  privative, 
while  in  point  of  fact  the  word  sura  is  artificial,  and 
has  been  abstracted  from  asura.  The  Asuras  are 
the  elder  brothers  of  the  gods,  both  being  sons  of 
Prajapati.  They  continually  waged  war  with  the 
gods,  and  frequently  got  the  better  of  them  ;  some 
of  them  even  acquired  the  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  world,  till  at  la.st  they  were  slain  by  Indra, 
Vi^iiu  (hence  called  Daitydri),  or  some  other  god. 
They  dwell  in  the  nether  world,  in  magnihccnt 
palaces.  As  enemies  of  the  gods,  they  are  regarded 
as  wicked  demons  ;  but,  as  mere  rivals  of  the  gods, 
they  are  not  necessarily  bad.  So  they  have  for 
their  teacher  and  spiritual  guide  a  great  saint, 
Sukra,  the  son  of  Bhrgu,  who  has  been  mentioned 
above  in  connexion  with  his  antagonist  Brliaspati, 
the  teacher  of  the  gods.  The  Asuras  occasionally 
appear  in  a  better  light  in  epic  stories,  and  still  more 
frequently  in  popular  tales.  In  popular  belief  they 
seem  to  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  8imi)ly  as  super- 
human beings,  very  much  like  the  Vidyadliaras ; 
e.g.  there  is  a  small  romantic  epic  in  the  Ktithd- 
saritsdgara  (eighth  book),  in  which  they  side  with 
the  hero  of  the  story.  In  classical  mytliology  there 
is  no  ditt'ercnce  between  Asuras,  Daityas,  and 
Danavas,  and  these  words  are  usually  synonyms  ; 
but  originally  the  Daityas  and  Danavas  are  sub- 
divisions of  the  Asuras,  the  former  being  the  sons 
of  Uiti,  the  latter  of  Danu. 

(B)  We  must  now  speak  of  the  different  groups  of 
divine  beings  who  rank  below  the  gods.  Some  of 
them  are,  on  the  whole,  not  unfriendly  to  men, 
others  are  decidedly  wicked,  demons  or  devils.  We 
shall  treat  first  of  the  former.  The  most  popular 
class  seems  to  have  been  the  Nagas(Sarpa8,  Uragas), 
dragons  or  snake-gods  j  and  snake- worship  prevailed 
in  India  from  the  beginning  of  the  classical  period 
downwards.  Niigas  are  figured  on  numberless 
sculptures  all  over  India,  and  in  popular  tales  they 
and  their  beautiful  daughters  play  an  important 
part.  They  are,  however,  almost  absent  from 
Vedic  literature.  In  epic  and  classical  literature 
they  are  said  to  dwell  in  Piitala,  the  nether  world, 
which  is  imagined  to  lie  full  of  marvels ;  there  is 
situated  their  city  Bhogavati.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Mahdbhdrnta  we  have  what  may  be  called 
a  make-epos,  which  relates  the  destruction  of  the 


snakes  through  the  sacrifice  of  Janamejaya ; 
^here  are  introduced  Airavata,  Visuki,  Taksaka, 
Sesa  and  others  well  known  in  Sanskrit  literature. 
Sesa  (Ananta)  has  been  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  ; 
he  is  represented  as  supporting  the  earth  on  hia 
expanded  hoods,  and  he  has  become  a  servant  of 
Vi^iiu,  who  rests  on  him  while  sleeping  on  the 
ocean.  Baladeva,  the  bryther  of  Krsna,  is  believed 
to  be  an  incarnation  of  Sesa.  The  snakes  are  the 
sons  of  Kadrii,  or  of  Surasa,  one  of  the  divine 
mothers.  It  has  been  related  above  (under  '  sun- 
god')  that  Garuda  is  their  enemy  and  devours 
them,  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
Nagas  represent  darkness  which  is  dispelled  by 
the  sun.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  Nagas 
wluch  was  more  important  for  the  imagination 
of  the  people ;  they  were  probably  regarded  as 
guarding  or  possessing  treasures,  and  assuming 
the  shape  of  snakes.  The  Nagas  were  held  in  awe 
and  reverence,  but  they  were  not  regarded  as 
demons. 

Older  than  the  Nagas  are  the  Gandharvas. 
They  are  already  known  in  the  Rig  Veda,  where, 
however,  usually  but  one  Gandharva  is  mentioned. 
They  are  a  class  of  superhuman  beings  fond  of 
women,  and  possessing  a  mysterious  power  over 
them.  In  the  Mahabhdrata  they  frequently  ap- 
pear very  much  like  the  Yaksas,  and  their  king 
Ahgaraparna  or  Chitraratha  is  a  friend  of  Kubera 
(whose  park  is  called  Chaitraratha).  But  usually 
they  are  represented  as  divine  musicians  and  as 
living  in  India's  heaven  ;  from  them  the  Sanskrit 
name  for  '  music,'  gandharva,  is  derived.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  fata  morgana  is  called 
'town  of  the  Gandharvas    (gandharvanagara). 

The  mistresses  of  the  Gandharvas  are  the  Ap- 
sarases,  heavenly  nymphs  of  wonderful  beauty. 
They  too  belong  to  the  court  of  Indra,  and  they 
are  employed  by  him  to  seduce  saints  when  they 
become  a  danger  to  his  sovereignty  through  their 
severe  penance.  The  eflect  of  their  successful 
interference  is  usually  the  birth  of  some  great 
man. or  woman  ;  e.g.  IV^enaka  seduced  Visvamitra 
and  became  mother  of  Sakuntala.  In  other  stories 
some  Apsaras  incurs  the  displeasure  of  some  god, 
and  by  his  curse  is  bom  on,  or  banished  to,  the 
earth,  where  she  marries  some  great  man.  Thus 
Urva^i  became  the  wife  of  king  Pururavas ;  their 
adventures  form  the  story  of  Kalidasa's  play  Vik- 
ramorvaH.  The  most  famous  Apsarases  are  Tilot- 
tama,  Rambha,  Urva.Ai,  Ghrtaclii,  Menaka,  and 
others,  but  there  are  millions  of  them,  and  they  are 
held  out  as  a  reward  to  warriors  who  fall  in  battle. 

The  Yaksas,  as  a  class  of  superhuman  beings, 
are  of  post- Vedic  origin,  though  the  word  yaksd 
as  a  neuter  occurs  in  the  Ri^  Veda  (on  its 
meaning  see  Vedische  Studien,  lii.  126  H.).  As 
yn/.-san  means  '  magical  power,'  yaksd  probably 
means  etymological ly  '  being  possessed  of  magical 
power'  ;  and  this  was  without  doubt  the  meaning 
of  the  feminine  yaksini.  The  original  conception 
of  the  Yaksas  would  therefore  be  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  later  Vidyailliaias — a  word  which 
etymological  ly  and  actually  means  'possessing 
spells  or  witchcraft.'  The  Yaksas  are  br(iUL;lit 
into  clo.se  connexion  with  the  Rak.sasas,  us  staled 
above  under  'Kubera,'  though  tlie  Yak.sas  are 
generally  not  unfriendlj'  to  men,  and  the  Kaksasas 
are.  (Still  there  are  instances  of  wickid  Vak.^as 
and  of  kind  Uak^^asas.)  Both  Yaksas  and  KaUs.isas 
are  also  ca.\\eii  punyahma — a  name  of  the  subjects 
of  Kubera  in  the  Atharva  Veda.  It  has  been 
assumed  above  that  there  were  originallj'  two  sorts 
of  Raksas  ;  the  one,  guardians  of  treasures,  were 
idenlilied  with  the  Yaksas,  and  the  other  are  the 
well-known  disturbers  of  sacrifice  usually  called 
Riiksasas  ;  thus  the  apparent  confusion  oetween 
Yaksas  and  Rakjasas  would  become  iiit'jlligibl& 
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Very  much  like  the  Yaksas  are  the  Guhyakas. 
They  too  are  followers  of  Kubera ;  they  guard 
treasures  and  live  in  mountain  caves.  Mythical 
beings  of  similar  character  are  the  Kinnaras, 
divine  songsters,  who  have  a  human  body  and  the 
head  of  a  horse,  while  the  Kimpurusas  have  the 
bod}'  of  a  horse  and  a  human  head.  Both  Kin- 
naras and  Kimpurusas  are  followers  of  Kubera, 
and  thej  are  frequently  identified  with  one  another. 
The  Kinnaras  are  occasionally  confounded  with 
the  Gandharvas. 

Other  classes  of  mythical  beings  who  are  fre- 
quently mentioned,  but  not  described  in  detail, 
are  the  Charanas,  divine  panegyrists  ;  the  Sid- 
dhas,  beneficent  ghosts  ;  and  the  Sadhyas. 

Tlie  Vidyadharas  deserve  a  fuller  notice.  In 
the  older  popular  tales,  especially  in  Pali  litera- 
ture, the  Vak^as  are  the  principal  superhuman 
beings ;  in  the  yovinger  popular  literature  (repre- 
sented by  the  Brhatkatha)  they  are  supplanted  by 
the  Vidyadharas,  the  most  human-like  of  all  in- 
ferior di\'ine  beings.  They  live  under  kings  and 
emperors  (chakravartins)  of  their  own,  in  towns  on 
the  northern  mountains,  just  like  men,  with  whom 
they  have  much  intercourse  and  even  intermarry. 
Men  can  also  be  received  into  their  community 
and  acquire  sovereignty  over  them.  They  possess 
superhuman  powers,  especially  the  faculty  of 
moving  through  the  air,  and  of  assuming  by  their 
vidya,  or  witchcraft,  any  shape  at  will  (whence 
they  are  also  called  Khcchara,  and  Kamarupin). 
The  Vidyadharas  seem  to  have  been  at  the  height 
of  popularity  during  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era ;  there  is  a  Prakrit  poem  by  Vimalasuri,  the 
Padmacharita,  which  belongs  to  that  time  ;  in 
it  the  Raksasas,  the  Yaksas,  the  Monkeys,  etc., 
of  the  Rdmdyana  are  declared  to  be  different 
tribes  of  Vidyadharas. 

Among  the  malicious  superhuman  beings  the 
Raksasas  are  the  most  prominent.  In  the  Rig 
Veda  they  are  mentioned  in  the  neuter  form 
raksas  as  fiends  who  disturb  the  sacrifice  and 
injure  the  pious.  They  are  possessed  of  enormous 
power,  especially  at  night,  when  they  prowl  about 
(ratnncliara)  and  devour  their  victims  (kravyada, 
kaunapa) ;  they  are  of  hideous  appearance,  but 
are  able  to  assume  different  shapes.  The  Rig 
Veda  seems  to  distinguish  raksas  ('  evU  spirits ') 
and  ydiudhanas  ('ghosts'),  but  in  later  language 
Ydtudhdna  is  synonymous  with  Baksasa.  Origin- 
ally equal  in  rank  to  the  Yaksas,  the  Raksasas 
have  become  more  conspicuous  than  in  ancient 
mythology,  apparently  turough  the  influence  of 
epic  poetry.  For  in  the  Rdmdyana  Havana,  the 
king  of  the  Raksasas,  his  brothers,  etc.,  are  the 
powerful  enemies  of  R&ma ;  thus  the  Raksasas 
were  invested  with  a  new  personality  which  thej' 
retained  in  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus.  In 
the  Mahabhdrata,  Bhima's  son  Ghatotkacha  is  a 
Kaksasa  who  fights  on  the  side  of  the  Pandavas. 
He  and  Vibhisana,  the  virtuous  brother  of  Ravana, 
and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Lanka,  are 
instances  which  prove  that  the  Raksasas,  like 
the  Asuras,  were  not  always  looked  upon  with 
unmitigated  horror. 

Pi^achas  are  not  unlike,  and  occasionally  are 
confounded  with,  the  Raksasas;  they  are  hideous  and 
bloodthirsty  monsters  who  haunt  wild  and  desert 
places.  In  the  Rig  Veda  there  is  once  (I.  cxxxiii.  5) 
mention  of  a  Pi^achi,  a  spirit  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  will  o'  the  wisp  ;  the  Pi^iichas  as 
■wicked  spirits  frequently  occur  from  the  Atharva 
Veda  downwards.  It  may  be  remarked  that  a  Pra- 
krit dialect,  in  which  the  original  Brhathxthd  was 
written,  has  been  named  after  them  Pai4achi.* 

Bhuta    is  the  most  general  term  for  sprites ; 

*  Pischel,  'Granuuatik  der  Prakrit  Sprachen,*  GIAP  L  8,  p. 
t7  L  ;  Laciiie,  Essai  tur  Guxfa^hya  et  la  B(hatkathd,  pp.  40-59. 


thus  Bhutabhdsa,  the  '  language  of  the  Bhutai,'  it 
synonymous  with  Paiidchi.  But  frequently  they 
are  mentioned  as  a  separate  class,  in  juxtaposition 
with  other  classes  of  wicked  spirits.  Pretas  are 
the  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  who  are  not  received 
among  the  manes.  They  play  a  more  important 
part  in  Buddhist  literature  than  in  the  Brah- 
manical  Sanskrit  literature.  In  later  times,  es- 
pecially in  popular  works,  they  seem  to  have  been 
supplanted  by  the  Vetalas,  wicked  goblins  who 
haunt  cemeteries  and  animate  dead  bodies  ;  they 
belong  to  the  last  phase  of  the  development  of 
demonology,  inaugurated  by  the  Bj-hatkathd,  in 
which  the  Vidvadbaras  are  the  leading  figures. 

(C)  We  shall  now  speak  of  heroic  men.  Most 
important  figures  in  Brahmanical  mythology  are 
the  famous  ^sis  of  old,  the  traditional  authors 
of  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  ancestral  founders  of 
the  Brahmanical  gotras  or  gentes.  These  holy 
men,  saints  or  sages,  were  looked  upon  as  possess- 
ing superhuman  powers  which  made  them  almost 
equal,  and  in  some  cases  even  superior,  to  the 
gods.  We  may  distinguish  three  classes  of  Rsis  : 
rfeuarfw,  i.e.  Ksis  of  the  gods  or  living  among 
them,  e.g.  Narada  ;  brahmarsis,  Le.  priestly  ^".r 
e.g.  Vasistha,  and  indeed  the  greatest  number  of 
them  ;  and  rdjarsis,  i.e.  i^sis  of  royal  ori^,  e.g. 
VLivamitra.  Besides,  the  Rsis  belong  to  different 
periods  :  some  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  world 
and  took  an  active  part  in  creation,  as  Dak^, 
Kasyapa,  Marichi ;  others  belong  to  a  more  recent 
period,  as  Manu,  Vyasa,  Valmiki,  etc.  An  ancient 
group  are  the  seven  Rsis  (identified  with  the  seven 
bright  stars  of  Ursa  major) ;  but  the  names  are 
differently  given.  The  oldest  list  is :  Gautama, 
Bharadvaja,  Visvamitra,  Jamadagni,  Vasistha, 
Kasyapa,  and  AtrL  A  common  one  is :  Bhrgu, 
Ahgiras,  Visvamitra,  Vasistha,  Kasyapa,  Atri, 
and  Agastya.  From  the  Mahabhdrata  we  get  a, 
different  list :  Marichi,  Atri,  Angiras,  PiUaha, 
Kratu,  Pulastya,  and  Vasistha.  The  stories  and 
legends  of  which  the  Rsis  are  the  heroes,  or  in  which 
they  play  an  important  part,  are  very  numerous, 
especially  in  the  Epics  and  the  Purdnas,  far 
outnumbering  the  myths  told  of  the  gods. 

The  ideas  entertained  about  the  Rsis  have 
changed  considerably  in  the  course  of  time  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  change  of  the  religious  ideal. 
Originally  they  owed  their  exalted  position  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  believed  to  have  revealed  the 
sacred  lore,  the  whole  of  Vedic  religion,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
sacrifice.  But  in  the  epic  period  the  sacrifice  was 
no  longer  the  religious  ideal ;  it  had  been  supplanted 
by  tapas  or  yoga, '  asceticism,'  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  at  large.  Therefore  the  Rsis  oegan  to  be 
regarded  less  as  experts  in  the  sacrificial  art  than 
as  great  ascetics,  \vho  by  means  of  severe  austeri- 
ties and  deep  meditation  had  acquired  super- 
human power  and  such  sanctity  that  their  utter- 
ances were  infallible  and  their  curses  must  take 
effect.  In  popular  opinion  they  are  yogins  rather 
than  priests  ;  they  are  saints  and  sorcerers  at  the 
same  time  ;  but,  of  course,  elevated  to  the  highest 
rank. 

3.  The  three  Supreme  Gods— Brahma,  Visnu,  and 
i^iva — occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  the  Hindu  pan- 
theon, higluy  exalted  above  the  rest  of  gods  and 
divine  beings.  A  detailed  description  of  them 
would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  article.  In  a 
sketch  of  Brahmanical  mythology  only  the  causes 
and  processes  by  which  they  were  promoted  tc  the 
highest  rank  can  be  dealt  with. 

Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  world,  is  the  Piaja- 
pati,  Pitiimaha,  Hiranyagarbha  of  the  Vedas  and 
Bn'ihnumas.  He  had  his  origin  and  basis  in  speca- 
lation  rather  than  in  popular  cult,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  appeal,  in  spite  of  his  sublime  character,  to 
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the  religious  feelings  of  the  masses.  Hence  the 
worship  of  Brahma  has  become  all  but  extinct,  and 
the  worshippers  of  Siva  or  Vi§nu,  in  whatever  form 
they  adore  their  favourite  deity,  form  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Hindus.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  sectarian  tendencies,  the  three  Supreme 
Gods  are  regarded,  in  principle,  as  of  equal  dignity 
and  forming  as  such  a  kind  of  triad,  wliich  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trimurti  has  been  acknowledged 
since  about  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  There  were  con- 
tradictory elements  already  in  the  conception  of 
the  Prajapati  of  the  Brahnanas.  For  sometimes 
he  is  identilied  with  the  universe,  and  described  as 
the  source  out  of  which  creation  evolved ;  some- 
times he  is  regarded  as  a  secondary  deity  subordi- 
nate to  Brahman  (Muir,  op.  cit.  v.  391  ff.).  The  same 
holds  good  with  the  Branma  of  later  mythology : 
Brahma  proceeded  from  Brahman,  the  First  Cause  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is,  in  a  vague  way, 
identilied  with  it,  whence  he  is  called  svayambku 
('  self-bom  ')  or  aja  ('  unborn  ').  The  generally 
received  opinion,  as  given  in  Manu  i.  5  &.,  comes  to 
this :  Svayambhu  rose  from  primeval  darkness, 
created  the  waters,  and  deposited  in  them  a  seed  ; 
this  became  a  golden  egg,  in  which  he  himself  was 
bom  as  Brahma  or  Hiranyagarbha.  But,  according 
to  another  opinion,  contained  already  in  the  famous 
Puru^asnkta  of  the  Rig  Veda  (x.  90),  the  Purusa  was 
in  the  beginning,  and  from  him  the  world  originated. 
The  deity  rising  from  this  Purusa  is  called  Ndrd- 
yana  (i.e.  '  descended  from  Nara,'  the  primeval 
male) — a  name  which  is  also  coupled  with  Purusa 
in  the  Satapatha  Brcihmana.  Thus  Narayana  is 
identified  with  Brahma  (in  the  above  quoted  pass- 
age of  Manu).  But  usually  Narayana  is  identified 
with  Visnu,  and  thereby  Brahma  s  claim  to  para- 
mount superiority  was  contested.  There  was  still 
another  cause  which  detracted  from  Brahma's 
significance  as  creator.  For  part  of  the  creation, 
notably  of  men,  gods,  and  divine  beings,  was 
transferred  to  secondary  Prajapatis :  Daksa, 
Marichi,  Atri,  and  other  R§b  whose  progeny  is 
detailed  in  cosmogonic  myths  and  legends  of  the 
Epics  and  the  Puranas.  Thus  many  causes  were 
at  work  to  reduce  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
Brahma  and  to  deprive  him  of  active  devotion. 
The  reason  which  the  Hindus  allege  in  explanation 
of  this  fact  is  Brahma's  incest  with  his  daughter 
Vach  ('speech'),  by  which  the  creation  was  brought 
about.  Still  the  idea  of  creation  and  of  fate  is 
personified  in  Brahma,  and  in  this  character  he  is 
universally  acknowledged  by  all  classical  writers 
down  to  modern  times. 

While  BrahniaPiajapati  retires  step  by  step 
from  the  superiority  over  all  gods  accorded  to  him 
in  the  Brdfinianas,  the  reverse  development  obtains 
in  the  case  of  Visnu.  In  the  Kig  Veda  he  is  not 
one  of  the  prominent  gods ;  there  he  is  chiefly 
extolled  for  the  three  steps  with  which  he  encom- 
passed the  universe.  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that  in  the  Rig  Veda  he  is  intimately  associated 
with  Indra  as  his  friend  and  companion,  while  in 
classical  mythology  he  is  styled  Indra's  younger 
brother  (Indrdnuja).  As  this  kind  of  relationship 
is  little  in  keeping  with  Visnu's  paramount  rank, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  preceding 
period,  when  Indra  was  still  greatly  superior  to 
Vi^nu  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  indicate 
a  dim  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  a  part  of 
Indra's  character  or  functions  had  been  transferred 
to  Vi(jnu.  For  Visnu  becomes  in  classical  myth- 
ology what  Indra  had  been  before,  namely,  the 
slayer  of  demons,  the  Daittjdri.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Viijnu's  position  in  the  Brahmanas  is  the 
same  as  before  ;  lie  is  regarded  as  the  equal  of  the 
other  gods,  not  yet  their  suiierior.  But  the 
Brdhnmnas  record  only  tlie  views  of  the  priests  ; 
popular  opinion  may  have  differed   from   theirs, 


altlidugh  ignored  by  them  as  not  worthy  of  notice 
(cf.  Muir,  op.  cit.  iv.  156 ff.).  Itahould,  however,  be 
observed  that  in  the  Brahmanas  Vi^nu  is  repeatedly 
identified  with  tlie  sacrifice— an  honour  which  he 
shares  with  Prajapati.  He  seems  gradually  to 
have  usurped  some  positions  forraerlj'  occupied  by 
Prajapati,  and  thus  to  have  arrogated  to  himself 
the  superiority  which  Vedic  speculation  had 
assigned  to  his  rival.  Thus  Narayana  is,  accord- 
ing to  Manu,  identical  with  Bralima,  but  afterwards 
Visnu  is  Naraj'ana.  In  the  Satapatha  Brdhmana 
it  is  said  that,  '  having  assumed  the  form  of  a 
tortoise,  Prajii|iati  created  offspring';  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Taittiriya  Brdhmana,  Prajapati  in  the 
form  of  a  boar  raised  the  earth  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  (Muir,  op.  cit.  pp.  27,  39,  52  f.).  Bat 
common  opinion  ascribes  these  feats  to  Vi^nn  in 
his  tortoise  and  boar  avatdras. 

Here  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  the  theory  of  incamationi, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  passed  into  a  f^enerally  adopted 
doctrine,  and  enabled  Vai^gavism  to  absorb  popular  cult«  by  de- 
claring the  objects  of  their  worship  to  be  avatdrat  of  Vi^gu. 
Probably  the  tortoise  and  the  boar  were  orii;inaUy  popular  therio- 
morphic  deities  worshipped  by  the  masses  (including  BrShtnanic 
families),  and  were  alterwards  elevated  by  the  aame  Brahmana 
to  a  higher  rank  by  assuming  them  to  be  forms  of  some  recog- 
nized god.  Traces  of  this  process  seem  to  be  recognizable  in  the 
case  of  the  boar  and  tortoise  avatdras  of  Prajapati.  For  In  the 
Taittiriya  Brdhmajyi,  as  we  have  seen,  Prajapati  assumed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  raised  the  earth ;  but,  in  a  passage  of 
the  Satapatha  Brdhmar^t  it  was  the  boar  Emu^  who  raised  the 
earth,  and  was  then  favoured  by  Prajapati  for  his  deed.  Here 
we  have  two  different  attenipta  to  connect  a  god  worshipped 
under  the  shape  of  a  boar  with  Prajapati.  Something  simU&r 
occurs  in  the  case  of  his  tortoise  avatdra  ;  for  it  is  lirst  said  that 
Prajapati  look  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  then  this  tortoiss 
kachcnhapa  is  identified  with  Ka^yapa,  one  of  the  secondary 
creators.  We  observe  in  both  cases  a  certain  indecision  :  the 
theriomorphic  god  was  at  first  hegitatingly  identified  by  members 
of  the  priestly  class  with  one  of  their  great  gods.  Afterwards, 
when  the  theory  of  avatdras  was  firmly  established,  it  fumishea 
a  ready  means  of  legitimizing  popular  godlings  and  heroes. 
Thus  the  fish  avatdra  of  Visi^u  and  that  of  the  man-lion  may 
be  accounted  for  b>'  the  assumption  that  idols  of  such  shapes  had 
been  the  objects  of  popular  worship. 

The  fifth  avatdra  of  Visnu  as  a  dwarf  (Vaimana) 
is  of  peculiar  interest.  For  in  this  incarnation 
Visnu  conquered  the  world  by  three  steps,  for 
which  feat  ne  is  cliiefly  extolled  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig  Veda,  although  neither  there  nor  in  the 
Brahmanas  is  he  said  to  have  done  this  in  the 
shape  of  a  dwarf.  That  notion  may  have  developed 
from  the  myth  itself,  for,  compared  with  such 
giant  steps,  the  body  of  the  god  may  well  have 
appeared  dtoarfsh  ;  or  there  may  have  been  some 
popular  god  figured  as  a  dwarf,  with  whom  it  was 
thought  convenient  to  identify  Vi?nu.  At  any 
rate,  the  fact  tliat  the  principal  feat  of  Vi|nn  was 
not  ascribed  to  the  god  himself  in  his  own  person, 
but  to  an  incarnation  of  him,  proves  that  at  the 
time  when  this  opinion  became  current  Visnu  had 
been  promoted  to  a  much  higher  rank  than  be- 
longed to  tlie  Vedic  Visriu  who,  strange  to  say, 
was  then  regarded  as  an  incarnation  (viz.  the 
dwarf)  of  the  Supreme  Vijnu  who  was  radically 
not  different  from  him. 

The  next  avatdras— BAma,  J&madagnya,  RAma 
Dfi^arathi,  K^na,  and  Buddha — are  of  a  different 
kind,  and  belong  to  the  time  when  Vai^navism  had 
become  a  dominant  form  of  Indian  religion,  and 
when  the  universally  received  doctrine  of  incarna- 
tion made  it  possible  to  imprint  on  independent 
cults  a  Vai^navite  stamp.  R&ma  J&madagnya  is 
the  hero  of  legendary  story,  the  other  R&ma  of 
epic  history.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in 
the  original  part  of  the  Mdmdyana,  i.e.  in  Books 
ii.-vi.,  Rama  is  not  yet  conceived  as  connected  in 
any  way  with  Visnu  ;  but  after  he  had  become, 
through  epic  poetry,  tlie  favourite  of  the  people,  he 
was  made  tlie  object  of  devotion  and  worship 
by  being  declared  to  be  the  incarnated  Vi^nu. 
In  KrsTia,  a  Rajput  here  has  coalesced  with  a 
sliepheril-god  (Uovinda)  into  a  new  deity;  he 
appears  first  in  the  Chhdndogya  Upanifad  (iii.  17, 6) 
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as  a  human  teacher  who  knew  the  Brahman  ;  in  the 
Maluihharata  he  is  alioady  acknowledged  as  Visii.i 
in  a  human  foini,  though  frequently  lie  is  still 
descrihed  as  a  human  hero.  The  worsnip  of  Kr^na- 
Vasudeva  must  have  been  highly  popular  about  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  for  it  gave  rise  to  the  curious 
Jaina  doctrine  of  the  9  Vasudevas,  9  Baladevas, 
and  9  Prativasudevas,  who  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  hagiology  of  the  J  ainas,  even  as  early 
as  some  of  their  canonical  books.  And  in  later 
times  the  worship  of  Krsna  and  that  of  Rama  are 
the  two  prevailing  forms  of  Vaisnavism.  The  recog- 
nition of  Buddha  as  an  avatdra  of  Visnu  is  a  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  Vaisnavism  and  its  assimilat- 
ing energy  even  with  rejjard  to  a  hostile  sect. 

Most  of  the  creeds  which  have  been  merged  into 
Vaisnavism  were  of  un-Brahmanical origin ;  i.e.  they 
did  not  grow  out  of  Brahmanism,  but  were  in  the 
end  brahmanized.  The  gods,  godlings,  or  heroes, 
whose  cult  was  the  object  of  those  creeds,  were 

Erobably  gfhaclevatas,  or  istailcvatas,  worshipped 
y  families  belonging  to  various  castes  and  classes, 
inclusive  of  Bralimans ;  their  identilication  with 
Visnu,  which  probably  was  due  chiefly  to  Brah- 
mans,  elevated  theiu  to  a  higher  sphere  and  ennobled 
their  cult.  But  what  ]irii\cipally  legitimized  these 
Vaisnavite  forms  of  religion  as  Bralimanical,  or  as 
in  harmony  with  the  Veda,  was  the  adoption  of 
Bralimanical  theosophy  as  their  theological  founda- 
tion. Visnu  (Naraj-ana,  Vasudeva)  w.as  declared 
to  be  one  with  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Brahman  of 
the  Upanisads ;  the  creation  and  destruction  of 
the  world  were  explained  in  accordance  with  the 
Vedanta  and  Sahkhya  philosophies.  The  ascetic 
ideal  is  still  acknowlecfged,  and  knowledge  con- 
tinues to  be  regarded  as  an  important  means  of 
reaching  emancipation  ;  but  a  new  way  of  salvation 
is  now  proclaimed,  the  'way  of  love'  (hhakti- 
marga  [j.f.]) :  love  of,  devotion  and  entire  submis- 
sion to,  God  is  the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  union 
with  Him.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  perfect 
products  of  this  movement  is  the  famous  Bfini/avad- 
GUd  (q-v.),  which  forms  part  of  the  Malifihlulrata; 
it  has  become  a  canonical  text  for  all  Vaisnavite 
sects.  A  later  authority  for  them  is  the  Vcddnta 
Sutra,  which  almost  every  founder  of  Brahmanical 
sects  feels  obliged  to  interpret  in  such  a  way  that 
its  teachings  shall  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
own  doctrines. 

Rudra-Siva  became  in  the  Brahmanical  period 
s^  Supreme  God,  the  highest  god  according  to  the 
Saivites  as  Visnu  is  the  highest  god  according  to  the 
Vaisnavites.  In  the  Rig  Veda,  Rudra (che  Howler) 
is  the  father  of  the  Maruts  or  Rudras  (wind-  or 
storm-gods),  but  no  distinct  cosmical  function  is 
ascribed  to  him  ;  he  is  principally  regarded  as  a 
malevolent  deity  who  by  his  shafts  brings  disease 
and  death  on  men  and  cattle.  A  plurality  of 
Rudras,  the  host  of  Rudras,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  following  period,  and  has  never  been 
forgotten  ;  in  classical  mythology  the  number  of 
Rudrsis  is  eleven,  but  in  addition  to  them  Rudra 
is  surrounded  by  hosts  of  spirits,  called  his  ganas 
and  pramathas.  He  thus  appears  as  the  leader  of 
troops  of  beings  greatly  inferior,  yet  similar,  to 
himself;  it  may  tnerefore  be  assumed  that  from 
the  beginning  he  was  the  representative  of  a  class, 
or  rather  classes,  of  evil  spirits,  and  that  the  many 
Rudras  whom  the  Satarudrlya  mentions  have  all 
been  blended  in  the  conception  of  the  one  Rudra, 
who  is  present  in  woods,  streams,  desert  places, 
etc.  A  siiiiil.ar  process  seems  to  have  gone  on  in 
the  later  \'edas  and  the  Brahmanas ;  for  other 
terrific  gods,  notably  various  forms  of  Agni, 
conceived  not  as  the  sacrihcial  fire  but  as  the 
destructive  element,  have  been  combined  with 
the  original  Rudra.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
^atnpatka  Brilhmana  states  that  Agni  was  called 


Sarvix  by  the  Prachyas,  and  Bhava  by  the  Vahikas  ; 
but  in  the  Atharva  Veda,  Bhava  and  Sarva  are 
distinct  gods,  similar  to  Rudra,  while,  as  early  as 
the  Vaja-:anet/l  Haihhitd,  Bhava  and  Sarva  occur  as 
names  of  Rudra,  and  in  cl;issical  literature  they 
are  common  synonyms  of  Siva.  It  is  therefore  a 
plausible  conjicture  that  other  names  or  epithets 
of  Siva,  besides  Bhava  and  ^arva,  originally 
denoted  distinct  deities  who  were  blended  with 
him  into  one  great  god,  Mahadeva.  Thus  his 
epithets  Nilagriva,  Sitikantha,  Nilalohita,  of 
which  the  two  first  names  occur  already  in  the 
^ittnrudriya  of  the  Vdjasaneyi  and  Taittiriya 
Snmhitds,  belong  to  fire  (as  first  pointed  out  oy 
Weber,  Indischc  Stud/en,  1850-98,  ii.  20),  and  desig- 
nate some  forms  of  a  lire-god  merged  in  Rudra. 

Giriia  and  similar  epithets  of  Rudra  in  the 
Satarudrlya,  which  have  become  names  of  Siva  in 
later  mythology,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was 
identified  with  the  mountain-sprite,  or  that  he 
absorbed,  as  it  were,  into  his  character  the  anonym- 
ous mountain-goblins  born  of  the  imagination  of 
hill  tribes  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Rudra-Siva  is  therefore  intimately  connected  with 
the  mountains,  especially  with  the  Himalaya ; 
indeed  Megasthenes  remarks  that  Dionysos  (biva) 
is  worshipped  in  the  hills,  and  Herakles  (Krsna)  in 
the  plains.  His  character  as  god  of  the  mountains 
may  have  made  him  the  favourite  god  of  the 
people  of  Southern  India ;  but  a  more  potent 
cause  was  probably  the  '  devil-worship '  common 
to  all  Dravidians,  which  prepared  them  for  the 
adoration  of  Bhutesa.  For  he  is  also  the  Bhutei- 
vara,  the  lord  of  ghosts  in  general  {bhutat),  and 
especially  of  those  who  haunt  cemeteries.  Con- 
nected with  the  latter  are  the  sorcerers,  yogins, 
who  practise  their  awful  rites  in  places  haunted  by 
such  spirits,  and  were  imagined  thus  to  acquire 
power  over  them.  Siva  is  also  the  master  of  the 
yogins  as  YogUvara,  and  hence  is  believed  to  prac- 
tise yoga.  The  garland  of  skulls  which  Siva  wears, 
the  corpse  on  which  he  is  seated,  the  terrific  shape 
in  whicn  he  is  adored  as  Mahakala,  the  destructive 
god  of  time,  death  as  well  as  the  vanquisher  of 
death  (Mrtyunjaya) — all  these  items  are  so  many 
indications  that  Siva  was  regarded  first  as  the 
ruler,  and  then  as  the  representative  of  the  vast 
and  various  classes  of  demonic  beings  who  were 
created  in  the  imagination  of  the  superstitious  by 
the  fear  and  awe  inspired  by  everytning  relating 
to  death  and  the  dead. 

Though  the  concept  of  Rudra-Siva  seems  to  have 
had  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  assimilating, 
and  thereby  absorbing,  kindred  spirits  and  godlings 
of  the  popular  creed,  still  gods  of  a  well-defined  per- 
sonality or  of  distinct  functions  were  not  subject 
to  this  process  of  assimilation,  however  like  they 
might  be  to  Siva  in  character  and  perhaps  even  in 
origin.  Thus  Kumara  and  Gane^a,  notwithstand- 
ing their  strikin"  affinity  with  isiva,  have  not  been 
merged  in  Mahadeva. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  most  of  the 
elements  which  coalesced  with  Rudra  were 
malicious  spirits ;  still  Siva  is  not  an  exclusively 
malignant  deity.  Probably  it  was  thought  that 
as  leader  and  king  of  those  spirits  he  might  be 
appeased,  and  thus  the  harm  apprehended  from 
his  subjects  be  averted,  just  as  a  chief  of  robbers 
is  bought  off  by  blackmail  (Rudra  is  called  '  lord 
of  robbers '  in  the  Satarudrlya).  Therefore  he  is 
given  auspicious  names  as  Mfda  (cf.  Pftnini,  iv.  I, 
49)  and  Siva,  'the  Gracious';  the  latter  has  be- 
come the  most  usual  name  in  classical  mythology. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Siva-cult,  viz.  that  he  is  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  the  liiiga  or  phallus.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  phallic  worship  was  once  a 
wide-spread  popular  cult  in  India,  but  how  it  cama 
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to  be  connected  with  Siva  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. But  a  curious  mytliolog;cal  parallel  may 
l>e  noticed  in  this  connexion.  Siva  impersonates 
death  as  Ma/u'ih'iln,  but  he  is  also  the  vanquisher 
of  death  as  Mj-tyunjaya ;  similarly  he  imperson- 
ates the  generating  power  worshipped  in  the  /iiiga, 
but  he  also  destroys  the  god  of  sc.\ual  love,  Kama. 

Siva's  consort,  lludraiii  or  Mrdani,  is  known  by 
many  names,  as  Devi,  Uma,  Gauri,  Parvati, 
Durga,  Bbavani,  Kali,  Kapalini,  Chamunda.  Un- 
like the  wives  of  other  gods,  she  is  a  very  pro- 
minent figure  in  classical  myth,ology,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  Siva  himself.  Her 
equality  of  rank  with  her  husband  is  naively  e.\- 
pressed  in  the  dual  form  of  this  divinity,  the 
Ardhandriivara,  of  which  one  half  is  male  and  the 
other  female,  representing  the  right  side  of  Siva 
and  the  left  of  Devi.  The  great  number  of  names 
of  this  goddess  and  the  diversity  of  her  character 
(benignant,  a\vf)il,  cruel,  horrible)  render  it  prob- 
able that,  like  Siva,  she  is  a  combination  of  many 
deities.  One  of  her  names,  Kumdri  (Kanyaku- 
mari  in  Taittiriya  Aranyaka,  10,  1,  7), — after 
which  the  southernmost  point  of  India,  Cape 
Comorin,  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  since  the 
time  of  the  Periplus, — seems  to  be  given  her  as  a 
female  counterpart  or  equivalent  of  Kumara,  prob- 
ably as  the  representative  of  the  Kumaris  who  en- 
snare little  children.  Malignant  spirits  are  of  both 
sexes  ;  the  representative  of  female  sprites  must  be 
a  goddess,  as  thej'  could  not  well  coalesce  with  a 
male  deity.  Therefore,  if  Kumara  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kumaras,  Kumari  may  be  assumed 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  Kumaris.  Similar 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  Ambika,  who  in  the 
Vdjasaneyi  Samhita,  is  called  tlie  sister  of  Rudra, 
but  in  later  mythology  is  Siva's  wife  ;  for  Amhikd 
means  'little  mother ';  and  there  are  superliuman 
beings,  both  benignant  and  malignant,  called 
'mothers'  (Tnaturas),  who  are  connected  with 
Kumara  j  therefore  Ambika  may  be  as.>iumed  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  mothers,  just  as 
Kumari  is  that  of  the  Kumaris. 

As  Siva  is  Lord  of  the  Mountains  (Giriia),  so 
is  his  spouse  Lady  of  the  Hills^(jPdn)a<«).  Accord- 
ing to  classical  mythology,  Siva  married  Uma, 
daughter  of  Himalaya;  but  in  the  Ketui  UjianUnd, 
where  she  is  first  mentioned  (iii.  25),  Uma  Haima- 
vati  appears  as  a  heavenly  woman,  conversant  with 
Brahman.  Apparently  she  was  originally  an  in- 
dependent goddess,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  divine 
being,  perhaps  a  female  mountain-ghost  haunting 
the  Himalayas,  and  was  later  identilied  with 
Rndra's  wife.  A  similar  mountain-goddess  had 
her  home  in  the  Vindhyas ;  she  was  of  a  cruel 
character,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  goddess 
of  the  savage  tribes  living  in  those  hills.  Her 
name  is  Vindhyavasini,  and  she  too  is  identilied 
with  Siva's  wife.  Other  names  of  the  latter 
indicate  some  connexion  with  Agni  (as  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Weber,  Indische  Studieii.  i. 
237,  li.  188  f.),  for  Kali  and  Karall  are  names 
of  two  of  the  seven  tongues  of  Agni  (Muridaka 
Upani^ad,  i.  2,  4) ;  and  these  seven  tongues  of 
Agni  may  be  assumed,  with  some  probability,  to 
have  been  originally  female  demons  representing 
fire  as  the  destructive  and  voracious  element,  since 
they  are  also  names  of  Durga  as  the  object  of  a 
bloody  sacrificial  worship.  Finally,  a  plausible 
guess  of  Weber  with  regard  to  Durga  may  be  men- 
tioned. He  is  of  opinion  that  this  goddess  is  con- 
nected somehow  with  Nirrti,  the  Vcdic  godde-ss  of 
all  evil,  by  which  assumption  the  terrific  character 
of  DurgS  would  be  accounted  for.  At  any  rate,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  several  goddesses  or 
female  demons  from  ditl'erent  parts  of  India,  and 
worshipped  by  difi'erent  classes  of  people,  have  in 
the  course  of  time  been  combined  into  one  great 


goddess,  the  spouse  of  Siva,   who  w^s 
his  iakti,  or  '  energy.'    In  the  case  of  Sivi 


adored  as 
va  and  Devi 

the  syncretistic  tendency  of  mythology  as  a  most 

Eowerful  factor  in  the  formation  of  Indian  gods  is 
ej-ond  question ;  but  the  same  factor  has  also 
been  at  work,  as  we  saw  above,  in  the  case  of  the 
sun-god,  of  Kumara,  and  perhaps  of  Ganeia. 

The  cult  of  Rudra-Siva  and  of  his  consort, 
originally,  perhaps,  chiefly  the  property  of  tribes 
loosely  or  not  at  all  connected  with  Brahmanical 
society,  has  in  course  of  time  been  fully  brahman- 
ized,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cult  of  Visnu  and  his 
avataras,  by  being  based  partly  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  Upanisads,  partly,  however,  on  independent 
systems  of  Saiva  philosophy.  Thus  the  worship 
of  the  two  Supreme  Gods,  Visnu  and  Siva,  under 
a  great  variety  of  shapes,  represents  the  highest 
form  of  religion  of  Brahmanical  India  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  some  sects  claiming  to  worship  the 
same  Supreme  Gods  are  addicted  to  debauchery 
and  gross  immorality,  and  thus  exhibit  religion  in 
its  most  degraded  form. 

In  conclu.-.ion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  have 
left  out  of  sight  the  great  un-Brahmanical  re- 
ligions, BudiUiism  and  Jainism,  which  must  be 
treated  in  separate  articles ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  have  in  many  ways  influenced 
Brahmanism.  Buddhistic  ideas,  especially,  have 
been  adopted  and  adapted  by  Brahmanical  thinkers 
and  religious  men,  and  tliey  survived  in  their 
systems  and  creeds  long  after  Buddhism  itself 
declined  and  decayed  in  India. 

Besides  the  elements  of  religious  life  described 
in  this  article,  there  were  other  social  forces  at 
work  wliich  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  Brahmanism,  viz.  the  system  of 
caste  and  the  organization  of  the  family.  But  as 
these  subjects  have  an  interest  of  their  own,  dis- 
tinct fri)m  their  religious  aspect,  they  must  b« 
treated  in  separate  articles. 
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BRAHMA  SAMAJ.  — I.  Introduction.  —  The 
Brahma  Samaj  {Brahma  Samdja)  is  a  theistio 
reforming  movement,  springing  from  Hi  duism, 
which  appeared  in  Calcutta  about  eighty  years 
ago,  and  lias  had  rather  a  changeful  and  eventful 
history,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  exercised  a 
large  influence  in  Bengal  and  slighter  influence  in 
other  parts  of  India.  The  name,  '  Br&hma  Samaj,* 
is  a  Bengali  phrase  which  may  be  tra  islated 
•Society  of  Brahman,'  Brahma  being  an  adjective 
formed  from  Brahman,  a  neuter  substanti  e  used 
in  Hindu  philosophical  language  for  '  God,' whether 
conceived  as  the  im|)ersonal  Divine  Being  of  the 
stricter  Vedanta  or  the  personal  God  of  Ram&nuja'a 
system.  Samaj  usually  means  a  society  that  is  an 
organism  rather  than  a  mere  association.  The 
name  shows  that  the  movement  has  close  con- 
nexions with  the  religious  past  of  India.  This  is 
true,  first,  in  the  sense  that  much  that  has  been 
taught  in  the  Samftj  has  come  straight  out  of 
ancient  Hinduism;  and,  secondly,  in  the  sense  tha 
it  is  but  one  of  the  latest  of  a  very  long  series  of 
attempts  to  produce  a  pure  spiritual  religion  which 
mark  Hindu  history  almost  from  tlie  beginning. 
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The  Upani^ads  themselves  are  the  deposit  of  the 
first  great  movement  in  the  direction  of  pure 
spirituality.  The  Vedanta  and  Yoga  systems 
and  the  theistic  sects  known  as  Bhagavatas, 
Pasupataa,  and  Pancharatras  followed  ;  and  the 
Bhagavad-GUd  is  the  expression  of  a  similar  move- 
ment in  Krsna- worship.  The  modern  Bluikti  move- 
ments both  in  North  and  in  South  India,  with 
their  literature  in  the  various  vernaculars,  had 
eimilar  ends  in  yiew.  Bat  the  impact  of  Europe, 
and  especiallj[  of  Christianity,  started  new  cur- 
rents of  religious  thought  of  ereat  force  during 
the  19th  century.  Of  these  the  earliest  is  the 
Brahma  Samaj.  Later  came  the  Arya  Samaj  (q.v.) 
and  other  movements  of  less  importance.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  century  there  came  a  CTeat  revival 
of  orthodox  Hinduism.  The  Brahma  Samaj  is  not 
only  the  earliest  of  the  group,  but  is  also  a  much 
more  direct  and  legitimate  result  of  Christian 
influence  than  the  otliers. 

2.  History  of  the  movement :  antecedents. — Ram 
Mohan  Ray  (Ramamohana  Rdi)  (1772-1S33),  who 
founded  tlie  Brahma  Samaj,  was  the  son  of  a 
Ben^'ali  Brahman  landowner,  and  received,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  school  education  in  Ben^'ali, 
a  thorough  training  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Muhammadan 
thought.  Consequently,  when  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  his  outspoken  condemnation  of 
idolatry  led  to  his  havnng  to  leave  his  father's 
house.  He  travelled  in  Tibet  learning  Buddhism, 
settled  at  Benares  to  master  Hinduism,  and,  finally, 
through  the  study  of  English  and  intimacy  with 
an  Indian  civilian  named  Digby,  became  acquainted 
with  Christianity.  Thereafter,  in  1804,  he  gave 
expres-sion  to  his  religious  convictions  in  a  pamphlet 
in  Persian,  Tuhfatul  MuwahhiddJn,  'a,  Gift  to 
Deists.'  It  is  a  brief  and  arid  argument  against 
all  formal  religions,  and  in  favour  of  deism.  For 
some  ten  years  after  this  he  held  a  financial  position 
under  Government,  and  gave  most  of  his  energy  to 
his  duties,  amassing  a  fortune  for  himself  the  while ; 
yet  he  continued  his  religious  inquiries  and  discus- 
sions in  his  leisure,  and  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
persecution  in  consequence. 

In  1814,  now  a  man  of  forty-two,  he  left  the 
service  of  the  Company  and  settled  in  Calcutta. 
Fourteen  years  of  varying  experimental  effort 
followed — effort  spent  in  the  study  of  Hindu 
philosophy  and  Christianity,  in  the  publication  of 
pamphlets  and  books,  and  in  struggles  for  social 
reform.  Shortly  after  settling  in  Calcutta,  he 
established  (in  1815)  the  AtmiyaSabhd,  or  Spiritual 
Association.  Meetings  were  held  weekly,  at  which 
texts  from  the  Hindu  Scriptures  were  recited,  and 
hymns  composed  by  Kam  Mohan  and  his  friends 
were  chanted  ;  but  the  society  did  not  last  long. 
He  published  translations  of  the  Vedantn-sutras 
and  of  certain  Upanisads,  in  Bengali  and  English. 
Then  followed,  in  1820,  The  Precepts  of  Jesvs,  the 
Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness,  being  a  catena  of 

Sassages  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  as 
eplorable  as  it  was  inevitable  that  Christian 
missionaries  should  have  condemned  this  most 
remarkable  work,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  pro- 
phecy for  the  religious  future  of  the  Hindu  people. 
Ram  Mohan  early  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Serampore  missionaries,  and  indeed  gave  them 
both  advice  and  help  in  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Bengali.  Questions  arose  as  to  the 
meaning  of  certain  passages,  and  collaboration 
ceased  ;  but  one  of  the  missionaries,  the  Rev.  "W. 
Adam,  sided  with  Ram  Mohan,  and  finally  became 
a  Unitarian.  In  consequence  of  this  a  Unitarian 
Committee  was  formed  in  Calcutta,  consisting  of 
four  Indians  and  six  Europeans ;  and  Adam 
became  the  pastor  and  missionary  of  the  society. 
.V  house  was  rented,  and  Unitarian  serrices  were 


conducted  in  it  in  English.  A  press  was  founded, 
and  a  good  deal  of  literature  was  put  into  ciitula- 
tion.  Educational  methods  were  also  used.  Ram 
Mohan  found  most  of  the  money  required  for  the 
work.  These  efforts  were  earned  on  for  several 
years,  but  with  little  success.  The  attendance  at 
the  services  dwindled  to  almost  nothing ;  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  work  Ram  Mohan  s  autocracy 
rendered  Adam's  position  practically  impossible. 
The  Mission  collapsed. 

3.  First  period,  1828-1841:  Ram  Mohan  Ray: 
Deism. — The  failvire  of  the  Mission  was  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  Samaj.  At  the 
suggestion  of  two  friends,  Ram  Mohan  decided  to 
start  an  Indian  service.  A  house  was  rented  in 
Chitpore  Road,  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  on 
20th  August  1828.  The  name  at  first  was  Brahma 
Sabhd,  but  it  was  soon  altered  to  Brahma  Samaj. 
Besides  Ram  Mohan  himself,  the  leading  spirits 
were,  first  the  wealthy  triumvirate.  Prince  Dwarka 
Nath  Tagore  (Dvdrdkandtha  Thakur),  Kali  Nath 
Ray  of  Taki,  Jessore  {Kdlinatha  Mai),  and 
Mathura  Nath  Mullick  of  Howrah  {^^athurandt/u^ 
Mullick),  and  then  Prasanna  Kumar  Tagore 
(Praxannakumara  Thakur),  Chandra  Sekhar  Deb 
{Chnndrasekhara  Deva),  and  Ram  Chandra  Bidya- 
bagish  (Rdmachandra  Vidyavdglia).  The  society 
met  every  Saturday  evening  from  7  to  9.  The 
service  was  divided  into  four  parts :  the  recitation 
of  t«xts  from  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  reading  and 
translating  into  Bengali  of  passages  from  the 
Upanisads,  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  in  Bengali, 
and  the  singing  of  hymns  accompanied  with 
instrumental  music.  Only  Brahmans  were  allowed 
to  lead  in  the  service.  Two  Telugu  Brahmans 
were  set  apart  for  reciting  the  hymns,  while 
Utsabananda  Bidyabagish  ( Utsavdnanda  Vidyd- 
vdgiia)v!as  appointed  to  read  from  the  Upanisads, 
and  Ram  Chandra  Bidyabagish  to  translate  them 
into  Bengali. 

The  attendance  from  the  outset  proved  satis- 
factory, there  being  usually  sixty  or  seventy 
persons  present.  Ram  Mohan  insisted  that  the 
worshippers  should  wear  suitable  dress,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  prescribe  a  definite  costume.  The 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  whole  proceed- 
ings within  the  bounds  of  Hinduism.  The  Vedas 
were  chanted  from  a  sort  of  ante-chamber,  so  that 
tliey  might  not  be  polluted  by  contact  with  the 
vulgar.  This  was  not  merely  a  diplomatic  move. 
The  leader  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of 
making  the  movement  genuinelv  national,  and  he 
believed  he  was  restoring  Hindu  worship  to  its 
pristine  purity.  Yet  now,  as  before,  his  advocacy 
of  spiritual  religion  brought  him  much  opposition 
and  persecution.  The  new  society  had  a  very 
loose  organization  :  there  were  the  four  reciters 
and  a  secretary,  but  there  were  no  conditions  of 
membership.  The  finances  were  found  partly  by 
subscription,  the  rest  being  supplied  by  Ram 
Mohan  himself  and  the  Prince. 

It  is  plain  on  the  very  surface  that  the  movement 
was  largely  inspired  by  Christianity.  The  weekly 
congregational  worship  (now  first  mtroduced  into 
Hinduism),  consisting  of  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  sermon,  and  the  singing  of  hymns,  is 
quite  sufficient  proof.  Prayer  seems  to  have  had 
a  very  subordinate  place,  if  it  had  any  place  at  all, 
in  the  service ;  but  that  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  Ram  Mohan's  deistical  torn  of  mind,  and  by  the 
absence  of  prayer  from  the  Hindu  philosophical 
systems. 

Already  the  forces  of  reaction  were  organizing 
themselves  against  Ram  Mohan.  To  fight  the 
Brahma  Sabhd  and  Ram  Mohan's  social  crusade, 
the  Dharma  Sabhd,  or  Religion  Association,  wa» 
formed,  and  a  newspaper  was  published  to  snppoit 
the  orthodox  cause. 
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Very  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  society  a 
site  was  bought  in  Chitpore  Road,  and  a  building, 
specially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Saniaj,  was 
erected.  It  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  January 
1830,  a  date  whit'h  has  ever  since  then  been 
celebrated  annually  by  all  Brahmas  with  great 
enthusiasm.  The  Trust  Deed  of  the  building  is 
rather  a  remarkable  document.  The  following 
extract  will  be  read  with  interest : 
'  To  be  used  ...  as  a  place  of  public  meeting  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  of  people  witbout  distinction  aa  shall  behave  and 
conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  sober  religious  and  devout 
manner  for  the  worship  and  adoration  of  the  Eternal  Unsearch- 
able and  Immutable  Being  who  is  the  Author  and  Preserver  of 
the  Universe  but  not  under  or  by  any  other  name  desijjnation 
or  title  peculiarly  used  for  and  applied  to  any  particular  Beinj 
or  Beings  by  any  man  or  set  of  men  whatsoever  and  that  no 
graven  image  statue  or  sculpture  carving  painting  picture 
portrait  or  the  tikenen  of  anything  shall  be  admitted  within 
the  said  building  ,  .  .  and  that  no  sacrifice  .  .  .  shall  ever 
be  permitted  therein  and  that  no  animal  or  living  creature 
shall  within  or  on  the  said  premises  be  deprived  of  life  .  .  . 
and  that  in  conducting  the  said  worship  and  adoration  no 
object  animate  or  inanimate  that  has  been  or  is  .  .  .  re- 
cognized as  an  object  of  worship  by  any  man  or  set  of  men 
shall  be  reviled  or  slightingly  or  contemptuously  spoken  of 
.  .  .  and  that  no  sermon  preaching  discourse  prayer  or 
h;  mn  be  delivered  made  or  used  in  such  worship  but  such  as 
have  a  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
Author  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe  to  the  promotion  of 
charity  morality  piety  benevolence  virtue  and  the  strengthen- 
ing the  bonds  of  union  between  men  of  all  religious  persuasions 
and  creeds.' 

Religion  was  the  chief,  but  by  no  means  the 
only,  interest  of  Ram  Mohan's  active  mind.  He 
was  an  eager  social  reformer,  and  worked  hard 
against  polyjiamy,  and  in  favour  of  the  marriage 
of  Hindu  widows.  But  no  social  question  stirred 
him  so  much  as  sa/l,  the  burning  of  Hindu  widows. 
For  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  custom  he  wrote 
and  spoke  and  toiled  for  many  years,  and  finally 
had  tne  joy  of  seeing  it  put  down  by  Lord  Bentinck 
on  the  4th  of  December  1829,  six  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  Brahma  building. 

Now  that  the  battle  against  sati  was  won, 
and  the  Brahma  Samaj  not  only  established  but 
comfortably  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own,  Ram 
Mohan  tliought  he  might  safely  carry  out  his  lon^ 
meditated  plan  of  a  voyage  to  England.  He  had 
%vritten  to  his  friend  I'ighy  about  this  project  as 
early  as  1817.  Many  reasons  would  unite  to  urge 
him  to  go.  Realizing  to  the  full  the  meaning  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  of  European 
thought  and  method  into  India,  he  was  naturally 
most  eager  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  land  and 
the  people  which  were  destined  to  help  so  largely 
in  the  rejuvenation  of  his  own.  There  were  also 
a  number  of  questions  on  which  he  hoped  to 
influence  the  Government  at  home,  notably  the 

freat  problem  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the 
last  India  Company.  The  old  Emperor  of  Delhi, 
now  a  pensioner  of  the  Company,  wished  him  to 
plead  his  cause  with  the  home  authorities,  and 
with  this  in  view  gave  him  the  title  of  Itdjd.  Ram 
Mohan  undertook  the  ta.sk. 

Before  sailing  for  England  in  November  1830, 
Ram  Mohan  ajijiointed  three  trnstees  to  look  after 
the  Samaj  :  Maluiraja  Ram  Nath  Tagore,  Kali 
Nath  Munslii,  and  his  own  son,  Radha  Prasad. 
Visambar  Das  became  secretary.  The  services 
were  conducted  as  before  ;  only  the  day  of  meeting 
was  changed  from  Saturday  to  Wednesday ;  and 
this  rule  obtains  in  the  old  building  to  this  day. 
In  arranging  to  cross  the  ocean,  Ram  Mohan  took 
great  care  to  preserve  his  caste.  He  took  two 
Hindu  servants  with  him,  one  of  them  being 
required  to  cook  his  food  in  accordance  with  caste 
regulations. 

Rani  Mohan,  now  Raj&  Ram  Mohan  Ray,  was 
received  in  England  with  the  greatest  warmth  and 
honour  by  the  public  generally,  by  leading  Uni- 
tarians and  other  religious  men,  and  by  the  chief 
atatesmen  of    the    day.      He   exercised  a   much 


freater  influence  than  he  could  have  ever  hoped  to 
o  ;  and  at  the  same  time  came  into  such  close 
living  touch  with  the  best  in  English  life  as  to  be 
deeply  influenced  himself.  But,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  his  friends,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at 
Bristol  on  the  27th  of  September  1833. 

He  was  a  man  of  unusually  wide  sympathies  and 
of  large  judgment.  He  realized,  as  very  few  men 
did  in  his  day,  the  immeasurable  results  that  were 
destined  to  now  from  the  association  of  England 
with  India,  and  believed  that  India  would  reap 
veiT  great  good  therefrom.  He  also  looked  forward 
to  India's  becoming  a  Christian  country  :  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  prophecy  is  discussed  below.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  realized  to  the  full  that  no  real 
blessing  could  come  to  India  by  the  mere  adoption 
of  Western  things  unchanged.  India,  he  said, 
would  inevitably  remain  Indian.  No  gift  from  the 
outside  could  be  of  any  real  value  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  naturalized.  His  long  bold  struggle,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  religious  and  social  purity,  for 
educational  progress  and  journalistic  freedom,  and 
his  brilliant  literary  work  and  unchanging  fidelity 
to  Indian  ideals,  on  the  other,  had  made  him  not 
only  the  most  prominent  of  all  Indians,  but  the 
one  man  able  to  stand  between  Indians  and 
Englishmen  as  interpreter  and  friend. 

His  death  caused  dismay  in  the  infant  Society 
which  he  had  left  behind  in  Calcutta,  and  many  of 
those  who  at  first  took  part  in  its  Avork  fell  away. 
Prince  Dwarka  Nath  remained  a  staunch  friend, 
but  the  chief  stay  of  the  whole  work  was  Ram 
Chandra  Bidyabagish,  who  took  charge  of  the 
services.  Yet  the  cause  steadily  decayed.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  liberality  of  the  Prince,  the 
current  expenses  could  not  have  been  met. 

In  1838,  however,  five  years  after  the  great 
leader's  death,  Prince  Dwarka  Nath's  youthful 
son,  Debendra  Nath  Tagore  (Devendranatha 
Thakur)  passed  through  a  very  decided  spiritual 
change,  wliich  made  him  a  consecrated  man  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  then  twenty  years  of  age. 
Next  year  he  gathered  a  few  serious-minded  youn^ 
men  round  him  and  formed  the  Tattvabodhini 
Sabha,  the  'Truth-learning  Association.'  They 
met  once  a  week  in  his  house  for  the  discussion  of 
religious  questions,  and  once  a  month  for  wor- 
sliip. 

4.  Second  period,  1841-1865:  Debendra  Nath 
Tagore  :  Indian  theism. — In  1841,  Debendra  and 
his  friends  joined  the  Brahma  Samaj,  and  the 
young  man  was  soon  recognized  as  leader.  Then 
the  tide  turned,  and  a  new  period  of  growth  and 
fruitful  labour  opened  for  the  Samaj.  'The  Tattva- 
bodhini Sabha,  however,  was  not  merged  in  the 
Samaj,  but  continued  to  do  most  valuable  work  as 
its  auxiliary  for  many  years.  A  Vedic  school,  the 
Tattvabodhini  Pdtfisdla,  was  opened,  to  train 
young  men  as  Brahma  missionaries,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  now 
making  considerable  headway  in  Calcutta  under 
DuB's  leadership.  From  beginning  to  end  Debendra 
wished  to  be  a  Hindu,  and,  unlike  Ram  Mohan, 
believed  that  India  had  no  need  of  Christ.  In  1843 
the  society's  monthly  paj)er,  the  Tattvabodhini 
Patrika,  tne  'Truth-learning  Journal,'  began  to 
appear.  It  was  edited  by  a  friend  of  Debendra, 
Akshay  Kumir  Dutt  {Akshdyakuimira  Datta), 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Bengali  prose-writers,  and 
soon  becamea  very  influential  paper,  leading  many 
thinking  men  towards  the  main  ideas  of  theism. 

Debendra  saw  that  the  Samaj  required  to  be 
more  carefully  organized  ;  that,  if  it  was  to  be  a 
permanent  and  grow  ing  inlluenc«,  it  must  have  a 
regularly  appninted  ministry  and  definite  rules  of 
membership.  By  the  end  of  1843  he  had  drawn 
up  what  is  known  as  the  Brahma  Covenant,  a 
short  series  of  solemn  vows  to  be  taken  by  all  who 
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wished  to  become  members  of  the  Samaj.  Tlie 
most  important  of  these  vows  were  promises  to 
abstain  from  idolatry  and  to  worship  God  by 
loving  Him  and  by  doin;^  such  deeds  as  He  loves. 
The  old  reciter,  Ram  Chandra  Bidyabagish,  was 
now  formally  set  apart  as  dchdrya,  i.e.  '  minister ' ; 
and  Debeudra  and  twenty  of  his  friends  solemnly 
took  the  vows  of  the  Co\enant  before  him.  The 
conscientious  observance  of  these  vows  involved  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  ditticulty.  Debendra 
himself  had  to  leave  the  paternal  mansion  and 
wander  in  the  fields  when  any  of  the  domestic 
ceremonies  were  being  performed,  as  they  were  full 
of  idolatry.  At  the  same  time  a  brief  form  of 
prayer  and  adoration,  known  as  Brahmopdsana, 
t.e.  'worship  of  Brahman,'  was  compiled,  and 
became  the  norm  for  the  services.  This  intro- 
duction of  prayer  is  a  most  noteworthy  point. 

The  work  of  the  Vedic  school  began  to  bear 
fruit.  By  1844,  Debendra  was  able  to  send  out 
a  number  of  young  missionaries,  and  samajes 
began  to  appear  outside  Calcutta.  From  time 
to  time  Debendra  himself  also  travelled  and 
preached  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  north,  from 
bast  Bengal  to  the  Panjab.  By  the  year  1847  the 
number  of  covenanted  Brahmas  had  grown  to  647. 

The  Samaj  tended  to  become  a  Vedic  sect.  In 
1845  the  Tattvabodhini  Pntrikd  declared  that  the 
Vedas  were  the  sole  foundation  of  their  belief  ; 
and  in  1846,  Debendra  said  :  '  We  consider  the 
Vedas,  and  the  Vedas  alone,  as  the  standard  of 
our  faith.'  But  many  serious  questions  arose 
about  the  text,  the  interpretation,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Vedic  hymns  and  the  Upanisads. 
Duti  had  twitted  Bralimas  with  believing  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Vedas.  Consequently  four 
scholars  were  deputed  to  go  to  Benares  so  that 
each  might  study  and  copy  one  of  the  four  Vedas 
and  might  return  to  Calcutta  with  the  fruit  of  his 
labours. 

Debendra  steeped  himself  in  the  Upanisads, 
and  compiled  from  them  in  1850  a  volume  of  e.\- 
tracts  for  use  in  the  services  of  the  Samaj.  This 
volume,  named  Brahma  Dharma,  'Religion  of 
Brahman,'  contains  what  is  known  as  the  vlja,  or 
'  seed,'  a  brief  outline  of  Brahma  doctrine  in  four 
statements  ;  the  Brahtnopdsana,  or  order  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  then  a  selection  of  passages  from  the 
Upanisads,  followed  by  passages  from  other 
Hindu  books.  Later  an  e.\]iosition  of  Brahma 
doctrine  was  added  by  Debendra. 

Me.anwhile  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  four 
Vedic  students  had  become  available.  After  much 
di.scussion  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Vedic  literature  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  decided 
that  only  those  parts  were  to  be  accepted  as  true 
which  harmonized  with  pure  theism.  As  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen  afterwards  said,  '  The  Vedas  were 
thrown  overboard  by  Babu  Debendra  Nath  Tagore, 
and  the  Brahma  Samaj  bade  farewell  to  Vedant- 
ism.'  This  happened  in  1850.  The  Samaj  thus 
found  itself  witliout  an  authoritative  sacred  stand- 
ard, and  was  thrown  back  on  natural  religion. 
This  raised  the  whole  problem  of  religious  know- 
ledge. At  first  no  definite  theory  was  advanced, 
but  within  a  few  years  the  leaders  found  it  possible 
to  express  themselves ;  and  the  Brahma  doctrine 
came  to  be  tliis,  that  our  knowledge  of  God  has 
two  sources,  Nature  and  Intuition. 

Tlie  faith  of  the  Samaj  at  this  time  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  six  propositions : 

(1)  God  is  a  personal  beings  with  sublime  moral  attributes. 

(2^  God  has  never  become  incarnate. 

|3>  God  hears  and  answers  prayer. 

(4)  God  is  to  be  worshipped  only  in  spiritual  ways.  Hindu 
asceticism,  temples,  and  fixed  forms  of  worship  are 
unnecessary.  Men  of  all  castes  and  races  may  worsliip 
God  acceptably. 

(6)  Repentance  and  cessation  from  tin  U  the  oaly  waj  to 
forgiveness  *nd  salvation. 


(6)  Nature  and  Intuition  are  the  sources  of  knowledge  of 
God.     No  booli  is  authoritative. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  immortality  of  tlie  human  soul 
had  not  as  yet  found  their  way  into  the  creed. 

The  Samaj  had  proved  itself  a  progressive  move- 
ment ;  but  circumstances  were  now  approaching 
which  were  destined  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
progress  for  a  time.  In  1857  a  young  man  named 
Keshab  Chandra  Sen  {Kckivachamlra  Sena)  joined 
the  Samaj.  He  was  not  a  Brahman,  but  belonged 
to  an  influential  and  well-to-do  family  of  the 
Baidya  caste  and  of  the  A^aisnava  sect  of  Hindu- 
ism, and  he  had  received  a  good  modern  education. 
He  had  sutlered  from  religious  melancholj',  but 
through  prayer  had  fovmd  peace.  For  two  years 
he  took  no  active  part  in  the  work,  but  from  1859 
he  threw  himself  into  it  with  great  energy.  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen  had  to  endure  .serious  persecution 
for  the  sake  of  his  faith.  Debendra  took  a  great 
liking  to  this  gifted  young  man,  while  Keshab 
looked  up  to  Debendra  with  love  and  reverence. 
From  this  time  they  enjoyed  five  years  of  strenuous, 
yet  happy  and  harmonious,  work  together. 

The  Brahma  Vidyalaya,  or  School,  was  opened — 
a  sort  of  informal  Theological  College.  Keshab 
lectured  in  English  on  the  philosophy  of  Theism, 
while  Debendra  di.scussed  in  Bengali  the  theology 
of  the  Brahma  Samaj,  with  the  double  result 
that  Brahma  doctrine  was  more  clearly  formu- 
lated, and  a  number  of  young  men  received  a  very 
useful  theological  training.  Keslial/s  capacity 
as  a  lecturer  in  English  became  known,  so  that 
he  frequentl}'  addressed  audiences  both  of  Brahmas 
and  of  others  in  Calcutta,  in  English,  and  occa- 
sionally took  a  tour  in  the  country. 

The  year  1860  produced  large  results  in  social 
reform.  Keshab  formed  the  Sahgat  Sabhd,  or 
'  Friendly  Association,'  the  meetings  of  which  were 
now  devotional,  now  given  up  to  the  discussion 
of  pressing  questions  both  religious  and  social. 
The  findings  of  this  enthusiastic  group  of  young 
men  greatly  influenced  Debendra  nimself.  As  a 
result  of  the  reasons  urged  by  them,  he  gave  up 
wearing  the  sacred  Brahmanical  thread.  He  also 
took  up  the  whole  question  of  domestic  cere- 
monies. Every  noticeable  event  in  Hindu  famUy 
life  is  marked  by  the  careful  performance  of 
ancient  traditional  rites,  all  of  which  are  tainted 
with  references  to  the  gods  of  Hinduism  and  with 
idolatrous  practices.  Debendra  set  to  work  to 
purge  his  own  famUy  of  idolatry  ;  and  also  worked 
out,  for  the  use  of  the  Samaj,  new  or  modified 
rites  whence  everything  heathen  and  idolatrous 
had  been  eliminated.  These  are  known  as  Brahma 
rites;  the  manual  is  the  Anushthan  Paddhati; 
and  Brahmas  who  use  them  in  their  families  are 
known  as  'Anushthanic  Brahmas.'  At  Keshab's 
suggestion  the  Samaj  also  began  to  follow  the 
example  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  gathered 
money  and  food  for  the  famine-stricken. 

After  leaving  college,  Keshab  had  obtained  a 
post  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal.  In  1861  he  gave  this 
up  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy 
to  the  work  of  the  Samaj.  Several  of  his  followers 
belonging  to  the  Sahgat  Sabhd  followed  the 
example  of  his  self-sacrifice,  among  them  his 
lifelong  friend  and  biographer,  Pratap  Chandra 
Mozoomdar  (Pratapachandra  Majumadr).  The 
Indian  Mirror  was  started,  that  the  movement 
might  have  an  English  journal  for  the  expres- 
sion of  its  views  ;  and  the  Calcutta  College  was 
founded — the  earliest  attempt  made  by  a  native 
of  India  to  found  a  college  for  English  education. 

Next  year  (1862)  Debendra  re-solved  to  honour 
his  brilliant  young  friend  by  giving  him  the 
place  in  the  Samaj  which  his  great  capacities 
deserved.      Hitherto    only    Br&hmans    had    been 
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allowed  to  lead  in  the  services  ;  and  while  De- 
beiiui.  Iiiiiiaelf  was  the  acliarya,  or  'minister,' 
tlie  uiiiur  two  who  took  part  in  the  services  were 
called  H/)dcAdr2/a«,  or  '  under-ministers.'  Debendra 
decided  to  ordain  Keslial),  non-Bnvlunan  thou^jh  he 
was,  and  to  give  him  the  full  title  acharya.  It 
was  also  arran},'ed  that  henceforward  no  '  minister' 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  the  sacred  thread.  The 
steadj'  pressure  of  rational  principles,  urged  largely 
in  the  Sahqat  Sabhd,  had  brought  Debendra  to 
this  notable  advance.  Keshab  had  to  struggle 
and  to  dare  before  he  succeeded  in  being  allowed 
to  bring  his  young  wife,  in  defiance  of  all  Hindu 
custom,  to  the  solemn  service  in  which  he  was 
set  apart  as  acharya  ;  but  his  courage  produced 
fruit,  for  from  this  time  Bralimas  began  to  give 
their  wives  more  liberty,  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  women  of  India  was  thus  helped  onward. 
From  this  time  Debendra  was  known  as  the 
pradhdn  acharya,  or  'chief  minister.' 

Two  years  later,  Keshab  took  a  more  extended 
tour.  Among  other  places  be  visited  Bombay  and 
Madras,  and  was  received  with  so  much  honour 
and  enthusiasm  that  he  was  able  to  draw  men  out 
who  afterwards  founded  samdjes  in  these  great 
cities.  His  brilliant  success  on  this  tour,  and  the 
wide  outlook  which  the  journey  gave  him,  first  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  Society  represent- 
ing the  whole  of  India  —  a  Brahma  Saraaj  of 
India. 

But  the  pace  at  which  affairs  were  moving  was  too 
fast  for  some  of  the  older  members,  and  Debendra 
himself  began  to  be  afraid  that  Keshab  and  the 
other  progressives  would  lose  spiritual  religion  in 
their  zeal  for  change.  As  we  have  seen,  Debendra 
had  gone  a  long  way  in  the  matter  of  reform ; 
yet  there  were  several  points  on  which  his  Uindu 
prejudices  had  not  given  way.  He  dislik<  ^  inter- 
caste  marriages,  and  he  could  not  endure  the 
marriage  of  .viJows.  Then  the  two  men  looked 
at  the  whole  matter  from  difierent  points  of  view. 
Debendra  regarded  social  questions  as  secondary 
in  comparison  with  religion,  and  wi.shed  to  initiate 
no  change  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
This  exjilains  his  unwillingness  to  drive  men  by 
regulation  to  give  up  the  sacred  thread.*  Keshab, 
on  the  other  hand,  saw  clearly  that  the  social 
health  of  the  people  demanded  radical  change. 
There  were  also  religious  dilferences.  Debendra's 
was  a  deeply  devotional  nature,  but  he  was  still 
Hindu  in  temperament,  and  the  great  facts  of  sin 
and  repentance  did  not  obtrude  themselves  much 
in  his  prayers  or  his  teaching;  while  Keshab  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  ethical  side  of  religious  ex- 
perience, and  was  daily  coming  more  under  the 
influence  of  Christ. 

During  Keshab's  absence  on  his  long  tour,  the 
more  conservative  spirits  gained  an  increasing 
hold  of  Debendra ;  two  parties  began  to  appear 
more  distinctly  in  the  Saniaj,  and  suspicion  was 
soon  rife  between  them.  Attempts  were  made  to 
heal  the  breach,  but  without  result.  Debendra 
was  determined  to  resist  Keshab.  The  cyclone  of 
5th  Oct.  1864  80  damaged  the  building  that  it 
became  necessary  to  hold  the  services  in  De- 
bendra's house,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
allow  upachdryiui  wearing  the  sacred  thread  to 
officiate.t  Keshab  and  his  party  piolcsted,  but 
eceived  no  satisfaction.  Finally,  they  sent  De- 
bendra what  was  really  an  ultiinatuu.  it  con- 
tained three  points,  but  only  one  had  any 
significance,   viz.    the  old   demand   that   no    man 

*  The  equivocal  position  of  Debendra's  family  maltea  h\e 
defence  of  caste  practice  tlie  more  piquant.  They  have 
Brahman  liirth,  wealth,  and  liijth  character  ;  yet  they  are  i<no\vn 
u  Pirali  Brahnmn^,  for  the  funiily  waji  ont<':L.sted  lon^  ago  on 
aooount  of  snnie  contact  with  Mnhamniarliitiisni. 

t  Pr«tap  put«  this  event  in  lstl5,  Leniard'H  chronology  would 
y«l  it  in  186;j,  but  the  cyclone  gives  us  the  true  date. 
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wearing  the  sacred  thread  should  be  allowed  to 
lead  the  devotions  of  the  Samaj.  Debendra  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  refuse  ;  and  Keshab  and 
his  party  withdrew,  leaving  all  the  property  of 
the  Saniaj  behind  them.  The  date  was  Feb. 
1865.  Keshab  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  Debendra,  who  had  already  been  a  re- 
ligious leader  for  twenty-four  years,  was  only 
forty-seven.  He  had  still  forty  years  of  li/e 
before  him.  At  this  time  there  were  only  a  few 
samdjes  in  existence  outside  Calcutta. 

S.  Third  period,  1865-1878:  Keshab  Chandra 
Sen :  universal  theism :  the  two  Samajes. — Keshab 
did  not  organize  a  new  Samaj  at  once,  but  spent 
some  eighteen  months  in  seeking  to  rally  sym- 
pathy and  supporters  to  his  cause.  He  had  carried 
the  Indian  Mirror  with  him.  He  started  a  yer- 
nacular  paper  called  Dharma  Tattva,  '  the  Truth 
of  Religion,'  in  opposition  to  Debendra's  paper,  the 
TattvaboUliini  Pdtrikd.  Both  were  used  vigorously 
in  favour  of  his  party.  He  toured  in  East  Bengal 
and  lectured  in  Calcutta.  Early  in  1866  a  copy 
of  Seeley's  Erce  Homo  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
greatly  stimulated  his  thought.  He  was  already 
deeply  impressed  by  Christ ;  this  made  his  heart 
overflow.  He  delivered  a  lecture  on  5th  May 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Medical  College  on  '  Jesus 
Christ:  Europe  and  Asia.'  It  is  no  theological 
discourse,  but  a  manly  appeal  to  his  feUow- 
countrjmen  and  to  Europeans  to  listen  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  to  imitate  Him.  The  most 
notable  point  in  the  address  was  the  calling  of 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  an  Asiatic. 
Keshab  got  at  the  heart  of  his  audience  by  the 
appeal  founded  on  that  telling  fact.  He  speaks  of 
Christ's  '  extraordinary  greatness,'  His  '  super- 
natural moral  heroism ' ;  but  nowhere  does  he 
depart  from  the  strictest  theistic  position.  Yet 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  character  of  Christ  and 
the  very  high  estimate  of  His  influence  which  the 
lecture  expressed  led  many  to  believe  that  Keshab 
was  about  to  become  a  Christian.  At  least  one 
young  man  was  won  by  this  lecture  to  the 
spiritual  life,  and  afterwards  to  the  position  of  a 
Brahma  missionary — Pyari  Mohan  Chundhuri. 

On  11th  Nov.  1866  a  meeting  was  held  to  form 
the  new  society.  It  was  opened  with  a  rather 
startling  religious  service.  Besides  the  usual  prayer 
and  hymns,  it  included  the  reading  of  passages 
from  the  Hindu,  Christian,  Muhaminadan,  Zoro- 
astrian,  and  Confucian  Scriptures.  Keshab's  dis- 
tinctive ideal,  the  rising  above  the  limitations  of 
the  Hindu  system  to  a  rational  faith  which  should 
give  complete  social  and  intellectual  freedom,  was 
thus  set  forth  in  a  way  which  no  one  could  mis- 
understand. His  immediate  object,  however,  was  to 
receive  the  adhesion  of  all  Brfthraas  in  every  part 
of  India  to  the  organization  which  he  proposed 
to  form.  Hence  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously  : 

(1)  That  tiie  IJrrihina  SaniiVj  ol  India  be  established  for  the 

adniissiioii  of  all  BrUhmas,  and  for  the  wide  propagation 
of  the  religion. 

(2)  That  this  ax^uciation  be  bound  to  preserre  the  parity  uid 

universality  of  its  religion. 
(8)  That  peojtle  of  t)oth  sexes,  believing  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Hnihniaisni,  shall  be  admissible  as  members. 
(4)  That  TiiMitoes  and  maxims  agreeing  with  the  principles  of 
Bruhumism  tie  gleaned  and  published  from  the  religious 
writinj,'s  of  all  nations. 
(6)  That  a  vote  of  thanlis  be  given  to  Debendra  Natb  Tagore 
for  the  unflagging  zeal  he  has  ever  exhibited,  and  the 
indcfati^'al)le  labour  he  has  undergone  for  promoting 
the  progress  of  the  religion. 
Keshab  was  appointed  the  secretary  of  the  Samaj, 
and   the  further  organization  was  left  altogether 
in  his  hands.     From  this  date  onward,  then,  we 
have  two  societies— Debendra's  organization,  here- 
after known  as  the  Adi  Jiruhma  Samdj,  or  original 
society,  and  Keshab's  new  body,   the  Bhdratvar- 
shlya  BrdhiiM  Havidj,  or  Br&hma  Samaj  of  India. 
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As  to  the  balance  of  the  two  parties,  Mr.  P.  C. 
Mozoomdar  writes  :  '  The  Pradlian  Acharya  had 
n  number  of  elderly  adherents,  and  his  accom- 
jjlished  sons,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  same  age 
as  Keshab,  helped  his  cause  energetically.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Keshab's  enthusiasm  and 
genius  drew  all  the  youth  and  intelligence  of  the 
community,  and  his  important  refonns  attracted 
the  sympathy  of  influential  outsiders.'  The  new 
organization  won  to  itself  many  earnest  men 
hitherto  unattached  to  the  Samaj,  including  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  personalities  whom  Kesliab  had 
influenced  during  his  tour  in  Bombay  and  Madras. 

In  accordance  with  the  fourth  resolution  as 
given  above,  a  selection  of  texts  from  the  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  Jewish,  Christian,  Muhammadan,  and 
Chinese  Scriptures  was  made  and  published,  in  1866, 
under  the  title  ^lokasahgraha,  i.e.  'A  Collection 
of  Verses,'  for  use  in  the  service  of  the  Samaj. 

As  Keshab's  party  did  not  yet  possess  a  build- 
ing of  its  ov^Ti,  weekly  services  were  held  in  his 
house  in  Colutola  Street.  The  closer  relation 
which  the  new  body  sustained  to  Christianity  was 
indicated  in  these  services  being  now  regularly  held 
on  Sunday ;  while,  to  show  their  continued  sym- 
pathy with  the  old  Samaj,  the  leaders  still  attended 
the  weekly  service  there  on  Wednesday. 

One  of  Keshab's  chief  cares  was  to  form  the 
Mi.t.non  Depnrtment.  His  young  comrades,  who 
had  been  members  of  the  Sahgnt  Snbhd  (see  above), 
became  the  missionaries.  Including  himself,  there 
were  at  this  time  seven  or  eight,  the  chief  otliers 
being  Pratap  Chandra  Mozoomdar,  Gaur  Gabinda 
Ray,  Mahendra  Nath  Bose,  Bejay  Krishna  Gos- 
wami,  ar.J  Aghar  Nath  Gupta.  They  were  each 
and  all  of  them  attached  by  the  closest  personal 
ties  to  Keshab,  for  he  had  been  the  means  through 
which  tliey  had  entered  into  the  joy  of  the  new 
life.  His  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  laid  hold  of 
them.  They  gave  up  all  worldly  prospects,  and 
accepted  a  life  of  poverty,  strenuous  work,  and 
persecution.  But  there  was  practically  no  organi- 
zation. Consequently,  while  each  man's  relation 
to  the  leader  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  their 
relations  with  each  other  were  governed  neither  by 
regular  rule  nor  by  personal  attachment.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  things  went  fairly  well  at  first. 
The  missionaries  went  preaching  and  teaching  in 
tlie  city  and  the  country,  and  many  individuals 
were  won  for  the  cause,  while  here  and  there  a 
new  Samaj  was  formed.  But  tliere  were  frequent 
quarrels  among  the  missionaries,  personal  ani- 
mosities, diWsions  on  principle  and  on  method  ;  and 
their  leader  was  powerless  to  overcome  them.  He 
pleaded  and  waited  patiently  for  peace  and  bound 
each  man  to  himself,  bat  could  not  compose  differ- 
ences. 

The  great  breach  with  the  oririnal  Samaj  de- 
pressed Keshab.  He  was  very  lonely  in  his  separa- 
tion from  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Debendra. 
This  sadness  and  loneliness  threw  him  back  on 
God.  In  prayer  and  fervent  adoration  he  found 
new  strength.  He  drew  the  missionaries  and 
many  others  into  his  devotions,  and  with  them 
lield  long  daily  services  in  his  house.  Here  the 
heart  of  the  new  Samaj  was  formed  ;  here  the 
members  were  united  by  common  prayer  and  con- 
secration into  a  working  body.  Keshab  himself 
passed  into  an  experience  of  religious  feeling  such 
as  he  had  never  had  before — not  even  at  his  con- 
version. He  had  always  prayed,  but  prayer  now 
became  to  him  one  of  his  chief  joys  and  ncce  si- 
ties.  In  this  new  experience  Keshab  freely  drew 
from  the  Vaisnavism  which  was  traditional  in 
his  family,  and  also  from  Christi.anity.  The  old 
Hindu  word  bhakti,  which  includes  both  love  to 
God  and  faith  in  Him,  became  one  of  the  watch- 
words  of    the   movement.     Vai^nava    modes    of 


worship  were  also  introduced,  musical  instruments, 
originally  used  in  Chaitauya's  propaganda,  being 
employed  to  accompany  the  singing  of  hymns. 
The  Vaisnava  nagarkirtan  (i.e.  'town-praise'), 
or  procession  through  the  streets  with  flags  flying 
and  drums  beating,  with  chorus-singing  and 
dancing,  was  taken  over  and  used  with  success. 
In  the  midst  of  this  tempest  of  devotion,  Keshab 
drew  up  a  Liturgy  for  the  services  of  the  Samaj, 
which  IS  still  very  widely  used.  Another  most 
useful  feature,  first  elaborated  at  this  time,  is  the 
holding  of  annual  festivals,  when  the  whole  day  \a 
spent  in  fervid  prayer  and  worship.  The  Brah- 
motsava  ('Feast  of  Brahman '),  the  day  of  rejoicing 
in  the  Lord,  was  first  held  on  2nd  Nov.  1867.  So  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Ram  Mohan's  build- 
ing, which  is  regularly  celebrated  by  aU  Brahmas, 
became  the  Mftghotsava  (festival  of  the  month 
Maghn) ;  and  the  opening  of  Keshab's  building 
later  led  to  the  keeping  of  a  third  annual  day 
in  August,  the  Bhndrotsava  (festival  of  the  month 
Bhr'fha).  Nor  did  this  satisfy  Keshab's  longing 
for  fellowship  with  God  :  a  little  house  was  found 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  where  he  and  the 
missionaries  were  accustomed  to  retire  periodic- 
ally to  spend  the  time  in  reading,  prayer,  and 
meditation,  under  rigorous  rules  of  self-denial. 

In  1867,  Keshab  delivered  a  lecture  in  Calcutta 
on  'Great  Men.'  It  seems  to  have  been  meant 
partly  to  correct  the  misapprehensions  created  by 
his  lecture  on  '  Jesus  Christ :  Europe  and  Asia,' 
partly  to  give  expression  to  his  latest  convictions 
on  the  subjects  of  Inspiration  and  Revelation.  His 
utterances  on  this  occasion  again  caused  a  great 
deal  of  questioning  and  excitement.  Debendra 
recognized  two  sources  of  knowledge  of  God — 
Nature  and  Intuition  ;  Keshab  added  a  third — God 
in  history,  speaking  through  great  men.  It  was 
surmised  that  he  regarded  himself  as  one  of  the 
great  men  he  had  spoken  of,  one  sent  by  God  on 
a  special  mission,  and  therefore  to  be  followed, 
honoured,  and  obeyed.  Early  in  1868  he  left 
Calcutta  on  a  wide  tour,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  his  young  helpers.  The  first  place  visited  was 
Monghyr.  His  eloquence,  his  fervid  pietv,  and  his 
new  Vaisnava  methods  took  the  place  oy  storm, 
and  there  was  a  great  outburst  of  religious  emotion. 
Here  some  of  his  followers  began,  in  accordance 
with  the  supposed  ideas  of  his  lecture  on  '  Great 
Men,'  to  prostrate  themselves  before  him  and  treat 
him  with  special  honour.  Others  protested  vigor- 
ously against  this  '  3 urM- worship ' ;  and  a  serious 
division  began  to  show  itself  in  Keshab's  Samaj. 
The  leader  said  he  did  not  wish  for  these 
demonstrations ;  yet  he  did  not  rebuke  those  who 

f)ractised  them.  As  a  result  two  of  the  missionaries 
eft  him.  From  Monghyr  he  passed  on  to  Simla, 
where  Lord  La%vrence,  dra\vn  to  him  by  his  lecture 
on  Jesus  Christ,  received  him  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  discussed  with  him  the  detaUs  of  a  law 
which  he  proposed  to  pass  with  regard  to  Brahma 
marriages.  On  the  22nd  of  August  1869,  Keshab's 
building,  styled  the  Mandir  (Temple),  in  Machua 
Bazaar  Street,  was  opened  for  public  worship  with 
great  rejoicings.  Several  noteworthy  men,  des- 
tined to  be  leaders,  joined  the  Samaj  at  this  time. 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Mandir, 
suddenly,  without  any  warning,  Keshab  announced 
that  he  intended  to  proceed  to  England.  His 
friends  were  considerably  astonished  at  his  proposal, 
for,  as  there  was  no  organizjition,  the  whole  work 
of  the  Samaj  depended  on  him  personally,  and 
no  one  knew  how  things  would  get  on  without 
him.  Keshab  arranged  in  general  how  the  work 
was  to  be  distributed,  the  duty  of  editing  the 
Indian  Mirror  being  laid  upon  Pratap.  The  visit 
to  England  won  him  many  new  friends,  and  greatly 
extended  both  his  experience  and  his  influence. 
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He  wftg  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and 
addressed  large  .audiences  all  over  the  country. 
The  Queen  gave  him  an  audience.  What  im- 
pressed hira  most  of  all  that  he  saw  in  Britain  was 
the  Cliristian  home. 

On  his  return  to  Calcutta  in  Nov.  1870,  Keshab 
Bet  himself  to  advance  social  reform  in  several 
directions.  A  new  society  was  started,  'The 
Indian  Reform  Association,'  and  five  departments 
of  effort  were  resolved  on :  Cheap  Literature, 
Charity,  Female  Improvement,  Education,  Tem- 
perance. Work  along  several  of  these  lines  was 
started  under  the  Samaj,  especially  a  Normal 
School  for  girls,  the  Victona  Institution  for  women, 
an  Industrial  School  for  boys,  and  the  Bhdrat 
Airam  (Indian  Refuge),  a  sort  of  club-home,  in 
which  family  life  was  cultivated,  and  women  and 
children  educated.  A  Bengali  paper,  the  Sulabh 
Samdehdr  ('Cheap  News'),  was  published  weekly 
at  one  farthing,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  stimulate 
native  journalism.  In  connexion  with  all  this 
social  activity,  we  must  note  the  passing  of  the 
Brahma  Marriage  Act  in  1872,  largely  as  a  result 
of  Keshab's  advice  and  agitation. 

Pratap  Chandra  Mozoonidar  had  meanwhile  been 
steadily  growing  in  experience  and  strength.  In 
1873  he  published  his  most  noteworthy  book.  The 
Oriental  Christ,  which  shows  great  spiritual  in- 
sight, and  also  demonstrates  how  completely  the 
author's  o>vn  religious  life  depended  on  Christ. 
The  following  year  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
England,  and  was  very  well  received. 

In  1873,  Keshab  further  defined  his  position  with 
regard  to  Revelation  and  his  own  place  in  the 
Samaj  by  a  public  lecture  on  Inspiration.  In- 
spiration, he  declared,  is  the  other  side  of  prayer. 
Man  asks ;  God  gives.  Inspiration  is  not  God 
speaking  by  fits  and  starts,  but  a  perpetual  breath- 
ing of  His  spirit. 

He  felt  very  distinctly  that  opposition  was 
developing  against  him  within  the  Samaj.  There 
were  three  main  causes  :  his  autocracy,  his  doctrine 
of  adesh  (dc/eia),  and  his  attitude  towards  the 
emancipation  of  women.  He  ruled  the  whole 
Samilj  as  sole  authority,  and  many  believed  that 
his  lecture  on  '  Great  Men  '  was  meant  to  suggest 
that  he  had  a  ri"ht  to  demand  obedience ;  the 
party  opposed  to  iiira  was  democratic,  and  wished 
to  estaulish  a  constitutional  government  in  the 
Samaj.  By  adexh  Keshab  meant  the  direct  com- 
mand of  God  laid  upon  him  by  special  revelation 
at  certain  definite  moments  in  his  career.  To  his 
opponents  these  special  revelations  were  both 
blasphemous  and  dangerous.  They  were  also 
eager  to  give  their  women  more  liberty,  and 
to  allow  them  to  participate  in  university  educa- 
tion ;  while  Keshab  was  opposed  to  both  ideas. 
He  feared  that  such  freedom  as  is  enjoyed  in 
Europe  would  be  most  diingcrous  in  India,  and 
desired  to  secure  for  j'oung  girls  a  very  quiet 
training,  to  fit  them  for  the  life  of  the  home, 
rather  than  the  same  education  as  their  brothers 
were  receiving. 

Keshab  was  only  too  conscious  of  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  in  consequence  fell  once  more,  in 
1875,  into  his  old  melancholy.  Once  again,  how- 
ever, he  fought  his  way  to  light  through  prayer 
and  consecration.  He  called  his  fdllowers  around 
him,  and,  declaring  that  the  Kanifij  was  beconiing 
immersed  in  the  world,  called  for  vniriir^yn.  This 
is  an  old  Vaisnava  word  meaning  '  separation,' 
separation  from  the  world.  He  <all(d  fur  new 
asc-eticism,  for  fresh  vows  of  povertj',  and  himself 
led  the  way.  The  daily  services  in  his  house 
now  became  longer  than  ever,  and  a  settled  lialiit 
in  Keshab's  life.  His  followers  responded  to  his 
leadership  as  loyallj'  as  ever,  reaxly  to  do  all 
thAt  he  was  ready  to  lead  them  into.    A  little 


later  he  arranged  them  in  foxir  groups,  calling  them 
devotees  of  yoga,  bhakti,  jndna,  seva,  according  as 
their  chief  method  of  devotion  was  mystic  union 
with  God,  love,  knowledge,  or  service.  The  first 
three  are  genuine  Hindu  ideas ;  the  last  he  took 
from  Christianity. 

But  the  self-consecration  of  the  central  party 
failed  to  draw  the  opposition  back  to  allegiance ; 
and  soon  an  act  of  Keshab  not  only  convinced 
them  that  all  their  surmises  were  justified,  but 
led  to  an  open  schism.  The  young  Maharfij& 
of  Knch  Bihar,  a  Native  State  in  North  Bengal, 
had  been  carefully  trained  as  a  minor  under 
English  officials.  These  men  were  most  anxioas 
that  he  should  marry  a  girl  who  would  be  a  help 
and  not  a  hindrance  to  him  ;  and  the  proposal  was 
made  that  he  should  marry  Keshab  s  daughter. 
The  Maharaja  and  the  girl  were  both  nnder  age, 
and  the  Maharaja  and  his  family  were  Hindus. 
Now  Keshab  had  been  fighting  against  child- 
marriage  and  heathen  -  marriage,  and  had  even 
seen  his  convictions  worked  into  the  Brfihma 
Marriage  Act  of  1872.  Consequently,  as  soon  as 
the  proposal  was  made  public,  Brahma  opinion 
made  itself  very  distinctly  heard  against  it.  But 
Keshab  believed  that  God  had  told  him  to  go  on 
with  the  wedding  ;  and  having,  as  he  believed, 
received  satisfactory  guarantees  that  the  wedding 
would  really  be  only  a  betrothal,  so  that  the 
parties  would  not  live  together  until  they  came  of 
age,  and  that  the  marriage  ceremonial  would  con- 
tain nothing  idolatrous,  he  gave  his  consent.  But 
whether  through  misunderstanding  or  through 
deceit,  what  Keshab  expected  was  not  carried  out. 
He  allowed  himself  to  be  hustled  in  the  matter,  and 
idolatrous  ceremonies  were  introduced  in  defiance 
of  his  wishes.  Keshab  returned  to  Calcutta  covered 
with  shame.  There  could  be  only  one  result.  He 
had  flouted  public  opinion  and  had  dishonoured 
his  own  principles.  The  opposition  now  became 
insistent  that  he  should  oe  deposed  from  his 
position  in  the  Samaj.  A  meeting  was  held,  but 
no  business  could  be  transacted.  Attempts  were 
made  to  seize  the  Mandir,  but  failed.  So  the 
protesters,  a  large  body  of  intelligent  influential 
men,  left  the  Samaj. 

The  Adi  Samaj  from  1865  to  1878. — There  is  very 
little  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Adi  Samaj  ;  for  it 
was  left  with  only  a  small  group  of  Kuj)porters  at 
the  time  of  the  secession,  and  the  lost  ground 
was  never  recovered.  Just  about  the  time  when 
Keshab  left,  ladies  were  ineseiit  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Anniversary,  and  they  have  since  attended 
the  services.  In  1872,  Debendra  gave  up  the  active 
management  of  the  Samaj,  and  oetook  himself  to 
religious  retirement,  his  sou  Dvijendra  (Dvijend- 
randtlia  Thukur)  being  appointed  ou-hdrya  in  bis 
place ;  yet  until  the  day  of  his  death  he  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Samaj. 

Statistics. — In  1878  there  were  already  124 
samdjes  in  existence,  most  of  them  connected  with 
the  Brahma  Samaj  of  India.  When  the  second 
schism  took  place,  a  majority  of  the  provincial 
samdJcs  sympathized  with  the  protesters. 

6.  Fourth  period,  1878-1884:  three  Samljes: 
Keshab's  ritualistic  theism.  —  Those  who  left 
Keshab  in  1878  were,  as  we  have  seen,  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  most  of  them  men  of  cliaracter  and 
influence.  Nearly  all  the  missionaries,  a  number 
of  the  other  leaders,  and  a  section  of  the  rank 
and  file  remained  with  him  ;  but  a  large  part  of 
the  church  went  out.  It  was  decided  to  establish 
a  new  S.amfij.  All  the  provincial  samdjes  were 
consulted  ;  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  : 

'That  tliia  meeting  deeply  dei>IoreB  the  want  of  *  conitltu- 
tional  org&nizfttioD  in  the  Brohiuft  Sam&j,  uid  dOM  h«rebj 
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establish  a  Samt}  to  be  called  the  SddMran  Brahma  Saniai, 
with  a  view  to  remove  the  serious  and  manirdd  evils  resultin(j 
from  this  state  of  things,  and  to  secure  the  representation  of 
the  views  and  the  harmonious  co-uperation  of  the  general 
Brahma  community,  in  all  that  affects  the  progress  and  well- 
being  of  the  Theistic  cause  and  Theistic  work  in  India.' 

An  organization  was  sketched,  consisting  of  four 
oflBcers  and  a  committee  containing  representa- 
tives of  tlie  provincial  samdjes  as  well  as  of  the 
Calcutta  society.  Services  were  begun  in  tem- 
porary rooms,  and  arrangements  were  soon  com- 
menced for  the  erection  of  a  building.  The  name 
sadhdran  means  '  general,'  and  is  clearly  meant 
to  suggest  the  catholic  and  democratic  nature 
of  the  new  Samaj.  An  English  and  a  Bengali 
magazine  were  started  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  .society.  Only  those  who  were  willing  to  sever 
themselves  so  detinitely  from  idolatry  as  to  give 
up  caste  and  adopt  Dralima  rites  at  their  domestic 
ceremonies  were  counted  as  members  of  the  Saniaj. 

One  fact  of  great  importance  remains  to  be 
noted.  The  Samaj  had  many  able  men,  but  no 
single  man  of  religious  genius  like  Ram  Molian, 
Debendra,  or  Kesiiab.  Pandit  Siva  Nath  Sastri 
was  their  most  prominent  man,  but  he  did  not 
dwarf  the  others.  While  the  Samaj  may  not 
have  grown  so  rapidly  as  it  wnuld  have  done  had 
it  been  under  a  great  leader,  this  circumstance 
has  made  the  evolution  of  a  workable  free  govern- 
ment a  much  .simpler  problem.  Four  missionaries, 
Pandit  Siva  N.ath  Sastri  being  the  leader,  were 
set  apart  for  the  work  of  the  Samaj ;  and  a  large 
number  of  educational  and  religious  activities 
were  commenced.  A  great  deal  of  attention  was 
given  to  female  education.  On  22nd  Jan.  1881  the 
new  Mandir  in  Cornwallis  Street  was  opened. 

The  creed  of  the  Sadharan  Samaj  is  the  same 
as  the  creed  of  the  original  Saniaj  (given  above 
under  4),  with  the  addit:ion  of  the  three  following 
articles  : 

(7)  God  is  the  Father  of  men,  and  all  men  are  brothera. 

(8)  The  soul  is  inunortal  and  its  progress  eternal. 

(9)  God  rewards  virtue  and  puni^^hes  sin.     His  punishmentfl 

are  remedial  and  not  eternal. 

Keshab's  Samaj. — During  the  first  two  years 
after  the  division  there  is  not  much  to  note  in  the 
history  of  Keshab's  church  except  his  lectures. 
He  first  of  all  discussed  publicly  the  question, 
'  Am  I  an  inspired  propliet  ? '  and  gave  a  nega- 
tive answer,  but  declared  himself  in  the  same 
breath  to  be  '  a  singular  man,'  with  special  rela- 
tions with  heaven.  '  The  Lord  said  I  was  to  have 
no  doctrine,  no  creed,  but  a  perennial  and  per- 
petual inspiration  from  heaven.'  In  another  lec- 
ture he  dealt  again  with  Christ,  definitely  saying, 
'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  divinity  in  Christ,'  but 
explaining  his  words  by  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
humanity.  The  most  important  pronouncement, 
however,  of  this  time  was  a  proclamation,  issued 
as  a  direct  iiu;  s:ige  from  India's  Mother.  Ho 
thus  announced  lur  the  first  time  his  adhesion  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Motherhood  of  God.  It  was 
that  most  eccentric  yet  most  interesting  ascetic. 
Ram  Krishna  Paramhansa,  who  brought  Keshab 
to  believe  the  doctrine. 

But  if  these  first  two  years  were  quiet  and  un- 
eventful, 18SI  opened  in  a  difi'erent  way.  At  the 
Anniversary  in  January,  Keshab  appeared,  with 
twelve  of  his  missionaries  around  mm,  under  a 
new  red  banner,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words, 
Naba  Bid/tan  [Kava  Vidhdna,  '  New  Dispensa- 
tion ').  On  a  table  lay  the  four  great  Scriptures 
of  the  world  :  tlie  Hinilu,  tlie  Buddhist,  the  Chris- 
tian, and  the  MuhaMUnadan.  He  proclaimed  the 
Brahma  Samaj  to  be  tJod's  latest  dispensation,  His 
new  gospel  sent  to  conijilete  and  to  harmonize  all 
existing  religions,  and  himself  and  the  twelve 
around  him  to  be  the  God-appointed  apostles  of 
the  movement.  Henceforth  Ivoshah's  Samaj  was 
known  as  the  Church  of  the  New  Dispensation. 


At  a  later  meeting  the  Twelve  were  solemnly 
ordained  for  their  duties.  They  were  now  Keshab's 
twelve  apostles  ;  and  they  met  regularly  under  his 
presidency  as  the  Apostolic  Durbar.  Strict  vows 
were  laid  upon  them.  Four  of  the  apostles  were 
selected,  to  each  of  whom  was  entrusted  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  of  one  of  the  four  great  religions. 
Orders  were  also  arranged  for  women  and  girls, 
for  men  and  for  boys.  Each  Order  was  a  conse- 
crated Brotherhood  or  Sisterhood,  and  was  under 
strict  vows. 

But  the  most  striking  innovation  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  number  of  picturesque  ceremonies 
from  Hinduism  and  Christianity.  The  purpose 
was  to  adapt  theism  to  the  comprehension  and 
imagination  of  the  common  people.  Several  well- 
known  Hindu  sacrifices  were  performed  in  the 
Mandir,  and  by  means  of  mystic  explanation  were 
harmonized  ^vith  Brahma  belief.  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  were  introduced,  and  became 
integral  parts  of  New  Dispensation  ritual,  their 
symbolism  being  explained  in  accordance  with 
Keshab's  ideas.  Fantastic  pilgrimages  to  various 
prophets  and  leaders  were  imagined  and  acted, 
and  belief  in  the  possibility  of  communion  with 
these  saints  of  former  days  was  encouraged.  A 
sort  of  Calendar  of  the  Saints  was  arranged,  so 
that  at  fixed  times  all  the  faithful  might  concen- 
trate their  thoughts  on  the  same  individuals. 
Next  year  a  Mystic  Dance  was  introduced  ;  and, 
a  little  later  still,  Keshab  appeared  before  his 
people  as  a  juggler,  performing  magical  feats 
with  tree-leaves,  beads,  stones,  with  the  Cross, 
the  Crescent,  the  Trident,  and  other  symbols, 
illustrating  the  equally  marvellous  jugglery  of 
New  Dispensation  theology.  All  this  eclectic- 
ism and  ritualistic  sliow  naturally  widened  and 
deepened  the  gulf  between  Keshab  and  the  large 
party  who  had  left  his  church. 

In  1882  his  doctrine  underwent  a  further  ex- 
tension, or  at  least  an  unfolding.  Christ  had  been 
decl.ared  'divine'  in  his  lecture  on  'India  asks, 
Who  is  Christ?'  He  now  taught  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  declaring  that  the  one 
God  existed  as  the  I'ather,  the  Son,  and  the 
Blessed  Spirit. 

*  In  this  plane  figure  of  three  lines  yoa  have  the  solution  of 
a  vast  problem.  The  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
Creator,  the  Exemplar,  the  Sanctifler ;  I  am,  I  love,  I  save ; 
the  Still  God,  the  Journeying  God,  the  Returning  God  ;  Force, 
Wisdom,  Holiness ;  the  Tnie,  the  Good,  the  Beautiful ;  Sat, 
Chit,  Jnaiida  •  Truth,  Intelligence,  Joy.' 

He  similarly  adapted  Hindu  polytheism  to 
Brahma  belief,  speaking  of  the  analytic  process 
by  which  the  idolater  selects  an  attribute  or  attri- 
butes of  the  Eternal  for  his  particular  nse,  and 
the  synthetic  process  whereby  the  theist  reaches 
the  One  God  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  great  leader  passed  away  on  8th  Jan.  1884. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  gifts.  He  had 
imagination,  intellect,  eloquence  ;  and  he  had  in 
a  very  high  degree  the  electric  personality,  the 
piercing  speech,  and  the  dramatic  action  which 
make  the  brilliant  leader.  But  it  was  not  these 
things  that  most  impressed  his  followers.  What 
conquered  them  was  his  devotional  life,  his  re- 
ligious fire,  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  moral 
and  religious  nature.  It  was  this  tnat  made  them 
follow  him  through  everything,  despite  all  his 
faults.  For  Keshab,  having  won  them  by  moral 
forces,  led  them  by  the  passion  and  strength  of 
his  religious  feeling,  not  by  any  intelligible  move- 
ment of  reason.  He  had  enough  insight  and 
imagination  to  enable  him  to  present  a  case  with 
great  force ;  but  he  was  no  quiet,  convincing 
thinker,  far  less  a  system-builder.  His  teaching, 
especially  during  the  last  period,  is  a  collection  of 
powerful  but  disjointed  ideas,  a  heap  of  sparkling 
stones  instead  of  a  building.     He  had  singularly 
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little  organizing  power.  In  all  the  work  he  con- 
trolled, every  activity  depended  upon  his  personal 
relationship  to  the  worker.  Hence,  as  soon  as 
the  personality  wa-s  withdrawn,  the  whole  com- 
bination fell  in  pieces.  In  spite  of  the  simplicity 
and  generosity  of  his  nature,  there  was  a  strain  of 
deep  reserve,  not  to  say  concealment,  in  his  char- 
acter, which  caused  hira  trouble  with  those  who 
loved  him  most :  he  did  not  realize  the  wisdom  of 
sharing  his  mind  with  his  colleagues.  This  trait 
partly  explains  the  confidence  with  which  he 
uttered  some  of  his  later  declarations  of  belief, 
and  the  amazement  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. Tliey  had  probablj-  been  a  long  time  in 
his  mind  before  he  gave  utterance  to  tliem. 

The  late  Registrar  of  Calcutta  University,  Mr. 
K.  C.  Banurji,  always  maintained  that  Keshab 
died  a  Christian,  that  in  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life  his  mind  changed.  Mr.  Banurji  was  very 
intimate  with  Keshab,  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  speak  without  serious  evidence ;  his  confident 
affirmation  must  therefore  not  be  abruptly  dis- 
missed as  untrue.  On  the  other  hand,  Keshab 
maintained  such  a  consistent  attitude  to  Christ 
througliout  his  life,  and,  despite  his  reserve,  was  so 
little  likely  to  change  on  a  point  of  such  import- 
ance and  not  tell  his  friends,  that  it  is  dithcult 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Banurji  was  not  mistaken. 

Pratap  Chandra  Mozoomdar  was  absent  on  his 
second  tour  in  the  West,  visiting  Europe  and 
America,  when  Keshab  died — a  circumstance  which 
complicated  the  situation  in  Calcutta  seriously. 

In  order  to  complete  the  creed  of  the  New 
Dispensation  Church,  three  articles  require  to  be 
added  to  the  nine  of  the  Sadharan  Samaj  : 

(10)  Ood  is  a  Trinity  in  Unity— Father,  Son,  and  Spirit    Ood 

is  Mother  as  well  as  Father. 

(11)  Brahmaiain  is  not  a   new  religion,  but  the  essence  of 

all   reiit^ions,   the  one  universal   faith  ;    the    Brabina 

SamaJ  is  God's  latest  Dispensation  ;  and  the  niissioD- 

aries  are  the  God-appointed  ap^jstles  of  the  new  gospel. 

(11)  Knowledge  of  God  comes  throuu-li  liupired  Men  as  weil 

as  through  Sature  and  Intuition.     He  reveals  .His  will 

on  occasion  to  His  servants  by  command,  Adeah. 

Statistics. — When    Keshab    passed    away,    the 

number  of  samdjes  all  told  was  173.     There  were 

said  to  be  about  1500  covenanted  members,  and 

about  8000  adherents. 

7.  Fifth  period,  1884-1909:  progress  of  the 
Sadharan  Samaj. — During  this  period  both  the 
Adi  Samaj  and  the  New  Dispensation  Church 
have  declined.  Indeed,  the  old  Samaj  is  now 
almost  a  family  aflair.  Keshab's  apostles  still 
hold  bravely  on,  but  they  have  a  comparatively 
small  following  in  Calcutta,  and  their  relation- 
ships with  samdjes  outside  are  not  very  definite. 
With  Keshab's  death  the  New  Dispensation  at 
once  became  a  staid  body  with  an  unchanging 
theologj-,  like  the  other  two  branches :  the  con- 
trast between  this  period  and  Keshab's  last 
quinquennium  is  very  marked.  When  he  passed 
away,  the  development  of  Brahma  doctrine  ceased. 
Indeed,  a  blight  seems  to  have  fallen  on  all 
three  Societies  ;  for  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  no  theological  work  of  any  importance  has 
appeared,  although  hj^mn-writing  still  flourishes. 

The  Hildhdran  Samuj. — This  hits  gone  forward,  not 
changing  much  in  matters  of  faith  or  of  jiractice, 
but  slowly  growing  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
The  absence  of  a  great  leader  robs  their  annals  of 
great  events  ;  and  we  need  not  linger  over  the 
various  difficulties  thej'  have  had  to  encounter  in 
working  out  and  maintaining  a  constitutional 
government.  We  shall  therefore  merely  sketch 
the  position  of  the  S:ini:'ij  of  to-day. 

The  affairs  of  the  SiiiiKij  are  contrnllcd  by  the 
General  Committee,  whicli  consists  of  G3  iiioniliers, 
representing  Calcutta  and  the  rest  of  India  in 
about  equal  proportions.  The  otlicers  are  a  presi- 
dent, a  secretary,  three  assistant  secretaries,  and 


a  treasurer.  These,  with  13  others,  chosen  by  tha 
General  Committee,  form  the  Executive,  Th8 
general  work  of  the  Samaj  throughout  India  as 
well  as  in  Calcutta  is  conducted  by  the  mission- 
aries, with  their  two  auxiliaries,  the  Sadhan  As- 
rani  {Sddhnria  A^rama)  and  the  Sebak  Mandali 
(Sevaka  Mandali).  Pandit  Siva  Nath  Sastri, 
though  now  well  advanced  in  years,  is  still  [1909] 
their  chief  missionary.  He  represents  the  Hindu 
side  of  the  Samaj.  Beside  him  there  stands  a  young 
man  of  considerable  promise.  Hem  Chandra  Sircar, 
who  was  trained  in  Manchester  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  represents  the  Christian  element.  'There 
are  nine  other  missionaries.  Sita  Nath  Tattva- 
bhushan,  a  well  known  Vedantist,  is  their  chief 
educationalist  and  philosopher.  The  Brahma 
Vidyillaya,  or  Brahma  School,  is  a  Theological 
Institution  for  training  young  missionaries.  The 
Sadhan  Asram,  or  '  \Vork  Kef\ige,'  is  a  hostel 
attached  to  the  Mandir ;  but  the  phrase  is  now 
more  frequently  used  of  the  group  of  students  and 
other  workers  residing  in  the  Asram  who  form  a 
society  for  practical  service.  Their  work  ranks 
next  in  importance  after  that  of  the  missionaries. 
Similar  .societies  have  been  formed  in  a  few  places 
outside  Calcutta.  Several  notable  laymen  render 
the  Samaj  large  assistance  in  the  Sebak  Mandali, 
or  '  Lay- workers'  Union.'  The  Samaj  possesses  a 
press  in  which  its  publications  are  printed,  the 
Indian  Messenger  and  the  Tattva  Kaumudi,  i.e. 
'  Moonlight  of  Truth,'  bein^  the  two  journals. 
There  are  43  provincial  samdjes  formally  affiliated 
with  the  central  organization,  and  as  many  more 
in  fellowship,  although  not  aililiated.  There  sure 
1044  initiated  members  in  all  ;  but  large  numbers 
of  men  and  women  are  practically  members, 
though  they  have  not  been  initiated.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  Calcutta  congregation,  besides  the 
Sunday  .services,  are  the  Sunday  School  ;  the  Sai- 
gat  Sablia,  which  meets  weekly  and  discusses  re- 
ligious questions  ;  the  Theological  Society  ;  the 
Students'  Weekly  Service,  which,  though  not 
organically  connected  with  the  Samaj,  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Mandir  every  Saturday  evening, 
and  draws  many  students  to  theism  ;  the  Brahma 
Girls'  School ;  and  the  City  College. 

The  New  Dix^iensation  Samaj. — After  Keshab's 
death,  those  members  of  the  Apostolic  Durbar  who 
were  in  Calcutta  met  and  declared  that  Keshab 
wsis  still  their  leader,  and  that  no  one  could  ever 
take  his  place  in  the  Mandir.  But  other  members 
of  the  missionary  body  who  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, notably  Pratap  Chandra  Mozoomdar,  seri- 
ously objected  to  this  decision,  and  the  mass  of 
the  members  stood  with  them.  Keshab's  family, 
on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  treat  the  Mandir 
and  Keshab's  pulpit  as  a  sort  of  family  preserve. 
Pratap,  who  was  by  far  the  best  known  of  the 
missionaries,  and  the  only  one  at  all  Utted  for 
being  the  leader  of  the  Samaj,  wished  to  be 
elected  to  take  Keshab's  place.  But  the  Apostolic 
Durbar  would  not  agree  to  do  that  or  anything 
else.  On  the  one  side,  then,  stood  the  quarrelling 
missionaries  ;  on  tlie  other,  the  members,  begging 
them  to  be  reconciled  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  work  and  the  worship  of  the  Samaj  j  and 
so  all'aiis  have  continued  ever  since.  The  old 
personal  quarrels  which  Keshab  was  unable  to 
put  down,  and  which  were  prevented  from  break- 
ing up  the  Samaj  only  by  his  personal  influence, 
came  uppermost,  and  ruined  everything.  For  a 
time  the  laity  took  the  Mandir  into  Uieir  own 
care,  and  conducted  the  services,  excluding  the 
missionaries  from  control,  because  they  would  not 
agree.  There  have  been  many  attempts  at  re- 
organization and  as  many  failures.  Once  at  least 
the  police  had  to  be  called  in.  There  ha.s  been  no 
open  schism,  but  there  has   been  constant  dia- 
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union ;  and  to-day  three  competing  services  are 
conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Jnew  Dispensa- 
tion every  Sunday  ;  and  even  so  there  are  some 
members  who  refuse  to  attend  any  one  of  the  three. 

The  active  work  of  the  Samaj  was  thus  brought 
almost  to  a  complete  standstill,  and  growth  be- 
came impossible.  The  New  Dispensation  counts 
for  less  and  less  in  the  life  of  India. 

Pratap  Chandra  Mozoomdar,  who  was  often 
spoken  of  as  the  leader  of  the  Br&lima  SamSj, 
never  became  the  acknowledged  leader  even  of 
the  Kew  Dispensation  Church.  His  name  and 
influence  were  far  greater  in  England  and  America 
than  they  ever  were  in  Calcutta  and  India.  Fail- 
ing to  obtain  Keshab's  position,  be  went  into 
semi-retirement,  editing  his  paper,  The  Inter- 
preter, and  writing  elsewhere  occasionally,  but 
seldom  doing  any  missionary  work  for  the  Samaj 
except  when  he  appeared  to  deliver  the  annual 
address  in  the  Town  Hall.  His  appearance  at  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago  in  1893  still 
further  widened  his  reputation,  and  he  was  always 
a  welcome  speaker  on  Calcutta  platforms,  but  he 
was  scarcely  a  religious  force  in  the  city.  He 
passed  away  in  1903.  His  funeral  demonstrated 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to  one  observer  at 
least,  what  a  large  number  of  fine  intellectual  men 
were  still  connected  with  the  New  Dispensation 
Church.     Every  one  seemed  fit  to  be  a  leader. 

Since  Keshab's  death  the  fantastic  elements  of 
his  later  teaching  and  practice  have  not  been 
obtruded  on  the  public.  The  tendency  is  towards 
simplicity  except  on  one  point :  the  death  of 
Kesnab  is  celebrated  annually  as  the  day  of  the 
'Ascension  of  the  Master.' 

To-day  there  are  still  a  number  of  the  old  mis- 
siontuies  connected  with  the  Samaj,  notably  Gaur 
Gabinda  Ray,  Mahendra  Nath  Bose,  Pyari  Mohan 
Chandhury,  but  they  do  not  pull  together.  Christ 
is  one  of  several  causes  of  division  among  them. 
Then  there  are  a  number  of  younger  men  who 
take  a  prominent  place,  especially  Prof.  Beno- 
yendra  Nath  Sen,  who  is  a  very  finished  speaker, 
and  Pramatha  Lai  Sen,  who  is  an  acceptable 
preacher,  and  does  a  good  deal  of  work  among 
young  men. 

Besides  the  Sunday  services,  the  publishing 
work  of  the  Samaj  and  the  educational  activities 
are  still  kept  up.  There  is  a  hostel  for  students. 
The  missionaries  do  a  good  deal  of  visiting,  keep- 
ing the  flame  burning  iu  families. 

The  Adi  Samaj. — The  histonr  of  the  original 
Samftj  during  the  last  quarter  or  a  century  is  very 
little  more  than  the  doings  of  Debendra  Nath 
Tagore  and  his  phalanx  of  gifted  sons.  Yet  there 
are  a  few  societies  outside  Calcutta  which  re- 
tain their  connexion  with  the  Adi  Samaj.  The 
theology  of  the  Samaj  has  remained  stationary 
since  the  schism  of  1865.  Debendra  gave  up 
his  position  after  more  than  thirty  years  of 
service.  For  thirty-three  years  more  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  religious  recluse  ;  for  he  survived 
until  1905.  He  was  almost  exclusively  under 
Hindu  influence,  his  master  being  Ramanuja. 
To  him  ancient  India  was  the  cradle  of  all  that 
was  pure  in  morals  and  religion.  So  powerful 
was  Hindu  thought  in  his  life,  that  up  to  the 
very  end  he  never  definitely  told  his  disciples 
that  he  had  given  up  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion, as  practically  all  Brahmas  have  done.  He 
was  never  knovim  to  quote  the  Bible,  and  in  his 
printed  sermons  no  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  is  to  be  found.  The  direct  communion  of 
the  human  soul  with  the  Supreme  Spirit  was  the 
most  salient  point  in  his  teaching.  His  public 
life  proved  him  to  be  a  man  not  only  of  religious 
genius  and  intellectual  capacity,  but  of  a  peculiarly 
noble  and  generous  character.     His  long  retire- 


ment added  to  the  spell  he  had  thrown  over  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  By  common  con- 
sent he  was  called  the  Maharshi,  i.e.  the  great 
Tsi,  or  saintly  seer.  The  bleached  complexion  and 
massive  architecture  of  his  face  still  revealed,  a  few 
months  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
the  lofty  spiritual  nature  and  the  sensitive  heart 
which  had  done  so  much  in  the  far-away  years. 

The  provincial  samdies. — These  continue  to  grow 
slowly  in  number  and  influence.  A  few  are  still 
in  closer  sympathy  with  the  Adi  Samaj  than  with 
the  more  progressive  bodies ;  a  number  belong  in 
doctrine  and  worship  to  the  New  Dispensation 
order,  but  a  great  and  increasing  majority  have 
their  closest  connexion  with  the  Sadharan  Sam&j. 
These  distinctions,  however,  count  for  far  less  in 
the  country  than  they  do  in  the  metropolis  ;  sjid 
a  missionary  is  certain  to  receive  a  warm  welcome 
almost  anywhere,  no  matter  to  which  of  the 
branches  he  belongs.  The  Prarthana  samdjes 
in  Western  India,  though  not  organically  con- 
nected with  the  Brahma  Samaj,  are  on  termi  of 
close  friendship  and  fellowship. 

These  societies  vary  largely  both  in  sire  and 
vitality.  A  number  have  a  considerable  member- 
ship, own  their  own  building,  and  do  a  good  deal 
of  work.  Their  activities  follow  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  older  bodies.  They  have  their  weekly 
religions  service,  usually  on  Sunday,  and  some- 
times a  prayer-meeting  besides.  Keshab's  original 
Sahgat  Sabha  ('Friendly  Society')  was  copied  in 
the  Sadharan  Samaj  in  Calcutta,  and  the  example 
has  been  very  generally  followed  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
sort  of  Wesleyan  class-meeting.  The  annual  festi- 
vals are  celebrated  with  enthusiasm.  A  library 
and  some  simple  missionary  work  complete  their 
religious  activities.  But  they  consider  their  work 
incomplete,  if  they  do  not  advance  education, 
especially  for  girls.  Some  form  of  philanthropic 
work  is  usually  attempted  also. 

It  will  probably  conduce  to  clearness  if  we 
represent  the  theological  affinities  of  the  thre* 
samajes  graphically : 

(1)  God  is  a  personal  being\  ^ 

with  sublime  monu 
attribut«B. 

(2)  God    has    never    become 

incarnate. 

(5)  God  hears  and   answers 

prayer. 
(4)  God  is  to  be  worshipped 

only  in  spiritual  ways.       Creed 
Men   of    all  castes  and  I    of.  the 
races  may  worship  God  [     Adi 
acceptably.  SuDij. 

(6)  Repentance  and  cessation 

from  sin  is  the  only  way 
to  for^veness  and  sal. 
vation. 

(6)  Nature  and  Intuition  are 

the  sources  of  know- 
ledge of  God.  No  book 
is  authoritAtive.  ^ 

(7)  God  is  the  Father  of  men, 

and  all  men  are  brotherm. 

(8)  The  soul  is  immortal  and 

its  progress  eternal. 

(9)  God   rewards  virtue  and 

punishes  sin.  Uis  pun- 
ishments are  remedial 
and  not  eternal 

(10)  God  is  a  Trinity  In  Unity 

— Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  Ood  is  Mother 
as  well  as  Father. 

(11)  Brahmaism    is    tne   uni- 

versal religion ;  the 
Brahma  Samaj  is  God'l 
latest  Dispensation ; 
and  the  missionaries 
are  His  apostles. 
(18)  Knowledge  of  Ood  comet 
through  Inspired  Men 
as  well  as  through 
Nature  and  Intuition, 
Be  reveals  His  will  en 
occasion  to  Uis  servant! 
by  command,  Adeth. 


Oreed 

of  the 

Sad- 

harmn 

Sunij. 


Oreed 

of  the 
New 
'  Dil^n* 
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R    CharacterisUcs  of  the  movement.— (a)  Width 

-Tffe  Br&hraa  San.aj,  while  <='a™'"S^^„^^,g 
world-wide  movement,  and  actually  inaUmg  ta 
voTce  heard  in  Europe  and  America,  l.as  not  sue- 

deoressed  classes  in  Bombay,  but  nowhere  has  the 
mo^vement  taken  a  serious  hold  of  he  common 
nponle  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  IJUi, 
K  the  Samaj  wa^  already  seventy-three  years 
old!  only  4050  ii^habitants  of  India  ^vere  returned 
^  Brahmas  in  the  Census  papers.  J^^^V^  ^"^ 
case  of  a  really  indigenous  movement,  >^liich  has 
had  th^ee  me/ of  hfgh  religious  genius  amongst 
its  leaders,  is  very  noteworthy. 

ih'i  Influence  on  India.— The  bamaj  nas  exm 
ciied  avery  CTeat  influence  on  religious  opinion 
^1  ovtr  In^ia      The  work  of  the  Samaj  has  also 
had  Icood  deal  of  weight,  especially  in  Bengal, 
L  tht  matter  of  social  reform.     But  the  number 

«ni^tua   Mli-ion  in  Hinduism  as  m  Brahmaism, 
a^nd  thai  social  reform  is  almost  as  possible  within 

"(I^W  t  M^ani^y.-Brahmaism  owe.  a 
laree  debt  to  Christianity.  The  primal  impulse 
ptie  laraelv  from  Christianity  ;  Brahma  methods 
Sralmoft  without  e.xcentiou  Christian  ;Bi.hma 
criticism  of  Hindu  social  wrongs  is  simp  y  tlai=- 
?[an  criticism  ;  and  large  masses  of  Kcshab  s  re- 
iZi^  and  mo'ral  teaching  ^-re  taken  d^ectfroni 
rhrist  and  stUl  fertilize  Brahma  thought  and 
conduct ^n  the  Sadharan  a«  weU  as  in  the  New 

^'srthe  ChuXin  India  also  owes  a  consider- 
able debt  io  Brahmaism.  The  latter  has  done 
much  to  open  the  Hindu  mind  to  serious  mono- 
^^?L  •  h^  helped  to  break  down  prejudice 
ISt'ct^st;  l?ke  John  the  Baptist,  has  pre- 
nfr^  the  wav  for  Christianity  in  more  than  one 
?»n?r«.  and  has  drawn  out  of  Hinduism  into 
spfritual  retigion  many  an  individual  who  hafl 
K^nly  found  peace  in  tf.e  Christian  Church. 

td)  Relation  to  Hmdmsm  and  Chrxstmnity,- 
The  official  doctrine  of  the  Samaj  I'^tsHinf  ism 
«nH  riiristianitv  in  the  general  catalogue  ot  par- 
ticular re  ^Ins^a^  opposed  to  Brahmaism,  wfuch 
U  regarded  as  the  abso'lute  and  universal  religion. 
But  fn  actual  fact  these  two  religions  hold  an  alto- 
gether different  position      They  are  the  ^--- ° 
fji-lhmaism      A  careful   survey  of  tlie  doctiines 
fhat  have  been  professed  in  the  Saniaj  will  show 
that  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  been  drajvn 
either  from  Hinduism  or  from  Christianity..   The 
fipouentlv  repeated  assertion  that  Brahmaism  18 
the  Msence  of^l  religions  is  without  any  ba^is  in 
fact      T".e  Brahma  system  is  drawn  from  fiinduism 

*°Th?nSoini  to  note  is  how  these  twin  sources 
are  related  ^to  each  other  in  the  product.  he 
mn,t  cursorv  glance  will  convince  any  one  that 
The  H  nduTnd'the  Christian  elements  stand  suU. 
by  side,  neither  controlling  the  other.  Indeed 
XL  controlling  pri"ciple  tl.roughout  has  ot  been 
revelation  whether  Hindu  or  Lhristi.ui,  out 
rtuonaUs^;-  and  the  elements  taken  from 
.  This  becme  expUclt  to  1850.  when  the  authority  of  the 
"edaa  was  abandoned. 


Hindui=!m  and  Christianity  have  been  selected 
S  bein'-^n  harmony  with  tlie  dominant  rational. 
Mic  idea  The  only  complicatmg  circumstance 
is  this  that  the  rationalism  has  not  re.named 
con-^  a^  t,  but  has  altered  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
ton  under  Ram  Mohan  taking  its  colour  from 
Desm  under  Debendra  from  UaMianuja,  under 
Kell  ab  from  Unitarianism  in  the  earlier  period 
from  Christianity  in  the  later.  Hence  the  clear 
distinctions  between  the  scinwjes  to-day. 

The  way  in  which  all  this  came  about  is  a  so 
clear  There  were  two  points  on  which  Ram 
Mo"an   and   Ke.liab,   the   two   creative    leaders 

were  thoroughly  convinced  =.(1)  ?\taf  riie  f u"u  e 
vet   be  supreme  in  India;*    (2)  that  tlie  tuture 
rell"ion  of  India  would  be  Indian  and  loyal  to 
H  n'duism.     On  both  these  points,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain    history  will  justify  them.     It  was  m  the 
inference  they  drew  that  they  went  wrong.     Be- 
Uevin"tha   the  future  religion  of  India  would  be 
ova"  both  to  Christ  and  to  Hinduism,  they    m- 
aSned  that  they  had  only  to  bring  the  two  together 
aSi   the  result  would  ^De  the  future  religion  o 
India     They  both  failed  to  see   that    essential 
Hinduism  and  essential  Christianity  can  no  more 
S  n-le  than  oU  and  water.     Had  .they  l^^'^d  l^t«r 
Uiev  wo>iW  n"*^  "^^"^  "^^^"^  ^^^  mistake  ;  for  they 
were  men  of    open    mind  ;    and    the   ^cierice  of 
Tel-ions  would  have  revealed  the  truth  to  them 

Hinduism  is  ancient  not  only  in  age,  but  in  char- 
acfer  It  enshrines  a  very  e.ariy  conception  of 
the  universe-a  conception  .^vhich  men  s  m  nds 
have  now  outgrown.  This  is  to  the  effect  that 
ti^ile  and  matter  and  souls  are  as  eternal  as  God  ; 
the  worwTs  a  never-ending  series  of  "leaning  es. 
self-repeating  changes  ;  matter  is  t^.e  s^t  of  aH 
evil,  and  nature  does  not  reveal  God  °'e°  "J  tne 
world  are  spirits  in  prison,  and  their  only  hope 

"christiinit;,''ont:e  other  hand,  brings  us  a 
conceiton  ol  the  universe  which  modern  men 
"n  bltve,  and  which  stimulates  and  invigoiates 
man's  life  in  every  direction:  God  is  tlie  '''""r, 
FatVer  men  are  flis  chUdren  ;  the  world  is  God  s 
good  worTd  prepared  for  the  . disciplining  of  His 
fhildren  ;  progtcss,  not  repetition,  is  the  inner 
opiTpt  of  the  world-process.  •,    i  „, 

These  two  conceptions  cannot  be  reconciled  or 

S The  ci3?  .,.tm  .llosetl,.;  .dJ  U,  .™d 

SisfijlstrrcS'^"  ="..''4 

Adi  Samaj  »»f  .^;7,'  J'.„  \.  system— has  attempted 
to  remain  within  the  caste  system  ■  p.  ■  A:  „ 
to  irraf  t  Brahmaism  upon  Hinduism.    I  he  Gliristian 

^'^^V'uif  lll^'lyst"?  "r'B^ilmas 
anre^^as^'c^m^pSy  ol^de    Hinduism   as 

"^"-^imrRar-Mohan  and  Keshab  were  wrong  in 
ii  •  i.;„„  fl.it  a  new  vigorous,  modern  rehgion 
ould'b^  c  eld  TrJly  ?y  placing  a  few^of  the 
Wc  ing  ideas  of  Chiistianily  alongside  of  a  few  of 
the  Ictdim-  ideas  of  Hinduism  and  allowing  the 
two  to  come  together  on  enual  terms.  In  order 
to  reach  the  end  in  view,  two  things  are  indis- 
I!mI  ■..  r<-  s-rv  •  (1)  The  supremacy  of  Christ 
El;!ff:i^;Uly  a^d  Unidginjly  accepted.    Only 


.  .-,.  D  „  »i„hnn  Rav'8  I'rec'pis  nf  Jrms  ;  the  last  chajit* 

Kes  "'■»"«"  r..U  etoD  •  Jesus  Christ.'    l>r«ap'8  position  wa. 
precUcli    he  »amo ;  see  Th^  InUrpr.Ur.  p<min.. 
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ill  this  way  can  a  system  be  secured  which  modern 
men  can  accept,  and  wliich  will  produce  a  healthy 
modern  nation.  Rationalism  is  sterile  in  India 
as  elsewhere.  (2)  Christ  must  be  set  forth  as 
coming  not  to  destroy  Hinduism,  but  to  fulfil  it  ; 
•jot  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  consummator  of  the 
religion.  For,  while  the  basal  conceptions  of  the 
Hindu  system  are  utterly  opposed  to  Christianity, 
all  the  highest  and  holiest  things  in  it— all  that 
the  modern  thinking  Hindu  feels  he  cannot  turn 
his  back  on,  all  that  Ram  Mohan,  Debendra,  and 
Keshab  wished  to  conserve,  everything  that  has 
vitality  and  growth  in  it — all  this  arose  in  re- 
formin};  movements,  ea^er  spiritual  struggles  to 
transcend  tlie  traditional  Hindu  system.  Within 
the  pale  of  Hinduism  these  lofty  spiritual  aims 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  realize  themselves.  It 
is  only  in  Christianity  that  a  free  open  field  for 
their  development  is  found.  Hinduism  must  die 
into  Christianity,  in  order  that  the  best  that  her 
philosopliers,  saints,  and  ascetics  have  longed  and 
prayed  for  may  live.  Thus  the  truth  with  regard 
to  the  long  controversy  between  Brahmaism  and 
Christianity  is  that  the  missionaries  were  right 
in  insisting  on  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  and  tlie 
Brahmas  were  right  in  insisting  that  Hinduism 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  weed. 

LiTERATDRK. — The  best  brief  outline  of  Brahma  history  is 
found  in  Monier  Williams,  Bruhmanisin  and  Hinduism^, 
London,  1887,  pp.  475-528.  There  are  four  loni;er  narratives  : 
Leonard,  A  Uistoi-y  of  the  Brahma  Samdj,  Calcutta,  lb79 ; 
Mozoomdar,  The  Faith  and  Progress  of  the  llrahmo  Somaj, 
Calcutta,  1S82  ;  F.  Lillingston.  The  Brahmo  Samaj  and  Arya 
Sainaj^  London,  1901  ;  and  Slater,  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  and 
the  Brahma  Samdj,  Madras,  1884  (the  first  two  interestini,'  but  in- 
accurate, the  lost  two  reliable,  and  the  last  containing  numerous 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen].  For 
further  detail  consult  the  following  biographies :  Collet,  The. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Eaja  Ham  Mohan  Roy,  London,  19IJ0  ;  The 
Autobiography  of  Uaharsi  Dewndranath  Tagore,  translated 
from  the  original  Bengali,  with  an  introduction  by  ."^atven- 
dranath  Tagore,  Calcutla,  1909;  Mozoomdar,  The  Life 'and 
Teachings  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  Calcutta,  1S87  ;  and  Heart- 
Beats  by  F.  C.  Mozonmtiar  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  by 
S.  J.  Barrows,  Boston,  1894  ;  the  monograph,  Sastri,  I'he 
Ne\c  Dispensation  and  tJte  Sadharan  Brahma  Samaj,  Madras, 
1881 ;  the  works  of  the  leaders :  The  English  Works  of  Rnja 
Bam  iloham  Ray,  edited  bv  J.  C.  Ghose,  2  vols.,  Calcutta, 
18S5-S7 ;  The  Cotnpl  te  Works  of  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
Sanskrit  and  Bengali,  Calcutta,  ISSO ;  Keshab  Chandra  Sen, 
Lectures  in  India,  2  vols.,  London,  1901 ;  The  Brahmo  Somaj : 
Keshab  Chandra  ^'en  in  Englarul,  Calcutta,  1881  ;  Mozoom. 
dar,  The  Oriental  Christ,  Boston,  1883  ;  the  collections  of  texts, 
Brdhmadharma,  Calcutta,  1850,  and  many  editions  later ; 
Slokasafigraha,  Calcutta,  1866,  and  many  editions  later ;  the 
Year  Books,  the  Annual  Reports,  and  the  Periodicals. 

_  J.  N.  Farquhar, 

BRAHUlS.-See  Baluchistan. 

BRAIN  AND  MIND.— I.  Historical. —That 
the  brain  of  man  is  that  part  of  his  bodily  organ- 
ism which  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  his 
mind — whatever  the  intimate  nature  of  that  con- 
nexion may  be — is  to-day  an  accepted  fact.  That 
it  has  not  aUv.iys  been  so  may  be  seen  from  the 
number  of  words  in  our  owna  and  in  other  lan- 
guajres  which  appear  to  connect  mental  and  moral 
qualities  with  the  heart,  with  the  stomach,  and 
even  with  the  kidneys  and  bowels.  In  early  Greek 
speculation,  Alcnia-on  of  Crotona  (beginning  of 
5th  cent.  B.C.),  a  re|mted  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  is 
referred  to  a-s  holding  that  sense-impressions  are 
combined  together  in  the  brain,  which  receives 
them  through  certain  avenues  (the  nerves),  and  con- 
Btructs  out  of  them  '  memory,  opinion,  and  science' ; 
and  that  the  controlling  centre  (rd  iiyeiJLovi.Kbv) 
of  the  body  resides  in  the  brain  (Diels,  Frng. 
d.  Vorsokratiker',\.  101  f.).  Hippocrates  also  aiid 
Democritus  were  credited  with  a  similar  belief. 
It  was  partially  adopted  by  Plato,  who  placed  the 
reasoning  portion  of  the  soul  in  the  head,  passion 
in  the  heart,  and  desire  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  (Timwus,  69-72).  According  to  Aristotle,  the 
eoul,  as  the  enteUchy  of  the  body,  was  correlated 


with  its  every  part ;  while  the  brain  was  an  inert 
mass,  the  function  of  which  was  to  cool  the  blood 
for  the  lieart  (de  Part.  An.  ii.  7).*  Galen  (2nd 
cent.  A.D.)  recognized  the  dominant  part  played 
by  the  brain  as  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
by  which  the  '  vital  spirits  '  were  distributed  over 
tlie  body ;  but  it  was  in  the  ventricles  or  spaces 
rather  than  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  that  he 
placed  the  '  seat  of  the  soul '  (de  Usu  Partium,  lib.  8). 
These  or  similar  views  prevailed  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  cent.,  when  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain  began  to  be  more  clearly  understood  through 
the  work  of  Varolius  and  others.  From  this  date 
the  tendency  was  to  subdivide  the  brain,  and  to 
ascribe  to  separate  centres  the  different  mental 
functions  ;  the  most  comirtehen.sive  attempt  of 
this  kind  being  the  phrenological  system  of  Gall 
and  Spurzlieim  (1810).  Their  sj-stem  was  deficient, 
however,  both  in  psychological  analysis  and  in 
scientitic  proof  :  they  referred  different  moral  and 
intellectual  characters  to  difterent  areas  of  the 
surface — and  underlying  parts — of  the  brain,  and 
assumed  that  the  skull  with  its  '  bumps  '  followed 
closely  the  outline  of  the  brain.  Causality,  Com- 
bativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  the  Sense  of  Lan- 
guage, and  Calculation  are  a  few  out  of  their 
thirty  eight  promiscuously  grouped  '  faculties.'  A 
rea(^tion  followed  with  Flourens,  who  taught  (in 
his  Rccherches  expfrimentalesf)  that  the  whole 
brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  that  loss  of  or  injury  to 
any  part  of  it  weakens  its  general  function,  i.e. 
lessens  the  degree  of  mental  activity,  but  does  not 
remox'e  any  special  function.  It  was  not  until  1861, 
when  Broca  published  his  paper  Sur  le  Siige  de  la 
Faculti  du  Langage  articuK,  that  the  theory  of 
special  localization  began  to  take  a  new  and  more 
adequate  form.  The  icscaiches  of  Hitzig,  Munk, 
Meynert,  Flechsig,  and  many  others  in  Germany, 
and  of  Ferrier,  Uorsley,  Schafer,  etc.,  in  England 
(see  Literature  at  end  of  this  art.),  have,  since 
IS70,  gone  far  to  establish  the  doctrine  on  a  sound 
basis,  altliough  its  interpretation  is  still  disputed. 

2.  General  relationship. — The  general  correlation 
between  brain  and  mind  is  established  partly  by 
comparative,  partly  by  pathological,  data,  (a)  In 
closely  allied  animal  species,  it  is  found  that  the 
relative  weight  of  the  brain  or  corresponding 
ganglia  increases  with  the  complexity  of  the  life 
of  the  animal,  with  its  adaptability  to  new  sur- 
roundings—in short,  with  all  that  is  summed  up  in 
the  vague  term  '  intelligence.'  A  striking  instance 
is  the  ant's  brain  (the  corpora  pedunculcita),  which 
in  the  worker  ant  is  very  large,  in  the  queen  ant 
much  smaller,  and  in  the  male  ant  almost  absent; 
while  activity  and  '  intelligence  '  are  proportion- 
ately distributed  (Forel).  The  correlation  is  closer 
still  if,  instead  of  weight,  the  surface-area  of  the 
brain  is  taken.  In  higher  animals  the  nerve- 
elements  are  massed  in  the  grey  matter,  the 
cortex,  of  the  brain  ;  and  by  means  of  fissures 
and  sulci  —  dippings  and  foldings  of  this  outer 
'  bark '  into  the  substance  of  the  brain — the  sur- 
face may  be  enormously  extended  without  a  pro- 
portional increase  in  volume  or  weight.  In  the 
main,  aLso,  if  animals  of  different  species,  but 
of  approximately  the  same  size  and  of  similar 
habitat,  are  compared,  the  brain  increases  in  re- 
lative weight  (or  surface-area)  as  the  rank  of  the 
animal  in  the  scale  of  evolution  is  higher.  Nearest 
(but  longo  inlervallo)  to  man  in  this  respect  come 
the  anthropoid  apes. 

In  the  development  of  the  brain  with  age  in  the 
human  individual  a  similar  comparison  is  found  to 
hold.    As  the  mental  capacities  improve,  the  brain 

*  o  f^iv  o\iv  fy<tc'<f»aAos  evKparov  ffotet  T^v  iv  rp  Kapiit^  Oepfi^nfra 
«o;  4V(7i>'  (Berlm  ed.  652  a.  24). 

t  Reclierches  exp^r.  sur  le*  propriety  et  les  fonctiont  du 
tystime  nerveux,  1824,  >1842.  Of.  his  Phrenology  Examintd*, 
1845,  tr.  Meigs,  1846. 
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grows  in  volume  until  about  the  age  of  fifteen, 
when  it  reaches  a  certain  maximum  relative 
weight ;  after  this  development  takes  the  place  of 
growth,  the  brain-elements  entering  into  more  and 
more  conif^ex  relation  with  each  other,  but  with- 
out much  increase  in  size  or  number.  From  the 
age  of  fifteen  there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  relative 
weight.  In  general,  also,  a  lower  value  has  been 
found  for  the  average  female  than  for  the  aver- 
age male  brain,  alike  in  weight,  in  surface-area, 
and  in  thickness  of  cortex.  This  is  true  even 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  differences  in  re- 
lative size  of  body.  Various  interpretations  of  the 
fact  may,  however,  be  given.  Lower  races  also 
show,  on  the  average,  lower  standards  of  brain- 
weight.  Individual  men  of  markedly  superior 
intellectual  powers  have  in  many  cases  been  found 
to  possess  brains  in  which  there  was  more  than 
average  development  of  the  brain  surface,  the 
sulci  being  cut  deeper,  and  having  more  numerous 
ramifications  than  in  the  normal  man.  The  brains 
of  Gauss  and  Helmholtz  are  well-known  examjiles. 
On  the  average,  '  eminent  men '  tend  to  have 
higher  than  the  normal  brain  -  weight ;  at  the 
same  time  some  great  personalities  have  had 
skulls  of  relatively  small  brain-capacity  for  their 
race ;  and  vice  versa,  it  has  been  remarked,  many 
persons  of  large  skull  capacity  have  been  inmates 
of  our  poorhouses  and  prisons.  The  factors  making 
for  development,  more  especially  the  all-important 
one  of  opportunity  for  exercise,  are,  of  course,  co- 
determining  elements  with  the  initial  growtli- 
capacity  itself.  The  actual  development  attained 
in  adult  life  is  a  resultant  of  many  diverse  factors. 
It  is  to  be  noted  especially  that,  apart  from  its 
correlation  with  mind,  the  brain  has  important 
functions  that  are  purely  physiological  ;  it  regu- 
lates the  movements  of  the  body  and  of  its  diller- 
ent  members,  and  especially  it  regulates  the  nutri- 
tion, and  other  processes  of  metabolism,  which 
take  place  in  the  particular  organs  of  the  body. 
Accordingly,  such  factors  as  body-weight,  stature, 
mobility,  rate  of  metabolism  or  vitality,  and 
plasticity  stand  in  intimate  relation  to  the  brain- 
capacity  of  the  organism.  Biologically  considered, 
intelligence  falls  under  'plasticity';  it  is  a  func- 
tion by  which  the  organism  adapts  itself  readily 
to  new  surroundings  or  situations,  and  by  which  it 
carries  over  the  experience  of  the  past  into  the  pre- 
sent, to  the  advantage  of  itself  or  of  its  species. 

(6)  The  argument  from  the  pathology  of  mind 
and  of  brain  points  in  the  same  general  direction, 
viz.  to  the  conclusion  that  mental  capacity  on  the 
one  hand,  mental  vivacity  on  the  other,  are  corre- 
lated with  the  development  and  with  the  function- 
ing—healthy or  the  reverse — of  the  brain.  No 
responsible  physician  now  regards  mental  per- 
turbations as  anything  but  sympto-ms,  that  is,  as 
consequences  or  efi'ects,  of  which  the  immediate 
cause,  whatever  the  primary  or  ultimate  cause 
may  be,  is  a  defect  or  disease  of  the  brain.  The 
disease  may  be  (1)  developmental,  the  result  of  a 
defective  start-off  in  life,  owing  to  which  the  brain 
does  not  reach  its  full  growth,  or  grows  dispro- 
portionately, or  is  more  sluggish  in  its  working 
than  the  normal  or  average  brain  (as  in  imbe- 
cility), or  is  more  unstable,  and  therefore  unfit  to 
cope  with  a  great  crisis  in  life  such  as  the  onset 
of  puberty,  for  example,  constitutes.  The  disease 
may  be  (2)  admntitiims,  the  result  of  any  one  of 
the  innumerable  strains  and  stresses  to  which  the 
brain  is  lial)lc  from  bodily  disease,  accidental 
injury,  excessive  use,  the  abuse  of  stimulants, 
etc.  ;  or  (3)  degencrnfivc,  an  accompaniment  of 
decay— the  wearing  out  of  the  bruin  or  of  part  of 
the  brain  in  old  age,  while  the  body  as  a  whole 
remains  relatively  healthy.  Again  the  diseases 
are  recognized  as  falling  into  two  broad  divisions, 


according  as  they  derive  from  organic,  structural 
defects  or  changes  of  the  brain,  or  from  merely 
functional  changes  —  changes  depending  on  the 
nutritive  or  other  chemical  processes  in  the  brain 
or  in  any  part  of  it.  But  mental  pathology  has 
by  no  means  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
foretell  the  changes  that  will  be  found  at  death  in 
any  given  form  of  insanity  :  there  may  be  no 
visible  degeneracy  at  all,  and,  per  contra,  the 
brain  of  a  person  dying  in  perfect  sanity,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  his  neighbours,  may  show 
marked  signs  of  organic  defect.  Numerous  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  very  extensive  degenera- 
tions of  the  brain,  even  to  the  whole  of  one  of  the 
hemispheres,  have  been  found  without  any  mental 
defect  having  been  remarked  during  the  subject's 
lifetime.  ^^  bile  this  is  admitted,  however,  it 
only  alters  our  interpretation  of  the  correlation 
between  mind  anil  biain  ;  it  does  not  throw  any 
doubt  upon  the  existence  of  a  correlation. 

3.  Elements  of  the  central  nervous  system. — The  morpho- 
logical element  in  the  cortex  or  grey  outer  layer  of  the  brain 
is  the  nfurone.  It  consists  ot  (1)  the  cell-ltody,  (2)  the  dendi-itei 
or  short  hrannhing  out|;rrowths,  (a)  the  ron;^  axis-cylinder. 
There  are  numerous  different  fonns  of  cell.  Thus,  as  many  as 
ei^lit  different  lasers  amy  be  distinguished  in  some  parts  of 
the  cortex  from  without  inwards,  each  marked  by  the  presence 
of  a  characteristic  form  of  cell.  The  largest  are  the  pyramidal 
cells,  which  are  most  numerous  in  the  motor-zone,  and  measure 
from  50  to  120  ^.*  In  the  body  of  the  cell  is  a  nucleus,  and 
often  within  this  can  be  distinguished  a  nucleolus.  The  nucleus 
undergoes  marUed  changes  under  exhaustion,  as  does  also  the 
form  of  the  cell.  From  the  cell  branch  out,  usually  in  several 
directions,  a  number  of  protoplasmic  fibres,  giving  off  col- 
laterals at  right  angles,  and  ending  (as  do  tlie  c.41aterals  also) 
in  basket-  or  bush-hke  masses  of  fine  terminal  fibrils  :  hence 
the  name  dendriteft.  One  of  the  prolongations  of  the  cell  is, 
however,  of  a  different  nature.  It  is  the  axis-cylinder,  or 
axone,  issuing  usually  in  a  directtou  different  from  that  of  the 
dendrites.  The  axones  form  the  white  fibres  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  :  each  is  protected  or  isolated  by  a  sheath  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  a  layer  of  myeline— a  fatty  substance — 
between  the  fibre  and  the  sheath.  It  is  this  myeline  that  gives 
the  white  appearance  to  the  nerve-fibres,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  formed  only  with  the  actual  functioning  of  the 
nerve-cell.  Thus  Klechsig  has  determined,  through  this  fact, 
the  successive  dates  at  which  in  life  the  different  '  brain- 
centres  '  become  active.  The  axis-cylinder  or  axone  is  the 
true  nerve-process,  i.«.  that  by  which  the  excitation  is  con 
veyed  to  the  brain  from  a  sense-organ,  or  to  the  muscle  from  a 
brain-centre,  or  between  two  sucli  brain-centres  themselves. 
Some  of  the  fibres  are  of  great  length,  running  in  some  cases 
from  the  cortex  down  to  the  foot  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
dendrites,  with  their  shorter  processes  and  basket-work  end- 
ings, may  be  regarded  as  the  receptors,  the  means  through 
which  the  excitation  of  one  element  is  transmitted  to  anotber.t 
There  is  no  continuity,  according  to  the  prevailing  view,  be- 
tween the  endings  of  one  cell  and  those  of  another,  the  fibres 
in  all  cases  ending  freely,  but  usually  in  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of ,  or  perhaps  in  contact  with,  those  of  another  cell  or  group 
of  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  fibrils 
of  the  axone  are  continuous,  jiassing  through  the  nerve-c«Ils  to 
the  various  dendrites  or  branches. 

The  function  of  the  cell-body  seems  to  b«  mainly  either 
(a)  that  of  a  nutritive  centre,  or  {b)  that  of  a  8tore-boU8«  of 
energy.  Distributed  between  and  among  the  nerve-cells  are 
cells  of  the  iieuroiftia,  or  supporting  tissue.!  The  axones,  M 
has  been  said,  become  medvillated  lihres.  passing  either  verti- 
cally downwards  to  the  lower  brain  and  spinal  cord  (projection- 
fibres),  or  horizontally  along  to  the  neiglibuuring  centres,  or 
across  by  way  of  the  corpXLS  callmmn — the  central  commissure 
of  the  nrain— to  the  other  hemisi>here.  The  nerve-fibres  are 
either  afferent  (centripetal)  or  efferent  (centrifugal),  the  former 
leading  to  the  cortex  from  the  lo\\er  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and 
being  ultimately  connected  through  other  neurones  with  the 
sense-organs^  the  latter  leading  J'rnin  the  cortex  to  the  lower 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  finally,  through  connecting  links,  to 
the  muscles,  the  glands,  the  viscera,  or  other  organs  of  the 
body.  Experiments  show  that  the  direction  in  which  the 
current  of  e\cit:ition  will  flow  is  not  dependent  ui>on  the 
nerr'e-flbre  itself,  but  upon  the  coiinexwns  at  either  end.  Thus 
an  afferent  fibre  may  he  tran8forine<i  into  an  efferent  fibre.  The 
law  of  the  Specific  Knergy  of  Nerve-libres  (Johannes  Mnller) 
was  interpreted  as  implying  that  a  given  nerve-lil.ie.  no  matter 
by  what  means  or  at  what  i>oint  in  Its  course  it  was  stimulated, 

*  fi  =  l/10(IOth  millimetre. 

t  Knergy  is  trunsinitted  to  the  cells  through  the  dendrites, 
and  from  the  cells  through  the  axis-cylinder  (v.  Gehuchten); 
Qolgi  regards  the  function  of  the  dendrites  us  that  of  taking  up 
food  from  the  blood-vessels. 

1  Various  other  functions  have  been  Hiiggested  for  the  neu- 
roglia. Cajal  regards  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  ita 
oeU  as  oonditiona  of  sleep  and  of  waking  respectively'. 
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wouW  jjivo  rise  to  Its  proper  sensation,  or  would  contract  ita 
given  <rroup  of  muscles,  or  cause  secretion  in  its  given  gland, 
whatever  its  particular  function  might  be,  and  that  this  speci- 
ficity was  inherent  in  the  fibre  itself.  Later  it  was  thought  to 
depend  upon  the  brain-centre  in  which  the  fibre  ended  ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Wundt  is  right  in  his  view  that 
it  is  the  peripheral  organ,  sensory  or  muscular,  that  determines 
in  the  first  iustance  the  character  of  the  reaction,  and  that  the 
peripheral  organ  in  its  turn  has  been  gradually  developed  in 
adaptation  to  the  physical  stimuli  acting  upon  the  organism, 
which  in  their  sum  make  up  ita  environment.  This  is  true  at 
least  of  the  oricfin  of  such  paths.  Thus,  when  an  electric 
current  sent  through  any  part  of  the  optic  nerve  ^ves  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  light,  this  is  because  the  excitation  first  runs 
backward  to  the  eye,  and  there  sets  up  in  the  retina  the 
changes  which  are  normal  conditions  of  visual  sensation. 

The  neurone,  like  all  other  living  substance,  is  subject  to 
conditions  of  growth  and  decay  :  its  growth  and  development 
are  determined  by  moderate  use,  its  decay  and  degeneration 
by  excessive  use  or  by  disuse.  Stimulation  causes  first  of  all 
an  increase  in  volume,  and  a  change  of  internal  structure  ; 
later  the  cell  branches  out  in  various  directions,  until  a  fairly 
active  cell  may  have  innumerable  ramifications — prolongations, 
oollaterals,  and  brush-like  terminals  :  in  this  development  may 
be  found  the  physical  basis  of  practice,  of  memory,  of  mental 
growth  generally.  The  effect  of  drugs  or  poisons  (with  which 
/aiujue  must  be  classed)  is  to  cause  a  diminution  of  volume, 
and  withdrawal  of  the  processes,  followed,  if  prolonged,  by 
other  more  radical  changes.  Activity  seems  to  determine 
rcfleily  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  parts  involved, — 
processes  of  waste  and  repair  take  place  more  rapidly  ;  if  there 
IS  excessive  activity,  however,  the  continued  flow  of  blood  may 
cause  permanent  injury  of  various  kinds  according  to  the  tissue 
affected.  On  the  other  hand,  impaired  activity,  as  In  fatigue, 
reflexly  produces  diminished  flow  of  blood  to  the  parts  in- 
volved :  the  neurones  contract  in  volume  and  withdraw  their 
pseudopod-like  expansions.  This  is  probably  the  condition  of 
which  sleep  is  the  expression.  It  is  noticeable  that  unconsci- 
ousness appears  to  arise  alike  from  excessive  logs  of  blood  from 
the  brain  (ansmia),  and  from  excessive  Jiaw  of  blood  to  the 
brain  (hyperaemia),  the  result  of  which  is  probably  a  check  to 
the  pulse  of  the  blood  (staeis).  The  inmiediate  cause  of  many 
mental  diseases  also  is  said  to  be  the  morbid  accumulation  of 
blood  in  special  parts  of  the  brain  (Luys,  after  Forbes  Wins- 
low). 

4.  The  special  centres :  localization  of  functions. 
— The  complexity  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain, 
its  numberless  cells,  the  endless  tracery  of  inter- 
lacing fibres  being  understood,  the  question  arises  : 
What  is  the  precise  relation  of  tlie  neurone  to 
mental  function  ?  Does  the  activity  of  the  neu- 
rone determine  consciousness,  and  have  different 
neurones  different  parts  to  play  in  giving  rise  to 
different  mental  contents  or  ideas? 

Since  1861,  as  has  been  said  above,  a  mass  of 
evidence  has  been  collected  which  goes  to  show 
that  not  merely  does  the  general  health  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  mind  depend  upon  the  integrity  and 
healthy  functioning  of  the  brain,  but  that  also 
special  mental  functions  or  capacities  are  depen- 
dent upon  certain  localized  areas  or  regions  of  the 
upper  Drain.  In  particular,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  capacities  to  receive  and  co-ordinate 
'  impressions  from  the  different  sense-organs — 
the  impressions  which  are  the  physical  correlates 
of  sensations  and  perceptions — are  connected  with 
definite  brain  '  centres,  as  are  also  the  powers  of 
ellecting  or  voluntarily  carrying  out  movements  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  year  men- 
tioned, Broca  published  the  paper  whose  title  is 
^ven  above  (p.  824") ;  he  claimed  to  have  found  that 
m  cases  of  aphasia — a  disease  symptomatized,  in  its 
pure  form,  by  loss  of  the  power  of  articulate  speech, 
without  any  defect  in  the  general  intelligence,  or 
any  paralysis  of  the  vocal  muscles — a  small  portion 
of  the  third  frontal  convolution  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere is  almost  always  affected.  It  was  after- 
wards added  tliat  in  left-handed  persons,  if  aphasia 
occurs,  the  injury  will  be  found  m  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Since  then,  many 
other  forms  of  partial  loss  of  mental  powers  have 
been  studied  both  as  to  their  symptoms  during 
life,  and  as  to  the  state  of  the  brain  at  death. 
Again,  evidence  has  been  collected  since  1870 
(Hitzig)  from  variou.s  experiments  npon  animals. 
The  methods  have  been  (1)  the  extirpation  of 
smaller  or  larger  portions  of  the  brain,  with  ob- 
Rfi]  vation  of  the  animal's  behavioor  aft«r  recovery ; 


(2)  the  stimulation  of  the  naked  brain  at  different 
points,  with  observation  of  the  movements  made ; 
and  (3)  the  study  of  the  degeneration  of  tracts 
running  between  the  brain  and  the  sense-organs  or 
muscles,  after  a  given  portion  of  the  brain  has 
been  excised.  >Iore  recently,  our  knowledge  of 
the  connexion  of  the  nervous  elements  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  has  been 
greatly  extended  by  newer  methods  of  section- 
making  and  of  staining.  As  a  result  we  obtain 
a  scheme  like  the  following  : — 

The  centres  for  consciousness,  intelligence,  and 
will,  as  distinct  from  the  centres  for  reflex  and  auto- 
matic movements  and  co-ordinations,  are  located  in 
the  cortex  or  outer  grey  mantle  of  the  hemispheres  ; 
they  are  usually  classified  as  (1)  sensory  centres, 
(2)  motor  centres,  and  (3)  association  centres. 

(1)  Of  the  sensory  centres,  that  for  Sight  ia 
placed  in  the  occipital  or  hindmost  lobe,  more 
especially  in  the  parts  lying  about  the  calcarine 
fissure  ;  that  for  Hearing  in  the  first  and  second 
convolutions  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe ;  that 
for  Smell  in  some  part  or  all  of  the  so-called  linMe 
lobe,*  seen  on  the  internal  and  inferior  aspects  of 
the  hemisphere ;  that  for  Taste  perhaps  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  temporal  lobe  (but  on  this  there 
is  no  agreement  among  anatomists) ;  that  for 
Cutaneous  Sensations — including  under  this  title 
what  is  called  common  or  general  sensibility,  or- 
ganic sensibility,  muscular  sensibility,  sensibility 
to  touch,  to  temperature,  to  pain,  etc. — is,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  most  extensive  and  least  defin- 
able of  all  the  centres :  the  tentative  conclusion  of 
Bianehi  is  that  its  centre  is  the  wide  area  lying 
about  (and  below)  the  Rolandic  zone,  but  that 
within  this  there  are  various  centres  of  '  greater 
functional  intensity ' ;  these  vary  greatly,  both  in 
position  and  in  development,  in  different  individnala 
(Text-Book  of  Psychiatry,  57). 

(2)  The  so-caUed  Tnotor  centres,  the  stimulation 
of  which  gives  rise  to  limited  movements  of  different 
limbs  according  to  the  part  stimulated,  and  injury 
or  disease  of  which  is  in  man  connected  with  limited 
paralysis  of  difi'erent  parts  of  the  body,  lie  within 
tlie  area  described  above  as  that  of  common  sensi- 
bility ;  but  there  are  also  one  or  two  smaller 
'  centres '  in  other  parts  of  the  cortex.  The  prin- 
cipal motor  zone  is  that  which  lies  close  to  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  ;  according  to  most  recent  view* 
(Sherrington,  etc.),  just  in  front  o/and  in  the  fissure 
itself,  but  not  passing  behind  it,  i.e.  in  the  ascend- 
ing frontal  convolution,  and  parts  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  frontal  convolutions ;  also,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  hemisphere,  parts  of  the 
marginal  convolution,  and  of  the  Gyrus  fomicatus. 
It  is  from  these  parts  of  the  cortex  that  the 
great  band  of  white  pyramidal  fibres  issues,  pass- 
ing inwards  and  downwards  between  the  grey 
masses  of  the  mid  brain  (the  Optic  Thalamus  and 
the  Lenticular  Nucleus)  to  the  lower  brain,  where 
the  greater  part  of  those  fibres  which  '  serve '  the 
limbs  of  the  body  cross  over  ('decussation  of  the 
pyramidal  fibres ')  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  from 
which  they  set  out.  Probably  all  the  true  motor 
or  eflerent  fibres,  except  possibly  those  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  cross  over  at  some  point  in  their  course, 
whether  through  the  various  commissures  or  con- 
necting bands  between  the  hemispheres  themselves, 
or  in  the  Pons  and  Medulla  Oblongata  of  the  lower 
brain,  or  in  the  spinal  cord.  Thtis  injury  to  the 
motor  zone  of  the  right  hemisphere  is  followed  by 
total  or  partial  paralysis  of  some  of  the  muscle- 
groups  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versa. 
The  motor  zone,  like  the  band  of  pyramidal  fibres 
passing  through  the  internal  capsule,  has  been  sub- 
divided into  smaller  centres.  From  the  front  of 
the  brain  backwards  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  lis 

*  Gyru»  fomicatua  and  G.  hippocampi. 
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the  centres  for  movementa  of  bead,  trunk,  and  leg, 
in  that  order ;  from  the  top,  downwards  towards 
the  fissure  of  Syhdus,  the  centres  for  movements 
of  trunk  and  leg,  of  shoulder,  arm,  hand,  and 
face.  In  a  cross-section  of  the  internal  capsule 
the  efferent  fibres  lie  in  a  similar  order — those  for 
the  head  in  front ;  next,  those  for  the  arm ;  and, 
finally,  those  for  thigh,  knee,  foot,  and  toes. 

In  what  sense  are  these  '  psychical '  centres,  i.e. 
points  at  which  physical  stimulation  gives  rise  to 
mental  impression,  or  at  which  mental  activity 
initiates  physical  action  ?  The  first  scientific  view, 
held  to  some  extent  by  Munk,  was  that  the  indi- 
vidual cell  was  the  seat  of  the  sensation  or  mental 
image  ;  images  were,  so  to  speak,  stored  up  in  the 
cells,  much  as  electric  energy  may  be  stored  up  In 
an  accumulator,  and  were  touclied  off  by  stimula- 
tion coming  either  from  the  periphery  (sensation 
proper)  or  from  otlier  centres  or  the  brain  (the 
memory-image).  The  destruction  of  the  cell  wholly 
removed  I  lie  power  alike  of  sensation,  of  recogni- 
tion, and  of  recall  in  memory  ;  the  cutting  of  the 
path  from  the  sense-organ  to  the  cell  removed  the 
power  of  sensation,  but  left  the  memory  intact ;  and 
the  disconnecting  of  the  cell  with  other  regions  of 
the  brain  made  the  memory -recall  (recall  by  associa- 
tion of  ideas)  impossible,  although  the  power  of 
sensation  remained.  Some  cells  were  sensory,  i.e. 
end-points  at  which  nerve-process  was  transformed 
into  conscious  sensation ;  others  were  motor,  i.e. 
starting-points  at  which  conscious  volition  was 
transformed  into  nerve-process.  This  simple  '  cor- 
puscular '  theory  has  no  longer  many  supporters. 

(i.)  The  distinction  between  sensory  and  motor 
centres  is  questioned.  The  motor  centres  were 
held  to  be  those  at  which  movement  might  be 
initiated  voluntarily  or  spontaneously,  their  de- 
struction involving  the  loss  of  such  power,  while 
the  movements  could  still  be  reflexly  excited, 
through  the  lower  brain  or  spinal  cord  centres. 
To  the  idea  of  such  special  motor  centres  objec- 
tions are  urged,  both  from  the  physiological  and 
from  the  psychological  sides.  It  is  now  known 
that  innumerable  sensory  fibres  lead  from  the 
muscles  and  joints  to  the  brain,  and  that  the 
muscular  sensations  derived  from  these — sensa- 
tions of  the  extent,  duration,  complexity,  resist- 
ance, etc.,  of  the  movements  carried  out,  or  being 
carried  out — l>lay  a  very  important  part  in  the 
formation  anil  development  o:  our  ideas  of  space, 
of  objective  reality,  and  even  of  our  consciousness 
of  personal  identity.  If  from  any  cause  we  cease  to 
feel  a  movement  that  is  in  course  of  completion, 
the  co-ordination  becomes  imperfect,  and  indeed 
absolute  paralysis  may  occur.  Quick,  emotional 
speakers  Irequently  show  this  in  a  slight  degree ; 
both  the  '  thick'  speech  and  the  imperfect  control 
of  the  limbs  in  drunkenness  must  be  largely  attri- 
buted to  the  same  cause.  Locomotor  ataxia  springs 
mainly  from  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  i.e.  the  sensory  nerve-columns ;  tlie 
patient  can  stand  and  walk  correctly  so  long  as  his 
eyes  are  open,  but  collapses  when  he  closes  them  ; 
he  has  no  longer  any  sensory  consciousness  of  the 
position  of  his  limbs,  and  therefore  liis  movements 
are  paralyzed.  The  paralysis  that  occurs  in  dreams, 
the  failure  of  actual  movement  during  them,  is 
largely  due  to  a  similar  cause  ;  not  being  conscious 
of  the  position  of  our  limbs,  we  have  no  basis 
for  movement.  Accordingly,  the  motoi  zone  may 
be  really  a  sensory  zone,  as  Goltz,  ScIlH,  Munk, 
and  others  hold  ;  or  a  senso-motor  zone,  as  Luys, 
Luciani,  and  Horsley  maintain.  The  paralysis 
that  appears  after  injury  may  spring  not  from 
inability  to  innervate  the  muscles,  i.e.  to  originate 
and  co-ordinate  the  various  contractions  or  exten- 
sions required,  but  from  inability  to  feci  the  muscles 
in  play,  or  to  form  an  inuige  of  their  position — 


a  necessary  antecedent  to  their  volunt.ary  control. 
It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  whole  of  tne  cortex 
is  sensory  in  its  functions  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  development  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
poHerior,  i.e.  the  sensory,  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  ;  the  strictly  motor  centres  for  the  co- 
ordination of  movements  would  then  lie  in  the 
cerebellum  and  lower  brain.*  On  the  other  band, 
neither  psychology  nor  histology  offers  grounds 
for  any  fundamental  division  between  sensory  and 
motor  processes,  (a)  Every  sensation  is  at  the 
same  time  a  feeling  and  an  effort,  every  idea  is  an 
emotion  and  a  desire.  Consciousness  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  changes  occurring  in  the  muscular 
system,  in  the  "lands  or  viscera,  as  well  as  in  the 
external  muscular  system.  Every  change  of  con- 
sciousness reverberates  through  the  body,  and 
issues  outwards  in  action,  i.e.  every  idea  is  ideo- 
motor,  (b)  There  is  no  break  or  change  apparent 
in  the  structure  or  prolongation  of  the  cells  as  we 
pass  from  a  '  motor '  to  a  '  sensory '  zone  :  the  large 
pyramidal  cells  may  be  more  frequent  in  the  former, 
but  they  are  not  absent  in  the  latter ;  the  fibres 
are  alike  throughout,  and  it  is  even  possible,  as 
Apathy  and  Bethe  hold,  that  the  fine  fibrils  which 
make  up  the  fibres  are  continuous  throughout  their 
course  in  the  whole  central  system.  If  so,  there  is 
no  real  centre  anywhere — no  seat  either  of  the  soul 
generally,  or  of  any  special  faculty  or  function  of 
it.  There  is  no  end-point  at  which  nerve-process 
comes  to  a  stop  and  sensation  begins  ;  no  starting- 
point  at  which  volition  is  transformed  into  motion. 
Consciousness  must  be  a  correlate  not  of  the  func- 
tioning of  this  or  of  that  part  of  the  brain,  but  of 
its  functioning  as  a  whole.  The  action  of  the  brain 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  higher  and  more  complex 
retiex-centre,  like  the  centres  of  the  spinal  cord. 
It  performs  similar  functions  also,  viz.  (a)  it  isolates 
the  excitations,  rendering  them  both  more  rapid 
and  more  etlective ;  (6)  it  co-ordinates  movements 
with  greater  delicacy  of  adjustment  to  different 
sense-impressions ;  (c)  it  co-ordinates  movements 
with  more  effective  adjustment  (a)  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  organism  as  a  whole  (fatigue,  hunger, 
satiety,  etc. ) ;  and  (/3)  to  the  results  of  the  imme- 
diate or  of  the  past  experience  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race.  This  is  the  view  which,  though 
in  a  less  extreme  and  materialistic  form,  is  be- 
coming generally  accepted.  The  'centre,'  on  this 
theory,  would  merely  be  an  important  /unction, 
not  a  terminus,  in  the  cerebral  system.  Its  injury 
disorganizes  the  system,  and  does  so  in  a  definite 
way  for  each  centre,  just  as  the  break-up  of  the 
railway  lines  at  Perth  would  cause  a  different  kind 
of  disturbance  and  affect  different  systems  from 
the  break-up  of  the  lines  at  Carstairs. 

(ii.)  A  second  point  of  dispute  is  whether  there 
are  different  '  centres '  for  sensation  and  for 
imagery,  respectively,  within  the  same  field  of 
experience.  Certain  facts  of  mental  pathology, 
and  results  of  experiments  on  animals,  suggest 
that  the  sensory  cell  or  group  of  cells  is  distinct 
from  that  which  underlies  the  memory-image.t 
In  the  case  of  vision,  for  example,  two  forms  of 
blindness  arise  from  disease  or  injury  to  the  visual 
zone:  in  the  one  the  subject  is  completely  blind 
(cortical  blindness) ;  in  the  other  he  is  able  to  see, 
but  fails  to  recognize  the  most  familiar  objects 
(psychic-  or  soul- blindness) :  thus  a  dog  no  longer 
recognizes  its  master,  its  food-dish,  or  its  kennel, 
except  by  smell.  The  failure  to  recognize  might 
arise  from  one  of  two  causes,  either  (a)  the  con- 
nexion liad  been  cut  between  the  visual  region  and 
the  rej^ions  correlated  with  otlier  sensations  and 
memories,  hence  the  sense-impression   could  not 

•  Ct.  Donaldaon,  p.  260. 

t  See  Wanl's  '  AssimilatloD  knd  AssociatiOD,'  Mind  [N.8.L 
vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
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arouse  iU  associate  ideas — in  other  words,  it  could 
not  be  uiulerstood  ;  or  (6)  the  meinoryimage  cells 
of  llie  ^ivcn  objects  had  been  destroyed,  and  hence 
the  earlier  experiences  were  no  longer  capable  of 
revival;  or,  liiially,  both  might  have  occurred.  In 
■.nan,  the  failure  to  rerognize  scenes  and  persons 
formerly  familiar  (psychic  blindness)  ha^  occasion- 
ally occurred,  while  the  power  to  recall  visual 
images  and  other  memories  was  unaffected.  Hence 
three  pure  forms  of  mental  defect  may  occur  in 
connexion  with  injurr  to  the  occipital  lobe :  (o) 
sensory  or  cortical  blindness,  (;3)  perceptual  or 
psychic  blindness,  and  (7)  visual  amnesia,  loss  of 
memory  for  visual  images  (while  the  power  of 
recognition  remains  intact).  Correspondui"  defects 
are  found  in  connexion  with  hearing  also,  and 
with  touch  and  muscular  impressions.*  Finally, 
either  of  the  two  last  forms  may  be  partial  or 
limited ;  the  most  important  case  of  such  limited 
blindness  is  that  called  verbal  blindness — loss  of 
the  power  to  recognize,  i.e.  to  read  and  under- 
stand, written  or  printed  words  in  one's  own 
language.  The  part  of  the  brain  usually  affected 
in  such  cases  is  the  angular  gyrus,  and  the  supra- 
marginal  convolution.  This,  accordingly,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  visual  word-centre.  There  are  four 
such  centres,  two  'sensory,'  and  two  'motor.'  Of 
the  former,  the  second  is  the  auditory  word -area 
(called  Wernicke's  area),  in  the  first  temporal 
convolution;  with  it  is  connected  the  recognition 
and  understanding  of  heard  speech,  of  spoken 
words.  The  two  others  are  the  articulo-mvtor 
area  (Broca's  centre,  referred  to  above),  at  the  foot 
of  the  third  frontal  convolution ;  and  the  grapho- 
motor area  in  the  second  frontal  convolution. 
Injury  to  these  centres  gives  rise,  in  the  one 
case,  to  loss  of  the  power  to  utter  speech,  in  the 
other,  to  loss  of  the  power  to  write,  in  one  who 
has  already  acquired  it.  All  four  centres  are 
located  on  one  side  of  the  brain  only — the  left  side 
(except,  it  is  said,  in  left-handed  people,  with 
whom  the  speech-centres  are  on  the  right  side  of 
the  brain).  Pure  or  unmixed  forms  of  any  of  the 
mental  diseases  referred  to  as  aphasia  rarely  occur, 
but  when  they  do  they  are  sufficiently  striking. 
Thus  a  patient  may  be  able  to  speak,  to  write  and 
to  read,  intelligently,  and  to  hear  sounds  of  all  kinds, 
but  cannot  understand  words  spoken  to  him  in  his 
own  language.  This  is  pure  acoustic  (sensor)') 
aphasia.  It  is  obvious  that  persons,  blind  deaf- 
mutes,  for  example,  who  have  learned  to  read  by 
touch,  and  to  speak  with  the  fingers  only,  will 
have  different  centres  from  the  normal  ones,  ^-iz., 
a  sensory  centre  for  tactual  word-images,  and  a 
'digito-motor'  centre  for  gesture  and  word-making. 
The  language  -  centres,  as  is  clear  from  their 
position,  are  merely  extensions  of  the  ordinary 
centres  for  (a)  visual,  auditory  and  tactual  im- 
pressions ;  and  (6)  the  kina;sthetic  impressions  of 
mouth  and  throat  or  hand  movements. 

It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  different 
horizontal  layers  of  the  cortex  may  have  diverse 
functions  corresponding  to  sensation,  percept,  and 
image.  Both  the  psychological  analysis  and 
pathological  evidence  prove  that  the  image  is  not 
simply  a  fainter  copy  of  the  sensation  ;  it  is  not 
even  a  '  composite'  picture  derived  from  a  number 
of  successive  sensations  of  the  same  kind.  Thus, 
the  idea  that  the  image  corresponds  to  a  weaker 
excitation  of  the  same  nerve-cell  or  group  of  nerve- 
cells  as  that  with  which  the  sensory-impression 
was  connected  is  no  longer  seriously  held.  There 
is,  and  can  be,  no  memory  of  a  pure  sensation  : 
memory  is  of  a  percept,  and  therefore  of  a  sensation 
•  Thus  in_Heubner*3  case  the  subjef-t  could  repeat  any  word 
vpokeD  to  hini,  but  could  DOt  understand  its  meaning.  It  was 
•  mere  blur  of  sound.  His  '  hearing  centre  '  was  found  to  have 
been  isolated  by  a  lesiOD,  i.e.  its  coDDexion  with  other  ceDtres 
had  beeo  destroyed. 


only  so  far  as  it  forms  part  of  a  percept,  that  is, 
part  of  a  complex  total  group  or  series  of  Im- 
pressions. Again,  the  simplest  perception  involve* 
elements  belonging  to  more  than  one  sense-region, 
taste  plus  odour  sen-nations,  visual  plus  muscular 
impressions,  and  the  like ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  sensation  enters  into  innumerable  combi- 
nations with  others,  both  of  its  own  and  of  other 
kinds.  A  memory  image  dill'ers  from  its  corre- 
sponding percept  not  only  in  content,  i.e.  in 
containing  fewer  of  the  characters  of  the  real 
objects  than  were  perceived  in  the  direct  experience, 
but  also  in  its  accompaniments — in  the  aosence  of 
those  factors  which  give  '  reality '  to  the  percept, 
the  bodily  sensations  from  the  accommodating 
muscles  of  the  sense-organs,  and  from  the  limbs, 
which  have  reflex  tendencies  to  action  in  the 
presence  of  every  '  real '  experience.  It  is  true 
that  what  is  '  real '  to  me  may  not  be  real  to  my 
neighbours,  in  which  case  my  supposed  perception 
is  in  fact  an  imagination :  it  is  for  me,  however, 
indistinguishable  from  a  perception,  and  is  acted 
upon  as  one,  simply  because  it  has  all  the  marks  of 
one. 

Thus,  the  differences  in  brain  structure  and 
function  which  might  be  supposed  to  correspond  to 
the  differences  of  sensation,  perception,  and  memory 
are  the  following  : — (a)  Complexity  :  the  sensation 
is  correlated  with  the  smallest  group  of  cortical 
elements,  confined  to  a  small  more  or  less  definitely 
localized  area  ;  the  perception  with  a  larger  num- 
ber, belonging  to  different  areas ;  the  memory- 
image  with  a  still  larger  number.  The  connexions 
with  motor  centres  in  the  lower  brain  are  probably 
ei|ually  diverse,  and  have  the  same  rising  scale  of 
complexity.  (/3)  A  result  of  these  factors  is  the 
functional  ditlerence,  that  sensation,  perception, 
memory  correspond  to  cortical  processes  which  are 
increasingly  ditticult  to  excite,  which  offer  a  greater 
resistance,  therefore  require  an  increasingly  strong 
stimulus,  unless  where  habituation  has  weakened 
their  resistance-force ;  which  are  more  unstable, 
more  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  body,  or 
of  the  brain,  as  a  whole,  therefore  more  uncertain; 
the  reaction  or  response  taking  a  longer  time, 
being  more  complex  and  modifiable  according  to 
a  wider  range  of  conditions,  as  we  pass  from 
sensation  to  perception,  and  from  perception  to 
imagery.  Being  the  most  unstable,  the  physical 
basis  of  the  memory-image  is  also  the  most  likely 
to  suffer,  both  from  chemical  deterioration  of  the 
blood  supply  to  the  brain  (as  in  fatigue,  illness, 
senile  decay,  etc.),  and  also  from  any  physical 
shock  to  the  cerebral  sj-stem.  So  in  an  electrical 
system,  the  more  numerous  the  'connexions'  the 
more  likely  is  a  derangement  to  occur,  and  the 
more  serious  is  it  when  it  does  occur. 

(3)  Some  writers  have  gone  farther  still  in  their 
localization,  and  have  determined  centres  of  cu*o- 
cvition  (Fledisig),  of  attention,  of  intelligence,  or 
of  apperception  (Wundt).  Certain  regions  of  the 
cortex  lying  between  the  various  sensory  centres, 
and  especially  the  greater  part  of  the  frontal  lobes, 
have  no  special  functions  that  are  determinable 
either  by  stimulation  or  by  excision  in  animals,  or 
by  the  comparison  in  man  of  mental  symptoms 
during  life  with  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
brain  after  death.  If  defect  is  obvious  at  all,  it 
appears  to  be  general  :  the  animal  is  stupid, 
irresponsive,  mentally  sluggish  ;  it  lacks  spon- 
taneity, and  liveliness  in  its  actions.  In  man,  the 
onset  of  dementia  in  old  age,  or  after  some  severe 
shock,  is  frequently  found  to  have  been  conjoined 
with  extensive  degeneration  of  the  frontal  lobes. 
Again,  it  is  here  in  the  main  that  the  wide  difference 
between  the  human  and  the  lower  animal  brain  is 
most  marked,  while  Flechsig  has  shown  that  in  • 
child's  brain  the  connexions  of  the  sensory  areaa 
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with  the  sense  organs  and  with  the  lower  motor 
centres  are  coniplHte  a  considerable  time  before  the 
connexions  between  the  frontal  lobe  cortex  and 
other  parts  of  the  brain  are  perfectly  formed. 
Microscopic  examination  also  shows  that  these 
areas  have  innumerable  connexions  witli  the 
different  sensory  areas,  as  well  as  with  the  op- 
posite hemisphere  and  wiMi  the  lower  centres ; 
the  former  connexions  are  the  so-called  '  association 
fibres.' 

The  power  of  abstraction  or  generalizing,  which 
is  the  basis  of  intellifjencc,  consists  in  (i)  the 
summarizing  of  similar  experiences,  (6)  the  com- 
bination of  diverse  experiences,  (c)  the  bringing 
of  these  results  to  bear  upon  new  experiences 
(adaptation).  The  main  process  by  which  this  is 
achieved  is  the  formation  of  a  type-idea,  a  repre- 
sentative idea  of  some  kind,  of  wliicli  the  nnme 
is  the  concrete  sj'mbol  or  counter.  Whether  the 
name  be  a  spoken,  written,  or  jirinted  word,  or  a 
mere  gesture,  is  immaterial :  its  relation  to  the  type- 
idea,  and  to  the  many  experiences  from  wliich 
the  type-idea  has  been  derived,  is  the  same.  The 
name  may  not  be  essential  to  the  type-idea,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  its  communication  and  to  its 
development:  it  gives  it  the  necessar}'  fixity  and 
stability.  The  simplest  a.ssumption,  accordingly, 
for  the  i)liysical  basis  of  intelligence  appears  to  be 
that  of  a  hierarchy  of  cell-groups  ;  group  V 
(visual,  in  the  occipital  lobe)  is  connected  with 
group  A  (auditory,  in  the  temporal  lobe)  through 
an  intermediate  group  I  (in  the  intervening  or 
some  other  area)  :  the  excitation  of  the  whole 
system,  V-I-A,  gives  a  combination  of  the  visual 
and  auditory  images.  Thus,  when  I  see  a  bell, 
the  excitation  of  the  cortical  area  V,  on  wliicli  the 
perception  directly  depends,  passes  on  to  I  and  A, 
and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  thought  of  the  smtnd 
of  the  bell.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  difference  between  human  and  animal  in- 
telligence depends  upon  the  greater  readiness  with 
which  these  '  associations '  are  formed,  and  the 
rapidity  with  whicii  they  can  be  called  up.  It 
may  readily  he  granted  that  in  the  syntiiesis  of 
diverse  sensations  and  memories  into  ideas  and 
thoughts,  an  increasing  number  of  connexions 
are  laid  down  between  different  groups  of  neurones  ; 
and  central  stations  will  come  into  existence 
between  the  different  regions,  uniting  them  with 
each  other  and  with  remoter  parts.  In  this  sense, 
and  in  this  sense  only,  the  frontal  lobes  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  for  intelligence  ;  they  form 
the  largest  or  most  extensive  of  these  intennediary 
regions. 

Diseases  and  defects  of  the  frontal  lobes  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  defective  power  of 
attention  or  concentration  (cf.  Kibot,  P.it/ih.  de 
FAttention),  suggesting  that  this  region  is  the 
*  centre  of  Attention.'  It  is  said,  however 
(Schiifer,  Text-Book  of  Physiology),  that  only  20 
per  cent,  in  a  large  collection  of  cases  of  injuries, 
involving  the  frontal  lobes  alone,  showed  evidence 
of  intellectual  deficiency  accompanying  the  physical 
defect.  In  Goltz's  dogs,  loss  of  intelligence  was 
apparent  whether  the  front  or  the  himl  [larts  of 
both  hemispheres  were  removed.  In  tlic  former 
case,  however,  the  animal  became  savage  and  ill- 
tempered  ;  in  the  latter,  it  became  gentle  and 
goofl-natured.  What  is  lost,  according  to  Flechsig 
(1896),  by  degeneration  of  the  frontal  lobes,  is 
the  idea  of  the  self  as  capable  of  action— personal 
interest  in  outer  or  inner  events,  the  power  of 
volition,  of  directing  the  attention  upon  this  or 
that.  In  other  words,  the  frontal  lobes,  as 
Wundt  implies  iu  callin"  them  the  apperception- 
centres,  represent  central  stations  by  which  new 
connexions,  connexions  based  on  individual  ex- 
perience, are  formed  between  the  various  particular 


centres,  by  which  impressions  are  grouped  and  cor- 
related, not  according  to  their  kind,  but  according 
to  their  bearing  on  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
individual.  An  animal  deprived  of  the  frontal 
lobes  can  no  longer  make  use  of  its  acquired  skill 
or  experience ;  it  falls  back  to  the  level  of  in- 
stinctive action  and  perceptual  consciousness.  A 
human  being  in  wliom  the  frontal  lobes  are 
undeveloped  remains  at  the  level  of  the  infant 
in  intelligence,  although  he  may,  should  he  live, 
show  the  instincts  and  [lassions  of  the  man. 

We  may  conc-lude  :  (i.)  that  so  far  as  conscious- 
ness is  concerned  the  brain  areas  are  primitively 
indifferent.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  cases  occurring  in  which  the 
so-called  visual  area  is  found  to  be  in  the  service 
of  the  auditive  consciousness  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  relatively  wide  variations  do  occur  in  the 
positions  of  the  dilferent  centres. 

(ii.)  In  the  course  of  development,  a  centre  is 
formed  not  as  a  terminus  a  quo  or  as  a  terminus  ad 
quern,  but  as  a  connecting  station,  by  which,  e.g. 
afferent  and  efferent  fibres  may  be  brought  into 
relation  with  each  other,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  organism.*  The  evolution  of  the  brain  as  the 
great  locus  of  these  connecting  points  has  brought 
It  about  that  the  principal  stations  are  mainly 
within  the  same  neighbourhood  in  different  in- 
dividuals. Organic  selection  also  has  determined 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  should  be  'served' 
by  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  perhaps  because  a 
right  limb  is  more  frequently  and  extensively 
exercised  than  a  left  limb,  while  the  blood  is  more 
rapidly  and  effectively  circulated  through  the 
left  hemisphere  (as  \\  undt  suggests)  :  the  right 
limb  requires  more  frequent  renewal  of  its 
material,  etc.,  whicli  the  left  brain  is  more  able  to 
sujiplj'.  Hence  functions  whicli  are  not  bilaterally 
developed,  such  as  those  involved  in  speech,  the 
appreciation  and  production  of  music,  mathe- 
matical calculation,  etc.,  are  also  relegated  to  the 
left  side  of  the  brain.  (Language  was  primitively 
gesture,  involving  chiefly  actions  of  the  right  hand.) 

(iii.)  Tlie  localization  is  not  fixed,  however,  even 
for  the  individual,  (a)  Some  peculiarity  of  train- 
ing may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere as  the  field  with  which  the  functions  of 
speech,  etc.,  are  correlated,  or  may  cause  a  disloca- 
tion of  particular  centres.}  (6)  After  injury  to  a 
centre,  and  the  loss  of  any  particular  mental 
ability,  the  loss  may  he  made  good  by  practice,  by 
re-learning  or  the  like,  and  thus  a  new  centre 
becomes  trained  for  the  functions  which  the 
defective  centre  performed.  This  compensation, 
or  vicarious  functioning,  may  take  place  either 
through  neighbouring  areas  or  through  the 
symmctric.-illy  op]iosite  region  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere taking  over  the  function,  (c)  It  must  be 
added  that  in  man  this  compensation  is  limited 
in  range :  if  a  sensation  area  is  completely  de- 
stroyed, no  recovery  of  the  corresponding  sensi- 
bility takes  place  ;  out  the  jiatient  may  learn  to 
u.se  other  sensations  to  replace  those  he  has  lost,  as 
guides  for  action.  Thus  a  person  who  has  become 
blind  in  one  half  of  the  field  of  vision  (hemian- 
opsia) cannot  after  a  short  time  bo  distinguished 
in  his  actions  from  a  normal  individual.  In  the 
case  of  higher  functions,  as  thought  and  speech, 
the  patient  may  re-build  his  knowledge  ujxin  new 
material  :  a  '  visualist,'  whose  visual  imagery 
has  been  taken  from  him,  and  who  accordingly 
has   lost  the  ability   to  read,   may  re-acquire   it 

•  C(.  Foster,  p.  llir.O,  on  the  cortical  motor  area  and  nyramidjU 
tract :  *  We  are  driven  to  reurard  them  rather  as  hnks,  importAQl 
links,  it  i3  true,  but  still  linlts,  in  a  coinj)Iex  I'.liain.' 

t  Cf.  Baternan,  p.  350,  on  the  variations  in  the  *oeDtr«'  for 
language ;  Foster,  p.  1006 :  'The  passage  of  nervous  impuliifls 
...  is  not  rigidly  and  unalterably  fixed  by  the  ftutomioal 
distribution  of  tracts  of  flbres.' 
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by  using  the  sensations  of  movement  as  his 
materials,  and  correlating  these  with  the  optical 
impressions,  (rf)  In  comparing  different  animals 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  excising  portions  of  the 
brain,  it  is  found  that  the  lower  the  animal  stands 
in  development,  the  more  complete  is  the  recovery 
from  loss  of  any  particular  brain-organ  likely  to 
be ;  in  other  words,  the  remaining  parts  more 
rapidly  take  up  the  functions  of  those  removed, 
and  in  this  case  the  lower  brain-centres  appear 
to  act  as  vicarious  organs  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring and  symmetrically  opposite  centres.  Even 
the  apparently  complete  loss  of  the  cerebral  lobes 
from  both  hemispheres  may  not  permanently 
destroy  the  sensibility  or  general  capacity  of  the 
dog.  Substitution  and  compensation  are  rarer  in 
tlie  monkey  than  in  the  dog,  rarer  and  less 
complete  in  the  dog  than  in  the  rabbit,  in  the 
rabbit  than  in  the  i)igeon,  etc. 

(iv.)  When  new  impressions  are  received,  or  new 
ideas  formed,  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  new 
portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  becomes  functionally 
active :  this  probably  occurs  through  its  entering 
into  contact  with  other  cell  -  groups.  The  un- 
developed portions  of  a  child's  or  of  an  uncultured 
person  s  brain  cannot,  of  course,  be  wholly  ire- 
active,  but  they  remain  simple  in  structure  and 
form  ;  with  use  they  put  out  prolongations,  and 
enter  into  touch  with  others,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  become  more  highly  differentiated  within 
themselves  ;  with  deficient  exercise  of  a  developed 
cell,  the  opposite  processes  of  contraction  and 
degeneration  set  in.  It  may  be  added  that  exercise 
appears  to  increase  the  vitality  of  the  brain, 
and  hence  the  vitality  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
(Donaldson,  chs.  16  and  17).  Capacity  for  work  or 
exercise  depends  in  its  turn  on  interest,  and  finally 
on  the  will  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  remarkable 
freshness  and  vigour  of  intellect  which  some  men 
have  shown  even  in  extreme  old  age  (Thomson, 
p.  274). 

This  leads  to  the  final  question.  Which  is  primary, 
the  brain  or  the  mind?  Does  the  brain  with  which 
he  is  bom  determine  the  character  and  capacity 
of  each  individual,  or  do  his  character  and  capacity, 
plui  the  environment  in  which  he  is  set,  mould 
and  form  the  brain  into  an  efficient  instrument 
for  themselves?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  both  questions  may  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  A  child  bom  with  an  imjjerfect 
brain  can  never  achieve  a  rational  mind,  and 
the  man  with  the  most  perfect  brain  will  tend  to 
be  foremost  in  his  occupation  (which  may  be  that 
of  a  philanthropist  or  that  of  a  'sharp')  and 
neighbourhood.  But  the  greatest  weight  in 
individual  life,  and  the  whole  weight  in  evolution, 
must  be  laid  on  the  two  factors  of  opportunity 
and  use.  That  is  to  say,  the  mind  itself  and 
the  environment  determine  between  them  the 
structure  of  their  intermediary — the  brain.  Con- 
sciousness is  correlated  not  with  any  limited 
section  of  the  brain,  but  with  the  whole  brain, 
indeed  with  the  whole  nervous  system.  We  may 
go  further  and  say  that  consciousness  is  a  resjionse 
to  the  functioning  of  the  whole  living  organism  ; 
and  that  the  mind,  through  the  feelings  and  the 
will,  is  '  dynamic '  to  the  whole  organism  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  action  and  reaction  we  have 
postulated  between  body  and  mind  are  between 
body  as  a  living  whole  and  mind  as  a  nnity,  as 
an  unextended  system  of  qualitative  determina- 
tions and  tendencies.  As  de  iSaiietis  lias  .«ai(l, 
'  an  idea  cannot  be  the  uniform  and  invariable 
product  of  a  pyramidal  cell  (the  psychic  cell  of 
Cajal) :  it  exists  only  at  the  moment  of  its  ajipear- 
ance,  and  for  the  ai>pfarance  there  is  required 
the  synergic  concurrence  of  almost  all  the  ele- 
mentary activities  of  the  brain,  i.e.  the  function- 


ing of  manifold  systems  of  all  kinds  of  nenrones' 
(Fenomeni  del  Contrasto,  pp.  75,  76  note).  Of. 
Loeb,  ch.  17:  'The  cerebral  hemispheres  act  as  » 
whole  and  not  as  a  mosaic  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent parts.'  The  anatomical  localization  of 
fibres  is  not  a  '  psychic  localization  of  functions.' 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  higher  ideas,  abstract 
and  general  ideas,  ideas  of  relations,  etc.  The 
formation,  the  use  and  the  adaptation  of  a  general 
idea  involve  not  a  single  group  of  cells  in  the 
frontal  lobes  or  elsewhere  ;  but  systems  in  different 
parts  of  the  cortex,  some  acting  with  greater 
intensity,  some  with  less,  and  so  in  a  gradually 
decreasing  scale,  all  parts  of  the  nervous  organism 
being  more  or  less  affected.  The  localization  of 
functions  means  that  certain  parts  of  the  cortex 
have  by  their  primitive  connexions  with  sense- 
organs  or  muscles  or  both,  and  by  their  use  in  the 
life  of  the  individual,  become  centres  more  readily 
excitable  by  particular  forms  of  stimulation.  The 
destruction  of  such  a  centre  renders  the  corre- 
sponding process  impossible  until  a  new  area  has 
been  educated,  i.e.  has  been  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  same  sensory  or  muscular  organs 
as  the  original  area.  In  many  cases  this  may  no 
longer  be  possible.  A  large  part  of  the  brain  may, 
however,  be  destroyed  without  any  gap  in  the 
mental  field,  or  any  serious  defect  in  the  mental 
capacity  being  observable.  A  case  is  reported 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  right  hemisphere  was 
affected,  the  front  portion  being  entirely  void  of 
grey  matter,  and  the  remainder  degenerate  ;  yet 
the  only  symptom  manifesting  itself  was  a 
paralysis  of  the  left  side  ;  this  had  begun  ten 
years  before  death  (Bailey,  1889  [reported  by 
Thomson,  p.  63  f.]). 

In  general,  the  degree  of  consciousness  appears 
to  be  correlated  with  the  amount  of  resistance 
which  is  overcome.  Learning  new  ways  is  always 
accompanied  by  intense  consciousness,  as  shown  by 
the  concentrated  attention  it  involves,  while  it 
also  involves  a  large  expenditure  of  energy,  as 
shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  fatigue  occurs. 
The  more  familiar  the  action  becomes,  the  less  the 
intensity  of  consciousness,  until  the  latter  may  be 
wholly  latent,  as  in  many  of  the  automatic  actions 
the  civilized  man  goes  through  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  nerve-process 
has  been  'short-circuited,'  that  it  takes  place 
through  lower,  reflex  centres,  and  therefore  by 
shorter  paths  ;  it  means  rather  that  with  the  same 
path  the  resistance  is  less,  and  therefore  the 
current  flows  more  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  increases  the  resistance  increases  the 
intensity  of  consciousness  involved  in  the  action. 
Many  poisons,  whether  of  external  or  internal 
origin,  have  this  effect.  In  some  forms  of  insanity, 
the  simplest  actions — speaking,  walking,  or  dress- 
ing— are  accompanied  by  vivid  and  painful  con- 
sciousness, and  at  the  same  time  by  such  extreme 
pliy.sical  exhaustion  that  the  patient  soon  becomes 
quite  unable  to  carry  them  out.  In  such  cases  a 
very  strong  stimulus  may  occasionally  overcome 
the  great  resistance,  and  the  normal  reaction  takes 

1)lace.  Thus  an  overwhelming  emotion  has  been 
;nown  to  do  so. 
In  verbal  amnesia,  a  parallel  instance  is  thatknowB  as  WoUTl 
case  (cf.  I-ot'b,  p.  281).*  The  patient  in  this  cose  could  not  tell 
the  names  of  objf  cts  or  their  qualities  except  when  some  actual 
Ben><ilioii  was  given  him  :  thus  he  couM  not  say  whether  sugar 
was  swi'et  unless  he  ta$ted  it,  or  whether  snow  was  wbit«  or 
black,  unless  he  itaw  it.  Mainly  it  was  the  visual  sensation  that 
was  most  effective  ;  but  in  general  the  most  vivid  or  moflt 
Riiikiri'.'  sensation  waa  that  which  was  required  to  arouse  the 
idi'a  or  iiieinnry.  An  utnbrelta,  for  example,  could  be  named 
only  wla-n  it  was  seen  riprn. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  brain-connexions 
vary  in  tlie  greater  or  less  resistance  they  offer  to 
excitation  ;    that  consciousness  is  a  correlate  of 
*  For  another  caae  eee  Bsteman,  p.  103. 
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high  resistance  ;  habituation,  automatic  action,  of 
low  resistance :  and  the  higher  the  resistance,  the 
stronger  the  impression  tliat  is  required  to  '  touch 
off'  the  conscious  process  as  a  whole  in  any  given 
case.  In  amnesia  of  all  kinds,  the  most  complex 
mental  achievements  or  the  most  recent  memories 
are  the  first  to  fail :  thus  a  Bohemian  peasant 
learnt  German  when  he  entered  tlie  army  ;  after 
some  time,  at  sword  practice,  his  brain  was 
accidentally  pierced  ;  his  German  failed  him,  but 
he  retained  the  power  of  speech  in  his  native 
tongue  { Adamkiewicz  ;  for  other  cases  see  Bateman 
p.  188).  In  such  cases  the  brain-associations  wliich 
are  least  firmly  fixed  (either  because  of  their 
recentness  or  because  of  their  complexity),  i.e. 
those  which  offer  greatest  resistance  to  excitation, 
are  those  which  first  fail  in  their  functions ;  and 
in  recovery  from  the  disease  or  injury'  the  order  is 
the  reverse,  the  last  memories  to  return  being 
those  of  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  ill- 
ness, etc.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  phenomena 
which  make  it  certain  that  the  relation  between 
mind  and  brain  is  functional,  not  structural, 
except  so  far  as  structure  folloAVs  and  is  determined 
by  function  ;  that  the  general  function  served  by 
the  ujjper  brain  is  to  correlate  the  results  of  past 
individual  experience,  as  the  lower  brain  correlates 
thoseof  race-experience,  with  present  and  immediate 
needs  and  situations,  i.e.  retention  and  co-ordina- 
tion ;  but  that  individual  mental  activity  is  the 
essential  condition  both  of  retention  and  of  co-ordi- 
nation ;  that,  accordingly,  tlie  brain  is  mainly  the 
instrument,  the  means,  rather  than  the  cause  or 
condition,  of  mental  development. 
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Functions,  1881  :  Th.  Meynert,  Vortriigen  uli.  d.  Ban  w.  d.  Lcist. 
del  Gfhims.  1892 ;  C.  v.  Monakow,  Gehimpathotngie,  1897 ; 
H.  Munk,  Functionen  der  Grosshimrinde'^,  1890;  W.  H. 
Thomson,  Brain  and  Personality,  1907 ;  W.  Wundt,  Grund- 
tii^e  der  physiol.  Psychol.''  1902,1.  I.,  tr.  Titchcner;  J.  Wyllie, 
Disorders  of  Speech,  1894.  J,  L.  M'InTVRE. 

BRANCHES  AND  TWIGS.— Branches  and 
twigs  are  used  in  a  variety  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  their  use  is  generally  conditioned  by  the  sacred 
nature  of  the  trees  from  which  they  are  taken, 
though  tliis  is  not  always  the  case. 

I.  Ritual. — In  the  ritual  of  primitive  peoples, 
other  ceremonial  articles  being  few  in  number, 
branches  and  twigs  have  a  prominent  place.  Thus, 
among  the  Australian  tribes,  tliey  are  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  rites.  In  the  fire  ceremony  of  the 
Warramunga  tribe,  huge  torches  are  prei)ared, 
made  of  saplings  15  feet  long,  thickly  encased  in  a 
mass  of  gum-tree  twigs ;  while  another  part  of 
the  ceremony  consists  in  the  erection  of  a  long 
polo  to  which  gum-tree  twigs  are  attached.  The 
men  of  the  tribe  at  this  rite  enter  a  timrlcy  m.ade 
of  boughs,  and  sing  there  for  hours.  Bundles  of 
similar  twigs  are  alrio  attached  to  dillerent  parts  of 
the  body  (S,.encer-Gillcn'',  p.  380ff.).  At  mourn- 
ing ceremonies,  widows  of  the  dead  man  mourn 
under  the  shelter  of  a  bough  unirley  {H  p.  521). 
In  these  tribes  the  dead  are  often  left  on  a  platform 


of  boughs  erected  on  a  tree  (ib.  p.  517).  Further, 
at  the  totem  ceremonies  of  the  Kingilli  tribe,  each 
performer  wears  on  either  thigh  what  is  known  as 
a  tjiyitilli.  This  consists  of  a  central  stick,  about  a 
yard  long,  to  which  are  attached  a  number  of  leafy 
green  gum-twigs  (ib.  p.  198).  A  bamboo,  to  which 
IS  tied  a  leaf  of  the  sago-palm,  is  used  by  some 
tribes  in  New  Guinea  to  indicate  tabued  articles 
(Haddon,  Head- Hunters,  London,  1901,  p.  270f.). 
But  at  higher  levels,  branches  and  twigs  are 
variously  employed.  Thus  in  Japan,  at  the 
festival  of  first-fruits,  a  place  for  the  inami-dono, 
or  rice  fruit  hall,  is  chosen  by  divination  and 
marked  out  at  the  four  comers  by  twigs  of  the 
sacred  evergreen  tree,  hung  with  tree  fibre.  In 
the  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  rice  field,  two 
sa/caki  twigs  are  planted  (Aston,  Shinto,  London, 
1905,  p.  269).  In  the  Hindu  village  ritual-marriage 
of  Siva  and  Parvati,  clay  images  of  the  divinities 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  forked  branches,  the 
prongs  of  which  are  stuck  into  heaps  of  grass  and 
flowers  (lA  xi.,  1882,  p.  297  ff.).  The  pious  Hindu 
also  uses  for  the  ceremony  of  teeth-cleaning  a 
twig  or  small  stick,  which  is  cut  fresh  every  day 
(Monier  Williams,  Eel.  Thought  and  Life  in  India, 
London,  1883,  pt.  i.  p.  376).  Again,  Pliny  says  of 
the  Celts  that  they  tised  oak  branches  in  nearly  all 
their  ceremonies  {UN  xvi.  44).  At  the  Greek 
Olympic  games  the  victors'  cro\vns  were  made  of 
branches  of  sacred  olive,  cut  with  a  golden  sickle 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  both  alive  (schol.  on 
Pindar,  Olymp.  iii.  60).  The  Jews,  during  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  connected  with  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  dwelt  in  booths  made 
of  branches  of  olive,  nine,  myrtle,  willow,  palm, 
and  of  'thick  trees'  (Lv  23"*-,  Neh  8''^-).  It  is 
probable  that  this  custom  arose  out  of  the  practices 
of  an  earlier  cult  of  vegetation  (see  §  5). 

2.  Lustration. — In  lustration,  branches  and 
twigs  form  a  natural,  and  therefore  a  primitive, 
form  of  asperger  for  sprinkling  water  or  blood 
over  the  worshippers,  or  over  sacred  objects.  In 
such  a  ceremony  their  use  is  doubtless  wider  than 
can  now  be  ascertained,  as  the  method  of  sprinkling 
is  not  always  clearly  reported.  At  the  native  bap- 
tismal ceremony  in  Polynesia,  the  priest  asperged 
the  child  with  a  green  branch  or  twig  dipped  in 
water,  to  the  accompaniment  of  archaic  prayers 
(Tylor ',  ii.  430  ;  BAPTISM  [Ethnic],  §  7).  Lustration 
ceremonies  among  the  Komans  were  frequently 
performed  by  means  of  branches  of  laurel  or  olive. 
Ovid  speaks  of  the  moistened  laurel  bough  sending 
forth  the  sprinkled  water  at  the  Palilia  (Fasti, 
iv.  721  (f.),  and  describes  the  rites  at  the  foimtain 
of  Mercury,  where  traders  sprinkled  themselves 
and  their  goods  with  a  drip]iing  laurel  branch 
dipped  in  its  waters  (ib.  v.  66311'.).  Among  the 
Semites,  branches  and  other  parts  of  sacred  trees 
were  used  for  lustrations  (W.  R.  Smith,  p.  178). 
Certain  of  the  sjirinklings  in  the  rites  of  pimfication 
used  by  the  Hebrews  were  performed  oy  a  bunch 
of  hyssop.  Thus,  water  was  sprinkled  with  hyssop 
by  a  ceremonially  dean  person  over  the  persons 
and  things  which  had  come  in  contact  with  a 
corpse  (Nu  19").  Hyssop  and  cedar  wood,  the 
latter  probably  in  the  form  of  a  twig,  were  also 
used  in  the  ritual  of  cleansing  the  leper  or  the 
leprous  house  (Lv  14)  ;  and,  in  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Passover,  a  bunch  of  hyssop  is  ordered 
to  lie  (lijiped  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  and  used  to 
strik(>  the  lintel  and  doorposts  (Kx  1'2-" ;  of.  also 
He  9'",  Ps  51').  In  Scandinavia  the  blood  of 
sairiticod  animals  was  collected  in  bowls  and 
sprinkUnl  over  the  altar,  temple  walls,  and  people 
by  means  of  blautteinar,  or  sortilege  twigs  ( Vig- 
fusson  and  Powell,  Corpus  Poet.  Bureale,  Oxford, 
1883,  i.  403  f.;  Simrock,  Ilandb.  der  deutschfn 
Myth.,  Bonn,  1887,  p.  509;  de  la  Sanssaye,  Bel.  vf 
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t/ie  Teutons,  Boston,  1902,  p.  376).  Sometimes 
sacred  twites  were  placed  in  water  which  was  to  be 
used  ritually,  as  in  the  Lapp  ceremony  of  baptism, 
in  which  sacred  alder  twigs  were  used  in  this  way 
(Tylor',  ii.  437  ;  cf.  Baptism  [Ethnic],  §  7  [5]  and 
[8]).  In  other  eases,  a  branch  is  used  by  itself  as 
a  means  of  purification.  In  the  New  Hebrides,  it 
suffices  to  draw  a  branch  down  the  body  to  remove 
the  contagion  or  defilement  {JAI  xxiii.  12),  or,  as 
in  Japan,  at  the  new  moon  ceremonies  a  branch  of 
lakaki  is  waved  in  token  of  the  purification  of  sins 
(Aston,  p.  292).  Scour<jin"  or  beating  with  branches, 
whose  sacred  or  magical  virtues  are  supposed  to 
drive  away  evil  influences,  is  not  uncommon  (see 
Austerities,  §  5  ;  de  la  Saussaye,  p.  376 ;  Frazer, 
GBMii.  98,  126-133,  217  ff.). 

3.  Sacrifice. — In  sacrifice,  branches  and  twigs 
are  freijuently  used.  In  the  more  primitive  forms 
of  sacrifice  by  fire,  the  fire  is  naturally  fed  with 
branches.  But  occasionally  branches  and  twigs  of 
some  sacred  tree  are  thrown  upon  the  fire  or  are 
burned  for  purposes  of  purification  or  to  bring  good 
luck.  Instances  are  found  in  the  burning  of  cedar 
and  hyssop  in  the  Hebrew  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer 
(Nu  19'),  the  Roman  custom  of  throwing  laurel  on 
the  sacrificial  fire  or  on  the  hearth  (Granger, 
Worship  of  the  Romans,  London,  1895,  p.  305 ; 
Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  741),  the  Hindu  feeding  of  the 
sacred  hearth  fire  every  morning  with  pieces  of 
consecrated  wood  generally  taken  from  the  PalCda- 
tree  (Monier  Williams,  pt.  i.  p.  366),  etc.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  the  images,  made  of  osiers, 
within  which  human  victims  were  consumed  by 
fire  among  the  Gauls  (Csesar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi. 
16).  For  probable  late  survivals  of  this  custom, 
see  Frazer,  GB'^  iii.  320 ff.  Branches  or  twigs  of 
sacred  trees  sometimes  accompany  otferings  ;  thus, 
in  Scandinavia,  twigs  were  cut  from  special  kinds  of 
trees,  and  these,  interwoven  with  flowers,  were 
afterwards  fastened  to  the  tails  of  animals  intended 
for  sacrifice  (de  la  Saussaye,  p.  376).  A  Hindu 
instance  is  that  of  the  balls  of  rice  used  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  in  which  sprigs  of  the  Tulasi 
plant  are  inserted  (Williams,  p.  302).  Or,  again, 
they  are  ofl'ered  as  sacrifice,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  kedzurikake,  wands  of  elder  or  willow, 
whittled  at  the  top  into  a  mass  of  shavings,  which 
are  also  symbols  of  deity  and  fetishes  (Aston,  p. 
191  ff. ).  Among  the  Ainus  similar  wands  of  willow 
or  lilac,  called  inao,  are  both  sacrifices  and  fetishes 
(Batchelor,  The  Ainu  of  Japan,  London,  1802,  p. 
8711'.,  The  Ainu  and  their  Folklore,  London,  1901, 
p.  92fr.  ;  see  also  AiNUS,  §  238".). 

4.  Divination. — In  certain  processes  of  divination 
the  use  of  branches  and  twigs  occurs.  Tacitus 
says  of  the  ancient  Germans  that,  in  order  to 
consult  lots,  they  cut  oflf  the  twig  of  a  fruit-bear- 
ing tree  and  made  it  into  little  wands.  Upon  these 
they  put  distinguishing  marks  and  scattered  them 
at  random  upon  a  white  garment  {Germania,  ch. 
10).  These  twigs,  whether  or  not  the  marks  on 
them  were  runes,  are  probably  connected  with  the 
Norse  sortilege  twigs,  or  consecrated  chips  used  in 
divination,  and  the  Frisian  tein,  or  twigs,  used  for 
casting  lots  in  judicial  procedure  (de  la  Saussaye, 
p.  394;  Vigfusson  and  Powell,  p.  411;  Simrock, 
p.  531).  For  a  similar  Celtic  instance  see  Celts, 
§  xiii.  (4).  Here,  too,  may  be  noted  the  wide- 
spread use  of  the  divining  rod,  a  forked  twig,  usu- 
ally of  hazel.  The  forks  of  the  twig  are  held,  one 
in  each  hand  of  the  seeker,  and  the  twig  twists  in 
his  grasp  when  he  arrives  at  the  spot  under  which 
what  he  seeks  is  concealed  (Barrett,  'The  so-called 
Divining  Rod,'  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psi/ch.  Bciearch,  1807  ; 
Lang,  Makina  of  Religion,  London,  1898,  p.  164  ff.; 
Baring  Goula,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
London,  1868,  p.  55  ff.  ;  see  also  DmXATlON). 

5.  Vegetation-cults. — Many  folk  suirivals  show 


the  uses  of  branches  and  twigs  in  connexion  with 
vegetation-cults.  Under  various  names  (Jack-in- 
the-Green,  etc.)  and  at  various  times  puppets  are 
made  of  green  stufl",  twigs,  and  branches ;  or 
selected  persons  are  clad  in  green  boughs,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  and  undergo  various  ceremonies. 
Tliese  represent  the  old  tree-spirit,  or  spirit  of 
vegetation,  though  now  no  longer  regarded  in 
that  light  by  the  folk.  At  such  times,  also, 
especially  after  the  ceremony  of  'carrying  out 
death,'  boughs  are  cut  and  brought  home  to  the 
village,  and  these  have  also  some  connexion  with 
the  spirit  of  vegetation.  Many  instances  of  these 
are  collected  by  Frazer  {GB*  i.  214ff.,  ii.  82ff.) 
and  by  Grimm  {Teut.  Myth.  pp.  769,  772,  776 
784  ff.).  The  power  of  the  tree-spirit  is  commoni- 
cated  also  to  tne  fields  by  placing  a  branch  in  the 
furrow,  or  by  carrying  branches  round  the  fields, 
and  it  is  also  conveyed  to  houses  which  are  decked 
with  branches  at  the  times  of  the  old  pagan 
festivals,  May-day  and  Midsummer,  and,  under 
Christian  influences,  at  Christmas — probably  a 
survival  of  the  practice  at  the  festival  which 
began  the  winter  season  (Elworthy,  The  Evil  Eye, 
London,  1895,  p.  103  ;  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities, 
London,  1870,  l  71,  121,  125,  173,  174,  246  f.,  288  ff.  ; 
Grimm,  pp.  778,  786  ;  GB^  iii.  276 f.  ;  for  decking 
houses  at  weddings  and  funerals,  and  for  Palm 
Sunday  customs,  see  Brand,  i.  71,  ii.  71  ff.,  175). 
The  connexion  of  the  branch  with  the  vegetation- 
or  fertility-spirit  is  seen  in  an  Irish  instance  when 
a  bough  set  up  on  the  house  on  May-day  is 
supposed  to  produce  plenty  of  mUk  during  the 
summer  (Brand,  i.  131).  Branches  or  twigs  from 
trees  regarded  as  sacred,  the  rowan,  the  elder,  etc., 
were  placed  on  houses,  stables,  sheepfolds,  and 
barns  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits,  witches, 
and  other  evil  influences.  They  were  also  placed 
in  boats,  or  carried  on  the  person  as  a  talisman. 
These  practices  occur  very  widely  in  modem 
European  folk  custom  (GB"  iii.  132,  261,  265; 
Elworthy,  p.  347 ;  Brand,  i.  151  ;  MacCulloch, 
The  Misty  Isle  of  Skye,  Edinburgh,  1905,  p.  237). 
But  that  it  is  derived  from  ancient  paganism  is 
shown  by  similar  practices  among  pagan  peoples 
(Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  721  ff.,  vi.  151  ff'.  ;  de  la  Saussaye, 
p.  376  f.  [ScandinaWans] ;  Monier  Williams,  p.  296 
[Hindus] ;  for  the  Parsi  custom  see  Barsom).  The 
Midsummer  and  other  bonfires,  as  well  as  the  need 
fire,  were  fed  by  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  of 
oak,  especially  in  Celtic  and  Teutonic  districts 
(Grimm,  p.  605) ;  in  the  case  of  need  fires,  nine 
sorts  of  wood  were  used  in  Sweden  and  el  sew  here 
(Grimm,  p.  607  ;  GB''  iii.  270,  and  passim).  Through 
these  fires  cattle  were  driven,  and  burning  brands  or 
branches  were  carried  through  the  fields  or  vUlages, 
and  set  up  in  the  fields  (GUT-  iii.  313;  Brand,  i.  215; 
Grimm,  p.  621;  de  la  Saussaye,  p.  375  fl'.).  New 
fires  were  lit  on  the  hearth  with  blazing  brands 
from  these  fires  or  with  branches  lit  at  their 
flames  (GB^  iii.  245).  Brands  were  aiso  taken 
from  the  bonfires  and  kept  in  houses  or  in  cattle- 
slieds,  as  preservatives  a''ainst  thunder  and  light- 
ning, fire,  and  other  evils,  or  were  carried  aboat 
for  luck  (ib.  p.  254 ff.).  In  some  cases  walnut 
branches  are  carried  by  the  people  in  procession 
round  the  fire  or  passea  over  it,  and  then  placed 
on  the  cattle-sheds,  or  the  backs  of  cattle  are  singed 
with  a  hazel-twig  lit  at  the  fire,  or  birch  boughs 
are  thrown  into  the  fire,  in  Russia,  to  cause  the 
flax  to  grow  to  the  height  of  the  boughs  (t6. 
pp.  275,  284,  291).  The  fires  are  sun-charms,  and 
tlie  brands  have  the  virtues  of  the  fire  and  the 
sun,  which  they  impart  to  field,  house,  or  hearth, 
promoting  prowth  of  crops,  warding  off  evils, 
bringing  luck,  etc. 

Connected  with  the  cult  of  sacred  trees  waa  the 
practice  of  hanging  sacrificial  offerings  upon  their 
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branches.  This  practice  has  occurred  wherever 
tree-worsliip  is  found,  or  where  worship  tool<  place 
in  sacred  groves  (see  art.  TkkIvS  ;  and,  for 
particular  instances  from  Soutli  .Vnierica,  New 
Zealand,  and  among  the  Dayaks,  if.  Tylor',  ii. 
223  f.  ;  for  the  Semites,  cf.  W.  K.  Smith,  p.  169 ;  for 
the  Scandinavians,  cf.  de  la  Saussaye,  p.  356  ;  and 
for  the  Celts,  Jullian,  Kcchcrches  sur  la  Religion 
gauloise,  Bordeaux,  1903,  p.  55).  Among  the 
Japanese,  presents  to  a  superior  were  delivered 
attached  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  (Aston,  p.  215). 

In  the  ritual  of  healing  at  sacred  wells,  a  rag 
which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  patient,  or 
part  of  his  clothing,  is  hung  on  the  branches  of  a 
sacred  tree  near  the  well,  either  as  an  oliering  or 
as  a  magical  means  of  conveying  the  disease  to 
the  tree  or  of  bringing  the  sufferer  within  the 
healing  influence  of  the  tree-spirit  (see  Tylor', 
ii.  150 ;  Brand,  iii.  10).  Sacred  wells  are  also 
decked  with  green  boughs  on  certain  occasions,  e.g. 
Holy  Thursday  and  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom 
the  well  is  dedicated  (Brand,  iii.  9). 

Where  sacred  trees  are  venerated,  either  in 
actual  cult  or  in  late  folk-survivals,  it  is  considered 
sacrilegious  to  break  even  a  twig  from  them.  To 
do  so  will  be  followed  by  a  punishment,  misfortune, 
or  ill-luck.  The  same  is  true  of  trees  growing  on 
graves  (Tylor',  ii.  115  [Malagasy];  W.  R.  Smith, 

6  169  [Semites] ;  Elworthy,  p.  99  [Livonians] ; 
rand,  iii.  13  [Celts];  Mackenzie,  Ten  Years  North 
of  the  Orange  liiver,  Edinburgh,  1871  [Bechuanas]). 
Branches  are  also  used  in  rain  magic  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  probably  because  the  tree-spirit  was 
originsjly  believed  to  have  influence  over  the 
weather.  Thus,  among  the  Congo  people,  mounds 
are  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  fetish- 
ornaments.  Round  these  mounds  a  priest  walks, 
muttering  incantations  (Reade,  Savage  Africa, 
London,  1863,  p.  363).  Pausanias  mentions  a 
temple  on  Mt.  Lycceum,  whose  priest  had  power 
to  produce  rain  by  throwing  an  oak  branch  into 
a  fountain  (viii.  38).  In  Gaul,  a  naked  virgin 
standing  up  to  her  knees  in  the  river  was  asperged 
by  her  companions  with  branches  dipped  in  the 
water,  as  a  cliarra  to  produce  rain  (Grimm,  p.  593). 

The  cersmonial  cutting  of  the  mistletoe  from  the  oak  by  the 
druids,  and  its  use  in  luajjico-raedioal  rites,  are  described  by 
Pliny  (//^  xvi.  44).  Frazer  connects  this  rite  witli  the  Scandi- 
narian  myth  of  Balder,  slain  by  the  mistletoe,  and  with  the 
plucking  of  the  bough  from  a  tree  in  the  sacred  grove  by  the 
slayer  and  successor  of  the  priest  of  Nemi.  The  mistletoe  was 
regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  oak,  and  had  to  be  plucked  before 
the  tree,  in  which  dwelt  the  spirit  of  vegetation,  could  be 
destroyed,  or  the  human  representative  of  the  srime  spirit 
could  be  slain  {GBi  iii.  446et.  ;  Festivals  (Celtic]).  Mistletoe  is 
also  ceremonially  plucked  in  modern  folk-custoin  in  Scandinavia, 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe  iib.  p.  343).  For  the  bough  which  had 
to  be  plucked  by  ^neas,  before  his  descent  to  the  under  world, 
see  Virgil,  ./v/ictrf,  vi.  20.Sff.  ;  and  for  the  magic  silver  boughs 
of  Celtic  myth  with  their  precious  truitfl,  see  Blsst,  Abodb  op 
THE  (Celtic). 

See  also  Baksom. 

LrriRATDaa.— The  literature  baa  been  given  fully  throughout 
the  article.  J.  A.  MacCULLOCU. 

BRAWLING.— The  word  'brawling'  is  techni- 
cally used  in  English  Law  for  the  olience  of 
quarrelling  or  creating  a  disturbance  in  a  place 
of  worship,  churchyard,  or  burial-ground.  The 
■vord  is  derived  from  the  French  brailler,  'to  be 
noisy,'  which  gives  the  m.ain  idea  of  the  term,  viz. 
the  disturbing  of  people  at  their  devotions. 

I.  Legal.  —  Brawling  is  a  branch  of  sacrilege, 
though  the  latter  term  is  now  usually  confined  to 
the  robbery  of  churches.  The  punishment  for 
sacrilege  in  most  countries  up  to  the  date  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  later,  was  death.  In 
England,  sacrilege  involving  the  taking  of  goods 
from  a  church  or  chapel  remained  a  capital 
offence  till  1835,  being  abolished  by  statute  5  &  6 
Will.  IV.  c.  81.  Brawling,  however,  had  always 
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been  treated  more  leniently.  The  most  vindictive 
of  the  English  '  brawling'  statutes  requires  merely 
tli.it  the  offender  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  one  of 
his  ears  cut  off',  or  (what  a  comment  on  the  customs 
of  the  periud  !),  if  he  have  no  ears,  to  be  marked 
and  burned  in  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron  having 
the  letter  F,  whereby  he  may  be  known  and  taken 
for  a  fray-maker  and  lighter ;  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  usual  excommunication. 

With  reference  to  this  law,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Act  w»» 
passed  in  1552,  a  time  of  great  religious  disturbance,  when  the 
change  of  religion  was  taking  place  in  England,  and  tliat 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  open  fighting  with  weapons,  even 
iu  churches ;  so  that  strong  measures  were  necessary.  It  must 
also  be  said  that  these  barbarous  penalties  applied  only  to 
persons  who  actually  smote  with  a  weapon  or  drew  a  weapon 
with  intent  to  smite.  Those  who  merely  'smote'  without 
weapons,  or  only  'chided,'  received  much  lighter  punish- 
ment. 

This  Act  (5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  o.  4)  remained  on  the 
statute-book  tUl  1829,  in  company  with  many 
other  statutes  of  our  Draconian  code.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  still  exists  that  disturbances  in 
sacred  places  deserve  greater  punishmen*^  than 
those  occurring  elsewhere  ;  in  fact,  some  acts  of 
disturbance  which  are  commendable  if  done  in 
another  place  are  criminal  if  performed  in  church  ; 
for  example,  arrests  by  virtue  of  legal  process. 
This  principle  seems  to  be  recognized  in  all 
countries,  and  in  France  during  the  Revolution 
protection  was  extended  to  religious  services  of 
all  kinds. 

In  England,  at  present,  brawling  by  a  layman, 
which  by  the  Act  of  1860  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  32)  is 
defined  as  being  riotous,  violent,  or  indecent  be- 
haviour in  a  place  of  worship  (as  also  molestation 
of  a  minister  while  celebrating  any  divine  service 
in  church),  is  no  longer  punishahle  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  but  as  a  civil  offence  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanour under  several  statutes.  The  penalty 
under  52  Geo.  III.  c.  155  is  £40 ;  under  23  &  24 
Vict.  c.  32,  £5.  The  statute  24  &  25  Vict  o.  100 
§  36  enacts  as  follows  ; 

'  Whosoever  shall,  by  threats  or  force,  obetruct  or  prevent,  or 
endeavour  to  obstruct  or  prevent,  any  clergyman  or  other 
minister  in  or  from  celebrating  divine  service  or  otherwise 
officiating  in  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  place 
of  divine  worship,  or  in  or  from  the  performance  of  his  duty  in 
the  lawful  burial  of  the  dead  in  any  churchyard  or  other  burial- 
place,  or  shall  strike  or  offer  any  violence  to,  or  shall,  upon  anv 
civil  process,  or  under  the  pretence  of  executing  any  oivu 
process,  arrest  any  clergyman  or  other  minister  who  is  en- 
gaged in,  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  offender  is  about  to 
engage  in,  any  of  the  rites  or  duties  aforesaid,  or  who,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  offender,  shall  be  going  to  perform  the  same 
or  returning  from  the  performance  thereof,  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour, andj  being  convicted  thereof,  is  liable  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour.' 

The  offender  may  also  be  fined  and  required  to 
give  sureties  (ib.  §  71). 

Also,  by  the  Burial  Law  Amendment  Act,  1880, 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  improper  condijct  at 
burials. 

Under  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  32,  any  constable  or 
churchwarden  of  the  parish  has  power  to  appre- 
hend the  otiender  and  take  him  before  a  justice. 
There  is  an  ajipeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  from  a  con- 
viction under  this  Act. 

A  man  may  be  convicted  for  brawling,  although 
acting  in  the  bona  fide  assertion  of  a  claim  of  right, 
and  tliat  independently  of  the  question  whether 
the  claim  is  a  good  one  or  not  (Asher  v.  Calcraft 
[1887],  18  Q.B.D.  607). 

It  was  held,  by  London  (Quarter  Sessions,  that  under  thli  Act 
the  behaviour  must  be  really  riotous,  violent,  or  Indecent ; 
mere  protests  in  words  are  not  suHicient. 

In  a  case  where  in  a  Church  of  England  church  a  crucifix  was 
placed  on  the  altjir  steps  and  the  congregation  crawled  up,  two 
by  two,  to  kiss  it,  and  a  person  present  took  up  the  crucifix  and 
suid  (holding  it  above  his  head)  in  a  loud  voice :  '  In  the  name 
of  God  I  protest  against  this  idolatry,'  it  was  held  that  violent 
conduct  or  brawling  was  not  proved  {Kensit  r.  Jioae  [1898],  62 
J. P.  489). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  which  went  to  the  Divisional 
Court,  where,  in  answer  to  the  invitation  in  the  ordination 
service  a  statement  was  rea<l  in  a  perfectly  orderly  manner,  thia 
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was  nevertheless  held  to  be  bnwUng  (Ktmit  y.  St.  Pauft 
Chnrter  \1905l  2  K.B.  246). 

A  minister  of  religion  can  commit  the  offence  of 
brawling  as  well  as  a  layman  {  Vallancey  v.  Fletcher 
[1897],  i  Q.B.  265),  and  may,  if  a  minister  of  the 
f^hurch  of  England,  be  punished  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical instead  of  in  the  civil  court  (Girt  v.  Fillhig- 
ham  [1901],  P.  176).  This  is  obvious  if  he  indulges 
in  an  open  quarrel  or  wordy  warfare  in  the  sacred 
place ;  but  he  also  commits  the  offence  if  he  uses 
violent  language,  unsuitable  to  public  worship, 
either  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  or  at  any  other 
part  of  the  service,  or  '  improves  the  occasion ' 
against  indi\'idual  members  of  the  congregation  in 
a  violent  or  scolding  manner. 

Instances  of  this  have  come  before  the  conrts  in  the  case  of 
clejp.vmen  of  the  Church  of  Eni^Iaod,  who  are  strictly  bound 
(during  prayers),  by  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  to  the  words  pre- 
scribeu  for  use.  Thus  in  one  case  a  clergyman  interpolated, 
when  reading  the  lesson,  the  following  ;  '  I  have  been  accused 
by  some  iU-natured  neighbour  of  making  alterations  in  the 
service ;  I  have  done  bo  now  and  shall  do  so  again,  so  mark.' 
In  another  case  the  clergyman  paused  in  the  service  to  deliver 
a  long  address  in  a  chiding,  quarrelsome,  and  brawling  manner. 
In  which  passages  like  the  following  appeared :  *  You  were  per- 
haps surprised  at  the  pause  I  made  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  [in 
the  Litany],  but  it  reminded  me  of  my  enemies.'  '  Some  one  in 
the  congreaation  has  had  the  audacity  to  write  to  the  arch- 
deacon.' 'Who  has  had  the  audacity  to  do  this?"  '  Some  one 
has  committed  perjury  against  me.'  '  Another  of  my  enemies 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  bishop  full  of  falsehoods.'  Such  con- 
duct is  punishable. 

The  object  of  the  laws  of  England  is  well  put  by 
Sir  John  NichoU  in  the  case  of  Palmer  v.  Roffey, 
2  Addams  144.  It  is  to  protect  the  sanctity  of 
those  places  and  their  appurtenances  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  for  the  repose 
of  the  dead,  in  which  nothing  but  religious  awe 
and  Christian  goodwill  between  men  should  pre- 
vail, and  to  prevent  them  from  being  converted 
■with  impunity  into  scenes  of  human  passion  and 
malice,  of  disturbance  and  violence.  The  saored- 
ness  of  the  place  being  thus  the  object  of  this  pro- 
tecting law,  it  is  no  part  of  a  legal  inquiry,  when 
more  than  one  person  is  implicated  in  the  trans- 
action, which  of  the  two  persons  so  implicated  is 
more  to  blame  or  which  of  them  began  the  quarrel. 
Each  who  engages  in  it  violates  the  law  ;  each  is 
bound  to  abstain  from  quarrelling,  chiding,  or 
brawling  in  the  sacred  place.  Therefore,  as 
lllackstone  (Commentaries,  iv.  145)  says,  'mere 
quarrelsome  words,  which  are  neither  an  affray 
Eor  an  offence  in  any  other  place,  are  penal 
here.' 

Churchwardens,  however,  and  also  constables 
may,  for  tlie  purpose  of  maintaining  order  during 
Divine  service,  eject  disturbers ;  and  church- 
■M'ardens  may  take  off  a  person's  hat  if,  on  being 
luiked,  he  refuses  to  remove  it ;  and,  it  has  been 
said,  may  whip  boys  who  play  in  church  during  or 
immediately  before  service.  But  such  action  might 
be  attended  with  awkward  consequences  in  these 
A&ya  (Burton  v.  Benson  [1842],  10  M.  &  W.  108; 
Worth  v.  Terrington  [1845],  13  M.  &  W.  781  ;  the 
Church  of  England  canons  of  1604,  Nos.  19,  85,  and 
111  may  also  be  consulted).  It  has,  however,  been 
decided  that  a  churcliwarden  has  no  right  forcibly 
to  prevent  an  inhabitant  from  entering  tlie  cliurch 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  service,  on  the  ground 
that  in  his  opinion  there  is  no  room  (Taylor  v. 
Timson  [1888],  20  Q.B.D.  671). 

2.  Ethical. — From  the  etliical  point  of  view 
there  may  be  considerable  dill'erence  of  opinion  on 
the  question,  Is  brawling,  that  is,  the  disturbance 
of  other  people's  worship,  under  any  circumstances 
justifiable?  The  answer  will  depend  largely  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  ethical  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  Those  who  think  that  the  law  of  the 
particular  country  is  the  only  standard,  and  must 
be  obeyed,  can  easily  answer  this  question.  The 
laws  of  many  civilized  countries  now  protect  all 
public  worship  from  disturbance  and  all  ministers 


of  religion  from  molestation,  and  the  answer  In 

those  countries  would  be — No. 

Those  who  find  the  will  of  the  Deity  expressed 
in  the  Bible,  and  regard  this  as  the  ultimate 
standard,  have  a  more  difficult  task.  It  is  un- 
doubted that  many  instances  of  '  brawling '  are 
commended  in  Holy  Writ.  For  example,  there  is 
the  case  of  Moses,  who  at  a  '  feast  to  the  Lord ' 
(Ex.  32°)  took  the  golden  calf  which  the  Israelites 
had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it 
to  powder  and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  and 
made  the  children  of  Israel  to  drink  of  it  (v."). 
Further  OT  examples  are  numerous — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  high  places  and  the  altars  of  the  priests 
of  Baal  at  various  times ;  and  of  the  brazen  serpent 
by  king  Hezekiah.  It  is  true  these  cases  raise 
points  as  to  the  rights  of  heads  of  States.  But 
from  the  abstract  point  of  view  they  involve 
questions  of  sacrilege  and  brawling. 

To  come  to  the  NT,  we  may  mention  (with  all 
reverence)  the  action  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  went 
into  the  temple  of  God  and  cast  out  all  them  that 
sold  and  bought  there,  overthrowing  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers  and  of  them  that  sold  doves. 
These  people  were  in  the  house  of  God  by  lawful 
authority ;  the  doves  were  no  doubt  required  for 
sacrifice.  Our  Lord's  reason  was  founded  on  the 
law  :  '  It  is  written,'  He  said,  '  my  house  shall  be 
called  the  house  of  prayer  ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves.'  Such  a  plea  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted in  a  modem  court  of  justice.  It  is  a  clear 
case  of  '  brawling'  according  to  modern  ideas. 

The  third  point  of  view  is  that  of  people  who 
think  that  the  law  of  their  particular  Church  or 
sect  is  the  ultimate  test.  Tlie  Church  of  Bome 
has  undoubtedly  taught,  and  its  adherents  have 
acted  on  the  ojiinion,  that  it  is  j>roper  not  only  to 
disturb  devotions  which  are  contrary  to  its  tenets, 
but  also  to  molest  and  even  to  put  to  death  minis- 
ters of  religion  and  others  wlio  teach  doctrines 
inconsistent  with  theirs.  Members  of  reli^'ious 
bodies  of  this  type  would  undoubtedly  hold  that 
'brawling'  at  the  command  of  their  religious 
superiors  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  virtuous. 
Tlieir  sense  of  duty  is  of  that  kind  which  would 
burn  tlie  body  to  save  the  soul. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
think  that  the  ethiial  standard  is  a  certain  fitness, 
suitability,  or  projuiety  in  actions  as  determined 
by  our  understanding  or  reason  (Bain,  Mental  and 
Moral  Science,  p.  43U)  or,  in  Kant's  words,  that 
people  should  act  in  such  a  way  that  their  conduct 
migiit  be  a  law  to  all  beings.  It  is  conceived  that 
all  those  who  hold  this  view  would  approve  of  the 
laws  of  England  practically  as  they  now  stand ; 
that  is,  that,  although  a  person  may  be  constrained 
by  an  overpowering  sense  of  duty  to  put  down 
false  religion,  illegal  it  j',  and  wrong,  he  must  not 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  act  so  as  to 
disturb,  annoy,  or  injure  his  fellow-men.  Sic  uttn 
tito  ut  alienum  non  laedas. 

LlTBRATURB. — Most  of  the  law-books  deal  with  brawling,  but 
not  completely  ;  amongst  others,  B.  Whitehead,  Church  Law^, 
London  1899,  and  Lord  Halsbury,  Laws  of  England,  1909. 
Stephens'  Laws  relating  to  the  CUrijy,  London,  1848  (s.y. 
'  Brawling  and  Smiting '),  is  the  fullest,  but  its  date  precludes 
the  new  statutes  and  cases.  Archbold,  Criminal  Law,  1905, 
gives  statutes  .ind  cases  to  that  date.  'The  encyclop;f;dia8  also 
have  short  articles,  the  best  being  Larousse,  Grand  hict.  Univ. 
Paris,  1876,  8.v.  'Sacril^e.'  The  ethical  view  is  almost  always 
ignored.  BENJAMIN    WHITEHEAD. 

BRAZIL. — The  area  enclosed  by  the  confine^) 
of  the  present  Kepublic  of  Brazil  contains  four 
jirincipal  ethnological  stocks — the  Arawak,  the 
Carib,  the  Tupi-Guarani,  and  the  Tapuya.  But 
many  of  the  sub-sections  of  these  races  overlap 
into  territory  outside  the  boundaries  of  BrazQ 
liroper,  so  tnat  the  information  in  this  article 
must  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  reliji^ouB  con- 
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ceptions  of  those  four  families  as  a  whole,  and  not 
to  those  of  them  who  are  strictly  confined  to  the 
territories  of  the  Republic. 

The  status  of  religious  conception  among  the 
native  tribes  of  Brazil  is  not  very  far  advanced  in 
the  scale  of  belief.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  crude 
anthropomorphism.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  super- 
natural has  not  yet  been  realized  by  them. 
Many  of  the  agencies  by  which  tliey  believe  the 
universe  to  be  ordered  are  of  a  human  or  quasi- 
human  character.  They  appear  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  incapable  of  the  abstract  thought  required 
to  conceive  of  an  eternal  spirit,  and  their  ideas 
of  a  Supreme  Being  are  of  the  faintest.  The 
general  theogony  of  tne  Tupi,  for  example,  though 
ixtremely  hazy,  appears  to  consist  in  the  primal 
idea  of  a  universal  maternal  agent.  Fetish  and 
animistic  beliefs  are  also  widely  prevalent ;  and, 
as  in  nearly  every  religion  of  the  lower  cultus, 
the  explicit  (or  comparatively  explicit)  belief 
is  accompanied  by  an  extraneous  and  confused 
body  of  semi-legendary  superstition,  such  as  a 
belief  in  demons  and  evil  spirits  of  the  forest, 
river,  and  mountain.  These  last  vary  in  their 
characteristics  according  to  locality,  and  in  the 
course  of  generations  several  may  have  attained 
the  distinction  of  godhead,  if  the  name  may  be 
applied  to  entities  lew  of  whose  attributes  appear 
to  oe  truly  supeniatural.  It  may  lie  said  that  the 
religious  conceptions  of  all  four  families  mentioned 
above  are  on  a  similar  level,  and  that  certain 
beliefs  are  common  to  all. 

I.  The  Arawaks.  —  The  Arawak  tribes  are 
widely  distributed  over  an  area  extending  from 
the  River  Paraguay  to  the  extrcjme  north  of  the 
South  American  continent,  and  they  have  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  formation  of  the  existing 
stocks  inhabiting  the  Antilles  and  Bahamas 
groups.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  they  origin- 
ated in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent ;  out 
their  nomadic  traits,  and  the  ready  manner  in 
which  they  have  intermingled  with  other  stocks, 
have  caused  marked  diflerentiation  between  the 
various  tribes  belonging  to  the  family.  At  the 
present  day  most  oi  them  have  ceased  to  be 
nomads,  and  are  engaged  mainly  in  hunting  and 
fishing;  certain  of  them,  however,  exist  on  an 
agricultural  basis.  Their  principal  divisions  are : 
Nortlism  group — Maypures,  Atorais,  Wapisianas, 
and  other  insignificant  confederacies  ;  Southern 
and  Western  Groups — Piris  of  the  Uccayali  River, 
Minanhas  of  the  Jurua  River,  Canamaris  of  the 
Puma  River,  Manaos  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Custenaiis, 
Vaurds,  Mehinakus,  Yualapiti  (all  of  the  River 
Xingu  territory),  and  Guanas,  dwelling  on  the 
left  Dank  of  the  Upper  Paraguay. 

(1)  Cosmogony. — The  Creation  and  Flood  myths 
of  the  various  Arawak  tribes  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  generally  current  throughout  the 
South  American  continent ;  that  is,  they  assume  a 
twofold  destruction  of  the  world  prior  to  its 
present  condition.  Thus  the  Arawaks  of  Guiana 
believe  that  Aimon  Kondi  scourged  the  world 
with  fire,  from  which  the  survivors  sought  refuge 
in  subterranean  dwellings.  Then  a  ^Teat  flood 
followed,  from  which  Marerewana  and  Ins  followers 
saved  themselves  in  a  canoe.  Such  a  Flood- 
myth  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
Quichis  01  Guatemala,  as  found  in  the  Popol  Vuh, 
the  sacred  book  of  that  people,  and  in  the 
mythologies  of  many  other  American  races.  That 
man  originated  in  a  subterranean  world  is  a  belief 
widely  disseminated  among  the  Arawaks.  There 
death  was  unknown,  but  the  ruler  of  mankind 
chanced  to  discover  the  upper  world,  and,  returning, 
warned  his  people  that,  though  sunlight  was  there, 
■o  was  deatn.     Many,  despite  the  warning,  sought 


the  upper  air ;  but  multitudes  are  still  believed  to 
exist  in  bliss  far  below.  Another  Arawak  version 
of  the  Creation  asserts  that  the  Great  Spirit, 
having  completed  the  heavens  and  earth,  seated 
Himself  on  a  huge  silk-cotton  tree  by  a  river  side, 
and  cut  ott  pieces  of  its  bark,  which  He  cast  all 
around.  Those  which  touched  the  water  became 
fish,  those  which  touched  the  air,  birds  ;  and  those 
which  alighted  upon  the  earth  became  animals  and 
men.  The  Arawaks  of  Guiana  are  almost  wholly 
in  a  condition  of  toteniism. 

(2)  Theogony  and  ritual. — The  theogony  of  many 
of  the  Brazilian  tribes  clusters  round  the  cult  of  the 
god  Jurupari,  which  is  best  exemplified  by  that 
phase  of  it  practised  by  the  Uapes.  This  cult  is  in- 
vested with  the  utmost  secrecy,  but  has  been  fully 
examined  by  Coudreau  and  Strafe.Ui.  The  name 
Jurupari  (Juru-para-i)  signifies  '  lasue  from  the 
moutn  of  a  river,'  and  the  myth  of  his  birth  states 
that  he  was  boru  of  a  virgin  who  possessed  no  sexual 
parts.  She,  however,  conceived  through  swallowing 
a  draught  of  cachiri,  or  fermented  liquor,  but  could 
not  be  relieved  of  her  offspring  until,  when  bathing, 
she  was  bitten  severely  by  a  fish  called'  '  Tarire,' 
when  Jurupari  was  born.  He  grew  speedii'y  to  man- 
hood, and  one  day  invited  the  men  of  the  tribe  to 
partake  of  a  great  bowl  of  cachiri  ;  but  tht>  women 
refused  their  assistance  in  its  manufactu.''e,  and 
thus  gained  his  ill-will.  Their  children  likewise 
incurred  his  eiiiuity  through  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
uacu  tree,  which  was  sacred  to  him  ;  and  for  this 
oflonce  he  devoiired  them.  Enraged  at  th?  loss  of 
their  children,  the  men  of  the  tribe  sumui'ded 
him,  ami  cast  liini  into  a  fire,  from  tlie  cin  lern  of 
whitli  spraiij;  tlie /)'(xiu6a  ijalm,  which  the  Uapes 
believe  to  be  his  bones.  \V  hilst  it  was  still  .ligot, 
the  men  cut  down  this  tree,  and  fashioned  ii'.  into 
sacred  instruments,  which  it  is  ordained  the  women 
of  the  tribe  must  never  see.  Should  a  wo.man 
of  the  Uapes  set  eyes  upon  any  of  the  sacred 
symbols  of  Jurupari,  she  is  at  once  poisoned. 

This  exclusion  of  women  from  the  secret  rites  of  the  woreiWp 
of  Jurupari  seems  to  point  to  some  remote  totemic  origin  -a' 
which  all  but  the  mere  remembrance  has  been  lost.  Thera 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  ancient  apprehension  among  tbo 
Uapea  that  Jurupari,  who  was  regarded  by  them  as  more  of  * 
demiurge  than  a  god  proper,  might  exercise  upon  the  womefl 
of  the  tribe  *  le  droit  d'un  dieu.'  Indeed,  a  myth  exists  whidi 
relates  bow  one  woman  who  had  in  her  possession  the  sacred 
symbols  was  violated  by  Jurupari,  and  that  the  exoiusioo  of  th« 
women  from  his  worship  dates  from  that  event. 

On  the  days  upon  which  the  worship  of  Jurupari 
is  to  be  celebrated,  the  men  proceed  from  the  place 
of  his  adoration  on  a  tour  of  the  surrounding 
district,  playing  loudly  upon  pipes  and  flutes. 
Upon  hearing  the  'Jurupari  music'  the  women 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  do  not 
emerge  again  until  they  are  certain  that  all  risk 
of  their  beholding  the  procession  is  over.  The 
men  then  return  to  the  headquarters  of  the  priests, 
where  the  sacred  symbols  are  exposed  to  view. 
These  are  the  macacaraua  e.nd  tb&  paxiuba.  The 
former  is  a  black  cloak  without  arms,  descending 
to  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  made  of  monkeye? 
hair  interwoven  with  hair  out  from  the  heads  of 
virgins  immediately  after  their  arrival  at  puberty. 
The  paxiuba  is  a  portion  of  the  palm-tree  of  that 
species,  about  the  lieight  of  a  man,  and  some  ten 
centimetres  in  diameter.  By  a  device  consisting 
of  holes  bored  in  the  part  of  the  tree  beneath  the 
foliage,  its  leaves  are  made  to  tremble  by  the 
breatli  of  the  priest  who  evokes  it. 

The  principal  religious  ceremony  in  the  worship 
of  Jurupari  is  the  Dabucuri,  or  initiation  of  the 
young  men.  This  occurs  six  times  in  the  year,  as 
follows :  the  assaby  on  Jan.  1  ;  the  ucuqui  on 
Feb.  2 ;  the  miritz  on  March  3  ;  the  patauA  on 
May  4;  the  umnri  on  July  5;  and  the  uiga  on 
Nov.  6.  Of  all  these  indigenous  fruits  the  Indians 
make  intoxicating   beverages.     These  aie    freely 
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partaken  of  in  the  accompanying  revels,  which  are 
of  the  most  riotous  description.  On  tliu  ilay  of  the 
festival  those  who  have  anived  at  nwiuhood  are 
painted  in  black  and  red.  They  chant  mournful 
melodies,  whilst  the^ao^,  or  priests,  join  them  in 
marriage  to  women  of  the  tribe,  who  are  then  sent 
into  the  forest.  Three  men  in  barbaric  costumes 
then  carry  in  the  paxiuba,  and  several  Indians 
disguised  as  Jorapari  dress  in  the  macacaraua  and 
symbolize  the  god'e  myth.  The  paxiuba  horn 
is  then  soonded,  and  the  women  return.  Mutual 
flagellations  commence,  and  the  proceedings  degen- 
erate into  a  saturnalia.  Jurupari  is  invited,  but 
replies  through  the  mouth  of  the  pngis  that  he 
dare  not  be  present,  as,  if  he  were  to  liave  relations 
with  a  woman^  he  would  '  be  changed  into  a 
•erpent." 

The  demiurgic  nature  of  Jurupari  is  indicated 
by  his  relative)  position  to  Tupan,  a  primitive  deity 
common  to  n'.aiiy  Brazilian  tribes.  The  Tupan  of 
the  Indians  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  discovery  of  Brazil  was  by  no  means  a 
beneficent  deity,  but  typified  the  thunder,  or  any 
agency  terrible  or  majestic.  The  first  missionaries 
in  the  soiuthern  part  of  Brazil  identified  Tupan 
with  God  the  Father,  and  the  Christian  reminis- 
cences ^yhich  we  discover  in  the  Jurupari  cult 
donbtlefjs  had  their  origin  in  the  old  missionary 
idea  of  Tupan.  The  pagis  ditier  regarding  the 
identity  of  Tupan.  Some  regard  him  as  a  species 
of  All-father,  whilst  others  construct  a  vague 
hiera^cl^y  from  Jurupari  the  Tenible,  the  Tupan 
of  t^e  ]ladians  ('the  Good'),  and  the  Tupan  of  the 
White^Cthe  Mighty').  Jurupari  is  not  at  strife 
with  Tapan,  but  rather  supplementary  to  him  ;  for 
where^  the  former  has  a  local  and  precise  signifi- 
cance, that  of  Tupan  is  vague  and  general.  Tupan, 
it  is /said,  created  Jurupari  'for  evil.'  When  he 
visit^  the  earth,  Jurupari  is  always  his  guide. 
Jurupari  dwells  with  Tupan  in  heaven  ;  and  if  in 
life'tne  men  of  the  Uapes  have  honoured  the  cult 
of  jJurupari,  they  go  to  dwell  with  him  after  death. 
If  they  have  not  done  so,  they  perish  on  the  long 
rqad  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  women  who 
behold  the  sacred  symbols  go  to  Bichiu,  a  place 
ihhabited  by  inferior  spirits — a  species  of  purgatory; 
tut  if  they  have  not  thus  offended,  they  go  to  the 
heaven  of  Jurupari.  Tribes  akin  to  the  Uapes 
believe  that  those  women  who  see  the  symbols  are 
changed  at  death  into  serpents  or  crocodiles.  In 
the  heaven  of  Jurupari  the  dead  hunt,  fish,  drink 
eachiri,  and  make  sacred  symbols.  Grief  and  ennui 
are  unknown.  Tliose  men  who  are  lost  on  the 
route  finally  arrive  at  a  hell,  a  badly-defined, 
shadowy  extension  of  earth,  where  they  continue 
the  terrestrial  life. 

The  Arawaks  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  evil 
spirits  and  forest-giants,  which  they  designate 
canchemar.  They  have  also  a  Jurupari  of  the 
Forest,  an  evU  and  malignant  being,  who,  how- 
ever, appears  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  demiurge 
of  the  same  name. 

(3)  Priesthood. — Among  the  Uapes  the  sacer- 
dotal caste  of  the  paais,  or  priests,  is  strongly 
organized  in  a  hierarchy,  and  is  subdivided  into 
the  uarassu,  or  adepts,  the  assu,  or  arch-priests, 
and  the  mirim,  or  neophytes,  who  are  very 
numerous.  The  secret  of  tlieir  organization  is 
little  known  and  well  guarded.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
species  of  freemasonry,  and  candidates  are  initiated 
into  the  several  degrees  by  similar  processes.  Tlie 
pagis  are  also  doctors,  but,  above  all,  exorcists. 
They  possess  magical  formuhu,  which  vary  with 
each  tribe.  Certain  pagis  act  as  mediums  to 
demons  whom  they  profess  to  have  in  their  service, 
and  others  undertake  invocation  of  the  dead.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  they  carry  out  tlieir 
purely  religious  duties  is  remarkable.     Kven  the 


children  are  examined  and  interrogated  by  them 
in  secret  regarding  the  cult  of  Jurupari.  In  fact, 
tiie  initiation  of  tlie  layman  into  that  cult  lasts 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  life.  Although 
the  pagis  resort  to  symbolism,  they  are  not  fetish- 
worshippers,  and  distinguish  strongly  between  the 
symbol  and  the  being  it  symbolizes.  The  maca- 
caraua is  not  Jurupari,  they  say.  It  is  his  '  figure ' 
(ranfjaua).  The  Guaycunis  of  Paraguay  possess  a 
similar  religious  order,  whom  they  caU  Vundgenetd, 
and  who  act  principally  as  exorcists  of  the  evil  in 
man,  which  tliey  designate  nanigo  gigd.  They 
believe  that  the  goatsucker  bird  and  the  scream- 
ing vulture  act  as  messengers  from  the  dead  to  the 
priest,  between  wliom  and  the  deceased  persons  of 
the  tribe  there  is  frequent  communication.  They 
also  practise  exorcism  by  fumigation.  The  dualism 
which  the  pngi's  of  the  Puris  profess  was  in  all 
probability  coimnunicated  to  them  by  European 
missionaries  (Spix  and  Martins). 

2.  The  Caribs. — The  Caribs,  one  of  the  first 
American  races  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
European  discoverers,  were  until  recently  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  Venezuela,  Guiana,  antl  the 
Antilles ;  but  von  den  Steinen  met  with  tribes 
cognate  to  them  in  speech  and  physiological 
cliaracteristics  in  the  very  heart  of  Brazil — the 
Bakairi  and  Nahuquas  of  the  Upper  Xin<;u,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  Carib  cradle-land.  They  were, 
par  excellence,  tlie  maritime  race  of  America,  and 
in  their  great  sea-canoes  extended  their  piratical 
voyages  to  Cuba  and  Haiti,  and  permanently 
occupied  some  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  On  the 
mainland  they  were  in  possession  of  the  shore  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  nearly  to  the  Cor- 
dilleras. From  their  name  is  derived  that  of 
'  cannibal,'  owing  to  their  custom  of  eating  human 
Hesh.  Most  of  the  present-day  Caribs  are  nominally 
Christian.". 

( 1 )  Mythology.  —  The  Caribs  of  the  Antilles 
regardea  the  earth,  which  they  called  Mama 
Nono,  as  '  the  good  mother  from  which  all 
things  come.'  "Tlieir  mythological  ideas  corre- 
sponded with  their  degree  of  civilization,  which 
was  extremely  primitive.  The  first  ancestor  of 
the  Caribs  created  his  offspring  by  sowing  the 
soil  with  stones,  or  with  the  fruit  of  the  Mauritius 
p.alm,  which  sprouted  forth  into  men  and  women. 
They  believed  that  a  multiplicity  of  souls 
inhabited  one  body,  and  that,  wherever  they 
miglit  detect  a  pulsation,  a  soul  was  present.  All 
these,  however,  were  subordinate  to  one  principal 
spirit  enthroned  in  the  heart,  which  alone  would 
be  transported  to  the  skies  at  death  (anon.  Voyage 
d  la  Louisiane  fait  en  1720).  The  seat  of  the 
deceased  was  named  by  them  Hueyu  Ku,  the 
Mansion  of  the  Sun,  where,  as  in  the  Mexican 
paradise,  the  barbaric  idea  of  bliss  was  to  be 
attained.  With  the  Caribs  of  the  mainland,  some 
shado\vy  belief  in  resurrection  seems  to  have 
obtained,  as  they  were  most  punctilious  in  pre- 
serving the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  which,  after 
having  cleaned,  bleached,  and  painted  them,  they 
kept  in  a  wicker  basket  full  of  spices  suspended 
from  the  doors  of  their  dwellings. 

They  possessed  a  culture-hero,  Tamu  (Grand- 
father), who  was  also  known  as  '  Old  Man  of  the 
Sky.'  He  appears  to  have  been  almost  identical 
with  the  Nahuatlac  Quetzalcoatl,  the  Quich6 
Gucumatz,  and  the  Mayan  Cuculcan,  in  that  he 
was  of  light  complexion,  came  from  the  east,  and, 
after  having  instructed  the  Caribs  in  agriculture 
and  the  primitive  arts,  disappeared  in  the  direction 
whence  lie  came.  IJriiitoii  lielieved  him  to  be 
identical  with  the  Zum6  of  the  Guarani  of  Para- 
guay, and  Ehrenreich  with  the  Kamu  of  the 
Arawakit  (a  culturuhuro),  and  the  KaUji  of  the 
Karayas.     In  the  legend  of  the   latter   he  dwelt 
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with  their  ancestors  in  the  under  world  until  a 
bird,  the  Dichuluphos  cristcitus,  by  its  call,  led 
them  to  life  and  light  in  tlie  upper  world.  With 
the  Caribs  the  sun  and  moon  shared  sovereignty 
with  the  earth  as  the  supreme  beings  of  the 
Universe.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  gud 
Hurakan  (from  whose  name  is  derived  our  word 
'  hurricane '),  who  figures  in  the  Quich6  Popol  VuK 
as  '  the  Heart  of  Heaveij,'  the  sujjreme  god,  w£is  of 
Carib  origin,  although  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
hare  been  borrowed  by  tne  Caribs  from  the 
indigenous  tribes  of  the  Antilles ;  but  von  den 
Steinen  gives  the  Carib  form  as  ye'lo,  '  thunder,' 
whence  Island-Carib  ioiiallou. 

(2)  Priesthood. — Although  the  Carib  religion 
was  of  an  extremely  primitive  type,  it  was  well 
organized  by  a  hereditary  class  of  shamans  called 
piayes,  similar  to  the  pag^s  of  the  Arawaks,  to 
whom  the  Caribs  were  probably  ethnologically 
related.  This  class  exercised  unlimited  power, 
and,  besides  performing  the  very  elaborate  religious 
rites  appertaining  to  their  worship,  were,  as  with 
the  Arawaks,  exorcists. 

3.  The  Tupi-GuaranL — This  stock,  so  called  to 
show  the  ethnic  affinity  existing  between  the  Tupi 
of  Brazil  and  the  Guarani  of  Paraguay,  originally 
advanced  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  River 
Plate  region,  and  drove  the  Tapuyas  from  the  coast 
lands,  wnich  it  thenceforth  occupied  as  a  maritime 
people.  It  is  now  represented  by  tribes  occupying 
various  belts  of  country  in  a  territory  so  vast  as 
that  between  the  rivers  Maroni  in  French  Guiana, 
to  the  north,  and  the  Plate,  to  the  south.  In 
Guiana  the  principal  divisions  are  the  Oyampi  and 
the  Emerillons,  in  Brazil  proper  the  various  tribes 
of  the  CentraJ  Plateau,  and  in  Paraguay  the 
Guarani.  These  various  tribes  were  at  one  time 
addicted  to  cannibalism,  but  large  numbers  have 
become  converted  to  Christianity,  although  many 
still  retain  their  ancient  beliefs.  They  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  ancient  Tupi  language,  called  the 
Lingoa  Geral,  which  was  standardized  by  the  early 
Portuguese  missionaries  for  their  own  uses,  and 
gradually  became  the  general  tongue  of  the  Ama- 
zonian tribes.  Tupi  branches  are  also  found  in 
Argentina  and  Uruguay 

(1)  Cosmogony. — A  certain  magician,  Irin  Magi, 
is  credited  by  the  Ea.stern  Tupi  with  the  creation 
of  seas  and  rivers,  and  at  his  intervention  Monan, 
the  Maker  or  Begetter,  withdrew  the  lata,  or 
Divine  fire,  with  which  he  had  resolved  to  destroy 
the  world.  An  early  account  (Hans  Staden, 
1550)  states  their  belief  in  a  destruction  of 
their  ancestors  by  a  powerful  supernatural  enemy 
called  Mair,  who  sent  upon  them  an  inundation, 
from  which  only  a  few  were  saved,  by  climbing 
trees  and  hiding  in  caves — a  variant  of  the  Popol 
Vuh  legend.  The  same  authority  gives  the  names 
of  three  brothers — Krimen,  Hermittan,  and  Coem 
— from  whom  they  claimed  descent ;  and  the 
Guarani  speak  of  four  brothers,  and  give  two  of 
their  names  as  Tupi  and  Guarani,  parents  of 
the  tribes  called  after  t!>em  respectively.  These 
four  brothers  are  identical  with  similar  quartettes 
in  other  American  mythologies,  and  typify  the 
cardinal  points  of  I'le  compass. 

(2)  Theogony.— Tim  thcogony  of  the  Tupi  is  a 
simple  nature-worship,  although  much  confusion 
exists  among  authorities  as  to  its  constituents. 
The  Vicomte  d'ltabayana  sees  in  Tupi  belief  the 
quality  of  dualism  (a  rare  occurrence  in  American 
religious),  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Toru- 
iliom-pek,  the  sun,  stands  for  their  principle  of 

ood,  and  Toru-guenket,  the  moon,  for  their  evil 

■inciple.     The  latter  is  supposed  to  fall  periodi- 

'ly  and  wreck   the  earth  ;  and   all   baneful  in- 

mces,  such  as  thunders  and  Hoods,  proceed  from 

Magalhaes  {0  Sdvagem)  is  of  opinion  that 


Tupi  tluoj.'ony  rests  on  the  primal  idea  that  all 
created  tliin;.'s  liave  a  inotlicr  or  maker,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  geiiur.il  scheme  of  aiiimate  and 
inaiiiiiiate  matter.  'Ibere  are,  further,  three 
superior  deities,  to  whom  are  apportioned  the 
making  of  the  various  natural  families.  These 
are  Guaracy,  the  sun,  creator  of  all  animals ; 
Jacy,  the  moon,  creator  of  plants  ;  and  Perudi  or 
Ruaii,  the  god  of  love,  who  promotes  the  repro- 
duction of  human  beings.  Eaoli  of  these  is  assisted 
by  inferior  beings.  Subordinate  to  the  sun  are 
Guirapuru,  who  has  charge  of  the  birds  ;  Anhanga, 
who  protects  the  field  game  ;  CaA-p6ra,  who  pro- 
tects  the  forest  game ;  Uayari,  who  guards  the 
fishes.  Under  Jacy  are  Saci  Cer6r6  (in  South 
Brazil)  Mhoitati,  the  fire-snake,  who  protects 
the  country  from  fire  ;  Urutaii,  the  phantom-bird ; 
and  Curupira,  the  guardian  of  the  forests.  Subject 
to  Rudd  are  Cair6,  the  full  moon,  and  Catiti,  the 
new  moon.  Each  of  these,  in  turn,  has  as  many 
inferior  assistants  as  the  Indians  admit  classes ; 
and  these  are  served  by  as  many  beings  as  the 
Indians  admit  species,  and  so  on,  until  every  lake 
and  river  and  kind  of  animal  or  plant  has  its 
protective  genius  or 'mother,'  Brinton  describes 
this  polytheism  as  '  simple  animistic  nature- 
worship.'  Though  this  may  be  said  to  apply  to 
the  Tupi  race  in  general,  its  standards  undoubtedly 
vary  with  locality  ;  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the 
seemingly  widely  differing  accounts  of  Tupi  theo- 
gony  furnished  by  its  several  investigators. 

With  tlui  Guarani,  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Tupi,  belief  and  worship  appear  largely  to  cluster 
round  the  figure  of  the  god  Zum6,  a  culture-hero, 
probably  identical  with  tlie  Carib  'Tamu.  He,  like 
other  American  culture-heroes,  '  came  from  the 
East ' ;  but  the  Guarani,  according  to  the  myth, 
grew  so  tired  of  his  sententious  advice  and  constant 
patronage,  that  they  tried  to  drive  him  away 
with  arrows.  These,  however,  he  caught,  and 
hurled  back  upon  his  tormentors,  and,  dividing 
the  waters  of  a  neighbouring  river  by  his  Divine 
power,  he  walked  to  the  other  bank  dryshod, 
and  disappeared  from  view.  He  indicated  to 
the  Guarani  his  intention  of  returning  in  order 
to  gather  them  into  towns,  and  rule  them  in 
peace.  Zum6  is,  of  course,  like  the  Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  Man  of  the  Sun,  the  civilizing 
agent.  He  has  been  identified  with  Cemi,  an 
Antillean  deity,  and  his  worship  is  found  under 
various  guises  throughout  South  America. 

A  less  mild  personage  is  Tupa  or  Tupan,*  the 
god-in-chief  of^  the  Tupi  proper  of  Brazil.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  god  is  that  of  the  missionary 
Pfere  d'Evreux,  who  directly  oonpares  him  with 
God  the  Father.  He  alone  of  tie  four  brothers 
survived  the  Flood,  and  became  the  highest 
divinity  of  the  Tupi,  ruler  of  the  ligntning  and  the 
storm,  whose  voice  is  the  thunder.  He  is,  indeed, 
the  Tupan  of  the  Uapes,  who,  although  of  Arawak 
stock,  have  been  deeply  influenced  by  Tupi  and 
Carib  beliefs.  Anhanga,  the  protector  01  field 
game,  is  sometimes  opposed  to  him  as  an  evil 
principle ;  but  it  is  vain  to  affect  to  discern 
dualism  where  the  notion  of  divinity  is  BO  slight, 
and  that  of  anthropomorphism  bo  strong.  In 
any  case,  it  cannot  be  an  ethical  dualism,  but 
merely  the  opportunist  invention  of  the  priestly 
caste  (see  remarKs  on  American  dualism  in  Brin ton's 
Myths  of  the  New  World  and  Spence's  Popol  Vuh). 
There  is  not  wanting  evidence,  however,  thalTupa 
was  also  a  'culture-hero,'  who  latterly  attained 
godhead.  He  is  credited  with  teaching  the  Tupi 
the  use  of  fire,  the  pisang,  and  the  cane,  as  we'l  as 
with  instructing  them  in  agriculture. 

(3)  Inferior  spirits. — Many  of   the  Amazon'an 
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tribes  of  the  Tupi  have  an  elaborate  system  of 
myths  clustering  round  the  tortoise — a  favourite 
figure  in  South  American  folklore.  In  these  many 
inferior  spirits  are  the  principal  actors,  the  most 
important  of  them  bemg  Kurupira,  the  wood- 
demon,  and  Oiara,  the  water-sprite.  Paituna,  '  the 
wonder-monkey,'  is  no  simian,  but  the  son  of 
a  woman  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  females  with 
only  one  husband.  He  possesses  miraculous 
powers,  which  he  uses  to  discomfit  his  enemies 
in  an  amusing  manner. 

4.  The  Tapuyas. — The  Tapuyas  or  Ges  tribe 
are  the  oldest  of  the  Brazilian  races.  They  are 
i6e8t  known  perhaps  by  their  name  of  Botocudos, 
from  a  lip-peg  {botoque)  which  they  wear.  They 
are  found  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
from  the  peninsula  of  Goajira  in  the  north  to  the 
borders  of^  Chili,  and  in  large  numbers  in  Eastern 
Bolivia.  Their  principal  divisions  are  the  Karayas, 
the  Kayapos,  and  the  Suyas  of  the  rivers  Xingu  and 
Araguaya.  They  have  not  as  yet  realized  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 
The  universe  is  kept  together  or  disturbed,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  human  or  ouaji-human  agencies. 
The  Karaya  Flood-myth  relates  that  the  hostile 
demon  Anatiwa  originated  the  Deluge,  and  sent 
fish  to  pull  do\vn  those  who  had  taken  flight 
to  the  hill  Topirapi.  The  Ges  attributed  the 
re-building  of  the  earth  to  the  water-hen  Saracura, 
which  fetciied  earth  to  the  hills,  where  those  saved 
from  the  Flood  congregated,  so  that  the  area  of 
Bafety  might  be  enlarged.  The  Karaya  ancestral 
god,  Kaboi,  led  his  people  from  the  under  to  the 
upper  world  by  the  cry  or  a  bird.  All  these  myths, 
though  in  circulation  among  the  various  tribes  of 
the  Tapuya  family,  have  their  counterparts  in 
many  other  American  mythologies.  It  cannot  be 
discovered,  however,  whether  or  no  the  Tapuya 
tribes  worship  those  '  deities '  to  whom  they  give 
the  credit  of  creating  the  cosmos.  Indeed,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not.  '  They 
have,'  says  Brinton,  'no  definite  religious  rites, 
but  are  careful  to  bury  the  dead,  and  have  a  belief 
that  the  spirit  of  the  departed  survives  and  wanders 
about  at  night  (ATmr.  Eacf,  p.  144).  They  are  firm 
believers  in  metempsychosis,  and  the  appeasement 
by  mimicry  of  those  vague  powers  who  cause  natural 
pnenomena.  Thus  they  shake  a  burning  brand  and 
shoot  arrows  at  the  skj^  to  appease  the  powers  of 
the  storm.  Semi-re!igious  dances  are  common 
among  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  on  the  border- 
land between  totemio  practice  and  the  anthropo- 
morphism which  generally  succeeds  it,  as  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  a  sub-stock,  the  Tucanos, 
take  their  name  from  the  toucan  bird  which  they 
adopted  as  the  totem  of  their  tribe. 

LrrsRATURK. — X.  TBE  Arawaes:  E.  im  Thunit  Among  the 
Jndia-m  of  Quiana  (1883);  Coudreau,  Etudes  tur  les  Guyaiu 
et  VAtnazonie  (1S86) ;  Stradelli,  *  La  leggenda  dell'  lurupari ' 
(Boi.  <U  la  soc.  aeogr.  Jtal.),  1S90,  pp.  65na.,  798  fif.;  Brett, 
LegmuUand  Mytmof  the  Aboriginal  Indians  of  British  Guiana 
ases).— a.  TKE  CARIES :  Karl  von  den  Steinen,  Die  Dakam 
Sl>Tach«(\%9Q,Unttrden  NaturvbUcem  Zentral-BrasiliensilnViy, 
Miiller,  Amer.  UrrtUgionen  (1866);  de  la  Borde,  Religion  des 
Caraiba  (Taris,  1674).— 3.  THE  TaPI-OCinASI :  Barboza 
Rodriguez,  Explora^ao  do  Hio  Jamundd(lS7b);  •Porandulia 
amazonansa '  (Ann.  d.  Bibl.  nac.  xiv.,  Rio,  1890);  Couto  de 
MagalhSe^,  0  Selvagem  (1874) ;  Guevara,  Hist,  del  Paraguai/, 
Bio  d4  la  Plata  y  Tucuman  (1836);  d'Orbigrny,  U  Homme 
amirieain  (I860).— 4.  TBE  Taputas  :  Ehrenrelch,  '  Uber  die 
Botooudoi'  In  ZE,  1887,  Iff. ;  Keane,  On  the  £o£oou<io« (1883). 

General  works  are  Ehrenreich,  '  Beitrage  zur  Volkerkunde 
Braailieiis  •  ( Feriyr.  det  Mui.fur  Valkerkunde,  Bd.  ii.  Heft  1/2), 
*  Die  M./then  und  Legenden  der  Sud-Araer.  Urvolker '  (Suppl. 
to  ZE^  1906) :  and  the  several  interesting  but  rather  out  of  date 
worksolC  F.  P.  von  Martins.  LkwIS  SpENCE. 

BREAD.— See  Food. 

3REATH. — Breath  consists  of  air  alternately 
ibawn  in  and  expelled  from  the  lungs,  and  const  1- 
titesa  vital  element  in  man's  spiritual  as  well  as  in 


his  physical  being.  As  a  manifestation  of  existence, 
breath  is  frequently  used,  among  many  peoples,  as 
synonymous  with  'life,'  'spirit,'  and  'soul.'  "The 
force  of  these  several  meanings  becomes  clear,  for 
example,  from  f.uch  passages  in  the  Bible  as  Gn  2', 
1  Co  15",  and  from  the  various  designations  for 
'  breath,'  'spirit,'  '  soul '  in  Hebrew  {runh,  nepheth, 
nishdmdh).  f^re&V  (irxfC/io,  fvxfi),  Latin  (animus, 
aniina,  spi?itus),  and  Old  Church  Slavic  (duchU, 
'breath,  'spirit,'  duSa,  'soul';  cf.  Lithuanian 
dausos,  'air').  This  is  equally  true  of  tlie  kindred 
designations  in  other  langua"es,  even  in  savage 
tongues  (see  Tylor,'  i.  433).  The  natural  associa- 
tion, moreover,  of  the  breath  and  breathing  \vil,h 
the  jpiritual  phenomenon  of  inspiration  is  seen  in 
such  a  passage  as  Jn  20",  where  Jesus  breathed 
upon  the  disciples  when  imparting  to  them  the  gift 
a  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cf.  also  Job  4»  33«,  Is  11«, 
.<izk  37"-,  and  artt.  SouL,  Spirit. 

In  classic  times,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
there  were  current  a  number  of  well-recognized 
ideas  (all  of  them  perfectly  natural)  which  show 
the  wide-spread  and  normal  association  of  breath 
and  air  as  the  vital  princijile.  Philosophers  started 
with  the  postulate  that  the  soul  was  drawn  into 
the  body  with  the  first  breath  at  birth,  and  they 
sometimes  made  the  kindred  element,  wind,  a  vital 
factor  in  generation  (e.g.  Chrysippus,  cited  by 
Plutarch,  de  Stoic.  Repugn,  xli.  391  ;  also  Dio 
Chrysos.  Borysth.  Oral.  xii.  387 ;  cf.  also  the  ai5/)ai 
^uoydvoi  of  Anth.  Pal.  X.  Ixxv.  4,  the  woal  \fivxo- 
Tp60oi  of  Hymn.  Orph.  xxxviii.  22,  and,  in  general, 
Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  i.  753-764).  In  connexion 
with  death,  moreover,  the  Romans  regarded  it  as 
a  religious  duty  tliat  the  nearest  relative  should 
catch  the  last  breath  of  the  dying,  at  the  moment 
when  the  vital  spark  was  leavmg  the  body,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  continued  existence  of  the 
spirit  (see  Vergil,  Aen.  iv.  684  ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
5.  45  ;  Ovid,  Mctam.  xii.  424).  A  somewhat  similar 
custom  formerly  existed  among  the  Seminole 
Indians  of  Florida  ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  Tyrolese 
peasants  saw  the  soul  out-breathed  like  a  little 
white  cloud  at  death  (cf.  Tylor,  I.e.).  This  receives 
still  stronger  exemplification  among  the  Athapas- 
can Tahkali,  who  bring  breath  into  direct  con- 
nexion with  transmigration.  When  one  is  either 
dead  or  dying,  the  medicine-man  lays  his  hands 
on  the  breast  of  the  individual  in  question,  and 
then  places  them  on  the  head  of  a  kinsman  of 
the  dead  or  moribund.  The  medicine-man  now 
breathes  through  the  hands  thus  imposed,  and  th« 
next  child  horn  to  the  kinsman  of  the  dead  man 
is  held  to  have  received  the  soul  of  the  deceased^ 
whose  rank  and  name  he  assumes  (Waitz,  Anthro 
pologie,  iii.  195).  Among  some  of  the  Tupl- 
Guarani  tribes  of  South  America,  medicine-men 
frequently  endeavour  to  eflect  cures  by  breathing 
on  the  diseased  or  injured  part,  and  at  certain 
ceremonies  they  blow  tobacco  smoke  on  the 
warriors,  saying,  '  Receive  the  spirit  of  bravery, 
wherewith  ye  conquer  your  foes'  (ib.  p.  419). 

None  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  however,  paid 
so  marked  attention  both  to  the  physical  side  of 
breathing  and  to  the  psychical  phenomena  con- 
nected with  it  as  did  the  early  Hindus.     By  them 
breathing  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  sciences,  and 
the  regulation  of   respiration   in  connexion  with 
ascetic  and  ritual  practices  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance ;    nor  has  the  art  disappeared  in  India 
to-day.    In  early  times,  as  shown  by  the  philosophic 
treatises  of  the  Upani^ads,  careful  observers,  who 
were   imbued   with   the   idea  of  the  importanc- 
of  controlling    the  vital    breath,    had    faithful' 
counted   the   normal   number  of   respirations  j 
dicin,  and  found  the  average  to  be  22,()3G  inhalati 
and   exhalations   ( A mj-tahindu    Upaniatd,   33) 
21,606    (llaihsa     Upanifad,    4),    a    round    2) 
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{SarvadarSanatahf/rafia,  p.  176,  4),  or  again  21,000 
(Ramatirtha  in  his  notes  on  Maitrayava  Upani- 
fad,  vi.  1);  see  Deussen,  Sechszig  Upnnisads,  pp. 
656  n.  4,  675  n.  2 ;  Ewing,  '  Hindu  Conception  of 
the  Functions  of  Breath,' in  ^..4  Oi^,  xxii.  264.  This 
calculation  (ahout  15.9  respirations  per  minute) 
answers  well  to  the  modem  computations  made  by 
We.stem  scientists,  who  estinvvte  the  normal  breatn 
of  the  healthy  adult  to  be  between  16  and  20  re- 
spirations a  minute.  The  meditative  calm  and  the 
unsurpassed  self-control  of  the  Hindu  ascetic,  it 
must  be  remembered,  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
frequency  of  respiration,  and  thus  justify  the  lower 
figure  as  claimed. 

Hindu  devotees  and  philosophers  not  only  made 
these  statistical  observations  of  respiration  in  con- 
nexion with  their  religious  practices  and  their 
recluse  life  of  self-abnegation,  but  they  also  dis- 
tinguished various  pha.ses  of  the  breath-element, 
and  assigned  a  particular  function  to  each.  The 
spiritual  and  religious  aspect  of  breath  is  to  be 
recojjnized  as  early  as  the  Vedas  and  Brahmanas, 
but  it  readies  its  full  development  in  the  Upani- 
^ds,  where  it  assumes  a  paramount  place. 

In  Sanskrit  the  cardinal  words  relating  to  breath 
and  breathing  are  all  derivatives  of  the  root  an, 
'breathe,'  'respire'  (cognate  with  Gr.  ivefios,  Lat. 
animus,  Goth,  us-anan).  The  principal  word  for 
'breath'  in  general  is  the  derivative  prann  (from 
an  with  prefix  pra).  This  word  heads  the  fivefold 
list  (sometimes  known  as  the  jorana-series),  consist- 
ing of  prfinn,  apdnn,  vydnn,  uihlnn,  and  snmdna, 
under  which  the  early  Hindu  physiological  and 
psychological  views  grouped  breatn  in  its  various 
functions. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  studying 
this  fivefold  series  of  Tirana,  apuna,  vyana,  ziddna, 
lamana.  The  most  thorough  of  the  Western  in- 
vestigations of  the  subject  are  those  hy  Deussen 
and  especially  Ewing,  in  the  works  alluded  to 
already,  and  quoted  with  full  titles  at  the  end  of 
this  article.  So  painstaking  and  exhaustive  an 
examination  as  that  made  by  Ewing  (on.  cit.  250- 
275,  305)  proves  that  the  first  member  of  the  series, 
prdna,  breath  in  general,  designates  either  the 
double  process  of  respiration  or,  more  particularly, 
'in-breathing,'  'inhalation,'  as  contrasted  with 
'out-breathing,' which  is  designated  more  especially 
by  apdna,  'exhalation,'  'exspiration.'  These  two 
words,  prdna  and  apdna,  occur  very  often  together 
(frequently  united  in  a  rfy^mrfua-compound),  and 
are  used  to  denote  the  composite  act  of  respiration. 
This  very  frequency  of  occurrence  has  c.iused  their 
common  long  a  (which  is  etymologically  correct  in 
composition  of  the  vocalic  prefixesjara,  apa,  with  an) 
to  be  assumed  analogically  by  the  other  three 
members  of  the  grou))  (in  which  the  long  a  is  not 
authorized  by  composition  of  the  consonantal 
prefixes  vy,  ud,  sam,  with  an).  As  to  the  meanings 
assigned,  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Deussen 
maintains  that/jrana  .sometimes  signifies  'exspira- 
tion' (Auslmuch),  and  apdnn,  'inspiration'  (Ein- 
hauch) ;  see  his  Allgcm.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  I.  i.  294- 
305,  I.  ii.  248-252,  I.  iii.  69-72,  441,  492,  605,  627, 
649,  and  his  Das  System  dcs  Veddnta,  359-364. 
Ewing  (op.  cit.  292)  strongly  combats  the  jioint. 
His  own  investigations,  moreover  (o/).  cit.  275-276), 
tend  to  show  that  apdna  di^nutes  not  only  '  out- 
breathing,'  but  also  the  physiological  breath- 
functions  of  that  part  of  the  body  below  the  navel. 

The  term  vydna,  lit.  '  breathing  ajiart,'  appears 
to  denote  a  permeating  or  abiiling  breath-factor 
which  forms  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
prdna  and  apdna,  though  sepaiato  from  them,  and 
occupies  also  the  interval  between  resjiirations  (see 
Ewing,  op.  cit.  277-303).  Deussen's  rendering 
ef  the  word  is  '  intcrspiration '  (Zwuchenhauch). 
The  other  two  terms,  uddna  and  samana,  are  less 


frequent  in  occarrence  and  more  obsenre  in  signi- 
ficance. They  seem  to  have  to  do  with  the  function 
of  breath  in  connexion  with  digestion.  Deussen's 
renderings  are  'up-breathing'  (Avfhauck)  and 
'all -breathing'  [AUhaurh)  ;  see  his  Philos.  of  the 
Upanishnds,  279i-280.  Ewing's  various  allusions  to 
these  last  two  breath-elements  of  the  prdna-series 
(op.  cit.  260-287)  should  be  compared. 

In  modern  times  the  Hindu  yog't'-ascetics  and 
certain  of  the  advanced  native  thinkers  of  India 
etill  look  upon  breathing  as  a  science  to  be 
cultivated  under  competent  teachers.  The  practice 
of  appropriately  regulated  breathing,  they  main- 
tain, affects  not  only  the  vital  activity,  but  also 
the  mental  activity,  and  produces  corresponding 

Esychic  results.  The  complete  control  of  tne  vital 
reaths,  even  to  suspending  the  breath  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  brings  with  it  a 
mastery  over  all  the  forces  that  govern  both  mind 
and  body.  For  some  of  the  claims  still  made  by 
living  exponents  of  these  views,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  writings  of  Rama  Prasad  and  the 
Swami  AbhedSnanda,  cited  below. 

LiTERATURK. — The  full  titles  of  the  chief  works  aJ]uded  to  In 
this  art.  are  :  Ewingf,  'The  Hindu  Conception  of  the  Function* 
of  iireath — a  Study  in  Early  Hindu  Psycho-phyacs,'  in  JAOS, 
xxii.  24&-308,  New  Haven,  1901 ;  Deussen,  Allgtm.  Ouch,  der 
Philos.  i.  (3  parts),  Leipzig,  1894-1908,  his  Sechszig  Upani- 
shads  des  Veda,  Leipzig,  1897,  also  Dot  System  des  Vedflnta, 
369-364,  Leipzig,  1883,  and  The  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads 
[Eng.  tr.  by  Oedeu,  pp.  274-280,  Edinburgh,  1906] ;  Tylor, 
Primitire  Cullu.reS,  i.  431-433,  London,  1871  [■'1903J ;  Lobeck, 
A'jlaophamus,  Kbnicstter;^',  1829;  Waitz,  Anthropologic  der 
/t'aturvtjlker,  iii.,  Leipzig,  1802  ;  Rama  Prasad,  Nature's  Finer 
Forces  (Science  of  Breath),  Bombay,  1890;  Abhedananda, 
Uow  to  he  a  Yogi  (Science  of  Breathing),  pp.  126-160,  New  York, 

1902.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  COMMON  LIFE.— 
I.  Founders. — The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
represent  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  many 
efforts  made  during  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  revival 
of  piety.  Some  of  their  external  arrangements 
were  .similar  to  those  of  the  Beghardsand  Beguines, 
but  their  organization  was  more  closely  connected 
with  the  system  and  diseijiline  of  the  Church,  as 
was  intended  by  their  founders,  Gerard  Groot  and 
his  chief  disciple,  Florentius.  Gerard  (1340-1384) 
was  the  son  of  Werner  Groot,  a  wealthy  citizen 
and  magistrate  of  Deventer.  He  took  his  degree 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  acquiring  a  considerable 
reputation  for  talent  and  attainments,  and  then 
settled  at  Cologne,  which  had  long  been  a  cele- 
brated seat  of  learning,  and  subsequently  became 
a  university  town.  Here  he  combined  the  pursoit 
of  study  with  worldly  amusements,  and  became 
very  popular  among  his  associates.  Converted 
by  tlie  eilorts  and  prayers  of  a  former  friend, 
named  Henry  Kalkar,  the  prior  of  a  Carthusian 
monastery,  he  completely  changed  his  mode  of 
life.  Throwing  off  his  elegant  clothes,  he  assumed 
the  simjdest  and  humblest  dress,  while  for  his 
inward  improvement  he  withdrew  for  three  years 
into  a  Cartliusian  monastery,  where  he  spent  his 
time  in  meditation  and  self-discipline.  He  also 
visited  the  saintly  Ruysbroeck,  prior  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Griinthal,  to  whose  spiritual  influence  he 
owed  much  of  the  progress  of  his  soul.  After  five 
years  he  came  forth  as  an  evangelizing  preaiher  of 
great  force  and  jiersunsiveness,  full  of  real  for  the 
revival  of  truly  si]iritual  religion  among  the  people 
at  large,  and  anxious  for  the  reform  of  the  monks 
and  clergy.  He  was  ordained  deacon,  but  never 
regarded  himself  as  worthy  of  the  priesthood.  For 
tlirce  years  and  a  half  he  went  about  preaching  in 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  with  the  result  that 
he  drew  many  souls  out  of  worldliness  and  sin  and 
led  them  to  holiness  of  life.  His  success,  and  his 
severe  condeinnation  of  the  laxity  of  the  clergy, 
however  deserved,  led  to  opposition  to  his  preach- 
ing ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  waa  persuaded  to 
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silence  hlra,  by  withdrawing  licences  to  preach 
from  deacons.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  I'ope, 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  successful,  fur 
Groot  died  soon  after,  in  his  44th  year.  He  was 
prematurely  cut  oil'  by  the  plague,  caught  while 
visiting  a  sick  friend.  But  he  had  had  time,  with 
the  help  of  his  foremost  disciple,  Florentius,  to 
plan  arrangements  for  confirming  his  converts  in 
Christian  ways.  These  two  good  men  sought  to 
establish  Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods,  in  which 
those  who  had  been  rescued  from  worldliness  might 
find  refuge,  and  they  decided  on  the  foundation  of 
some  monasteries  which  might  serve  as  a  support 
and  means  of  guidance  to  the  inmates  ol  the 
Houses,  and  might  also  offer  a  model  of  monastic 
reformation.  The  movement  received  the  name 
of  the  'moderna  devotio.'  Groot  had  some  years 
before  his  death  given  over  his  own  spacious  house 
to  the  town  authorities  of  Deventer  as  an  abode 
for  widows  and  maidens  who  should  live  togetlier 
in  piety  and  good  works.  The  Brotherhoods  were 
also  begun  at  Devenler,  while  the  hrst  monastery 
was  e^st:llllislled  at  Windesheim.  It  was  Augus- 
tinian,  and  became  the  centre  of  several  new  and 
man  J'  reformed  monasteries.  The  next  was  founded 
on  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zv.'olle.  A  brotlier  of 
Thomas  h.  Kempis  was  the  first  prior  of  the  latter, 
and  Thomas  himself,  after  his  education  at  De- 
venter,  spent  his  life  in  it  as  a  monk. 

2.  Regulations.  —  In  common  with  all  pious 
persons  in  the  media-val  Church,  Groot  regarded 
the  career  of  the  monastic  regulars  as  the  highest ; 
but  his  societies  were  intended  as  a  link  between 
the  monks  and  the  people,  and  his  Brotherhoods 
and  Sisterhoods  formed  a  kind  of  modilied  nionas- 
ticism  without  any  vows.  Their  members,  living 
a  common  life  in  their  respective  houses,  were  to 
work  for  tlieir  maintenance,  to  give  what  they 
could  save  to  the  poor  and  sick,  and  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  young. 
The  members  of  a  Brotlierhood  were  drawn  from 
various  classes.  The  educated  copied  books,  as 
was  done  in  monasteries,  and,  later  on,  attended  to 
printing  them,  while  those  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  handicrafts  practised  these  for  the  benclit  of 
the  House.  The  hours  of  prayer  and  of  attend- 
ance at  Mass  were  diligently  observed.  There 
were  several  priests  in  each  house,  besides  the  lay 
members.  The  head  of  the  community  was  called 
•rector,'  and  implicit  obedience  to  him  was  re- 
quired. Under  him  was  the  'procurator,'  who  was 
general  manager.  Various  offices,  such  as  those 
of  librarian,  .sacristan,  warden  of  the  infirmar}-, 
down  to  the  humbler  ones  of  tailor,  baker,  and 
cook,  were  distributed  among  the  Brethren.  Be- 
sides being  called  Fratrcs  vitcB  communis,  tlie 
brothers  acquired  several  other  appellations,  such 
as  Frati-es  bonm  voluntalis;  from  their  benevolence, 
and  Fnitres  cuiullnti  from  their  cap  or  head-dress, 
and  they  were  often  called  Lollards  by  tlieir 
enemies,  though  they  had  no  real  connexion  with 
that  sect.  Owing  to  their  educational  labours, 
they  also  acqiiired  the  designation  of  Fratrcs 
Bieroni/rni,  '  Brothers  of  St.  Jerome,'  who  was 
regarded  as  a  patron  of  learning.  The  dress  of  the 
Brothers  was  black  or  grey  ;  for  priests  and  clerics 
it  went  down  to  the  feet,  for  lay  brethren  to  the 
knee  ;  and  a  black  cap  was  worn  on  the  head.  The 
under  garment  was  washed  eveiy  month  in  summer, 
every  two  months  in  winter.  On  entrance  into 
the  society  each  man  could  deal  witli  his  property 
as  he  liked  ;  but  if  he  once  gave  it  over  to  the 
House,  he  could  not  withdraw  it  in  the  event  of 
his  leaving.  The  Brothers  rose  at  half-past  three 
in  the  morning,  and  went  to  bed  at  nine  in  tlie 
evening.  During  the  day  an  interval  was  allowed 
for  repose.  Dinner  was  at  ten  o'clock,  supper  at 
five.    At  meals  the  Scriptures  or  the  Lives  of  the 


Saints  were  read,  the  Brothers  taking  a  week  each, 
from  the  seniors  downwards.  Meat  might  be 
eaten  on  Sundays,  and  other  days  except  i''ridaya 
and  fast  days.  Their  drink  was  one  little  mug 
of  beer  of  the  small  size  out  of  which  wine  was 
usually  drunk  (Dumbar,  Analecta,  i.  14).  Many 
members  of  the  society  injured  themselves  by 
excessive  fasting,  in  a  degree  not  required  by  the 
rules.  Constant  industry,  according  to  the  pre- 
vious training  of  each  man,  was  inculcated  ;  and 
where  there  was  a  farm  or  garden,  outdoor  labour 
was  required.  All  these  activities  of  the  Brothers 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  begging  habits  of 
the  friars,  who  were  mostly  living  in  idleness,  and 
became  in  consequence  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Brothers ;  while  the  domestic  work  of  the  Sister- 
hoods and  their  instruction  of  girls  made  them 
appear  to  great  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
degenerate  nuns.  It  might  well  be  supposed  that 
these  hard-working  and  devout  societies  would 
have  been  commended  of  all  men,  but  the  friars 
succeeded  in  raising  much  opposition  against  them, 
while  among  the  people  at  large  the  reverence 
which  was  felt  for  the  regular  and  long-established 
monastic  orders,  bound  by  lifelong  vows,  was  not 
bestowed  upon  the  more  secular  system  of  the  new 
society,  till  eventually  they  were  known  by  their 
fruits  and  became  respected  for  their  good  deeds. 
It  was  doubtless  better  for  them  not  to  be  thought 
much  of,  at  any  rate  at  first,  as  they  were  thereby 
guarded  from  the  temptation  to  pride  which  beset 
the  old  religious  orders.  The  opposition,  however, 
was  carried  to  the  verge  of  persecution,  for  at  the 
Council  of  Constance  a  Dominican  named  Grabow 
accused  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  form  a 
community  without  the  vows  of  poverty,  obedience, 
and  chastit3'.  They  were,  however,  defended  by 
their  friends  and  supporters,  the  Windesheim 
niunks,  and  also  by  Gerson.  The  Council  con- 
demned Grabow,  and  offered  him  the  choice  of 
retractation  or  tbe  stake.  Several  Popes  also  had 
the  good  sense  to  support  the  Brotherhoods  and 
Sisterhoods  by  their  rescripts. 

3.  Influence  on  education.— The  eventual  estima- 
tion of  the  Brothers  among  the  people  at  large  was 
mainly  promoted  by  their  devoted  etlbrts  on  be- 
half of  tlie  religious  education  of  boys.  At  their 
first  centre,  Deventer,  they  boarded  many  of  the 
scholars  who  attended  the  noted  school  already 
existing  there,  or  obtained  hospitality  for  them 
among  devout  widows  or  benevolent  burghers. 
Their  religious  teaching  was  mainly  given  in  their 
Houses,  but  some  of  their  scholars  rose  to  be 
assistant  teachers,  or  'lectors,'  in  the  school,  and 
thus  their  work  and  influence  became  blended  with 
the  secular  parts  of  education.  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  the  many  other  towns  to 
which  the  educational  work  of  the  Brotherhoods 
rapidly  extended.  There  was  no  opposition  in 
those  days  to  the  reli^ous  side  of  education.  On 
the  contrary,  the  authorities  of  towns  in  Holland 
and  Germany  frequently  invited  the  help  of  the 
Brothers,  and  induced  members  of  their  Society  to 
settle  in  their  midst,  providing  houses  for  them. 
In  some  places  they  were  entrusted  with  the  re- 
organization of  the  schools.  Distinguished  and 
pious  schoolmasters,  such  as  Hegius  at  Deventer 
and  John  Cele  at  ZwoUe,  were  in  close  touch  with 
the  Brothers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  a 
few  of  the  latter  became  teachers  of  classics  as  weU 
as  of  religion.  When  the  culture  brought  in  by 
the  Renaissance,  with  its  revived  study  of  Greek, 
exti  nded  to  Germany,  through  the  energy  of 
Uudolph  Agricola  and  others,  it  gradually  won 
over  members  of  the  Brotherhoods,  and  added 
thereby  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  educational 
labours.     In  some  of  the  schools  thera  were  mora 
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than  a  thousand  scholars,  and  the  spectacle  of 
devoted  men  giving  their  best  energies  to  bringing 
up  the  rising  generation  in  tnie  religion  and  sound 
learning  gave  new  hope  to  all  who  had  the  good  of 
their  country  at  heart.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Brothers 
not  only  to  produce  good  laymen  and  priests,  but 
also  to  recruit  the  monasteries  with  more  earnest 
novices  ;  and  Erasmus  complains  that  they  unduly 
pressed  their  youths  to  enter  monastic  life.  This 
was  certainly  not  the  ca.se  with  Florentius,  but  it 
may  have  been  so  later  on  ;  and  we  must  remember 
that  Erasmus  was  induced  by  the  desire  of  his 
guardians  to  become  a  monk,  because  they  had 
wasted  his  patrimony,  so  that  he  was  somewhat 
prejudiced. 

It  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  the  Brothers 
founded  schools  of  their  own,  but  this  is  a  mistake  ; 
for  instance,  Erasmus  was  not  educated  in  schools 
belonging  to  them,  as  has  been  usually  alleged. 
He  attended  the  public  schools,  while  boarding 
■with  the  Brothers  and  receiving  religious  teaching 
from  them.  Their  educational  labours  continued 
for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  most  of 
the  schools  in  which  they  had  taught  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Lutheran  Re- 
formation occasioned  the  Roman  Catholic  move- 
ment that  has  been  called  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion. This  was  led  mainly  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
their  pushing  and  aggressive  methods  eventually 
superseded  the  more  modest  and  quiet  work  that 
the  societies  founded  by  Groot  and  Florentius  had 
carried  on. 

In  connexion  with  the  name  of  Florentius  Radewin  fl350- 
1400),  we  have  to  notice  the  boyhood  of  Thomas  ^  Kempie  (1380- 
1471)  before  hie  entrance  upon  the  hfe  of  a  monk  in  the 
Au(;uetiuian  monastery  of  Mount  St.  A}^es.  Very  early  in  life 
Thomas  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Deventer,  and  was  brought 
Into  connexion  with  the  saintly  Florentius,  who  had,  for  the 
sake  of  bein^  near  Gerard  Groot,  given  up  higher  ecclesiastical 
emoluments  to  become  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  colle(;iat«  Church 
of  St  Lebuin.  He  was,  after  Grool's  death,  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  societies  that  Groot  and  he  were  establishing,  but 
he  did  not  become  at  first  the  Hector  of  the  House  at  Deventer. 
He  had  accepted  that  otiice  by  the  time  d.  Kempis  applied  for 
admission,  and  his  winning  and  gracious  manners  and  a  natural 
dignity  of  bearing  had  given  him  a  predominant  influence  for 
good.  He  befriended  the  youthhil  i  Kerapis  and  placed  him 
with  a  devout  widow,  receiving  him  for  a  part  of  the  tmie  into 
his  own  bouse.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  owe  the 
spiritual  meditations  written  by  a  Kempis  to  the  effect  on  his 
after  life  of  the  saintly  character  of  F'lorentius.  Among  many 
such  writings  the  Imitatio  Chri^ti  is  usually  Included ;  and  if, 
as  we  fully  believe,  the  authorship  of  that  well-known  book  .of 
devotion  is  rightly  ascribed  to  him,  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
revered  teacher  of  bis  early  days  can  hardly  be  over-rated. 
Thomas  himself  has  commemorated  Groot  and  Florentius  and 
Bome  of  the  early  Brethren  in  a  remarkable  work,  which  has 
long  been  bound  up  with  his  other  writings  in  the  edition  of 
Sommahus.  In  this  he  gives  most  interesting  details  of  his 
spiritual  Father  and  Rector,  as  well  as  of  other  members  of  the 
House.  A  short  sketch  of  a  youth  of  his  own  age,  named 
Arnold  of  Schoonhoven,  who  was  his  model  of  piety,  closes 
these  valuable  memoirs.  They  are  also  interesting  as  affording 
one  among  many  evidences  of  the  Imitatio  having  been  coin- 

Sosed  by  ^  Kempis.  Dr.  Hirsche,  in  bis  Kritisch-exfgetische 
'inliHung,  brings  forward  a  number  of  quotAtions  to  show  the 
similarity  of  many  expressions  in  these  biographies  to  those 
in  the  Imitatio.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the  lives  of  the 
founders  ami  brothers  so  recorded  afford  an  impressive  realiza- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  that  manual  of  devotion,  and  exhibit  a 
spirit  of  piet^  which  belongs  to  the  same  lines  of  religious 
thought.  It  ts  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  hnUatio 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  a  perusal  of  these  records. 

4.  Doctrines.— The  remarks  just  made  bring  us 
to  the  question  as  to  the  doctrinal  limitations  of 
the  Brotliers  and  their  kindred  monks.  Groot  was 
a  firm  adherent  of  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  had  even  been  called  malleus  hctreti- 
corutn,  '  the  liaininer  of  heretics.'  When  the 
eaintly  Rnj-sbrocck  expressed  himself,  as  Groot 
thought,  with  toil  great  frcedoiii  in  the  direction  of 
mystici.sm,  he  opposed  his  sentiments.  Yet  if  we 
take  the  word  'mysticism,'  which  may  be  used  in 
many  senses,  as  moaning  the  personal  and  inward 
realization  of  spiritual  truth  imparted  bj'  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  contrasted   with   a   mere  outward   and 


formal  religion,  we  shall  find  it  present  in  the 
teaching  of  Groot  and  Florentius  and  in  that  of  k 
Kempis  ;  and  .some  of  the  Windesheim  monks  were 
even  more  dehnitely  mystics.  Yet  none  of  the 
earlier  Brothers  would  have  allowed  himself  to 
question  any  belief  that  was  a  part  of  the  Papal 
system.  And  those  writers  are  wrong  who  have 
maintained  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life  were  '  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.' 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  they  were  reformers,  but 
they  never  intended  to  be  so  in  the  sense  that 
we  associate  with  Protestantism.  This  point  was 
their  advocacy  of  encouraging  the  laity  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  but  they  did 
so  without  any  doubt  occurring  to  them  as  to  the 
Bible  being  fully  consonant  with  Roman  doctrine. 
They  wished  laymen  to  study  Holy  Scripture  for 
their  personal  improvement,  and  uequently  gave 
informal  addresses  to  them  in  their  houses  on 
passages  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  on  those  that 
bore  on  practical  duty.  Among  the  Brothers  at 
Deventer,  Gerard  Zerbolt,  one  of  the  librarians, 
was  the  strongest  advocate  of  translations  of  Holy 
Writ  and  of  prayers  being  supplied  to  the  lay-folk 
in  the  vernacular ;  and  his  arguments  are  well 
worthy  of  study  in  the  treatises  that  he  pat  forth, 
and  which  still  exist. 

When,  later  on,  the  Lutheran  Reformation  began 
to  make  progress,  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life  were  found,  as  was  natural,  on  the  side  of  the 
Papacy ;  yet  in  time  the  new  doctrines  made 
their  way  into  some  of  the  Houses,  and  individual 
members  were  won  over  by  them.  After  a  while 
several  of  the  Brother-houses  went  over  entirely  to 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  that  at  Wesel  received  the 
warm  approbation  of  Luther  himself. 

The  welcome  given  in  many  towns  to  the  greater 
freedom  of  doctrine  promised  by  the  Reformers 
damaged  the  continuance  of  Brother  -  houses  in 
which  the  Roman  teaching  was  still  maintained ; 
but  a  few  here  and  there  survived  for  a  long  time  ; 
and  while  the  educational  work  passed  either  to 
the  Protestants  or  to  the  Jesuits,  some  Brother- 
houses  lingered  on  till  suppressed  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  Sister-houses,  begun  in  the  first 
instance  by  Groot  himself  at  Deventer,  became 
widely  extended,  and  accomplished  good  work  in 
the  training  of  girls,  as  well  as  in  copying  books, 
in  miniature  painting,  and  In  the  humbler  offices  of 
household  duty.  The  Superior  was  usually  called 
'Martha,'  and  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  the 
treatises  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  is  an  encomium  on 
the  duties  and  influence  of  a  woman  who  thus  cares 
in  practical  matters  for  the  welfare  of  the  devout. 
There  was  usually  a  priest  attached  to  the  Sister- 
houses  who  acted  as  ruler  and  confessor.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  latter  was  Brinckerinck, 
who  mled  Groot's  house  for  women  at  Deventer. 
Some  of  hia  addresses  to  the  Sisters  still  exist,  and 
are  full  of  helpful  words  of  encouragement  for 
the  spiritual  life.  A  good  many  of  the  Sisters 
eventually  joined  Augustinian  nunneries. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  monasteries  ol 
Windesheim  and  St.  Agnes,  and  others  afterwards 
established,  were  a  part  of  Groot's  scheme,  anoi 
remained  in  close  sympathy  with  the  Brothers. 
A  Chronicle  of  Windesheim,  by  Busch,  a  con- 
temporary of  S  Kempis,  contains  many  references 
to  Groot  and  Florentius,  and  extracts  from  their 
letters,  which  show  that  the  spiritual  teaching  in 
both  these  parts  of  Groot's  system  was  identical, 
and  that  Florentius,  when  Rector  of  the  House  at 
Deventer,  exercised  the  greatest  care  as  to  recom 
irieniling  Brotliers  to  take  the  vows  at  Winde-sheim, 
or  elsewlicre,  fully  knowing  the  danger  it  had  been 
to  monasteries  to  receive  persons  who  had  no 
adequate  vocation  for  lifelong  devotion.  The 
Chronicle  of  Mount  St.  i4^n«»  was  written  during 
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his  life  by  k  Kempis,  and  «  touching  notice  of  his 
death  is  added  at  the  close  by  another  hand. 

LiTERATi-EB.— I.  OniGI.VAL  SOURCES.— Tbe  most  readily  avaU- 
able  of  these  are  the  lives  of  Gerard,  Florcntius,  and  others,  by 
Thomas  k  Kempis.  in  the  editions  hj  Sonimaliua,  in  the  17th 
cent.,  of  the  works  of  a  Kempis  (earlier  editions  ;  Opera  et  Uhri 
vita,  Nuremberg,  1494,  and  d  Kempis  operOt  Antwerp,  1574  ; 
Enjf.  tr.  The  Fttundert  of  tfu  Sftc  Dtcotion,  by  J.  P.  Arthur, 
Lend.  190.'>) ;  also  Thomas  4  Kempis,  Chroniecn  eanonieorum 
regulariurn  Mimtu  S.  Agnetu  (£ng.  tr.  ChronicU  of  Mount 
St.  Agues,  b^  J.  P.  Arthur,  Lond.  1905-1906);  J.  Buschius, 
Chrimicon  WindeshemenM,  Antwerp,  1621,  re-edited  by  Karl 
Orube,  with  the  Liber  d*  reformatione  monasteriorum,  Halle, 
1886  (an  indispensabl*  source  for  the  study  of  Gerard  Groot,  and 
the  Brothers  and  monks  influenced  by  him)  ;  and  a  tr.  of  Gerald 
Zerbolt's  Beatut  vir  and  Bom*  qvidatn,  by  J.  P.  Arthur, 
London.  1908. 

IL  MoDRRtf  L/TXB.iri7Mi— Delprat.  VtrharxMint  over  lU 
Bro€d4rtchap  vari  0.  Groot*  «n  vt*r  t*n  ir\vlo€d  d*r  Fraterhui2*n, 
Utrecht,  lS30(reviied  ed.  Amheim,  1856) ;  Acquoy,  Hit  Klooster 
U  WiruUsheim  «n  ziyn  invloed,  1875-lSSO;  Hirsche,  Krititch- 
0Xi»gtti9che  EinlHtung  in  dis  Wtrk*  d*t  ThorrKU  von  Kempen, 
Bflrlin,  1873  ;  artt.  on  '  Gerard,'  '  FloranCias,'  and  others  in 
PRE  (3  editions) ;  artt.  on  '  Bnider  de*  gemeinaamen  Lebenl '  in 
PRE'  (Ullmann),  In  PRE^  (Hirsche),  and  in  PRE'  (Schulie). 
Of  these,  the  article  by  Hirsche  goes  the  deepest,  SchuUe  treat- 
ing chiefly  of  the  outward  development.  See  also  K.  Grube, 
Groot  find  seine  Sti/turigen,  C^lo^e,  1883.  One  of  the  most 
Taluable  treatise*  on  the  characteristics  and  work  of  the  Brother- 
hood is  that  by  E.  Mbbius,  Leipzig,  1887.  Bonet-Maury, 
Gharri  d*  Groot*,  Paris,  1878,  contains  a  useful  list  of  Oerardlc 
writing,  and  extracts  from  them.  Kettlewell,  Thoma*  d 
Kempis  and  th*  Brothers  of  the  Common  L\fe^  (abridged),  Lond. 
1885,  will  be  found  useful,  but  does  not  contain  the  more  recent 
criticism  and  information.  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  is  contained  in  Neale's  History  of  the 
Janseniet  Church  ofHoUand,  Oxford,  1858.  Sir  Francis  Cruise, 
Thomas  d  Kempis :  a  Visit  to  the  Scenes  in  tchieJi  his  Life  teas 
spent,  Lond.  18S7,  contains  a  very  valuable  list  of  the  biblio- 
g:raphy  and  literature  of  the  whole  subject.  A  further  list  of 
original  sources  is  given  in  S.  Harvey  Gem,  Hidden  Saint* : 
th*  Brothers  of  th*  Common  Life,  London,  1907. 

S.  Harvey  Gem. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT.— 
This  name  has  been  given  to  mystic-pantheists 
■who  emerged  in  the  I3th  cent.,  were  associated 
with  different  sects  such  as  the  Beghards,  and 
continued  generation  after  generation  down  to  the 
16th  century.  Mosheim  found,  as  he  thought, 
their  characteristic  doctrines  in  writings  of  the 
11th  cent.  ;  but  it  is  safer  to  connect  the  origin  of 
the  Brethren  with  a  speculative  movement  of  the 
13th  century.  At  the  beginning  of  that  century 
there  was  a  philosopliical  revival,  which  was 
quickened  by  Aristotelianism  mixed  with  Neo- 
Platonism  and  introduced  to  the  West  in  an  Arabic 
dress.  Under  its  influence  David  of  Dinant  in- 
dulged in  speculations  tending  to  pantheism  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Almaric  of  Bena,  also  affected 
by  the  Oriental  Aristotelianism,  set  forth  mystic 
doctrines  which  were  accounted  pantheistic  and 
therefore  dangerous  to  religion.  At  Paris  in  1204, 
Almaric  was  charged  with  teaching  'quod  quilibet 
Christianus  teneatur  credere,  se  esse  membrum 
Christi,  nee  aliquem  posse  salvari,  qui  hoc  non 
crederet.'  On  an  appeal  to  Rome  he  was  con- 
aemned ;  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  hb 
teaching  must  have  had  some  meaning  other  than 
the  mystical  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ, 
since  it  was  judged  to  be  heretical. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  enumerating  three  errors 
regarding  the  being  of  God,  distinguished  between 
David  of  Dinant  and  Almaric  : 

'Alii  autem  dixerunt  deum  esse  prtncipiuro  fonsale  omnium 
perum,  et  haec  dicitur  fuisse  opinio  Almancanorum.  8ed  tertiui 
OTor  fuit  David  de  Dinando,  qui  stuitissime  pceoit  deum  esse 
materiam  priniam '  {Summa,  L  iiL  8). 

Though  the  men  were  both  dead,  a  Council  of 
Paris  in  1209  condemned  their  works  ;  and  it  was 
aaserted  that  Almaric  had  inspired  the  dangerous 
doctrines  of  the  Almaricians,  as  they  were  called. 
Among  these  doctrines  this  was  set  torth  : 

*  Pater  in  Abraham  incarnatus,  Filius  in  Maria,  Splritus 
8anctu3  In  nobis  quotidie  incamatur  —  omnia  unum,  quia 
«,tiidquid  est,  est  deus.* 

Further,  the  Almaricians  were  accused  of  teach- 
ing that  now,  in  the  time  of  the  Spirit,  salvation  in 
»o  way  depends  on  the  sacraments  of  the  Chnrch, 


and  that  what  are  accounted  sins  of  the  ilssh  are 
not  sins  if  done  through  love.  It  was  not  likely 
that  these  men  would  escape  the  censure  and 
punishment  of  the  Church,  and  a  persecution 
directed  against  heretics  was  begun  in  Paris  in 
1210,  and  in  1212  was  raging  in  Strassburg. 
Among  those  who  perished  at  Strassburg  were 
Ortlieoenses,  a  name  derived  from  Ortlieb,  whose 
teaching  marked  him  as  a  follower  of  Almaric. 

These  men  were  hardly  entitled  to  be  considered 
speculative  thinkers,  but  none  the  less  there  were 
elements  of  pantheism  and  mysticism  in  their 
principles.  They  maintained  that  the  uncreated 
universe  ii  eternal,  and  that,  while  there  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  body,  immortality  is  for  all. 
The  Trinity  was  represented  in  some  mystic  fashion 
by  three  members  of  their  community.  They  were 
not  charged  with  carnal  practices,  but  they  roused 
ecclesiastical  opposition  Dy  repudiating  the  sacra- 
ments and  ordinances  of  the  Church  as  unnecessary 
for  men  united  with  God.  In  1215,  at  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  the  theories  of  Almaric  were  once 
more  condemned,  and  condemned  with  the  full 
authority  of  the  Church.  The  mystic-pantheistio 
doctrines  set  forth  by  the  Almaricians  were  not 
crushed,  however,  by  the  persecution  of  1210,  by 
the  Lateran  decree,  or  by  a  persecution  which  took 
place  in  1216,  as  they  were  wide-spread,  and  had 
reached  even  the  Waldenses,  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Albertus 
Magnus.  The  opposition  of  Albertus  did  not  stay 
the  progress  of  tnese  doctrines,  and  they  began  to 
affect  the  Beguines  and  Beghards,  who,  tnongh 
they  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  the  Churcli, 
were  exciting  suspicion  by  their  fanatical  laudation 
of  poverty.  In  these  communities,  prophets  or 
teachers  appeared  who  taught  that  God  could  best 
be  served  in  freedom  of  spirit,  and  they  and  their 
converts  were  known  as  '  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit.'  The  orthodox  Beghards  and  Beguines 
suffered  from  the  evil  reputation  of  the  heretics, 
and  the  Franciscan  spirituals,  often  confused  with 
the  Beghards,  suffered  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  name  of  '  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit '  was  adopted  or  applied,  and  also  to  discover 
the  author  of  the  phrase.  Lea  in  his  History  of 
the  Inquisition  (ii.  321)  says  : 

'  Even  the  orthodox  Casarius  of  Heisterbaob  [di«d  «.  U40] 
argues  that  much  is  permitted  to  the  sainta  which  is  forbidden 
to  sinners ;  where  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  there  is  hberty — have 
charity  and  do  what  thou  pleasest.  Wlien  the  fatal  word  had 
once  been  spoken,  it  could  not  be  hushed  to  alienee.' 

In  an  episcopal  letter  of  1317,  quoted  by  Gieseler 
{Lehrbucn,  III.  viL  90),  the  writer  enomerated  the 
errors  of  those 

*quoe  TulguB  Beghardoe  et  Schwectroncs  Dominant,  Ipd  rero 
et  ipsae  se  de  secta  liberi  spiritua  ti  Tolontariaa  paaportatla 
parroa  fratres  rel  sororea  rocant.* 

The  name,  whatever  its  origin,  was  directly 
associated  neither  with  pantheism  nor  mysticism, 
but  with  the  liberty  of  which  Caesarins  of  Heister- 
bach  wrote,  and  for  which  Pauline  authority  was 
claimed.  Yet  this  liberty  was  asserted  not  as  mere 
licence,  but  as  the  natural  right  of  men  with  the 
Divine  Spirit. 

The  lomc  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Brethren  is 
intelligible.  God  is  what  is,  and  men,  being  of 
Him,  come  from  and  return  to  Him.  There  is 
therefore  neither  purgatory  nor  hell,  and  the 
sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  on- 
needed.  As  man  is  essentially  Divine  and  is 
able  through  contemplation  and  withdrawal  from 
things  of  sense  to  know  himself  united  with  God, 
he  can  in  his  freedom  do  what  God  does,  and  must 
act  as  God  work.i  in  him.  There  is  therefore  for 
the  free  man  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  Gk)d  is  aU, 
and  all  is  God,  and  all  is  His ;  and  men  are  there- 
fore free  to  take  or  beg  their  bread,  so  that  they 
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may  not  be  entangled  tlirough  labour  in  the  thing's 
of  sense.  IntoIli;jilile  thougli  the  logic  niav  bo,  the 
doctrines  contradicted  tlie  dofTiins,  and  led  to  a 
violation  of  tlie  practices,  of  the  Church,  with  the 
destruction  of  morality.  The  same  Caesarius  of 
Heisterbach  who  liad  a  plea  for  liberty  condemned 
the  men  who  indulged  in  it  {de  Miraculis,  v.  22) : 

*  Maxlmam  etiani  blaspheniiara  ausi  sunt  dicere  in  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  a  quo  omnis  inunditia  est  et  sanetitas.  Si  atiquis  est 
in  Spiritu  Sancto,  aietmnt,  et  faciat  fornicatioiieni,  aut  aliqua 
alia  pullutione  polluatur,  nou  est  ei  pecoaluiu,  quia  ille  spiritus 
qui  i-st  Deus,  est  in  eo,  ille  operatur  omnia  in  omnibus.' 

Mosheiui  {Instil.  11.  v.  11)  quotes  the  following 
from  de  Novem  Mupibus,  a  private  book  of  the 
Brethren : 

*  Moreover,  the  godlilte  man  operates  and  begets  the  same  that 
God  operates  and  begets.  For  in  God  he  worked  and  created 
heaven  and  earth.  He  is  also  the  generator  of  the  eternal 
word.  Nor  can  God  do  anj-thing  without  this  man.  The  god- 
like man  should,  therefore,  make  his  will  conformable  to  Uod's 
will,  BO  that  he  should  will  all  that  God  wills.  If,  therefore, 
God  wills  that  I  should  sin,  1  ought  by  no  means  to  will  that  I 
may  not  have  sinned.  This  is  true  contrition.  And  if  a  man 
have  committed  a  thousand  mortal  sins,  and  the  man  is  well 
regulated  and  united  to  God,  he  ought  not  to  wish  that  he  had 
not  done  those  sins;  and  he  ought  to  prefer  sufTcring  a  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  to  have  omitted  one  of  those  mortal  sins.' 

An  indictment  of  a  Beghard  in  1367  is  recorded 
by  DOllinger  in  his  Sektengesch.  des  Mittelalters 
(ii.  386).  The  charges  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
bnt  they  show  at  least  what  could  be  urged  against 
the  Brethren.  The  accused  had  declared,  it  was 
alleged, 

'  quod  talis  homo  liber  redditur  Impeccabilis  et  potest  agere 
quidquid  vult  et  sibi  placet,  et  si  natura  inclinaret  ad  actum 
venereum,  potest  licite  ipsum  perficere  cum  sorore  sua  vel  matre 
et  in  quooumque  loco  sicut  in  altari ;  et  dixit  quod  magis 
naturale  est  taiem  actum  venereum  exercere  cum  uxore  sua 
carnaU  (^uam  cum  alia  muliere  propter  atfinitatem  naturae  ;  et 
eubjunxjt  quod  perfectus  hber  a  se  licentiat  virtutes  sub  tali 
distinctione,  quod  homo  liber  non  est  sub  lege  <juocunque,  nee 
tenetur  ad  statuta  ecclesiae  nee  praecepta  quahacunque,  quod 
tails  est  hber  spiritu  id  est  ein/ry  Qeut,  quod  idem  estquam  homo 
liber,  et  statuta  et  praecepta  ecclesiae  debent  ealtem  tenere 
grossi  homines,  id  est  homines  sub  lege  existentes,  quos  ipse 
groisofl  homines  appellat.' 

The  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  14tb  cent, 
condemned  from  time  to  time  the  doctrines  of  the 
Brethren,  and  the  Inquisition  added  many  of  them 
to  the  number  of  its  victims.  One  of  ttiose  who 
suffered  death  (in  1310)  was  Marguerite  de  Hainault, 
described  as  bfguine  clergesse.  She  was  charged 
with  teaching  that  the  soul  absorbed  in  Divine 
love  could  yield  without  sin  or  remorse  to  all 
demands  of  the  flesh.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
(in  1397),  Nicholas  of  Basel,  the  most  noted  of  the 
Brethren  of  his  time,  was  burned,  along  with  two 
of  his  disciples,  at  Vienna  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
famous  Eckhart,  the  founder  of  the  German  Mystics, 
was  harassed  by  the  Inquisition,  and,  but  for  his 
natural  death,  might  have  perished  as  a  heretic. 
John  xxn.  condemned  twenty-eight  articles  said  to 
be  founded  on  Eckhart's  teaching,  and  among  these 
were  the  assertions  of  the  common  divinity  of  God 
and  man,  and  of  sin  and  virtue  as  the  same  in  the 
sight  of  God.  The  accused,  however,  was  not  alive 
to  defend  himself.  The  famous  company  of  the 
Friends  of  God  sprang  from  the  Brethren,  Lea 
asserts  [op.  cit.  ii.  365) ;  but  he  admits  that  they 
'avoided  the  deplorable  moral  extravagances  of 
the  parent  sect.'  Tauler  was  careful  in  his  sermons 
to  mark  the  difl'erence  between  his  doctrines  and 
those  of  the  Brethren,  and  the  author  of  the 
Deut.iche  Theoloijie  condemned  theories  which  were 
those  of  the  Brethren. 

In  the  15th  cent,  the  Brethren,  thanks  to  the 
Inquisition,  were  less  active  than  they  had  been  in 
the  14th  ;  but  amidst  the  Hussite  troubles  tliere 
was  evidence  of  them  in  Bohemia,  where  the  name 
of  Beghrird  was  niodilied  to  Pimrd.  In  1453,  Pope 
Nicholas  v.  ordered  the  wandering  Beghards  to  ally 
themselves  to  the  Tertiaries  of  tlie  Mendicant 
Orders,  and  thus  many  of  the  Brethren,  or  those 
professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Free  Spirit,  were 


brought  under  rule.  Even  then,  however,  the 
doctrines  were  not  altogether  suppressed,  for  in 
I4!V2,  Friar  John  of  Moravia  was  crushing  Hu.ssites 
and  IJegliards  ;  and  in  the  Libertines  of  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Germanj-,  and  Switzerland  who 
flourished  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  even  in  some  of 
the  Anabaptists,  were  found  doctrines  and  practices 
associating  them  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit. 

LiTKRATcmK. — Moshelm,  *de  Berhardia  et  Begulnabiu ' (/n- 
ttitutumns),  1700;  Hahn,  Guch.  aer  Ketier.  iL  (1847)  470 fT. ; 
Gieseler,  Lfhrbvch  der  Kirchenyeschichte*,  1848;  Jundt, 
11  iai.  du  panth'^Uine  populaire  au  jnui/e7i  dge,  1876  ;  Dbllinger, 
Bfilra;je  zur  S^ktenijesch.  des  MUtclattem,  Ii  [1890]  378fl., 
702  fT.  ;  Lea,  History  nf  tht  Inquisition  of  tht  MiddU  Aga, 
U.  I1S88J  1238.,  S23ff^  4040.,  6171.;  Haupt,  'Briider  dea 
(reien  Geistes,'  in  PiiE»  ia  UB87]  467-472,  and  the  referanoM 
there  cited.  J.   HkKKLBSS. 

BRETHREN  (Plymouth).— In  the  Sod  quarter 
of  the  19th  century  the  State  Churchea  in  Great 
Britain  were  worldly  and  dead ;  the  Dissenters  were 
orthodox  and  cold  ;  the  great  Evangelical  Revival 
was  on  the  wane.  Edward  Irving  had  translated 
Ben  Ezra's  book.  The  Coming  of  Messiah  in  Glory 
and  Majesty.  He  had  been  greatly  moved  by  it, 
and  was  preaching  that  the  Lord  was  coming. 
This  had  stirred  people  of  all  classes,  and  it 
seemed  like  the  midnight  cry :  '  Behold  the  Bride- 
groom cometh.'  It  was  in  tne  midst  of  this  state 
of  things  that  the  movement  of  Brethrenism 
originated  (1827).  The  first '  Brother '  was  Edward 
Cronin,  a  doctor,  who  felt  that  trae  Christians, 
being  one  body  in  Christ,  ought  to  be  welcomed 
to  the  Lord's  Table,  wherever  His  Table  was  spread. 
But  the  movement  received  its  impulse  and  direc- 
tion from  men  far  excelling  Cronin  in  gifts  and 
power.  Anthony  Norris  Groves,  a  missionary  to 
Syria  and  India,  suggested  to  John  Gifford  Bellett, 
a  lawyer :  '  This,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  mind  of  God 
concerning  us,  that  we  should  come  together  in  all 
simplicity  as  disciples,  not  waiting  on  any  pnlpit 
or  ministry,  but  trusting  the  Lord  will  edify  us 
together  by  ministering  to  us,  as  He  sees  good, 
from  ourselves.'  This  idea  got  hold  of  Bellett's 
mind,  and  was  the  germ  of  the  movement.  With 
Francis  Hutchinson,  John  V.  Parnell  (afterwards 
Lord  Congleton),  and  others,  he  organized  a 
meeting  in  Hutchinson's  house,  to  which  Cronin 
came.  In  1830,  at  Parnell's  suggestion,  they 
removed  to  a  large  room  in  Aungier  Street, 
Dublin,  so  that  they  might  be  more  of  a  testi- 
mony. Another  eminent  man  associated  himself 
with  them,  John  Nelson  Darby.  Born  at  West- 
minster, London,  November  18th,  1800,  he  gradu- 
ated with  honours  at  Trinity  College,  was  trained 
for  the  law,  but  forsook  it  for  a  clerical  career, 
and  became  a  curate  in  Co.  Wicklow,  where  he 
was  reputed  a  saint  on  account  of  his  holy  life. 
He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life ;  his  intellectual 
abilities  were  of  the  highest  order ;  his  piety  was 
sincere  and  deep,  while  his  power  to  hold  men 
under  his  influence  was  the  wonder  of  his  foes 
and  the  admiration  of  his  friends.  The  way  in 
which  he  controlled  the  Brethren  for  fifty  yean 
exemplifies  this. 

Groves  asserted  that  ordination  to  preach  was 
not  needed  by  a  spirit-gifted  minister;  Cronin, 
that  there  was  only  one  church-membership,  viz. 
the  body  of  Christ ;  while  Darby,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  in  1828  (while  he  was  a  clergyman  in  the 
Irish  Church),  entitled  '  The  Nature  and  Unity  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,'  set  forth  the  principles  of 
gathering  to  the  Lord's  name  and  the  Cnurch's 
union  with  Christ.  Thus,  Cronin,  Groves,  Bellett, 
Parnell,  and  Darby  were  the  founders  of  the 
movement.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  determine  the 
relative  influence  of  the  first  four,  but,  undoubtedly. 
Darby  was  the  great  leader  and  teaclier. 

To  the  company  in  Aungier  Street  many 
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added  between  1830  and  1832.  At  first  they  did 
not  think  of  separating  from  the  Churches  around. 
This  came  as  the  result  of  their  principles  and 
practice,  and  when  they  increased  in  power  and 
numbers.  Darby  visited  Oxford  in  July  1830, 
where  he  met,  amongst  others,  B.  W.  Newton  and 
G.  V.  Wigram,  both  of  whom  came  under  his 
influence  and  power.  A  meeting  was  formed  at 
Plymouth.  Newton  and  other  able  men  ministered 
there  for  years.  From  it  the  name  '  Plymouth 
Brethren '  was  derived,  while  from  Darby  the 
name  '  Darbyites '  was  received.  Newton  had  a 
speculative  mind,  was  grave  and  earnest,  and 
became  the  most  prominent  leader  at  Plymouth. 
George  Miiller,  brother-in-law  to  Groves,  was  the 
co-pastor  with  Henry  Craik  at  Bethesda  Chapel, 
Bristol.  Both  these  and  their  congregation,  in  a 
measure,  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Brethren. 
A  few  brethren  joined  them,  and  one  meeting  was 
formed,  but  most  Brethren  now  think  this  was  a 
mistake.  A  gathering  was  formed  at  Rawstome 
Street,  London,  and  meetings  sprang  up  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Between  1832  and  1838 
meetings  to  study  prophecy  were  held  in  Lady 
Powercourt's  mansion,  Co.  Wicklow.  They  were 
attended  by  eminent  clergymen,  and  Darby, 
Bellett,  and  Wigram  went  to  them,  and  took  part 
in  them. 

From  1830  to  1835  the  movement  swept  on. 
J.  L.  Harris,  a  clergyman,  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Brethren.  He  edited  their  first  magazine. 
The  Christian  Witness,  to  which  Darby,  BeUett, 
Newton,  S.  P.  Tregelles  and  other  writers  con- 
tributed. It  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  Brethrenism 
with  vigour  and  freshness  (1834-40).  A  tract 
dep6t  was  begun,  from  which  issued  a  steady 
stream  of  tracts.  The  clergy  became  alarmed  as 
several  of  their  order  joined  the  movement,  which 
was  at  first,  undoubtedly,  a  '  better-class '  move- 
ment, containing  lords,  ladies,  and  officers  not  a 
few.  The  peoiile  were  evangelized  with  great 
zeal ;  lay  preaching  was  held  to  be  the  dutj'  of 
all  who  had  received  grace  and  gift,  and  in  the 
open  air  and  in  meeting-rooms  the  doctrines  of 
Brethrenism  were  expounded.  Separateness  from 
the  world  was  necessary ;  for  the  Lord  was  at 
hand,  and  every  one  must  be  ready  to  meet  Him. 

Groves  went  on  a  mission  to  Baghdad,  and  then 
laboured  in  India,  with  the  result  that  many 
Anglo-Indians  became  disciples  of  the  new  faith. 
On  returning  to  England,  however,  he  found  a 
stricter  system  of  fellowship  existing  than  when 
he  left.  He  wrote  to  Darby  protesting  against 
this,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  his  own  words  to 
Bellett  had  raised  a  force  which  he  could  not  now 
control. 

Darby  evangelized  in  Ireland,  and  visited  Swit- 
zerland, where  his  success  was  phenomenal.  The 
Evangelical  Revival  had  taken  place.  He  preached 
the  Atonement  of  Christ,  His  Resurrection,  Inter- 
cession, and  Second  Coming.  He  engaged  in 
controversies  with  the  Wesleyans  and  with  Church 
leaders.  Seventy  companies  of  Brethren  were 
gathered  in  Switzerland.  He  also  visited  France 
and  Germany,  where  he  gained  many  disciples. 
His  labours  extended,  with  intervals  of  visitations 
to  England,  several  years.  A  reference  to  the 
first  vol.  of  his  Letters  will  show  his  great  activity. 
Later,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  Germany,  and 
translated  the  New  Testament,  and  afterwards 
the  Old,  into  German.  G.  MUller  visited  Germany 
in  1843.  Ministering  amongst  the  Baptists,  he 
spread  the  tenets  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Father- 
land. 

Meanwhile,  Newton  remained  at  Plymouth,  but, 
nnlike  Darby  and  others,  never  hearlily  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  presence  in  tho  assembly, 
tmt   Mt  np    what    Tregelles    called   'a  modified 


Presbyterianism,'  which  was  self-elected,  and 
confined  the  services  of  prayer,  praise,  teaching, 
and  rule  to  himself  and  those  associated  with  him 
at  Plymouth. 

This  was  to  be  the  model  for  all  meetings,  and 
an  ettbrt  was  made  to  carry  it  out.  He  denied 
the  immediate  return  of  the  Lord,  teaching  that 
certain  events  must  take  place  before  He  did 
come.  He  discouraged  brethren  who  held  opposite 
views  from  ministering.  His  lectures,  copied  in 
manuscript,  were  circulated  widely  amongst  a 
select  few.  J.  L.  Harris  and  others,  helpless  to 
combat  this  state  of  things,  left  Plymouth.  It 
was  at  this  time  (1845)  that  Darby  returned.  He 
had  borne  with  Newton's  views  on  the  Second 
Coming,  but  would  not  tolerate  the  setting  aside 
of  the  Spirit's  presence  in  the  Church,  for  that 
Darby  viewed  as  the  re-establishment  of  the 
clerical  system  that  the  Brethren  had  left  in  the 
Churches  around.  Darby  maintained  that  by 
Newton's  clerical  control  the  Spirit  was  displaced 
in  the  assembly.  He  protested  against  this,  but 
Newton  and  his  supporters  would  not  yield. 
Darby  and  many  others  withdrew  from  communion, 
and,  after  waiting  from  March  till  December,  they 
broke  bread  apart  from  the  Newton  party  at 
Raleigh  Street,  PljTnouth.  Indignation  against 
Darby  was  intense.  He  had  broken  the  unity  of 
the  Brethren,  and  they,  who  had  testified  to  unity, 
were  now  in  disunion.  Darby's  contention  was 
that  he  'could  not  maintain  union  to  support  evU,' 
and  that  'truth  was  more  to  him  than  friends, 
religious  reputation,  or  unity.'  Two  years'  con- 
troversy followed,  in  which  the  leaders  took  part. 
Charges  against  Newton's  writings  and  his  rule  in 
the  Plymouth  assembly  were  interwoven  with  the 
main  issue,  viz.  the  '  Spirit's  freedom  to  use  whom- 
soever He  pleased  in  the  assembly  while  gathered 
to  the  Lord's  name  for  worship  and  ministry.' 
This  was  what  Darby  and  his  followers  contended 
for,  and  it  was  this  that  Newton  and  his  associates 
resisted.  Round  this  same  question  of  clericalism 
many  later  disputes  arose  and  caused  divisions. 

In  1847,  Newton's  opinions  on  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  came  to  light.  He  had  taught,  amongst  a 
select  body  of  disciples,  that  our  Lord,  being  a 
man  and  an  Israelite,  was  bom  relatively  under 
the  curse  of  God,  which  rested  on  the  human  race 
generally,  and  on  Israel  specially,  on  account  of 
their  having  broken  the  Law  and  rejected  their 
Messiah  ;  and  that,  from  childhood  to  His  baptism 
in  Jordan,  Christ  was  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of 
God,  but  escaped  much  on  account  of  His  prayer 
and  piety.  When  Newton's  views  became  known, 
they  were  rejected  by  the  mass  of  the  Brethren, 
and  many  of  his  former  supporters,  such  as  Soltau, 
Batten,  Dyer,  and  Clulow,  abjured  their  errors, 
and  confessed  they  had  been  under  the  delusion  of 
Satan  as  to  their  doctrines,  and  in  supporting 
Newton.  Newton  made  a  confession,  which  was 
considered  insufficient,  and  withdrew  his  tracts, 
which  he  never  re-issued,  for  re-consideration.  He 
admitted  that  in  expressions  he  was  wrong,  and 
that  in  one  particular  he  had  erred,  viz.  in  con- 
tending that  our  Lord  was  under  Adam's  federal 
headship.  The  meeting  at  Ebrington  Street, 
Plymouth,  was  broken  up.  Newton  removed  to 
London,  modified  his  views  considerably,  and 
formed  a  church  of  which  he  became  minister, 
having  no  fellowship  with  any  other  religious 
body.  He  wrote  largely  on  Prophecy,  and  in  his 
writings  there  are  passages  of  great  literary  beauty. 
He  died  in  1899,  aged  92,  having  outlived  all  Ms 
com  [jeers. 

It  was  Newton's  teachings  that  caused  the  first 
division  amongst  Brethren,  which  took  place  at 
Bethesda  in  1849.  Miiller  and  Craik  refused  to 
allow    a   congregational   judgment  on   Newton'a 
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tracts.  Several  who  had  sympathized  with 
Newton's  views,  and  two  Brethren  who  had  im- 
bibed his  teacliings,  were  received  by  the  Bethesda 
congregation.  It  is  a  moot  point  whetlier  Miiller 
and  Craik  knew  of  the  views  of  those  disciples  of 
Newton  who  did  not  openly  promulgate  them. 
Their  reception  called  forth  from  G.  Alexander 
and  sixty  others  a  vigorous  protest.  Miiller  and 
Craik  would  not  allow  the  congregation  to  judge 
and  condemn  Newton's  tracts  until  it  adopted  a 
paper  called  'The  Letter  of  the  Ten,'  signed  by 
themselves  and  eight  other  leaders,  and  to  which 
some  of  Newton's  sympathizers  adhibited  their 
names.  This  paper  committed  the  Church  to  a 
neutral  position,  and  defined  for  years  the  ecclesi- 
astical position  of  those  afterwards  called  '  Open ' 
Brethren.  It  became  a  document  of  discord,  and 
a  barrier  to  fellowship  between  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  Brethren.  Bethe-sda  assembly 
adopted  the  paper,  and  retained  the  ministry  of 
their  pastors,  wno  had  threatened  to  resign  unless 
this  were  done.  To  Darby,  Wigram,  Dorman, 
and  others  the  position  thus  taken  up  was  wrong, 
and  they  would  not  tolerate  it.  Darby  was 
branded  as  a  schismatic,  and  severely  attacked. 
The  result  was  that  the  dispute  aU'ected  all  the 
meetings  throughout  the  land.  Bethesda  assembly, 
with  its  pastors,  now  took  up  the  question.  Seven 
meetings  were  held  before  the  end  of  the  year,  as 
a  result  of  which  some  of  those  who  had  supported 
Newton  withdrew  from  fellowship,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  Church  from  its  dilemma.  Two  of 
these,  on  retiring,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  congrega- 
tion, declared  that  Newton  was  fundamentally 
sound.  With  some  others  they  attempted  to  form 
a  congregation,  but  failed,  and  were  afterwards 
re-admitted  to  Bethesda  on  their  confessing  that 
they  had  erred  in  leaving.  By  Darby  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him  this  was  not  considered  a 
proper  judgment  of  the  evU  doctrines.  Miiller 
and  Craik  both  condemned  Newton's  doctrines, 
and  declared  that,  if  Newton's  teachings  were 
right,  then  Christ  would  require  a  Saviour  Him- 
self. But  their  judgment  came  too  late,  as  what 
might  have  prevented  a  schism  in  July  could  not 
heal  the  division  in  December. 

When  Bethesda  had  judged  the  question  in  this 
fashion,  Darby  called  on  Aliiller  with  a  view  to 
reconciliation  ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  interview 
dilTer  essentially,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
Darby's  letter  to  J.  S.  Oliphant  with  Miiller's 
letter  to  an  unknown  correspondent  in  1883. 
Darby  issued  a  letter  to  all  the  Brethren  con- 
demning Bethesda,  and  calling  upon  all  assemblies 
to  reject  her  principles.  He  denounced  as  evil 
'  The  Letter  of  the  Ten,'  which,  he  said,  permitted 
association  with  a  heretical  congregation  by 
allowing  persons  coming  from  it  to  have  fellow- 
bliip,  provided  they  had  not  imbibed  the  evil 
doctrines.  And  this  the  Exclusive  Brethren  hold 
with  iiillexiblo  strictness  to  this  day.  Fellowship 
with  meetings  where  evil  doctrines  are  held  is 
repudiated,  and  no  one  is  allowed  fellowship  unless 
he  is  sound  doctrinally,  and  leads  a  godly  life. 

Ileuceturward  Miiller  devoted  himself  to  evan- 
gelical and  pliilanthroi)ic  laljours.  He  continued 
to  be  co-pastor  at  Bethesda.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  went  on  evangelical  tours,  and 
died  on  lutli  March  1898,  greatly  honoured. 

Miiller  and  his  followers  took  a  delinite  stand 
against.  Darby,  and  the  division  became  permanent. 
The  Miiller  party  was  in  the  majority  at  first. 
J.  L.  Ilariis,  W.  II.  Soltau,  Lord  Con'-leton,  and 
other  leadeis  sided  with  Miiller,  and  stood  for 
'  Open '  principles,  declaring  them  to  be  tlie 
original  views  of  the  Brethren.  The  Ojien 
Brethren  devoted  themselves  to  gospel  work. 
Spui'geou  called  them  a 'simple  evaugelical  <'ace.' 


They  made  converts  in  large  numbers.  They 
have  had  a  number  of  earnest  teachers  and  eran- 
gelists.  Their  books  and  tracts  have  been  cir- 
culated in  millions  during  the  jiast  fifty  years. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect 
reconciliation  with  their  Exclusive  friends,  one 
especially  by  Henry  Bewley  in  1870-71,  but  all 
have  been  unsuccessful.  As  late  as  1892,  the 
Exclusive  Brethren  in  Grant's  fellowship  in 
America  were  approached  with  a  view  to  re- 
union. In  1906,  nowever,  Bethesda  adopted  a 
declaration  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  1894  by 
fourteen  leaders  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
was  now  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly  by 
eleven  Brethren.  It  explained  and  modified  some 
of  the  objectionable  statements  in  'The  Letter  of 
the  Ten,'  and  had  as  its  object  a  union  with 
G.  W.  Heath  and  his  associates  who  sought  the 
re-union  of  all  sections  of  Brethren.  This  move- 
ment is  still  in  progress. 

Amongst  the  Open  Brethren  disputes  have  been 
few.  Their  principal  dispute,  which  took  place  in 
1892,  was  over  what  is  called  the  '  Needed  Truth' 
question.  The  majority  rejected  the  'Needed 
Truth'  principles,  which  were:  (1)  complete 
separation  from  all  Christians  not  in  their  own 
fellowship ;  (2)  only  those  baptized  after  con- 
version to  be  allowed  to  break  bread ;  (3)  elders 
in  the  oversight  to  be  recognized  in  the  place  of 
rule  over  the  assemblies.  The  movement  lias  not 
been  a  success,  as  many  of  the  'Needed  Truth 
party  have  returned  to  the  '  Open '  fold,  and  in 
1904  a  dispute  arose  causing  division  amongst  that 
party.  'The  'Open'  Brethren  are  active  and 
earnest,  fraternize  freely  with  other  Christians, 
and  do  not  evoke  the  same  opposition  as  the 
'  Exclusives.'  Their  meetings  are  numerous,  being 
established  in  nearly  all  large  to^vns.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  in  writers  they  are  poorer  than 
the  Exclusives ;  still  they  have  had  some  able 
writers,  such  as  Thomas  Newbery,  editor  of  a 
valuable  edition  of  the  Bible,  J.  Denham  Smith, 
W.  Lincoln,  Arthur  Pridham,  W.  H.  Soltau,  etc. 

From  1849  to  1879  the  Exclusive  Brethren  had  a 
period  of  prosperity.  In  1849,  G.  V.  Wigram  com- 
menced their  chief  organ,  which  extended  to 
18  vols.  (1849-81),  the  Present  Testimony.  To  it 
Darby  contributed  his  '  Synopsis  of  the  Books  of 
the  Bible,'  and  other  writers  gave  of  their  best. 
It  was  in  1845  that  William  Kelly,  the  son  of  an 
Ulster  squiie,  and  a  graduate  with  highest  honours 
in  Classics  at  Dublin,  joined  the  movement.  After 
having  edited  The  Prospect  (1848-50),  he,  in  1856, 
took  up  the  editorship  of  the  Bible  Treasury, 
which  he  conducted  for  fifty  years.  To  it  Darby, 
Stoney,  Mackintosh,  Denny,  Grant,  Bellett,  and 
others  contributed,  and,  though  its  editor  has 
passed  away,  it  is  still  issued,  and  is  the  oldest 
organ  of  the  Brethren.  All  their  chief  doctrines 
and  controversies  have  been  discussed  in  its  pages. 
It  was  in  it  that  Kelly's  '  Commentaries  hrst 
appeared.  W.  H.  Dorman  edited  the  Girdle  of 
Iruth,  10  vols.  (1855-G6);  J.  B.  Stoney  conducted 
A  Voice  to  the  Faithful  for  thirty  years ;  and 
C.  H.  Mackintosh,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
scholastic  work,  and  had  given  it  up  (1853),  wrote 
Notes  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  has  had  a  wide 
circulation,  and  has  greatly  popularized  Darby's 
views.  There  were  many  other  publications  during 
tliis  period  of  great  activity,  which  strengthened 
the  Exclusive  movement ;  and  a  ceaseless  circula- 
tion of  books  aud  tracts  went  on.  The  Revivals 
of  1857-60  and  1870  got  a  considerable  impetus 
and  colouring  from  the  Brethren,  and,  ultimately, 
many  of  the  converts  joined  tlieir  assemblies.  A 
banil  of  young  officers  resigned  their  commissions, 
devoting  themselves  to  evangelizing  and  teaching. 
England,    Ireland,   Scotland,    Canada,   and    tha 
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United  States  came  under  their  labours,  and  to 
this  day  some  of  tliese  continue  teaching  the  tenets 
of  the  Brethren,  such  as  £.  Cross  and  J.  W. 
Suiith. 

Darbjr  and  Wigram  visited  foreign  parts  again 
and  again.  Though  small  at  first.  Darby's  success 
in  America  was  considerable.  He  influenced  two 
men,  viz.  F.  W.  Grant  and  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
Grant  joined  the  Exclusive  Brethren's  fellowship, 
and  became  their  foremost  author  and  leader  in 
America,  and  meetings  were  established  in  most 
of  the  great  American  centres.  In  1864,  Dr.  W. 
Wolston  came  to  Scotland.  Then  there  were 
meetings  only  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aber- 
deen, but,  chiefly  through  his  labours  and  those 
of  others,  gatherings  sprang  up  all  round,  though 
many  have  died  out  since.  Another  man,  William 
Reid,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  helped  the  movement 
greatly.  He  edited  the  British  Herald,  which 
had  a  wide  cuxulation,  and  in  it  were  inserted  the 
choicest  writings  of  the  Brethren.  In  1864,  Bellett 
died.  His  piety  and  WTitings  (which  have  been 
called  prose-poems)  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Brethren,  and  greatly  moulded  their  theology.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that,  amid  all  the  bitter  con- 
troversies of  those  days,  he  was  beloved  by  aU 
Earties.  In  1872,  Wigram  visited  Australia,  where 
e  gained  many  converts,  and  where,  to  this 
day,  the  tenets  of  the  Brethren  are  taught  and 
believed  in. 

From  1849-79  might  be  termed  the  flowing  tide 
of  the  E.Kclusive  movement.  Though  attacked 
and  assailed  on  all  hands,  they  steadily  increased 
in  numbers.  Between  1858-66  controversy  arose 
regarding  some  articles  on  the  '  Sufferings  of 
Christ'  contributed  by  Darby  to  the  Bible 
Treasury.  W.  H.  Donnan  and  P.  H.  Hall  charged 
him  with  holding  views  similar  to  Newton's.  He 
ofl'ered  to  retire  from  fellowship,  but  the  mass  of 
the  Brethren  refused  to  regard  him  as  a  heretic. 
The  controversy  was  bitter.  Dorman,  Hall,  and 
others  retired  from  communion,  but  formed  no 
party.  A  host  of  writers  attacked  the  Brethren. 
Darby,  Kelly,  and  others  replied  vigorously. 
Darby's  views  were  eventually  adopted,  and  the 
controversy  died  down.  Two  other  small  disputes 
of  no  consequence  occurred,  one  at  Jersey,  the 
other  at  Sheffield.  Then  in  1876,  at  Ryde,  Isle 
of  Wight,  a  di.s])ute  arose  regarding  marriage 
within  the  prohibited  degrees.  A  clergyman, 
named  Finch,  vho  had  left  the  English  Church, 
and  had  broken  bread  in  London,  would  not,  on 
his  return  to  Ryde,  identify  himself  with  the 
Ryde  meeting  because  of  its  state,  but,  with  some 
others,  broke  bread  apart.  In  1879  the  aged 
Dr.  Cronin,  while  on  a  visit  to  Ryde,  broke  bread 
with  the  Finch  party.  This  brought  the  matter 
to  a  climax.  On  returning  to  London,  Cronin  was 
challenged  for  his  action.  As  he  affirmed  that  he 
was  rif;ht,  his  act  became  a  question  for  judgment. 
The  Kennington  meeting,  though  slow  to  judge, 
condemned  his  act,  and  on  31st  August  1879  he 
was  excluded  from  fellowship.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  serious  blunders  were  committed 
during  this  dispute,  with  which  the  question  of 
baptism  mingled ;  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  the 
Rainsgate  meeting  divided  into  two  parties,  called 
after  the  names  of  the  places  at  which  they  met, 
viz.  Guildford  Hall  and  Abbotshill.  Finally,  a 
letter  commending  a  person  from  Guildford  Hall 
was  presented  at  Park  Street,  London.  That 
meeting,  after  considering  the  case,  decided  to 
receive  that  person.  This  entailed  the  rejection 
of  Abbotshill.  Kelly,  with  others,  maintained 
that  this  judgment  was  wrong,  and  would  not 
accept  it,  even  though  his  old  leader  Darby  was 
the  adviser.  The  result  was  that  Blackheath, 
where  Kelly  resided,  with  other  meetings,  rejected 


the  Park  Street  judgment,  upon  the  plea  that  it 
was  not  the  voice  of  all  the  London  meetings, 
which  hitherto  had  always  acted  in  unison.  A 
new  section  of  Brethren  was  formed,  led  by  Kelly, 
and  marked  by  very  exclusive  principles.  They 
have  not  increased  in  numbers,  and  in  1899  a 
revolt,  led  by  W.  W.  Fereday,  took  place  on  tha 
question  of  freedom  in  preaching  the  gospel ;  but 
he  has  since  joined  the  Open  communion,  and  the 
movement  is  dissolved. 

Kelly  died  at  Exeter  on  27th  March  1906.  Next 
to  Darby  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  amongst 
the  Brethren.  As  a  scholar,  an  expositor,  and 
a  controversalist,  he  stood  high,  and  had  a  dear 
and  convincing  style  of  expression.  When  he 
died,  the  Times  and  many  religious  magazines 
proclaimed  him  the  '  Nestor'  of  the  Brethren. 
His  works  are  highly  spoken  of  by  such  scholars  as 
Ewald,  Westcott,  and  Sanday.  In  the  British 
Museum  catalogue  his  works  fill  ten  pages.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  he 
presented  his  unique  library,  weighing  17  tons, 
to  the  town  of  Middlesborough. 

Darby  died  on  29th  April  1882.  He  felt  keenly 
the  Kelly  division,  as  can  be  seen  from  one  of  his 
last  letters  to  the  Brethren,  in  which  he  requested 
them  not  to  attack  Kelly.  His  writiiigs  extend 
to  50  vols.,  and  be  translated  the  Bible  into 
English,  German,  and  French. 

Asmall  di\'ision,  occasioned  by  S.  O'Malley  Cloff, 
took  place  in  1881,  but  the  party  is  now  nearly 
extinct. 

In  1882,  after  fifty-five  years  spent  amongst  the 
Brethren,  the  aged  Dr.  Cronin  died.  He  wae 
marked  for  his  piety  and  fervour.  Previously  (in 
1879)  Darby's  trusted  friend,  G.  V.  Wigram,  had 
passed  away.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  English' 
man's  Hebrew  and  Greek  Concordances  to  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  a  work  of  accuracy  and 
scholarship  on  which  he  spent  a  fortune,  and  in 
the  production  of  which  he  received  invaluable 
help  from  the  learned  TregeUes,  who  had  been 
identified  with  the  Brethren  in  their  early  days, 
but  had  disagreed  with  their  judgment  in  the 
Newton  case. 

When  Darby  died,  J.  B.  Stoney,  whose  religious 
ideas  and  teaching  were  said  to  be  High  Church, 
became  leader  in  Britain  ;  while,  in  America, 
F.  W.  Grant,  who  had  put  forth,  while  Darby  was 
alive,  some  views  on  the  '  Old  Testament  Sainta 
having  life  in  the  Son,'  and  had  affirmed  that  'the 
man  in  the  seventh  of  Romans  was  sealed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,'  became  leader.  Darby  had  borne 
with  Grant's  views,  but  now  that  Darby  was  gone, 
fault  was  found  with  them,  especially  by  Lord 
A.   P.   Cecil.     Grant    published    his  views  in  a 

Eamphlet,  which  was  severely  criticized  by  W.  J. 
owe  and  A.  C.  Ord.  In  1884,  Cecil  and  Alfred 
Mace,  the  evangelist,  visited  Montreal,  where 
they  condemned  Grant's  views,  and,  with  a 
majority  of  the  Montreal  meeting,  pronounced 
him  a  heretic,  and  excluded  him  from  communion. 
This  action  affected  only  America  and  the  few 
followers  of  C.  E.  Stuart  in  England.  Most  of 
the  American  meetings  sided  with  Grant,  and 
the  Grant  company  prospered  greatly.  Mace  in 
1905  tendered  a  confession  to  the  Grant  Brethren 
for  his  rash  act,  lamenting  that  the  man  he  had 
chiefly  wronged  was  dead.  Grant's  death  in 
1903  prevented  his  completing  his  Numerical  Bible, 
a  work  of  considerable  merit.  He  was  beltfved 
and  honoured  by  those  amongst  whom  he  had 
laboured  for  forty  years. 

In  1885  a  dispute  took  place  at  Reading.  C.  E. 
Stuart,  a  learned  Brother,  published  a  pamphlet 
on  '  Christian  Standing  and  Condition.'  This 
provoked  a  controversy  mingled  with  a  petty 
local  quarrel,  and  brought  about  the  separation  oi 
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Stnart,  with  a  email  body  of  followers  in  England 
and  some  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  party  has 
not  grown,  and  Stuart  died  in  January  1902. 
It  is  now  generally  thought  that,  if  the  pamphlet 
had  been  left  alone,  it  would  have  pa-ssed  into 
oblivion,  and  this  division  would  have  been  averted. 
The  Grant  section  in  America  and  the  followers  of 
Staart  are  now  joined  in  fellowsliip. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  Stoney's  leadership 
there  was  associated  with  him  F.  E.  Raven,  who 
went  even  beyond  Stoney  in  pressing  the  sub- 
jective side  of  truth.  About  1890,  Raven  expressed 
views  such  aa  that  '  eternal  life  is  not  imparted 
to  the  saint;  it  is  a  sphere  in  which  he  lives  in 
the  love  of  God,'  and  is  distinct  from  the  new 
birth ;  Christ  did  not  manifest  eternal  life  to  the 
world,  but  only  to  His  own  ;  '  Eternal  Life '  is  not 
a  title  of  Christ  prior  to  incarnation,  and  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  2  Co  5"  is  future.  Irrev- 
erent expressions  concerning  Christ's  infancy  were 
used  by  some  of  Raven's  followers.  These  were 
condemned,  but,  nevertheless,  a  separation  took 
place  at  Bexhill.  This  assembly  refused  to  receive 
from  Greenwich  a  person  commended  in  the  usual 
way,  and  cut  otl'  Raven  and  his  meeting  from 
fellowship.  The  Bexhill  decision  was  upheld  by 
W.  L.  Lowe,  H.  H.  MacArthy,  C.  Stanley,  and 
others  in  England,  and  by  A.  H.  Rule  and  others 
in  America  ;  while,  on  the  Continent,  C.  Brock- 
haus  and  many  Dutch,  French,  and  Swiss  Brethren 
refused  Raven's  views.  In  England  the  division 
was  serious.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land the  Brethren  practically  as  a  whole  rejected 
Raven's  doctrines. 

At  a  conference  in  1895,  Raven  questioned  the 
ancient  formula,  'the  unity  of  His  Person,' when 
applied  to  Christ's  being  God  and  man  in  one 
Person.  His  definition  of  Christ's  Person  was  '  a 
Divine  Person  in  human  condition.'  He  affirmed 
that  the  Incarnation  did  not  change  or  add  to 
the  Person  of  the  Son.  These  and  other  asser- 
tions caused  trouble.  W.  T.  Turpin,  a  gifted 
Brother,  who  had  long  been  in  fellowship,  retired 
from  the  Brethren  ;  and  many  of  their  best  men, 
though  still  remaining  in  communion,  did  so  with 
much  misgiving.  Raven's  teaching  was  severely 
criticized  by  Brethren  outside  his  own  com- 
munion, such  as  E.  A.  Thomas  (Australia),  F.  W. 
Grant  (America),  and  W.  Kelly  (England).  Raven 
did  not  press  his  views,  but  his  followers  did.  His 
visit  to  America  in  1898  caused  a  division  at 
Minneapolis.  The  extremists  pressed  his  views 
too  much,  and  some  Enf;lisli  Brethren  supported 
E.  Acomb,  who  opposed  Raven ;  but  most  of  the 
London  leaders  upheld  Acomb's  opponents.  A  small 
number  were  recognized  as  being  in  fellowship  by 
the  London  Brethren  in  July  1905.  These  had 
all  accepted  Raven's  views.  J.  S.  01ii>hant  and 
Mace  protested  against  the  reception  of  this  party, 
and  would  not  withdraw  their  protest  ;  so  they 
were  excluded  from  fellowship  by  the  London 
leaders.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mace  joined 
G.  W.  Heath  in  his  attempt  to  anial;;amato 
the  different  companies  of  Open  and  Exclusive 
Brethren. 

Another  storm  burst  after  Raven's  death.  Several 
evangelists  were  preaching  with  considerable  free- 
dom, claiminfj  the  riglit  to  act  on  their  ovm 
responsibility  m  their  work.  This  was  pronounced 
'looseness  and  independency.'  J.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  set  forth  the  view  that  '  we  are  saved  by 
Christ  and  what  He  haa  established  down  here, 
viz.  the  Church  or  House  of  God.'  A  brother 
named  James  Boyd  visited  Taylor,  and  thereafter 
judged  Taylor's  views  to  he  semi-Romanism. 
He  wrote  criticizing  Taylor's  errors.  A  contro- 
versy ensued.  Boyd  was  called  upon  to  withdraw 
his  tract,  or  retire  from  fellowship.     He  would  do 


neither,  and  in  this  he  wns  supported  by  a  great 
many  Brethren  in  the  north  of  England. 

In  I90.")-7  a  local  dispute  arose  at  Alnwick, 
Northumberland.  That  meeting  was  '  broken  to 
pieces,'  it  was  said,  '  by  its  outi  folly.'  Etl'orts  were 
made  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  At  the  end  of  two 
vears  (1907),  Glanton  and  the  neighbouring  assem- 
Llies,  with  the  concurrence  of  most  Brethren  in 
the  district,  decided  to  receive  any  person  who  had 

indeed  himself  and  sought  reconciliation  with  his 
Jrethren  at  Alnwick.  This  had  been  the  practice 
of  Brethren  hitherto ;  but  those  who  opposed 
Glanton's  action  in  so  doin"  pronounced  tiiis  an 
infringement  of  the  principle  of  'local  responsi- 
bility and  an  interference  with  the  Lord's  rights. 
A  few  withdrew  from  fellowship  at  Newcastle 
and  South  Shields,  and  so  forced  on  a  crisis.  An 
effort  was  made  to  suspend  fellowship  with  the 
Northumberland  meetings,  as  they  were  said  to  be 
'  in  confusion.'  This  principle  of  '  suspending 
fellowship'  was  resented  in  many  places  ;  and, 
finally,  when  a  sister  from  Whitley  Bay  presented 
a  letter  of  commendation  at  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, the  Brethren  there  refused  this  principle 
of  '  suspended  fellowship,'  and  received  her. 
There  was  a  secession  in  consequence,  and  those 
opposed  to  Glanton  formed  a  new  meeting.  The 
London  Brethren  were  called  upon  to  consider  the 
rival  claims  of  the  two  companies  in  Edinburgh, 
when  a  sister  presented  a  letter  to  a  London 
meeting,  and  most  of  the  London  meetings  decided 
that  Glanton  infringed  the  principle  of  'local  re- 
sponsibility,' extinguished  the  Alnwick  assembly, 
and  '  usurped  the  Lord's  functions'  in  so  doing.  This 
decision,  carried  into  effect  31st  August  1908,  cut 
off  Glanton,  Edinburgh,  and  all  other  meetings 
associated  with  them.  W.  T.  P.  Wolstoirs 
pamphlet,  '  Hear  the  Right,'  gives  the  histoiy  of 
this  last  division,  and  deals  in  detail  with  all  the 
contributory  causes  that  led  to  it. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Brethren.  Forty  years  ago  their  early  dissolution 
was  prophesied  ;  but  they  are  still,  though  divided, 
a  living  force.  Their  reli;,'ion  is  a  simple  one. 
The  Bible  to  them  is  an  infallible  and  living  book  ; 
Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  and  living  Saviour;  God 
is  a  loving  Father  revealed  in  the  Son  of  His 
bosom  ;  salvation  is  a  reality,  and  can  be  known 
now  ;  Heaven  with  its  glories,  and  the  everlasting 
Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
are  proclaimed,  and  believed  in  ;  the  Lord's 
Coming  is  the  great  object  of  hope  ;  the  world 
is  under  the  judgment  of  the  Cross,  and  men  must 
be  saved  from  impending  doom  ;  Hell  and  eternal 
punishment  are  realities  ;  the  world's  politics, 
philosophy,  and  mere  social  reform  advocated 
for  the  betterment  of  the  world  are  but  the  white- 
washing of  a  house  buUt  on  sand,  or  the  at- 
tempted renovation  of  a  system  morally  corrupt; 
their  mission  is  not  to  save  the  world  but  to 
save  people  out  of  it,  and  while  passing  through  it 
the  Christian  is  to  live  soberly,  righteouslj',  and 
godly  ;  his  business  is  to  get  right  and  keep  right 
in  his  soul  with  God  ;  it  is  his  duty  to  obey  the 
powers  that  be,  save  only  when  the  civil  govern- 
ment interferes  with  his  conscience  in  obedience 
to  God's  command.  The  Bretlirun  all  take  the 
place  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  gather  to 
the  Lord's  name.  They  look  for  His  Holy  Spirit 
to  guide  some  brother  to  break  the  bread,  pray, 
or  minister,  in  subjection  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst. 
Women  are  not  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 
Their  teachers  minister  by  lecture  or  Bible-reading  ; 
their  pastors  care  for  and  tend  the  flock,  while 
their  evangelists  preach  the  gospel.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  Church  they  do  nof. 
l)elieve  in  appointing  elders,  seeing  tnat  theii 
meeting  is  but  a  fragment  of   the  body  of  true 
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Christians  resident  in  their  own  locality,  and  some 
who  might  be  elders  are  in  the  churches  around. 
If,  however,  in  their  meetings  there  he  men  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  qualifications,  these  are 
thankfully  owned  and  lionoured,  though  not 
officially  appointed.  Statistics  of  Brethren  can- 
not be  ascertained,  but  they  form  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  Christian  community  in  Britain  and 
America  and  on  the  Continent. 

LiTERATURK. — The  Clearest  statement  of  the  general  views  of 
the  Brethren  is  found  in  Darby's  What  I  Learn  from  Scrip- 
ture, which  was  revised  by  Wm.  Kelly  in  his  Bible  Treasury, 
and  is  published  by  Morrish,  London,  as  a  tract.  The  following  is 
a  select  Bibliography  from  hundreds  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  gives  both  sides  of  their  disputes,  and  what  is  written 
against  them  : — For  the  general  historv  of  the  Brethren  : 
W.  B.  Neatby,  A  History  o/  the  I'll/mouth  Brethren,  1901 ; 
J.  S.  Teulon,  History  and  Teaching  oj  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
1S83;  A.  Miller,  The  Brethren:  their  Rise,  Proqress,  and 
Testimony,  c.  1877.  For  the  Plymouth  Question  :  J.  N.  Darby, 
Narrative  of  Facts,  Proceedings  at  Rawstome  street ;  Lord 
Congrleton,  Reasons  for  Leaving  Rawstome  Street.  On  the 
Bufferings  of  Christ :  Wm.  Trotter,  The  Whole  Co—  of 
Plymouth  and  Bethesda,  189S.  On  Bethesda  :  G.  V.  Wigram, 
The  Present  Question,  1848-9;  H.  Groves,  Darbyiem,  its 
Rise  and  Development :  A  Revieto  of  the  Bethesda  Question, 
1867 ;  J.  N.  D.,  The  Sufferings  of  Christ ;  W.  H.  Dorman, 
The  Close  of  Twenty-eight  Tears  of  Association  teith  J.  N.  D., 
18S6.  On  the  Law  and  the  Righteousness  of  God  :  J.  N.  D., 
Brethren  and  Their  Reviewers ;  S.  P.  Tregelles.  Five  Letters 
of  the  Recent  Denials  of  Our  Lord's  Vicarious  Life,  1864.  On 
the  Ramsgate  Question  :  J.  H.,  A  Fresh  Testimony  .  .  .  Eccle- 
siastical Error  ,  -  .  an  Epitome  of  the  Ramsgate  Sorrow, 
1882.  On  Grant  and  Montreal :  Narrative  of  the  Facts 
at  Montreal,  1884  ;  E.  C.  L.  and  E.  Grain,  Statement  of 
Separation ;  F.  W.  Grant,  Letter  on  the  Montreal  Dirisiun.  On 
Reading  :  C.  B.,  The  Reading  Question,  the  History  and  Review  ; 
F.  H.  B.,  A  Concise  Statem^-nt  of  the  Jieadino  Question. 
On  F.  E.  Raven,  or  the  Bexhill  Division :  F.  E.  "R.,  Papers 
on  Eternal  Life,  etc.  ;  H.  A.  Hammond,  Record  of  Some  Corre- 
spondence, Documents,  and  Facts,  1S90-1.  On  tihe  attempted 
union  of  Open  Brethren  with  Grant:  F.  W.  Grant,  What 
is  the  Present  Position  of  Open  Brethren  I  1888.  On  the 
second  Raven  trouble :  F.  E.  R.,  Readings  and  Lectures  in 
United  Slates  and  Canada,  189S-1902  ;  Wm.  Kelly,  F.  E.  R.'s 
Heterodox  on  Eternal  Life  and  other  Divine  Truths ;  F.  W. 
Grant,  Retracings  of  Truth  ;  E.  A.  Thomas,  Refutation  of 
False  Doctrine,  being  Truth  for  the  Time  (No.  3).  On  the 
American  and  English  troubles :  J.  S.  Oliphant,  Minneapolis, 
1905  ;  J.  Taylor,  J.  PUlatt,  and  others,  Readinjs  at 
Chicago,  Dec.  Wnu  and  Jan.  1905;  Letters  from  J.'Bovd 
en  American  Teaching,  1908,  1909;  W.  T.  P.  W^olston, 
Hear  the  Right ;  Two  Letters  by  H.  Vinal  on  the  Glanton 
Question.  On  "Needed  Truth'  and  Open  Brethren  Dispute: 
Bri^  Statement  of  the  Doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture  (views 
of  the  'Needed  Truth'  party).  For  attacks  on  the  Brethren 
generally  (of  these  there  are  many,  but  the  following  are  the 
strongest) ;  W.  Reid,  Plymouth  Brethrenism  Unveiled  and 
Refuted,  1880  ;  The  Plymouth  Brethren,  their  Rise,  Progress, 
Practice,  and  Doctrines,  a  lecture  by  Edward  Dennett,  1S71. 
To  this,  Dennet  himself  replied  later  when  he  became  a 
Brother,  in  his  The  Step  I  have  taken,  1876.  See  also  J.  C.  L. 
Carson,  The  Heresies  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  1870  ;  "Thomas 
Croskery,  Plymouth  Brethrenism,  1879. 

John  M'Culloch. 
BREVIARY.— See  LiTUROlES. 

BRIBERY.— See  Corruption. 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.— See  Marriaqb. 

BRIDGE. — To  the  awe  with  which  primitive 
man  regarded  the  flowing  of  a  wide,  deep  river, 
eflFectually  barring  his  access  to  the  opposite  side, 
may  be  traced  an  extensive  series  of  superstitious 
and  religious  practices  current  in  former  ages,  and 
still  observed  in  modified  forms  to-day.  The  sub. 
ject  may  be  approached  under  the  following  three 
postulates :  (i.)  To  all  early  races,  rivers  were 
part  of  a  Divine  scheme  for  delimiting  frontiers, 
for  apportioning  territories  to  the  different  races  of 
mankind,  and  for  obstructing  the  interference  of 
district  with  district.  Rivers  accordingly  acquired 
a  semi-sacred  character,  and  each  stream  had  its 
tutelary  divinity.  The  torrent  that  foamed  across 
man's  path  was  the  vomit  of  a  local  demon,  (ii. )  To 
interfere  with  what  the  gods  had  laid  down  as  a 
natural  boundary,  to  bridge  the  stream  which  had 
been  intended  to  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  insatiable 
and  the  restless  enrioeity  of  man,  was  a  daring, 


na.j,  a  sacrilegious  act.  In  the  event  of  a  bridge 
being  built,  therefore,  the  local  river-spirit  must 
be  appeased  by  some  compensating  sacrifice,  (iii) 
Once  this  sacrifice  has  been  made,  and  the  river- 
spirit  been  placated,  the  bridge  becomes  in  a  sense 
sacred.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  trace 
out  the  ramifications  of  these  three  fundamental 
ideas, 
i.    The    primittte    conception    that   each 

STREAM  HAD  ITS  RESIDENT  DmNITY  OR  RIVER- 
SPIRIT. — It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
marshal  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  first  notion. 
The  conception  that  each  stream  had  its  protecting 
divinity,  whose  majesty  must  not  be  trifled  with, 
was  a  very  common  one  in  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology.  The  customary  emblematic  repre- 
sentation of  the  idea  in  Greek  art  was  that  of  a 
figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  clothed  in 
blue  garments,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of 
reeds.  He  is  usually  depicted  reclining  upon  an 
urn  from  which  water  continually  flows,  and,  as  the 
river-god,  he  was  supposed  to  dwell  by  preference 
in  the  caverns  and  deepest  recesses  of  the  river's 
bed.  His  care  of  the  river  extended  to  its  polln- 
tion,  and  Homer  (Iliad,  xxi.  136  ff. )  has  described 
the  resentment  of  the  two  rivers  of  Troy,  the  Sca- 
mander  and  Simois,  against  AchUles,  when  he  pre- 
sumptuously profaned  their  waters.  (For  further 
illustration  of  the  hostility  of  a  river-spirit  if  his 
majesty  be  insulted  and  his  quiet  disturbed,  see 
J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Folklore,  ii.  425-430 ;  W.  Gregor, 
Folklore  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland,  pp.  66,  67  ; 
Trans.  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan  for  Ainu  river-goda 
and  goddesses ;  J.  Abercromby,  '  Beliefs  and  Re- 
ligious Ceremonies  of  the  Mordvins,'  in  FLJvn.  72 ; 
also  Annales  Archiol.  tom.  ix.  pp.  107-108  ;  and 
for  the  idea  of  the  impiety  of  disturbing  natural 
boundaries,  cf.  Horace,  Carm.  i.  3.  21 :  '  Nequic- 
quam  deus  abscidit  Prudens  Oceano  dissociabili 
Terras,  si  tamen  impiae  Non  tangenda  rates  transi- 
Hunt  vada'). 

ii.  The  appeasing  of  the  offended  river- 
spirit. — I.  Was  this  observed  in  connexion  with 
the  Pons  Sublicius? — The  necessity  of  some  ex- 

Eiatory  sacrifice  to  the  river-god,  when  a  bridge  was 
uilt  across  the  stream,  defying  his  supremacy, 
seems  to  have  been  recognized  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  early  history  of  Rome  shows  traces  of  it. 
Probably  not  more  than  three  bridges  were  erected 
over  the  Tiber  before  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
Of  these  the  most  ancient  and  by  far  the  most 
famous  was  the  Pons  Sublicius.*  Erected  \>j 
Ancus  Martins  to  unite  Rome  to  his  new  forti- 
fication on  the  Janiculum,  it  was  probably  situated 
at  the  Forum  Boarium,  not  far  from  the  broken 
arches  of  the  Ponte  de  Rotto  (Livy,  i.  33  ;  Dionys. 
iii.  45,  ix.  68  ;  Plut.  Numa,  9).  Down  to  its  latest 
days,  the  entire  structure,  including  every  bolt 
and  fastening,  was  constructed  of  timber  [for  the 
reason  for  this  see  p.  855].  On  the  Ides  of  May 
(Ovid  says  the  day  before),  an  annual  procession  of 
Pontifices,  Praetors,  and  Vestal  Virgins  marched 
to  this  bridge.  On  the  way  they  visited  the  so- 
eaUed  24  Sacella  Argeorum  (chapels),  and  from 
them  carried  away  a  corresponding  t  number  of 
Argei.  These  Argei  were  puppets  or  effigies  made 
of  bulrushes,  and  stuffed  so  as  to  represent  bodies 
of  old  men  bound  hand  and  foot.  The  Flaminica 
Dialis,  the  priestess  of  Juppiter,  was  present, 
dressed,  not  in  her  customary  bridal  attire,  but 
in  mourning  garb.  To  the  accompaniment  of  the 
chanting  of  appropriate  hymns  and  prayers,  the 
puppets  were  lifted  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  and 
flung  into  the  river  from  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
(Dionys.  i.  38  ;  Ov\A,  Fasti,  v.  621  ff.  ;  Plutarch, 
QucESt.  Rom.  32  and  86).     Of  a  custom  so  peculiar. 


*  From  the  subliaz,  or  piles,  on  which  it  \ 
t  Dionysius  gives  30  as  the  number. 
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the  Roman  antiquarians  suggested  various  ex- 
planations : — 

(a)  The  Sacella  were  reported  to  be  the  graves 
of  the  Greeks  who  came  to  Italj'  with  Hercules, 
and  the  Argei  were  his  followers.  Though  settled 
in  fair  Italy,  thejy  entertained  tender  memories  of 
sweet  Argos ;  and,  as  eacli  hero  died,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  friends  the  sacred  duty  of  throwing  his  body 
into  the  Tiber  that  it  might  be  transported  by  the 
waves  to  the  far-off  shore  of  his  fatlierland.  The 
rush-made  image  was  the  later  substitute  for  the 
dead  bodj  of  the  early  Greek  (Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  656). 
The  ancient  etymology  of  Argei  from  'kpyeloi  is 
supported  by  Momm.sen  (Staatsrecht ,  iii.  123). 

(o)  The  second  explanation  of  the  practice  was 
that  it  was  the  harmless  survival  of  an  earlier 
and  ruder  epoch,  when  old  men,  above  the  age 
of  sixty,  being  considered  useless  for  military 
service,  were  cast  into  the  stream  and  drowned. 
Though  Ovid  acknowledges  that  this  traditional 
explanation  was  an  old  one,  he  nevertheless  in- 
dignantly repudiates  it  as  a  slander  on  the  human- 
ity of  his  ancestors.  Such  practices,  however,  were 
not  unknown  in  the  ancient  world.  That  those 
past  their  prime,  and  afflicted  with  the  Increasing 
infirmities  of  age,  should  thus  be  put  to  death,  was 
not  considered  incompatible  with  filial  piety,  but 
rather  in  the  line  of  kindness,  and  even  ot  patriotic 
duty  to  the  State  (Csesar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  16 ; 
Tac.  Germ.  9  and  39  ;  cf.  also  art.  Old  Aoe). 

In  later  days  there  aro3e  a  belief  that  the  pont  from  which 
these  old  men  were  flung  was  a  more  innocuous  structure  than 
the  Pons  Sublicius.  On  the  day  of  the  Comitia,  a  number  of 
polling-booths  were  erected  in  the  forum,  or  wherever  the 
voting  was  to  take  place.  These  booths,  or  septa,  were  entered 
by  a  narrow  passage  or  plank  termed  pons  or  ponticulus,  and, 
when  the  voter  had  received  his  tabetla,  or  voting-ticket,  out  of 
one  of  the  large  vases  t-nlled  sistte  or  cistelUs,  he  passed  along 
the  pans,  and  emerged  from  the  booth  by  a  corresponding 
'bridge'  on  the  other  Hide  (Cicero,  in  Pison.  15.  AQ.proPtancio,  6, 
pro  ttarusp.  regp.  '20).  Festus  (p.  334,  s.v.  '  Sexagenarii ')  argues 
that,  though  the  aged  men  were  free  from  the  burden  of  active 
service  for  the  State,  they  jealously  retained  their  right  to  vote. 
The  younger  men  accordingly  were  annoyed,  and,  as  their 
seniors  went  up  the  pons  to  record  their  vote,  they  raised  the 
cry,  which  became  proverbial,  that  the  old  men  should  be 
thrown  from  the  bridge  ('sexagenaries  de  ponte').  Ovid 
(Fasti,  v.  634)  states  that  the  youths  actually  threw  the  old  men 
from  the  bridge  (see  Cic.  2^0  Roscio  Ami'rino,'3o.  100;  Varro, 
apud  Lactant.  Inst.  i.  21.  6).  But  as  these  voting  pontes  were 
comparatively  late  institutions,  and  the  proverb  is  a  very  old 
one,  it  would  seem  after  all  that  the  bridge  referred  to  was  not 
the  plank  of  the  Comitia  polling-booth,  but  the  more  fatal 
Pons  Sublicius.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  parricide  wa« 
always  looked  on  with  horror  by  the  Romans,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  practice  should  have  passed  into  a  yearly  ceremony. 

(c)  By  others  the  rite  was  regarded  as  a  relic  of 
the  time  when  human  sacrifices  were  general. 
Ovid  states  that  it  was  believed  by  some  that 
Hercules  was  the  first  to  throw  into  the  stream  as 
sacrifices  to  the  river-god,  not  living  citizens,  but 
fictitious  bundles  of  straw.  That  liuman  sacrifices 
were  not  infrequent  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ke- 
public  is  shown  by  the  evidence  collected  by 
Merivale  {Hist.  iii.  35).  O.  Miiller  (Etrusker, 
ii.  20)  believes  that  the  practice  was  introduced 
into  the  Roman  cultus  from  Etruria.  It  con- 
tinued down  to  A.U.C.  657,  when  Cn.  Com. 
^.entulus  and  P.  Licin.  Crasaus,  as  consuls  for 
the  year,  made  a  law  which,  for  the  future,  pro- 
hibited any  such  human  sacrifices.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  inherently  impossible  in  the 
notion  that  the  Pons  Sublicius  was  the  scene  of 
primitive  human  immolation.  J.  G.  Frazer  points 
out  (JPh  xiv.  [1885]  p.  156,  note)  that,  in  early 
Rome,  bridges,  being  novelties,  were  viewed  with 
suspicion.  They  were  an  insult  to  the  river-god, 
inasmuch  as  '  they  robbed  him  of  his  food  by 
carrying  dry-shod  over  his  head  tlie  people  who, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  would  have  been  drowned 
at  the  ford.'  Thus  arose  the  practice  of  j'ielding 
to  Father  Tiber  a  yearly  compensation,  at  first  of 
living  citizens  who  were  flung  into  the  river,  but 
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later  of  substitutes  in  the  form  of  stuffed  effigies 
of  old  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  W.  Warde  Fowler  (Raman  Fettivals. 
p.  112  ff.),  in  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  ancient  rite,  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  ceremony  was  dramatic  rather  than 
sacrificial,  and  had  primarily  to  do  with  the  annual  purificatioD 
of  the  land.  He  dwella  upon  the  presence  at  the  rite  of  the 
Pontifices,  and  especially  ot  the  Vestals,  on  whom  lay  the  duty 
of  throning  the  puppets  into  the  stream,  the  idea  being  that  th« 
food  and  nourishment  of  the  State  depended  on  an  accurate 
performance  of  their  duties.  lie  points  to  the  presence  and 
the  dress  of  the  Flaminica  Dialis,  who  appeared  in  this  garb 
only  on_  those  great  occasions  of  purification  that  marked  the 
conclusion  of  one  season,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  season 
which  must  be  entered  on  with  ^reat  care.  It  was  something 
akin  to  Adonis-worship,  which  in  Egypt  was  obser\'ed  in  the 
same  method  by  the  immersion  in  water  of  a  puppet  accom- 
panied by  wailings.  ^tannha^dt  (Ant.  Wa!il-  mid  FeUkulU, 
p.  276)  mentions  a  Russian  practice  in  which  figTires  of  straw, 
dressed  in  female  clothing,  are  laid  on  a  bier,  Married  to  a  lake 
or  river,  torn  up,  and  thrown  in,  while  the  spectators  hide  their 
faces  and  wail ;  and  again,  in  another  district,  on  the  same  day 
(June  29th),  an  old  man  is  carried  out  of  the  town,  as  a  symbol 
that  spring  has  gone,  and  is  followed  by  women  singing  mourn- 
ful songs,  and  indulging  in  gestures  of  grief.*  Mannhardt(iJaum- 
kitlttis,  chs.  iii.  iv.  v.)  gives  many  instances  from  niediseval 
and  modern  times  of  the  practice  of  similar  rites,  showing  that 
the  place  of  the  puppet  is  sometimes  taken  by  a  sheaf,  a  small 
tree,  or  a  man  or  boy  dressed  up  in  foliage  or  fastened  in  a  sheaf. 
In  almost  every  case  the  puppet  is  ducked  in  water  or  sprinkled, 
though  sometimes  it  is  burned  or  buried.  The  Bavarian  Wasser- 
vogel  was  an  elligy  which  was  carried  round  the  fields  at  Whit- 
suntide and  then  thrown  from  a  bridge  into  a  stream.  There 
is  still  extant  a  law  passed  in  A.D.  13iil  forbidding  the  ducking 
ot  persons  at  Erfurt  at  the  Easter  or  Whitsuntide  festivals. 
Warde  Fowler  follows  Mannhardt  in  maintaining  that  all  this 
is  a  sjTDbol  of  the  departure  of  winter,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
fruitful  season.  In  support  of  this  theory  he  points  out  that, 
while  the  old  Roman  practice  was  to  throw  in  •  old  men,'  it  ia 
a  curious  coincidence  that  the  name  of  the  puppet  thrown  in  at 
Whitsuntide  at  Halle  is  '  der  Alte.'  The  German  puppet,  again, 
is  tiihite,  and  the  Roman  effigy  bore  a  name  'Apyelot,  which  is 
probablv  derived  from  a  root  arg  (seen  in  ar^entum),  meaning 
the  white  ones  (  =  the  old  ones).  This  explanation,  however, 
though  it  explains  some  things  very  aptly,  and  fits  in  with 
some  otherwise  obscure  details,  fails  to  give  any  satisfactory 
reason  why  a  bridge  over  a  river  should  be  the  scene  of  the 
purification  of  the  land,  or  why  in  each  case  there  should  bo 
water,  and  the  casting  of  a  puppet  into  a  stream.  We  come 
back,  therefore,  to  the  view,  supi)orted  by  a  multitude  of  cor- 
roborative facts,  that  the  casting  into  the  stream  in  early  tiraea 
of  a  live  victim,  and  the  substitution  in  later  a^fes  of  efligies, 
were  due  to  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  placating  tne  river-spirit, 
whose  majesty  was  offended  by  a  structure  spanning  his  waters, 
the  very  object  of  which  was  to  rob  him  of  his  toll  in  human 
victims. 

2.  This  root-idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice 
traced  to  modern  times. — The  wide-spread  nature  of 
this  custom  will  be  recognized  from  the  following 
instances.  Herodotus  (ii.  90)  states  that  the  priests 
of  the  Nile-god  claimed  the  right  to  bury  with 
high  honours  all  bodies  drowned  in  the  river,  'as 
being  something  more  than  human.'  The  god 
had  claimed  them,  and  they  were  his  property. 
Maspero  {Datim  of  Civilization,  p.  39)  describes 
the  sacrifices  to  the  river  at  Silsilen  on  the  rising 
of  the  Nile.  See  also  Lane  {Mud.  Egyptians,  ch. 
xxvi.)  for  the  'arooseh  (bride) — the  virgin  thrown 
into  the  river  as  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  plentiful 
inundation.  Picart  {Cerem.  and  Reliq.  Oust,  of 
the  World,  1733,  iii.  87)  refers  to  the  practice 
of  the  savages  on  the  Mississippi  of  sacrificing 
prisoners  to  the  genii  who  preside  over  the  waters. 
Conipare  also  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  a  girl  to  the 
spirit  of  Niagara.  When  a  man  is  drowning  in  a 
river,  it  is  a  common  saying  in  Germany  that  '  the 
spirit  of  the  stream  is  getting  his  yearly  victim ' 
(Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythol.  p.  400).  There  is  a 
legend  that  the  spirit  of  the  river  Ribble,  in  York- 

*  In  Silesia,  as  late  as  the  16th  cent.,  according  to  Guagnip' 
(Sarmatiae  Extropeae  descriptio,  fol.  10b),  on  March  17  of  each 
j'ear,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  pagan 
idols  by  Mieczyslaw  1.  (962-002),  '  pueri  in  villis  et  oppidis  ex 
more  recepto  simulacrum  quoddam  ad  similitudinem  mulieria 
conflciunt,  oppidoque  turmatim  egresai  qtiandam  cantionora 
ingeminantes  simulacrum  illud  de  ponte  in  Humcn  praecipitant.' 
This  would  seem,  however,  to  be  merely  a  sort  of  Guy  I'awkes 
rolfbrafion  of  the  destruction  of  paganism.  In  this  general 
connexion  it  should  be  noted  that  Gruppe  (Griechi^cJu  Myth- 
nhgie  und  ReiigionSfieschichte,  p.  ii'21)  holds  that  such  cere- 
monies aa  thoae  associated  with  the  Argei  were  originally  rain 
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shire  (known  as  Peg  o'  Nell),  demanded  a  victim 
every  seven  years  (\V.  Henderson,  Folklore  of  the 
Northern  Counties,  p.  265) ;  and  the  American 
Indians  have  a  tradition  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
must  have  two  human  victims  annually.  The 
notion,  however,  is  very  prominently  brought  out 
in  the  following  connexions  : — 

(a)  Sacrifices  necessary  at  the  foundation  of 
bridges. — A  legend  is  current  about  London  Bridge 
that,  in  order  to  render  the  structure  secure,  the 
stones  were  besprinkled  with  the  blood  of  little 
children.  ^Vhen  the  broken  dam  of  the  Nogat 
was  repaired  in  A.d.  1463,  the  peasants  were  ad- 
vised to  throw  in  a  living  man.  They  seized  a 
beggar,  made  him  drunk,  and  buried  him  (Tylor, 
Primitive  Culture*,  i.  104).  In  1843,  on  the  erection 
of  a  new  bridge  at  HaUe,  it  was  widely  believed 
that  the  structure  ought  to  have  had  a  child  built 
into  it  (Grimm,  op.  cit.  p.  956).  The  builder  of 
the  '  Loh-Faraily  Bridge'  at  Shanghai  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  laying  the  foundation.  He 
vowed  to  Heaven  2000  children  if  the  river-spirit 
would  allow  the  stones  to  be  laid  properly.  The 
divinity  (she  was  a  goddess  on  this  occasion) 
replied  that  she  would  not  require  their  lives, 
but  that  the  number  named  would  be  attacked 
by  smallpox.  The  epidemic  actually  broke  out, 
and  half  the  number  died.  It  is  a  Chinese  belief 
that  a  bridge  buUt  without  attention  to  these 
religious  observances  will  bring  about  a  visitation 
of  smallpox.  In  Tibet,  when  smallpox  is  raging, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  as  yet  untouched 
by  the  disease  trj^  to  stay  its  progress  by  placing 
thorns  on  the  bridges  to  terrify  away  the  evil 
spirits  who  bring  the  plague.  Those  who  die  of 
the  disease  are  thrown  into  the  rivers  (Annie  W. 
Marston,  The  Great  Closed  Land  [Tibet],  p.  41). 
At  Hang-Chow,  a  tea-merchant  east  himself  into 
the  river  Tsien-tang  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit 
of  the  dykes  which  were  constantly  being  washed 
away  (Moncure  D.  Conway,  Demonology  and 
Demi-lore,  1879,  i.  204).  In  1872  there  was  a 
scare  at  Calcutta  when  the  Hooghly  Bridge  was 
built.  The  Hindus  imagined  that  the  spirit  of 
the  river  would  consent  to  have  its  majesty  in- 
vaded only  on  condition  that  each  pier  of  the 
structure  was  founded  on  a  layer  of  children's 
heads  (A.  B.  Gomme,  Traditional  Games  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  i.  346  ff.  ;  G.  L. 
Gomme,  Folklore  Relics  of  Early  Village  Life, 
p.  29).  In  1890  the  Pall  Mall  Gaeette  reported 
that  heads  of  unwary  travellers  in  China  were 
being  cut  otf,  and  £10  was  being  paid  for  each 
head  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  order 
that  they  might  be  bvult  into  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  of  a  number  of  new  bridges  that  were 
in  course  of  erection.  It  was  stated  that  such  was 
the  terror  of  the  coolies  that  for  no  money  could 
thev  be  induced  to  carry  fares  to  the  suburbs  at 
ni^'lit.  (For  a  similar  story  see  Nature,  April  30, 
1896,  under  title  '  Megalithic  Folklore,'  by  S.  E. 
Peal,  Sibsagar,  Assam,  March  27.)  Among  the 
popular  traditions  of  Albania,  there  is  one  to  the 
ed'ect  that  human  beings  were  formerly  buried 
under  the  foundations  of  important  bridges. 
Throughout  the  Greek  East  there  is  a  current 
belief  that  every  building  has  a  resident  spirit, 
and  every  stream  a  resident  genie,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  inoix^lov.  It  is  believed  that  the 
man  whose  shadow  falls  on  the  first-laid  stone  of 
a  house  will  die  within  the  year,  and  his  shadow, 
remaining  in  the  building,  becomes  its  itToixt^ov ; 
hence  the  practice  of  sacrificing  fowls  and  sheep 
at  the  beginning  of  any  important  construction  to 
avert  danger  from  the  workmen.  'But  some- 
times, instead  of  killing  an  animal,  the  builder 
entices  a  man  to  the  foundation  -  stone,  secretly 
measures  his  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  his  shadow. 


and  buries  the  measure  under  the  foundation-stone , 
or  he  lays  the  foundatiou-st«ne  upon  the  man's 
shadow.  It  is  believed  that  the  man  will  die 
>vithin  the  year'  (B.  Schmidt,  Das  Volksleben  der 
Neugriechen,  p.  196  f.,  quoted  by  J.  G.  Frazer, 
Golden  Bough',  i.  291).  Until  a  sacrifice  has  been 
offered  to  this  spirit,  no  bridge  will  be  allowed  to 
stand  secure.  A  bridge  so  secured  is  termed 
'stoicheion-built'  ((rroixfiotfejaeXiu/tej'a),  and  legends 
regarding  such  bridges  are  everywhere  met  with. 
Some  of  the  Greek  folk-songs  are  famous,  e.g.  The 
Bridge  of  Adana  in  Kappadocia  :  'All  day  long 
they  built  the  piers :  by  night  they  fell  in  ruins. 
The  builders  are  at  their  wits'  end.  They  know 
that  the  bridge  will  never  stand  until  a  living 
spirit  is  given  to  it  in  sacrifice.  But  who  ia 
willing  to  be  thus  offered?  The  engineer  enticea 
his  wife  to  the  edge  of  the  excavation  for  one  of 
the  piers.  He  drops  his  ring  into  it,  and  indaoee 
his  wife  to  fetch  it  up  : 

'  Then  down  goes  she,  and  down  gom  aha,  (tep*  lor^-twa 
descends  she, 
And  fall  upon  her  as  she  goes  of  stonea  a  thousand  Utna, 
And  throw  they  down  upon  her,  too,  of  earth  a  thooMod 
apadefuls.' 

As  she  dies,  she  calls  out : 

'  Hear  thou  my  words,  TiannAld  mine,  let  not  the  wacld 

rejoice  thee, 
Three  only  sisters  once  were  we,  we  were  three  sistera  only ; 
The  one  did  build  the  Danube's  bridge,  the  second  the 

Euphrates, 
And  1,  I  too,  the  murdered  one,  the  bridge  build  of  Adana ' 
(Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett  and  J.  S.  Stuart-Qlennie,  Greek  Folk  Paav, 
1896,  p.  71). 

The  same  legend  is  current  in  Italy  as  regards  the 
Bridge  of  Arta,  which  collapsed  tUl  the  master- 
builder  walled  in  his  wife.  With  her  dying  curse, 
however,  she  prophesied  that  the  bridge  would 
always  tremble  («o.  p.  81).  The  same  story  is  told 
of  the  '  Lady's  Bridge '  in  Peloponnesus  (i6.  p.  70) 
and  the  '  Trembling  Bridge '  near  Canea  in  Crete. 
So  engrained  is  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  such 
sacrifices,  that  it  is  allen;ed  that  in  Zacynthus  the 
inhabitants  would  still  kill  a  human  victim  if  they 
were  not  deterred  by  fear  of  the  law's  vengeance 
(B.  Schmidt,  od.  cit.  p.  197  ff.).  The  idea  that 
underlay  the  old  Roman  substitution  of  rush-men 
for  human  victims  is  still  observable  occasionally 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  to  this  day 
sacrifices  of  a  less  dreadful  character  than  that  of 
human  beings  continue  to  be  offered  to  the  water- 
spirits  of  Austria  and  Germany  (Th.  Vemaleken, 
Mylhen  u.  Brauche  des  Volkes  in  Oesterreich,  1859, 
p.  168  ;  A.  D.  Wuttke,  Deutacher  Volksaherglaub^, 
1900,  §  429). 

(6)  The  '  bridge-sacrifice '  a  part  of  the  %Bid»- 
spread  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  'foundation- 
sacrifice  'for  all  structures. — This  placating  of  the 
river-spirit  is  thus  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
almost  universal  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice 
as  a  rite  preliminary  to  the  erection  of  all  build- 
ings. Thus  the  Picts  are  said  to  have  bathed  their 
pre-historic  foundation-stones  with  human  blood  to 
propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  soU  (Forbes  Leslie, 
Early  Races  of  .icofl'ind,  i.  149).  Mackinnon  {Cul- 
ture in  Early  Scotland,  p.  53)  asserts  that  '  even 
after  the  humanizing  doctrines  of  Jesus  had  become 
the  popular  creed,  the  power  of  this  grim  rite 
occasionally  asserted  itself  in  the  practice  of  slay- 
ing or  burying  a  victim,  before  or  during  the 
erection  of  a  building,  in  the  belief  that  only  thus 
could  it  be  made  secure '  (see  also  Gaidoz,  Sidusine, 
iv.  16).  A  Thurin<;ian  legend  is  extant  that,  to 
make  the  castle  of  Liebenstein  secure  and  im- 
pregnable, a  child  was  bought  from  its  mother  for 
hard  cash,  and  walled  into  the  foundations.  The 
wall  of  Copenhagen  sank  during  its  erection  as 
fast  as  it  was  built.  The  workmen  took  an 
innocent  little  girl,  set  her  on  a  chair  at  a  table 
with  toys  and  eatables,  and  then  twelve  master 
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maitons  closed  a  vault  over  her.  The  wall  there- 
npon  was  completeil  and  stood  firm  (Tylor,  Primi- 
tive Culture^,  i.  104  f.).  There  is  a  Servian  legend 
that  three  brothers  combined  to  build  the  fortress 
of  Scutari,  but  were  baliied  by  the  demons,  who 
razed  by  night  what  it  had  taken  300  masons 
to  erect  t)y  day.  At  last  the  fiends  were  appeased 
by  the  immolation  of  the  wife  of  the  youngest  of 
the  three,  who  happened  to  be  the  first  to  come 
with  food  for  the  workmen  {ib.).  When  Vortigern 
was  erecting  a  strong  fort  in  Snowdon,  what  the 
workmen  built  in  one  day  was  always  swallowed 
up  in  earth  the  next  night.  The  kmg  consulted 
Merlin,  who  advised  that  the  stones  and  mortar 
should  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  chUd  born 
of  a  mother  without  a  father  (Nennius,  Mon.  Hist. 
Brit.  p.  67  ;  also  Selden's  note  to  Drayton's  Poly- 
olbion,  p.  158).  In  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columoa 
(Keeve's  tr.  1857,  p.  203)  there  is  the  following 
naive  yet  significant  statement  : 

'  Columkille  said  tlien  to  bis  people,  *'  It  would  b«  well  for  us 
that  our  roots  should  pass  into  the  earth  here."  And  he  said 
to  them,  *'  It  is  permitted  to  you  that  some  of  you  go  under 
the  earth  of  this  island  to  consecrate  it."  Odhran  arose 
quickly,  and  then  spake.  *'  If  you  accept  me,"  he  said,  *'  I  am 
ready  for  that"  O  Odhran,"  said  Columkille,  "you  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  this  :  no  request  shall  be  granted  to  any 
one  at  my  tomb  unless  he  first  ask  of  thee."  Odhran  then  went 
to  heaven.    He  (Columkille)  then  founded  the  church  of  Hy.' 

Thus  the  spirits  of  the  soil  of  lona  were  pro- 
pitiated, whereas  till  then  they  had  overthrown  by 
ni^'ht  what  had  been  erected  by  day  (see  Scott  s 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scott.  Border,  note  to  the  '  Court 
of  Keeldar '  and  '  Glenfinlas ' ;  Innes,  Eccles.  Hist. ; 
Pennant,  Voyage  to  Scotland,  1.  286  ff.  ;  Joyce, 
Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland,  i.  284  ff.). 

Human  skeletons  have  been  found  under  founda- 
tions of  the  round  towers  in  Ireland  {FLJ  1.  23). 
A  Highland  tradition  relates  that,  when  the  work- 
men had  assembled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Tigh- 
an-Torr,  in  Western  Koss-shire,  they  caught  the 
first  person  who  chanced  to  pass,  and  buried  him 
under  the  foundation-stone.  At  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  of  Redcastle,  a  red-haired  girl  was 
buried  alive  under  the  stone  (Haddon,  The  Study 
of  Man,  1898,  p.  354  ;  see  also  MacISain,  Celtic 
Mythology  and  Religion,  pp.  45,  46  ;  Stokes,  Revue 
Celtique,  ii.  200,  201  ;  Wmdisch,  Irish  Grammar, 
p.  139).  Fitzstephen,  in  his  account  of  London 
in  the  12th  cent.,  mentions  that,  when  the  Tower 
was  built,  the  mortar  was  tempered  with  the 
blood  of  beasts  (A.  B.  Gomme,  Tradit.  Games, 
p.  346  f.).  Formerly  in  Siam,  when  a  new  city 
gate  was  being  erected,  it  was  customary  for  a 
number  of  officers  to  lie  in  wait  and  seize  the 
first  four  or  eight  persons  who  happened  to  pass 
by.  These  were  then  buried  alive  under  the 
gate-posts  to  serve  as  guardian  -  angels.  The 
Ceylon  Observer  of  Jan.  27th,  1887,  had  a  para- 
graph in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  schocds  in 
Colombo  were  empty,  many  children  were  mL-ising, 
and  parents  were  afraid  to  let  their  ofi'spring 
venture  out  of  doors,  because  the  report  had  got 
abroad  that  350  boys  under  the  age  of  12  were 
required  as  sacrifices  to  propitiate  the  deity  who 
was  responsible  for  the  crack  in  the  great  Maliga- 
kanda  reservoir  {FLJ  v.  260).  For  further  illustra- 
tions of  this  '  foundation-sacrifice '  idea  see  Gerard, 
The  Land  beyond  the  Forest  (Transylvania),  ii.  17  ; 
H.  Clay  Trumbull,  The  ThresJujld  Covenant,  p.  47  ; 
Macalister  in  PEFSt,  1904,  p.  16,  where  a  plate 
shows  a  skeleton  of  a  woman  discovered  at  Gezer 
as  a  foundation-sacrifice  in  a  pre-Israelitic  Pales- 
tine town  ;  Kodd,  Customs  and  Lore  of  Modern 
Greece,  p.  168  ;  FLR,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2.S2-283,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  124,  186  ;  FLJ,  vol.  i.  pp.  23-24,  92  ;  Bowring, 
Servian  Popular  Poetry,  p.  64  ;  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  pp.  972,  1095  ;  St.  John,  Far  Eait, 
\.  46.    See  also  art.  Foundation. 

(c)  The  primitive  heathen  '  river-spirit '  become* 


the  '  devil '  of  Christian  timet. — In  the  Christian 
centuries  the  heathen  idea  of  a  water-spirit,  or 
genius  of  the  river,  gave  place  to  the  conception 
that  the  devil  assumes  guardianship  over  ail 
streams.  And  yet  there  was  a  wide-spread  belief 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  devil  extended  no  further 
than  the  middle  of  a  running  stream  (cf.  Burns, 
Tam  o'  Shanter).  He  has  accordingly  a  special 
antipathy  to  bridges,  as  was  the  case  with  his 
ancient  prototype.  Numerous,  therefore,  are  the 
legends  to  be  found  over  all  Europe  attached  to 
so-called  '  Devils'  Bridges,'  narrating  how  the  Evil 
One  would  not  allow  the  bridge  to  be  erected  until 
he  had  received  payment  of  an  oU'ering  like  that  of 
Iphigenia.  In  Herzegovina  the  Muslims  regard 
the  office  of  a  civil  engineer  with  pious  horror,  and 
curse  a  new  bridge  when  they  pass  it.  It  is  to 
them  the  symbol  of  the  devil's  presence,  and  the 
token  of  an  unholy  compact  between  the  Evil  One 
and  the  architect  (A.  J.  Evans,  Through  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  p.  314).  Like  his  predecessor  the 
river-spirit,  the  devil,  however,  was  sometimes 
cheated  of  bis  due.  Many  of  the  more  ancient 
bridges  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  legends 
attached  to  them  narrating  how  the  hard  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  great  enemy  (whose  tale 
of  victims  bv  drowning  was  cut  short  by  the 
erection  of  a  bridge)  were  successfully  evaded. 

The  Montafon  bridge  in  the  Tyrol  and  the  bridge  at  Batijr 
bon  are  illustrations.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  architect 
was  apprenticed  to  a  master  who  was  building  the  Cathedral. 
He  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  bridge  the  Danube  before  his 
superior  laid  the  cope-stone  of  the  church.  After  many  failures, 
the  apprentice  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  devil,  who 
appeared  to  him  in  the  garb  of  a  friar.  The  devil  undertook  to 
build  fifteen  arches  of  the  bridge,  on  the  understanding  that  be 
would  get  the  first  three  living  creatures  that  crossed  the 
bridge.  The  work  was  completed  in  time.  The  wily  appren- 
tice sent  across  the  bridge  a  dog,  a  cock,  and  a  hen.  The  devil 
in  wrath  tore  the  animals  to  pieces  and  disappeared.  A  pro- 
cession of  holy  monks  passed  over  the  bridge  and  rendered  it 
safe,  and  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  story  the  figures  of  the 
three  animals  are  still  triumphantly  shown,  carved  upon  the 
bridge  (Moncure  D.  Conway,  op.  cit.  vol.  L  p.  204  ;  T>ior, 
<>p.  cit.  i.  106  ;  tor  other  instances  in  Germany,  ue  Orimm, 
op.  cit.  p.  853).  Qoethe  {Faust,  ii.  4,  Haywanl's  tr.)  nuUces 
MephiBtopheles  say  : 

'  My  wanderer  on  faith's  crutches  hobbles  on 

Towards  the  Devil's  Bridge  and  Devil's  Stone. 
A  French  legend  of  another  *  Pont  du  diable '  describes  how  ao 
apple  was  thrown  along  a  newly-finished  bridge,  and  a  cat 
allowed  to  go  in  chase  of  it.  The  devil  was  ^ain  thus  cheated. 
Principal  Rhys  has  kindly  favoured  the  writer  with  a  similar 
legend  from  Wales.  'The  devil  bargains  with  an  old  woman 
who  wants  the  bridge  built,  to  have  as  his  pay  the  fir«t  creature 
that  crosses  the  bridge,  and  expects  thus  to  get  the  old  woman 
herself.  But  she  takes  her  dog  with  her,  and  throws  a  piece  of 
bread  before  her.  The  dog  rushes  after  it  over  the  bridge,  and 
the  devil  does  not  score  in  the  end.*  Cf.  Longfellow  {The 
Gulden  Legend,  Canto  v.),  who  describes  ths  Devil's  Bridge  «t 
Pilatus,  near  Lucerne : 

*  And  the  Devil  promised  to  let  It  stand. 

Under  compact  and  condition 

That  the  first  hving  thing  which  crossed 

Should  be  surrendered  into  his  hand. 

And  be  beyond  redemption  lost. 

At  length  the  bridge  being  all  complete^ 

The  Abbot,  standing  at  its  head. 

Threw  across  it  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Which  a  hungry  dog  sprang  after. 

And  the  rocks  re-echoed  with  peals  of  laafhtsr 

To  see  the  Devil  thus  defeated  1 ' 
It  is  the  same  idea  which  appears  in  the  practice  of  hvuidiag empty 
coffins  into  walls  in  Germany  ;  in  the  walling  of  a  lamb  Instead 
of  a  child  under  an  altar  in  Denmark  to  ensure  the  stability  of 
the  church  ;  in  the  killing  of  12  sheep,  and  placing  their  heads 
under  the  foundations  of  the  pillars  of  a  new  bridge  o\i-r  the 
Arcen  in  Albania  (J.  O.  von  Hahn,  AWaneHsc/ie  Sludien,  1854,  i. 
UU)  ;  in  the  8a(!rifice  of  a  chicken  in  pla<:e  of  a  girl  as  a  founda- 
tion-sacrifice in  Borneo  (Iladdori,  op.  cit.  p.  366).  For  further 
illustrations  see  (larnctt,  Woiiien  of  Turkey,  ii.  286  ;  Alexandri, 
lialiaden  de  la  tioitnuinie.  1855,  under  '  The  Monastery  of  Argis  * ; 
Tylor,  op.  cit.  i.  100 1.,  with  references  to  the  custom  in  Galam  in 
Africa,  in  Polynesia,  in  South  Asia,  In  Japan,  and  to  Tenasserim. 

It  is  clear  from  these  myths  that  the  idea  of 
regarding  the  devil  as  the  actual  architect  of  the 
bridge  is  a  later  development.  The  early  concep- 
tion that  the  devil  merely  allowed  the  erection 
of  the  structure  on  payment  of  a  solatium  passe<l 
into  the  idea  that  the  devil  himself  was  the  builder, 
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and  must  have  his  payment  accordingly.  A  still 
more  developed  form  of  the  notion  of  diabolical  or 
infernal  power  being  invoked  in  the  rearing  of  a 
bridge  is  seen  in  Froissart  [Chron.  i.  391),  who  tells 
how,  in  A.D.  1381,  when  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was 
besieging  a  stron"  castle  on  the  coast  of  Naples, 
a  necromancer  (doubtless  with  the  help  of  the 
devil)  built  a  bridge  which  carried  ten  soldiers 
abreast,  until  one  that  passed  over  the  bridge 
'  made  the  signe  of  the  crosse  on  hjmi,  then  aJl 
went  to  nought,  and  they  that  were  on  the  bridge 
fell  into  the  sea.'  A  companion  tale  is  told  of  the 
rearing  and  the  destruction  of  the  '  Kelpie's 
Bridj'e,'  or  Drochaid-na-Vouha,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dornoch  Firth  (see  Miss  Dempster's  '  Folklore 
of  Sutherlandshire '  in  FLJ  vi.  172  [18SS]),  where 
the  exclamation  of  an  admiring  countryman,  '  God 
bless  the  workmen  and  the  work,'  caused  the 
infernal  labourers  to  vanish,  and  the  magnificent 
golden  bridge  to  sink  into  the  waves. 

{d)  Survival  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  to  the  river- 
spirit  in  modern  children's  games. — One  of  the 
most  curious  survivals  of  the  ancient  custom  is 
Been  in  many  modem  children's  games.  The 
sinjjing  game  known  as  '  London  Bridge '  has  many 
variants  in  the  different  localities  where  it  is 
played,  but  fundamentaUy  the  theme  is  the  same  : 
'  London  Ijrid;:e  is  broken  down, 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 

London  Brid;.'e  is  broken  down, 
My  fair  lady.' 

Mrs.  Gomme,  in  her  Tmditional  Games  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Irelnnd,  has  analyzed  thiji 
rhyme  very  thoroughly.  She  shows  that  the  song 
describes  the  ditficulty  encountered  in  building  the 
bridge  by  ordinary  means,  and  that  it  asks  many 
questions  how  the  structure  is  to  be  reared.  At  last 
tne  children  seize  a  '  poor  prisoner,'  to  whom  they 
say,  '  Off  to  prison  you  must  go.'  The  prisoner  in 
the  game  is  actually  '  caught,'  and  '  released '  on 
payment  of  a  forfeit.  The  game  is  thus  a  curious 
survival  of  the  old-world  notion  that  a  bridge 
could  stand  secure  only  by  the  death  of  a 
'  prisoner,'  or,  if  need  be,  of  his  substitute.  It  is 
thus  allied  to  the  aToixfiov  folksongs  of  the  Greek 
Orient.  Prof.  Lion  Piiieau  has  suggested  in  regard 
to  another  children's  game,  a  very  popular  French 
'ronde,'  which  commences  : 

'  Sur  le  pont  de  Nantes, 
Sur  le  pont  de  Nantes 
Un  baJ  est  atfich^  .  .  . ' 

that  this  game  relates  to  '  a  ritual  dance  on  the 
occasion  of  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  divinities  of 
the  water '  (quoted  in  Haddon,  op.  cit.  p.  356). 

(e)  Transference  of  the  dread  associations  of 
bridges  to  the  'Bridge  of  Judgment'  in  the  under 
world  of  spirits. — So  firmly  lodged  in  men's  minds 
was  the  conviction  that  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
implied  some  kind  of  preliminary  transaction  with 
supernatural  powers  by  way  of  satisfying  their  ani- 
mosity, tliat,  in  view  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
similar  conceptions  were  held  regarding  the  river 
of  death.  In  the  lower  world  of  Shades  will  there 
not  be  a  bridge  to  be  crossed,  a  bridge  spanning 
the  dark  stream  of  death,  nay,  it  may  be,  the 
very  mouth  of  hell  itself?  The  idea  became  a 
fixed  belief  in  nations  far  sundered  geographically. 
The  river-spirit,  who  in  the  upper  world  demanded 
an  adequate  satisfaction  in  the  event  of  his  stream 
being  crossed  by  a  bridge,  was  represented  in  the 
lower  regions  sometimes  by  the  devil,  sometimes  by 
stern  guardian-angels.  The  primitive  conception  of 
human  sacrifices  jis  an  oftering  to  the  river-god  de- 
veloped in  later  a^'es  into  tlie  oelief  that  the  devil 
received  as  his  prize  all  who  could  not  successfully 
pass  the  ordeal  of  crossing  the  narrow  bridge. 

Sale  {Koran',  1825  Prel.  Disc.  §  iv.  p.  121)describes 
how  integral  a  part  of  Muhammadan  theology  this 
is.     The  aluslims  hold  that  those  who  are  to  be  ad- 


mitted into  Paradise  wUl  take  the  light  hand  way, 
and  those  who  are  destined  to  hell-fire  will  take 
the  left ;  but  both  of  them  must  first  pass  the 
bridge  (called  in  Arabic  al-Sirat)  which  is  laid 
over  the  midst  of  hell,  and  is  liner  than  a  hair,  and 
sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword.  It  seems  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  can  stand  upon 
it.  The  bridge,  moreover,  is  beset  on  each  side 
with  briars  and  hooked  thorns,  which  will,  how- 
ever, be  no  impediment  to  the  good,  who  will  pass 
with  wonderful  ease  and  swiftness,  like  lightning 
on  the  wind,  Muhammad  and  the  Muslims  leading 
the  way.  The  wicked,  what  with  the  slipperiness 
and  extreme  narrowness  of  the  path,  the  entang- 
ling of  the  thorns,  and  the  extinction  of  the  light 
which  directed  the  faithful  to  Paradise,  will  soon 
miss  their  footing,  and  fall  down  headlong  into 
hell,  which  is  gaping  beneath  them  (Pocock, 
Specim.  Hist.  Arab.,  pp.  282-289).  Other  Muham- 
madan legends  affirm  that  this  awful  bridge 
stretches  between  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
W.  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  E.,  while 
between  lies  the  VaUey  of  Hell  (the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat).  The  pious  will  be  upheld,  as  they 
cross,  by  an  angel  who  will  hold  tliem  by  a  single 
lock  of  the  head  ('Shasheh'),  but  the  wicked  will 
fall  into  the  Valley  el-Jehennam  beneath.  Al- 
though the  bridge  of  al-Sirdt  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Qur'dn,  it  is  much  elaborated  in  later  Muham- 
madan eschatology,  where  it  is  described,  in 
addithjn  to  the  details  already  given,  as  in  length 
a  journey  of  3000  years,  1000  ascending,  1000  level, 
and  1000  descending,  while  fire  shoots  up  about  it 
a  journey  of  40  years.  While,  as  already  noted, 
the  righteous  pass  over  it  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
less  perfect  Muslims  take  longer  periods  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ^ilt,  some  requiring  2.5,000  years 
to  complete  the  journey.  Yet  otlier  sources  make 
the  bridge  to  consist  of  seven  arches,  each  a 
joumej'  of  3000  years,  and  during  the  passage  all 
but  the  most  righteous  sufi'er  agonies  from  the  fire 
of  hell  (cf.  Wolff',  Muhammedanische  Eschatologie, 
pp.  109,  114f.,  148 f.  ;  al-Gliazali,  Perle  pricieuse, 
ed.  and  tr.  Gautier,  pp.  43,  69-70,  72-73  j  Riililing, 
Bcifrdgc  zur  Eschatologie  des  Islam,  pp.  27,  58,  63). 

The  Muhammadan  bridge  of  al-Siiat  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Parsi  Chinvatperctu,  or  '  Bridge  of 
the  Decider,'  mentioned  repeatedly  both  in  the 
A  vesta  and  in  Pahlavi  literature  (Bartholomae, 
Altiran.  Worter/mch,  col.  596 f.;  Gray,  Mus6on, 
new  series,  iii.  160  f.,  163-165;  Modi,  JRASBo 
xxi.  49-65 ;  Scherman,  Materialien  zur  Geschichte 
der  indischen  Visionslitteratur,  p.  105  f.  ;  Soder- 
blom,  Vie  future  d'apris  le  m^zdiisme,  pp.  92-96). 
This  bridge,  which  stretches  from  the  '  Peak  of 
Judgment'  (Chakdt-i  DaHlh),  in  Airan-Vej,  to 
Alburz,  is  described  as  follows  {Ddlistan-i  Denlg, 
xxi.  1-7) :  •  As  it  were,  that  bridge  is  like  a  beam 
of  many  sides,  of  whose  edges  there  are  some 
which  are  broad,  and  there  are  some  which  are 
thin  and  sharp  ;  its  broad  edges  are  so  large  that 
its  width  is  twenty-seven  reeds,  and  its  sharp 
sides  are  so  contracted  that  in  thinness  it  is  just 
like  the  edge  of  a  razor.  And  when  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  and  wicked  arrive,  it  turns  to  that 
side  which  is  suitable  to  their  necessities,  through 
tlie  great  glory  of  the  creator  and  the  command 
of  him  who  takes  the  just  account.'  The  Parsi 
concept  of  the  '  Bridge  of  the  Decider '  has  also 
been  borrowed  not  only  in  Mandaism  (Brandt, 
Manddischc  Iteligion,  p.  195),  but  also  in  the  Yalqut 
to  Isaiah,  §  359  (Kohut,  Jiidische  Angelologie 
und  Dumonologie  in  ihrer  Abhdnqigkeit  vom Parsis- 
inus,  1SG6,  p.  70),  and  perhaps,  as  Bbklen(  rerwa7ui<- 
schaft  der  Jiidisrh-christlichen  mit  der  parsischen 
Eschatologie,  1002,  n.  37  f.)  suggests,  in  2  Es  7*"- 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  bridge  of  the  dead 
is   found   in    Indian    literature  as    early    as    the 
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Upani^ads  (Scherman,  pp.  117-119),  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  belief  in  such  a  bridge  occurs  in 
Chinese  Buddhism,  and  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Transylvanian  Gypsies,  the  modem 
Greeks,  the  Badaga  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  the 
Solomon  Islanders,  the  Gold  Coast  Negroes,  etc. 
{ii.  pp.  99,  102-110),  as  well  as  in  New  Cale- 
donia (cf.  above,  vol.  i.  p.  493").  The  belief  thus 
found  in  Zoroastrian,  Jewish,  Muhammadan,  and 
Indian  circles,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  (see  also  below),  would  seem  to  be  a  later 
and  modified  analogue  of  that  primitive  conception 
of  the  trial  of  the  soul  after  death,  which  is  seen 
in  many  early  religions.  We  recognize  the  same 
underlying  features  in  the  Egyptian  myth  of  the 
weighing  of  the  scales  before  the  bar  of  Osiris,  and 
in  the  Greek  fable  of  the  judgment  of  the  soul  by 
Minos,  .(Eacus,  and  Rhatfamanthus  in  the  under 
world.     Cf.  Dante,  Eell,  Canto  v.  4  IT.  (Cary'a  tr.) : 

'  There  Minos  standls, 
Grinnii]g  with  ghastly  feature  :  he,  of  all 
Who  enter  strict  examining  the  Crimea, 
QiveB  sentence,  and  dismis.-,«s  them  beneatk* 
According  as  be  foldeth  him  around  : 

in  his  turn 
Each  one  to  Judgment  passing,  speaks,  and  bean 
His  fate,  theDC«  downward  to  his  dwelling  hurl'd.* 
In  Tooke's  Pantheon  (Edin.  1791,  p.  242)  there  is  a 
curious  and  grotesque  plate  of  the  Hades  of  the 
Greek  imagination,  with  Charon  ferrying  his  fares 
across  the  Styx,  Cerberus  the  three-headed  dog 
guarding  the  passage,  while  in  the  distance  there  is 
a  bridge  with  tliree  individuals  on  it,  who  pass 
thereby  from  the  flames  of  hell  to  the  pleasant 
woods  of  Elyaiiun.  So  also  in  ancient  Celtic  mytho- 
logy there  was  cast  over  hell  a  bridge  of  exceed- 
ing narrowness  (sometimes  a  mere  cord),  which 
souls  were  obliged  to  traverse  if  they  hoped  to 
reach  the  mansion  of  light  beyond.  This  was  '  The 
Brig  o'  Dread,  na  brader  than  a  thread '  (Baring- 
Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  248  ; 
Rhys,  Hibbert  Lect.  on  Celtic  Eeatheiidom,  ■p.  450). 
There  is  a  Hindu  analogue  to  this  belief  in  the 
Indian  Baitarani  (q.v.),  or  swift  River  of  Hell,  flow- 
ing with  blood  and  filth,  which  can  be  crossed  only 
by  holding  a  cow's  tail.  Ayiisley  (Indian  Antiqj., 
May  1886)  learned  that  the  Hindus  of  Chamba,  m 
the  Panjab,  have  a  bridge  over  which  every  corpse 
must  pass  on  its  way  to  the  burning  ghdt  beside 
the  river.  Though  there  is  a  safe  road  by  which 
the  procession  may  travel,  the  corpse  is  invariably 
earned  over  a  perilous  causeway,  only  18  inches 
wide,  without  a  protecting  balustrade.  In  the 
Solomon  Islands  there  is  a  kindred  belief.  At 
Bogotu,  in  Ysabel,  is  a  little  island  called  Laulau. 
On  the  top  of  the  island  is  a  pool  of  water,  Kola- 
papauTO,  and  hither  all  departed  spirits  of  men  and 
women  must  at  death  repair.  Across  the  pool  lies 
a  narrow  tree-trunk,  and  along  this  bridge  all  souls 
must  advance.  Bulafagina,  the  Master-Spirit, 
examines  their  hands  to  see  if  they  have  the  mark 
cut  upon  them  (a  conventional  outhne  of  the  frigate 
bird)  which  admits  them  to  his  company.  Those 
who  cannot  pass  the  ordeal  are  liurled  from  the 
bridge  into  the  gulf  beneath  and  perish  (R.  II. 
Codrington,  The  Melanesians,  p.  257).  A  similar 
idea  is  prevalent  among  the  Chinese  in  Formosa. 
With  them  the  good  pass  over  a  narrow  bamboo 
bridge  to  a  paradise  of  sensual  enjoynieut ;  the 
wicked  fall  from  the  bridge  into  a  bottomless  pit  of 
torment{¥oTloB^,Faithsv/  Man,  i.  340).  One  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  New  Zealauders  is  to  the  cllect  that 
at  death  the  soul  on  its  way  to  Reinga  (=  Iladjis) 
has  to  pass  a  river  called  Wairotane,  the  keeper  of 
which  places  a  plank  for  him  to  go  over.  Some- 
times tue  guardian  .suirit  will  not  permit  him  to 
cross,  but  with  frienuly  violence  drives  him  back 
to  the  world  he  has  quitted,  in  order  that  he  may 
take  care  of  the  family  he  ha-s  left  behind  (Taylor, 
ii'ew  Zealand  attd  iti  Inhabitants,   p.    103).     In 


another  legend  of  the  same  race,  a  tree  has  its  top 
pulled  down  by  ropes,  so  that,  when  released,  it  re- 
bounds to  the  sky,  and  forms  a  swinging  bridge.  The 
soul  that  is  ready  for  translation  mounts  the  perilous 
structure,  clings  to  it,  and  is  swung  up  into  heaven 
(K.  M.  Clark,  Maori  Tales  and  Legends,  1896). 

The  same  ideas  of  a  dread  river,  and  a  still  more 
dreadful  bridge,  are  to  be  found  in  Scandinavian 
niythology.  In  the  romance  of  Herm6d,  the  hero 
rides  nine  nights  and  days  through  dark  and  deep 
valleys,  and  sees  nothing  till  he  comes  to  the  river 
GjoU  ( = '  the  sounding  one '),  when  he  steps  on  to 
the  Gjallar  Bridge,  which  is  plated  with  shining 
"old.  Its  guardian  maid,  Modgud,  who  asks  him 
his  name,  says  that  the  day  Defore  five  arrays 
of  dead  men  had  passed  over  the  bridge,  '  but  the 
bridge  sounds  not  less  under  thee  alone,  and  thou 
hast  not  the  colour  of  dead  men  ;  why  ridest  thou 
here  on  the  way  of  Hel,'  which  '  lies  downward  and 
northward?'  (du  Chaillu,  The  Viking  Age,  1889, 
i.  34  ;  Mallet,  North.  Antiq.,  1859,  p.  448).  Here, 
as  in  Vedic  India,  we  find  the  belief  that  this  bridge 
of  the  dead  can  be  crossed  in  safety  by  one  who, 
having  given  a  cow  to  the  poor  whilst  on  earth, 
will  find  himself  provided  with  a  cow  at  this  dread 
passage,  which  will  carry  his  soul  in  comfort  across 
the  gulf.  In  Friesland,  the  name  given  to  the 
Milky  Way,  which  was  reckoned  the  Way  of 
Souls,  was  the  Cowpath  ( '  Kaupat')  (see  Mannhardt, 
Die  Gotterwelt  der  Deutschen  u.  Nordischen  Vblker, 
1860,  p.  51).  Hence  of  yore  the  funeral  custom 
arose  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Upper  and  Lower 
Germany,  and  England,  that  a  cow  should  follow 
the  coffin  to  the  graveyard.  TUl  recent  times  this 
custom  was  continued  on  the  Continent,  being 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  cow  was  a 
gift  to  the  priest  for  saying  masses  for  the  dead 
man's  soul,  or  for  preachin"  his  funeral  sermon 
(Kelly,  Curiosities  of  Indo-Europ.  Tradition  and 
Folklore,  1863,  p.  320).  In  England,  when  pagan 
sacrifices  had  been  abolished,  the  cow  was  similarly 
devoted  to  pious  uses,  under  the  name  '  saul-sceat ' 
(  =  soul-shot),  or  mortuary  payment. 

But,  having  passed  Gjallar  Bridge,  and  entered 
Hel  (one  of  the  nine  Scandinavian  under  worlds 
which  stood  under  Ygdrasil,  the  mystic  ash),  there 
was  no  way  to  heaven  but  by  a  still  more  precarious 
bridge.  "This  was  the  famous  Bifrbst,  or  the  Bridge 
of  the  Asar,  connecting  earth  with  Asgard,  the 
home  of  the  gods  (Bifrost,  from  Icelandic  bifa  = 
tremble,  and  roj<  =  path,  the  tremulous  or  aerial 
bridge,  the  rainbow ;  Mallet,  op.  cit.  p.  548 ;  Brewer, 
Diet,  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  p.  133).  According  to 
the  Eddas  (§  27),  by  this  rainbow  bridge  from  heaven 
to  earth  the  gods  daily  descended,  passing  on  horse- 
back over  it  to  sit  in  judgment  in  the  under  world 
on  the  souls  of  men  brought  before  them.  The  red 
of  the  rainbow  is  the  burning  fire  which  keeps  back 
the  frost  and  mountain  giants  from  entering 
Asgard.  But,  lest  other  giants  should  attempt  to 
scale  the  heiglits  of  heaven  by  this  bridge,  at  the 
foot,  on  HiminsbjOrg  ('heaven-mountain'),  aits 
Heimdall,  the  watchman  of  the  gods,  with  his  ter- 
rible dog  Garni.  (Cf.  the  '  Great  Dog '  of  the  North 
Amer.  fnd.  legends,  and  the  fact  that  the  baying 
of  a  dog  is  currently  held  throughout  northern 
lands  to  be  coincident  with,  or  proplietic  of,  death.) 
Ileiuidall  needs  less  sleep  than  a  bird  ;  he  can  see 
eiiually  well  by  night  and  by  day  100  leagues 
away  ;  he  hears  the  grass  growing  and  the  wool  on 
the  sheep's  back.  But  there  will  come  a  day  when 
all  his  w  atchfulness  will  be  in  vain.  Strong  though 
the  bridge  be,  and  '  constructed  with  more  art  than 
any  other  work,'  it  will  be  stormed  and  destroyed 
by  the  sons  of  Mus])t;ll.  These  giants,  led  by 
Surtur  (the  'black'),  with  a  sword  brighter  than 
Hame,  will  advance  against  heaven  with  irresistible 
might.      In  vain  will  Heimdall  blow  his  Gjall&r- 
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!iorn,  the  sound  of  which  will  be  heard  throu{|hout 
all  worlds.  The  wild  horde  will  swarm  up  Bifrost 
on  horseback,  and  attempt  to  break  into  Aagard. 
In  the  awful  onslaught  the  tremulous  bridge  will 
break  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  end  of  the 
world  will  have  come  (Mallet,  op.  dt.  pp.  95, 
408-452 ;  Crichton  and  Wheaton,  Scandinavia 
Ancient  and  Modem,  1838,  i.  91-95). 

The  conception  of  the  rainbow  as  a  bridge  between 
earth  and  heaven,  over  which  the  gods  descend  and 
ascend,  is  found  also  among  the  South  Sea  Islands 
(see  the  adventures  of  Oro  in  Ellis,  Polynesian 
Researches,  1829,  i.  313).  Perhaps  also  the  '  Float- 
ing Bridge  of  Heaven '  in  Japanese  legends  is 
derived  from  the  same  conception  (see  W.  G.  Aston, 
Shinto,  the  Way  of  the  Gods,  1905,p.  87  ;  and  Sir 
E.  J.  Reed,  Japan:  its  History,  Traditions,  and 
Religions,  1880,  i.  30). 

This  notion  of  a  bridge  in  the  onaeen  world  over 
which  the  soul  at  death  must  pass  was  imported 
into  mediaeval  Christianity  from  paganism,  and 
became  an  essential  part  of  its  stock  of  beliefs.  In 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  (Wright's  ed.  1844,  ch.  iii. ) 
it  is  told  how  the  pilgrim  made  a  tour  through  hell 
in  person,  how  he  crossed  the  narrow  bridge  that 
spans  the  river  of  death,  how  he  turned  about  on 
.1.  great  wheel  of  lire,  how  he  passed  the  devil's 
mouth  over  the  awful  bridge,  and  thus  at  last 
leached  Paradise  (Tylor,  op.  cit.  ii.  55  ;  Baring- 
(jould,  op.  cit.  p.  237).  A  bridge  is  likewise  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  media-val  Visions  of 
Alberic,  St.  Paul,  Tundale,  and  Thurcill  ;  and  the 
.same  idea  Ls  met  with  in  the  'Lyke-Wake  Dirge '  (a 
dirge  which  continued  to  be  sung  in  Yorkshire  till 
A.  D.  1624),  tliefmieral  chant  of  the  North  Country, 
which  tells  of  the  passage  over  the  dreadful  bridge 
of  death  : 

'  From  Whinny-moore  when  thon  may 

Every  night  and  alle  ; 
To  Brig  o'  Dread  thou  cornea  at  laate, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
From  Brig  o'  Death  when  thou  art 

Every  night  and  alle  ; 
To  Purgatory  flre  thou  comes  at  laate. 

And  Christe  receive  thy  eaule.' 
(J.  O.  Atkinson,  Glossary  of  Cleveland  Dialect,  p.  696 ;  cf. 
Scott,  MinsircUy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  ii.  367  ;  Tj'lor,  op.  eit. 
i.  495;  Kelly,  Jtidn-Eurr<pean  Ftilklore,  p.  115,  who  quotes  the 
dirge  in  full  ;  Heeker,  Contritmtinn  to  the  Comparative  .^tuUyof 
the  Medieval  Virions  of  Ueaven  and  Hell,  pp.  44,  76,  83,  ItO,  97.) 
The  conception  is  found  even  amongst  North 
American  Indians,  either  as  one  of  their  primitive 
myths  or  as  a  distorted  belief  derived  from  their 
early  intercourse  with  Roman  Catholic  peoples. 
The  Hurons  and  Iroquois  tell  of  some  whose  spirits, 
travelling  in  dreams,  have  returned  to  earth  to  tell 
what  tliej'  have  encountered  in  the  world  of  ghosts 
— the  river  of  the  dead  with  its  snake-bridge,  or 
swinging  log,  at  the  far  end  of  the  bridge  the  Great 
Dog,  and  in  the  distance  the  villages  of  the  dead 
(Tylor,  op.  cit.  ii.  50).  Brebeuf,  an  early  Jesuit 
missionary,  tells  of  the  Indian  belief  in  tlie  tree- 
trunk  which  bridges  the  river  of  death,  and  how 
some  of  the  dead,  as  they  cross  it,  are  attacked  by 
the  Do^  that  guards  it,  and  made  to  fall  into  the 
abyss  (i6.  p.  94).  Yet  the  myth  underwent  the 
same  natural  modification  as  it  had  experienced  in 
the  Old  World.  The  passage  of  the  bridge  came 
to  signify  the  ordeal  whereby  the  good  and  the 
evil  were  sifted.  Catlin  [North  Amer.  Ind.  ii.  127) 
refers  to  the  Choctaw  idea  that  souls  at  death 
travel  far  westwards  to  where  the  long,  slipjjery, 
b.irkless,  pine-log,  stretching  from  hUl  to  hill, 
bridge."*  over  the  deep  and  dreadfuJ  river  :  the  good 
\r.vi»  safely  to  a  beauteous  Indian  Paradise ;  the 
wicked  fall  into  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  go  to 
ilwell  in  a  dark,  hungry,  wretched  land  (for  further 
American  Indian  data,  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  435 ; 
for  similar  beliefs  among  the  Ojibwas  and  the 
Minnetarees  of  North  America,  see  Tylor,  Early 
Uitt.  of  Mankind,  p.  360 ;  and  on  the  ideas  of  the 


Aztecs  and  the  Euroks  of  N.  California,  as  well  as 
the  Indians  of  South  America,  see  Brinton,  Myths 
of  the  New  World,  1876,  pp.  108,  247  ff.). 

In  presence,  therefore,  of  a  belief,  wide-spread 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  medi«vai  mind,  that 
there  existed  a  bridge  in  the  under  world  over 
which  every  soul  must  pass,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  men  snould  have  formed  the  theory  uiat  at 
this  bridge  there  takes  place  a  conflict  between  the 
devils  on  the  one  hand  and  the  good  angels  on  the 
other  for  the  possession  of  each  man's  soul.  This 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Parsi  faith.  When 
a  soul  arrives  at  Chinvat  Bridge  the  gods  and 
the  unclean  spirits  fight  for  possession  of  it.  If 
it  be  one  of  the  righteous,  it  is  defended  by 
other  pure  souls,  and  by  the  dogs  that  guard  the 
bridge  (Fargard  vii.  52).  A  curious  reminiscence 
of  this  is  seen  in  a  children's  game,  which  is 
played  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  is 
everywhere  fundamentally  the  same.  Newell 
has  described  it  as  it  is  played  in  America 
{Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children,  New 
York,  1884,  p.  204),  and  shows  how  it  is  a  variant 
of  the  game  described  above  (p.  852)  as  '  London 
Bridge.'  Haddon  (op.  cit.  p.  357)  points  out  that 
in  Swabia  the  two  keepers  of  the  '  Golden  Bridge' 
are  called  respectively  the  '  Devil '  and  the 
'  Angel '  ;  in  France  the  game  is  known  as 
'  Heaven  and  Hell ' ;  in  Italy  the  name  of  the 
sport  is  '  Open  the  Gates.'  'The  gat«s  are  those 
of  the  Inferno  and  Paradise.  St.  Peter  is  the 
keeper  of  the  one,  St.  Paul  of  the  other.  '  When 
the  destiny  of  the  last  child  is  decided,  the  two 
girls  who  represent  the  keepers  of  the  bridge 
break  their  arch  of  lifted  hands  and  move  in 
diti'erent  directions,  followed  by  their  subjects, 
while  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  players  con. 
demned  to  the  Inferno  contrast  with  the  pathetic 
Bongs  and  sweet  cadences  of  those  destined  to  the 
happiness  of  Paradise.'  He  further  points  out 
that  the  game  is  mentioned  by  Rabelais  (c.  A.D. 
1533)  under  the  name  of  the  '  Fallen  Bridge.'  In 
German  versions  the  keepers  are  called  '  Devil  and 
Angel,'  '  King  and  Emperor,'  or  '  Sun  and  Moon.' 
In  this  latter  form  the  game  has  been  one  of  the 
few  kept  up  by  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
call  it  '  The  Bridge  of  Holland '  (Die  holldndische 
Briicke).  An  Irish  version  of  it  obliges  the  little 
girls  to  dress  as  angels,  while  one  personates  the 
oevil.  The  bridge,  which  is  actually  constructed 
of  sticks  and  boards,  is  made  to  fall  repeatedly, 
and  this  is  ascribed  to  the  devil.  At  last  a  victim 
is  caught,  and  is  made  to  undergo  a  test  whether 
he  will  be  the  devil's  captive  or  not,  by  being 
obliged  to  walk  on  a  straight  line  drawn  on  the 
ground.  And  thus  we  find  the  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  tribute  to  the  river-spirit  in  the  case  of 
the  erection  of  a  bridge — an  idea  current  in  the 
very  earliest  ages  of  the  world — perpetuated  to- 
day amongst  ourselves  in  the  games  which  our 
children  play. 

iii.  The    semi  -  sacked    character   of   the 

BRIDGE,  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  PLACATINO  OF  THE 

RIVER  -  SPIRIT.  —  This  is  the  third  stage  in  the 
growth  of  opinion.  Once  the  sacrifice  has  been 
ottered,  and  the  river-spirit  or  devil  been  placated, 
the  bridge  itself  takes  on  an  air  of  sanctity.  Can 
it  be  some  kindred  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  Japanese  custom  of  bridge-divination  (hashi- 
wra)?  The  end-post  of  a  bridge  is  a  wo-bcLshira, 
i.e.  a  male  pillar  or  phallus,  and,  em  persons  pass 
over  the  bridge  and  engage  in  conversation,  stray 
words  overheard  from  their  talk  are  interpreted 
by  the  inquirer,  who  sits  beside  the  post,  as  an 
indication  from  the  gods  of  what  is  desired  to  be 
learned.  The  bridge  is  a  place  where  it  is  believed 
'sacred'  influences  are  felt  (see  W.  G.  Aston, 
Shinto,  tht  Way  of  the  God*,  p.  341). 
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It  is  probably  from  this  sacrosanctity  of  bridges 
that  we  may  lind  : — 

I.  The  origin  of  the  name  '  pontifex '  as  the 
primitive  'priest-engineer.' — It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  appeasin;;  of  an  offended  river  -  spirit 
could  be  actoniplislied  only  by  one  who  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  ri^'lit  method  of  propitiating  the 
divinity.  The  rites  must  be  conducted  by  him 
who  was  most  deeply  instructed  on  tliese  profound 
subjects,  in  other  words,  by  the  priest.  He  alone 
could  interpret  to  his  fellow-men  the  demands  of 
the  river-god,  and  he  alone  could  prescribe  the 
proper  ritual  for  appeasing  him.  But  in  primitive 
times  not  only  reh{,'ious  but  also  almost  all  tech- 
nical and  scientific  knowledge  was  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  priestly  cult.  Public  works  re- 
quiring skill  in  mathematics,  engineering,  and 
mechanical  contrivances,  were  therefore  nearly  all 
the  product  of  priestly  brains  and  priestly  hands. 
What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  the  name 
'  pontifex,'  '  bridge-builder '  (from  pons  and  facio  ; 
see  Smith's  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  939  f.),  should  arise, 
suggesting  in  itself  the  twin  functions  of  a  servant 
of  religion  and  a  civU  engineer?  This  simple  ex- 
planation of  a  word  round  which  much  mystery  has 
gathered  is  probably  the  true  one.  The  pneat  whose 
business  it  was  to  placate  the  river-divinity  was 
originally  also  the  architect  of  the  bridge  ;  and  in 
later  years,  when  the  two  functions  were  separated, 
and  tnere  came  to  be  civil  engineers  who  were  not 
priests,  the  name  still  clung  to  the  original  pos- 
sessor of  the  word,  and  hence  we  have  '  pontifex,' 
'  pontifical,' '  pontiff,'  all  of  priestly  significance  (cf. 
Milton  for  the  old  connotation  of  the  word  : 

•  Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  ut 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vexed  abysa 

[ParadiM  Lott,  x.  812(1.]). 

a.  This  furnishes  a  reason  why  the  Pons  Sub- 
licius  was  always  of  wood. — Tlie  priestly  mind  is 
essentially  conservative,  and  the  hrst  form  of  the 
bridge  was  jealously  preserved  through  all  succeed- 
ing ages.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  bridge  was  the  first  which  spanned  the  Tiber. 
It  was  the  erection  of  this  wooden  structure  by 
some  priest-engineer  in  pre-historic  times  ( tradition 
a.ssigns  it  to  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins  [Livy,  i. 
33]),  who  defied  and  appeased  the  river-spirit, 
which  originated  the  title  '  pontifex.'  But  no 
sooner  was  the  bridge  succes-sfully  reared,  and 
Father  Tiber  placated  by  some  sacrifice,  than  the 
structure  acquired  a  semi-sacred  character,  and 
was  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  holy  (see  Dionys. 
ii.  73,  iii.  46  ;  Plut.  Nunta,  9  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  yKn. 
ii.  166).  The  idea  of  its  holiness  was  perpetuated 
through  succeeding  centuries  by  the  fact  that  its 
upkeep  and  repair  were  undertaken  solely  by  the 
College  of  Pontifices,  of  whom  the  head  was  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  ;  while  its  sanctity  is  further 
attested  in  that  neither  bolt  nor  bar  nor  nail  of 
iron  entered  into  its  construction,  which  was  en- 
tirely of  oak  (see  the  passages  quoted  in  Jordan's 
Topoaraphie  der  Stndt  Mom  im  A  Iterthnm.,  1 885, 1,  i. 
396  ;  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  v.  83  ;  Pliny,  IINxxxvi.  15  ; 
Tac.  Hist.  i.  86  ;  Seneca,  de  Vitn  Beata,  25).  The 
conservative  priestly  mind  could  tolerate  no 
change.  '  In  the  history  of  man  iron  is  a  modern 
innovation  as  compared  to  bronze  and  still  more 
to  wood  and  stone  ;  therefore,  like  every  inno- 
vation, it  is  offensive  to  the  gods'  (so  Frazer, 
JPh  xiv.  [1885]  p.  1.57  note,  who  adduces  many 
examples  of  the  prejudice  and  hatred  with  which 
iron  IS  regarded  by  the  old  deities  in  countries  as 
far  sundered  as  Scotland  and  Korea,  Capnadocia 
and  Morocco ;  he  refers  also  to  the  Hebrew 
practice,  Ut  27').  It  was  therefore  a  religious 
notion,  traceable  to  the  innate  conservatism  of  the 
priestly  mind,  which  maint&ined  the  practice  of 


allowing  no  iron  to  invade  the  virgin  purity  of 

this  old  wooden  bridge. 

If  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  Pons 
Sublicius  be  the  correct  one,  a  number  of  competing  theories 
are  ruled  out  of  court.  Mommsen  supposes  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  Roman  conin.onwealth  that 
the  bridge  was  always  kept  in  it«  primitive  wooden  condition 
— that  the  bridge  might  be  the  more  easily  broken  down  at 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Undoubtedly  the  legend  of  how 
Rome  was  saved  by  Horatius  Codes  keeping  back  the  Etruacftn 
enemy  under  Lars  Porsena,  while  the  Romans  hewed  down  the 
wooden  structure  behind  him,  lends  countenance  to  this  view 
(Livy,  ii.  10  :  a  fine  bronze  medallion  of  Codes  and  the  Sublician 
bridge  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  is  figured  in  Frohner's 
MM.  de  VEmpire  Rmn.  1878,  p.  60).  J.  H.  Middleton  (Ancimt 
Rome  in  ISSS,  1888,  p.  484)  and  Dennis  (C'i7tcA-  and  Cetn^teries  of 
Ktruria,  i.  14)  adopt  similar  views,  the  latter  asserting  that,  as 
the  Tiber  was  the  natural  rampart  of  Rome,  the  Pons  Sublicius 
was  kept  as  a  wooden  drawbridge  until  all  fear  of  invasion  was 
removed  by  the  conquest  of  Etruria  and  bythe  downfall  of  Hanni- 
bal. Thereafter,  stone  bridges  were  erected,  as  the  principle  of 
the  arch  had  been  known  for  centuries  before,  and  had  been 
applied  in  the  construction  of  the  Cloaca  Ma.vima  (see  also 
Marion  Crawford,  Ave  Roma  Immortalis,  i.  6,  ii.  127).  But  this 
theory  fails  to  account  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  practice 
of  retaining  the  bridge  in  its  primitive  wooden  form  and 
avoiding  the  use  of  iron.  It  is  therefore  the  religious,  rather 
than  the  political,  reason,  to  which  we  are  confined,  as  the  true 
explanation. 

3.  Transference  of  the  name  '  Pontifex '  to  the 
pagan  and  Christian  Emperors  and  latterly  to  the 
Popes. — With  the  passing  of  the  Republic  into  the 
Empire,  the  otBce  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  con- 
ferred on  Augustus  (13  B.C.)  by  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  thus  the  supreme  sanction  of  religion 
lay  in  the  grasp  of  him  who  wielded  the  Imperial 
sword.  It  was  held  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  there  be  more  than  one  Pontifex  Maximus, 
and  this  rule  was  never  violated  until  Pupienus 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  named  joint-Emperors 
by  the  Senate  (A.D.  238).  The  rule  having  been 
broken,  it  was  never  afterwards  observed.  Fre- 
quently the  junior  colleague  of  an  Emperor  was 
styled  Pontifex  Maximus  equally  with  his  senior, 
and  the  legend  occurs  on  their  medals  and  coins. 
When  Christianity  became  the  official  religion  of 
the  Roman  State,  the  Christian  Emperors  carried 
over  the  title  into  their  adopted  religion.  Seven 
Christian  Emperors  assumed  the  name,  ensigns, 
and  prerogatives  of  Sovereign  Pontiff',  until  finally 
Gratian  refused  to  wear  the  Pontifical  robe  (see 
Gibbon,  ii.  394  [Bury's  ed.],  and  note  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Zosimus). 

The  next  step  was  the  transference  of  the  title 
to  him  who  claimed  to  be  spiritual  head  of  the 
Christian  Cliurch,  though  the  exact  date  at  which 
the  name  was  first  aiiplied  to  the  Bisliop  of  Rome 
cannot  now  be  traced.  (There  is  a  very  doubtful 
affirmation  in  Tuker  and  Malleson,  Handbook  to 
Christian  and  Eccles.  Rome,  iv.  334,  that  the  title 
was  first  given  to  Pope  Leo  I.  [A.D.  440-461].) 
The  first  prominent  application  of  the  title  is 
from  the  pen  of  Tertullian  {de  Pudiritia,  c.  i.) 
in  an  ironical  sentence  addressed  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff':  'Audio  etiara  edictum  esse  propositum, 
et  quidem  peremptorium.  Pontifex  scilicet  Maxi- 
mus, quod  est  episcopus  episcoporum,  edicit.'  The 
correspondence  of  Cyprian  shows  no  trace  of  the  re- 
cognition by  the  African  Church  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the  title.  Indeed, 
in  a  petition  to  Boniface,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
525,  the  monks  there  address  him  as  '  Christi 
venerandus  Pontifex'  (Thomassin,  6ti.  Bourassi,  ii. 
360).  Similarly  Hilary  of  Aries  was  styled  'sum- 
mus  Pontifex  by  Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Lyons 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  1.  773).  The  term  is  first 
applied  directly  to  a  bishop  of  Rome,  when 
Anastasius,  on  the  ordination  of  Pelagius  I.  to 
that  dignity,  ^vTote  (A.D.  555):  '  et  ordinaverunt 
eum  pontiticem'  (Migne,  op.  cit.  cxxviii.  611). 
There  is  abundant  evidence  (adduced  in  Smith's 
Diet.  Christ.  Ant.  ii.  art.  '  Pontifex  ')  to  show  that 
in  all  the  succeeding  centuries  do^vn  to  the  11th, 
many   prelates  in   different  countries  of   Europe 
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Avere  styled  '  Pontifex,'  and  that  'Maximus'  was 
added  where  tlie  see  was  more  important  and  dis- 
tinguished. But  gradually,  with  the  "rowth  of  the 
Papacy  in  power  and  worldliness,  the  title  was 
centred  in  the  Pope;  and  from  the  Uth  cent,  to 
the  present  day  the  name  which  was  originated, 
perhaps  by  Ancus  Martins  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world's  history,  to  designate  the  engineer- 
theologian  who  bridged  the  Tiber  and  placated  the 
offended  river-spirit,  nas  been  limited  to  the  Pontiff 
who  to-day  sits  in  the  Vatican,  and  overlooks  the 
spot  where  the  Pons  Sublicius  once  stood. 

^.  The  Church  assuming  control  of  bridges.— 
Bridges  finally  became  sacred  objects.  The  Church 
took  bridges  into  her  sacred  keeping,  and  they 
became  surrounded  with  many  religious  associa- 
tions. The  German  Emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  had  to  reiterate  thrice  a  royal  oath  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  Rome,  'at  the  bridge,  the 
gate,  and  on  the  stairs  of  the  Vatican '  (Giibbon, 
vii.  211  [Burjr's  ed.];  Gregorovius,  Gcschickte  der 
Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter  [Eng.  tr.],  iv.  59). 
Bridge-building  became  a  part  of  religion,  a  pious 
and  meritorious  work  before  God.  In  1189  a 
regular  Order  of  Hospitallers  was  founded  in 
Southern  France,  under  Pope  Clement  III.,  by  St. 
Benezet,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Bridge-Builders ' 
(Frircs  Pontifex,  Fratres  Pontifices).  The  object  of 
the  Order  was  the  building  of  hospices  and  bridges 
at  points  where  pilgrims  crossed  the  large  rivers, 
and  for  the  ferrying  of  pilgrims  over  the  streams. 
A  hospital  of  this  Order  at  Avignon  at  an  early 
period  built  the  celebrated  bridge  of  which  four 
arches  still  surWve.  As  a  badge  they  wore  a 
pick  npon  their  breast.  Their  constitution  was 
modelled  upon  that  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ; 
and  as  the  association  gradually  dissolved  in  the 
13th  cent.,  most  of  their  number  found  their  way 
into  that  Order  (Kurtz,  Church  Hist.  [Eng.  tr.] 
ii.  76  ;  Grigoire,  R'-eherches  historiques  »ur  les  con- 
grigations  hospitaliires  des  frires  pontifes,  Paris, 
1818). 

To  leave  money  to  build  a  bridge  came  to  be 
reckoned  an  act  of  great  piet}\  In  many  cases  the 
funds  bequeathed  were  administered  by  priest- 
engineers,  whose  names  have  been  permanently 
associated  with  the  structures  which  they  erected 
(cf.  the  origin  of  London  Bridge  built  by  the  priests 
of  St.  Mary  Overie  from  money  dedicated  by  the 
daughter  of  a  ferryman  [Allen,  Eist.  and  Ant.  of 
London,  iL  454  ff.]).  Sometimes,  however,  the 
bridges  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  erected  from 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  Hutchinson  [JSist.  of 
Cumberland,  i.  283)  records :  '  In  the  year  1360 
a  bridge  at  Great  Salkeld  was  taken  away  by 
floods ;  for  the  repairing  and  re-edifying  of 
■which  Bishop  Welton  published  an  indulgence 
of  40  days.'  The  Bishop  of  Durham  (1311-1316) 
was  fond  of  this  practice,  as  the  registry  of  his 
episcopal  chancery  shows.  There  are  frequent 
entries  such  as  the  following :  '  His  lordship 
grants  40  days'  indulgence  to  all  who  will  draw 
From  the  treasure  that  God  htis  given  them  valuable 
and  charitable  aid  towards  the  ouilding  and  repair 
of  Botyton  Bridge '  [Registrum  Palatinum  Dunel- 
tnense,  ed.  Hardy,  in  Rolls  Series,  1875,  i.  615, 
641  [quoted  in  Jusserand,  English  Wayfaring  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  41]).  Similar  cases  might 
be  cited  from  Devonshire  and  other  records  (see 
Walford,  '  Bridges,  their  Hist,  and  Literary  Asso- 
ciations '  in  TRHS  [new  series],  1884,  p.  364). 
Prof.  Hame  Brown  gives  the  facts  for  Scotland 
{Scotland  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Mary,  1904,  p.  60). 

Most  of  the  bridges  erected  by  priests  had  a 
ehapel  attached,  built  as  part  of  the  structure. 
Nearly  all  the  early  bridges  on  the  Continent  and 
In  Britain  were  adorned  with  these  chapels,  e.g. 
(b«t  at  Wakefield  over  the  Calder  in  the  time  of 


Edward  m. ;  that  over  the  Wye  at  Monmoath, 
still  extant ;  that  over  the  Avon  at  Bath  ;  and  the 
first  stone  London  Bridge  erected  in  1205,  on  which 
the  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket 
(see  Walford  and  Jusserand,  opp.  citt.).  As  a 
curious  perpetuation  of  the  ancient  Roman  idea 
that  the  duty  of  keeping  the  bridge  intact  was 
a  religious  obligation  resting  on  the  sacerdotal 
orders,  the  priests  attached  to  these  mediaeval 
chapels  were  enjoined,  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  office,  to  keep  the  bridge  in  repair  (Allen, 
London,  ii.  458  note ;  see  also  Ritson,  Gammer 
Gurton^s  Garland).  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  these  mediaeval  chapels  is  that  at  Droitwich, 
in  Cheshire,  where  the  high  road  passes  through 
the  chapel,  and  di\ides  the  congregation  from  the 
reading-desk  and  pulpit  (Fosbrooke,  Cyc.  of  Ant. 
p.  147 ;  Nash,  Worcestershire,  i.  329).  These 
bridge-chapels  were  not  used  exclusively  for  de- 
votional purposes.  The  chapel  of  the  old  Norman 
bridge  over  the  Aire  at  Leeds  was  utilized  till  the 
middle  of  the  18th  cent,  as  a  cloth  market,  and  the 
traders  were  summoned  to  the  spot  by  the  ringing 
of  the  chapel  belt.  In  1276  an  ordinance  of  the 
Common  CouncU  of  the  City  of  London  forbade 
the  holding  of  a  market  on  London  Bridge.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Philip  the  Fair  of  I<  ranee  in 
1304  ordained  that  the  Public  Exchange  of  Paris 
should  be  held  on  the  Great  Bridge  there,  as  it  was 
anciently  accustomed  to  be  (see  Gephyrologia 
[1751],  the  basis  of  Rees'  Cyclopcedia ;  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Lit.  1819).  As  a  still  further  de- 
velopment of  this  sacredness  attaching  to  bridges, 
the  ancient  Danes  are  said  to  have  erected  bridges 
as  a  pious  memorial  of  their  deceased  friends. 
OlausWormius  in  his  Monumentorum  Danicorum, 
848  (A.D.  1643),  states  that  two  or  three  persons 
built  a  bridge  on  the  island  of  Foesoe  in  Denmark, 
not  only  to  preserve  their  own  names  to  posterity, 
but  also  to  commemorate  that  of  Jotlieimnt,  who 
had  converted  them  to  Christianity.  Others  have 
erected  bridges  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
rescue  from  dro\vning. 

Thus  with  the  placating  of  the  river-spirit,  the 
defeat  of  the  devU,  and  the  hallowing  of  their 
structure  by  their  association  with  the  monastic 
orders,  mediseval  bridges  eventually  became  shrines, 
and  with  the  erection  of  chapels  on  them,  the  pro- 
cess of  rehabilitation  was  complete.  The  ill-omened 
structure  of  antiquity  grew  into  the  holy  and  sacred 
sanctuary  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  memories  of 
their  religious  character  have  lingered  to  the 
present  day.  Bridges  are  no  longer  objects  of 
censure,  hated  of  God  and  devil  alike,  but  holy 
spots,  across  which  even  material  blessings  may 
pass.  It  is  over  a  golden  bridge  at  Bingen  that 
German  tradition  asserts  that  the  spirit  of  Charle- 
magne annually  crosses  the  Rhine,  whenever  a 
season  of  unusual  plenty  betokens  that  the  vine- 
yards and  cornfields  of  Germany  have  been  super- 
naturally  benefited.  Thus  Longfellow  sings  (Sonnet 
on  Autumn) :  '  Thou  standest,  like  Imperial  Charle- 
magne, upon  thy  Bridge  of  Gold' ;  and  again  (The 
Golden  Legend,  Canto  v. ) : 

'  God's  blessing  on  the  architects  who  bnilt 
The  bridges  o'er  swift  rivers  and  abysses. 
Before  impassable  to  human  feet. 
No  less  than  on  the  builders  of  cathedrals, 
Whose  massive  walls  are  bridges  thrown  across 
The  dark  and  terrible  abyss  of  Death. 
Well  has  the  name  of  Pontifex  been  given 
Unto  the  Church's  head,  as  the  chief  Duilder 
And  architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven.' 
LrTBRATCRB. — The  writer  is  acquainted  with  no  worlc  which 
deals  with  the  whole  subject.     He  has  to  express  his  indebted- 
ness to  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer  for  Itind  references  to  other  literature 
bearing  on  certain  aspects  of  the  question,  besides  the  ex- 
cellent note  referred  to  above  in  bis  article  Is  JPk  xir.  [188f 
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p.  166.  W.  Warde  Fowler's  Rfyman  Fr.^-firal^'nfthf  Period  of 
the  RepiiMic,  1S99,  well  repays  very  careful  study,  though  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  felt  obliged  to  dissent  from  his  verdict 
on  the  ceremotiies  at  the  Pons  Sublicius.  Much  valuable  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  Mannhardt's  BanmkulUis,  IS75 ; 
Grimm's  De^iHche  Mytholonie-,  1844;  and  Trior's  I'riinitire 
OnUxire^,  lb91.  The  literature  on  'foundation-sacrifices'  is 
cited  in  the  text.  Mrs.  Gomme's  work  on  Traditional  iiaineSy 
1894-98,  is  full  of  sviygestive  material,  which  has  been  worked 
over  by  Haddon.  Study  of  Man,  1S98.  Many  references  to 
other  literature  are  ^ven  in  Scherman.  Mn'rrialien  zxtr  G«- 
achichte   der    iiidisiJum    Viaionfititteratur,    Lei)*^i'/,    1893,   pp. 

102-119-  G.  A.  Frank  Knight. 

BRIEFS.— See  Bulls  and  Bkikfs. 

BRINDABAN  (Skr.  vrinddvana,  'grove  of  the 
sacred  basil  tree,'  ocymum  sanctum). — A  town 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jumna,  in 
the  Mathura  District  of  the  United  Provinces, 
lat.  27°  33'  20"  N. ;  long.  77°  42  10"  E.  The  place 
is  held  sacred  as  the  scene  of  many  adventures  in 
the  life  of  Krishna.  It  has  been  computed  that 
there  are  as  many  as  one  thousand  temples  \vithin 
the  limits  of  the  town,  of  which  four  are  of  special 
interest — those  of  Govinda  Deva  and  Gopinritlia, 
dedicated  to  Krishna,  as  a  god  of  cattle  and  com- 
panion of  the  Gopi  milkmaids ;  Madan  Mohan 
and  Jugal  Kishor,  representing  him  in  his  youthful 
and  erotic  character.  The  temple  dedicated  to 
Govinda  Devs.,  built  about  A.d.  1590,  is  the  most 
impressive  building  tliat  Hindu  religious  art  has 
ever  produced,  at  least  in  Northern  India.  '  The 
body  of  the  building,'  says  Growse  (p.  241),  '  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  nave  being  100  ft. 
in  length  and  the  breadth  across  tlie  transepts  the 
same.  The  central  compartment  is  surmounted  by 
a  dome  of  singularly  graceful  proportions  ;  and  the 
four  arms  of  the  cross  are  roofed  by  a  waggon 
vault  of  pointed  form,  not,  as  is  usual  in  Hindu 
architecture,  composed  of  overlapping  brackets, 
but  constructed  of  true  radiating  arches  as  in  our 
Gothic  cathedrals.'  The  design  has  suggested 
to  some  authorities  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  which  was  considerable  in  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  If  this  were  really 
the  case,  '  the  temple  would  be  one  of  the  most 
eclectic  buildings  in  the  world,  having  a  Christian 
ground-plan,  a  Hindu  elevation,  and  a  roof  of 
modified  Saracenic  character.'  But  it  is  most 
improbable  that  Jesuit  missionaries  assisted  in 
planning  a  Hindu  temple,  and,  as  Growse  remarks, 
there  are  earlier  Hindu  temples  which  display  a 
similar  design.  Fergusson  regards  this  as  '  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  elegant  temples  in  India, 
and  the  only  one,  perhaps,  from  which  an  European 
mii'ht  borrow  a  few  hints.'  The  temple  of  Madan 
Moiian  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  the  idol  has 
been  removed  to  Karauli  in  I'.ijputana.  That  in 
honour  of  Jugal  Kishor  was  buift  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Jahangir,  about  A.D.  1627.  Among 
the  modern  temples,  that  erected  by  the  Seth 
bankers  of  Mathura  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. It  follows  the  Madras  style,  with  the  lofty 
gopuras,  or  gate-towers,  characteristic  of  the  great 
fanes  of  Southern  India.  It  was  built  during 
the  years  1845-1851.  It  contains  a  rath,  or  pro- 
cessional car,  of  the  god,  an  enormous  wooden 
tower  in  several  stages,  with  monstrous  etiigies 
in  the  comers,  in  which  he  is  taken  once  a 
year  in  procession  from  his  temple  to  a  neigli- 
Douring  garden,  where  a  pavilion  is  erected  for 
his  reception  (Growse,  260  f.).  Every  event  in 
the  life  of  Krishna  is  the  occasion  of  a  local 
festival,  of  which  Growse  (ib.  267)  enumerates 
forty-six. 

LrrsRATURR. — Growse,  }fathurd,  a  District  Memoir  '  (188."^). 
ch.  viii.,  where  illustrations  of  the  more  imjKirtant  sacred 
buildings  will  be  found.  The  Govinda  Deva  temple  has  been 
described  by  Fergrusson,  Uintory  of  Iridian  and  Eatitem 
Arehileeturt  (1899),  p.  482  ft.  \V,  CROOKK. 


BROTHERHOOD   (Artificial). 
[P.  J.  Hamilton-Grierson.] 

1.  '  Relationship '  in  ordinary  acceptation  means 
conne.xion  by  birth  or  marriage.  Accordingly,  it  is 
usual  to  describe  blood-brotherhood,  adoption,  and 
the  ties  formed  by  sponsorship,  fosterage,  and  the 
like  as  '  artificial  relationships.'  Nor,  indeed,  is 
this  description  open  to  serious  objection,  provided 
that  Ave  do  not  leave  two  facts  out  of  sight — the 
fact  that,  in  the  process  of  their  evolution,  artificial 
relationships  do  not  always  follow  the  same  course 
as  natural  relationships,  and  the  fact  that  what 
seems  artificial  to  us  may,  and  often  does,  seem 
perfectly  natural  to  uncivilized  man. 

We  propose  to  treat  the  subject  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

i.  The  ceremony  establishing  brotherhood. 

(a)  Where  blood  is  employed  ($5  2-17), 
(h)  Where  blood  is  no(  employed  (55  18-89). 
U.   Where   the   relation  u  du«   to  force  of  circutntlanm 

(55  30-31). 
UL  The  institution  ,  mong  the  Southern  Slavs  (54  32-43). 
It.  The  institution  'TI  homan  and  Byzantine  law  and  in 

irt^ii«ru  (ireece  (5  44). 
T.  Where  the  compact  is  entered  into  with  women,  dead 

persmis,  supernatural  beings,  or  animals  (55  4l>-46). 
vi.  What  persons  are  bound  by  the  compact  (§5  47-18). 
vii.  What  purposes  are  served  by  the  compact  (5$  49-50). 
viii.  What  legal  consequences  flow  from  the  compact  (55  61-52X 
ix.  General  obyerrations  on  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
institution  (55  63-56). 

i.  The  ceremony. — (a)  Where  blood  is  employed. 

2.  Livingstone  (Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  South  Africa,  London,  1857,  p.  488) 
describes  the  rite  as  practised  by  the  Balonda 
and  shows  us  its  most  usual  characteristics.  '  The 
hands  of  the  parties  are  joined  .  .  .  ;  small  in- 
cisions are  made  on  the  clasped  hands,  on  the  pita 
of  the  stomach  of  each,  and  on  the  right  cheeks 
and  foreheads.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  is  taken 
ofl'  from  these  points  in  both  parties  by  means  of  a 
stalk  of  grass.  The  blood  from  one  person  is  put 
into  one  pot  of  beer,  and  that  of  the  second  into 
another ;  each  then  drinks  the  other's  blood,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  become  perpetual  friends  or 
relations.  During  the  drinking  of  the  beer,  some 
of  the  party  continue  beating  the  ground  with 
short  clubs,  and  utter  sentences  by  way  of  ratify- 
ing the  treaty.  The  men  belonging  to  each  then 
finish  the  beer.  The  principals  in  the  performance 
of  ' '  Kasendi "  are  henceforth  considered  blood- 
relations,  and  are  bound  to  disclose  to  each  other 
any  impending  evil.'  In  some  cases  the  parties 
drink  one  another's  blood  undiluted.  Thus,  among 
the  people  of  Kubunga,  the  '  brothers '  bent  their 
heads,  and  sucked  the  blood  from  each  other's  arms 
(Henry  M.  Stanley,  Through  the  Dark  Continent, 
London,  1878,  ii.  286) ;  and  a  like  practice  pre- 
vails among  the  Rokka  of  Flores  (A.  Bastian, 
Indonesien  oder  d.  Inseln  d.  malayischen  Archipel. 
pt.  iv.  :  '  Borneo  u.  Celebes,'  Berlin,  1889,  p.  65), 
in  Syria  (H.  C.  Trumbull,  The  Blood  Covenant, 
Loniion,  1887,  p.  5)  and  Madagascar  (W.  Ellis, 
History  of  Madngascar,  London,  1838,  i.  187- 
188),  among  the  Karens  of  Burma  (R.  M.  Luther 
ap.  Trumbull,  op.  cit.  p.  313),  the  Wanyoro  (J.  A. 
Grant,  A  Walk  across  Africa,  London,  1864,  p. 
271),  and  the  people  of  Comana  (Jean  sire  de  Join- 
ville,  lliitoire  de  S.  Louys  .  .  .  enrichie  de  now- 
velles  (ibscrvations  et  dUsertations  historiques  ,  .  . 
par  CliAirles  du  Fresne,  sieur  du  Cange,  Paris,  1668, 
p.  94)  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  reproached  the 
Greeks  «  ith  .so  far  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
manners  of  the  barbarians,  with  whom  they  made 
alliances,  as  to  drink  their  blood  (ib.  Diss,  xxi.); 
and  Tacitus  (Antt.  xii.  47  [Church  and  Brodribb's 
tr.])  says  of  the  Iberians  and  Armenians  that  it 
was  the  custom  for  their  princes,  whenever  they 
joined  allitince,  to  unite  their  right  hands  and  bind 
the  thumbs  together  in  a  tight  knot ;  then,  wh» 
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the  blood  had  flowed  into  the  extremities,  they  let 
it  escape  by  a  slijjht  puncture  and  sucked  it  in  turn. 
Further,  Herodotus  (i.  74  [Rawlinson'a  tr.])  tells 
US  that,  when  they  took  oath,  the  Medes  aud 
Lydians  made  a  sliyht  flesh  wound  in  their  arms 
from  which  each  sucked  a  portion  of  the  other's 
blood.  Among  some  of  the  Australian  tribes  '  the 
drawing  and  also  the  drinking  of  blood  on  certain 
special  occasions  is  associated  with  the  idea  that 
those  who  take  part  in  the  ceremony  are  thereby 
bound  together  in  friendship  and  obliged  to  assist 
one  anotlier '  (Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Northern 
Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  London,  1904,  p.  598  ; 
The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  London, 
1899,  p.  461).  The  parties  to  the  rite  drink  one 
another's  blood,  or  sprinkle  one  another  with  their 
blood  (see  below,  §  49).  So,  too,  in  ancient  Ireland, 
parties  to  a  league  are  said  to  have  ratified  it  by 
drinking  each  other's  blood-r-a  custom  derived 
from  the  heathen,  who  were  wont  to  seal  their 
treaties  with  blood  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Typogr. 
Hib.  ui.  22). 

3.  Sometimes  the  blood  of  the  '  brothers '  is 
mixed  with  some  other  liquid — water,  wine,  beer, 
or  spirits ;  and  of  this  practice  instances  are  sup- 
plied by  the  natives  of  Timor  (H.  O.  Forbes,  A 
Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, 1878-1S83,  London,  1885,  p.  452)  and  of 
Bohol  (M.  de  Zuniga,  An  Historical  View  0/  the 
Philippine  Islands  [tr.  by  Maver],  London,  1814,  i. 
67;  see  also  Relation  by  Loarca:  'The  Philip- 
pine Islands,'  ed.  by  Blair  and  Robertson,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1903,  V.  161-1G3),  of  Amboina,  of 
Leti,  Moa,  and  Lakor,  of  the  Babar  Archipelago, 
of  Wetar,  of  Ceram,  and  of  Tanembar  and  Timor- 
laut  (J.  G.  F.  Kiedel,  De  sluik-  en  kroesharige 
Bassen  tusschen  Selebes  en  Papua,  The  Ha"ue, 
1886,  pp.  41,  396,  342,  446,  128-129,  284),  by  the  Bali 
of  North  Cameroon  (Hutter,  '  Der  Abscnluss  von 
Blutverwandtschaft  u.  Vertriigen  bei  d.  Xegem  d. 
Graslands  in  Nordkamerun  '  in  Globus,  1889,  Ixxv. 
1),  the  Balonda  (D.  Livingstone,  op.  cit.  p.  488  ; 
H.  Wissman,  etc.,  Imlnnern  Afrikas,  Leipzig,  1888, 
p.  151),  the  Wanyamwesi  (J.  Kohler,  'Das  Bantu- 
recht  in  Ostafrika  '  in  Zeits.  /.  vergl.  Rechtsw.  xv. 
41),  the  Kimbunda  (L.  Magyar,  Reisen  in  Sud- 
AfriUa  in  d.  Jahren  1849  bis  1857,  tr.  from  the 
Hungarian  by  J.  Hunfalvy,  Budapest  and  Leipzig, 
1859,  i.  201-202),  the  Kayans  (S.  St.  John,  Life 
in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East',  London,  1863, 
i.  116),  and  the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  70). 

4.  The  '  brothers '  do  not  always  drink  each 
other's  blood.  Sometimes  they  sprinkle  it  over 
one  another  (Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes, 
pp.  598,  372  ;  see  below,  §  49).  It  is  smeared  by 
the  Karens  over  their  lips  (Luther,  op.  cit.  p.  313), 
while  the  Wachaga  wipe  it  on  a  piece  of  flesh, 
which  each  of  the  parties  thrusts  several  times 
into  the  mouth  of  the  other  (Kohler,  op.  cit.  p.  40). 
A  somewhat  similar  practice  is  found  in  Uhehe 
(J.  Thomson,  To  the  Central  African  Lakes  and 
Back,  London,  1881,  i.  243-244).  In  Uganda  and 
Bukoba  each  of  the  '  brothers '  dips  a  cotfee-bean 
from  a  pod  containing  two  in  his  blood,  and  pre- 
sents it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  the  other,  who 
must  take  it  up  with  his  lips  (J.  Roscoe,  '  Further 
Notes  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ba- 
ganda'  in  JAI,  1902,  xxxii.  68;  Kohler,  op.  cit. 
pp.  40-41).  And,  among  the  Kayans  of  Borneo, 
the  blood  of  the  parties  is  either  mixed  with  some 
other  liquid  and  drunk,  or  is  rolled  up  with  a 
cigarette  and  inhaled  with  the  smoke  (S.  St.  John, 
op.  cit.  i.  116). 

^.  At  Miuli,  a  coflee  bean  (C.  T.  WUson  and  R. 
^\ .  Felkin,  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan, 
London,  1882,  ii.  41);  among  the  Swahili,  a 
lien's  liver  (R.  Niese,  '  Die  Personen-  u.  Familien- 
recht  d    Suaheli '  in  Zeits.  f.  vergl.  Rechtsw.  xvi. 


240)  ;  and  among  the  Wazaramo,  Wazeguro, 
Wasagara  (R.  F.  Burton,  The  Lake  Regions  of 
Central  Africa,  London,  1860,  i.  114),  and  Masai 
(M.  Merker,  Die  Masai,  Berlin,  1904,  p.  101), 
a  piece  of  flesh,  are  eaten,  smeared  with  the 
'  brother's  '  blood.  Among  some  of  the  tribes  to  the 
south  of  the  Welle,  a  piece  of  sugar-cane,  with 
which  the  blood  of  the  parties  has  been  wiped  off, 
is  chewed  and  the  fibres  are  blown  over  the  wound. 
At  the  same  time  each  '  brother '  declares  the 
motives  which  induce  him  to  enter  into  the  com- 
pact, and  the  obligations  which  he  binds  himself 
to  perform,  and  imprecates  evU  on  the  breaker  of 
the  bond  (W.  Junker,  Travels  in  Africa  during 
the  Years  1879-188S,  London,  1891,  p.  405 ;  see 
below,  §  56). 

6.  This  last  instance  introduces  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  rite  by  way  of  inoculation,  which 
in  many  cases  takes  the  place  of  blood-drinkij^. 
Grant  (op.  cit.  p.  108  f.)  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  form  as  practised  by  the  Wanyamwesi 

*  The  process  between  Bombay  and  the  Sultan's  eon,  Ke« 
enga,  maj'  be  mentioned.  My  consent  having  been  given, 
mat  is  spread,  and  a  confidential  party  or  surgeon  attends  on 
each.  All  four  squat,  as  it  to  have  a  game  at  whist ;  before 
them  are  two  clean  leaves,  a  little  grease,  and  a  spear-bead  ;  a 
cut  is  made  under  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  of  each  party,  a  drop 
of  blood  put  on  a  leaf  and  exchanged  by  the  surgeons,  who  rub 
it  with  butter  twice  into  the  wound  with  the  leaf,  which  iB  now 
t^m  in  pieces  and  strewn  over  the  '*  brothers'  "  heads.  A 
solemn  address  is  made  by  the  older  of  the  attendantfi,  and 
they  conclude  the  ceremony  by  rubbing  their  own  sides  with 
butter,  shaking  hands,  and  wishing  each  other  success.  Ten 
rounds  of  ammunition  are  then  ?iikd  off,  a  compliment  from 
each  of  the  four  drums  is  sounded,  and  they  parade  the  village 
all  the  afternoon.  ...  An  Uganda  lad,  the  magician  of  the 
Sultan,  made  brotherhood  with  Rehan,  the  cook,  by  cutting 
marks  on  his  chest  and  rubbing  in  the  fat  of  lions.' 

Similar  usages  are  said  to  prevail  among  the 
Wajiji  (Burton,  cm.  cit.  L  114),  on  the  Congo,  and 
In  other  parts  of  Africa  (H.  M.  Stanley,  The  Congo, 
London,  1885,  i.  385,  ii.  24,  29,  Through  the 
Dark  Continent,  i.  493  ;  H.  Ward,  Ethnographical 
Notes  relating  to  the  Congo  Tribes,  1895 ;  JAI 
xxiv.  291  ;  V.  L.  Cameron,  Across  Africa,  London, 
1877,  i.  333). 

7.  In  Scandinavia,  men  made  brotherhood  by 
letting  their  blood  flow  together  in  a  footprint  and 
mingle  where  it  fell  ('The  Long  Lay  of  Brunhild, 
in  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,  G.  Vigfusson  and  F. 
York  Powell,  Oxford,  1883,  i.  308),  or  by  '  going 
under  the  turf,'  a  ceremony  of  which  an  account  is 

fiven  in  The  Story  of  Gisli  the  Outlaw  (from  the 
celandic  by  G.  'W.  Dasent,  Edinburgh,  1896, 
p.  23).  We  are  told  that  Gisli  and  the  three  men 
who  were  to  make  oath  along  with  him 
'  cut  up  a  sod  of  turf  in  such  wise  that  both  ita  ends  were  still 
fast  to  the  earth,  and  propped  it  up  by  a  spe&r,  scored  with  runes, 
so  tall  that  a  man  might  lay  bis  head  on  the  socket  of  the  spear- 
head. Under  this  yoke  they  were  all  four  to  pass.  .  .  .  Now 
they  bleed  each  a  vein,  and  let  their  blood  fall  together  on 
the'mould  whence  the  turf  had  been  cut  up,  and  all  touch  it ; 
and  all  afterwards  fell  on  their  knees,  and  were  to  take  hands, 
and  swear  to  avenge  each  the  other  as  though  he  were  hia 
brother,  and  to  call  all  the  gods  to  witness.' 

Several  explanations  of  this  curiooB  ceremony 
have  been  suggested.  In  Jacob  Grimm's  opinion 
[Deutsche  Rechtsalterthiimer^ ,  Gottingen,  1881,  p. 
119),  the  'brothers,'  by  placing  themselves  under- 
neath the  turf  and  falling  on  their  knees,  appear 
to  indicate  their  abasement  before  the  Higher 
Powers,  and  their  solemn  purification  from  the 
world.  Konrad  Maurer  {Die  Bekehrung  d.  nor- 
u:egischen  Stammen  zum  Christenthum,  Mimich, 
1855-1856,  ii.  170-171,  229)  regards  the  rite  as  an 
ordeal  of  which  the  purpose  was  to  secure  the 
performance  of  the  promises  made.  And  this 
view  seems  to  receive  some  support  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  : 

'  Ttiis  was  then  the  ordeal  at  that  time,  that  meo  ■hoold  pass 
under  the  earth-collar ;  that  is,  a  turf  was  carven  oat  of  a  field. 
The  ends  of  the  turf  shall  be  fast  in  the  field,  and  that  man  who 
was  to  undergo  the  ordeal  should  pass  thereunder.  ...  80  was 
be  cleansed  who  went  under  the  earth-coUar,  if  the  turf  fell  not 
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npon  him '  (The  Story  nf  the  Laxdalen,  done  into  English  by 
B.  Proctor,  London,  1903,  ch.  xviii.). 

M.  PappenheimI  Die  altdaniichen  Schutzgilden, 
Breslau,  1885,  p.  18  ft'.),  however,  points  out  that 
this  ceremony  was  used  not  only  in  making 
brothers  and  in  ordeals,  but  in  cases  where  an 
oB'ence  had  been  committed  and  the  offender  was 
required  to  humble  himself  by  going  under  the 
turf,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  acceptance  of 
a  composition.  He  holds  that  one  explanation  will 
not  suffice  for  all  three  cases,  and  he  explains  the 
use  of  the  ceremony  in  making  brothers  —  the 
mixing  of  the  blood  with  the  earth — as  symbolical 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  brothers.  They  are 
children  of  one  womb — born  of  one  mother,  the 
earth  (see  also  Vigfusson  and  Powell,  op.  cit.  i.  423). 

8.  Muir  {Life  of  Mahomet,  London,  1858,  i. 
p.  ccxlvi)  tells  us  that,  in  a  dispute  among  the 
Koraish,  the  men  of  one  party  solemnized  their 
compact  by  dipping  their  iiands  in  b'ood,  while 
their  opponents  dipped  their  hands  in  perfume  and 
mbbed  them  upon  the  KaT)a.  Robertson  Smith 
{Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  new  ed. 
London,  1903,  pp.  57-59)  says  that  at  Mecca  in 
historical  times  a  life  and  death  covenant  was 
solemnized  by  an  oath,  each  of  the  parties  to 
which  dipped,  his  hands  in  a  pan  of  olood  and 
tasted  its  conteuts  ;  and  he  expresses  the  view  that 
these  forms  are  variations  of  one  and  the  same  rite 
— the  rite  in  which  the  contracting  parties  drank 
or  tasted  one  another's  blood.  He  snows  (op.  cit. 
p.  59,  note  1)  that  in  some  instances  water  or  fruit- 
juice  was  substituted  for  blood ;  and  in  this  con- 
nexion it  is  interesting  to  notice  Herodotus'  (iv. 
172  [Rawlinson's  tr.])  statement  regarding  the 
Naaamonians  that,  '  when  they  pledge  their  faith 
to  one  another,  each  gives  the  other  to  drink 
out  of  his  hand ;  if  there  be  no  liquid  to  be 
had,  they  take  up  dust  from  the  ground,  and 
put  their  tongues  to  it'  (cf.  W.  CrooUe,  'The  Hill 
Tribes  of  the  Central  Indian  Hills,'  in  JAI 
xxviii.  241).  It  may  be  that  the  practice  of 
ratifying  an  agreement  to  take  part  in  a  common 
undertaking  by  shaking  hands  dipped  in  blood 
(Hector  Boethius,  Scotorum  Historiai,  Paris,  l.')26, 
lib.  ii.  fol.  xviii  6 ;  cf .  §  15  below),  and  that  of 
drinking  human  blood,  attributed  to  conspirators 
at  Rome  (Sail,  de  Conj.  Cat.  22;  Plut.  Vit. 
Publicolce  iv.  [both  statements  are  regarded  as  un- 
reliable by  T.  Mommsen,  Bdmische  Forschungen, 
Berlin,  1864,  i.  332,  n.  1]),  and  in  China  (Trumbull, 
op.  cit.  p.  43),  are  truly  adaptations  of  the  primitive 
institution  of  '  making  brothers '  (see  below,  §  15). 

9.  With  the  form  of  the  rite  in  which  the  hands 
are  dipped  in  blood  Jacob  Grimm  {op.  cit.  p.  194) 
compares  the  dipping  of  weapons  in  blood,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iv.  70  [Rawlinson's  tr.])  in 
the  following  passage  : 

•  Oaths  amonff  the  Scytha  are  accompanied  with  the  following 
ceremonies :  a  lari^e  earthen  bowl  is  filled  with  wine,  and  the 
parties  to  the  oath,  wounding  themselves  slightly  with  a  knife 
or  an  awl,  drop  some  of  their  blood  into  the  wine ;  then  they 
plunge  into  the  mixture  a  scyniitar,  some  arrows,  a  battle-axe, 
&nd  a  Javelin,  ail  the  while  repeating  prayers ;  lastly  the  two 
contracting  parties  drini  each  a  draught  from  the  tjowl,  as  do 
»lso  the  chief  men  among  their  followers.' 

So,  too,  the  Benuas,  in  making  alliances  or  in 
taking  solemn  vows,  '  dip  their  weapons  into  a  mix- 
ture of  which  blood  forms  the  principal  ingredient' 
(T.  G.  Newbold,  Political  ana  Statistical  Account 
of  the  British  Settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
London,  1839,  ii.  395).  Lucian  {Toxaris,  37), 
in  his  account  of  the  Scythian  form,  gives  the 
additional  fact  that  the  parties,  having  dipped  the 
points  of  their  swords  in  the  blood,  held  them 
together.  It  would  seem  that  this  touching  of 
Bwords  signified  the  union  of  the  parties  ;  and  this 
view  is  corroborated  by  the  curio\ia  practice  of 
scraping  the  spear-shafts  and  musket-stocks  of  the 
'brothers'  on  a  banana  leaf,  and  dropping  these 


scrapings,  with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  dust 
from  a  pod,  upon  the  wounds  (Stanley,  The  Congo, 
ii.  24,  S9 ;  cf.  Hutter,  op.  cit.  p.  Iff.  as  to  the 
Bali  of  North  Cameroon,  and  see  §  13  below).  It 
seems  that  scrapings  of  wood  from  the  stool  of  a 
chief  add  strength  to  an  oath  (A.  B.  Ellis,  The 
Tshi-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Wert 
Africa,  London,  1887,  p.  198).  A  similar  explana- 
tion  appears  to  apply  to  the  ceremony  of  sword- 
biting  practised  by  the  Kanowit  Dayaks.  Accord- 
ing to  St.  John  {op.  cit.  i.  55), 

'  a  pig  was  placed  between  representatives  of  two  tribes,  who, 
after  calling  down  the  vengeance  of  the  spirits  on  those  who 
brolie  the  treaty,  plunged  their  spears  into  tiie  animal,  and  then 
exchanged  weapons.  DrawiTig  their  iinives,  they  each  bit  the 
blade  of  the  otliers,  and  so  completed  the  atTair.' 

So,  too,  the  Garos  swear  to  observe  peace  by 
biting  each  other's  sword,  and  seal  the  compact 
by  putting  food  into  each  other's  mouth  and  pour- 
ing beer  down  each  other's  throat  (E.  T.  Duton, 
Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  London,  1872, 
p.  62).  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connexion 
that  the  Norman  lawyers  explained  the  word 
'  wapentake '  in  reference  '  to  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  local  magistrate  by  touching  his  arms  * 
(W.  Stubbs,  The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land^, Oxford,  1885,  i.  96).  This  ceremony  ia 
described  in  a  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (c.  33) 
as  follows : 

'  Ipse  vero  erecta  lancea  sua  ab  omnibus  secundum  morem 
ftedua  accipiebat ;  omnes  enim  quotquot  venissent  cum  lanceU 
suis  ipsius  hastam  tangebant  et  ita  conflrmabant  per  contactum 
armorum,  pace  paiam  concessa.' 

Du  Cange  {Glossarium  medim  et  infimce  Latini- 
tatii,  ed.  L.  Favre,  Niort,  1883,  t.v.  'Anna'  [Arma 
mutare])  understands  that  it  was  thus  that  the 
subjects  of  the  early  kings  of  England  made  them- 
selves 'fratres  conjurati,'  bound  to  cherish  and 
protect  one  another  and  to  join  in  preserving  the 
kingdom  from  its  enemies.  G.  Tamassia  {L'Aff'ra- 
tellamento,  Turin,  1886,  p.  32,  note  2),  however, 
cites  authority  to  show  that  what  is  described  iB 
not  an  armorum  conjunctio,  but  a  modus  per  strepi- 
turn  concussorum  armorum  plebiscita  condendi  (see 
Grimm,  op.  cit.  p.  770 f. ;  Tac.  Germ,  xi.,  Hist.  v.  15). 

10.  Sometimes  the  parties  to  the  compact  hold 
the  ends  of  a  forked  branch,  while  one  of  them 
cuts  it  in  two,  or  while  a  medicine-man  draws 
their  blood  (Stanley,  The  Congo,  ii.  88,  104).  It 
is  observed  by  C.  A.  L.  M.  Schwaner  {Bomto, 
Beschrijving  van  het  Stroomgebied  van  d.  Berito, 
Amsterdam,  1853,  i.  214-215)  that,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Borneo  with  which  he  deals,  a  third  party 
hacks  through  the  branch  held  by  the  '  brothers,* 
and  at  the  same  time  pronounces  imprecations 
upon  the  oath-breaker.  In  view  of  the  whole 
circumstances,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
act  of  holding  had  a  twofold  significance.  In  the 
first  place,  it  symbolized  the  union  of  the  parties 
(it  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  contact  of  swords 
in  the  Scythian  ceremonial),   and,  in  the  second 

Elace,  it  was  a  ritual  act  similar  to  the  act  of 
olding  an  animal  while  it  is  being  slaughtered 
for  sacrifice.  An  instance  of  this  sacrificial  cere- 
mony is  supplied  by  the  Kumi  of  Chittagong. 
Among  them,  the  parties  to  the  covenant  hold  the 
ropes  by  which  a  goat  is  secured.  One  of  their 
number  stands  over  it,  holding  a  fighting  ddo. 
He  takes  a  mouthful  of  liquor  from  a  cup  and 
blows  it  over  the  parties  and  the  victim.  Then 
he  rai-ses  his  ddo  and  invokes  the  river-spirit, 
while  he  pulls  some  hairs  from  the  goat  and 
scatters  them  to  the  winds.  With  one  stroke  the 
head  is  severed  from  the  body,  and  the  blood  is 
smeared  on  the  foreheads  and  feet  of  the  '  brothers' 
(T.  H.  Lewin,  Wild  Races  of  South-Eastem  India, 
London,  1870,  p.  228).  Among  the  Bali  and  the 
Dusuns,  and  in  Shira  (see  below,  §§  13,  17,  21),  the 
act  of  lujlding  or  touching  the  victim  forms  part  of 
the  ceremony. 
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11.  Trumbull  tells  as  of  a  curious  Syrian  form  of 
the  rite.  The  parties  publicly  announce  their 
reasons  for  entering  into  the  compact.  These 
declarations  are  written  down  in  duplicate ;  and 
each  '  brother,'  having  smeared  his  copy  with  the 
other's  blood,  and  having  uttered  the  wish  that  the 
deceiver  may  be  deceived  by  God,  wears  it  sus- 
pended from  his  neck  or  bound  to  his  arm  '  in 
token  of  the  indissoluble  relation '  {op.  cit.  p.  5  f. ; 
see  below,  §  21). 

12.  Probably  Grimm  {op.  cit.  p.  194  ;  cf.  Livy,  i. 
32)  is  iustitied  in  referring  to  the  notion  of  union 
brougut  about  by  an  excnange  of  blood  both  the 
'hasta  sanguinea  praeusta'  of  the  Romans — the 
symbol  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  a  united 
people— and  the  '  Fiery  Cross '  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders — the  half-burnt  stake  dipped  in  blood 
which  called  the  clans  to  arms  agamst  a  com- 
mon foe. 

13.  A  group  of  observances  in  which  the  intro- 
duction of  weapons  forms  a  prominent  feature 
seems  to  be  susceptible  of  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. Forbes  {op.  cit.  p.  452)  tells  us  that  at  Timor 
the  contracting  parties  slash  their  arms,  and 
collect  the  blood  in  a  bamboo,  into  which  kanipa 
(coarse  gin)  or  laru  (palm-wine)  is  poured.  Having 
provided  themselves  with  a  small  fig-tree,  they 
adjourn  to  some  retired  spot,  taking  with  them  the 
sword  and  spear  from  the  Luli  chamber  of  their 
own  houses,  or  from  the  Uma-Luli  of  their  suku, 
if  between  large  companies.  Planting  there  the 
fig-tree,  flanked  by  the  sacred  sword  and  spear, 
they  hang  on  it  a  bamboo  receptacle,  into  which — 
after  pledging  each  other  in  the  mixed  blood  and 
gin— the  remainder  is  poured.  Then  each  swears, 
'  If  I  be  false,  and  be  not  a  true  friend,  may  my 
blood  issue  from  my  mouth,  ears,  nose,  as  it 
does  from  the  bamboo  ! ',  the  bottom  of  the  recep- 
tacle being  pricked  at  the  same  moment  to  allow 
the  blood  and  gin  to  escape.  The  tree  remains 
and  grows  as  a  witness  to  the  contract.  With  this 
tree  of  witness  Trumbull  {op.  cit.  p.  316  ff.)  con- 
nects—  erroneously,  we  venture  to  think  —  the 
blood-stained  '  Fiery  Cross '  and  a  similar  symbol 
made  use  of  in  Sonthem  Arabia  (see  A.  von  AVrede, 
Reise  in  Hadhramaut,  Brunsmck,  1870,  p.  197  fi". ; 
see  above,  §  12).  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note 
that  the  planting  of  a  tree,  which,  at  Timor, 
is  an  accessory  only,  is,  among  the  Karens  of 
Burma,  in  itself  constitutive  of  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood (Luther,  op.  cit.  p.  313).  Trumbull  {op.  cit.  pp. 
266  0°.,  316)  refers  in  this  connexion  to  tne  plant- 
ing of  trees  in  ancient  Israel ;  but  the  Israelitish 
practice  seems  to  be  susceptible  of  an  altogether 
difl'erent  explanation  (see  Robertson  Smith,  Mel. 
Sent.'',  London,  1894,  p.  185  ff. ).  What  then  was  the 
purpose  served  by  tne  introduction  of  weapons? 
It  may  be  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  planting 
the  tree  ;  and,  in  support  of  this  view,  an  mstance 
from  Madagascar  may  be  cited.  W.  Ellis  {Hist, 
of  Madag.  p.  188 ff.),  in  describing  the  ceremony  of 
the  fatidrd  (a  form  of  the  blood-rite),  says  that 
'to  obtain  the  blood,  a  slight  incision  is  made  in  the  skin 
covering  the  centre  of  the  bosom,  significantly  called  ambavajo, 
"  the  mouth  of  the  heart  "  .  .  .  Some  gunpowder  and  a  ball  are 
brought,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  ginger,  a  spear,  and 
two  particular  kinds  of  grass.  A  fowl  also  is  procured  ;  its  head 
is  nearly  cut  off  ;  and  it  is  left  in  this  state  to  continue  bleeding 
during  the  ceremony.'  The  parties  then  Join  in  pronouncing  a 
long  imprecation  upon  the  oath-breaker,  in  which  occur  the 
following  invocations :  '  Oh  the  mouth  of  the  heart  I  Oh  the 
ball  1  Ob  the  [)owder  !  Oh  the  ginger  I  Oh  this  miserahle  fowl 
weltering  Id  it«  blood ! '  And  then  follows  the  statement : 
'If  we  keep  and  observe  thia  covenant,  let  those  things  bear 
witness.' 

Take  again  Butter's  (op.  cit.  n.  1  ff.)  account  of 
the  ceremony  among  the  Bali  of  North  Cameroon  : 

It  leeiut  to  consist  of  two  parts — the  making  of  'brothers' 
and  the  making  oath  to  keep  me  covenant.  The  parties,  hold- 
^g  kola  and  penper  in  their  open  hands,  interchani^ed  promises 
af  mutual  frienaship  and  assistance.  The  kola  and  pepper  were 
ibawad  and  eaten,  and  the  blood  ot  the  ' brotheni '  was  mixed 


with  palm-wine  and  drunk  by  each.  Then  followed  the  lecond 
part  of  the  rite.  Bullets  were  produced,  and,  while  imprecationa 
were  being  pronounced  upon  the  oath-breaker,  a  trench  wa# 
dug.  Each  '  brother '  pricked  his  arm,  and  the  buUeta,  soma 
scrapings  of  redwood,  together  with  several  fetish  articles, 
human  bones,  and  two  bleeding  human  ears  were  thrown  into 
the  trench.  It  was  filled  up  and  a  flat  stone  was  placed  upon 
it.  Upon  this  stone  a  ram  was  slaughtered  by  one  of  the 
'  brothers,'  while  the  others  held  it  fast,  its  blood  falling  on  the 
stone  and  trench.  Some  of  the  blood  was  mixed  with  wine  in  a 
calabash  into  which  bullets  were  dropped  ;  and  the  contents  of 
the  calabash  were  emptied  out  on  the  trench.  Then  the 
'brothers'  poured  wine  on  the  trench,  and,  having  set  a  jar 
containing  redwood  on  the  stone,  they  rubbed  one  another's 
arms  and  breasts  with  the  wood,  while  words  of  ma^c  were 
being  said.  Lastly,  kola  and  pepper  and  horns  of  wine  were 
distributed  among  the  followers  and  attendants. 

The  view  that  the  articles  tlirown  into  the  trench  and  the 
stone  placed  upon  it  serve  as  '  witness '  of  the  compact,  derives 
support  from  the  practice  of  the  Chinhwans  in  making  oath. 
They  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  place  a  stone  on  it,  throw  earth 
at  one  another  with  loud  cries,  and  cover  the  stone  with  earth  ; 
and  by  these  acts  they  signify  that,  like  the  stone  in  the  ground, 
their  word  or  oath  remains  unalterable  (Kisak  Tamai,  '  Die 
Erforschung  d.  Tschinwan-Gebietes  auf  Formosa  durch  die 
Japaner'  in  Globus,  li>d6,  Ixx.  93  ff.).  A  very  similar  form  of 
oath  is  found  among  the  Bendowen  Dusuns.  According  to 
F.  Hatton's  account  {North  Borneo,  London,  1885,  p.  201  f., 
cf.  pp.  203,  207),  the  whole  tribe  assembled,  and,  the  tpround 
having  been  cleared  for  a  space  of  about  twelve  yards,  a  bole 
was  dug,  a  toot  in  depth,  a  large  water-jar  was  placed  in  it,  the 
earth  dug  out  of  the  hole  was  thrown  into  the  jar,  and  the  old 
men  called  upon  their  god.  A  stone  was  then  placed  near  the 
jar,  and  the  old  men  declared  by  fire,  represented  by  a  burning 
stick,  by  water,  which  had  been  poured  into  the  jar,  and  by 
earth,  that  they  would  be  true  to  all  white  men.  'The  divinity 
was  then  summoned  by  shooting  an  arrow  into  the  air ;  and  the 
guns  of  the  Europeans  were  placed  upon  the  jar,  out  of  which 
each  man  took  a  little  earth. 

14.  But  weapons  are  not  infrequently  introdaced 
into  the  ceremony  for  a  different  purpose  ;  they 
are  '  invoked,'  that  is  to  say,  '  to  punish  treachery' 
(D.  M.  Smeaton,  The  Loyal  Karens  of  Burma, 
London,  1887,  p.  169).  When  two  villages  in 
Coram  wish  to  make  friendship  after  a  war,  the 
inhabitants  of  one  come  into  the  other  brin^g 
gifts,  and  are  entertained  with  food  and  drink. 
WhUe  they  are  eating,  a  large  bowl  of  li(^uor  ia 
prepared.  The  elders  add  some  drops  of  pigs'  or 
chickens'  blood  ;  and  the  chiefs  wound  each  other 
and  let  their  blood  flow  into  the  liquor.  The 
elders  stir  the  potion  with  a  sword,  a  epear, 
arrows,  and,  in  later  times,  with  the  muzzle  of  a 
musket.  Then  one  of  them  comes  forward  and 
imprecates  evil  upon  the  oath-breaker,  the  other 
feasters  show  their  concurrence  by  signs,  the 
chiefs  of  the  two  parties  begin  to  drink  the  liquid, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  drink  after  them. 
On  a  set  day  a  feast  is  given  in  the  other  village, 
and  the  bond  is  then  regarded  as  inviolable.  This 
solemnity  is  called  pela  (Riedel,  op.  cit.  p.  128  f.). 
Riedel  does  not  give  the  terms  of  the  imprecation, 
nor  does  he  state  the  purpose  for  which  the 
weapons  are  introduced.  It  is,  however,  instruc- 
tive tolobserve  that,  in  the  Ceramese  procedure,  by 
way  of  oath  for  the  discovery  of  crime,  a  parang 
and  a  little  arrow-rust  are  introduced  along  wita 
other  symbols,  and  that  an  imprecation  ia  pro- 
nounced, upon  the  guilty  person  to  the  effect,  inter 
alia,  that  his  throat  shall  be  cut  with  a  parang 
and  his  body  pierced  with  arrows  {ib.  p.  116). 
Further,  in  the  Tanenibar  and  Timor- Laut  Islands, 
in  making  brothers,  sea- water,  palm-wine,  and  other 
ingredients,  together  with  a  small  stone,  or  tooth, 
are  poured  into  a  bowl  and  mixed  with  the  blood 
of  the  contracting  parties.  Dudilaa  is  invoked  as 
witness  to  the  covenant,  and  evils  are  imprecated 
upon  the  breaker  of  the  bond.  He  shall  be  unstable 
as  the  sea,  weak  as  a  man  drunk  with  palm-wine, 
and  the  like.  Then  the  parties  drink  the  liquor, 
and  tlie  stone  or  tooth  ia  broken  in  two  and  pre- 
served as  a  memorial  or  '  witness '  (ih.  p.  284).  It 
is  thought  that  these  practices  throw  some  light 
upon  tlie  sj'mbolical  meaning  of  weapons  in  the 
pela  ceremony  (see  also  Riedel,  op.  cit.  p.  396,  as  to 
orother-inakiug  at  Leti),  and  that  a  similar  ex- 
planation   applies    to    the    two    instances   which 
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follow.  Among  the  Wazaramo,  Wazeguro,  and 
AVasagara,  the  candidates  for  brotherhood  seat 
themselves  opposite  to  one  another,  their  bows  and 
arrows  being  placed  across  their  tliighs,  '  whilst  a 
third  person  waving  a  sword  over  their  heads 
vociferates  curses  against  any  that  may  break  the 
brotherhood'  (Burton,  op.  cit.  i.  114);  and  to  the 
westward  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  after  the  trans- 
fusion of  blood  by  inoculation  haxi  been  completed, 
one  of  the  proxies  held  a  sword  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  while  the  other  went  through  the 
motions  of  sharpening  a  knife  upon  it,  both  join- 
ing in  pronouncing  imprecations  upon  the  oath- 
breaker  (Cameron,  op.  cit.  i.  333).  A  somewhat 
similar  act  formed  part  of  the  ritual  among  the 
Wakikuju,  and  was  followed  by  imprecations  (v. 
Hohnel,  Zum  Rudolph-See  und  Steplianie-Sce, 
Vienna,  1891,  p.  341  f.  ;  A.  Arkell-Hardwiek,  An 
Ivory  Trader  »n  North  Kenia,  London,  1903,  p. 
147). 

15.  It  is,  of  course,  plain,  from  some  of  the 
examples  of  the  ceremony  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing,  that  the  blood  employed  is  not 
always  that  of  the  contracting  parties  (see  C.  Iluse 
and  W.  McDougall,  'The  Relations  between  Men 
and  Animals  in  Sarawak,'  in  JAI,  1901,  xxxi.  209  ; 
cf.  p.  185).  In  very  many  cases  it  is  that  of  their 
proxies  (Livingstone,  op.  cit.  p.  488  j  J.  Tliomson, 
Through  Masai  Land,  new  ed.  London,  1SS7,  p. 
88 ;  Cameron,  op.  cit.  i.  333 ;  Stanley,  Through 
the  Dark  Continent,  iL  146,  332).  Sometimes  the 
'brothers'  shake  liands,  after  having  dipped  them 
in  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  animal  (J.  M. 
Schuver,  Eeisen  im  oberen  Nilgebiet,  Ergiinzungs- 
heft.  No.  72,  to  Peterm.  Mitth.  p.  50),  or  they  are 
marked  with  its  blood — the  blood  of  a  pig  among 
the  Kiniahs  (St.  John,  op.  cit.  i.  117,  75),  of  a  goat 
among  the  Kumi  of  Chittagong  (Lemn,  op.  cit. 
p.  228),  of  a  goat  or  a  heifer  among  the  Shendoos 
\ib.  pp.  315,  322).  Sometimes  they  smear  their  lips 
with  olood  drawn  from  a  buUock's  ear  (Le  Tcheou- 
Li,  ou  Bites  des  Tcheou,  tr.  from  the  Chinese  by  E. 
Biot,  Paris,  1851,  i.  126,  U.  247  f.).  Or  tlie  blood 
may  be  that  of  a  human  victim,  either  .stupetied 
witn  drink,  as  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Mexico 
(H.  H.  Bancroft,  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pnnfic 
States  of  N.  America,  London,  1875,  i.  636,  637  ; 
see  below,  §  48),  or  slain,  as  among  the  Danoms 
of  Borneo  (Schwaner,  op.  cit.  ii.  77). 

16.  Some  of  these  ceremonies  are  plainly  sacri- 
ficial, and  recall  to  us  Herodotus'  account  of  the 
formation  of  blood-brotherhood  amon"  the  Arabs 
(iii.  8  [Rawlinson's  tr.]).     He  tells  us  that, 

•  wbeo  two  men  would  swear  a  friendship,  they  stand  on  each 
Bide  of  a  third  :  he  with  a  sharp  stone  makes  a  cut  on  the 
inside  of  the  hand  of  each  near  the  middle  linger,  and,  taliing 
a  piece  from  their  drt.'as,  dips  it  in  the  blood  of  e:it.h,  and 
moistens  therewith  seven  stones  lying  in  the  midst,  calling  the 
while  on  Bacchus  and  Urania.' 

Robertson  Smith  identifies  these  divinities  with 
Orotal  and  Alilat  (Rel.  Sem.*  p.  316),  and  observes 
that  at  Mecca,  within  historical  times, 

•  the  form  of  the  oath  was  that  each  party  dipped  their  hands 
in  a  pan  of  blood  and  tasted  the  contents.  .  .  .  The  later  Arabs 
had  substituted  the  blood  of  a  victim  for  human  blood,  but 
they  retained  a  feature  which  Herodotus  had  misled,  they 
licked  the  blood  as  well  a.s  smeared  it  on  the  sacred  stones.  .  .  . 
The  seven  stones  in  Herodotus  are,  of  course,  sacred  stones,  the 
Arabic  ansdb,  Hebrew  masKebOth,  which,  like  the  sa<:red  stones 
at  the  Ka'ba,  were  orij^nally  Rnotylia,  Bethels  or  Kod-boxes.' 
He  adds  that  the  essence  of  the  rite  wa.s  that  the  parties  '  com- 
mingled their  blood,  at  the  same  time  applyinjf  the  blood  to 
the  god  or  fetish  so  aa  to  make  him  a  party  to  the  covenant 
also  •  (.Kinship,  etc.,  pp.  67,  09,  «0). 

17.  In  some  of  tliese  sacrificial  rites  an  exchange 
ot  garments  or  weapons  or  gifts*  forms  a  part. 
Thus  St.  John  {op.  cit.  i.  117),  in  speaking  of  the 
Kayans,  says  that 

•  they  sometimes  vary  the  ceremony,  though  the  variation  may 
be  confined  to  the  Kiniahs.  who  live  farther  up  the  river,  and 
are  Intermarried  with  the  Ka}'ans.  There  a  pip  is  brout'ht  and 
placed  between  the  two  who  are  to  be  Joined  in  brotherhood. 
A  chiff  addresses  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  and  marks  with  a 


lighted  brand  the  pig's  shoulder.  The  beast  Is  then  killed,  and, 
after  an  exchange  of  jackets,  a  sword  is  thrust  into  the  womid 
and  the  two  are  marked  with  the  blood  of  ths  pig.' 

So,  too,  among  the  Wacha^a,  an  exchange  and 
re-exchange  of  clothing  enter  into  the  rite  (Kohler, 
Das  Banturecht,  p.  40).  Among  the  Kanowit 
Dayaks,  'a  pig  was  placed  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  tribes,  who,  after  calling 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  Spirits  on  those  who 
broke  the  treaty,  plunged  their  spears  into  the 
animal  and  then  exclianged  weapons '  (St.  John, 
op.  cit.  i.  55).  Again,  among  the  Dusuns,  an 
e.\cliange  of  weapons  followed  the  ceremony,  in 
which,  having  invoked  his  god,  the  chief  ana  the 
traveller  held  the  head  and  legs  of  a  fowl,  while  a 
third  person  almost  severed  its  head.  The  move- 
ments of  the  dying  fowl  were  taken  to  indicate  the 
intentions  of  the  parties.  Lastly,  guns  were  fired 
and  presents  were  given  (Hatton,  op.  cit.  p.  195 ; 
see  below,  §  20). 

(4)  Where  blood  is  not  employed. 

18.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cases 
in  which  the  use  of  Wood  does  not  enter  into  the 
ceremony  ;  and,  first  of  all,  we  shall  deal  with 
instances  where  the  exchange  of  food  forms  an 
essential  element  in  the  ritual.  Thus,  among  the 
Mapuches  the  compact  is  made  by  an  exchange  of 
names,  one  of  the  parties  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting a  lamb  to  the  other  to  be  eaten  by  him 
(E.  R.  Smith,  The  Araucanians,  New  York,  1855, 
pp.  261,  262 ;  see  also  E.  Poppig;,  Beise  in  Chile, 
Peru,  u.  auf  die  Amazonenstrome  wdhrend  d. 
Jahre  1S27-1S32,  Leipzig,  1835,  i.  384  f.,  as  to  the 
Pehuenches).  The  Reschiiit  of  Lake  Rudolph  make 
'brothers'  with  strangers  by  eating  pieces  of  the 
liver  of  a  sheep  together  (A.  Donaldson  Smith, 
Through  Unknown  African  Countries,  London, 
1897,  p.  297  ;  according  to  v.  Hohnel,  op.  cit.  p.  657, 
660,  they  spit  upon  the  sheep  and  pour  milk  upon 
it;  see  below,  §  21);  and  of  the  Abors  it  is  said 
that  they  '  hold  as  inviolate  any  engagement 
cemented  by  an  interchange  of  meat  as  food.  This 
is  called  sengmung.  Each  party  to  the  engagement 
must  give  to  the  other  some  animal  to  oe  killed 
and  eaten  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  eat 
together,  or  that  the  fea,st  be  held  at  the  same 
time'  (Dalton,  op.  cit.  p.  25).  The  latter  part  of 
this  statement  recalls  the  account  of  the  Mapuches, 
given  above,  and  that  of  the  magus  ceremony 
among  the  Khoi-Khoin.  The  parties  to  the  rite 
last  mentioned  must  he  relatives.  A  man,  for  ex- 
ample, may  enter  into  it  with  his  sister's  son  or 
daughter.  On  a  day  fixed,  the  nephew  sends  a 
ewe  or  a  cow  to  his  uncle's  house,  where  it  is 
slaughtered.  The  ceremony  itself  is  called  goo 
nais  ('navel-cutting').  The  animal  is  divided  be- 
tween uncle  and  ne[jhew,  each  of  whom  eats  his 
share  apart  from  the  other — generally  in  his  own 
house.  The  blood  boiled  with  the  kidney-fat  forms 
the  ceremonial  food  (cf.  A.  W.  Howitt,  The  Native 
Tribes  of  South-east  Australia,  London,  1904,  p. 
751),  and  of  it  only  the  parties  and  their  nearest 
relatives  partake,  the  rest  of  the  flesh  being  eaten 
apart  by  strangers.  After  the  meal  the  uncle  gives 
the  nephew  his  hand,  promises  to  be  a  father  to 
him,  and  asks  him  not  to  injure  him  in  any  way. 
Some  days  afterwards  the  uncle  gives  a  feast  in 
return.  He  slaughters  an  animal  in  the  house  of 
his  sister — the  mother  of  the  man  with  whom  he  is 
entering  into  the  wia^its^and  afterwards  gives 
him  the  best  of  his  cows.  The  covenant  draws  the 
ties  of  relationship  more  closely  together,  but  does 
not  form  a  new  bond  (C.  Wandrer,  '  Die  Khoi- 
Klioin  oder  Naman,'  in  H.  S.  Steinmetz,  Bec/Usver- 
hdltnisse  von  eingeborenen  Viilkem  in  Afrika  u. 
Ozecinirn,  Beriin,  1903,  p.  315  f.).  The  Beni  take 
the  oath  of  friendship  by  '  chopping  juju.'  A  kola 
nut  is  placed  on  a  brass  tray  with  water  poured  on 
it.     One  of  the  parties  touches  himself  with  the 
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water  and  nut  and  eats  part  of  it.  Then  the  other 
party  eats  the  remainder  of  it  (K.  H.  Bacon,  Benin, 
the  City  of  Blood,  London,  1897,  p.  100).  Again, 
among  the  Karens  of  Burma,  brotherhood  is  made 
by  eating  together,  or  by  planting  a  tree,  or  b^ 
e.xchanging  blood.  Of  those  methods,  the  first  is 
said  to  be  of  but  little  binding  force,  being  a  mere 
agreement  to  abstain  from  hostilities  for  a  certain 
time  (Luther,  op.  cit.  p.  313).  The  Bauris,  Bagdif, 
and  Mahilis  admit  into  their  caste  men  of  any 
taste  ranking  higher  than  their  own,  on  the  candi- 
date p.iying  a  small  sum  of  money  to  the  headman 
and  giving  a  feast.  He  must  taste  aj)ortion  of  the 
food  left  by  each  of  the  guests  (H.  H.  Risley,  The 
Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal:  Ethnographic  Glos- 
sary, Calcutta,  1891,  ii.  41).  Among  the  Mais, 
he  must  give  a  feast,  and  drink  water  into  which 
the  headman  has  dipped  his  toes  (ib.  p.  49).  When 
a  man  of  the  Murmi — a  Mongolian  caste  in  Nepal 
— desires  to  make  another  man  his  brother,  he 
intimates  his  feelings ;  and  If  these  are  recipro- 
cated, presents  are  exchanged.  A  day  is  fixed  for 
the  ceremony,  at  which  a  Brahman  officiates.  The 
men  face  one  another,  each  with  a  rupee  at  his 
feet.  They  excliange  the  rupees,  and  each  daubs 
the  other's  face  with  the  mixture  of  rice  and  curds 
used  in  the  marriage  rite.  The  proceedings  end 
with  a  feast.  The  tie  thus  formed  is  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  actual  kinship.  '  The  adopted 
brothers  may  not  address  or  speak  of  one  another 
by  name,  nor  may  they  talk  to  each  other's  wives, 
even  though  these  may  have  taken  part  in  the 
ceremony.  Their  descendants,  again,  are  supposed 
not  to  intermarry  till  seven  generations  have 
passed'  (ib.  p.  1)1).  A  somewhat  similar  account 
IS  given  of  the  Limbus  (ib.  p.  16). 

19.  With  the  usages  as  to  eating  may  be  com- 
pared what  Herodotus  (iv.  172  [already  quoted]) 
says  of  the  Nasamonians :  '  When  they  pledge 
their  faith  to  one  another,  each  gives  the  otuer  to 
drink  out  of  his  hand  ;  if  there  be  no  liquid  to  be 
had,  they  take  up  dust  from  the  ground,  and  put 
their  tongues  to  it.'  In  making  friendship  with 
the  Wakikuju,  the  two  parties  threw  water  on 
their  heads  and  caught  and  drank  it  as  it  fell 
(v.  Hbhnel,  op.  cit.  p.  315  f.)  ;  and  it  is  said  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Naga  Hills  that,  when  peace  is 
concluded  between  the  villages  after  a  war,  the 
chiefs  meet  face  to  face  on  opposite  sides  of  a  table 
raised  on  the  roadside  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  approached  on  either  side  by  a  broad 
ascent,  and  excliange  bamboo  mugs  of  wine  (R.  G. 
Woodthorpe,  '  Notes  on  the  Wild  Tribes  inhabiting 
the  so-called  Naga  Hills,'  JAI  xi.  211). 

20.  Not  infrequently  the  bond  is  constituted  by 
an  exchange  of  garments  or  weapons.  Thus,  in 
Tahiti,  the  natives  made  friends  by  taking  off  a 
great  part  of  their  own  clothes  and  putting  them 
upon  the  voyagers  (J.  Cook  in  J.  Hawkesworth, 
An  Account  of  Voyages  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
London,  1773,  ii.  251).  It  is  said  of  the  villagers 
of  the  Gangotri  valley  in  the  country  of  the 
Teri  Raja,  that  with  them  an  exchange  of  caps 
is  as  certain  a  mark  of  friendship  as  an  exchange 
of  turbans  between  two  chiefs  in  the  plains  (F. 
Markham,  Shooting  in  the  Himalayas,  London, 
1854,  p.  108) ;  and  a  similar  statement  is  made  re- 

farding  the  Kliamtis  (H.  B.  Rowney,  The  Wild 
'ribe.9  of  hul,  1,  London,  1882,  pp.  162,  163)  ;  while 
the  Masai  are  said  to  conclude  peace  by  an  ex- 
change of  clothing  (Merker,  op.  cit.  p.  101). 
Edmund  of  England  entered  into  an  intimate 
alliance  with  king  Cnut  by  exchanging  clothing 
and  arms  (du  Cange,  Glossariu7n,  vt  cit.  supr.)  ; 
and,  according  to  the  same  authority  (Diss.  xxi. 
in  Jean  sire  de  Joinville  (ut  cit.  supra),  where 
many  other  instances  will  be  found),  it  was  the 
practic«>  of  the  Saracens  to  make  friendships  by 


an  exchange  of  arms.  The  case  of  Glaaciu  and 
Diomede  (Horn.  //.  vi.  235;  see  Tamassia,  op.  cU. 
p.  61}'.)  is,  of  course,  familiar.  Again,  it  is  said  of 
the  Khamtis  that  '  by  an  exchange  of  weapons 
even  the  most  deadly  enemies  become  fast  friends, 
and  if  one  falls  in  fight,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
other  to  avenge  him  (Rowney,  op.  cit.) ;  and 
Dalton  (op.  cit.  p.  20)  gives  a  like  account  of  the 
Mishmis. 

21.  Sometimes  the  compact  is  formed  by  ex- 
changing pieces  of  a  slaughtered  animal.  Thus 
the  Reschiat  (see  Donaldson  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  297, 
referred  to  above,  §  18)  hang  strips  of  its  paunch 
on  the  necks  of  those  with  whom  they  are  making 
friendship  (P.  Paulitschke,  Ethnographic  Nordost- 
Afrikas,  Die  materielle  Cultur  d.  Dan&kil,  Galla, 
u.  Somdl,  Berlin,  1893,  pp.  249,  250),  while  the 
headman  spits  and  whispers  (v.  Hohnel,  op.  cit,  p. 
660).  Joseph  Thomson  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  somewhat  similar  practice  in  Shiia  : 

*A  goat  was  brought,  and,  taking  it  by  one  ear,  1  was  re- 
quired to  state  where  I  was  going,  to  declare  that  I  meant  no 
harm,  and  did  not  work  in  uchawi  (blaok  magic),  and,  finally, 
to  promise  that  I  woxJd  do  no  harm  to  the  country.  Tlie  other 
ear  was  then  taken  by  the  Sultan's  ambassador,  and  he  made 
promise  on  his  part  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  UB,  that 
food  would  be  given,  and  all  articles  stolen  returned.  The 
^oat  was  then  killed,  and  a  strip  of  skin  cut  oS  the  forehead, 
m  which  two  slits  were  made.'  The  Sultan's  representative 
*  taking  hold  of  this,  pushed  it  on  my  finger  by  the  lower  slit 
five  times,  finally  pushing  it  over  the  joint.  I  had  next  to  take 
the  strip,  still  keeping  it  on  my  own  finger,  and  to  do  the  same 
for '  him  '  through  the  upper  slit.  This  operation  finished,  the 
strips  had  to  be  cut  in  two,  leaving  the  respective  portions  on 
our  fingers'  (op.  cit.  p.  88). 

The  missionary  Rebmann,  who  received  this  token 
of  friendship  from  the  king  of  Kilema,  calls  it 
'  kishogno '  (J.  L.  Krapf,  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa, 
London,  1860,  p.  238).  Thomson's  description  of 
the  rite  explains  what  is  said  of  the  Wakamba — 
that  the  '  brothers '  exchange  rings  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  sacrificial  victim,  which  they  have  eaten 
together  (J.  M.  HUdebrandt,  '  Ethnographische 
Notizen  iiber  Wakamba  und  ihre  Nachbaren  '  in  ZE 
X.  386).  Further,  Trumbull  (op.  cit.  p.  66)  quotes 
an  Indian  authority  ('  Tod's  'Travels,  Journal  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  1851,  No.  32) 
to  the  ettect  that  among  the  Rajput  races  of  India 
women  adopt  a  brother  by  the  gift  of  a  bracelet ; 
and  with  this  custom  may  be  compared  the  Sla- 
vonic practice  of  tying  the  '  brothers '  together 
(see  below,  §  37). 

22.  Sometimes  the  ceremony  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  saliva  (see  above,  §§  18,  21).  The 
Southern  Somali  spits  on  his  right  hand  and  rubs 
it  on  the  forehead  of  his  friend  to  indicate  that  he 
is  a  fellow-tribesman ;  and  among  the  Orom6,  a 
like  ceremony  seems  to  entitle  the  guest  to  tribal 
rights  (Paulitschke,  op.  cit.  p.  246).  In  the  old 
days,  the  Masai  spat  at  the  man  with  whom  they 
swore  eternal  friendship  (S.  L.  and  H.  Hinde,  The 
Last  of  the  Masai,  London,  1901,  p.  47) ;  and, 
among  the  Dyoor,  'spitting  betokens  the  most 
aii'ectionate  good-will ;  it  was  a  pledge  of  attach- 
ment, an  oath  of  fidelity  ;  it  was  to  their  mind  the 
proper  way  of  giving  solemnity  to  a  league  of 
friendship  (G.  Schweinfurth,  The  Heart  of  Africa, 
tr.  by  E.  E.  Frewer,  London,  1873,  i.  205).  A 
similar  practice  is  said  to  prevail  in  Guiana 
(Lawrence  Key  mis.  Second  Voyage  to  Guiana  in 
the  year  1696  ;  R.  Hakluyt,  The  Principal  Naviga- 
tions .  .  .  of  the  English  Nation*  .  .  .  London, 
1598-1600,  iii.  677),  and  in  the  Bissagos  Archipelago, 
oft'  Senegambia  (E.  S.  Hartland,  The  Legend  of 
Perseus,  London,  1894-1896,  ii.  264);  and  Grimm 
(op.  cit.  p.  194)  observes  that  the  old  northern 
symbol  of  concluding  peace  was  not  blood  but 
saliva  (see  Hartland,  op.  cit.  ii.  258  ff.,  where  many 
instances  in  which  saliva  is  employed  are  collected). 

23.  A  remarkable  form  of  the  practice  is  spoken 
to   by  Taplin  (in  J.  D.  Wood's  Native  Tribes  of 
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South  Australia,  Adelaide,  1879,  p.  32  ff.).  He 
lays  in  his  account  of  the  Naninyen  that 
-  there  appears  to  have  existed  a  sort  of  tr&fflc  between  the 
tribes  on  the  Murray  and  those  near  the  sea,  and  a  curious  lort 
of  provision  is  made  for  it,  the  object  of  which  may  be  the 
securing  of  perfectly  trustworthy  agents  to  transact  the  business 
•f  the  tribes— agents  who  will  not  by  collusion  cheat  their  em- 
ployers and  enrich  themselves.  .  .  .  "When  a  man  has  a  child 
torn  to  him,  he  preserves  its  umbilical  cord  by  tying  it  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  bunch  of  feathers.  This  is  called  a  kalduke. 
He  then  gives  this  to  the  father  of  child  or  children  belonging 
to  another  tribe,  and  those  children  are  thereafter  ngia-ngiampe 
\o  the  child  from  whom  the  kalduke  was  procured,  and  that 
shild  is  ngia-ngiampe  to  them.  From  that  time  none  of  the 
ohildren  of  the  man  to  whom  the  kalduke  was  given  may  speak 
'o  their  n^pa-ngiampe  or  even  touch  or  go  near  him ;  neither 
must  he  speak  to  them.* 

We  learn  from  the  same  authority  (Taplin,  in 
E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Race,  London,  1886, 
ii.  254)  that,  '  if  one  ngia-ngiampe  sees  another  in 
need  of  anything,  he  or  she  must  send  a  supply  of 
it  if  possible ;  but  yet  there  must  never  be  any 
direct  personal  intercourse  between  the  two.' 
Sometimes  the  relation  is  entered  into  for  a  time 
only  by  dividing  the  kalduke  and  giving  a  part 
to  each.  When  these  parts  are  returned  to  the 
original  owner,  the  relation  ceases  (Taplin,  in  J.  D. 
Woods,  op.  cit.  p.  33). 

24.  Many  instances  may  be  cited  in  which  the 
compact  is  made  by  an  exchange  of  names.  This 
is  the  form  observed  by  the  Mapuches,  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  exchange  at  the  same  time  present- 
ing a  lamb  to  the  other,  to  be  eaten  by  him. 

'  The  giving  of  a  name  establishes  between  the  namesakes  a 
species  of  relationship  which  is  considered  almost  as  sacred  as 
that  of  blood,  and  obliges  them  to  render  to  each  other  certain 
services  and  that  consideration  which  naturally  belongs  to 
relatives'  (E.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  262  ;  see  also  Poppig,  op.  eit. 
i.  3S4  f.  as  to  the  Pehuenches). 

At  Shupanga,  on  the  Zambesi,  the  exchange  of 
names  with  men  of  other  tribes  is  not  uncommon. 
The  parties  to  the  transaction  regard  themselves 
as  close  comrades,  owing  special  duties  to  each  other 
ever  after ;  and  each  is  entitled,  if  he  visits  the 
other,  to  food,  lodging,  and  other  friendly  offices 
(D.  and  C.  Livingstone,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition 
to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  1858-1864, 
London,  1865,  p.  149).  In  Ugo;.'o  names  are  ex- 
changed a^  a  pledge  of  friendship  (C.  T.  Wilson 
and  K.  W.  FelKin,  op.  cit.  i.  60),  and  the  practice 
is  common  in  Polynesia  (Hawaii  [J.  Cook  and 
King,  A  Voyage  oj  Discovery  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  the  years  of  1777-1780,  London,  1784,  iii.  17], 
Huahine  [J.  Cook,  in  Ilawkesworth,  op.  cit.  ii. 
2.51]).  It  is  said  to  be  in  use  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  (C.  E.  Meiiiicke,  Die  Inseln  d.  stillen  Oceans, 
Leipzig,  1875-1876,  ii.  342 ;  A.  von  Chamisso,  in 
O.  von  Kotzebue,  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the 
Southern  Sea  and  Becring's  Straits,  London,  1821, 
iii.  p.  172,  atfiriiis  that  the  friend  is  obliged  to  give 
his  wife  to  his  friend,  but  is  not  bounu  to  avenge 
him) ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  islands  of  Torres 
Straits  (see  Itijiorts  0/  the  Cambridge  Anthropo- 
logical Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  1904,  v.  125, 
131  f.  ;  see  also  J.  B.  Jukes,  Narrative  of  the 
Surveying  Voyage  of  II. M.S.  'Fly,'  London,  1847, 
i.  209  f.,  where  it  seems  that  the  exchange  forms 
a  bar  to  marriage  between  one  of  the  parlies  and 
the  sisters  of  tlie  other),  and  among  the  Caribs 
{Histoire  naturclle  et  morale  des  lies  Antilles  de 
r Am6rique^,  Rotterdam,  1681,  p.  513),  tlie  Chopun- 
niah  (M.  Lewis  and  W.  Clarke,  Travels  to  the 
Source  of  the  Missouri  River  .  .  .  in  the  years 
ISO4-I8O6,  new  ed.,  London,  1815,  iii.  254),  the 
Spokanos  (Bancroft,  op.  cit.  i.  285,  note),  the 
Slia-stika  Indians  (S.  Powers,  Tribes  of  California: 
ConlrUiutions  to  N.  Ami:rirnn  Ethnoloqy,  Wjush- 
inylon,  1877,  iii-  247),  and  the  Chugacliiginitit  of 
Alaska  (N.  Porlock,  A  Voyii/c  round  the  World 
.  .  .  in  1785-17SS,  London,  1789,  p.  254  ;  J.  Meares, 
Voyages  made  in  the  years  1788  and  1789,  from 
Chtna  to  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  Airterica,  London,  1790, 


p.  365).  It  was  at  one  time  in  use  on  the  Lower 
Murray  (G.  F.  Angas,  Savage  Life  and  Scenes  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  London,  1847,  i. 
69)  and  in  New  Zealand  (J.  S.  Polack,  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Neio  Zealandcrs,  London,  1840, 
ii.  131).  Of  the  natives  at  Wide  Bay,  Queens- 
land, it  is  said  (H.  S.  Russell,  '  Explormg  Excur- 
sion in  Australia'  in  JRGS,  1845,  xv.  314)  that 
'  they  mb  their  noses  with  their  finger  and  mention 
their  name,  and  you  are  then  expected  to  follow 
the  example  by  rubbing  your  nose  and  mentioning 
your  name  ;  then  rub  noses  again  with  names  ex- 
changed.' The  Kingsmill  Islanders  make  friend- 
ship Dy  rubbing  noses  and  exchanging  names  (C. 
Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion during  the  years  18S8-1842,  London,  1845,  iv. 
51) ;  and  de  Sainson  gives  a  very  similar  account 
of  the  ceremony  at  Tonga  (J.  Dumont  d'Urville, 
Voyage  de  la  Corvette  '  V Astrolabe' :  Histoire  du 
Voyage,  Paris,  1830-1833,  iv.  349).  The  Vanikoros 
exchange  names  and  presents  {ib.  v.  329) ;  and 
the  same  usage  prevaUs  in  some  parts  of  New 
Guinea  (W.  W.  Gill,  Life  in  the  Southern  Isles, 
London,  1876,  p.  233;  J.  Chalmers  and  W.  W. 
Gill,  Work  ana  Adventures  in  New  Guinea,  1877- 
1885,  London,  1885,  pp.  42,  99).  As  to  making 
'  brothers '  with  animals  by  exchange  of  names,  see 
below,  §  46. 

25.  Among  the  Yahgans  of  Cape  Horn,  artificial 
ties  of  friendship  are  constituted  by  an  exchange 
of  gifts,  and  by  painting  the  face  and  body  in  a 
distinctive  fashion.  The  friends  assume  the  names 
of  blood-relationship — uncle,  brother,  cousin,  or 
nephew — and  behave  themselves  as  if  they  were 
really  akin  (T.  Bridges,  '  Moeurs  et  Coutumes  des 
Fu^giens,'  tr.  by  P.  Hyades,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
d'Anthrop.  de  Paris,  1884,  ser.  iii.  vol.  vii.  p.  182). 
And  this  practice  is  not  confined  to  males  ;  for 
women,  unconnected  by  blood,  often  call  them- 
selves sisters,  and  act  as  such  in  all  the  conduct  of 
life  (P.  Hyades  and  J.  Deniker,  Mission  du  Cap 
Horn,  18S2-188S,  Paris,  1891,  vii.  238).  So,  too, 
among  the  Ovaherero,  persons  of  the  same  sex  are 
frequently  united  in  a  formal  association  [oma- 
panga  or  oupanga).  The  men  have  their  wives  in 
common,  and  are  entitled  to  use  each  other's 
property  in  time  of  need  ;  while  married  as  well  aa 
unmarried  women  join  the  sisterhood  (G.  Fritsch, 
Die  Eingeborenen  Siid-Afrikas,  Breslau,  1872,  p. 
227  ;  G.  Viehe,  '  Die  Ovaherero,'  in  S.  R.  Stein- 
metz,  op.  cit.  p.  304 ;  see  also  J.  Kohler,  '  Recht 
d.  Herero'  in  Zeits.  f.  vergl.  Rechtsw.  xiv.  298- 
299).  An  interesting  parallel  to  these  female 
associations  is  furnisned  bj'  the  OrAons,  '  When 
two  girls  feel  a  particular  penchant  for  each  other, 
they  swear  eternal  friendship  and  exchange  neck- 
laces, and  the  compact  is  witnessed  by  common 
friends.  They  do  not  name  one  another  after  this 
ratification  01  goodwill,  but  are  "my  flower"  or 
"  my  giu  "  or  "  my  meet  to  smile  "  to  each  other  to 
the  end  of  their  lives'  (Dalton,  op.  cit.  p.  253). 
A  like  custom  exists  among  some  of  the  Papuan 
tribes  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea  (J.  Konler, 
'  Recht  der  Papuas '  in  Zeits.  f.  vergl.  Rechtsw.  xiv. 
p.  366),  and  m  certain  districts  of  the  Abruzzi 
(E.  S.  Hartland,  op.  cit.  ii.  218  f.).  As  to  similar 
usages  among  the  Southern  Slavs  see  below,  §  34. 

20.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  we 
find  many  examples  of  companionships  in  arms. 
Thus,  of  the  Kongas  and  Omahas  it  is  said  that 
'  the  young  men  are  generally  coupled  out  as 
friends ;  tlie  tie  is  very  permanent,  and  continues 
oftentimes  through  life  '  (Edwin  James,  Account  of 
all  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains .  .  .  in  the  years  1819-1820  .  .  .  compiled 
from  the  notes  of  Major  Long  .  .  .  London,  1823, 
i.  117,  235;  see  also  W.  J.  McGee,  '  The  Siouan 
Indians,'  in  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  iff  th»  Bw 
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eau  of  Ethnology  to  the  .  .  .  Smithsonian  Inst. 
tS9S-lS94,  Washington,  1897,  p.  178) ;  the  exist- 
ence of  a  similar  institution  has  been  noted  among 
the  Wyandot  {First  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1S79- 
ISSO,  Washington,  1881,  p.  6S),  and  the  Iroquois 
(P.  F.  X.  de  Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  la  Nouvdle 
France,  Paris,  1744,  vi.  14)  ;  and  J.  Adair  (Ths 
History  of  the  American  Indians,  London,  1775, 
p.  190)  says  that  the  Cherokees  '  reckon  a  friend 
in  the  same  rank  with  a  brotlier  both  with  regard 
to  marriage  and  any  other  affair  of  social  life.' 
In  Fiji, 

*  instances  of  persons  devoting  themselves  specially  to  arms 
are  not  uncommon.  The  manner  in  which  they  do  thia  is 
tineular,  and  wears  the  appearance  of  a  marriage  contract : 
ana  the  two  men  entering  into  it  are  spoiien  of  as  man  and 
wife,  to  indicate  the  closeness  of  their  military  union.  By  this 
mutual  bond  the  two  men  pledge  themselves  to  oneness  of  pur- 
pose and  effort,  to  stand  by  each  other  in  every  danger,  de- 
fending each  other  to  the  death,  and,  if  needful,  to  die  together. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  the  parties  wistiing  to  hecouie  married  in 
the  ordinary  stvle  to  one  of  the  other  sex,  the  former  contract 
Is  duly  declared  void '  (T.  Williams  and  J.  Calvert,  Fiji  and  the 
Fijiam,  ed.  G.  8.  Rows',  London,  1860,  L  45-46). 

Further,  the  custom  of  joining  in  companion- 
ships for  mutual  defence  prevails  among  many  of 
the  Afghan  tribes : 

'  Individuals  enter  into  engagements  to  support  each  other  in 
speoiOc  enterprises,  or  in  all  cases  that  may  arise.  These  alii- 
ances  are  called  Goondees,  and  they  may  include  any  number 
of  persons.  The  connexion  between  two  persons  in  the  same 
Goondee  is  reckoned  stronger  than  that  of  blood.  They  are 
bound  to  give  up  all  they  liave,  and  even  their  lives,  for  each 
other.  A  Goondee  between  two  chiefs  is  not  dissolved  even  by 
a  war  between  their  tribes  ;  they  may  even  join  in  the  battle, 
but  as  soon  as  the  contest  is  over  their  friendship  is  renewed. 
Goondees  also  take  place  between  tribes  *  (M.  Elpbinstone,  An 
Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cautml  .  .  .  new  ed.  London, 
1839,  U.  4). 

With  these  brothers  in  arms  we  may  compare 
the  Celtic  '  Soldurii '  and  '  Ambacti,'  whom  Csesar 
(de  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  22,  vi.  15)  mentions. 

27.  Throughout  all  Circassia  tliere  exist  frater- 
nities and  extensive  associations,  the  members  of 
which  '  are  bound  mutually  to  protect  each  other, 
and  assist  in  paying  the  fine  of  individuals  who 
may  commit  manslaughter  or  other  crimes  '  In 
travelling,  the  members  enter  one  another's  houses 
'  as  freely  as  if  they  were  brothers  in  reality '  (J. 
S.  Bell,  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Circassia  during 
the  years  18S7-18S9,  London,  1840,  i.  84).  All  the 
members  of  a  fraternity  are  regarded  as  spring- 
ing from  the  same  stock  ;  and  not  only  they,  but 
their  serfs,  are  precluded  from  intermarriage  (16. 
p.  347). 

28.  J.  Macgillivray  (Narrative  of  the  Voyage 
of  H. M.S.  Rattlesnake,  London,  1852,  i.  310)  noted 
at  Evans  Bay,  Cape  York,  the  existence  of  an 
association  between  certain  whites  and  certain 
natives,  by  which  the  latter  appeared  to  be  bound 
to  assist  tne  former  and  care  for  their  safety.  The 
native  was  said  to  be  the  white  man's  kotaiga — the 
term  being  derived  from  the  Kowrarega  word  for 
'  younger  brother.'  The  Kowrarega  is  an  Aus- 
tralian tribe,  altered  by  contact  with  the  Papuans 
of  the  adjacent  islands  so  as  to  resemble  the  latter 
in  most  of  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
characteristics  (Howitt,  op.  cit.  pp.  3,  11).  We 
are  not  told  how  this  relation  was  entered  into,  or 
whether  it  subsisted  between  natives,  as  well  as 
between  natives  and  whites.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
to  be  classed  not  with  blood-brotherhood,  but 
rather  with  thoso  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  assistance  in  trade  of  which  an  example 
is  furnished  by  the  Klaarwater  Hottentots  in  tlieir 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  (W. 
J.  Burchell,  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa, 
London,  1824,  ii.  555  ;  cf.  R.  F.  Burton,  op.  cit.  ii. 
55  ;  and  J.  Chapman,  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  S. 
Africa,  London,  1868,  i.  97,  note). 

29.  In  this  connexion  a  curious  belief  of  the 
Algonquins  may  be  mentioned.  They  regarded 
the  mingling  of  the  bones  of  deceased  relatives  and 


friends  as  constituting  a  bond  of  friendship  between 
their  descendants  (S.  de  Champlain,  (Euvres,  ed. 
by  C.  H.  Laverdifere,  Quebec,  1870,  v.  305),  and 
Adair  (op.  cit.  pp.  183-184)  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  same  notion  prevailed  among  the  Choctaws. 
He  adds  that  they  reckoned  it  irreligious  to  mix 
tlie  bones  of  a  relative  with  those  of  an  enemy  or 
even  of  a  stranger  (cf.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship, 
pp.  314,  315). 

ii.  Where  the  relation  is  due  to  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

30.  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  artificial 
relations  into  which  the  parties  enter  by  choice. 
We  now  turn  to  relations  which  are  brought  about 
by  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  by  the  volition 
01  the  '  brothers.'  Livingstone  (Missionary  Travels 
and  Researches,  p.  526)  tells  us  that  he  became 
blood-relation  to  a  young  woman  by  accident.  As 
he  was  removing  a  tumour  from  her  arm,  he  was 
spattered  with  blood  from  one  of  the  small  arteries. 
'You  were  a  friend  before,'  she  exclaimed,  'now 
you  are  a  blood-relation.'  Some  of  the  Papuan 
tribes  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea  recognize 
the  existence  of  a  friendly  bond  between  those  who 
have  been  circumcised  at  the  same  time,  especially 
between  two  youths  who  have  occupied  the  spirit- 
house  together.  After  the  ceremony,  they  address 
one  another  no  longer  by  name,  but  as  '  my  man ' 
(J.  Kohler,  '  Recht  d.  Papuas '  in  Zeits.  f.  vergl. 
Rechtsw.  xiv.  366  ;  cf.  Brooke,  op.  cit.  ii.  224). 
Again,  the  rite  of  circumcision  (boguera)  is  oh- 
served  by  the  Bechuanas  and  all  the  Kafirs,  south 
of  the  Zambesi.  AJl  the  boys  between  ten  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  are  made  the  life-companions  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  chief.  The  members  of  the 
band  (mopato)  recognize  'a  sort  of  equality  and 
partial  communism  ever  afterwards,  and  address 
each  other  by  the  title  of  molekane,  or  '  comrade.' 
When  a  fugitive  comes  to  a  tribe  he  is  directed  to 
the  mopato  analogous  to  that  to  which  in  his  own 
tribe  ne  belongs  and  does  duty  as  a  member ' 
(Livingstone,  op.  cit.  pp.  147-148  ;  see  E.  Casalis, 
Etudes  sur  la  langue  sichuana,  Paris,  1841,  p.  70, 
as  to  the  Basutos).  Again,  among  the  Kumai, 
all  the  youths  who  have  been  initiated  at  the  same 
time  are  brothers,  and  ever  afterwards  address 
each  other's  i^'ife  as  '  wife,'  and  each  other's  chil- 
dren as  'child.'  The  tie  thus  formed  is  one  ot 
great  strengtli,  binding  together  all  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  various  clans  (L.  Fison  and  A.  W. 
Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,  Melbourne,  etc., 
1880,  pp.  198-199).  With  this  tie  may  be  com- 
pared the  relation  between  lads  and  those  who 
operate  on  them  in  the  initiation  ceremonies 
(Spencer-Gillen*,  pp.  248,  260).  In  some  of  the 
islands  of  Torres  Straits,  boys  who  are  mates  in 
the  initiation  ceremony  may  not  marry  each  other's 
sisters  (ifep.  ofCamb.  Anthr.  Exp.  to  Torres  Straits, 
V.  211).  It  may  be  noted  that  at  Nukahiva,  pro- 
fessional tatuers  were  bound,  under  sanction  of  a 
tabu,  to  support  those  of  their  fellows  who  came 
to  be  in  need  (G.  H.  von  Langsdorff,  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  various  parts  of  the  World  during  the 
years  1S03-1S07,  London,  1813,  i.  121). 

31.  Among  the  Wakamba,  the  relation  of  pro- 
tector and  prot6g6  is  one  of  extraordinary  intimacy. 
The  fugitive  who  touches  the  penis  of  his  enemy 
becomes  thenceforth  entitled  to  his  protection  and 
to  that  of  his  tribe  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  bond  be- 
tween them,  that  the  prot6g6  is  made  free  of  the 
house  and  the  wife  of  nis  protector  (Hildebrandt, 
loc.  cit.  p.  386  f.).  A  form  of  oath  in  use  in  ancient 
Israel  (Gn  24='-  47=«  ;  H.  Ewald,  Die  Alterthiimer 
d.  Volkes  Israel',  Gottingen,  1866,  p.  26)  and  the 
Kafir  mode  of  making  a  vow  (H.  Somerset, 
Adventures  in  Caffraria,  London,  1858,  p.  180) 
may  be  recalled  m  this  connexion,  as  well  as  a 
practice  of  some  Australian  tribes   in   rweariiui 
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friendsliip  (G.  Grey,  Journals  of  Two  Expeditions 
of  Discovery  in  North-  West  and  Western  A  ustralia, 
Louiiuu,  1841,  Li.  342;  cf.  Speucer-Gilloii  *",  pp.  55ti, 
560  J  but  see  li.  Biougli  SiuilU,  Aboriyinen  of 
Victoria,  London,  1S7S,  i.  514).  llildcbraiult  says 
further,  that  if  a  fu^'itive  can  succeed  iu  putting  liis 
lips  to  a  woman's  breast,  he  thereby  crealus  au  indis- 
soluble bond  between  himself  and  her  tribe,  which  is 
thenceforth  bound  to  protect  him  {loc.  cit.  supra). 
iii.  The  institution  among  the  Southern  Slavs. 

32.  We  now  propose  to  turn  to  a  centre  of  the 
institution — to  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Slavs, 
where  it  is  a  Living  force  admitted  within  the  walls 
of  the  sanctuary  by  the  recognition  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Here  we  shall  meet  with  many  forms,  of 
which  some  are  familiar  and  some  are  novel ;  and 
we  shall  commence  with  an  instance  iu  which  blood- 
drinking  plays  a  part.  According  to  a  Bosnian 
authority  quoted  by  F.  S.  Krauss  (tiitte  und  Brauch 
d.  Siuislaven,  Vienna,  1885,  p.  628),  the  priest  oilers 
up  a  prayer  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  the  'brothers.'  He  makes  them  kiss  one 
another,  and  repeat  after  him  the  words  of  a  solemn 
oath.  Then  the  younger  brother  scratches  his  arm 
BO  as  to  draw  a  few  drops  of  blood,  which  he  mixes 
with  wine.  The  brothers  drink  the  liquid  and  tlie 
compact  is  sealed.  Krauss  doubts  the  accuracy  of 
this  account,  but  S.  Ciszewski  (Kiiwittir/m  Ver- 
wandtschaft  bei  den  Siulslaoen,  Leipzig,  1S97,  pp. 
60-68)  accepts  it  as  reliable,  and  adduces  corro- 
borative evidence  from  many  other  quarters.  (See 
i  40  below.) 

33.  We  are  told  (M.  Chopin  et  A.  Ubicini,  Pro- 
vinces danubiennes  et  roumaines,  Paris,  1856,  i. 
197,  cited  by  Ciszewski,  op.  cit.  p.  32)  of  a 
brotherhood  '  per  anua,'  known  to  Montenegro 
and  Bulgaria.  The  two  men  who  wish  to  enter 
into  the  compact  go  to  a  church,  accompanied  by 
several  friends  as  witnesses.  They  lay  tlieir  arms 
crosswise  on  the  floor,  and,  after  swearing  that  now 
they  are  united  in  life  and  death,  take  them  up  and 
exchange  them.  If  one  dies,  his  weapons  pass  to 
the  survivor. 

34.  According  to  Medacovi(5  (cited  by  Ciszewski, 
op.  cit.  p.  33),  the  bond  in  Montenegro  is  one  not  of 
friendship  only  but  of  relationship — the  parties  to 
it  are  looked  upon  as  actual  brothers.  He  dis- 
tinguishes three  grades,  of  which  the  first  is  called 
the  '  little  brotherhood.'  It  is  constituted  by  a  kiss 
thrice  repeated.  The  '  brothers '  exchange  gifts  ; 
and  he  who  first  expressed  the  wish  to  perform  the 
rite  entertains  the  other.  '  Brothers '  of  this  first 
degree  may  determine  to  form  a  still  more  intimate 
relation,  and  iu  such  a  caae  the  ceremony  is  one  of 
greater  solemnity.      They  call  a  priest  to  say  a 

Erayer  while  they  stand  under  the  stola,  and, 
aving  drunk  wine  from  the  chalice  to  which  they 
set  their  lips  at  the  same  time,  they  eat  a  crumu 
of  the  bread,  receiving  the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds 
according  to  the  observance  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Havinfj  kissed  the  cross,  the  evangels,  and  the 
holy  pictures,  they  kiss  one  another  thrice ;  and 
he  who  proposed  the  union  entertains  the  other. 
Presents  are  exchanged,  and  the  men  are  brothers 
until  death.  So,  too,  women,  married  as  well  as 
single,  enter  into  similar  friendships  by  drinking 
wine  together,  kissing  one  another,  and  exchanging 
gifts.  A.  Fortis  ( Viaggio  in  Dalmazia,  Venice, 
1774,  i.  58  ff.)  tells  us  that  he  was  present  in 
the  church  of  Perusic  when  a  union  between  two 
young  Morlak  girls  was  solenniized  on  tlic  stejis  of 
the  altar.  He  observes  that  in  his  <lay  frienilsliips 
of  this  sort  between  persons  of  ditl'erent  sexes  were 
less  common  than  they  had  been  in  the  past. 
According  to  Krauss  («/>.  cit.  p.  641),  the  'sisters' 
are  always  together -in  cliurcli,  at  work,  and  in 
amusement.  They  wear  similar  clothes  and  orna- 
ments, and  address  one  another  as  '  little  sister,' 
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'my  gold,'  'my  little  fawn.'  No  relationship 
could  be  more  intimate  or  more  ali'ectionate  (see 
§  25  above,  where  parallel  instances  are  noted). 

35.  In  Some  parts  of  Croatia  the  bond  seems  to 
be  formed  witliout  wine-drinking  or  witnesses ; 
while,  in  Northern  Bulgaria,  the  rite  exliibits  the 
characteristics  of  a  family  gathering,  witliout  the 
intervention  of  the  Churcli.  In  some  districts  the 
ceremony  resembles  that  of  a  marriage  (Ciszewski, 
op.  cit.  pp.  3o-oG). 

36.  All  the  old  ritual  books  prescribe  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  formalities.  The  parties  stand 
before  the  altar,  the  elder  on  the  right,  the  younger 
on  the  left.  The  priest  hands  a  candle  to  eacli. 
Each  lays  his  riijht  hand  on  the  Gospels,  and  holds 
a  cross  in  his  left.  According  to  another  form, 
they  stand  before  the  altar  with  crosses  and  candles 
in  their  hands.  The  priest  utters  a  prayer,  in  which 
the  importance  of  the  act  is  emphasized,  the  reci- 
procal duties  of  the  brothers  are  laid  down,  and 
God's  blessing  is  invoked  upon  them.  Then  the 
priest  exchanges  the  crosses  and  candles  which  the 
brothers  are  holding  in  their  hands,  and  reads  to 
them  certain  passages  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  the 
brothers  kiss  the  Gospels  and  embrace  each  other. 
It  is  only  in  Bulgaria  that  the  exchange  of  candles 
and  crosses  takes  place  (ib.  p.  37). 

37.  It  is  customary  in  one  of  the  districts  of 
Bulgaria  for  the  priest  to  tie  the  men  together 
with  a  small  cord  which  he  uses  in  saying  Mass. 
He  then  takes  oti'  his  vestments,  and  lays  them  on 
their  heads ;  and,  after  having  said  a  prayer 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  he  sprinkles  them  with 
holy  water,  and,  untyiiii;  the  cord,  bids  them  kiss 
hands,  telling  them  tliat  they  are  henceforth 
brothers  in  sjnrit.  This  ceremony  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  l)ivine  service,  when  the  church  is 
empty  (ib.  p.  38 ;  see  §  21  above,  where  parallel 
instances  are  noted). 

38.  Among  the  Bulgarians  of  Prilep,  after  the 
ceremony  in  church  is  over,  one  of  the  brothers 
entertains  his  relatives,  with  the  other  brother  and 
his  relatives,  gifts  being  distributed  among  all  who 
are  present.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  similar  meal 
is  provided  in  the  house  of  the  other  brother,  and 
gifts  are  again  distributed.  All  those  who  have 
received  these  gifts  are  henceforward  regarded  as 
relatives,  and  may  not  intermarry ;  and  this  kind 
of  union  may  be  contracted  by  men  with  men,  by 
men  with  women,  or  by  women  with  women  (ib. 
p.  39). 

39.  In  Little  Russia,  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hooils  are  formed  by  swearing  eternal   friendship 


upon  a  holy  pictuie,   by  drinking   wine,  and  by 

'n  some  parts  of  Russia  a  meal, 

company  is  invited,  completes 


exchanging  gifts.     In 
to  which  tlie  whole  c 


the  ceremony  ;  and  the  brothers  make  it  the  occa- 
sion of  an  exchange  of  presents — very  often  of  their 
baptismal  crosses.  Their  children  may  not  inter- 
marry (ib.  pp.  54-59). 

40.  From  Servia,  Croatia,  and  Bulgaria  we  are 
supplied  with  notices  of  ceremonies  by  which  tem- 
porary bonds  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  are 
constituted.  These  bonds  continue  from  year  to 
year,  and  form  an  actual  relationship  and  a  bar  to 
intermarriage  (ib.  pp.  41-47).  Parallel  instances 
have  been  observed  in  Italy  and  among  the  Poies 
and  Czechs  (ih.  pp.  48-50).  In  Servia  and  Croatia 
these  unions  are  formed  on  St.  John  Baptist's  day 
by  the  exchange  of  willow  crowns  and  gifts  and 
kisses.  In  Southern  Bulgaria,  <.\i  the  same  holj 
day,  the  brothers  exciiange  bunches  of  twigs,  with 
needles  like  the  pine,  in  iiresenee  of  their  invited 
guests,  and,  having  pricked  themselves,  suck  each 
other's  blood  in  onler  to  show  the  intinuicy  of  their 
union.  Thenceforward  they  treat  one  another  as 
if  they  were  blood-relations.  After  this  exchange 
of  blood  they  approach  the  hearth  and  place  theii 
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feet  upon  it,  the  guests  at  the  same  time  beginning 
the  feast.  Then  the  brothers  embrace  one  another, 
kiss  liands,  and,  exchanging  the  bunches  of  twigs, 
ilrink  out  of  the  same  bowl.  Thej"  give  one  another 
presents,  and  visit  their  friends  and  relatives.  Upon 
the  corresponding  day  of  the  next  year  the  compact 
is  renewed — the  elder  brother,  who  on  the  previous 
occasion  was  the  younger  brother's  guest,  being  now 
his  host  {ib.  p.  44  f.,  and  see  §  32  above). 

41.  In  Bulgaria,  a  bond  of  brotherhood  subsists 
between  children  who  have  been  christened  in  the 
same  water.  Brothers  or  sisters  born  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  iifferent  years,  and  also  twin 
children,  are  rega-  led  as  so  intimately  connected 
that  the  death  of  one  involves  that  of  the  other. 
A  ceremony  is  therefore  necessary  to  break  this 
connexion,  and  the  person  who  performs  it  becomes, 
in  consequence  of  his  act,  the  brother  or  sister  of 
the  child  saved  from  death.  On  similar  grounds 
there  is  said  to  be  a  like  tie  between  the  person 
who  rescues  another  from  death  by  dro^vning,  or  on 
the  battlefield,  and  the  person  rescued ;  between 
pilgrims  who  exchange  certain  kindly  offices ;  be- 
tween foster-brothers ;  and  between  those  who 
attend  upon  a  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  marriage  (Ciszewski,  op.  cit.  pp.  4-22, 
101  fl.). 

42.  Ciszewski  (op.  cit.  p.  84 if.)  supplies  two  in- 
stances in  which  tlie  relation  was  entered  into  in 
obedience  to  a  Divine  command ;  and  Krauss  {op. 
cit.  p.  633)  states  that,  if  a  man  dream  that  he  has 
made  brotherhood  with  another,  he  will  deem  the 
latter's  refusal  to  form  the  union  as  the  bitterest 
of  insults.  In  the  ordinary  case  the  dream  becomes 
a  reality,  and  the  parties  shake  hands,  kiss  one 
another,  and  exchange  gifts  (see  below,  §  46). 

43.  Another  form  of  brotherhood  mentioned  by 
Ciszewski  {op.  cit.  p.  72  ff.)  and  Krauss  {op.  cit.  p. 
632)  is  that  made  between  a  man  who  is  in  extreme 
danger  and  another  to  whom  he  appeals  for  help  in 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  John,  at  the  same  tune 
taking  him  solemnly  for  his  brother.  An  interest- 
ing example  of  this  variety  of  the  relation  is  given 
by  Krauss  {op.  cit.  p.  638).  A  girl  who  has  to  go 
over  the  mountains  alone  may  invite  the  first  man 
she  meets  to  be  her  brother.  He  is  bound  to  guard 
her  as  if  she  were  his  own  sister  ;  and,  were  ne  to 
illtreat  her,  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  criminal 
against  Heaven. 

iv.  The  institution  in  Roman  and  Byzantine  law 
and  in  modern  Greece. 

44.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  attitude  which 
the  Roman  lawgivers  assumed  towards  this  institu- 
tion. A  rescript  of  the  emperors  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  (§  7  c.  (fe  Sered.  Instit.  6.  24)  is  in  the 
follo>ving  terms : 

*Nec  apud  peregrinos  fratrem  sibi  quisquam  per  adoptionem 
facere  poterat.  Cum  igitur  quod  patrera  tuum  voluisae  facere 
dicis  irritum  sit,  portionem  hereditatis,  quam  is  adversus  quern 
supplicas  velut  adoptatus  frater  heres  institutus  tenet,  restitui 
tibi  curae  babebit  praeses  provinciae.' 

It  seems  clear  that  this  rescript  proceeds  upon  a 
confusion  of  the  institution  of  brotherhood  with 
that  of  adoption,  and  that  the  former,  which  was 
completely  foreign  to  Roman  ideas,  was  treated  as 
if  it  were  a  monstrous  form  of  the  latter  and  de- 
clared to  be  of  no  force.  The  same  view  received 
effect  in  a  collection  of  Syro-Roman  laws  (Syrisck- 
romisches  Bechtsbuch,  revised  and  edited  by  K. 
G.  Bruns  and  E.  Sachau,  Leipzig,  1880),  which 
belongs  to  the  5th  cent,  of  our  era.  One  of  its 
provisions  declares  that,  if  a  man  wishes  to  write  a 
compact  of  brotherhood  with  another  so  that  they 
shall  hold  in  common  all  that  they  possess  or  shall 
acquire,  the  law  forbids  it,  and  annuls  the  written 
compact.  For  their  wives  are  not  common,  and 
their  children  cannot  be  common.  So,  too,  the 
Byzantine  lawyers  of  the  llth  cent,  refused  to 
recogniee   d3«X^(nrai&,  or  dSfX^oroiijffis,  or   dJeX<*o- 


voiritrla  as  binding.  It  was  forbidden  by  the 
Churcli,  especially  to  her  monks  ;  and  the  argu- 
ment against  it  which  found  most  favour  was  that 
of  an  archbishop  of  Bulgaria  in  the  13th  century : 

5tA  yevvijaewSf  dSeXtpowouav  5^  ou5a^uis.  Still,  the 
ceremony  was  practised  frequently  and  in  many 
places ;  and  although  the  Church  forbade  it,  it  was 
always  celebrated  mth  the  Church's  rites.  Like 
sponsorship,  it  constituted  a  rvevfiaTiK^  dSeX^irTjj, 
and  created  a  marriage  bar  between  the  parties  to 
it,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  between 
their  children  (Bruns  and  Sachau,  op.  cit.  pp.  255- 
256  ;  Tamassia,  op.  cit.  p.  63  fi'. ;  Robei-tson  Smith, 
Kinship,  p.  160).  It  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Greek  war  of  independence,  and  is  said  even 
now  to  survive  in  certain  districts  of  Greece  (J. 
Kohler,  '  Studien  Uber  die  kiinstliche  Verwandt- 
schaft '  in  Zeits.f.  vergl.  Bechtsw.  v.  438  ;  Ciszewski, 
op.  cit.  p.  69). 

V.  Where  the  compact  is  entered  into  with 
women,  dead  persons,  supernatural  beings,  or 
animals. 

45.  We  have  seen  that  the  compact  is  not  con- 
fined to  males.  Thus,  among  the  Southern  Slavs, 
men  enter  into  it  with  women  (Krauss,  op.  cit.  pp. 
619,  624,  638,  640),  and  women  with  women  {ib.  p. 
641) ;  and  female  associations  are  likewise  found 
among  the  Yahgans,  the  Oraons,  in  certain  districts 
of  the  Abruzzi,  among  the  Papuans  on  the  north 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  Ovaherero  (see  above, 
§  25),  and  the  Swahili  (Niese,  op.  cit.  p.  240).  Nor 
are  these  compacts  always  confined  to  mortals,  if 
we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  Bulgarian  folk- 
tales and  of  the  modes  of  address  used  by  the 
fishermen  of  Ragusa  to  those  whom  they  regard  as 
witches  (Ciszewski,  op.  cit.  pp.  69-71  ;  cf.  Frazer, 
Golden  BougK^,  Lond:on,  1900,  iii.  380,  note).  In 
some  cases  the  bond  seems  to  be  formed  with  a 
dead  enemy.  Thus,  among  the  sea  Dayaks,  his 
head  is  brought  on  shore  with  much  ceremony. 
For  months  after  its  arrival 

*it  is  treated  with  the  greatest  conBideratioD,  and  all  th« 
names  and  terms  of  endearment  of  which  their  language  i« 
capable  are  abundantly  lavished  on  it :  the  mo«t  dainty  morsell 
are  thrust  into  its  mouth,  and  it  is  instructed  to  hate  it«  former 
friends,  and  that,  having  been  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  iti 
captors,  its  spirit  must  be  always  with  them  ;  sirih  leaves  and 
betelnuts  are  given  to  it, — and.  Anally,  a  cigar  is  frequently 
placed  between  ita  ghastly  and  palUd  lips.  None  of  this  dis- 
gusting mockery  is  performed  with  the  intention  of  ridicule, 
but  all  to  propitiate  the  spirit  by  kindness'  (H.  Low,  Sarawak, 
London,  1848,  p.  207). 

46.  This  curious  ceremony  recalls  to  us  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dead  bear  bv  some  of  the  Canadian 
Indians.  According  to  Charlevoix  {op.  cit.  v.  173), 
as  soon  as  he  has  killed  a  bear,  the  hunter  puts 
the  mouthpiece  of  his  lighted  pipe  between  its 
teeth,  blows  into  the  bowl,  and,  having  filled  the 
animal's  jaws  with  smoke,  adjures  its  spirit  not  to 
resent  what  has  happened  nor  thwart  nim  in  his 
hunting  expeditions.  With  this  account  that  of 
the  festival  of  the  bear  among  the  Ainus  may  be 
compared  (I.  L.  Bird,  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan, 
London,  1880,  ii.  97-98),  and  also  that  of  Macrae 
('Account  of  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas'  in  Atiatie 
Bcif arches,  London,  1803,  vii.  189)  as  to  the  re- 
venge which  the  tribesmen  take  on  the  tiger,  and 
even  on  the  tree  by  which  a  relative  has  met  his 
death  (cf.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Cultured,  London, 
1903,  i.  286).  In  a  Malagasy  folktale  we  read 
of  a  bad  man  who  was  blood-brother  of  certain 
beasts  {FLJ,  London,  1883,  i.  309) ;  and  in  Sarawak 
a  man  sometimes  dreams  that  he  has  become 
blood-brother  of  a  crocodile  by  going  through  the 
regular  ceremony  and  exchanging  names.  There- 
after he  is  quite  safe  from  crocodiles  (C.  Hose  and 
W.  McDougall,  op.  cit.  p.  190  f. ;  see  above,  §  42). 

vi.  What  persons  are  bound  b^  the  compact 

47.  In  some  cases  the  compact  is  obligatory  only 
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upon  those  who  have  personally  become  parties  to 
it.  In  Timor  and  Borneo,  and  among  the  Wachaga, 
a  chief  may  represent  his  tribe,  but  a  simple 
tribesman  binds  himself  only  (Forbes,  op.  cit.  p. 
452;  Schwaner,  op.  cit.  i  214-215;  Kohler,  'Das 
Banturecht,' fcc.  cit.  x\.  iO).  Nor  does  the  bond 
reach  further  in  ihefatidrd  of  Madagascar,  in  the 
old  Northern  ceremony  of  '  going  under  the  turf,' 
in  the  companionships  in  arms  of  the  American 
Indians,  the  Fijians  and  the  Afglians,  in  the 
brotherhoods  of  the  Syrians  of  the  Lebanon  (see 
above,  §§  13,  7,  26,  11)  and  of  the  Swaluli  (Niese, 
op.  cit.  p.  240),  in  the  friendships  of  the  Polynesians, 
Yahgans,  Oraons,  and  the  natives  of  the  Abruzzi, 
and  the  Celts  (see  §§  52,  25,  2,  8). 

48.  In  many  instances  the  participants  in  the 
rite  bind  not  themselves  orily,  but  other  persons  on 
behalf  of  whom  they  act.  Inus,  among  the  Karens 
of  Burma,  '  the  chief  stands  as  the  representative 
of  the  tribe,  if  it  be  a  tribal  agreement  ;  or  the 
father  as  the  representative  of  the  family,  if  it  be  a 
more  limited  covenant'  (Luther,  op.  cit.  p.  313); 
and  in  Timor,  the  parties  may  be  the  representa- 
tives of  families  or  tribes  or  kingdoms  (Forbes,  op. 
cit.  p.  452).  Chiefs  bind  their  tribes  amongst  the 
wila  peoples  of  the  Naga  hills  (Woodthorpe,  op.  cit. 
p.  211),  the  natives  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
(E.  Sorge,  '  Nissan-Inseln  in  Bisniarck-Arcnipel.' 
in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  405),  in  Borneo  (Schwaner, 
op.  cit.  i.  214),  and  among  the  Wachaga  (Kohler 
'  Das  Banturecht,'  loc.  cit.  .w.  40).  Sometimes  the 
chiefs  take  the  principal  parts  in  the  ceremony, 
while  their  followers  join  only  in  its  later  stages  ; 
as,  for  example,  by  drinking  what  remains  of 
the  diluted  blood,  by  participating  in  a  common 
feast,  or  by  receiving  gifts  from  the  '  brothers ' ;  so 
with  the  Scythians  (Herodotus,  iv.  70),  Balonda 
(Livingstone,  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches, 
p.  488  f.),  Ceramese  (Riedel,  op.  cit.  pp.  128-129),  and 
Bulgarians  (see  above,  §  38).  In  other  cases  the 
tribe  is  represented  by  a  certain  number  of  tribes- 
men (Garos  and  Kanowit  Dayaks  [see  above,  §  9], 
Bali  of  N.  Cameroon  [Hutter,  loc.  cit.  p.  1]).  A 
very  curious  instance  of  the  rejiresentation  of  a 
tribe  by  a  single  tribesman  is  given  by  Bancroft 
(op.  cit.  i.  636-63").  Ho  says  of  certain  Mexican 
tnbes,  that  if  one  of  them  wished  to  make  '  a  close 
connexion,  friendship,  alliance,  family  or  blood 
relationship '  with  another,  its  members  seized  a 
man  of  the  latter  tribe,  and,  having  made  him 
intoxicated,  pierced  his  ears  with  awls  and  smeared 
themselves  with  his  blood. 

It  is,  of  course,  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  blood- 
brother  of  a  chief  may,  in  the  general  case,  at  all 
events,  rely  upon  the  good  offices  of  the  subjects  of 
his  protector,  e.g.  among  the  Kimbunda  (Magyar, 
op.  cit.  i.  445).  Among  the  Arabs,  '  the  compact  is 
primarily  between  two  individuals,  but  the  obliga- 
tion contracted  by  the  single  clansman  is  binding 
on  all  his  "  friends,"  i.e.  on  the  other  members  of 
the  kin '  {Rel.  Hem.^  p.  315  ;  see  Herod,  iii.  8,  quoted 
above,  §  16).  By  the  Southern  Slavs  each  partici- 
pant is  recognized  as  a  near  relative  by  the  kins- 
men of  his  cliosen  brother,  the  brotherhood  being 
regarded  as  a  true  relationsliip  (Krauss,  op.  cit.  p. 
624;  Ciszewski,  op.  cit.  pp.  99-101);  and,  among 
the  Somali  and  Urom('i,  a  stranger  admitted  to 
friendship  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a 
tribesman  (Paulitschke,  op.  cit.  p.  246). 

vii.  What  purposes  are  served  by  the  compact. 

49.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  already  been  said 
that  the  rights  and  duties  which  spring  from  this 
relation  are  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  In  some 
the  bond  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  formal  de- 
claration of  mutual  goodwill.  Thus  the  friend- 
ships between  girls  among  the  Orftons  and  in  certain 
districts  of  the  Abruzzi  are  strong  and  intimate, 
but   they  create    no    new  tie  (see  above,   §  25). 


The  magus  ceremony  is  confined  to  relatives;  it 
strengthens  the  natural  bond,  but  does  not  form 
a  fresh  one  (see  above,  §  18) ;  while,  among  the 
Swahili,  the  sole  effect  of  the  relation  is  to  establish 
an  obligation  between  the  members  to  help  one 
another  in  time  of  dancer  (Niese,  op.  cit.  p.  240). 
In  other  cases  the  brotnerhood  seems  to  effect  a 
complete  identification  of  interests,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  Polynesian  taio  (see  below,  §  52). 
It  may,  however,  be  affirmed  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  parties 
to  act  towards  one  another  faithfully  and  helpfully 
as  true  friends  and  loyal  brothers.  Thus  we  find, 
among  some  of  the  Australian  tribes,  that 
'  the  drawing  and  also  the  drinking  of  blood  on  certain  special 
occasions  is  associated  with  the  idea  that  those  who  take  part 
in  the  ceremony  are  thereby  bound  together  in  friendship  and 
obliged  to  assist  one  anotlier.  At  tiie  same  time  it  renders 
treachery  impossible '  (see  above,  J  2). 

The  same  authorities  add  that  the  men  taking 
part  in  the  atninga  avenging  expedition  of  the 
Arunta  tribe 

'assembled  together\  and,  after  each  one  had  been  touched 
with  the  girdle  made  from  the  hair  of  the  man  whose  death 
they  were  going  out  to  avenge,  they  drew  blood  from  their 
urethras  and  sprinkled  it  over  one  another '  (Spencer  and  Qillen, 
The  Nurthern  Tribes,  p.  698,  cf.  p.  566 ff.).  'Sometimes,  for 
the  same  purpose,  blooa  is  drawn  from  the  arm  and  drunk,  and 
on  rare  occasions  a  man,  declining  thus  to  pledge  himself,  will 
have  his  mouth  forced  open  and  the  blood  poured  into  it '  (lA. 
p.  698). 

Among  the  Hungarians  of  the  9th  cent,  the  chief 
men,  in  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  chief, 
signified,  by  sliedding  their  blood  into  a  single  bowl, 
that  the  blood  of  the  oath-breaker  should  be  shed 
as  theirs  had  been  (J.  G.  Schwandtner,  Scriptore* 
rerum  Hungaricarum,  Vienna,  1746,  i.  6).  Again, 
it  is  said  of  the  Karens  that,  when  individuals, 
villages,  or  clans  unite  in  confederacies, 
*  the  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  by  drinking  spiritJ 
in  which  the  blood  of  both  has  been  mixed,  and  in  which  a 
number  of  weapons  have  been  dipped.  The  blood  of  each  ia 
supposed  to  live  as  an  agent  or  ambassador  in  the  blood  of  the 
other,  and  thus  to  prevent  treachery.  The  weapons  are  likewis* 
Invoked  to  prevent  treachery '  (Suieaton,  op.  cit  pp.  168-169). 

The  same  notion  underlies  the  brotherhood  be- 
tween the  king  of  Unyoro  and  his  servants,  especi- 
ally  his  cooks  (Emin  Pasha  in  Central  Africa,  ed. 
G.  Schweinfurth,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1888,  p.  78),  the 
oaths  of  those  making  a  league  or  conspiracy,  and 
the  ngia-ngiampe  relation  of  South  Australia  (see 
above,  §§  2,  8,  23).  So,  too,  among  the  Melang- 
kaps,  the  object  of  making  brothers  by  exchange  of 
gifts  was  to  ensure  that  the  Europeans  should  not 
cease  to  be  friendly  and  injure  the  natives  when  at 
a  distance  from  tnem  (J.  Whitehead,  Explor.  of 
M.  Kina  Bahu,  N.  Borneo,  London,  1893,  p.  123). 

50.  The  members  of  the  companionships  of  the 
old  Norsemen  were  bound  to  avenge  one  another 
as  if  they  were  truly  brothers  (see  above,  §  7),  and 
a  like  obligation  is  imposed  on  those  who  have 
entered  into  brotherhood  in  Herzegovina,  Monte- 
negro, and  Bosnia  (Ciszewski,  op.  cit.  p.  89).  Among 
the  Wyandot,  the  youthful  braves  'agree  to  be 

Eerpetual  friends  to  each  other,  or  more  than 
rothers.  Each  reveals  to  the  other  the  secrets  of 
his  life,  and  counsels  with  him  on  matters  of  im- 
portance, and  defends  him  from  wrong  and  violence, 
and  at  his  death  is  chief  mourner'  (1  RBEW,  p. 
68  ;  see  §  26  above,  where  references  to  similar  state- 
ments regarding  other  tribes  will  be  found).  So,  too, 
the  Afghan  tribesmen  who  join  in  '  goondees '  for 
mutual  defence  and  support  are  regarded  as  more 
than  natural  brothers  (see  above,  §  26) ;  and  the 
Fijian  brotherhood  in  arms  wears  the  appearance 
of  a  marriage  contract  (t6.)— a  characteristic  which 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  bond  of  the 
'  nazil,'  which  can  be  dissolved  only  by  the  formula 
of  triple  divorce  (R.  F.  Burton,  First  Footsteps  in 
East  Africa,  London,  1856,  p.  124).  The  parties  to 
tlie  blood-rite  among  the  Balonda  become  '  perpetuaj 
friends    and    relations'    (Livingstone,   mitnonary 
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Travels  and  Researches,  p.  488) ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  (Wilson  and  Felkin,  op.  cit.  ii.  41  ;  cf. 
Grant,  op.  cit.  P-  271  ;  F.  L.  James,  The  Wild  Tribes 
of  the  Soudan^,  p.  91)  that,  if  an  African  be  your 
blood-brother,  you  may  really  trust  him.  'This 
contract  is  never  broken.'  Among  the  Somali  and 
Ororai,  the  saliva  ceremony  secures  to  the  stranger 
a  tribesman's  rights  (Pauutschke,  op.  cit.  p.  246), 
while,  among  the  Karens,  the  blood-covenant 

■  is  of  the  utmost  force.  It  covers  not  merely  an  agreement  of 
peace  or  truce,  but  also  a  promise  of  mutual  assistance  in  peace 
and  war.  It  also  conveya  to  the  covenanting  parties  mutual 
tribal  rights.  If  they  are  chiefs,  the  covenant  embraces  the 
entire  tribes.  If  one  is  a  privat*  individual,  the  immediate 
family  and  direct  descendants  are  included  in  the  at.'recnit'nt. 
I  never  heard  of  the  blood-covenant  being  broken.  The  blood- 
eorenant  gives  even  a  foreigner  every  right  which  he  would 
have  if  bora  a  member  of  the  tribe  '  (Luther,  op.  cit.  p.  314). 

viii.  What  legal  consequences  flow  from  the 
compact. 

51.  In  certain  cases  the  relation  of  brotherhood 
operates  as  a  bar  to  marriage.  Thus  it  is  said  of 
the  Cherokees  (see  above,  §  26)  that  they  '  reckon  a 
friend  in  the  same  rank  w-ith  a  brother,  both  with 
regard  to  marriage  and  any  other  affair  of  social  life. ' 
So,  too,  Lery  ('  Historia  navigationis  in  Bresiliam,' 
cap.  16,  in  De  Bry,  Americae  tertia pars,  Frankfort, 
1592)  says  that  among  certain  Brazilian  tribes 

*  nemo  eorum  matrem,  sororem,  vel  fiUam  in  uxorem  ducit ; 
reliquorum  ratio  nulla  habetur ;  patruus  neptem  ducit ;  atque 
Ita  deinceps.  Tamen  .  ,  .  nemo  filiam  aut  sororem  sui  Atou- 
rassap  matrimonio  silji  jungere  potest.  Is  autem  Atourasscip 
dicitur  cujus  tanta  est  cum  quodam  necessitudo  ut  bona  inter 
ntrumque  sint  communia.' 

In  some  of  the  islands  of  Torres  Straits  a  man 
may  not  marry  the  sister  either  of  his  particular 
friend  or  of  his  comrade  in  the  ceremony  or  initiation 
(Haddon,  JAI  xLx.  411-412,  315,  356);  nor  may 
those  intermarry  who  take  part  in  the  peln  cere- 
mony of  Ceram,  or  in  the  friendly  associations  of 
individuals  or  villages  at  Wetar  (Riedel,  op.  cit. 
pp.  128-129,  446-447  ;  see  above,  §  14).  Among  the 
Murmi  a  similar  bar  subsists  between  the  brothers 
(see  above,  §  18) ;  it  is  said  of  the  Kanakas  of 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  that  if  two  chiefs  enter 
into  an  artihcial  relationship,  their  peoples  are 
precluded  by  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  from 
intermarriage  (Joachim  Graf  Pfeil,  Studien  u. 
Beobachtungen  aus  der  Siidsee,  Brunswick,  1899, 
p.  26) ;  ana  a  like  prohibition  afTects  those  who 
are  ngia-ngiampe  to  one  another,  and  the  brothers 
and  even  the  serfs  of  a  Circassian  fraternity  (see 
above,  §§  23,  27).  Olszewski,  to  whose  work  refer- 
ence must  be  made  for  details,  observes  that,  amon^ 
the  Southern  Slavs,  the  institution  of  brotherhood 
is  giving  way  to  the  influence  of  modern  ideas  ;  and 
that,  if  we  were  to  gather  from  the  different  districts 
the  various  notions  held  regarding  its  legal  and 
Bocial  consequences,  we  should  be  able  to  construct 
a  complete  scheme  of  the  stages  through  which  it 
has  passed.  Tints,  in  some  cases,  the  relationship 
does  not  constitute  a  bar  to  marriage ;  in  some,  it 
makes  a  marriage  impossible  not  only  between  the 
parties  to  the  rite,  but  between  their  children  ; 
while,  in  Prilep,  it  precludes  marriage  not  only 
between  the  parties  and  between  their  children, 
but  between  those  of  their  relatives  who  participated 
in  the  distribution  of  gifts  at  the  time  or  the 
ceremony  (Ciszew.ski,  op.  cit.  np.  86,  94,  99-100  ;  see 
above,  §  38).  We  have  in  the  last  case,  as  Ciszewski 
observes,  an  interesting  example  of  a  collective 
brotherhood.  The  rite  is  performed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  kindreds  ;  but  that  the  rela- 
tives are  also  included  in  the  association  by  accepting 
presents  from  the  principals  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  may  not  intermarry. 

52,  According  to  Forbes,  if  one  of  the  members 
of  a  Timorese  brotherhood  comes  to  the  other 
brother's  house,  he  '  is  in  every  respect  regarded  as 
free,  and  as  much  at  home  as  its  owner.  Nothing 
is  withheld  from  hira  ;  even  his  friend's  wife  is  not 


denied  him,  and  a  child  bom  of  such  a  union  would 
be  regarded  by  the  husband  as  his '  (op.  cit.  p.  452). 
By  the  terms  of  the  compact  of  the  fatidrd  the 
brothers  enjoyed  community  of  ^^•ives  and  property ; 
although,  in  later  times,  and  in  the  case  of  Euro- 
peans, those  obligations  may  not  have  been  treated 
as  literally  binding  (Ellis,  History  of  Madagascar, 
i.  190).  So,  too,  the  members  of  the  omapanga  of 
the  Ovaherero,  and,  according  to  A.  von  Cnamisso, 
'  brothers'  in  the  Marshall  l.siands  have  their  wives 
in  common  (see  above,  §§  25,  24) ;  and  in  the  countries 
of  the  Kinibunda,  and  among  the  Wakamba,  the 
brothers  exercised  mutual  privileges  over  wives  and 
property  (Magyar,  up.  cit.  i.  201-202;  Hildebrandt, 
op.  cit.  p.  387).  Ellis  (Polynesian  Eescarclies,  Lon- 
don, 1831,  iii.  124)  observes  that  the  wife  of  every 
individual  is  the  « ife  also  of  liis  taio,  or  friend ; 
and  an  earlier  authority  (W.  Wilson,  .1  Missionary 
Voyage  to  the  S.  Pncifc  Ocenn  in  ll'M-179S,  in 
the  ship  '  Duff,'  cohimnnded  by  Capt.  James  ]l'ilson, 
London,  1799,  p.  359),  in  making  a  similar  state- 
ment, adds  that  a  taio  '  must  indulge  in  no  liberties 
with  the  sisters  or  the  daughters,  because  they  are 
considered  as  his  ovm  sisters,  and  incest  is  held  in 
abhorrence  by  them  ;  nor  will  any  temptation  en- 
gage them  to  violate  tliis  bond  of  purity.  I'urther, 
it  is  said,  on  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  Comer,  a 
previous  obser»-er,  that  the  relation  of  taio  formed 
between  persons  of  ditl'erent  sexes  operated  as  an 
absolute  bar  to  all  personal  liberties.  The  later 
missionaries,  however,  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
Corner's  evidence,  at  all  events  in  regard  to  the 
Tahitians  of  their  time  (ib.  cf.  §  43  above).  Lastly, 
the  provisions  of  the  Syro- Roman  law  (see  above, 
§  44)  point  to  a  compact,  the  parties  to  wliich  held 
their  wives  and  children  in  common. 

ix.  General  observations  on  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  institution. 

53.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages  that 
the  form  of  the  rite  by  which  the  bond  is  consti- 
tuted is  not  always  one  and  the  same.  In  some 
cases  the  use  of  blood  is  the  only  requisite ;  in 
some  it  is  an  essential  element ;  m  some  it  is  a 
mere  accessory  ;  and  in  some  it  does  not  enter  into 
the  ceremony.  And  the  question  presents  itself — 
Is  the  blood-rite  the  original  type  of  which  other 
forms  are  variations,  or  is  it  itself  but  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  need  of  man  for  union  with, 
and  security  against,  his  fellow  found  expression  ? 
It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
use  of  the  blood,  while  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
solemnity,  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  some 
other  ritual  act  or  acts,  such  as  an  exchange  of 
food  or  weapons  or  garments  or  other  gifts  ;  and  it 
has  been  argued  that  a  form  in  which  the  perform- 
ance of  such  act  or  acts  is  sufficient  without  the 
use  of  blood  for  the  completion  of  the  rite  is  a 
maimed  form,  which  has  lost  what  was  originally 
essential  and  retained  only  what  was  orifjinally  of 
secondary  importance.  Such  an  explanation,  how- 
ever, hardly  meets  the  case  :  for  it  does  not  account 
for  those  modes  of  entering  into  the  compact  with 
which  the  blood-rite  is  never  found  in  connexion. 
It  suggests,  of  course,  that  even  in  those  cases  the 
use  of  blood  at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  that  efl'ect. 
Now,  in  the  instances  which  «  e  have  adduced,  we 
have  found  that  the  parties  to  the  compact  are 
brought  together  in  a"  jrreat  number  of  different 
ways.  They  exchange  olood  or  wine  or  food  or 
names  or  garments  or  weapons  or  rings  of  the  skins 
of  sacrificial  victims  or  gifts  of  some  sort  or  kind. 
Or  they  dip  their  hands  or  their  weapons  in  one 
another's  blood  or  in  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  or 
shake  hands  smeared  with  blood,  or  let  the  blood 
mingle  as  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Orthey  join  in  hold- 
ing the  victim  during  the  sacrifice,  or  hold  brancbea 
while  an  imprecation  is  being  pronoanced  or  blood 
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is  being  let.  Or  one  of  them  rubs  the  other  with 
his  saliva  ;  or  a  father  makes  his  child  ngia-ngiampe 
to  another's  child.  Or,  lastly,  the  union  iiiiiy  be 
due  to  community  of  aim  and  interest,  as  in  the 
case  of  companions  in  arms ;  or  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  parties,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  initiated  together,  or  associated  as 
operator  and  patient  in  the  performance  of  the 
initiatory  rite  ;  or  to  the  pressure  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fugitive  and  his 
protector.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  primitive  ideas  to  rejjard  '  the 
nature  of  anything  as  inhering  in  all  its  parts' 
(H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  London,  1879, 
ii.  §  346),  even  when  the  parts  are  separated  from  it 
(cf.  E.  Durkheim,  '  La  Prohibition  de  I'inceste  et  ses 
engines,'  L'annie  sociologique,  L  51);  and  to  treat 
as  parts  of  a  man's  substance  not  only  his  blood, 
saliva,  umbilical  cord,  sweat,  and  other  excreta, 
hair,  nail  parings,  and  the  like,  but  also  his  gar- 
ments, weapons,  and  name.  To  our  thinkin<j, 
blood  is,  weapons  are  not,  >'itally  connected  witli 
the  man  him.self ;  but,  to  the  mind  of  the  savage, 
the  connexion  is  of  the  same  quality  in  either  case. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  mode  of  thought,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  here  a  feature 
of  primitive  'giving'  which  sharply  distinguishes 
it  from  its  modem  counterpart,  ft  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  generally  of  uncivilized  man 
what  has  been  said,  of  the  ^Vestern  Eskimo — that 
'a  free  and  disinterested  gift  is  wholly  unknown  to 
him.'  The  gift  is  regarded  as  an  investment,  and  a 
return  is  expected  (see  P.  J.  H.  Grierson,  The  Silent 
Trade,  Edin.,  1903,  p.  18).  But  it  seems  probable 
that  this  conception  has  its  origin  elsewhere  than 
in  the  desire  to  lose  nothing  by  the  transaction.  It 
is  rooted  rather  in  the  notion  that,  unless  a  return 
be  made,  the  recipient  obtains  a  power  over  the 
donor  which  he  may  use  to  the  latter's  injury. 
*  Payment,'  says  Hartland  {op.  cit.  ii.  75 ;  cf. 
Crawley,  op.  cit.  pp.  236-245,  256-257),  'is  always 
held  to  neutralise  a  witch's  power  over  a  jierson 
through  something  received  from  him ' ;  and  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  in  which  savages  have 
refused  to  touch  the  articles  set  out  by  traders  for 
their  acceptance,  until  the  latter  have  taken  what 
was  offered  to  them  (see  GIFTS).  Accordingly,  an 
exchange  of  weapons  no  less  than  of  bluod  is 
regarded  as  an  exchange  of  very  substance,  and 
as  establishing  between  the  parties  '  an  actual 
community  of  nature'  (H.  Sjiencer,  loc.  cit.;  see 
Hartland,  op.  cit.  ii.  5.5-1 16,  442  and  pnssim). 
This  community  is  brought  about  not  only  by  an 
interchange  of  externals,  but  by  the  devotion  of 
the  parties  to  a  course  of  conduct  which  demands 
an  absolute  identity  of  aims  and  interests,  or  by 
outward  circumstances  which  force  them  into  an 
intimate  contact.  In  otiier  words,  they  enter 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  into  a  relation  in 
which  each  is  regarded  not  by  way  of  metaphor 
or  Kction,  but  in  very  truth,  «s  the  niter  ego  of  tlie 
other.  Now,  it  has  been  said  that,  according  to 
primitive  notions,  blood  -  brothcrhnod  '  is  not  a 
relationship  personal  to  the  two  parties  alone,  but 
extends  to  the  whole  of  eadi  clan  :  my  brother  is, 
or  becomes,  the  brother  of  all  my  brethren  ;  the 
blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  cither  party  to 
the  blood-covenant  flows  in  the  v(^ins  of  all  his  kin  ' 
(F.  B.  Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  lluitnry  of  Re- 
ligion*, London,  19U2,  p.  99;  cf.  W.  It!  Smith, 
p.  315). 

We  seem,  at  first  sight,  at  all  events,  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  two  conflietiTig  theories.  First 
of  all,  we  have  what  we  may  call  the  'identity- 
theory,'  which  regards  the  liond  as  personal  to 
the  parties  to  it,  and  explains  the  bloudrito 
not  as  the  typical  form,  but  as  one  of  many 
forms  J  and,  secondly,  we  have  what  we  may  call 


the  •  kinship-theory,'  which  regards  the  bond  as  a 
union  of  kms,  and  explains  all  forms,  other  than 
that  of  the  blood-rite,  as  variations,  or  modiHca- 
tions,  or  deteriorations  of  it  (see  Hartland,  op.  cit. 
ii.  p.  248  S.  ;  esp.  p.  257).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  evidence  which  bears  upon  the  claims  of 
those  rival  views  is,  in  some  respects,  very  im- 
perfect. Not  infrequently  we  are  supplied  with 
full  details  of  the  ceremonies  performea,  while  we 
are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  legal  incidents 
of  the  bond.  In  other  cases,  we  are  told  what  is 
its  operation,  but  not  a  word  ia  said  as  to  the  ritual 
accompanying  its  formation.  For  example,  we 
have  no  facts  before  us  to  show  how  the  compact 
was  constituted  in  the  case  of  the  BrazQian 
Atourassrtp,  or  in  that  of  the  Ovaherero  omapanga 
(see  above,  §§  51,  25).  At  the  same  time,  facts  are 
reported  wliicli  seem  to  be  hardly  reconcilable  with 
the  '  kinship-theory '  as  stated.  It  is,  for  instance, 
clear  that  in  many  cases  the  obligations  undertaken 
bind  only  those  persons  who  are  parties  to  the  com- 
pact. 'Thus,  the  Yahgans  of  Cape  Horn  enter  into 
formal  friendships  by  exchanging  gifts,  by  paint- 
ing themselves  m  a  distinctive  fa-shion,  and  by 
assuming  one  or  other  of  the  titles  of  bloocl- 
relationsliip  (see  above,  §  25).  'There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
of  the  friends  extend  to  persons  other  than  them- 
selves, or  that,  by  assuming  such  titles,  they  mean 
to  do  more  than  emphasize  the  intimacy  of  the 
relation  between  them.  And  that  this  is  their 
meaning  is  made  the  more  probable  by  a  somewhat 
analogous  instance  from  Fiji,  where  comrades  in 
war  '  are  spoken  of  as  man  and  ^\'ife,  to  indicate 
the  closeness  of  their  military  union.'  So,  too, 
the  compact  which  subsists  between  those  who  are 
companions  in  arms,  or  who  have  exchanged  names, 
or  who  are  ngia-nqiampe  to  each  other,  seems  to 
be  strictly  personal,  even  where  they  are  regarded 
as  subject  to  certain  marriage  prohibitions,  as 
among  the  Cherokees,  some  of  the  islanders  of 
Torres  Straits,  the  natives  of  Tahiti,  and  the 
Narrinyeri  (see  §§  26,  24,  51,  23).  The  effect  of 
the  toctt-relationship  \v\\\  be  noted  below. 

In  the  cases  already  mentioned,  blood  is  not  used 
in  the  ceremony ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
is  used,  and  in  which  only  the  parties  to  the  bond 
are  attected.  We  have,  for  example,  the  temporary 
blood-bond,  such  as  that  which  unites  the  members 
of  a  league,  or  of  an  Arunta  punitive  expedition 
(see  above,  §  2).  In  either  instance,  its  purpose 
ia  to  prevent  treachery ;  in  neither  is  it  pro- 
ductive of  a  union  of  kins  ;  and  the  same  obser- 
vations apply  to  those  who  join  in  '  going  under 
the  turf  (see  above,  §  7).  In  Timor  and  Borneo, 
and  among  the  Wachaga,  while  a  chief  may  repre- 
sent his  tribe,  a  simple  tribesman  binds  himself 
only  ;  and  other  examples  of  a  like  limitation  have 
already  been  given  (see  above,  §  47).  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  parties  are  entitled  to  share  in  one 
another's  most  sacred  rights  (see  above,  §  52) ;  and 
that  these  privileges  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  use  of  blood  in  the  constitution  of  the 
l)ond,  appears  from  the  instance  of  the  Polynesian 
tnio  and  that  of  the  Wakamba  fugitive  (see  above, 
§§  52,  31).  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  true  that 
sometimes  they  are  found  as  consequents  of  a 
paction  solemnized  with  blood,  as  in  the  cases  of 
the  Kimbunda  and  of  the  natives  of  Timor  and 
Ma(laj,'asear  (.see  aliove,  §§  3,  13,  52).  Thus  friend 
is  ideiitilied  with  friend  ;  each  is  entitled  to  shftre 
the  other's  wife  and  property;  each  must  regard 
and  treat  the  other's  sisters  and  daughters  as  if 
they  were  his  own.  At  the  same  time,  the  relation 
is,  in  its  inception  at  all  events,  a  union  of  indi- 
viduals and  not  a  union  of  kins.  The  case  of  the 
Wak.imha  is  peculiar.  The  fugitive,  by  a  solemn 
act,  acquires  a  right  of  participation  in  his  pro- 
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lector's  wife  and  honse,  and  a  claim  on  the  support 
and  assistance  of  his  protector's  tribe  (see  above, 
§  31).  Here  the  relation  extends  beyond  the  parties 
to  it,  and  is  at  the  same  time  accompanied  by  priW- 
leges  which  are  strictly  personal  to  them.  It  may 
be  thought  that  this  instance  presents  to  us  the 
two  theories  in  combination — the  theory  that  the 
parties  are  made  one,  with  the  result  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  enjoy  certain  intimate  rights  ;  and 
the  theory  that  they  are  made  kinsmen,  with  the 
result  that  the  fugitive  can  rely  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  tribe  to  which  his  protector  belongs. 
This  view  receives  some  confirmation  from  a  curious 
mode  of  peace-making  practised  by  the  Masai. 
One  of  their  women  proceeds  with  her  infant  to 
the  border  of  the  tribe  wth  whom  peace  is  to  be 
concluded — the  Kahe,  for  example — and  meets 
there  a  Kahe  woman  with  her  infant.  The  women 
exchange  their  children  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
and  each  puts  the  stranger  chUd  for  a  moment  to 
her  breast.  Then  each  takes  back  her  child,  and 
each,  having  been  cut  by  one  of  the  ■nitnesses, 
smears  the  blood  from  her  wound  on  a  piece  of  a 
bullock's  heart  and  thrusts  it  into  the  other's 
mouth.  During  these  proceedings  the  Masai  repre- 
sentative and  the  Kane  headman  make  protesta- 
tions of  mutual  good\vill,  and  imprecate  evil  upon 
the  breaker  of  the  compact  (Merker,  op.  cit.  p.  101). 
Here  we  have  a  rite  compounded  of  an  adoption 
ceremony  and  a  brotherhood  ceremony;  and  this 
instance  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
among  the  Mapuches,  a  father,  by  makin"  a 
stranger  his  son  s  lacu,  or  namesake,  adopts  nira 
into  his  family  (E.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  260-262 ; 
see  above,  §  24).  The  parties  become  relatives  by 
virtue  of  an  exchange  of  names,  and  of  giving  food 
and  eating  what  is  given  ;  and  it  may  be  that, 
in  this  case,  the  first  of  the  theories  above  men- 
tioned has  yielded  to  the  second — that  the  '  kin- 
ship-theory has  displaced  the  'identity -theory.' 
Further,  it  is  not  without  significance  that,  so  tar 
as  we  know,  the  blood  -  rite,  as  productive  of  a 
relationship  which  extends  to  the  whole  clan,  is 
not  to  be  round  among  the  rudest  peoples,  such 
as  the  Yahgans  of  Cape  Horn,  the  Botocudos, 
the  Andaman  Islanders,  the  Semangs,  and  Aetas, 
the  Kubus  of  Sumatra,  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  the 
dwarf  races  of  Central  and  Western  Africa,  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  and  the  natives  of 
Australia,  while  the  use  of  blood  and  other  media 
is  found  among  some  of  them  in  the  formation  of 
compacts  creative  of  rights  and  duties  which  afiect 
only  the  persons  immediately  concerned. 

54.  Plainly  it  is  matter  of  no  small  difficulty 
to  determine  what  is  the  relation  of  these  two 
theories  to  one  another  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  sliall 
content  ourselves  with  an  attempt  to  mdicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  evidence  points.  Now,  it 
seems  to  show  that  the  relation  with  which  we  are 
dealin"  was  not  primarily  and  essentially  a  rela- 
tion of  kins.  We  are  not  concerned  to  affirm  or 
deny  that  the  tie  which  held  men  together  in  the 
earliest  times  known  to  us  was  the  tie  of  blood. 
What  we  do  assert  is  that  primarily  and  essentially 
this  relation  was  strictly  personal  to  the  parties  to 
it.  They  might  be  forced  into  it  by  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances,  or  they  might  enter 
into  it  of  their  own  free  will.  They  might  be 
kinsmen,  as  we  count  kinship,  or  they  might  be 
strangers  in  blood.  But,  whether  akin  or  not, 
they  were  somehow  brought  into  a  contact  so 
intimate  that  they  became,  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellows,  possessed  of  a  common  nature.  The 
logical  result  of  this  community  was  that  each  of 
the  parties  became  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
subject  to  the  disabilities  of  the  other.  Each  had 
a  nght  to  share  the  other's  wife  and  property  ; 
each  was  precluded,  wherever  marriage  of  a  sister 


by  a  brother  or  of  a  daughter  by  a  father  was  pro- 
hibited, from  marrying  the  other's  sisters  ot 
daughters.  These  marriage  bars,  even  if  they  did 
not  owe  their  ori'an  to  a  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  blood-relationship,  were  plainly  suscej- 
title  of  being  referred  to  it,  and  accounted  for  By 
it,  when  it  came  to  be  recognized  ;  and  this  ex- 
planation would  appear  most  natural  when  the 
use  of  blood  entered  into  the  formation  of  the 
bond.  Accordingly  it  would  hardly  be  matter  of 
surprise  that,  where  circumstances  favoured  the 
change,  the  '  kinship-theory '  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  'identity-theory  and  finally  usurped  ita 
place. 

55.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  nature  of  the 
sanction  which  supports  the  compact  ?  It  cannot 
have  escaped  observation  that,  in  many  instances 
at  all  events,  the  institution  with  which  we  are 
dealing  closely  resembles  an  oath  or  an  ordeal  (see 
above,  §  7).  An  oath  consists  in  general  of  two 
parts — of  an  asseveration  that  what  is  said  is  true, 
or  that  what  is  undertaken  will  be  performed,  and 
an  imprecation  of  evil  by  the  person  taking  the 
oath  upon  himself,  if  he  prove  forsworn.  Some- 
times a  divinity  is  invoked  not  merely  to  bear 
witness  to  the  oath,  but  to  punish  the  oath- 
breaker.  Sometimes  mere  things,  such  as  weapons, 
are  introduced  into  the  ceremony  to  symbolize  the 
evil  which  will  fall  upon  the  perjured  person — he 
will  be  cut  down  with  a  sword,  or  pierced  with  an 
arrow,  or  run  through  with  a  spear.  What  Poly- 
bius  (iii.  25)  says  of  the  oath  with  which  the 
treaties  between  Rome -and  Carthage  were  solemn- 
ized is  very  instructive.  The  Cartharinians  swore 
by  the  gods  of  their  country.  The  Romans  swore 
'  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom '  and  in 
addition  by  Mars  and  Quirinus.  He  who  made 
oath  '  according  to  ancient  custom  '  took  a  stone  in 
his  hand  and  said — '  If  I  keep  faith,  may  I  fare 
well  ;  but  if  I  knowingly  deceive,  then  may  I, 
while  all  other  men  are  assured  of  their  right  to 
their  country,  their  laws,  their  gods,  and  their 
sepulchres,  be  alone  cast  out  as  I  now  cast  out  this 
stone ' ;  and,  with  these  words,  he  cast  the  stone 
away.  It  seems  plain  that  we  have  here  an 
account  of  two  forms.  In  the  later  form  the  gods 
are  invoked  to  be  witnesses  to  the  oath,  and  to 
punish  the  oath-breaker.  In  the  earlier  form  the 
gods  aje  not  invoked,  and  the  stone  is  thrown 
away  to  simify  the  fate  of  the  false  swearer  (see 
H.  A.  A.  Danz,  Der  sacrale  Schutz,  Jena,  1857, 
p.  13ff.;  O.  Schrader,  Eeallexikon  d.  indogerm. 
Alterthumskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  168  ;  cf. 
Grimm,  op.  cit.  p.  897;  B.  W.  Leist,  Grceco-italische 
Eechtsgischichte,  Jena,  1884,  pp.  226  f.,  703  f.).  In 
many  instances  an  act  of  touching  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  ceremony.  Thus,  m  the  Indian 
form,  the  man  who  took  the  oath  by  touching  him- 
self drew  do'svn  the  powers  of  evil  upon  his  head 
(Schrader,  op.  cit.  p.  167) ;  and,  in  old  Germany, 
he  must  touch  some  object  which  brought  him  into 
relation  either  with  the  gods  whom  he  invoked,  or 
with  the  punishment  which  followed  upon  perjury. 
In  Scandmavia  the  oath-breaker  touched  a  ring 
smeared  with  blood  and  consecrated  to  a  divinity  ; 
and  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  very  ancient 
German  practice  that  a  man  swore  by  his  sword  ; 
while  Christians  swore  by  the  cross,  by  relics,  and 
by  book  and  bell  (Grimm,  op.  cit.  p.  895  f.,  where 
many  other  forms  will  be  found).  Sometimes  an 
animal  was  slaughtered  to  show  how  the  perjurer 
would  be  dealt  ■mth — '  Juppiter  populum  Romannm 
sic  ferito,  ut  ego  hunc  porcum  hic  hodie  feriam  ; 
tan  toque  magis  ferito,  quanto  magis  potes  pollesque' 
(Livy,  i.  24.  8).  See  on  oaths  A.  H.  Post,  Grundriss 
d.  ethnologischen  Jurisprudem,  Oldenburg  and 
Leipzig,  1895,  ii.  478  ffi,  and  art.  Oaths. 

SO.  When  we  turn  to  the  bond  of  friendship,  and 
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examine  the  cases  in  which  blood  is  employed  in 
its  constitution,  we  find  varieties  in  form,  remark- 
ably similar  to  those  which  we  have  been  discuBs- 
ing.  Sometimes  the  gods  are  adjured  to  punish 
those  who  break  the  compact  (see  above,  §§  10,  11), 
or  simply  to  be  witnesses  to  it  (see  above,  §§  7,  13, 
14,  16).  Sometimes  tliey  are  made  parties  to  it 
(see  above,  §§  8,  16),  or  are  invoked  while  an 
animal  is  being  slaughtered  (see  above,  §§  10,  17). 
In  other  cases,  the  parties  touch  the  blood  (see 
above,  §§  7,  8),  or  dip  their  weapons  in  it  (see 
above,  §§  9,  14),  or  touch  or  hold  an  animal 
while  one  of  them  slays  it  (see  above,  §§  10,  13). 
Weapons  or  other  articles  are  often  introduced 
into  the  ceremony  either  as  a  '  witness '  of  the  com- 
pact (see  above,  §  13)  or  as  a  symbol  of  the  punish- 
ment which  awaits  the  breaker  of  it  (see  above, 
§  14,  and  cf.  §  33);  and  imprecations  are  frequently 
pronounced  without  any  direct  appeal  to  a  super- 
natural power  (see  above,  §§  9,  10,  13,  14,  53).  In 
some  cases,  as  among  the  Bali,  the  rite  consists  of 
two  parts, — of  a  blood-rite  efl'ecting  the  formation 
of  the  bond,  and  of  a  blood-rite  with  the  operation 
of  an  oatli, — while,  in  other  cases,  as  among  tlie 
Bendowen  Dusuns,  the  oath  stands  alone  (see 
above,  §  13).  There  are  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  ceremony  consists  of  drinking  or  sprink- 
ling blood  without  invocations  or  imprecations  (see 
above,  §§  2,  49).  In  this  connexion,  Junker's  [op. 
cit.  p.  405  ;  see  above,  §  5)  account  of  the  rite  as 
practised  by  certain  tribes  south  of  tlie  Welle  is 
very  instructive.  The  parties  sit  opposite  to  one 
another.  A  scratch  is  made  on  the  cnest  of  each, 
and  a  drop  of  blood  is  squeezed  out.  Each  wipes 
the  blood  off  the  other  with  a  piece  of  sugar-cane, 
which  he  chews,  and  the  fibres  of  which  Tie  after- 
wards blows  over  his  wound.  At  the  same  time, 
he  repeats  the  points  which  have  induced  him  to 
enter  into  the  compact,  and  which  are  to  be  kept 
sacred  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  clause  he  adds  the 
solemn  words  :  '  If  thou  dost  not  hold  to  this,  may 
my  blood  destroy  thee '  (cf.  §  49).  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  relation  in  which  blood  is  the 
medium  not  only  of  formation,  but  of  punishment 
(see  West«rmarck,  MI,  London,  1908,  ii.  206  ff., 
586  ff. ).  We  have,  in  other  words,  an  example  of  tlie 
operation  of  the  principle  which  underlies  the  oath 
and  the  ordeal.  That  the  same  principle  operates 
in  cases  in  which  the  blood  of  the  parties  is  not  em- 
ployed appears  from  such  instances  as  that  of  the 
Beni,  where  the  parties  make  friendship  by  eating 
portions  of  the  same  fruit  or  vegetable,  and  touch- 
ing themselves  ceremoniously  with  it  before  they 
eat  (see  above,  §  18)  ;  or  as  that  of  the  natives  of 
Shira,  where  the  '  brothers '  hold  a  goat  while  it  is 
bein"  slaughtered,  and  fit  rings  of  its  skin  upon  one 
another's  fingers  (see  above,  §  21).  A  further  con- 
firmation is  furnished  by  the  cases  in  which  the 
formation  of  the  compact  is  due  not  to  the  volition 
of  the  parties,  but  to  the  force  of  external  circum- 
stances. The  bond  between  them  is  of  so  intimate 
a  character — the  union  between  them  is  so  com- 
plete— that  its  rupture  cannot  fail  to  be  t)roductive 
of  evil  consequences  to  the  man  who  breiiks  it; 
and  thus  the  sanction  has  its  origin  not  in  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  but  in  the  essential 
character  of  the  relation.  It  may  well  bo  tliat,  in 
many  instances,  the  sole  punishment  which  awaits 
the  false  'brother'  is  that  which  foUows  a  breach 
of  tribal  custom  or  an  outra{,'e  on  nulilic  opinion. 
Still,  it  appears  to  be  not  improb.able  that,  even  in 
these  instances,  tribal  custom  and  public  opinion 
owe  their  force  to  a  sanction  of  the  nature  indi- 
cated above. 

LrmRATiTRK — J.  Kobler,  '  Studien  fiber  die  kiingtliche  Ver- 
wandt«chaft'  In  Zeitt.  /.  ptrgl.  Hcchtsti-issenaehajt,  SHltt(fart, 
1884,  y.  416  0.;  G.  Tamassla,  VAffTaUUainento,  Turin,  IBSO ; 
H.  C.  Trumbull,  Tht  Blood  Covenant,  London,  1SS7 ;  A.  H. 
Pott,  Stwiitn  zuT  Entincklunggge^chichte  det  FamilUnrechU, 
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Oldenboig  ud  L«ip<lr,  1(80,  p.  2fi  S.  -  W.  Robertsoo  Smith, 
Ltctwr4  <m  Ou  IMifion  <if  OU  Semi(<4»,  London,  1894,  alao  Kin- 
ghip  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia^,  London,  1903;  S.  Cl»- 
zewski,  Kiirutliche  V«TVtandtsiJiaJt  bti  d^n  Siidslaven,  heipaa, 
1897  ;  E.  S.  Hartland,  The  Legend  of  Feraeus,  London,  ISS- 
1896,  vol.  iL  ;  E.  Crawley,  The  Mystic  Rose,  A  Stwlj/  of  Primi- 
tiv€  Marriage,  London,  1902  ;  and  works  cited  in  article. 

P.  J.  Hamilton-Geierson. 

BROTHERHOODS.— Brotherhood,  in  its  lit- 
eral sense,  is  the  condition  in  which  a  male  person 
is  descended  from  the  same  father  or  mother  as  one 
or  more  other  persons ;  full  brotherhood,  that  in 
which  he  is  descended  from  the  same  father  and  tlie 
same  mother  as  one  or  more  other  persons.  Thus 
the  sons  of  Jacob  by  his  t«o  mves  and  by  their 
two  handmaids  together  address  their  unknown 
brother  Josepli :  '  Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren, 
tlie  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan '  (Gn 
42").  In  theology,  the  term  is  metaphorically 
applied  in  two  senses :  the  general  sense  in  whicn 
all  men  are  brethren,  sometimes  limited  to  those 
who  are  of  the  same  faith,  as  when  bt.  Peter  say 
'  Honour  all  men  ;  love  the  brotherhood  '  (1  P  2'' 
and  the  particular  sense  in  which  it  signifies  persons 
living  together  in  artificial  communities  as  natural 
brothers  live  together  in  families  before  they  leave 
the  familjy  home  to  establish  families  of  their  own. 
The  ideal  of  brotherhood  is  one  of  the  closest  of 
all  human  relations — the  only  one  that  implies 
equalitj' — there  beingnodifterence  between  brothers 
otlier  than  that  arising  from  age. 

The  system  of  living  in  cloistral  communities 
with  a  religious  object  belongs  to  the  Brahman 
religion,  and  was  adapted  by  Sakyamuni  to  the 
Buddhist  religion,  and  has  been  largely  imported 
into  Christianity.  Under  it,  men  have  retired 
from  the  world  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands. 
The  grand  Buddhist  monastery  of  Nalanda,  consist- 
ing of  six  convents,  had  ten  thousand  monks.  They 
employed  themsehes  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the 
books  of  their  religion  and  of  science,  especially 
medicine  and  arithmetic.  In  Ceylon,  the  monks 
take  upon  them  vows  not  to  kill,  not  to  rob,  to 
observe  celibacy,  not  to  lie,  not  to  drink  strong 
liquors,  not  to  take  food  after  noonday,  not  to 
dance  or  sing  or  make  music  ;  to  use  no  perfumes, 
unguents,  or  ornaments  ;  to  have  no  luxurious  bed 
or  chair,  and  never  to  possess  gold  or  silver.  The 
general  idea  involved  in  these  communities  or 
brotherhoods  is  that  of  a  simple  and  studious 
life,  devoted  mainly  to  the  contemplationof  religious 
subjects,  and  existing  in  circumstances  of  self-denial 
and  asceticism — an  ideal  which  has  rarely  been 
maintained  for  long  in  its  original  vigour. 

The  Buddhist  monastic  system  has  been  practised 
from  ancient  times  in  Tibet.  The  monastery  is 
there  termed  gompa,  or  'solitary  plaee.'  Lhasa, 
the  centre  of  religion  in  Tibet,  was  till  recently 
inaccessible  to  Europeans,  although  it  had  been 
visited  by  Sarat  Chandra  Das  and  other  Hindus. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of  Samye, 
visited  by  Chandra  Das  in  1882.  It  contains  a 
chief  temple,  Wu-tse,  four  minor  temples,  and  eight 
lesser  shrines,  the  dwellings  of  the  monks  being 
in  a  twostoreyed  building  near  the  chief  temple. 
The  grand  monastery  of  Tashi-Lhumpo  is  another, 
and  a  sketch  of  it  has  been  published  by  the  Royal 
Geogiaiiliicttl  Society.  Here  the  monks  are  sum- 
moned by  a  trumpet  to  the  great  liall  for  prayers 
at  3  a.m.  At  the  lamasery  of  Yarlung  Shetag 
live  40  monks  and  as  many  nuns,  whoso  children 
are  brought  uji  to  succeed  them.  This  is  allowed 
because  of  the  loneliness  of  the  situation  of  the 
lamasery.  In  the  gompoi  at  Lhasa  there  are  said 
to  be  15,000  lamas,  and  in  the  province  of  Amdo 
nearly  30,000  in  24  lamaseries  ;  ami  it  is  estimated 
that  one-seventh  of  the  entire  population  belong  to 
the  priesthood.     The  lamasery  of  Kumbnm  liac  n 
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temple  covered  in  with  tiles  of  gold,  in  com- 
memoration of  Tsoiigkapa,  a  Tibetan  saint. 

In  the  15ritish  provinces  of  Little  Tibet,  monas- 
teries exist,  which  are  thus  described  ;  The 
monastery  at  Kee  in  Spiti  has  the  appearance  of  a 
hill-fort  crowning  an  eminence.  That  at  Kyelang 
in  Lahul  stands  on  the  projecting  spur  of  a 
mountain  side,  distant  from  all  other  habitations, 
at  an  elevation  of  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  approached  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  path,  which  at  some  seasons  is  dangerous. 
In  the  spring  of  1874  a  monk  and  a  nun  were  buried 
in  an  avalanche  while  walking  up  this  path.  In 
the  richer  monasteries  in  Tibet  proper  are  extensive 
wardrobes  of  great  value.  Along  the  walls  of  the 
galleries  are  arranged  numerous  praying  wheels. 
On  one  side  of  the  hall  is  a  wheel  5  feet  in  diameter, 
on  each  revolution  of  which  a  bell  is  struck.  Out- 
side the  main  building  are  the  cells  of  the  brethren. 
Col.  I'aske  witnessed  the  performance  by  the  monk? 
of  Kj'elang  of  what  is  termed  by  him  a  spirit 
dance.  The  abbot  took  his  position,  attended  by 
a  band  of  musicians,  who  played  loudly,  when 
a  party  of  30  or  40  monks  entered  attired  in 
grotesque  costumes  and  wearing  masks ;  after  an 
excited  and  noisy  dance,  they  retired  lio  change 
these  costumes. 

The  Tibetans  take  off  their  hats  when  they  pass 
a  monastery  and  shuffle  past  it  on  their  knees. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  monks  have  acquired  great  political 
power. 

In  Siara,  the  monasteries  are  recruited  from 
every  class  of  society,  especially  the  higher  classes, 
and  every  son  of  a  respectable  family  spends  a 
year  in  one  of  them — a  system  which  reminds  one 
of  that  of  the  lay  brethren  in  several  English 
orders. 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  37)  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  implies  that  they  lived  in  cora- 
mimities.  He  sajs :  'They  are  of  all  men  the 
most  excessively  attentive  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  observe  the  following  ceremonies.  They 
drink  from  cups  of  brass,  which  they  scour  every 
day  ;  nor  is  this  custom  practised  by  some  and 
neglected  by  others,  but  all  do  it.  They  wear 
linen  garments,  constantly  fresh  washed,  and  they 
pay  particular  attention  to  this.  They  are 
circumcised  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  thinking  it 
better  to  be  clean  tlian  handsome.  The  priests 
shave  their  whole  body  every  third  day,  that 
neither  lice  nor  any  other  impurity  may  be  found 
upon  them  when  engaged  in  the  ser^nce  of  the 

fods.  The  priests  wear  linen  only,  and  shoes  of 
yblus,  and  are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  other 
earments  or  other  shoes.  They  wa-sh  themselves 
in  cold  water  twice  every  day  and  twice  every 
night ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  use  a  number  of 
ceremonies.  On  the  otiier  hand,  they  enjoy  no 
slight  advantages,  for  they  do  not  consume  or 
expend  any  of  their  private  property ;  but  sacred 
food  is  cooked  for  them,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
beef  and  geese  is  allowed  each  of  them  every  day, 
and  wine  from  the  grape  is  given  them  ;  but  they 
may  not  taste  of  fish.  .  .  .  The  service  of  each  god 
is  performed,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  priests,  of 
whom  one  is  chief  priest ;  and  when  any  one  of 
them  dies,  his  son  is  put  in  his  place.' 

It  was  in  Egypt  that  the  monastic  movement 
in  Christianity  commenced.  It  is  alleged  that 
Frontonius  established  the  first '  laura '  in  the  year 
151  at  Nitria.  In  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
cent,  the  movement  had  taken  root.  It  is  said 
that  the  sanctity  of  St.  Anthony  attracted  so 
many  monks  to  his  neighbourhood  that  he  had  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  them.  St.  Pachomius 
also,  who  died  in  348,  was  head  of  a  community ; 
and  that  under  ApoUonias  consisted  of  500  indi- 


viduals. Tlie  name  DSr  el-Bahari  signifies  'the 
convent  of  the  North.' 

From  Egypt  the  practice  speedily  spread  to 
Rome  and  to  Gaul ;  and,  when  Augustine  came  to 
England,  he  found  Celtic  monks  established  there. 
Abbot  Gasquet  enumerates  not  fewer  than  21 
different  orders. 

They  are  distinguished  into  five  classes  as 
follows: — (1)  Four  orders  of  monks:  the  Benedic- 
tines, established  at  Monte  Cassino  early  in  the  6th 
cent.  A.D.  ;  the  Cluniacs,  dating  from  the  10th 
cent.  ;  the  Cistercians  and  the  Carthusians,  from 
the  11th.  (2)  Three  orders  of  Canons  Regular: 
the  Augustinian,  the  Premonstratensian,  and  the 
Gilbertine.  [The  last  is  the  only  order  originating 
in  England,  and  was  established  in  1148.]  (3)  Two 
military  orders :  those  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and 
the  Knights  Templar.  (4)  Four  orders  of  Friars : 
the  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars  ;  the  Franciscans, 
or  Grey  Friars  ;  the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars ; 
and  the  Austin  Friars.  [These  were  all  introduced 
into  England  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  are  commemor- 
ated in  London  by  the  names  of  places  where  their 
houses  formerly  stood.]  (5)  Eight  lesser  orders 
of  Friars :  the  Brethren  de  Penitentia ;  the  Pied 
F^riars  at  Norwich  ;  the  Brethren  of  St.  Mary  de 
Arens  at  Westminster ;  the  Brethren  de  Domine ; 
the  Trinitarian  Friars ;  the  Cmtched  Friars ;  the 
Bethlehemite  Friars ;  the  Boni  homines.  [These 
all  date  from  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.] 

The  expression  '  brotherhood '  was  also  anciently 
applied  to  Gilds.  The  popular  assemblies  in  the 
Cinque  Ports  are  styled  Court  of  Brotherhood  and 
Guestling.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act 
in  1873,  the  judges  and  serjeants-at-law  together 
constituted  the  Society  of  Serjeants  Inn,  and  the 
Serjeants  were  always  addressed  by  the  judges  in 
court  as  'brother.' 

See  Communistic  Societies,  Monasticism.     , 

Literature. — F.  A.  Gasquet,  English  Monastie  Life,  1904 ; 
Lady  Amherst  of  Hackney,  Sketch  (if  Egyptian  History,  1904  ; 
S.  C.  Rijnhart,  With  the  Tibetans  in  Tent  and  Temple,  1901 ; 
Sarat  Chandra  Das,  Journey  to  Lhasa,  new  ed.  1904 ;  L. 
A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet.  1895,  and  Lhasa  and  its 
Mysteries,  1905  ;  A.  Jessopp,  Coming  of  the  Friars,  18S9. 

E.  \V.  Brabrook. 
BROTHERLY  LOVE  (Buddhist).— See  Love 
(Buddhist). 

BROTHERLY  LOVE  (Christian).— The  prin- 
ciple  of  brotherly  love  was  not  lirst  enunciated  by 
Christianity.  Exponents  of  earlier  systems  had 
given  it  notable  expression,  both  among  Gentiles 
and  among  Jews  (see,  e.g..  Ex  2,3*,  Lv  19",  Dt 
221-4  24"'-",  To  4,  etc.;  cf.  art.  '  Brotheriy  Love' 
in  JE).  Even  the  'Golden  Rule*  had  been 
anticipated,  at  least  in  a  negative  form  (see  Allen 
on  Mt  7"),  and  the  association  of  the  Christian 
with  the  Jewish  doctrine  is  openly  declared  both 
by  our  Lord  (Mt  7"  22")  and  by  His  Apostles  (Ko 
13*"'°,  Ja  2*).  In  the  earlier  dispensation,  however, 
the  conception  was  narrowed  by  racial  prejudice. 
For  the  practical  realization  oi  what  was  there 
implicit  we  must  turn  at  once  to  the  words  of 
Jesus  Himself. 

1.  The  teaching  of  Jesils. — (o)  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  not  only  inculcates  the  duty  of  brotherly 
love  (Mt  5"-"- "»-«  7'»,  Mk  lO*',  Lk  10"  etc.),  but 
assigns  to  it  the  utmost  emphasis.  From  His  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  He  leads  us  to  infer 
the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  (see  the  use  of 
aS(\<t>ii  in  Mt  6«*»  7*  18">-»  etc.,  and  cf.  23«). 
The  love  of  our  neighbour  is  placed  side  by  side 
with  our  love  of  God  as  the  supreme  obligation 
of  religion  (22^"*) ;  and  so  inseparable  are  the 
two,  that  in  Christ's  portrayal  the  heavenly  love 
finds  in  the  earthly  love  alike  its  truest  expression 
and  its  unerring  criterion  (25*",  Mk  9»- ",  Lk  e*"- ; 
cf.  Jn  IS"  15"-  ").      No  formal  devotion  grants 
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exemption  from  the  claims  of  justice  and  uiercy 
(Mt  23^  15').  To  be  wrong  in  one's  relations  with 
a  brother  is  no  less  than  to  be  wrong  in  one's  rela- 
tions with  God  (5'^-  ■*  25"). 

{b)  There  is  a  noble  universalism  in  the  love  thus 
enjoined  by  our  Lord.  In  His  thought  the  term 
'  neighbour '  loses  all  such  limitations  as  in  the 
earlier  Jewish  interpretation  were  imposed  by 
national  or  personal  animosity.  It  embraces  all 
men  (7")  irrespective  of  race  (Lk  lO"-"),  of  social 
status  (14"-  "),  of  character  (Mt  5*''"),  and  even  of 
personal  relationships  (5**,  Lk  6").  While  the 
wider  human  brotherhood  itself  includes  an  inner 
brotherhood  of  discipleship  (Mk  3",  Jn  13"  15"), 
all  children  of  the  common  Father  have  a  place  in 
the  one  great  fraternity  of  love. 

2.  The  Apostolic  writing^s. — (o)  The  prominence 
assigned  to  brotherly  love  in  our  Lord's  own  teach- 
ins  IS  re-asserted  in  that  of  His  Apostles.  Frequent 
exhortations  are  found  in  the  Epistles  reminding 
the  early  Christians  of  the  obligations  it  involves 
(see,  e.g.,  Ro  12'»,  He  13'-',  1  P  l-",  1  Jn  3"  i-'). 
So  well  known,  indeed,  are  those  obligations,  that 
in  one  place  there  is  almost  an  apology  for  allusion 
to  them  (1  Th  4').  Whether  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  worship  {BptjjKfla)  or  from  that  of 
piety  (eiffi^eta),  love  is  to  be  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  reli^on  (see  Ja  1",  2  P  1'),  and  all  that  is 
implicit  in  it  St.  Paul  sets  himself  carefully  to 
expound  (1  Co  13).  Its  practical  influence  in  tlie 
life  of  the  Church  is  to  be  seen  in  its  power  to 
place  master  and  slave  upon  equal  terms  (Piiilem  "), 
and  in  the  adoption  of  '  brother '  as  an  acknow- 
ledged term  both  of  address  (see  1  Th  1*  etc.)  and 
of  reference  (1  Co  8",  Ja  I',  1  Jn  2»).  Even  so 
specific  an  expression  as  '  the  brotherhood '  appears 
to  have  been  recognized  before  a.d.  64  to  signify 
the  body  of  Christian  believers  (1  P  2"  5'). 

(6)  The  brotherly  love  thus  renuired  or  assumed 
is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  Cliristian  life.  Its 
obligation  is 'the  royal  law'(Ja2').  Its  absence 
nullifies  all  other  virtues  (1  Co  13''') ;  its  presence 
implies  fulfilment  of  all  duty  (Ro  13«-'»,  Gal  5'% 
It  18,  in  fact,  the  pledge  of  a  live  faith  (Ja  2'''""), 
and  the  criterion  of  true  sonship  (1  Jn  2*'"  3'°- " 
4^  6').  In  all  this  the  servants'  doctrine  is  aa  their 
Lord's. 

(c)  It  has  been  disputed,  however,  to  what  extent 
the  Apostles  are  also  at  one  with  Christ  in  their 
conception  of  the  scope  within  wliicli  this  law  of 
love  holds  sway.  In  favour  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  points  of  view,  it  may  be  argued  : 
(o)  that  the  prevalent  sense  of  d5«X06s  in  the  NT 
is  that  of  'fellow-Christian' — a  restricted  meaning 
which  is  sometimes  markedly  imposed  by  the  im- 
mediate context  (see,  e.g.,  1  Co  5"  6');  (;3)  that 
the  love  renuired  frequently  refers  to  the  brotlier- 
hood  of  believers  only  (Ro  12",  1  Th  4»,  He  13', 
1  p  123  2"  3') ;  and  {y)  that,  even  in  the  report  of 
our  Lord's  own  teaching,  the  universalism  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  has,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  been 
merged  in  the  more  limited  conception  (see  Jn  13**, 
15").  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear,  from 
such  injunctions  as  are  found  in  Gal  6'"  and  1  Th  5", 
that  the  Apostolic  law  of  love  towards  men  pos- 
sessed on  application  as  broad  as  humanity  itself, 
and  the  specific  reference  of  Ro  12*"  shows  that  not 
even  enemies  were  excluded  from  its  operation. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus,  therefore,  has  not  really 
been  limited  by  His  followers.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  maintained  is  that  the  Apostles  thought  of  two 
separate  circles  of  brotherhood — the  inner  circle, 
which  comprised  their  fellow-believers,  and  the 
outer  circle,  in  which  all  mankind  were  allowed  a 
place.  They  themselves  specifically  distinguish 
these  two  degrees  of  fellowship  (see  Gal  6'°,  2  P  1'). 
Yet,  thongh  there  may  be  special  stress  u[ion  the 
more  limited  love,  the  wider  love  is  recognized  as 


its  natural  outgrowth  and  its  perfect  fulfilment 
(see  2  P  1'). 

3.  The  practice  of  the  Early  Church. — Certain 
speci.il  forms,  in  which  the  biotheii}-  love  of  the 
first  Cliristians  found  expression,  call  for  particul.ir 
mention  at  this  point,  {a)  The  Lovc-fcast  ami  t/te 
Lord's  Supper. — The  early  disciples  used  to  share 
in  a  common  meal,  which  was  intended  not  only  a» 
a  means  of  assisting  the  poorer  brethren,  but  also 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  Church's  unity  of  spirit 
(see  Ac  2^--  ^  &  20',  and  Tertullian's  famous  passage, 
Apvl.  39).  At  first  these  love-feasts  were  connected 
with  the  Lord's  Supper  (see  1  Co  ll*"-,  and  Ign. 
Smyr.  8  ;  and  cf.  art.  AoAPE).  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  association  of  the  two  meals  led  to  serious 
abuse  (1  Co  ll«"f-,  Jude",  2  P  2")— a  fact  which, 
along  with  the  Roman  government's  suspicion  of 
all  secret  societies,  led,  in  the  2nd  cent.,  to  their 
ultimate  separation  (see  Pliny's  Letter  to  Trajan, 
S)6).  Even  after  the  separation,  however,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as  the  Agape,  would  con- 
stitute an  expression  of  the  disciples'  common 
brotherhood  (see  1  Co  10").  In  the  18th  cent. 
John  Wesley  made  an  interesting  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  love-feast  in  his  own  societies,  and  in  an 
attenuated  form  it  still  survives  among  them. 

(6)  Huspitalitt/. — The  circumstances  of  the  ago 
in  which  Christianity  had  its  birth  rendered  hospi- 
tayty  a  practical  necessity.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  early  Christian  literature  lays 
stress  on  this  particular  application  of  brotherly 
love.  The  entertainment  of  strangers  was  the  duty 
not  merely  of  the  '  bishop '  (1  Ti  3-,  Tit  l"),  but  also 
of  the  ordinary  disciple.  In  certain  Scriptural 
injunctions  its  exercise  is  confined  to  the  case  of 
fellow-Christians  (1  P  4",  3  Jn»-') ;  but  the  absence 
of  restriction  in  other  places  shows  that  the  broader 
conception  of  the  duty  was  also  appreciated  ( Uo  12'^'", 
He  13'- 2,  lTi5'»;  Clem.  Rom.  1).  SeeHosplTAUTY. 

(c)  Charity. — The  practice  of  liberality  towards 
the  poor  was  another  expression  of  the  Church'? 
brotherhood.  As  was  natural,  this  was  directed 
mainly  to  relieving  the  necessities  of  fellow-disciples 
(Ro  ll^'*",  He  6'",  1  Jn  3"- '«,  and  probably  Ac  9*>), 
although  the  limitation  is  not  always  named  (seo 
He  13'").  A  signal  illustration  of  such  charity  is 
found  in  St.  Paul's  collection  for  the  saints  at 
Jerusalem  (Ro  15-*,  2  Co  8'-"  etc.).     See  Charity. 

(d)  The  'communism'  of  the  Early  Church. — It 
was  in  connexion  with  such  care  for  the  poorer 
brethren  that  an  experiment  was  undertaken  which 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  '  communism ' 
of  the  Early  Church.  'And  all  that  believed  were 
together,  and  had  all  things  common ;  and  they 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them 
to  all,  according  as  any  man  had  need '  ( Ao  2***- ; 
cf.  also  4**).  W  e  must  he  careful,  however,  not  to 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  this  beautiful  mani- 
festation of  brothtrly  love. 

'  There  is,'  in  the  words  of  Peabody  (Jau»  Christ  and  tA* 
Social  Question^  p.  24), '  no  evidence  that  what  U, -reported  of 
the  little  company  at  Jerusalem  became  in  any  degree  a  general 

ftractice,  as  though  eujoined  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  No  other 
nstance  of  coiuumniil  owuersliip  is  cited  ui  the  Boole  of  Acts; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mother  of  Mark  continues  to  own 
her  home  in  Jerusalem  (Ac  121"),  an<i  voluntary  relief  is  sent 
from  Antioch  by  "every  man  according  to  his  ability"  (11^). 
The  Apostle  Paul  knows  nothing  of  such  communistic  regula- 
tions (2  Co  9',  1  Oo  102).  ...  In  short,  the  communism  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  like  the  gift  of  tongues  described  in  the  same 
chapter,  was  a  spontaneous,  unique,  and  unrepeated  manlTssta- 
tion  of  that  elevation  and  unity  of  spirit  which  possessed  the 
little  company  in  the  first  glow  of  their  new  faith.  Still  further, 
this  sharing  o"f  each  other's  possessions,  which  was  thus  for  the 
mometit  a  sign  of  their  perfect  brotherhood,  was  even  then  no 
formal  or  cuiiipulsory  system.'    (Hee  Ac  5* ;  of.,  further,  art. 

COMMU.NlfY  iiMJniinS.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  disappointment  of  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  Parousia,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Church,  and  the  presence  of  unworthy  member! 
in  the  Christian  community,  prevented  the  repeti- 
tion or  the  expansion  of  this  experiment  (see  J.  H> 
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Moiilton's    essay  in  The  Social  Teaching  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  214-216). 

4.  Later  development — The  history  of  the 
world's  social  progress,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  has  been  largely  that  of  the  leavening 
of  human  life  \>'ith  the  principles  of  brotherly  love 
inherent  in  the  Christian  gospel.  It  is  to  its  spirit 
that  we  owe  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  cleansing 
of  the  prisons,  the  care  of  the  sick  poor,  the  sup- 

Eression  of  infanticide,  the  exaltation  of  woman- 
ood,  the  improvement  in  conditions  of  labour, 
and,  in  general,  the  birth  of  our  modem  concern 
for  the  down-trodden  masses  dwelling  in  our  great 
cities.  And,  as  men  look  forvvard  to  future  pro- 
gress, working  towards  a  reformed  society  securely 
based  upon  truth,  justice,  and  mercy,  it  is  in  the 
gospel  ot  Christian  brotherhood  that  the  adequate 
motive-power  is  to  be  sought.  Only  when  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  is  acknowledged  as 
an  inevitable  inference  from  the  universal  Father- 
hood of  God,  only  when  the  world's  law  of  greed 
and  hate  is  vanquished  by  the  Christian  law  of 
service  and  love,  will  the  principle  of  love  have 
received  its  perfect  fulfilment,  and  the  City  of  God 
at  length  have  been  built  upon  earth. 

LiTKRATCRE. — Harnack  and  Hermann,  Tfu  Social  Gogpel 
(1907);  Peabody,  Jesrts  Christ  and  the  Social  Question  (1901); 
Westcott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  (laS7) ;  Findlay, 
Fellowship  in  the  Life  Eternal  (1909) ;  Keeble  (ed.),  The  Social 
Teaching  of  the  Bible  (1909) ;  artt.  '  Brotherly  Love '  and  '  Love ' 
In  SDB,  and  '  Brotherhood '  and  '  IjOve '  in  DCO. 

H    BlS^KKPR 

BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS.— See  Family. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  COMMON  LIFE, 
etc— See  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  etc 

BROWNING.— See  Poetry  (Christian). 

BROWNISM.— I.  Life  of  founder.— Brownism 
derives  its  name  from  Kobert  Browne,  third  son 
of  Anthony  Browne  of  Tolethorpe,*  Rutlandshire. 
Bom  about  lo50,t  of  his  earlier  years  nothing  is 
known,  but  he  appears  to  have  entered  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1570,  and  to  have 
graduated  in  1572.J  The  college  at  that  time 
was  noted  rather  for  licence  than  for  learainp;  or 
seriousness.  §  The  university,  however,  as  a  whole 
was  a  centre  of  Puritan  influence ;  and  Browne, 
yieldiu"  to  this,  became  one  of  those  '  known  aud 
counted  forward  in  religion.' ||  In  other  words, 
he  was  concerned  about  '  the  woeful  and  lament- 
able state  of  the  Church,'  and  its  need  of  a  further 
reformation.  He  '  debated '  those  things  '  in  him- 
self and  with  others,'  and  '  sufl'ered  some  trouble 
about  them'H  from  opponents.  Then,  at  some 
indefinite  time  after  1572,  he  taught  'schollers' 
for  the  space  of  three  years  ** — having  a  '  special 
care  to  teach  religion,'  and  keeping  them  '  in  such 
awe  and  good  order  as  aU  the  townsmen  where 
he  taught  gave  him  witness.'  Moreover,  he  still 
'  bent  himself  to  search  and  find  out  the  matters 
of  the  Church ';  he  '  laboured  to  put  in  practice  all 
he  found,  both  in  his  school  and  the  town';  ++  in 
consequence,  '  he  got  himself  much  enmity  of  the 
preeicher,'  and  was  '  presently  discharged.  For  a 
time,  however,  he  continued  to  teach  '  with  great 
good  will  and  favour  of  the  townsmen  it  till'  an 

•The  family  U  described  aa  "andent  and  worshipful"  For 
ton  accounts  ot  it,  see  Transactions  of  Ou  Congregational 
Bistorical  Society,  vol.  ii.  no.  8. 

t  An  inference  from  the  fact  that  he  was  over  80  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  163S. 

t  Masters,  History  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  p.  9.  There  Is 
some  uncertainty,  as  two  others  of  the  same  name  entered 
— the  one  in  1557',  the  other  in  15ft5. 

§  See  Strj-pe's  Parker,  1S21,  bk.  iii.  (sub.  1648). 

II  See  his  own  True  and  Short  Declaration  (unpaged).  A  copy 
Is  in  the  CongregatioruUist  for  1882  ;  the  origiml  Is  In  the 
lAmbeth  Library. 

H  lb.  *•  76.  tt  Perhaps  Stamford. 

tt  Tradition  layi  Idington,  bat  hif  residence  there  was  some 


outbreak  of  the  plagne  occasioned  his  recall  home 
to  Tolethorpe.  Next,  with  his  father's  leave,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  not  for  study  so  much  as 
with  the  hope  of  staying  'his  care'  about  the 
absorbing  Church  question.  To  this  end  he  re- 
sorted to  Mr.  Richard  Greenham,  rector  of  Dry 
Drayton,  '  whom  of  all  others  he  heard  say  was 
most  forward.'  *  Mr.  Greenham  allowed  him — 
'  with  others ' — to  expound  in  liis  house  '  that  part 
of  Scripture  which  was  used  to  be  read  after 
meals';  and,  contrary  to  law,  did  not  forbid  him 
to  teach  'openly  in  the  parish.'  This  led  to  his 
being '  moved '  by  ' certain  in  Cambridge,'  'and  also 
with  consent  of  the  Mayor  and  Vice-Chancellor,' 
to  his  preaching  in  Cambridge.  He  was  not  un- 
willing, but  was  checked  by  his  objection  to  re- 
ceiving the  Bishop's  'license  and  authority.'  He 
could  go  so  far  as  to  be  '  tried '  {i.e.  examined)  by 
the  Bishops,  and  to  '  suffer  their  power,  though 
unlawful,  if  in  anything  it  did  not  hinder  the 
Truth.' t  But  he  would  not  admit  their  right  to 
authorize  or  ordain  him  ;  and  when  Archbishop 
Grindall's  '  seals  were  gotten  him  by  his  brother'  J 
— apparently  three  times  over — he  lost  the  first, 
burned  the  second,  and,  though  he  kept  the  third 
by  him,§  openly  declared  that  they  meant  nothing 
to  him.  He  preached  to  his  Cambridge  congrega- 
tion  for  '  about  half  a  year,'  but  refused  to  take 
charge  of  them,  because  '  he  saw  the  parishioners 
in  such  spiritual  bondage  that  whosoever  would 
take  charge  of  them  must  also  come  into  that 
bondage  with  them.'  This  confirmed  him  in  the 
principle  which  had  eradnally  been  growing  clear 
to  his  mind,  that  '  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  not 
to  be  begun  by  whole  parishes,  but  rather  of  the 
worthiest  were  they  never  so  few ' ;  ||  and,  failin" 
to  convert  the  people  to  a  like  view,  he  '  sent  back 
the  '  stipend '  tney  had  '  gathered '  for  him,  '  and 
gave  warning  of  his  departure.'  H  His  next  sphere 
was  in  Norfolk — where  some  very  forward  **  were 
said  to  be.  He  lodged  with  Robert  Harrison, tt 
meister  of  an  hospital  in  Norwich ;  but  went  out 
from  that  city  on  preaching  tours  which  roused 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  soon  embroiled  him 
with  the  Bishop.tJ  Another  result,  however,  was 
the  gathering  of  a  '  company '  who  agreed  to  join 

time  after  he  'conformed'  in  1685.  The  statement  (Strype's 
Parker,  bk.  It.,  sub.  1571)  that  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  before  1571  is  due  to  theconroundinarof  him 
with  another  Robert  Browne,  the  Duke's  niessenjjer,  often 
mentioned  in  the  Slate  Papers  and  Acts  of  Privy  Council  between 
1671  and  1591.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  of  his  identity  with  the 
Browne  cited  in  connexion  with  '  Undertree's  Plot'  (I'A.  bk.  iv., 
BUb.  1674X  nor  yet  with  the  Brown  (of  Trinity  Ck)ileje)  'con- 
vented  '  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  tor  Puritan  leanings  in  1672 
(».  bk.  1v.)l 

•  Rev.  Richard  Greenham,  '  a  man  renowned  tor  his  care, 
pletie  and  paines  ;  and  tor  his  sin^lar  dexteritie  in  comforting 
atfiicted  consciences '  (see  dedication  of  worlcs  to  Jamee  I.  ( 16121X 

t  True  and  Short  Declaration. 

t  Most  likelv  his  eldest  brother  PWlip,  made  Incumbent  of 
Little  Casterton  in  1691  (a  family  livins),  and  deprived  in  1004 
for  conformity.  Two  seals  were  issued — on  (ith  aud  7th  June 
1579  respectively — one  a  Dismissory  Letter,  and  one  a  Licence  to 
preach  ^urrage.  The  True  Story  of  Kobert  Broicne,  1906,  p.  6X 

i  Later  he  parted  with  it  (i.e.  the  Bishop's  licence)  to  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  who  delivered  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  But 
apparently  be  was  not  ordained. 

I  True  and  Short  Declaration.  This  shows  that  Browne  did 
not  borrow  his  conception  ot  a  Church,  but  worked  it  out  for 
himself. 

1  At>out  the  same  time  he  'fell  sick,'  and  during  bis  illness 
was  served  by  an  'otRcer  named  Bancroft'  (Richard,  future 
Archbishop)  with  the  Bishop's  letter  forbidding  him  to  preach. 

•*  Immigrants  from  the  Low  Ckiuntries  were  numerous  in  and 
near  Norwich — including  some  Anal)aptist*(BIoiuetield,*Vyr/oijfc, 
1806-10,  voL  ii.  pp.  2S2,  292-3X  Lollard  influence  was  also 
strong  (see,  e.g.,  map  in  Trevelyan's  England  in  the  Ag*  of 
WydTf,  1899,  p.  S52). 

tt  A  Oambridge  associate  whom  he  converted  to  his  riews. 
They  went  to  Middelburg  together,  and  there  disagreed.  He 
died  before  15S8  (Bredwell,  Rasing  the  Foundations ;  see  alao 
Strype's  Parker,  bk.  iv.  cap.  35). 

tt  See  iiis  (i.«.  Freke,  Bishop  ot  Norwich)  letter* to  Burghley, 
April  19  and  August  2,  16S1  (Laiisdowne  MSS,  xixliL  IS,  Wi. 
Burghley  was  a  distant  irindrnftn  to  Browne. 
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together,  on  the  basis  of  his  teacliing,  for  Church 
/ellowsliip,  by  means  of  a  solemn  covenant  to  the 
followinj;  eflect :  * 

(1)  That  they  would  'keep  and  leek  agreement'  one  with 
another  under  Christ's  laws. 

(2)  That  they  did  choose,  and  would  obey,  certain  to  '  teach 
them  and  watch  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,' — having  had 
due  'trial  and  testimony  '  of  their  fitness.t 

(3)  That  they  would  hold  regular  meL-tings  for  '  prayer,  thanks* 

fiving,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  exhorting,  and  edifjnng — either 
y  all  men  which  had  the  gift,  or  by  those  who  had  the  special 
charge  before  others.' 

(4)  That  they  would  allow  any  member  of  the  Church  to 
•protest,  appeal,  complain,  exhort,  dispute,  reprove,  etc.,  as  he 
bad  occasion,  but  yet  in  due  order.' 

(6)  That  they  would  '  further  the  Kingdom  of  God  In  them- 
■elves,  and  especially  in  their  charge  and  household,  if  they  had 
any ;  or  in  their  friends  and  companions,  and  whosoever  was 
worthy.' 

(6)  That  they  would  observe  the  rules  agreed  upon  'for 
gathering  and  testifjing  voices  in  debating  matters';  'for  an 
order  of  choosing  teachers,  guides,  and  relievers';  'for  separ- 
ating clean  from  unclean  ' ;  *  for  receiving  any  into  the  fellow- 
Bhip ' ;  'for presenting  the  daily  success  of  the  Church  and  the 
want«  thereof ' ;  '  (or  seeking  to  other  Churches  to  have  their 
help  bring  better  refonued,  or  to  bring  them  to  reformation ' ; 
•  for  taking  an  order  that  none  contend  openly,  nor  persecute, 
nor  trouble  (the  Church)  disorderly,  nor  bring  false  doctrine 
nor  evU  cause  (into  it) — after  once  or  twice  warning  or  rebuke.' 

This  took  place  at  Norwich.t  probably  early  in 
the  spring  of  1581,  and  marks  the  formation  of  the 
first  Church  of  its  kind  in  England.§  The  'cove- 
nant' here  described  presents  a  rough  outline  of 
Brownism  on  its  positive  or  constructive  side ;  its 
negative  or  aggressive  side  may  be  illustrated  by 
Browne's  own  report  ||  of  a  conversation  which 
he  had  with  his  colleague  Harrison  some  time 
before.  From  this  it  appears  that  Bro\vne 
(shoNving  himself  more  extreme  in  some  points 
than  Harrison)  maintained  that  '  preachers  who 
Babmit  themselves  to  the  popish  power  of  the 
Bishops,  or  any  way  justify  or  tolerate  it,'  cannot 
'do  duty  as  lawful  pastors  and  preachers';  that 
'Parishes  giiided  either  by  such  preachers  or  by 
the  Bishops  '  and  their  '  ofhcers '  cannot  '  be  lawful 
and  the  Churches  of  God '  ;  that  such  preachers 
cannot  really  '  beget  faith  by  their  preacliing,' 
neither  can  they  really  '  call  or  win  men  to  good- 
ness,' nor  can  any  protit  be  got  from  their  'blind 
reading  of  chapters  and  the  (Church)  service.' 
With  these  convictions  fierce  invectives  against 
the  preachers  came  naturally.  Here,  e.g.,  is  a 
specimen :  '  Therefore  say  no  more  ye  wicked 
preachers  that  ye  hold  the  foundation,  or  that  ye 
preach.  For  what  is  it  worth  to  say  unto  Christ, 
"  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews,"  and  bow  the  knee 
before  Him,  when  you  cast  your  filtliy  disorders 
and  popish  government  as  dung  on  His  face.  You 
have  not  yet  gathered  the  people  from  the  popish 
parishes  and  wicked  fellowship,  neither  have 
planted  the  Church  by  laying  the  foundation 
thereof  .  .  .'  Declamation  in  this  strain  made 
a  sensation.  The  common  people  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  and  thereabout  heard  nim  gladly,  and 
'  assembled  themselves  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
at  a  time  in  private  houses  and  conventicles  to 
hear  him. 'IT  But  it  also  led  to  his  imprisonment 
by  the  Bishop  '  upon  complaint  made  by  many 
godly  preachers  for  delivering  nnto  the  people 
corrupt  and  contentious  doctrine.' U  Released  at 
the  instance  of  his  kinsman  Burghley,*"  and 
straightway  resuming  what  he  considered  bis 
mission,  he  presently  found  himself  '  a  prisoner 

•  See  True  and  Short  Declaration,  pt  IL 

t  Tbis  Implies  that  Browne  (as  pastor)  and  Hanlaon  (prob- 
ably as  teacher),  etc,  were  then  chosen. 

]  Browne  speaks  of  his  'coming  to  Norwich,  and  bow  kh« 
compan}'  thfre  Joined  together.' 

§  The  Independent  Church  of  Richard  Fltz  (1671)  hardly 
(perhaps)  deserves  the  name,  and  the  next  was  not  formed  till 
1592,  In  Nicholas  Lane,  London. 

I  Trve  and  .'^hort  Declaration. 

<i|  Freke's  letter  to  Burghley  (April  19,  I681X  Luudown* 
M8S,  xxxiii.  IS. 

••  Letter  to  Freke  (AprU  21.  1581).  See  Fuller,  Chweh 
Uixtory,  vol.  v.  p.  (kI  (Brown's  cd.). 


at  London.'*  Harrison,  too,  wa«  imprisoned t 
with  others  of  the  Church.  So  'at  last,  when 
divers  of  tliem  were  again  imprisoned,  and  the 
rest  in  great  trouble  and  bondage  out  of  prison, 
they  all  agreed  and  were  fully  persuaded  that  the 
Lord  did  call  them  out  of  England.' J  The  place 
selected  (possibly  because  of  Thomas  Cartwright's 
congregation  there)  was  Middelburg  ;§  and  thither 
the  greater  portion ||  of  the  Nonvich  'company,' 
including  Browne  and  Harrison,  transferred  them- 
selves—  near  the  end  of  1581.  In  Middelburg 
Browne's  ideal  seems  to  have  encountered  little 
or  no  outward  hindrance,  but  it  broke  down  woe- 
fully under  the  stress  of  inward  disabilities. T 
Two  years  later,  Browne,  sore  at  heart  but  keeping 
a  bold  front,  was  on  his  way  to  Scotland — accom- 
panied by  just  four  or  five  men  and  their  families. 
The  rest  of  his  career  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
Landing  at  Dundee,  he  reached  Edinburgh  by  way 
of  St.  Andrews  on  'Thursday,  9th  January  1583-4, 
and  was  soon  in  trouble.  On  three  successive 
Tuesdays  he  appeared  before  the  Edinburgh 
Presbytery — maintaining  (on  the  14th)  that  '  wit- 
nesses at  baptism  were  not  a  thing  indifl'erent,  but 
simply  evil ' ;  alleging  (on  the  21st)  that '  the  whole 
discipline  of  Scotland  was  amiss ' ;  and  acknow- 
ledging (on  the  28th)  the  authorship  of  certain 
books  exhibited.  Out  of  these  Mr.  James  Lawson 
and  Mr.  John  Davidson  were  deputed  to  gather 
the  articles  deemed  erroneous  for  presentation  to 
the  King — Browne,  meanwhile,  being,  it  would 
seem,  held  in  custody.  But  His  Majesty,  as- 
suredly rather  to  spite  the  Presbytery  than  to 
befriend  Browne,  let  him  go  free."* 

After  some  months  he  appears  to  have  re- 
turned to  Stamford  ;  then  to  have  gone  abroad, 
leaving  his  wife  behind  ;  and  then  again  to  have 
come  back  to  Stamford.  This  was  about  March 
1585  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  October 
7th,  he  betrayed  the  crushing  effect  upon  him  of 
several  months'  imprisonment  by  a  promise  of 
'conformity' to  the  Established  Churcn.+t  Next 
day  he  set  out  for  Toletliorpe,  bearing  a  letter  of 
intercession  from  Burghley  to  his  father.  Here  he 
lived,  under  paternal  surveillance,  till  February 
1585-6,  when  his  father,  not  having  found  him 
sufficiently  docile,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
remove  him  '  to  Stamford  or  some  other  place.' 
Whether  Browne  actually  removed  is  doubtful — 
since  there  is  proof  that  later  in  the  year  (April 
19th,  May  5th,  June  25th)  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  three  times  cited — on  a  charge  of  non-attend- 
ance at  church — in  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's 
Court  by  the  churchwardens  of  Little  Casterton, 
the  parish  in  which  Tolethorpe  Hall  is  situated.tj 
The  next  certain  fact  is  nis  appointment  on 
November  21st  as  schoolmaster  in  St.  Olave's 
Grammar  School,  Sonthwark  §§ — an  uneasy  situa- 
tion, which  he  had  vacated  before  June  20,  1589, 
when  Burghley  solicited  Howland,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, for  his  re-admission  'into  the  ministry' 
and  '  some  ecclesiastical  preferment,'  on  the  ground 
that  he  '  hath  now  a  good  time  '  been  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Church.llH  Two  years  later,  'on  the 
•  Trti/  and  Short  Declaration. 

t  Harrison,  A  little  Treatise  upon  the  Argt  ver/it  qf  tA$  Ittnti 
Ptalm  .  .  .,  1583,  Introduction  (lAmbetn  Library), 
t  True  and  Short  Declaration. 

i  After  Scotland  and  '  Jersey  or  Guernsey '  had  been  pro- 
proposed  and  waived  aside  by  Browne  (Of.). 

I  Some  remained  behind  and  still  continued  as  a  Church 
called  the  '  Elder  Sister '  (see  George  Johnson,  Dincouru  qf  9ow 
TrouhUt.  1C03). 
'i  True  and  Short  Declaration,  vt.  ill. 
••  Caldcrwood,  Hiitory  o/tht  Kirk  o/ Scotland,  Iv.  1-3. 
ft  See  Burrage,  op.  cit.  pp.  29-31,  37-89.    The  'five  points'  to 
which  he  subscribed  practically  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
*  confonnlty ' ;  and  imply  a  thoroughly  broken  spirit  at  the  time, 
it  Burrage.  op.  cit.  p.  41. 

§§  An  exact  transcription  of  the  (drastic)  terms  of  his  engage- 
ment is  printed  by  Burrage,  op.  cit,  pp.  44,  45. 
I K  liaavlowDe  MSS,  ciii.  00. 
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30th  June  1591,  Robert  Browne,  clerk,  was  ad- 
mitted and  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical parish  of  Little  Casterton  in  the  county  of 
Uutland  and  diocese  of  Peterborou"li ' — of  which 
parish  his  eldest  brother,  Francis  Browne,  then 
occupant  of  Tolethorpe  Hall,  was  the  patron.* 
i^inally,  on  September  2,  1591,  he  became  'rector' 
of  the  parish  of  Aohurch-cum-Thorpe,  Waterville, 
in  Northamptonshire ;  '  was  admitted  to  the  holy 
orders  of  deacon  and  priest'  on  the  30th  of  the 
month  ;  t  and  here  (perliaps  excepting  one  obscure 
period  of  ten  years)  he  lived  out  the  remaining 
lortj'-two  years  of  his  existence.  He  died  in 
Northampton  gaol,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles' 
Church  of  that  town  on  October  8th,  1633.t 

2.  Principles.  —  Though  Bro^vne  had  receded 
from  some  uf  his  e-^itreme  views  and  taken  office 
in  the  Church  he  had  so  bitterly  condemned,  there 
is  proof  §  that  he  still  held  to  the  essentials  of  his 
Church  theory ;  and  if  this  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  conscious  insincerity,  it  may  be  remembered 
at  least,  by  way  of  extenuation,  that,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  he  was  '  broken  .  .  .  much  with  former 
troubles,' II  that  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  in  his  weakness  were  of  exceptional  force,1i 
and  that  the  limited  extent  of  his  '  conformity ' 
seems  to  have  been  generally  understood.** 

Some  indication  of  the  principles  connoted  by 
the  term  Brownism  has  already  been  given.  But 
a  more  systematic  statement  is  desirable. 

(1)  First,  then,  it  should  be  said  that  Brownism 
concerned  itself  merely  with  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Theologically,  BroNvne  was  even  severely 
orthodox  tt  in  the  current  Calvinistic  sense. 
Equally  so  were  his  successors. JJ 

(2)  With  Protestants  generally,  of  the  consistent 
sort,  he  accepted  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  rule  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice — unatt'ected  by  the 
traditions  of  men,  including  those  of  the  Early 
Fathers. 

(3)  Starting  from  this  basis,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Protestant  Churches  (particularly 
the  English  Church),  while  Scriptural  as  to  their 
faith,  were  far  from  Scriptural  as  to  their  practice. 
Reformed  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  English  Church 
had  stopped  short  of  the  full  Reformation  which 
was  demanded  if  it  would  correspond  to  the  NT 
model  of  a  Church.  Many  even  of  the  more 
'  forward '  Puritans  stopped  short  of  tliis — pleading 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  that  the  needed  reforms 
were  not  to  be  had  without  concurrence  of  the 
civil  power,  and  that  till  such  concurrence  was 
forthcoming  they  could  only  'tarry.'  Here 
Browne  took  his  stand.  He  thought  the  evils 
arisin"  from  an  imperfect  Reformation  of  the 
Church  so  great  and  pressing,  that  the  very 
existence  of  Christianity  called  for  the  instant 
removal  of  them.  Since,  too,  the  will  of  Christy- 
made  clear  in  the  NT — necessitated  their  removal, 
to  plead  for  delay  on  the  CTound  of  a  'Prince's' 
unwillingness  was  intolerable  disloyalty  to  Christ. 
The  Prince  is  supreme  in  his  own  sphere,  but  his 
sphere  is  not  the  Church.  He  is  'to  rule  the 
commonwealth  in  all  outward  justice,  to  maintain 

•  Barrage,  op.  eit.  p.  6S  f.  t  lb.  1  lb.  p.  72. 

6  In  a  MS  of  hifi  recently  found  in  the  British  Museum  by 
Mr.  Champilin  Burrnpe,  and  edited  by  him  for  the  Contrrega- 
tional  Historical  Society.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his 
uncle  Mr.  Flower,  is  dated  Slst  December  1588,  and  contains  the 
j»ssages  quoted  by  Dr.  Bancroft  in  his  famous  'St.  Paul's 
Gross '  sermon  of  the  following  February. 

I  See  the  aforesaid  MS,  where  he  speaks  of  having  been 
Imprisoned  23  times. 

II  e.g.  the  breakdown  of  his  Church  experiment  at  Middel- 
burg,  his  bad  state  of  health,  his  loneliness,  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  at  home  and  by  Burghley,  etc. 

•*  Bredwell,  e.7. ,  assumes  this  in  his  Raging  of  the  Foundation* 
tf  Brownitm,  1588. 

tt  Of.  Questions  2-34  of  his  Book*  uhich  ihnetth  tlu  lift  and 
■Mnrura  of  all  true  Christians,  1682. 

11  Of.,  e.g.,  their  Cor\fatu>n  of  Faith,  1B96. 


the  high  welfare  and  honour  thereof  with  outward 
power,  bodily  |iuiiishinent,  and  civil  forcing  of 
men.'  He  is  also  to  '  look  to'  the  Church  so  far 
as  'outward  provision  and  outward  justice'  ai» 
concerned  :  for  it  is  of  his  '  charge  '  '  because  it  is 
in  a  commonwealth. '  But  the  Prince  has  no  manner 
of  right  to  compel  the  Church  to  be,  or  to  remain, 
what  Christ  forbids.  Nay,  he  has  no  right  directly 
to  'compel  religion'  at  all,  i.e.  'to  plant  churches 
by  power,  and  to  force  a  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
government  by  laws  and  penalties.'  If  a  true 
Church  is  already  established,  the  Prince  either 
is  or  is  not  a  member  of  it.  If  he  is,  then — as  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons — he  is,  like  every  other 
member,  subject  to  its  discipline.  If  he  is  not, 
and  has  no  mind  to  further  or  favour  its  establish- 
ment, then  those  who  are  Christ's  freemen  must 
proceed  without  him ;  and  even  though  he  should 
oppose  them  to  the  uttermost,  they  must  go  on 
just  the  same.  Thus  it  appears  that  separation 
from  a  false  Church,  or  from  one  persistently 
corrupt,  in  order  to  set  up  and  realize  the  pure 
and  true,  is  a  right  whicn  the  Prince  dare  not 
withhold,  and  a  duty  which  the  'faithful'  dare 
not  decline. 

Such  is  the  pith  of  Browne's  Trtatitt  of 
Reforination  without  tarying  for  anie,  which  he 
wrote  and  printed  at  Mlddelburg  in  1582.  Not 
without  reason  has  it  been  called  *  the  first  plea 
in  English  for  the  Church's  independence  of  the 
State  and  essential  autocracy.  But  on  the  Con- 
tinent he  had  been  more  than  anticipated  by  the 
Anabaptists ;  t  for,  in  one  respect  at  least,  his 
plea,  as  compared  with  theirs,  presents  a  remark- 
able limitation,  viz.  that  he  seems  to  permit,  if 
not  to  oblige,  the  Prince — after  the  example  of 
'  the  good  kings  of  Juda ' — not  indeed  to  '  force 
the  people  by  laws  or  by  power  to  receive  the  (true) 
Church  government,'  but  yet,  when  once  they  had 
received  it,  to  keep  them  to  it,  and  even  to  "put 
them  to  death'  if  'then  they  fall  away.'  How 
entirely  subversive  this  might  become  of  nis  whole 
position — supposing  him  serious — Browne  did  not 
pause  to  reflect. 

(4)  Published  at  the  same  date  and  place,  and 
(in  some  copies)  bound  up  with  the  Treatise,  was 
a  Catechism  to  which  the  Treatise  was  meant  to 
serve  as  an  introduction.  Its  title  began,  'A  booke 
which  sheweth  the  life  and  manners  of  all  true 
Christians  .  .  .,'  and  if  the  Treatise  urged  the 
instant  need  of  proceeding  to  establish  the  true 
Church,  this  sets  forth  the  character  of  the  Church 
to  be  established.  In  some  points  it  obviously 
agrees  with  the  Presbyterian  ideal,  as  ezpoundea, 
e.g.,  by  his  contemporary  Cartwright.  The  con- 
ception of  the  sacrament  is  the  same ;  its  per- 
manent officers  are  the  same — Pastor,  Teacher, 
Elders,  Deacons,  Widows — and  also  its  description 
of  their  functions ;  and  it  makes  the  same  demand 
for  '  discipline.'  But  there  are  notable  divergences. 
Thus  the  definition  J  of  a  Church  is  much  more 
strict — '  a  companie  or  number  of  beleevers  which 
by  a  willing  covenaunt  made  with  their  God  as 
under  the  govemement  of  God  and  Christ,  and 
keepe  his  lawes  in  one  holy  communion.'  Again, 
it  was  more  democratic.  From  first  to  last  the 
people  of  the  Church,  as  just  described,  are 
accounted    supreme.      This    appears    (a)    in    the 

*  See,  e.g..  Walker,  Creedi  and  Ptalformt  uf  Congregation' 
alirni  (New  York,  1893),  p.  12. 

t  lb.  for  the  Anabaptist  position  ;  see  5  S6  of  the  (Hennonite) 
Confession  quoted  by  Walker  (p.  6).  The  latter's  date  is  1009,  but 
it  exiiresses  their  earliest  views.  See  also  pp.  15-17  for  possible 
influence  of  Anabaptists  on  Browne.  Dexter's  opinion  seems 
nearest  the  truth  'that  Browne  owed  nothing  to  AnabapUat 
influences,  and  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  no  one'  {Congrega- 
tionalism as  seen  in  its  Literature,  p.  103). 

t  The  first  words  are — *  Christianl  ar«  a  oompani*.  .  .  . 
Browne  did  not  believe  that  Christiana  oould  be  such  and  liva 
apart  from  Church  fellovahip. 
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declared  equality  of  all  the  members  as  regards 
spiritual  iiriviltjye :  '  Everie  one  of  the  church  is 
made  a  Kin;;t',  a  Priest,  and  a  Prophet  under 
Christ,  to  uphulde  and  further  the  kinj^'iloni  of 
God,  and  to  lireake  and  destroie  the  kingdome  of 
Antichrist  and  Satan.'  (4)  In  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing and  ordaining  otiicers.  These  must  hrst  be 
tried  by  the  w  hole  Church  as  to  their  '  guift«s  and 
godlines.'  If,  indeed,  a  man  has  already  given 
proof  of  his  '  gifts  and  godliness '  by  the  right 
gathering  of  a  church,  then  those  composing  that 
church,  or  tliose  who  afterwards  join  it,  must 
tacitly  receive  him  '  by  obedience'  as  their  'guide 
and  teacher.'  But  if  a  church  already  planted  is 
in  need  of  any  officer,  then  the  free  and  clear 
'  consent  of  the  people '  '  gathered  by  the  elders  or 
guides '  must  precede  his  appointment,  (c)  In  the 
power  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  to  discipline  and 
even  depose  unworthy  officers,  {d)  In  the  right  of 
the  Church,  through  its  own  '  elders  or  fonvardest,' 
to  recognize  its  otficers  by  ordination  'as  called 
and  authorized  of  God.'  Usually  this  is  done 
•  with  praj-er  and  imposition  of  handes ' — but  as  to 
the  latter  it '  is  no  essential  pointe  of  their  calling,' 
and  ought  to  be  left,  when  it  is  '  turned  into 
pomp  or  superstition.'  (e)  In  the  fact  that,  while 
the  holding  of  'synodes  or  meetings  of  sundrie 
churches"  may  be  e.xpedient,  it  is  voluntary.  Their 
use  is  to  enable  the  stronger  churches  to  help  the 
weaker  in  'deciding  or  redressing  of  matters' 
when  such  help  is  sought  or  when  it  is  evidently 
needed.* 

(5)  Brownism,  as  thus  outlined,  became  the 
accepted  platform  of  all  the  early  Separatists. 
Younger  leaders  like  Henry  Barrow,  John  Green- 
wood, Francis  John.son,  and  Henry  Ainsworth  may 
have  varied  the  emphasis,  cleared  away  ambiguities, 
or  given  to  this  or  that  principle  a  more  rigorous 
and  detailed  application  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
their  vehement  desire  to  repudiate  t  all  connexion 
with  Browne  or  his  name,  it  could  not  reasonably 
be  denied  that  he  was  '  the  shop  of  their  store  and 
the  steel  of  their  strength.'!  Proof  of  this  lies 
to  hand  in  their  writings,  particularly  in  a  series 
of  authoritative  documents  which  they  issued  for 
the  chief  Separatist  Church  during  the  hrst  twenty 
years  of  its  existence.  §  Only  on  one  point  of  im- 
portance has  there  seemed  room  for  doubt,  and 
here  the  diflerence  between  Browne's  teaching  and 
that  of  Barrow  seemed  great  enough  to  warrant  a 
description  of  the  latter  as  '  Barrowisra.'  This 
point  IB  the  eldership  and  its  relation  to  the  Church. 
According  to  Dexter,  the  teaching  of  Barrow  pre- 
sents the  Church  as  having  power  to  elect  the 
elders,  but  not  to  control  them  or  'seriously  limit 
their  action '  or  remove  them  from  otiice  for  any 
cause  whatever.  Thus  he  practically  destroyed 
the  Church's  self-government,  and  erected  the 
eldership  into  '  a  ruling  oligarchy,'  whereas  Browne 
made  it  a  pure  democracy.  ||  But  against  this 
view  may  be  set  Barrow'ts  explicit  statement  of  the 
contraiT.  '  I  never  thought,'  he  says  in  one  place, 
'  that  the  practice  of  Christ's  government  belonged 
only  to  those  officers.  I  rather  thought  it  had 
been  their  duty  and  office  to  have  seen  this  govern- 
ment faithfully  and  orderly  practised  by  all  the 
members  of   tiie  Church,   ...   so   that  if  these 

•  Catsehitm,  questions  66, 118-119,  65-68, 119,  61. 

f  Cf.,  e.g.f  Barrow  and  Greenwood's  oiitburBt  during  the 
•conferenceB*  with  London  ministera  (April  l.'iiW).  Tlie  one 
lays  :  '  We  are  no  Brownista.  We  hold  not  our  faith  in  respect 
o(  any  mortal  man,  neither  were  we  instructi-d  by  hiui.  or 
baptized  into  his  name,  until  by  such  an  you  were  80  termed.' 
The  other  says :  '  Browne  ia  an  apostate,  now  one  of  your 
Church.'  Tel  It  U  probable  that  Greenwood  at  least  had 
been  influenced  by  Browne  (see  Ihe  writer's  Henry  Barrow, 
p.  13),  and  both  must  have  read  his  writing. 

S  Br«dweU,  Rasing  tht  Foundations,  Introd. 

(  8««  end  of  article. 

E  Bee  Walker,  Crwdi  and  Platform;  p.  SI  I. 


otiicers  or  any  of  them  transgress,  tkt  Church 
rexeruetk  jiower  to  evert/  member  freely  (according 
to  the  quality  q/  the  uj/'ence  and  the  rules  of  the 
word)  to  admonish  and  reprove  the  whole,  to  cen- 
sure and  excommunicate  such  officers  so  offending.* 
No  less  conclusive  is  the  evidence  of  a  document 
published  in  1596  under  the  title,  A  true  confession 
of  the  faith  and  humble  acknowledg ment  of  the 
alegeance  which  wee  hir  Majesties  subjects  falsely 
called  Brounists  doo  hould  towards  God  and  ycild 
to  hir  Majcxtie.'  It  emanated  from  the  Sejiaratist 
Church  formed  in  London,  1592,  and  soon  after- 
wards exiled  to  Amsterdam.  Tliis  Churcli  had 
Francis  Johnson  for  pastor,  and  Henry  Ainsw  orth 
for  teacher — joint  authors  of  the  Confession,  and 
both  disciples  of  Barrow.     Thus  its  woriLs  on  tlie 

goint  in  question  may  be  taken  as  Barrow's  own. 
iut  these  say  decidedly  : 

•That  as  every  Christian  Congregation  hath  powre  and 
commandement  to  elect  and  ordeine  their  own  ministtiie 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed,  and  whilest  they  shal  faith- 
fully execute  their  otlice  to  have  them  in  superaboundant  love 
for  their  worke  sake — to  provide  for  them,  to  honour  them  and 
reverence  them,  according  to  the  dignitie  of  the  otbce  tbey 
execute  :  so  have  they  also  powre  and  conimandeuient  when 
anie  such  defalt,  either  in  their  lyfe,  doctrine  or  administration 
breaketh  out,  as  by  the  rule  of  the  word  debarreth  tliem  from, 
or  depriveth  them  of  their  ministerie,  by  due  order  to  depose 
them  from  the  ministerie  they  exercised  ;  >ea,  if  the  case  so 
require  and  they  remayne  obstinate  and  impenitent  orderly  to 
cut  them  off  by  excommunication.'  t 

Johnson,  it  is  true,  drew  off  from  this  position 
and  split  the  Church  by  urging  a  strictly  Presby- 
terian view  of  the  eldership.J  But  a  majority  of 
the  people  adhered  to  Ainsworth  in  his  strenuous 
defence  of  the  confessional  view — which  he  calls 
the  Church's  '  ancient  faith ' — and  he  had  al.so  the 
warm  support  of  John  Robinson  §  with  his  cliurch 
at  Leyden.  A  more  plausible  case  of  dill'eience 
between  Browne  and  Barrow  seems  to  lie  in  their 
respective  ways  of  speaking  about  the  relation  of 
the  Civil  Power  to  the  Church.  P'or,  wliile  Barrow 
declares  it  to  be  '  the  office  and  duty  of  Princes  jind 
Rulers  ...  to  suppress  and  root  out  of  their 
dominions  aU  religions,  worship,  and  ministries '  || 
other  than  the  true,  Browne's  language  is  cer- 
tainly more  restrained.  But  here  also  the  con- 
trast is  less  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  One 
drastic  assumption  of  his  has  already  been  noted. 
And  the  following  from  his  reply  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  H  is  not  80  very  far  short  of  Barrow'g 
position  : 

*  If  the  commonwealth  (as  it  ought)  had  long  ago  taken  from 
the  ministry  those  tenths  and  popish  livings,  then  Jericho  being 
once  destroyed  (I  mean  the  antichristiau  churches  put  down) 
had  not  so  soon  been  built  again.  .  .  .' 

Nor  did  he  show  himself  (previous  to  his  con- 
formity) less  extreme  in  a  third  point — his  practical 
attitude  towards  the  establishment.  Barrow's 
attitude  is  perfectly  explicit  in  the  Confession  of 
16"J6  (Art.  32),  which  calls  upon  all  who  'will  be 
saved '  to  come  forth  with  speed  from  this  anti- 
christiau estate ;  upon  all  its  ministers  '  to  give 
over  and  leave'  their  unlawful  offices;  and  upon 
all  people  of  what  sort  or  condition  soever  to  with- 
hold their  goods,  lands,  money  or  money  worth 

■  See  the  present  writer's  lienrj/  Barroic  (p.  106)  for  this  and 
other  references.  The  only  argument  alleged  to  tbecontmry 
seems  to  he  one  drawn  from  the  'silence  '  of  what  is  called  the 
I>*wulon  Confession  of  15S!) ;  '  A  true  description  out  of  the 
Wiird  of  God  of  the  visible  Church.'  But  the  ausence  of  specific 
reference  to  the  point  may  be  explained  by  the  ideal  character 
of  this  document.     It  is  a  declaration  rattier  than  a  Confession. 

t  5S'.:3.  24. 

I  He  defends  tC  in  his  latest  book,  A  Christian  PUa  .  .  ■ 
(mil),  pp.  3UD-16.  But  he  had  been  advocating  it  since  1600 
(see  present  writer's  Henry  Harrow,  pp.  254  ft.,  '.iilbff.). 

§  See  his  J  ust'jWation  oj  Separation  .  .  aijainut  Mr.  liicAard 
Barnaul  /lis  iuit-ctiir  .  .  .  (1610),  where,  re  the  6th  error  alleged 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  he  goes  into  the  question  witli  great  thorough- 
ness. Johnson  replied  in  his  Arittwer  toucliimj  the  Division 
(Kill),  p.  27;  and  Robinson  rejoined — at  Ainsworth's  instance 
(see  the  latter's  Animadversion  to  Mr.  diflon'g  Advertisement 
[16i:il,  |'|>-  U1-117X 

I  Henry  Harrow,  Platform,  1690  (unpaged), 

^  An  answer  to  Mr.  L'artwrighl  his  Utter  .  .  .,  p.  ML 
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from  the  maintenance  of  its  false  ministry  and 
worship.  Bro^vne's  was  the  same.  It  is,  e.g.,  the 
burden  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cartwri^ht  that  you 
cannot  communicate  with  a  false  Church  witliout 
partaking  in  its  pollution  ;  and  so  neither  the  true 
Church  as  a  whole  nor  any  '  part '  or  '  memher '  of  it 
ought  to  communicate.  *  Perhaps  the  utmost  which 
Okn  he  conceded  to  him  is  that  he  may  not  hare 
forhidden  absolutely  a  casual  '  hearing '  even  of 
prelatio  ministers  or  attendance  at  their  services, 
as  did  the  authors  of  the  CunfesHon.\ 

Brownism  of  the  strictest  type  —  that  which 
pushed  its  differences  J  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  forefront— found  a  temporary  asylum 
in  Amsterdam  and  turned  out  unequal  to  the  test 
of  experience.  In  Leyden — under  the  leadership 
of  John  Robinson,  who  at  first  was  as  thorough- 
going §  as  Barrow  or  Ainsworth,  but  became  with 
time  increasingly   tolerant — it  learnt  to   lay  the 

freater  stress  on  constructive  elements ;  ||  and  to 
evelop  these  in  a  form  of  church-life  which  could 
bear  translation  to  the  shores  of  New  England,  and 
there  plant  the  germs  of  a  vigorous  democratic 
Church-State.  In  England  it  ran  a  somewhat 
similar  course.  Stripped  of  its  harshest  features, 
it  was  accepted  from  the  hands  of  John  Robinson 
by  Henry  Jacob  (1563?-1624),  who  'gathered'  at 
least  some  of  the  scattered  '  remnants '  of  the 
London  congregation  of  1592  and  organized  (on  a 
semi-Separatist  basis)  IT  what  has  been  called  the 
first  distinctively  Independent  Church  in  England. 
But  the  name  '  Brownism  '  did  not  die  out.  It  lived 
on  as  a  descriptive  or  abusive  epithet  of  '  all  and 
sundry'  who,  for  whatever  cause,  broke  away  from 
the  National  Church.  Nor  did  the  extreme  views 
originally  suggested  by  the  name  cease  to  win 
vehement  and  consistent  advocates.  **  These  appear 
from  time  to  time  far  down  the  17th  century. ft 
Indeed,  such  advocates  have  never  been  absent 
altogether  from  the  ranks  of  English  Noncon- 
formity. But,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
Bro\vnism  has  survived  only  on  its  nobler  side ; 
and  that  its  essential  Avitness  has  been  continued 
and  fulfilled  in  the  principles  which  give  life  and 
power  to  modem  Congregationalism. 
See  also  art.  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

•  P.  70.  Of.  p.  52  :  '  For  the  reading  ministry  is  abominable 
wickedness,'  etc.,  and  in  Treatise  upon  tS  Matt.  §  *  against 
Parish  Preacher.' 

t  .\nd  he  would  not  have  thou-jht  of  going  Barrow's  length 
In  his  argument  for  the  total  destruction  of  '  church  buildiugs ' 
which  called  forth  Hooker's  stately  protest  in  EccUs.  Polity,  bk. 
V.  ch.  3,  pp.  12-17. 

I  See  i'ha  Points  of  Diferenee,  under  14  heads,  published  in 
1603  (reprinted  in  Walker,  Creeds  and  Platforms,  pp.  77-80). 

8  The  stages  are  indicated  by  (a)  A  Justification  of  Separa- 
tion, 1610,  (6)  Religious  Communion  Public  and  Privats, 
1614,  (c)  A  Just  and  Seeessarj/  Apology,  1625,  and  (d)  A 
Treatise  nf  the  Lawfulness  of  Hearing  ilinisteri  in  the  Church 
of  ^n^Mnrf—printed  in  1634  but  written  some  years  before. 

II  Cf.  the  curiously  Erastian  and  studiously  negative  'Seven 
Articles'  prepared  for  submission  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1618 
and  signed  by  Robinson  and  William  Brewster  (reprinted  by 
Arber,  .Storv  of  the  Piljrim  Fathers,  pp.  280-81). 

•!  See  A  Confession  and  Protestation  of  the  Faith  of  Certain 
Christians  in  England,  1616,  repnnted  in  Uanbury,  Historical 
Manorials  relating  to  Indepetutents,  i.  293  ff. 

••  See  A  necessitated  Appeal  Humbly  tendered  to  ihe  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  by  such  as  are  commonly  Qmt  unjustly) 
called  Brovmists.  Its  date  is  May  1646,  and  its  subscription 
runs  :  '  The  meanest  and  unworthiest  servants  of  God  the  free 
Churches  of  Christ  resident  in  and  about  this  city'  [London] 
(Manchester  New  College  Library.  Tract  No.  66o).  In  the  Lam- 
beth Library  (40.2.24)  is  a  pamphlet  of  1640  entitled  '  Informa- 
tion for  the  Ignorant.  .  .  ,  Containing  a  few  observations  upon 
1  Cor.  10,  wliich  do  strongly  prove  it  to  be  absolutely  sinful  to 
hear  the  word  preached  in  any  false  estate  or  assembly  whatso- 
ever.' To  which  is  added  (in  a  P.S.)  a  '  Public  challenge  made 
by  N.E.  to  all  the  Nonconformista  or  Reformists  in  Old  and 
New  England  and  Holland  in  the  behalf  of  the  total  Separa- 
tion.' 

tt  S.;e  More  Work  for  the  Dean  (16S1),  by  Thomas  Wall,  an 
answer  to  Stlllingfleet's  History,  Nature,  ond  Pteat  of  tht 
Present  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  ftrongly  defen- 
sive of  Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Peury,  whose  cause  la  said  to 
W  Still  that  of '  many  thousand  Protestants '  in  England. 


LiTERATrRE.— i.  Bkowsts  Wbtt/vcs.— .4  list  of  these  SO  fa> 
as  known  up  to  April  1906  is  printed  in  Champlin  Burrage, 
The  True  Story  of  iiobeft  Bruiotui  (1906),  p.  74  f.  The  moaS 
important  are  those  numbered  :  (3)  A  Booke  which  sheweth  the 
life  and  manners  of  all  true  Christians,  Middelburg,  1582;  (4) 
A  Treatise  of  Reformation  without  tarying  for  anie,  Middel- 
burg, 1582,  reprinted  by  Congregational  Historical  Society, 
1903  ;  (5)  A  Treatise  upon  the  23  of  Matt.,  Middelburg,  1682  or 
early  in  1583  (a  satisfactory  account  of  these,  with  full  titles,  is 
given  by  Burrage,  pp.  17-25) ;  (8)  A  True  and  Short  Declaration 
ooth  of  the  gathering  and  jotming  together  of  certaine  persons : 
and  also  of  the  lanientahU  breach  and  division  which  fell 
amongst  them,  Middelburg,  ?1,  1583?;  (IS)  An  Answer  to  Mr. 
Cartwright's  Letter  for  joyning  with  the  English  Churches. 
1684-85  (O  (MS  printed  and  published  at  London,  before  Oct.  7, 
1585);  (19)  A  Reproofs  of  certaine  schismatical  persons  and 
their  doctrine  touching  the  hearing  and  preaching  qf  the  Word 
of  God  (MS  of  31  folio  pages,  15881?),  discovered  by  Burrage  at 
the  Lambeth  Library  in  1905  and  since  published  [London,  1907] 
as  the  Retractation  of  Robert  Broume,  Father  of  Connrega- 
tionalism).  The  schismatical  persons  are  taken  to  be  Henry 
Barrow,  John  Greenwood,  and  their  congregation.  No  doubt 
is  expressed  on  this  point — or  any  as  to  its  authenticity.  But 
the  present  writer  is  not  convinced  of  the  latter,  at  least.  (22) 
A  Letter  written  to  Mr.  Flower,  Dec.  31,  1588-89  (MS  in  the 
B.M.,  published  at  London  [Memorial  Hallj,  1904,  under  the 
title  A  yew  year's  Guift ;  the  printed  copy  contains  a  narra- 
tive of  the  finding  of  the  MS  by  Burrage  in  1901). 

ii,  BuowxES  Life. — All  previous  biographies  are  superseded 
by  Champlin  Burrage,  The  True  Story  of  Robert  Browne, 
Oxford,  l^t06,  together  with  two  papers  in  Transactions  of  the 
Congregational  Historical  Society — *  Robert  Browne's  Ancestors 
and  Descendants'  (voL  ii.  No.  3)  and  'New  Facta  Behting  to 
Robert  Browne'  (vol.  ii.  No.  4) — both  by  F.  Ivaj  Cater. 
Dexter's  study  of  Browne,  however,  in  his  Congregationalism 
of  the  last  three  hundred  Tears,  as  seen  in  its  Literature  (1879), 
pp.  61-128,  is  still  valuable. 

iii.  Earlt  Browsist  Literature.— The  words  of  Robert 
Harrison  (d.  1585  7),  Henry  Barrow  (1550-1693),  John  Green- 
wood (d.  1693),  John  Penry  (1559-1693),  Henry  Ainsworth 
(1571-1622),  Francis  Johnson  (1,562-1618),  John  Robinson 
(1576r-1625),  Henry  Jacob  (1663-1624),  for  which  see  Dexter, 
Cojujregatumalism  of  the  last  three  hundred  Years  (Bibliography, 
pp.  8-32),  and  T.  G.  Crippen,  '  Early  Nonconformist  Biblio- 
graphy '  in  Transactions  of  Congregational  Historical  Socisty, 
vol.  i.  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 

iv.  Modern  Literature. — Histories  of  O>ngregationali8ni, 
passim,  particularly  Dexter,  op.  cit. ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Hist,  oj 
Eng.  Congregationalism,  I'.ni;  ;  E.  Arber,  Story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  1897;  J.  Brown,  I'H'jnm  Fathers  of  yew  England, 
1895  ;  F.  J.  Powiclse,  Henry  Barrow.  1900  ;  W'.  Walker,  Creedt 
and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism,  1893 ;  A.  Mackennal, 
Story  Oj/"  the  English  Separatists,  IS'93,  and  Sketches  in  the 
Evolution  of  English  Congregationalism,  1901. 

Fred.  J.  Powickk. 
BRUNO. — I.  Life. — Giordano  Bruno  was  bom 
in  1548  in  the  ancient  township  of  Nola,  not  far 
from  Naples.  At  the  latter  town  he  studied,  and 
in  1563  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Dominican 
order  there  as  novice.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
took  the  name  of  Giordano,  his  original  name 
having  been  Filippo.  In  1572  he  became  priest. 
Early  in  his  monastic  career  charges  of  heresy  had 
been  brought  against  him,  and  these  were  renewed 
in  1576.  Bruno  escaped  to  Rome,  and  thence, 
hearing  of  his  excommunication,  made  his  way 
to  North  Italy.  Earning  a  livelihood  by  various 
means  and  in  various  cities,  he  finally  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  in  1579  reached  Geneva.  There  he  at- 
tended the  Protestant  services  held  by  an  Italian 
pastor,  and  thus  became  formally  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  community,  although  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  into  full  communion  or  to  have 
adopted  the  Calvinist  confession  of  faith.  A 
violent  dispute  with  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
the  Genevan  Academy  led  to  his  departure  from 
the  city  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  He 
passed  to  Lyons  and  thence  to  Toulouse,  where 
for  two  years  he  lectured  on  Aristotle  and  other 
subjects,  being  elected  (by  vote  of  the  students)  to 
a  chair  at  the  Univer.<^ity.  We  next  find  him  at 
Paris,  in  one  of  the  Colleges  of  which  he  lectured 
(as  extraordinary  professor).  Here  he  published 
two  works  on  the  Art  of  Memory  (a  subject  con- 
cerning which  he  had  been  interviewed  by  the 
king,  Henry  III.),  and  a  curious  comedy,  II  Can- 
dchiio.  Apparently  he  fell  into  disfavour  at  the 
University,  and  in  158.3  he  crossed  the  Channel  and 
came  to  Lond<m.  Tliere,  after  a  three  months' 
stay  in  Oxford,  where  his  reception  was  the  re- 
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verse  of  cordial,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house 
of  the  French  Ambassador,  Mauvissifere,  probably 
as  a  secretary,  and  remained  till  lo85,  when  the 
Ambassador  returned  to  Paris.  During  his  stay 
in  London,  Bruno  had  some  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidjiey  (to  whom  he  dedicated  a  number 
of  his  writings),  Fulke  Greville,  Florio,  and  others 
of  the  literary  men  and  courtiers  of  the  time. 
Seven  of  his  most  important  works,  six  being 
written  in  Italian,  were  published  in  London  at 
this  period,  although  false  names  are  usually 
given  on  the  title-page  for  the  place  of  publica- 
tion. These  works  included  the  dialogues  La 
Cena  de  U  Ceneri  (1584),  De  la  Causa  (1584),  De 
rinjinito  (15S4),  Spaccio  de  la  Bcstia  Trionfnnte 
(1584),  and  De  gli  Eroici  furori  (1585).  At  the 
same  time  he  had  already  begun  the  Latin  works 
which  were  completed  in  Germany,  so  that  his 
stay  in  England  represents  a  period  of  extra- 
ordinary productiveness.  With  Mauvissifere  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  October  1535,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  again  in  the  following  summer. 

At  this  time  he  made  an  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Church,  his  hope  being  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  return  without  renewing  his 
monastic  obligations.  The  negotiations  were 
broken  off,  however,  and  he  made  his  way  to 
Protestant  Germany,  settling  for  another  brief 
period  at  Luther's  city  of  Wittenberg.  Here  he 
associated  with  the  then  dominant  Lutheran  or 
Reformed  Church  party,  was  welcomed  by  the 
University,  lectured  on  such  subjects  as  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle  and  Lullism— avoiding  dan- 
gerous topics — and  continued  his  philosophical 
writings.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  Lutheran 
by  the  Calvinist  part}'  in  1588  he  was  compelled 
once  more  '  to  take  to  the  road.'  With  varying 
fortunes  he  visited  Prague,  Helmstadt,  Frankfort, 
Zurich,  and  again  Frankfort,  where  he  remained 
from  March  1591  till  a  fatal  chance  led  him  to 
Italy  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  During 
this  period  he  published  various  works  :  the  liO 
Theses  adv.  Peripateticos  (Paris,  and  also  Witten- 
berg), the  Oratio  Valedictoria  at  Wittenberg,  tlie 
Oratio  Consolatoria,  or  Funeral  Address  on  Duke 
Julius,  at  Helmstadt,  and  two  mathematical  writ- 
ings at  Prague.  The  Latin  poems  (with  prose 
commentaries),  which  contain  the  sum  -and  final 
statement  of  his  philosophy,  the  De  Minima,  De 
Monade,  and  the  De  Immenso,  were  published  at 
Frankfort  along  with  a  mnemonic  work,  the  De  Im- 
a^inuni  Compositione,  in  1591.  In  response  to  an  in- 
vitation of  the  patrician  Mocenigo,  who  wished  to 
learn  his  art  of  memory  and  his  supposed  magical 
powers,  Bruno  re-entered  Italy  in  August  1591. 

He  was  again  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  to  be  allowed  to  live  and 
write  at  pea<te  as  a  layman,  being  curiously  un- 
conscious of  the  reputation  his  writings  had  built 
up  for  him.  No  doubt  he  trusted  also  to  Mo- 
cenigo's  influence  for  protection.  In  May  1592, 
Mocenigo,  who  had  not  obtained  the  secret  know- 
ledge he  expected,  denounced  him  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Venice.  In  the  process  that  followed 
Bruno  at  one  point  made  solemn  abjuration  of  all 
errors  and  heresies  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
and  later  made  entire  submission,  throwing  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  court.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, Rome  had  inter\'ened,  demanding  that  the 
heretic  be  sent  to  the  Papal  court.  For  political 
reasons  Venice  yielded,  after  considerable  dispute 
and  under  strong  pressure  ;  and  in  F'ebruary  of 
1593,  Bruno  entered  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Rome.  For  some  unknown  reason  no  further 
steps  were  taken  till  January  1599 — a  most  un- 
usual delay.  The  process  was  then  renewed  and 
carried  on  to  December  of  that  year  ;  but  the 
unfortunate  man,   refusing  to  recant  any  of  his 


philosophical  opinions,  or  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  dictate  in  matters  of  philosophy, 
was  condemned  to  death  in  the  usual  cynical  for- 
mula, and,  on  17th  Feb.  1600,  was  publicly  burnt 
alive  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  where  the  statue  by 
Ferrari  now  stands.  Bruno  suliered  not  for  the 
Protestant  religion  or  indeed  for  anj'  form  of  reli- 
gion, but  for  Science,  and  for  the  freedom  of  the 
scientific  spirit  from  the  Church. 

2.  Works. — Apart  from  the  comedy  of  11  Can- 
delaio,  and  one  or  two  occasional  works  such  aa 
the  Orations  at  Wittenberg  and  at  Helmstadt, 
Bruno's  works  fall  into  three  groups,  viz.  (1)  com- 
mentaries and  summaries ;  (2)  works  on  the  Art 
of  Memory  and  the  Art  of  Knowledge  ;  (3)  philo- 
sophical works. 

(1)  The  first  group  includes  expository  and 
critical  accounts  of  Aristotle's  Physics,  the  post- 
humous collections  De  Magia,  the  Medicina  Lul- 
liana,  and  perhaps  a  number  of  the  accounts  of 
the  LuUiau  Art  of  Knowing.  (2)  Such  works 
as  the  De  Compendiosa  Architectura  (1582),  the 
Lampas  Combinatoria  (1587),  and  the  posthumous 
Lanipas  Triginta  Siatuarum  present  in  various 
forms  a  scheme,  based  on  the  writings  of  Raymond 
Lully  (13th  cent.),  for  the  analysis  of  thought,  and 
its  reduction  to  a  few  elementary  concepts,  from 
which,  with  their  combinations,  all  possible  know- 
ledge might  be  discovered,  retained,  and  imparted. 
Leibniz  also,  and  others  after  him,  devotea  some 
attention  to  this  idea  of  a  Universal  Art  of  know- 
ing or  discovering  truth  by  thought  alone,  or,  more 
strictly,  by  the  manipulation  of  words.  Aloug 
with  these  works  may  be  placed  the  De  Umbris 
Idearum  (1582),  Cantus  Circaeus,  Sigilbis  Sicjil- 
lorum  (1583),  and  other  works  on  the  Psychology 
and  supposed  Art  of  Memory,  upon  which  Bruno 
laid  great  stress,  but  to  which  the  familiar 
criticism  applies,  that  what  is  good  is  old,  and 
what  is  new  is  worthless.  (3)  The  main  philo- 
sophical works,  Italian  and  Latin,  have  been 
enumerated  above  under  their  short  titles  ;  there 
remains  to  be  added  only  the  Summa  Terminorum 
Metaphysicorum  (1609,  the  first  part  having  been 
previously  published  by  itself  in  1595).  The  Cena 
introduces  us  to  the  Copernican  theory  of  the 
universe,  and  Bruno's  extension  of  it ;  the  Cavta 
gives  the  metaphysical  basis ;  the  Injinito  places 
the  new  cosmology  in  a  fuller  light,  and  criticizes 
the  prevailing  theory  and  its  Aristotelian  origins  ; 
the  Spaccio  and  Cabala  (1584)  deal  with  the  ethics 
and  religion  of  the  common  man ;  while  the 
Eroici  furori  give  those  of  the  speculative  phil- 
osopher, imbued  with  the  true  amor  Dei  \ntel- 
lectualis.  Finally,  in  the  Latin  poems  the  system 
receives  unity  and  finish  ;  its  relations  with,  and 
its  advantages  over,  previous  theories  are  ex- 
pressed in  clear  and  dignified,  if  not  inspired, 
verse.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  in  these  later 
works  Bruno  comes  nearer  to  a  spiritual  Monad- 
ism  such  as  that  of  Leibniz,  while  in  the  earlier 
writings  he  teaches  rather  a  Pantheism  of  a 
Neo-Platonic  type. 

Bruno  has  been  called  the  Philosopher  of  As- 
tronomy (Riehl,  p.  28).  What  is  new  m  his  teach- 
ing is  his  whole-souled  adoption  of  the  theory  of 
the  universe  foreshadowed  by  Copernicus,  and 
already  in  Bruno's  time  being  established  by  the 
astronomical  discoveries  and  calculations  of  'Tycho 
Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  others.  Early  in  his 
studies  he  uecame  dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing 
philosophy  of  the  Church, — Aristotelianism, — and 
turned  with  fresh  interest  to  the  cosmic  specula- 
tions of  the  pre-Aristotelian  thinkers,  and  to  the 
mystical  imaginations  of  the  Neo  -  Platonists. 
These,  with  the  Scholastics,  orthodox  and  nn- 
ortliodox,  the  alchemists,  the  astrologers,  and 
finally  Cardinal   Nicolaas  of  Cusa,   last    of    the 
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Medisevals  and  first  of  the  Modems,  were  the 
chief  inlhionces  that  determined  Bruno's  thought, 
and  gave  his  philosophy  its  strange  confusion  of 
old  and  uuw,  of  crass  superstition  and  daring 
speculation,  of  dull  pedantry  and  vivacious  origin- 
ality, of  ignorant  folly  and  supreme  insight. 

(a)  The  physical  universe. — The  universe  is  in- 
finite, without  bounds,  every^vhere  the  same  in 
nature  or  kind,  everywhere  diverse  in  its  indi- 
vidual forms  or  modes.  Its  centre  is  at  once 
everywhere  and  nowhere ;  it  is  all  centre  or  all 
circumference  ;  or  again  its  centre  is  relative  to 
the  spectator  ;  thus  to  ns  the  earth  appears  the 
pivot  about  which  the  universe  revolves,  but  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  said  Bruno,  the  inhabitant 
of  the  moon  would  regard  the  moon,  and  the  in- 
habitant of  the  sun  the  sun,  as  the  centre  of  his 
world.  Each  sun,  each  star,  each  planet  is  a 
world  like  our  earth,  with  living  beings  in  its  air, 
on  its  soil,  in  its  fire  and  its  waters  ;  but  the 
worlds  are  of  two  kinds,  each  complementary  to 
each,  each  necessary  to  the  other's  existence  ;  the 
two  kinds  are  the  suns,  including  the  fixed  stars, 
and  the  earths  or  planets,  including  the  comets. 
The  latter  revolve  about  the  former,  as  the  earth 
about  the  sun,  but  the  suns  themselves  are  also  in 
motion.  Nowhere  is  there  any  permanence  or 
fixity  in  Nature  ;  all  these  worlds  are  alive,  are 
living  beings,  and  the  condition  of  life  is  change. 
Permeating  the  whole  universe  is  the  ether,  which 
Bruno  thought  of  as  a  formless  fluid,  a  passive, 
yielding,  yet  unchangeable,  medium  through  which 
light,  heat,  and  bodies  pass  without  loss  of  force. 
Underlying  all  movement,  small  or  great,  is  spirit 
or  soul;  all  things  have  soul  ;  the  ether  itself 
Bruno  sometimes  identifies  with  the  Soul  of  the 
Universe.  Again,  since  Nature  is  everywhere  the 
same,  everything  is  implicitly  or  potentially  the 
whole  universe  ;  and  what  it  is  implicitly  it  strives 
to  become  explicitly  or  in  actuality.  'Thus  every 
element  passes,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  througn 
every  portion  of  the  universe,  and  every  composite 
being  becomes,  by  gradual  change,  every  other 
nature  or  thing.  Thus  suns  and  earths,  like  all 
other  beings,  have  had  a  beginning  in  time  and 
will  decay  and  perish  in  time.  Nature  never  re- 
peats herself  ;  tnat  is,  there  are  never  at  a  given 
moment  of  time  two  forms  or  things  exactly  alike, 
and  nothing  is  ever  for  two  successive  moments 
the  same :  nowhere  is  there  a  perfectly  straight 
line  or  a  perfect  circle  or  arc  or  a  circle.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  monads,  i.e.  of  simple  substances 
or  elements,  according  to  Bruno  :  (1)  God,  the  Su- 
preme Unity,  Monad  of  Monads  ;  (2)  the  soul,  the 
substance  or  spirit  of  the  composite  body  ;  and  (3) 
the  atom,  the  simple  element  of  body  or  matter. 
All  are  immortal,  each  soul  passing,  as  has  been 
said,  through  every  type  of  body  the  universe  con- 
tains. In  this  metempsychosis  there  is,  however, 
a  possibility  of  progress ;  the  soul  has  it  in  its 
power  to  rise  gradually  to  higher  and  higher  types 
of  being,  until  it  approaches  unity  with  God  and 
is  absorbed  into  the  eternal  life  of  the  Divine 
being. 

(6)  God  and  Nature. — Relatively  to  us  God  has 
two  modes  of  existence  and  two  ways  of  access. 
As  a  transcendent  Being,  outside  of  and  prior  to 
the  universe,  its  Creator  and  Source,  He  is  access- 
ible only  to  faith  through  revelation  ;  He  cannot 
be  approached  by  reason  or  by  thought.  As  an 
immanent  Being,  the  soul,  spirit,  or  inner  nature 
of  the  universe,  which  is  His  image  or  expres- 
Bion,  He  is  knowable  by  sense,  understanding,  and 
reason  in  gradual  approximation.  As  the  soul  of 
the  universe  He  is  in  all  and  every  part ;  all 
things  are  one,  and  the  one  is  God.  Indeed,  in 
the  earlier  phase  of  Bruno's  Pantheism  the  indi- 
vidual or  finite  being  has  no  real  existence  at  all ; 


it  is  not  a  part  or  a  division  or  even  a  special  mode 
or  expression  of  the  Divine  or  world-soul  ;  it  is 
simply  the  world-soul  itself  in  a  particular  aspect. 
Again,  in  the  infinite  (sub  specie  aeterniiatis,  is 
Spinoza's  phrase),  there  is  neither  less  nor  greater ; 
a  man  is  no  higher,  no  nearer  God  than  an  ant, 
a  star  than  a  man ;  all  values  are  relative  to  ths 
finite  standpoint.  In  the  Infinite,  as  Nicolaus  of 
Cusa  tauglit,  aU  opposites,  including  good  and 
evU,  coincide  ;  liberty  and  necessity,  the  possible 
and  the  actual,  power  and  will,  will  and  thought 
or  idea,  all  these  in  God  are  one.  Hence  the 
universe  that  exists  is  the  only  possible  universe, 
and  because  it  exists  it  is  also  a  perfect  universe. 
But  again  Bruno's  maturer  thought  compelled 
him  to  recognize  gradations  in  value,  in  spite  of 
himself.  In  law,  natural  and  moral,  in  the  beauty 
and  order  of  Nature,  God  is  more  fully,  more 
adequately,  expressed  than  in  any  single  Deing  or 
individual  thing  [Op.  Lat.  i.  2,  p.  316). 

(c)  Ethics  and  religion. — The  end  and  aim  of  a 
Church  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  State  ;  it  is  social 
and  practical — the  security  of  the  community,  the 
prosperity  and  well-doing  of  its  members.  Dis- 
sension and  strife  are  dangerous  to  the  State, 
hence  the  need  of  an  authoritative  doctrine,  and 
the  enforcement  of  its  acceptance  and  of  outward 
conformity  with  it ;  but  the  Church  has  no  right 
to  go  further,  to  interfere  %vith  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  of  truth,  which  is  the  object  of  phil- 
osophy or  science.  Thus  the  Bible  teaches  not 
science  but  morality,  an  ideal  of  conduct.  No  dis- 
covery therefore  may  be  condemned  because  it 
conflicts  with  n  supposed  statement  of  fact  in  the 
Bible.  God  does  not  need  the  worship  of  men,  He 
cares  nothing  for  what  they  say  or  think  of  Him- 
self, but  only  for  what  they  do  to  each  other,  i.e. 
for  their  happiness.  Thus  all  worship,  all  religion 
has  a  purely  practical  and  human  end.  The  ordin- 
ary man  must  be  governed  by  authority,  by  fear 
of  punishment,  whether  in  this  life  or  in  the  next ; 
ignorance  and  bodily  pleasures  are  his  paradise. 
He  must  live  by  faith.  But  the  wise  or  heroic 
soul  is  able  to  attain,  through  reason,  and  through 
the  love  with  which  it  is  inspired,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  and  to  eternal  union  with  the  Divine. 
Thus  Bruno  comes  in  the  end  to  the  same  con- 
ception as  that  with  which  Spinoza  concluded  his 
Ethics — the  amor  Dei  intellectualis.  His  phil- 
osophy of  religion  is  a  rationalism,  but  limited 
always  by  a  belief  in  the  Transcendence  of  God, 
by  which  the  sphere  of  faith  is  separated  from 
that  of  reason,  and  indeed  remains,  as  Bruno 
sometimes  saw,  above  it. 

3.  Influence. — Although  his  writings  were  placed 
upon  the  Index  in  1603  and  became  very  scarce, 
and  although  in  his  lifetime  he  aroused  antagonism 
wherever  he  went,  Bruno  nevertheless  had  many 
followers  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany. 
No  doubt  his  LuUian  works  formed  the  first 
attraction,  but  through  them  his  philosophical 
ideas  received  an  entrance  into  current  thou{jht. 
The  influence  was  general  rather  than  special  ; 
the  courage,  independence,  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  defended  the  new  and  lofty  conception 
of  the  universe  and  of  Nature  in  its  relation  to 
God  made  themselves  felt  and  were  imitated. 
Traces  of  his  teaching  may  be  found  in  Bacon, 
in  Descartes,  and  above  all  in  Spinoza  and  Leibniz, 
with  both  of  whom  he  has  many  doctrines  in 
common.  Except,  however,  for  the  somewhat 
mistaken  admiration  of  the  English  Deists,  he 
was  generally  neglected  until  the  German  ideal- 
ists re-discovered  him  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  Ample  amends  has  now  been  made  by 
his  countrymen  in  the  study  of  his  writings,  their 
careful  editing,  and  complete  publication  ;  and  a 
multitude  of  monographs  upon  his  Ufe  and  phil* 
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osophy  have  appeared  during  the  last  thirty  years 
in  various  langua^ies. 

LiTsaAn-RK.— I.  WuHhS:  Opera  Latins,  IS79-1S91,  State 
edition,  3  vols.,  with  Introduction,  etc.,  Naples  ;  Oprre  Italiane, 
ed.  La^lde,  2  vols,,  Gottingen,  1888;  Oprrr  llaliane  (philo- 
sophical worlis  onlj),  ed.  Gentile,  2  vols.,  Bari,  lau7-8. 
I.  PmILOSOPS  r :  F.  Tocco,  i«  Opere  Latine  di  G.  B.  espuste-  « 
eon/rontaU  con  Ir  italimu,  Florence,  1889,  also  Le  Opere  fncdiU 
di  0.  B.,  Naples,  1891,  and  '  Le  Fonti  piu  reoenti  della  Filosotta 
del  Bruno '  iAcad.  dei  Lincei,  Rendic.  ser.,  v.  i.).  Manv  other 
references    will    Ije    found    in    these    and    in    the    following. 

LG«.V£/Ui  Womcs  o.v  Bsu.vo :  Christian  Bartholmess,  Jor- 
no  Bruno,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1846-7  ;  Domenico  Berti,  Giordano 
Bruno  da  iVofa'  (with  documents),  18S9 ;  H.  Brunnhofer, 
G.  B.'t  Weltanschauung  und  Verluin'jniss,  Leipzitr,  1882;  I. 
Frith,  Life  oj  Girrrdano  Bruno,  London,  1887  ;  A.  Riehl,  Gior- 
iano  Bruno,  Leipzig,  1900;  J.  L.  M'Intyre,  Giordano  Bruno, 
London,  1903 ;  G.  Gentile,  Giordano  Bruno  nella  Storia  delta 
CuUura,  Milan,  1907. 

J.  L.  M'Intyre. 
BRYANITES.— See  Methodism. 

BUDDHA,  LIFE  OF  THE.-Gautama,  the 
Buddha  (Pali  Gotamn),  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist 
faith,  which  at  one  time  numbered  in  all  probability 
more  adherents  than  any  other  form  of  religious 
belief,  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  560  B.C.,  in 
the  Lumbini  Grove,  near  the  ancient  town  of 
Kapilava.stu,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  hidden  beyond 
the  British  border  in  the  dense  tarai  region  of 
south  Nepal,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Basti  Dis- 
trict of  the  United  Provinces.  The  place  of  hie 
birth,  unknown  and  unidentitied  before,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  discovery,  in  the  year  1895,  of  a 
pillar  erected  there  \>j  the  Buddhist  Emperor 
AAoka(j.tJ.)  during  a  pilgrimage  which  he  under- 
took for  the  purpose  of  vi.siting  and  worshipping 
at  the  chief  sites  made  .sacred  by  the  presence  and 
acta  of  the  Buddha  while  he  lived  upon  earth. 
The  route  which  he  followed  led  him  from  his 
capital  city  of  Pataliputra  (Patna  [7. v.])  to  the 
Lumbini  Grove  and  Kapilavastu,  Bodh  Gaya, 
Samath,  near  Benares,  Sravasti,  Ku^anagara,  and 
other  sacred  sites,  the  exact  position  of  some  of 
which  is  still  uncertain ;  ana  at  each  place  he 
appears  to  have  set  up  a  pillar  or  built  a  stiqia 
commemorative  of  his  visit  and  of  the  incident  in 
the  Buddha's  life  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene. 
The  inscription  on  the  Lumbini  Grove  pillar  is 
perfect,  and  the  letters  as  clear  and  legible  as  on 
the  day  they  were  inscribed  ;  of  a  few  words,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  is  uncertain  : 

'The  king  Devdnampiya •  Pi^adassi,  when  he  was  twenty- 
years-anointed,  did  [thts  place]  the  honour  of  coming  [here]  in 
person.  Because  Buddha  was  born  here,  the  Sakya  saint,  he 
caused  a  stone  surrounding  and  screening  wall  to  be  made,  and 
a  stone  pillar  to  be  set  up.  Because  the  Blessed  One  was  born 
here,  he  made  the  village  Lummini  free  of  rent  and  entitled  to 
the  [king't]  eighth  share  [0/  the  grain].'  • 

The  name  Gautama,  by  which  the  future  Bud- 
dha was  known,  is  perhaps  derived  from  that  of 
Gotama,  the  ancient  r**>  or  seer,  to  whom  are 
ascribed  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda.  He 
becomes  Iniddha,  or  the  Buddha,  the  '  enlightened  ' 
or  '  wise,'  only  after  his  attainment  of  perfect 
wisdom  under  the  Bo-tree.  Other  titles  given  to 
him  are  Sdkvamuni,  '  the  sage  of  the  i^akyas ' ; 
Siddhdrtha,  'he  who  has  accomplished  his  aim  ;  and 
Tatltdgata,  '  he  who  has  arrived  at  the  truth.'  His 
father  was  named  Suddhodana,  the  chieftain  or 
prince  of  a  Sakya  clan,  who  ruled  from  Kapila- 
vastu over  a  small  king<loMi  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 

•  The  translation  is  that  of  J.  F.  Fleet  in  JRAS,  1908,  p.  486 ; 
cf.  p.  823,  and  ib.  1909,  p.  7(10 fT.  ;  V.  A.  Smith,  in  /A  xxxlv. 
(19061,  p.  4,  gives  a  rendering  that  differs  only  in  details.  For  a 
facsioiile  and  transcription  see  G.  Bvihler,  I'-fngr.  Jnd.  v. ; 
V.  A.  Smith,  Asoka  (IhOl),  p.  146,  etc.  Earlier  articles  and 
discussions  will  be  found  in  JRAS,  1897.  el  nl.,  anrl  in  the 
references  in  V.  A.  Smith,  op.  cit.  Not  far  from  the  Lumbini 
(Ruuimindei)  pillar  there  was  found,  near  the  village  of  Nlg- 
liva,  a  second  pillar  of  A^oka,  with  an  imperfect  inscriptinn 
recording  his  visit  to  the  stupa  of  KopAgamana  (.skr.  Kanaka- 
muni),  one  of  the  fourBuddhas  of  the  juesent  ugo(Kakusandlia, 
Kogngamana,  Kassapa,  and  Gauljima  hiniflelf ;  Warren,  Bud. 
dhitm  in  Translations,  p.  32  et  at.  ;  V.  A.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  146). 
Other  pillar-inscriptions  are  known  ;  lee  art.  AiOKA. 
vol-  II.— 56 


United  Provinces  and  the  neighbouring  District  ni 
southern  Nepal ;  and  his  mother,  Maya  or  Maha- 
maya,  is  said  to  have  conceived  him  alter  a  dream 
in  which  she  beheld  the  future  Buddha  descending 
from  the  heaven,  and  entering  her  womb  in  the 
form  of  a  white  elephant.  Hence  the  elephant  is 
sacred  to  all  Buddhists.  Maya  herself,  according 
to  the  tradition,  died  within  seven  days  after  the 
birth  of  her  son,  and  was  carried  to  the  Trayastriniia 
heaven  of  Indra,  whither  the  Buddha  himself 
ascended  later,  to  give  her  instruction  in  the  Law.* 
In  the  Jataka  (q.v.)  the  story  of  the  life  and 
experiences  of  the  Buddha  in  his  earlier  existences 
is  narrated,  and  how  the  characteristics  and  per- 
fections of  a  Buddha  were  exhibited  by  him  in 
patience,  self-saeriUce,  and  the  other  virtues.  As 
the  time  drew  nigh  for  him  to  enter  the  world  in 
this  the  final  birth,  the  gods  themselves  prepared  the 
way  before  him  with  celestial  portents  and  signs. 
'  Earthquakes  and  miracles  of  healing  took  place  ; 
flowers  bloomed  and  gentle  rains  fell,  although  out 
of  season  ;  heavenly  music  was  heard,  delicious 
scents  filled  the  air,  and  the  very  water  of  the 
ocean  lost  its  saltness  and  became  sweet  and 
refreshing.'  Before  his  birth  also  the  prophecy 
was  uttered  concerning  him,  that  he  would  become 
either  a  Universal  Monarch  {chakravartin),  or, 
abandoning  house  and  home,  would  assume  the 
robe  of  a  monk,  and  become  a  Buddha,  perfectly 
enliglitened,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  and  he 
himself,  in  the  Tusita  heaven,  before  consenting  to 
undertake  the  office,  makes  the  '  five  great  obser- 
vations,' in  order  to  determine  the  right  family  in 
which  to  be  bom,  the  right  continent,!  the  appro- 
priate district,!  the  proper  time,  and  the  pre- 
destined mother  of  the  Buddha.  He  is  accordingly 
conceived  in  the  womb  of  Queen  Maharaaya,  and 
she  is  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  Lumbini  Grove, 
under  the  shade  of  a  Sal-tree,  a  branch  of  which 
bends  down  to  her,  that  she  may  grasp  it  with  her 
hand.  The  body  of  the  child  bore  at  birth  the 
thirty-two  auspicious  marks  [mahdvyaiijana)  which 
indicated  his  future  greatness,  besides  secondary 
marks  (anuvyafijana)  in  large  numbers.  The  chief 
of  the  divinities,  including  Indra,  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  boy  was  received  by  four  Brahma 
angels.  Immediately  also  he  uttered  the  '  shout  of 
victory,' §  taking  seven  steps  forward,  and  finding 
in  none  of  the  ten  directions  a  being  equal  to 
himself.  At  the  same  moment  his  future  wife 
was  born,  and  also  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  under  which 
lie  was  destined  to  attain  Buddhahood. 

In  many  of  the  legends  the  young  Gautama 
performs  marvellous  feats  of  strength.  His  father 
also,  mindful  of  the  pri)|)hecy  that  he  would 
retire  from  the  world,  surrounded  him  with  all 
iii.anner  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  in  order  to 
ri'tain  his  affections,  and  prevent  him  from  under- 
taking a  vow  of  solitariness  and  poverty.  In 
particular,  he  endeavoured  to  keei)  from  him  the 
'four  signs,'  the  sight  of  whicli,  it  had  been 
announced,  would  move  him  to  enter  upon  the 
ascetic  life. 

'Then  said  the  king,  **  What  shall  my  son  see  to  make  him 
retire  from  the  world  ?" 

"The  four  signs." 

"  What  tour?" 


•  Uockhlll,  Lite  of  the  Buddha,  p.  80  f. ;  Warren,  op.  nil., 
p.  42 IT.  The  story  of  the  virginity  of  MavA,  the  mother  of  the 
Buddha,  is  late,  and  owes  its  inspiration,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  to  Christian  sources.  According  to  L.  de  la  Vall6- 
Poussin,  the  doctrine  is  asserled  in  the  Mahdvagtu  (9.0.)  bui 
not  elsewhere  (cf.  above,  p.  741''  and  note  i;. 

t  '  In  three  of  the  continents  the  Buddhafi  are  never  bom  ; 
only  in  the  continent  of  India  are  they  Ijorn." 

I  Madyadeia,  the  Middle  Country. 

§  In  two  of  his  previous  existences  the  Buddha  is  said  to  have 
spoken  at  birth — the  ilahomdha  and  Vetisantara  existences 
(see  Jiitaka,  i.  53,  quoted  in  Warren,  p.  47).  The  ten  directions 
are  the  zenith  and  nadir,  with  the  four  cardinal  and  the  four 
Intermediate  points. 
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•'  A  decrepit  old  man,  a  diseased  man,  a  dead  man,  and  a 
monk." 

"  From  this  time  forth,"  Baid  the  king:,  "  let  no  such  persons 
be  allowed  to  come  near  my  son.  It  w'Hl  never  do  for  my  son 
to  become  a  Biuldha.  What  I  wotild  wish  to  see  is  my  son 
exercising  sovereit^  rule  and  authority  over  the  (our  "great 
continenU  and  tlie  two  thousand  attendant  isles,  and  walking 
through  the  heavens  surrounded  by  a  retinue  thirty-six  leagues 
In  circumference."  And  when  he  had  so  spoken  he  placed 
guards  (or  a  distance  of  a  quarter  o(  a  lea^Tie  in  each  of  the 
four  directions,  in  order  that  none  of  these  four  kinds  of  men 
might  come  within  sight  of  bis  son.*  * 

On  successive  occasions,  however,  issuing  from 
the  palace,  he  is  confronted  by  the  four  signs  the 
Bight  of  which  fills  him  with  amazement  and 
distress ;  and,  realizing  the  impermaneme  of  all 
earthly  things,  he  determines  to  forsake  his  home 
and  take  refuge  in  the  forest  for  solitary  medita- 
tion, and  'to  obtain  the  highest  immortality.' 
His  resolution  is  strengthened  by  the  appearance 
of  the  attendant  women  of  the  palace,  whom  he 
finds  asleep  in  all  manner  of  uncomely  attitudes  ;  t 
and  he  pays  a  final  visit  to  his  wife  and  child 
in  the  inner  chamber,  checking  himself  in  his 
desire  to  waken  and  bid  them  farewell,  lest  their 
entreaties  and  caresses  should  avail  to  turn  him 
from  his  fixed  purpose.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
twenty-nine  years  old  when  he  thus  made  the 
'Great  Renunciation.'  On  his  horse  Kanthaka  he 
left  the  city  by  night,  and  miraculous  signs  accom- 
panied his  departure,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
lie  had  been  horn.  The  gods  themselves  silenced 
the  neighing  of  his  steed,  lest  the  city  and  its 
warders  should  be  aroused  ;  and  bore  up  the  horse's 
hoofs,  preventing  them  from  touching  the  ground  ; 
while  the  city  gates,  heavy  with  bolts  and  bar.'), 
opened  noiselessly  to  him  of  their  own  accord. J 
And  Mara,  tlie  prince  of  evil,  sought  to  win  him 
back  by  the  promise  of  universal  dominion,  which 
he  should  immediately  obtain. 

On  the  further  side  of  a  broad  stream  Gautama 
dismissed  his  horse  and  attendant,  the  latter 
seeking  permission,  which  was  refused,  to  remain 
with  him ;  §  and  the  two  returned  to  the  city,  to 
announce  that  their  master  had  finally  and  for 
ever  renounced  the  world.  The  prince  himself 
proceeded  alone  and  on  foot  to  Rajagriha  (Raigir), 
whose  king  greeted  him  as  the  future  Buddha, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that,  after 
gaining  enlightenment,  he  would  re-visit  his  king- 
dom and  give  him  instruction  in  the  right  know- 
ledge. Thence  he  made  his  way  to  Uruvela  (Skr. 
Urubilvd,  the  great  or  wide  -  spreading  Bel-tree, 
the  wood-apple),  a  village  or  grove  near  Gaya, 
and  there  in  the  company  of  five  ascetics  entered 
upon  a  course  of  extreme  self-discipline,  carrying 
his  austerities  to  such  a  length  that  his  body 
became  utterly  emaciated  and  lost  all  its  brightness 
and  grace ;  finally,  he  fell  down  senseless  and  was 
lielieved  to  be  dead.  For  six  years  the  'Great 
Struggle '  continued,  at  the  close  of  which,  becom- 
ing convinced  that  the  truth  was  not  to  be  won  by 
tlie  way  of  asceticism,  he  resumed  an  ordinary 
course  of  life  as  a  beggar  living  on  alms.  These 
si.\:  years  are  said  to  be  '  like  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  tie  the  air  into  knots.'  His  com- 
panions, however,  the  five  ascetics,  now  deserted 
liiin,  because  they  regarded  his  action  as  a  proof  of 
faithlessness  to  his  principles,  and  departed  to  the 
Deer-Park  at  Benares. 

There  followed  the  assaults  of  Mara,  who  with 
his  hosts  endeavoured  by  every  means,  first  by 

*  Jdtaka,  i.  56,  in  Warren,  p.  B3.  The  story  of  the  four  signs 
recurs  in  all  the  narratives  of  the  Buddha's  early  years  (cf.  e.(j. 
Bwhlhfi-Charita,  bk.  iii.).  It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  hcst- 
attoeted  of  the  early  traditions,  as  it  is  most  characteristic. 

t  Cf.  the  description  of  Hanuman'a  visit  by  night  to  the  palace 
of  Ravapa  in  Ceylon,  finding  his  wives  asleep  (Rdmd]/aria,  v. 
10) ;  and  the  similar  story  of  the  noble  Yasa  (itahdvagi/a  i.  T). 

J  Buddha-Charita,  v.  809.,  etc. 

S  According  to  one  form  of  the  tradition,  the  horse  died  of 
grief  on  the  spot,  and  wu  re-bom  aa  a  god  in  the  IrayaalriMa 
heaven. 


violence  and  then  by  varied  allurements,  to  distract 
liis  attention  and  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
Seated  under  the  Bo  -  tree  on  a  couch  or  plat- 
form of  grass,  on  its  eastern  side  and  facing  the 
east,  Gautama  remained  steadfast  and  immovable, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  showers  of  rocks  and  darts 
which,  as  soon  as  they  reached  him,  turned  into 
flowers.  Here  he  resolved  to  remain  —  'Never 
from  this  seat  will  I  stir,  until  I  have  attained  the 
supreme  and  absolute  wisdom.'  The  period  of  the 
temptation  closed  with  sunset,  when  the  army  of 
Mara  was  finally  driven  off  in  utter  defeat. 
During  the  following  night,  in  deepest  meditation, 
tlie  desired  knowledge  and  the  perfect  state  were 
attained,  and  Gautama  became  Bvddha,  'the  en- 
lightened one,'  to  whom  all  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  were  laid  open — omniscient. 

'  A  legend  relates  that  in  the  first  night-watoh  he  falnwl  a 
knowled^-e  of  all  his  previous  existences ;  in  the  second,  of  all 
present  states  of  being  ;  in  the  third,  of  the  chain  of  oauie*  and 
etiects  ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  be  knew  all  things.'  * 

During  the  seven  weeks  spent  under  the  Bo-tree, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  sustained  on 
an  ofl'ering  of  milk-rice,  brought  to  him  by  a 
woman  of  Uruvela,  named  Sujat4,  and  neither 
to  have  moved  from  his  place  nor  to  have  taken 
any  further  nourishment.  Until  this  time  he  had 
been  merely  a  Bodhisattva  (q.v.),  one  who  ia 
destined  to  gain  supreme  wisdom,  on  the  way  to 
Buddliahood  but  not  yet  perfectly  enlightened. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  or  truth  which  the  Buddha 
thus  believed  himself  to  have  grasped,  and  which  he  made  it 
liis  business  henceforth  to  preach,  see  art  HInatasa,  'All 
existence  involves  suffering ;  suffering  ts  caused  by  desire, 
especially  the  desire  for  continuance  of  existence  ;  the  suppres- 
sion of  desire  therefore  will  lead  to  the  extinction  of  suffering  ; 
this  deliverance  can  only  be  elTected  by  the  Noble  Eight-fold 
Path.'  These  are  the  d'ryasatyani,  or  Noble  Truths,  the  four 
terms  of  which  are  dufykha,  '  pain ' ;  samudaya,  '  cause ' ; 
nir^tdha,  'suppression ';  mdrt/a,  'way'  or  'path.'  The  same 
four  truths  or  axioms  are  propounded  in  the  Saikhya  philosophy 
{Mahfivanga,  i.  vi.  19 ;  SBE  xiii.  95  f.,  etc. ;  see  also  R.  Garbe, 
Saiikhyaund  Yoga,  Strassburg,  1896,  p.  18,  and  art.  Sakehta). 

With  regard  to  the  events  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  Buddha's  attainment  of  omniscience,  the 
traditions  are  more  than  usually  divergent.  That 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  attested,  and  most 
generally  finds  expression  in  Buddhist  art,  repre- 
sents him  as  spending  in  succession  seven  days 
under  tlie  Bo-tree,  in  deep  meditation, '  enjoying  the 
bliss  of  emancipation' ;  the  same  period  under  the 
'  Goat-herd's  Banyan  '  [ajapala),  where  a  Brahman 
is  said  to  have  approached  him  with  the  request  that 
he  would  define  the  characteristics  of  a  true  Brah- 
man ;  the  Buddha  replied  that  he  only  could  justly 
claim  the  name  who  was  '  free  from  pride,  free 
from  impurity,  self -restrained,  wise,  and  who  has 
f\ilhlled  the  requirements  of  holiness.'  A  third 
week  was  spent  under  the  Muchalinda-tiee,  from 
beneath  which  Muchalinda,  the  serpent-king,  came 
forth,  and  spread  his  hood  as  a  canopy  over  the 
Build lia  to  protect  him  from  the  wind  and  heat, 
the  storm-cloud  and  the  rain  ;  and,  finally,  a  fourth 
jieriod  of  equal  duration  was  spent  under  the 
Jiriffii/fttana -tiee,  whence  he  returned  to  the 
Banyan.  Thus  were  completed  four  periods  of 
seven  days.  During  the  last  week,  two  merchants, 
moved  by  a  divine  suggestion,  approached  the 
Huddlia,  and  with  respectful  salutations  offered 
him  food,  rice-cakes,  and  honey.  The  gift  was 
accepted,  and  received  in  a  bowl  (or  four  bowls  of 
stone),  presented  to  him  at  the  moment  liy  the  four 
divinities  that  guard  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.t  The  merchants  declared  their  faitli  in  the 
Buddha  and  his  Law,  J  and  begged  to  be  received  at 
disciples.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  they 
thus  became  the  earliest  lay-disciples  in  IJuddliism. 

After  his  return  the  Buddha  is  represented  as 

•  Monicr- Williams,  Buddhism,  p.  34 ;  cf.  Warren,  p.  82. 

t  Mahfirariga,  i.  2-4  ;  cf.  Warren,  p.  83  St. 

t  Kniployiug  the  'two-refuge'  formula,  because  the  laAyAo, 
the  order  of  monks,  was  not  yet  instituted. 
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debating  in  Mb  mind  wlietlier  he  ahonld  undertake 
the  wearisome  and  thankless  task  of  communi- 
cating to  men  the  profound  truths  which  he  had 
thus  perceived.  Bralmia  appeared  to  him,  and 
with  reverential  oheisance  recalled  him  to  high 
office  and  duty,  reminding  him  of  the  misery  and 
ignorance  of  mankind,  who,  if  they  do  not  hear 
the  doctrine  preached,  cannot  attain  to  salvation. 
The  Buddha  assented  ;  but  a  further  doubt  arose  to 
whom  he  should  first  proclaim  his  doctrine  with 
the  assurance  that  they  would  understand.  He 
decided  that  the  five  ascetics  with  whom  he  had 
previously  lived  in  the  practice  of  austerities 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  the  new  teaching. 
He  therefore  sought  them  out  in  the  Deer-Park, 
Isipatana,  at  Benares,  and  to  them  delivered  his 
first  sermon,  or  brief  exposition  of  doctrine, 
'setting  in  motion  the  wheel  of  the  Law,"  and 
founding  '  the  highest  kingdom  of  truth.'  The 
bhik^us  accepted  the  truth,  and  at  their  own 
request  were  duly  ordained,  becoming  the  first 
members  of  the  Buddhist  Order  (sahgha)  of  monks. 
The  number  of  the  disciples  rapidly  increased  ; 
and  Gautama  sent  forth  his  monks  on  missionary 
tours  hither  and  thither,  bidding  them  wander 
everywhere,  preaching  the  doctrine  (dharma),  and 
teaching  men  to  order  their  lives  with  self-restraint, 
simplicity,  and  chastity.  Of  these,  his  earliest  con- 
verts, two  of  the  most  renowned  were  Sariputta 
and  Moggallana  (Maudgalyayana),  members  of  aii 
ascetic  community  resident  at  that  time  at  Raja- 
griha,  who  received  the  truth  from  the  lips  of  the 
monk  Assaji,  one  of  the  five  original  disciples  ;  he 
taught  them  the  substance  of  Buddhist  doctrine, 
expTaininK  that  he  himself,  being  only  a  novice, 
was  unable  to  expound  it  at  length. 

'  Of  lawa  or  principles  that  originate  from  a  cause,  the  cause 
of  these  the  liudiiha  hath  declared,  and  also  the  destruction  of 
theiu.    Thus  the  great  Teacher  (Monk)  hath  spoken,  t 

The  recitation  of  these  words  by  the  venerable 
monk  Assaji  is  said  to  have  aroused  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearers  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
'whatever  is  subject  to  origination  is  subject  also 
to  cessation  or  destruction.'  X  They  were  thereupon 
admitted  into  the  Order  by  the  Buddha  himself. 
Both  are  recorded  to  have  died  before  their  Master. 
Other  disciples,  whose  names  and  actions  till  a 
large  place  in  the  early  chronicles,  were  Upali,  who 
recited  the  text  of  the  Vinaya  at  the  first  Council 
after  the  Buddha's  death  ;  Ka^j'apa  (Kassapa)  or 
M»ha-Ka3yapa,  the  president  of  the  Council,  for 
•A'liose  coming  the  cremation  of  the  body  of  the 
Buddha  was  delayed  ;  and  Ananda  (q.v. ),  his  cousin 
and  favourite  attendant,  who  seems  to  have  watched 
over  him  during  life  with  closest  care,  and  to  have 
been  nearest  to  him  at  death.  Others  of  high 
birth  became  lay-disciples.  And  there  were  also 
female  followers,  who,  later,  were  permitted  to 
form  themselves  into  an  Order  of  Buddhist  nuns 
(see  art.  Monasticism  [Buddhist]). 

Thereafter  the  Buddlia  spent  a  life  prolonged, 
according  to  the  tradition,  over  forty-five  years,  in 
itinerating  from  place  to  place,  and  jireacliing  the 
doctrine  to  all  who  would  listen.  "The  details  of 
his  joumejrings,  as  recorded  in  the  chronicles,  are 

•  Dharmachakrapravartana  (Pill  Dhamiiuukakkappaeat- 
tajia);  see  SliK  xiii.  94  ff.,  and  the  references  there  given  ;  Kern, 
Indian  huddhimn,  p.  23.  The  wheel  is  a  continually  recurring 
Bymhol  in  Buddhist  art ;  the  original  intention  prolmhly  was  to 
represent  as  well  the  -lertection  of  the  doctrine,  the  circle 
denoting  all-rounded  cjmpieteness,  aa  its  unceasing,  unresting 
provfreswion.  Tlie  sermon  itself,  aa  given  in  the  texts,  is  a 
mabifeHto  of  Buddliist  doctrine,  inculcating  the  avoidance  of 
the  two  extremes  of  a  life  of  sensual  pleasure  or  of  ascetic  self- 
mortihcation.  a-id  urging  the  pursuit  of  the  'Middle  Path' 
which  leads  to  insight,  supreme  wisdom,  and  nirvana. 

t  Ye  dharma  hetu-prahhard  hf.lum  tt'h'hn  Tathii^ntaJ^  hy 
avadat  te^dflcha  yo  nirofiha  ft'aih-vddi  MahHramanafy — the 
Buddhist  creed  or  confession  of  faith.  (Ct.  SUE  xiii.  144 ff.; 
Kern,  p.  46  ;  Wa.-ren,  pp.  87-91.) 

t  Mahdv.  I.  23 :  cf.  Warren,  p.  870. 


not  of  mnch  interest ;  they  leem  to  have  been  con- 
fined mainly  to  the  kingdom  of  Magadha,*  and 
especially  the  country  around  Rajagriha  and 
Sravasti;t  but  are  traditionally  said  to  have  ex- 
tended also  far  into  the  north-west  of  India  and 
the  Panjab.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  settled  dwellmg-place, 
although  gifts  of  land  and  buildings  were  made  to 
him  by  wealthy  disciples  ;  the  most  extensive  and 
important  of  these  apparently  were  the  Jetavana 
park  and  monastery  at  Sravasti  —  the  gift  of 
Sudatta  or  Anathapindika,  who  bought  it  from 
Jeta,  the  king's  son,  at  the  cost  of  covering  the 
ground  with  gold  pieces.  Jeta  retained  a  portion, 
and  built  thereon  a  vihdra  for  the  monks  ;  whence 
the  whole  estate  was  known  aa  Jetavana,  the  grove 
or  park  of  Jeta.  In  the  rainy  season  ( Vassa  [j.«.]) 
it  was  his  wont  to  abstain  from  travelling,  osten^ 
sibly  lest  the  animal  and  insect  life  which  then 
abounded  should  be  inadvertently  injured  or  de- 
stroyed ;  but  partly  also,  no  doubt,  becanse  of  the 
physical  difficulty  which  the  heavy  rains  placed  in 
the  way  of  much  movement.^  The  doctrines 
which  he  taught  seem  generjilly  to  have  been 
received  with  approval,  often  with  enthusiasm, 
although  opposition  was  at  times  aroused.  His 
chief  rival  was  Devadatta,  a  cousin  of  the  Buddha, 
who  is  represented  as  being  jealous  of  his  influence 
and  popularity,  and  as  repeatedly  seeking  to  com- 
pass his  death.  Devadatta  had  been  received  into 
the  Order  at  the  time  of  a  visit  which  Gautama 
paid  to  Kapilavastu  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
ministry,  but  had  never  been  a  sincere  believer. 
The  final  attempt  which  he  made  to  poison  the 
Buddha  was  frustrated,  and  he  himself,  for  making 
a  false  profession  of  faith,  fell  down  into  hell, 
where  he  was  condemned  to  remain  for  an  entire 
world-cycle. 

At  the  age  of  over  eighty  years,  according  to 
the  tradition,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  devoted  to 
teaching  and  preaching,  Gautama  Buddha  realized 
that  the  time  drew  near  for  him  to  die,  to  leave  his 
disciples  and  his  work,  and  to  attain  parinirvdna,% 
final  or  perfect  nit-vaiia. 

The  authoritative  account  of  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  aa 
related  by  the  Southern  School  of  Buddhism,  is  contained  in  the 
St ahd-Parinihbnna  Sxitta  of  the  Digha-Nikdya,  the  '  Book  *f 
the  Great  Decease,'  translated  by  T.  W.  Khya  Davids  in  SBE, 
vol.  xi. ;  Warren,  pp.  95-110.  See  art.  Litbelatcrb  (Buddhist). 
The  narrative  from  Tibetan  sources  is  given  by  W.  W.  Rockhill, 
Life  of  the  Buddha,  pp.  13*i-147.  Thedate  of  hia  death  has  been 
discussed  at  great  length,  and  by  many  scholar*.  The  Sinhalese 
reckoning,  representing  the  tradition  of  the  South,  places  the 
event  in  the  year  644  or  643  B.C.  ;  but  it  seema  certain  that  this 
is  too  early.  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Sir  A.  Cunningham 
(Bhilsa  Topes,  London,  1864),  from  a  full  consideration  of  ail  the 
available  data,  gave  his  decision  for  the  year  477  B.C.  Prof.  Max 
MuUer  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  (.v££'  x.2  p.  xliil  fl. ;  Hit- 
tory  o/ Sanskrit  LiUrature^  pp.  2(l'.i  ff. ,  299),  which  waaendoraed 
by  Dr.  Buhler.  Others,  as  Westergaard  and  Kern,  bring  the 
time  of  his  death  down  to  a  considerably  later  period,  e.  370  B.a 
The  most  recent  essay  in  favour  of  a  yet  earlier  date  is  by  tlie 
Indian  schfilnr  P.  C.  Mukherji,  who  argues  for  the  early  part  ol 
the  lith  century  (see  review  in  .//(jl.'i,  I'Ji.K),  p.  688  fT.).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  date  is  very  near  to  the 
truth.  Dr.  Fleet  re-examines  the  whole  question  with  greatcare 
in  JliAS,  1900,  pp.  1-34,  endeavouring  to  determine  the  precise 
day  of  the  year  on  which  the  Buddha  die<l,  which  he  concludes 
to  have  been  Oct.  13th,  483  B.C.  Cf.  also  .M.  de  Zilva  Wickre- 
masinghe  in  Epigr.  Zeytaniea,  i.  142  n.  7,  160  f. 

Accompanied  by  Ananda,  tlie  Buddha  then  came 


•  Beal,  Siyuki,  ii.  82 ff.  ;  cf.  art.  M<oadiia. 

t  I.eggc,  Fd-IIien,  p.  56  fT.  ;  Beal,  op.  cH.  ii.  1  ff.  The  site  of 
Srivasti  was  identifiea  by  Cunningham  with  Sahet  Mahet,  Inthe 
Oonda  District  of  the  United  I'ruvincea,  and  this  identillcation 
has  been  conlirmed  by  recent  discoveries  (see  J/f^5,  I'.los,  pp. 
971, fT.,  1098t.,  iniiii,  p.  10(11  ff.;  /C/, «.!).).  There  isa description 
of  Sravasti  from  Sitdialese  sources  in  W.  Q^lger,  Lit^.u,  Spracht 
d.  Sinijhalesc.n,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  14  f. 

!  \'a3sa  was  also  observed  by  the  Jainas,  and  In  this  respect 
apparently  both  sects  followed  the  earlier  practioeof  the  Hindu 
monnstic  onlers. 

S  i'ali  parinibbdna,  see  art.  NmvI^A  ;  nirvdtia  Is  a  atate 
attainiit>le  and  attained  during  life,  and  waa  enjoyed  by  the 
Buddha  himself  and  by  many  Buddhist  saints  ;  parxnirvAna  Ii 
reached  only  at  death,  with  the  dissolution  of  the  bodily  friuna. 
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to  the  S'Tla-tree  grove  Upavartana  at  KuSanagara,* 
in  tlie  country  of  the  Mallas.  There,  by  his  direc- 
tion, a  couch  was  spread  between  two  .^a/a-trees, 
with  its  liead  to  the  north,  on  which  he  lay  down 
'  on  the  right  side  after  the  manner  of  a  lion,  and 
placinj;  foot  on  foot  remained  mindful  and  con- 
SL-ious,  t  The  trees  bloomed  out  of  season,  and 
scattered  their  flowers  on  him  as  he  laj".  His  last 
hours  were  spent  in  giving  counsels  and  directions 
to  Ananda  and  the  assembled  monks.  Subhadra 
also,  a  wandering  ascetic,  was  admitted  to  his 
presence,  listened  to  his  teaching,  and  was  con- 
verted, thus  becoming  '  the  last  disciple  made  by 
tlie  Blessed  One  himself.'  Finally,  he  invited  Ins 
disciples  to  state  any  doubt  or  dilhculty  felt  by 
them  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  liuddlia 
or  the  rules  of  the  Order,  that  he  might  remove  it ; 
and  bade  them  regard  his  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
as  their  teacher  after  he  was  gone.  Three  times 
the  question  was  lopeated  : 

'  "  It  may  be,  brethren,  th.it  some  brother  has  a  doubt  or  per- 
plexity respecting  either  the  Budiiha  or  the  Doctrine  or  the 
Order  or  the  Path  or  tlie  course  of  conduct.  Aslt  any  tpieslioii, 
brethren,  aud  do  not  have  to  reproach  yoursehes  afterwards 
with  the  thouirlit.  Our  Teacher  waa  present  with  us,  but  we 
failed  to  aflk  him  all  our  questions." 

And  when  he  had  thus  spolcen  the  brethren  were  silent. 

"  It  may  be,  brethren,  that  it  is  out  of  respect  to  the  Teacher 
thatye.i.<^k  noquestions.    Then  let  e.ac-h  one  speak  l»  his  friend." 

And  when  he  had  th.us  spoken  the  brethren  were  silent. 

Then  the  venerable  Ananda  spuke  to  the  Blessed  One  : 

"  How  wondenul  a  thing  it  is.  Reverend  ft>ir,  and  how  marvel- 
lous I  Verily,  I  believe  tliat  in  this  whole  assembly  of  the 
brethren  there  is  not  one  brother  who  has  any  doubt  or  perplexity 
respecting  the  Buddha  or  the  Doctrine  or  the  Order  or  the  Patti 
or  the  course  of. conduct." 

"  With  you,  Ananda,  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  when  you  say 
that ;  but  with  the  Tathagata,  Ananda,  it  is  a  matter  of  know- 
ledge that  in  this  whole  assembly  of  the  brethren  there  is  not 
one  brother  who  has  any  doubt  or  perplexity  respecting  either 
the  Buddha  or  the  Doctrine  or  the  Order  or  the  P.ith  or  the 
course  of  conduct.  For  of  all  these  five  hundred  brethren, 
Ananda,  even  the  most  backward  has  become  converted,  and  is 
DO  longer  liable  to  be  bom  in  a  state  of  suffering,  but  is  assured 
of  final  salvation." 

Then  the  Blessed  One  addressed  the  brethren  : 

"And  now,  brethren,  I  take  my  leave  of  you;  all  the  con- 
stituents of  being  are  transitory  ;  work  out  your  salvation  witli 
diligence." 

This  was  the  last  word  of  the  Tathagata. 

Thereupon  the  Blessed  One  entered  the  first  trance  (dhyiinn)  ; 
»nd  rising  from  the  first  trance,  he  entered  the  second  trance  ; 
tnd  rising  from  the  second  trance,  he  entered  the  third  trance  ; 
»nd  rising  from  the  third  trance,  he  entered  the  fourth  trajice  ; 
and  rising  from  the  fourth  trance,  he  entered  the  realm  of  the 
Infinity  of  space;  and  rising  from  the  realm  of  the  inOnitvof 
sp.ace.  he  entered  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  consciousness  ;  "and 
rising  from  the  realm  of  the  inlinity  of  consciousness,  he  entered 
the  realm  of  nothingness  ;  and  rising  from  the  realm  of  nothing- 
ness, he  entered  the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor  non- 
perception  ;  and  rising  from  the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor 
non-pereption,  he  arrived  at  the  cessation  of  perception  and 
sensation.'  X 

The  same  process  is  then  repeated  in  reverse  order  until  the 
flrst  trance  is  again  reached.  Thence  he  passes  successively  to 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth.     And  at  the  close  it  is  s.iid  : 

'  And  rising  from  the  fourth  trasc«,  immediately  the  Blessed 
One  passed  into  Nirvana.' 

In  the  Maluayana  .school  of  Buddhism  a  mystical 
doctrine  of  three  bodies  {kaya)  of  the  Tathiigata,  is 
taught — the  dkarmah'nja,  or  body  of  the  Law, 
sambhunaktiyrt,  or  body  of  perfect  "bliss,  nirmrinn. 
kaya,  the  illusory  or  anparitional  body.  The  first 
is  said  to  be  discernible  in  the  whole  air  of  the 
Tathagata,  the  second  in  the  whole  air  of  a  Bodlii- 
sattva,  the  third  in  the  air  of  diflerent  pious  men. 
The  underlying  idea  would   seem   to  be  that  of 

*  The  scene  of  the  Buddha's  death  has  not  been  certainly 
Identillcfl ;  according  to  Ka-Hien,  chs.  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  it  lav  2S 
yojaiian  cast  of  Kapilavnstu  (cf.  Heal,  SitiitJd,  il.  SI  B.).  Sir  A. 
Cujmmghiini  idciitilied  the  site  with  the  village  of  Kasia,  about 
40  miles  ea.st  of  i;,irakhpur,  in  the  United  Provinces,  where 
there  are  extensive  liuddliist  ruins  ;  but  doubt  is  thrown  on  the 
correctnes.s  of  his  conclusions  bv  recent  discoveriesand  investiga- 
tions. See  V.  A.  .Smith  in  J  HAS,  VMti,  p.  139  fl.  ;  J.  F.  Fleet  ih 
l»0(i,p.  1)07 and  note;  J.  II.  Marshall,  ib.  1907,  p.  993ff.,  with  plate 
•hoiving  excavaliiiiis  at  the  great  monaster}-  ;  101,  s.o.  '  Kasia.' 

f  Theattitudennd  si'cnearerepresented  fromsculptures,«.(l. 
In  A.  iJruiiwedcl,  Ili„l,IMst  Art  in  India,  1901,  p.  119  ff. 

t  Mahn-Pariiuhlrina  Sulla,  vL  1.  6-11,  SBB  xi.  112  fT. : 
W«rren,  p.  108  t. ;  Kern,  p.ut. 


completing  the  connexion,  or  chain  of  evolution, 
between  the  living  earthly  Buddha  and  his  spiritual 
or  mystical  counterpart,  invisible  in  the  heaven.* 

A  curious  tradition,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  not 
ea.sy  to  trace,  represents  the  death  of  th«  Buddha 
as  due  to  over-indulgence  in  'dried  boar's  flesh,' t 
at  a  feast  which  Chunda,  the  blacksmith,  had 
prepared  for  him  and  his  disciples.  Kecognizing 
the  danger  of  the  dish,  Gautama  refused  to  allow 
the  others  to  partake  lest  they  should  sutter  injuiy, 
and  gave  orders  that  what  was  left  over  should  be 
buried  in  the  ground.  In  view  of  the  Hindu 
aversion  to  a  meat  diet,  or  the  taking  of  life  in  any 
form,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  tradition  is  a 
mere  invention  of  later  times.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  preparation  consisted  of  some  vegetable 
or  root,  perhaps  truffles  ;  a  '  boar's  delicacy,'  or 
favourite  food  ;  or  the  name  of  some  dish  prepared 
for  the  feast  may  have  been  confused  in  course  of 
time  with  '  boar's  flesh  '  or  '  pork.'  The  refusal  to 
permit  his  disciples  to  share  was  then  invented  to 
exalt  his  magnanimity,  and  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  he  alone  suH'ered  after  the  meal.  If  this  were 
really  the  case,  his  great  age  would  itself  be  a  suffi- 
cient ex])lanation.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that 
in  the  Tibetan  books  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
pork,  although  the  last  feast  in  the  Buddha's 
honour  is  described  as  in  the  Pali  narratives.? 

The  death  of  the  Buddha,  like  his  birth,  was 
acoomjianied  by  signs  and  portents  from  heaven  ; 
and  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  sky  united  in 
liiiiientation  with  his  disciples  and  the  men  of 
Kusanagara.  The  Mallas  of  the  town  paid 
due  honour  to  the  corpse,  with  processions  and 
garlands  and  music,  for  a  space  of  six  days.  On 
the  seventh  the  body  was  carried  by  eight  of 
their  chieftains  to  a  shrine  outside  the  city,  on  the 
east,  where  a  funeral  pyre  was  raised  of  sweet- 
.scented  woods.  The  Rlalla  chiefs,  however,  were 
unable  to  .set  fire  to  the  pile ;  and  it  was  explained 
to  them  that  the  final  ceremony  of  cremation  must 
await  the  arrival  of  Kasyapa,  who  with  five 
hundred  brethren  was  at  that  moment  approach- 
ing Kusanagara.  When  Kasyapa  reached  the 
slirine,  he  saluted  with  reverence  the  Buddha's 
corpse,  and  with  his  companions  passed  thrice 
round  the  funeral  pile,  bowing  dovra  in  homage. 
The  pyre  then  spontaneouslj'  began  to  bum  ;  and, 
after  the  flames  had  done  their  work,  they  were 
again  miraculously  extinguished. 

The  bones  and  relics  that  remained  from  the  fire 
were  claimed  by  the  Mallas  of  Ku.sanagara  (Kusi- 
nar,a),  on  the  ground  that  the  Buddha  had  died  in 
their  territory.  Others,  however,  advanced  claims 
to  a  portion  ;  and  the  danger  of  strife  was  allayed 
only  by  the  remonstrances  of  a  Brahman,  Drona 
(Dona)  byname,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  Mallas 
themselves,  undertook  to  distribute  the  relics.  An 
eightfold  division  was  made,  as  follows  :  (1)  Ajata- 
satni,  king  of  Magadha ;  (2)  the  Lichchhavis  of 
Vais.ali  ;  (3)  the  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu ;  (4)  the 
Bulls  of  Allakappa;  (5)  the  Koliyasof  RamagrSma; 
(6)  a  Brahman  of  Vethadipa,§  whose  name  is  not 
recorded  ;  (7)  the  Mallas  of  Pava ;  (8)  the  Mallas 
of  Kusanagara.  Further,  the  earthenware  vessel 
(kumbha),  in  which  the  relics  had  been  gathered 
together  after  cremation,  was  given  to  Drona  him- 
self; and  to  the  Mauryas(Moriyas)  of  Pipphalivana, 
who,  after  all  the  relics  had  been  distributed,  sent 
a  message  demanding  a  share,  were  granted  the 

•  See  Rockhill,  Life  of  the  Buddha,  p.  200  B. ;  L.  de  U  V. 
Poussin  in  JRAS,  190«,  p.  943  fl.,  and  art.  A-iauDDBi  in  toL  L 
p.  M7  ff. 

t  Sitara  iHkara)  maddava,  Parinibb.  S.  iv.  18  9.,  SBB 
xi.  71  ff.  J.  F.  Fleet  {JRAS,  1906,  pp.  658,  881  f.)  suggests  '  the 
suri-iilent  parts,  tit-bits,  of  a  young  wild  boar'  ^maddava,  8kr. 
m'ir'larn,  '-oftness,'  'delicacy  '  [mrdw]). 

t  Uockhill,  p.  isat. 

$  Proliablv  represented,  accordin,;  to  Dr,  Vog«l,  by  tbe  raina 
at  Kasia  ;  see  JRAS,  1907,  p.  993  ft. 
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embers  of  the  fire.  Thus  there  were  altogether 
ten  portions,  ami  over  each  a  cairn  {stfipa)  was 
erected  and  honiige  paid.  These  buildings  re- 
mained for  many  years  centres  of  pilgrima^'e,  and 
were  visited  not  <mly  by  liuddliists  of  India,  but 
by  pilgrims  from  di-stant  lands.*  In  one  form  of 
the  narrative  the  Emperor  Asoka  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  a  redistribution  of  the  relics  among 
84,000  siiifias,  whicli  he  built.  One  of  the  original 
stupas,  however,  that  at  Ramainania  (5),  he  was 
unable  to  violate,  being  prevented  by  the  spirits 
(ndgas)  that  watched  over  the  cairn. 

At  Piprawa  (Piprahava,  Piprfilnva),  in  the  United 
Provinces,  excavations  were  made  some  years  ago 
in  an  ancient  mound  and  relic  chamber  ;  and  among 
the  objects  discovered  was  a  large  stone  box,  con- 
taining steatite  vases  (one  of  \vhich  bore  a  short 
inscription),  pieces  of  bone,  gold  leaf,  jewels,  beads, 
etc.  The  inscription  when  read  was  understood  to 
describe  the  relics  enclosed  in  the  vase  as  those  of 
the  Buddha  himself  ;  and  it  was  inferred  that  these 
fragments  of  bone  were  the  actual  portions  of  the 
body  of  Gautama,  preserved  after  cremation,  over 
which  was  erected  the  stupa  which  had  now  been 
re-discovered.  Dr.  Fleet,  however,  interprets  the 
inscription  dill'erently  ;  and  understands  it  to  refer, 
not  to  the  founder  himself,  but  to  the  Sakyas,  his 
kinsmen,  many  of  whom,  according  to  the  tradition, 
were  massacred,  «nd  their  city  wholly  or  partially 
destroyed,  in  revenge  for  a  slight  put  upon  the 
neighbouring  kinc  of  Kosala.t  In  either  case  the 
inscription  would  seem  to  carrj  with  it  the 
identification  of  Piprawa  with  kapilavastu,  the 
capital  of  the  Sakyas. 

The  discovery  is  also  reported  of  the  ancient 
stupa  built  near  Peshawar,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  by  Kanishka.t  which  tliey 
describe  as  the  finest  in  India.  Buddha  liiniselt, 
when  travellings  in  the  country,  is  said  to   have 

grophesied  to  Ananda  that  on  that  spot,  four 
undred  years  after  his  death,  a  king  named 
Kanishka  would  raise  a  great  stupa  in  his  honour, 
'  which  will  contain  many  various  relics  of  my 
bones  and  flesh.' §  Many  marvels  are  related  con- 
cerning the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  both 
Fa-Uien  and  Hiuen-Tsiang  record  the  presence  in 
former  times  of  the  almsbowl  (pdtra)  of  Buddha  in 
that  country.  Two  large  mounds  lying  east  of  the 
city  have  been  identiiied  as  the  site  of  the  great 
building  erected  by  Kanishka,  and  excavations 
have  been  carried  on  for  the  last  two  years,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Archseological  Survey  of  India. 
Under  one  of  the  mounds  were  found  '  remains  of 
an  enormous  monument,  which  proves  to  be  the 
lost  pagoda,  so  minutely  described  by  the  Chinese 
travellers.' II  In  a  relic-chamber  was  discovered  a 
casket  containing  small  fragments  of  bone,  which 
may  therefore  be  portions  of  the  remains  of 
Gautama  himself.  The  magnificence  of  the  monu- 
ment indicates  the  importance  attached  to  the 
sacred  relic?  which  it  was  intended  to  enshrine. 
And  the  tri.dition  recorded  by  Hiuen-Tsiang  proves 

hfat  n  hi«  day  they  were  believed  to  be  actual 

relics  oi'll'e  Founder  of  Buddhism. 

•  Parinibbira  Sutta,  vl.  61-62. 

t  JRAS,  190  p.  160.  Dr  Fleet  reads  the  text,  »nd  tran8late» 
ftj) follows:  Sukiu^hatinaih ta-bhagiTQ.ikanajh sapitta-dalanaiii 
iyath  Bolila-nidhait  Budltata  hha'jo-ale  saJciyanam,  *Of  the 
brethren  o(  the  Welarued  One,  lOKether  with  (tlifir)  littla 
Bieten  (and)  to^'ethcr  vth  (their)  chiliiren  ond  wives,  IhiH  (is)  a 
deposit  of  reliefs ;  (namly)  of  the  kinsmen  of  Buddha,  the 
Blessed  One."  Harlier  intrpretatiotis  understood  the  referent^e 
to  be  to  a  relic-shrine  of  he  Buddha  himself,  set  up  by  his 
Sakya  brethren.  See  Fl  ^'s  arli<:le,  /"C.  eit.,  in  whir'h  he 
discuiues  the  inscription;  a>.  tor  a  description  of  the  original 
discoveries,  ih.  1898,  p.  Mi,  el  ;  Muliherji,  Anti<i\lit'eit  in  thf 
KtpaltM  Tarai,  ISD7  ;  ct.  Flee  in  J  HAS,  lOn.i,  p.  670  IT. ;  and 
on  the  identification  of  Kapilavafcu,  W.  Yost,  ti.  lUOli,  p.  653  ff. 

t  Legtre,  FaUien,  oh.  xii. ;  Bel,  Sit/uH,  i.  97  fl. 

}  Seal,  i.e.,  p.  99. 

I  Timet,  17tb  Aug.  18W  -.fJnS,  1909,  p.  106«S. 


Among  the  prophecies  uttered  by  the  Buddlxi 
was  one  concerning  the  future  of  the  religion  which 
he  established,  and  its  ultimate  decline  and  dis- 
appearance from  the  earth.  The  declaration  ia 
contained  in  the  AnSgata-Vai'nia  ('Narrative  of 
Coming  Events'),  and  was  given  at  Kapilavastu 
in  response  to  a  question  by  Sftriputta.  The 
history  of  the  future  Buddha,  Maitreya  (Pali 
Mettcyya),  is  described  ;  then  at  long  intervals  after 
his  own  death  will  occur  the  '  five  disappearances ' ; 
of  the  attainments,  when  his  disciples  will  rise  to 
ever  higher  degrees  of  sanctity  ;  of  the  method, 
when  tile  knowledge  of  the  precepts  and  the  way 
of  salvation  shall  be  lost ;  of  learning,  when  the 
sacred  texts  themselves  shall  be  forgotten  ;  of  the 
symbols,  the  monastic  robe,  bowl,  etc.  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  five  thousand  years  '  the  relics  will  begin  to 
fail  of  honour  and  worship,  and  will  ^o  where ver  they 
can  receive  honour  and  worship.  But  as  time  goes 
on  tliey  will  not  receive  honour  and  worship  in  any 
place.  Then  .  .  .  the  relics  will  come  from  every 
place  .  .  .  and  having  congregated  together  at  the 
throne  under  the  great  Bo-tree  .  .  .  will  teach  the 
Doctrine.  Not  a  single  human  being  will  be  found 
at  that  place  ;  but  all  the  gods  from  ten  thousand 
worlds  will  come  together  and  listen  to  the  Doc- 
trine, and  many  thousands  of  them  will  attain  to 
the  Doctrine.  .  .  .  Then  they  will  weep,  saying, 
"  From  henceforth  we  shall  be  in  darkness."  Then 
the  relics  will  put  forth  flames  of  fire  and  bum  up 
.  .  .  without  remainder.' * 

[The  subject  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  which  was 
referred  to  this  article  by  a  cross-reference  at  Bab- 
LAAM,  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  treat  in 
a  separate  article  under  the  title  Josaphat.] 

LiTEBATDRE.— r/w  Buddha-Charita  of  A^vaghosha,  ed.  by 
E.  B.  Cowell,  Oxford,  1S93,  tr.  SB£,  vol.  xlix.,  Oxford,  1894 ; 
Fo-sho-hinQ-tmn-king,  a  Life  of  Buddha  by  A^va^'hoslia,  tr. 
from  Sansitrit  into  Chinese  by  Dharmaraksha,  A.n.  420,  and  from 
Chinese  into  Enj.'lish  by  Samuel  Beal,  SEE,  vol.  xix.,  Oxford, 
lSb3 ;  Buddhist  Suttas,  Mah'iparinibbdna  SnUanta,  tr.  from 
Pali  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  SBK,  vol.  xi.,  Oxford,  1887  ;  Vinaya 
Texts,  Mahdvartga  and  ChuUavagga,  tr.  from  the  Pall  by  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids  and  H.  Oldenberp,  SBE,  vols,  xiii.,  xvii.,  xx., 
Oxford,  18S1-18S6  ;  Jalaka,  or  Stories  of  Iht  Bxuldha'a  Former 
Births,  tr.  from  the  Pali  by  various  hands,  6  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1895-1907  ;  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  of  Budhistn,  new  ed., 
London,  1880,  and  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists,  new 
ed.  1881  ;  E.  Senart,  La  Ligmde  de  Budtlh^j'',  Paris,  1882; 
P.  Bigandet,  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  the  Buddha  of  th* 
Burmese^,  lx>n(ion,  1880  ;  W.  W.  RockhiU,  Life  uf  the  Buddha 
and  the  Early  History  of  his  Order,  derived  from  Tibetan  iVorla, 
London,  1884  ;  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  Bttddhism,  Lon- 
don, 1889 :  E.  Windisch,  Mara  und  Buddha,  Leipri^,  1896 ; 
H.  C.  Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translations,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1896,  ch.  i.  ;  H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Biuidhism,  Strass- 
burg,  1896,  pp.  12-48;  E.  Hardy,  Buddha,  Leipzig,  1903; 
H.  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  sein  LeUn,  seine  Lehre,  und  sein9 
GeTneinde *,  P.erlin,  I'JUS  [Eng.  tr.,  Buddha:  his  Life,  his  Doc- 
trine, his  Order,  London,  1882):  H.  Baynes,  iroi/ o/f/i«  BwfdAa, 
London,  1906;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Bi/tfiMimt,  New  York,  1907; 
Travels  of  FdBien,  tr.  by  J.  Legge,  Oxford,  1888;  Siyuki, 
Buddhist  Record*  of  the  WMtern  World,  U.  by  8.  Beal,  2  vol*., 
London,  1906.  A.  S.  GBDKN. 

BUDDHAGHOSA.— This  was  the  name  •£ 
several  members  of  the  Buddhist  Order.  It  will 
be  Buflicient  here  to  deal  with  the  best  known 
among  them,  the  celebrated  author  and  scholar 
who  flourished  early  in  the  5th  century  A.D. 

I.  Life. — The  authorities  regarding  the  life  of 
Buddhaghosa  the  Great  are  as  follows.     In  the 


first  place,  certain  important  portions  of  his  works 
have  already  been  published.  The  few  details 
they  contain  as  to  tlie  life  of  the  author  are  the 


only  contemporary  records  of  it  that  have  survived. 
Secondly,  Uliaiiimakitti,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
cent.  A.D.,  wrote  a  ccntinuation  of  the  Great 
Chranvie  (tr.  in  Turnoui  s  Malulvaniia,  p.  250  ff.) 
of  Ceylim.  In  it  he  inserted  an  account,  in  thirty- 
three  couplets,  of  the  life  and  work  of  Buddha- 
ghosa. It  is  not  exactly  known  from  what  sources 
this  account  was  drawn  ;  but  it  probably  gives 
*  Warreu,  pp.  48i-lg6. 
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the  tradition  as  preserved  at  the  Great  Minster  in 
Anuradhapura  {9-v.)  in  written  documents  now  no 
longer  extant.  Thirdly,  we  have  a  life  of  Buddha- 
gho^a,  written  in  I'ali,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
cent.,  by  a  Burmese  bhilc^u  named  Maha  Man- 
gala.  It  is  of  a  legendary  and  edifyinc  character, 
and  of  little  independent  value.  The  title  is, 
Buddkaghos-uppatti  ('Advent  of  Bnddhaghosa") ; 
and  the  text  has  been  edited  and  translated  by 
James  Gray.  The  results  to  be  obtained  from 
these  sources  will  best  be  stated  chronologically. 

In  the  introductory  verses  to  his  commentary 
on  the  Digha  (ed.  Rhys  Davids  and  Carpenter), 
Baddhagho^a  says  that  he  compiled  it  in  accord- 
ance witn  the  opinions  of  the  Elders  at  the  Great 
Minster ;  and  that  since  he  had  already,  in  his 
Visuddhi  Magga  ('Path  of  Purity'),  dealt  with 
certain  points,  he  would  omit  these  in  his  com- 
mentary. Lastly,  he  says  that  the  authorities  on 
■which  ne  relied  were  in  the  Sinhalese  language, 
and  that  he  reproduces  the  contents  of  them  in 
P&li.  In  his  commentary  on  the  Vinaya  (quoted 
JBAS,  1871,  p.  295)  he  gives  the  names  of  some  of 
these  Sinhalese  works.  They  are  the  Great  Com- 
mentary, the  Raft  Commentary  (i.e.  written  on  a 
raft),  and  the  Kurundi  Commentary  (i.e.  the  one 
written  at  Kurunda  Vein).  In  his  commentary 
on  the  Parivdra,  Buddhaghosa  states  (teste  Gray, 
p.  12)  that  he  studied  these  three  under  Buddha- 
mitta.  In  his  Attha-salinl  (ed.  Miiller),  Buddha- 
ghosa also  quotes  as  his  authorities  these  and 
other  commentaries  >VTitten  in  Sinhalese ;  refers 
frequently  to  his  own  Visuddhi  Magga,  and  twice 
at  least  to  his  commentary  on  the  Vinaya ;  and 
mentions  otherwise  (apart  from  the  canonical 
works)  only  the  Milinda  and  the  Petakupadesa." 

These  meagre  but  important  details  show  con- 
clusively that  Buddhaghosa  worked  at  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  two  books  last  mentioned, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  scholars  at  the  Great 
Minster  in  Ceylon,  and  on  the  basis  of  materials 
written  in  Sinhalese. 

The  authority  next  in  point  of  date  explains 
how  this  was  supposed  to  nave  occurred.  It  tells 
ns  that,  during  the  reign  in  Ceylon  of  Malia-Nama 
(who  ascended  the  throne  A.d.  413),  there  was  a 
young  Brahman  born  in  India  who  wandered  over 
the  continent  maintaining  theses  against  all  the 
world.  In  consequence  of  a  discussion  that  took 
place  between  him  and  Revata,  a  Buddhist  bhiksu, 
ne  became  interested  in  Buddhist  doctrine,  and 
entered  the  Order  that  he  might  leam  more  about  it. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  became  converted,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Jnanodaya  ('  Uprising  of 
Knowledge');  and  also  an  essay  entitled  Attha- 
talini  ('Full  of  Meaning'),  on  the  AbJiidhamma 
manual  included  in  the  Canon  under  the  title 
Dhamma-taiigani.  On  Revata  observing  that  he 
contemplated  a  larger  work,  he  urged  him  to  go  to 
AnuT&dhapura,  where  there  were  better  materials 
and  greater  opportunities  for  study,  and  make  him- 
self acquainted  there  with  the  commentaries  that 
had  been  preserved  in  Sinhalese  at  the  Great 
Minster,  with  a  view  to  re-casting  them  in  I'ali. 
Buddhagho^  agreed  to  this,  went  to  the  Great 
Minster,  studied  there  under  Saiighapali,  and 
when  he  had  mastered  all  the  subjects  taught, 
asked  permission  to  translate  the  commentaries. 
The  authorities  of  the  School  gave  him  two  verses 
as  the  subject  of  a  thesis,  to  test  his  ability.  What 
he  submitted  as  this  thesis  was  the  work  afterwards 
to  become  so  famous  under  the  title  of  Visuddhi 
Macjga.  This  proved,  with  the  assistance  of  good 
fairies,  so  satisfactory  that  his  request  was  granted. 
Then,  according  to  the  chronicler, '  he  translated  the 
whole  of  the  Sinhalese  commentaries  into  Pali.' 

*8m  th«  referencM  giTan  tn  Ui*.  Bhyt  D*Tida'  BuddhUt 
PnfMon  PV-  sx-xxT. 


We  need  not  take  every  word  of  this  edifying 
story  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  it  was  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part,  though 
a  very  important  part,  of  the  Sinhalese  comment- 
aries that  he  reproduced  in  Pali.  Other  scholars, 
some  of  whose  names  we  know,  while  some  are 
not  yet  known,  reproduced  other  parts  of  it.  The 
work  was  by  no  means  a  translation  in  the  modem 
sense.  It  was  a  new  work  based  on  the  older  ones. 
And  the  intervention  of  the  fairies  (devata)  is  only 
evidence  of  the  curious  literary  taste  of  the  time 
of  the  poet.  But,  in  the  main,  the  story  bears  the 
impress  of  probability. 

The  Buddhaghos-uppatti  takes  over  this  story, 
telling  it  with  many  flowers  of  speech  and  at  greater 
length.  It  adds  a  few  details  not  found  in  Dham- 
makitti's  couplets,  giving,  for  instance,  the  names 
of  Buddhagho^a's  father  and  mother  as  Kesi  and 
Kesini,  and  the  name  of  the  village  they  dwelt  in 
as  Ghosa.  Both  the  authorities  locate  it  at  Gaya 
in  Magadha,  near  the  Bo-tree.  The  Gandhavaniia 
(JPTS,  1896,  p.  66)  adds  that  Kesi  was  the 
family  chaplain  (purohita)  of  King  Saiigama.  The 
Saddmmma  Sahgaha  (JPTS,  1890,  p.  55)  gives  the 
additional  detail  that  Buddhaghosa  worked  at  his 
translations  in  the  Padhaiiagliara,  an  apartment 
to  the  right  of  the  Great  Minster.  The  Sinhalese 
chronicler  concludes  his  account  with  the  simple 
statement  that  Buddhaghosa,  when  his  task  was 
accomplished,  returned  home  to  India,  to  worship 
at  the  Wisdom  tree.  The  Burmese  authorities 
(quoted  by  Gray  in  his  introduction)  all  agree  that 
he  went  to  Burma.  This  is  merely  a  confusion 
between  our  Buddhaghosa  and  another  bhiksu  of 
the  same  name  (called  more  accurately  Buddha- 
ghosa the  Less),  who  went  from  Ceylon  to  Burma 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.  (Forchhammer, 
p.  65). 

2.    Works. — The    extant     books    written     by 
Buddhaghosa  would  fill  many  volumes.     Of  these 
only  one,  and  that  one  of  the  shortest,  has  so  far 
been  edited  in  Europe.      The  most  important  is 
probably  the  Visuddhi  Magga,  a  compendium  of 
all  Buddhism,  in  three  books :  on  Conduct,  Con- 
centration (or  mental  training),  and  Wisdom  re- 
spectively.     Henry  C.  Warren  has  published  an 
abstract  of  this  work  (JP'I'S,  1891);  and  a  com- 
plete edition,  with  translation,  introductions,  and 
notes,  is  in  preparation  for  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series.     The  rest  are  all  commentaries.     Those 
on  the  four  great  Nikayas,  on  the  Abhidhamma, 
and  on  the  Vinaya,  would  each  fill  three  or  four 
volumes.       A    late    authority,    the    Saddhamma 
Sahgaha  (JPTS,  1890,  p.  56),  gives  137,000  lines 
as  the  extent  of  these  six  works.     Another  late 
authority,  the  Gandha-vainia  (JPTS,  1896,  p.  59), 
in  giving  a  complete  list  of  Buddhaghosa's  works, 
mentions  in  addition  commentaries  on  the  Pati- 
mokkha,  Dhammapada,  Jataka,  Khuddaka  Pdtha, 
and  Apadana,  adding  on  p.  68  the  Sutta  Nipata. 
This  list  probably  errs  both  by  excess  and  by  defect. 
It  does  not  include  the  Attha-sdlim,  which  we  now 
know,  from  the  edition  published  by  the  Pali  Te" 
Society,  to  have  been  written  by  him,  and  it  dis 
include  the  commentaries  on  the  Dhamrroada  and 
the  Jdtakas.     Now  we  have  before  us  fe  text  of 
the  introductory  verses  to  each  of  thee  works.    In 
each  case  the  author  describes  the-ircumstances 
under  which,  and  names  the   sojlars  at  whose 
instigation,    he   undertook    andcarried   out   the 
work.     In  neither  case  is  an?'- if erence  made  to 
Buddhaghosa.     In  both  sty  1  and  matter  each  of 
these    books   difiers  from   le    other,   and    from 
such   portions   of  the  worJ  of  Buddhaghosa  as 
are   accessible   to   us.      I  the   similar   cajses  of 
Nagarjuna  and   ^ahkarc  works  not  written   by 
them  have  been  ascrih  to  famous  writers.     The 
tradition  of  Buddhagh^^'s  authorship  of  either  ot 
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the  books  above  named  has  not  as  yet  been  traced 
back  earlier  than  tlie  lUth  cent.  ;  and,  for  the  above 
reasons,  it  is  at  present  very  doubtful.  A  large 
number  of  short  quotations  from  Buddhayhoja's 
commentaries  have  been  printed  by  the  editors  of 
the  various  texts  with  which  he  deals  ;  and  sixty 
consecutive  pages  from  tlie  historical  introduction 
to  his  commeutary  on  the  Vinaya  have  been  edited 
by  H.  Oldenberg  {Vinaya,  vol.  iii.).  Rhys  Davids 
and  Carpenter  have  published  one  volume,  out  of 
three,  of  the  Sumahgala  Vilctsinl,  his  commentary 
on  the  Digha.  Ana  one  complete  work  by  him, 
the  Attha-sdlini  above  referred  to,  has  been  edited 
by  E.  Miiller.  This  turns  out  to  be,  not  the  essay 
under  that  title  said  by  Dhammakitti  to  have  been 
composed  in  India,  but  another  work  written  in 
Ceylon  subsequently  to  the  Visuddhi  Magga  and 
the  six  great  commentaries.  It  is  doubtless  an 
enlarged  edition  of  the  essay,  and  the  latter  has 
therefore  not  been  preserved.  Manuscripts  of  the 
undoubted  works  of  Buddliagliosa,  containing  the 
texts,  sufficient  to  till  some  twenty-five  volumes 
more,  are  extant  in  European  libraries  ;  and  the 
Pali  Text  Society,  having  completed  its  edition  of 
the  canonical  works,  is  now  engaged  on  the  publi- 
cation of  these. 

3.  General  conclusions. — Buddhagho^a's  greatest 
value  to  the  modern  historian  is  due  largely  to  the 
limitations  of  his  mental  powers.  Of  his  talent 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  was  equalled  only  by 
his  extraordinary  industry.  But  of  originality, 
of  independent  thought,  there  is  at  present  no 
evidence.  He  had  mastered  so  thoroughly  and 
accepted  so  completely  the  Buddhist  view  of  life, 
that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  occupy  time  with 
any  discussions  on  ultimate  questions.  In  his  '  Path 
of  Purity '  he  gives,  with  admirable  judgment  as  to 
the  general  arrangement  of  his  matter,  and  in  lucid 
style,  a  summary  of  the  Buddhism  of  his  time. 
There  is  no  argument  or  discussion.  In  his  six 
great  commentaries — those  on  each  of  the  four 
Nikdyas,  containing  the  Doctrine  ;  on  the  Vinaya, 
containing  the  Canon  Law;  and  on  the  Ab/ii- 
dhamma,  containing  the  advanced  Psychology — 
he  adheres  to  one  simple  plan.  He  first  gives  a 
general  introduction — dealing  mainly  with  literary 
history — to  the  worJc  itself.  To  eacn  of  the  more 
important  Dialogues,  or  Suttas,  he  gives  a  special 
introduction  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  supposed,  when  he  wrote,  to  have  been  origin- 
ally spoken,  and  on  the  places  and  the  persons 


mentioned  in  it.  He  quotes  in  the  comment  on 
the  Sutta  every  word  or  phrase  he  considers  doubt- 
ful or  deserving  of  notice  from  a  philological,  exe- 
getical,  philosophical,  or  religious  point  of  view. 
His  philology  is  far  in  advance  of  the  philology  of 
the  same  date  in  Europe,  and  his  notes  011  rare 
words  are  constantly  of  real  value,  and  iki'  i-Idom 
conclusive.  He  gives  and  discusses  various  readings 
he  found  in  the  texts  before  him  ;  and  these  notes, 
together  with  his  numerous  quotations,  go  far  to 
settle  the  text  as  it  lay  before  him,  and  are  of  great 
service  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  originals. 
Of  the  higher  criti<ism  Buddhaghosa  is  entirely 
guiltless.  To  him  there  had  been  no  development 
in  doctrine,  and  all  the  texts  were  the  words  of  the 
Master.  He  is  fond  of  a  story,  and  often  relieves 
the  earnestness  of  his  commentary  with  anecdote, 
parable,  or  legend.  In  this  way,  without  in  the 
least  intending  it,  he  has  preserved  no  little  ma- 
terial for  tne  history  of  social  customs,  commercial 
values,  folk-lore,  and  belief  in  supra-normal  powers. 
His  influence  on  the  development  of  the  literary 
faculty  among  Buddliists  throughout  the  world 
has  been  very  considerable.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  the  method  adopted  in  his  commentaries  fol- 
lows very  closely  the  method  of  those  much  older 
ones  preserved  in  the  Canon  ;  but  the  literary  skill 
with  which  he  uses  it  is  a  great  advance,  more 
especially  in  lucidity,  over  the  older  documents. 

LiTERATCRB.— ^UAiMaiiTO,  ed.  E.  MiUler  (^PTS,  1897);  A'umoA- 
gala  Viidsini,  ed.  Rhys  Davids  and  Carpenter  {I'TS,  1886); 
Mahdva^h^a,  ed.  G.  Turnour  (Colombo,  1837) ;  Bmtdhaghua- 
uppatti  (ed.  J.  Gray,  London,  1892);  Digha,  ed.  Rhys  Davids 
and  Carpenter  (/>3'.-i,  1899,  1BU3) ;  E.  Forchhammer,  Jardine 
Prize  Esuay  (Rangoon,  1885) ;  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  'Buddhist 
Psychology '  (HAS,  19U0).  T.  W.  RhyS  DaVIDS. 

BUDDHISM.— The  character  of  Buddhism 
varies  according  to  the  country  in  which  it  pre- 
vails, so  that  a  general  sketch  would  be  of  very 
little  value.  The  origin  of  Buddhism  has  been 
given  in  the  article  Buddha  ;  its  early  develop- 
ments will  he  described  in  two  articles,  one  on 
the  HINAYANA,  or  Little  Veliicle,  the  other  on 
the  MahSyana,  or  Great  Vehicle.  Then  the 
Buddhism  of  each  country  will  be  separately 
treated  under  the  name  of  the  country.  See 
Bhutan,  Burma,  Central  A.sia,  Ceylon, 
China,  India,  Japan,  Java,  Korea,  Siam, 
Tibet.    See  also  Sects  (Buddhist). 

BULGARIANS.— See  B0GOMIL8. 


BULL. 


Eg^yptian.— See  Animals,  Egyptian  Religion. 
Greek   and    Roman. —  See  Animals,  Tauro- 

BOUUM. 

BULL  (Semitic). — The  wild  bull  (Assyr.  rimu, 
Heb.  ri'Sm)  was  found  in  Mesopotamia,  whence  it 
wandered  into  Babylonia  and  the  level  parts  of 
Palestine,  while  the  domesticated  short-homed  ox 
seems  to  have  been  indigenous  in  Western  Asia 
before  the  rise  of  Bab.  civilization.  Further  south,  in 
Arabia  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  the  country  was 
unsuitable  for  cattle,  and  sheep  took  the  place  of 
oxen.  This  fact  is  important  in  view  of  the  general 
opinion  of  anthropologists  that  the  original  home 
of  the  Semitic  race  was  Arabia. 

In  Babylonia,  figures  of  bulls  guarded  the  ap- 
proach to  a  temple,  house,  or  garden.  They  were 
Delieved  to  protect  the  building  from  the  entrance 
of  evil  spirits,  and  were  often  represented  with 
wings,  to  which,  in  the  Assyrian  period,  a  human 
face  was  added.  Colossal  figures  of  them  in  stone 
or  met&l,  called  lamassi  (from  the  Sumerian  lammn], 
were  placed  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.     At 


Hindu.— See  Animals,  Vedic  Reuoio>. 
Semitic  (A.  H.  Sayce),  p.  887. 
Teutonic  (C.  J.  Gaskell),  p.  889. 

times  they  were  represented  on  the  gates  or  walla 
as  goring  the  enemy.  The  Semitic  Babj-lonians 
included  them  among  the  sedi  (Heb.  shi-dlm),  or 
'spirits,'  partly  beneficent,  partly  evil,  with  which 
the  air  was  filled.  Among  the  Sumerians,  however, 
they  had  the  specific  name  of  alad.  Ashurbanipal, 
in  describing  uis  destruction  of  Susa,  states  that 
he  '  broke  in  pieces  the  nfdi  (written  alad),  the 
colossal  bulls  (lamassi)  which  guarded  the  temple,' 
and  '  removed  the  raging  wild  bulls  that  adorned 
the  gates'  ;  and  in  the  legend  of  Chedorlaomer  (?) 
wo  read  that,  when  Bel  determined  to  bring  evil 
ujpon  his  tenipio  at  Babylon,  '  its  ii^du,'  or  guardian- 
bull,  dcpnrtrd  from  it,  and  so  allowed  the  Klamite 
to  (filter  .and  destroy  the  sanctuary.  The  guardian- 
bulls  wore  also  known  as  kiruhi,  and  corresponded 
with  thi>  cherubim  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  protecting  'the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life  '  (<}n  3").     In  a  list  of  Bab.  deities,  tl>e 


BULL  (Semitic) 


names  of  '  the  two  divine  bulls '  of  Ea  of  Eridn  are 
given  (W-'^Z  ii.  56,  59-60). 

A  bilingual  hymn  in  Sumerian  and  Semitic  {ib. 
iv.  23),  addressed  to  '  the  bull '  who  is  '  the  off- 
spring of  Zu,'  the  storm-god,  describes  it  as  '  the 
great  bull,  the  supreme  bull  which  treads  the  holy 
pasturage  .  .  .  planting  the  com  and  making  the 
field  luxuriant.'  '  Between  his  ears,'  it  is  added, 
'is  the  mouth  of  the  deep,'  or  'sea,'  a  great  basin 
of  water  which  stood  in  the  court  of  a  Bab.  temple. 
As  there  is  also  a  reference  in  the  same  hymn  to 
'  the  twelve  gods  of  copper,'  we  are  reminded  of 
the  '  sea  '  of  Solomon's  temple  which  '  stood  upon 
twelve  oxen  '(IK  7^). 

Among  the  Babylonians  the  bull  S5'mbolized 
strength,  and  hence  was  a  synonym  for  '  hero '  ;  it 
was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  spirit  which 

f protected  the  gate  was  supposed  to  have  a  bull- 
ike  form.  For  the  same  reason  Jahweh  of  Israel 
was  compared  to  a  wild  bull  (Nu  23^  24*  etc.),  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  abMr  of  the  OT  should  be 
rendered  '  bull '  rather  than  '  mighty  one.' 

According  to  the  Epic  of  Gilgamesh,  Ann,  the 
god  of  heaven,  created  a  bull  to  avenge  the  insults 
offered  by  Gilgamesh  to  his  daughter  Ishtar,  and 
to  punish  the  hero  by  devastating  his  country  and 
destroying  his  countrymen.  The  bull  is  called  an 
alH  (a  word  of  Sumerian  origin),  and  its  horns  are 
described  as  being  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  of  enormous 
size.  The  bull,  however,  was  killed  bj'  Gilgamesh 
and  his  companion,  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
would  seem,  Gilgamesh  was  afiiicted  with  disease, 
while  his  companion  sufl'ered  a  premature  death. 
The  bull  was  really  the  constellation  Taurus  or  the 
star  Gud-ana,  '  the  bull  of  heaven ' — a  name  which 
goes  back  to  the  age  when  the  vernal  equinox 
coincided  with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Taurus. 
Jensen  believes  that  it  was  a  storm  god  before 
being  thus  transplanted  to  the  sky,  and  that  a 
connexion  was  assumed  between  alii,  'the  bull' 
and  aid  (Sumer.  aid),  'a  storm-demon  '  {Assyr.-bab. 
Mythen  unci  Epen,  1900,  p.  452).  The  suggestion 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  bull  is  called  the 
son  01  the  storm-god  (see  above),  and  that  it  was 
a  symbol  of  Hadad-Kimmon,  the  god  of  the  air 
and  the  thunderbolt.  Hadad  is  often  depicted 
standing  on  the  back  of  a  bull.  Hadad,  however, 
was  known  in  Babylonia  aaAmurru,  '  the  Amorite 
god,'  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  his  associa- 
tion with  the  bull  was  derived  from  Northern 
Syria.  A  recollection  of  the  bull  as  a  malevolent 
Btorm-deity  may  survive  in  the  Mithraic  repre- 
sentation of  the  sun-god  slaying  a  bull. 

In  Northern  Syria,  where  Hadad,  the  CUician 
Sanda,  was  specially  worshipped,  the  bull  was  his 
sacred  animal.  Wnen  the  worship  of  the  god 
under  the  name  of  Juppiter  Dolichenut  (' Juppiter 
of  Dolichfi  ')  was  transplanted  to  Rome,  monuments 
were  erected  to  him  on  which  he  is  figured  standing 
on  a  bull,  with  a  double-headed  battle-axe  in  one 
hand  and  a  thunderbolt  in  the  other.  At  Hiera- 
polis  (Membij),  the  successor  of  Carchemish,  he 
was  throned  upon  bulls  as  his  consort  was  upon 
lions  (Lucian,  rfe  Dea  Syria,  31),  and  bulls  were 
among  the  sacred  animals  kept  in  the  court  of  the 
temple.  On  the  stele  of  Ksarhaddon  found  at 
Zinjerli  he  also  stands  upon  a  bull,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  the  rock-sculpture  of  Maltaiya  (Place, 
PI.  45)  to  the  N.AV.  of  Mosul.  The  earliest  known 
representation  of  the  god  in  a  similar  position  is 
upon  Babylonian  BeaTcylinders  of  the  age  of 
Jammurabi. 

Further  south  the  association  of  the  bull  \vith 
the  (upreme  Baal  can  also  be  traced.  Europa  was 
cameo  from  Phoenicia  by  Zeus,  i.e.  Baal,  under 
the  form  of  a  bull ;  and  the  Cretan  Minotaur  was 
t«nned  *  Asterius,'  pointing  to  a  belief  in  a  con- 
nexion   between    the    bull    and    the    Phoenician 


Athtoreth.  Bulls  of  iron  existed  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Zeus  Atabyrius  in  Rhodes  which  may  bare 
owed  their  origin  to  Phcenician  intluence ;  aiul 
Silius  Italicus  [Punica,  iii.  104  ff.)  refers  t<.-  the 
'cornigera  frons'  of  Mllichus  or  Melkarth.  The 
name  (Ashtoreth-)  Kamaim  seems  to  imply  the 
existence  of  a  cow-headed  Ashtoreth  ;  and  a  cow 
is  found  on  an  early  Bab.  seal-cylinder  as  a  symbol 
of  Ishtar.  A  cow-goddess  naturally  presupposes  a 
bull-god.  On  a  Nabatiean  monument  a  bull  repre- 
sents a  god  whom  Sachau  identifies  with  Ka?iu  or 
Kasios  (P5B^,  1896,  p.  1056). 

According  to  Ex  32,  a  golden  'calf,'  or  more 
correctly  a  bull,  was  made  by  Aaron  during  the 
absence  of  Moses  on  Mount  binai,  and  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Israelites  as  a  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  God  who  had  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt.  At  a  later  date,  Jeroboam  set  up  images 
of  bulls  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Northern  King, 
doni,  where  they  were  adored  as  likenesses  or 
symbols  of  Jahweh.  Tlus  Israelitisli  worship  of 
bulls  has  been  thought  to  have  been  derived  from 
Egypt.  But  against  this  it  is  urged  that  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  living  animal,  and  not 
the  image  of  it.  The  objection,  however,  is  not 
convincing,  since  votive  images  of  the  Egyptian 
bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  are  numerous,  and  the 
Semitic  equivalent  of  Egyptian  beast-worship 
would  have  been  image-worship.  But  the  bull- 
worship  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  was  unknown 
in  Judah,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it 
was  derived  from  Northern  S3Tia,  Jahweh  being 
identified  with  Hadad. 

The  bull-worship  even  of  the  Semites  in  Northern 
Syria  was  probably  of  foreign  origin.  The  diN-ine 
bulls  of  Babylonia  were  ori^inallj*  Sumerian,  and 
the  names  applied  to  them  oy  the  Semitic  Baby- 
lonians were  borrowed  from  the  Sumerian  lan- 
guage. On  the  other  hand,  Hittite  influence  was 
strong  in  Northern  Syria,  and  '  the  bull-god '  was 
one  of  the  chief  Hittite  deities  in  whose  honour 
images  of  bulls  were  dedicated.  At  Eyuk,  near 
Boghaz  Keui,  a  bull,  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  is 
represented  as  being  worshipped  ;  and  among  the 
Phrygians  the  stealing  of  an  ox  was  punished  with 
death  (Nic.  Damascenus,  148,  ed.  Orelli).  Asia 
Minor,  in  fact,  was  a  land  of  cattle-breeding  and 
agriculture,  where  the  ox  which  drew  the  plough 
was  held  in  special  veneration.  When  an  anthropo- 
morphic conception  of  the  deity  was  introduced 
from  Babylonia,  the  human  god  accompanied  by 
the  animal  took  the  place  of  the  auiiiial  alone  as 
an  object  of  worship.  The  cuneiform  tablets  from 
the  Assj^ro-Babylonian  colonies  near  Kaisariyeh 
show  that  this  must  be  dated  at  latest  in  the 
5aramurabi  age. 

It  would  thus  appear  probable  that  Northern 
Syria  was  the  meeting-place  of  a  twofold  Sumerian 
conception  of  the  bull :  as  a  beneficent  guardian  of 
the  homestead,  and  a  malevolent  storm -demon — 
derived  Ln  the  one  instance  from  the  character  of 
the  domesticated  animal,  and  in  the  other  from 
that  of  the  wild  bull — and  the  Hittite  worship  of 
the  bull-god  as  the  protector  of  the  cultivated  land. 
Sumerian  beliefs  in  regard  to  the  bull  were  adopted 
by  the  Semitic  Babylonians,  and  the  association  of 
the  bull  with  the  Sjrian  Hadad  would  have  been 
the  result  of  foreign  influences.  Bull-worship,  in 
short,  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
early  Semites,  as  indeed  must  necessarily  have 
been  the  case  if  their  primitive  home  was  Arabia. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Heb.  word  for  '  wild  bull ' 
is  borrowed  from  Babylonian,  and  is  not  found,  at 
all  events  in  that  sense,  in  Arabic.  The  custom  of 
hanging  up  bucrania,  or  ox-heads,  above  the  doors 
of  houses,  moreover,  was  not  Semitic.  It  was 
derived  from  the  belief  in  the  protecting  powers  of 
the  divine  bull,  and,  like  the  Bab.   lamcuii,  oi 
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which  they  were  a  survival,  the  bucrania  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  evil  spirits  into  a  liouse, 
as  a  horse-shoe  is  still  supposed  to  do  in  certain 
parts  of  England.  The  custom  was  naturally  pre- 
valent throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  the  bull's  head 
frequently  makes  its  appearance  on  Cyprian  seal- 
cylinders  of  the  early  Copper  Age.  Tlie  custom 
was  also  known  to  tlie  Nubian  settlers  in  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  the  Xllth  and  following  dynasties, 
from  whom  the  usage,  described  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  39),  of  making  an  ox-head  a  scapej^oat,  may 
have  been  derived  (see  also  Dt  21*-  •).  In  Arabia 
and  Palestine  the  apotropeeic  use  of  the  bucranium 
was  practically  unknown. 

LiTBRATURB.— In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  above,  see 
Baudissin,  Studitn  zur  tern.  Religionsgesch.,  Leipzig,  1876,  i. ; 
Sayce,  Uibbert  Ltetures,  London,  1891,  pp.  289-93. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

BULL  (Teutonic).— Plutarch  in  his  life  of 
Marius  (cap.  23)  states  that  the  Cimbri  took  with 
them  on  their  expedition  into  Italy  a  brazen  bull, 
on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  swear  solemn 
oaths.  Apart  from  this,  there  is  little  evidence  for 
the  sacred  character  of  cattle  among  the  Teutonic 
races,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  used  for 
sacrifice.  A  primitive  cult  of  the  cow  would 
appear  to  be  reflected  in  the  Edda  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  where  the  cow  Audhumbla 
exists  before  either  gods  or  men,  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  their  origin.  There  is,  more- 
over, in  the  saga  of  Olaf  Trygvason,  a  curious 
legend,  which  relates  that  a  certain  Ogwald  wor- 
shipped a  cow,  which  he  took  everywhere  with 
him,  and  which  at  his  death  was  buried  beside 
him  in  a  second  cairn.  The  only  addition  to  these 
vague  indications  is  the  statement  of  Tacitus 
{Germania,  40),  that  the  .sacred  car  of  the  goddess 
Herthus  was  drawn  bv  yoked  cows  ;  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  oxen  drew  the 
chariots  of  the  Merovingian  kings. 

C.  J.  Gaskell. 

BULL-ROARER.—'  BuII-roarer '  is  the  English 
name  (Germ.  Schvyirrholz)  of  a  common  toy  in  the 
country  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent. It  is  merely  a  thin  slat  of  wood,  with  a 
hole  for  the  insertion  of  a  string,  and  is  usually 
either  oval  or  oblong  in  shape  and  pointed  at  the 
extremities ;  sometimes  the  edges  are  serrated. 
Tied  to  a  string,  and  the  string  firmly  held,  the 
bull-roarer  is  swung  round,  and  produces  a  kind  of 
muffled  roar.  The  mystic  or  magical  connexions 
of  the  bull-roarer  in  Europe  will  be  noticed  later  ; 
we  must  first  consider  its  very  important  part  in 
the  religion  of  the  most  backward  races.  It  lias 
been  most  carefully  studied  among  the  aborigines 
of  Australia,  and  its  uses  are  analyzed  by  Pfere 
P.  W.  Schmidt  in  his  paper  '  Die  Stellung  der 
Aranda'  (Arunta),  in  ZE,  1908,  Heft  6. 

Beginning  with  the  Arunta,  in  the  exact  centre 
of  Australia,  we  find  a  people  who,  in  one  region  de- 
scribed by  Spencer  and  Gillen,  have  no  conception 
of  a  sky-awelling  superior  being,  or  '  All- Father  ' ; 
while  in  the  area  studied  by  Strehlow  the  sky  is 
understood  to  be  tenanted  Dy  a  majmilied  man, 
Altjira,  called  mara  ('  good'),  but  as  indillerent  to 
mankind  as  they  are  to  him.  In  tliis  trilie,  as  in 
most  others  where  initiations  of  the  boys  exist,  the 
bull-roarer  is  swung  by  the  men  at  the  secret 
ceremonies  j  the  noise  warns  the  women  to  keep 
at  a  distance,  and  they  are  told  that  the  roar  is  the 
voice  of  a  being  named  Twanyirika.  The  long 
absence  of  the  boys  while  their  wounds  arc  healing 
is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  Twanyirika 
'  enters  the  body  of  the  boy  after  the  operation  and 
takes  hira  away  into  the  bush  until  he  is  better.'  * 
The  operation  over,  the  boy  is  shown  the  buU- 
ro«rem  (alwavg  carefully  concealed  from  women), 
*  8pencer-0iUeD>,  240,  Qot«  1. 


and  his  elder  brother  comes  to  him  with  a  bundle 
of  Churinga,  saying,  '  Here  is  Twanyirika,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  so  much,  they  are  Churinga 
[sacred  things]  and  will  help  to  heal  you  quickly.' 
The  boy  is  told  that  women  of  his  tribal  kin  will 
be  slain  if  he  lets  them  see  the  bull-roarers.* 

So  far,  Twanyirika  seems  to  be  a  mere  bogle,  in 
whom  the  initiated  do  not  believe.  Among  the 
tribe  next  to  the  north  of  the  Arunta,  the  Unmat- 
jera,  the  boy  is  told,  before  being  circumcised,  that 
Twanyirika  will  carry  him  away  if  be  reveals  any 
of  the  secrets  of  initiation.t  After  the  process  of 
sub-incision  he  is  told  to  swing  the  bull-roarer, 
while  in  the  bush,  or  else  another  arakxirta  (youth 
circumcised,  but  not  yet  sub-incised),  '  who  lives  up 
in  the  sky,  will  come  down  and  cany  him  away. 
If  this  arakurta  hears  the  luringa — that  is,  the 
noise  of  the  bull-roarer — he  says,  "That  is  all 
right,"  and  will  not  harm  him.' J 

This  idea  of  a  sky-dwelling  being,  concerned 
with  the  initiations,  is  not  found  among  Spencer's 
branch  of  the  Arunta;  the  being  of  the  Uninatjera 
is  not  an  All-Father ;  nor  are  the  Unraatjera  known 
to  have  any  belief  in  an  All-Father.  This  notion 
of  a  sky-dweller,  however,  forms  a  link  with  the 
belief  of  the  Loritja  or  Luritcha  tribe,  whose  lands 
march  with  those  of  the  Arunta  on  the  east.  They 
believe  in  a  celestial  and  powerful  being,  Tukura, 
who  has  no  concern  with  ethics  or  any  interest  in 
men,  but  does  perform  ceremonies  like  those  of  the 
tribe,  involving  the  use  of  the  bull-roarer,  and  the 
initiation  of  celestial  young  men.  Tukura  is  known 
to  the  women,  as  is  Altjira,  the  sky-dweller  of 
Strehlow's  Arunta,  or  Aranda  ;  but  Altjira  does 
nothing  but  hunt,  eat,  and  aniu.se  himself.  Among 
the  I/oritja,  beings  named  Maiutu  play  the  part  ol 
Twanyirika  ;  one  cuts  oti'  the  heads  of  the  boys, 
sticks  them  on  again,  and  is  slain  ;  another  receives 
food  from  the  boys.  He  has  a  sharp-pointed  leg- 
bone,  like  Daraniulun  among  the  Wiradjuri  of  the 
south-east,  and  Daraniulun  is,  with  them,  the  being 
of  ttie  bull-roarer,  but  subordinate  to  the  sky- 
dweller,  or  All-Father,  the  ethical  Baiaiiie.§ 

North  of  the  Arunta  are  the  Kaitish  tribe,  who 
are  but  half-converts  to  Arunta  ideas.  They  be- 
lieve in  an  All-Father,  Atnatu,  who  'aro.se  up  in  the 
sky  in  the  very  far  back  past,  .  .  .  made  himself, 
aiii'  :.;ave  himself  his  name.'  Before  the  Alcheringa 
[q.o.)  he  drove  some  disobedient  sons  out  of  heaven 
to  earth,  whence  he  dropped  down  '  everything 
which  the  black-fellow  has,  including  bull-roarers. 
These  sons  are  the  ancestors  of  half  the  tribe. 
Two  churinga  (bull-roarers),  dropped  by  Atnatu, 
became  men,  who,  making  wooden  bull-roarers, 
imitated  the  sound  of  Atnatu's  bull-roarer  in  the 
heavens,  that  is,  obviously,  thunder.  They  were 
named  'Tumana  ;  they  died  an  ill  death  ;  but  now 
the  women  (who  know  not  Atnatu)  believe  that 
Tumana  plays  the  part  of  Twanyirika  among  the 
Arunta.  Atnatu  himself  is  an  All-Father,  insist- 
ing on  ceremonies  and  bull-roarers,  but  unconnected 
with  morals. II 

The  Warramunga  have  no  Atnatu,  as  far  as  is 
known  ;  their  bullroarin"  being  is  Murtu.  Murtu, 
like  the  Tumana,  was  killed  by  a  dog,  which  could 
not  destroy  the  bull-roarer,  murtu-murtu.  The 
spirit  of  murUi-murtu  instantly  sprang  up  in  certain 
trees,  of  whose  wood  bull-roarers  are  made.H 

The  N.  by  E.  Binbinga  and  Anula  have,  or  teach 
to  the  women,  similar  beliefs ;  the  bull-roarer  is 
walamura  or  mura-inura ;  the  beings  connected 
with  it  are  Katajalina  and  Gnabaia.  The  women 
are  told  that  these  beings  swallow  the  boys,  and 
disgorge  them,  re-bom,   as  initiated  men.     This 

•  SpeTicerOIIIcn  •>.  497.  t  lb.  338.  |  76.  848. 

S  Strehlow,  Die  Aranda  und  Loritja  SldnuM,  pt.  L  (1907) 
p.  II.  ;  pt.  Ii.  (1908)  pp.  1,  Z,  48,  49. 
I  Spencer-QUlen  >>,  49S  B.  H  Ii.  27»-S6i. 
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fonn  of  the  exoteric  myth  is  very  common, 
occurring  even  among  the  tribes  of  the  south- 
east.* 

The  S.E.  tribes  had  not  the  spiritual  philosophy 
of  the  central  and  northern  communities.  In  tuat 
philosopliy  primal  souls  are  perpetually  re-incar- 
nated, or  in  some  regions  spirits,  ratapa,  emanating 
from  the  primal  totemic  beings,  are  incarnated, 
and,  after  one  earthly  life,  retire  to  the  isle  of  the 
dead,  and  are  finally  annihilated.t  There  Is  thus 
no  place  of  rewards  and  punishments  for  souls, 
while  the  evolutionary  theory  (see  Alcherinqa) 
makes  a  creative  being  superfluous,  though,  as 
Atnatu,  he  survives  among  the  Kaitish. 

The  S.E.  tribes  in  parts  of  Queensland,  and  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  had  not  the  spiritual 
and  evolutionary  philosophy  of  the  northern  tribes, 
or  among  them  it  was  not  dominant,  and  they  be- 
lieved in  a  great  sky-dwelling  anthropomorphic 
being,  the  maker  of  most  things,  ethical,  and  the 
source  of  customary  laws,  who  gives  his  sanction  to 
morals,  and  is  invoked  at  the  initiatory  rites,  where 
a  temporary  image  of  him  is  made.  Like  Atnatu, 
he  is  unknown  to  the  women  and  children.  The 
thunder  is  his  voice,  and  the  bull-roarer,  imitating 
the  thunder,  is  sacred.  Like  the  central  and 
northern  tribes,  those  of  the  south-east  inculcate 
the  belief  in  a  being  closely  connected  with  the 
bull-roarer,  but  this  being  is  taken  more  seriously 
than  in  the  north  and  centre.  He  is  the  son,  or 
'  boy,' practically  the  deputy,  of  the  superior  being, 
the  All- Father.  Among  the  Kumai  he  is  Tundun 
(which  is  also  the  name  of  the  buU-roarer) ;  among 
the  Euahlayi  and  Kamilaroi  he  is  Gayandi,  undei 
Baiame  ;  among  the  Wiradjuri  he  is  Daramulun, 
under  Baiame ;  but  among  the  Yuin,  Daramulun 
is  himself  the  All-Father. 

The  functions  of  the  bull-roarer  being,  with  the 
exoteric  myth  that  he  swallows  the  boys  and  dis- 
gorges them,  are  practically  identical  with  the 
functions  of  Twanyirika  and  Tumana  and  the  rest 
in  the  centre  and  north.  The  Wiradjuri  Dara- 
mulun, like  the  Maintu  of  the  Loritja,  has  a  leg 
which  ends  in  a  sharp  bone.  J  Among  seven  of 
these  tribes  a  larger  (male)  and  a  smaller  (female) 
bull-roarer  are  used  :  among  the  Kumai  the  larger 
represents  Tundun,  father  of  the  race,  the  smaller 
represents  his  wife ;  but  the  distinction  of  sex  is 
not  said  to  exist  among  the  Chepara  and  Turbal ;  § 
with  the  Chepara  the  small  bull-roarers  given  to 
the  initiates  are  only  tokens  of  initiation.  Mr. 
Howitt  thinks,  '  but  could  not  be  sure,'  that  the 
female  bull-roarer  among  the  Kumai  Indicates 
ceremonies  in  which  the  women  take  a  certain 
part ;  II  the  Pamkalla  also  use  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
bull-roarer  ;  nothing  is  said  of  their  sex.lT  Among 
tlie  Wiradjuri  the  bull-roarer  (mudjigang  or  bobu) 
does  not,  as  among  the  Kumai,  bear  the  name  of 
the  bull-roarer  being,  Daramulun.  '  There  is  an 
absence  in  the  western  tribes  of  a  belief  in  an 
anthropomorphic  Being  by  whom  the  ceremonies 
were  first  instituted.'  **  These  western  tribes  con- 
form to  the  ideas  of  the  Dieri,  who  have  no  known 
All-Father,  but  believe  in  a  multitude  of  Mura- 
mura — fabulous  primal  beings  like  those  of  the 
Arunta  Alclieringa.  Amon^  them  only  bull- 
roarers  marked  with  notches  indicating  their  use 
at  ceremonies  are  sacred  ;  others  are  made  a  joke 
of.  tt  Practically  they  have  not  been  consecrated. 
'  Changes  in  custom,  according  to  Howitt  and 
Speucer-Gillen,  '  have  been  slowly  passing  down 
from  north  to  south,'  from  the  Arunta  and  Dieri  to 
the  sea  at  Port  Lincoln,  among  the  western  tribes. 
The  ideas  ot  Alcheringa  and  evolntion  appear  to 

'  Spencer  OUIen  >>,  SOI. 

t  Spencer  Oillen,  ud  Stnhlow,  «( tupra. 

t  Howitt,  685.  I  lb.  pp.  678,  an,  606. 
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be  northern  and  western  ;  the  All-Father  belief  ia 
southern  and  eastern. 

P^re  Schmidt,  who  finds  the  bull-roarers  of  sex 
in  the  reports  of  R.  H.  Matthews*  among  the 
Wiradjuri  and  other  tribes  (where  Howitt  found 
notliing  about  sex),  and  of  Strehlow,  in  connexion 
with  the  maternal  totem,  has  a  theory  that  the  large 
bull-roarer  represents  'Twanyirika,  Maiutu,  etc., 
as  fathers  of  the  race,  the  small  their  wives  as 
the  mothers  of  the  race,t  and  connects  this  with 
the  sun  and  moon  myths,  and  a  period  of  so-called 
'  matriarchate '  among  tribes  now  reckoning  descent 
in  the  male  line,  also  with  the  '  sex  totems  (animal 
friends  of  either  sex)  of  the  Kumai  and  many 
other  Australian  tribes.  There  is  also  a  theory  of 
Papuan  invasions,  but  the  whole  hypothesis  cannot 
here  be  criticized. J 

The  bull-roarer  ia  in  general  use,  among  the 
central  tribes,  for  magical  purposes,  and  the 
spiritual  element  of  their  philosophy,  as  regards 
conception,  ia  involved,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  stone  churinga  nanja  of  the  Arunta 
nation,  which  are  often,  but  not  always,  shaped 
like  buU-roarers.  Elsewhere  these  stone  churinga, 
with  totemic  markings,  are  not  found  in  use  among 
the  Australians. 

Marett  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  '  the 
prototype '  of  the  AU-Fathers  '  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  '  the  bullroarer.  '  Its  thunderous  boom- 
ing must  have  been  eminently  awe-inspiring  to  the 
first  inventors,  or  rather  discoverers,  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  would  not  uimaturally  provoke  the 
"  animatistic  "  attribution  of  life  and  power  to  it 
...  a  genuine  Religion  .  .  .  has  sprung  up  ont 
of  the  Awe  inspired  by  the  bull-roarer.'  § 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are,  even  in  Australia, 
plenty  of  bull-roarers  where  there  is  no  All. Father. 
Among  the  Arunta,  AltjLra  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bull-roarer,  nor  has  Ulthaana,  another  sky- 
dwelling  being  of  the  Arunta.  II  It  is  usually  not 
the  All  Father,  but  his  '  boy,'  as  Tundun,  who 
manages  the  bull-roarer.  Moreover,  it  is  thunder, 
not  the  bull-roarer,  which  very  naturally  inspires 
awe ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  All-Father  ;  the  Dull- 
roarer  only  represents  that  voice.  Finally,  the 
All-Father  is  found  all  over  the  world,  in  places 
where  the  bull-roarer  is  unknown. 

The  bull-roarer  is  of  more  importance  in  Aus- 
tralian religion,  myth,  and  ritual  than  elsewhere. 
Its  use  at  the  Greek  mysteries  of  Dionysus  was 
explained  by  the  story  that  it  was  a  toy  of  the 
child-god. IT  Two  or  three  bone  bull-roarers  of 
palaeolithic  times  have  been  discovered  and  pub- 
lished. Like  those  of  the  north  and  central 
Australian  tribes,  they  are  decorated  with  incised 
concentric  circles  or  half-circles.  Thus  palseolithio 
man  may  have  bad  a  religion  akin  to  that  of  the 
Australians. 

Bull-roarers  in  connexion  with  religion  or  magio 
are  found  in  South  and  West  Africa  ;  among  the 
Apache  and  Navaho  Indians  of  North  America, 
and  the  Koskimo  of  British  Columbia,**  where  the 

•  Ethnologieal  Sotu  o/tht  Tribet  oS  U.S.  Waltt  and  Vidoria, 
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•*  To  these  tribes  mav  be  added  the  Eskimo,  KwmkiutI, 
Arapaho,  Ute,  Central  Calilorniaus,  Pueblo,  and  the  ancient 
cliff-dwellers.  *  The  Hopi,  who  regard  the  bull-roarer  a3  a  prayer- 
stick  of  the  thunder,  and  ita  whizzing  noise  as  representinjj  the 
wind  that  accompanies  thunderstorms,  make  the  tablet  portinn 
from  a  piece  of  lightning-riven  wood.  .  .  .  The  Navaho  make 
the  bull-roarer  of  the  same  material,  but  regard  it  as  represent- 
ing the  voice  of  the  thunder-bird,  whose  figure  they  often 
paint  upon  it.  .  .  .  Apache,  Hopi,  and  Zuni  bull-roarers  bear 
lightning  symbols;  and  while  in  the  semi-arid  region  ths 
implement  is  used  to  invoke  clouds,  lightning,  and  rain,  and  to 
warn  the  initiated  that  rites  are  being  performed,  in  the  humid 
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bull-roarer  being,  as  in  Australia,  is  said  to  cany 
away  the  young  initial*.  This  fable  is,  of  course, 
intended  merely  for  the  women  and  children  ;  the 
boys,  when  initiated,  discover  the  absurdity  of  the 
figment.  Central  Brazil,  New  Guinea,  the  Torres 
Islands,  Florida  in  the  Melanesian  group,  the 
North-West  Solomon  Islands,  and  Sumatra  are 
all  familiar  with  the  bull -roarer.*  For  modem 
Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  lower  culture,  see  A.  C. 
Haddon,  The  Study  of  Man,  pp.  277-327,  and  GB^ 
iii.  424.  In  Aberdeenshire  the  cow-herd  boys 
used  to  an'ing  the  bull-roarer  as  a  charm  against 
thunder. 

The  most  astonishing  parallel  to  the  Kaitish 
story  of  a  bull-roarer  dropped  from  heaven  to  earth 
by  Atnatu  occurs  in  the  following  note  of  the 
present  writer,  which,  fortunately,  is  dated  :  '  Bull- 
roarer  in  Cantvre '  (Argyll)  "  Srannan,  pronounced 
Strantham,  tne  first  in  this  quarter  fell  from 
Juppiter."  Macalister,  October  20,  1885.'  Mr. 
Macalister  was  a  Gaelic-speaking  schoolmaster  at 
St.  Mary's  Loch,  in  the  parish  of  Yarrow,  Selkirk- 
shire, and  was  an  aged  man  in  1885,  full  of  vigour 
and  intelligence.  The  parallel  myth  of  the  Kaitish 
was  not  published  tUl  1904.  For  a  drawing  of  a 
Maori  bull-roarer,  in  the  Christy  Museum,  and  for 
an  early  study  of  the  subject,  see  '  The  Bull- 
Roarer  in  Lang's  Custom  and  Myth,  pp.  29-44 
(1884  and  later  editions).  For  the  use  of  jurapari 
pipes  in  Br:izi],  to  scare  away  the  women  from  the 
rites  of  the  men,  see  A.  R.  Wallace,  Travels  on  the 
Amazon,  1853,  p.  349. 

LiTRRATURK. — The  literature  tuu  been  givui  throughout  the 
'fticle.  A.  LaNO. 

BULLS  AND  BRIEFS.— Under  this  heading 
may  be  conveniently  considered  not  only  those 
documents  of  the  Papal  chancery  which  are  techni- 
cally so  designated,  but  also  the  various  other 
classes  of  '  apostolic  letters '  which  in  compara- 
tively modem  times  have  been  increasingly  em- 
ployed by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  in  their  most 
important  utterances.  For  this  wider  interpreta- 
tion of  the  name  'bulls'  there  is  excellent  author- 
ity. Both  bulls  and  briefs  are  in  their  essence 
Papal  letters,  and  the  jt«asi-oflBcial  collection 
known  as  the  Bullarium  Romanum  includes 
Encyclicals,  Motu  Proprios,  and  other  similar 
constitutions  which  possess  just  the  same  force, 
as  sources  of  the  Canon  Law,  as  the  bulls,  briefs, 
and  decretals  which  we  should  primarily  expect  to 
find  there  (see  the  prefatory  letter  prelixed  to  vol. 
i.  of  the  Bullarium  of  Benedict  XIV.).  For  the 
same  reason  any  calendar  of  Papal  Urkunden,  such 
as  the  important  Begesta  Pontificum  liomanonim 
(from  the  beginning  to  1198)  of  Jaffe-Lowenfeld 
(continued  to  1304  by  Pottliast),  might  be  cor- 
rectly described  as  an  abstract  of  the  letter- books 
of  the  Holy  See ;  and  in  point  of  fact  the  first 
authentic  document  which  Jaffe  has  summarized, 
or  in  other  words  the  first  Papal  bull,  in  the  \vider 
sense,  of  which  the  text  is  preserved  to  us,  is 
the  famons  letter  addressed  by  Pope  Clement  I. 
(Clemens  Romanus)  to  the  CJliurch  of  Corinth. 
This,  and  two  other  letters  of  the  time  of  Pope 
Cornelius,  form  the  only  complete  S{)ecimens  we 
possess  of  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Popes 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

I.  Early  Papal  letters. — Beginning,  however, 
with  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  I.  (337-352),  a  much 

area  it  iB  used  to  implore  the  wind  to  brint;  fair  weather.  The 
bull-roarer  Is  a  sacred  implement,  aa»ociated  nith  rain,  wind, 
and  Hghtnlnfi^,  and  among  the  KwakiutI,  according  to  Boas, 
with  ghosts '  (Hough  in  Handi/wk  of  Avwr.  Induirn,  i, 
l-BuUftin  SO  BE]  1701.,  where  further  literature  is  given). 
From  these  American  examples  it  appears  ttiat  the  bull-roarer 
is  rather  a  magical  iofltruineot  than  a  thing  associated  with  the 
religious  Idea  of  a  Lord  of  Thunder,  as  among  certain  Australian 
tribes. 
*  Fniw,  Off  UL  iU.    Note  1  oontains  a  lirt  of  authorities. 


larger  collection  of  documents  becomes  available. 
This  fact  alone  lends  a  certain  probability  to 
the  conjecture  based  upon  the  language  of  the 
Liber  Pontificalis  (i.  205,  ed.  Duchesne),  that  a  re- 
organization of  the  Papal  archives  took  place 
under  this  pontificate.  We  hear  of  a  body  of 
officials  (schola  notariorum)  and  of  a  responsible 
director  (primicerius),  while  only  a  few  years  later 
an  inscription  of  Pope  Damasus  seems  to  speak  of 
the  construction  of  a  special  archioium,  later  called 
the  scrinium  (see  de  Rossi,  '  La  Bibliotheca  della 
Sede  Apostolica,'  in  Studi  di  Storia  e  Diritto,  v. 
340). 

The  natural  result  of  the  official  registration  of 
documents  which  all  this  organization  seems  to 
imply  must  have  been  to  create  by  degrees  a 
recognized  Pontifical  chancery,  and  to  establish 
the  use  of  traditional  forms  and  customs  with 
regard  to  the  drafting,  dating,  and  expediting  of 
Papal  letters,  which  we  find  fully  developed  at  a 
later  period.  Down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  I. 
(772-795)  our  knowledge  of  these  forms  is  some- 
what vague,  and  in  no  case  founded  upon  the 
original  documents  themselves.  For  the  most  part 
the  texts  of  which  we  have  copies  are  of  an  epistol- 
ary or  hortatory  character,  often  mere  extracts,  in 
which  addresses,  salutations,  and  subscriptions  are 
naturally  little  regarded.  The  earliest  Papal 
writings  known  to  us  which  have  any  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  legal  instruments  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  cent.,  and  were  addressed 
by  Pope  Zosimus  to  the  Bishops  of  Aries  (see 
Alansi,  Concilia,  iv.  359 ;  and  H.  J.  Schniitz  in 
Histor.  Jarhb.  xii.  [1891]  1  ff.  ;  but  cf.  Nostiz- 
Rieneck,  ZKT  xxi.  [1897]  6  ff.).  Still,  the  number 
of  Papal  letters  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  772, 
preserved  to  us  in  whole  or  in  part,  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  nearly  2400,  and  in  some  cases, 
notably  in  that  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  we  can 
argue  back  to  the  arrangement  of  these  letters  in 
the  liegesta,  or  letter-books,  from  which  they  have 
ultimately  been  copied.  Even  from  an  early  period 
it  seems  that  the  Papal  chancery  was  carefully 
organized,  for  already  in  the  time  of  Gelasius  i. 
(492-496)  we  find  traces  of  the  numbering  of  the 
letters  in  the  Regesta,  and  we  know  that  the 
primicerixts  notariorum,  or  head  of  the  chancery, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  officials  in  the 
Roman  Church.  He  was  the  Pope's  counsellor 
(consiliariua),  by  which  name  he  is  sometimes 
designated,  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See  he 
exercised  for  the  time  being  a  supreme  authority 
in  conjunction  with  the  archpriest  and  the  aich- 
deacon.  We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
secundicerius,  or  second  in  command,  was  regarded 
as  holding  an  important  post  of  trust. 

As  regards  the  drafting  of  the  documents  of  this 
early  period,  it  seems  clear  that  they  were  all 
modelled  on  the  type  of  an  ordinary  Roman  letter. 
Like  a  Roman  letter,  the  missive  is  preceded  by 
an  intitulatio,  or  formal  naming  of  the  writer,  and 
an  inscriptio,  or  naming  of  the  addressee,  this 
last  being  often  coupled  with  a  form  of  saluta- 
tion. Thus :  '  Leo  Lpiscopus,  Presbyteris  et  Dia- 
conibus  Ecclesiae  Alexandrinae,  dilectissimis  filiis, 
in  Domino  Salutem.'  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
inscri^itio  precedes  the  intitulatio,  as,  for  example, 
'  Gloriosissimo  et  clementissimo  Filio  Justiniano 
Augusto,  Vigilius  Episcopus.'  Gregory  the  Great 
seems  to  have  been  the  hrst  to  employ  habitually 
the  formula  '  servus  servorum  Dei  in  the  intitu- 
latio of  his  letters,  but  this  style  was  not  at  once 
adopted  by  his  successors.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  gradually  won  iti  way  back  into  favour,  and 
in  the  I'apal  letters  of  the  8th  cent,  it  is  rarely 
omitted.  The  salutation,  which  was  by  no  means 
always  appended  to  the  inscriptio,  takes  dil!erent 
forms.      In    the   earlier    letters   we    find   simply 
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'salutem';  under  Julius  I.  (337-352),  'in  Domino 
salutem,'  and,  later  on,  other  amplifications.  Pope 
Adeodatus  (672-676)  adopted  the  form  '  salutem  a 
Deo  et  benedictionem  nostram,'  and  this  perliaps 
paved  the  way  fur  the  existing  usage  '  salutem  et 
apostolicam  benedictionem.'  At  the  close  of  the 
Papal  letter  wa.s  appended,  first,  the  subscriptio 
papae,  and,  secondly,  the  date.  The  s^bscrtptio 
papae  did  not  take  the  form  of  what  we  should 
now  call  a  signature,  i.e.  the  \vriting  of  the  Pope's 
own  name,  but  consisted  simply  of  a  word  of 
blessing  and  farewell.  For  example,  '  Deus  te 
incolumem  custodiat,  frater  carissime,'  or,  more 
commonly,  '  Bene  vale,  frater  carissime ' ;  but 
from  the  7th  cent,  onwards  the  Papal  missives 
of  a  more  formal  and  legal  character  rarely  had 
anv  other  subscription  than  the  simple  '  Bene 
vale,'  or  '  Bene  valete.'  As  for  the  date,  which 
comes  last  of  all,  it  was  probably  never  omitted  in 
the  originals,  though  it  is  so  often  lacking  in  the 
copies  which  have  been  pre8er\'ed  to  us.  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  5th  cent,  we  usually  find  only  the 
day  of  the  month  and  the  names  of  the  consuls, 
e.g.  '  Data  tertio  idus  Februarias,  Arcadio  et 
Bautone  consulibus ' ;  but  from  about  490  onwards 
the  year  of  the  indiction  is,  at  first  sometimes,  and 
later  on  invariably,  added.  With  regard  to  the 
body  of  the  document,  it  is  easy,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  the  numerous  extant  letters  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  to  recognize  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  certain  traditional  forms  and  phrases. 
The  occurrence  in  our  copies  of  such  abbreviations 
as  'secundum  morem,'  or  '  de  more  solito,'  implies 
the  same,  and  in  the  so-called  Liber  Diumics  a 
collection  of  Papal  formularies  is  preserved  to  us, 
the  earliest  portion  of  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  compiled  shortly  after  St.  Gregory's  time. 
We  meet  also  in  these  early  letters,  particularly 
from  the  time  of  Leo  I.  (440-461),  a  certain  rhyth- 
mical cadence  known  as  the  cursus,  which,  after 
falling  into  abeyance  for  a  long  period,  re-appears 
at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  (see  Duchesne,  'Note 
sur  rOrigine  du  Cursus,'  in  the  Bib.  de  VEcole  des 
Charter,  vol.  1.  p.  162),  and  was  then  maintained 
until  near  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Finally, 
the  document  was  probably  written  on  papyrus, 
and  had  attached  to  it  a  cord,  with  a  leaden  seal, 
the  bulla.  As  already  stated,  no  original  deeds  of 
this  period  remain  to  us,  but  we  have  the  leaden 
seals  which  must  once  have  been  attached  to  letters 
of  Pope  John  ill.  (560-573),  of  Deusdedit  (615-618), 
and  others.  These  bullae  are  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  bear  on  one  side  the  Pope's  name  in 
the  genitive,  and  on  the  other  the  word  PAPAE. 
It  is,  of  course,  from  this  feature  that  the  Papal 
letters  themselves  have  come  to  be  called  '  bulls ' ; 
but  this  designation  is  not  used  officially  in  any 
early  document.  The  Popes  speak  of  their  own 
letters,  or  of  those  of  their  predecessors,  as  litterae, 
episiola,  pagina,  scriptum,  or,  less  generally,  as 
privilegiuni,  praeccptu?)! ,  or  auctoritas. 

2.  From  77|2  to  1048. — With  the  accession  of 
llaiirian  I.  it  is  convenient  to  begin  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Papal  chancery,  and  this 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  an  original  bull — even  then  a  mere  frag- 
ment, aeeniingly  of  a  letter  on  papyrus  addressed 
to  Charlemagne  —  belongs  to  this  pontificate; 
secondly,  because  some  re-organizat:on  of  the 
chancery  must  have  occurred  at  this  time,  the 
result  probably  of  the  improved  political  status 
of  the  Holy  See,  now  strong  in  the  support  of 
Pepin  and  hia  .son.  Already  we  may  begin  to 
trace  that  broad  division  of  Papal  documents  into 
two  categories  (see  Scliniitz-Kallenberg,  '  Panst- 
nrkunden,' in  Meister's  Grujirfrm,  i.  198),  wliicli  is 
practically  perpetuated  in  the  popular  locution  of 
'balls    and    briefs,'    fiiough,   perhaps,  for    these 


earlier  periods  it  is  better  to  retain  the  termin- 
ology of  Bresslau,  Diekamp,  and  Leopold  Delisle, 
and  to  speak  of  'privileges'  and  'letters.'  The 
latter  class  were,  as  the  name  imports,  simply 
letters.  They  were  \vritten  on  sheets  of  papyrus 
of  smaller  size,  and  elaborate  formulas  of  dating 
were  dispensed  with.  Their  purpose  was  ephem- 
eral, and  as  a  result  the  onginals  have  almost 
completely  disappeared,  only  one  entire  specimen 
(of  the  time  of  Clement  n.  [104&-1047])  bemg  pre- 
served to  us.  Of  '  privileges,'  however,  though 
these  must  have  been  far  more  rarely  issued,  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  originals  remain, 
their  preservation  being  the  natural  result  of  the 
fact  that  they  commonly  conferred  or  confirmed  a 
title  in  matters  either  of  property  or  of  jurisdiction. 
A  catalogue  of  these  early  Papal  documents  on 
papyrus,  twenty-three  in  number,  has  been  given 
uy  H.  Oniont  in  the  Bib.  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes, 
1904  (cf.  also  Melampo  in  Miscellanea  di  Storia 
e  Cultura  Ecclesiastica,  1905-1907).  Concemine 
these  more  formal  '  privileges,'  therefore,  to  which 
it  is  usual  to  give  the  names  of  bulls,  we  are  fully 
informed,  and  their  peculiarities  have  often  been 
described.  They  are  made  of  broad  strips  of 
papyrus,  and  the  whole  document  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  10  ft.  long  and  from  18  to  24  in.  broad. 
A  wide  margin  is  left  at  the  top ;  then  follows  in 
large  writing  the  intitulatio  and  inscriptio,  with 
the  formula  '  in  perpetuum.'  The  body  of  the 
document  comes  next  in  a  smaller  hand,  and 
beneath  it  the  so-called  '  double  date.'  This  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  entries,  of  which  the  one 
seemingly  has  reference  to  the  engrossing  of  the 
instrument,  for  it  begins  with  the  words  '  scriptum 
per  manus  N.N.,'  with  the  day  of  the  month  and 
the  indiction,  the  other  concerned  with  its  final 
expedition  or  delivery,  and  expressed  in  the  words 
'  Data '  or  '  Datum,'  with  montli  and  day  and  fuller 
details  of  the  year,  '  per  manum  N.N.  Between 
these  comes  the  subscriptio  papae,  which  takes  the 
form  of  the  words  fBENE 

VALETEf 
generally  written  in  two  lines  in  uncial  letters  with 
a  cross  preceding  and  another  cross  or  SS  (sub- 
scripsi)  following.  That  this  was  at  first  written 
by  the  Pope's  own  hand  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact,  first,  that  the  hand  of  the  BENE  VALETE 
always  diti'ers  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment and  of  the  dates  ;  and,  seconcily,  that  in  the 
cases  in  which  we  possess  more  than  one  original 
bull  of  the  same  Pontiff,  the  identity  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  BENE  VALETE  seems  well  estab- 
lished. Further,  in  certain  '  privileges '  of  Pope 
Silvester  II.  (999-1003)  we  find  invariably  added 
to  the  BENE  VALETE  a  few  words  in  the  so- 
called  '  Tironian  notes '  or  short-hand,  for  example, 
'  Silvester  Gerbertus  Roman  us  episcopus  subscripsi,' 
or  '  Gerbertus  qui  et  Silvester  episcopus '  (see 
Ewald  in  Neues  Archiv,  ix.  321  if.).  Still  it  would 
seem  that  already  in  the  time  of  Clement  II. 
(1046-1047)  the  practice  was  being  given  up,  and 
that  the  Pope  henceforth  was  usually  content  with 
marking  a  cross  or  other  private  signs  beside  the 
BENE  VALETE  already  written  there  by  the 
engrosser.  Finally,  the  bulla,  or  leaden  seal,  was 
attached  to  the  document,  strings  of  hemp  or  silk 
being  passed  through  the  lower  margin  of  the  papy- 
rus, which  was  folded  once  or  twice  to  give  greater 
strength,  while  the  seal  was  impressed  npon  these 
strings.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  the 
bvllue  bore  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the 
Pcpe  on  one  side  and  the  word  '  papae  '  on  the  other, 
though  the  aiTangement  of  the  letters,  complicated 
with  certain  crosses  and  dots,  varied  considerably. 
At  this  period  also,  as  we  may  often  learn  from 
the  details  ^nven  in  the  second  (or  '  delivery')  date 
of  the  '  privileges '  just  described,  the  chief  position 
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in  the  Papal  chancery  was  taken  by  an  oHkial 
known  ets  the  bibliolhecarius  sanctae  a-puatulUde 
tedis,  who  no  doubt  was  originally  no  more  than 
the  custodian  of  the  archives.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  taken  over  the  functions  of 
the  primicerius  notarionim.  He  was  generally  a 
bishop,  and  soon  we  find  him  commonly  invested 
with  the  title  cancellarius.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  details  given  in  the  second  datin" 
clause,  the  following  specimen  taken  from  a  bull 
of  Silvester  II.  of  the  year  999  may  be  worth 
quoting : 

'  Data  Villi  Kl.  deccmb.  per  manum  Johannis,  episcopi  sancte 
Albanensis  eccleaie  et  bibliothecarii  sancte  apostolice  sedia, 
anno  pontificatua  domini  nostri  Silvestri  secundi  pape  prinio, 
imperante  domino  nostro  tertio  Ottone,  a  Deo  coronate,  ma^no 
et  pocillco  Uuperatore,  anno  quarto,  in  menM  et  indictione 
■uprascriptis.' 

Although  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  is  not  here 
mentioned,  it  is  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in 
Papal  documents  somewhat  earlier  than  this.  De- 
tails of  this  kind,  which  are  often  of  great  critical 
importance,  will  be  found  noted  at  the  head  of 
each  pontificate  in  Jafl'e-Lbwenfeld's  Begesta  and 
in  Mas  Latrie's  Trisor  de  Chronologie,  1889,  pp. 
1035-1148. 

3.  From  1048  to  1198. — After  the  accession  of 
Leo  IX.  in  1048,  the  more  stable  traditions  of  the 
Papal  chancery  seem  to  have  given  place  to  a 
period  of  very  rapid  development.  There  was  at 
first  a  good  deal  of  chopping  and  changing  in  the 
forms  observed,  but  after  the  lapse  of  about  a 
century  we  find  a  pretty  general  uniformity  of 
usage  m  documents  of  the  same  nature.  In  any 
case  the  broad  distinction  between  '  privileges ' 
and  '  letters '  still  held  good,  though  these  great 
groups  themselves  have  now  to  be  divided  into 
classes,  each  with  characteristics  of  its  own.  To 
begin  with  the  more  formal  and  elaborate  docu- 
ments (the  '  privileges '),  the  era  of  Leo  IX.  seems 
to  have  introduced  the  general  use  of  parchment 
in  place  of  papyrus,  and  possibly  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  the  employment  of  minuscule  instead  of 
'  Lombardic  '  writing  ;  but  there  were  also  other 
changes  which  may  be  said  to  have  transformed 
the  external  features  of  the  great  bulls  and  to 
have  lasted  down  to  the  present  day.  The  sub- 
scriptio  papae  ceases  to  consist  in  the  writing  of 
the  words  BENE  VALETE,  this  being  now  repre- 
sented by  a  monogram  followed  by  three  dots  and 
a  huge  comma  (see,  upon  this,  I  Hugk-Harttung 
in  Mittheil.  Inst.  Oest.  Gesch.  v.  [1884J434  ff.).  The 
comma  and  dots,  which  appear  but  for  a  short 
period,  probably  stood  for  '  subscripsi.'  In  place 
of  the  BENE  VALETE,  the  Pope's  sign  manual 
now  took  the  form  of  a  '  rota '  drawn  in  the  blank 
space  below  the  centre  of  the  document,  but  a 
little  to  the  left.  The  '  rota,'  or  wheel,  derives 
its  name  from  the  two  concentric  circles,  from  2 
to  6  in.  in  diameter,  inside  which  a  cross  was 
drawn,  with  the  words  '  scs  petrus  scs  paulus '  and 
the  Pope's  name  arranged  thus  : 

scS    I    sc§ 

PETRVS I PAVLVg 
PASCHAILIS 
PP       I       II 

Between  the  concentric  circles  was  written  the 
Pope's  motto — usually  a  brief  text  from  the  I'salnis. 
That  of  Paschal  II.,  for  e.\:uii|ilo,  was  '  Vurbo 
Domini  coeli  firmati  sunt.'  IScfure  llie  first  word 
a  rude  cross  is  marked,  and  this  at  least  is  lielieved 
to  have  been  done  by  the  Pope's  own  hand.  Be- 
tween the  'rota'  thus  drawn  to  the  left  and  the 
BENE  VALETE  monogram  standing  parallel  to 
It  a  little  to  the  right,  the  Pope's  name  was  en- 
grossed in  the  following  or  some  similar  form  : 
'  Ego  Paschalis  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  Episcopus 
■ubecripsi.'   At  a  somewhat  later  time  the  attesta- 


were  also  written  below  the  name  of  the  Pope  in 
three  columns,  consisting  respectively  of  Cardinal 
Bishops,  Cardinal  Priests,  and  Cardinal  Deacons. 
We  may  say  that  the  'rota'  and  B.V.  monogram, 
which  apjiear  first  in  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  and 
which  with  slight  variations  have  lasted  down  to 
the  present  <laj-,  still  constitute  the  most  striking 
external  feature  of  the  most  solemn  kinds  of  bulls. 
Of  the  other  changes  connected  with  this  period  it 
is  only  needful  to  notice  that  the  Scriptum  clause, 
i.e.  the  date  of  the  engrossing,  disappears  from  all 
Papal  documents,  and  that  the  leaden  bulla,  which 
w as,  as  a  rule,  appended  alike  to  'privileges ' 
and  '  letters,'  assumed  under  Pope  Paschal  II. 
(1099-1107)  the  type  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  obverse  of  the  seal  shows 
the  busts  of  St.  I'eter  and  St.  Paul  facing  each 
other— St.  Peter  to  the  spectator's  right,  St.  Paul 
to  the  left,  with  a  rude  cross  between  them,  while 
above  their  heads  appear  the  letters  S.  PA.  and 
S.  PE.  On  the  reverse  we  find  the  name  of  the 
reigning  Pope  in  the  nominative,  e.g.  '  Urbanns 
PP.  III.'  On  both  sides  of  the  bulla  are  circles 
of  dots,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  exact  number  of  these  dots  for  any  given 
yiontilieate  was  a  point  carefully  attended  to,  and 
was  meant  to  be  used  as  a  test  of  authenticity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  the  documents 
themselves,  the  leaden  bullae  appended  to  them 
were  freely  fabricated  at  a  later  date.  Even  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  0/ Seals  a  number 
of  these  early  bullae  are  entered  (vol.  vi.,  Nos. 
21681-2161)8),  without  any  indication  of  the  fact 
that  the  examples  so  described  are  forgeries. 

The  tendency  to  reserve  the  more  elaborate 
forms  of  authentication  with  '  rota,'  monogram, 
and  signatures,  as  above  explained,  for  certain 
very  solemn  '  privileges  '  became  accentuated  even 
during  this  early  period  ;  and  Schinitz-Kallenberg 
already  distinguishes  from  them  a  class  of  '  simple 
privileges,'  wliieli,  while  of  substantially  the  same 
nature  as  regards  their  inscription  and  contents, 
lack  these  and  some  other  formalities.  In  the 
case  of  the  '  letters  '  also,  we  may  note  two  kinds, 
viz.  the  lilterae  cum  flo  serico  (i.e.  in  which  the 
bullti.  hangs  by  silken  cords)  and  litterae  cum 
Jilo  canapis  (in  which  hemp  was  employed).  The 
authority  just  named  also  attributes  to  this  period 
the  first  appearance  of  litterae  clausae.  This  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  ordinary  Papal  '  privileges ' 
and  '  letters '  were  sent  to  the  recipient  open,  so 
that  all  men  could  read  them,  but  only  that  their 
fastening,  whic;h  seems  to  have  been  elleeted  by 
the  strings  to  which  the  bulla  was  attached,  could 
be  undone  without  mutilating  the  document.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  the  litterae  clausae  the  parch- 
ment was  so  folded  and  the  bulla  so  attached  that 
nothing  of  the  contents  could  be  read  without 
destroj-ing  the  bulla  as  an  authentication  (see 
Diek.uiip  in  Mittheil.  Jnst.  Oest.  Gesch.  iii.  [1882] 
865  11'.).  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  waxen  seals 
with  the  'Fisherman's  ring'  may  also  date  from 
this  time  (cf.  Jade,  Regesta,^os.  5225  and  6242), 
but  no  specimen  is  now  in  existence. 

4.  From  1198  to  modern  times. — The  pontificate 
of  Innuccnl  III.  (1198-1216)  marks  an  eiioch  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Papal 
chiinceij.  From  this  time  forward  not  only  do  the 
original  documents  exist  in  abundance,  but  the 
olllei.il  Regcsla,  or  letter-books,  of  which  only  a 
few  fragments  are  known  before  this  date,  are  pre- 
served to  us  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  series. 
Furthermore,  Innocent  III.,  like  the  great  organ- 
izer that  he  was,  devoted  special  attention  to  thie 
most  important  matter  [Nouveau  Traiti  de  Diplo- 
matique, vi.  168  ff.).  He  built  new  premises  for 
I  the  cliancery,  and  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  bis  per- 
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sonal  influence  that  a  strict  uniformity  and  an 
adherence  to  certain  recognized  rules  are  hencefortii 
observable  in  all  its  instruments.  With  the  greatly 
extended  authority  of  the  Holy  See  and  its  more 
frequent  intervention  in  matters  other  than  purely 
religions,  the  scope  of  the  many  Papal  pronounce- 
ments seems  to  be  widened.  The  distinguished 
canonist  Alexander  in.  (1159-1181)  by  liis  litterae 
decretnles  (letters  containing  decisions  of  points  of 
law  submitted  to  him)  had  already  built  up  a  vast 
edifice  of  Case  Law,  wliicli  was  soon  to  be  published 
to  the  world  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  the  Book  of 
the  Decretals  compiled  under  Pontifical  direction 
by  St.  Raymond  de  Pennaforte  (1234).  The  great 
mass  of  this  material  was  furnislied  by  the  replies 
of  Alexander  III.,  Innocent  III.,  and  his  two  suc- 
cessors, Honorius  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  himself ; 
and  the  tone  of  the  law-giver  seems  insensibly  to 
become  einpliasized  in  all  subsequent  Papal  utter- 
ances. Moreover,  we  now  touch  upon  a  period 
when  such  documents  often  seem  to  be  addressed 
to  all  Christendom,  and  no  longer  consistently  ob- 
serve the  form  of  letters  directed  to  an  individual 
or  group  of  individuals.  From  this  date  the  '  great 
privileges'  with  their  'rota'  and  B.V.  monogram 
and  their  elaborate  attestations  of  Cardinals  be- 
come less  numerous ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  a  few  years  later,  under  Innocent  iv.,  we  are 
for  the  first  time  confronted  with  that  form  of 
Papal  document,  technically  and  strictly  known 
as  a  '  bull,'  which  is  something  intermediate  be- 
tween the  formal  'privilege  and  the  simple 
'  letter.'  In  this,  as  in  a  '  privilege,'  the  first  hue 
is  written  in  tall  letters,  but  it  ends  not  with  the 
abbreviation  IN  PP.  (in perpetumn),  but  with  the 
phrase  '  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,'  or  some- 
thing equivalent,  e.g.  'ad  certitudinem  perpetuam 
et  memoriam  futurorum.'  There  is  often  no  men- 
tion of  the  jierson  addressed ;  but  the  document 
concludes  with  certain  minatory  clauses,  '  Nulli 
ergo,'  etc.,  and  '  Si  quis,'  etc.,  directed  against  all 
who  may  contravene  what  is  therein  laid  down, 
ending,  without  any  other  subscription,  in  a 
simple  date  mentioning  the  place,  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation  (but  this  was  a  later  addition),  and 
the  year  of  the  pontificate.  To  this  document 
the  ordinary  leaden  bulla  was  attached  by  silken 
cords.  It  was  in  this  form  that  many  important 
pronouncements  were  given  to  the  world  during 
the  13th  and  14th  cents.,  more  particularly  the 
manifestos  of  Boniface  VIII. ,  e.g.  the  A  usculta  Jili 
and  the  Unam  sanctam  which  provoked  so  much 
resistance  from  their  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
'  the  two  swords '  and  the  consequent  claun  to  far- 
reaching  auUiority  in  temporal  matters.  As  the 
initial  words  themselves  of  the  bull  Ausculla  Jili, 
directed  to  Philip  iv.  of  France,  would  suffice  to 
show,  many  of  these  utterances  were  still  letters 
in  form  and  addressed  to  individuals,  but  in  their 
scope  they  appealed  to  Christendom  at  large. 

In  Innocent  III.'s  days  some  of  these  quasi- 
political  documents  took  the  form  of  '  privileges.' 
This  was  the  case  with  the  bull  in  which  Innocent 
accepted  and  ratified  the  surrender  by  which  king 
John  made  England  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  But 
after  the  14th  cent,  this  more  elaborate  form  of 
instrument — '  consistorial  bulls,'  as  they  were 
called,  from  the  fact  that  the  attestations  of  the 
Cardinal  Bishops,  Cardinal  Priests,  and  Cardinal 
Deacons  were  given  in  one  of  those  asseni lilies 
of  Cardinals  in  council  with  the  Pope,  known 
as  'Consistories' — became  very  unusual.  It  was 
confined,  in  fact,  to  concessions  which  called  for 
special  solemnity,  to  bulls  of  canonization,  and 
to  a  few  important  constitutions  such  as  the  bull 
of  Julius  II.  (ISth  July  1511),  convoking  the  Fifth 
Lateran  Council,  or  the  cunlii  iiiation  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  by  Pius  IT.  (2Gth  Jan.  1564)     By  excep- 


tion the  bull  conferring  on  Henry  vni.  the  tltU  of 
'  Defender  of  the  Faith '  was  made  out  in  con- 
sistorial form  and  sealed  with  a  golden  bulla  ;  but 
even  such  a  document  as  the  condemnation  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  on  19th  Dec.  1516,  though 
decided  upon  in  the  Lateran  Council  itself,  was 
executed  in  an  ordinary  bull ;  and  it  may  in 
general  be  assumed  that  from  the  14th  cent, 
onwards,  when  the  term  '  bull '  is  used  (as,  for 
example,  the  '  bull  of  demarcation  of  Alexander 
VI.'  determining  the  respective  limits  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Indies  ;  the 
'  dispensation  bull '  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  vill. 
with  his  brother's  widow  ;  or  the  bull  of  Pius  V. 
deposing  Queen  Elizabeth,  etc.),  the  instrument 
so  designated  observed  the  following  forms  which 
for  clearness'  sake  it  will  be  well  to  recapitulate  : 

(I)  The  document  begins  with  the  Pope'8  nune  and  '  Mrvus 
servorum  Dei  *  followed  by  a  perpetuity  clause  or.  leM  com- 
monly in  the  case  of  &  bull  adiiressed  to  an  individual,  by  the 
name  of  the  addressee  and  salutation.  Thus  in  the  former  ca«fl 
we  have  :  *  Leo  episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  ad  perpetuam 
rei  memoriam ' ;  or,  in  the  latter :  *  Leo  episcopus,  servus 
servorum  Dei,  dilecto  filio  suo  N.  salutem  et  apostolicam  bene- 
dictionem.'— (2)  The  dating  clause,  which  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  whole,  takes  the  following  form  and  order  :  '  Datum  Romae 
apud  S.  Petrum  (or  elsewhere)  anno  Inoamationia  Dominican 
MDCXX,  quinto  Kal.  Mail,  pontificatus  nostri  anno  quinto.' — (3> 
To  this  was  appended,  by  strings  of  silk  or  hemp,  the  bvita 
bearing  the  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  name  of  the  reigning  Pope. — (i)  The  document  was  en- 
grossed upon  thicl£  parchment,  in  on  archaic  hand,  which,  after 
the  modern  Roman  style  of  writing  came  into  use,  became 
very  artificial  and  ungraceful,  and  was  known  as  tcrittura 
boliatica.  During  the  17th  cent,  this  writing  and  its  contrac- 
tions became  so  unfamiliar  that  it  was  customary  to  issue  a 
transsuvipiuTn,  or  copy  in  ordinary  handwriting,  along  with  the 
official  document.— <5)  After  the  substance  of  the  null,  and 
before  the  dating  clause,  we  commonly  find  inserted  certain 
imprecatory  clauses:  'Nulli  ergo,'  etc.,  and  *Si  quis  autem, 
etc.,  though  this  rule  was  not  invariable.  It  may  be  well  to  set 
down  the  precise  form  which  these  clauses  ordinarily  take : 
'  Nulli  ergo  oninino  hominum  liceat  banc  paginam  nostrae  con- 
cessionis  infringere  vel  ei  ausu  temerario  contraire.  Si  quit 
autem  hoc  attemptare  presumpserit,  indignationem  omnipo* 
tentis  Dei  et  beatonim  Petri  et  Pauli,  apostolorum  ejus,  se 
noverit  incursurum.'  Sometimes  these  imprecatory  clauses 
are  further  followed  by  directions  as  to  the  execution  and  pub- 
lication of  the  bull,  or  again  by  clauses  of  derogation,  be^n- 
ning ;  '  Non  obstantibus  constitutionibus  et  ordinatiombus 
apostolicis,  privUegiis  quoque  et  indultis,'  etc 

Some  of  the  distinctions  here  indicated,  notahly 
the  presence  or  omission  of  the  imprecatory  clauses, 
correspond  with  a  distinction  in  the  bulls  them- 
selves, which  in  the  13th  and  subsequent  centuries 
are  commonly  classified  as  either  tttuli  or  manda- 
menta.  The  tituli  were  for  the  most  part  acts  of 
grace  (indulqentiae),  concessions  of  privileges,  con- 
firmations, decisions  of  points  of  doctrine  or  law, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mandamenla  repre- 
sented the  ordinary  correspondence  of  the  Holy 
See.  They  were  orders  of  the  Pope,  commissions 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  or  to  reform  abuses,  letters 
written  to  communicate  some  important  intelli- 
gence, or  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  temporal 
sovereigns,  or  to  prescribe  a  line  of  conduct  for 
clergy  or  laity.  Their  tenor  nearly  always  includes 
the  formula  '  per  apostolica  scripta  mandamus,'  or 
'  precipiendo  mandamus ' — a  phrase  for  which  the 
words  'rogamus,'  '  exhortamur,'  'monemus'  are 
sometimes  substituted.  Of  these  two  classes  the 
tituli,  though  of  less  interest  to  the  student  of 
history,  were  the  more  solemn  in  form,  the  impre- 
catory clauses  being  rarely  omitted.  "The  writing 
was  elegant,  and  carefully  executed  according  to 
certain  strict  rules,  while  the  bulla  was  attached 
\\ith  cords  of  red  and  yellow  silk.  On  the  other 
band,  the  mavdamenta  showed  both  in  substance 
ami  form  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  a  more 
tciii]iorary  purpose.  The  writing  was  in  a  more 
flowing  liand,  less  ornate  and  less  carefully  exe- 
cuted, the  imprecatory  clauses  were  generally 
omitted,  and  the  bulla  was  attached  with  cords  of 
hemp.  Throughout  we  recognize  the  tendency  tfl 
simplify  and  to  make  the  issue  of  balls,  especially 
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thno*  of  an  administrative  nature,  more  expedi- 
tions. But  though  the  formalities  observed  in 
the  preparation  of  a  mandamentum  of  the  14th 
cent,  fell  far  short  of  what  was  needed  for  a 
consistorial  bull,  still  even  in  the  former  the  en- 
dorsements of  the  various  officials  of  the  chancery, 
mostly  entered  upon  the  plica,  or  fold  of  the 
parchment,  show  that  it  must  have  passed  through 
a  larjc(:  number  of  different  hands — abbreviatores, 
scriptores,  registratores,  and  finally  the  department 
of  the  bullatores,  who  affixed  the  seal  (see  B.aum- 

farten,  Aus  Kamlei und  Kammer,  Freiburg,  1907). 
lo  wonder  we  find  that  under  the  pontihcate  of 
Eugenins  IV.  (1431)  a  new  form  of  Papal  letter  of 
a  more  summary  kind  was  instituted  by  the  Holy 
See,  and  that  henceforth  this  was  commonly  em- 
ployed in  all  matters  requiring  despatch. 

This  was  known  as  a  'brief,'  ana  it  soon  almost 
entirely  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  jn<inrfn»i«n<«m. 
.A.  brief  was  a  document  WTitten  upon  fine  vellum, 
and  sealed,  not  with  a  leaden  bulla,  but  with  a 
wax  seal  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  '  Fisherman's 
ring.'  It  was  written  m  a  fine  cursive  Roman 
hand,  and  at  the  head  occurs  simply  the  Pope's 
name  standing  by  itself  thus  : 

EnOENlus  PP.  ml. 
Immediately  below  this,  the  Pope  greets  the 
addressee  in  the  vocative,  according  to  his  rank 
and  condition,  e.g.  '  Dilecte  fill,'  or  '  Carissime  in 
Christo  fili.'or  '  Venerabilis  pater  in  Domino,'  etc., 
■with  the  salutation  '  .salutem  et  apostolicara  bene- 
dictionem.'  In  constitutions  of  a  more  solemn  and 
permanent  character  we  often  find,  instead  of  this 
greeting,  the  formula,  also  already  long  familiar 
in  bulls,  'ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.'  Another 
distinctive  feature  of  briefs  is  the  final  clause 
expressing  the  date.  It  almost  invariably  takes 
this  form  :  '  Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum, 
Bub  annulo  Piscatoris,  die  IX  Novembris  MDXCII 
pont.  nri.  anno  primo.'  In  contradistinction  to 
the  dating  of  bulls,  which  generally,  though  not 
invariably,  at  any  rate  down  to  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  XII.,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  years  of 
the  Incarnation,  beginning  25th  March,  the  years 
are  here  to  be  understood  as  those  of  the  Nativity. 
Beneatli  the  date  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  Briefs  is  usually  written  as  an  attestation  of 
authenticity. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  instrument  chosen, 
let  us  note  that  this  has  little  to  do  with  the 
importance  or  binding  force  of  any  Papal  pro- 
nouncement. The  decretals,  upon  which  the 
fabric  of  Canon  Law  was  largely  Duilt  up,  almost 
invariably  took  the  form  of  lesser  bulls,  i.e.  simjile 
letters  or  mandamenta.  The  first  known  Bulla 
in  Coenn  Dnmini,  containing  the  '  Reserved  Cases' 
of  the  Holy  See,  issued  by  Urban  V.  in  1364,  was 
a  mandamcntuTn.  No  doubt  there  was  at  times 
a  very  natural  wish  to  impart  some  extraneous 
solemnity  to  documents  of  dogmatic  importance. 
For  example,  the  constitution  of  Benedict  XII., 
bej^nning  'Benedictus  Deus'  (29th  Jan.  1336)— 
which  decides  a  controversy  regarding  the  Beatific 
Vision,  and  contains  the  notable  formula,  '  Hac  in 
perpetuum  valitura  constitutione  auctoritate  apos- 
tolica  deliriimus' — was  i.ssued  as  a  titulus  with 
imprecatory  clauses.  The  dispensation  for  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  his  lirother's  widow 
was  drawn  up  first  in  great  haste,  and  secretly 
transmitted  to  Spain  as  a  brief,  while  it  was  after- 
wards more  publicly  expedited  as  a  bull  ;  but  tlie 
brief,  its  authenticity  once  admitted,  was  of  ju.st 
the  same  force  as  the  bull.  So.af;,ain,  Benedict  XIV., 
when  compiling  the  first  volume  of  his  own  ponti- 
fical acts,  and  sending  it  officially  to  the  University 
of  Bologna  as  a  collection  of  authoritative  rulings 
in  the  Canon  Law,  declares  that  it  contains  '  nostras 
Ccstitutiones,  videlicet  BuUas,  et  aliqua  Brevia, 


Litteras  Encyclicaa  et  alia  hninsmodi,'  making  no 
distinction  between  the  authority  attaching  to 
these  difl'erent  instruments.  So,  in  more  modern 
times,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  suppressed  by  Clement 
XIV.  with  a  brief,  was  restored  by  Pius  VII.  in  a 
bull ;  while  Leo  XIII.  used  a  bull  to  re-establish 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  though  Pius  IX., 
twenty-eight  years  before,  had  issued  only  a  brief 
to  effect  the  same  purpose  in  England.  The  seal 
with  the  'Fisherman's ring,' which  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  brief,  was  formerly  always  impressed 
upon  red  wax  within  a  loop  formed  by  a  twisted 
strip  of  parchment,  and  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  the  seal  served  at  the  same  time  to  ciose  and 
secure  the  folded  sheet  of  vellum  to  which  it  was 
affixed.  The  'Fisherman's  ring'  is  mentioned  in 
1265  as  used  by  the  Pope  to  authenticate  his 
private  correspondence,  and  is  probably  much 
older.  The  earliest  existing  impression  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  treasury  of  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum  at  the  Lateran.  It  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Nicholas  III.  (1277-1280),  and  represents  St.  Peter 
fishing  with  a  rod  and  line ;  but  the  identification 
seems  somewhat  doubtful.  In  the  later  examples 
St.  Peter  is  represented  in  a  boat  drawing  in  the 
net. 

In  quite  modem  times  some  notable  modifications 
have  taken  place  in  the  rules  of  the  Papal  chancery 
regarding  the  issue  of  bulls  and  briefs.  Since  1842 
the  impression  of  the  '  Fisherman's  ring '  upon  red 
\\ax  attached  to  briefs  has  given  way  to  a  stamp 
in  red  ink  bearing  the  same  device.  In  the  case  of 
bulls,  the  scrittura  bollatica  engrossed  u]ion  ^reat 
sheets  of  parchment  has  for  ordinary  purposes  been 
discarded — this  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  in  1878 — and  the  document 
IS  now  written  in  the  same  legible  Roman  hand 
which  is  used  for  briefs,  while  the  leaden  bulla  has 
given  way  in  most  cases  to  a  stamp  in  red  ink  that 
can  more  conveniently  be  sent  by  post.  It  is  likely 
also  that  the  complicated  formalities,  which  till 
quite  lately  attended  the  ordinary  expedition  of 
bulls  by  the  via  di  cancelleria,  will  be  much 
simplified  in  consequence  of  the  recent  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Roman  Curia. 

Other  Apostolic  Letters. — As  a  further  conse- 
quence of  the  delays  and  complications  attending 
the  issue  of  bulls,  another  new  kind  of  instrument 
came  into  use  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  under 
Innocent  VIII.  It  was  a  species  of  brief  known  as 
a  motu  propria,  and  it  was  without  any  authenti- 
cating seal.  As  its  name  imports,  it  professed  to 
be  a  document  issued  by  the  Pontiff  of  his  own 
initiative,  without  any  instance  being  made  to 
him  by  interested  parties.  The  documents  of  thia 
class,  which  continued  to  be  very  common  during 
the  16th  cent.,  closely  resembled  briefs  in  their 
general  features,  but  there  are  diflerences  in  the 
manner  of  dating,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  '  I'isherman's  ring.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  'motu  proprio'  are  always  intro- 
duced, and  occur  not  uncommonly  as  the  initial 
words  of  the  document.  For  the  most  part  these 
motu  proprios  were  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion, ecclesiastical  or  civil,  of  the  city  of  Rome  and 
the  govemmentof  the  Papal  States,  and,  in  contrast 
to  the  more  formal  bulls  and  briefs,  were  frequently 
couched  in  Italian.  From  the  insistence  whicn 
their  form  seemed  to  lay  upon  the  Papal  initiative, 
they  were  regarded  by  foreign  governments,  notably 
by  tli.it  of  France,  with  disfavour,  and  treated  as 
nn  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
Church. 

In  more  modem  times,  the  Roman  Pontifls,  when 
wi-il.ing  to  impart  instruction  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Church  over  which  they  rule,  especially 
m  matters  which  require  somewhat  elaborate  treat- 
ment, have  most  commonly  bad  recourse  to  an 
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'encyclical.'  As  the  term  imports,  this  is  in  form 
a  circular  letter  intended  to  be  passed  on  from  one 
to  another  of  a  group  of  persons,  but  in  practice  it 
is  a  letter  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  See,  or  at  least  to  all  the  bishops  of 
a  single  district  or  province.  The  term  'encyclical 
letter'  has  been  in  use  from  an  early  date,  but  it 
was  not  commonly  adopted  for  Papal  documents 
before  the  ISth  century.  Since  then  it  has  come 
increasingly  into  favour,  and  Pius  rx.,  Leo  XIII., 
and  Pius  X.  have  issued  numerous  and  very  lengthy 
encyclicals,  dealing  not  only  with  dogmatic  ques- 
tions, but  also  with  problems  that  are  primarilj- 
social  and  ethical  in  tfieir  scope.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  encyclicals  was  that  of  Pius  IX., 
Quanta  cura  (8th  Dec.  1864),  of  which  the  main 
purport  was  to  condemn  the  principles  of  Natural- 
ism (i.e.  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  tlie  govern- 
ment of  human  society),  to  denounce  Socialism 
and  Communism,  and  to  vindicate  the  sacied 
rights  of  family  life  ;  but  it  is  perliaps  principally 
remembered  on  account  of  the  '  Syllabus '  of  con- 
demned errors  which  was  published  along  with  it. 
Leo  XIII.,  again,  published  a  long  and  very  remark- 
able series  of  encjclicals,  dealing  with  a  number  of 
modern  questions,  e.g.  the  encyclical  Immutabilis 
(21st  Apr.  1878),  on  the  evils  of  the  times  ;  Arcanum 
divinae  sapientiae  (10th  Feb.  1880),  on  Christian 
marriage  and  family  life  ;  Diuturnum  Ulucl  ("29111 
June  1881),  on  the  origin  of  civil  authority; 
Immortale  Dei  (1st  Nov.  1885),  on  the  Christian 
constitution  of  States  ;  Libertas  pracstantissimum 
(20th  June  1881),  on  true  liberty  ;  Rerum  novarum 
(16th  May  1891),  on  the  Labour  question;  and 
Satis  cognitum  (29th  June  1896),  on  reli'dous  unity. 
Most  of  these  utterances  have  been  collected  and 
translated,  e.g.  by  J.  Wynne  in  The  Great  Ency- 
clical Letters  of  Leo  XI IJ .  {Sew  York,  1903),  and  by 
W.  Eyre,  The  Pope  and  the  People  (London,  1897). 

The  present  Pope,  PiusX.,  lias  also  shown  special 
favour  for  this  form  of  manifesto,  and  many  of  liis 
instructions  have  taken  this  shape :  e.g.  his  first 
letter  to  trie  clergy  and  faithful  of  France, 
Vehementci  nos  (lltli  Feb.  1906);  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Modernism,  Pascendi  dominiri  gregis 
(8th  Sept.  1907),  with  very  many  others.  In  form 
an  encyclical  is  simply  a  letter,  which  in  its 
intcriptio  mentions  the  '  Patriarchs,  Primates, 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  other  local  Ordinaries,' 
and  concludes  with  the  Apostolic  blessing  and  a 
simple  date  including  the  year  of  the  pontificate. 
The  Pope's  name  '  Pius  PP.  X.' appears  at  the  foot. 
It  is  generally  held  by  Catholic  theologians  that 
the  mere  fact  of  an  encyclical  being  addressed  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom  does  not  constitute  it 
an  ex  cathedra  pronouncement,  even  if  it  deals 
with  dogmatic  matters.  The  degree  in  which  the 
infallible  magisterium  of  the  Papacy  is  involved 
must  be  judged  from  the  terms  used  in  the  docu- 
ment itself,  and  from  attendant  circumstances. 
This  question  is  discussed  with  some  fullness  in 
Choupin,  Valeur  et  decisions  doctrinales  et  dis- 
ciplinaires  du  SaintSiige  (Paris,  1908). 

Another  form  of  Papal  utterance  wliioh  calls  for 
notice  is  the  'allocution,'  which  is  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Pontiff  to  the  Cardinals  asseiiil)led 
in  secret  consistory.  This  address  is  sometimes 
printed  and  published  bj'  order  of  the  Pope,  who 
chooses  this  way  of  making  kno\\Ti  his  judgment 
or  wishes  witli  regard  to  questions,  often  semi- 
political,  which  are  of  pressing  importance.  But,  of 
course,  this  pronouncement  is nota  Papal  letter,  and 
cannot  even  in  a  wider  sense  be  classed  as  a  Imll. 

The  remaining  words,  which  are  ii>ed  to  describe 
documents  emanating  from  the  Papal  chancery, 
are  of  a  general  character,  and  for  the  most  part 
lather  loosely  used.  For  example,  almost  any  kind 
at  instKimeBt  may  be  described  as  a  'rescript,' 


but  strictly  the  term  should  be  limited  to  some 
form  of  answer  to  an  application  addressed  to  the 
Holy  See.  Such  answers  in  early  times  often 
began  with  the  words,  '  Signilicavit  nobis  dilectus 
tilius,'  and  ended  with  tlie  formula,  '  Deus  te 
incolumeni  servet.'  Another  very  general  word 
is  'constitution,'  and  this  maj-  be  conectly  applied 
to  anj'  written  act  which  determines  some  question 
submitted,  or  lays  down  a  rule  to  be  followed. 

With  reference  to  the  collection  of  Papal  bulls  and  lettera,  it 
13  to  be  noted  that  all  the  extant  editions  of  the  BuUarium 
Romanuin,  so  far  as  regards  mediaeval  documents,  are  of  ft 
very  unsatisfactory  character.  The  BuHarUnn  Roinanum  waa 
originally  nothing  but  a  private  compilation,  first  formed  by 
one  Laertius  l.  berubini  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Its 
purpose  was  to  print  certain  Papal  constitutions  which  had 
oeen  issued  since  the  formation  of  the  Corjnu  Juris  Canonici^ 
and  which,  though  of  great  importance  to  students  of  law, 
were  not  accessible  in  any  collected  form.  Naturally  such  ft 
worl(  did  not  concern  itself  much  with  the  Pa(^al  letters  o( 
remote  ages.  It  was  the  recent  utterances  which  were  im- 
portant fur  the  compiler's  purpose.  The  \'arious  editions  which 
followed  greatly  enlarged  the  collection  and  brought  it  up  to 
date  ;  liut  even  in  the  scholarly  work  of  Cocquelines,  who  edit«d 
the  great  Uullariurn  Hoiiianum  (printed  in  Rome  in  32  volumes, 
between  1739  and  1762),  nothing  but  the  most  meagre  gleanings 
are  presented  of  the  Papal  letters  issued  during  the  first  1500 
years  of  the  Church's  history.  For  these  early  letters  the  reader 
mu^t  be  referred  toCoustant,  Epistolae  Pontijicum  Rotnanorum 
(t.\lciiding  to  the  year  440),  and  to  Thiele's  continuation  (which 
liroiight  tne  collection  down  to  553),  but,  most  conveniently,  to 
the  already  mentioned  Regesta  of  Jaffe-Lbwenfeld  with  the 
continuation  by  Potthast  (which  covers  the  whole  period  iTom 
the  beginning  to  the  14th  century).  Special  attention  has,  of 
course,  been  paid  to  certain  isolated  pontificates  of  importance. 
For  example,  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  have  been 
edited  with  great  care  in  the  quarto  series  of  the  MGH,  by 
P.  Kwald  and  L.  Hartmann,  while  the  Papal  letters  to  Charle- 
magne and  Louis  the  Pious  have  been  studied  by  Carl  Ham^, 
also  in  the  MGH.  Again,  under  the  title  of  Italia  PonHfieia^ 
a  most  thorough  piece  of  worlt  has  been  undertaken  by 
P.  F.  Kehr  in  calendaring  the  'privileges'  and  other  PapiU 
documents  connected  with  the  churches  of  Italy.  Further,  we 
must  note  that  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  in.,  from  which  time 
onward,  as  stated  above,  the  Papal  Regegta  are  preserved, 
marks  a  period  of  much  fuller  knowledge.  The  tiegeeta  of 
Iimocent  ill.  and  of  Uonorius  in.,  in  part,  have  been  pub* 
lislied  in  the  Patrology  of  Migne,  while  that  of  Uonorius  IlL 
has  subsequently  been  re-edited.  None,  however,  of  these 
Papal  Regesta  seems  to  contain  copies  of  all  the  bulls  issued 
during  any  pontificate,  and  consequently  the  fact  that  any 
dotjument  is  lacking  in  the  official  register  is  no  sufficient  proof 
of  its  spuriousness.  It  is  probable  that  for  such  registration, 
constitviting,  as  it  did,  an  additional  safeguard  of  authenticity 
in  case  of  dispute,  a  fee  was  demanded,  and  that  registration 
was  denied  to  those  who  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  fee.  During 
recent  years  a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  publish  the  Regftta 
of  the  remaining  Popes  of  the  13th  and  following  centuries. 
The  chief  work  has  been  done  by  the  ficole  Fran^aise  de  Rome 
with  results  which  may  be  thus  summarized  : 
Re'jesta  completely  edited. 

Benedict  xi.  (1303-1304),  ed.  C.  Gr.anrtjean  ;  1  toL 

Nicholas  IV.  (1288-1292),  ed.  E.  Langlois  ;  2  vols. 

Uonorius  IV.  (1286-12S7),  ed.  M.  Prou  ;  1  voL 
Regesta  in  progress. 

Gregory  ix.  (1227-1241),  ed.  L.  Auvray ;  S  ToU.  (two  oom- 
pl.tedX 

Innocent  IT.  (1243-1264),  ed.  E.  Berger  ;  4  Tols.  (three  com- 
pleted). 

Alexander  it.  (1264-1201),  ed.  Bourel  de  1ft  Bondire  and 
others  :  2  vols,  (one  nearly  complete). 

Urban  iv.  (1261-1264),  ed.  J.  Guiraud  ;  4  vols,  (three  com- 
pleted). 

Clement  iv.  (1265-126S),  ed.  E.  Jordan ;  1  vol.  (nearly  com- 
plete). 

Gregorv  x.  and  John  xxi.  (1271-1277),  ed.  J.  Guiraud  ftnd 
L.  C'adier  ;  1  vol.  (nearly  complete). 

Nicholas  in.  (1277-1280),  ed.  J.  Gay  ;  1  voL  (begun). 

Martin  iv.  (1'281-12S5),  ed.  f  ;  1  vol.  (begun). 

Boniface  viii.  (129 1-1."03),  ed.  G.  Digard, M.  Faucon,  A.Thomas; 
3  vols.  (I  vol  complete). 

Besides  these,  the  ficole  Fran^aise  de  Rome  has  nndertftkeo 
the  publication  of  the  letters  of  the  Avignon  Popes  which  h*T« 
reference  to  French  affairs.  Amongst  these  considerable  pre 
gresB  has  been  made  with  the  letters  of  John  xxn.  (1316-1334) 
and  Benedict  in.  (1334-1342).  Further,  the  Ecole  Beige  de  Rome 
has  recently  begiin  the  publication  of  the  Regesta  of  Clement 
VI.  under  the  editorship  of  Dom  U.  Berli6re. 

As  regards  England  in  particular,  an  important  undertaking 
has  been  for  some  time  in  progress  under  the  general  title  of 
A  Catentiar  of  Entries  in  the  Pai^al  Re<iiiters  relating  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  work,  begun  by  the  late  W.  If. 
Bliss  and  continued  by  J.  A.  Twemlow,  has  now  extended  to 
nine  volumes,  bringing  the  record  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent.,  and  it  provides  short  summaries  in  English  of  all 
documents  in  the  Roman  Rtgetta  which  have  any  relerence  t« 
the  British  Isles. 
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Amongvt  other  isolated  efforts  may  be  mentioned  the 
Benedictine  edition  ot  the  Regesta  ot  Clement  v.  (1305-1314), 
and  Cardinal  Uerpenrother's  incomplete  calendar  of  the  bulls 
and  other  documents  of  Leo  x.  At  a  much  earlier  period, 
A.  Theiner,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  published,  chiefly  from 
the  Hegtsta,  lar^e  numbers  of  Papal  bulls,  etc.,  dealing  with 
various  countries  of  Europe — the  liritish  Isles,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  etc..  auiong  the  number.  Special  UuUaria,  chiefly 
collections  of  'privile^'es,'to  which  formerly  thu-  name  Mart  Mag- 
numwas  often  applied,  have  also  been  published  for  most  of  the 
freat  Religious  Orders  and  for  some  of  the  Roman  Congregations. 

Lttkraturb. — Regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of 
'Diplomatics,'  the  subject  of  Papal  bulls  and  briefs  possesses 
%n  abundant  literature.  A  very  large  number  of  spurious 
documents  of  this  kind  have  always  been  in  existence,  and  the 
detection  of  these  has  exercised  the  acumen  of  scholars  from 
quite  an  early  period.  Naturally  the  Popes  themselves  have  at 
various  times  prohibited  the  fabrication  of  Papal  letters  and 
•privileges,' under  the  severest  spiritual  penalties;  and  many 
references  to  the  subject  will  be  found  among  the  bulls  of  such 
Pontiffs  as  Alexander  ill.  and  Innocent  ill.  'The  foundations  of 
the  true  science  of  diplomatic  criticism  were  laid  in  Mabillon's 
great  work,  De  Re  Diplomatica  (ltiSl-1704),  and  this  was  further 
developed  and  systematized  a  little  later  by  his  fellow  £ene< 
dictines,  Dom  Toustain  and  Dom  Tassin,  In  their  youveau 
TraiU  de  Diptomatiq^ie,  in  six  volumes  quarto.  For  a  com- 
pendious modern  introduction  to  the  subject,  the  reader  may 
most  conveniently  be  referred  to  A.  Giry,  Manuel  de  Diplo- 
matitpje  (Paris,  1894),  and  to  the  section  on  Papal  diplomatics 
contributed  by  Schmitz-Kalleoberg  to  H.  ^leister's  Grundriss 
der  Qesckichtswissenachaft  (l.*ipzig,  19(16,  vol.  i.  pp.  172-230), 
both  of  which  works  contain  ample  bibliographies.  Besides 
the  treatises  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  article, 
apecial  reference  should  be  made  to  H.  Bresslau  s  aandbuck 
aer  UrkundenUhrt,  still,  unfortunately,  incomplete ;  to  Pflugk- 
Harttung's  great  collection  of  facsimiles,  Specimiiia  Setecta 
Chartarain  Poiitificum  RomaTwrum  (3  vols^  Stuttgart,  1887) ; 
and  to  books  and  papers  by  P.  Kehr,  "Tangi,  Diekamp, 
MUhlbacher,  and  others.  Many  of  these  contributions  have 
appeared  in  the  MittheU.  dtg  InstUuttf.  OsUrreic/is  Geschichta- 
forachuiig,  or  in  the  GoLtingen  yachrichten  (Phil. -hist.  Classe). 
The  newly  founded  Archiv/ur  Urkundenjorschung ,  edited  by 
Brandl,  also  contains  some  most  valuable  work  of  this  kind. 
For  the  practical  working  of  the  Papal  chancery,  the  Practica 
CaticeUariae  Apoatidicae^  edited  by  Scbmitz  -  Kallenberg 
(Munich,  1904);  the  work  of  Baumgarten,  Aue  Kanzlei  uiid 
Kainmer  (Freiburgj  1907) ;  and  that  of  E.  von  Ottenthal, 
Regutae  Cancellanae  Apoatolicae  (Innsbruck,  1888),  are  of 
great  importance.  Good  work  of  the  same  kind  has  also  been 
done  by  French  scholars,  notably  M.  Leopold  Delisle  and  the 
Comte  de  Mas  Latrie. 

From  the  legal  point  of  view,  all  the  larger  treatises  which 
touch  on  the  sources  of  the  Canon  Law  devote  a  certain  amount 
of  space  to  the  question  of  Papal  bulls  and  tetters.  It  will  be 
sulticient  to  mention  here  (besides  the  great  works  of  Phillips, 
Hinachius,  von  Scherer,  and  Wernz) :  Maassen,  Geach.  der 
Quetlfn  und  lit.  d.  can.  RechU,  i.  (1870) ;  J.  F.  von  Schulte. 
Oeich.  der  QwUen  u.  Lit.  det  can.  Rechta,  3  vols.  (1875-80); 
A.  Tardif,  Hiatoire  d*a  aourcea  du  droit  canonique  (1887) ; 
C.  Mirbt,  QuetUn  tur  Geach.  dea  Papatluina  una  dea  ruin. 
Kalhotiziamus  (1901X  Much  useful  information  about  the 
building  up  of  Roman  Case  Law  will  be  found  in  F.  W.  Mait- 
land's  lioinan  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of  England  (1898). 
The  Catholic  standpoint  regarding  the  pronouncements  of  such 
mediaeval  Popes  a^  tlregory  vil.,  Innocent  111.,  and  Boniface  Vlii, 
may  be  gathered  from  Hergenrdther's  Cal/u/lic  Church  and 
Chriatian  State  (Eng.  tr.,  Ixmd.  1876) — a  work  which  grew  out 
of  the  '  Janus '  controversy  ;  or,  better,  from  the  various  articles 
In  the  Staatalexikon  (Herder,  Freiburg),  edited  by  Bruder  and 
Bacbem,  tbe  3rd  ed.  ot  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 

Herbert  Thurston. 
BUNYAN. — I.  Life. — John  Bunyan,  the  great- 
est of  allefjoriats,  and  also  the  greatest  exponent 
of  the  Puritan  ddctrine  in  popular  form,  was  bom 
at  Elstow  near  Bedford  in  16'28,  and  died  in  London 
in  1688.  His  life  thus  covered  the  troubled  period 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Restoration,  and  ended  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  origin  was  humble, — 'low  and  in- 
considerable,' he  calls  it,— his  father  being  a  tinker 
or  itinerant  brazier.  He  himself  adopted  the  same 
trade.  He  learned  to  read  and  write,  'according 
to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children,'  but  his 
small  stock  of  education  was  quickly  lost.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  somewhat  nervous  and  morbid 
chiUlhood,  disturbed  by  dreams  and  fears.  About 
1645,  when  he  was  still  but  a  lad,  he  served  as  a 
soldier.  He  himself  does  not  say  on  which  side  he 
was  enrolled,  and  his  biographers  have  either 
followed  their  own  fancy  in  the  matter  or  have 
been  content  to  regard  the  point  as  undecided. 
But  probably  Dr.  Brown's  carefully  considered 
verdict  woula  not  now  be  disputed,  based  as  it  is 
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upon  a  survey  of  the  local  circumstances  and  the 
'  strong  set  of  the  stream  in  the  Parliamentary 
direction ' :  '  It  seems  scarcely  likely  that  he  woula 
think  his  way  to  independent  conclusions  so  wide 
apart  from  those  of  his  neighbours,  break  through 
all  the  carefully  kept  lines  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  .  .  .  and  join  the  Royalist  array  with  the 
king'  {Life,  p.  49).  Bunyan  owed  much  to  his 
first  w  ife.  She  restored  to  him  the  simple  education 
he  had  lost  by  disuse  ;  and  she  brought  to  him  his 
first  impressions  of  practical  religion.  They  were 
very  poor, — '  not  having  so  much  household  stuff 
as  a  dish  or  a  spoon  betwixt  us  both,' — but  she 
brought  with  her  two  little  books.  The  titles  of 
these  are  notewortliy.  They  are  seeds  of  a  harvest. 
Otie  was  The  Plnine  Man's  Path-xoay  to  Heaven, 
Wlusrein  every  man  may  clearly  see,  whether  he  shall 
be  saved  or  damned,  by  Arthur  Dent.  The  other 
was  Lewis  Bayly's  well-known  book.  The  Practice 
of  Pietie,  directing  a  Christian  how  to  walke  that 
he  may  please  God.  These  little  books  must  have 
left  a  deep  mark  upon  the  young  man's  mind.  The 
former  is  written  entirely  in  dialogue  form.  The 
latter,  though  somewhat  heavy  and  common-place 
as  a  whole,  has  near  its  close  a  long  'colloquie' 
between  Christ  and  the  soul,  so  simple,  tender,  and 
beautiful  that  Bunyan  himself  might  almost  have 
written  it.*  We  have  possibly  here  the  germ  of 
his  love  for  dialogue,  Doth  in  allegory  and  in 
preaching. 

After  his  marriage  there  came  a  period  of 
spiritual  ujiheaval  lasting  about  four  years,  and 
recorded  with  wonderful  power  and  skill  in  hii 
Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners  (1666). 
This  book  is  the  key  to  all  his  other  writings  :  it 
is  his  experience  compressed  ;  the  other  books  are 
his  experience  writ  large,  for  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  St.  Paul,  doctrine  and  experience  are  in  con- 
tinual contact.  No  summary  can  do  justice  to 
the  vividness  of  this  great  little  autobiography ; 
and  this  period  of  his  life,  when  his  souTwaa  in 
the  throes  of  birth,  can  be  suitably  described  only 
in  his  own  words.  It  was  a  period  of  maay 
difficulties  about  such  matters  as  election,  the  day 
of  grace,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  of  many 
sacrifices  — one  game  and  pleasure  after  another 
being  given  up  in  the  hope  of  finding  peace ;  of 
many  unsatisfied  yearnings  and  aspirations, — '  Oh  ! 
how  I  now  loved  those  words  that  spake  of  A 
Christian's  calling  I  as  when  the  Lord  said  to  one, 
Follow  me  ;  and  to  another,  Come  after  me :  and 
oh,  thought  I,  that  he  would  say  so  to  me  too  :  how 
gladly  would  I  run  after  him  I '  It  was  a  period  of 
swift  alternations  of  feeling,  ranging  from  moments 
of  an  ecstatic  joy — which  lasted  all  too  short  a 
time,  and  was  quickly  caught  up  again,  like  Peter's 
sheet,  to  heaven — to  moods  of  morbid  self-torture, 
as  when  voices  seemed  to  tempt  him  to  sell  Christ 
and  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  sold  his 
Saviour.  T  He  himself  admits  that  there  was 
something  distraught  and  unbalanced  in  his 
condition  at  this  time  :  '  This  is  the  man  that  hath 
his  dwelling  among  the  tombs  with  the  dead  ;  that 

*  * .  .  .  Soule ;  Lord,  wherefore  wouldest  thou  b«  lift  up 
upon  a  Crosse  V  Chriat  :  That  1  might  lift  thee  up  with  me  to 
heaven.  S. :  Lord,  why  wouldest  thou  have  thine  armes  nayled 
abroad?  C.  :  That  I  might  embrace  thee  more  lovingly,  my 
sweet  soule.  S. :  Lord,  wherefore  was  thy  side  opened  with 
a  Speare?  C. :  That  thou  mightest  have  a  way  to  come  nearer 
my  heart.  S. :  Lord,  wherefore  wouldst  thou  be  buried  ?  C. : 
That  thy  slnnes  might  never  rise  up  In  ludgement  against 
thee.  .  .' 

t  C(.  the  '  Meditation  upon  Peep  ol  Day '  from  A  Book  for  Bofi 
and  Oirla : 

'  I  oft.  though  It  be  peep  of  day,  don't  know 

Whether  'tla  Night,  whether  'tis  Day  or  no. 

I  fancy  that  1  see  a  little  light ; 

But  cannot  yet  distinguish  day  from  night. 

I  hope,  1  doubt,  but  steady  yet  1  be  not, 

I  am  not  at  a  i>oint,  the  Sun  I  see  not. 

Thus  'tis  with  such,  who  Grace  but  now  |iiiiisi<l. 

They  know  not  yet,  if  they  ar*  curst  or  blart.' 
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is  always  crying  out  and  cutting  himself  with 
stones.'  But  the  essence  of  his  case  did  not  lie  in 
its  morbid  extremes,  but  in  a  genuine  conviction 
of  sin  which  was  the  Divine  preparation  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Cross.  Gradually  he  found  his  way 
to  peace,  the  two  chief  influences  being  Luther  s 
commentary  upon  Galatians, — '  most  fit  for  a 
wounded  conscience,' — and  the  ministry  of  John 
Gilford.  This  man  had  formerly  been  a  loose  liver 
and  an  o£Bcer  in  the  Royalist  army,  then  a  physician 
in  Bedford  ;  finally  from  1650,  being  now  a  changed 
man,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  newly  formed 
Nonconformist  congregation  in  Bedford.  He  was 
doubtless  the  prototype  of  '  Evangelist ' ;  he  helped 
Bunyan  the  pilgrim  towards  the  wicket  gate  and 
the  shining  light,  and  received  him  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  congregation  in  1653.  From  that 
year  untU  1660  the  congregation  met  in  St.  John's 
Church  at  Bedford,  tor  the  experiment  of  a 
comprehensive  national  Church  was  being  tried 
under  Cromwell,  and  Gifford  had  been  presented 
to  the  living  of  St.  John's. 

In  1655,  Bunyan  removed  from  Elstow  to 
Bedford.  In  the  same  year  he  lost  his  first  wife, 
and  was  also  called  by  his  brethren  to  open  his 
lips  as  a  preacher :  '  "They  desired  me,  and  that 
with  much  earnestness,  that  I  would  be  willing  at 
sometimes  to  take  in  band,  in  one  of  the  meetings, 
to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  unto  them.'  His 
message  proved  immediately  acceptable :  people 
came  by  hondreds  to  hear  him  ;  during  the  period 
of  tolerance  he  preached  more  than  once  even  in 
parish  churches.  But  the  Restoration  brought  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Even  as  early  as  March  1658 
there  had  been  trouble.  The  minutes  of  the 
Bedford  church  mention  a  meeting  'for  counsaile 
what  to  doe  with  respect  to  the  indictment  against 
bro  :  Bunyan  at  ye  Assizes  for  preaching  at  Eaton.' 
Nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  that,  but  1660 
brought  his  arrest  and  the  beginning  of  his  im- 
prisonment. There  has  been  much  uncertainty  as 
to  the  number  and  places  of  his  incarcerations, 
but  once  more  Dr.  Bro\vn'3  careful  weighing  of 
evidence  must  decide  the  matter,  reinforced  as  it 
has  been  by  the  discovery  of  the  actual  warrant  of 
arrest  for  nis  second  and  shorter  imprisonment  in 
the  end  of  1675.  The  first  imprisonment  was  in 
the  County  Gaol  at  Bedford,  and  lasted  for  twelve 
years,  with  a  break  in  the  middle,  and  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  liberty  at  times,  varied 
with  periods  of  greater  strictness.  He  made  tagged 
laces  for  his  own  support ;  WTote  Grace  Abounding 
and  several  other  oooks ;  and  preached  in  the 
gaol,  and  occasionally  outside  it.  The  second  was 
in  the  Town  Gaol  on  Bedford  Bridge :  it  lasted  six 
months,  and  produced  the  first  part  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  When  the  first  imprisonment  drew  to  a 
close,  the  prisoner  found  new  and  enlarged  service 
waiting  for  him.  The  following  appears  in  the 
records  of  the  Bedford  church  for  2Ist  Jan.  1672 ; 

'After  much  seeking  God  by  prayer  and  sober  conference 
formerly  had,  the  Congregation  did  at  this  meeting  with  joynt 
oonsent  (signifyed  by  solemne  lifting  up  of  their  hands)  call 
forth  and  appoint  our  brother  John  Bunyan  to  the  pastoral! 
office  or  eldership.  And  he,  acceptuig  thereof,  gave  up  himself 
to  serve  Christ  and  his  Church  in  that  char^ ;  and  received  of 
the  Elders  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.' 

An  orchard  was  purchased,  and  a  bam  that 
stood  upon  it  was  converted  into  a  meeting-place, 
which  was  the  home  of  the  congregation  until  long 
after  Bunyan's  death. 

From  this  point  onwards  his  fame  as  a  preacher, 
aided  by  his  growing  popularity  as  a  writer,  spread 
far  and  wide.  He  became  "known  as  '  Bishop 
Bunyan,'  and  travelled  in  many  directions  through 
England.  He  was  often  in  London,  where  crowds 
would  gather  to  hear  him  even  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Some  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  as 
«    preacher    may  be    guessed  from    his    printed 


sermons,  even  though  these  in  their  revised  and 
enlarged  form  may  differ  somewhat  from  the 
spoken  word.  He  used  strong  and  sim  pie  lanKuage, 
— his  whole  mind  being  saturated  with  the  English 
Bible.  He  spoke  with  intense  conviction,  especially 
at  first,  upon  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  :  'I  preached 
what  I  felt,  what  I  smartingly  did  feel.  ...  I 
went  myself  in  chains  to  preach  to  them  in  chains, 
and  carried  that  fire  in  my  own  conscience  that  I 
persuaded  them  to  be  aware  of.'  Later  he  gave 
more  emphasis  to  '  Jesus  Christ  in  all  His  offaces, 
relations,  and  benefits,'  and  '  the  mystery  of  the 
union  of  Christ ' ;  but  stUl,  he  says,  '  I  preached 
what  I  saw  and  felt.'  There  must  have  been  a 
strongly  dramatic  element  in  his  preaching,  as  in 
his  enlargement  of  St.  Peter's  words,  'Repent 
every  one  of  you,'  in  The  Jerwsaltm  Sinner  Saved : 

'  Oojector :  But  I  was  one  of  them  that  plotted  to  take  awaj 
his  life.  May  I  be  saved  by  him  T  Peter :  Every  one  of  you. 
Obj. ;  But  1  was  one  of  them  that  bare  false  witness  against 
him.  Is  there  grace  for  me?  FeUr :  For  every  one  of  yoo. 
Obj. :  But  I  was  one  of  them  that  cried  out.  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him  ;  and  desired  that  Barabbas  the  murderer  might  live, 
rather  than  him.  What  will  become  of  me,  think  you  r  Peter : 
I  am  to  preach  repentance  and  remissiOD  of  sins  to  every  one  of 
you,  8a>'s  Peter.  .  .  Ob !  what  a  blessed  Eoery  one  ^  you  if 
here ! ' 

And  his  message  must  have  been  full  of  a  limit- 
less pity  and  tenderness,  the  true  spirit  of  an 
evangelist,  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  whose  mercy  he 
had  tasted  for  himself.  John  Owen  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  Charles  n.  that  he  would  gladly  give 
up  all  his  learning  for  the  tinker's  power  of  reach- 
ing the  heart,  and  it  b  very  evident  that  one  of 
Bunyan's  secrets  of  reaching  the  heart  was  just 
his  intense  compassion.  '  Mark  Rutherford,'  him- 
self no  mean  stylist,  selects  the  following  passage 
from  The  Heavenly  Footman  as  unmatched  in  its 
simple  eloquence : 

'  To  encourajre  thee  a  little  farther,  set  to  the  work,  and  when 
thou  hast  run  thyself  down  weary,  then  the  Lord  Jesus  will 
take  thee  up  and  carry  thee.  Is  not  this  enough  to  make  any 
poor  soul  l>egin  his  race  ?  Thou  perhaps  cryest,  0  but  1  am 
feeble,  I  am  lame,  etc. ;  well,  but  Christ  hath  a  bosom  ;  consider, 
therefore,  when  thou  hast  run  thyself  down  weary,  he  will  put 
thee  in  bis  bosom.  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arms,  and 
carr}'  them  in  bis  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  thoee  that  are 
with  young.  This  is  the  way  that  fathers  take  to  encourage 
their  children,  saying  :  Run,  sweet  babe,  while  thou  art  weary, 
and  then  I  will  take  thee  up  and  carry  thee.  Ue  will  gather 
his  lambs  with  bis  arms  and  carry  them  in  his  boaom ;  when 
they  are  weary,  they  shall  ride.' 

"There  is  more  than  eloquence  in  such  a  passage ; 
there  is  the  tenderness  of  a  true  shepherd  of  souls. 

In  addition  to  his  wide-spread  work  as  preacher 
and  evangelist,  Bunyan  played  a  not  unimportant 
piirt  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, as  an  advocate  of  open  communion.  The 
church  of  which  he  was  pastor  had  been  founded 
upon  a  broad  basis  : 

'  The  principle  upon  which  they  thus  entered  into  fellowship 
one  with  another,  and  upon  which  they  did  afterwards  receive 
those  that  were  added  to  their  body  and  fellowship,  was  faith 
in  Christ  and  hotinest  of  l\fe  without  respect  to  this  or  that 
circumstance  or  opinion  in  outward  and  circumstantiall  things.* 

So  runs  the  old  church  record,  and  both  Gilford 
and  Bunyan  seem  to  have  been  in  sj'mpathy  with 
the  basis.  Dr.  BroN^-n  says  that,  though  Gilford  is 
often  called  a  Baptist,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
him  such ;  and  though  Bunyan  was  himself 
baptized  by  immersion  m  the  Ouse,  he  was  drawn 
into  controversy  with  some  of  the  stricter  Baptists 
who  found  fault  with  him  for  his  principle  of  open 
communion.  The  substance  of  his  treatise.  Differ- 
ences in  Judgment  about  Water  Baptism  no  bar  to 
Communion  (1673),  and  of  various  other  pamphlets 
and  passages,  amotints  to  this — that  the  point  is 
one  for  the  judgment  of  the  individual,  and  that 
the  Church  dare  not  reject  those  who  are  true 
believers,  whatever  their  opinion  on  this  point. 
'  Christ,  not  baptism,  is  the  way  to  the  sheepfold. 
.  .  .  Baptism  also  may  be  abused,  and  is,  when 
more  is  laid  upon  it  by  us  than  is  commanded  by 
God.'    He  gives  us  his  own  preference  and  practice 
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ill  a  phrase  in  The  Beavenly  Footman,  when,  after 
biilJiiij,'  his  readers  beware  of  Quakers,  Ranters, 
Freewillers,  he  adds,  '  Also  do  not  have  too  much 
company  with  some  Anabaptists,  thougli  I  go 
under  that  name  myself.'  It  is  a  little  surprising 
'o  lind  that  one  who  bore  tlie  name  '  Anabaptist 
should  have  two  of  his  children  christened  after 
his  own  iiiiiiiersion — one  at  Elstow  in  1654  and  one 
at  St.  Cuthbert's,  Bedford,  in  1672.  Can  it  mean 
that  neither  Bunyan's  first  wife,  nor  his  second, 
whom  he  married  in  1660  and  who  proved  herself 
during  his  tribulation  to  be  a  woman  of  some 
courage  and  character,  shared  his  personal  view, 
and  that  he  did  not  care  enough  about  the  matter 
to  insist  upon  his  own  preference? 

2.  Works.  —  According  to  the  list  given  by 
Dr.  Brown,  based  upon  that  of  Bunyan's  friend, 
Charles  Doe,  Bunyan  produced  in  all  60  works, 
one  for  each  year  of  his  life.  But  this  includes 
such  items  as  A  Map  of  Salvation,  and  various 
tracts  and  poetical  pieces  of  small  bulk,  as  well  as 
the  loni'er  controversial,  evangelistic,  and  allegori- 
cal works.  Grace  Abounding  is  referred  to  above. 
Of  the  others,  apart  from  the  three  greatest,  the 
most  noteworthy  are  :  Some  Gospel-Truths  opened, 
interesting  now  chiefly  as  Bunyan's  first  book, 
published  in  1656,  a  fiery  protest  against  Quaker 
Mysticism,  clear  in  its  stj'le  and  orderly  in  its 
arrangement,  but  giving  a  hint  only  in  an 
occasional  phrase  of  the  greater  riches  that  were 
to  come ;  the  various  books,  such  as  Come  and 
Welcome  to  Jesus  Christ,  The  Jerusalem  Sinner 
Saved,  and  The  Heavenly  Footman,  which  preserve 
for  us  the  style  and  substance  of  Bunyan  s  actual 
preaching ;  his  Catechism,  Instructions  for  the 
Ignorant ;  and  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,  or 
Country  Rhimcs  for  Children.  This  last  is  quaint 
and  valuable  in  itself,  and  is  perhaps  the  fans  et 
origo  of  a  slender  but  sparkling  literary  stream 
which    has    flowed    intermittently    through    the 

fenerations,  and  has  not  yet  spent  itself — witness 
'he  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Probably  the 
modem  child,  accustomed  to  the  skilful  and  dainty 
catering  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  others,  would 
count  Bunyan's  verses,  except  in  one  or  two  cases, 
somewhat  heavy  and  didactic.  Yet  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  17th  cent,  these  'rhimes'  may 
have  been  almost  as  much  of  a  relief  and  joy  as 
R.  L.  S.  and  Edward  Lear  to  the  happier  children 
of  the  later  19th  century. 

Bunyan'B  poetry  has  been  severely  criticized.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  in  verse  he  seldom  found  his  liberty,  and  that  his 
more  extended  poems  are  doK'gerel.  Yet  in  this  region  Bunyan 
is  better  worth  knowing  than  the  critics  would  have  us  believe. 
Many  of  his  versesare  at  least,  melodious,  pithy,  and  memorable. 
And  something  is  to  be  said  for  the  poetic  quality  of  the  man 
who  wrote  the  song  of  the  Shepherd  Boy,  and  these  lines  Upon 
the  Swallow : 

'  This  pretty  Bird,  Oh  !  how  she  flies  and  sings  I 

But  could  she  do  so  if  she  had  not  Wings  ? 

Her  Wings  bespeak  my  Faith,  her  Songs  my  Pe«oe  ; 

When  I  believe  and  sing,  my  Doubtings  cease.' 

The  first  part  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  was 
published  in  1678,  the  second  part  about  seven  years 
later.  The  book  was  an  immediate  and  amazing 
success.  Three  editions  of  the  first  part  were  sold 
in  a  year,  tind  in  the  second  and  third  of  these  the 
original  ;  lieme  was  wisely  added  to  —  Worldly 
Wiseman,  Mr.  By-end's  relations,  and  Giant 
Despair's  wife  being  among  these  happy  after- 
thoughts. In  Bunyan's  lifetime  100,000  copies 
were  sold.  It  is  the  greatest  of  allegories.  It.  is 
the  fine  flower  of  Puritan  theology  ami  experience. 
It  may  be  called  the  first  great  English  novel. 
'John  Bunyan  may  pass  for  the  father  of  our 
novelists,'  says  Hallam.  Into  it,  with  a  pen  that 
had  found  freedom  and  mastery,  he  put  all  his 
marvellous  powers  of  obsei-vation  :  the  man  who 
has  given  us  Mr.  Talkative  and  Mr.  Fearing  went 
about  the  world  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open.    Into 


it  he  also  put  all  his  own  experience,  so  rich  in 
sorrows  and  in  joj's.     The  temptation  is  strong  to 


suggest  originals  for  the  allegorical  scenes  and 
personages.  Was  Elstow  Abbey  the  House  Beauti- 
ful, and  was  the  Slough  of  Despond  suggested  by 
the  miry  fields  near  Bunyan's  birthplace!  Was 
Judge  Jefl'reys  or  Sir  John  Kelynge  the  original  of 
Judge  llate-good?  Was  Faithful's  voice,  over- 
heard in  the  valley,  the  voice  of  Martin  Luther? 
And  was  Christiana  Bunyan's  second  wife  and 
Mercy  his  first  ?  These  things  are  better  left 
vague.  But  we  touch  the  real  source  of  the  whole 
matter  when  we  study  Bunyan's  own  experience. 
Here,  e.g.,  is  the  original  of  the  Slough  of  Despond 
in  Grace  A  bounding  :  '  I  would  in  these  days,  often 
in  my  greatest  agonies,  even  flounce  towards  the 
promise,  a-s  the  horses  do  towards  sound  groxmd, 
that  yet  stick  in  the  mire.'  There  have  been  very 
varying  judgments  as  to  the  value  of  the  second 
part  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Its  geographical 
interest  is,  of  course,  less  than  that  of  the  first, 
because  the  story  leads  the  reader  along  a  familiar 
path  ;  and  the  dialogue  is  in  places  weaker.  But 
Jlr.  Froude's  severe  disparagement  is  entirely 
misleading,  if  only  because  of  the  extraordinary 
richness  of  the  second  part  as  a  book  of  character. 
Mr.  Brisk,  Mr.  Honest,  Greatheart,  Mercy,  Mr. 
Fearing,  Madam  Bubble,  and  the  rest  are  inimit- 
able and  immortal.  But,  indeed,  criticism  of  Thn 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  if  it  be  based  on  sympat  ly, 
soon  loses  itself  in  afTection.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
speaks  for  the  multitude  of  Bunyan's  readers  when 
he  says  : 

*  John  Bunyan's  parable  must  be  dear  to  many,  as  to  us,  from 
the  recollection  that  in  youth  they  were  endued  with  permission 
to  peruse  it  at  times  when  all  studies  of  a  nature  merely  enter- 
taining were  prohibited  '  ((^wzrf.  liev.,  OcL  1830).* 

No  other  book  except  the  Bible  so  unites  the  hearts 
of  young  and  old,  learned  and  simple,  the  lover  of 
beauty  and  the  lover  of  sanctity. 

In  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,  published 
in  1680,  Bunyan  made  an  attempt  to  tell  the 
opposite  story,  and  describe  a  pilgrimage  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  attempt  is  not  very  successful.  It 
is  retarded  by  being  cast  in  dialogue  form  through- 
out ;  it  is  weighted  with  amazing  anecdotes,  which, 
however  interesting  from  their  mere  incredibility, 
distract  attention  from  the  main  story ;  it  loses 
itself  in  tedious  discussions,  e.g.,  on  the  difference 
between  cursing  and  swearing.  But  the  pen  that 
created  the  Pilgrim  had  not  lost  all  its  cunning. 
There  are  many  passages  acute  in  observation  and 
happy  in  expression,  like  the  phrase  about  Mr. 
Badman's  'mournful,  sugared  letters'  to  his 
creditors ;  and  the  book  is  full  of  Bunyan's  keen 
observation  and  knowledge  of  life  :  '  I  think  I  may 
truly  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  all 
the  things  that  I  here  discourse  of,  I  mean  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  have  been  acted  upon  the  stage  of 
this  world,  even  many  times  before  mine  eyes.' 
And  the  book  has  value  still  as  a  picture  of  the 
rougher  and  uglier  side  of  English  lite  in  Bunyan's 
time.  Perhaps  the  author's  artistic  restraint  is 
never  more  finely  exhibited  than  in  giving  Mr. 
Badman  a  quiet  and  peaceable  deathbed. 

In  The  Jloly  War  (1682)  Bunyan  rose  again 
almost  to  his  own  loftiest  level,  and  created  another 
allegory  second  only  to  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
The  task  in  this  case  was  more  difficult.  Though 
there  is  more  Biblical  foundation  for  the  figure  of  a 
war  than  for  that  of  a  pilgrimage,  the  former  is  leas 
easy  to  draw  out  into  a  connected  story.  Defects 
and  inconsistencies  are  easily  observable,  e.g., 
Mansoul  seems  now  the  soul  of  a  man,  now  tne 
soul  of  humanity.     It  is  dangerous  also  to  bring 

*  Cf.  Macaulay  In  his  Easa^  on  '  John  Bunyan ' ;  *  That 
wonderful  book,  while  It  obtams  admiration  from  the  moat 
fastidious  critics,  is  loved  by  those  who  are  too  simple  to 
admire  it.' 
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the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  into  action  and  dialogue. 
But  if  there  be  defects  in  construction,  there  is  not 
a  weak  page  in  the  actual  writing,  and  the  style 
throughout  seems  mysteriously  to  take  on  a  quality 
kindred  to  its  theme — sometning  of  the  strengtii 
of  a  rampart,  something  of  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
Once  more  observation  and  experience  are  manifest 
continually.  Bunj'an's  soldiering  serves  liim  well 
in  his  battle  scenes.  His  heart  remembers  how 
this  sort  of  thing  is  done :  the  evolutions  of 
Emmannel's  army,  '  the  handling  of  their  arms  and 
managing  of  their  weapons  of  war,  were  marvel- 
lously taking  to  Mansoul  and  me.'  The  new 
modelling  of  Mansoul  is  a  reflexion  of  the  changes 
that  were  compulsorily  brouglit  about  in  the  civic 
arrangements  of  towns  like  Bedford  as  Common- 
wealth or  Monarchy  got  the  upper  hand.  The 
setting  up  of  a  ministry  in  Mansoul  is  also  full  of 
echoes  of  times  when  the  ecclesiastical  foundations 
were  unsettled,  and  contending  ideals  enjoyed 
alternate  periods  of  supreniiicy.  Bunyan  handles 
all  this  with  exhaustless  skill  and  ingenuity  :  e.g., 
there  is  a  whole  analysis  of  persecution,  clear  and 
complete,  packed  into  one  comer  of  the  plot. 
When  the  Blood  men  were  taken,  they  were  had 
before  the  Prince,  and 

•  he  found  them  to  be  of  three  several  counties,  though  they  all 
came  out  of  one  land.  One  sort  of  them  came  out  of  Blindinan- 
shire,  and  they  were  such  as  did  ij^norantly  what  they  did. 
Another  sort  of  them  came  out  of  Blmdzealshire,  and  they  did 
superstitiously  what  they  did.  The  third  sort  of  them  came  out 
of  the  town  of  Malice,  in  the  county  of  Envy,  and  they  did  what 
they  did  out  of  spite  and  implacahieness.* 
In  the  scheme  of  this  allegory,  there  is  naturally 
less  room  for  character-drawing  than  in  the  other, 
yet  who  can  forget  that  deaf  and  angry  man,  old 
Mr.  Prejudice,  or  the  darling  of  Diabolus,  Captain 
Anything?  Moreover,  in  the  dealings  between 
Emmanuel  and  Mansoul  there  appears,  as  in  all 
Bunyan  ever  wrote,  his  passionate  love  for  his 
Lord,  an<l  the  Lord's  love  and  pity  for  his  sinful 
but  aspiring  servants. 

3.  Place  and  influence. — Bunyan's  influence  was 
immediate  and  enormous,  not  in  his  own  denomina- 
tion only,  not  in  his  own  country  only.  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  was  translated  into  \\'elsh  in 
1688,  into  Dutch  in  1682,  into  German  in  1703,  into 
French  in  1685.  Bunyan's  empire  has  grown  steadily 
with  the  passing  generations,  mainly  throujjh  this 
his  best  known  book  :  perhaps  the  best  criterion 
of  its  extent  to-day  is  the  fact  that  in  the  summer 
of  1909  the  Religious  Tract  Society  announces 
versions  in  112  different  languages  and  dialects. 
Even  such  an  edition  as  that  produced  by  J.  M. 
Neale  in  1853,  with  insertions  and  alterations  in 
the  worst  possible  tiiste,  designed  to  make  the 
book  teach  a  ditterent  scheme  of  doctrine  from 
that  of  its  author,  is  a  proof  of  Bunyan's  wide 
sovereignty  and  of  the  appeal  he  makes  to  minds 
of  many  different  tyjies.  In  addition  to  the  quali- 
ties alluded  to  incidentally  above — his  pictorial 
style,  uniting  the  young  and  the  old  ;  his  strong, 
simple,  Biblical  English,  uniting  the  educated  and 
the  unlearned  ;  his  knowledge  of  life  ;  his  faithful- 
ness to  his  own  deep  experience ;  his  historical 
position  as  our  great  exponent  of  Puritanism  at  its 
best — the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  among 
the  secrets  of  an  intluence  so  wide  and  endurin"  : 

(a)   Bunyan's    real   originality.*      This  quality 

*  Hallam,  *  that  niggard  of  applause,'  has  this  :  *  His  success 
In  a  line  of  composition  like  the  spiritual  romance  or  allegory, 
which  seems  to  have  been  frigid  and  unreadaiile  in  tite  few 
histances  where  it  had  been  attempted,  is  doubtless  enhanced  by 
his  want  of  all  teaming  and  his  low  station  in  life.  He  was 
therefore  rarely,  if  ever,  an  imitator  ;  he  was  never  enchained  by 
rules.  Bunyan  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of 
representation  ;  his  inventive  faculty  was  considerable,  but  the 
other  is  his  distinguishing  excellence.  He  saw,  and  makes  us 
•ee,  what  he  describes;  he  is  circumstantial  without  prolixity, 
And,  in  the  variety  and  frequent  change  of  his  incidents,  never 
lo«e«  sight  of  the  unity  of  his  allegorical  fable '  {Lit.  llistory. 
It.  asi). 


may  be  claimed  for  him  even  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  borrowed  materials.  Shakespeare  can  be 
original  even  when  he  is  working  over  the  story  of 
some  old  chronicler :  resurrection  can  be  so  managed 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  creation.  Much  ingenuity, 
however,  has  been  expended  on  the  attempt  to  find 
a  source  for  the  Pilgrim-story.  Guillaume  de 
Guileville's  Le  Pilerinage  de  V Homme  in  Lydgate's 
version  ;  Bernard's  The  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Legal 
Proceedings  in  Maivihire  against  Sin  ;  and  other 
existing  allegories  or  romances  have  been  suggested 
as  the  source  of  Bunyan's  inspiration  ;  or  it  is 
alleged  that  he  found  his  seed-thought,  say,  in 
Tli£  Plaine  Man's  Path-way,  or  in  the  letter  of  an 
Italian  martyr  in  Foxe's  Booke  of  Martyrs,  which 
says,  '  I  will  travel  up  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  .  .  . 
lieliold,  I  have  entered  already  on  my  journey.' 
Probably  Bunyan  gathered  seed-thoughts  every- 
where, and  plagiarized  prodigiously  from  the  open 
book  of  life.  But  the  question  of  his  literary 
originality  is  very  carefully  examined  in  the  preface 
to  Furnivall's  edition  of  Lydgate's  de  Guileville, 
and  the  wise  conclusion  reached  is  this :  '  In  one 
Book  alone,  the  Bible,  supplemented  by  Bunyan's 
own  experience,  we  may  trace  all  the  influences 
necessary  for  the  production  of  The  PilgHm'i 
Progress. ' 

(6)  His  practical  -lagacity  and  ethical  force. 
Bunyan  the  evangeli.'^t  does  not  altogether  hide 
Bunyan  the  moralist:  the  two  are  one.  'He 
was  securely  weighted  with  unslufting  balla-st, 
the  balliL-it  of  common  sense.'  The  story  of  Mr. 
Badman's  fraudulent  bankruptcy  shows  how  Bun- 
yan had  an  eye  for  the  insincerities  and  corruptions 
of  the  commercial  world.  Some  of  his  counsels 
are  startlingly  close  to  modern  problems  of  com- 
mercial nior.ality :  '  Art  thou  a  seller  and  do 
tilings  grow  cheap  ?  Set  not  thy  hand  to  help  or 
liold  them  up  higher.  Art  tnou  a  buyer  and 
do  lliings  grow  dear?  Use  no  cunning  or  de- 
ceitful language  to  pull  them  down.'  There  is 
no  thought  more  characteristic  of  Bunyan,  in  spite 
of  his  lurid  pictures  of  the  agonies  of  the  lost,  than 
this — that  sin  is  hell ;  siu  is  the  worm  ;  sin  is  the 
lire  ;  it  would  be  better  to  be  sinless  in  hell  than  to 
be  a  sinner  in  heaven. 

(c)  \i'\a  broad  and  genial  humanity.  This  shows 
itself  in  many  ways, — not  least  in  his  kindly  and 
hearty  humour, — his  portraits,  such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Brisk,  TalUative,  Sir  Having  Greedy,  Chris- 
tiana and  her  comrades  dancing  over  the  fate  of 
Giant  Despair,  his  skill  in  inventing  amusing  and 
delightful  names,  and  his  way  of  poking  fun  at  those 
whom  he  would  gently  rebuke.  Still  more  strik- 
ingly does  his  bre.adth  of  humanity  come  out  in  his 
whole  management  of  the  Pilgrim's  story.  There 
are  so  few  ecclesiastical  wayniarks  that  one  would 
never  guess  the  author's  own  position,  and  when 
Giant  Poi)e  is  omitted  the  book  can  be  used  with 
piolit  and  pleasure  by  Catholic  readers.  He  avoids 
the  temptation  to  which  religious  teachers  of 
strongly  marked  experience  often  yiehl — the 
temptation  to  think  that  all  others  must  walk 
in  their  footprints  in  order  to  be  safe.  This  is 
finely  brought  out  in  the  contnist  between  the  ex- 
periences of  Christian  and  Faithful  in  the  first 
part,  and  in  the  room  that  is  found  in  the  second 
])art  for  a  rich  variety  of  character  and  experi- 
ence. 

(d)  The  note  of  the  Evangel.  The  raost  intimate 
and  enduring  .secret  of  the  hold  that  Bunyan  has 
over  multitudes  of  men  is  this,  that  he  was  so  gre.at 
a  lover  of  men,  and  so  passionately  loyal  to  the 
supreme  Lover  of  men.  Ills  friend  Doe  calls  him 
'  a  great  convert ' ;  and,  because  he  was  so  great  and 
so  thorough  a  convert,  he  is  a  great  exponent  o* 
the  motives  that  have  supreme  converting  power 
Hence  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is,  as  Coleridge  calls 
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It,  *  Summn  Theologiae  Ecdngrlicae.'*  And,  in  spite 
of  the  niiiiiy  chanj^es  of  sIuikI point  anil  vocabulary 
since  IJiuiyan's  day,  lie  will  still  be  for  many 
generations  to  coine  the  teacher  and  the  friend  of 
those  who  have  no  other  e\planation  of  their  own 
deliverance  than  this  :  '  He  iiath  given  me  reat  by 
his  sorrow  and  life  b}-  his  death.* 

LiTERATi'RES. — The  literature  o(  this  subject  is  now  enormous. 
Among  the  bio;;rai>hies,  that  by  John  Brown  (London,  ISis.'S ; 
new  ed.  niii2)  stands  alone  in  its  completeness,  and  in  its 
wealth  of  e\lrucLt«  from  hi^ttoric-al  Hources  8uch  as  tlie  minutes 
of  lluti\ all's  church.  Aiuuii^  smaller  bio^Taptiies  and  crilii.:a] 
BtU'lii'S  ilicre  may  be  nuMitioTiei)  ;  Macaulay,  Khsai/s,  'John 
Bnn>an  '  (1831);  J.  A.  Froude  in  the  *  Kn;.'lish  Men  of  Letters' 
serieM  (18S7);  'Mark  Rutherford'  in  the  'Literary  Lives' 
■eritd  (11)05);  li\es  by  Southey  (ltJ31)  and  Canou  Venables 
(18>b);  le(!ture8  by  Dean  Howson  in  'Companions  for  the 
DcvcMt  Li**-  (1ST7),  and  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  in  the  '  Evan- 
geUAl  SucoeaaiOD '  •eriefl(18S4).    There  !;■  ftUoft  Ukrge  Litentura 


of  exposition,  devoted  mainly  to  T?i«  Pilgrim's  Progr498.  In 
addition  to  the  older  books,  such  as  Cheever  (1814),  there  are 
Kerr  Bain's  two  volumes  on  The  Peoplf  of  the  Piigrimage  (ISH7) 
— unique  iu  iheir  thoroughness  and  in  the  almost  too  great 
weight  of  karning  they  briii^  to  their  task.  The  lecture-sermona 
of  A.  Whyte  (two  volumes  on  The  Pil'jrirn  [1893,  1894],  one 
on  The  Unlit  H'ar(lH!ift|,  one  on  Grace  Ahmindiiuj  (lyOS)),  are 
also  the  pr<Kturtof  deep  knowledi^e,  sympathy,  and  enthusiasm, 
and  have  done  much  to  create  a  new  public  for  Bunyan.  A 
series  of  uLipora  on  The  I'lljnm  has  recently  been  contributed 
b>-  J.  Kelman  to  The  Expomtnrp  Ti>nej<  (wi.  "(1905)  ff.)-  Among 
earlier  fujjitive  pieces,  Sir  Walter  .Scott's  review  of  Southey's 
Lijt'  in  the  i^uarterly  Review,  Ucl.  i8;i0,  is  interesting,  especi- 
ally for  its  comparison  and  contrast  between  Bunyan  and 
Spenser.  The  be'it  vindication  of  Bunyan's  orijcrinalit^v  is  that 
alluded  to  above,  in  10  pp.  of  the  introduction  to  Furnivall's  d* 
iruUeviile.  Uunyan'a  Complete  Works  have  been  edited  by  0. 
Offor  and  R.  IMh1i|>,  :f  vols.,  London,  1853  (new  ed.  181)2);  and 
there  are  critii^al  itxLn  with  notes  and  (flos-siiries  issued  by  tb« 
Clarendon  I'ress,  Oxford,  and  (the  text  aJone)  by  the  Cambridg* 
University  FreM.  J,  M.  £.  KOBS. 
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